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The  Documents  in  the  Coal  Fixing  Agreement 

j  They  Show  That  the  Operators  Acted  Only  on  Suggestion  and  Then 
That  Secretary  Baker  Repudiates  His  Associates  and  Appointees 


Now  that  a  controversjy  has  been  raised  over 
the  recently  agreed  upoiji  prices  for  coal,  it  is 
well  to  lay  before  the  ccial  trade  and  the  public 
the  documents  in  the  casie,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  written.  Thesfi  documents  include : 

The  letter  of  Secretary  Lane  to  Chairman  Pea¬ 
body  calling  upon  the  ojperators  to  agree  upon 
prices : 

The  resolution  of  the  operators  assenting  to 
the  fixing  of  prices  after  Ei  determination  of  cost; 

The  resolution  of  the  operators  assenting  to 
the  fixing  of  tentative  or  temporary  prices ; 

The  commendation  of  this  action  by  Secretary 
Lane : 

The  statement  of  the  prices  as  they  have  been 
agreed  upon ;  ( 

The  statement  of  Secretary  Lane  to  the  oper¬ 
ators  at  the  conclusion  of  jthe  conference ; 

The  letter  of  Secretary]  Baker  to  Mr.  Gifford 
repudiating,  for  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
the  whole  agreement ;  | 

The  statement  of  Mr.  baniels  confirming  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Bjaker. 

These  documents  will  sihow,  when  presented, 
that  the  price  fixing  was  (^one  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  That  is, 
they  did  not  originate  and  the  movement  to  fix 
them  did  not  originate  with  the  operators  but 
with  the  Government.  Indeed,  the  speech  of 
Secretary  Lane — reproduced  elsewhere  in  this 
issue — shows  with  what  force  his  request  for 
the  fixing  of  prices  was  put  out. 

The  repudiation  of  the  agreement  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Baker  and  Secretary  Daniels  came,  to  the 
operators,  out  of  a  clear  sky. 

The  documents  follow : 

Mr.  Lane’s  Request 

Washington,  -June  28,  1917. 
Dear  Mr.  Peabody: 

I  feel  that  the  present  e.>ctremely  high  prices 
on  coal  require  immediate  action  by  the  coal 
operators,  and  therefore  would  urge  upon  you 
that  they  should  be  reduceil  at  once  and  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  fixed  which  would  apply  to  sales  on 
and  after  July  1,  1917,  and  continue  until  such 
time  as  the  investigation  which  you  propose  into 
costs  and  conditions  shall  wiirrant  a  reduction  or 
increase.  These  prices  should  not  be  used  to 
affect  present  contracts  or  i  apply  to  export  or 
foreign  trade.  In  other  words,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  should  halve,  as  I  urged  upon 
the  operators  the  other  day,  immediate  relief  and 
knowledge  of  their  disposition  to  make  a  reason¬ 
able  price  irrespective  of  the,  possibilities  of  ob¬ 
taining  higher  prices.  This  !  would  be  regarded 
by  the  people  as  meeting  th4  situation  promptly 
and  wisely  if  the  prices  njiaterially  cut  those 
which  exist.  Cordially  yours,  (Signed)  Franklin 
K.  Lane. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Peabody,  Chain-nan,  Committee  on 
Coal  Production,  Council  of  Uational  Defense. 

The  Operators’  Resolution 

Whereas,  under  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved 
August  29,  1916,  providing  that  a  Council  of 
National  Defense  be  established  “for  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  industries  and  resources  for 
the  national  security  and  welfare,  to  consist  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,”  authority  is  given  to 
the  Council  to  organize  subordinate  bodies  for 
its  assistance  and  co-operation,  and 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  this  authority  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  has  appointed  Mr.  Francis 
S.  Peabody,  Chairman  of  and  with  authority  to 


appoint  a  Committee  on  Coal  Production,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  coal  producing  districts  of  the 
United  States,  and 

Whereas,  a  great  national  emergency  now  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  fuel  supply  of  the  nation,  and  as  the 
coal  operators  and  miners  of  the  United  States 
desire  to  co-operate  as  closely  as  possible  with 
the  Government,  and  as  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
Committee  on  Coal  Production  have  given  close 
and  intelligent  study  to  the  necessities  now  ex¬ 
isting. 

Therefore  be  it  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  meeting  that  a  committee  of  seven  for  each 
coal  producing  state  and  an  additional  commit¬ 
tee  of  seven  appointed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  anthracite  industry  be  appointed  by  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  each  state  now  attending  this 
convention,  to  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
Committee  on  Coal  Production  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  to  the  end  that  production 
be  stimulated  and  plans  be  perfected  to  provide 
adequate  means  of  distribution,  and,  further,  that 
these  committees  report  forthwith  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  Committee  on  Coal  Production  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  costs  of  and 
conditions  surrounding  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal  in  each  district,  and  that  these 
committees  are  authorized,  in  their  discretion,  to 
give  assent  to  such  maximum  prices  for  coal 
f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mines  in  the  various  districts 
as  may  be  named  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
Committee  on  Coal  Production  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense. 

Adopted;  June  28,  1917. 

Concerning  Tentative  Prices 

This  Convention  by  resolution  heretofore 
adopted  having  requested  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Committee  on  Coal  Production  to  fix  a  fair  and 
reasonable  price  at  which  the  several  operators 
in  the  several  coal  districts  of  the  United  States 
shall  sell  coal ;  do  hereby  further  authorize  said 
Government  representatives,  so  named  in  said 
resolution,  to  forthwith  issue  a  statement  fixing 
a  tentative  maximum  price  which,  in  their  judg¬ 
ment,  is  fair  and  reasonable  as  applied  to  the 
several  coal  districts,  at  which  coal  shall  be  sold 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July  next,  and 
until  the  accurate  costs  have  been  ascertained 
and  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  based  thereon 
fixed  by  said  Government  agencies  designated 
under  said  resolution. 

To  this  end,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
several  states,  here  represented,  do  present  to 
the  chairman  of  this  Convention  a  suggestion  for 
use  by  said  agencies  in  fixing  the  price  which 
the  several  interests  here  represented  feel  should 
be  fair  and  reasonable  price  to  be  so  tentatively 
fixed  by  the  said  agencies. 

Adopted  June  28,  1917. 

Mr.  Lane’s  Congratulations 

Washington,  June  28,  1917. 
My  Dear  ilr.  Peabody : 

I  have  just  learned  of  the  action  of  the  coal 
operators,  and  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  generous,  prompt  and  patriotic  manner 
in  which  they  have  acted.  They  have  dealt  with 
the  situation  in  the  way  that  I  had  hoped  they 
would,  as  large  men  dealing  with  a  large  ques¬ 
tion.  They  manifestly  see  that  this  is  no  time 
in  which  to  consider  ptimarily  the  opportunities 
which  the  war  gives  for  personal  aggrandizement. 
We  must  gain  for  each  by  gaining  for  all.  The 


country  is  in  a  mood  for  sacrifice.  It  is  intent 
upon  the  success  of  the  war  and  is  willing  to  do 
everything  needed  to  give  insurance  to  the  world 
against  a  repetition  of  this  awful  condition. 

Will  you  not  be  good  enough  to  express  to  the 
coal  men  my  appreciation  of  the  spirit  they  have 
shown  in  determining  that  their  prices  shall  be 
reduced  so  that  the  industries  of  the  country  may 
not  feel  hampered,  and  the  people  may  not  feel 
that  their  spirit  is  broken  down  by  the  thought 
that  this  is  to  be  a  war  for  individual  advantage 
instead  of  self-protection.  I  felt  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  my  talk  to  them  that  no  body  of  men 
more  truly  represented  the  high  purpose  to  yield 
personal  desire  for  general  good  than  did  they. 
Now  I  trust  that  we  shall  immediately  put  into 
concrete  form  the  spirit  of  your  resolution.  Cor¬ 
dially  yours,  (Signed)  Franklin  K.  Lane. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Peabody,  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Coal  Production,  Council  of  National  Defense. 

The  Prices  Fi.ved 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary:  As  a  result  of  the  conference  between  the 
mine  operators,  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner  Fort,  Chairman  Pea¬ 
body  and  the  Committee  on  Coal  Production  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the  following 
reductions  were  made  to  go  into  effect  July  1st 
next,  in  the  prices  of  coal.  This,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Director  George  Otis  Smith,  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment,  will  effect  a  reduction  to  the  consumers 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  of  fifteen  million 
dollars  a  month,  based  on  the  output  of  free 
coal  in  klay  of  this  year.  These  prices  are  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  aboard  the 
cars  at  mine,  pending  further  investigation.  These 
prices  do  not  affect  in  any  ,way  contracts  in  exist¬ 
ence  or  sales  of  coal  for  foreign  or  export  trade. 

The  operators  tendered  to  the  Government  a 
reduction  from  these  reduced  prices  of  fifty  cents 
per  ton  for  coal  that  the  Government  may  need. 

No  action  was  taken  upon  anthracite  prices  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  these  prices  had  already 
been  acted  upon  by  the  Federal  Trade  commis.- 
sion. 

Twenty-five  cents  per  net  ton  was  fixed  as  the 
maximum  price  for  coal  jobbers’  commission  with 
only  one  commission,  no  matter  how  many  job¬ 
bers’  hands  the  coal  may  pass  through. 

On  account  of  an  inadequate  representation  of 
operators  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  no  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  were  fixed  for  coal  from  those  dis¬ 
tricts.  A  supplementary  statement  will  be  issued 
within  a  few  days  covering  prices  on  coal  pro¬ 
duced  in  those  districts. 

The  action  taken  at  this  conference,  brings 
about  the  following  results  : 

Present  prices  on  bituminous  coal  mined  in 
Pennsylvania  have  ranged  from  $4.75  to  $6.00. 
Under  the  ruling  the  price  is  reduced  to  $3.00 
for  mine  run  and  $3.50  for  domestic  lump,  egg 
and  nut. 

The  present  range  of  prices  in  West  Virginia 
is  from  $4.50  to  $6.00;  price  reduced  to  $3.00  for 
mine  run  and  $3.50  for  domestic  lump,  egg  and 
nut. 

The  range  of  prices  for  Ohio  coal  has  been 
from  $4.50  to  $5.00;  prices  reduced  to:  No.  8 
district,  the  thick  vein  Hocking  and  Cambridge 
districts,  $3.00  for  mine  run  and  $3.50  for  domestic 
lump,  egg  and  nut;  thin  vein  Hocking,  Pomeroy, 
Crooksville,  Coshocton,  Columbiana  County,  Tus¬ 
carawas  County,  Amsterdam-Bergholz  District, 
$3.25  for  mine  run  and  $3.50  for  domestic  lump, 
egg  and  nut ;  the  Massillon  and  Palmyra  districts 
and  Jackson  County,  $3.50  for  all  grades  of  coal. 

(Concluded  on  page  9) 
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The  Conference  Program  and  the  Prospects 

The  President  and  the  Nation  Want  It  But  the  Bureaus  Are  Spurring  Politicians  io  an 
Effort  to  Overthrow  it — A  Picture  of  Washington  Today  Explains  the  Apparent  Crisis 


The  coal  in(lustr.v,  hy  tlie  monu-ntous  events 
of  last  week,  has  passed  under  a  species  of  Gov- 
ernmental  control.  That  heing  true,  all  coal  men 
will  demand  and  are  entitled  to  a  frank  and  free 
answer  to  these  f|uestions : 

Why,  in  view  of  the  known  attitude  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  toward  coal,  did  the  coal  conference  at 
VN'ashington  agree  so  eagerly  and  so  quickly  to  a 
suggestion?  In  a  word,  why  did  not  the  coal 
men  try  to  drive  a  bargain  hy  which  the  relief 
of  the  people  was  bought  hy  a  minimum  price  on 
coal  later? 

How  far  is  the  Lane-Fort-Peahody  coal  pro¬ 
gram  acceptable  to  the  Government?  And  are 
modification  of  it  likely? 

How  do  the  stay-at-home  coal  men  view  the 
program?  If  they  resent  it,  what  plans  have 
been  made  to  bind  them  to  do  what  the  confer¬ 
ees  propose? 

What  is  the  public’s  attitude  toward  the  Lane- 
Fort-Peabody  program? 

To  answer  these  four  questions  is  a  big  job. 
Even  so,  we  will  try  to  do  it,  taking  up  and 
answering  each  question  separately. 

The  Coal  Attitude 

The  coal  men  have  had  shabby  treatment  by 
the  Government.  They  went  to  Roosevelt  twice, 
to  Taft  and  Wilson  asking  for  governmental  help. 
That  was  in  the  old  days  when  coal  was  starving 
and  when  the  waste  of  the  nation’s  resources 
was  a  scandal. 

The  result  of  each  appeal  was  nothing.  The 
coal  men  were  told  that  the  government  was  no 
first-aid-to-the-injured  in  business.  They  were 
told  that  it  does  not  exist  to  safeguard  invest¬ 
ments  in  any  enterprise.  Instead  it  expected  its 
business  men  to  look  out  for  themselves.  It 
wanted  only  the  fit  in  business.  It  had  arranged 
a  plan  by  which  only  the  fittest  could  survive.  The 
Government  had  no  intention  of  setting  aside  this 
established  national  program  to  help  “beggars  on 
horseback.” 

The  coal  men  told  the  Government,  in  reply, 
that  the  pressure  of  the  undeveloped  coal  land 
on  the  developed  mines  was  so  great  no  coal 
company  could  bear  the  burden  and  make  a 
profit.  Because  of  this  pressure — which  it  was 
impossible  to  control — some  kind  of  relief  was 
needed. 

Roosevelt  did  not  reply  directly,  but  got  an 
idea  therefrom  and  called  a  conservation  Con¬ 
gress  into  session.  As  an  outcome,  he  turned 
Gifford  Pinchot,  a  forrester,  loose  on  the  coal 
men.  His  meddling  ended  in  nothing  but  a 
hopeless  tangle  in  the  west,  which  was  not  a 
big  coal  producer,  but  gave  no  relief  to  the  big 
coal  producing  centers  of  the  east. 

Wilson,  when  approached,  was  polite  and  poli¬ 
tic  in  expression  but  firm  in  his  refusal  to  help. 

Taft,  in  between,  adjourned  the  conference 
with  almost  brutal  frankness  when  he  told  the 
coal  men  that  they  were  wasting  their  own  time 
and  would  not  be  allowed  to  waste  his,  too. 

Why,  in  view  of  this  cold  treatment  by  Wash¬ 
ington,  did  the  coal  men  assent  so  readily  to  its 
plan  last  week?  Why  did  coal  men  climb  again 
the  very  stairs  they  had  been  kicked  down  on 
four  occasions?  You  will  hear  many  explana¬ 
tions  but  probably  none  exactly  true.  We  are 
going,  therefore,  to  try  to  tell  the  truth  bluntly. 

IVhy  Coal  Gave  In 

First,  the  coal  men  assented  to  the  program 
because  they  wanted  to  do  so.  We  want  to  re¬ 
iterate  here  that  coal  men  alone  in  all  history 
of  American  business  have  initiated  their  own 
reforms.  That  is  an  old  record.  In  this  last 
instance  they  merely  duplicated  past  perform¬ 
ances. 

Second,  the  coal  men  assented  because  F.  S. 
Peabody  a.sked  them  to  do  so  and  told  them  that 
he  approved  of  the  plan.  They  believed  that  he 
knew  what  was  best.  Since  he  was  on  the 
ground,  they  believed  in  him  after  seeing  him  in 
action. 

It  would  be  complimentary,  but  not  true,  to 
place  Mr.  Peabody’s  influence  first.  The  coal 
men  had  seen  that  a  great  agitation  against  coal 
■was  on  in  Washington.  This  was  political,  purely. 
They  didn’t  know  whether  he  was  down  there  to 
play  politics  or  to  do  business.  They  did  not 
know,  surely,  until  they  got  to  Washington,  that 


he  was  there  to  do  business.  The  coal  men,  there¬ 
fore,  did  not  go  to  Washington  with  any  pre- 
ceived  idea  of  Peabody.  But  they  did  go  there 
zvith  a  clear  intention  to  reduce  their  prices.  That 
last  is  the  determining  fact. 

The  writer  knows  that  is  true  because  he  had 
sounded  them  out  months  ago  on  this  pro¬ 
posal.  And  that  is  the  way  they  stood.  Here  is 
the  situation  in  a  word : 

Last  fall,  when  the  coal  shortage  came, 
the  coal  men  believed  it  was  temporary 
— a  mere  flurry.  They  thought  it  would 
end  by  December  or  by  mid-February  at  latest. 
They  saw  a  chance  while  the  excitement  was 
on,  to  get  back,  in  a  few  months,  much  of  the 
money  they  had  lost  in  recent  years.  So  they 
crowded  the  market.  They  charged  about  all 
the  market  would  stand.  They  boomed  prices 
by  every  legitimate  device.  They  fed  the  pub¬ 
lic  fear  until  it  grew  into  panic. 

Then — this  was  in  January  this  year — the  coal 
men  themselves  became  alarmed.  The  situation 
was  beyond  control.  The  writer  of  this  article 
was  in  part  responsible  for  the  change.  He 
called  attention  to  the  big  fact  that  the  trouble 
was  that  the  railroads  could  not  transport  the 
coal.  And  that  this  zvas  due  io  a  shortage  of 
engines  and  cars.  This  made  it  clear  that  the 
nation’s  trade  was  suffering  an  irreparable  dam¬ 
age  because  engines  and  cars  cannot  be  built 
fast  enough  to  save  the  day. 

Facing  the  Issue 

The  coal  men  were  alarmed  at  this  disclosure, 
which  quickly  was  proved  correct.  It  meant 
more  than  a  few  months  of  coal  shortage.  It 
might  mean  one  lasting  several  years.  It  meant 
that  coal  would  be  out  of  joint  until  the  railroads 
could  be  put  in  fit  condition  again.  This  involved 
a  process  of  reconstruction  almost  impossible 
while  the  war  lasts.  It  may  mean  an  impossible 
job  until  the  railroads  are  freed  from  bureau¬ 
cratic  control.  That  is,  the  complete  return  of 
the  railroads  to  normal  may  never  happen.  And, 
this  may  mean  that  coal  will  not  return  to  the 
old  basis  until  the  politics-ridden  nation  has  strug¬ 
gled  to  build  up  a  waterway  system. 

With  these  prospects  before  them,  the  coal  men 
saw  no  need  to  hurry  to  recoup  their  recent  losses. 
They  saw  they  were  going  to  have  time  to 
work  out  their  financial  salvation.  And,  so  long 
as  their  salvation  was  secured — even  though  it  was 
by  the  inefficiency  of  the  political  control — they 
were  willing  to  take  things  leisurely.  They  did 
not  have  to  get  rich  in  three  months.  They  could 
take  that  many  years  to  it. 

Thus,  long  before  the  Government  conference 
was  called,  the  coal  men  wanted  to  get  upon  a 
fair  price  basis.  They  didn’t  know  how  that 
could  be  accomplished.  The  prices  had  gone  up 
easily  enough.  But  to  pull  them  down  demanded 
the  main  strength  of  the  united  industry.  And 
the  law  would  not  allow  the  industry  to  unite. 

Thus  the  ideal  was  fixed  but  what  was  missing 
was  a  way  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

When  the  conference  was  called,  these  coal 
men  saw  an  open  road  to  the  desired  goal.  They 
followed  it.  And  that  is  the  whole  story. 

Other  Explanations 

You  will  hear  many  another  explanation.  They, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  do  not  fit  the  case  exactly.  In 
this  statement  there  is  no  desire  to  detract  one 
hair  from  the  credit  due  to  Franklin  K.  Lane. 
He  is  the  one  big  man  in  Wilson’s  cabinet.  His 
is  a  great  mind.  He  deserves  a  world  of  credit 
at  the  hands  of  the  people — not  the  coal  men 
only — because  he  interposed  the  bulk  of  one 
department  between  a  decent  goal  and  the  greed 
for  honor  of  another  department.  In  fact,  he 
saved  for  the  people  the  immediate  reduction  of 
coal  prices  what  another  department  was  trying 
to  steer  away  from  them. 

Mr.  Lane’s  One  Mistake 

At  the  outset  of  the  coal  conference,  Mr. 
Lane  made  a  great  speech.  It  was  a  wonderful 
composition  filled  with  big  ideas  beautifully 
and  forcefully  expressed.  But — we  are  talking 
frankly  here,  Mr.  Lane — the  coal  people  were 
restless  under  its  length.  They  had  gone  there 
to  act  and  not  to  be  talked  to.  .^nd,  the  big 


and  mighty  threats  cor  ained  in  that  speech — he 
did  not  know  this,  of  Ciurse — were  wasted.  The 
coal  men  did  not  need  t  be  frightened  into  action. 
Indeed  most  of  them  dd  not  even  know  that  the 
strong  words  were  inended  as  threats.  Thev 
merely  thought  he  was  munciating  principles  and 
had  a  forcible  way  of  saying  things.  The  coal 
men  vvere  not  frighteied  into  anything,  there- 
f ore.  They  wanted  t  act  and  they  wondered 
wl^'  he  didn  t  stop  tallmg  and  let  them  go  to  it. 

1  he  truth  of  all  thi;  is  attested  by  this :  The 
instant  the  speeches  eided  rnd  they  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  express  hemselves,  the  operators 
voted  to  modify  their  prices.  There  was  not  a 
single  vyord  of  debate.  There  was,  even,  no  de¬ 
lay.  W  e  contend  that  Lane’s  oratory  could  not 
have  won  so  big  a  r  suit.  Business  men — and 
these  were  business  m<n — do  not  decide  on  fluffy 
sentiment.  Indeed  nohing  but  the  very  desire 
to  do  what  he  asked — md  a  deep  seated  desire  at 
that  could  have  proceed  that  instant  concur¬ 
rence  m  such  a  sweepiig  action  as  that  of  agree- 
ing  to  cut  nr'ces  witlout  stopping  to  agree  or 
without  trying  for  a  birgam. 

Mr.  Peabody  Enters 

Right  here  is  where  F.  S.  Peabody  comes  into 
the  picture.  The  coal  m;n  had  gone  to  Washington 
to  do  something.  They  had  been  looking  for 
the  way.  That  way  ■wtis  suddenly  presented  and 
they  seized  it.  In  the,  chair  of  their  conference 
was  Mr.  Peabod}'.  0|ie  man  shouted  from  the 
floor: 

“Does  the  chairman  approve  this  plan?” 

The  question  wasn’;  “does  the  chairman  ap¬ 
prove  the  idea?”  It  wasn’t  “does  the  chairman 
recommend  this  line  if  action?"  It  was  simplv 
does  the  chairman  apjrove  the  plan?”  When  Mr. 
Peabody  said  that  he  djd,  a  murmur  of  satisfaction 
went  all  oyer  the^flocf.  Then  the  operators  set¬ 
tled  back  in  their  sea{s  and  voted  the  resolution 
into  success — a  unaniihous  vote  and  no  comment. 

That  is,  the  coal  men  went  to  Washington 
knowing  exactly  whaj  they  wanted  to  do.  They 
relied  on  Peabody  to  tell  them  how  to  do  it  in 
the  best  way. 

And  that  explains  why  the  coal  industry  walked 
back  up  the  same  s.airs  they  had  been  kicked 
down,  on  four  precious  occasions.  That  also 
explains  why  they  caine  to  the  relief  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  had  brutally  rebuffed  them  when  the 
situation  was  dramatically  opposite — when  prices 
were  too  low  and  thi;  operators  wanted  them  ad¬ 
vanced. 

The  Iftition’s  Attitude 

Before  starting  to  discuss  the  nation’s  attitude 
toward  this  coal  program,  we  want  one  thing 
understood.  M  e  are  criticizing  no  one.  On  the 
contrary,  our  point  qf  view  is  this: 

The  coal  men  wanted  to  do  something.  They 
are  now  trying  to  c  j  it.  They  have  a  right  to 
know,  to  the  fractic  a  of  an  inch,  whether  they 
are  on  the  right  tr;  ck.  To  answer  the  implied 
question  we  have  t'  take  stock  of  Washington 
today.  And  that  bfings  out  an  ugly  fact.  In¬ 
deed  the  biggest  thing  in  America  now.  And  it 
concerns  not  only  cokl  but  every  other  commodity. 


It  goes  far  deeper, 
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appalling  situation.  He  has  the  ideals  and  the 
political  acumen  of  Lincoln.  He  has  the  business 
skill  of  Washington. 

But  Wilson  has  to  resort  to  the  humiliating 
expedient  of  withholding  appointments  until  his 
big  measures  are  passed.  He  lias  to  buy  the  sup¬ 
port  of  politicians  liy  the  hope  he  will  give  them 
patronage  or  they  will  not  do  what  the  nation 
needs. 

Supporting  Wilson  is  Lane — Franklin  K.  Lane. 

Lane’s  is  the  real  master  mind  in  the  calunet 
in  Washington  today.  He  has  the  skill  of  a 
great  administrative  officer.  In  fact,  finds  time  to 
talk  only  because  he  has  the  ability  to  choose 
competent  men  who  can  and  will  do  the  work. 
It  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  this  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  reason  why  Lane  was  taken  out  of 
the  comparatively  insignificant  interior  depart¬ 
ment  and  made  a  member  of  the  council  of  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

The  Others 

Wilson  and  Lane  almost  exhaust  the  official 
possibilities  in  Washington.  To  illustrate,  Red- 
field  is  secretary  of  the  department  of  commerce. 
Today  we  are  mobilizing  the  commercial  forces 
of  the  nation.  You  would  think  that  this  should 
be  done  under  the  department  of  commerce.  But 
in  Washington  you  never  hear  of  it  nor  of  Red- 
field,  the  head  of  it. 

Redfield  stands  as  the  expression  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  dead  timber — costly,  occupying  valuable 
space  and  clearly  in  the  way.  Washington  has 
many  such. 

The  Sticklers  for  Form 

Gregory  is  attorney  general  and  as  such  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  President’s  cabinet.  He  knows  or 
should  know  what  the  President  wants  to  do. 
He  knows  what  the  nation  must  do  to  win  this 
war.  He  sees  on  every  hand  a  call  to  adopt 
expedients  that  the  war  may  be  won  without  too 
great  cost  to  the  people  at  home.  In  a  situation 
which  calls  for  the  destruction  of  old  routine 
and  the  installation  of  new  he  demands  adher¬ 
ence  to  form.  His  conception  of  his  job  is  that 
he  is  hired  to  prosecute.  He  insists  that  when 
others  are  acting,  he  must  act.  Since  for  him  to 
act  is  to  prosecute,  he  insists  upon  prosecuting. 
The  Sherman  act  is  his  mentor.  It  is  his  pluml) 
line  for  national  conduct.  And,  Gregory  hews  to 
the  line.  No  single  constructive  suggestion  has 
come  out  of  his  department.  Being  a  legal  tech¬ 
nician,  he  says  that  a  law  is  a  law  and  cannot 
be  set  aside  even  by  ihe  unit  opinion  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Thus,  to  his  mind,  the  form  must  be  obeyed 
regardless  of  the  spirit  or  the  need  of  the  people. 

And  Gregory  represents  the  school  of  thought 
in  Washington,  which  insists  that  “we  have  al¬ 
ways  done  it  this  way.  We  can’t  change  now.’’ 
In  his — and  their — philosophy  there  is  no  room 
for  that  broad  and  sweeping  decision  which 
Lord  Rhondda  recently  made  in  England : 

“Yes,  I  know  you  used  to  do  it  that  way.  But 
I  want  it  done  this  way  now.” 

The  Bureau  Egotists 

Behind  Gregory  are  the  bureaus — not  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines  or  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  thank  God — who  follow  his  cut  and  dried 
code  of  action.  They  demand  that  what  has  been, 
shall  be.  They  insist  upon  obedience  to  the 
form  regardless  of  the  results. 

And — oh  the  insulting  egotism  of  it  all — they 
insist  upon  instructing  the  big  business  men  who 
have  gone  to  Washington  as  to  how  to  run  the 
industries  of  which  they  are  captains.  One  story 
will  illustrate. 

While  going  down  from  New  York  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  we  had  two  hours  in  a  smoking  compart¬ 
ment  with  a  bulky,  square-faced,  practical  man 
of  business,  a  stranger.  He  was  telling  of  some 
of  the  things  that  had  been  done  “back  home” 
by  one  of  bis  neighbors  who  had  gone  to  Wash¬ 
ington. 

It  seems  that  this  fellow  had  risen  to  great 
wealth  because  of  his  skill  as  a  manager.  lie 
had  become  a  leader  in  his  industry.  On  an 
appeal,  he  had  forsaken  his  business  and  had 
gone  to  Washington  to  help  mobilize  the  indus¬ 
try  which  he  knew. 

While  in  Washington,  we  looked  him  up.  Sit¬ 
ting  at  either  elbow  was  a  bureau  employe.  They 
were  little  men,  mentally.  You  coal  men  would 
not  hire  either  of  them  and  pay  him  more  than 
$100  a  month.  Yet  these  little  civil  service  e'erk.'; 
were  trying  to  tell  this  captain  of  industry  how  to 
mobilize  his  industry. 

We  asked  how  he  could  work  under  such  c'>n- 
ditions  and  how  long  be  expected  to  stand  for 
tiiat  sort  of  thing.  A  look  of  infinite  (H^';.rust 
came  over  his  face.  That  was  his  only  answer. 

In  that,  you  have  a  picture  of  one  phase  of 
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the  Washington  situation.  The  capable  men  who 
know  how  and  who  want  to  do  things  are  not 
.dlowed  to  work.  The  need  to  adopt  exiu'dicnts 
cannot  penetrate  the  fog  and  clear  away  the  dead 
formalism  of  a  bureau. 

The  Anarchy  of  Folitics 

The  official  anarchy  is  increased  by  the  poli¬ 
ticians.  You  coal  men  have  your  own  opinions 
of  them.  We  need  add  nothing.  But,  in  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  present  chaos,  we  say  that  you 
can  blame  them  because  they  are  responsive  to 
the  system  which  puts  them  in  office.  We  say 
the  system  itself  is  now  proving  defective  and 
wrong  in  theory. 

That  is,  a  congressman  is  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  only  35,000  people.  In  practice  he  repre¬ 
sents  a  few  thousand  more.  Even  so,  his  clientele 
is  small.  In  a  big  nation  like  ours,  the  interests 
of  so  few  don’t  measure  big  enough  to  demand 
separate  treatment.  That  is,  Ohio  has  twenty 
odd  congressmen  but  Ohio  hasn’t  twenty  odd  sep¬ 
arate  conditions  of  life.  Chicago  has  four  or 
five  congressmen.  It  hasn’t  a  corresponding  num¬ 
ber  of  conditions.  Thus,  congressmen  represent 
mere  numbers  instead  of  conditions. 

Furthermore,  you  can’t  hire,  for  a  congress¬ 
man’s  salary,  a  man  who  has  the  capacity  to 
represent  and  express  a  condition.  All  you  can 
get  is  a  man  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  as  a 
representative  of  so  many  voters.  So  Washing¬ 
ton  is  literally  overrun  by  little  men  who  are 
trying  vainly  to  find  an  excuse  for  being  there. 
They  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  They  would 
have  no  capacity  for  doing  it  even  if  they  did 
have  work.  Still  they  must  file  an  appearance 
and  make  a  pretense.  So  they  talk  for  home 
consumption.  They  will  talk  about  anytliing. 
They  do  talk  of  everything — to  make  the  record 
good.  If  they  are  ignorant  on  a  subject,  which 
often  happens — they  try  to  concede  it  by  the 
strength  of  their  statements  on  that  theme. 

Right  now,  the  congressmen  are  busy  denounc¬ 
ing  nearly  everything.  When  they  are  finally 
carried  away  by  their  own  eloquence,  they  see 
that  they  are  in  for  it.  They  must  propose  some¬ 
thing  or  eat  their  words.  In  their  extremity, 
they  try  to  propose  some  regulatory  measure 
which  will  correct  the  thing  they  have  just  con¬ 
demned.  They  try  thus  to  impress  the  people  at 
home  that  they  are  really  worth  sending  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  And  it  is  generally  such  tommy  rot  as 
that  proposed  recently  when  some  idiot  said 
that  in  addition  to  running  the  war,  carrying 
on  diplomatic  correspondence  with  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  warding  off  Japan,  the  President  should 
run  a  pool  including  6,000  coal  mines,  250,000 
miles  of  railroads  and  all  the  waterways. 

The  Great  Sideshow 

So  you  have  at  Washington  a  queer  medley. 
Wilson  and  Lane  know  what  they  are  about. 
Redfield  is  harmless.  Gregory  is  insisting  upon 
form  with  the  bureaus  harking  at  his  heels. 
And  the  congressmen  are  talking  their  heads 
off.  With  such  a  babel,  there  is  no  national 
program.  We  can’t  have  one. 

For  that  reason,  this  thing  which  t’.ie  coal  men 
have  proposed  to  do  is,  in  no  sense,  a  part  of 
the  national  governmental  scheme  It  is  some¬ 
thing  which  we  all  hope  will  stand.  It  is  right 
and  sensible  and  would  prove  helpful  generally. 
But  no  one  can  say  that  it  will  stand. 

Gregory  may  have  his  way.  He  and  Daniels 
and  Baker  may  kick  over  the  whole  constructive 
program  and  throw  the  solution  of  the  coal  prob¬ 
lem  into  the  hands  of  the  babbling  congressmen. 
The  latter  will  grab  at  the  chance  if  it  is  offered 
for  they  are  eager — nay,  they  arc  famishing  for 
an  opportunity  to  drench  the  coal  problem  with 
fiery  words. 

All  we  can  .say  to  you  coal  men,  under  the 
circumstances,  is  that  we  hope  the  coal  confer¬ 
ence  plan  will  prevail.  We  hope  that  Lane  will 
have  the  strength  to  carry  his  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  to  conclusion.  \\’e  hope  that  he  and  Pea¬ 
body  will  be  able  to  swallow  the  studied  insult 
by  Daniels  and  Baker  and  stick  to  the  job  until 
it  is  done.  We  hope  for  this.  We  cannot 
promise  it. 

The  Bell  Wether 

The  program  for  coal  was  not  an  isolated  in¬ 
cident.  Coal  was  the  most  spectacular  industry 
aside  from  farming.  If  this  bell  wether- of  the 
flock  could  be  controlled  by  agreement,  without 
congressional  action,  it  was  hoped  a  similar  ar¬ 
rangement  could  be  worked  out  with  other  in¬ 
dustries.  It  seems  now  that  only  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  some  powerful  war  board — maybe  a 
coalition  cabinet  such  as  England  has — can  the 
trick  be  done.  If  one  such  is  formed,  we  hope 
that  Lane  may  head  it. 


With  this  much  made  clear,  the  remaining  two 
questions^  are  easily  answered.  The  coal  men 
are  “for”  the  Lane-Peabody  program.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  was 
represented  in  the  coal  conference.  That  is  a 
binding  percentage.  If  the  plan  is  acceptable 
to  eighty  per  cent,  the  other  twenty  per  cent 
will  have  to  take  it.  But  there  is  really  nothing 
com|)ulsory  about  it.  Ihe  Peabody  conference 
could  not  bind  the  otlier  operators  to  accept 
this  maximum  price.  Secretary  Lane  has  no 
legal  authority  to  force  this  thing  down  the 
throats  of  the  coal  men. 

If  any  one,  therefore,  wants  to  kick  over  the 
traces,  what  are  the  chances  of  his  being  forced 
into  line?  Can  he  be  controlled? 

We  cannot  give  any  very  definite  information 
upon  that  score.  But  we  can  throw  out  a  hint 
or  two. 

For  example,  it  might  be  possil)le  for  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  to  suggest  to  the 
railroads  that  they  give  cars  first  to  those  com¬ 
panies  which  announce  that  they  are  working 
under  the  maximum  price  agreement. 

It  would  even  be  possible  to  arrange  that  the 
ethers  may  get  cars  only  after  the  maximum- 
price  mines  have  been  fully  satisfied.  That  would 
be  one  way  of  whipping  every  coal  operator  into 
the  agreement.  There  is  no  legal  warrant  for 
any  such  thing.  However,  the  courts  would  hardly 
quibble  over  that  variation  from  the  law  .since  the 
expedient  would  offspring  from  the.  war  power 
of  the  president. 

Further,  Congress  has  passed  a  law  which  gives 
the  President  plenary  powers  in  the  matter  of 
directing  .shipments.  He  can  say  what  is  pre¬ 
ferred  freight.  Even,  he  can  say  what  shall  not 
move  at  all.  It  might  be  a  stretch  of  that ,  au¬ 
thority.  Still,  under  it,  the  president  could  issue 
just  such  a  ruling  as  has  been  here  outlined. 
That  would  force  a  too  per  cent  compliance  with 
the  maximum  price  agreement. 

The  Government’s  Whip 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  new  federation  of  coal 
bureaus.  This  is  going  to  be  used  as  the  whip 
to  get  the  whole  coal  trade  in  line.  The  men 
who  have  mines  in  districts  where  associations 
have  been  formed  are  urged  to  join  those  at 
once.  Those  in  districts  having  no  associations 
are  asked  to  form  such  at  once.  The  association 
movement  is  going  to  get  a  tremendous  boost 
as  the  result  of  the  Peabody  conference.  Indeed, 
this  was  a.  big  part  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  plan. 

If  an  operator  wants  to  stand  outside  an  asso¬ 
ciation,  the  constructive  forces  of  the  nation 
may  find  a  way  to  whip  him  into  line.  Maybe 
the  power  of  the  president  might  be  used — the 
recently  conferred  power  to  direct  that  certain 
shipments  shall  be  preferred  over  others. 

On  these  various  accounts,  it  is  probable  that 
the  new  movement  will  ht  ^wholly  acceptable  to 
the  trade. 

The  Acquiescing  Public 

And  the  public? 

The  big  thing  in  American  life  today  is  the 
public’s  complete  surrender  to  Washington.  Any¬ 
thing  that  comes  out  of  that  holy  of  holies  with 
the  official  stamp  upon  it  is  given  instant  accept¬ 
ance.  If  Washington  says  it  needs  l)illion.s,  the 
nation  supplies  them.  If  Washington  calls  for 
men,  the  nation  yields  them.  The  nation  will  do 
anything  that  Washington  wants. 

So  the  Lane-Peabody  program  for  coal  is  going 
to  meet  the  approval  of  the  people.  There  will 
be  no  question  about  that.  The  only  op|)osition 
will  come  from  Baker,  Gregory  and  Daniels.  But 
Baker,  Gregory  and  Daniels  seem  to  be  the  only 
men  in  the  United  States  who  accept  seriously 
their  point  of  view.  Indeed,  the  recall  of  all 
these  men  has  been  demanded  by  the  press  aiid 
public  alike.  No  one  has  any  confidence  in  any 
of  them.  So  we  may  ignore  them  and  say  that 
the  i)opular  opinion  is  S(|uarely  with  the  action 
of  the  coal  conference  at  W’ashington. 


Coal  men  liaving  to  do  with  coastwise  and  ex- 
l)ort  l)usiness  were  very  much  interested  in  the 
statement  that  came  from  Washington  on  Mon¬ 
day  which  was  in  effect  that  Secretary  Redfield 
is  preparing  to  warn  business  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  find  it  necessary  to  requisition  shipping 
tonnage  within  a  brief  time.  Industries  have  been 
told  they  should  adjust  their  affairs  accordingly. 
President  Wilson  was  authorized  in  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  War  Budget  Bill  to  take  over  private 
shipping  for  Government  uses  and  to  appoint  any 
agency  of  the  Government  to  administer  the  act. 
So  far  he  has  not  delegated  this  power,  but  is 
exjjcctcd  to  give  it  to  the  shipping  board  within 
a  few  days. 
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The  Pocahontas  Trial  and  Official  Chaos 

While  the  Government  Is  Trying  to  Form  Coal  Associations  Operators  Are 
Being  Prosecuted  for  Belonging  to  One — A  Queer  Theory  on  Competition 


New  York,  July  5. —  (Slaff  Correspondence.) 
— The  writer  spent  most  of  last  Sunday  with 
some  publishers  of  New  York.  There  was  one 
thing  about  coal  which  they  could  not  understand. 
They  put  it  this  waj : 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  United  States 
(iovernment  actually  asked  all  coal  operators  of 
the  United  States  to  join  some  kind  of  a  trade 
association  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  a 
minimum  i)rice  and  for  holding  it  there?” 

Those  were  almost  the  exact  words  used  by 
Commissioner  Fort  and  even  by  Mr.  Lewis  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

“And,  do  you  mean  that  the  Government  has 
sanctioned  the  lake  pool  and  the  tidewater  pool?” 

Members  of  the  Government  are  sitting  con¬ 
stantly  with  the  men  who  conduct  these  pools 
and  their  efforts  are  to  make  them  more  effective. 

“And  still,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  same 
Government,  through  the  same  department  of 
justice,  is  continuing  to  prosecute  the  Pocahontas 
operators  for  having  an  association  and  for  con¬ 
ducting  a  species  of  pool  on  the  bunkering 
business  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“With  the  Government  blowing  hot  and  cold 
in  this  way,  wliat  in  God’s  name  are  the  business 
people  of  the  United  States  to  expect.  '  Who,  at 
Washington,  are  they  to  believe?  It  looks  to 
me  like  chaos.” 

One  of  the  men  who  put  such  questions  and 
who  asked  such  questions,  was  the  publisher  of 
one  of  the  “yellow”  papers  of  New  York.  He 
is  a  Progressive  in  politics.  He  prints  a  news¬ 
paper  who  is  constantly  looking  for  some  sort 
of  reform.  He  is  strictly  a  modern  newspaper 
man.  Yet  when  confronted  by  the  total  lack 
of  logic  in  the  Government,  he  cried  out  in 
dismay.  He  could  not  understand  Washington 
at  all.  For  that  matter,  no  one  else  can. 

The  Government’s  Attitude 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  in  the  West 
Virginia  case  has  been  perfectly  hopeless. 
Swacker,  the  attorney  in  the  case  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  side,  has  a  curious  theory  of  competi¬ 
tion.  He  takes  a  gas  company  in  Boston  and 
asks  if  it  uses  Pocahontas  coal  for  gas  making. 
Pocahontas,  he  is  told,  is  not  essentially  a  gas 
coal.  He  then  asks  if  the  Boston  elevated  uses 
Pocahontas.  He  is  told  that  it  buys  some  other 
sort.  Aba !  he  says,  then  Pocahontas  ^  is  not 
competitive  in  New  England.  It  doe.sn’t  meet 
all  other  coals  everywhere,  therefore,  it  cannot 
compete  with  them. 

Then  he  skips  out  to  Chicago.  He  asks  if  the 
Gary  mills  use  Pocahontas.  He  is  told  that  they 
own  their  own  mines.  He  then  asks  if  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Edison  Company  uses  Pocahontas 
coal.  He  is  told  that  it  does  not.  Then  he 
shouts  that  Pocahontas  is  not  competitive  with 
all  coals  in  all  places  in  the  west  and,  therefore, 
it  is  not  a  competitive  coal. 

His  point  is  this.  The  court  has  said  that 
even  though  the  operators  have  an  agreement 
among  themselves  as  to  the  price,  that  does 
not  amount  to  a  restraint  of  trade,  unless  it  is 
proved  that  their  coal  is  not  competitive  with 
other  coals.  And  Swacker  is  trying  to  prove  that 
because  Pocahontas  is  not  used  by  every  one  it 
is  not  competitive.  He  overlooks  the  fact  that 
it  has  only  30,000,000  tons  of  production  and 
that  last  year  the  nation  used  000,000,000.  It 
couldn’t  be  used  everywhere.  The  other  people 
had  to  get  some  coal  which  would  suit,  when 
Pocahontas  was  not  available. 

In  another  way,  the  Government  is  taking  a 
curious  slant  at  this  case.  To  prove  some  of  the 
points,  it  might  have  been  necessary  to  bring  to 
New  York  the  books  of  every  selling  agent  for 
Pocahontas  coal  from  all  over  the  nation.  To 
do  this  might  have  demanded  a  special  freight 
train  for  the  selling  agencies  are  numerous  and 
the  books  run  into  volumes.  The  attorneys  for 
the  defense  did  not  try  any  such  thing  but  rather 
confined  their  statements  to  certain  records  drawn 
from  those  books. 

Swacker,  Stephenson  and  Oleand  try  to  show 
that  the  records  are  worthless  because  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  did  not  do  the  clerical 
work  of  compiling  the  reports  and  because  flie 
books  themselves  are  not  in  evidence. 

That  is  the  way  the  case  is  being  handled.  Is 


it  any  wonder  that  the  New  York  publishers  were 
confused  as  to  where  the  Government  itself 
stands  in  these  trying  times? 


On  Thursday  and  Friday  of  last  week,  W.  W. 
Willett,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal 
Agency,  with  headquarters  in  Boston,  was  the 
principal  witness  used  by  the  Government.  He 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Smokeless  Coal  Op¬ 
erators’  Association,  but  had  been  chairman  of 
the  bunker  coal  committee.  The  line  of  ques¬ 
tions  put  by  the  prosecution  concerned  princi¬ 
pally  the  question  of  bunker  contracts,  prices,  and 
agreements.  During  the  two  days  that  Mr.  Wil- 
let  was  on  the  stand,  a  great  deal  of  time  was 
consumed  in  the  reading  of  letters,  many  of 
them  from  the  operators  that  supply  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lett’s  agency  with  coal,  and  others  from  operators 
interested  largely  in  bunker  coal. 

The  witness  said  that  he  never  felt  bound  by 
any  prices  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Smokeless  Coal  Operators’  Association  which 
he  attended  at  times,  and  that  he  never  heard 
that  members  considered  that  they  were  bound 
to  observe  any  scale  of  prices.  When  asked  what 
he  did  when  he  received  the  circulars  from  W. 
R.  J.  Zimmerman,  secretary  of  the  association, 
Mr.  Willett  replied:  “I  tore  them  up.” 

He  identified  letters  sent  him  by  operators 
whose  coal  he  sold,  who  complained  that  they 
were  losing  money  on  their  contracts  that  the 
price  ought  to  be  increased  for  1917.  Even  with 
an  increase,  some  of  the  operators  wrote,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  do  more  than  make  up  for 
their  losses  in  1915  and  1916. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Willett  to  the  Ballinger 
Coal  Company  of  Nuttalburg,  W.  Va.,  one  of 
the  defendants,  dated  September  22,  1916,  was 
read,  which  said  in  part : 

“As  you  know,  we  do  a  great  deal  of  bunker 
business  at  Newport  News,  and  over  a  period  of 
years  the  bunker  trade  has  paid  better  than  other 
business.  This  year’s  business,  through  the  fool¬ 
ishness  of  some  of  the  operators,  permitting  a 
lower  figure  to  be  quoted,  resulted  in  the  1916 
price  being  lower  than  for  1915,  whereas  it  ought 
to  have  been  higher. 

“I  have  been  made  chairman  of  the  bunker¬ 
ing  committee  and  I  shall  work  very  earnestly 
to  obtain  a  price  for  1917  which  will  result  in 
attractive  returns  for  our  operators,  and  unless 
some  of  the  suppliers  do  foolish  things  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  obtain  a  good 
high  price  for  1917.  I  hope  in  the  near  future 
to  get  down  and  see  you,  meanwhile  rest  assured 
that  we  are  studying  the  interests  of  our  opera¬ 
tors  as  we  always  have  been.” 

The  London  Agreement 

The  so-called  London  agreement  was  read  to 
the  jury.  Part  of  its  provisions  fixed  a  penalty 
in  case  bunker  coal  was  sold  at  a  cheaper  price 
than  that  agreed  upon.  At  a  meeting  held  No¬ 
vember  17,  1916,  in  the  office  of  Thomas  E. 
Farrell,  General  Manager  of  the  Pocahontas 
Fuel  Company,  No.  1  Broadway,  -which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  many  of  the  defendants,  it  was  agreed 
to  raise  the  price  of  bunker  coal  from  $3.30  to  $5. 
The  witness  said  that  Kuper  Hood  of  Cincinnati 
wanted  to  make  the  price  $6. 

A  letter  sent  by  the  witness  to  J.  M.  Wright, 
President  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  &  Coke  Company 
of  Cincinnati,  on  May  1,  1916,  mentioned  John 
J.  Tierney,  President  of  the  Crozier-Pocahontas 
Company,  who  appears  to  have  been  regarded  by 
the  other  coal  operators  with  some  acrimony. 
Part  of  the  letter  read : 

“With  regard  to  the  navy,  I  cannot  see  any 
reason  why  IVlr.  Tierney  should  feel  that  he 
has  a  mortgage  on  this  particular  business.  I 
think  it  is  a  shame  for  any  of  the  operators 
to  make  a  price  to  the  navy  or  Panama  way  below 
what  they  are  willing  to  sell  to  others. 

“The  navy  bid  has  its  effect  on  the  coal  trade, 
and  the  Government,  as  you  probably  know,  are 
running  a  coaling  station  at  Panama,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  going  to  put  the  West  Indian  coal¬ 
ing  station  out  of  business.  Our  trade  at  St. 
Lucia  is  falling  off  and  our  people  there  tell  us 
it  is  because  of  the  price  of  bunker  coal  at 
Panama. 

“I  presume  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Tierney  is 
afraid  of  Atwater  and  possibly  others.  So  far 


as  we  are  concerned  I  think  we  ought  to  put  in  a 
bid  simply  to  keep  our  names  before  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and  as  I  have  an  idea  that  some  may  bid 
$3,  I  have  told  Mr.  Jones  by  telephone  that  to 
avoid  any  appearance  of  collusion  that  we  will 
put  in  a  bid  of  .$2.98  for  50,000  tons,  which 
is  agreeable  to  him  and  I  trust  will  be  to  you.” 

Naval  Contract  Prices 

John  B.  Stanchneld  of  the  counsel  for  de¬ 
fendants  asked  Mr.  Willett  if  he  knew  what 
the  navy  contract  for  the  fiscal  year  of  July  1, 
1916,  to  June  30,  1917,  had  been.  He  replied  that 
he  did  know,  and  then  it  was  disclosed  that  a 
contract  for  between  700,000  and  800,000  tons  had 
been  let  for  from*  $2.58  to  $2.85,  free  on  board, 
and  that  only  two  members  of  the  association 
had  any  part  in  it. 

“That  price  meant,”  said  the  witness,  “that  the 
navy  got  the  coal  at  the  mines  at  $1.18.” 

On  Monday  the  Government  rested  its  case  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  in  the  trial  of  the  West 
Virginia  coal  operators  and  corporations,  charged 
with  violation  of  the  Sherman  law.  The  last  wit¬ 
ness  put  up  by  the  Government  was  Lemuel  Bur¬ 
rows,  president  of  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc., 
of  No.  1  Broadway.  Mr.  Burrows  was  put  on 
the  stand  late  Friday  afternoon  just  before  ad¬ 
journment,  and  his  examination  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  lawyers  was  brief. 

When  the  trial  was  resumed  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  he  was  shortly  taken  in  hand  by  John  B. 
Stanchfield,  of  counsel  for  the  defendants,  and 
gave  quite  a  lot  of  interesting  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  coal  trade  in  general.  He  said  that 
his  firm,  which  is  the  selling  agency  for  about 
nine  of  the  New  River  and  Pocahontas  operators, 
did  not  control  prices  in  accordance  with  circulars 
sent  out,  but  discussed  market  conditions  and 
prices  at  the  beginning  of  each  season  with  its 
operators,  and  further  stated  that  they  were  au¬ 
thorized  to  get  business  as  ^competition  demanded. 
The  witness  stated  that  about  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  tonnage  that  the  operators  selling  through 
his  agency  expected  to  produce  was  usually  sold 
under  contract.  While  during  the  past  year  they 
have  had  many  opportunities  to  sell  coal  at  prices 
running  around  $5.50  to  $7  at  the  mines,  they  had 
not  free  coal  to  take  advantage  of  these  fancy 
prices. 

Pocahontas  Competition 

Mr.  Burrows  explained  at  length  the  competi¬ 
tion  that  the  Pocahontas  and  New  River  coals 
met  in  the  east  from  Pennsylvania  coals,  and 
gave  specific  reasons  why  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  coals  could  not  be  sold  in  New  York  har¬ 
bor,  the  principal  reason  being  that  it  costs  prac¬ 
tically  as  much  to  take  coal  from  the  mines  to 
Hampton  Roads  as  it  does  to  bring  coal  from 
central  Pennsylvania  to  New  York,  and  that 
furthermore,  shippers  of  southern  coals  into  New 
York  would  have  to  pay  the  ocean  freight,  in 
normal  times  estimated  at  about  seventy  cents_ per 
ton,  plus  unloading  into  lighters  at  New  \ork 
harbor  and  other  charges,  which  would  give  the 
Pennsylvania  coals  in  normal  times  a  differential 
in  their  favor  of  not  less  than  seventy-five  cents. 
Asked  about  last  year’s  production,  he  said  that 
it  amounted  to  about  510,000,000  tons  of  bitum¬ 
inous,  or  about  seven  per  cent  more  than  in  1915, 
whereas  the  demand  has  increased  in  great  rapid¬ 
ity.  He  named  numerous  instances  where  man¬ 
ufacturing  establishments  were  using  100  per 
cent  more  coal  than  in  normal  times.  Concerning 
the  export  demand,  he  stated  that  upon  a  recent 
visit  to  Washington  he  was  informed  by  the 
authorities  that  France  and  Italy  alone  expects 
this  country  to  supply  them  with  5,000,000  to 
8,000,000  tons. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Burrows’  testi¬ 
mony,  which  finished  about  12:30  o’clockon  Mon¬ 
day,  a  recess  was  taken  until  the  regular  hour 
Tuesday  morning,  so  that  the  afternoon  could 
be  given  over  to  the  hearing  by  Judge  Grubb  of 
motions  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  for 
the  dismissal  of  the  indictments. 

While  the  defendants’  counsels  argued  that 
the  whole  case  be  dismissed,  this  was  denied,  but 
it  is  understood  that  Judge  Grubb  asked  that  the 
Government’s  lawyers  prepare  briefs  in  the  mat- 
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ter  of  each  individual  and  corporation,  showing 
what  they  claim  to  have  proved  against  them. 

The  court  will,  therefore,  not  be  able  to  rule  on 
these  until  these  briefs  are  prepared.  The  case 
was  therefore  continued  on  Tuesday  morning, 
John  B.  Stanchfield,  of  the  counsel  for  the  de¬ 
fense,  addressing  the  jury  in  outlining  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  defense  would  endeavor  to  show. 

In  opening,  Mr.  Stanchfield  said : 

“In  my  library  I  ran  across  a  book  of  epitaphs 
appearing  on  tombstones,  one  of  which,  in  view  of 
this  trial,  interested  me  very  much.  It  reads: 

“‘We  were  sick;  we  would  be  better;  we  are 
here.’ 

“In  this  case,  these  defendants  were  disorgan¬ 
ized;  they  would  do  better;  they  are  here.” 

Mr.  Stanchfield  then  read  certain  paragraphs 
of  the  indictment,  and  then  followed  it  by  read¬ 
ing  the  section  of  the  Sherman  Act  under  which 
the  indictment  was  drawn.  Mr.  Stanchfield  as¬ 
sailed  the  provisions  in  the  Sherman  Act  which 
makes  illegal  “every  contract,  combination  in  the 
form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade,  or  commerce  among  the  several 
states  or  with  foreign  nations.” 

“There  are  upon  the  face  of  that  statute,”  said 
the  lawyer,  “no  words  of  qualification  whatever ; 
and  as  one  reads  it  you  might  well  say  that  under 
its  provisions  and  its  terms  that  if  a  Mr.  Fisher 
and  a  Mr.  Smith  were  engaged  in  competing  busi¬ 
ness,  one  in  New  York  and  one  in  Hoboken,  and 
they  combined  their  business,  it  would  technically 
fall  within  the  scope  of  that  section.” 

Neither  in  letter  nor  spirit,  according  to  Mr. 
Stanchfield,  did  the  defendants  violate  the  statute 
as  it  has  been  construed  by  the  courts.  By  nature 
of  their  joint  interests,  he  contended,  they  were 
compelled  by  economic  conditions  to  raise  almost 
simultaneously  the  price  levels  of  their  products. 
As  members  of  the  Smokeless  Coal  Operators’ 
Association  they  were  accustomed  to  meet,  he 
said,  as  a  group  of  men  in  any  other  business,  not 
to  promulgate  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade, 
but  merely  to  discuss  the  conditions  of  their 
market. 

What  Conditions  Govern 

“We  never  fixed  a  price  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  is  used,”  Mr.  Stanchfield  said.  “Assum¬ 
ing  that  the  evidence  discloses  and  satisfies  you 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  prices  were  fixed, 
still  there  looms  up  the  larger  and  broader  ques¬ 
tion  in  this  case,  and  that  is,  under  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  territory.  Was  the  elimination  of 
competition  incident  to  the  fixing  of  a  price  an 
unreasonable  or  a  reasonable  restraint  of  trade? 

“You  men  can  entertain  no  misgivings  about 
the  proposition,  and  a  very  concrete  illustration 
of  it  came  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Covel,  who  testi¬ 
fied  upon  the  witness  stand  that  while  he  was 
paying  these  operators  for  10,000  tons  of  coal  a 
month,  I  think  $1.35  at  the  mine,  he  was  selling 
that  same  coal  to  the  British  Admiralty  at  $8.50  a 
ton  at  the  mines,  making  on  that  single  transac¬ 
tion  for  his  personal  account  upward  of  $40,000. 

“I  am  using  that  expression  in  order  to  have 
you  see  that  the  great  profits  that  are  made  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  method  with  which  we  do  business  did 
not  benefit  the  pockets  of  the  operators.” 

Mr.  Stanchfield  reviewed  the  history  of  Smoke¬ 
less  Coal  Operators’  Association,  of  which  all  the 
defendants  were  members,  and  analyzed  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  business  which  would  be  discussed  by 
them  at  their  alleged  “price  fixing”  meetings, 
some  of  which  were  held  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
The  meetings,  he  insisted,  were  merely  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  discussions,  and  no  agreements  or  con¬ 
clusions  reached  as  to  prices  were  considered 
binding  upon  any  of  the  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

“Having  in  some  way  come  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  that  there  should  be  a  principle  of  open  price,” 
declared  Mr.  Stanchfield,  “these  men  merely  dis¬ 
cussed  it  at  the  conferences.  Here  were  gathered 
at  a  meeting  room  in  the  Waldorf  a  number  of 
operators.  Some  one  would  be  asked  his  view 
of  the  situation,  and  an  operator  in  that  confer¬ 
ence  would  say  to  his  fellow  operators,  ‘I  have 
gone  over  conditions  with  my  selling  agents.  I 
have  read  the  market  reports;  I  have  looked  at 
conditions  in  the  coal  trade,  and  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  get  so  much  a  ton  for  my  coal.’  He 
might  fix  one  price,  the  next  man  might  fix  an¬ 
other  price,  and  so  this  line  of  conversation  ran 
around  this  room,  each  man  expressing  an  opin¬ 
ion  in  a  free  and  open  way  to  his  competitors  in 
business ;  what  he  felt  he  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
in  the  market  for  his  coal  for  the  oncoming  coal 
year.” 

“I  propose  to  show,”  continued  Mr.  Stanchfield, 
“that  these  defendants,  representing  only  about 
four  or  five  per  cent  of  the  bituminous  coal  out¬ 
put  east  of  the  Mississippi,  by  this  association, 
placed  no  unreasonable  restriction  on  trade,  and 
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that  there  was  no  undue  elimination  of  competi¬ 
tion,  but  what  they  did  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
great  public,  of  which  the  operators,  as  well  as 
the  consumers,  form  a  part.” 

An  early  witness  called  for  the  defense  was 
J.  S.  Burrows  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  fuel  expert  for 
Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc.  Mr.  Burrows  was 
for  a  number  of  years  with  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  being  in  charge  of  the  collection  of  samples 
of  coal  from  every  field  to  use  in  the  government 
testing  plant  which  was  run  during  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  in  1904,  and  later  at  the  Jamestown 
Exposition  in  1907,  of  which  plant  he  was  in 
charge. 

Mr.  Burrows  was  asked  about  the  map  of  the 
coal  fields,  showing  shipments  by  fields  and  des¬ 
tinations,  for  the  year  1915.  This  map  was  made  up 
from  statistics  as  compiled  for  that  year  by  C.  E. 
Lesher,  statistician  of  the  Geological  Survey.  This 
map  was  put  up  in  the  court  room  some  two 
weeks  ago,  but  was  not  introduced  in  evidence 
until  the  prosecution  had  closed  its  case.  His 
examination  covered  the  question  of  routes,  topog¬ 
raphy  of  mining  country  and  competition  that  the 
coal  from  the  indicted  territory  met  in  the  va¬ 
rious  markets. 

S.  B.  Willetts,  vice-president  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Coal  Agency  of  Boston,  was  called  as  an 
early  witness  for  the  defense.  His  testimony  had 
largely  to  do  with  water  rates  between  Hampton 
Roads  and  New  England.  He  was  also  asked 
about  what  has  now  become  known  as  the  “yellow 
sheets.”  These  sheets  have  been  prepared  by  the 
defense  to  show  the  origin,  movement^  sale,  desti¬ 
nation  and  price  of  each  car  of  coal  shipped  by 
the  defendants  during  the  three-year  period  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  indictment.  A  tabulation  of  the  sales 
made  by  Mr.  Willett’s  company,  as  identified  by 
him,  showed  that  in  the  years  1915  and  1910  a 
larger  percentage  of  sales  were  made  below  the 
alleged  trust  fixed  price  than  at  it  or  above  it.” 


Washington,  July  5. — (Special) — Fairfax 
Harrison,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
and  chairman  of  the  Railroads’  War  Board, 
makes  the  following  statement  with  regard 
to  progress  made  in  the  cooperation  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  shippers  to  secure  the  greatest  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  use  of  railroad  equipment  by 
loading  freight  cars  ten  per  cent  in  excess  of 
their  marked  capacity: 

“The  drive  the  Railroads’  War  Board  is 
making  to  get  railroads  and  shippers  of  the 
United  States,  as  an  imperative  step  in  na¬ 
tional  defense,  to  make  every  freight  car  do 
the  work  that  two  did  before  the  war,  is 
having  telling  effect.  Reports 'just  received 
by  the  board  indicate  prompt  acceptance  of 
its  suggestion  that  loading  freight  cars  ten 
per  cent  in  excess  of  their  marked  capacity 
would  be  equivalent  to  adding  immediately  to 
the  supply  of  available  equipment  approxi¬ 
mately  200,000  cars. 

“The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service  made  today  to  the  Railroads’  War 
Board  shows  that  one  railroad  in  the  month 
of  April  hauled  2.92  tons  more  per  car  than  in 
April  of  last  year,  thus  saving  on  this  one 
road  the  use  of  58,473  cars.  In  the  month  of 
May  the  same  railroad  hauled  1,414  pounds 
more  of  less-than-carload  freight  per  car  than, 
in  May,  1916.  This  saved  6,319  cars. 

“Three  thousand  cars  of  cement,  coal,  slate, 
and  limestone  on  one  railroad  were  checked 
to  see  what  progress  was  being  made  on  the 
campaign  for  heavier  loading  of  cars  carry¬ 
ing  these  commodities.  The  result  showed 
that  practically  every  car  was  hauling  more 
than  its  marked  capacity. 

“Inspectors  sent  out  by  the  Commission  on 
Car  Service  are  watching  the  loading  in  cars 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  insure  the  full 
use  of  all  equipment.  Last  week  twelve  cop¬ 
per  companies,  and  a  number  of  lumber  carry¬ 
ing  roads,  were  informed  that  they  were  not 
loading  cars  to  the  full  capacity — an  end  they 
were  asked  to  attain  from  patriotic  motives 
alone. 

“To  help  those  producing  cominunities,  and 
shippers,  and  those  railroads,  which,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  economic  situation  are  suffering 
from  a  shortage  of  freight  cars,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Car  Service  has  ordered  those  rail¬ 
roads,  on  which  cars  accumulate  in  congested 
territories,  to  turn  over  to  roads  on  which 
shortage  exist  cars  to  the  number  of  34,245. 
These  cars  are  being  sent  in  train  load  lots 
direct  to  the  points  where  they  are  most 
needed.  Reports  today  show  that  more  than 
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Court  adjourned  on  Tuesday  afternoon  until 
Thursday  morning.  J.  S.  Burrows  will  be  re¬ 
called  then,  and  he  will  be  followed  by  other  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  defense,  including  E.  W.  Parker, 
former  coal  statistician  of  the  Geological  Survey; 
F.  R.  Wadleigh,  a  fuel  engineer,  and  George  H. 
Cushing,  editor  of  The  Black  Diamond.  Nu¬ 
merous  witnesses  will  follow  these,  and  the  case 
will  probably  run  for  several  weeks  yet. 


New  York,  July  5th. —  (Special  Telegram.)  — 
The  West  Virginia  trial  adjourned  this  after¬ 
noon  until  Monday.  The  witnesses  today  for 
the  defendants  were  George  H.  Cushing,  editor 
of  The  Black  Diamond,  and  E.  W.  Parker  of 
the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information.  The 
prosecution  in  a  cross  examination  had  been  try¬ 
ing  to  prove  that  Pocahontas  and  New  River 
coals  were  not  competitive  with  other  coals  in 
the  same  territory  or  in  any  market.  Today’s 
witnesses  disproved  this  statement  and  brought 
out  from  Judge  Grubb  two  rulings  which  prac¬ 
tically  determined  the  case.  One' was  in  reference 
to  the  classification  of  coals  as  bituminous  and 
semi-bituminous,  and  the  other  was  that  if  all 
coals  were  used  for  the  same  purpose  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  that  a  difference  in  prices  would 
throw  one  out  and  establish  the  other,  which 
fact  e.stablished  the  strongest  kind  of  compe¬ 
tition.  This  practically  ended  the  case,  although 
statistical  matters  proving  this  big  point  will  be 
presented  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  when  the 
taking  of  testimony  will  probably  end. 


New  York,  July  5th. — Federal  Judge  Grubb 
today  dismissed  four  indictments  against  defend¬ 
ants  in  the  alleged  soft  coal  trust.  The  indict¬ 
ments  di.smissed  were  those  again.st  Robert  D. 
Patterson  of  Dayton,  O.,  and  William  Leckie  of 
Welsh,  W.  Va.  Lack  of  evidence  caused  the 
dismissal. 


3  9,000  of  these  cars  have  already  been  deliv¬ 
ered.” 

Mr.  Harrison  also  issued  the  following  state¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  increase  of  ton  miles  of 
freight  transportation  now  being  handled  in 
comparison  with  previous  periods: 

The  Railroads’  War  Board  has  received  so 
far  reports  of  the  service  performed  for  the 
public  in  April  last  by  fifty-one  per  cent  of 
the  mileage  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States.  It  shows  the  astonishing  fact  that  the 
railroads  produced  and  delivered  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  more  than  three  billion  ton  miles  of  freight 
transportation  in  excess  of  their  performance 
in  April,  1916,  when  business  was  also  at  high 
tide. 

“This  result  was  accomplished  with  the 
movement  of  but  4.3  per  cent  more  locomotive 
miles  and  five  per  cent  more  freight  car  miles, 
resulting  in  an  increase  of  66  tons  or  10.4  per 
cent  per  train,  and  2.4  tons  or  ten  per  cent  per 
lading  of  cars — equivalent  to  the  addition  of 
126,000  cars  to  the  equipment  of  the  roads 
reporting. 

“To  form  some  conception  of  the  increase 
of  sixteen  per  cent,  or  3,354,000,000  ton  miles, 
in  one  month,  on  the  mileage  covered  by  the 
report,  it  is  equivalent  to  adding  35,000  miles 
of  railroad  to  the  roads  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  density  of  freight  traffic  on  each  mile 
equal  to  the  average  density  for  all  railroads 
of  the  United  States  for  1915.  This  addition 
to  the  fixed  plant  of  the  railroads  exceeds  the 
total  mileage  of  the  railroads  of  Great  Britain 
in  1914  of  24,000  miles,  and  nearly  equals  the 
total  mileage  of  the  railroads  of  Germany  in 
1913  of  38,154  miles.” 


The  following  announcements  have  been  made 
by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Company: 
D.  E.  Spangler  is  appointed  general  superintend¬ 
ent  of  Transportation,  with  office  at  Roanoke, 
Va.  E.  S.  Moor  is  appointed  superintendent  of 
transportation,  with  office  at  Roanoke,  Va.  J.  R. 
Talbot  is  appointed  superintendent  of  car  serv¬ 
ice,  with  office  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  all  effective  July 
1st,  1917. 


The  A.  &  B.  Coal  Company,  Inc.,  of  Brooklyn, 
has  been  granted  a  charter  under  the  New  York 
state  laws.  Capital  stock  is  named  at  $10,000. 
Incorporators  are  H.  V.  Meehan,  F.  P.  Gately 
and  C.  W.  Fritz  of  No.  150  Weirfield  street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Progress  in  Car  Efficiency 
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Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators  Meeting 


Clkvelani),  Ohio,  July  5. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — A  iiieetiiig  of  tlic  Pittsl)urgh  Vein  Oper¬ 
ators’  Association  of  Ohio  was  held  at  the  offices 
in  the  Marion  Building  on  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
at  which  a  report  of  the  Washington  conference 
was  made  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  A  report  of  the  hearing  before  the  Senate 
committee  on  Senator  Atlec  Pomerene’s  bill,  in¬ 
tended  to  regulate  prices,  was  also  made. 

'I'he  oi)inion  of  every  member  present  was  that 
the  agreement  on  maximum  prices  reached  be¬ 
tween  the  operators  and  Secretary  Lane  should 
be  rigidly  observed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
asserted,  there  is  nothing  else  to  do.  It  was  con¬ 
tended  that  Secretary  Lane  had  been  fair  in  his 
consideration  of  all  the  elements  that  go  into 
the  cost  of  mining  and  that,  if  there  must  be 
fixed  maximum  prices  on  the  various  grades  of 
coal,  the  figures  reached  are  fair,  considering 
the  conditions  that  exist  at  the  present  time. 

Some  operators  feel  that  the  principle  is  wrong 
and  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  should 
control,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Government 
itself,  which  has  the  right  to  fix  the  figures  for 
coal  for  its  own  use.  These  men  argue  that, 
where  the  steel  companies  and  manufacturers  are 
making  such  immense  profits  at  the  prices  for 
which  they  are  selling  their  products,  the  coal 
producers  should  be  free  to  sell  their  coal  to  them 
at  any  price  the  demand  makes.  So  long  as  these 
concerns  continue  with  unrestricted  prices,  they 
believe  it  is  the  right  of  others  to  demand  the 
market  price  for  what  is  sold  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  not  overlooking  the 
principle  of  supply  and  demand,  they  agree  that 
if  prices  of  steel,  manufactured  articles  and  other 
things  are  restricted,  then  it  would  be  just  and 
right  that  coal  be  subjected  to  the  same  rule. 
So  far,  however,  no  restrictions  have  been  placed 
on  these  articles  and  the  coal  producers  only  are 
subject  to  the  price  reductions,  because  their 
product  is  vitally  necessary  to  the  production  of 
everything  else. 

One  operator  said  he  would  be  willing  to  set 
apart  a  certain  proportion  of  his  output  to  be 
sold  to  poor  people  and  to  those  who  have  no 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  activities  which 
are  producing  big  profits  at  any  price  they  can 
afford  to  pay  for  it,  but  that  he  felt  the  remainder 
should  go  at  the  market  price  so  long  as  other 


industries  are  not  restricted.  lie  fears,  moreover, 
that  Government  restriction  of  prices  will  event¬ 
ually  reduce  the  income  of  producers  of  all  kinds 
and  thus  limit  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
war  purposes. 

Big  consumers  were  the  first  to  seek  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  lower  prices  under  the  Lane  agree¬ 
ment.  They  halted  their  buying  and  refused  to 
make  another  move  until  they  learned  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  Baker  furore  at  Washington.  Of 
course,  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  this,  but 
it  seems  strange  that  they  are  so  determined  to 
have  the  small  amount  of  money  that  would  re¬ 
sult  in  delay  in  buying  a  few  cars  of  coal,  when 
they  would  be  unwilling  to  grant  any  concession 
whatever  in  case  of  their  own  products. 

One  operator,  admitting  that  the  price  of  coal 
is  high,  said  the  agreement  seemed  to  him  merely 
a  way  of  taking  the  money  out  of  the  coal  man’s 
pocket  and  putting  it  into  the  manufacturer’s  till, 
as  the  latter  will  make  no  difference  in  the  price 
of  his  product  because  of  the  reduction  he  has 
secured  in  his  coal  bills.  Only  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  coal  mined  is  used  for  domestic  purposes, 
he  said,  and  outside  of  this  small  amount  going 
to  all  classes  of  consumers,  manufacturers  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefit. 

Many  other  comments  were  heard  in  this  market 
on  the  result  of  the  conference.  All  realize  that 
under  the  circumstances,  something  had  to  be 
done,  and  njost  of  them  agree  that  the  committee 
could  have  taken  no  other  step,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  cannot  reconcile  the  action  taken  in 
their  business  with  the  fact  that  nothing  has  even 
been  promised  in  other  lines.  They  feel,  too,  that 
the  arrangement  should  be  recognized  and  lived 
up  to,  now  that  it  has  been  made;  that  is,  most 
of  them  do. 

Evidently  some  either  do  not  look  at  the  matter 
in  this  way  or  are  seeking  to  take  advantage  of 
those  who  do.  The  plan  was  to  go  into  effect 
on  July  2,  yet  it  was  rumored  about  the  market 
today  that  coal  was  being  offered  by  some  oper¬ 
ators  and  brokers  at  figures  much  above  those  of 
the  agreement.  This  was  hardly  expected  and 
those  who  believe  in  keeping  strictly  to  the  terms 
of  all  agreements  declared  that  such  a  course  is 
laying  the  foundation  for  strict  Government  reg¬ 
ulation.  The  price  is  fair  and  sufficiently  high  to 
yield  a  good  profit,  they  declared,  even  if  the  coal 


business  is  the  only  one  so  far  affected,  and  any 
one  who  does  not  abide  by  the  agreement  is  an 
enemy  of  conscientious  and  honest  coal  men. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  dealers  and 
operators  have  cried  before  they  were  hurt,  it 
was  argued  by  these  men,  for  the  Government 
may  take  the  same  steps  with  other  things.  The 
producers  may  be  asked  to  fix  maximum  prices, 
just  as  in  the  coal  business,  and  then  all  cause 
for  complaint  will  be  wiped  out.  P'urthermore, 
they  believe  that  the  prices  fixed  on  coal  now  are 
better  than  they  will  be,  if  actual  Government 
regulation  comes.  This  is  natural.  Where  laws 
or  regulations  of  any  kind  are  forced  by  condi¬ 
tions,  they  are  always  more  severe  than  they 
should  be,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  no  different 
in  the  case  of  coal  from  anything  else. 

All  lake  and  other  contracts  made  previous  to 
July  2  are  to  stand  as  they  are.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  not  retroactive  in  any  way,  and  the  opera¬ 
tors  were  not  asked  by  Government  officials  to 
make  it  so.  However,  deliveries  have  been  such 
that  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  average  prices 
paid  by  most  buyers  will  be  pretty  much  the 
same.  It  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  not  a  great 
many  contracts  were  made  above  the  figures  fixed. 
When  coal  began  to  go  up  so  rapidly,  contracting 
ceased,  because  the  producers  did  not  care  to  tie 
up  their  output,  and  it  is  entirely  probable  that 
buyers  would  not  have  risked  long  term  contracts 
at  the  higher  prices  which  afterward  prevailed. 

Under  the  plan  made  No.  8  and  Cambridge 
run  of  mine  and  slack  is  to  sell  at  not  more  than 
$3  per  ton  at  the  mines,  with  lump,  egg  and  nut 
for  domestic  use,  $3.50.  The  maximum  price  for 
Middle  District  run  of  mine  and  slack  is  $3.25 
and  lump,  egg  and  nut,  $3.50.  Massillon  coal,  all 
sizes,  is  to  sell  at  not  more  than  $3.50.  Operators 
in  some  of  the  districts,  producing  largely  do¬ 
mestic  coals,  are  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
prices,  but  they  are  on  an  average  much  better 
than  is  ordinarily  realized,  even  when  the  higher 
prices  for  supplies  and  the  increased  cost  of 
production  are  considered. 


Cleveland  city  officials  ceased  buying  coal  late 
last  week  pending  the  price  readjustments  for 
which  arrangements  were  made  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  conference.  Coal  for  the  city  will  be  pur¬ 
chased  on  the  open  market  w'hen  the  new  prices 
become  effective.  Mayor  Harry  L.  Davis  has  an¬ 
nounced,  however,  that  efforts  will  be  continued 
to  lease  a  mine  to  furnish  the  city  its  supply. 


Historic  Price  Fixing  Conference  of  Bituminous  Coal  Mine  Operators 
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The  Anthracite  Price  Status 


The  letter  from  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  to  Di¬ 
rector  Clifford,  in  which  he  practically  disavows 
the  action  of  the  committee  on  coal  production  in 
conference  with  400  representatives  of  bituminous 
coal  operators,  was  an  interesting  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  in  Washington  on  Sunday,  when  it  was 
made  public.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  secre¬ 
tary  made  no  reference  to  the  tentative  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  anthracite  operators,  in  regard  to  which, 
following  the  adjournment  of  the  convention. 
Commissioner  Fort  authorized  the  statement  that 
the  anthracite  operators  were  in  complete  accord 
with  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  bring  about 
coal  price  regulation. 

“In  the  issuance  of  the  tentative  maximum  price 
for  bituminous  coal  no  reference  was  made  to 
anthracite,”  the  commissioner  said,  “for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  a  tentative  maximum  price  had  already 
been  made  by  the  anthracite  operators  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  they  have 
kept.” 

More  than  two  months  ago,  it  is  now  made 
clear,  about  sixty  of  the  anthracite  operators  of 
the  country  began  round-the-table  conferences 
with  the  members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Washington  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  ten¬ 
tative  maximum  price  and  better  means  for  the 
distribution  of  anthracite  coal  throughout  the 
country.  These  operators,  who  were  representa¬ 
tives  of  large  corporations,  railways  and  others, 
that  handle  anthracite  and  of  smaller  individual 
concerns,  were  in  session  here  continuously  for  a 
time.  The  problems  of  the  large  operators  were 
settled  first  and  then  the  duties  of  representation 
devolved  upon  three  men,  one  of  whom,  S.  D. 
Warriner,  of  Philadelphia,  is  now  a  member  of 
the  Coal  Production  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense.  The  conferences  resulted 
in  standard  prices  being  established  at  the  mines 
for  all  of  the  many  varieties  of  the  mine  sizes 
of  anthracite.  These  prices  were  agreed  upon 
without  any  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  by  the 
Government.  They  were  slightly  lower  for  rail¬ 
way  producers,  who  had  an  advantage  in  distri¬ 
bution  and  storage  facilities,  than  for  the  smaller 
individual  operators. 

“Since  then,”  Mr.  Warriner  explained,  “not  one 


sale  has  been  made  by  the  anthracite  operators  of 
the  country,  who  are  sixty  or  seventy  in  number, 
all  in  Pennsylvania,  without  that  sale  being  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.” 

“The  tentative  maximum  price  established  by 
the  anthracite  operators,”  Commissioner  Fort 
said,  “still  stands,  until  such  time  as  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  able  accurately  to  ascertain 
their  cost  of  mining,  after  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  bituminous,  the  permanent  maximum  price  of 
anthracite  will  be  announced.” 

'I'he  commissioner  also  stated  that  the  anthra¬ 
cite  operators  have  agreed,  pending  establishment 
of  the  maximum  price,  to  allow  fifty  cents  a  ton 
reduction  on  all  Government  requirements. 

When  the  conferences  between  the  anthracite 
operators  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
were  being  held  a  considerable  reduction  in  prices 
for  anthracite  was  agreed  upon  and  put  into  effect 
in  addition  to  the  regular  discount  of  fifty  cents 
allowed  in  April,  of  forty  cents  in  May  and  in 
addition  to  the  usual  reduction  of  thirty  cents 
that  is  regularly  allowed  in  July. 

“We  have  been  trying  to  maintain  the  normal 
distribution,”  Mr.  Warriner  explained.  “At  the 
present  time  we  are  making  special  efforts  to  take 
care  of  the  remote  sections  of  the  country,  such 
as  the  northwest  and  New  England,  where  the 
disruption  was  severe  because  of  the  breaking 
down  of  the  coast  barge  supply.  The  situation 
everywhere  is  now  greatly  improved,  the  more 
serious  obstructions  have  been  removed  and  the 
deliveries  show  a  handsome  increase  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  time  last  year.” 

Mr.  Warriner  pointed  out  that,  in  his  judgment, 
the  anthracite  distribution  would  prove  entirely 
satisfactory  if  the  people  of  the  country  would 
co-operate  to  the  extent  of  avoiding  all  unneces¬ 
sary  hoarding. 

It  was  also  intimated  by  a  Government  official 
that  anthracite  deliveries  and  prices  to  consumers 
would  be  further  improved  before  the  winter  sets 
in  because  of  the  further  regulations  of  jobbing 
rates  for  carload  lots,  of  railroad  facilities,  and 
the  reduction  of  margins  paid  retailers,  which  is 
the  next  step  to  be  undertaken,  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  representatives  of  the  retailers  in  country 
and  cities,  by  the  Coal  Production  Committee,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Secretary  Lane. 


“Consumers,”  this  official  said,  “can  feel  assured 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  have  voluntary 
regulation  of  the  highest  order  and  that  prices 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  will  be  lower  than 
they  are.” 


Test  Miners  on  Patriotism 

The  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corporation, 
operating  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  has  posted  the 
following  notice  at  its  various  operations ; 

“Recognizing  the  vital  necessity  for  mining 
every  ton  of  coal  possible  at  this  time;  and  feel¬ 
ing  that  you  can  be  of  more  service  to  your  coun¬ 
try  in  this  great  emergency  by  remaining  at  the 
mines  than  by  going  to  the  front,  the  Committee 
on  Coal  Production  has  strongly  recommended  to 
the  Government  that  miners,  mine  laborers  and 
mine  clerks  be  exempt  from  draft.  This  recom¬ 
mendation  will  doubtless  be  adopted. 

“We  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  generous  subscription  for  Liberty  Bonds. 
Your  response  to  the  nation’s  financial  need  is  but 
another  proof  that  the  country  has  no  more  loyal 
and  patriotic  citizens  than  those  engaged  in  the 
coal  mining  industry  in  the  great  state  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

“Will  you  not  carry  your  patriotism  a  step 
further  by  reducing  idle  time  to  a  minimum  ?  The 
Government  requires  coal  for  transportation,  for 
war  vessels,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  much 
needed  supplies.  Let  us  get  together  in  an  effort 
to  make  this  a  banner  year  in  the  coal  industry. 
Let  us  put  aside  all  selfish  thoughts  and  desires 
and  give  our  country  the  best  that  is  in  us. 

“Our  boys  will  soop  be  in  the  trenches  on  for¬ 
eign  soil,  fighting  for  liberty,  for  humanity,  for 
democracy.  Many  will  not  return.  Let  us,  there¬ 
fore,  do  our  bit  as  best  we  may,  that  their  lives 
shall  not  be  sacrificed  in  vain. 

“Ci.F.ARFiEi.D  Bituminous  Co.\t.  Corporation.” 

This  notice  is  printed  in  four  languages. 


President  Edward  J.  Hibline  of  the  new  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Baltimore  Coal  Bituminous  Coal  Ship¬ 
pers  has  received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Tidewater  Exchange, 
signed  by  Chairman  Arthur  Hale,  thanking  the 
body  for  its  co-operation  in  the  pooling  plan,  and 
praising  an  address  made  by  Frank  Taylor,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Baltimore  group,  at  the  general  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington  on  the  subject  of  pooling. 


Held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  26-28,  1917. 
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'‘Jack^’  Peabody  at  the  Helm 


Some  seven  years  ago  tlie  l’eal)0(ly  Coal 
Company  needed  a  stenographer  in  one  of  its 
departments.  To  he  exact,  the  typewriter  to 
he  manipulated  was  alongside  the  desk  of  W. 
II.  Leland,  vice  president  in  charge  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Having  hecome  tired  of  the  usual  after 
college  occupations  Jack  Peahody  decided  his 
play  days  were  about  over  and  applied  for  the 
joh.  “Dad”  was  interviewed  and  his  reply 
was  to  the  effect  that  Vice  President  Leland 
was  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  operat¬ 
ing  department  and  if  he  wanted  to  take  a 
chance  on  the  young  college  graduate  that 
was  his  funeral.  This  was  a  rather  discour¬ 
aging  start  for  the  disciple  of  Isaac  I^itman, 
hut  he  was  made  of  the  stuff  that  accepts  a 
turndown  cheerfully  and  immediately  sought 
a  hearing  with  Vice  President  Leland.  h'or- 
tunately  that  kindly  man  was  a  firm  believer 
in  all  young  men.  His  policy  was  to  look  on 
all  young  men  as  having  the  making  of  com¬ 
mercial  genuises  in  them  if  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  He  had  been  disappointed  many  tirnes 
and  as  he  looked  at  young  Jack  with  his  win¬ 
ning  smile  and  youthful  enthusiasm  he  prob¬ 
ably  figured  that  another  disappointment  more 


Stuyvesant  Peabody 


or  less  would  not  make  much  difference.  And 
so'  a  desk  was  found  for  the  future  president 
of  the  Peabody  Coal  Company.  Some  of  the 
older  members  of  the  office  staff  shook  their 
heads  and  wondered  how  ability  to  throw  a 
hammer  would  be  used  to  decipher  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  Boss  Leland.  And  after  seven  years’ 
hard  work  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  coal  trade  of  Chicago  that  Jack  Peabody 
has  “made  good.”  This  success  has  been 
achieved  by  him  notwithstanding  he  has  la¬ 
bored  under  a  great  handicap — that  of  having 
a  talented  and  successful  father. 

F.  S.  Peabody  has  been  anxious  for  some 
time  to  turn  over  the  responsibilities  of  the 
presidency  of  the  company  that  bears  his  name 
to  his  only  son  and  nearly  a  year  ago  had 
mapped  out  a  plan  to  carry  this  idea  into  oper¬ 
ation.  Some  of  the  other  stockholders  of  the 
company  were  afraid  that  possibly  Jack  was 
still  too  young  to  qualify  and  a  postponement 
was  deemed  advisable.  In  the  last  year  many 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  position  have 
been  borne  by  Jack  unaided,  due  to  his  father’s 
absence  in  W'ashington  and  his  occupation 
with  many  outside  business  interests.  Last 
week  Peabody  senior  decided  that  son  Jack 
had  borne  his  burden  so  well  that  the  time 
was  ripe  to  drop  the  mantle  on  his  boy’s 
shoulders,  and  as  a  result  the  Peabody  Coal 
Company  has  l)een  reorganized  with  Jack  Pea¬ 
body  as  president,  Joseph  Solari,  secretary, 
and  H.  B.  Donaldson,  treasurer.  “F.  S.”  will 


continue  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
but  practically  all  his  time  will  be  spent  at 
Washington  in  connection  with  his  work  on 
the  National  Council  of  Defense. 

C.  J.  (>ray,  J*  D.  Adams,  W.  H.  Leland  and 
C.  F.  Schrage  will  continue  as  vice  presidents 
in  charge  of  their  various  departments. 

d'he  subject  of  our  sketch,  Stuyvesant 
(Jack)  Peabody  was  born  August  7,  1888,  in 
Chicago.  After  a  preliminary  training  in 
preparatory  schools  in  the  east  and  Rome, 
Italy,  he  graduated  from  the  Taft  School  at 
Waterton,  Conn.  He  then  entered  Yale,  tak¬ 
ing  an  academic  course.  His  first  business 
vefiture  was  in  1910  when  he  entered  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Company  as  Mr. 
Leland’s  stenographer.  During  this  period  he 
was  in  constant  touch  with  the  various  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  company,  initting  in  the  major 
portion  of  his  time  working  at  the  mines. 

He  next  went  with  the  Coal  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago  as  city  salesman,  returning 
to  the  Peabody  Coal  Company  in  1913,  when 
he  was  appointed  sales  manager  in  charge  of 
dealers’  sales.  In  1914  he  was  elected  vice 
president  in  charge  of  sales.  Ever  since  he 
was  a  child  in  knickerbockers  much  of  his  time 
has  been  spent  in  and  around  coal  mines.  In 
the  early  days  whenever  “Dad”  visited  the 
mining  regions,  son  Jack  was  invariably  a 
member  of  the  party,  the.  father  wishing  to  in¬ 
still  in  the  mind  of  the  boy  early  in  life  the 
responsibilities  that  went  with  the  position 
that  he  hoped  would  be  filled  by  Jack  later. 
In  Fel)ruary,  1914,  he  married  Miss  Anita 
Healy,  daughter  of  P.  J.  Healy  of  the  firm  of 
Lyon  &  Healy,  and  is  now  the  father  of  two 
stalwart  sons,  Francis  Stuyvesant  Peabody 
(the  second)  and  Patrick  Healy  Peabody,  thus 
ensuring  the  future  reign  of  the  present  line 
of  Peabodys.  In  his  college  days  Jack  was 
prominent  in  athletic  circles,  shining  as  a 
hammer  thrower  with  the  Yale  team,  after¬ 
wards  competing  under  the  colors  of  the  Irish- 
American  Athletic  Club  of  New  York.  At 
present  he  is  a  member  of  the  following  clubs: 
University,  Saddle  and  Cycle,  Chicago,  Racket 
and  Tennis  Club  of  New  York,  Chicago  Golf 
Club,  Hinsdale  Golf  Club,  Missouri  Athletic 
and  the  Irish-.A.merican  Athletic  Club. 

Henry  V.  Donaldson,  treasurer  of  the  Pea¬ 
body  Coal  Company,  was  born  at  Toronto, 
Canada,  1864,  attending  the  public  schools  of 
Toronto,  and  after  finishing  at  the  McGill 
School  of  that  city  came  to  Chicago  in  1880, 


Washington,  July  .6. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  prices  of  bituminous  coal  fixed  as 
the  result  of  the  conference  of  coal  operators 
with  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane,  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Fort,  Francis  S.  Peabody  and 
other  members  of  the  Council  of  National  De¬ 
fense  have  become  effective  notwithstanding  the 
row  kicked  up  by  Secretary  of  War  Baker  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels.  It  is  the  general 
impression  here  that  both  these  gentlemen  went 
off  “half  cocked,”  particularly  Secretary  Baker, 
who  wrote  a  letter  and  made  it  public  in  an  effort 
to  repudiate  the  agreement  reached.  Secretary 
Lane,  who  was  the  dominant  figure  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  that  fixed  the  prices,  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  ablest  men  in  the  Wilson  cabinet,  if  not 
the  ablest,  and  the  President  has  every  confidence 
in  his  ability  and  integrity,  and  has  approved  his 
action  in  connection  with  the  coal  agreement. 

The  prices  agreed  upon  as  previously  reported 
in  The  Black  Diamond  were  $3.00  for  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  on  cars,  mine  side,  $.3. .50  for  lump  sizes, 
and  a  reduction  of  fifty  cents  on  every  ton  for 
the  Government.  From  Alabama  and  one  or  two 
other  places  the  price  is  to  be  $4.00  per  ton  with 
a  reduction  of  fifty  cents  a  ton  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

“Jobbers  handling  coal  are  to  receive  twenty- 
five  cents  a  ton  as  their  profit — and  not  a  cent 
more,”  Chairman  Peabody  declares.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  jobbers  will  acquiesce  in  this  mar¬ 
gin,  as  they  were  very  fully  represented  in  the 
conference. 

Under  the  agreement,  of  course,  existing  con¬ 
tracts  will  continue  in  effect,  but  new  contracts 
will  be  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

“Jobbers  of  car  lots  of  coal  will  not  be  able 
to  multiply  their  profits  after  July  1,  when  the 


where  he  was  first  employed  by  the  Pribyl 
Brothers  Company,  dealers  in  athletic  goods. 
In  1884  he  secured  employment  with  F'.  S. 
Peabody  &  Co.,  whose  offices  at  that  time  were 
located  at  No.  107  Dearborn  street.  Coal  com¬ 
panies  in  those  days  not  recjuiring  the  special¬ 
ists  that  are  necessary  to  conduct  their  af¬ 
fairs  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Donaldson  oc- 
cuiiied  the  joint  positions  of  cashier,  book¬ 
keeper  and  general  office  manager.  When  the 
Peabody  Coal  Company  was  formed  Mr.  Don¬ 
aldson  was  appointed  cashier  and  has  been 
in  the  financial  end  of  the  business  ever  since. 

Joseph  Solari,  secretary  of  the  Peabody 
Company,  was  born  in  Chicago  May  18,  1889, 
and  can  rightfully  be  called  a  self-made  man. 
He  was  a  protege  of  the  late  Ed  Lightcap, 
who  made  him  office  boy  of  the  Victor  Coal 
Company  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  At  that  time 
he  was  selling  newspapers  and  his  promising 
personality  appealed  to  Mr.  Lightcap,  giving 
him  his  opportunity,  which  he  quickly  grasped. 
That  he  appreciated  what  was  done  for  him 
in  his  early  days  was  borne  out  when  he  was 
found  to  be  one  of  the  sorrowing  mourners  at, 
the  Lightcap  funeral  a  short  while  ago.  We 
don’t  know  how  far  Joe  Solari  will  go  in  his 
business  career,  but  we  feel  sure  he  will  give 
iust  credit  to  the  man  who  lies  buried  in  a 
Rockford  cemetery.  When  the  Victor  Coal 
Company  was  taken  over  by  the  Peabody 
Company  Joe  was  considered  one  of  the  as¬ 
sets  of  the  company  and  continued  to  answer 
the  w’hirr  of  the  buzzer.  He  secured  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Chicago  night  schools,  graduat¬ 
ing  from  the  grammar  and  high  school  grades, 
finally  finishing  at  Bryant  &  Stratton’s  busi¬ 
ness  college,  where  he  learned  stenography. 
He  also  took  a  course  at  the  Illinois  School  of 
Accounting  and  graduated  from  the  Chicago 
Kent  College  of  Law  in  1910.  He  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  bar  in  the  same  year.  He  rapidly 
advanced  in  the  employ  of  the  Peabody  Com¬ 
pany,  occupying  the  positions  of  clerk  in  the 
accounting  department,  stenographer  and  later 
as  city  salesman.  In  1907  he  was  made  chief 
clerk  to  General  Manager  John  J.  Hart  and 
in  1908  was  appointed  assistant  to  C.  J.  Gray, 
at  that  time  secretary  of  the  company.  In 
1912  he  assumed  the  duties  of  credit  man  for 
the  concern  and  later  was  advanced  to  the 
position  of  office  attorney  and  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  company.  He  is  now  secretary  and 
general  attorney,  a  bachelor,  but  rumor  has 
it  that  he  will  be  married  within  a  month. 

With  this  competent  assistance  “son”  Jack 
should  fill  his  father’s  shoes  snugly.  That  is 
our  hope  and  prophecy. 


new  price  went  into  effect.”  C.  M.  Moderwell.  of 
Chicago,  a  member  of  the  Coal  Production  Com¬ 
mittee  declares. 

“I  learn  by  telegraph  that  lump  bituminous  coal 
is  $9.05  in  Minneapolis.”  he  says.  “That  is  the 
market  price  today.  This  coal  is  obtained  from 
Franklin  County,  Illinois,  at  $3.50.  The  freight 
rate  from  Franklin  County  to  Minneapolis  is 
$2.30.  Not  more  than  $1.25  should  be  allowed  for 
handling  and  truckage.  The  public  is  paying 
therefore  $2.00  more  than  it  should  be  obliged 
to  pay.” 

Mr.  Moderwell  said  that  some  of  this  margin 
doubtless  went  to  jobbers  and  that  the  new  mar¬ 
gin  of  twenty-five  cents  for  jobbers  in  car  lots, 
which  has  been  agreed  on  by  representatives  of 
the  jobbers,  would  cut  this  selling  price  down 
considerably.  “It  does  not  matter  if  there  is  more 
than  one  jobber,”  he  said.  “They  will  divide 
twenty-five  cents  between  them.  That  is  the 
rule  that  will  obtain.  As  soon  as  the  car  is 
broken,  of  course,  the  situation  is  different.” 

He  said  that  the  next  project  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Coal  Production  Committee  would  be  the 
establishment  of  a  maximum  retailers’  margin 
so  that  the  total  cost  to  consumers  in  cities  or 
country  will  be  readily  ascertainable.  It  will  be 
the  cost  of  the  coal  at  mine  plus  transportation 
costs,  twentj’-five  cents  for  jobbers  and  the  re¬ 
tailers’  margin. 

It  will  be  desirable,  he  intimated,  that  some 
retailers  be  invited  to  take  seats  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Coal  Production  Committee  so  that 
they  can  be  fairly  represented.  These  men.  it  is 
believed,  will  be  named  soon.  He  also  said  that 
there  are  problems  arising  in  situations  in  which 
one  man  is  jobber  and  retailer,  too,  that  could 
not  be  solved  until  the  retailer’s  margin  is  estab¬ 
lished. 


Coal  Prices  Are  Made  Effective 
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Coal  Fixing  Agreement 

(Concluded  from  page  1) 

The  prevailing  prices  in  Alabaina  have  been 
from  $5.50  to  $5.75 ;  prices  reduced  to :  Cababa 
and  Black  Creek,  $4.00;  Pratt,  Jaeger  and  Corona, 
$3.50;  Big  Seam,  $3.00  for  all  grades. 

The  prevailing  prices  for  coal  mined  in  Mary¬ 
land  have  been  from  $5.75  to  $6.00;  reduced  prices 
will  be  $3.00  for  mine  run  and  $3.50  for  domestic 
lump,  egg  and  nut. 

The  prevailing  prices  on  coal  mined  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  have  been  $4.50  to  $5.00;  reduced  price,  $3.00 
for  mine  run  and  $3.50  for  lump,  egg  and  nut. 

The  prevailing  prices  on  coal  mined  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  have  been  from  $4.00  to  $4.50;  reduced 
price,  $3.00  for  mine  run  and  $3.50  for  domestic 
sizes. 

The  prevailing  prices  on  coal  mined  in  Illinois 
and  Indiana  have  been  from  $3.50  to  $4.00;  re¬ 
duced  price,  $2'.75  for  mine  run  and  steam  sizes 
and  $3.50  for  screened  domestic  sizes. 

The  prevailing  prices  on  coal  mined  in  Tennes¬ 
see  have  been  from  $4.50  to  $5.00;  reduced  price, 
$3.50  for  all  sizes. 

Mr.  Lane’s  Approval 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  Secretary 
Lane  said : 

“Gentlemen :  This  is  a  very  novel  proceeding. 

I  think  I  am  within  the  fact  when  I  say  no  such 
hearing  or  gathering  as  this  has  ever  been  held 
in  the  United  States  before,  or  perhaps  in  the 
world.  You  are,  I  hope,  pioneers  in  a  good 
movement.  I  come  from  the  land  of  pioneers, 
the  far  Western  country,  where  we  look  back 
with  respect  and  admiration  and  some  reverence 
upon  tlaose  who  crossed  the  hard  and  stony  and 
waterless  places  to  the  richer  spots  beyond.  And 
I  hope  that  you  will  be  looked  back  upon  not  only 
by  those  who  succeed  you  in  the  coal  business, 
but  by  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  with 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  acted  at  this  conference.  You  have 
responded  as  men  should,  to  a  call  made  upon 
you  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  You  are  not  a  removed  class.  You  are 
of  us.  You  belong  to  the  people.  Most  of  you 
are  men  who  were  not  born  to  wealth.  You 
come  up  out  of  the  soil  like  the  rest  of  us 
and  you  have  shown  a  sympathy  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  your  relations  with  the  people  from 
which  you  spring.  That  is  the  essential  quality 
in  democracy.  Unless  we  can  maintain  in  our 
minds  always  a  consciousnes  of  the  source  of 
power  in  this  country,  democracy  is  a  failure. 

“There  is  a  strong  contention  made  that  this 
Government  cannot  so  organize  itself  as  to  meet 
to  the  full  the  demands  that  are  and  are  to  be 
made  upon  it,  that  other  forms  of  government 
in  times  of  stress  or,  in  fact,  in  any  times,  are 
more  competent  and  more  efficient,  because  there 
is  the  strong  hand  of  the  Government  above, 
threatening,  menacing,  compelling.  If  we  in  the 
United  States  are  to  work  out  our  problem  eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  as  we  have  worked  out  our  prob¬ 
lem  politically,  we  must  work  it  out,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  in  the  spirit  in  which  you  have  worked — 
with  sympathy,  with  recognition  of  those  whom 
you  serve. 

“There  is  a  kind  of  corporation  in  this  country 
that  we  know  as  a  public  utility.  A  public  utility 
is  one  that  is  at  the  service  of  any  one  and 
must  render  him  the  kind  of  service  that  it 

holds  out  to  give.  In  the  biggest  and  broadest 

sense,  each  one  of  you  in  running  a  coal  mine 
is  managing  a  public  utility,  because  the  public  is 
dependent  upon  you.  And  this  world  is  going 
forward  and  not  backward,  it  is  going  to  ke^p 
its  confidence  in  democracy,  if  the  men  who 
have  the  management  of  industry  and  the  men 
who  give  direction  to  the  thought  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  in  their  hearts  always  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  The  one  thing  that  will  turn  us 

back  is  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  by  those 

who  have  power  and  who  exercise  it  ruthlessly. 
You  have  been  up  against  an  extremely  odd  situa¬ 
tion.  And  now  you  have  gathered  here  and  met 
that  situation  in  man  fashion.  I  think  you  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  what  you  have  done. 
Speaking  for  Governor  Fort  and  for  b^r.  Pea¬ 
body  and  his  Committee  and  for  myself,  we  are 
proud  of  what  you  have  done.  You  have  said 
to  the  American  people  that  within  your  power, 
exercising  your  judgment,  protecting  yourselves, 
you  will  not  be  oblivious  to  the  rights  of  those 
whom  you  serve ;  you  will,  within  your  power, 
protect  them.  That  is  the  spirit  that  makes  for 
the  success  of  our  country. 

“And  if  all  the  industries  of  the  United  States 
will  have  that  same  spirit,  there  will  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  our  ability  to  mobilize  tbe  resources 
of  this  country  and  carry  this  war  to  a  success¬ 
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ful  conclusion.  Good  sense,  common  sense,  vis¬ 
ion,  the  judgment  of  large-minded  men— -those 
are  the  things  that  must  characterize  us  if  we 
are  to  carry  on  this  great  venture.  We  must 
not  work  singly  and  alone,  for  selfish  ends,  in 
tbe  hope  of  reaping  rich  rewards  which  will  dis¬ 
tinguish  us  merely  as  men  who  are  in  industry 
as  makers  of  money.  We  must  work  as  the 
men  that  the  papers  said  landed  in  Europe  yes¬ 
terday  will  work.  We  must  work  in  companies, 
in  batallions,  in  regiments,  and  we  must  have  in 
our  minds  the  purpose  that  we  are  going  to 
march  forward  to  victory,  victory  not  for  our¬ 
selves  but  victory  for  the  country  that  is  dearer 
to  us  than  anything  we  have  except  our  own 
families.  This  war  is  not  a  war  of  a  day.  It 
it  not  a  war  upon  which  we  entered  lightly.  It 
is  not  a  war  in  which  any  man,  no  matter  how 
old  he  is,  no  matter  what  his  resources  may 
be,  will  not  be  compelled  to  play  his  part.  We 
are  the  greatest  business  nation  on  earth,  and 
therefore  we  must  look  to  the  business  men  of 
the  country  to  lead  our  people  in  spirit.  And  _1 
think  that  the  word  that  comes  out  from  this 
gathering  will  be  an  inspiration  to  the  people  of 
the  country.” 

Secretary  Baker’s  Letter 

The  letter  of  Secretary  Baker  to  Director  Gif¬ 
ford  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  reads: 

“My  Dear  Mr.  Gifford : 

“My  attention  has  been  called  through  the 
newspapers  to  the  action  reported  to  have  been 
taken  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  during  the  past 
week  by  tbe  so-called  Committee  on  Coal  Pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  in 
co-operation  with  certain  coal  producers  and 
representatives  of  coal  mining  enterprises,  with 
regard  to  the  price  of  bituminous  and  anthracite 
coal. 

“The  fact  seems  to  he  that  the  Coal  Produc¬ 
tion  Committee  invited  to  Washington  various 
coal  operators  and  arranged  conferences  between 
them,  members  of  tbe  Coal  Production  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  members  of  tbe  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  leading  to  the  adoption  of  resolutions 
in  favor  of  an  early  and  accurate  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  costs  involved  in  the  production  of 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  as  a  basis  for 
some  future  action  by  some  official  agency  of 
the  Government  in  fixing  fair  and  just  prices 
for  these  products,  should  such  agency  be  given 
power  to  do  so. 

“Pending  such  an  ascertainment  of  costs  this 
meeting  seems  to  have  adopted  a  resolution 
whereby  tbe  operators  present  agreed  to  sell  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  at  a  price  not  higher  than  $3  per  ton, 
and  that  this  obligation  should  remain  in  force 
until  some  such  action  had  been  taken  by  an  au¬ 
thorized  governmental  agency. 

“The  color  which  has  been  given  to  this  meet¬ 
ing  and  this  resolution  in  the  newspapers  may 
well  mislead  the  public  into  believing  that  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  has  either  under¬ 
taken  itself  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  or  to  sanc¬ 
tion  its  being  fixed  by  the  Coal  Production  Com¬ 
mittee  or  that  committee  in  conjunction  with  the 
coal  operators. 

“I,  therefore,  as  President  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  write  this  to  say  that  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  National  Defense  has  no  legal  power,  and 
claims  no  legal  power,  either  to  fix  the  price  of 
coal  or  to  fix  a  maximum  price  for  coal,  or  any 
other  product.  The  Coal  Production  Committee 
is  a  subordinate  committee  of  the  Council  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense,  purely  advisory  in  its  character, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  Council 
as  to  steps  which  might  be  recommended  leacT- 
ing  to  a  stimulation  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  coal. 

“No  power  has  been  even  attempted  to  be  dele¬ 
gated  to  it  to  consider  or  deal  with  the  question 
of  price,  and  any  action  taken  by  that  committee 
or  sanction  by  that  committee  dealing  with  price, 
either  fixed  or  maximum,  for  coal  is  clearly  be¬ 
yond  the  legal  power  of  the  Coal  Production 
Committee  and  of  the  Council  of  National  De¬ 
fense,  from  which  the  committee  derives  what¬ 
ever  authority  it  has. 

“As  you  are  aware,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  directed  by  the  President  to 
ascertain  for  his  information  the  costs  involved 
in  coal  production.  I  am  to  some  extent  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  progress  made  by  the  commission. 
The  information  I  have  from  that  and  other 
sources,  I  think,  justified  me  in  believing  that 
the  price  of  $3  suggested,  or  agreed  on,  as  a 
maximum  is  an  exorbitant,  unjust,  and  oppres¬ 
sive  price. 

The  fact  that  these  conferences  were  attended 
by  members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  by  members  of  the  Council  of  National  De¬ 
fense,  of  course,  adds  nothing  to  their  legal  pow¬ 


ers,  and  I  am  sure  that  none  of  my  associates 
in  the  Council  will  dissent  from  the  view  I  have 
herein  expressed,  both  on  the  limitation  upon  the 
powers  of  the  council  and  the  Coal  Production 
Committee,  and  the  effect  of  the  action  alleged 
to  have  been  taken. 

“I  write  this  for  the  information  of  the  Coal 
Production  Committee  and  for  the  guidance  of 
all  other  sub-committees  of  the  council. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“NEWTON  D.  BAKER, 
“President  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.” 

Mr.  Daniels’  Statement 

In  a  formal  statement  Secretary  Daniels  treated 
with  the  subject  of  fuel  oil,  gas  oil,  gasoline, 
and  distillate  situation,  announcing  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  was  now  investigating  the 
cost  of  production,  and  when  it  was  determined 
the  price  to  the  producer  would  be  fixed.  Ad¬ 
vance  payments  for  fuel  oil,  he  said,  would  be 
made  on  a  basis  of  $1.26  a  barrel  delivered  at 
Port  Arthur,  Texas,  and  $1.08  a  barrel  delivered 
at  San  Francisco. 

“The  Igwest  price  offered  for  fuel  oil  de¬ 
livered  at  Port  Arthur  in  the  bids  recently 
opened,”  he  said,  “was  $1.68  per  barrel,  whereas 
the  present  price  paid  by  the  navy  is  85  cents 
a  barrel.  Aside  from  the  great  increase  in  price, 
the  bids  received  for  fuel  oil  do  not  afford  the 
navy  adequate  supplies  and  facilities  for  meeting 
its  requirements.  This  made  it  necessary  to  order 
at  once  the  quantities  required  delivered  as 
needed.” 


Rate  Increase  Suspended 

Washington,  July  5. — (Special.) — The  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  on  June  29  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  would  suspend  the  proposed 
increase  of  fifteen  per  cent  in  freight  rates 
in  Official  Classification  territory,  but  that  it 
would  permit  increases  in  coal  and  coke  in 
southern  territory  and  coal  in  western  terri¬ 
tory.  The  commission  has  already  approved 
increases  in  the  rates  on  coal,  coke  and  iron 
ore  in  Official  Classification  territory. 

In  southern  territory  the  increases  allowed 
are  on  the  basis  of  fifteen  per  cent,  with  a 
maximum  of  fifteen  cents  a  ton. 

In  the  western  territory  the  increases  are 
based  upon  fifteen  per  cent,  with  a  minimum 
of  fifteen  cents  a  ton.  These  tariffs  will  be 
suspended,  says  tbe  commission  in  its  deci¬ 
sion,  but .  the  western  carriers  may,  if  they 
so  elect,  file  new  tariffs,  carrying  increases  in 
rates  on  coal  and  coke  not  exceeding  in  any 
case  fifteen  cents  per  ton.  It  is  understood 
the  western  carriers  will  at  once  file  the  tariffs 
as  indicated  by  the  commission. 

In  addition  to  permitting  the  increased  rates 
on  coal  and  coke,  the  commission  permitted 
certain  increases  _  in  cla^s  rates  in  Official 
Classification  territory. 

The  remainder  of  the  rates  are  suspended 
until  October  28,  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
commission  considers  the  case  closed  unless 
the  financial  returns  of  the  carriers  shall  ma¬ 
terially  decrease  between  now  and  that  date. 


Washington,  July  5. — (Special.) — The  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  on  June  29  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  had  suspended  until  October 
28,  or  pending  investigation,  hearing  and  argu¬ 
ment,  the  proposed  increases  in  the  freight 
rate  on  anthracite  coal  in  Official  Classifica¬ 
tion  territory.  The  carriers  scheduled  the  in¬ 
creases  to  become  effective  on  July  1. 

Tbe  commission  will  later  fix  a  date  for  the 
beginning  of  the  taking  of  testimony,  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  will  be  some  time  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  proposed  increases  range  from  fifteen 
to  forty  cents  a  ton. 


Announcements  were  sent  out  last  week  from 
No.  1  Broadway,  New  York,  and  No.  70  Kilby 
street,  Boston,  that,  owing  to  the  retirement  on 
May  1  of  George  F.  Glitter,  the  style  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  known  as  Hartwell,  Lester  &  Glitter, 
Inc.,  was  changed  to  Hartwell  &•  Lester,  Inc.  Mr. 
Glitter,  who  is  well  known  in  the  New  York  and 
eastern  trade  through  his  long  connection  with 
the  above  corporation,  and  prior  to  that  with 
Meeker  &  Co.  of  No.  143  Liberty  street,  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  certain  interests  in  anthracite  coal 
operations,  and  is  now  making  his  headquarters 
at  No.  17  Battery  place. 


A  bill  before  the  Maryland  legislature  to  force 
bi-weekly  pay  by  coal  mines  was  allowed  to  die 
in  committee  with  adjournment  of  that  body. 
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The  Overworked  President 

If  you  pick  up  almost  any  paper  on  al- 
mo.st  any  day,  yon  discover  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  have  proposed  to  give 
some  new  power — meaning  some  new  jol) 
— to  tlie  ])resident  of  the  Ihrited  States. 

'I'oday  they  want  him  to  say  wliat  shall 
and  what  shall  not  he  allowed  to  move  by 
the  railroads.  Tomorrow  they  want  him  to 
run  the  steel  mills.  The  next  day  they  want 
him  to  take  over  the  management  of  farms. 
The  following  day  he  is  asked  to  confiscate 
and  operate  the  coal  mines.  The  next  thing 
yon  know  he  will  be  elected  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  corner  grocery  stores,  with  a 
small  side  line  job  of  serving  soft  drinks  at 
the  soda  fountain  at  the  drug  store. 

Onr  conception  of  the  president — maybe 
we  are  wrong — is  that  he  is  already  a  busy 
person.  That  is.  he  is  commander-in-chief 
of  the  United  States  army  and  navy.  He 
has  to  raise  money  to  pay  its  expenses.  He 
has  to  get  together  a  fighting  force ;  to  equip 
and  supply  officers  for  them  ;  to  arrange  for 
their  transportation;  to  provide  a  commis- 
sarv,  and  then  to  outline  a  general  plan  of 
action,  which  in  reality  is  expert  advice  to 
trained  generals. 

'Po  that  work  he  devotes  his  mornings, 
]iresnm])tively.  Then  he  spends  the  after¬ 
noon.  or  part  of  it,  maneuvering  the  fleet 
to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  army.  To¬ 
wards  sundown  he  devotes  himself  to  his 
correspondence.  In  the  twilight,  with  his 


family  around  him,  he  has  to  explain  to  Ger¬ 
many — through  Switzerland — what  he  is 
going  to  do  with  its  citizens  who  are  still 
in  the  United  States,  and  what  he  expects 
them  to  do  with  our  citizens  still  in  central 
Europe.  He  dictates  a  note  to  England, 
saying  what  in  his  opinion  should  be  done 
with  Greece  today  and  what  should  be  the 
status  of  Relginm  after  the  war.  After 
that,  he  writes  a  letter  to  Japan,  telling  it 
what  to  do  with  China,  and  in  a  footnote 
attempts  to  strike  a  bargain  by  which  Japan 
will  keep  out  of  the  United  States,  in  turn 
for  which  he  promises  to  keep  out  of 
Mexico. 

It  seems  to  ns  that  the  president  of  the 
United  States  has  quite  enough  to  do,  right 
now,  especially  if  he  is  going  to  have  any 
time  to  force  bills  through  Congress  and  to 
trade  the  appointment  of  John  Smith  as 
postmaster  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  for  the 
vote  of  Congressman  Jones  for  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  food  control  bill  in  Congress. 

However,  Congress  is  not  quite  satisfied 
that  the  president  is  earning  liis  salary  of 
$75,000  a  year,  when  he  does  only  these 
things.  Congress  wants  him,  between  din¬ 
ner  and  bedtime,  to  run  the  coal  mines,  the 
railroads,  the  waterways  and  steel  mills, 
the  munitions  plants  and  the  automobile 
works. 

Of  course,  this  is  all  tommy  rot.  Con¬ 
gress  does  not  want  any  such  thing.  Con¬ 
gress  knows  that  the  president  has  not  an 
ounce  of  reserved  energy  left  to  do  anything. 
What  they  do  want  is  that  the  president 
shall,  upon  being  given  the  power,  turn  it 
over  to  some  inconsequential  and  insignifi¬ 
cant  little  bureau  in  Washington.  Congress 
wants  this  little  bureau  to  trv  to  manage  the 
big  industries  of  the  United  States. 

Without  going  into  detail  about  the  mat¬ 
ter,  we  rather  imagine  that  Congress  has 
not  an  adequate  conception  of  what  it  means 
to  run  any  one  industry  in  the  United  States. 


Misapplied  Zeal 

We  have  quite  an  old-fashioned  notion 
about  the  province  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  war  times. 
Our  notion,  which  we  got  from  reading 
Civil  War  history,  is  about  as  follows  : 

The  work  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  to 
get  troops  together  and  to  move  them  to  the 
front  so  that  they  can  reinforce  or  relieve 
the  troops  in  action.  Involved  in  this  gi¬ 
gantic  task  is  another  equally  great,  which 
is  to  supply  those  men  with  guns,  munitions, 
food  and  clothing,  and  to  provide  field  sur¬ 
geons  and  the  like  to  take  care  of  the 
wounded.  It  is  also  within  the  province  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  help  raise  the  pub¬ 
lic  money  that  the  men  at  the  front  may 
have  what  they  need.  Then  it  is  part  of  his 
duty  to  confer  with  the  strategy  board.  He 
is  the  principal  aid  to  the  president,  who 
is  commander-in-chief  of  the  armv. 

In  this  present  war,  those  problems  are 
bigger  than  ever  before.  Apparently,  the 
work  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  greater 
than  ever  before. 

Our  present  secretary,  however,  seems  to 
be  dodging  the  main  issue.  Instead  he 
fights  with  the  producers  of  America  over 
a  paltry  matter  of  twenty-five  cents  a  ton 
on  about  a  million  tons  of  coal.  In  other 
words,  he  is  letting  the  big  problems  suffer 
while  he  quarrels  over  the  outlay  of 
$250,000. 

The  province  of  the  Secretary  of  the 


Navy  is  to  help  maneuver  the  ships ;  to  sup¬ 
ply  them  with  the  things  they  need;  to  ar¬ 
range  bases  where  they  can  call  for  supplies, 
and  so  on. 

Our  secretary,  Mr.  Daniels,  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  about  those  major  problems,  think¬ 
ing  they  can  solve  themselves.  He  is  devot¬ 
ing  him  time  to  a  quarrel  with  the  coal 
inrlustry  of  the  United  States  over  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  sixteen  and  one-half  cents  per  ton 
in  the  cost  of  coal. 

This  dabbling  of  cabinet  members  in  mi¬ 
nute  details  raises  the  question,  in  every 
thinking  mind :  How  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  good  and  holy,  can  these  cabinet 
members  afford  to  waste  their  time  on  triv¬ 
ial  and  insignificant  matters?  Is  it  because 
they  haven’t  the  capacity  for  larger  things 
and  are  they  doing  only  the  little  ixilitical 
things  for  which  they  have  the  capacity? 


Official  Anarchy 

We  heard  some  time  ago  that  the  work¬ 
men’s  and  soldiers’  delegates  in  Russia  had 
begun  about  the  confiscation  of  coal,  oil, 
timber  and  mineral  lands  of  Russia.  We 
heard  shortly  thereafter  that  the  officials  in 
the  Russian  cabinet  could  not  agree. 

Point  was  given  to  these  things  because 
Russia  is  now  a  republic  where  it  is  hard 
to  get  action,  anyway.  We  know,  always, 
that  a  republic,  which  is  the  loosest  kind  of 
government  and  anarchy,  which  is  no  gov¬ 
ernment  at  all,  are  divided  by  the  thinnest 
kind  of  a  partition.  We  all  said  that  Rus¬ 
sia  had  broken  through  the  thin  partition 
and  had  reappeared  on  the  side  of  anarchy. 

Right  there  the  United  States  became 
doubtful  of  Russia  as  a  participant  in  this 
war.  England  and  France,  at  that  moment, 
were  afraid  they  would  have  to  go  it  alone 
against  the  central  powers. 

Now  we  are  coming  to  have  a  deadly 
parallel  in  the  United  States.  Josephus 
Daniels,  secretary  of  the  navy,  has  come 
out  openly  to  say  that  the  right  of  private 
property  in  coal,  oil,  lumber,  and  all  other 
forms  of  raw  material  is  no  longer  to  be 
respected.  All  these  have,  figuratively, 
been  commandeered  for  the  public  use. 
That  sounds  precisely  like  Russia. 

In  addition,  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
have  fallen  out  among  themselves.  Lane 
makes  a  definite  suggestion  to  the  coal  men. 
He  is  a  cabinet  member  and  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense.  He  asks 
the  coal  men  to  do  a  thing  and  then  com¬ 
mends  them  for  doing  it.  He  has  no  sooner 
done  it  than  Baker  and  Daniels,  of  the  war 
and  navy  departments,  respectively,  repudi¬ 
ate  him  and  cry  out  against  the  agreement 
as  “outrageous.” 

The  viewpoint  of  Daniels  plus  the  dis¬ 
agreement  in  the  cabinet  spells  official  an¬ 
archy  at  Washington.  It  is  going  to  test 
the  power  of  the  president  to  straighten  this 
tangle.  It  may  be  that  England  will  have 
to  send  the  same  kind  of  a  commission  here, 
to  help  us  reorganize,  that  we  sent  to  Russia 
to  help  her  reorganize.  Is  that  what  we  are 
coming  to? 

In  the  meanwhile,  what  will  be  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  us  in  England  and  France?  Will 
they  have  to  abandon  hope  from  America 
as  they  had  to  abandon  hope  of  help  from 
Russia  ?  Or  will  we  be  able  to  clear  the 
cabinet  of  obstructionists  and  go  ahead 
with  our  business  of  fighting  the  war? 
The.se  are  the  serious  questions  confronting 
the  nation. 
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Why  Baker  Repudiated  the  Coal  Agreement 

This  Is  a  Statement  Showing  the  Origin  of  Baker’s  Opinion  and  Ex¬ 
posing  the  Confusion  Which  Holds  the  Official  Mind  at  Washington 


When  the  coal  men  had  finished  their  con¬ 
ference  at  Washington  last  week,  they 
hurried  home  thinking  that  the  disagreeable 
job  had  been  done.  They  were  hardly  back 
home  before  they  received  word  that  Secre¬ 
tary  Baker  had  kicked  over  the  traces  and 
had  declared  the  prices  extortionate. 

It  looked  for  a  minute  as  though  the  whole 
thing  had  gone  by  the  board.  Some  of  those 
who  stood  by  and  watched  rather  expected 
to  see  fire  works  in  Washington.  That  is, 
they  expected  that  Secretary  Lane  would  re¬ 
sent  the  action  of  his  fellow  cabinet  member 
and  would  hand  in  his  resignation.  An  old 
stager  at  Washington  said: 

“I  cannot  see  how  Lane  can  stay  in  the 
Cabinet  after  that.” 

Some  of  those  who  know  F.  S.  Peabody 
believed  that  he  would  go  down  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  raise  a  disturbance  _  because  he 
had  been  trying  to  help  the  nation  and  had 
been  studiously  insulted  by  being  called  out 
by  name  and  told  by  his  superior  officer 
that  he  had  exceeded  his  authority. 

Everything  was  of  such  a  character  that 
everyone  expected  a  “bust  up”  at  Washington. 
Then  the  truth  began  to  trickle  out  and  every¬ 
body  looked  at  the  thing  with  pity  rather 
than  with  contempt.  Here  is  the  story  of 
it. 

When  Tom  L.  Johnson  was  mayor  of 
Cleveland  and  was  trying  to  take  the  street 
railways  away  from  the  Cleveland  Electric 
and  put  them  under  his  own  company, 
financed  by  his  own  bank,  two  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  that  amiable  enterprise  were  New¬ 
ton  Baker  and  “Skip”  Colver.  Baker  was  a 
ladylike  young  fellow  who  talked  single  tax 
because  his  boss  did.  “Skip”  had  been  a 
reporter  on  the  Cleveland  Press,  a  penny 
dreadful,  and  had  been  made  secretary  of 
Johnson’s  new  railway  company.  Of  course 
he  talked  single  tax  because  his  boss  did. 

The  times  changed.  Johnson  went  bank¬ 
rupt  and  died.  Baker  became  mayor  of 
Cleveland.  Colver  quit  Cleveland  and  bought 
a  newspaper  in  St,  Paul. 

Times  changed  again  and  Baker  appeared 
as  secretary  of  war — why  or  how  has  been 
a  mystery  even  to  Cleveland.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward  “Skip”  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

When  the  coal  case  came  up.  Baker  had 
a  talk  with  Colver  and  they  agreed— on 
single  tax  logic — that  the  price  of  coal  was 
extortionate.  Baker,  having  this  expert 
and  orthodox  single  tax  opinion  from  Colver, 
went  over  to  the  White  House  to  talk  it 
over  with  klr.  Wilson.  Of  course  Baker  did  not 
talk  single  tax  to  Mr.  Wilson.  It  was  a  polite 
discussion  in  which  the  underlying  philoso¬ 
phy  was  carefully  concealed.  The  President 
merely  agreed  that,  on  principle,  it  was 
wrong  for  any  body  of  men  to  charge  a 
price  for  a  commodity  that  is  too  high.  Every¬ 
one  agrees  with  him  there.  But  he  did  not 
say  that  the  coal  price  was  too  high.  He 
had  not  been  discussing  the  coal  case  at  all. 
He  merely  was  discussing  the  basic  theor}'. 

Baker,  with  that  sort  of  support — and  with¬ 
out  talking  to  Lane  or  without  intimating 
to  Lane  what  he  intended  to  do — went  back 
to  his  office  and  wrote  out  his  statement. 
He  did  not  attack  Lane.  He  attacked  Pea¬ 
body.  And,  the  point  of  it  was  that  he  had 
appointed  Peabody.  Also,  his  letter  to  Pea¬ 
body  will  show  that  he  had  not  said  a  word 
about  price  fixing.  On  the  strength  of  that 
letter  of  appointment,  he  said  that  Peabody 
had  exceeded  his  authority. 

All  of  which  was  sophistry  and  sheer  non¬ 
sense  when  the  facts  of  the  case  are  known 
as  they  are  by  reading  the  documents.  It 
was  not  Peabody  who  initiated  the  price  con¬ 
ference.  That  came  from  Lane.  It  was  not 
Peabody  who  suggested  the  price  agreement. 
That  came  from  Lane  and  Fort.  The  truth 
is  that  Baker  butted  into  the  thing  without, 
apparently,  any  knowledge  of  the  case  at  all. 

And,  he  did  so  at  the  suggestion  of  Colver. 
Tlie  point  here  is  that  Colver  atid  Fort,  both 
members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 


do  not  agree.  Fort  tells  the  coal  men  one 
thing.  Colver  tells  the  Secretary  of  War  another 
thing.  And  there  you  are. 

After  this  exposure  of  lack  of  harmony  at 
Washington,  there  had  to  be  a  clearing  of 
the  air.  Baker  saw.  it  when  it  was  too  late. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  saw  it  when 
it  was  too  late. 

A  cabinet  divided  and  at  war  could  not 
stand. 

A  Federal  Trade  Commission  divided  and 
openl}'  at  war  could  not  be  trusted  with  the 
large  powers  which  have  been  recommended. 

Evidently  the  air  had  to  be  cleared  or  the 
whole  government,  as  at  present  constituted, 
would  have  to  go  to  smash.  And,  it  looked 
for  a  few  days  as  though  there  would  be  a 
general  cleaning  out — the  same  sort  of  a 
cleaning  which  the  nation  has  been  demand¬ 
ing  for  months. 

In  a  frantic  effort  to  stop  the  break.  Baker 
began  to  crawfish.  He  tried  to  say  that  he 
did  not  mean  what  he  clearly  had  said.  He 
tried  to  explain.  And,  as  happens  to  all  ex¬ 
planations,  he  was  proved  wrong  in  the  first 
instance  and  doubly  wrong  in  the  second. 
It  was  a  bad  mess. 

Now  the  Government  is  trying  to  state  its 
case  through  its  official  organ  here  in  New 
York — the  New  York  World.  And,  in  this 
statement  one  gets  the  idea  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  sided  with  Lane  and  has  told  Baker 
“where  he  gets  off.”  The  following  state¬ 
ment  from  the  New  York  World  is,  there¬ 
fore,  very  enlightening: 

“The  President,  according  to  the  view 
taken  by  members  of  his  Cabinet,  has  lined 
himself  up  in  the  settlement  of  the  apparent 
variance  between  these  members  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  as  a  champion  of  the  slogan 
— “No  Taking  Advantage  of  the  People  Be¬ 
cause  War  Emergencies  Open  the  Door  to 
Unreasonable  Prices.” 

“That  the  Chief  Executive  will  go  to  Con¬ 
gress  for  power  to  curb  any  indication  that 
big  interests  intend  to  take  advantage  of  the 
necessities  of  the  people  to  extort  exorbitant 
prices  from  them  on  indispensable  commo¬ 
dities  is  the  view  expressed  here.  He  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  stand  firmly  behind  the  idea 
expressed  by  Secretary  Lane  in  his  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  coal  operators  a  week  ago, 
that  a  country  that  has  conscripted  its  young- 
manhood  wilt  not  hesitate  to  conscript  its 
natural  resources  and  facilities  of  production 
when  it  becomes  apparent  that  they  are  to 
l)e  misused  by  the  men  controlling  them. 

“That  the  President  would  go  to  Congress 
to  obtain  the  power  to  buy  for  the  entire 
Nation  and  thus  thwart  any  attempt  to  rob 
the  American  people,  is  believed  by  officials 
here.  Should  the  interests  pursue,  in  the  face 
of  such  a  threat,  their  raid  on  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  consuming  public,  he  might 
even  go  so  far  as  to  ask  for  legislation  that 
would  empower  the  Government  to  fix  prices 
for  the  public  as  well  as  for  itself. 

“That  producers  of  war-time  commodities 
will  insist  upon  taking  advantage  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  allows  them  to  prey  upon  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  people  to  wring  from  them 
prices  that  not  only  give  reasonable  profit 
but  a  profit  that  would  be  considered  far  in 
excess  of  the  producers’  reasonable  earnings 
in  peace  times  is  not  considered  likely,  but 
negotiations  with  the  steel,  coal  and  lumber 
men  thus  far  in  the  war  indicate  that  they 
have  started  on  that  course. 

“The  Administration,  it  is  understood,  is 
agreeable  to  a  plan  that  will  allow  the  in¬ 
terests  a  reasonable  profit  over  the  cost  of 
production,  such  as  the  agreement  between 
the  coal  operators  and  Secretary  Lane  and 
Gov.  Fort  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Although 
the  price  of  1:5  a  ton,  which  was  tentatively 
fixed  by  the  operators,  would  have  given 
them  a  very  fair  profit,  still  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Government  in  agreeing  to  it 
took  into  account  the  speed  of  production 
which  is  encouraged  by  allowing  a  liberal 
profit,  and  the  fact  that  the  price  thus  reached 


while  perhaps  not  the  minimum  which  might 
be  secured,  W'as  in  the  light  of  prices  during 
191.5-16  and  1916-17,  a  tremendous  saving  to 
the  general  public. 

“The  price  thus  agreed  upon  may  or  may 
not  be  a  criterion  for  future  agreements 
that  may  be  expected  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  big  business.  Should  the  Govern¬ 
ment  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  the  producers, 
it  will  at  least  make  room  for  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  interests.  And  the  President,  it 
is  understood,  is  prepared  to  insist  that  the 
public  be  not  made  to  pay  any  profits  that  are 
lost  through  prices  made  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

The  fight  at  Washington,  however,  is  not 
over.  Coal  in  this  instance,  was  not  an  iso¬ 
lated  commodity.  It  was  merely  the  first  one 
of  the  commodities  to  go  to  Washington  and 
be  subjected  to  the  acid  test.  What  is  done 
with  coal  will  be  done  with  all  other  com¬ 
modities.  That  much  is  agreed.  So  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  adopted  for  coal  will  be  the  one 
adopted  for  the  other  commodities.  It  cannot 
be,  therefore,  that  the  “calling”  of  Baker  will 
end  the  dispute.  There  is  a  big  and  basic  prob¬ 
lem  which  will  have  to  be  solved. 

So,  the  radicals  in  Washington  are  going 
to  carry  on  their  fight  to  compel  the  business 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  accept  no 
larger  profits  during  the  war  than  they  get  in 
peace  times.  That  is  going  to  be  the  fight 
on  coal.  It  will  be  the  fight  on  all  other  com¬ 
modities. 

The  sentiment  of  the  radicals  is  aptly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  statement  issued  at  Washington 
by  Clifford  Thorne,  the  radical  attorney.  That 
statement  is  contained  in  the  following  dis¬ 
patch  from  Washington  to  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

Washington,  July  3 — If  the  prices  negotiated 
by  the  Coal  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  should  be  accepted  ultimately 
by  the  government  as  fair  and  reasonable,  it 
will  mean  that  the  fuel  bill  of  the  American 
people  throughout  the  ensuing  year  will  be 
$700,000,000  more  than  that  of  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  statement  made  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  today  by 
Clifford  Thorne,  Iowa  State  Railroad  Com¬ 
missioner. 

“The  tentative  prices  established  by  Mr. 
Peabody’s  committee  last  week  average  more 
than  100  per  cent  greater  than  the  prices  of  the 
same  coal  at  the  same  markets  one  year  ago,” 
declared  Mr.  Thorne. 

“Moreover  the  tentative  prices  agreed  to 
l)y  Mr.  Peabody’s  committee  last  week,  which 
have  been  heralded  as  great  reductions,”  he 
continued,  “are  from  50  to  100  per  cent  greater 
than  the  rate  at  which  many  coal  companies 
have  voluntarily  contracted  their  output  to  the 
railroads  during  the  ensuing  year,  according 
to  contracts  negotiated  within  the  last  three 
months. 

“The  New  York  Central  at  the  request  of 
counsel  for  the  shippers  in  the  fifteen  per  cent 
case  filed  the  prices  provided  in  its  contracts 
for  coal  during  the  year  1917.  There  are 
twelve  such  contracts.  The  highest  price  pro¬ 
vided  in  any  one  of  the  contracts  is  lower  than 
the  lowest  price  named  by  the  Peabody  com¬ 
mittee.  The  average  1917  coal  prices  on  coal, 
including  overlopping  contracts  and  new  con¬ 
tracts,  for  the  New  York  Central  is  below  .$2 
per  ton. 

“This  spring  the  Norfolk  &  Western  made 
forty-six  coal  contracts,  not  one  of  which  was 
for  more  than  $2  per  ton. 

“I  am  not  surprised  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  declined  to  approve  a  $2.50  or  $3 
price  for  the  United  States  Government. 

“We  have  the  average  prices  at  which  the 
coal  operators  of  Indiana  have  been  selling 
their  product  during  the  past  few  months,  and 
we  find  the  prices  established  by  the  Peabody 
committee  are  over  50  per  cent  greater  than 
tlie  actual  prices  averaged  in  any  one  of  the 
past  six  months,  up  to  and  including  April, 
1917.” 
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News  Local  to  Chicago 

The  Kendrick  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  Northwestern 
agents  for  the  Taylor  Coal  Co. 

The  next  tournament  of  the  Coal  Trade  Golf 
.^ssociation  will  be  held  at  Flossmoor  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  July  11th. 

John  C.  Cosgrove,  of  the  Johnstown,  Pa.,  offices 
of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  paid  a  visit  to  the  local  head- 
ipiarters  of  the  company  this  week. 

The  Chicago  office  of  the  Vandalia  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  is  to  move  to  more  spacious  cpiarters  in  the 
Old  Colony  building,  occupying  suite  No.  1500. 

Knocb  Carver  and  Paul  Cosgrove  of  Cosgrove 
&  Co.  spent  the  latter  part  of  last  week  at  the 
company’s  properties  at  Johnston  City,  111. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week,  the  Northern  Illinois 
Coal  Trade  Bureau  held  its  regular  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago,  with  a  good  attendance  reported. 

Lewis  Overholt,  president  of  the  S.  &  S.  Fuel 
Company,  spent  a  portion  of  the  week  on  his 
regular  visit  to  the  mines  at  Pana,  Illinois. 

E.  T.  Bent,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Coal  Company,  is  taking  a  well 
earned  vacation  at  Colorado  Springs.  Mr.  Bent 
is  expected  to  return  the  latter  part  of  July. 

M.  A.  Rolfe,  president  of  the  Black  Gem  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Rolfe  and 
friends,  are  making  a  two  weeks’  automobile  tour¬ 
ing  trip  in  the  East. 

Among  the  retailers  seen  on  the  street  this  week 
were  W.  C.  Oakley  of  Oakley  &  Oldfield  Coal  Co., 
of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  E.  Sponsler  of  Carbon- 
dale.  Ill. 

II.  J.  Meehan,  general  manager  of  mines  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Pittsburg,  was  seen  on  the  street  the 
early  part  of  the  week. 

A.  H.  Speulda,  formerly  of  W.  P.  Rend  &  Co. 
and  more  recently  connected  with  T.  C.  Keller  & 
Co.,  has  joined  the  force  of  L.  W.  Jones  &  Co. 
and  will  continue  to  cover  the  Northwest  terri¬ 
tory,  which  is  his  old  stamping  ground. 

R.  R.  Yeagley,  of  Logansport,  Ind.,  secretary 
of  the  Indiana  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  As.socia- 
tion,  passed  through  Chicago  last  week  on  his  way 
to  Dalles  at  Kilbourne,  Wis.,  where  he  will  spend 
his  vacation. 

Arthur  Connor,  who  has  been  sales  agent  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  the  Federal  Coal  Company 
of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  will  enter  the  Chicago 
market  handling  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  West 
Virginia  coals. 

E.  R.  Keeler,  sales  manager  for  the  Taylor  Coal 
Co.,  has  joined  the  officers’  reserve  camp  at  Fort 
Sheridan,  Ill.  H.  J.  Ellis  of  the  company  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  duties  of  sales  manager  and  is  being 
assisted  by  FI.  L.  Hirtzler,  who  has  been  repre¬ 
senting  the  concern  in  Eastern  Iowa. 

The  Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation,  on  account  of 
the  additions  made  to  its  office  and  sales  forces, 
which  increase  was  made  necessary  by  the  recent 
acquisition  of  the  Purity  and  Moderwell  mines  in 
Franklin  county,  has  been  forced  to  take  addi¬ 
tional  office  space  in  the  McCormick  building. 
The  company  is  now  occupying  practically  the 
entire  south  half  of  the  eleventh  floor. 

Information  has  been  received  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Merchants’  Association  from  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the  Re¬ 
consignment  Diversion  Tariffs  now  under  sus¬ 
pension  have  been  further  suspended  until 
January  13,  1918.  This  leaves  the  very  im¬ 
portant  question  of  Illinois  intrastate  tariffs 
in  an  unsettled  condition. 

The  tonnage  at  all  the  southern  Illinois 
mines  will  be  extremely  light  this  week  owing 
to  the  holiday.  This  meant  half  the  usual  ton¬ 
nage  on  the  3rd  and  half  on  the  5th,  so  the 
mines  really  lost  two  days  by  the  celebration 
instead  of  one.  A  bone  dry  law  in  the  mining- 
regions  would  do  more  to  increase  the  ton¬ 
nage  than  all  the  pooling  arrangements  com- 
1)ined. 

It  is  announced  that  C.  IM.  Moderwell  &  Com¬ 
pany  will  deal  in  coal  and  coke  at  wholesale  as 
in  the  past.  The  management  of  the  company 
will  remain  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  in 
the  past  contributed  to  its  success,  viz. :  Henry 
E.  Patrick,  Charles  E.  Pennington,  E.  F.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  James  Anderson  and  Miss  Margaret  Mc- 
Inerney,  while  Mr.  Moderwell  has  arranged  to 
give  the  company’s  affairs  a  part  of  his  time. 

Among  the  out-of-town  operators  who  were 
seen  on  the  street  this  week  were,  C.  C.  Swift, 
general  manager  of  the  LaSalle  County  Carbon 
Coal  Company  of  LaSalle,  Illinois,  who  was  ac¬ 


companied  by  L.  W.  Smith,  the  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  comiiany.  P.  J.  Linskey  of  the  Murphy, 
Linskey  &  Kasher  Coal  Company,  of  Pon¬ 
tiac,  Illinois,  and  ficorge  B.  Gallon,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Toluca  Coal  Company  of  Toluca.  Ill. 

John  B.  Wallace,  general  manager  of  the  Cres¬ 
cent  Coal  Company  vf  Chicago,  paid  a  visit  to 
the  mines  at  Brereton,  111.,  this  week.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  reports  that  there  is  dissension  existing  be¬ 
tween  miners  and  drivers  in  the  I'ulton  county 
district,  on  account  of  the  demantls  being  made 
l)y  the  drivers,  which  the  miners  consider  unfair. 
Nothing  serious  is  expected  to  develop,  as  the 
miners  are  taking  the  stand  that  all  are  bound  un¬ 
der  contract  and  honor  to  produce  all  the  coal  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  present  war  conditions. 

Jim  Turner,  sales  manager  for  the  Reliance- 
Jellico  Coal  Sales  Agency,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
says  F'ranklin  county  coal  received  a  black  eye 
in  Michigan  last  fall  that  cannot  help  but  re¬ 
tard  the  tonnage  moved  to  that  state.  On  in¬ 
vestigation  it  was  found  that  I'ranklin  county 
coal  is  being  billed  from  nearly  every  district 
in  the  state,  including  Belleville  and  Spring- 
field.  Buyers  should  familiarize  themselves 
with  billing  points  if  they  do  not  wish  to  be 
imposed  upon. 

The  Willfred  mine,  near  Shellnirn,  Ind.,  which 
was  sold  in  1905  to  the  Dering  Coal  Company 
and  which  later  was  returned  to  the  bondhold¬ 
ers,  has  been  taken  over  by  William  S.  Freeman, 
who  has  organized  a  new  company.  The  prop¬ 
erty  will  be  operated  again  by  Mr.  Freeman  un¬ 
der  the  company’s  original  name,  the  Willfred 
Coal  Company.  The  company  has  opened  offices 
at  suite  1201  Stock  Exchange  building,  and  Mr. 
Freeman  will  resume  the  duties  of  general  man¬ 
ager. 

An  organization  of  the  operators  located 
at  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  will  probably 
be  formed  shortly  for  the  express  purpose 
of  seeing  that  cars  are  allotted  in  accordance 
with  rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  The  practice  of  taking  half  the 
available  cars  for  company  coal  with  the  com¬ 
pany  partly  paying  for  the  coal  by  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  steady  running  time  has  convineed  the 
operators  they  must  organize  for  their  mutual 
protection. 

A  committee  representing  the  Chicago  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  met  with  Samuel  In- 
sull,  chairman  of  the  Illinois  State  Council  of 
Defense,  July  5th  to  discuss  “whether  some¬ 
thing  could  be  done  about  the  retail  coal  sit¬ 
uation  in  Chicago.”  The  committee  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Homer  D.  Jones,  president  of  the 
Western  Fuel  Company;  Milton  E.  Robinson, 
president  of  the  Milton  E.  Robinson  Coal 
Company;  H.  G.  Petersen,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  J.  B.  Petersen  Coal  Company;  W. 
P.  Worth,  president  of  the  Franklin  Coal 
Company,  and  Charles  W.  Jackson,  general 
manager  of  the  F.  G.  Hartwell  Company. 
They  were  appointed  to  the  committee  at  a 
mass  meeting  of  150  retail  coal  dealers,  who, 
they  said,  represented  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
retail  coal  distribution  of  Chicago. 

At  the  opening  of  the  conference  Mr.  In- 
sull  reported  what  the  state  council  already 
lias  done  to  relieve  the  present  coal  situation 
and  to  prevent  a  shortage  next  winter.  He 
read  the  recommendations  of  the  council’s  ad¬ 
visory  committee  on  coal  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  the  letters  which  have  been  sent 
to  the  various  concerns  interested  to  get  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  recommendations. 

“We  intend  going  further,”  Mr.  Insull  said, 
“and  will  present  a  copy  of  these  rules  to  the 
state  public  utilities  commission  and  to  the 
interstate  commerce  commission,  with  the 
hope  of  getting  them  adopted  as  an  agreed  set 
of  rules.” 

The  members  of  the  committee  then  pre¬ 
sented  their  case. 

“The  members  of  the  committee  told  me,” 
Mr.  Insull  said  later,  “that  the  first  effect  of 
press  dispatches  from  Washington  foretelling 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  had  been  to 
stop,  absolutely,  the  delivery  of  coal  to  domes¬ 
tic  and  flat  owner  consumers  in  Chicago. 

“They  said  the  public  misapprehended  the 
meaning  of  the  dispatches,  thinking  that  the 
prices  quoted  meant  retail  prices,  whereas 
they  were  in  reality  wholesale  prices  to  job¬ 
bers.  Naturally  the  public  must  bear  the  cost 
of  distribution,  which  the  members  of  the 
committee  said  is  $1.25  a  ton,  the  teaming  cost 
alone  being  65  cents  a  ton. 

“Besides  reciting  what  this  council  has  al¬ 
ready  done  both  to  lower  the  cost  of  coal  to 
the  consumer  and  to  avert  a  shortage  this  com¬ 
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ing  winter,  I  was  unable  to  advise  the  com- 
mitee  how  to  meet  the  situation.  But  if  this 
check  to  the  delivery  and  storage  of  coal  now 
is  for  any  cause  or  causes  continued  it  will 
necessarily  result  in  a  shortage  later  in  the 
season. 

“Coal  production  is  largely  a  question  of 
the  demand  at  the  mines.  If  there  is  no  de¬ 
mand,  production  will  naturally  fall  off,  for 
while  the  mines  can  store  certain  amounts, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  mine  and  store 
enough  to  prevent  a  shortage  later.  The  only 
way  to  meet  the  certain  demand  later  on  is 
for  the  mines  to  run  as  strong  in  July  as  they 
do  in  December,  and  the  only  way  that  can 
be  assured  is  for  the  public  to  buy  coal  now 
and  store  it  for  winter.” 


Ohio  State  Regulation 

Following  on  the  heels  of  the  agreement 
reached  at  Washington  between  the  federal  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  coal  operators  of  the  country, 
Governor  Cox’s  conference  at  Columbus,  June  29, 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  anti-climax.  Instead  of 
being  a  pace-maker,  it  had  to  fall  in  behind, 
robbed  of  its  proposed  function,  since  it  could 
take  no  action  of  vital  character  without  con¬ 
flicting  with  the  national  plans. 

A  number  of  coal  and  railroad  men  from 
over  the  state  were  attracted  to  the  event,  and 
reinforced  by  a  large  local  contingent,  a  good- 
sized  body  was  present  in  the  Senate  chamber 
when  the  meeting  was  called  to  order.  The 
Governor  gave  his  reasons  for  the  conference, 
which  he  stated  were  both  patriotic  and  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  in  conformity  to  a  wide  public  senti¬ 
ment.  Coal  prices  had  been  subject  to  hys¬ 
teria,  which  had  run  them  up  to  an  abnormal 
point,  and  threatened  to  drag  in  with  them  ad¬ 
vances  in  other  industry.  He  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  coal  exchange  to  look  after 
the  wants  of  communities  and  prevent  coal 
famines. 

General  Warren  Keifer,  of  Springfield,  a  Civil 
War  veteran  and  a  former  figure  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Congress,  made  a  speech  intended  to  arouse 
the  patriotic  spirit.  In  a  general  discussion  it  was 
disclosed  that  the  Governor  and  -Attorney  General 
McGhee  were  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  fifty 
cents  per  ton  below  that  fixed  at  Washington. 
Former  Attorney  General  Turner,  representing 
the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange,  stated  that 
Ohio  used  twice  the  amount  of  coal  tonnage  it 
produced,  or  approximately  a  70,000,000  tons  con¬ 
sumption  against  a  record  production  of  36,000.- 
000  tons.  Cheaper  coal,  relatively,  in  Ohio  would 
mean  the  buying  of  more  outside  coal  at  an  in¬ 
creased  price  over  home  product,  as  Ohio  coal 
is  much  sought  by  buyers  beyond  her  borders. 

F’pon  the  question  being  put  up  to  them,  the 
operators  gave  their  assent  by  rising  vote,  to  have 
a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investi¬ 
gating  and  reporting  upon  the  whole  matter.  The 
following  persons  were  named :  T.  H.  Mather, 
William  Harper  and  C.  E.  Sullivan,  of  Cleveland; 
John  M.  Roan,  a  former  Ohio  mine  inspector; 
M.  B.  Hammond,  of  Ohio  State  University:  G.  C. 
Weitzel,  president  of  the  New  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Company,  and  George  ^I.  Barker,  secretary  of  the 
Maynard  Coal  Company. 


Fuel  Coal  for  the  P.  R.  R. 

The  second  of  the  meetings  of  the  operators  of 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  fields  in  Philadelphia, 
to  discuss  the  matter  of  supplying  fuel  coal  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was  held  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  June  29th.  At  the  previous  conference,  it 
was  stated  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  still 
needed  about  6,000,000  tons  of  coal  that  it  had 
not  contracted  for,  and  at  this  conference  there 
was  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  practice  of 
the  road  in  furnishing  cars  for  fuel  supplj'  to  the 
detriment  of  the  commercial  shippers. 

As  a  result  of  the  last  conference,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  if  SO  per  cent  of  the  shippers  in  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  territory  would  assent  to 
furnishing  a  certain  pro  rata  of  fuel  coal  at  the 
rate  of  $2.55  net,  or  $2.S5  gross,  that  all  of  the 
operators  would  assent  to  same.  In  this  way  it 
was  felt  that  the  unequal  distribution  of  cars 
would  be  stopped,  and  that  as  each  shipper  would 
have  a  pro  rata  amount  of  fuel  tonnage  as  com¬ 
pared  with  commercial  tonnage,  that  the  situation 
would  be  better  for  all  concerned.  Should  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  operators  agree  to  the  above 
plan,  it  is  believed  that  the  operators  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  west,  will  make  similar  arrangements  with 
the  railroad  for  furnishing  a  certain  amount  of 
its  fuel  supply. 
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Facts  Which  Determine 

The  Export  Situation 

While  the  American  coal  trade  is  muddled 
as  never  before,  due  to  the  happenings  in 
Washington  over  the  past  week,  as  chronicled 
in  our  issue  of  last  week  and  in  our  news 
columns  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  this  has  had 
little  efifect  on  the  export  business.  As  was 
announced  in  Washington  last  week  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  conference  whereby  the  coal 
men  understood  that  they  had  made  a  deal 
with  the  Government  representatives  for  a  • 
maximum  price  to  apply  on  domestic  coal,  the 
agreement  left  the  prices  on  bunker  coals 
and  export  coals  still  open.  In  short  the 
coal  men  were  given  to  understand  that 
prices  on  export  coals  would  be  subject  to 
competition,  and  not  to  regulation  by  the 
Government. 

In  the  trans-atlantic  export  trade  now, 
negotiations  are  so  to  speak,  practiplly  be¬ 
tween  American  coal  men  and  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments.  No  coal  can  be  exported  with¬ 
out  Government  sanction,  so  that  individual 
efforts  count  for  little  even  as  regards  com¬ 
mercial  business,  which  must  be  handled 
through  Government  sanction.  It  has  been 
stated  repeatedly  recently  that  since  America 
engaged  in  the  war,  that  America  would  have 
to  supply  a  great  quantity  of  coal  for  France 
and  Italy,  and  the  trade  has  been  anticipating 
that  at  any  moment  the  numerous  vessels  may 
be  placed  for  tonnage  for  those  nations.  Nat¬ 
urally  such  movements  would  not  be  made 
public  immediately. 

Demand  for  South  American  and  West 
Indies  shipments  continue  strong,  with  a  nor¬ 
mal  tonnage  moving  to  these  •  destina¬ 
tions.  So  far  the  control  of  exports  by  the 
government  has  not  had  any  appreciable  in¬ 
fluence  on  business  through  the  HamptoJi 
Roads  piers. 

This  week  found  very  little  free  coal  to  be 
obtained  at  any  of  the  three  piers  at  Hampton 
Roads,  practically  every  shipper  apparently 
having  plenty  of  bottoms  either  on  hand  or  to 
arrive  within  due  time,  to  take  care  of  accu¬ 
mulation  at  the  piers.  The  most  recent  sales 
of  spot  coals  of  the  New  River  and  Poca¬ 
hontas  varieties,  have  been  on  a  basis  of 
$6.50  to  $7.50  per  ton. 

Recent  Coal  Freight  Charters 

Schr.  Socony  (280  tons).  New  York  to  St.  John's,  N. 

F,.  coal,  private  terms. 

Ship  Sorfarer  (Nor.),  (2,410  tons),  Atlantic  Range  to 
Rio  Janeiro  or  Santos,  coal,  private  terms. 

Schr.  Samuel  W.  Hathway  (006  tons),  Virginia  to 
Guadeloupe,  coal,  $14. 

Schr.  Charles  I).  Loveland  (653  tons),  Virginia  to 
Martinique,  coal,  private  terms. 

Schr.  - -  (1,200),  tons,  deadweight,  Hampton  Roads 

to  Lisbon,  $55,  coal. 

Foreign  Freight  Rates 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.’s  Produce  Exchange, 
New  York,  under  date  of  July  2,  report  as 
follows:  During  the  past  week  there  has 
been  very  little  change  in  the  freight  situation 
for  export  coal,  and  very  few  charters  were 
effected,  and  none  of  any  importance  reported. 

Freight  rates  to  all  destinations  still  tend 
to  higher  levels  on  account  of  the  tonnage 
scarcity. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  on  coal  by 
steamer  as  follows: 

West  Coast  of  Italy,  Marseilles  about  $100;  Spanish 
ports,  125s  to  150s  to  Atlantic;  135s  to  160s  to  Mediter¬ 
ranean  (Spanish  dues  for  account  of  cargo). 

NOTE. — Charters  for  Italy,  France  and  Spain  read: 
“Lay  days  to  commence  on  steamer^s  arrival  at  or  off 
port  of  discharge.*’ 

Montevideo,  125s  to  127s  6d;  La  Plata  or  Buenos 
Aires,  125s  to  127s  6d;  Rosario,  about  132s;  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  about  $32.50  net;  Santos,  about  $34  net;  to  a 
good  port  in  Chile,  $17.50  to  $18.50;  Havana,  $5.75  to 
$6;  Cardenas  or  Sagua,  $7.50  to  $8;  Cienfuegos,  about  $8; 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  about  $10.75;  St.  Lucia,  about 
$10.75;  St.  Thomas,  $9  to  $9.50;  Barbados,  about  $10.75; 
Kingston,  $7.50  to  $7.75;  Curacao,  $9  to  $9.50  and  p.  c.; 
Santiago,  about  $8;  Guantanamo,  about  $8;  Bermuda,  $7 
to  $8;  Vera  Cruz,  $9  to  $10;  Tampico,  $9  to  $10. 

Export  Trade  and  Shipping  Briefs 

In  May,  1917,  England  exported  3,664,82.1 
tons  of  coal,  coke  and  manufactured  fuel.  This 
compares  with  3,825,387  tons  in  May,  1916. 
The  total  for  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year  totalled  15,795,303  tons  as  compared  with 
17,000,732  tons  in  the  first  five  months  of 
1910. 

A  Danish  Mission  is  visiting  various  belli¬ 
gerent  countries  to  negotiate  questions  of 
importance  to  Denmark.  The  questions  to 


Our  Export  Prospects 

be  discussed  with  Great  Britain  relate  chiefly 
to  coal  and  grain  supplies.  In  a  recent  speech 
M.  Rode,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  stated  that 
Denmark  required  300,000  tons  of  coal  a  month, 
besides  coke  and  other  fuel.  Eighty  ships 
were  required  to  cross  the  North  Sea  regularly 
in  order  to  bring  this  fuel,  but  these  ships 
were  no  longer  available,  and  the  number  de¬ 
creased  daily.  In  the  months  February  to 
May,  Denmark  needed  1,200,000  tons,  but  re¬ 
ceived  only  a  little  over  400,000  tons.  Nego¬ 
tiations  were  being  made  with  the  belligerent 
powers  to  allow  American  oil  tank  ships  to 
sail  under  Danish  colors. 

The  provisional  Russian  government  has  de¬ 
cided  to  establish  a  state  coal  monopoly,  dating 

Anthracite  Operators 

Washington,  July  5. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — On  June  30,  Commissioner  Fort  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  authorized  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  anthracite  operators,  like  the  bi¬ 
tuminous,  are  in  complete  accord  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  its  efforts  to  bring  about  coal  price 
regulation. 

“In  the  issuance  of  the  tentative  maximum 
price  for  bituminous  coal  no  reference  was  made 
to  anthracite,”  the  commissioner  said,  “for  the 
reason  that  a  tentative  maximum  price  had  al¬ 
ready  been  made  by  the  anthracite  operators  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  they  have 
kept.” 

More  than  two  months  ago,  it  is  now  made 
clear,  about  sixty  of  the  anthracite  operators  of 
the  country  began  round-the-table  conferences 
with  the  members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Washington  in  an  effort  to  establish  a 
tentative  maximum  price  and  better  means  for 
distribution  of  anthracite  coal  throughout  the 
country.  These  operators,  who  were  representa¬ 
tives  of  large  corporations,  railways  and  others, 
that  handle  anthracite  and  of  smaller  individual 
concerns,  were  in  session  here  continuously  for 
a  time.  The  problems  of  the  large  operators  were 
settled  first  and  then  the  duties  of  representation 
devolved  vipon  three  men,  one  of  whom  was 
S.  D.  Warriner,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Coal  Production  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The  confer¬ 
ences  resulted  in  standard  prices  being  established 
at  the  mines  for  all  of  the  many  varieties  of  the 
nine  sizes  of  anthracite.  These  prices  were 
agreed  upon  without  any  pressure  being  brought 
to  bear  by  the  Government.  They  were  slightly 
lower  for  railway  producers,  who  had  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  distribution  and  storage  facilities,  than 
for  the  smaller  individual  operators. 

“Since  then,”  Mr.  Warriner  explained  tonight, 
“not  one  sale  has  been  made  by  the  anthracite 
operators  of  the  country,  who  are  sixty  or  sev¬ 
enty  in  number,  all  in  Pennsylvania,  without  that 
sale  being  reported  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.” 

“The  tentative  maximum  price  established  by 
the  anthracite  operators,”  Commissioner  Fort 
said,  “still  stands,  until  such  time  as  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  able  accurately  to  ascertain 
their  cost  of  mining,  after  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  bituminous,  the  permaijent  maximum  price 
of  anthracite  will  be  announced.” 

The  commissioner  also  stated  that  the  anthra¬ 
cite  operators  have  agreed,  pending  establishment 
of  the  maximum  price,  to  allow  fifty  cents  a  ton 
reduction  on  all  Government  requirements. 

When  the  conferences  between  the  anthracite 
operators  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
were  being  held  a  considerable  reduction  in  prices 
for  anthracite  was  agreed  upon  and  put  into 
effect  in  addition  to  the  regular  discount  of  fifty 
cents  allowed  in  April,  of  forty  cents  in  May  and 
in  addition  to  the  usual  reduction  of  thirty  cents 
that  is  regularly  allowed  in  July. 

“We  have  been  trying  to  maintain  the  normal 
distribution,”  ]\Ir.  Warriner  explained.  “At  the 
present  time  we  are  making  special  efforts  to  take 
care  of  the  remote  sections  of  the  country,  such 
as  the  Northwest  and  New  England,  where  the 
disruption  was  severe  because  of  the  breaking 
down  of  the  coast  barge  supply.  The  situation 
everywhere  is  now  greatly  improved,  the  more 
serious  obstructions  have  been  removed  and  the 
deliveries  show  a  handsome  increase  over  the 
corresponding  time  last  year.” 

Mr.  Warriner  pointed  out  that,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  the  anthracite  distribution  would  prove 
entirely  satisfactory  if  the  people  of  the  country 
would  co-operate  to  the  extent  of  avoiding  all 
unnecessary  hoarding. 


from  July  14.  At  first  the  monopoly  will  be 
confined  to  the  Donaetz  Basin,  in  Southern 
Russia,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important 
coal  district  of  the  country,  containing  1,500 
mines.  The  purpose  of  the  monopoly  is  to 
supply  the  internal  market  more  equitably,  pre¬ 
vent  speculation  and  to  establish  prices  which, 
while  preventing  undue  profits,  will  enable  the 
running  of  the  mines  without  loss  under  the 
present  high  scale  of  wages.  The  Ministry 
of  Trade  says  there  will  be  a  large  economy 
in  transport  as  a  result  of  compulsory  con¬ 
sumption  on  the  spot  of  coal  of  low  heating 
(|uality,  leaving  the  better  coal  for  distribution 
throughout  the  republic.  The  government  will 
allot  $20,000,000  working  capital  for  the  mo¬ 
nopoly.  Profits  will  be  used  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  machinery  and  for  increasing 
otherwise  the  technical  efficiency  of  the  mines. 

Agree  With  Government 

It  was  also  intimated  by  a  Government  official 
that  anthracite  deliveries  and  prices  to  consumers 
would  be  further  improved  before  winter  sets 
in  because  of  the  further  regulations  of  jobbing 
rates  for  carload  lots,  of  railroad  facilities,  and 
the  reduction  of  margins  paid  retailers,  which 
is  the  next  step  to  be  undertaken,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  representatives  of  the  retailers  in 
country  and  cities,  by  the  Coal  Production  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Sec¬ 
retary  Lane. 

“Consumers,”  this  official  said,  “can  feel  as¬ 
sured  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  have 
voluntary  regulation  of  the  highest  order,  and 
that  prices  therefore,  in  all  probability,  will  be 
lower  than  they  are.” 


Peabody  on  Price  Wrangle 

On  Monday  morning,  as  a  result  of  the  state¬ 
ments  in  the  Sunday  papers  by  Secretary  of 
War  Baker,  one  of  the  New  York  operators  wrote 
F.  S.  Peabody,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
coal  production  of  the  National  Council  of  De¬ 
fense,  as  follows : 

“What  policy  do  you  advise  as  a  result  of  latest 
developments?  The  general  tendency  this  morn¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  trade  is  to  continue  selling 
at  full  market  prices.  Do  we  stand  in  danger  of 
prosecution  if  we  follow  the  outline  of  prices 
established  by  Secreatry  Lane,  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  coal  committee?  Please  answer.” 

The  reply  received  in  due  time  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  signed  F.  S.  Peabody,  read  as  follows : 

“We  will  expect  operators  to  carry  out  plan 
adopted  here  last  week.  Tentative  maximum 
prices  were  established  by  Secretary  Lane,  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  aiid  this  committee,  and 
not  by  coal  operators.” 


Tidewater  Pooling  Delayed 

It  is  understood  that  the  pooling  of  coal  at 
tidewater,  to  be  carried  out  under  the  style  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  of  which  Rembrandt 
Peale  is  serving  as  commissioner,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  Woodward  building,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  will  not  become  effective  before  the  15th. 
There  were  a  great  many  details  to  be  worked 
out  before  the  plan  could  be  started,  and  those 
who  have  the  work  in  hand  are  anxious  that  ev¬ 
ery  detail  be  completed  before  starting  the  pooling 
arrangement. 

For  this  purpose,  visits  were  made  to  Cleve¬ 
land  during  the  past  week  by  some  of  the  parties 
interested,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  see  just  how 
coal  is  handled  in  the  lake  pooling  plan. 

Last  week,  appointments  were  made  of  the  dep¬ 
uty  commissioners  who  will  look  after  the  pool¬ 
ing  arrangements  at  the  various  ports. 

J.  W.  Searles,  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  was 
named  as  the  deputy  commissioner  for  New  York. 
Mr.  Searles  will  open  offices  in  the  Singer  build¬ 
ing,  No.  149  Broadway,  about  the  15th. 

Harry  Boulton,  the  well  known  operator  of 
Clearfield,  Pa.,  will  be  deputy  commissioner  locat¬ 
ed  in  Philadelphia. 

George  F.  ^lalone,  superintendent  of  car  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  will  be 
deputy  commissioner  at  Baltimore. 

J.  W.  Howe  of  the  coal  traffic  department  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  will  be  deputy  commis¬ 
sioner  at  Norfolk. 


The  city  of  Boston  is  still  looking  for  100,000 
tons  of  coal.  A  month  ago  the  mayor  turned 
down  bids  for  the  coal,  and  readvertised  for 
bids,  but  none  were  received. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  July  5. —  (Special 
Telegram) . — Jobbers  can  charge  twenty-five 
cents  per  ton  more  than  the  operators’ 
maximum  price,  George  W.  Reed,  secretary, 
Committee  on  Coal  Production  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  says,  and  he 
has  just  officially  notified  the  Coal  Jobbers 
Association  at  Chicago  to  this  effect. 
Twenty-five  cents  is  the  limit  for  jobbers 
no  matter  how  many  handle  it,  so  that  after 
))eing  sold  by  operator,  jobl)ers  must  divide 
the  twenty-five  cents  if  more  than  one 
handles  it. 


Washington,  12:2'9  p.  m.,  July  6. —  (Special 
Telegram.) — Indications  now  are  that  the  food 
bill  will  pass  the  senate  with  authority  granted 
to  the  President  to  commandeer  coal  and  sell  it 
at  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  food  administrator. 
Fuel  oil  will  be  probably  included  in  the  bill. 


Washington,  13:43  p.  m.,  July  C. — (Special 
Telegram.) — Senator  Smith  of  Michigan  is  pre¬ 
paring  an  amendment  to  be  offered  to  the  food 
and  fuel  bill,  exempting  from  the  draft  all  coal 
miners  and  others  employed  in  the  handling  of 
coal.  This,  he  says,  will  insure  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  most  necessary  commodity  and  by 
keeping  up  production  keep  down  prices. 

General  Review 

Washington  News  Temporarily  Halts  Trad¬ 
ing  in  the  Coal  Industry,  Although  the 
Demand  Continues  Unabated 

The  wrangle  at  Washington  over  bitumi¬ 
nous  prices  has  completely  upset  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  the  coal  men  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  As  far  as  new  business  is  concerned, 
all  parties  in  trading  transactions  have  adopted 
a  “watchful  waiting”  policy.  However,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  fuel  seems  unabated  and  receipts  of 
coal  by  both  rail  and  water  in  the  east  have 
continued  to  improve  during  the  past  week, 
the  trade  being  busy  effecting  deliveries  on  the 
old  contracts. 

The  anthracite  trade  has  been  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  news  from  Washington  last 
week,  fixing  a  maximum  price  on  bituminous 
coal,  the  average  consumer  looking  upon  the 
newspaper  announcements  as  affecting  hard  as 
well  as  soft  coals. 

In  New  York  the  bituminous  trade  has  gone 
through  a  tempestuous  week  at  the  moment 
the  market  is  full  of  squalls.  Buying  was 
very  light  on  both  Monday  and  Tuesday  as  a 
result  of  the  news  from  Washington  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  trading  was,  therefore  halted,  await¬ 
ing  more  light  upon  the  situation. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district  many  producers 
refused  to  quote  on  inquiries  early  this  week 
and  it  is  evident  that  spot  sales  will  be  very 
light  the  shipments  being  largely  confined 
to  contract  deliveries  at  prices  made  in  the 
past. 

In  the  central  states,  scarcely  any  coal  has 
been  moving  except  the  amount  necessary 
to  take  care  of  immediate  wants.  No  one  ap¬ 
parently  is  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  buying 
for  the  future.  The  scarcity  of  cars  has  played 
havoc  with  the  dispatch  of  boats  the  latter 
part  of  last  week  and  many  vessels  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  wait  from  forty-eight  to  sixty  hours 
to  discharge  ore  cargoes  at  the  Port  of  Cleve¬ 
land. 

At  the  head  of  the  lakes,  the  possibility  of 
a  serious  coal  shortage  over  the  northwest 
next  winter  is  absorbing  the  attention  of  the 
dock  operators,  it  being  pointed  out  that  the 
receipts  of  coal  at  the  docks  are  averaging 
less  than  1,000,000  tons  a  month  whereas,  to 
cover  the  estimated  consumption  for  that  ter¬ 
ritory,  at  least  double  that  tonnage  should  be 
unloaded.  The  price  situation  in  the  north¬ 
west  on  bituminous  coal  is  generally  one  of 
standing  pat. 

The  southern  railways,  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  the  government  agents,  have  been  a  little 
more  successful  in  getting  empty  cars  on 
their  lines,  although  the  shifting  of  embargoes 
still  hampers  the  free  movement  to  connecting 
lines  and  to  the  lakes.  It  is  reported  that  the 
extreme  south,  some  of  the  Alabama  mines 
have  secured  a  100  per  cent  car  supply  during 
ihe  last  week.  In  that  territory  labor  con¬ 
tinues  scarce  and  is  in  a  more  or  less  agitated 
condition,  owing  to  the  result  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  campaign  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Mines  Workers. 


Illinois  Coal  Prices 

TO  ILLINOIS  OPER.M'ORS: 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Franklin  K. 
Lane,  Gov.  J.  F.  Fort  of  the  h'ederal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Coal  Production  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Defense  Council,  in 
a  conference  held  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
June  30th  to  38th  inclusive,  having  heard 
the  statements  of  the  coal  operators  of  the 
country  regarding  production  costs,  and  the 
conditions  now  surrounding  that  industry, 
recommended  the  following  maximum 
prices  for  Illinois,  to  which  the  special 
committee  of  seven  Illinois  operators  as¬ 
sented  : 

Mine-run,  3  in.,  l^  in.,  1%  in.  and  in. 
Screenings  Nos.  4  and  5,  $3.7.5. 

♦Domestic  sizes  below  indicated,  $.3.50. 

Lump  (134  in.  to  6  in.)  ; 

F'urnace  (6  in.  by  3  in.)  ; 

Small  Egg  (3  in.  by  3  in.)  ; 

Stove  (3  in.  by  1)4  in.)  ; 

Domestic  Chestnut  (1%  in.  by  in.). 

*Or  any  combination  of  these  sizes 
greater  than  coal  passing  through  a  1)4  in. 
round  perforation. 

All  per  net  ton  of  3,000  pounds  f.  o.  b. 
mines  delivery. 

The  following  districts  were  recom¬ 
mended  for  special  consideration : 

Thin  Vein  North  Field,  account  of  high 
production  costs,  50c  higher  maximum. 

Assumption  Coal  Mining  Company,  same 
as  above. 

Jackson  County  No.  3  seam,  same  as 
al)ove. 

There  are  a  few  other  single  mines,  of 
small  tonnage,  at  several  points  within  the 
state  whose  claim  to  higher  returns  was 
considered,  but  whose  exact  status  has  not 
been  establislied. 

It  is  under.stood  that  a  price  of  50c  per 
ton  below  tlie  above  figures  will  in  every 
instance  be  protected  to  the  Government 
on  all  their  purchases  from  all  fields,  sub¬ 
ject  to  adjustment  after  a  more  complete 
investigation  of  costs. 

The  maximum  commission  allowed  job¬ 
bers,  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (35c)  per 
ton. 

ILLINOIS  COAL  OPERATORS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION, 

E.  T.  Bent,  President. 
COAL  OPERATORS’  ASSOCIATION 

(5th  and  !)th  Districts), 

Thos.  T.  Brewster,  President. 
CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  COAL  OPERA¬ 
TORS’  ASSOCIATION, 

H.  C.  Adams,  President. 

Chicago,  July  3,  1917. 


Chicago  Market 

Market  Temporarily  Halted  Because  of  the 
Confusion  in  Price  Information  from  the 
Capitol.  The  Demand  Is  as  Strong  as 
Ever 

With  Uncle  Sam  furnishing  the  qoutations 
market  reporting  should  be  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  for  some  time  to  come.  The  re¬ 
adjustment  of  prices  to  conform  to  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  schedule  has  taken  place  this  week 
with  the  demand  for  coal  as  strong  as  ever. 
It  is  true  that  country  buying  of  the  domestic 
sizes  has  been  halted  temporarily  by  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Baker-Gifford  letter.  We  say  unfor¬ 
tunate  because  it  has  tended  to  retard  the 
stocking  movement  as  some  purchasers  will 
hold  off  with  the  hope  of  a  further  slash  in 
prices  by  the  issuance  of  another  government 
schedule.  This  hope  under  any  circumstances 
cannot  be  realized  for  months  to  come  and 
well  informed  political  circles  in  Washington 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Lane-Fort-Pea- 
body  schedule  will  hold  indefinitely.  In  any 
event  no  change  can  be  expected  until  a  com¬ 
plete  investigation  of  the  cost  of  producing 
coal  can  be  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.  Regardless  of  how  soon  this  might 
be  .started  it  means  several  months  work 
which  prevents  any  change  in  the  maximum 
schedule  until  the  fall  when  coal  will  be  in 
great  demand  regardless  of  price.  That  this 
view  is  the  correct  one  is  verified  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  many  purchasers  who  have  contracted 
for  coal  at  prices  higher  than  the  Washington 
schedule.  These  buyers  figure  that  it  will  be 
a  question  of  allotting  tonnage  for  some  time 


to  come  and  they  feel  they  will  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  of  having  their  fuel  wants  satisfied 
if  the  price  they  will  pay  on  contract  is  above 
the  market  price. 

Franklin  County  mines  have  plenty  of  or¬ 
ders,  although  the  country  demand  for  the 
domestc  product  has  slackened  considerably 
due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  news  coming  the 
early  part  of  the  week  from  Washington. 
Later  press  dispatches  conveyed  the  impres¬ 
sion  the  schedule  would  be  strictly  maintained 
and  as  a  result  country  orders  started  to  come 
m  on  Thursday  in  almost  their  usual  volume. 
Car  supply  continues  to  be  uncertain,  some 
mines  on  one  line  of  railroad  working  less  than 
half  time. 


P  „  F-  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

I  ranklin  County—  CliicaRO  Mines 

. $4.60@4.85  $3.50@3.75 

.  4.60@4.85  3.50@3.75 

hmall  egg  .  4.60@4.85  3.50@3.7.S 

.  4.60@4.85  3.50@3.75 

b®" .  3.85@4.10  2.75@3.00 

Screenings  . 3.85@4.10  2.75@3.00 

Williamson  county  mines  are  running  full 
time,  subject,  of  course,  to  transportation. 
The  Illinois  Central  is  the  principal  offender 
in  this  field,  due  to  the  policy  of  the  road  tak¬ 
ing  nearly  all  the  cars  for  company  coal.  As 
a  result  very  little  coal  is  going  to  the  trade 
from  mines  located  on  this  line  exclusively. 
The  Burlington  supply  is  about  sixty-five  per 
cent,  the  other  lines  averaging  about  sixty  per 
cent. 


Williamson  County — 

Lump  . 

. 

NO.  1  washed . 

No.  2  washed . 

Screenings  and  Mine  Run 


F.  O.  B. 
Chicago 
?4.60@4.85 
4.60@4.85 
4.60@4.85 
4.60@4.85 
8.85@4.10 


F.  O.  B. 
Mines 
|3.50@3.75 
3.50@  3.75 
3.50@3.75 
3.50@3.75 
2.75@3.00 


Saline  county  mines,  running  largely  on 
steam  coal,  have  plenty  of  orders  and  a  spas¬ 
modic  car  supply.  Orders  for  steam  coal  are 
more  abundant  than  domestic  business,  but  the 
latter  is  expected  to  improve  shortly.  The 
mines  in  this  district  will  average  between 
three  and  four  days  a  week.  Railroads  offer 
no  encouragement  for  better  running  time. 


e  ^  F  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Saline  County —  Chicago  Mines 

Lu'^P  . $4.60@4.85  $3.50@3.75 

Mine  run .  3.8504.10  2.75@3.00 

Screenings  .  3.85@4.10  2.75@3.00 

Central  Illinois  coals  are  in  good  demand  at 
a  price  about  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  under 
the  Southern  Illinois  schedule. 


^  F.  O.  B. 

Central  Illinois —  Chicago 

Lump  . $4.11 

Egg  .  4.11 

Nut  .  4.11 

Mine  run .  3.61@3.86 

Screenings  .  3.11 


F.  O.  B. 
Mines 
$3.25 

3.25 
3  25 

2!75(S3.00 

2.25 


In  the  Peoria-Fulton  county  district  most  of 
the  mines  have  been  shut  down  the  past  week- 
due  to  labor  trouble.  This  stoppage  of  work 
has  caused  the  mines  to  fall  behind  in  filling 
their  orders.  The  demand  is  exceedingly 
strong. 


Fulton  and  Peoria  Counties — 

Lump  . 

Egg  . 

Nut  . 

Mine  run . 

Screenings  . 


$3.00@3.25 

3.00@3.25 

3.0n@3.25 

2.75 

2.50 


Notwithstanding  the  report  of  the  governor 
of  the  state  who  telegraphed  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  that  the  mines  had  one 
hundred  per  cent  car  supply,  many  of  the 
mines  have  great  difficulty  in  securing  enough 
cars  to  enable  them  to  work  more  than  three 
or  four  days  each  week.  Prices  are  firm  at 
$3.50  for  the  domestic  product  and  $3.75  f.  o.  b. 
mines  for  the  steam  sizes. 

.'Ml  West  Virginia  coals.  Hocking  and  east¬ 
ern  Kentucky  continue  scarce,  with  compara¬ 
tively  small  tonnages  coming  into  the  Chicago 
marekt.  What  coal  that  is  moved  here  is 
being  sold  at  $3.50  and  $3.75  for  the  domestic 
sizes  and  $3  for  the  steam  product. 


Edward  F.  Hays,  Jr.,  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  rep¬ 
resenting  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  operators, 
and  C.  W.  Mooers,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  representing 
central  New  York  consumers,  recently  completed 
negotiations  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  about 
30,000  gross  tons  of  run-of-mine  coal  for  delivery 
on  a  yearly  contract  until  the  summer  of  1918. 
About  8,000  tons  of  this  is  Pittsburgh  coking  and 
steam  coal,  the  balance  Freeport  coking  and  steam 
coal.  Deliveries  have  been  going  on  for  some 
little  time  at  about  500  tons  weekly.  Good  prices 
were  obtained  for  the  coal  and  both  the  delivery 
of  the  coal  and  payment  therefor  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  guaranteed'  The  parties  are  negotiating 
for  coal  for  other  contracts  they  have  been  of¬ 
fered. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 

Fezv  Sales  Recorded  as  Operators  Are 
Marking  Time  —  Spot  Sales  Light  and 
Shipments  Confined  to  Contract  De- 
■  liz’crics 

Office  of  The  JBlack  Diamond, 

'  1503  Oliver  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  5. 

And  then  came  Baker— and  the  coal  trade  after 
weeks  of  working  and  waiting  did  not  know  yes¬ 
terday  “where  they  were  at”  any  more  than  they 
did  weeks  ago. 

Today,  however,  so  far  as  can  be  learned  from 
leading  operators,  they  will  stand  pat  on  the  $3.00 
and  $3.50  price,  as  settled  upon  at  Washington 
last  week,  awaiting  further  action  on  the  part 
of  the  “man  higher  up,”  which  as  announced  by 
the  daily  press  simply  leaves  the  matter  where 
it  was  before  Secretary  Baker  spoke,  and  today’s 
sales  show  that  the  Pittsburgh  coal  operator  is  a 
man  of  his  word.  The  following  notice,  sent  out 
today  from  the  Coal  Producers’  Organization  with 
report  of  sales,  is  self-explanatory. 

“This  report  shows  a  few  sales  made  yesterday 
above  the  maximum  prices  fixed  by  Secretary 
Lane  and  Governor  Fort.  These  sales  were  made 
under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Baker  had  nullified 
the  action  of  Messrs.  Lane  and  Fort.  We  are 
advised  this  morning  from  Washington,  however, 
that  their  action  stands,  and  all  operators  and 
brokers,  therefore,  are  expected  to  keep  faith  with 
Secretary  Lane,  Governor  Fort  and  Mr.  Peabody 
to  observe  the  price  limits  set  by  these  gentle¬ 
men.” 

The  operators  are  certainly  placed  in  a  very 
peculiar  position,  and  in  interviews  today  some 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Baker  and  Daniels 
stand  simply  leaves  the  producer  where  we  was 
at  the  beginning  and  prices  anywhere  at  all,  but 
where  spot  sales  are  being  made  we  find  no  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  producers  to  break  from 
the  decision  of  the  council  at  Washington. 

Many  producers  refused  to  quote  on  inquiries 
both  yesterday  and  today,  and  it  is  evident  that 
sales  will  be  very  light  this  week,  as  to  spot  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  shipments  will  be  largely  confined 
to  contract  deliveries  at  prices  made  in  the  past, 
new  business  being  held  in  abeyance  waiting 
further  developments. 

At  the  office  of  one  of  the  large  corporations 
the  statement  was  made  today  that  with  cars  and 
a  labor  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  of  today, 
prices  would  regulate  themselves,  and  no  neces¬ 
sity  develop  for  Government  or  other  interfer¬ 
ence.  This  week  the  production  will  fall  off  very 
materially,  with  the  national  holiday  coming  in 
the  middle  of  the  week. 

As  stated,  there  is  no  quotable  market,  except¬ 
ing  the  $3.00  and  $3.50  price.  Sales  were  reported 
yesterday  at  various  figures — but  today  the  atmos¬ 
phere  has  cleared  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  new 
prices  will  be  adhered  to  by  Pittsburgh  operators. 

No  contracting  was  reported  this  week  so  far. 
Up  to  Saturday  night  last,  spot  run  of  mine  gas 
coal  sold  generally  at  $5.00  to  $5.50  and  slack  at 
$5.00,  but  the  new  factors  now  dominate  the  mar¬ 
ket,  though  the  labor  and  car  situations  are  after 
all  the  more  important  price  fixing  element,  and 
the  public  will  have  to  realize  that  coal  produc¬ 
tion  cannot  be  increased  when  miners  will  work 
only  short  days,  and  when  railroads  will  give  the 
mines  only  about  60  per  cent  of  car  supply 
needed  even  for_  their  limited  labor,  before  the 
root  of  the  evil  is  reached. 

Saturday  and  Monday  coke  again  took  a  de¬ 
cided  step  upward,  and  the  record  price  of  $16 
was  paid  for  spot  furnace  coke,  with  a  range  of 
from  $15  to  that  figure.  This  unprecedented  figure 
was  evidently  brought  out  by  furnaces  making  a 
mad  effort  to  secure  sufficient  fuel  to  protect 
themselves  against  being  forced  to  bank  during 
the  present  week.  On  account  of  the  holiday,  the 
supply  will  he  woefully  short,  and  it  is  nip  and 
tuck  as  to  who  gets  what  is  to  he  had.  Foundry 
coke  continues  about  on  a  par  with  furnace,  and 
the  dealings  in  both  might  be  said  to  be  entirely 
on  a  spot  basis. 

Pittsburgh  Nezas  Items 

Morris-Connellsville  Fuel  Company.  Capital 
stock  $30,000.  Treasurer,  E.  K.  Dick,  Connells- 
ville.  Pa. 

G.  W.  Wilson,  sales  manager  of  the  Hillman  & 
Sons  Company,  is  absent  from  his  office  in  the 
Oliver  building  on  account  of  illness. 

J.  H.  McGuinness,  of  the  sales  department  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Coal  Mining  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  lately  with  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  is  visiting  the  Pittsburgh  trade  this  week. 


THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 


Chas.  S.  Bygate,  of  the  Theiss-Bygate  Com¬ 
pany,  with  his  family  is  spending  his  vacation  sea¬ 
son  at  Lake  Michigan  resorts. 

The  Connellsville  Coal  Company  has  sold  its 
interests  on  Greenwood  Hill  to  Fred  Opperman. 
The  deal  includes  considerable  real  estate  and  the 
coal  under  all  of  it. 

rhe  Phyllis  Coal  Company,  a  Cionnellsville  con¬ 
cern,  is  making  a  new  operation  at  its  coal  oper¬ 
ation  at  Cheat  Haven  which  will  permit  of  large¬ 
ly  increased  output.  The  work  is  in  charge  of 
ti.  E.  Albrecht. 

Pennsylvania  charters  have  been  granted  the 
following : 

Fox  Coal  Company.  Capital  stock  $50,000. 
Treasurer,  Robert  J.  Arthur,  51  Terminal  Ware¬ 
house,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

N.  P.  Hyndman,  of  the  Washington  Coal  & 
Coke  Company,  of  Dawson,  Pa.,  with  offices  at 
Room  2311  First  National  IBank  building,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  departed  for  California  with  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Hyndman,  his  daughter-in-law,  to  spend  the  month 
at  the  home  of  the  latter. 

The  Greymont  Coal  Company,  composed  of 
six  Connellsville  men,  has  purchased  a  tract  of 
120  acres  of  coal  near  Philippi,  W.  Va.  In  the 
company  are  C.  W.  Downs,  J.  M.  Young,  K.  K. 
Kramer,  J.  M.  Grey,  Henry  A.  Porter  and  J.  H. 
Henderson,  chief  engineer. 

The  same  men,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Por¬ 
ter  and  including  H.  B.  Kramer,  of  Uniontown, 
have  purchased  200  acres  adjoining  the  120-acre 
tract. 

F.  A.  Burkey.  of  Brownsville,  Pa.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  from  Mrs.  Mae  Johnston  of  Connellsville, 
Pa.,  217  acres  of  Sewickley  vein  coal,  located  near 
Edenborn,  on  the  Monongahela  Railroad.  The 
sale  was  consummated  on  Saturday.  Mr.  Burkey 
will  start  operations  at  once. 

The  new  mine  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Wheeling 
Coal  Company,  near  Fulton,  on  the  Rudler  place, 
which  has  recently  been  sunk,  has  been  put  in 
operation.  Although  it  is  not  complete,  work 
has  been  started  removing  coal.  O.  K.  Ward, 
former  Wheeling  district  manager  of  the  Ben 
Franklin  Coal  Company,  has  been  secured  to  man¬ 
age  the  new  mine. 

The  Blair  county  (Pa.)  commissioners  have 
authorized  the  purchase  of  a  six-ton  motor  truck 
which  will  be  used  in  hauling  coal  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  mines  to  supply  the  courthouse,  jail,  alms¬ 
house  and  county  hospital.  When  the  truck  is 
not  engaged  at  this  work  the  commissioners  will 
utilize  it  to  haul  coal  for  the  poor  families  of  the 
county. 

The  Virginia-Buffalo  Coal  Company  and  the 
Amherst  Coal  Company,  both  of  Logan  County, 
W.  Va.,  filed  suit  recently  against  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Railroad  for  damages  in  the  sum  of  $373,- 
952  and  $176,935,  respectively.  The  coal  com¬ 
panies  allege  that  the  railroad  failed  to  furnish 
them  with  adequate  transportation  and  thereby 
prevented  the  operation  of  the  mines  from  De¬ 
cember,  1915,  to  April,  1917. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  Johnson  C. 
McKinley,  head  of  the  Richland  Mining  Company, 
that  the  new  mine  being  opened  at  Buffalo  Creek, 
W.  Va.,  near  Standard  Mine  No.  1,  will  be  ready 
for  operation  in  about  sixty  days.  This  will  be 
the  second  mine  in  the  Buffalo  field  to  be  opened 
by  the  Richland  company  and  will  be  known  as 
Standard  Mine  No.  2.  The  new  mine  will  have 
a  daily  capacity  of  1,500  tons  and  will  employ 
between  300  and  400  men. 

The  Merchants  Coal  Corporation  has  taken  over 
the  properties  and  operations  of  the  Merchants 
Coal  Company  oJ  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  Kuhn 
interests,  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  re¬ 
ceivers  for  some  time  past.  The  Merchants  is  a 
subsidiary  of  the  United  Coal  Corporation,  which 
will  operate  and  handle  the  output  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  This  is  the  third  and  last  of  the  Kuhn  coal 
interests  to  he  absorbed  by  the  Lhiited  Coal  Cor¬ 
poration,  others  already  being  operated  by  them 
iieing  the  Naomi  Coal  Company  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  &  Baltimore  Coal  Company. 

A  coal  deal  involving  Independence  township 
coal  lands  and  more  than  $250,000,  was  closed  in 
Washington,  Pa.,  last  week.  In  the  transaction 
George  W.  Theiss  of  Pittsburgh  became  the 
owner  of  more  than  1,000  acres  of  coal  land.  The 
price  given  for  part  of  the  land  was  $250  an  acre. 
Mr.  Theiss  is  now  operating  a  mine  near  Avella, 
Independence  township,  having  purchased  200 
acres  in  that  section  for  $200  an  acre.  John  A. 
Bell  of  Pittsburgh,  who  had  10,000  acres  of  coal 
land  in  Independence  and  adjoining  townships 
under  option,  has  surrendered  a  portion  of  this. 
He  paid  $1  an  acre  down  on  the  entire  block. 

The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  through 
the  Vesta  Coal  Company,  has  contracted  to  take 


the  entire  output  of  the  Reliance  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  and  it  will  be  towed  in  Vesta  barges 
from  Denbe,  in  the  fifth  pool,  to  Aliquippa,  on 
the  Ohio,  where  it  will  be  unloaded  at  the  big 
furnaces  at  that  point.  At  present  about  25,000 
Inishels  of  coke  are  shipped  daily,  and  this  amount 
will  be  increased  from  time  to  time,  as  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  coke  plant  grows  to  greater  volume. 
Barges  loaded  with  coke  are  not  an  uncommon 
sight  on  the  Monongahela  River  at  the  present 
time,  and  in  the  near  future,  when  developments 
now  under  way  along  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
river  are  in  shape  to  manufacture  coke,  they  will 
be  greater  in  number  than  at  the  present  time. 


Cleveland  Trade 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  5.— (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Buyers  have  settled  into  a  state  of  “watch¬ 
ful  waiting”  until  Washington’s  attitude  toward 
the  recent  price  agreement  becomes  plain.  This, 
of  course,  has  resulted  in  an  exceedingly  dull  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  past  several  days.  Scarcely  any  coal 
has  been  moving,  except  so  far  as  necessary  to 
take  care  of  immediate  wants.  No  one,  apparent¬ 
ly,  has  taken  a  chance  on  buying  for  the  future, 
even  for  a  few  days,  so  anxious  are  they  to  take 
advantage  of  any  reduction  which  has  come  about 
through  the  action  or  threats  of  the  Government 
or  the  state.  A  member  of  a  jobbing  house,  dis¬ 
cussing  this  attitude  today,  said  that,  no  matter 
how  cheap  coal  might  be  the  coming  winter,  steam 
consumers  will  be  able  to  secure  only  a  limited 
amount  and,  reasoning  from  his  standpoint,  he 
would  prefer  to  be  a  little  ahead  of  the  game, 
even  at  a  high  figure,  than  to  have  no  fuel  at  all 
when  it  is  most  needed. 

With  one  exception,  the  railroads  are  giving 
no  better  service  now  than  they  were  several 
weeks  ago.  The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  has  re¬ 
ceived  400  or  500  of  its  order  of  2,000  coal  cars 
and,  by  keeping  its  equipment  on  its  own  line,  is 
able  to  give  a  very  satisfactory  service.  For  the 
past  week  the  Pennsylvania  has  furnished  equip¬ 
ment  for  only  a  few  hours’  work  per  day.  As  a 
consequence  coal  has  moved  very  slowly  from  the 
Pennsylvania  districts  and  the  Eastern  Ohio  mines 
on  its  lines.  Operators  are  rather  non-plussed 
at  this  condition,  since  the  Pennsylvania,  as  a 
rule,  has  been  furnishing  better  service  than  any 
of  the  other  roads. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  prices  just  now,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  chaotic  conditions  that  exist  in  all 
the  coal  fields.  It  is  understood,  however,  that 
some  of  the  operators  and  a  few  of  the  jobbers 
were  asking  something  like  the  figures  of  a  week 
ago  for  their  coal.  Those  operators  who  want  to 
keep  faith  with  Secretary  Lane  criticized  these 
people  very  severely  and  said  they  are  most  cer¬ 
tainly  laying  the  foundation  for  drastic  super¬ 
vision  by  the  Government.  The  prices  agreed 
upon  by  the  operators  at  Washington,  these  men 
said,  are  fair  and  will  allow  all  operators  a  profit. 
Jobbers,  too,  are  provided  for  and,  if  they  will 
do  their  part,  it  will  prevent  embarrassment  for 
all  later  on. 

Scarcity  of  cars  worked  havoc  with  the  dispatch 
of  boats  the  latter  part  of  last  week,  and  the 
trouble  will  continue  to  be  more  or  less  acute 
until  after  the  holidays.  Many  of  the  boats  were 
compelled  to  wait  from  forty-eight  to  sixty  hours 
to  discharge  their  ore  cargoes,  and  this  threw 
them  out  of  the  lineup  for  their  return  coal  car¬ 
goes,  thus  causing  still  further  delay.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  one  day  only  twenty-five  boats  released  from 
the  ore  docks  were  sent  to  the  coal  dumpers  in 
Cleveland,  when  the  average  run  of  boats  for  the 
past  several  weeks  has  been  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five.  At  the  same  time  many  boats  were  still 
lying  in  the  harbor  waiting  to  discharge  their 
ore. 

Lffiloss  the  railroads  are  able  to  do  their  part, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the  coal  ex¬ 
change  and  the  ore  committee  will  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree  be  nullified.  Through  this  office  Commis¬ 
sioner  Baird  is  handling  boats  and  cars  to  the 
very  best  advantage,  but  that  it  may  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  the  railroads  must  keep  a 
good  supply  of  cars  moving.  Both  the  coal  and 
ore  trade  arc  suffering  because  of  the  slow  move¬ 
ment. 

Docks  east  of  Cleveland  were  in  the  same  shape, 
hut  at  Sandusky  and  Toledo  the  supply  of  coal 
was  better.  At  Lorain  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
docks  were  closed  against  ore  for  a  time,  because 
there  were  no  cars  available  to  clean  up  the 
docks. 


.\nnouncement  is  made  that,  effective  July 
1,  1917,  the  Holmes  &  Hallowcll  Company’s 
general  offices- in  Minneapolis  will  he  located 
at  324  Plymouth  building. 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

Market  Is  Very  Quiet,  Awaiting  Further 
Dez’elopinents — Car  Supply  and  a  Good 
River  Movement  Makes  Situation  Hosier 

Office  of  Thk  liLACK  Diamonii, 
702  Lyric  Biiikiin'j, 

Cincinnati,  July  5th. 

Between  the  period  of  readjustment  and  the 
holiday  and  other  minor  frills  of  disturbance 
attendant  thereto,  the  trade  here  has  been 
drifting  along  on  the  surface  waiting  to  get 
accustomed  to  the  new  scenery  and  surround¬ 
ings  which  the  government  has  imiiosed. 

The  bulky  letter  detailing  the  moves  that 
were  made  in  the  conferences  held  at  Wash¬ 
ington  were  treated  as  trade  bibles  and  were 
carefully  gone  over,  that  the  text  might  be 
found  and  chosen  aright.  It  wasn’t  hard  to 
find,  though  it  was  tucked  carefully  away,  and 
read  somewhat  thus:  “Thou  shalt  not  charge 
more’ll  $3  for  run  of  mine  and  $3.50  for  do¬ 
mestic,  nor  shall  thy  broker  rake  off  more’n 
‘two  bits’  a  ton  as  liis  bit.” 

The  general  impression  in  this  market 
seemed  to  be  that  a  number  of  the  high-priced 
buyers  would  be  bow-legged  in  carrying  in 
their  cancellations  as  soon  as  the  national 
prices  went  into  effect.  Though  only  two 
working  days  have  passed,  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  the  case.  Even  those  who  con¬ 
tracted  at  a  dollar  or  more  above  the  estab¬ 
lished  price  are  taking  a  philosophical  view. 
It  seems  pretty  well  driven  home  that  there 
isn’t  enough  coal  to  go  round  and  that  has 
been  causing  the  high  prices.  Therefore,  swap¬ 
ping  horses  mid-stream  may  be  a  bad  job. 
Small  takers  of  coal,  it  is  reasoned,  will  hesi¬ 
tate,  because  they  know  that  with  stabilized 
prices  it  will  be  the  man  with  ready  cash  and 
a  Dun  and  Bradstreet  high  credit  who  gets 
the  first  call. 

After  battling  with  the  railroads  for  eons 
without  getting  much  encouragement,  some 
grim  satisfaction  was  awarded  the  local  re¬ 
tailers  and  others  with  the  speeding  up  proc¬ 
ess  that  was  noted  this  week  in  getting  empty 
cars  back  on  the  line.  It  was  so  strange  that 
a  quiet  little  investigation  showed  that  quite 
a  crew  of  Interstate  Commerce  inspectors 
were  on  the  job  and  determined  to  discover 
at  whose  door  traffic  delays  should  be  placed. 

The  shifting  of  embargoes  still  has  things 
rather  muddled  in  the  movement  to  connect¬ 
ing  lines  and  also  to  the  lakes.  It  is  predicted, 
however,  that  the  movement  is  getting  in  bet¬ 
ter  shape  and  that  some  of  these  obstructions 
will  be  laid  aside  within  the  next  few  days. 

The  smokeless  selling  agents,  like  those  in 
the  trade  in  the  softer  lines,  have  come  to  no 
definite  stale  of  doing  business  and  seem  to 
believe  that  without  a  differential  in  price  be¬ 
tween  their  product  and  the  bituminous  they 
will  be  swamped  with  orders.  It  is  pointed 
out  by  some  of  the  local  people,  however,  that 
the  sales  in  smokeless  on  free  coal  have  been 
at  a  minimum  since  the  winter  months  and 
that  contracts  come  first.  Again,  the  heavy 
demand  east  will  take  a  large  volume  of  this 
coal,  as  well  as  the  lake  trade.  As  to  the  fu¬ 
ture,  most  of  the  folk  here  throw  up  their 
hands  and  say,  “Don’t  ask  me.” 

In  line  with  the  general  condition  is  the  sit¬ 
uation  that  the  retailer  finds.  There  has  been 
practically  no  change  from  the  June  prices. 
The  vaunted  low-price  coal  of  the  government 
has  not  had  any  chance  to  filter  into  the  local 
yards,  so  it  is  too  early  to  make  a  readjust¬ 
ment.  Not  one  of  a  half  dozen  of  the  bigger 
local  distributers  would  venture  to  say  what 
they  thought  of  a  reduction  or  how  soon  or 
how  long  it  would  take  it  to  be  effected. 

The  good  stage  of  the  river,  caused  by 
cooler  summer  weather  and  heavy  rains  up 
the  Ohio  valley,  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 
the  water  trade.  Hardly  a  day  passes  without 
heavy  empty  tows  going  up  river  and  well 
laden  barges  going  down. 

Cincinnati  Nezvs  Notes 

M.  R.  Bailey,  of  Bailey  &  Ross,  dealers  of 
Southport,  Ind.,  was  here  this  week. 

W.  C.  Oldfield,  of  Oakley  &  Oldfield,  well 
known  Kalamazoo  dealers,  was  among  the 
trade  visitors  of  the  week. 

R.  H.  Hurd,  of  the  Sun  Coal  Company,  with 
headquarters  in  Detroit,  was  in  town  for  a 
couple  of  days. 

C.  A.  Clyborne,  connected  with  the  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  office  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal 
Company,  was  the  guest  of  P.  H.  Henry,  local 


manager  for  that  corporation,  while  he  was 
in  Cincinnati  this  week. 

R.  C.  Fitzgerald,  sales  manager  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Coal  Company  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  was 
in  town  for  a  couple  of  days. 

B.  Lee  Hutchinson,  Cincinnati  manager  for 
the  Hutchinson  Coal  Company,  visited  his 
former  home  in  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  over  the 
holiday. 

Tom  Burke,  of  the  Virginia  Fuel  Company, 
welcomed  a  new  partner  into  the  firm  last 
week.  It’s  the  cutest,  sweetest  little  girl  in  the 
world. 

W.  W,  Clements,  who  has  been  on  the  road 
for  the  Bewley-Darst  Company  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  for  some  time,  commenced  a  connection 
with  the  Logan  Pocahontas  Company  on  the 
first  of  the  month. 

H.  W.  McGinis,  of  the  Pocahontas  Coal 
Sales  Comiiany  aiul  the  Glen  Alum  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany,  was  away  for  a  couple  of  days,  seeing 
that  his  family  were  comfortably  located  near 
Owensboro,  Ky.,  for  the  summer. 

Guy  French,  formerly  connected  with  the 
local  office  of  the  Producers’  Coal  Company, 
but  now  district  manager,  with  headquarters 
in  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  was  one  of  the  many 
visitors  who  were  here  over  the  Fourth.. 

Following  the  meeting  which  was  held  in 
the  city  last  week,  and  another  which  fol¬ 
lowed  later  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  the  op¬ 
erators  of  the  Kanawha  district  allowed  the 
miners  a  ten-cent  increase  and  the  pay  of  the 
outside  labor  was  increased  on  the  flat,  sixty 
cents  a  day. 

George  F.  Carptener,  Jr.,  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  & 
Coke  Company,  and  recently  was  located  at 
Toledo  for-  the  Borderland  Coal  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  joined  the  forces  of  the  Inter-State  Coal 
&  Dock  Company  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and 
which  has  a  local  office  here  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  F.  U.  Fischer. 

No  great  objections  were  heard  locally  at 
the  fifteen  per  cent  increase  which  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  into  effect  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  and  which  will  stand  with¬ 
out  hearing  until  next  fall.  Guy  M.  Freer, 
whose  connection  with  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  always  been  valuable  to  the  coal 
men,  as  a  traffic  expert  has  arranged  a  table 
showing  the  relative  amount  in  percentage 
that  each  increase  will  mean  to  the  shipping 
public. 

Long  distance  telephone  messages,  both 
from  the  Harlan  headquarters  and  from  the 
Knoxville  meeting  place  of  associations  of  op¬ 
erators,  late  Tuesday,  told  a  story  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  efforts  that  were  made  by  those 
who  attended  the  Washington  conference  on 
standardized  price  of  coal.  One  informant 
said  that  it  was  like  the  old  line  of  “those 
who  came  to  scoff,  but  remained  to  pray.”  It 
was  said  that  some  of  the  operators  were  in¬ 
clined  to  make  a  fight  against  what  they 
termed  the  sale  of  their  birthright,  but  after 
hearing  statements  of  the  position  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  case,  they  changed  their  minds. 


Denver  Trade 

Denver,  July  5. — (Special  Correspondence.)  — 
In  view  of  unsettled  labor  conditions  and  fac¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  a  coal  strike,  this  district 
is  making  every  effort  to  “make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines.”  In  other  words,  operators 
are  exerting  themselves  to  turn  out  as  large 
a  tonnage  as  possible  before  threatened  trouble 
actually  arrives. 

While  professing  their  desire  to  aid  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  every  possible  way  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  period,  members  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  have  secured  the  approval 
of  their  international  board  and  have  served 
notice  with  the’  state  industrial  commission  of 
their  intention  to  quit  their  employment  in  the 
mines  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company 
on  August  1st,  provided  their  grievances  are 
not  settled  or  adjusted  before  that  date. 

The  only  reason  for  the  threatened  walkout, 
according  to  the  union  leaders,  is  that  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the 
Rockefeller  industrial  plan,  adopted  by  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  in  this  state. 
Wages,  they  assert,  will  not  enter  into  the 
controversy. 

According  to  Mr.  Welborn,  president  of  the 
company,  they  are  well  satisfied  with  the  plan. 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  they  will  consent  to 
unionizing  their  mines  at  this  time,  since  they 
are  running  on  the  open  shop  system. 
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The  heavy  demand  for  all  grades  of  coal 
for  storage  still  continues,  although  most  of 
it  is  being  sold  for  immediate  delivery.  Ex¬ 
cept  to  dealers,  price  protection  is  hard  to  ob¬ 
tain.  There  is  hardly  any  likelihood  of  in¬ 
crease  in  prices,  unless  railroad  rates  are  raised 
or  cost  of  mining  makes  such  action  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary. 

Retail  prices,  as  charged  by  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Company,  are  as  follows:  Harris 
lump,  $7;  nut,  $0.50;  Walsenburg  lump,  $6.50; 
nut,  $0;  Canon  lump,  $0.50;  nut,  $6;  Rockvale 
lump,  $0.50;  nut,  $6;  Gorham  lump,  $6;  Mon¬ 
arch  lump,  $0;  other  lignite  grades,  $5.50  to 
$0;  Pinnacle  lump,  $7;  nut,  $6.50. 

The  following  prices  are  ruling  for  lignite 
coal,  f.  o.  b.  mines:  Denver  delivery,  lump, 
$3  to  $3.50;  mine  run,  $2  to  $2.15;  slack,  $1.50 
to  $1.00.  For  country  points,  lump,  $3.25  to 
$3.75;  mine  run,  $2.15;  slack,  $1.00. 


Indianapolis  Trade 

Indianai-olis.  Ind.,  July  5. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  demand  for  Indiana  steam 
coal  continues  steady  in  spite  of  all  of  the 
clamor  of  the  politicians  who  insist  that  prices 
are  too  high.  The  output  is  normal  for  July. 
In  fact,  more  coal  than  usual  is  being  moved 
for  this  month.  Indiana  has  not  received  as 
many  war  orders  as  some  of  the  eastern  states, 
so  the  demand  for  Indiana  steam  coal  in  this 
state  is  not  as  intensive  as  might  be  imagined. 
However,  there  is  a  strong  and  steady  demand 
from  Chicago  and  markets  in  the  northwest. 
A- great  many  Indiana  consumers  w'ho  are  now 
complaining  to  Governor  Goodrich  about  the 
prices  the  operators  are  asking  for  Indiana 
coal  never  have  been  buyers  of  coal  produced 
in  this  state.  Now  that  they  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  coal  from  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia,  and  that  the  prospect  of  getting  coal 
from  there  during  the  coming  winter,  they 
suddenly  have  manifested  a  deep  interest  in 
the  mines  of  their  own  state.  They  want  the 
governor  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  leg¬ 
islature  to  regulate  prices  unless  the  operators 
give  thmn  what  they  desire.  The  governor,  it 
was  said  today,  probably  will  call  a  special 
session  in  August  unless  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  repudiates  the  agreement  between  the 
operators  and  the  representatives  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Defense  and  enacts  a  price¬ 
fixing  law.  Prices  continue  steady  here  for 
wholesale  coal.  The  coal  is  being  moved 
promptly  from  the  mines  and  the  car  supply 
is  better  than  it  has  been.  The  demand  on  the 
retailers  is  steady  to  strong. 

The  following  prices  are  being  quoted  by 
the  wholesalers: 

F.  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Indiana —  Mines  Indianapolis 

No.  4  mine  run . $2.50@3.00  $3.05@3.l>5 

Nos.  5  and  6  mine  run .  2.2o@2.CiO  2.S0@3.0.5 

1%  steam  lump .  2.50^3.00  3.05@3.5.') 

Nut  and  egg .  2.50@3.00  3.05@3..').5 

Domestic  lump .  3.00@3.50  3.5.i@  4,0.5 

Screenings  .  2.25@2.75  2.80(3  3.30 

There  is  practically  no  demand  for  domestic, 
but  with  the  opening  of  the  wheat  threshing 
season  the  demand  for  domestic  will  pick  up. 


Birmingham  Trade 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  5. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  demami  for  coal'  has  been 
good  and  steady  in  the  local  market  the  past 
week,  a  slight  falling  off  in  inquiries  being 
noted  the  last  few  days,  due,  perhaps,  to  an 
attitude  of  waiting  on  the  part  of  consumers 
to  see  the  results  of  the  conference  of  op¬ 
erators  and  government  officials  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Prices  ranged  about  the  same  as  the 
quotations  which  have  obtained  for  several 
weeks  past.  Big  Seam  mine  run  and  other 
lower  grades  coal  selling  from  $3.25  to  $3.50; 
Pratt,  $3.75,  and  Cahaba  and  Black  Creek,  $4 
per  net  ton  ovens.  According  to  the  prices 
agreed  upon  between  operators  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  the  maximum  price  of  Big  Seam 
and  like  lower  grades  of  coal  will  be  $3;  Pratt. 
Jagger  and  Corona,  $3.50,  and  Cahaba  and 
Black  Creek,  $4  per  net  ton  mines.  Brokers 
do  not  anticipate  any  material  effect  on  trade 
conditions,  as  there  has  been  a  steady  demand 
for  all  the  available  coal  that  could  be  placed 
on  the  market,  in  spite  of  the  high  price  levels 
which  have  obtained.  It  is  uncertain  as  yet 
just  what  effect  the  new  maximum  prices 
will  have  on  the  domestic  retail  schedules,  and 
whether  or  not  the  present  figures  to  the 
householder  will  suffer  any  material  reduction. 

The  transportation  conditions  in  the  district 
continue  to  improve,  and  some  of  the  mines 
reported  a  100  per  cent  car  supply. 
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Detroit  Trade 

Detroit,  Mich.,  July  5. — {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Hoping  that  through  action  by  some 
department  of  the  government  a  more  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  coal  will  be  produced  and  that 
lower  prices  than  are  now  paid  will  follow, 
quite  a  number  of  Detroit  consumers  of  steam 
coal  are  withholding  orders  and  waiting,  ac¬ 
cording  to  jobbers  in  the  local  market.  Mean¬ 
while,  certain  of  the  large  coal  consumers  are 
reported  to  have  agents  scouring  the  mining 
districts  and  buying  all  the  coal  that  is  to  be 
had  at  the  prices  named  in  the  recent  op¬ 
erators’  conference  in  Washington. 

Jobbers  point  out  that  as  the  outcome  the 
larger  consumers  are  accumulating  as  much 
coal  as  possible,  while  the  consumers  \vho 
are  awaiting  government  action  are  putting 
in  no  coal  and  are  incurring  the  risk  that 
when  forced  by  their  own  necessities  to  come 
into  the  market  they  may  find  there  is  no 
coal  to  be  had.  Reports  have  come  to  some 
of  the  jobbers,  too,  that  not  all  the  operators 
are  accepting  orders  on  the  price  basis  named 
in  the  Washington  conference,  and  which,  it 
is  explained,  are  binding  only  on  those  who 
are  willing  to  make  sales  at  those  prices. 
Others,  who  feel  they_  should  receive  more 
than  the  conference  price  for  their  coal,  are 
said  to  be  holding  it  at  what  they  think  it  is 
worth. 

Due  in  part  to  the  buying  which  is  reported 
in  progress  at  the  mines  by  consumers,  op¬ 
erators  are  said  to  be  cutting  down  shipments 
of  consignment  coal.  Much  oi  the  stock  which 
is  used  in  the  local  market  is  shipped  on  con¬ 
signment,  but  during  recent  months  has  been 
sold  while  en  route  and  before  arriving  in  the 
city.  The  cutting  off  of  consignment  ship¬ 
ments  creates  new  problems  for  jobbers,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  supply  the  requirements  of  cus¬ 
tomers. 

While  some  of  the  jobbers  say  they  are 
offering  steam  sizes  of  soft  coal  at  prices 
equivalent  to  $3  at  the  mines,  with  freight  and 
twenty-five  cents  a  ton  commission  added, 
and  are  asking  $3.50  at  the  mines,  with  similar 
additions,  for  lump  and  egg,  they  say  other 
jobbers  are  continuing  to  quote  the  prices  that 
prevailed  prior  to  the  conference  arrangement. 

Possibly  the  present  situation  may  be  best 
described  as  unsettled,  with  uncertainty  a 
prominent  factor  in  preventing  anything  like 
stability  of  business  or  steadiness  of  prices. 

Users  of  domestic  coal  appear  willing  to 
take  a  chance  on  getting  coal  cheaper  after  a 
while.  Retail  dealers  do  not  seem  to  be  com¬ 
ing  into  the  market  as  active  buyers.  Despite 
the  disturbed  condition  of  the  market,  how¬ 
ever,  there  appears  to  be  little  or  no  free  coal 
available. 

Nor  is  there  an  active  demand  for  anthra¬ 
cite.  Jobbers  say  many  of  the  retail  dealers 
are  backward  in  releasing  orders,  although 
they  have  orders  on  their  books  from  con¬ 
sumers  and  are  without  the  stock  to  fill  them. 
Retail  prices  on  anthracite  are  said  to  range 
from  $9.25  to  $9.50  on  stove  and  egg  sizes  and 
from  $9.50  to  $9.75  on  chestnut,  for  near-by 
delivery.  Some  of  the  retailers  are  confident 
there  will  be  no  lower  prices  available  on 
anthracite  this  season. 


Duluth  Trade 

Duluth,  Minn.,  July  5 — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.)- — -The  possibility  of  a  serious  coal  shortage 
developing  over  the  Northwest  next  winter  is  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  attention  of  Duluth  and  Superior  dock 
operators  to  as  great  an  extent  as  ever.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  receipts  of  coal  at  the  docks  here 
are  averaging  up  less  than  1,000,000  tons  a  month, 
whereas  to  cover  the  estimated  consumption 
through  this  territory,  at  least  double  that  ton¬ 
nage  should  be  unloaded.  In  arriving  at  that 
computation  coal  men  take  into  account  receipts 
of,  in  round  figures,  9,600,000  tons  of  fuel  dur¬ 
ing  the  1916  season,  and  that  being  supplemented 
by  stocks  on  the  docks  when  the  season  opened. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  docks  were  practically 
bare  when  the  first  boat  arrived  this  year,  the 
movement  of  12,600,00  tons,  to  only  play  even, 
would  be  necessary  during  the  present  season.  Of 
that  less  than  2,000,000  tons  had  been  received  up 
to  July  1,  leaving  about  10,600,000  tons  to  be 
handled  during  the  remainder  of  the  navigation 
season.  The  seriousness  of  the  present  situation 
can  thus  be  readily  understood,  especially  aj  it 
is  estimated  that  consumption  in  this  territory 
will  be  heavier  this  year  on  account  of  activity  in 
all  industrial  lines. 


THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 


From  data  compiled  by  the  Duluth  Shipping 
Co.,  receipts  of  coal  at  Superior  and  Duluth  docks 
during  June  aggregated  946,300  tons,  of  which 
746,600  tons  was  bituminous  and  199,700  tons 
anthracite.  That  compared  with  a  total  of  690,- 
013  tons  during  the  same  month  last  year,  made 
up  of  549,762  tons  of  bituminous  and  140,251  tons 
of  anthracite.  Receipts  during  the  present  season 
to  June  30  surpassed  those  of  a  year  ago  by  172,- 
878  tons,  the  aggregate  being  1,853,036  tons,  corn- 
pared  with  1,680,158  tons.  Soft  coal  receipts  this 
year  were  1,422,109  tons,  compared  with  1,353,399 
tons  last  year.  Arrivals  of  hard  coal  came  to 
430,927  tons  against  320,759  tons  last  year. 

No  complaints  are  now  being  made  on  the  score 
of  transportation  facilities  being  furnished  by  the 
railroads  from  the  docks  at  the  head  of  the  lakes 
to  points  over  the  northwest.  Plenty  of  cars 
are  being  furnished  for  the  traffic  and  prompt 
handling  is  being  accorded.  In  view  of 
the  seasonably  light  tonnage  being  handled  for 
the  reason  that  coal  men  have  not  the  supplies  on 
hand  to  fill  the  orders  being  taken,  that  does  not 
really  afford  much  light  on  what  may  be  expected 
when  the  big  fall  movement  starts  in. 

Representatives  of  the  coal  dock  companies 
here  had  an  interesting  conference  at  Superior 
last  Thursday  with  traffic  officials  of  the  railroads, 
at  which  comprehensive  plans  for  facilitating  the 
movement  of  coal  from  the  docks  over  the  north¬ 
west  during  the  rush  season  were  formulated. 
Ways  and  means  of  doing  away  with  unnecessary 
delays  in  loading  the  coal  and  getting  it  on  its 
way  to  the  interior  dealer  were  discussed.  It 
resulted  in  an  agreement  that  when  a  coal  com¬ 
pany  takes  an  order  to  ship  a  carlot  or  more  of 
coal,  it  will  load  it  at  its  own  dock  and  not  trans¬ 
fer  the  order  to  some  other  dock,  thus  necessi¬ 
tating  switching  delays,  and  in  some  cases  leaving 
the  cars  standing  idle  on  side  tracks. 

It  was  also  decided  that  full  carloads  will  in 
future  be  insisted  upon.  No  order  from  an  in¬ 
terior  dealer  for  less  than  a  full  carlot  will  be 
accepted. 

As  had  been  forecasted  an  advance  of  10  cents 
a  ton  in  the  retail  price  of  anthracite  coal  was 
put  into  effect  by  Duluth  and  Superior  dealers  on 
July  1.  The  quotation  in  buckwheat  was  left  un¬ 
changed  at  $7.55.  Considerable  irregularity  exists 
in  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  soft 
coal.  Variations  of  from  25  to  50  cents  be¬ 
tween  the  companies  on  some  grades  of  coal  are 
reported.  In  spite  of  the  price  reduction  agita¬ 
tion  going  the  rounds,  consumers  are  showing 
anxiety  to  assure  themselves  of  their  coming 
winter’s  supplies,  and  good  orders  are  being 
taken. 

The  present  scale  of  retail  quotations  at  Duluth 
and  Superior  is  as  follows : 


Egg  or  stove . $9.40 

Nut  .  9.65 

Stove  and  nut  mixed .  9.55 

Pea  .  8.35 

Buckwheat  .  7.55 

Dust  .  4.75 

Briquets,  smokeless .  9.75 

Briquets,  anthracite .  9.75 

Coke,  stove .  9.55 

Coke,  domestic  nut .  8.05 

Pocahontas,  lump,  egg  or  nut .  9.75 

Pocahontas,  mine  run .  8.75 

Pocahontas,  screenings .  8.50 

Youghiogheny,  lump  or  stove .  9.00 

Youghiqgheny,  dock  run .  8.75 

Youghiogheny,  screenings  .  8.25 

Hocking,  lump  or  stove .  9.25 

Hocking,  screenings .  6.75 

Splints,  lump  or  stove .  9.25 

Splints,  dock  run .  8.75 

Splints,  screenings  .  8.25 

Cannel,  Kentucky,  cube,  lump .  9.75 

Smithing  .  9.75 


Twin  Cities 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  July  5. — (Special 
Correspondence.) — Describing  the  northwest¬ 
ern  market  resembles  the  efforts  of  a  press 
agent  for  a  circus,  who  attempts  to  expand 
his  adjectives  and  increase  his  superlatives 
each  time.  If  last  week  seemed  to  be  the  limit 
in  the  way  of  confusion,  the  present  is  even 
worse,  for  the  expected  government  interven¬ 
tion  occurred  during  the  past  week  and  now 
the  trade  is  wondering  “where  they  are  at.’’ 
The  conference  at  Washington,  with  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  prices,  was  heralded  broadcast. 
With  it  came  the  statement  that  it  would  not 
disturb  existing  contracts.  And  the  jobbing 
and  shipping  trade  of  the  northwest  has  been 
working  tooth  and  nail  to  get  as  much  ton¬ 
nage  under  contract  at  whatever  prices  could 
be  secured,  to  guard  against  a  famine  next 
winter.  Estimates  vary  as  to  the  amount  that 
was  contracted  for,  ranging  up  to  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
winter  for  the  docks.  This  has  been  placed  at 
prices  materially  above  the  figures  named  for 
the  mine  price.  It  was  an  emergency  move 


which  had  to  be  done.  Had  the  trade  failed 
to  place  contracts  for  winter  supplies,  even 
at  materially  higher  prices,  they  would  have 
been  bitterly  criticised  for  being  callous  and 
heartless,  desiring  to  trifle  with  so  emphatic 
a  necessity  as  fuel,  in  order  to  get  a  lower 
price.  But  what  about  the  trade,  with  these 
higher  prices,  if  there  should  be  a  lower  range 
of  prices  named  by  some?  What  about  the 
public,  which  has  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
government  had  saved  them  countless  millions 
— one  syndicate  of  publications  estimating  the 
saving  to  the  public  at  $180,000,000  because  of 
the  fixed  price  named  by  the  government? 
More  than  all,  what  about  the  delivery?  Cut¬ 
ting  the  price  is  not  going  to  assure  delivery, 
if  it  seemed  a  dubious  matter  to  get  coal  at 
the  higher  price,  is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  the  lower  figure  will  work  any  better? 
Has  not  the  government  assaulted  the  prob¬ 
lem  from  the  wrong  end,  when,  if  the  trans¬ 
portation  could  be  assured,  the  price  would 
regulate  itself?  These  are  the  questions  which 
are  presenting  themselves  to  the  trade  of  the 
northwest,  and  the  answer  is  not  forthcoming. 

The  effect  of  the  announcement  from  Wash¬ 
ington  is  likely  to  be  unduly  reassuring  to  con¬ 
sumers  and  others,  in  that  they  will  assume 
that  all  is  well,  and  unless  urged  constantly 
will  let  things  rest,  confident  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  much  lower  prices.  Unless  they  get 
them,  they  will  be  inclined  to  hold  off  from 
buying.  And  a  little  investigaton  of  the  prices 
named  will  indicate  that  they  need  not  look 
for  any  return  to  former  figures.  But  this  will 
not  be  readily  accepted  by  purchasers,  who 
will  be  inclined  to  assume  that  the  action  of 
the  government  has  cut  prices  in  half.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  there  will  be  anything 
more  than  a  modest  reduction  of  some  of  the 
extreme  prices.  Certainly,  under  the  best  of 
circumstances  for  the  consumer,  the  new  price 
will  be  at  least  the  difference  between  last 
year’s  mine  price  and  $3.50  at  the  mine,  higher, 
and  to  this  must  be  added  increases  in  vessel 
freights,  increases  in  rail  freights  east,  under 
the  new  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  increases  in  dock  laborers’  wages, 
increases  in  teamsters’  charges,  and  others. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  overhead  has 
increased  during  the  past  season,  and  must  be 
accommodated  in  the  charges. 

So  if  the  government  is  to  make  good  upon 
the  matter,  having  gone  so  far,  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  go  another  step  and  take  over  the 
transportation  systems,  for  the  steps  so  far 
taken  toward  clearing  up  the  car  shortage  have 
failed  to  produce  much  results.  There  have 
been  some  slight  improvements,  though  they 
would  probably  have  come  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Even  al¬ 
lowing  that  it  is  wholly  due  to  government 
moves,  the  situation  still  remains  that  to  ac¬ 
complish  what  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
proper  quantity  of  coal  for  the  winter’s  needs 
of  the  northwest  there  must  be  a  great  deal 
better  advance  made  in  straightening  out  the 
car  shortage.  And  whenever  that  is  fully  ac¬ 
complished,  there  will  be  no  need  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  fixing  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mine, 
for  that  .will  have  taken  care  of  itself  auto¬ 
matically. 

Deliveries  of  coal  on  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  docks  continue  to  be  under  the  needs  and 
under  the  quantities  for  a  year  ago,  after  rail¬ 
road  and  private  industrial  coal  are  excluded. 
This  is  regardless  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  2,000,000-ton  surplus  last  year  to  augment 
the  tonnage  then  received,  and  this  tonnage  is 
still  in  excess  of  the  present  season’s. 

Dock  men  criticize  the  tendency  to  seek  coal 
at  sources  of  supply  out  of  the  natural  field 
of  supply  for  the  northwest,  and  point  out  that 
in  going  500  to  800  miles  south  for  coal  it  is 
not  efficiency  in  railroading,  since  the  cars 
will  be  hard  to  get  and  harder  to  return,  with 
no  natural  return  traffic.  They  point  out  that 
if  this  is  the  situation  now,  it  will  be  worse 
in  the  rush  season,  when  there  is  the  demand 
upon  such  mines  from  their  own  natural  field 
to  supply,  leaving  this  abnormal  territory 
likely  to  be  neglected. 

The  situation  as  to  prices  in  the  northwest, 
on  bituminous  coals,  generally  is  one  of  stand¬ 
ing  “pat”  until  the  situation  is  clearer  than  is 
yet  the  case. 

A  conference  of  coal  men  and  railroad  traffic 
men  was  held  in  St.  Paul  during  the  past  week. 
The  railroad  men  urged  early  ordering  and 
unloading  as  speedily  as  possible,  that  the  car 
may  get  back  into  service  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  delay.  The  coal  men  assured  the  rail 
men  of  every  possible  step  to  be  taken  to  co¬ 
operate  in  this  respect. 
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Nkw  York,  July  5th. —  (Special  Tele- 
(/raiii.) — Tlie  publication  in  the  central 
Pennsylvania  held  of  a  statement  that  the 
Washington  price  agreement  of  last  week 
had  been  upset  has  caused  considerable 
selling  of  coal  this  week  at  any  price  sellers 
could  obtain,  sales  today  ranging  at  $4  to 
$4.50  at  the  mines.  Practically  every  oj)- 
erator  attending  the  Washington  confer¬ 
ence  has  taken  a  stand  to  sell  not  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  price  arranged  there. 
This  week  will  be  marked  by  low  produc¬ 
tion,  with  the  sui)ply  running  at  tidewater 
the  smallest  in  months.  There  is  a  heavy 
demand  for  bunker  coals  in  New  York  with 
sales  being  made  at  $8.50  alongside  the 
steamers.  Today  there  is  considerable 
trouble  in  the  harbor  over  the  threatened 
strike  of  the  tugboat  men. 


New  York  Trade 

Urgent  Demand  for  Anthracite  Continues — 
Bituminous  Trade  at  Sea  Over  Prices 
and  the  Trade  Experiences  a  Tempestu¬ 
ous  Week 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
New  York,  July  5. 

The  anthracite  trade  has  been  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  news  that  came  out  of  Washing¬ 
ton  last  week,  fixing  a  maximum  price  on  bitu¬ 
minous  coal.  When  the  newspapers  announced 
that  coal  had  been  reduced  in  price,  the  average 
consumer  looked  upon  it  as  an  announcement  af¬ 
fecting  anthracite.  However,  the  Washington 
people  have  not  so  far  made  any  further  sug¬ 
gestions  of  changing  anthracite  prices,  and  it  is 
not  believed  that  it  is  going  to  be  possible  for 
them  to  find  any  means  of  lowering  prices  for  the 
present  level  maintained  by  the  companies. 

Demand  for  prepared  coal  continues  very  strong 
in  all  directions,  with  many  retail  dealers  claim¬ 
ing  that  their  business  is  in  jeopardy  owing  to  the 
inability  to  receive  sufficient  tonnage  to  keep  their 
consumers  satisfied. 

There  seems  to  be  practically  no  speculation 
now  at  tidewater  on  the  new  coals,  and  practically 
the  bulk  of  coal  moving  in  this  direction  is  made 
up  of  contract  shipments  and  shipments  of  those 
individuals  who  have  regular  customers  and  who 
have  contract  arrangements  with  them. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  a  production  way, 
though  every  effort  is  being  made  by  operators 
to  speed  up  their  output  to  the  highest  level  pos¬ 
sible.  This  week  production  will  be  materially 
reduced  by  the  observance  of  the  holiday.  Last 
week  there  were  several  button  strikes  in  the  re¬ 
gions  and  these  consequently  affected  production 
to  some  extent. 

Up  to  this  writing  no  announcement  has  been 
made  of  the  output  for  June,  but  early  estimates 
have  it  that  a  tonnage  in  keeping  with  that  of 
May,  which  was  a  record  breaker,  will  be  shown 
to  have  been  shipped.  As  has  already  been 
pointed  out  in  this  column,  a  great  deal  of  culm 
and  washery  coal  is  now  being  shipped,  which 
swells  the  totals,  and  gives  the  general  public  a 
rather  misleading  idea  as  to  the  tonnage  of 
domestic  sizes  going  into  the  market. 

Practically  no  free  coal  in  egg,  stove  and  nut 
is  being  offered  at  New  York  tidewater^  piers. 
The  companies’  movement  of  these  sizes  in  this 
territory  is  confined  to  movements  on  contracts  to 
regular  customers.  Retail  dealers  are  in  the 
market  from  day  to  day  for  the  above  sizes  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  find  offerings.  They  are  in 
many  instances  almost  bare  of  these  coals  in  their 
yards  and  where  they  have  no  connections  with 
the  companies  whereby  they  can  count  on  re¬ 
ceiving  each  month  a  certain  supply  of  egg,  stove 
and  nut,  they  are  in  a  bad  way.  Individuals  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  able  to  find  a  ready  market  for  their 
product  in  other  directions. 

Pea  is  just  about  steady,  selling  at  $5.75  to  $0 
at  New  York  piers. 

Number  1  buckwheat  is  in  fair  supply  and  sells 
at  $4.50  to  $4.75  at  the  lower  ports,  and  twenty- 
five  cents  higher  at  the  upper  ports.  Number  2 
is  also  in  fair  supply,  selling  at  $3.50  to  .$3.75. 
Barley  is  very  easy,  quotations  ranging  from 
$3.40  to  $3.75. 

The  circular  price  for  Reading  coal,  July  load¬ 
ing,  at  Port  Reading,  New  York  harbor,  shows: 
Wliite  ash  egg,  $5.05;  stove,  $5.90;  chestnut,  $5.95. 

Prices  in  strict  conformity  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  wi.shcs  on  independent  coals  sold  to 


jobbers,  would  mean  ninety  cents  per  ton  added 
to  tlic  Reading  circular  prices  as  above. 

The  Bituiniuous  Situation 

'Hie  bituminous  trade  has  gone  through  a  tem¬ 
pestuous  week,  and  even  at  this  writing  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  full  of  squalls. 

I'ollowing  the  announcement  made  from  Wash¬ 
ington  on  last  Thursday  night  that  a  maximum 
price  had  been  established  on  coal  as  a  conse- 
(|uence  of  the  conference  of  the  ojierators  with 
Secretary  Lane,  of  the  Department  of  Interior, 
the  h'cderal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  Coal 
Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Defense, 
coal  men  began  immediately  to  get  in  line  with 
the  new  price  of  $3  per  net  ton  at  the  mines,  to 
be  effective  commencing  with  Monday,  July  2d. 

Naturally  the  letter  from  Secretary  of  War 
Baker,  which  was  published  on  Sunday,  had  the 
effect  in  the  trade  of  a  42  centimetre. 

Many  dealers  felt  that  this  gave  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  continue  business  on  the  old  basis, 
which  meant  prices  subject  to  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  Quite  a  number  got  in  touch  with 
Washington  by  wire  and  telephone,  and  Frank  S. 
I’eabody,  chairman  of  the  Coal  Committee  of  the 
National  Council  of  Defense,  wired  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  would  expect  operators  to  carry  out  the 
plan  adopted  at  Washington  last  week,  as  tenta¬ 
tive  maximum  prices  were  established  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Lane,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
the  Coal  Committee,  and  not  by  coal  operators, 
which  latter  cause  was  the  answer  to  the  direct 
question  of  danger  of  prosecution  if  operators 
followed  out  line  of  prices  established  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  view  of  Secretary  Baker’s  statement. 

Immediately  that  the  Peabody  wire  became 
known  those  operators  and  middle  houses  secur¬ 
ing  this  information  would  do  business  only  on 
a  basis  of  $3  per  net  ton  at  the  mines  on  central 
Pennsylvania  coals.  At  the  moment,  this  price 
is  being  pretty  generally  observed  by  most  of 
the  coal  men  who  have  effected  sales  this  week. 
On  the  other  hand,  quite  a  few  coal  men  have 
not  offefed  to  sell  any  coal,  preferring  to  await 
further  advices  from  Washington  on  the  situa¬ 
tion.  These  people,  for  the  most  part,  have  no 
spot  coals  to  offer  and  their  daily  production  is 
being  fully  absorlied  on  contract.  Some  central 
Pennsylvania  operators  are  said  to  be  selling  at 
$4  to  $5  at  the  mines  for  gross  tons. 

The  question  naturally  raised  was  what  prices 
should  be  asked  at  the  piers  for  coals  shipped 
prior  to  July  1st.  As  this  coal  was  sold  at  much 
higher  prices,  the  trade  were  agreed  that  the  price 
to  the  consumer  should  be  at  a  price  that  would 
cover  the  cost  of  the  coal  at  the  mine,  plus  trans¬ 
portation  and  selling  charges.  In  some  quarters 
there  have  been  cancellations  of  coal  sold  prior 
to  the  first  of  the  month  on  the  part  of  certain 
consumers,  who  expect  to  secure  coal  at  the 
Washington  named  price.  Of  course,  when  it 
comes  to  a  showdown,  the  buyer  on  contract  will 
be  legally  held  for  a  strict  observance  of  same, 
as  the  Washington  agreement  expressly  stipu¬ 
lated  that  contracts  entered  into  prior  to  July  1st 
would  not  be  disturbed. 

As  indicatincr  the  eagerness  of  unprotected  con¬ 
sumers  to  protect  themselves,  it  appears  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  negotiations  in  Washington 
last  week,  and  even  on  the  two  days  following, 
buyers  were  in  evidence,  and,  as  a  result,  contracts 
were  entered  into  at  a  basis  of  $3.50  to  $4.50  per 
ton  over  the  period  from  now  until  March  31. 
1918.  Even  when  the  newspapers  on  Friday 
morning  announced  that  a  maximum  price  of  $3 
a  net  ton  at  the  mines  had  been  agreed  upon, 
buyers  were  eager  to  get  protected  on  contract 
at  prices  running  up  to  around  $1  per  ton  over 
the  price  fixed  at  Washington  to  apply  on  transac¬ 
tions  made  after  July  1st. 

The  action  of  these  buyers  was  inspired,  no 
doubt,  by  their  belief  that  the  supply  of  coal  is 
so  very  short  that  they  would  fare  better  to  be 
covered  by  contracts,  than  to  try  to  secure  their 
total  requirements  from  the  spot  coal  that  will 
be  seeking  buyers  at  the  $3  per  net  ton  price. 

Advices  from  the  mines  the  first  two  days  of 
the  week  indicated  that  most  of  the  sales  being 
made  were  on  a  basis  of  $3  per  net  ton.  with  here 
and  there  a  scattering  sale  of  small  tonnage  at 
higher  prices,  in  some  instances  reaching  $5  per 
gross  ton. 

The  bulk  of  the  sales  made  at  New  York  har¬ 
bor,  which,  of  course,  concerns  coal  shipped  from 
the  mines  prior  to  Sunday,  were  on  a  basis  of 
from  $().5()  to  $7.35. 

Under  the  Washington  price.  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Somerset  County  and  Western  Maryland 
coals  should  sell  at  New  York  piers  at  $5.11  per 
ton  gross.  This  allows  $3.30  for  the  coal  at  the 


mines  and  $1.75  for  railroad  freight,  the  new 
advance  for  the  latter  now  being  effective. 

The  Vessel  Situation 

'I'he  vessel  situation  is  practically  unchanged, 
although  rates  are  slightly  easier,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  very  little  available  coal  at  tide¬ 
water,  this  condition  being  brought  about  by  a 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  shippers  to  send  down 
coal  until  the  price  question  and  pooling  arrange¬ 
ments  are  settled. 

Current  (jiiotations  are  as  follows:  From 
Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  $2.75  to  $3;  Portland, 
$3.25;  Bangor,  $.3.50;  to  Sound  points,  $2.75  to  $3. 

From  New  York  to  Boston,  $1.75;  Portland, 
$2.75;  Bangor,  $3;  Providence,  $1.15  to  $1.50; 
Fall  River,  .$1.25;  New  Bedford,  $1.25;  New  Lon¬ 
don,  ninety  cents;  New  Haven,  60  cents;  Bridge¬ 
port,  55  cents. 

Nezu  York  Trade  Briefs 

S.  B.  Willett,  vice-president  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Coal  Agency  of  Boston,  was  in  New 
York  on  Tuesday. 

J.  W.  Whitely,  of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  No. 
143  Liberty  street,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  Buf¬ 
falo  and  other  points  up  New  York  state. 

Frank  J.  Honan,  of  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal 
Company  of  No.  1  Broadway,  is  driving  a  new 
Reo  roadster. 

Watkins  Coal  Company  has  moved  its  offices 
from  No.  17  Battery  place  to  the  Equitable  build¬ 
ing  at  No.  120  Broadway.  The  removal  was 
effective  on  July  2d. 

G.  W.  Seiler,  of  Seiler-Rogers-Brown  Com¬ 
pany,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  has  taken  his  family  to 
Lake  Sebago,  Maine,  where  they  will  spend  the 
month  of  July. 

W.  H.  Macurda,  New  York  manager  of  Gar¬ 
field  &  Proctor  Coal  Company  of  No.  1  Broad¬ 
way,  visited  the  central  Pennsylvania  bituminous 
regions  the  early  part  of  this  week. 

J.  W.  Searles,  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation  of  No.  17 
Battery  place,  who  was  recently  appointed  deputy 
commissioner  for  New  York,  for  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange,  which  will  handle  the  pooling  of 
coal  at  Atlantic  Seaboard  ports,  took  a  trip  to 
Cleveland  last  week  to  look  into  the  workings  of 
the  lake  pooling  exchange. 

Walter  N.  Polakov,  who  is  ivell  known  in  New 
York  and  eastern  territory  in  connection  with  his 
work  as  fuel  expert  for  some  of  the  large  cor¬ 
porations  in  this  vicinity,  has  opened  an  office  at 
No.  31  Nassau  street.  New  York,  and  will  spe¬ 
cialize  on  investigations  and  reports  for  valuation 
of  industrial  and  public  utility  plants  and  operat¬ 
ing  methods. 

Meyer-Denker-Sinram  Company,  the  well 
known  Manhattan  retail  coal  dealers,  have  re¬ 
cently  made  some  very  important  improvements 
in  their  offices.  They  have  built  a  two-story 
addition  to  the  rear  of  their  old  office  and  have 
located  the  bookkeeping  department  on  the  second 
floor.  The  first  floor  is  given  over  to  the  private 
offices  of  the  firm’s  members.  The  entire  offices 
have  been  receiled,  and  a  general  change  made 
in  the  furnishings.  They  now  have  one  of  the 
most  attractive  retail  offices  to  be  found  in  the 
city. 

It  is  announced  by  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany,  Incorporated,  formerly  the  Pocahontas 
Consolidated  Collieries  Company,  Incorporated, 
that  at  the  close  of  business.  May  31,  1917,  the 
Pocahontas  Fuel  Company,  Incorporated,  pur¬ 
chased  all  the  assets,  business  and  good  will  of 
Pocahontas  Fuel  Company,  No.  1  Broadway. 
New  York  City,  and  assumed  all  the  liabili¬ 
ties  of  said  Pocahontas  Fuel  Company.  On 
and  after  the  close  of  business.  May  31,  1917, 
Pocahontas  Fuel  Compaii}',  Incorporated,  will  be 
responsible  to  all  parties  with  whom  Pocahontas 
Fuel  Company  of  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  had  business  relations  extending  beyond  May 
31,  1917,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  rights 
of  said  Pocahontas  Fuel  Company  are  now  pos¬ 
sessed  by  Pocahontas  Fuel  Company,  Incorporated 
(formerly  Pocahontas  Consolidated  Collieries 
Company,  Incorporated).  The  Pocahontas  Fuel 
Company,  Incorporated,  will  continue  to  mine,  as 
heretofore,  and  will  sell  and  ship  in  place  of  its 
former  sales  agent,  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Company, 
the  Pocahontas  coal  produced  from  its  mines  in 
the  Pocahontas  coal  field,  by  all-rail,  tidewater  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  under  its  brand  “Original  Poca¬ 
hontas,”  The  first  shipments  of  coal  from  the 
Pocahontas  coal  field  were  made  by  this  com¬ 
pany  from  its  mines  at  Pocahontas,  Va.,  in  1882, 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

Mid-Summer  Brings  No  Relief  to  Anthra¬ 
cite  Demand — Bituminous  Trade  Azvait- 
ing  Price  and  Pooling  Adjustment ; 
Therefore  Buying  Has  Been  Extremely 
Light. 

Philadelphia,  July  5. — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  anthracite  trade  has  reached  a  mid¬ 
summer  month  with  no  relaxation  of  demand.  It 
continues  strong  from  every  quarter.  Usually  by 
the  first  week  in  July  in  each  year  there  is  such 
a  let  up  in  demand  that  mines  are  running  only 
three  and  four  days  a  week,  and,  in  addition, 
considerable  coal  is  going  into  storage  out  of  this 
short  time  production. 

This  year  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Mines 
are  running  every  possible  minute  and  none  of 
the  companies  have  been  able  so  far  to  store  a 
ton  of  prepared  coal.  Moreover,  precious  little 
of  the  steam  sizes  are  being  stored,  although  there 
is  less  activity  in  these  sizes  than  for  sometime. 

Householders  are  showing  more  interest  in  buy¬ 
ing  domestic  sizes  than  is  usual.  Heretofore,  at 
this  time,  the  retail  trade  of  Philadelphia  terri- 
torv  would  be  dead;  householders  going  away  to 
the  seashore  or  mountains,  and  passing  up  all 
thought  of  coal  until  their  return.  Nowadays  one 
does  not  hear  of  any  dealer  being  idle  except  for 
lack  of  coal.  There  is  certainly  no  lack  of  de¬ 
mand. 

Prices  on  domestic  coals  are  kept  very  closely 
in  line  with  the  desires  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Steam  sizes  are  selling  at  various 
prices,  rice  and  barley,  especially,  being  the 
weaker.  Choice  buckwheat  is  in  good  demand, 
also  pea.  Prices  on  these  are  firm. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  chaos  in  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  trade  as  a  result  of  the  news  that  came  from 
Washington  on  Sunday,  repudiating  the  price  ar¬ 
rangement  of  last  week,  into  which  the  coal  men 
had  entered  with  such  good  faith.  Buying  was 
very  light  on  both  Monday  and  Tuesday  as  a 
consequence.  The  consumers  did  not  want  to 
pay  over  $3  per  net  ton  at  the  mines.  Most  of 
them  did  not  want  to  pay  the  current  prices  at 
the  piers,  which  took  into  consideration  the  cost 
of  the  coal  prior  to  July  1st,  which  had  been  on 
a  basis  of  $.').50  to  $6  for  Pennsylvania  coals  at 
the  mines.  Trading  was  therefore  halted,  await¬ 
ing  further  advices  from  Washington.  Bitumin¬ 
ous  operators,  learning  of  Chairman  Peabody’s 
statement  that  his  committee  would  expect  the 
operators  to  abide  by  the  M’ashington  agreement, 
held  out  for  $3  net  at  the  mines.  Others  are  said 
to  have  sold  coal  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  at 
prices  ranging  from  .$5  to  $5.75  at  the  mines,  for 
gross  tons.  Coal  is  short  in  every  direction,  as  a 
result  of  the  waiting  for  the  price  and  pooling 
arrangements  to  be  completed.  Consequently 
many  consumers  have  very  limited  supplies  on 
hand,  and  there  is  practically  no  free  coal  run¬ 
ning  from  which  they  can  expect  immediate  re¬ 
lief.  Indications  are,  therefore,  for  a  very  strong 
spot  situation  for  some  weeks. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 

The  Board  of  Public  Education,  Administration 
building,  will  open  bids  this  Thursday  morning 
at  12  o’clock  for  furnishing  the  public  schools  of 
this  district  with  Lehigh  or  Schuylkill  anthracite 
coals ;  also  bituminous  coal  and  wood. 

I.  D.  Thomas,  for  the  past  fourteen  years  an 
official  of  the  Harleigh-Brookwood  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  of  Hazleton,  has  resigned  to  assume  the 
position  of  general  manager  of  the  Keystone  Lum¬ 
ber  &  Supply  Company,  with  headquarters  in 
Hazleton. 

J.  W.  Searles,  general  sales  agent  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  who  was  last 
week  appointed  deputy  commissioner  of  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange,  to  handle  the  pooling  of 
coal  at  New  York  tidewater,  was  in  Philadelphia 
on  Monday. 

A  Delaware  charter  was  granted  on  Monday 
to  the  Wilputte  Coke  Oven  Corporation,  to  manu¬ 
facture  coke  and  gas,  with  a  capital  of  $250,000; 
incorporators  include  C.  L.  Rimlinger,  Henry  M. 
Robinson  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Clement  M. 
Egner  of  Elkton,  Md. 

Two  sons  of  E.  B.  Jermyn,  the  well  known 
Scranton  operator,  have  enlisted.  These  are  E.  B., 
Jr.,  aged  26,  and  William  S.,  aged  21.  E.  B.,  Jr., 
is  at  Madison  Barracks  working  for  a  commis¬ 
sion.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton  University 
of  the  class  of  1915.  William  S.  is  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard. 

Watkins  Coal  Company,  with  offices  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York,  are  building  one  of  the 
largest  power  houses  at  Carrolltown  for  their 


No.  1  plant,  that  has  yet  been  erected  in  that 
section.  When  this  is  completed  and  placed  into 
operation  it  will  enable  the  company  to  greatly 
increase  its  output. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Wharton  Steel 
Company  the  following  were  appointed  members 
of  the  e.xecutive  committee :  John  E.  Perry, 
president  of  the  company ;  J.  Leonard  Replogle, 
chairman;  1.  Townsend  Burden  and  L.  E.  Warine. 
Mr.  Perry  was  formerly  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company. 

The  Buck  Run  Colliery,  operated  by  the  Thorne 
and  Neale  interests  at  Minersville,  had  its  second 
fire  on  Monday  when  flames  were  discovered  in¬ 
side  of  the  mines  in  the  No.  3  level.  By  vigor¬ 
ous  work  it  was  found  possible  to  stifle  the  fire 
in  a  few  hours.  The  breaker  of  this  colliery  was 
burned  just  a  little  over  two  weeks  ago,  at  a  loss 
of  $1 00,000. 

It  has  been  decided  to  lay  over  until  after  the 
war  the  project  for  building  an  electric  road  be¬ 
tween  Hazleton  and  Tamaqua.  R.  V.  Norris,  the 
well  known  coal  engineer  of  Wilkes-Barre,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  work  of  mapping  out 
the  new  road,  has  closed  his  temporary  offices 
he  had  opened  at  Hazleton  for  this  work. 

The  latest  statement  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read¬ 
ing  Coal  &  Iron  Company  shows  receipts  for 
May  $4,175,608,  inc.  $1,428,426;  expenses  $3,603,- 
976,  inc.  $839,340;  profit  in  operating  $571,631, 
inc.  $589,086;  surplus  $546,631,  inc.  $572,086.  For 
year  to  date :  Receipts  $18,757,137,  inc.  $2,038,619 ; 
e.xpenses  $16,609,608,  inc.  $906,542 ;  profit  in  oper¬ 
ating  .$2,147,529,  inc.  $1,132,077 ;  surplus  $2,072,529, 
inc.  $1,097,077. 

Cambria  county,  which  is  one  of  the  leading 
coal  producing  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  is  this 
week  waging  a  campaign  for  the  Red  Cross.  As 
showing  how  liberally  coal  men  are  responding 
to  the  appeal,  James  P.  Thomas  of  Johnstown, 
chairman  of  the  coal  committee,  said  on  Satur¬ 
day  that  all  coal  operators  reached  up  to  that 
time  had  agreed  to  give  ten  cents  a  ton  for  every 
ton  mined  at  their  operations  throughout  June. 

News  comes  from  Somerset  that  the  Pittsburgh, 
Westmoreland  &  Somerset  Railroad,  which  had 
abandoned  service,  was  recently  purchased  by 
Pittsburgh  and  other  capitalists  and  has  been 
named  the  Cambria  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad.  Work 
of  putting  the  road  in  good  shape  for  traffic  has 
begun  and  passenger  service  will  be  started  on 
August  1st.  The  road  will  be  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  John  C.  Ewing  of  Johnstown,  who  Is 
now  located  at  Ligonier.  The  first  passenger 
service  will  be  established  between  Somerset  and 
Latrobe.  A  coal  field  will  be  opened  along  the 
route,  which  is  expected  to  supply  the  road  with 
considerable  traffic. 

Before  Judge  Bechtel,  in  the  courts  at  Potts- 
ville,  on  Friday  last,  the  request  of  Andrew  and 
George  Sherman  and  Wilbur  Brotherton  of  De¬ 
troit  for  a  mandate  of  court  to  compel  Edward 
J.  Taylor  of  Scranton  to  render  an  accounting 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Myrtle  >..oal  Company,  hav¬ 
ing  operations  near  Pottsville,  was  heard.  The 
applicants  charge  that  Taylor  has  collected  $23,000 
for  culm  shipped  to  New  York  and  that  the  in¬ 
vestors  have  been  denied  recognition.  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor,  in  his  reply,  stated  that  Andrew  Sherman 
alone  paid  any  money  for  the  company’s  stock 
and  refuses  to  recognize  George  Sherman  or 
W’ilbur  Brotherton  as  having  any  interest  in  the 
concern.  Important  leases  for  the  products  of 
coal  banks  now  assumed  to  have  big  value  are 
held  by  Taylor  in  his  own  name.  Judge  Bechtel 
heard  the  evidence  and  will  give  a  decision  later. 

Last  week  Newton  D.  Baker.  Secretary  of  W'ar, 
notified  Thomas  Kennedy,  of  Hazleton,  president 
of  District  No.  7  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
and  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety 
of  the  middle  coal  fields,  that  aliens  called  to 
serve  in  the  armies  of  the  allies  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  taken  out  of  the  mines.  The 
committee  of  public  safety  had  lodged  a  protest 
with  the  federal  authorities,  claiming  that  the 
labor  scarcity  here  would  be  made  worse  if  Italian 
consuls  were  permitted  to  ask  their  countrymen 
to  go  home  to  fight.  Secretary  Baker  answers 
as  follows :  “Law  of  a  foreign  country  can  not 
operate  upon  subjects  of  that  country  domiciled 
within  the  United  States  to  compel  them  to  enter 
the  military  service  of  their  country.  Under 
existing  law  of  the  United  States  subjects  of  a 
foreign  country  at  war  with  Germany  may  enlist 
in  their  own  army;  but  the  enlistment  is  en¬ 
tirely  voluntary.’’ 


F.  J.  McGuinness,  for  a  long  time  with  the 
sales  department  of  the  Keystone  Coal  & 
Coke  Compan}^  has  trecome  associated  with  the 
Bader  Coal  Company’s  sales  force  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory. 


Buffalo  Trade 

Bukf.'MX),  N.  Y.,  July  5. — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  shipments  of  anthracite  by  lake  dur¬ 
ing  June  were  501, 000  tons  as  compared  wit’n 
307,210  in  the  same  month  last  year.  The 
big  difference  in  figures  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  one  less  shipping  trestle  was  at  work 
here  last  year.  From  the  opening  of  the 
season  to  July  1st  the  shipments  were  1,123,- 
495  tons,  against  868,606  in  the  same  part  of 
1916.  While  this  is  a  good  gain  over  last  year, 
the  comparison  with  the  similar  period  of 
1915  is  not  so  favorable;  then  the  figures  were 
1,421,378.  The  movement  has  not  been  very 
active  during  the  past  week,  the  total  being 
85,150  tons,  as  follows:  Milwaukee,  32,750; 
Chicago,  12,700;  Duluth-Superior,  9,200:  She¬ 
boygan,  8,200:  Hancock  and  Port  Arthur, 
8,000  each;  Fort  William,  6,300.  It  is  unusual 
for  Milwaukee  to  head  the  list  of  coal  clear¬ 
ances,  but  an  effort  is  being  made  to  give 
that  port  a  larger  proportion  of  the  shipments 
than  it  has  been  getting. 

Lake  freight  rates  on  coal  are  strong,  the 
minimum  being  forty-five  to  fifty,  which  is 
charged  to  the  head  of  the  lakes.  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  are  reported  to  be  paying  fifty 
cents  and  some  of  the  lesser  ports  seventy-five 
cents. 

Anthracite  demand  is  strong  all  through  this 
territory,  and  the  number  of  dealers  coming 
here  after  coal  shows  little  or  no  falling  off. 
They  are  being  informed  that  a  fair  distribu¬ 
tion  of  coal  is  being  made,  based  on  the  deal¬ 
er’s  ordinary  requirements  and  on  the  amount 
he  has  had  shipped  to  him  this  year.  Those 
who  expect  to  increase  their  business  largely 
are  disappointed,  for  they  find  there  is  not  the 
coal  to  be  spared.  It  is  predicted  that  a 
slightly  easier  movement  from  the  mines  is 
to  occur  soon,  but  nothing  definite  has  been 
announced  to  that  effect.  Retailers  are  asking 
the  same  prices  this  month  as  last  and  it  is 
said  no  circulars  will  be  issued  until  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  freight  rates  is  settled. 

The  bituminous  market  is  in  a  very  unsettled 
state  and  scarcely  any  business  is  being  done. 
This  is  of  course,  natural  in  view  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  of  $3  to  $3.50  placed  upon  coal  at 
the  mines.  Some  coal  has  changed  hands  at 
such  figures  during  the  past  few  days,  but  the 
amount  has  been  small.  Some  of  the  big  ship¬ 
pers  say  they  are  well  sold  up  on  contracts 
and  are  disinclined  to  take  more  business  for 
the  present.  As  a  rule  the  operators  and  job- 
iier.s  e.xpress  the  hope  that  lower  prices  will 
produce  some  good  business. 

Buffalo  Items 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  at  this  port 
for  June  amounted  to  U.IOO  tons,  two  cargoes 
arriving. 

E.  C.  Roberts,  who  has  been  laid  up  with 
an  attack  of  erysipelas  for  the  past  ten  days, 
has  returned  to  the  office. 

R.  J.  Russell,  fuel  expert  of  the  Leigh  \'al- 
ley  Coal  Sales  Company,  has  been  spending 
several  days  in  this  city. 

As  soon  as  the  timber  is  cleared  from  the  tracts 
of  the  Haul  &  Kaul  Lumber  Company  in  Elk 
County,  Pa.,  the  owners  are  going  to  develop 
the  rich  coal  seams  which  lie  underneath.  The 
lands  owned  by  this  company  in  the  vicinity 
of  Trout  Run  were  cleared  last  summer  and 
arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  start  coal 
mines  in  operation  there. 

B.  W.  Wistar,  president  of  the  Wistar  Coal 
Corporation,  will  be  sales  manager  of  a  new 
anthracite  corporation  just  formed,  being  as¬ 
sociated  in  the  company  with  Charles  .\. 
Sarjeant,  a  coal  dealer  of  Chatham,  Out.  The 
mine  is  located  near  Scranton  and  has  at  pre¬ 
sent  output  of  200  tons  a  day,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  increased  by  the  end  of  the 
year  to  500  tons  a  day. 

The  .'Mlegheny  River  Mining  Co.,  repre¬ 
sented  in  Buffalo  by  Vice-President  James  R. 
Barnett,  will  in  a  short  time  largely  increase 
its  output  of  coal  at  Cadogan,  one  of  its  lead¬ 
ing  mining  centers,  which  is  located  on  the 
.'Mlegheny  River,  below  Kittanning.  When 
this  district  was  developed  the  plan  was  to 
mine  coal  at  a  good  rate,  but  to  develop  fur¬ 
ther  as  convenience  served.  The  latest  open¬ 
ing  is  now  close  to  a  thick  seam  of  lower 
Freeport  coal,  so  that  by  .\ugust  1st  a  large 
increase  is  possible,  if  miners  can  be  obtained. 
In  fact  this  output  will  be  limited  only  by  the 
amount  of  labor  available. 
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New  England  Trade 

Boston,  July  5. — {Special  Correspondence.)  — 
The  wrangle  at  Washington  over  bituminous 
prices  has  completely  upset  the  local  coal  trade 
and  consumer.  Everybody,  so  far  as  new  busi¬ 
ness  is  concerned,  has  adopted  a  watchful  waiting 
policy.  There  is  a  question  whether  or  not  a  re¬ 
duction  in  hard  and  soft  coal  prices  will  be  felt 
here  to  the  extent  expected  by  the  general  public. 
The  New  England  retail  trade  some  time  ago 
signed  up  for  its  1917-18  requirements  and  such 
contracts  will  have  to  stand,  no  matter  what 
change  in  prices  is  made.  There  are,  however, 
many  large  consumers  of  bituminous  who  have 
not  contracted  for  all  stock  needed,  and  they  will, 
of  course,  benefit  by  any  price  reduction.  But  old 
contracts  will  be  filled  before  new  ones  are,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  much  new  priced  coal  will  be 
shipped  into  New  England  for  several  months. 

Although  new  business  is  slow  receipts  of  coal, 
both  by  rail  and  by  water,  have  continued  to  im¬ 
prove  during  the  past  week,  and  the  trade  is 
busier  than  it  has  been  before  in  months  making 
deliveries  on  old  contracts.  The  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad  is  reported  as  handling  fifty  per  cent 
more  coal  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  Boston 
&  Albany  is  doing  about  as  well,  but  the  New 
Haven  is  a  bad  third.  The  New  Haven’s  service 
is  badly  demoralized,  owing  to  a  stupendous 
amount  of  freight  along  its  lines  awaiting  ship¬ 
ment.  The  management  seems  utterly  helpless  to 
remove  the  congestion  because  of  needed  freight 
cars,  engines,  etc.  The  trade  here  is  waiting  with 
considerable  interest  the  starting  on  July  15  of  the 
so-called  pooling  shipments.  At  the  moment  there 
is  a  shortage  of  all  kinds  of  coal  at  tidewater 
shipping  points,  and  the  trade  here  is  anxious  to 
see  if  the  situation  can  be  relieved  under  the 
pooling  arrangement. 

For  instance,  at  Hampton  Roads  ports  New 
River  and  Pocahontas  coals  are  absorbed  either 
by  the  Government  or  by  domestic  consumers  as 
fast  as  received.  There  hasn’t  been  a  pound  of 
free  coal  since  last  reports.  With  Pennsylvania 
the  situation  has  been  better,  there  being  an  ac¬ 
tual  surplus  at  some  ports  on  certain  days.  De¬ 
velopments  at  Washington  have  knocked  the  de¬ 
mand  for  all  kinds  of  spot  bituminous  on  the 
head,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  some  shippers 
losing  money  if  prices  are  lowered.  New  River 
and  Pocahontas  has  been  offered  recently  at 
Mystic  Wharf  at  $10.25  on  cars,  with  no  takers, 
while  Pennsylvania  is  offered  at  $8.50  alongside 
Boston  Harbor,  but  has  gone  very  slow.  The 
local  retail  price  of  all  kinds  of  bituminous  has 
been  reduced  from  $10  to  $9.25  a  ton  or  twenty- 
five  cents  less  than  asked  for  stove,  egg  and  nut. 
The  trade  is  hoping  the  cheaper  prices  will  stimu¬ 
late  the  demand  and  attract  apartment  house, 
restaurant  and  similar  consumers  from  the  anthra¬ 
cite  market. 

All  sizes  of  anthracite,  with  the  exception  of 
buckwheat  and  boiler,  were  advanced  ten  cents  a 
ton  on  July  2.  Company  stove  is  now  selling 
around  ^.50  on  cars  at  the  mines,  egg  at  $4.25, 
nut  at  $4.55  and  pea  at  $4.10.  On  a  f.  o.  b.  New 
York  basis,  company  stove  sells  as  high  as  $6.15 
a  ton  on  cars,  egg  at  $5.90,  nut  at  $6.15  and  pea 
at  $$5.60.  Red  and  pink  ash  independent  egg  is 
quoted  as  high  as  $5.50  on  cars  at  the  mines,  stove 
at  $5.75,  nut  at  $5.85  and  pea  at  $4.80,  but  these 
prices  are  the  extreme.  White  ash  coal  is  of¬ 
fered  at  fifty  cents  a  ton  less  than  the  red  and 
pink  are.  In  addition  to  these  prices,  consumers 
must  figure  on  an  average  increase  of  fifteen  cents 
a  ton  in  freight  rates  on  all  sizes  of  anthracite 
via  rail.  June  orders  were  pretty  well  cleaned  up, 
but  naturally  some  unfilled  business  was  carried 
over  into  this  month. 

The  New  England  coke  situation  is  unchanged. 
Prices  are  high  and  unchanged  and  new  business 
is  light,  but  makers  have  more  orders  on  their 
books  than  they  can  possibly  fill  during  the  next 
two  or  three  months.  The  largest  producer  is 
practically  sold  up  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Local 
retail  prices  of  anthracite  are  unchanged  on  a 
basis  of  $9.50  a  ton  for  stove,  egg  and  nut.  The 
retail  price  of  hardwood  has  been  marked  up  an 
additional  twenty-five  cents  a  foot  to  $2.25  for 
kindling  and  $2  for  sawed.  A  scarcity  of  wood 
choppers  has  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
retail  trade  to  get  supplies,  which  accounts  for 
the  higher  prices. 

While  all-rail  freight  rates  have  been  advanced, 
the  marine  freight  market  has  gone  down,  be¬ 
cause  the  available  supply  of  bottoms  is  much 
larger  than  requirements.  From  New  York  to 
Boston  independent  space  has  been  taken  at  $2 
to  $2.25  a  ton  and  in  one  case  at  less  money; 
from  New  York  to  Providence  at  $1.40,  and  to 
Pawtucket  at  $1.50.  Rates  from  Hampton  Roads 
ports  to  Boston  have  dropped  to  $2.50  to  $3  a 
ton,  the  lowest  price  quoted  before  since  the  early 


months  of  the  war.  A  large  fleet  of  empty 
barges  have  been  tied  up  in  Boston  awaiting 
pewer.  We  hear  of  no  anthracite  barges  that 
have  recently  been  engaged  in  the  bituminous 
trade  having  been  withdrawn.  A  Boston  schooner 
has  just  been  chartered  to  carry  coal  from  a 
Virginia  port  to  Guadaloupe  at  $14  a  ton,  and 
another  from  Hampton  Roads  to  Lisbon  at  $55 
a  ton. 

Netv  England  Trade  Notes 

The  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Company,  in  the 
quarter  ended  March  31  last,  produced  146,525 
tons  of  coal  and  made  25,545  tons  of  coke. 

The  schooner  Abenaki,  from  New  York  to 
Bath  with  coal,  which  ran  ashore  at  White  Horse 
Beach,  near  Plymouth,  is  in  Boston  for  repairs. 
She  is  considerably  damaged,  but  should  be  in 
commission  again  within  a  comparatively  short 
time. 

The  Massachusetts  Gas  Companies,  thanks  to 
the  coal  department,  made  a  wonderful  earnings 
showing  in  May,  and  as  a  result  increased  its 
annual  dividend  rate  from  five  to  seven  per  cent. 
The  combined  net  earnings  available  for  dividends 
of  the  subsidiaries  for  May  were  $457,792,  or 
$190,144  more  than  those  for  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.  In  that  month  the  earnings  of 
the  gas  department  decreased  $19,482,  while  the 
earnings  of  the  coal  department  increased  $209,- 
627.  Following  are  the  May  earnings  of  the  coal 
department,  with  comparisons : 


1917  1916  1915 

N.  E.  gas . $128,715  $  78,098  $  36,885 

N.  E.  coke .  182,164  62,850  66,543 

Federal  coal .  41,263  3,833  10,292 

Tow  boat .  9,81G  7,552  3,804 


Total  . $361,900  $152,333  $117,526 


Baltimore  Trade 

Baltimore,  Md.,  July  5. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Independence  day  to  a  patriotic  coal  trade 
has  come  and  gone  and  the  said  patriotic  coal 
men  are  left  guessing  like  a  certain  congressman 
as  to  just  “where  they  are  at.’’  When  announce¬ 
ment  was  made,  in  response  to  a  patriotic  appeal 
to  the  trade  and  at  the  request  of  the  Government, 
through  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  the  Federal 
Trade  Board  representatives  and  the  Coal  Pro¬ 
duction  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Peabody  and  asso¬ 
ciates,  that  the  coal  producers  and  shippers  had 
accepted  a  maximum  mine  price  for  soft  coal  of 
$3,  despite  the  fact  that  the  market  price  of  the 
moment  was  about  double  that  figure,  coal  men 
here  figured  that  they  would  accept  the  inevitable 
gracefully.  Then  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  so  to 
speak,  “spilled  the  beans”  in  a  letter  in  which  he 
said  the  action  had  been  without  authority  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  that  neither 
the  coal  production  committee  or  the  parent  body, 
the  council  itself,  had  power  to  fi.x  prices.  Also, 
he  remarked  pointedly  that  a  $3  price  was  exces¬ 
sive  and  out  of  reason.  Then  the  coal  trade  over 
Sunday,  July  1,  found  itself  in  a  deep  sea  of 
government  agreement  and  without  a  pilot.  So 
Monday  most  of  them  here  did  no  business,  for 
fear  of  transgressing  one  way  or  the  other  and 
then  on  Tuesday  they  started  to  throw  the  Jonah 
overboard  for  the  time  being  at  least  and  again 
sell  coal  as  they  saw  fit  and  at  prices  they  re¬ 
garded  as  best.  Meanwhile  some  little  coal  prob¬ 
ably  was  sold  at  that  famous  $3  maximum,  but 
not  enough  to  break  anybody.  Many  sales,  until 
the  trade  could  pass  over  the  Independence  day 
holiday  and  allow  the  balance  of  the  week  to 
adjust  conditions,  were  arranged  at  a  price  to  be 
billed  later  to  regular  consumers. 

Under  such  a  market  as  above  it  was  difficult 
to  get  a  line  on  quotations.  The  market  has  not 
lost  materially  in  strength  on  legitimate  trading 
without  government  restriction  and  quotations 
are  about  as  last  week. 

Meanwhile  the  pooling  proposition  at  tide  is 
being  worked  out  slowly.  George  F.  Malone,  the 
new  deputy  commissioner,  has  taken  offices  in  the 
Munsey  building  here,  but  the  operation  of  the 
exchange  will  be  delayed  until  a  good  working 
plan  is  outlined.  Many  rough  places  must  be 
smoothed  over.  Coal  men  are  particularly  skepti¬ 
cal  on  the  practical  working  of  a  prorating  plan 
of  demurrage  payments,  under  which  a  man  who 
might  have  suffered  no  car  delays  subject  to  de¬ 
murrage  would  be  required  to  bear  his  share  of  a 
general  port  delay  charge  by  the  railroads. 

Hard  coal  dealers  here  are  also  awaiting  a 
shaking  down  of  the  government  plan.  While  no 
announcement  of  prices  was  made  on  anthracite 
the  understanding  was  that  existing  circulars 
might  be  continued,  with  the  addition  of  a  pre¬ 
mium  allowance  for  independents  to  make  up  dif¬ 
ference  in  profits  as  acquired  by  larger  producers 


that  had  the  benefit  of  a  freight  rate  revenue  on 
their  own  coal.  Meanwhile,  practically  no  flat- 
circular  price  coal  is  coming  through  here  and  the 
premiums  charged  are  running  all  the  way  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  cents.  The  uncertainty  of 
the  situation  led  to  a  delay  in  putting  into  effect 
on  July  1st  of  another  ten  cent  advance  here  on 
coal  in  the  retail  trade. 


Kansas  City  Trade 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  5.— {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  market  here  during  the  week 
has  been  extremely  brisk,  with  prices  firm. 
That  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  change  in 
prices  on  this  market  is  the  prediction  being 
made  here  by  the  operators  and  dealers,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  report  made  of  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  of  Defense  fuel  board  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  Harry  N.  Taylor,  vice- 
president  of  the  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Taylor  represented  the  southwest¬ 
ern  operators  in  the  recent  conference  at 
W’ashington,  D.  C.,  and  recently  appointed  the 
committees  of  seven  operators  for  each  of  the 
states  under  his  supervision. 

In  speaking  of  the  unusual  high  prices  and 
the  conditions  of  the  coal  markets  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  facts  were  brought  out  at  the  con¬ 
ference^  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  Taylor 
said:  “In  nearly  every  case  the  high  prices 
were  caused  by  a  buyers’  panic,  caused  by  a 
shortage  of  coals  in  certain  sections,  because 
the  sections  catering  to  certain  markets  had 
diverged  because  of  the  changes  made  in  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  mainly  upon  the  water. 
The  big  demand  for  coal  and  the  use  of  ves¬ 
sels  that  have  been  used  in  domestic  trade 
now  being  used  in  European  trade  has  caused 
numerous  middlemen,  jobbers  and  big  con¬ 
sumers  to  bid  against  each  other  for  free  or 
spot  coal.  The  effort  to  offset  the  shortage, 
due  to  the  demands  from  New  England  for 
Pennsylvania  coal,  since  the  coal  supply  by 
the  Great  Lakes  was  cut  off,  caused  the  buyers’ 
panic. 

“Many  who  had  coal  on  hand  not  under  con¬ 
tract  had  been  taking  advantage  of  the  most 
unreasonable  profits — in  many  instances  as 
much  as  $6  and  $7  was  bid  and  accepted.  The 
natural  markets  have  run  short  in  an  effort 
to  get  the  coal  to  the  higher  markets.  The 
diversion  of  the  central  Pennsylvania  coal  into 
the  New  England  market  created  a  shortage 
in  the  market  usually  supplied  by  that  coal. 
A  similar  situation  has  also  existed  along  the 
Great  Lakes,”  Mr.  Taylor  said. 

Howard  Paisely,  vice-president  of  the  Mis- 
souri-Kansas  Coal  Company,  recently  declared 
that  the  Kansas  City  consumers  w’ere  exceed¬ 
ingly  fortunate,  but  did  not  realize  it.  Mr. 
Paisely  declared:  “The  price  of  coal  here  will 
not  rise  above  the  price  of  last  year,  and  I 
doubt  whether  it  will  go  even  that  high.  When 
you  consider  the  cost  of  production  has  in¬ 
creased  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  you  will  see 
what  I  mean  by  fortunate.  This  section  is 
being  quoted  lower  prices  on  coal  than  any 
other  section,  and  will  continue  to  be.” 

“Consign  coal  from  the  mines  direct  to  the 
tracks  where  the  cars  are  to  be  released,  thus 
eliminating  the  delay  of  reconsigning.”  is  the 
subject  and  keynote  of  a  circular  letter  being 
sent  to  the  operators  throughout  the  south- 
ivest  by  a  committee  of  operators  in  this  dis¬ 
trict. 

One  of  the  chief  disturbances  on  this  market 
in  regard  to  the  shipment  of  coal  and  car 
shortage  is  said  to  be  the  practice  of  the  op¬ 
erators  here  in  sending  trainloads  of  coal  from 
the  mines  to  this  market  and  then  rerouting 
the  cars  from  Kansas  City,  thus  causing  a  long 
and  unnecessary  delay.  This  practice  causes 
the  cars  to  be  sent,  after  reaching  Kansas  City, 
to  the  classification  yard,  there  to  await  ar¬ 
rangements  for  their  ultimate  destination, 
which  causes  delays  of  from  twenty-four  hours 
to  six  days.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  coal  coming  to  this  mar¬ 
ket  is  handled  in  that  manner  and  the  rolling 
stock  of  the  railroads,  which  is  not  now'  suffi¬ 
cient,  is  tied  up  just  that  much  longer.  Some 
of  the  freight  managers  here  declare  that  it 
is  a  practice  of  some  of  the  operators  to  ship 
unsold  coal  to  this  market  and  leave  it  stand 
in  the  yards  until  it  is  sold.  The  railroads 
and  mine  operators  in  this  section  have 
pledged  each  other  co-operation  in  effort  to 
avoid  this  kink  in  affairs.  The  railroads  have 
put  coal  shipments  on  fast  freight  schedule 
and  have  also  promised  to  sw'itch  it  in  the 
yards  and  from  the  tracks  of  one  road  to  the 
other  promptly. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  July  5. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Somewhat  stunned,  not  to  say  de¬ 
moralized,  1)y  a  sudden  enforcement  of  federal 
l)rice  regulation.  Hocking  market  cond'tions  are 
difficult  of  analysis.  There  is  a  general  patriotic 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  shippers  to  conform^  to 
the  new  ruling,  but  more  or  less  fonfusion  exists 
as  to  just  what  is  expected  of  them.  For  the 
present  only  two  cjuotat'ons  prevail — $;)..')()  f.  o.  b. 
mines  applying  to  lump  and  al'.  other  prepared 
sizes,  and  $3  to  mine  run  and  .screenings. 

From  the  producing  viewpoint,  the  situation  is 
simplified  by  the  fact  of  a  large  volume  of  lake 
trade,  as  well  as  some  miscellaneous  busine.ss, 
which  remains  undisturbed  by  the  present  crisis, 
in  being  governed  by  contract.  With  respect  to 
the  trade  at  large,  a  disturbing  factor  is  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  buyer  on  his  near-future  require¬ 
ments.  Naturally  the  shipper  desires  to  take  care 
of  his  miscellaneous  trade,  if  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son  than  to  escape  the  unjust  criticism  and  pos¬ 
sibly  punitive  efforts,  that  will  result  if  dealers 
and  factory  plants  are  caught  without  fuel  in  the 
hour  of  need.  To  date  many  such  consumers 
are  seeming  to  feel  that  lowering  of  price  gives 
them  security,  not  taking  into  account  that  this 
will  not  increase  transportation  facilities  or  the 
volume  of  coal  production. 

General  demand  came  almost  to  a  standstill  as 
soon  as  federal  regulation  was  proclaimed,  and 
the  market  is  still  dead.  A  large  number  of 
cancellations  are  being  received,  and  not  a  few 
buyers  are  asking  rebate  on  coal  already  rolling. 
The  threatening  statement  of  Secretary  of  War 
Baker  that  the  agreement  reached  at  Washington 
will  not  be  allowed  to  stand,  besides  giving  the 
patriotism  of  the  coal  shipper  a  jolt,  inspires  the 
hope  among  buyers  that  by  holding  off  they  will 
enjoy  a  still  lower  price.  Thus,  much  coal  that 
should  now  be  moving  to  dealers  and  factories  is 
going  to  the  lakes.  The  still  insistent  demand 
of  the  latter  keeps  mines  going  to  the  full 
capacity  of  car  supply. 

Movement  from  the  mines  has  been  cut  down 
to  about  eighty-five  per  cent  of  normal  output 
during  the  past  week,  owing  to  congestion.  This 
is  the  result  of  inadequate  motive  power,  rather 
than  to  any  car  shortage.  Restrictions  on  the 
number  of  cars  that  railroads  will  permit  to  go 
off  line  are  interfering  with  deliveries  to  the 
general  trade.  Shippers  see  very  serious  trans¬ 
portation  troubles  ahead,  with  the  delayed  coal 
buying  and  the  heavy  movement  in  troops  and  all 
kinds  of  freight.  Coals  other  than  Hocking 
which  reach  this  market  are  selling  at  the  prices 
fixed  by  the  government  as  a  maximum.  This 
gives  Pomeroy  a  figure  of  $3.75  on  prepared  and 
$3.25  on  unprepared,  and  West  Virginia  splint 
$3.25  and  $3.00. 

The  policy  of  shippers  in  the  matter  of  coal 
already  sold  is  that  contract  consumers  will  be 
held  to  prices  entered  into  in  good  faith  before 
regulation  was  enforced,  and  that  on  such  coal  as 
had  already  left  the  mines  dealers  are  expected 
to  accept  and  pay  for  at  prices  at  which  it  was 
sold.  Cancellations  on  coal  not  already  shipped 
should  be  made  promptly  by  dealers  if  they  do 
not  want  old  orders  filled,  but  for  their  own  wel¬ 
fare  they  are  urged  by  shippers  not  to  let  any 
coal  already  bought  get  away  from  them. 

In  the  Columbus  retail  trade  there  is  much  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  immediate  policy.  Some 
dealers  take  the  stand  that  they  have  a  right  to 
work  off  their  high-priced  coal  at  a  profit,  while 
others  are  taking  a  more  strict  view  of  the  new 
ruling.  The  old  $6.25  price  on  Hocking,  $6.75  on 


West  Virginia  and  $8.75  on  Pocahontas,  is  in 
force  this  week  at  least  with  a  number  of  the 
leading  dealers.  A  few  have  made  reductions 
running  from  fifty  cents  to  $1  a  ton.  .^n  effort 
will  be  made  through  the  Columbus  Retail  Deal¬ 
ers’  Exchange  to  bring  about  uniformity,  1)Cgin- 
ning  with  July  9.  Pending  a  better  understanding 
of  tbe  situation  by  consumers,  buying  remains 
very  slow. 

Colimthiis  News  Notes 

M.  A.  Maher,  a  Greenville,  Ohio,  dealer,  was 
one  of  the  week’s  visitors. 

W.  W.  Tibbies,  of  the  Tibhlcs  Coal  Company, 
Toledo,  was  in  Columbus  on  Saturday  last. 

H.  I.  Heywood,  of  the  W.  Gosline  Company. 
Toledo,  was  in  town  last  week  in  the  interests  of 
some  state  coal  contracts. 

The  new  coal  tariffs  filed  by  Ohio  railroads,  to 
take  effect  July  1.  with  a  flat  advance  of  fifteen 
cents  a  ton.  has  been  suspended  for  thirty  days 
by  the  State  Utilities  Commission  to  give  time 
for  further  investigation. 

H.  W.  Jenkins,  president  of  the  Jenkins-Lama 
Coal  Company,  left  on  Thursday  for  Charleston. 
W.  Va.,  and  vicinity.  He  will  visit  the  mines  of 
the  Greendale  Coal  Company,  in  which  he  is  in¬ 
terested. 

The  sales  force  of  the  Buckeye  Coal  &  Railway 
Company  took  an  inspection  trip  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  George  Schwartz,  sales  manaarer,  to  the 
company’s  mines  in  the  Hocking  Valley,  last 
week. 

A  500-acre  tract  of  land,  known  as  the  Coe 
farm,  and  said  to  be  the  last  big-coal  acreage  un¬ 
sold  in  the  Hocking  district,  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Ohio  Mining  Company  of  Columbus.  The 
tract  lies  near  Athens. 

motoring  trip  of  several  weeks,  taking  in 
New  York,  Atlantic  City  and  other  eastern 
points,  is  a  form  of  vacation  being  taken  bv 
Walter  Fassig,  president  of  the  Ajax  Block  Coal 
Company.  He  is  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Fassig. 

It  was  announced  by  officials  of  the  Big  Four 
Railway  here,  July  2,  that  in  order  to  conserve 
railroad  fuel,  traveling  firemen  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  on  all  divisions.  Their  duties  will  lie  to 
instruct  incompetent  and  new  firemen  in  the 
saving  of  coal,  and  to  inspect  all  mechanical  de¬ 
fects  that  cause  waste  of  fuel.  Statistics  are  to 
be  compiled  every  month  showing  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  coal  per  fireman. 

Recent  new  coal  incorporations  for  this  general 
operating  territory  are :  Wile  Coal  Company, 
Shawnee,  $10,000,  John  H.  Wile  and  others; 
Monday  Coal  Company,  Monday,  $20,000,  Frank 
E,  Green  and  others ;  Murphy-Hocking  Coal 
Company,  Logan,  $20,000,  Frank  Murphy  and 
others;  Ohio  Mining  Company,  Columlnis,  $75,- 
000,  Fred  Essex  and  others ;  Pike  Coal  Company. 
New  Lexington.  $60,000,  C.  L.  MacEachan  and’ 
others ;  Curr  Run  Coal  Company,  Nelsonville, 
$20,000,  Dan  Shay  and  others. 

R.  C.  Barrie,  of  the  United  .States  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  was  in  Columbus  July  2  on  his  way 
to  Gary,  W.  Va.,  one  of  the  company’s  operating 
points.  On  a  trip  to  Cleveland  and  Detroit  he 
succeeded  in  getting  several  hundred  men  for 
work  in  the  mines,  of  which  there  are  eleven  in 
the  Gary  district,  employing  5,000  men.  He 
states  that  the  wages  ajid  housing  and  welfare 
conditions  of  West  Virginia  miners  and  mine 
laborers  were  never  so  good  as  at  present. 


Skilled  miners  earn  as  high  as  $300  a  month, 
with  $150  a  month  as  a  fair  average. 

At  the  funeral  of  the  veteran  coal  operator, 
Horace  L.  Chapman,  who  was  buried  from  his 
late  residence  here,  June  30,  the  pall-bearers  were 
made  up  largely  of  his  relatives.  Among  them 
were:  h'.  B.  Chapman,  son  of  the  deceased, 
Columbus:  11.  N.  Rose,  son-in-law,  vice-president 
of  the  Philadeli)hia  &  Cleveland  Coal  Company, 
Cleveland;  B.  G.  Huntington  and  Edward  T. 
Powell,  nephews,  Columbus;  H.  L.  and  C.  L. 
Benton,  and  J.  H.  Newvahner,  Jackson,  Ohio; 
Judge  J.  O.  Murfin,  Detroit.  Dr.  Washington 
Gladden,  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Columbus,  officiated.  Interment  was  at  Green- 
lawn  Cemetery. 


Have  It  Your  Own  Way 

Chicago,  July  2 — Editor  The  Black  Diam¬ 
ond:  The  Black  Diamond  of  May  26  starts  an 
article  entitled  “Disregarding  Danger  Signals’’ 
with  the  statement :  “The  Christian  Scientist 
alone  dares  tear  down  the  danger  signal  and  go 
any  place  his  whim  dictates.  He  dares  only  be¬ 
cause  he  has  the  Almighty  behind  him.  Other 
persons,  not  protected  by  Providence,  have  to 
watch  where  they  step.’’ 

Christian  Scientists  do  not  think  they  alone  are 
“protected  by  Providence.”  They  believe  all 
mankind  to  be  so  protected,  but  through  Chri.stian 
Science  they  learned  to  take  advantage  of  the 
universal  protection. 

Since  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  Scientists 
was  considered  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant 
its  citation  in  The  Black  Diamond,  even  though 
not  with  approval,  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to 
add  that  the  experienced  Christian  Scientist  is 
aware  that  if  he  permits  himself  to  he  governed 
by  his  “whims”  he  is  to  that  extent  excluding 
himself  from  the  universal  protection  of  God. 
He  knows  that  if  he  is  to  have  “the  Almighty 
behind  him”  he  must  be  rightly  guided,  as  he 
can  be  only  when  he  says,  with  the  founder  of 
Christianity,  “not  my  will  but  thine  be  done,” 
and  means  what  he  says. 

Thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  which  permits 
this  statement,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours,  Avery  Coonley. 


THE  PEACOCK  COAL  CO. 
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Lignite  in  Australia 

Commercial  Attache  Philip  P.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Melbourne,  reports  that  “The  In¬ 
stitute  of  Victoria  Industries  has  ap¬ 
proved  the  utilization  of  lignite  as  a 
source  of  power.  In  its  report  favoring 
the  project  the  institute’s  brown-coal  sec¬ 
tional  committee  presented  the  follow¬ 
ing  data  and  recommendations : 

“Brown-coal  uses. —  (1)  To  supply 
electrical  power  to  Melbourne  and  other 
parts  of  the  State;  (2)  briquet  making 
for  household  and  other  requirements; 
(3)  producer  gas;  town  gas;  tar  and  its 
derivatives,  ammonia,  and  coke. 

“Power  production. — The  Melbourne 
city  council  and  Melbourne  Electric  Sup¬ 
ply  Co.  can  at  present  supply  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  28,000  horsepower.  Require¬ 
ment  in  1925,  estimated  from  normal 
increase,  120,000  horsepower.  This  esti¬ 
mate  is  for  Melbourne  alone  and  does 
not  allow  for  new  industries  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  cheap  power.  Electrolytic  treat¬ 
ment  of  zinc  concentrates  may  absorb 
200,000  horsepower. 

“Costs. — Newcastle  slack  coal  costs 
20s.  ($4.85)  per  ton.  Estimated  cost  of 
Morwell  coal,  2s.  3d.  ($0.55)  per  ton 
at  mine.  Morwell  coal,  with  40  per 
cent  moisture,  has  0.410  the  heat  value 
of  Newcastle  coal.  Electrical  energy 
produced  at  Morwell  by  5s.  5d.  ($1.30) 
worth  of  brown  coal  equals  amount  pro¬ 
duced  in  Melbourne  from  20s.  worth  of 
Newcastle  coal  and  can  be  transmitted  to 
town  at  about  half  the  fuel  cost  of  the 
latter.  Victoria  pays  10s.  ($2.40)  more 
per  ton  for  black  coal  than  New  South 
W  ales.  The  electrical  power  scheme  will 
remove  this  handicap. 

“Briqueting. — Morwell  briquets  need 
no  binder  and  can  be  produced  for  11s. 
to  13s.  ($2.70  to  $3.15)  per  ton.  They 
can  be  sold  to  householders  in  Mel¬ 
bourne  and  suburbs  at  about  24s.  ($5.85) 
per  ton  as  against  24s.  6d.  ($5.95)  for 
wood,  32s.  6d.  ($7.90 )  for  coke,  and  35s. 
($8.50)  for  black  coal.  Estimated  cost 
of  single-press  plant,  £15,000  to  £20,- 
000  (roughly,  $75,000  to  $100,000). 

"Recommendations.  —  Recommended 
that  immediate  state  action  be  taken  (1) 
to  confirm  estimates  in  regard  to  public 
power  requirements  and  the  best  means 
of  satisfying  these;  (2)  to  decide  what 
authority  shall  do  the  work  and  when ; 
(3)  to  obtain  estimates  of  the  cost  of 

(a)  50,000  kilowatt  plant  at  Morwell 
and  of  similar  plant  at  Altona,  with 
transmission  line,  etc.,  in  each  case ; 

(b)  opening  up  and  equipping  a  quarry 
at  Morwell  to  supply  a  50,000-kilowatt 
plant  and  120  tons  of  briquets  a  day ;  (c) 
briquetting  plant,  one  press,  capacity  60 
tons  daily;  (4)  that  two  experts  should 
be  sent  abroad  immediately  to  investi¬ 
gate  latest  power-plant  practice  and 
equipment  necessary  to  secure  full 
utilization  of  our  vast  brown-coal  re¬ 
sources.” 


FRENCH  COAL  MINES  IN  THE 
WAR 

Lens  and  Lievin,  which  are  in  the 
course  of  investment  by  the  British 
after  a  German  occupation  of  over  two 
years,  are  very  important,  because  of 
their  mineral  wealth.  Lens  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  30,000,  but  if  the  surround¬ 


ing  villages  be  added  the  number  exceeds 
40,000.  Lievin  alone  has  a  population 
of  25,000.  Lens  was  the  scene  of  some 
fierce  fighting  during  19]  5,  particularly 
at  Loos  and  llullucli,  on  the  British 
Hank,  and  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  and 
Suchez  on  the  Erencl;  flank.  Lens  has 
been  compared  to  Wigan,  as  the  center 
of  a  great  coal  field.  At  Lievin  4,000 
men  were  employed  before  the  war, 
and  the  annual  output  of  coal  was 
1,000,000  tons.  The  Lens  mines,  as  a 
whole,  before  the  war  had  an  annual 
output  of  about  5,000,000  tons,  'fhe 
mines  have  been  ruthlessly  destroyed 
by  the  Huns  on  a  systematic  scale  of 
devastation,  which  it  took  a  fortnight 
to  carry  out.  M.  Reumaux,  a  director 
of  the  Lens  mine,  says  ,  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  recommence  working  in  eight 
months,  but  more  probably  a  year  will 
be  required  to  put  the  pits  in  order. — 
Compressed  Air  Magazine. 


Must  Furnish  Adequate  Cars 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  that  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  has  power  to  compel 
railroads  to  furnish  “a  reasonably  ade- 
([uate”  supply  of  coal  cars  to  handle 
“normal  and  seasonal”  demands  for  in¬ 
terstate  traffic  originating  at  mines 
along  their  line  and  to  award  repara¬ 
tion  to  shippers  for  failure  to  supply 
such  cars. 

With  regard  to  the  Missouri  “short- 
haul  case,”  the  court  held  that  Missouri 
statutes  of  1909  prohibiting  railroads 
from  fixing  higher  freight  rates  for  a 
short  than  a  long  haul,  regardless  of 
whether  such  rate  discrimination  is  rea¬ 
sonable  or  unjust,  were  constitutional. 
Federal  decrees  holding  Arkansas 
maximum  freight  and  2-cent  passenger 
rates  confiscatory  as  applied  to  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  were 
sustained  by  the  court.  In  the  latter  case 
it  was  also  decided  that  the  formula 
adopted  by  western  and  southwestern 
railroads  as  a  basis  for  determining 
whether  rates  are  confiscatory  is  valid. 

The  Missouri  “short  haul”  law  is  an 
amplification  by  the  legislature  of  state 
constitutional  declarations  of  1872  and 
1875  and  of  the  enactments  of  a  special 
railroad  legislation  session  oi  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Assembly  in  1887.  Litigation  has 
been  in  progress  for  years  between  the 
McGrew  Coal  Company  and  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the 
latter  contending  that  the  constitution  au¬ 
thorized  prohibition  of  “unjust”  rate  dis¬ 
crimination  only  and  that  both  the 
statutory  and  constitutional  declara¬ 
tions  prohibiting  all  discriminations, 
whether  unjust  or  just  and  reasonable, 
were  void. 


Chinese  Anthracite 
Consul  General  P.  S.  Heintzleman  ol 
Canton,  China,  in  a  report  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Commerce  describes  the  sur¬ 
veying  of  a  new  railway  line  and  cites 
a  statement  appearing  in  the  local  press 
stating : 

“The  writer  of  the  above  article  adds 
tliat  he  recently  visited  some  of  the  coal 
fields  of  Kwangsi,  which  are  situated 
near  Sipa,  in  the  Loh-cheng  Prefecture. 
There  are  many  natives  in  the  region 


engaged  in  mining  coal  from  the  va¬ 
rious  shafts  and  carrying  it  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  markets.  The  coal  is  of  the 
i>est  quality  of  anthracite  and  is  being 
mined  in  fairly  large  quantities.  No 
machinery  is  used,  picks,  shovels,  and 
the  ordinary  carrying  baskets  being  all 
that  is  required.  However,  in  spite  of 
primitive  methods,  the  different  shafts 
are  yielding  on  an  average  of  13,333 
pounds  per  day  and  affording  employ¬ 
ment  to  hundreds  of  people.  Some  of 
the  shafts  are  about  thirty  feet  deep, 
although  at  present  the  smaller  pits 
seem  to  be  producing  the  best  coal 
and  the  largest  yield.  The  price  of  the 
coal  varies  according  to  the  place  in 
which  it  is  bought.  Coal  at  the  pit’s 
mouth  is  selling  as  low  as  ten  cents 
per  picul  (133  pounds),  but  when  de¬ 
livered  at  a  distance  the  carrier  adds 
considerable  to  the  original  price. 

The  only  hindrance  to  these  mines  be¬ 
coming  a  paying  investment  is  the  lack 
of  shipping  facilities  and  means  of  ex¬ 
port.  The  Lung  River,  which  is  the 
only  navigable  waterway  in  the  district, 
and  up  which  small  native  craft  can 
ply,  only  flows,  at  the  nearest  point,  to 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  mines,  and, 
as  the  road  over  which  the  coal  must 
be  carried  is  difficult  to  traverse,  it 
makes  shipment  by  this  route  prohibi¬ 
tive  and  unfeasible.” 


Coal  in  Angola 

Consul  General  George  H.  Murphy, 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  states  that; 
“The  writer  was  reliably  informed  re¬ 
cently  that  specimens  of  coal  from  An¬ 


gola  have  been  tested  by  a  chemist  in 
Cape  Town,  who  found  it  rich  in  pe¬ 
troleum.  Samples  of  various  oil  prod¬ 
ucts  were  prepared  from  the  coal  by  the 
chemist,  ranging  from  paraffin  and  petrol 
to  lubricating  oil  and  vaseline. 

It  is  stated  that  the  coal  fields  are  very 
extensive,  and  that  the  coal  has  been 
used  locally  for  many  years  by  the 
natives  in  smelting  iron  ore. 

“It  is  stated  that  samples  were  some 
time  ago  sent  to  Lisbon  for  examina¬ 
tion,  but  that  they  were  foupd  valueless, 
because  the  coal  produced  too  great  a 
quantity  of  soot.” 


Barcelona’s  Coal  Supply 

(Consul-General  Carl  Bailey  Hurst,  Barcelona, 
Spain.) 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1917 
shipments  of  coal  to  Barcelona  de¬ 
creased  by  10,971  tons  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  1916.  Coal 
imported  from  abroad  at  this  port  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three  months  of  1917 
amounted  to  89,980  tons,  compared  with 
96,958  tons  in  1910,  and  imported  coal 
of  domestic  origin  totaled  82,081  tons, 
compared  with  86,080  tons.  This  makes 
a  total  of  172,067  tons  of  coal  imported 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1917,  against 
183,038  tons  for  the  corresponding  quar¬ 
ter  of  1916.  The  shortage  in  gas  coal 
and  the  unprecedented  high  price  of 
gas  has  led  to  the  general  use  of  electric 
current,  not  only  for  illumination  but 
for  industrial  purposes  and  heating, 
from  hydroelectric  plants  in  this  district, 
the  most  important  of  which  has  been 
constructed  and  installed  chiefly  by 
•American  engineers  and  experts. 
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Self  Government  for  Coal  and  the  Other  Plans 

The  Lane-Peabody  Plan  for  Self  Government  Under  Direction  Is 
Contrasted  With  the  Other  Proposals  for  Regulating  Business 


The  essence  of  the  coal  conference  plan 
is  that  the  industry  shall  be  self  governing 
and  self  regulating  but  only  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  with  the  approval  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment. 

This  contrasts  with  two  other  theories  now 
getting  a  broad  hearing  at  Washington.  One 
of  these  seeks  to  bring  all  industries  under 
such  control  as  the  railroads  now  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  The  other  seeks  to  arrange  that 
prices  shall  be  allowed  to  rise  to  any  level 
suggested  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
and  that  the  Government  shall  then  put  a 
heavy  tax  on  excess  profits. 

The  machinery  provided  by  the  coal  confer¬ 
ence  plan  is  dual  in  character.  One  part  of 
it  is  a  series  of  associations  organized  in  the 
producing  districts  which  shall  come  to  a  head 
in  a  national  association  at  Washington  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  federal  officers.  This  will  gather 
all  available  current  information  about  coal. 

The  other  part  of  it  is  the  committees  of 
seven  from  each  state.  These  have  a  price 
study  function.  They  study  the  costs  col¬ 
lected  by  the  associations  and  have  the  right 
— given  them  by  their  constituents — to  assent 
to  any  prices  named  by  three  accredited  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Government. 

The  importance  of  the  success  of  this  plan 
to  coal  is  obvious.  It  gives  coal  self  govern¬ 
ment.  The  importance  of  it  to  other  industries 
will  be  made  obvious  on  study.  That  is,  coal 
was  the  first  industry  to  present  itself  to 
Washington  for  regulation.  It  did  not  appear, 
therefore,  as  an  isolated  industry  that  was 
trying  to  do  something.  It  appeared,  instead, 
as  the  vanguard  of  a  whole  long  line  of  in¬ 
dustries  which  were  soon  to  present  them¬ 
selves  for  the  same  kind  of  treatment.  Coal, 
therefore,  did  not  bring  down  upon  itself 
merely  the  public  criticism  which  always  at¬ 
taches  to  it.  It  brought  down  that  plus  all 
of  the  crankism  and  all  of  the  theories  touch¬ 
ing  the  regulation  of  any  business  by  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Coal  Under  Fire 

Coal  in  that  initial  conference  in  that  new 
room  in  the  new  Interior  building  was  the 
focal  point  of  all  the  theories  about  business 
regulation.  They  were  not  all  voiced  from 
the  floor  or  the  platform.  Still,  every  man 
was  conscious  of  their  presence.  He  knew  that 
they  were  being  whispered  in  the  consulta¬ 
tion  rooms  and  the  workrooms  of  the  bureaus 
and  the  commissions.  He  knew  that  they  had 
been  poured  into  the  willing  ears  “on  the 
hill.”  He  knew  that  a  thousand  influences  were 
at  work  against  him  and  his  plan. 

And  those  influences  were  not  confining 
themselves  to  coal  alone.  They  were  directed 
against  the  whole  theory  of  self  government 
in  business  which  coal  men  were  there  to 
espouse.  The  theorists  did  not  like  self  gov¬ 
ernment  in  industry.  They  did  not  like  it  in 
coaK  They  did  not  want  to  see  it  established 
in  coal  lest  it  come  to  be  established  in  steel, 
in  lumber,  in  oil,  in  food  and  in  all  of  the 
other  so-called  basic  industries. 

The  Three  Plans  Contrasted 

This  brought  forcefully  to  attention  the  fact 
that  there  are  three  policies  touching  business 
regulation. 

First,  there  was  self  government  with  gov¬ 
ernmental  approval  and  oversight.  This  was 
the  plan  worked  out  by  Mr.  Lane  and  Mr. 
Peabody.  The  basic  theory  was  that  under 
self  government  the  prices  should  be  modified 
to  a  reasonable  level  by  an  agreement  among 
the  producers. 


Second,  there  was  a  plan  for  practically  no 
regulation  of  commodity  prices  at  all.  Under 
it,  prices  were  to  be  allowed  to  go  as  high 
as  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  might  indi¬ 
cate.  Having  reached  it  may  be,  unconscion¬ 
able  levels,  the  Government  was  to  take  back 
part  of  the  excess  profits  in  the  form  of 
taxes.  This,  in  essence,  was  a  scheme  for 
indirect  taxation  under  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  get  the  money  but  the  business 
people  would  get  the  bad  reputation. 

Third,  there  was  a  plan  for  complete  gov¬ 
ernmental  control  of  business  including  mi¬ 
nute  supervision  of  operation,  selling  methods, 
prices  and  all  that  by  the  civil  service  clerks 
connected  with  the  various  commissions  and 
bureaus.  Behind  this  was  a  scheme  to  give 
the  bureaus  control  of  all  American  business 
now  and  forever.  This  was  an  effort  to  in¬ 
troduce  idealism  into  business  and  to  under¬ 
take  the  most  dangerous  of  experiments  at 
the  most  critical  time  in  our  history. 

With  the  facts  and  opposing  theories  in 
mind,  it  is  evident  that  the  Lane-Peabody 
plan  not  only  is  the  only  practical  one ;  it  is 
a  stroke  of  genius  and  the  work  of  states¬ 
men.  It  gives  the  nation  the  desired  over¬ 
sight  of  business  and  to  the  customers  the 
desired  reduction  of  price.  At  the  same  time, 
it  gives  the  coal  men  the  business  independ¬ 
ence  and  the  self  government  which  they  de¬ 
sire  and  demand. 

The  Excess  Profit  Tax 

The  value  of  the  Peabody  plan — the  value 
of  self  government  in  coal — is  seen  only  by 
contrast.  The  one  plan  which  is  proposed 
most  extensively  by  the  eastern  daily  news¬ 
papers  is  to  allow  prices  to  go  where  they 
will  and  to  take  back  part  of  the  return  to 
producers  in  the  form  of  taxes  on  excess 
profits.  Almost  every  newspaper  in  New  York 
with  the  exception  of  The  Times  is  in  favor 
of  that  idea.  Th-e  Washington  newspapers 
seem  to  favor  it.  Many  of  the  other  big  east¬ 
ern  newspapers  are  inclined  to  support  it. 

They  do  not  overlook  the  danger  of  indi¬ 
rect  taxation.  At  the  same  time,  they  see  in 
the  high  prices  an  inducement  to  speed  up 
production. 

These  newspapers  are  really  broad  and  cour¬ 
ageous  when  they  take  such  a  stand.  They 
say  that  what  the  nation  wants  most  is  pro¬ 
duction  of  things.  They  say  that  what  the 
producer  needs  is  an  inducement.  They  hold 
that  the  proper  inducement  is  a  good  price. 
Therefore,  they  stand  for  whatever  price  the 
market  will  yield. 

Having  done  that,  they  come  back  to  their 
elemental  proposition  which  is: 

“If  the  operators  make  too  much  money  by 
charging  these  high  prices,  take  it  away  from 
them  in  the  form  of  tax  on  excess  profits.” 

Even  when  taking  that  stand,  these  news¬ 
papers  admit  frankly  that,  maybe,  the  thing 
will  not  work.  They  infer  that  the  average 
business  man  is  far  more  clever  than  the  aver¬ 
age  tax  collector.  They  fear  that,  maybe, 
the  Government  will  not  be  able  to  collect  as 
much  of  a  tax  as  the  open  market  prices  indi¬ 
cate.  Even  so,  they  say  that  the  price  which 
the  people  will  have  to  pay  for  increased  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  small  when  compared  with  what 
the  people  would  suffer  if  coal  output,  for 
example,  fell  off  and  if  there  came  a  real  coal 
famine. 

It  seems  to  us,  now,  that  this  theory  of  a  tax 
on  the  excess  profits  is  the  biggest  and  strong¬ 
est  opponent  of  the  Lane-Peabody  plan  of 
self  government  and  self  regulation  under  gov¬ 
ernmental  inspection  and  consent.  If  the  Lane- 


Peabody  plan  does  not  win,  in  other  words, 
the  tax  on  excess  profits  plan  will  probably 
succeed. 

The  Danger  of  Revolt 

If  we  had  to  consider  only  the  self  interest 
of  the  operators,  no  fight  for  the  Lane-Pea¬ 
body  self  government  plan  would  be  made. 
If  money  were  the  only  aim  of  the  opera¬ 
tors,  they  would  get  far  more  of  it  under  the 
tax  plan  than  under  the  conference  plan. 

But— 

Money  is  not  the  only  point.  It  is  far  from 
being  the  only  point  which  the  coal  men  have 
to  consider  this  year.  The  coal  men  have  the 
people  to  take  into  consideration.  The  opera¬ 
tors  have  to  consider  the  people  as  well  as 
the  newspapers  and  the  public  officials.  The 
operators  have  to  consider  what  the  people 
would  say  about  raising  revenue  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  putting  an  indirect  tax  and  a  high 
price  on  coal. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  coal  prices 
go  up  to  where  the  June  prices  indicated  they 
were  going,  we  will  have  riots  and  open  re¬ 
bellion  in  these  United  States.  The  people 
if  asked  to  pay  high  mine  prices  for  coal  will 
rise  against  not  only  the  coal  industry  but  the 
officials  at  Washington  who  thus  turn  the  coal 
men  loose  upon  them.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  if  market  prices  on  coal,  shoes  and 
food  go  up,  we  will  come  dangerously  near 
to  having  anarchy  in  the  United  States. 

In  a  word,  the  tax  on  excess  profits  plan 
may  work  well  enough  in  steel,  in  lumber,  in 
copper  and  in  a  few  things  which  touch  the 
people  only  indirectly.  It  will  not  work  at  all 
on  food,  fuel  and  clothing.  To  pursue  such 
a  policy  is  to  invite  destruction  not  only  of 
the  industries,  but  of  the  political  body  which 
foists  such  a  scheme  upon  the  people. 

Drawing  a  Line 

So,  right  there  we  will  have  to  draw  a 
distinguishing  line.  The  excess  profits  tax  is 
out  of  question  on  coal.  That  leaves  us  with 
but  two  possible  alternatives — the  Lane-Pea¬ 
body  self  government  plan  and  the  outright 
control  of  business  by  Government. 

Outright  control  of  business  by  Washington 
is  not  alone  inadvisable;  it  is  physically  im¬ 
possible.  To  run  any  business  demands  ma¬ 
chinery — men,  principally.  To  have  men  at 
work,  demands  first  the  men  and  second  the 
place  to  house  them.  Washington  hasn’t  the 
men.  It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  find  clerks 
to  do  ordinary  work  in  Washington  these  days. 

If  it  did  have  men,  Washington  would  have 
no  place  to  house  them.  It  exhausted  the  last 
room  in  the  last  hotel  to  put  400  coal  opera¬ 
tors  to  bed  on  the  night  before  the  conference. 
If  the  housing  facilities  are  so  limited  as  was 
indicated  this  spring  when  they  had  to  put 
the  Southern  Confederate  Veterans  to  sleep  in 
tents  in  the  parks,  where  would  Washington 
find  room  for  the  thousands  of  clerks  needed 
to  run  the  business  of  the  nation? 

If  complete  governmental  control  is  impos¬ 
sible,  then  really  the  only  plan  that  is  left 
is  the  Lane-Peabody  idea  of  self  government 
and  self  regulation  for  coal  under  the  advice 
and  sanction  of  the  Federal  Government. 
And,  after  all,  that  is  the  ideal  plan. 

The  Lane-Peabody  conference  plan  is  the 
only  one  which  seems  to  meet  the  peculiar 
situation  in  which  coal  finds  itself.  And,  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  self  government  and  yet  regu¬ 
lation,  it  is  the  only  plan  which  really  meets 
the  commodity  price  situation  in  the  nation. 
The  plan,  in  fact,  constitutes  one  of  the  soundest 
and  biggest  state  papers  tliat  has  been  presented 
at  Washington  in  generations. 
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The  Coal  Program  in  the  Washington  Fog 

An  Effort  Is  Being  Made  to  Give  Coal  and  Business  a  Program  When  Most  of 
Those  Who  Run  the  Government  Have  No  Idea  What  to  Do  or  How  to  Do  It 


We  can  vouch  for  Franklin  K.  Lane’s  l)rains 
and  statesmanship,  but  about  his  fighting  ability 
we  do  not  know. 

Hut  we  do  know  Francis  S.  Peabody,  and  we’ll 
back  him  against  any  reasonable  odds,  such  as  a 
drove  of  Texas  steers,  a  socialistic  labor  imion,  a 
convention  of  money  hungry  men  or  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  college  professors  and  political  economists. 

But  Lane  and  Peabody  cannot  fight  a  bank  of 
fog.  And  official  Washington  is  just  that  today. 

Lane  and  Peabody  are  trying  to  grope  their 
ways  in  that  fog  to  give  the  nation  a  program  by 
which  it  can  give  self-government  and  yet  regula¬ 
tion  not  only  to  coal,  but  to  practically  every 
other  industry  that  goes  to  Washington  to  subject 
itself  to  governmental  control. 

Seeing  the  condition  of  the  official  mind,  some 
will  advise  that  we  humor  the  whims  of  Wash¬ 
ington — that  we  keep  on  the  good  side  of  the 
powers  by  flattery.  Under  this  plan,  we  would 
say : 

“You  are  a  fog,  but  you  are  a  nice  and  wise 
mist,  and  we  always  did  like  foggy  things.” 

That  is  all  right  in  theory,  but  as  a  practical 
matter  the  question  arises :  What  element  in 
the  fog  are  you  going  to  try  to  flatter?  And  what 
good  could  come  of  it?  It  is  physically,  tempera¬ 
mentally  and  politically  impossible  to  harmonize 
all  of  them  because  of  their  violent  internal  con¬ 
flicts.  Also,  if  you  line  up  with  one  element,  you 
may  find  yourself  opposed  by  a  hundred  others. 
The  chances  are  one  hundred  to  one  that  you  will 
pick  the  wrong  element  for  an  ally. 

The  Big  Fight  Looms 

At  that  point  in  analysis  the  suggestion  is  made : 

“But  if  you  start  out  to  fight  one,  you  may  find 
yourself  fighting  all  of  them.  And  to  succeed  in 
such  a  fight  .is  to  smash  the  present  machinery  and 
to  try  to  build  up  something  effective  in  its  place.” 

Confessedly  timid  hearts  would  quail  at  such  a 
job.  Nevertheless  this  one  thing  is  true.  The 
effort  to  regulate  coal  indicates  that  if  America 
is  to  help,  even,  to  win  the  war;  if  it  is  to  avoid 
the  humiliation  of  being  deserted  by  its  allies  as 
hopelessly  confused;  and,  if  it  is  to  regulate  its 
industries  in  the  interests  of  its  people,  official 
Washington  must  be  turned  upside  down. 

We  speak  frankly.  America  cannot  go  on 
while  the  present  cabinet  sits.  It  lacks  harmony 
in  its  own  ranks.  It  hasn’t  even  the  confidence  of 
the  President.  And  only  two  men  in  it — Lansing 
and  Lane — have  the  respect  of  the  people.  We 
can’t  win  a  war  with  such  a  cabinet.  Certainly  we 
can’t  regulate  business  effectively  and  hold  that 
loyal  support  of  business  which,  alone,  will  win 
the  war. 

Even  so,  the  fight  to  change  the  cabinet  is  no 
exploit  to  be  finished  in  a  morning.  Before  it 
can  succeed.  President  Wilson  must  be  won  over 
from  autocracy  and  from  a  determination  to  run 
the  government  alone  and  to  win  the  war  alone. 
So,  to  change  things  is  not  easy.  Still  it  must  be 
done. 

Coal's  Big  Difficulty 

In  the  face  of  these  difficulties  the  coal  program 
was  launched.  If  others  knew  it,  they  maintained 
a  discreet  silence,  but  the  writer  saw  that  it  is 
necessary  to  convince  all  the  conflicting  elements 
in  Washington  before  that  program  can  prevail. 

That  is  so  for  this  reason :  Coal  was  the  first 
industry  to  go  to  Washington  to  subject  itself  to 
governmental  control.  The  coal  conference,  on 
that  account,  opened  its  arms  and  received  every 
theory  hatched  by  every  crank  in  Christendom  as 
to  how  business  should  be  regulated  during  this 
war.  Before  the  coal  program  can  carry,  all  of 
the  cranks  must  be  satisfied  or  silenced.  And 
that  cannot  be  done  so  long  as  the  cabinet  has  no 
program  of  its  own  and  no  solidarity  which  will 
allow  it  to  get  one. 

To  show  what  this  means,  we  propose  to  dis¬ 
cuss  candidly  the  political  situation  in  Washing¬ 
ton  as  we  saw  it.  We  do  it  to  measure  the  diffi¬ 
culties  ahead  of  the  coal  program. 

President  Wilson 

hirst  there  is  the  President.  There  are  as 
many  opinions  about  him  as  there  are  aliout  the 
weather.  Nevertheless  this  seems  to  be  true. 

The  President  is  trying  to  run  the  government 


and  to  fight  the  war  almost  alone.  He  has  no  con¬ 
fidants.  He  follows  the  advice  of  no  one,  unless 
it  is  Colonel  House.  Whether  he  thinks  himself 
big  enough  for  such  a  job  is  a  point  on  which  he 
has  not  confided  in  the  writer. 

What  he  probably  has  done — because  that  is 
what  we  would  have  done — is  to  reject  the  advice 
of  his  associates,  because  he  knows  it  is  worth¬ 
less.  And  so  many  things  come  up  for  attention 
he  hasn’t  time  to  know  anything  in  detail  about 
any  of  them.  He  has  formed  a  habit  of  snap 
judgment  and  of  taking  a  chance  that  it  will  work 
out  all  right.  This  may  seem  harsh  criticism,  but 
the  facts  are  irresistible.  Mr.  Wilson  is,  after 
all,  only  one  man  with  one  set  of  organs  and  one 
brain.  It  is  physically  impossible  for  one  man, 
so  constituted,  to  be  President  today  and  to  know, 
in  detail,  of  all  the  things  which  come  up.  The 
situation  is  awfully  dangerous. 

The  Secretary  of  War 

Newton  D.  Baker  is  secretary  of  war,  and  the 
nation  is  at  war.  He  went  to  Washington  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  There  isn’t  a  big  business  man 
in  Cleveland  who  would  trust  Baker  to  run  his 
business  in  his  absence.  They  know  that  he  is  a 
fair  writer,  is  a  good  talker,  has  an  engaging 
personality,  is  inclined  to  listen  to  advice,  but, 
after  all,  is  an  impractical  dreamer.  He  is  a  single 
tax  enthusiast,  talks  voluminously  about  “uplift” 
and  generally  lets  his  mind  wander  around  among 
speculative  topics  and  untried  theories.  He  has 
a  distaste  for  concentrating  upon  any  particular 
issue.  In  fact,  it  is  physically  impossible  for  him 
to  do  it.  He  has  to  scatter. 

He  chose  as  his  advisor  a  mere  boy  by  the  name 
of  Lippman,  whose  only  known  qualification  for 
his  job  is  that  he  was  editor  of  a  socialistic 
weekly  published  somewhere  up  in  New  York 
state.  And  this  mere  boy  is  advisor  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  war  in  war  times.  What  editing  a  socialist 
paper  has  to  do  with  fighting  wars  is  more  than 
we  can  understand. 

Baker  next  recommended  and  procured  the 
appointment  of  Wm.  B.  Colver  as  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Colver,  as  we 
have  said,  was  a  reporter  on  a  Cleveland  “yellow” 
newspaper  until  he  went  with  Tom  Johnson  as 
secretary  of  his  street  car  lines.  He  then  es¬ 
poused  single  tax,  socialism  and  some  of  the  more 
violent  social  opinions. 

Baker  in  Action 

This  incident  shows  our  war  secretary  in  action. 
The  coal  conference  had  finished  its  work.  Col¬ 
ver,  so  the  story  runs,  repudiated  the  action  of 
his  fellow  member.  Fort,  and  went  to  Baker  with 
his  complaint.  He  said  the  prices  were  extortion¬ 
ate  and  unjust.  Baker  believes  in  Colver  and 
thereupon  repudiated  the  action  of  his  fellow  cabi¬ 
net  member.  Lane.  This  was  starting  out  excel¬ 
lently  for  harmony. 

Baker  went  to  see  President  Wilson.  Our 
understanding  of  his  interview  is  that  Baker  ex¬ 
pressed  to  the  President  the  platitude  that  the 
government  shouldn’t  pay  for  anything  a  price 
that  is  too  high.  That  platitude  would  pass 
with  anyone.  The  conclusion  itself  is  foregone. 
It  is  so  obvious  that  one  wonders  why  any  sensi¬ 
ble  man  should  make  it  to  any  other  sensible  man. 
Of  course,  the  President  concurred  in  it.  There 
was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do. 

With  this  concurrence.  Baker  seems  to  have 
been  satisfied,  for  he  returned  to  his  office  to 
prepare  a  statement  to  the  public.  In  this  state¬ 
ment  he  didn’t  take  issue  with  Lane,  who  had  pro¬ 
cured  the  coal  conference.  He  merely  took  issue 
with  Peabody.  He  had  a  right  to  take  issue  with 
Peabody  because  he  had  appointed  him.  He 
grilled  Peabody  and  excoriated  the  coal  men  for 
trying  to  “put  something  over”  on  the  public. 

In  what  followed,  Baker’s  attitude  was  outright 
immoral.  He  gave  the  press  to  understand  that 
he  had  talked  the  coal  situation  over  with  the 
President.  He  didn’t  say  how  far  or  how  little 
he  had  gone  into  the  matter  with  the  President. 
He  ignored  the  fact  these  two  men  were  merely 
passing  platitudes.  He  left  the  impression  that 
the  President  supported  his  statement. 

The  President  had  either  to  support  Baker  in 
his  statement  or  to  break  with  him  on  account 
of  it.  But,  if  Wilson  should  do  the  latter,  he 


would  automatically  line  up  with  the  coal  men. 
To  have  broken  w’ith  Baker  would  have  been  to 
throw  Daniels  out,  too.  That  was  something  the 
President  was  not  quite  ready  to  do,  although 
urged  to  it  by  almost  every  newspaper  in  the  land. 
That  break  will  have  to  come  soon,  but  this 
wasn’t  the  occasion  for  it.  That  is,  if  Wilson 
had  accepted  such  an  occasion  as  this  for  the 
break,  it  would  have  committed  him  to  the  coal 
program  as  the  right  one  not  only  for  coal  but 
for  all  business.  And  he  was  not  ready  to  do 
that  because  he  didn’t  know. 

What  probably  happened  was  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  told  Mr.  Baker  he  would  have  to  back  down. 
So  the  following  day  the  Secretary  of  War  started 
to  crawfish.  He  made  about  as  lame  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  Sunday  statement  as  his  Sunday  state¬ 
ment  was  uninformed. 

By  knowing  the  kind  of  men  that  he  chooses 
for  office,  and  by  studying  his  action  in  big  situ¬ 
ations,  you  get  a  fair  picture  of  Newton  D. 
Baker.  Most  of  the  time  he  is  plausible.  But 
all  of  the  time  his  mind  wabbles. 

Our  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Josephus  Daniels  is  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  is 
common  talk  in  Washington  that  he  was  given 
his  portfolio  not  on  merit  but  because  the  Presi¬ 
dent  owed  him  a  political  debt. 

Prior  to  becoming  Secretary  of  the  Navy  he 
edited  a  southern  newspaper.  Probably  the  rec¬ 
ords  will  show  what  that  paper  was,  but  if  you 
ask  three  men  on  the  streets  in  Washington,  two 
of  them  will  say  that  it  was  printed  at  Raleigh 
and  the  third  will  say  that  it  was  at  Charlotte. 
The  people  at  Washington  aren’t  enough  inter¬ 
ested  in  Daniels  to  correct  up  their  information. 

Daniels  is  rather  a  small  man  with  shoulders 
sloping  downward  and  forward.  This,  together 
with  a  suggestion  of  a  paunch  and  the  fact  that 
he  wears  loose,  baggy  clothes,  gives  one  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  he  comes  to  a  focus  at  his  mid-center 
in  front.  His  forehead  is  low  and  sloping.  His 
eyes  are  small,  close  together  and  dark  brown. 
His  face  is  thin  with  suggestion  of  pouches  under 
the  eyes.  His  chin  is  small  and  weak.  He  talks 
with  a  nasal  twang;  he  seems  to  be  whining. 
When  he  wants  to  be  emphatic  he  uses  just  one 
gesture.  He  makes  this  alternately  with  left  and 
right  hands  and  then  with  both  together.  The 
action  suggests  that  he  is  plunging  his  hands 
into  water  to  catch  a  fish  by  grasping  it  under¬ 
neath. 

After  he  has  talked  for  fifteen  or  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  you  have  the  impression  that  you  are  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  delegate  of  the  workmen  and  soldiers  in 
Russia.  He  speaks  about  confiscating  coal,  oil, 
timber,  copper  and  other  basic  commodities.  You 
believe  that  the  government  by  a  sudden  revolu¬ 
tion  has  swept  away  every  theory  about  the  right 
of  private  property. 

Daniels  Reaches  a  Decision 

You  get  another  notion  of  Josephus  Daniels 
by  two  incidents  in  connection  with  coal.  The 
Pocahontas  operators  went  to  Washington  to 
make  a  sale  of  their  coal  to  the  navy.  Mr.  Dan¬ 
iels’  department  was  calling  for  only  1,750,000 
tons.  If  that  had  been  the  limit  of  what  was  to 
be  taken  from  these  operators,  they  were  patri¬ 
otic  enough  to  have  given  that  coal  to  the  navy 
at  cost.  But  the  Pocahontas  operators  understood 
that  Mr.  Daniels  tcaj  naming  a  price,  not  only 
for  the  navy  coal  but  for  the  coal  that  teas  to  be 
supplied  to  the  nai’ies  of  our  allies  and  on  all 
the  coal  that  was  to  be  shipped  to  South  America. 
Italy,  France  and  Norway.  They  eiVM  understood 
that  the  price  they  named  was  to  be  the  price  that 
w’as  to  apply  on  bunker  cool  used  on  the  trans- 
Atlantic  ships. 

The  Pocahontas  operators  saw  that  this  was 
going  to  take  almost  all  of  their  30,000,000  tons  of 
production  in  the  Pocahontas  and  New  River 
fields.  They  believed  that,  during  the  war,  they 
were  to  have  to  abandon  their  regular  trade  to 
meet  the  nation’s  needs.  They  saw  this  would 
mean  a  tremendous  change  in  their  business  af¬ 
fairs.  It  would  cost  them  enormous  sums  of 
money  for  years  to  come.  That  is,  it  would  in¬ 
crease  vastly  their  selling  cost  when  they  tried  to 
re-enter  the  commercial  market  and  regain  their 
abandoned  trade. 

The  Pocahontas  operators  weren’t  willing  to 
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sacrifice  their  commercial  standing  in  American 
markets  and  get  nothing  to  recompense  them¬ 
selves.  So  they  asked  Mr.  Daniels  a  price  which 
the  open  market  was  offering  freely  to  pay, 
namely,  $0.00  a  ton. 

Whether  that  price  would  have  compensated 
fairly  for  the  sacrifice  is  beside  the  point.  The 
truth  is  that  under  the  masterful  work  of  Mr. 
Peabody,  these  coal  men  modified  their  first  offer 
until  they  were  willing  to  accept  $2.95  a  ton. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  when  they 
named  the  $2.^5  price,  they  still  believed  that  they 
were  going  to  have  to  meet  all  of  the  off-shore 
demand  for  coal  at  that  figure. 

When  Mr.  Daniels  arrived  at  his  price  of 
$2,331/$  which,  later,  he  offered,  he  did  it  in  this 
way.  He  called  in  one  mining  engineer  and  asked 
him  what  he  thought  would  be  a  fair  price  for 
Pocahontas  coal.  He  didn’t  get  this  information 
from  any  broad  source.  He  didn’t  even  ask  a 
man  who  was  familiar  with  coal  markets.  He 
took  the  word  of  merely  one  mining  engineer 
who  said  that  $1.72  was  fair. 

Josephus  Daniels  took  the  mining  engineer’s 
price  of  $1.72  and  the  Peabody  price  of  $2.95 
and  split  the  difference.  That  is  how  he  arrived 
at  his  price  of  $2.33i/$. 

Daniels’  Commercial  Logic 

Another  thing  which  gives  an  idea  of  Mr. 
Daniels’  mental  process  is  this.  He  was  talking 
to  two  operators  about  the  proper  price  for  coal. 
He  said : 

“I  believe  that  cost  plus  twenty-five  cents  is 
enough.  Still,  I  don’t  believe  that  if  Brown  has 
a  cost  of  $1.50  and  Smith  has  a  cost  of  $2.50 
that  their  prices  should  be  the  same.  It  wouldn’t 
be  fair  to  the  public  to  let  Brown  use  Smith’s 
cost  and  it  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  Smith  to  compel 
him  to  accept  Brown’s  cost.  Rather,  I  believe 
in  allowing  each  to  add  twenty-five .  cents  to  his 
own  cost.  That  would  make  Brown’s  price  $1.75 
and  Smith’s  price  $2.75.” 

The  operators  asked  in  amazement  how  those 
two  coals  of  the  same  grade  could  sell  in  the 
same  market  at  the  same  time  at  a  difference  in 
price  of  $1.00  a  ton.  Secretary  Daniels  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  remarked  that  that  was  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  the  coal  men  would  have  to  fight  out 
among  themselves. 

If  you  add  to  this  picture  of  Josephus  Daniels 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  war 
times,  is  wasting  his  time  fighting  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  when  he  ought  to  be  study¬ 
ing  strategy,  you  get  a  fair  opinion  of  our  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce 

William  C.  Redfield  is  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Washington  doesn’t  know  he  is  there,  even 
though  the  nation  is  now  mobilizing  its  commer¬ 
cial  forces.  The  rest  of  the  world  ignores  him. 

Because  we  don’t  care  to  waste  good  bullets  on 
small  game,  we  shall  do  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  decided  to  do — forget  that  Redfield 
exists.  Still,  he  does  clutter  up  good  space  at 
Washington. 

The  Treasury  Head 

William  McAdoo  is  Secretary  of  Treasury. 
The  Washington  Post  alone  in  all  America  has 
discovered  him.  It  gives  him  credit  for  having 
formulated  the  financial  policy  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  It  sets  him  up  as  the  author  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  He  could  be  all  that  and 
still  not  warrant  a  monument.  The  idea  of  fiat 
money  isn’t  new  in  financial  discussion. 

However,  The  Washington  Post,  which  discov¬ 
ered  McAdoo,  was  sold  recently.  Perhaps  there 
was  a  good  reason. 

Some  men  in  Washington  say  that  President 
Wilson  is  grooming  Son-in-Law  McAdoo  to  be 
his  successor.  The  rest  of  Washington,  upon 
hearing  that  statement,  just  laughs. 

Washington  newspaper  men  tell  us  that  McAdoo 
is  the  real  power  behind  the  censorship  bill.  They 
say  he  hopes  by  ruling  criticism  out  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  by  forcing  enough  praise  into  friendly 
newspapers,  to  make  himself  President.  If  you 
tell  that  story  in  New  York,  where  McAdoo  built 
a  tunnel,  you  always  get  a  laugh. 

The  Legal  Talent 

Thomas  Gregory  js  ostensibly  attorney  general. 
Just  what  sort  of  a  figure  he  cuts  in  Washington 
we  do  not  know.  He  seems  to  be  almost  as  un¬ 
known  as  Redfield. 

Everyone  knows  Todd,  his  assistant.  Todd 
seems  to  be  the  real  department.  He  is  one  of 
those  fellows  who  has  room  in  his  head  for  only 
one  theory  about  business.  That  can  be  phrased 
about  as  follows : 


“All  business  comes  to  a  focus  in  commodity 
prices.  If  the  sale  price  of  a  commodity  is  low 
enough  to  satisfy  me,  everything  is  right  with 
the  world.  Whether  enough  of  that  commodity 
is  being  produced  to  satisfy  the  demand  is  none 
of  my  concern.  And  it  doesn’t  matter,  either, 
whether  the  price  is  high  enough  to  encourage 
production.  The  thing  I  want  is  a  low  price, 
regardless  of  cost. 

“And,  concerning  a  price,  I  am  concerned  solely 
with  how  it  is  arrived  at.  There  must  be  no 
agreement.  The  government  may  get  into  such 
a  tangle  as  it  now  has,  with  war  on  its  hands, 
but  that  does  not  alter  the  situation.  The  law 
of  supply  and  demand  may  be  abrogated  as  Mr. 
Lane  suggested  it  must  be,  but  that  does  not  abro¬ 
gate  the  Sherman  law — not  so  long  as  I  can  pro¬ 
test. 

“As  a  result  of  strenuous  effort  and  great  sac¬ 
rifice,  the  coal  price  may  be  modified.  But  I 
want  to  know  how  that  modification  was  arrived 
at.  If  it  came  by  agreement,  I  insist  that  the 
law  has  been  violated.” 

Mr.  Todd  knows  that  no  individual  can  abro¬ 
gate  for  the  nation  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
He  knows  that  unless  that  law  is  abrogated  in 
some  way,  prices  must  rise.  He  knows  that  under 
existing  circumstances  only  by  agreement  can 
coal  prices  be  brought  down.  Still  he  insists  that 
there  must  be  no  agreement  even  with  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  holds  to  his  technical  legal  objection 
even  if  the  net  result  of  agreement  is  to  bring 
down  the  price  the  way  President  Wilson  wants 
and  Secretary  Lane  insists  it  be  brought  down. 

The  Labor  Portfolio 

William  B.  Wilson  is  Secretary  of  Labor.  The 
title  in  this  case  is  a  misnomer.  He  isn’t  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  at  all.  He  is  the  chief  lobbyist  of 
the  labor  union.  He  is  using  the  portfolio  of 
the  labor  department  as  a  disguise.  William  B. 
Wilson  has  used  his  position  regardless  of  the 
war  to  advance  the  cause  of  labor. 

His  action  has  been,  in  the  main,  a  libel  on 
unionism.  The  members  of  the  unions  are  as 
patriotic  as  any  other  citizens.  Most  of  the  unions 
are  coming  valiantly  to  the  support  of  the  nation. 
The  unionists  are  willing  to  work  or  they  are 
willing  to  fight.  They  have  gone  as  far  as  any 
other  man  to  subordinate  private  interest  to  the 
public  good.  But  while  they  so  act.  Secretary 
Wilson  is  playing  politics  to  get  advantage  for 
his  following. 

Franklin  K.  Lane 

It  is  almost  a  sacrilege  to  mention  the  names 
of  Franklin  K.  Lane  and  Robert  Lansing  among 
the  others.  However,  Mr.  Lane  is  a  member  of 
the  cabinet,  being  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  You 
haven’t  been  in  Washington  three  days  until  you 
realize  that  he  stands  from  his  ankles  up  above 
all  other  members  of  the  cabinet  except  Lansing. 
Mentally  and  morally  he  is  a  giant  among  the 
pigmies.  He  can  talk  and  can  say  things.  He 
can  think  straight  through  a  situation  to  a  logical 
conclusion.  He  can  adopt  an  expedient  which 
will  satisfy  the  consumers  and  the  producers  of 
things  and  still  keep  the  wheels  of  business  go¬ 
ing.  He  can  map  out  a  constructive  program 
and  help  carry  it  out.  In  a  word,  he  is  a  states¬ 
man. 

The  President’s  “Helpers” 

This  is  the  material  that  President  Wilson  has 
to  work  with.  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  the  facts 
being  known,  he  disregards  his  advisors  and  tries 
to  run  the  government  by  himself. 

What  is  more,  the  president  has  practically  no 
help  from  Congress.  He  has  certain  measures 
which  he  wants  to  have  passed.  To  meet  with 
any  success  he  has  to  withhold  appointments  of 
federal  employes  until  his  list  of  measures  has 
been  adopted.  He  must  keep  the  members  of 
Congress  in  a  hopeful  mood  or  no  laws  will  be 
passed.  In  a  word,  he  has  to  buy  Congress  with 
the  hope  of  patronage,  in  order  to  pass  legisla¬ 
tion. 

With  a  hopeless  cabinet  and  with  a  Congress 
that  is  for  sale  at  a  low  price,  it  isn’t  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  the  President  decides  to  try  to  carry 
the  burden  alone. 

When  you  get  below  the  cabinet  and  Congress 
you  run  into  hopeless  confusion.  Bureau  and 
commission  chiefs  are  engaged  in  petty  wars 
among  themselves  or  are  so  busy  making  speeches 
they  can’t  work.  This  leaves  civil  service  clerks 
to  run  the  departments.  And  the  minds  of  the 
clerks  are  being  warped  into  strange  channels  by 
the  presence  in  Washington  of  college  professors, 
mostly  professors  of  economics,  who  have  man¬ 
aged  to  get  enough  money  together  to  pay  their 
fare  to  Washington  and  to  shelter  and  feed  them 
during  their  summer  vacations  while  they  tell 
the  nation  how  to  run  the  nation’s  business. 


A  perfectly  characteristic  attitude  of  the  com¬ 
missions  was  expressed  in  the  coal  conference  by 
ex-Covernor  Fort.  He  told  the  coal  men  that 
he  had  been  given  $100, OOn  by  the  President  with 
which  to  find  the  cost  of  producing  coal,  lumber, 
copper,  steel,  leather  and  all  the  other  basic  things 
which  the  government  is  going  to  use.  Governor 
b'ort  was  so  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  had  $100,000 
to  spend,  his  eyes  were  moist  with  gratitude.  As 
you  listened  to  him  speak  of  that  $100,000  you 
were  in  fear  that  he  was  going  to  burst  with  joy 
and  spill  himself  oir  the  platform. 

But  if  you  assume  that  coal  is  going  to  get  one- 
tenth  of  this  magnificent  sum,  you  realize  that 
Mr.  Fort  is  going  to  be  compelled  to  find  the 
cost  of  producing  coal  with  $10,000,  or  at  the  rate 
of  $1,665/$  per  mine.  And  this  cost  is  going  to 
be  studied  over  twenty-six  states  in  150  producing 
districts  and  in  6,000  mines  where  no  two  co.sts 
were  identical.  He  is  going  to  try  to  do  this 
with  $10,000  and  to  do  it  inside  of  three  months. 
This  three  months  has  now  been  shortened  down 
to  three  weeks. 

And  all  this,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  no  cost 
of  production  has  ever  been  found  for  coal  that 
is  reasonably  accurate  and  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  entire  census  bureau  of  the  United  States 
took  two  years  to  get  what  was  an  inaccurate 
cost  of  production. 

Washington  and  Coal 

All  of  this  gives  you  a  picture  of  the  fog  in 
Washington.  You  have  a  president  without  ad¬ 
visors  ;  a  cabinet  without  unity ;  a  Congress  that 
is  for  sale ;  bureaus  without  heads  and  operated 
by  civil  service  clerks  without  brains,  advised  by- 
college  professors  without  experience.  Out  of 
this  disorder  is  supposed  to  come  a  correct  the¬ 
ory  according  to  which  the  business  of  this  coun¬ 
try  should  be  governed. 

When  you  have  this  picture  you  realize  the 
difficulty  confronting  Lane  and  Peabody  when 
they  try  to  put  the  coal  program  over.  Coal 
was  the  first  industry  to  subject  itself  to  govern¬ 
mental  control.  This  industry  was  the  one  to 
bring  down  upon  its  head  all  of  the  conflicting 
opinions  coming  out  of  this  great  fog  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Lane  and  Peabody  are  groping  in  that 
fog  to  get  the  program  for  coal  adopted.  In  an¬ 
other  article  we  discuss  another  phase  of  the 
situation.  This  one  is  devoted  merely  to  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  difficulty  ahead  of  the  men  who  have 
been  chosen  by  the  President  to  head  the  coal 
industry. 

If,  under  the  circumstances,  the  coal  program 
fails  it  will  be  no  fault  of  Mr.  Lane  or  Mr.  Pea¬ 
body.  It  will  be  no  fault  of  the  coal  men.  It  will 
be  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  human  skill  is  not 
great  enough  to  fight  a  bank  of  fog. 


Western  Coal  Rate  Advance 

Washington,  July  12. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
the  9th  instant  granted  permission  to  western 
railroads  to  increase  the  freight  rate  on  coal  and 
coke  fifteen  cents  per  ton.  The  carriers  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  the  increases  effective  on  five  days 
notice  to  the  public.  The  action  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  based  on  its  findings  in  the  fifteen  per 
cent  case  decided  on  June  29.  In  this  case  the 
Commission  referred  to  increases  allowed  to 
eastern  carriers  on  coal  and  coke,  and  stated  that 
similar  increases  should  be  allowed  in  the  south 
and  west.  The  western  carriers,  however,  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  an  increase  of  more  than  fifteen 
cents  a  ton.  The  Commission  suggested  to  the 
western  carriers  the  filing  of  new  tariffs  showing 
increases  not  to  exceed  fifteen  cents  a  ton  on 
coal  and  coke  and  it  would  approve  them.  The 
carriers  acted  on  the  Commission’s  suggestion  and 
the  increases  as  above  stated  have  been  approved. 
The  increases  will  apply  generally  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 


Million  Tons  a  Year 

The  Pocahontas  Consolidated  Collieries  Com¬ 
pany  is  making  a  development  on  the  Virginian 
railroad,  across  the  Guyan  river  from  Elmore 
that  will  have  an  annual  output  when  it  gets  in  full 
blast,  according  to  semi-official  advices,  of  over 
1,000,000  tons,  a  fifth  of  the  Virginian  Railroad 
Company’s  present  tonnage. 

A  mining  town  which  the  company  is  building 
around  its  works  called  Itmann,  named  after  I.  T. 
Mann,  president  of  the  Pocahontas  Consolidated 
Collieries  Company,  will  at  the  same  time  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  most  elaborately  laid  out  and  the  most 
lavishly  equipped  of  any  in  West  Virginia. 

Coal  will  be  mined  through  thirty-five  openings 
above  the  Guyan,  and  down  in  the  valley  below.  A 
veritable  city  is  being  equipped  to  house  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  who  will  be  emplo\  ed. 
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We  Will  Pillory  the  Traitors  to  the  Coal  Trade 


The  coal  industry  is  on  trial  before  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people.  Attempts  by  Congress  to  invade  the 
sacred  rigJits  of  private  business  in  coal  have  been  with¬ 
held  reluctantly  and  only  temporarily.  The  desires  to 
flay  coal  men  hy  drastic  public  action  are  merely  in 
abeyance,  while  the  people  see  what  success  the  coal 
men  have  in  governing  themselves  and  in  regulating 
their  own  prices.  At  the  first  sign  of  failure  of  that  self- 
government,  the  old  zeal  to  regulate  coal  by  the  force 
of  the  Government  will  be  renewed.  And  the  ])rogram 
then  will  be  carried  through.  Clearly,  the  coal  industry 
is  on  trial. 

At  this  most  critical  time,  traitors  are  appearing  in 
the  ranks  of  the  industry.  Some  few  men  are  trying,  by 
cheaj)  subterfuge  and  outright  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Washington  agreement,  to  get  a  few  more  pennies 
per  ton  for  their  coal  than  the  Lane-Peabody  price  com¬ 
pact  calls  for.  They  are  trying  both  under  cover  of  a 


technicality  and  by  open  disavowal  of  the  agreement,  to 
get  more  for  their  coal  than  others  are  taking. 

Such  actions  are  not  alone  endangering  the  success 
of  the  conference  plan.  They  place  in  jeopardy  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  industry  itself.  Such  men  because  of  the 
sure  consequences  of  their  acts  are  the  open  enemies  of 
the  coal  industry.  They,  by  their  acts,  place  themselves 
beyond  the  law  of  the  trade.  They  expose  themselves 
as  traitors  alike  to  their  industry  and  to  their  own  ulti¬ 
mate  best  interests. 

We  all  have  far  too  much  involved  to  allow  that 
sort  of  thing  to  become  predominant.  Therefore,  The 
Black  Diamond  will  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  its 
pages  the  names  of  those  who  prove  traitors  to  their 
trade.  The  industry  must  be  protected  against  the  ene¬ 
mies  within  its  own  ranks.  To  afford  that  protection, 
we  will  call  public  attention  to  the  malefactors  by  name 
and  address. 


Puzzling  Questions  About  Prices  Are  Answered 

An  Effort  Is  Made  to  Answer  Dozens  of  Inquiries  Made  Touching 
the  Working  Out  of  the  Coal  Conference  Agreement  on  Prices 


Since  the  maximum  prices  were  fixed  by 
the  Peabody  conference,  quite  a  number  of 
questions  have  been  raised  by  letter  and  tel¬ 
ephone  inquiry  which  we  are  going  to  try  to 
answer  through  the  columns  of  this  paper. 

Question:  Does  the  maximum  price,  fixed 
by  the  Peabody  committee,  change  in  any  way, 
the  contracts  made  prior  to  the  first  of  July? 

Answer:  It  was  definitely  understood  that 
contracts  were  not  to  be  interfered  with  by 
the  conference  action.  In  the  first  place,  a 
contract  is  a  legal  document,  signed  by  two 
individuals  or  concerns.  Once  it  is  executed, 
it  cannot  be  changed  without  the  consent  of 
both  parties.  It  was  doubted  whether  even 
Congress  would  have  a  right  by  law  to  abro¬ 
gate  a  contract  already  made.  It  was  quite 
sure  the  Peabody  conference  had  no  authority 
to  interfere  with  contracts.  And  coal  operators 
in  the  conference,  without  the  consent  of  the 
buyer,  had  no  right  to  change  the  contracts. 
Therefore,  the  maximum  price  had  no  effect 
on  contracts  made  at  prices  either  above  or 
below  the  maximum  conference  figures. 

Question:  Assuming  that  the  Peabody  con¬ 
ference  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  con¬ 
tracts,  what  will  the  practical  effect  be  on 
those  who  have  made  contracts  at  prices  higher 
than  the  maximum  figures?  For  example,  the 
maximum  price  on  mine  run  is  $3.00  a  ton 
and  if  a  steam  user  has  made  a  contract  which 
calls  for  $4.00  a  ton,  will  the  steam  user 
cancel  that  contract  and  insist  upon  being 
supplied  at  the  lower  figure? 

Answer:  There  are  two  reasons  why  such 
action,  while  it  seems  logical,  will  not  be 
taken.  First,  the  contract  is  a  legal  document 
which  the  buyer  cannot  break  at  his  option 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  operator.  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  operator  will  not  consent,  but  will 
sue.  If  he  sues,  he  can  recover.  Second,  it  is 
mighty  bad  policy  this  year  to  cancel  a  con¬ 
tract,  especially  one  which  calls  for  a  price 
higher  than  the  maximum.  Coal  is  going  to 
be  short  this  fall  and  winter  as  every  one 
knows.  The  man  who  has  a  contract  has  the 
first  call  on  the  output  of  the  mine.  It  is  far 
more  than  an  option  and  if  the  price  that  he 
pays  is  above  the  maximum  figure  that  can  be 
obtained  in  the  open  market,  the  operator  will 
satisfy  that  contract  first  of  all.  Therefore,  if 
any  one  gets  any  coal,  the  man  who  has  a  con¬ 
tract  at  the  high  figure  will  be  the  first  one 
to  get  it.  A  buyer  would  be  foolish  or  worse 
if  he  surrendered  such  an  advantage  merely 
to  save,  we  will  say,  fifty  cents  or  $1.00  a  ton. 

Question:  What  will  be  the  influence  on 
contract  prices  on  all  contracts  made  after 
the  first  of  July,  1917? 


Answer:  Our  understanding  is  that  the 

exemptions  of  contracts  from  the  maximum 
price  agreement  covers  only  those  made  prior 
to  July  1,  1917.  Therefore,  all  contracts  made 
after  that  date  are  subject  to  the  maximum 
price  fixed  for  the  several  districts. 

Question:  On  June  23d,  I  sold  some  coal 
for  movement  to  tidewater.  The  price  was 
$7.00  a  ton.  Coal  arrived  at  tidewater  on 
June  30th.  It  was  delivered  to  the  customer 
on  July  1st.  When  he  received  the  coal,  he 
claimed  that  I  should  bill  it  to  him  at  $3.00, 
which  was  the  maximum  price  allowed  by  the 
Government  on  and  after  the  first  of  July.  At 
what  shall  I  bill  the  coal — $3.00  or  $7.00  at 
the  mines? 

Answer:  $7.00  at  the  mines.  The  Peabody 
conference  price  is  the  mine  price.  It  applies 
on  all  coals  sold  at  the  mines  on  and  after  the 
first  of  July.  You  sold  your  coal  at  the  mines 
on  June  23d.  At  that  time  no  maximum  price 
existed.  Indeed,  at  that  time,  no  conference 
to  fix  a  maximum  price  had  convened.  The 
market  price  at  the  time  was  $7.00  a  ton. 

Question:  On  June  1,  1917,  I  sold  some 
mine  run  coal  to  a  steam  user  at  price  current 
at  time  of  shipment.  Coal  was  shipped  from 
our  mines  on  June  25th.  At  that  time,  we  made 
an  invoice  at  $4.00  a  ton.  The  coal  reached 
the  plant  of  the  consumer  on  July  2d.  He 
claims  now  that  I  should  bill  him  at  the  maxi¬ 
mum  price  of  $3.00  a  ton.  At  what  price 
should  I  bill  the  coal? 

Answer:  At  $4.00  a  ton.  Your  bill  of  sale 
clearly  says  that  the  coal  is  sold  at  price 
current  at  time  of  shipment.  You  shipped  the 
coal  on  June  25th,  or  the  day  before  the  Pea¬ 
body  conference  assembled.  At  that  time,  the 
price  current  was  $4.00  a  ton,  as  your  bill  of 
sale  indicated. 

The  Peabody  conference  ruling  is  that  the 
maximum  profit  to  any  jobber  shall  be  twenty- 
five  cents  a  ton  and  that  no  more  than  one 
commission  of  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  shall  be 
allowed  on  any  single  car  of  coal. 

Question:  I  am  a  jobber  and  bought  some 
Illinois  coal  at  $2.25  at  the  mines.  Does  this 
mean  that  I  can  sell  that  coal  for  no  more  than 
$2.50? 

Answer:  The  commission  of  twenty-five 

cents  is,  as  we  understand  it,  allowed  above 
the  maximum  price  to  the  operators  at  the 
mines.  The  maximum  price  on  the  coal  that 
you  bought  is  $2.75.  If  you  can  get  any  one 
to  pay  you  $3.00,  you  are  allowed  to  sell  the 
coal  at  that  price,  but  no  more. 

Question:  What  would  be  the  effect  if  a 
coal  producing  corporation  were  to  sell  its 
entire  output  to  a  separate  corporation,  offi¬ 


cered  and  financed  by  the  owners  of  the  coal 
property,  but  which  was  strictly  a  selling  or¬ 
ganization?  In  a  word,  I  am  a  coal  operator; 
my  operating  company  does  nothing  but  run 
a  mine.  For  convenience  and  safety,  I  have 
organized  a  separate  selling  company.  I  have 
named  that  selling  company  as  my  sales  agent. 
Can  I  sell  my  coal  to  this  sales  organization 
at  $3.00  a  ton  for  mine  run  and  $3.50  for  lump 
and  egg  and  can  it  in  turn  sell  that  output 
to  the  public  at  $3.25  for  mine  run  and  $3.75 
for  the  prepared  sizes? 

Answer:  What  would  be  your  rights  under 
the  circumstances  would  depend  entirely  on 
the  relation  which  the  selling  organization 
bears  to  your  operating  organization.  If  it 
is  under  contract  as  your  sales  agent,  it  oc¬ 
cupies  precisely  the  same  position  as  would  a 
salaried  sales  manager.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances  it  would  have  to  sell  the  coal  at  the 
$3.00  and  $3.50  price  for  steam  and  prepared 
coal  respectively.  If,  however,  that  selling 
company  is  a  jobbing  organization  and  if  it 
bought  the  coal  from  3-ou,  it  would  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  jobbing  house  and  would  have  a 
right  to  charge  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  above 
the  maximum  figures. 

Question :  I  am  a  jobber.  I  have  bought 
from  one  mine,  on  contract,  ten  cars  of  coal 
a  day.  The  price  I  paid  was  $2.25.  The  maxi- 
imum  price  on  that  size  and  grade  of  coal  is 
$2.75.  What  price,  under  the  agreement,  am 
I  allowed  to  charge  for  that  coal.  Is  my 
profit  limited  to  twenty-five  cents  or  have  I 
larger  possibilities? 

Answer :  The  maximum  price  allowed  a  job¬ 
ber— $3.00. 

Question;  The  Peabody  agreement  says  that 
the  jobbers’  profit  is  twenty-five  cents  and  that 
only  one  commission  is  allowed  on  a  single 
car.  Does  that  apply  in  such  a  case  as  this? 

I  bought  some  coal  for  $2.50.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  price  on  it  is  $2.75.  Does  this  mean  that 
that  coal  can  change  hands  but  once  and  that 
if  it  does  change  hands  more  than  once,  the 
two  or  more  jobbers  participating  shall  split 
the  commission  of  twenty-five  cents? 

Answer:  The  jobbers’  maximum  commission 
applies  only  after  the  maximum  price  has  been 
reached. 

Question:  Assuming  that  it  takes  two  job¬ 
bers  to  make  a  sale  of  coal  under  a  twenty- 
five  cents  a  ton  commission,  what  would  be 
the  division  of  the  commission  under  that 
arrangement. 

Answer:  That  is  a  matter  which  the  two  of 
them  would  have  to  decide. 
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How  the  Price  Agreement  Hits  the  Retailers 

They  Have  High  Priced  Coal  on  Hand  and  the  Public 
Stops  Buying  as  Soon  as  Maximum  Prices  Are  Fixed 


Editor’s  Note — The  follozving  article  from 
Cleveland  is  typical  of  zvhat  is  going  on  in  the 
nation.  From  every  retailer  comes  the  com¬ 
plaint  : 

“My  teams  are  standing  idle  in  the  stables  and 
coal  is  piling  up  until  my  space  is  being  filled. 
Soon  I  will  have  to  stop  taking  coal.  Prepara¬ 
tions  being  made  for  winter  will  stop.  Then  the 
fall  shortage  will  come.  IV hat  am  1  to  do? 

That  is  the  question.  What  are  all  the  retailers 


BUY  YOUR  COAL 
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The  HEBAI.D  has  beea  investi- 
^tlng  the  coal  problem.  It 
has  studied  ,  Vie  figures.  These 
show  that  between  now  and  the 
I^sh-  of.  next  April  the  bituminous 
mines  wtH  have  to  produce  62, OM,- 
000  toils  ‘  rupre  coal  thpn  they  did 
last-year,  if  the  bigger  demand  is 
to  he  satisfied. 

This  nieans  that  all  the  mines  in 
the  nation  will  have  to  run  twen¬ 
ty-three  more  dajr.s  in  'the  next 
nine  months  than  they  were  able 
to  run  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  This  means  further 
that  they  will  have  to  get,  some¬ 
where  and  somehow,  the  a.dded 
cars  to  carry  the  coal  away, 

The  Job  seems  almost'  hopeless. 
Last  year  the  mines  ran  -230 
days. 

This  year,  to  produce  the  addi¬ 
tional  52,000,000  toils,  thirty  more 
working  days  are  necessary. 

The  best  time  of  the  year  to 
catch  up  is  in  April,  May  and  June 
— and, in  these  three  months  only 
seven 'more  days  were  put  in. 

The  big  reason  for  this  lost  op¬ 
portunity  to  catch  up  was  car 
shortage:  Because  of  this  the 
mines  couldn't  pull  out, 

There  are  no  more  cars  today 
than  dn  the  spring.  The  time  is 
coming  fast  when  cold  weather 
will  cripple  engines  and  delay 
transportation  and  'war  prepara¬ 
tions  will  intensify  the  coal-cajry- 
Ing  problem. 

There  is  no  room  in  Chicago  to 
store  .the  coal  needed  for  winter 
supply:.  Car  storage  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Every  man  pho  burns  coal 
should  fill  his  bins  and  his  collar 
now.  «3-  doing  so  he  is  helping 
to  avoid  a  coal  famine  next  win¬ 
ter. 

Buy  Your  Coal  Now. 


to  do?  We  call  attention  of  the  dealers  to  two 
statements  reproduced  on  this  page.  They  were 
taken  from  the  columns  of  The  Chicago  Herald. 
They  advise  the  people  to  “buy  your  coal  now.” 

If  this  big  metropolitan  daily  thinks  enough  of 
that  advice  to  print  it  conspicuously  on  the  front 
page,  your  local  paper  might  be  interested  in 
doing  the  same  thing.  We  advise  the  retailers 
to  clip  out  these  Herald  statements  and  pass  them 
on  to  the  local  papers.  That  is  about  the  only 
zuay  that  summer  buying  can  be  revived. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  11. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  price  agreement  reached  by  the 
operators  at  their  Washington  meeting  has  placed 
a  problem  before  the  retail  dealers.  For  two 
months  they,  in  obedience  to  the  request  of  the 
coal  committee  of  Mayor  Davis’  war  commission 
and  the  urgent  demands  of  the  people,  had  been 
endeavoring  to  fill  the  orders  which  were  always 
far  ahead  of  them.  Anticipating  that  this  would 
continue  until  a  majority  of  the  people  had  been 
taken  care  of  before  the  approach  of  winter,  they 
naturally  ordered  heavily  from  the  mines.  The 
result  was  that  quite  an  amount  of  coal  was  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  yards  and  shipments  of  still  more 
are  en  route. 

When  the  agreement  on  maximum  prices  was 
published,  orders  dropped  off  at  once  and  since 
that  time  there  has  been  no  business  to  amount 
to  an5d:hing.  The  dealers,  however,  have  their 
high-priced  coal  on  hand  and  their  problem  is  to 
get  rid  of  it  without  losing  their  profits  for  the 
season.  The  amount  on  hand  might  not  look 
large  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  when  a 
material  loss  must  be  figured  on  every  ton  in  the 
yards  and  on  the  way,  the  sum  will  not  be  a 
negligible  one. 

Apparently,  the  effect  of  the  Washington  agree¬ 
ment  either  did  not  receive  consideration  or  it 
was  impossible  to  make  an  arrangement  that 
would  cover  every  phase  of  the  business  properly. 
The  reasonable  thing  would  have  been  to  have 
representative  retail  coal  dealers  present  their 
side  of  the  matter,  and  then  it  might  have  been 
possible  to  have  originated  a  plan  that  would 
take  care  of  the  coal  on  hand  and  en  route  to 
them. 

Some  of  the  retailers  in  this  city  have  made 
big  reductions  in  prices  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
better  to  move  their  high-priced  coal  at  once,  if 
possible.  In  some  cases  this  amounted  to  $1  per 
ton  on  certain  kinds  and  grades  of  coal.  It  can 
be  seen  from  this  that,  everything  considered,  the 
loss  on  whatever  coal  may  be  on  hand  will  be 
greater  than  might  be  imagined.  Whether  this 
step  has  been  taken  by  all  dealers  has  not  been 
learned,  but  doubtless  those  who  have  not  yet 
made  the  move  will  have  to  come  to  it  within 
a  short  time. 

Furthermore,  it  is  feared  that  many  people,  to 
whom  coal  has  already  been  delivered  at  the 
higher  prices,  will  endeavor  to  have  the  prices 
reduced  to  the  present  basis.  The  majority  of 
them,  perhaps,  have  not  paid  their  bills  and  they 
thus  have  an  advantage  when  time  for  settlement 
comes.  Since  uniformity  in  the  wholesale  prices 
has  been  sanctioned  by  government  officials,  it 
would  seem  that  the  treatment  of  such  a  condition 
as  this  should  also  be  under  a  uniform  rule. 

Dealers  are,  also,  wondering  what  further 
troubles  will  be  brought  to  them  through  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cox’s  plan  for  price  regulation.  They  have 
had  no  further  information  on  this  point  than  the 
items  in  the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  producers,  jobbers  and  retailers  should  be 
made  known  to  the  public.  However,  they  agree 
that  the  public  would  not  understand  the  matter, 
even  if  all  the  items  of  cost  and  expense  were 
included  in  the  statements.  Expenses  and  cost 
of  doing  business  for  all  retail  companies  is  not 
uniform  and  a  price  that  would  yield  a  profit  in 
one  location  would  not  in  another.  This  is,  also, 
true  of  a  comparison  between  cities  and  small 
places. 

For  this  reason,  publication  of  margins  would 
be  of  little  benefit  in  a  general  way.  'The  public 
would  not  understand  it.  Neither  would  a  state¬ 
ment  from  the  operator  be  intelligible  to  the  lay¬ 
man. 

Should  people  delay  their  orders  long,  it  is 
probable  that  winter  will  find  them  short  on 
coal.  Retailers  anticipate  great  difficulty  in  se¬ 
curing  coal  during  the  fall  and  winter  months 


and  feel  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  consumers  to 
wait  long  to  learn  the  final  disposition  of  prices. 
They  argue  that  it  will  be  better  to  have  coal  at 
some  figure,  however  high,  than  to  have  none 
when  the  weather  is  severe.  The  probable  short¬ 
age  of  gas,  as  already  prophesied  by  the  gas  com¬ 
pany,  will  probably  increase  the  need  for  coal, 
and  there  will  be  a  heavy  demand  for  all  parts  of 
the  country  for  manufacturing  purposes  through 
the  winter  months. 

If  You  Do  Not 
Buy  Your  Coal  Now 
You  Are  Unwise 

The  go^rnment  has  forcet?  Ti 
maximum  price  of  coal.  Tjae 
people  have  responded  by  refusing 
to  buy  storage  coal  now  that  the 
danger  of  a  rise  in  price  is  past. 

You,  among  thousands  of  others, 
have  done  it.  And  it  is  dangerous. 

A  low  maximum  price  doesn’t  pre¬ 
vent  a  coal  famine.  A  fixed  price 
will  not  get  you  coal  if  none  is  to 
be  had.  It  only  says  that  for  the 
coal  available  mine)  owners  may 
charge  only  so  much. 

Nothing  has  been  done  so  far  to 
fix  the  retail  price.  That  price 
may  go  up. 

If  you  want  coa^,  remember  thaf 
to  produce  and  distribute  it  the 
mines  must  have  miners  and  cars. 
Both  are  alarmingly  short.  The 
Herald  has  studied  this  situa¬ 
tion  and  has  learned  that  to  avoid 
a  serious  coal  famine  next  winter 
the  relatively  few  miners  and  cars 
must  be  worked  to  the  maximum 
this  summer.  This  can  be  done 
only  if  the  coal  consumers  take 
part  of  what  they  need  this  sum¬ 
mer  when  the  miners  have  time  to 
mine  it  and  when  the  railroads 
can  transport  it. 

The  coal  producers  were  forced 
by  Secretary  Lane  to  name  a  maxi¬ 
mum  price.  He  forced  them  to  it 
because  he  wanted  to  help  you. 

Now  you  are  throwing  the  benefit 
away  by  refusing  to  buy  your  coal 
when  you  can  get  it.  That  isn’t 
fair;  it  isn’t  even  good  sen.se.  You 
may  not  get  coal  at  all  unless  you 
take  it  now. 

The  Herald  has  investigated 
coal  production,  transportation 
and  storage.  It  finds  that  next 
winter’s  fuel  ^famine  will  likely  be 
far  more  severe  than  that  of  last 
winter  unless  you  buy  part  of  your 
coal  this  summer. 

THE  HERALD  SAYS:  BUY 
YOUR  COAL  NOW. 
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Coal  May  Be  Exported  on  License  Only 

The  Nation  Takes  Control  of  the  Business  That  Enemies  May 
Not  Be  Supplied  and  That  Ship  Space  May  Be  Conserved 


Washington,  July  12. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — President  Wilson  on  the  ‘.Ith  instant  is¬ 
sued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  exportation 
from  or  taking  out  of  the  United  States,  except 
under  license,  a  list  of  articles,  including  coal, 
coke,  and  fuel  oil.  The  proclamation  fixes  July 
1.1  as  the  date  when  the  law  becomes  effective,  so 
that  it  will  really  go  into  effect  midnight,  July 
14. 

The  proclamation  is  based  on  provisions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  espionage  la\y,  the  provisions  being 
intended  to  prevent  supplies  from  reaching  enemy 
countries  either  direct  or  through  neutrals.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  hearings  in  Congress  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  law,  it  developed  that  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  coal  had  been  shipped  to  South  American 
countries,  principally  Argentine,  which  was  sup¬ 
plied  to  Uerman  commerce  raiders,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  legislation. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  law  applies  to  articles 
not  only  for  export,  but  to  articles  “going  out  of 
the  United  States.”  As  bunker  coal  is  included  in 
the  proclamation,  licenses  will  have  to  be  obtained 
for  shipments  of  this  kind  of  coal. 

Applications  for  licenses  may  be  made  to  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Di¬ 
vision  of  Export  Licenses,  Washington,  or  to  any 
of  the  branches  of  the  Bureau  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco,  and  Seattle. 

Licenses  are  good  for  sixty  days  only,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  must  be  renewed,  and 
if  the  shipment  is  not  made  within  that  time  a 
new  application  must  be  made. 

Applications  may  be  sent  by  telegraph  to  the 
headquarters  in  Washington. 

The  Export  Council  which  will  have  supervi¬ 
sion  over  the  licensing  of  exports  is  composed 
of  Secretary  of  State  Lansing^  chairman.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Houston,  and  Food  Administrator  Hoover. 
Each  of  these  will  name  a  member  of  an  advisory 
board,  the  four  named  to  appoint  a  fifth  member, 
and  this  advisory  board  will  administer  the  licens¬ 
ing  system.  The  council  has  already  decided  that 
the  advisory  board  shall  hold  continuous  sessions 
here,  and  either  the  whole  board  or  its  members 
will  be  authorized  to  visit  ports  or  shipping  points 
to  facilitate  work. 

Hurley  to  Head  Board 

The  advisory  board  which  was  appointed  to  re¬ 
lieve  members  of  the  council  of  the  details  of 
operation  of  the  act  was  appointed  on  the  10th 
instant  and  is  as  follows:  Edward  N.  Hurley, 
former  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  representing  the  Department  of  Commerce; 
Vance  C.  McCormick,  representing  the  State  De¬ 
partment;  Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  representing  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  B.  D.  White,  repre¬ 
senting  Food  Administrator  Hoover,  and  E.  E. 
Pratt,  secretary,  at  present  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  The  United 
States  Shipping  Board  has  been  invited  to  name 
a  sixth  member  of  the  Committee  and  will  do  so 
later. 

Secretary  Redfield’s  Statement 

On  the  9th  instant.  Secretary  Redfield  made 
the  following  announcement  with  reference  to  the 
procedure  to  be  adopted  by  exporters  in  the 
United  States  applying  for  export  license : 

“First,  applications  for  licenses  may  be  made  by 
the  Bureau  for  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Division  of  Export  Licenses,  ll.l.!  K  St.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  or  to  any  of  the  branches  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce — 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Or- 
Leans,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle. 

“Second,  in  applying  for  a  license  to  export 
any  of  the  commodities  covered  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proclamation,  applicants  should  give  the 
following  information  in  triplicate  form: 

(a)  Quantity. 

(b)  Description  of  goods. 

(c) _  Name  and  address  of  consignee. 

(d)  Name  and  address  of  consignor. 

“Third,  the  license  will  be  good  for  only  sixty 

days  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  must  be 
renewed,  and  if  not  shipped  within  that  time  a 
new  application  must  be  made. 

“Fourth,  the  various  branch  offices  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  have 


been  given  full  instructions  as  to  the  disposition 
of  all  applications  for  licenses. 

“It  is  the  desire  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  to  minimize  the  exporter’s 
difficulties  as  much  as  possible,  and  therefore 
wherever  practicable  the  district  offices  will  be 
authorized  to  issue  the  licenses.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  many  of  the  applications  may  have 
to  be  forwarded  to  Washington  for  decision. 

“In  case  exporters  desire  they  may  telegraph 
their  applications  direct  to  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Division  of  Ex¬ 
port  Licenses,  14.'55  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  President’s  Proclamation 

Following  is  the  President’s  proclamation : 

“BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 
“A  PROCLAMATION. 

“Whereas  Congress  has  enacted,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  1917,  ap- 
liroved  a  law  which  contains  the  following  pro¬ 
vision  : 

“Whenever  during  the  present  war  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  find  that  the  public  safety  shall  so 
require,  and  shall  make  proclamation  thereof,  it 
shall  be  unlawful  to  export  from  or  ship  from  or 
take  out  of  the  United  States  to  any  country 
named  in  such  proclamation  any  article  or  articles 
mentioned  in  such  proclamation,  except  at  such 
time  or  times,  and  under  such  regulations  and 
orders,  and  subject  to  such  limitations  and  ex¬ 
ceptions  as  the  President  shall  prescribe,  until 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  President  or  by  Con¬ 
gress  :  Provided,  however,  that  no  preference 
shall  be  given  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those 
of  another. 

“Any  person  who  shall  export,  ship,  or  take 
out,  or  deliver  or  attempt  to  deliver  *for  export, 
shipment,  or  taking  out,  any  article  in  violation 
of  this  title,  or  of  any  regulation  or  order  made 
hereunder,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000, 
or,  if  a  natural  person,  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  two  years  or  both ;  and  any  article  so  de¬ 
livered  or  exported,  shipped,  or  taken  out,  or  so 
attempted  to  be  delivered  or  exported,  shipped, 
or  taken  out,  shall  be  seized  and  forfeited  to  the 
United  States ;  and  any  officer,  director,  or  agent 
of  a  corporation  who  participates  in  any  such 
violation  shall  be  liable  to  like  fine  or  imprison¬ 
ment,  or  both. 

“Whenever  there  is  a  reasonable  cause  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  vessel,  domestic  or  foreign,  is 
about  to  carry  out  of  the  United  States  any 
article  or  articles  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  collector  of  customs  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  such  vessel  is  located  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  refuse  clearance 
to  any  such  vessel,  domestic  or  foreign,  for  which 
clearance  is  required  by  law,  and  by  formal  no¬ 
tice  served  upon  the  owners,  master,  or  person  or 
persons  in  command  or  charge  of  any  domestic 
vessel  for  which  clearance  is  not  required  by  law, 
to  forbid  the  departure  of  such  vessel  from  the 
port,  and  it  shall  thereupon  be  unlawful  for  such 
vessel  to  depart.  Whoever,  in  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  take,  or  attempt 
to  take,  or  authorize  the  taking  of  any  such 
vessel  out  of  port  or  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,- 
000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
both ;  and,  in  addition,  such  vessel,  her  tackle, 
apparel,  furniture,  equipment,  and  her  forbidden 
cargo  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

“And  whereas,  the  public  safety  requires  that 
succor  shall  be  prevented  from  reaching  the 
enemy ; 

“Now,  therefore,!,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  pro¬ 
claim  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that,  except 
at  such  time  or  times  and  under  such  regulations 
and  orders  and  subject  to  such  limitations  and  ex¬ 
ceptions  as  the  President  shall  prescribe,  until 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  President  or  by  Con¬ 
gress,  the  following  articles,  namely:  Coal,  in¬ 
cluding  bunkers,  coke,  fuel,  oils,  kerosene  and 
gasoline,  food  grains,  flour  and  meal  therefrom, 
fodder  and  feeds,  meat  and  fats ;  pig  iron,  steel 
billets,  ship  plates  and  structural  shapes,  scrap 
iron  and  scrap  steel ;  ferro-manganese  ;  fertilizers  ; 
arms,  ammunition  and  explosives,  shall  not,  on 
and  after  the  fifteenth  day  of  July,  1917,  be  car¬ 


ried  out  of  or  exported  from  the  United  States 
or  its  territorial  possessions  to  Abyssinia,  Afghan¬ 
istan,  Albania,  Argentina,  Austria-Hungary,  Bel¬ 
gium,  her  colonies,  possessions  or  protectorates, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  China,  Chile,  Columbia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  her  colonies,  pos¬ 
sessions  or  protectorates,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  Egypt,  France,  her  colonies,  possessions 
or  protectorates,  Germany,  her  colonies,  posses¬ 
sion  or  protectorates.  Great  Britain,  her  colonies, 
possessions  or  protectorates,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Italy,  her  colonies,  possessions 
or  protectorates,  Japan,  Liberia,  Leichtenstein, 
Luxemburg,  Mexico,  Monaco,  Montenegro,  Mo¬ 
rocco,  Nepal,  Nicaragua,  The  Netherlands,  her 
colonies,  possessions  or  protectorates,  Norway, 
Oman,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Persia,  Peru,  Portugal, 
her  colonies,  possessions  or  protectorates,  Rou- 
mania,  Russia,  Salavador,  San  Marino,  Serbia, 
Siam,  Spain,  her  colonies,  possessions  or  protec¬ 
torates,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Uruguay,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  or  Turkey. 

“The  orders  and  regulations  from  time  to  time 
prescribed  will  be  administered  Iw  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  from 
whom  licenses,  in  conformity  with  the  said  orders 
and  regulations,  will  issue. 

“IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

“Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  ninth 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thou¬ 
sand  nine  hundred  and  seventeen  and  of  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-first. 

(Signed)  Woodrow  Wilson.” 

“By  the  President, 

(Signed)  Frank  L.  Polk, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Plan  Explained 

Accompanying  the  proclamation.  President  Wil¬ 
son  issued  the  following  explanatory  statement 

“In  controlling  by  license  the  export  of  certain 
indispensable  commodities  from  the  United  States, 
the  Government  has  first  and  chiefly  in  view  the 
amelioration  of  the  food  conditions  which  have 
arisen  or  are  likely  to  arise  in  our  own  country 
before  new  crops  are  harvested.  Not  only  is  the 
conservation  of  our  prime  food  and  fodder  sup¬ 
plies  a  matter  which  vitally  concerns  our  own 
people,  but  the  retention  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  raw  materials  is  essential  to  our  program  of 
military  and  naval  construction  and  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  our  necessary  domestic  activities.  We 
shall,  therefore,  similarly  safeguard  all  our  fund¬ 
amental  supplies. 

“It  is  obviously  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
in  liberating  any  surplus  products  over  and  above 
our  own  domestic  needs,  to  consider  first  the 
necessities  of  all  the  nations  engaged  in  war 
against  the  Central  Empires.  As  to  neutral  na¬ 
tions,  however,  we  also  recognize  our  duty.  The 
Government  does  not  wdsh  to  hamper  them.  On 
the  contrary,  it  wishes  and  intends,  by  all  fair 
and  equitable  means,  to  co-operate  with  them  in 
their  difficult  task  of  adding  from  our  available 
surpluses  to  their  own  domestic  supply  and  of 
meeting  their  pressing  necessities  or  deficits.  In 
considering  the  deficits  of  food  supplies,  the 
Government  means  only  to  fulfill  its  obvious  ob¬ 
ligation  to  assure  itself  that  neutrals  are  husband¬ 
ing  their  own  resources  and  that  our  supplies  will 
not  become  available,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  feed  the  enemy. 

“Woodrow  Wilson.” 


Death  of  D.  E.  Powell 

Joliet,  III.,  July  11. — David  E.  Powell,  sixty- 
nine  years  old,  hero  of  the  Cherry  mine  disaster 
of  1909,  is  dead  at  his  home  here  after  several 
months’  illness. 

Powell  gained  fame  when  he  entered  the  mine 
shaft  at  Cherry  a  week  after  the  disaster  had 
occurred  and  rescued  a  score  of  entombed  miners. 
Powell  was  superintendent  of  a  mine  at  Wilming¬ 
ton  when  the  disaster  occurred  at  Cherry. 

“Give  me  a  half  dozen  old  miners  and  we  will 
enter  the  shaft,”  said  Powell  after  state  mine 
experts  had  given  up  all  miners  as  lost.  In  three 
hours.  Powell  had  saved  the  miners. 
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The  Coal  Muddle 

By  Charles  Law  Watkins 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Tribune. 

Sir:  On  June  25  the  coal  operators  of  the 
United  States  were  called  to  Washington  at 
the  instance  of  Secretary  Lane  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Coal  Production  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  and  asked  to  meet  a  challenge 
from  the  government.  This  challenge  was  “to 
be  big  men,  in  a  big  way,  doing  big  things,”  and 
to  cut  the  price  of  coal  to  a  point  where  the  net 
profit  would  be  only  liberal  enough  to  encourage 
the  expansion  and  increased  production  of  this 
vital  material. 

The  coal  men  met  the  challenge  and  voluntarily 
reduced  the  price  to  a  tentative  maximum  which 
was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Committee  on  Coal  Production.  They  did  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact,  as  proven  by  the  figures  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  that  there  had  not  been  a 
new  dollar  made  for  an  old  one  in  the  bituminous 
industry  from  1900  to  1916.  Further,  it  was 
mutually  understood  that  if  at  the  end  of  thirty 
days  a  thorough  investigation  of  costs  showed 
that  this  price  netted  an  unreasonable  profit  it 
was  to  be  further  adjusted. 

Big  Men  in  a  Big  Way 

They  acted  like  big  men  in  a  big  way,  and  they 
did  a  big  thing. 

There  were  in  Washington,  however,  two  men 
who  did  not  know  a  big  thing  when  they  saw  it. 
In  view  of  their  failures  in  the  last  three  years 
to  see  or  foresee  big  things,  their  failure  in  this 
instance  may  not  be  surprising,  but  it  was  none 
the  less  lamentable.  They  were  Secretaries  Baker 
and  Daniels. 

Mr.  Baker  “read  in  the  newspapers”  that  his 
confrere,  Mr.  Lane,  in  conjunction  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  the  “so-called  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Coal  Production”  and  the  operators  had  cut 
the  price  of  coal  from  $6  to  the  exorbitant  figure 
of  $3,  and  thereupon  wrote  a  letter  of  outraged 
protest  to  Mr.  Gifford — for  the  newspapers — de¬ 
crying  the  proposed  robbery.  He  did  not  wait 
to  consult  Mr.  Lane,  he  did  not  wait  to  scrutinize 
the  cost  statistics  now  being  compiled,  but  rushed 
pell-mell  into  print  to  re-establish  himself  with 
the  people  as  their  defender  against  the  piratical 
coal  barons  and  a  Cabinet  member  who  has  the 
whole-hearted  confidence  of  the  American  people. 

What  Mr.  Lane — in  whose  hands  are  being 
placed  the  full  figures  of  the  cost  of  production, 
and  who  is  undoubtedly  accessible  either  by  tele¬ 
phone  or  call  to  his  distinguished  confrere — 
thought  of  this  deliberate  affront  has  not  yet 
been  made  public. 

In  any  event,  the  momentous  task  which  Mr. 
Lane  and  the  operators  had  accomplished  within 
a  week  was  nullified  by  the  pacifist  Secretary  of 
War  within  a  few  hours.  Coal  is  selling  again 
today  for  the  high  prices  of  June.  How  much 
Mr.  Baker’s  private  advisers,  Messrs.  Lippmann 
and  Frankfurter,  whose  socialistic  tendencies  are 
well  known,  had  to  do  with  his  open  letter  to 
Mr.  Gifford  is  also  a  matter  for  conjecture. 

Coal  the  Basis  of  All 

President  Wilson  in  supporting  Mr.  Baker  and 
his  advisers  in  this  crucial  question  probably  does 
not  realize  that  their  action  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
produce  a  national  crisis. 

The  nation  is  not  much  interested  in  whether 
or  not  the  coal  operators  make  money.  They 
would  probably  prefer  to  see  them  lose.  They 
are  interested,  however,  in  seeing  the  United 
States  defeat  Germany.  The  public  is  not  much 
concerned  as  to  whether  the  price  of  coal  is 
$2.75  or  $3.  They  are  concerned,  however,  as  to 
whether  at  the  end  of  the  coming  year  the  funda¬ 
mental  industry  of  this  country,  the  industry 
which  provides  the  propelling  power  for  battle¬ 
ships,  railroads  and  factories,  is  going  at  top 
speed  or  dwindling  and  staggering  under  an  im¬ 
possible  load.  If  coal  lags  behind,  the  ships,  the 
mills  and  the  locomotives  lag,  too.  If  coal  is 
short,  our  munition,  our  food  supply  and  our 
shipping  will  be  short.  It  takes  money  to  main¬ 
tain  old  mines  at  full  capacity.  It  takes  money 
to  develop  new  ones,  to  build  houses  and  improve 
shabby  towns  to  attract  labor.  It  takes  money  to 
buy  Liberty  bonds,  to  subscribe  to  Red  Cross 
funds.  There  is  only  one  place  for  this  money 
to  come,  and  that  is  from  reasonable  profits. 

But  the  national  crisis  involves  larger  issues 
than  this. 

The  business  men  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
the  leaders  of  our  thousand  varied  industries. 


can  read  only  one  lesson  in  the  stand  of  Messrs. 
Baker  and  Daniels  on  coal. 

The  regulations  of  prices  in  this  country,  if 
these  gentlemen  are  to  have  their  way,  is  not 
to  rest  upon  reasonable  agreement  and  co-oper¬ 
ation,  but  on  socialistic  confiscation. 

Paeifists  vs.  Business  Men 

The  men  who  stood  by  and  sent  this  country 
into  war  unarmed  and  unprepared  have  extended 
their  activities  from  the  departments  which  they 
have  woefully  mismanaged  into  the  only  field 
which  has  as  yet  demonstrated  any  efficiency 
or  actual  accomplishment  in  carrying  on  this  war. 
They  have  arrayed  themselves  against  American 
business— and  if  there  is  any  power  in  this  coun¬ 
try  which  is  of  any  immediate  aid  to  our  allies 
or  ourselves  other  than  American  business,  it  has 
yet  to  show  itself.  The  War  Department  has  sent 
20,000  men  to  France,  who  must  borrow  foreign 
artillery  or  stay  in  training  camps.  The  Navy 
Department  has  sent  a  small  flotilla  of  destroyers 
to  England,  and  it  could  not  well  spare  those. 
But  American  business  has  armed  and  munitioned 
the  Allies.  The  $2,000,000,000  loan  could  not  have 
been  financed  without  Wall  Street  and  corporation 
advances  for  employes.  The  $100,000,000  Red 
Cross  Fund  is  due  to  the  genius  of  one  of  our 
bankers. 

If  this  war  is  won  within  two  years,  it  will  be 
.American  business  which  will  have  contributed 
America’s  share,  for  our  man  power  cannot  count 
within  that  time,  and  no  one  knows  it  better  than 
the  quondam  pacifists,  Messrs.  Baker  and  Daniels. 

Without  the  hearty,  devoted  co-operation  of 
our  business  men  America  cannot  win  this  war. 
They  have  given  themselves  unstintedly  to  what 
we  have  considered  a  great  democratic  govern¬ 
ment.  They  will  not  effectually  support  an  ad¬ 
ministration  that  is  radical  and  socialistic. 

Other  and  greater  Liberty  Loans  are  to  be 
forthcoming;  other  and  greater  Red  Cross  Funds 
are  to  be  called  for ;  other  and  greater  demands 
are  to  be  made  on  our  mines,  our  factories  and 
our  railroads.  In  what  spirit  do  these  men  expect 


the  business  leaders  to  meet  these  demands  in 
the  future? 

Here  lies  the  national  crisis :  At  a  time  when 
every  hand  is  needed  to  pull  together,  and  strong 
hands,  too,  is  the  Administration  going  to  strike 
down  the  strongest?  At  a  time  when  co-oper¬ 
ation  is  vital  are  two  small  men  to  be  allowed  to 
array  the  business  interests  of  this  country  against 
a  radical  Administration?  For  that  is  the  sit¬ 
uation  which  is  at  hand. 

A  Coal  Company  in  the  IVar 

As  you  may  have  guessed,  I  am  a  coal  operator, 
and  for  this  reason  feel  constrained  to  say  a 
word  about  my  company,  lest  our  attitude  be  mis¬ 
interpreted. 

Its  vice-president,  a  man  of  thirtv-one,  with 
three  children,  is  at  Plattsburg  in  training  for  a 
commission  in  the  infantry.  Its  secretary  and 
treasurer,  also  above  the  draft  age,  is  at  the  same 
camp,  in  the  field  artillery.  One  of  its  directors, 
a  man  of  thirty-two,  with  a  family,  is  at  Fort 
Madison.  Every  employe  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  and  many  more  at  the  mines  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Liberty  Loan  and  the  Red  Cross 
Fund.  I  have  spent  si.x  months  on  the  Western 
front  in  a  field  ambulance,  and  my  application 
is  in  for  re-enlistment  in  the  French  army  in  the 
artillery.  I  say  this  to  show  that  the  men  who 
control  ninety  per  cent  of  the  company’s  stock 
have  something  at  heart  besides  the  making  of 
an  honest  or  a  dishonest  dollar. 

What  I  want  to  know  before  we  leave  for 
France  is  whether  we  are  to  make  our  sacrifices 
for  democracy  or  socialism. 

How  long  are  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  and 
the  future  of  our  business  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  Baker  and  Daniels? 

Is  it  truer  patriotism  to  sit  mum  and  do  one’s 
bit,  or  to  stand  up  and  speak  the  truth  about 
two  men  who  I  firmly  believe  by  their  attitude 
toward  American  business  and  their  records  in 
their  offices  have  shown  themselves  a  greater 
menace  to  this  country’s  success  in  the  war  than 
the  entire  fleet  of  German  submarines? 

I  believe  your  paper  could  do  no  greater  service 
to  its  country  than  by  abandoning  its  splendidly 
self-contained  policy  toward  these  gentlemen  and 
opening  the  attack  which  will  lead  us  to  a  Coali¬ 
tion  Cabinet  and  ultimate  victory. 

New  York,  July  3,  1917. 


To  Organize  New  York  Trade 


New  York,  July  12. —  (Speeial  Telegram.)  — 
About  tbirty-five  coal  men  met  this  afternoon 
and  decided  upon  a  permanent  organization,  to 
be  known  as  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  Incorporated.  Plans  of  the 
organization  are  to  be  put  into  effect  immediately 
after  seventy-five  members  have  signed.  The 
following  were  named  as  a  board  of  directors : 
W.  A.  Marshall,  George  M.  Dexter,  J.  A.  Hill, 

R.  H.  Burroughs,  C.  C.  Harris  and  T.  H.  Wat¬ 
kins. 

The  following  announcement  was  circulated 
among  the  wholesale  coal  trade  in  New  York 
City  tbe  early  part  of  the  week : 

“At  an  informal  meeting  of  some  of  the  Coal 
Trade  on  June  22nd  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  it  was  an  opportune  time  for  the  formation 
of  an  association  of  the  wholesale  interests  of 
New  York  and  vicinity,  both  anthracite  and  bitum¬ 
inous,  and  to  include  both  operators  and  distrib¬ 
utors. 

“Thereupon,  a  committee  of  seven  was  appoint¬ 
ed,  comprised  of  C.  C.  Harris,  W.  D.  Leeds,  W. 

S.  Alden,  J.  D.  Kline,  Geo.  F.  Lesher,  R.  H. 
Burroughs,  and  L.  S.  Willard,  to  draft  proposed 
certificate  of  incorporation,  constitution,  by-laws, 
etc.,  under  advice  of  counsel,  and  submit  same 
to  a  further  meeting  of  the  coal  trade,  to  be 
called  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

“It  is  hoped  that  the  purposes  and  objects  of 
such  association  will  be  so  defined  that  it  wdl 
appeal  to  the  entire  trade  here  ancf  warrant  their 
hearty  co-operation. 

“It  is  felt  that  a  strong,  thoroughly  representa¬ 
tive  high-toned  organization  would  have  a  wide 
influence  for  good  and  in  view  of  the  many  novel 
and  complex  questions  arising  that  it  would  have 
a  large  field  of  usefulness  and  direct  benefit,  both 
for  the  coal  trade  itself  and  for  consumers  and 
all  connected  with  it.  The  idea  of  such  associa¬ 
tions  has  been  expressly  ai)proved  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  authorities. 

“Recent  and  prospective  development  of  the 
coal  trade  of  the  country  can  be  shaped  and  guided 
if  the  coal  men  properly  present  their  case,,  and 
New  York,  as  the  largest  distributing  market  in 
the  country,  should  have  responsil)le  and  proper 
representatives  to  express  their  vicw.s — when 
necessary  and  desirable — to  bring  out  .special  con¬ 
ditions  where  they  exist  here  and  which  are  not 


always  sufficiently  considered  and  furnish  its 
members  with  prompt,  complete  and  reliable  in¬ 
formation  of  such  developments,  conferences  aim 
legislation. 

“Unquestionably  the  coal  trade  of  the  country 
has  suffered  from  lack  of  publicity,  from  unju.st 
criticisms  and  wrong  impressions  due  primarily 
to  lack  of  knowledge  of  actual  conditions  and 
that  if  the  other  side*  was  more  correctly  and 
properly  brought  out,  it  would  he  a  means  of 
education  to  the  general  public  and  to  the  author¬ 
ities  and  therefore  a  great  benefit  to  the  coal 
trade. 

“The  association  will  he  an  instrument  through 
which  the  trade  can  adjust  differences  or  matters 
affecting  them  as  a  whole,  that  it  will  be  a 
valuable  source  of  information  for  its  members 
and  diffuse  accurate  and  reliable  information 
among  them  on  all  subjects  of  interest  and  im¬ 
portance. 

“It  is  thought  that  an  association  of  this  char¬ 
acter  would  be  a  strong  moral  influence  in  the 
correction  of  such  evils  as  may  be  existant  or 
such  as  might  arise,  that  it  would  be  a  .source 
of  protection  for  its  membership  and  an  influence 
or  correction  against  those  not  conducting  their 
business  on  proper  lines. 

“It  could  procure  uniformity  in  the  customs 
and  usages  of  such  market,  where  desirable,  and 
be  a  means  of  settlement  of  differences  between 
members. 

“It  is  confidently  expected  that  membership  in 
such  association  would  indicate  a  standard  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  just  and  proper  business  methods 
and  that  it  would  be  so  representative  and  well 
conducted  that  it  will  carry  much  influence  and 
wei.ght  wherever  represented. 

“The  committee  has  tentativclj'  suggested  that 
the  name  shall  be  ‘The  Coal  Trade  Association  of 
New  York,  Inc.’ 

“It  is  intended  that  the  membership  shall  be 
in  the  name  of  corporations,  partnerships  or  in¬ 
dividuals  and  that  individuals  shall  be  designated 
to  represent  such  memhership  in  the  association. 
The  undersigned  committee  will  be  prepared  to 
offer  the  necessary  incorporation  papers  and  by¬ 
laws  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  hoard  of  seven  di¬ 
rectors  can  he  chosen  so  as  to  proceed  at  once 
to  legal  formation  of  such  association  and  under¬ 
take  its  work.” 
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Business  Self  Government 

The  United  States  cannot  deny  to  its 
business  the  same  form  of  government 
which  is  provided  by  its  constitution.  That 
is,  in  our  political  scheme,  the  cities,  the 
states,  the  nation  and  even  the  island  pos¬ 
sessions  have  self-government.  Any  other 
form  is  introduced  only  when  one  political 
subdivision  cannot  manage  its  own  affairs. 
And,  when  that  times  comes,  martial  law  is 
declared. 

Now,  the  various  industries  are  going  to 
Washington  to  be  regulated.  Principally 
they  are  going  to  Washington  to  consent  to 
an  abrogation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  They  have  worked  under  it  for 
years.  Now  it  is  proving  too  hard  on  the 
people  and  business  is  consenting  to  its 
abandonment.  It  is  a  critical  time  in  the 
affairs  of  a  nation  when  such  an  established 
principle  has  to  be  set  aside. 

But,  the  times  are  critical  for  the  people 
and  not  for  business.  Business  has  done 
nothing  which  warrants  punishment,  merely 
because  it  continued  to  obey  orders  to  allow 
supply  and  demand  to  take  their  course. 
Rather,  the  people  are  suffering  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  operation  of  a  system  which 
they  themselves  set  to  work  and  kept  at 
work. 

But,  even  in  this  critical  time,  business 
must  not  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  gov¬ 
ern  itself  if  it  can.  If  it  fails,  there  is  still 
time  to  declare  martial  law  in  business  and 
to  set  up  a  different  order  of  things.  But, 
self-government  must  not  be  denied  to  busi¬ 


ness  so  long  as  the  business  people  express 
a  desire  to  conform  themselves  voluntarily 
to  what  the  people  want  done. 

The  nation  cannot  deny  to  its  business 
interests  that  which  it  holds  sacred  and  in¬ 
violable  in  its  own  political  subdivisions. 
And  the  coal  program  is  nothing  more  than 
a  highly  developed  form  of  self-government. 
The  coal  program  must  go  through. 


Worthy  of  Confidence 

You  coal  men  have  now  the  choice  of 
two  things.  You  must  govern  yourselves 
through  conference  and  agreement  or  you 
must  be  governed  by  a  higher  and  stronger 
power.  You  must  regulate  your  prices  or 
the  nation  will  do  it  for  you. 

Which  do  you  choose? 

We  are  herein  demanding,  in  your  name, 
that  you  be  allowed  to  govern  and  regulate 
yourselves.  If  the  Lane-Peabody  plan  pre¬ 
vails,  that  is  what  you  will  be  permitted 
to  do. 

But  the  conference  plan  will  fail  if  any 
—even  small — group  of  individuals  decides 
to  play  fast  and  loose  as  to  prices  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  temporary  profit  by  sub¬ 
terfuge. 

If  the  conference  program  fails,  it  will 
mean  that  the  coal  trade  is  incapable  of 
self-government.  If  it  proves  such,  some 
other  form  of  control  will  be  provided. 
Shall  we  force  such  action  on  Congress? 

The  real  point  is :  Are  coal  men  worthy 
of  confidence?  Can  the  nation  trust  them 
to  run  their  own  business  in  these  critical 
times?  Can  they  be  allowed  to  govern 
themselves  ? 

The  answer  depends  on  you.  If  you  dis¬ 
regard  the  agreed  prices,  the  agreement  is 
broken  and  self-government  is  a  failure. 
What  are  you  going  to  do? 


The  Impractical  Mr.  Baker 

If  we  were  to  look  one  way  at  Mr.  Baker’s 
repudiation  of  Mr.  Lane’s  coal  agreement 
we  would  have  to  say  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  is  jealous  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior. 

That  is  to  say,  the  country  is  struggling 
with  two  things — a  foreign  enemy  and  the 
price  of  commodities  at  home.  To  over¬ 
come  the  foreign  enemy  is  a  long-winded 
job.  To  overcome  the  price  of  commodities 
at  home  is  something  which  must  be  done 
by  fall. 

If  you  look  at  it  in  this  light  and  if  you 
take  into  account  that  Mr.  Baker  is  not 
likely  to  be  secretary  of  war  when  Germany 
is  conquered,  you  will  see  that  he  has  not 
very  much  chance  to  get  the  glory  of  win¬ 
ning  the  war.  In  the  meantime,  there  is  a 
quickly  harvested  glory,  and  that  is  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  commociity  prices.  If  the  coal 
agreement  plan  is  followed  in  other  indus¬ 
tries,  Mr.  Lane  is  going  to  absorb  all  of  the 
honor  which  comes  to  Washington  in  the 
next  few  months. 

If  we  cared  to  be  vicious  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  Mr.  Baker  was  jealous  of  Mr. 
Lane  because  the  latter  was,  to  use  a  strong 
expression,  hogging  the  limelight.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Baker  is  a  statesman.  Perhaps 
even  he  will  admit  that  much.  He  is  a  big, 
broad-minded  fellow,  or  the  President 
would  not  have  appointed  him  to  a  position 
as  -secretary  of  war  and  then  have  chosen 
him  as  president  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  Because  of  his  position,  it  is  im¬ 
proper  to  ascribe  to  him  any  mean  or  low 
motives. 


To  be  charitable  we  must  say  that  he 
simply  does  not  know. 

In  a  word,  he  has  no  idea  of  the  amount 
of  work  involved  in  trying  to  get  at  what 
it  costs  to  produce  coal.  If  he  had,  he  would 
not  make  the  gathering  of  that  information 
a  condition  precedent  to  fixing  a  price. 

For  example,  we  produce  coal  in  twenty- 
six  states.  Our  own  information  is  that 
there  are  about  150  different  mining  dis¬ 
tricts  in  those  states,  and  approximately 
6,000  mines.  The  cost  in  no  two  districts 
will  be  approximately  the  same.  The  cost 
in  no  two  of  the  6,000  mines  will  be  iden¬ 
tical.  In  ordinary  times  there  is  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  operator,  of  whom  we  know,  whose  costs 
we  would  accept  as  accurate.  In  most  cases 
we  would  feel  sure  they  were  off  at  least 
ten  cents  a  ton.  They  try  to  get  them  right, 
but  they  either  have  not  the  right  system 
or  they  forget  something. 

Right  now  we  do  not  believe  there  is  an 
operator  who  can  figure  accurately  his  pres¬ 
ent  cost,  everything  considered,  within  fifty 
cents  a  ton. 

In  1909  it  took  the  Bureau  of  Census  fully 
two  years  to  get  together  a  financial  state¬ 
ment  of  the  coal  industry  when  times  were 
normal.  We  do  not  believe  now  that  the 
Census  Bureau,  with  its  enormous  organiza¬ 
tion,  could  get  the  cost  of  producing  coal 
accurately  inside  of  three  years. 

To  insist,  therefore,  that  the  cost  of  coal 
shall  be  used  as  a  basis  of  a  price,  is  hope¬ 
lessly  impractical.  The  war  would  be  over 
and  several  severe  winters  would  be  en¬ 
dured  before  the  coal  industry  could  be 
regulated  to  a  lower  price  based  on  “cost 
plus  a  profit.” 

But  Mr.  Baker  does  not  propose  that  the 
Census^  Bureau,  with  its  big  organization, 
shall  ascertain  this  cost.  He  wants  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  with  a  few 
members  and  a  few  employes  to  do  the 
work.  And  while  they  are  doing  this  one 
enormous  coal  job,  he  -wants  them  to  ascer¬ 
tain  also  the  cost  of  producing  steel,  oil. 
lumber,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  many  basic 
materials. 

In  a  word,  the  same  small  Federal  Trade 
Commission  with  its  same  small  number  of 
employes  is  going  to  be  asked  to  do  a  job 
which  it  would  take  a  hundred  thousand 
men  three  years  to  do.  What  is  more,  he 
wants  it  done  between  the  first  of  July  and 
the  first  of  September,  1917. 

It  would  be  undignified  to  suggest  that 
Mr.  Baker  is  taking  this  action  b'ecause  he 
is  jealous  of  IMr.  Lane.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  not  common  sense  to  suppose  that  he 
knows  the  size  of  the  job  involved  in  ascer¬ 
taining  costs,  and  still  insists  that  that  be  the 
methocl  of  procedure.  The  only  logical 
conclusion  to  which  we  can  come  is  that 
Mr.  Baker  simply  does  not  know. 


The  Smokeless  Verdict 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  in  the  smokeless 
case  was  more  than  an  exoneration  of  the 
operators  involved.  It  was  a  declaration 
by  a  jury  that  a  combination  is  not  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  unless  it  actually  restrains 
trade. 

In  a  word,  an  agreement  on  prices  in  a 
district,  is  no  violation  of  the  Sherman  law 
so  long  as  that  district  is  an  active  competi¬ 
tion  with  other  districts. 

This  principle,  it  must  be  understood,  is 
not  handed  down  as  a  court  decision.  It  is 
merely  what  the  jury  said.  Even  so,  it  in¬ 
dicates  clearly  what  will  result  if  other 
juries  have  to  try  other  association  members 
under  federal  indictments. 
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Smokeless  Operators  Are  Found  Not  Guilty 

The  Court  Throws  Out  Half  of  the  Indictments  and  the 
Jury  Hands  Down  a  Verdict  Releasing  the  Other  Half 


New  York,  July  13. —  (Special.) — It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  Swacker,  the  government  prosecutor, 
will  attempt  to  bring  to  trial  on  Tuesday  next 
those  operators  indicted  under  the  special  bunker 
indictment. 

Counsel  for  the  defendants  acquitted  by  yester¬ 
day’s  verdict  and  also  under  the  bunker  indict¬ 
ment,  held  that  yesterday’s  decision  releases  them 
from  retrial,  as  the  government  insisted  on  using 
the  evidence  in  the  bunker  cases  in  its  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  trial  just  ended.  This  leaves  only 
about  half  the  number  of  individuals  and  corpo¬ 
rations  to  be  tried  under  the  special  bunker  in¬ 
dictment..  Attorney  Oeland,  special  government 
prosecutor,  stated  the  acquittal,  in  his  opinion, 
was  due  to  the  burden  placed  by  the  statute  upon 
the  prosecution  by  proving  unreasonable  restraint 
of  trade. 


The  jury  on  Thursday  concluded  the  long  trial 
of  the  smokeless  operators  in  New  York  by  hand¬ 
ing  down  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

Prior  to  that  time  the  court  had  quashed  the 
indictments  against  about  half  of  those  named  by 
the  state.  The  action  of  the  court  followed  by 
that  of  the  jury  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  case.  It  all  put  an  official  stamp  of  approval 
upon  the  frequently  reiterated  statements  of  the 
coal  men  that  their  prices  are  not  machine  made, 
but  have  been  in  response  to  the  unhampered  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  This  case  ends  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  attorneys  against  coal  men.  No 
more  indictments  need  be  feared. 

The  verdict  was  the  result  of  many  things  which 
can  be  enumerated  roughly  as  follows : 

First,  the  state  had  no  case.  The  New  York 
district  attorneys  had  stolen  some  300  letters  from 
the  files  of  private  business  concerns.  These  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  prices  as  “agreed  prices.”  These, 
while  indicating  that  possibly  the  smokeless  oper¬ 
ators  had  reached  an  understanding,  looked  bad. 
But  they  did  not  prove  a  restraint  of  trade.  That 
is,  even  an  iron-clad  agreement  among  a  few 
operators  cannot  restrain  trade  in  such  a  highly* 
competitive  business  as  coal. 

Second,  the  prosecuting  attorneys  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  coal  business  and  could  not,  there¬ 
fore,  present  in  a  convincing  way  what  evidence 
they  had.  They  had  a  highly  theoretical  and 
purely  artificial  definition  of  competition.  This 
did  not  appeal  to  a  jury  which  understood  busi¬ 
ness. 

Third,  the  prosecution  had  no  witnesses  other 
than  those  taken  from  the  coal  industry.  These, 
uniformly,  testified  in  favor  of  the  defendants. 

Fourth,  the  defendants  had  a  battery  of  as 
clever  lawyers  as  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
West  Virginia  could  afford.  That  accounts  for 
much. 

Fifth,  the  defense  was  able  to  show  that  smoke¬ 
less  coal  is  in  active  competition  at  every  point 
with  every  coal  produced  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Alabama  de¬ 
posits. 

For  these  reasons,  the  case  fell  through.  The 
jury  returned  the  verdict  of  not  guilty  after  hav¬ 
ing  studied  the  evidence  in  private  for  more  than 
a  day.  The  decision  of  this  jury  goes  far  be¬ 
yond  the  immediate  case  in  question.  It  reaches 
every  coal  field  of  the  nation  and  indicates  that 
attempts  to  indict  coal  men  for  the  prices  which 
have  prevailed  will  result  similarly.  In  a  word, 
the  jury  knew  that  America  is  at  war  even  if 
the  prosecuting  attorneys  seemed  to  forget  it. 
And  the  jury  knew  that  during  the  war  all  prices 
have  advanced.  That  was  a  big  point  which  the 
state’s  attorneys  seem  to  have  overlooked. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  session  was  taken  up  by  witnesses  who 
testified  as  to  the  good  character  of  the  de¬ 
fendants.  Among  these  were  Senators  John 
W.  Weeks  of  Massachusetts  and  Howard 
Sutherland  of  West  Virginia,  Governor  John 
T.  Cornwell  of  West  Virginia,  ex-Congress- 
rnan  Henry  E.  Flood  of  Virginia,  Judge  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Lee  of  West  Virginia,  and  others. 

At  2:45  p.  m.,  Monday,  the  defendants 
rested. 

Defense  by  Wise 

At  three  o’clock,  promptly,  Henry  A.  Wise, 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendants,  began 
summing  up. 


Mr.  Wise  denied  that  the  defendants  had 
ever  met  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  trade. 
He  declared  that  there  could  be  no  restraint 
of  trade  in  that  the  defendants  produced  less 
than  20,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year,  whereas, 
in  the  eastern  districts  more  than  250,000,000 
tons  were  mined  in  1916.  [(J'’ 

Mr.  Wise  then  took  up  the  summary  of 
prices  received  by  the  various  defendants  over 
the  period  of  years  charged  under  the  indict¬ 
ment,  which  showed  that  in  practically  every 
case  the  greater  percentage  of  the  coal  sold 
by  the  defendants  had  been  under  the  prices 
named  in  the  alleged  agreement. 

“The  performance  of  these  men,  as  shown 
by  these  statements,  absolutely  negatives  any 
such  thing.  The  government  has  read  you 
about  three  hundred  letters  written  by  these 
various  defendants.^  You  must  remember  that 
there  are  approximately  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  corporations  and  individuals  in¬ 
dicted,  and  this  great  array  of  letters  would 
mean  only  two  to  each  one.” 

Mr.  Wise  went  o’n  to  recite  that  quite  a 
number  of  corporations  and  individuals  named 
in  the  indictments  had  not  even  been  named 
by  the  prosecution  during  the  trial.  He 
showed  from  the  statements  made  by  the  ac¬ 
countant  who  was  formerly  employed  by  the 
government  that  some  of  the  defendants  sold 
as  much  as  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  their  out¬ 
put  under  the  so-called  circular  price. 

Later,  Mr.  Wise  took  up  the  letter  written 
by  John  A.  Renehan  in  December,  1916,  to 
Justus  Collins,  his  partner,  which  had  been 
put  in  evidence  by  the  prosecution. 

“The  government  attorneys  have  made  a 
great  fuss  over  this  letter  of  John  Renahan. 
Remember  that  Renahan  is  writing  to  his 
partner.  And  what  does  he  write  him?  In 
five  years,  ‘though  a  rope  of  sand,’  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  saved  the  operators  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  $18,000,000. 

“A  great  sum  of  money,  the  government 
would  have  you  believe.  But  let  us  see  what 
it  means.  These  defendants  have  mined  less 
than  20,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year,  out  of  a 
total  of  about  35,000,000  tons  from  this  field. 
Thus,  spreading  the  $18,000,000  over  a  period 
of  five  years,  as  named  by  Renahan,  this  would 
mean  only  ten  cents  per  ton.” 

Glasgoiv’s  Plea  for  Operators 

He  was  followed  by  W.  A.  Glasgow  for  the 
defense.  Mr.  Glasgow  originally  came  from 
West  Virginia  and  he  spoke  knowingly  of  the 
pioneer  work  done  by  many  of  the  defendants 
in  opening  up  the  mining  regions  in  that  state. 

“Take  the  McQuail  boys,  here  on  trial,”  he 
said.  “Why,  I  knew  their  father,  as  good  an 
Irishman  as  ever  left  the  old  sod.  I  myself 
saw  him  develop  a  district  which  was  selling 
at  fifty  cents  an  acre  until  now  it  is  the  home 
of  half  a  million  people.  Are  these  boys  to 
be  branded  as  criminals  because  they  have  per¬ 
severed  on  those  properties? 

“These  men  never  agreed  to  any  price  for 
coal,  and  if  they  did,  was  it  unreasonable  to 
decide  on  a  $3  price  if  they  could  get  $5?” 

John  Lord  O’Brian  of  Buffalo  made  the  sec¬ 
ond  speech  for  the  prosecution.  He  followed 
ex-Senator  O’Gorman  of  New  York,  who 
made  a  brief  speech  for  the  defense.  Senator 
O’Gorman  thought  the  government  was  wrong 
in  indicting  so  many  men  and  companies 
when  the  indictment  of  one,  if  it  had  been 
found  guilty,  would  have  had  just  as  salutary 
effect. 

John  B.  Stanchfield’s  Plea 

At  3 :45  John  B.  Stanchfield  began  his  speech 
for  the  defense.  Among  other  things  he  said : 

“Mr.  O’Brian  has  had  much  to  say  about  the 
secrecy  practiced  by  the  association  of  these  coal 
men.  He  intimated  that  they  had  much  to  con¬ 
ceal  and  veil.  If  that  was  the  case,  why  were 
so  many  letters  passed  back  and  forth  between 
these  defendants? 

“Both  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  O’Brian  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  map  that  has 
been  exhibited  in  this  court  room  for  the  past 
several  weeks.  They  question  its  accuracy.  Mr. 
Burrows,  who  got  it  up  told  you  that  he  used 


as  reference  the  figures  compiled  by  Mr.  Lesher, 
statistician  of  the  Geological  Survey.  If  these 
gentlemen  questioned  the  figures  as  shown  by 
this  map,  why  didn’t  they  produce  Mr.  Lesher 
here  to  disprove  them?  He  is  employed  by  the 
same  government  that  pays  these  gentlemen.  Why 
didn’t  they  get  on  the  phone  and  have  him  come 
here  and  testify  if  they  believed  that  map  to  be 
incorrect  ? 

“Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Fernsler,  the  account¬ 
ant  who  directed  the  compilation  of  the  yellow 
sheets  which  have  been  placed  in  evidence,  of 
which  I  hold  this  summary.  Mr.  Fernsler  was 
here  on  the  stand.  They  scarcely  questioned 
him  about  the  accuracy  of  these  reports.  They 
dared  not. 

“They  charge  these  defendants  with  fixing  a 
price  and  maintaining  it  to  the  unreasonable  re¬ 
straint  of  trade.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
wouldn’t  you  expect  the  government  to  show  sales 
of  coal  at  these  alleged  fixed  prices'?  They  have 
had  our  books  and  letters  in  their  possession 
for  the  past  six  months,  and  they  have  ignored 
to  show  you  any  sales  to  confirm  their  claims.” 

Reading  from  the  summary  prepared  by  Mr. 
Fernsler,  Mr.  Stanchfield  said : 

“In  1915,  these  indicted  operators  mined  14,- 
308,098  tons.  In  1916,  16,563,686  tons,  or  a  total 
in  two  years  of  30,187,734  tons.  During  these 
two  years,  about  10,000,000  tons  was  sold  at  the 
alleged  fixed  price,  17,487,000  under  the  alleged 
fixed  price  and  3,334,000  tons  over  the  fixed 
price.  This  abundantly  demonstrates  that  these 
indicted  operators  did  not  live  up  to  what  the 
government  alleges  was  a  fixed  price. 

What  Prices  Were 

“Transposing  these  figures  in  another  way, 
they  show  that  in  1915,  55  per  cent,  was  sold 
under  the  “fixed”  price ;  37  per  cent,  at,  and  a 
small  fraction  above.  In  1916,  57  per  cent,  under 
the  fixed  price;  28  per  cent,  at,  and  14  per  cent, 
above.” 

Mr.  Stanchfield  resumed  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing.  He  read  from  the  testimony  of  W.  R.  J. 
Zimmerman  as  to  the  Waldorf  conference.  He 
repeated  the  questions  asked  him  on  stand,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  which  the  witness  had  said  that  there 
had  been  no  allotment  of  territory;  no  vote  as  to 
prices.  He  stressed  the  statement  made  by  the 
witness  that  he  bad  heard  a  statement  made  by 
a  person  at  the  meeting  that  he  would  sell  his 
coal  at  any  price  he  saw  fit  to  meet  competition. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Stanchfield  said:  “You  twelve 
men  have  a  legal  right  to  meet  in  a  room  and 
discuss  prices  about  the  products  in  which  you 
are  engaged.  You  have  the  right  to  discuss  what 
prices  you  feel  you  ought  to  get  for  your  prod¬ 
ucts.  There  is  a  further  element  necessary  be¬ 
fore  it  becomes  a  restraint.  There  must  be  an 
agreement.  And  here  there  was  no  agreement 
shown. 

“I  can  refer  only  briefly  to  the  bunker  matter 
that  has  been  brought  into  this  case. 

“There  is  no  evidence  in  the  case  that  an  Amer¬ 
ican  vessel  ever  called  for  bunker  coal.  The  let¬ 
ter  put  in  evidence  by  the  prosecution,  which  I 
have  not  the  time  to  look  up,  was  the  letter  of 
an  individual  who  said  his  price  on  bunker  coal 
to  an  American  vessel  would  be  the  same  as  on 
the  foreign  vessel. 

“You  gentlemen  have  seen  the  foreign  circu¬ 
lar  showing  bunker  prices  around  the  world. 
The  price  at  Hampton  Roads,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  is  the  lowest  at  any  port. 

“Mr.  O’Brian  has  said  if  you  let  these  men  off 
and  thereby  commend  their  action  you  will  be 
sanctioning  the  organization  of  every  coal  com¬ 
munity.  What  of  it?  Can’t  you  see  the  advan¬ 
tage  from  like  organizations? 

“Won’t  you  have  coal  mined  economically,  coal 
conserved  not  only  for  your  benefit  but  for  the 
benefit  of  your  children? 

“And  you  would  have  the  fiercest  kind  of  com¬ 
petition.  When  you  stop  to  look  at  this  side  of 
the  picture,  isn’t  it  reasonable? 

“Gentlemen,  there  is  no  argument;  man-made 
law  can  never  dominate  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  We  have  evidence  that  an  inordinate, 
unprecedented  demand  for  coal  exists  today.  These 
men  here  faced  every  known  factor  to  increase 
(Concluded  on  page  39.) 
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Tidewater  Pooling  Exchange 


New  York,  July  13. —  {Special  Telegram.) — The 
pooling  of  coal  reaching  Baltimore  over  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  and  Western  Maryland  railroads 
becomes  effective  July  15.  The  pooling  at  other 
piers — Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Hampton 
Roads — will  he  made  effective  from  day  to  day. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  plan  will  be  in  general 
operation  at  all  piers  before  August  1st. 

On  Friday  of  last  week  about  one  hundred  coal 
shippers  representing  the  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia  and  Maryland  fields  met  at  the  Bellvue- 
Stratford  Hotel  in  Philadelphia,  to  discuss  cer¬ 
tain  details  about  the  pooling  arrangements,  to 
be  conducted  under  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 


George  F.  Malone 


change,  of  which  Rembrandt  Peale  is  commission¬ 
er,  with  headquarters  in  the  Woodward  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Peale  was  present  at  the  meeting  as  was 
also  Arthur  W.  Hale,  who  is  chairman,  and  G. 
N.  Snider,  who  is  acting  as  assistant  to  Mr. 
Peale.  Mr.  Snider,  is  traffic  manager  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  with  offices  in  New 
York,  but  at  present  he  is  dividing  his  time  be¬ 
tween  his  railroad  duties  and  his  duties  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mr.  Hale  was  made  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
and  he  answered  many  direct  questions  that  were 


asked  by  members  of  conferences.  One  of  these 
relates  to  penalties  that  are  now  placed  by  the 
municipalities  on  their  coal  purchases.  Mr.  Hale 
answered  that  this  is  a  matter  that  Mr.  Peabody’s 
committee  would  probably  handle.  He  further 
stated  that  in  New  England,  there  were  many 
contracts  on  specifications,  but  that  the  New 
England  committee  of  which  Mr.  Storrow  is 
chairman,  is  working  among  consignees  and  are 
finding  that  they  are  agreeable  to  the  pooling 
plan. 

Arnold  Gerstelle,  of  Percy  Heilner  &  Son, 
asked  if  all  shippers  would  be  obligated  to  the 


pooling  plan.  He  was  answered  that  they  would 
not,  and  that  nobody  has  authority  to  force  a 
shipper  into  joining  the  pool.  It  was  thought 
that  it  would  not  be  desirable  for  shippers  to 
remain  outside  of  the  pool,  as  pooling  was  not  for 
selfish  purposes  but  for  relieving  the  car  situa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Hale,  in  answer  to  certain  questions  about 
inspection  of  coal  to  be  used  in  the  pool,  thought 
that  this  would  begin  at  tidewater  and  eventually 
work  back  to  the  mines.  A  corps  of  inspectors 
would  examine  coal  as  it  is  received  at  tidewater 
and  would  eventually  work  back  to  the  mines 
offending. 

Mr.  Chase  stated  that  coal  that  was  shipped 
that  did  not  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
particular  class  that  it  was  consigned  to,  would 
be  put  in  a  lower  class.  Therefore  it  would  be 
incumbent  upon  the  shipper  to  keep  his  coal  up 
to  the  classification. 

Mr.  Brydon  of  Somerset,  brought  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  rejection.  Mr.  Hale  stated  that  shippers 
would  have  the  right  to  appeal  where  their  coal 
was  rejected.  The  rejected  coal  would  be  put  on 
demurrage  against  the  consignee  and  not  the  ex¬ 
change. 

F.  H.  Wigton,  of  the  Morrisdale  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  made  quite  an  extended  and  interesting  talk, 
in  which  he  took  into  consideration  the  question 
of  car  supply  and  retention  of  cars,  principally 
at  the  New  York  ports. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Empire  Coal  Min¬ 
ing  Company,  in  which  they  stressed  the  great 
injustice  done  by  slow  railway  movement. 

Rembrandt  Peale  then  introduced  a  resolution 
that  it  was  essential  to  the  meeting  that  the  mem¬ 


bers  be  divided  into  four  groups,  these  groups  to 
represent  as  follows : 

First — Shippers  to  Hampton  Roads. 

Second — Shippers  in  Western  Pennsylvania  on 
Pennsylvania  lines. 

Third — Shippers  in  Central  Pennsylvania  on 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central  and  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  lines. 

Fourth — ^^Shippers  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  West  Virginia  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
Western  Maryland  and  Cumberland  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  lines. 

This  resolution  was  immediately  adopted  and 
the  meeting  immediately  broke  up  into  groups  as 
above. 

Shippers  on  the  Pensylvania,  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  lines 
formed  into  one  group  instead  of  two  groups, 
and  appointed  the  following  committee  to  repre¬ 
sent  them ;  T.  H.  Watkins,  F.  H.  Wigton,  W.  L. 
Scott,  W.  A.  Marshall,  C.  A.  Owens,  George  C. 
Fodeisch,  J.  T.  Hilles,  Samuel  Bell,  Jr.,  and  John 
Cameron.  J.  W.  Searles,  deputy  commissioner 
from  New  York  and  Harry  Boulton,  deputy 
commissioner  for  Philadelphia,  were  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee. 

J.  S.  Brophy  was  appointed  by  the  committee 
to  represent  Maryland;  J.  C.  Brydon  and  W.  A. 
Marshall  to  represent  Baltimore  &  Ohio  territory 
in  Somerset  County  and  Lindsay  McCandlish  and 
Frank  Haas  to  represent  the  Fairmont  region  and 
the  region  adjacent  Western  Maryland. 

These  committees  met  after  adjournment  and 
discussed  coals  to  go  under  certain  classifications, 


and  later  selected  members  to  report  to  a  general 
meeting  which  was  held  in  Washington  on  Tues¬ 
day. 

It  is  not  expected  now  that  the  pooling  can  be 
started  much  before  August  1st. 


The  public  safety  commission  of  Minnesota 
proposes  to  inaugurate  an  investigation  into  the 
prices  of  food  and  coal.  A  member  of  the  com¬ 
mission  is  quoted  as  saying  that  there  is  too 
great  a  spread  between  the  mine  price  and  the 
retail  price,  and  it  is  proposed  to  find  out  where 
the  difference  goes. 


A  Breach  of  Faith 

The  Lane-Peabody  plan  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  maximum  com¬ 
mission  to  the  jobber  shall  be 
twenty-five  cents  a  ton. 

Franklin  County,  Illinois,  op¬ 
erators  have  taken  the  stand 
that  this  is  to  be  deducted  from 
the  maximum  price  of  $2.75  on 
steam  coals  and  $3.50  on  pre¬ 
pared  coals. 

The  common — and  proper — 
interpretation  is  that  this  is  to 
be  added  to  the  maximum 
prices  in  each  district. 

Acting-  under  this  provision, 
some  coal  mining  companies  are 
reorganizing  their  selling  de¬ 
partments  into  jobbing  houses. 
These  jobbing  houses  are  tak¬ 
ing  the  additional  twenty-five 
cents  for  themselves.  The}^  are 
then  saying  to  the  regularly 
established  jobbers: 

“Do  business  for  nothing  or 
retire.” 

And  the  jobbers  reply: 

“We  refuse  to  be  driven  out 
of  business  by  an  agreement 
which  has  no  force  of  law.  We 
will  pay  the  maximum  price 
plus  the  jobbers’  commission  if 
we  must,  but  we  will  add  some¬ 
thing  to  it.” 

Such  an  action  will,  of 
course,  break  down  the  agree¬ 
ment  in  three  days.  The  Lane- 
Peabody  plan  will  go  to  pieces 
on  that  rock.  But,  this  will  not 
mean  that  prices  will  go  back 
up  to  where  they  were.  It  will 
mean  merely  that  Congress  will 
step  in  as  it  is  all  too  anxious 
to  do  and  regulate  coal  with  an 
iron  hand. 

Thus,  you  may  get  twenty- 
five  cents  a  ton  more  for  a 
week.  Then  you  will  get  hell 
for  years  to  come.  That  is  the 
plain  English  of  it. 

You  know  as  well  as  anyone 
that  this  line  of  action  is  a  sub¬ 
terfuge.  It  is  an  open  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  agreement. 
It  is  immoral. 

Stop  it.  In  the  name  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  stop  it. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago 

S.  H.  Balliett  of  the  Balliett  Supply  Company, 
Appleton,  Wis.,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  on  Satur¬ 
day  last. 

J.  J.  O’Donnell,  sales  manager  of  the  West 
Virginia  Coal  Company  of  St.  Louis,  was  calling 
on  the  trade  this  week. 

H.  W.  Stewart,  treasurer  and  sales  manager 
of  the  Silver  Creek  Colliery  Company  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Illinois,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  on  Thurs¬ 
day. 

J.  C.  Newcomb  of  Witten  &  Newcomb,  Friend, 
Neb.,  passed  through  Chicago  on  Saturday  last 
en  route  to  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Newcomb  motored 
into  Chicago,  taking  the  train  here  for  the  rest 
of  his  journey. 

T.  D.  Payne  won  a  life  membership  in  the 
Red  Cross  by  landing  low  net  for  thirty-six 
holes  in  the  monthly  tournament  of  the  Coal 
Trade  Golf  Association  at  Flossmoor  Tuesday. 
His  net  was  152,  his  handicap  27.  The  morn¬ 
ing  handicap  against  par  went  to  E.  L.  Has- 
senstein,  3  down.  The  afternoon  competi¬ 
tion  along  the  same  lines  was  won  by  H.  H. 
Taylor,  who  was  2  down.  Harry  W.  Redman 
took  the  George  P.  Koehler  trophy  for  choice 
low  net  for  eighteen  holes.  In  the  flight  con¬ 
tests  C.  J.  Fletcher  was  low  in  class  A.  T.  A. 
Marsh  in  class  B,  T.  D.  Payne  in  class  C,  and 
C.  P.  Thompson  in  class  D.  The  heavy  rain 
handicapped  the  players  badly  and  scores  ran 
way  above  average.  Qualifiers  and  pairings 
for  the  W.  C.  Hill  trophy.  E.  L.  Hassenstein 
vs.  H.  H.  Taylor;  H.  W'.  Redman  vs.  H.  A. 
Huskey;  N.  S.  Birkland  vs.  J.  A.  Black;  N.  D. 
Birkland  vs.  T.  D.  Payne. 

E.  T.  Franklin  trophy — C.  P.  Thompson  vs. 
E.  F.  Smith;  C.  J.  Fletcher  vs.  T.  A.  Marsh; 
S.  L.  Babcock  vs.  W.  C.  Hill;  M.  J.  Reid  vs. 
H.  H.  Small  Results:  In  A.  M.  Hull  trophy 
— T.  D.  Payne  defeated  W.  D.  Birkland  2  and 
1;  C.  J.  Fletcher  defeated  Harry  W.  Redman 
2  up.  In  C.  D.  Caldwell  trophy — S.  I.  Babcock 
defeated  P.  H.  Holland  3  and  1;  J.  A.  Black 
defeated  W.  R.  Roberts  4  and  2;  T.  A.  Marsh 
defeated  W.  C.  Hill  2  and  1.  Next  meeting 
Aug.  2d,  Glen  Oak,  qualifying  round  Black 
Diamond  championship  cup. 

•  The  Illinois  railroads  made  a  slight  mistake 
some  time  ago.  As  a  result  of  it,  the  coal 
rates  in  the  west  are  considerably  tangled  at 
the  minute.  The  mistake  was  that  .the  rail¬ 
roads  went  ahead  to  change  their  passenger 
fares  without  consulting  the  public  utilities 
commission.  The  latter  does  not  like  to  be 
ignored.  Indeed  it  resents  it  violently.  And, 
when  the  proposed  change  in  coal  rates  came 
up,  the  commission  suspended  them  without 
hearing.  The  coal  rates  would  have  given 
the  railroads  fifteen  cents  a  ton  rnore  on  coal 
than  they  are  now  charging  within  the  state. 
The  suspension  of  the  rates  cut  the  railroads 
out  of  that  fifteen  cents.  After  a  while,  the 
commission  relented  a  little  and  consented  on 
Wednesday  to  hear  the  arguments  against  a 
suspension.  Its  decision  has  not  been  handed 
down.  Meanwhile,  the  coal  rates  are  a  trifle 
mixed.  For  instance,  the  rate  from  Spring- 
field  to  Chicago  is  eighty-six  cents.  To  this 
should  have  been  added  fifteen  cents  to  make 
the  rate  to  Chicago  $1.01.  However,  the  fif¬ 
teen  cents  was  not  added;  so  the  old  rate  re¬ 
mains  the  same.  But  to  Hammond,  Ind.,  the 
interstate  rate  applies.  Therefore  to  Ham¬ 
mond  the  Springfield  rate  is  $1.01.  To  points 
v;here  the  rate  to  Chicago  is  used  for  basing 
purposes,  the  rate  is  eighty-six  cents  ,  plus  fif¬ 
teen,  minus  teyi  or  ninety-one  cents.  It  is 
some  tangle  which  will,  probably,  be  straight¬ 
ened  out  before  long  when  the  railroads  and 
the  commission  can  agree. 


The  Twin  City  sub-committee  of  the  general 
committee  on  national  defense  has  announced  that 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  matter 
of  car  supplies,  and  that  the  nine  railways  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  Twin  Cities,  had  as  many  cars  on 
on  their  own  rails  June  1  of  this  year  as  they 
did  at  the  same  time  of  a  year  ago.  The  roads 
are  giving  special  attention  to  the  moving  of  cars 
of  coal  with  the  result  that  from  25  to  40  per  cent, 
more  cars  of  coa  lare  being  hauled  from  Duluth 
and  Superior  this  year  than  last. 


The  state  railroad  commission  of  South  Da¬ 
kota  has  issued  an  order  to  the  railroads  to  re¬ 
port  the  number  of  coal  cars  on  side  tracks, 
the  stations  at  which  they  stand,  and  the  length 
of  time  they  have  been  standing. 


Facts  Which  Determine  Our  Export  Prospects 


The  Export  Situation 

American  coal  exporters  and  suppliers  of 
bunker  coal  at  all  of  the  Atlantic  ports  have 
been  much  concerned  this  week  over  the  an¬ 
nouncement  made  on  Sunday  of  the  very  ef¬ 
fective  embargo  on  many  products,  in  which 
both  cargo  and  bunker  coals  are  included. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  ship  cargo  coal  into 
export,  or  to  supply  bunkers  to  steamers  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  without  obtaining 
special  licenses  from  the  Embargo  Board,  and 
this  will  become  effective  on  July  15. 

At  the  time  this  is  written,  no  details  as  to 
how  the  embargo  scheme  is  to  be  worked  are 
to  be  had,  but  there  have  been  daily  confer¬ 
ences  since  Sunday  at  New  York,  Washington, 
and  other  points,  between  shippers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestice  Commerce,  and  it  is  expected  that 
before  the  end  of  the  week,  and  the  embargo 
becomes  effective,  that  all  shippers  will  fully 
understand  just  what  is  to  be  done. 

New  York  shippers  were  relieved  to  find 
that  they  could  obtain  licenses  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  but  shippers  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Baltimore  and  the  Hampton  Roads  ports 
do  not  appear  to  be  so  fortunate.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  later  arrangements  will  be  made 
to  provide  special  licensing  agents  at  these 
ports. 

The  demand  for  coal  for  export  continues 
very  heavy,  with  the  number  of  ships  offering 
for  charters  being  inconsiderable.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  in  these  columns  recently, 
practically  every  arrangement  for  shipping 
coal  across  the  Atlantic,  and  to  South  America 
as  well,  has  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  one  or 
more  of  the  allied  governments. 

The  supply  of  coal  at  the  Hampton  Roads 
piers  is  very  small,  and  shippers  who  wish  to 
piece  out  cargoes  have  great  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  free  coal  for  this  purpose.  Quotations  on 
New  River  and  Pocahontas  coal  remain  nomi¬ 
nally  at  $3.50  to  $7.50  at  the  piers. 

Bunker  requirements  continue  heavy  at  all 
of  the  Atlantic  ports. 


United  States  Coal  Exports 


Exports  of  coal  from  the  United  States  for 
April,  with  comparisons  for  April  last  year, 
and  ten  months,  were  as  follows: 


Coal  and  coke: 
Coal — 


Anthracite,  tons  .  . 
Exported  to — 

Canada  . 

Argentina  . 

Brazil  . 

Uruguay  ...... 

Other  countries 


APRIL 


1916 

Quantity 

218,983 

211,867 

995 


6,120 


1917 

Quantity 

586,415 

578,061 


8,354 


Bituminous,  tons. 


1,247,178  1,389,751 


Exported  to — 

Italy  . 

Canada  . . . . 
Panama  — 


209,557  72,771 

661,486  912,653 

12,000  48,094 


Mexico  . 

.  19,765 

16,113 

Cuba  . 

Other  West  Indies 

.  97,691 

and  Ber- 

112,802 

muda  . 

.  38,129 

41,174 

Argentina  . 

.  93,382 

31,612 

Brazil  . 

51,807 

Uruguay  . 

.  7,713 

4,329 

Other  countries  .  . . 

.  58,168 

98,396 

Total  coal,  tons.  . 

1,976,166 

tons  . 

TEN  MONTHS 

ENDING  APRIL 

79,759 

Anthracite,  tons  .  .  .  . 

1915 

Quantity 

27906,858 

1916 

Quantity 

2,913,259 

1917 

Quantity 

3,003,952 

Ej^orted  to — 

Canada  . 

2,856,521 

2,800.089 

3,533,276 

Argentina  . 

212 

2,926 

2,684 

Brazil  . 

24 

2,472 

600 

1,555 

Uruguay  . 

200 

Other  countries.. 

50,101 

107,172 

66,237 

Bituminous,  tons  .  . .  . 

11,075, .308 

14,704,075 

15,411,505 

Exported  to — 

Italy  . 

.  960,233 

2.406.073 

999,853 

Canada  . 

,  6,962,352 

7,864,823 

9,789,930 

Panama  . 

.  261,343 

397,600 

437,301 

Mexico  . . 

.  338,919 

183,937 

166,880 

Cuba  . 

882,572 

1,019,388 

1,176,881 

Other  West  Indies 

and  Bermuda..  379,015 

494,976 

414,327 

Argentina  . 

.  297,328 

576,087 

665,834 

Brazil  . 

.  339,597 

510,371 

616,271 

Uruguay  . . 

77,270 

107.227 

98,479 

Other  countries. 

576,679 

1,143,593 

1,045,749 

Total  coal,  tons. 13, 982, 166 

17,617,334 

19,015,457 

Coke,  tons  . 

.  459,264 

795,416 

883,785 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  fuel  or  bunker  coal 
laden  on  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  which 
aggregated  during  the  month  and  ten  months  ending 
April,  as  follows:  April,  1916,  579,502  tons,  valued  at 
$2,027,308;  1917,  581,303  tons,  valued  at  $2,518,191;  ten 
months  ending  April,  1915,  5,686,845  tons,  valued  at 
$19,113,486;  1916,  6,078,584  tons,  valued  at  $20,720,063; 
1917,  6,472,757  tons,  valued  at  $24,881,682. 


Foreign  Freight  Rates 

W.  W.  Baltic  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange, 
New  York,  report  as  of  July  9th: 

Very  few  steamers  were  chartered  during 
the  past  week  for  export  coal,  and  none  of 
these  reported.  The  tonnage  scarcity  contin¬ 
ues,  and  the  market  looks  firmer  to  practically 
all  destinations. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  on  coal  by 
steamer  as  follows: 

West  Coast  of  Italy,  ?;  Marseilles,  about  $100;  Span¬ 
ish  ports,  125s  to  150s  to  Atlantic;  135s  to  160s  to  Medi¬ 
terranean  (Spanish  dues  for  account  of  cargo).  Note: 
Charters  for  Italy,  France  and  Spain  read:  “Lay  days 
to  commence  on  steamer’s  arrival  at  or  off  port  of  dis¬ 
charge.”  Montevideo,  125s  to  130s;  La  Plata  or  Buenos 
Aires,  125s  to  130s;  Rosario,  132s  to  135s:  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
about  $32.50  net;  Santos,  about  $34  net;  to  a  good  port 
in  Chile,  $17.50  to  $18.50;  Havana,  $5.50  to  $5.75;  Car¬ 
denas  or  Sagua,  about  $7.75;  Cienfuegos,  about  $8.00; 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  about  $10.75;  St.  Lucia,  about 
$10.75;  St.  Thomas,  $9.00  to  $9.50;  Barbados,  about 
$10.75;  Kingston,  about  $7.50;  Curacao,  $9.00  to  $9.50 
and  p.  c.;  Santiago,  about  $8.00;  Guantanamo,  about 
$8.00;  Bermuda,  $7.00  to  $8.00;  Vera  Cruz,  $9.00  to 
$10.00;  Tampico,  $9.00  to  $10.00. 


Recent  Coal  Freight  Charters 

Schr.  Momi  T.,  475  tons,  Norfolk  to  San  Juan,  P.  R.; 
coal,  private  terms. 

.Schr.  Josephine,  842  tons,  Atlantic  Range  to  Rio  Ja¬ 
neiro;  coal,  private  terms.  “July.” 


President  Wilson’s  Appeal  to  Forget  Profits 


The  government  is  about  to  attempt  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  prices  at  which  it  will  ask  you  hence¬ 
forth  to  furnish  various  supplies  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  various 
materials  which  will  be  needed  in  the  industries 
by  which  the  war  must  be  sustained. 

A  just  price  must,  of  course,  be  paid  for  every¬ 
thing  the  government  buys.  By  a  just  price  I 
mean  a  price  which  will  sustain  the  industries 
concerned  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  provide  a 
living  for  those  who  conduct  them,  enable  them 
to  pay  good  wages,  and  make  possible  the  expan¬ 
sions  of  their  enterprises  which  will  from  time 
to  time  become  necessary  as  the  stupendous  un¬ 
dertakings  of  this  great  war  develop. 

But  I  trust  that  we  shall  not  surround  the 
matter  with  a  mist  of  sentiment.  Facts  are  our 
masters  now.  We  ought  not  to  put  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  such  prices  on  the  ground  of  patriotism. 

Patriotism  has  nothing  to  do  with  profits  in  a 
case  like  this.  Patriotism  and  profits  ought  never 
in  the  present  circumstances  be  mentioned  to¬ 
gether. 

It  is  perfectly  proper  to  discuss  profits  as  a 
matter  of  business,  with  a  view  to  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  capital  and  the  efficiency  of  labor 
in  these  tragical  months,  when  the  liberty  of  free 


men  everywhere  and  of  industry  itself  trembles 
in  the  balance ;  but  it  would  ue  absurd  to  dis¬ 
cuss  them  as  a  motive  for  helping  to  serve  and 
save  our  country. 

I  hear  it  insisted  that  more  than  a  just  price, 
more  than  a  price  that  will  sustain  our  industries, 
must  be  paid ;  that  it  is  necessary  to  pay  very 
liberal  and  unusual  profits  in  order  to  “stimulate” 
production;  that  nothing  but  pecuniary  rewards 
will  do — rewards  paid  in  money,  not  in  the  mere 
liberation  of  the  world. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  those  who  argue  thus 
do  not  stop  to  think  what  that  means. 

Many  a  grievous  burden  of  taxation  will  be 
laid  on  this  nation,  in  this  generation  and  in  the 
next,  to  pay  for  this  war ;  let  us  see  to  it  that 
for  every  dollar  that  is  taken  frofn  the  people|s 
pockets  it  shall  be  possible  to  obtain  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  the  sound  stuff  they  need. 

And  there  is  something  more  that  we  must  add 
to  our  thinking.  The  public  is  now  as  much  part 
of  the  government  as  are  the  army  and  navy 
themselves . 

We  must  make  prices  to  the  public  the  same 
as  the  prices  to  the  government.  Prices  mean 
the  same  thing  everywhere  now. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 
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General  Review 

Buying  lias  Been  Checked  by  the  Fixing 
of  Maximum  Prices  But  Evidences  of  a 
Coal  Shortage  Arc  Growing  Week  by 
I  Feck. 

The  facts  and  figures  of  the  coal  industry  and 
the  attitude  of  the  domestic  buyers  toward  tlic 
market  do  not  agree.  'I'lie  houseliolders  all  over 
the  nation  have  generally  stopped  buying  as  soon 
as  the  maximum  price  was  fixed.  They  seem 
to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  only  danger 
confronting  the  coal  user  was  one  of  price, 
whereas  the  real  danger  has  been  one  of  supply. 
The  fixing  of  a  price  docs  not  change  the  supply 
and  therein  the  market  facts  do  not  agree  with 
the  decision  of  the  buyers. 

For  one  thing,  the  figures  on  production  are 
far  from  convincing.  'I'he  United  States  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  estimates  that  the  production  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  was  275,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal.  This  compares  with 
shipments  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago  of  261,- 
000,000  tons.  This  means  a  gain  of  14,000,000  tons 
or  the  increase  of  five  and  a  half  working  days 
for  the  mines. 

At  the  same  time  the  demand  for  coal  indicates 
that  the  mines  must  gain  29  working  days.  The 
mines,  therefore,  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  clearly  indicated  demand. 

At  the  same  time,  the  railroads  are  already 
showing  signs  of  grave  distress.  This  last  week 
three  leading  coal  carriers,  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  have  been  compelled  to  place  em¬ 
bargoes  against  the  movement  of  coal  in  certain 
directions.  This  has  come  at  a  time  when  the 
movement  of  coal,  ordinarily,  is  free  and  when 
the  supply  of  cars  is  full.  It  is  hard,  therefore, 
to  harmonize  the  action  of  the  householders  and 
the  physical  coal  situation. 

In  anthractite  the  market  is  not  in  as  good  shape 
as  the  figures  seem  to  indicate.  The  production 
report  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
shows  a  gain  in  output  of  4,245,000.  The  pro¬ 
duction  for  June  is  most  encouraging,  showing  a 
gain  over  last  June  of  1,412,000  tons.  However, 
it  is  true  that  last  year  the  consumption  was 
equal  to  the  total  production  plus  about  8,000,- 
000  tons  that  were  in  storage.  The  production 
for  the  first  half  of  this  year  shows  that  the  mines 
are  doing  a  little  better  than  equaling  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  last  year. 

This  extra  production  will  he  needed  for  every 
indication  is  that  the  demand  will  be  much  big¬ 
ger.  That  is,  Pocahontas  coal  will  have  to  sup¬ 
ply  not  only  the  big  eastern  demand,  but  will 
have  to  take  care  of  practically  all  of  the  off¬ 
shore  business.  This  will  mean  that  as  Poca¬ 
hontas  retires  from  certain  inland  markets,  an¬ 
thracite  will  be  in  demand  to  take  its  place.  This 
must  mean  a  much  bigger  demand  for  anthra¬ 
cite  and  raises  a  question  whether  even  the  larger 
output  is  going  to  prove  sufficient. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  aroused  this 
week  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  Washington  con¬ 
ference  plan  for  fixing  maximum  prices.  It  will 
he  remembered  there  was  a  dispute  in  the  cabi¬ 
net  at  Washington  over  the  prices  and  it  seems 
this  week  that  the  President  has  lined  up  against 
one  phase  of  the  price  agreement.  That  is  he 
came  out  against  a  lower  price  on  commodities 
to  the  government  than  was  named  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  This  was  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  Washington  coal  conference  schedule.  It  is 
not  expected  that  it  will  prove  a  serious  menace 
to  the  agreement  as  it  stands.  Nevertheless  the 
coal  men  do  not  relish  the  situation  as  it  threat¬ 
ens  further  political  interference  and  maybe  a 
revision  of  the  schedule. 


Sues  River  Coal  Company 

New  Orleans,  La.,  July  10. — Suit  for  $2,699,- 
840  has  been  filed  by  the  United  Fruit  Company 
against  the  Monongahela  River  Consolidated  Coal 
and  Coke  Company,  who  are  alleged  to  have 
failed  to  deliver  coal  contracted  for.  The  fruit 
company  claims  that  on  July  1,  1916,  a  contract 
was  made  with  the  coal  company  to  deliver  coal 
at  $3.61  a  ton.  On  November  15,  1916,  after  27,- 
654  tons  had  been  delivered,  the  coal  company, 
it  is  alleged,  quit  delivering  because  it  could  get 
better  prices  elsewhere. 

The  fruit  company  was  compelled  to  make 
a  new  contract  with  the  Empire  Coal  Company 
at  $4  a  ton  and  is  suing  for  the  difference  in 
price  in  the  two’  contracts  which  it  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  for  the  41,436  tons  it  procured  from 
the  latter  contract. 


THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 


The  Buyers  of  Coal  Take  a  Holiday  When 
Production  Is  Palling  Off  Because  of  Car 
Shortages  and  Embargoes. 

Office  of  The  Bi..\ck  Diamond, 
Chicago,  July  12. 

The  coal  market  this  week  has  some  dis¬ 
couraging  features.  The  most  alarming  symp¬ 
tom  is  that  the  people  have  stopped  buying. 
The  householders  evidently  are  saying  that 
since  the  price  will  be  the  same  next  fall  as 
it  is  now,  they  will  wait  until  next  fall  to  do 
their  buying.  For  that  reason,  the  retailers 
are  reporting  that  their  teams  are  standing 
idle  in  the  barns  while  the  coal  is  piling  up 
in  their  yards.  And  the  yards  are  rapidly  ap- 
Iiroaching  the  point  of  congestion.  That  is 
one  of  the  great  dangers. 

The  most  alarming  thing  is  that  the  rail¬ 
roads,  in  midsummer,  are  already  placing  em¬ 
bargoes.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  refused 
to  allow  its  hopper  cars  to  get  off  its  rails. 
This  means  that  coal  shipped  in  those  cars 
cannot  travel  west  of  Chicago.  The  Louis¬ 
ville  &  Nashville  has  forbidden  its  cars  to 
leave  its  own  rails.  This  is  blocking  the 
north-bound  movement  of  much  eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky.  In  addition,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
has  placed  a  restriction  which  forbids  the 
movement  of  coal  in  certain  western  directions 
and  which  forbids  reconsignment  of  its  cars. 
When  the  railroads  are  forced  to  take  such 
action  in  the  season  of  normal  full  car  supply, 
it  hardly  looks  encouraging  for  the  fall  and 
winter  months,  when  the  railroad  difficulties 
increase. 

In  view  of  the  apparent  railroad  difficulties, 
just  how  the  householder  arrives  at  the  deci¬ 
sion  that  it  is  safe  to  abandon  the  storage  of 
coal  is  more  than  one  can  readily  understand. 

In  the  meantime,  the  market  has  lost  most 
of  its  interest.  Prices,  as  a  maximum,  have 
been  fixed,  and  that  takes  all  of  the  week  to 
week  interest  out  of  the  reports,  leaving  only 
a  statement  of  conditions  which  are  pretty 
well  known.  The  maximum  price  agreement 
did  have  onq  effect  upon  prices.  It  strength¬ 
ened  up  those  that  were  selling  for  less  on 
the  theory  that  a  higher  price  now  will  in 
part  compensate  for  having  to  take  a  less 
price  than  the  market  warrants  a  little  later. 

Anthracite  has  been  a  puzzle.  The  water 
shipments  last  week  to  Chicago  were  upward 
of  52,000  tons.  This  was  an  abnormal  move¬ 
ment.  However,  the  coal  has  been  cleaned 
out  as  fast  as  it  was  received,  and  the  dealers 
are  not  yet  caught  up  on  their  orders.  In  the 
outlying  districts,  however,  the  fixing  of  the 
maximum  price  caused  many  dealers  to  cancel 
their  orders  under  the  belief  that  further  re¬ 
vision  would  be  downward.  A  part  of  the 
heavy  buying,  above  referred  to,  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  traceable  to  the  known  fact  that  much 
smokeless  coal  will  be  withdrawn  from  this 
market,  which  will  have  to  be  replaced  by 
anthracite. 

Without  exception,  the  Franklin  county 
market  has  been  steady  to  firm  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  prices  of  $2.75  for  the  steam  sizes  and 
$3.50  for  the  prepared  sizes.  The  car  supply 
has  been  none  too  good,  but  the  demand  has 
been  coming  in  from  all  quarters.  Of  course, 
there  were  some  cancellations  from  retailers, 
ajid  others  withheld  their  orders.  But  the 
steam  users  supplied  a  demand  which  the  re¬ 
tailers  failed  to  do  and  the  mines  are  far  over¬ 
sold. 


F.  O.  B. 

F.  O.  B. 

Franklin  County — 

Chicago 

Mines 

Lump  . 

. $4.60@4.85 

$3.50@3.75 

Furnace  . 

.  4.60@4.85 

3.50@3.75 

Small  egg  . 

.  4.60@4.85 

3.50@3.7.5 

Stove  . 

.  4.60(S’4.85 

3.50@3.75 

Chestnut  . 

.  4.60 

3.50 

Mine  run . 

2.75@3.00 

Screenings  . 

. 3.85@4.10 

2.75@3.00 

In  Williamson 

county  the  mines 

have  not 

been  getting  much  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
running  time.  This  in  itself  would  have  over¬ 
come  the  cancellations  of  orders  by  retail 
dealers  which  continued  for  the  first  few  days. 
Then  the  dealers  seem  to  have  realized  that 
the  fixing  of  a  price  does  not  remove  a  car 
and  labor  shortage  and  hence  does  not  prevent 
the  coming  of  a  famine  later.  The  buying  re¬ 
vived  the  middle  of  this  week  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  serious  danger  is  past.  The  prices 
are  firm  at  the  conference  maximums  of  $2.75 
for  steam  sizes  and  $3.50  for  the  prepared 
coals. 


Williamson  County —  Chicago  Mines 

. $4.60@4.85  $3.50@3.75 

UkK  . •, .  4.60@4.85  3.50@3.75 

No.  1  washed .  4.60@4.85  3.50@3.75 

No.  2  washed .  4.60@4.85  3.50@3.75 

Screenings  and  Mine  Run . 3.85@4.10  2.75@3.00 

In  Saline  county  the  operators  have  been 
bothered  by  a  car  shortage,  so  there  has  not 
been  a  great  deal  of  free  coal.  Such  as  was 
available  was  moved  to  market  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  maximum  price,  which,  incidentally,  was 
below  the  spot  market  price  before  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached. 

c  c-  F  o.  B.  F.  o.  B. 

Saline  County—  Chicago  Mines 

. $4.60@4.85  $3.50@3.75 

run .  3.85@4.10  2.75@3.00 

Screenings  .  3.85@4.10  2.75@3.00 

In  the  central  Illinois  field  the  demand  has 
been  scattering,  but  consistent.  The  screen¬ 
ings  have  been  selling  at  about  $2.25  to  $2.50 
at  the  mines,  while  the  mine  run  and  the 
steam  lump  have  been  selling  at  $2.75,  which 
is  the  conference  maximum.  The  lump  coal 
has  been  selling  at  $3.25  in  the  territory  near 
the  mines  and  at  $3.50  in  the  outside  territory. 

.  F.  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Central  Illinois—  Chicago  Mines 

J'UmP  . $4.11@4.36  ?3.25@3.50 

•■'88  .  4.11  (6  4.36  3.25@3.50 

Rut  .  4.11@4.36  3.25@3.50 

run  .  3.61@3.86  2.75@3.00 

Screenings  .  3.11(a3.36  2.23^2.50 

In  Indiana  the  prices  have  been  about  the 
same  as  in  the  central  Illinois  field.  That  is, 
the  screenings  have  been  selling  at  $2.25  tci 
$2.50,  while  the  other  steam  coals  have  been 
bringing  the  conference  maximum  of  $2.75. 
The  domestic  coals  have  been  bringing  from 
$3.25  to  $3.50. 

The  Pocahontas  market  has  been  a  trifle 

peculiar.  Some  of  the  agencies  have  reported 
that  their  shipments  prior  to  July  1st  were  just 
even  with  contract  requirements.  Since  then, 
they  have  exceeded  the  call  on  contract  and 
have  had  sorne  coal  for  sale  on  the  open  mar¬ 
ket.  There  is  no  indication  what  the  market 
would  be  other  than  that  sales  agencies  which 
can  take  the  jobbers’  commission  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  getting  $3.25  for  mine  run  and 
$3.75  for  prepared  coal. 

The  movement  of  Hocking  has  been  a  little 
slow  because  dealers  show  a  disposition  to 
postpone  buying.  Conference  maximum  prices 
of  $3.50  to  $3.75  prevail. 

Kanawha  coal  has  not  been  in  extraordi¬ 
nary  demand.  Still  the  shipments  have  been 
light,  first  due  to  railroad  difficulties  and  second 
due  to  the  bigger  demand  for  coal  in  the  east. 
The  conference  maximum  prices  of  $3.50  to 
$3.75  have  prevailed. 

Eastern  Kentucky  coal  has  been  coming  into 
the  market  with  clifficulty,  because  of  trouble 
on  both  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  The  demand  has  been 
keen  and  the  conference  maximum  prices  have 
prevailed. 


Denver  Trade 

Denver,  July  12. —  (Special  Correspondence.) — 
The  market  here  this  week  shows  signs  of  nerv¬ 
ousness  although  prices  are  generally  steady  and 
unchanged.  Storing  of  coal,  especially  by  domes¬ 
tic  consumers,  still  continues,  every  day  reducing 
the  effects  of  a  possible  winter  shortage.  Dealers 
estimate  that  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the 
consumers  of  Colorado  and  territory  supplied  by 
Colorado  mines  have  “played  safe”  and  have  their 
winter  coal  requirements  in  their  bins.  They 
also  figure  that  another  five  per  cent  or  better 
have  placed  their  orders  for  delivery  by  Sept. 
1.  This,  they  say,  is  unusual  for  this  time  of  the 
year. 

There  has  been  a  greatly  increased  demand 
during  the  present  week  on  account  of  the  strike 
declared  against  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  generallj^  unsettled  labor  condi¬ 
tion  and  labor  shortage.  As  a  result  there  is  an¬ 
other  large  tonnage  this  week  all  over  the  state. 

In  the  bituminous  districts  all  mines  are  work¬ 
ing  as  large  a  force  as  can  be  secured.  Lignite 
production  is  50  per  cent  above  normal  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  part  of  the  increase  being  due 
to  threshing  demand.  Colorado  mines  are  also 
being  drawn  upon  for  shipments  into  territory 
supplied  by  the  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  mines, 
which  are  now  tied  up  by  strike. 

Prices  for  lignite  grades,  f.  o.  b.  mines  are 
as  follows :  For  Denver  delivery,  lump.  $3  to 
$3.50;  mine  run,  $2  to  $2.15;  slack,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 
For  delivery  to  country  points,  lump,  $3.25  to 
$3.75 ;  mine  run,  $2.15 ;  slack,  :«1.60. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 

Coal  Prices  May  Be  Fixed,  Bat  the  Short¬ 
age  Is  as  Great  as  Ever,  Due  to  Labor 
and  Car  Situation 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
1502  Oliver  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  11th,  1917. 


The  tone  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  market  has 
been  dull  and  featureless  thus  far  this  week, 
though  demand  has  been  quite  active,  with 
deliveries  far  Ifelow  requirements.  bo  tar 
as  reported,  sales  are  altogether  on  the  $3 
and  $3.50  basis,  but  the  establishing  of  these 
prices  has  in  no  wise  relieved  the  shortage 
of  coal,  increased  the  supply  of  cars,  or  eithei 
the  quantity  or  efficiency  of  labor.  Hence* 
it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  real  question 
of  a  sufficient  coal  supply  has  not  lost  any 
of  its  seriousness  for  the  general  consumer. 

What  profiteth  it  a  man,  if  the  price  of 
coal  be  “regulated”  to  even  one-half  its  pres¬ 
ent  figure,  if  he  can’t  get  the  coal?  How¬ 
ever,  it’s  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning,  and 
the  Pittsburgh  coal  producer  will  continue  to 
hold  the  fort  at  present  prices  until  something 


new  develops. 

Sales  of  run-of-mine  were  reported  yester¬ 
day  at  $3,  of  nut  for  industrial  purposes  at 
the  same,  and  of  3^  and  1^4  lump  for  job¬ 
bing  and  retail  trade  at  $3.50,  and  of  Va  lump 
for  public  utilities  at  $3.20  while  we  hear  of 
one  sale  of  same  under  six  months  contract 
at  rate  of  200  tons  per  day  at  $3.50,  with  privi¬ 
lege  of  demanding  run-of-mine  or  slack  in¬ 
stead  at  $3,  this  for  industrial  trade. 

Little  or  no  new  contracting  is  being  done, 
and  what  is  heard  of  is  on  the  same  level  as 
spot  deliveries. 

Spot  furnace  coke  last  week  reached  the 
high  water  mark  of  $17,  but  this  week  shows 
a  decline  of  $3  a  ton,  owing  to  a  somewhat 
better  car  supply,  but  the  production,  nowhere 
meets  the  demand,  and  with  any  unforeseen 
developments  in  the  labor  or  transportation 
field,  prices  are  apt  to  take  almost  any  turn. 
Foundry  coke  while,  as  a  rule,  higher  than 
furnace,  was  last  week  selling  for  less,  and 
is  today  practically  on  the  same  basis,  but  so 
long  as  present  abnormal  conditions  of  de¬ 
mand  and  supply  of  both  coal  and  coke  exist, 
abnormal  cost  and  selling  prices  will  be  the 


result. 

Speaking  of  the  cost  of  coal  production,  we 
very  much  doubt  if  there  is  an  expert  cost 
clerk,  bookkeeper,  or  detail  man  in  the  employ 
of  any  coal  prooucer  that  can  tell  what  the 
actual  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  is,  let  alone  the 
general  public;  for  instance,  here  is  ah  item 
of  cost  that  probably  a  majority  of  consum¬ 
ers  never  would  think  entered  into  the  expense 
account  of  coal  production,  to-wit:  At  Mercy- 
Hospital  in  this  city  a  ward  of  probably  fifty 
beds  is  maintained  by  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Company.  This  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  Grover 
C.  Weil,  an  expert  surgeon,  under  salary  paid 
by  the  coal  company.  Dr.  Weil  has  his  as¬ 
sistant  physician,  and  his  nurses,  and  when¬ 
ever  an  accident  of  any  magnitude  whatever 
occurs  at  any  of  the  many  mines  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal  Co.,  in  this  vinicity,  the  injured, 
one  or  many,  are  taken  to  this  ward,  where 
they  receive  the  best  in  medical  and  surgical 
science.  Nor  does  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  limit  this  treatment  to  the  fourteen  days 
called  for  by  the  compensation  laws,  but  the 
patient  is  cared  for  until  he  has  recovered — be 
the  time  weeks  or  months.  Can  you  figure 
this  expense  at  so  much  per  ton? 

Following  precedents  recently  established 
by  a  number  of  large  manufacturing  concerns 
of  the  country,  in  locating  resident  fuel  buy¬ 
ers  in  Pittsburgh,  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
has  selected  H.  P.  McCue,  general  manager 
of  transportation  for  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Company  and  vice-president  of  the  Montour 
Railrbad,  to  fill  the  newly  created  position  of 
assistant  fuel  director,  the  appointment  having 
been  tendered  to  and  accepted  by  him  yester¬ 
day,  and  followed  by  his  resignation  of  his 
offices  with  the  local  corporation. 

In  his  new  position  Mr.  McCue  will  be 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  movement 
of  all  coal  purchased  in  the  United  States  for 
the  account  of  both  the  Canadian  Government 
and  the  numerous  industrial  concerns  subsi¬ 
dized  or  patronized  by  it,  and  will  co-operate 
with  the  railroads  on  either  side  of  the  border. 


Pittsburgh  Nezvs  Items 

The  high  water  mark  for  Somerset  county- 
coal  was  reached  a  few  days  ago  when  10 
acres  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Jacob  P. 
Hostetler  in  Casselman  township  was  sold  at 
private  sale  for  $4,500. 

The  Keystone  Coal  Company  of  York,  Pa., 
which  has  been  operating  the  Freeport  seam 
of  coal  in  northern  Westmoreland  county. 
Pa.,  has  bought  247  acres  additional  in  Sales 
and  Loyalhanna  townships  for  $10,000. 

A  contract  for  removing  a  veritable  moun¬ 
tain  of  coal  at  Denholm,  Pa.,  on  the  Middle 
division,  has  been  awarded  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad.  The  fuel  has  been  stored  for 
many  months  in  anticipation  of  a  shortage. 
It  will  be  used  in  the  shops  at  Altoona  and 
on  engines. 

The  Buckeye  Coal  Company,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  lube  Company 
has  added  to  its  Greene  county  holdings  by 
the  purchase  of  108  acres  in  Cumberland  town¬ 
ship  from  the  Bailey  heirs;  116  acres  from 
C.  Y.  Hathaway  and  twenty  small  tracts  from 
the  Cumberland  Coal  Company. 

George  P.  Hoover,  a  member  of  the  Su¬ 
perior  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  has  purchased 
from  Mrs.  George  Krepps  50  acres  of  five- 
foot  coal  in  Luzerne  township  at  Arensberg 
Ferry.  The  purchase  price  was  about  $10,- 
000.  About  1,000  feet  of  railroad  siding  will 
be  built  at  once,  and  a  completely  equipped 
mine  constructed.  Mr.  Hoover  expects  to 
have  his  new  works  operating  within  a  short 


T.  J.  Mitchell  of  Uniontown,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  W.  J.  Rainey  interests 
in  the  Connellsville  region,  has  purchased  for 
himself  and  associates  the  plant  of  the 
Greenough  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  on  the  C.  &  O. 
Railroad  in  Pike  county,  Ky.,  for  $150,000. 
The  new  owners  will  spend  an  additional 
$100,000  in  improvements  which  will  include 
the  installation  of  a  modern  electrical  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Brier 
Hill  Coke  Company  was  held  at  Brier  Hill, 
near  Connellsville  recently.  The  directors 
elected  are  as  follows:  J.  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  G. 
F.  Alderdice,  John  Allen,  W.  H.  Warren,  all 
of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  Thomas  McCaf- 
ferty  and  W.  P.  Phelan  of  Brier  Hill.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  Thomas  Mc- 
Cafferty,  president;  W.  H.  Warren,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  W.  P.  Phelan,  secretary,  and  N.  B.  Fol¬ 
som,  treasurer. 

A  $75,000  coal  deal  was  closed  at  Indiana, 
Pa.,  recently  when  Vernon  F.  Taylor  of  In¬ 
diana  bought  the  operation  of  the  Caldwell 
Smokeless  Coal  Company,  near  Dilltown,  in 
Buffington  township.  The  plant  was  owned 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Pealor  of  West 
Chestnut  street,  Indiana,  Pa.,  and  includes  171 
acres  of  coal  land,  tipples,  etc.  Mr.  Taylor 
assumed  charge  of  the  plant  recently.  The 
Caldwell  Smokeless  Coal  Company  was  char¬ 
tered  last  March  and  began  active  operations 
a  short  time  later. 

The  sale  of  70  acres  of  coal  in  Georges 
township,  near  Smithfield,  by  Will  L.  Stew¬ 
art  to  a  new  corporation  known  as  the 
Georges  Creek  Coal  Company,  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Reilly-Peabody  Fuel  Company 
of  Pittsburgh  was  reported  Monday.  The  con¬ 
sideration  is  said  to  have  been  $100,000.  The 
new  corporation  was  recently  organized  by  E. 
C.  Higbee  and  W.  D.  McGinnis  of  Connells¬ 
ville,  and  Bruce  F.  Sterling  of  Uniontown. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are  E.  C.  Hig¬ 
bee,  president;  W.  D.  McGinnis,  treasurer; 
Miss  Helen  L.  Hirleman,  secretary;  Benjamin 
T.  Greaves,  superintendent.  Work  has  been 
started  at  the  plant,  and  it  is  probable  that 
shipments  of  coal  will  be  made  within  a  short 
time.  The  company  will  ship  coal  until  spring 
when  ovens  will  be  built  and  coke  manu¬ 
factured. 

The  following  new  coal  organizations  have  taken  out 
new  Pennsylvania  charters:  Provins  Coal  Company; 
capital  stock,  $200,000;  treasurer,  L.  L.  Willard,  Box 
1018,  Uniontown,  Pa.  Superior  Connellsville  Coal  Com¬ 
pany;  capital  stock,  $100,000;  treasurer,  T.  S.  Lackey,  52 
East  Main  street,  Uniontown,  Pa.  Superior  Mining 
Company;  capital  stock,  $50,000;  treasurer,  WHliam  H. 
Shinn,  Carnegie,  Pa.;  Tasa  Coal  Company;  capital  stock. 
$50,000;  treasurer,  Howard  B.  S^lkeld,  Mt.  Lebanon, 
Pa.  Fuel  Coal  Company;  capital  stock,  $30,000;  treas¬ 
urer,  J.  F.  Lutz,  Jeannette,  Pa.  Adamsburg  Coal  Com- 
Iiany;  capital  stock,  $25,000;  treasurer,  James  J.  Quinn, 
Wendel,  Pa.  Dock  Hollow  Coal  Company;  capital  stock, 
$10,000;  treasurer,  Robert  C.  McLean,  384  Woodland 
avenue,  Oakmont,  Pa.  Kepple  Coal  Mining  Company; 
capital  stock,  $10,000;  treasurer,  K.  C.  Maher,  Leech- 


burg,  Pa.  Meyersdale  Smokeless  Coal  Company;  capital 
stock,  $10,000;  treasurer,  William  H.  Dill,  Meyersdale, 
Pa.  Boynton  Smokeless  Coal  Company;  capital,  $9,000; 
treasurer,  F.  A.  Maust,  Elk  Lick,  Pa.  Pergrin  Coal 
Company;  capital  stock,  $9,000;  treasurer,  C.  D.  Loraine, 
Philipsburg,  Pa.  Loash  Coal  Company;  capital  stock,  $7,- 
500;  treasurer,  F.  L.  Neuf,  Indiana,  Pa.  \V.  A.  O’Brien 
Coal  &  Coke  Company;  capital  stock,  $5,000;  treasurer, 
M.  G.  McNevin,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  McNutt  Coal  and 
Coke  Company;  capital  stock,  $5,000;  treasurer,  J.  W. 
Madore,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

West  Virginia  charters  have  been  granted  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Scioto  Mining  Company,  Huntington;  capital, 
$50,000;  incorporators:  Jefferson  Champion,  G.  W.  Bai¬ 
ley,  Morris  Bailey,  John  B.  Conlon  and  Phil  C.  Jacks, 
all  of  Huntington.  Federal-Connellsville  Coal  &  Coke 
Company;  capital,  $50,000;  incorporators:  T.  B.  Don¬ 
nelly,  H.  C.  Hays,  H.  M.  Kephart,  John  P.  Kephart  and 
D.  Horton,  all  of  Connellsville;  Safety  Pocahontas  Coal 
Company,  Kimball;  capital,  $25,000;  incorporators:  II. 
Bank,  Ida  F.  Bank,  Sadie  Ruth  Bank,  of  Kimball;  L. 
Kaufman,  Bluefield;  Eugene  H.  Lopinsky,  Welch.  Barren 
Creek  Coal  Company,  Barren  Creek;  capital,  $25,000; 
incorporators:  Clyde  H.  Hoyt,  Toledo,  Ohio;  W.  C. 
Delaney,  St.  Albans;  J.  B.  Rammage  and  W.  H.  Evans, 
Charleston,  and  Harry  H.  Humphreys,  Morrisvale,  W. 
Va.  Cass  Coal  Company,  Morgantown;  capital,  $9,000; 
incorporators:  J.  M.  Wood,  Geor^  W.  Wood,  Emil  T. 
Schultz,  Frank  P.  Cart  and  A.  E.  Hayes,  of  Morgan¬ 
town.  Davis  Johnson  Coal  Company,  Columbus;  capital, 
$2,000;  incorporators:  G.  A.  Davis,  D.  C.  Mill,  A.  R. 
Jones,  J.  C.  Yontz,  of  Columbus;  J.  I.  Davis,  Hunting- 
ton;  G.  C.  Davis,  Charleston,  and  T.  L.  Harrison,  River- 
view. 


Louisville  Trade 

Louisville,  Ky.,  July  12. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  fixing  of  a  maximum  price  on  coal 
seems  to  have  paralyzed  the  business  to  a  great 
extent  rather  than  to  have  acted  as  a  stimulant 
to  producing  and  buying.  There  is  already  noticed 
in  the  producing  end,  especially  with  the  small 
mines,  a  decided  relaxation,  and  it  is  reported 
that  the  fixing  of  $3.00  run-of-mines  will  close 
down  many  of  the  small  wagon  mines  which  have 
been  in  operation  while  the  higher  prices  were 
prevailing.  Much  of  this  coal  is  hauled  by  wagon 
a  distance  of  one  and  one-half  to  two  miles  to 
the  railroad.  With  the  hauling  on  this  coal  ap¬ 
proximately  $1.50  per  ton  and  the  cost  of  get¬ 
ting  out  close  around  the  same  figure  it  can  be 
easily  seen  that  these  mines  will  necessarily  have 
to  close  under  the  price  restriction. 

Some  argue  that  the  closing  of  these  mines  will 
bring  about  a  better  condition  as  the  cars  which 
have  been  placed  at  these  small  mines  will  revert 
back  to  the  larger  operations,  giving  a  better  sup¬ 
ply  of  cars  in  a  more  concentrated  form,  but  it  is 
hard  to  gauge  whether  or  not  the  tonnage  will  be 
offset  by  the  larger  mines  through  the  receipt  of 
the  additional  equipment. 

Buying  has  been  at  a  standstill  all  of  this  week 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  buyers  may  hold 
off  too  long  expecting  that  now  the  price  has 
been  fixed  they  will  be  able  to  get  coal  without 
worrying  about  the  price  and  get  it  whenever 
they  want  it,  and  if  this  attitude  is  maintained 
very  long  there  undoubtedly  will  be  loud  crying 
for  coal  later  on,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising 
to  find  some  who  are  in  dire  need  willing  to  pay 
a  bonus  for  quick  shipments. 

The  fixing  of  the  price  has  no  doubt  made  it 
easier  to  buy  coal,  -but  the  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  it  is  going  to  greatly  curtail  production  and 
that  during  this  winter  the  shortage  in  production 
is  going  to  be  heavily  felt  and  even  though  a  raise 
in  price  is  granted  the  operators  it  will  take  many 
months  to  bring  the  production  back  to  the  ton¬ 
nage  produced  before  the  price  was  fixed. 

In  spite  of  the  price  of  $3.50  on  domestic  coal, 
but  very,  very  few  orders  are  being  received, 
and  it  is  wondered  what  the  dealer  intends  to  do 
this  winter  for  coal.  There  is  practically  no 
storing  of  residence  coal  and  none  being  taken 
in  the  yards  for  future  delivery. 

The  car  supply  in  both  Eastern  and  Western 
Kentucky  has  increased  a  little  during  this  week 
and  it  is  expected  to  materially  increase  from 
now  on  because  of  the  new  authority  given  the 
commission  to  impose  heavy  fines  for  holding 
foreign  equipment  an  undue  length  of  time.  Con¬ 
sidering  prospects  of  a  better  car  supply  and  all 
other  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks,  it  is  hard  to  predict  any¬ 
thing  very  far  ahead  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  watch  and  wait. 

The  retail  situation  remains  the  same;  there 
has  been  no  change  in  prices.  Eastern  Kentucky 
continuing  to  sell  at  $7.50  and  Western  Kentucky 
at  ^5.50  for  the  domestic  sizes,  and  these  prices 
are  expected  to  obtain  until  a  substantial  amount 
of  coal  has  been  received  under  the  new  price, 
after  which  a  reduction  of  $1.00  per  ton  very 
likely  will  take  place.  No  more  than  this  can  be 
made  and  a  safe  margin  retained  for  the  dealer 
as  that  it  will  cut  his  margin  down  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $1.35,  which  may  be  more  than  the  law 
allows  but  not  more  than  enough  to  take  care 
of  expenses  and  accumulate  a  profit  of  more 
than  ten  cents  per  ton  at  the  most. 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

I’roducers  and  Jobbers  are  Quarreling  Over 
the  Tzventy-five  Cents  Leeway,  Hut  the 
Conference  Prices  are  Maintained. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
702  Lyric  Building, 

Cincinnati,  July  12. 

The  line  of  deniarkalion  between  the  price  from 
operating  companies  and  that  of  the  jobbing, 
lirokerage  or  selling  organizations  seems  to  be  the 
most  interesting  of  all  of  the  topics  of  the  trade 
here  this  week. 

Operating  corporations  that  maintain  their  sell¬ 
ing  force  reason  out  the  situation  this  way.  They 
say  that  for  years  they  have  been  maintaining 
selling  etjuipnient  in  the  way  of  office  rent,  men, 
etc.,  and  that  their  forces  have  to  be  as  highly 
organized  as  that  of  the  companies  which  hold 
themselves  as  middlemen.  Therefore  they  are 
entitled  to  the  twenty-five  cents  leeway  which  has 
been  established  by  the  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  brokers,  and  there  have 
been  a  number  of  them  visiting  Cincinnati  for 
conference  lately,  want  to  know  where  they  “get 
off.”  It  appears  that  the  stipulation  that  was  to 
benefit  them  in  their  business  is  failing  to  ma¬ 
terialize.  There  seems  to  be  a  well  defined  move¬ 
ment  here  to  have  a  meeting  called  by  Chairman 
Peabody  to  define  the  exact  condition  or  else  put 
the  matter  in  such  shape  that  the  “live  and  let 
live”  sign  can  be  hoisted. 

I  he  general  disposition  is  to  abide  by  the  estab¬ 
lished  price  and  hold  well  by  it.  There  have  been 
occasional  rumors  here  that  higher  prices  are 
being  offered  by  jobbers  than  that  set.  But  in  the 
main  it  is  “somebody  told  me  so”  and  not  the 
direct  accusation.  Likewise  there  are  rumors  com¬ 
ing  up  from  the  southeastern  Kentucky  field  that 
such  a  condition  obtains,  but  this  also  is  in  the 
same  boat. 

The  retail  market  is  straightening  itself  out. 
The  local  papers  growl  and  snap  at  the  heels  of 
these  distributors,  but  none  of  them  inquire  or  try 
to  understand  the  situation.  Even  a  drop  of  fifty 
cents  a  ton  from  the  prices  that  maintained  two 
weeks  ago  passed  unnoticed  by  these  arguses. 
Quotations  made  for  delivery  for  the  rest  of  the 
month  line  up  this  way :  Lump,  bituminous,  $6.25, 
smokeless  $7.50 ;  Kentucky  specialized,  $7  to  $7.25 ; 
run  of  mine,  smokeless  $6.75,  bituminous  $5.50  and 
bituminous  nut  and  slack  $5.50 ;  coke,  $7.50  and 
$8,  and  anthracite,  $10. 

Because  of  the  detail  that  is  required  from  the 
retailers  on  their  anthracite  sales  it  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  that  sales  of  this  type  of  coal  will  be  largely 
cut  down  here.  One  firm,  after  puzzling  through 
the  information  demanded,  decided  that  the  ex¬ 
cessive  office  work  required  was  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
hibit  their  handling  of  this  class  of  coal  here. 

The  labor  situation  at  the  mines  is  beginning  to 
cause  worry.  For  the  first  time  in  many  months 
the  cars  are  coming  without  sufficient  labor  to  fill 
them.  The  higher  wages  are  showing  their  effect. 
The  passing  out  of  the  militia  and  the  draft  is 
being  anxiously  watched  to  see  what  harm  will 
be  done. 

Empties  have  been  coming  in  better  shape  to  the 
mines  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  on  the 
Norfolk  &  Western,  while  the  reports  from  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railway  are  not  so  rosy. 
A  mid-week  embargo  against  the  lake,  over  the 
C.,  H.  &  D.  and  the  Hocking  Valley  from  the 
C.  &  O.,  was  the  only  railway  drawback  of  serious 
nature  this  week. 

Even  the  river  has  been  doing  its  “bit” — the 
stage  being  of  good  depth  and  a  goodly  amount 
of  coal  going  down. 

Cincinnati  Nezvs  Notes 

L.  II.  Stone,  manager  for  Jewett,  Bigelow  & 
Brooks,  was  down  in  Pineville,  Ky.,  midweek. 

President  Kenneth  McGuire  of  the  Harlan  Coal 
Company  was  in  Cincinnati  the  early  part  of  the 
week. 

T.  H.  Richardson,  local  manager  for  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Company,  was  called  to  Chicago 
this  week  to  attend  a  conference  there. 

D.  A.  Vowels,  who  is  located  now  in  Hunting- 
ton,  was  in  town  on  Wednesday  and  was  saying 
“how-de”  to  old  friends  and  acquaintances. 

W.  Ernst  Minor  of  the  Reliance  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  left  Wednesday  for  New  York,  where 
he  will  put  in  several  days  on  business. 

Roy  Heyser  of  the  Semet-Solvay  Company  was 
in  Detroit,  Buffalo  and  Syracuse  the  fore  part  of 
the  week.  W.  H.  Ball  of  the  same  corporation 
was  here  Wednesday. 

Vice-President  C.  R.  Kline  of  the  Wauban  Coal 
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Company  of  Chicago  was  in  town  th^  early  part 
of  the  week.  Another  man  from  Chicago  was 
J.  M.  Robson  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Com¬ 
pany. 

George  Thompson  of  Pickands  &  Mathers  of 
Cleveland  was  one  of  the  trade  visitors  of  the 
week.  Another  Forest  City  visitor  searching  for 
coal  to  be  bought  was  M.  McKesson  of  Corrigan 
and  McKinney. 

Robert  E.  Woods,  president  of  the  Kentucky 
King  Coal  Company,  who  are  putting  in  an  opera¬ 
tion  on  Wallins  Creek,  was  here  this  week  buying 
material  and  otherwise  getting  into  shape  for 
shipments. 

The  county  commissioners  on  Tuesday,  after 
holding  up  the  coal  contracts  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  decided  to  award  the  business  to  the  Reli¬ 
ance  Coal  &  Coke  Company  at  their  bid  of  $6.45 
for  1,775  tons  of  New  River.  The  price  last  year 
was  $2.94. 

The  Virginia  Fuel  Company,  which  was  located 
on  the  twenty-second  floor  of  the  Union  Central 
building,  have  moved  to  1901  in  the  same  building, 
where  they  have  secured  larger  and  more  commo¬ 
dious  quarters.  J.  H.  Briscoe,  who  was  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  this  skyscraper  has  moved  to  the 
twenty-second  floor. 

Members  of  the  Ohio  Public  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sion  have  started  a  bee  buzzing  on  the  commercial 
gas  people  here.  After  a  visit  by  the  commis¬ 
sioners  to  this  city  they  announced  that  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  shortage  such  as  was  suffered  last  winter 
will  not  be  permitted  during  the  coming  cold 
weather  months.  They  have  issued  an  ultimatum 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  natural  gas  people 
to  cut  off  the  large  consumers  and  manufacturers. 

An  Interesting  news  dispatch  from  Wellston, 
Ohio,  stated  that  the  Sternberger  family,  who 
have  long  been  identified  with  the  production  of 
coal  in  the  Jackson  (Ohio)  field,  have  decided, 
because  of  their  sympathies  in  the  war,  to  change 
their  name  to  Stephenson,  and  court  proceedings 
to  this  end  have  begun.  E.  L.  Sternberger, 
one  of  the  family,  is  identified  with  the  coal  trade 
here,  with  offices  in  the  first  National  Bank  build¬ 
ing. 

Action  was  taken  by  the  Reliance  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  on  Monday  in  the  Common  Pleas  court 
against  the  Otto  Marmet  Coal  &  Mining  Company 
for  $120,000  damages  because  of  alleged  breach  of 
contract  of  April  14,  1910,  for  coal.  It  is  declared 
that  the  defendant  has  breached  a  contract  in  fail¬ 
ing  to  deliver  seventy-eight  river  barges  that  were 
contracted  for.  At  the  same  time  the  plaintiff 
filed  an  attachment  for  stock  and  monies  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Otto  Marmet  Company,  which,  it  is 
said,  are  held  by  the  Marmet-Halm  Coal  Company. 

Suit  was  entered  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  Monday  by  the  Harvey  Coal  Company,  in 
Covington,  against  the  Kentucky  Coal  River  Min¬ 
ing  Company  and  others  seeking  an  injunction  to 
prevent  the  defendants  from  trespassing  or  taking 
possession  of  a  tract  of  coal  and  timber  land  in 
Perry  county,  Kentucky.  The  plaintiff  alleges  in 
its  petition  that  the  defendant,  by  force  and  un¬ 
lawfully,  took  possession  of  600  acres  of  leased 
land  belonging  to  them.  The  land  is  located  on 
the  north  fork  of  the  Kentucky  river.  The  posses¬ 
sion  is  claimed  within  the  last  sixty  days. 

After  an  association  of  over  seven  years,  H.  W. 
McGinnis,  office  manager,  and  C.  E.  Cangany,  also 
associated  with  the  Glen  Alum  Fuel  and  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  Coal  Sales  Company,  have  severed  rela¬ 
tions  and  commencing  next  week  will  open  offices 
for  the  Cub  Mountain  Coal  &  Coke  Company  in 
the  Union  Central  building,  rooms  423  and  424. 
Mr.  McGinnis  is  the  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  new  corporation  and  Mr.  Cangany  its 
vice-president  and  salesmanager.  They  will  have 
a  Pike  county,  Kentucky,  coal  to  offer  after  Aug. 
1.  This  comes  in  over  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railway.  In  addition  they  will  have  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Hazard  and  Harlan  coals  to  offer.  C.  H. 
Chaplin,  who  was  formerly  the  private  secretary 
to  Kesley  Schoepf,  the  local  traction  magnate, 
will  succeed  Mr.  McGinniss  with  the  Glen  Alum 
&  Pocahontas  Coal  Sales  Company. 


Duluth  Trade 

Duluth,  July  12. — {Special  Correspondence.) 
— A  good  showing  was  made  in  shipments  of 
coal  from  docks  at  the  head  of  the  lakes  dur¬ 
ing  June.  Ample  cars  were  provided  by  the 
railroads  and  the  fuel  was  moved  out  over 
the  territory  almost  as  fast  as  it  was  unloaded 
at  the  docks.  Shipments  for  the  month  were 
reported  by  the  Western  Weighing  Bureau  at 


19,377  cars,  against  15,545  cars  last  year  and 
only  11,468  tons  for  the  corresponding  month 
in  1915.  The  comparative  figures  of  car  ship¬ 
ments  from  Duluth  and  Superior  docks  are  as 


follows; 

1917  191C  1915 

Duluth  .  5,.579  5,139  4,308 

Superior  . 13,798  10,400  7,100 


Totals  . 19,377  15,545  11,408 


In  the  report  just  issued  from  the  office  of 
the  harbor  engineer,  coal  receipts  at  Duluth 
and  Superior  clocks  from  the  opening  of  the 
present  season  of  navigation  up  to  June  30 
were  2,100,526  tons,  as  compared  with  2,680,- 
444  tons  up  to  the  same  period  in  1916.  With 
the  heavy  shipments  over  the  west  and  the 
supplying  of  the  current  demand  at  the  head 
of  the  lakes,  dock  operators  estimate  that  sup¬ 
plies  on  hand  have  not  gained  more  than 
300,000  tons,  making  the  total  amount  stand 
at  approximately  800,000  tons.  Anthracite 
stocks  are  so  short  that  dealers  are  being 
forced  to  turn  down  orders  calling  for  prompt 
delivery.  In  that  connection,  an  official  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  said  that  his 
people  had  been  forced  ever  since  the  opening 
of  the  present  season  to  use  diplomacy  in 
dealing  with  customers  in  the  effort  to  keep 
them  all  supplied. 

The  trade  in  Duluth  and  Superior  reported 
a  checking  up  in  the  booking  of  orders  from 
domestic  consumers,  owing  to  hopes  being  en¬ 
tertained  that  reductions  in  prices  would  come 
about  later.  Some  orders  were  canceled  after 
reports  regarding  price  negotiations  in  the 
east  came  out,  but  within  the  last  two  or  three 
days  some  of  the  larger  consumers  have  again 
been  ordering  on  the  theory  that  it  is  better 
to  be  sure  of  supplies  than  to  take  chances  of 
lower  prices  going  later. 

As  illustrating  the  increasing  anxiety  being 
entertained  by  some  of  the  large  interests  on 
the  score  of  future  supplies,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  movement  of  Illinois  coal  into 
this  territory  is  gaining.  The  Duluth  &  Iron 
Range  Railroad,  for  example,  is  bringing  up  a 
substantial  tonnage  of  that  fuel  for  use  in  its 
locomotive  department  and  in  its  shops.  On 
one  day  this  week  twenty  cars  of  Illinois  coal 
passed  through  Duluth  en  route  to  that  road’s 
operating  headquarters  at  Two  Harbors. 

As  a  result  of  strong  representations  from 
many  quarters,  interests  at  the  head  of  the 
lakes  are  taking  steps  to  lay  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  National  Defense  at  Washington  the 
real  supply  situation  at  this  point,  and  the 
routing  of  a  large  volume  of  coal  up  this  way 
at  once  will  be  urged. 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  in  supplies  on 
lower  lakes  docks  is  regarded  as  being  abun¬ 
dantly  proven  in  the  large  percentage  of 
steamers  coming  up  to  the  head  of  the  lakes 
light.  It  was  noted  by  a  Duluth  government 
official  that  out  of  forty-one  boats  that  loaded 
ore  at  the  docks  here  in  one  day,  thirty-eight 
had  come  up  light,  and  at  the  same  time  only 
eleven  boats  were  reported  to  be  either  com¬ 
pleting  loads  down  below'  or  on  their  way  up 
with  coal. 

The  official  statement  of  comparative  coal 
receipts  for  1916  and  1917,  as  supplied  at  the 
United  States  harbor  engineer’s  office,  Duluth, 
is  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS.  1916 


April 

Soft 

Hard 

Total 

Duluth  . 

.  113,171 

9,943 

123,114 

Superior  . 

.  95,051 

92,867 

187,918 

Total  . 

102,810 

311,032 

Duluth  . 

May 

22,339 

513,435 

Superior  . 

93,641 

802,227 

Total  .... 

. 1.199,683 

115,980 

1,315,662 

Duluth  . 

June 

30,218 

363.737 

Superior  . 

.  549.762 

140,251 

690,013 

Total  . 

.  8S3.2S1 

170,469 

1,053,750 

Grand  total  .  . 

. 2,291,185 

389,259 

2,680,444 

RECEIPTS,  1917 
Soft 

Hard 

Total 

Duluth  . 

May 

39.859 

384.789 

Superior  . 

.  365,783 

172.583 

536,366 

Total  . 

. . .  709,713 

211.442 

921,155 

Duluth  . 

June 

30,773 

442.445 

Superior  . 

195,370 

736,926 

Total  . 

.  953,228 

226,143 

1,179,371 

Grand  total  . . . 

. 1,662,941 

437,585 

2,100,526 

The  Mason  Coal  and  Chemical  Company 
has  been  organized  at  Hartford,  W.  Va.,  near 
Parkersburg,  to  operate  coal  and  salt  works 
in  the  Pomeroy  bend  on  the  Ohio  River.  The 
new  company  is  capitalized  at  $5,000,000. 
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Detroit  Trade 

Detroit,  Mich.,  July  12. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Uncertainty  continues  as  the  disturbing 
factor  of  the  Detroit  coal  market.  Despite  the 
action  taken  in  the  recent  conference  of  bitumin¬ 
ous  operators  in  Washington,  in  the  arranging  of 
a  maximum  price  at  the  mines,  numerous  Detroit 
consumers  of  steam  coal  are  not  satisfied  they 
will  not  be  able  to  obtain  coal  at  a  lower  figure. 

While  they  are  holding  back,  delaying  placing 
orders  and  demonstrating  the  policy  of  ‘Watch¬ 
ful  waiting”  some  of  the  other  larger  consumers 
of  steam  coal,  according  to  Detroit  jobbers,  have 
placed  representatives  in  the  mining  districts  with 
instructions  to  buy  whatever  coal  they  can  get 
at  the  conference  price.  While  some  of  the  op¬ 
erators  are  reported  to  be  devoting  their  efforts 
to  looking  after  business  covered  by  contracts 
booked  prior  to  the  conference  and  to  be  offering 
no  coal  at  the  new  prices,  the  buyers  are  said 
to  have  succeeded  in  getting  considerable  coal. 

As  matters  stand,  jobbers  feel  that  the  consum¬ 
ers  who  refrain  from  making  use  of  opportunities 
now  available  are  assuming  a  risk  which  may 
lead  to  their  being  without  coal  and  finding  it 
unobtainable,  when  they  finally  decide  it  is  time 
to  get  busy.  The  present  difficulty  experienced  in 
getting  railroad  cars,  it  is  asserted,  is  likely  to  be 
aggravated  rather  than  relieved,  within  a  few 
weeks  when  the  railroads  are  called  on  to  handle 
movement  of  crops  and  munitions  of  war  as  well 
as  numerous  troop  trains.  Many  of  the  coal  users, 
however,  seem  willing  to  place  their  trust  in  some 
miraculous  development  that  will  assure  them 
coal  supply  at  lower  prices. 

There  is  said  to  be  no  great  amount  of  coal 
coming  to  Detroit  at  present.  Some  of  the  job¬ 
bers  assert  there  is  less  consignment  coal  being 
sent  this  way  than  there  was  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
that  the  quantity  may  be  curtailed  still  further  by 
the  buying  done  by  agents  of  the  large  consum¬ 
ers.  While  the  prices  quoted  are  figured  on  the 
basis  of  those  accepted  by  the  conference,  in 
most  instances,  there  are  said  to  be  higher  quota¬ 
tions  put  out  also  by  dealers  who  are  obtaining 
their  supply  under  contracts  arranged  before  the 
meeting  was  held  in  Washington. 

There  is  not  very  much  interest  in  domestic 
sizes  of  bituminous.  Consumers,  or  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  appear  ready  to  take  a  chance 
that  they  will  be  able  to  supply  their  needs  at 
lower  prices  before  the  time  arrives  when  the 
coal  is  needed.  Retail  dealers  are  also  less  in¬ 
terested  in  stocking  up  than  would  be  supposed  in 
view  of  the  difficulty  had  in  getting  coal  last 

winter.  .  ,  .  ,  ■  ..i 

The  amount  of  business  being  done  in  anthra¬ 
cite  is  evidently  less  than  a  month  ago  and  the 
tendency  to  delay  is  also  apparent  among  buyers. 
The  amount  of  anthracite  brought  to  Detroit  is 
not  as  large  as  in  previous  years  at  this  time, 
jobbers  say.  Retail  dealers,  it  is  said,  are  not 
getting  delivery  of  stock  ordered.  Some  of  the 
retailers  have  unfilled  orders  from  customers  ag¬ 
gregating  a  considerable  tonnage  of  coal. 


Twin  Cities 

Minne.\polis  and  St.  Paul,  July  12. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — Like  an  anxious  mariner,  the 
coal  trade  of  the  northwest  is  watching  the 
weather  barometer,  in  the  shape  of  tonnage  re¬ 
ceipts  at  the  head  of  the  lakes  and  elsewhere, 
and  wondering  how  soon  and  how  heavily  the 
storm  of  trouble  will  strike.  For  the  situation 
is  anything  but  satisfactory  in  the  way  of  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  coming  winter. 

There  are  occasional  reports  which  are  show¬ 
ing  heavier  receipts  the  present  season,  but  they 
do  not  take  into  consideration  the  excess  which 
existed  at  the  end  of  the  1916  season,  and  which 
was  not  present  in  the  spring  of  1917.  To  have 
a  store  on  the  docks  the  coming  fall,  equal  to 
that  existing  a  year  ago,  there  must  be  an  in¬ 
crease  of  around  2,500,000  tons.  And  so  far, 
there  is  a  slight  increase  in  hard  coal,  netting 
about  28,000  tons  to  July  1,  when  the  four  ports 
of  Duluth,  Superior,  Ashland  and  Washburn  are 
considered.  As  these  four  serve  practically  the 
same  territory  in  the  northwest,  they  should  be 
considered  together.  The  increase  is  less  than 
7  per  cent  of  the  1916  receipts,  disregarding  the 
surplus  which  was  carried  over,  while  there  is  an 
actual  shortage,  when  the  surplus  stocks  are  in¬ 
cluded.  And  on  soft  coal,  there  was  a  deficit  to 
July  1  of  807,000  tons,  beside  a  surplus  of  about 
2,000,000  tons  carried  over  in  1916  to  overcome 
as  well. 

And  so  far,  the  principal  thing  which  has  been 
done  by  the  government  toward  rectifying  the 
situation  has  been  a  little  pooling  of  cars  in  the 
east,  a  little  speeding  up  of  cars  in  the  west 
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and  a  price  fixing  in  the  east  and  west,  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  calculated  to  accomplish 
anything,  whatever.  This  does  not  imply  that 
the  coal  trade  is  at  all  opposed  to  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  action  in  fixing  the  price.  Far  from  it. 
But  it  is  still  to  be  shown  that  the  act  of  fixing 
the  price  has  done  anything  more  than  to  reassure 
the  public  to  some  extent,  and  to  arouse  hopes 
of  lower  prices  than  can  be  made,  on  the  basis 
of  the  price  fixed.  Instead  of  helping  the  situ¬ 
ation,  there  has  been  some  tendency  to  hold  back 
for  the  expected  lower  prices,  and  it  has  taken 
a  great  deal  of  persuasion  on  the  part  of  sales¬ 
men  to  convince  buyers,  both  steam  trade  and 
domestic,  that  they  will  not  get  a  much  lower 
price  because  of  the  fixed  price.  And  the  trade 
here  has  contracted  for  as  much  coal  as  they 
could  find  available— at  times  above  the  fixed 
price,  and  part  of  the  time  at  or  below  it. 

There  has  been  quite  a  general  stocking  of  fuel 
by  consumers,  and  steam  users.  Some  of  the 
railroads  are  being  forehanded  and  are  storing 
coal  at  different  points  along  their  lines,  even 
placing  it  out  in  the  weather  and  on  the  ground. 
The  street  railway  system  of  the  Twin  Cities 
is  storing  quantities  of  coal  at  its  shops  as  well 
as  at  its  power  stations.  In  the  house  trade, 
there  has  been  a  heavier  demand  for  fuel  during 
June  than  often  occurs  during  the  winter  months, 
showing  the  desire  on  the  part  of  consumers  to 
get  in  as  much  fuel  as  possible,  ahead  of  the 
winter.  The  fall  will  find  more  bins  filled  to 
capacity  than  has  existed  before  in  the  history 
of  the  trade  in  the  northwest. 

This  will  give  a  big  help  to  the  situation,  for 
the  docks  will  be  available  to  storing  quantities, 
if  deliveries  can  be  obtained  from  the  east.  And 
here,  the  federal  officials  are  taking  steps  to 
force  matters  as  much  as  possible.  It  has  been  re¬ 
ported  that  the  boats  on  the  Great  Lakes  which 
carry  ore  cargoes  downbound  are  returning  light 
to  save  time  and  get  more  business  of  the  more 
profitable  ore  cargoes.  The  government  agents 
are  looking  into  this,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  vessel  managers  will  be  invited  to  make  a 
free-will  offering  of  handling  coal  tonnage  to 
capacity  upbound,  under  a  pronounced  threat  that 
if  they  do  not  undertake  this  of  their  own  free 
will  and  account,  they  may  find  it  forced  upon 
them  in  a  way  that  is  much  less  satisfactory  to 
them. 

So  far  as  the  prices  of  retail  coal  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  have  been  based  upon  the  mine 
prices,  and  there  has  been  no  change  to  make. 
Anthracite  coal  went  up  the  regular  ten-cent 
increase  with  the  first  of  the  month,  in  accord 
with  the  summer  arrangement  of  a  decreasing 
discount.  Soft  coal,  Illinois,  is  based  on  the  fixed 
mine  price,  in  the  retail  price  in  the  Twin  Cities, 
as  in  eastern  bituminous,  and  neither  has  been 
changed  by  the  fixed  figure.  Other  southern 
coals  which  are  not  affected  by  the  fixed  price, 
are  held  at  a  moderate  figure.  Arkansas  smoke¬ 
less  is  selling  at  retail  at  $8.80. 

Dock  Tonnage  Receipts 

Cargo  receipts  of  coal  at  the  four  ports  of 
Superior  and  Duluth,  Ashland  and  Washburn 
show  for  1916  to  July  1,  388,786  tons  of  hard  coal, 
and  in  1917,  416,908  tons,  a  gain  in  the  receipts 
of  this  season  of  28,122  tons.  This  is  more 
than  wiped  out  in  the  shrinkage  of  the  surplus 
which  was  492,000  tons  in  1916  and  99,000  tons 
in  1917. 

Soft  coal  figures  are  even  more  distressing 
for  there  is  an  absolute  shortage  in  receipts,  as 
well  as  in  the  surplus  carried  over.  Receipts  of 
soft  coal  at  the  four  ports  to  July  1  in  1916  were 
2,352,798  tons,  and  in  1917  were  1,515,277  tons, 
a  shortage  of  837,521  tons,  and  to  this  may  be 
added  the  shortage  in  the  surplus  of  1,932,584 
tons,  giving  a  total  shortage  in  soft  coal  on  July 
1  of  2,770,105  tons  of  soft  coal  to  be  made  up 
before  the  close  of  navigation,  or  provided  for 
from  other  fields.  On  the  latter  matter,  there 
will  be  a  certain  amount  of  help  in  the  way  of 
increased  receipts  from  southern  mines,  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  as  to  how  far  it  will  go.  It 
appears  to  be  very  doubtful  if  the  gain  in  ton¬ 
nage  from  the  all-rail  fields  will  make  any  ap¬ 
preciable  inroad  on  the  statistical  shortage  of 
nearly  3,000,000  tons,  assuming  that  consumption 
will  be  no  heavier.  But  there  is  the  chance  that 
the  crops  will  be  much  better,  as  the  present  in¬ 
dications  strongly  point,  calling  for  more  railroad 
coal  to  move  them,  and  with  the  increased  crops 
will  come  better  volume  of  shipments  of  freight 
and  larger  manufacturing.  So  that  the  increase 
from  the  south  may  be  offset  by  the  greater 
needs  for  coal. 


Cleveland  Trade 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  12. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — For  the  past  several  days  such 
a  thing  as  selling  coal  has  been  an  unknown 
quantity.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Washington  agreement  has  so  far  withstood 
the  attacks  of  Secretaries  Baker  and  Daniels, 
buyers  are  waiting  for  action  by  Governor 
Cox’s  committee.  They  have  been  given  their 
bit,  but  now  want  a  whole  bite.  There  is  some 
satisfaction,  however,  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  not  much  coal  to  sell  and  producers  are 
not  worrying  over  the  prospects. 

Railroads  have  not  succeeded  in  improving 
the  car  service  to  any  noticeable  extent.  For 
a  week  boats  have  been  lying  in  the  harbor — 
a  dozen  or  more  at  a  time — waiting  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  ore  cargoes,  but  cars  could  not 
be  obtained  to  move  the  ore  away.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  cars  of  coal  were  waiting  to 
be  unloaded,  but  boats  could  not  be  shifted 
until  the  ore  was  unloaded.  To  make  matters 
worse,  a  number  of  boats,  having  waite-d  some 
time  to  unload  ore,  could  not  take  coal  and 
went  up  light. 

Points  east  of  Cleveland  are  in  no  better  shape, 
but  it  is  said  that  the  docks  west  are  loading 
coal  at  a  fairly  good  rate.  The  delays  are 
damaging  to  the  coal  business,  however,  and 
will  shorten  the  ore  supply.  At  the  rate  they 
have  been  going,  some  of  the  boats  will  spend 
a  month  on  the  round  trip. 

According  to  reports  received  by  the  Lake 
Erie  Bituminous  Coal  Exchange,  the  ship¬ 
ments  from  ports  between  Erie  and  Toledo  in 
June  aggregated  3,367,396  tons,  in  comparison 
with  3,505,175  for  the  corresponding  month 
last  year.  The  loss  for  April  and  May  was 
much  greater,  and  indicates  the  necessity  for 
speeding  up  as  much  as  possible.  The  Ex¬ 
change  is  making  every  endeavor  to  over¬ 
come  these  early  shortages  and  will  be  able 
to  do  so  if  the  railroads  can  furnish  the  nec¬ 
essary  equipment.  The  producers  are  doing 
their  part. 

Loading  on  the  Pennsylvania  lines  has  been 
somewhat  better  than  a  week  ago  and  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  both  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  will 
doubtless  be  larger  for  the  next  few  days.  If 
boats  can  be  shifted  rapidly  enough,  this  will 
increase  the  number  of  cars  for  carrying  ore 
and  it  may  be  possible  that  the  congestion 
will  be  relieved  somewhat. 

Discussing  the  arrangement  made  for  job¬ 
bers  in  the  Washington  agreement,  a  man 
engaged  in  that  department  of  the  business 
said  today  that  he  considers  the  plan  a  good 
one,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  requires 
the  jobber  to  sell  at  a  higher  price  than  the 
producer.  Consumers,  he  said,  prefer  to  pur¬ 
chase  coal  from  jobbers,  because  they  get  their 
coal  from  various  mines  and  always  feel  the 
obligation  of  delivering  fuel  when  needed. 
Where  they  depend  upon  one  concern  and 
something  occurs  to  delay  or  prevent  deliv¬ 
ery,  they  are  liable  to  be  without  coal.  Job¬ 
bers  give  a  service  which  the  operators  are 
not  in  position  to  offer,  he  said.  Consumers 
are  willing  to  pay  more  where  they  can  have 
this  service,  and  the  jobber  can  get  that  much 
more  for  coal  for  that  reason. 

Prom  what  can  be  learned,  coal  men  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  settling  down  to  observe  the  Wash¬ 
ington  agreement,  and  it  is  now  believed  that 
there  will  be  little  trouble  over  the  matter, 
unless  the  state  interferes  in  some  way.  Until 
that  possibility  has  been  eliminated  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  prices  may  be  a  little  uncertain,  but  it 
is  not  believed  that  any  step  will  be  taken  to 
complicate  matters,  now  that  they  have  been 
voluntarily  straightened  out  for  the  season  by 
an  already  big  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
coal  men. 

Cleveland  Neivs  Notes 

William  P.  Clayton,  auditor  of  the  Rail  &  River 
Coal  Company,  was  in  Detroit  Thursday  of  last 
week. 

L  R.  MacFarland,  general  sales  agent  of  the 
O’Gara  Coal  Company,  Chicago,  was  in  this 
market  recently. 

The  Bergholtz  Coal  Mining  Company,  Berg- 
holtz,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000,  by  William  W.  White, 
Thomas  PI.  Garry,  N.  B.  Shavely,  Robert  G. 
McCreary  and  B.  E.  Henderson. 

M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  announce  that  effective 
July  1st  they  have  established  a  Cincinnati  office 
at  suite  709-10  Union  Trust  building.  This  office 
is  in  charge  of  Robert  S.  Magee,  who  has  here¬ 
tofore  represented  the  firm  in  the  Cincinnati  ter¬ 
ritory. 
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New  York  Trade 

Hig  June  Anthracite  Production,  Hut  Do¬ 
mestic  Supply  Light — Hituminous  Prices 
Unsettled 

Office  of  The  Pii.ack  Diamond, 
New  Yokk,  July  i;i. 

The  past  week  lias  shown  no  improvement  in 
anthracite  supply,  with  the  demand  just  as  urgent 
as  heretofore  from  most  every  cjuarter.  ,  The 
supply  of  the  domestic  sizes  at  the  tidewater 
piers  is  perhaps  as  low  as  it  has  been  at  any  time 
this  season,  while  receivers  at  interior  points  have 
like  complaints  about  not  receiving  a  satisfactory 
supply. 

So  far  as  prices  are  concerned  on  the  domestic 
sizes,  they  seem  to  he  kojit  pretty  well  in  line  with 
the  views  of  the  h'ederal  Trade  Commission, 
which  allows  the  individual  shippers  seventy-five 
cents  a  ton  over  the  company  prices.  Moreover, 
the  commission  of  twenty  cents  per  ton  allowed 
jobbers  is  no  doubt  being  religiously  adhered  to 
liy  all  of  the  jobbers  that  are  doing  business  in 
anthracite. 

Railroad  figures  showing  shipments  for  the 
month  of  June,  issued  yesterday,  showed  a  record 
tonnage  of  7,049,037  tons,  an  increase  of  1,412,002' 
tons  over  June,  1910.  No  doubt  this  extraor¬ 
dinarily  heavy  tonnage  was  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  the  very  large  increase  in  washery  coal 
and  to  the  shipment  of  culm  direct  from  banks 
into  railroad  cars. 

Many  dealers  in  the  trade  are  finding  their  lives 
liurdened  at  this  time  trying  to  secure  settle¬ 
ments  from  customers,  who,  influenced  by  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
other  Washington  interests,  have  taken  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  they  do  not  have  to  stand  by  agree¬ 
ments  with  prices  made  two,  three  and  four 
months  ago.  Instances  are  given  where  customers 
took  coal  purchased  from  jobbers  some  two  or 
three  months  ago,  willingly  paying  the  prices 
asked  by  the  jobbers  at  that  time,  now  when  they 
are  pressed  for  settlement,  are  offering  to  pay 
on  a  basis  of  the  company  price  circulars  at  that 
time.  Of  course  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  is 
any  court  in  the  land  but  that  will  give  the  seller 
a  verdict  at  the  agreed  price,  but  it  is  recognized 
that  litigation  costs  time  and  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Jobbers  are  asking  the  question,  will 
twenty  cents  per  ton  commission  allowed  us  now 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  offset  the  losses 
that  we  meet  in  securing  settlements  from  cus¬ 
tomers  who  take  such  unwarranted  stands?  Many 
cases  of  rejected  coal  have  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  trade  recently,  made  by  liuyers 
who  believed  that  by  rejecting  coal  purchased 
at  a  stipulated  price,  that  they  would  be  able 
before  their  needs  become  pressing,  to  obtain 
it  at  lower  prices. 

The  steam  sizes  are  much  easier.  There  seems 
to  he  an  abundance  of  rice,  some  of  very  in¬ 
ferior  qualities,  especially  at  the  New  York  lower 
ports.  Buckwheat  is  offered  at  $4.50  to  ^4.75  at 
the  New  York  piers,  with  rice  very  plentiful  at 
$3.25  to  $3.50  for  medium  grades  up  to  $4  for 
choice  grades.  Barley  is  in  very  plentiful  supply, 
with  quotations  ranging  at  $2.75  to  $3.25  at  the 
New  York  piers. 

Very  little  pea  is  to  be  obtained,  hut  recent 
mine  prices  of  $3.55  per  ton  on  certain  grades 
would  indicate  a  tidewater  price  of  around  $4.90 
to  $5.  Special  grades  are  quoted  up  to  $5.75. 

The  circular  price  for  Reading  coal,  July  load¬ 
ing,  at  Port  Reading,  New  York  harbor,  shows: 
White  ash  egg,  $5.05 ;  stove,  $5.90 ;  chestnut,  $5.95. 

Prices  in  strict  conformity  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  wishes  on  independent  coals  sold  to 
jolibers  would  mean  ninety  cents  per  ton  added 
to  above  prices  of  the  Reading. 

The  Bituminous  Situation 

The  bituminous  trade  is  still  very  much  unset¬ 
tled,  due  to  the  misunderstanding  as  to  the  recent 
Washington  conference.  As  far  as  can  be  learned, 
practically  every  operator  who  took  part  in  the 
Washington  conference  has  stuck  by  a  price  of 
$3  a  net  ton  for  his  coal  at  the  mines,  while  from 
day  to  day  reports  show  that  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  shippers  in  the  various  regions  who 
do  not  feel  that  they  owe  any  allegiance  to  the 
Washington  agreement,  and  they  are  selling  their 
coal  at  whatever  price  they  can  obtain.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  buyers 
who  are  willing  to  pay  from  $4  to  $5  per  gross 
ton  at  the  mines  for  coal,  and  apparently  they  are 
able  to  secure  a  considerable  tonnage  at  these 
prices.  Many  middle  houses  complain  that  they 
have  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  coal  at  the  $3  per  net  ton  price. 
It  appears  that  the  operators  are  at  the  moment 
shipping  on  their  contracts  to  the  full  extent 


of  their  monthly  requirements,  or  to  the  capacity 
of  their  contractors  to  take  coal  at  this  time. 
Conseciuently  this  leaves  them  practically  no  free 
coal  to  offer. 

Production  has  not  improved  according  to  re¬ 
ports  from  the  various  regions  this  week,  though 
car  supply  is  slightly  better.  Last  week  produc¬ 
tion  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  owing  to  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  national  holiday. 

Sales  of  coal  at  the  New  York  piers  up  to  this 
writing  have  ranged  from  $(’>.50  to  $7.25.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  coal  that  has  been  sold  was  coal 
that  was  shipped  from  the  mines  jirior  to  July  1st. 
A  great  deal  of  coal  is  being  reejuired  for  hunker¬ 
ing  the  many  steamers  that  are  now  calling  at 
New  York  for  cargoes,  and  sales  of  hunker  coal 
alongside  have  been  freely  made  this  week  at 
from  $7.25  to  $8  jier  ton. 

Under  the  Washington  agreement,  coal  that 
sells  at  the  mines  for  $3  per  net  ton,  or  $:i.3f)  per 
gross  ton,  would  cost  $5.91  at  the  New  York 
piers,  the  freight  rate  now  being  $1.(55.  With  the 
commission  of  twenty-five  cents  added  to  this,  the 
price  at  New  York  piers  for  coals  that  come  to 
New  York  should  he  $5.2(5. 

The  Vessel  Situation 

Coastwise  rates  are  easy,  as  coal  appears  to  he 
scarce  at  the  southern  ports,  especially  Sound 
rates  remain  practically  unchanged. 

The  tidewater  pooling  plan,  which  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  does  not  promise  to  become  effective  before 
August  1st,  is  expected  to  bring  about  many 
changes. 

Current  quotations  are  as  follows;  From 
Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  $2.75  to  $3;  Portland, 
$3.25 ;  Bangor,  $3.50 ;  to  Sound  points,  $2.75  to  $3. 

From  New  York  to  Boston,  $1.75;  Portland, 
$2.75;  Bangor,  $3;  Providence,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Fall  River,  $1.25;  New  Bedford,  $1.25;  New  Lon¬ 
don,  ninety  cents;  New  Haven,  ninety  cents; 
Bridgeport,  seventy  cents. 

Nezu  York  Trade  Briefs 

R.  S.  McVeigh,  vice-president  of  the  Island 
Creek  Coal  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  was  in  New  York  several  days  this  week. 

Edward  Brevoort,  Jr.,  of  Frederick  A.  Potts 
&  Company  has  taken  his  family  to  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  for  the  summer,  and  he  Is  spending  the 
week  ends  with  them. 

Many  members  of  the  eastern  coal  trade  are 
now  hoping  to  get  the  coal  business  permanently 
upon  a  net  ton  basis.  Locally,  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  this  connection  is  to  get  the  transportation 
rates  on  a  harmonious  basis. 

The  steel  plant  of  Milliken  Brothers  at  Mar¬ 
iners  Harbors,  Staten  Island,  was  sold  this  week 
to  the  Downey  Shipbuilding  Company,  which  has 
received  the  contract  for  several  of  the  steel 
vessels  to  be  constructed  by  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  for  the  United  States  Government. 
The  Milliken  plant  covers  about  200  acres  along 
the  shore  of  Staten  Island  Sound.  The  amount 
paid  was  not  made  public. 

Louis  A.  De  Mayo,  who  founded  the  De  Mayo 
Coaling  Company,  Pier  62,  North  River,  which 
operates  and  manufactures  machines  for  bun¬ 
kering  vessels,  died  on  Wednesday  last  at  his 
home  at  No.  45  Addison  avenue,  Rutherford, 
N.  J.  Mr.  De  Mayo  was  born  in  Italy  sixty-two 
years  ago.  Before  inventing  the  coaling  device 
that  has  in  recent  years  been  such  a  success,  now 
being  used  in  many  foreign  countries  in  addition 
to  the  United  States,  he  was  superintendent  of 
stevedores  for  the  International  Mercantile  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  strike  of  the  coal  handlers  employed  at  the 
various  piers  in  bunkering  steamships  was  ended 
the  first  of  the  week,  when  the  men  went  back  to 
work  leaving  the  wage  settlement  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.  More  than  six  hundred  Italians  were  on  a 
strike  for  about  a  week,  and  through  their  action 
numerous  ships  were  delayed  in  sailing.  The 
men  were  under  contract  to  the  companies  until 
September  1st  to  load  the  coal  on  the  steamships 
for  forty  cents  per  hour,  but  they  went  on  a 
strike  demanding  fifty  cents.  The  Italian  consul 
urged  the  men  to  return  to  work  on  the  ground 
of  patriotism,  and,  due  to  his  action,  their  de¬ 
cision  to  return  to  work  and  leave  the  wage  ques¬ 
tion  to  arbitration  no  doubt  resulted. 

Bids  were  opened  on  last  Thursday,  by  the 
board  of  education  of  New  York  City,  for  sup¬ 
plies  of  coal.  For  the  borough  of  Manhattan, 
Scranton  &  Wyoming  Coal  Company  bid  $8.95 
per  ton  on  15,600  tons  of  broken ;  $8.95  on  150 
tons  of  stove; ^$7.70  on  1,450  tons  of  pea;  $6.90 
on  10,100  tons  of  No.  1  buckwheat;  $4.90  on  9,600 
tons  of  No.  3  buckwheat;  $7.70  on  3,200  tons  of 


^ _ ^  _ _ 

semi-bituminous  and  $7.70  on  1,.500  tons  of  semi- 
bituminous.  fjavin  Rowe  bid  on  Manhattan 
Borough,  $5.89  on  9,600  tons  of  No.  3  buckwheat 
and  $8.39  on  3,200  tons  of  semi-bituminous,  b'or 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  Bacon  Coal  Company 
was  the  only  bidder,  bidding  $10.75  on  14,500  tons 
of  broken;  $10.75  on  20  tons  of  egg;  $11  on  375 
tons  of  stove;  $10..50  on  4,0.50  tons  of  pea;  $9..50 
on  10,700  tons  of  No.  1  buckwheat;  $9.50  on 
7,050  tons  of  -No.  3  buckwheat;  $7.50  on  2,350  tons 
of  semi-bituminous,  and  $10.50  on  7.50  tons  of 
semi-bituminous.  For  the  Borough  of  Queens, 
(jeorge  D.  Harris  &  Company  was  the  only 
bidder,  bidding  $6.94  on  3,600  tons  of  semi- 
bituminous. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  issued  a  report  in  which  they  as¬ 
sured  complainants  in  Brooklyn  that  they  will 
get  more  coal.  The  Commission  finds  that  certain 
of  the  retail  dealers  in  Brooklyn  have  Ijeen  dis¬ 
criminated  against  by  the  railroad  coal  companies 
and  other  producers  of  coal  for  various  reasons. 
In  consequence,  says  the  report,  the  local  dealers 
have  been  unable  to  fill  the  thousands  of  orders 
that  have  been  piled  on  them  from  householders 
desiring  to  store  up  fuel  in  the  summer  against 
a  possible  scarcity  next  winter.  ‘‘The  railroad 
coal  companies  and  severaj  large  individual  oper¬ 
ators  and  jobbers,”  says  the  report,  “have  assured 
the  Commission  that  they  will  immediately  ship 
more  coal  to  their  trade  in  Brooklyn  in  order  that 
shortage  may  be  relieved.  The  Commission’s 
investigation  was  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  report 
showed  that  coal  shipped  by  the  so-called  rail¬ 
road  coal  companies  between  January  and  May 
1917  was  51,555  tons,  or  6  per  cent,  below  the 
amount  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1916. 


Buffalo  Trade 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  12. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Anthracite  shipments  by  lake 
showed  an  increase  last  week,  the  total 
amounting  to  120,400  tons,  a  large  part  of 
which  went  to  leading  ports.  The  clearances 
were  as  follows:  Chicago,  52,100  tons;  Du¬ 
luth-Superior,  41,700;  Milwaukee,  9,000;  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  5,800;  Marquette,  5,600;  Port  Ar¬ 
thur,  3,200;  Byng  Inlet,  3,000.  Rates  continue 
strong  and  on  ports  where  few  cargoes  are  re¬ 
ceived  during  a  season  as  high  as  $1  is  being 
paid.  Even  to  Duluth-Superior  the  rate  is  up 
to  forty-two  and  one-half  cents. 

A  strong  demand  prevails  for  anthracite,  as 
for  a  long  time  past,  and  the  supplies  arriv¬ 
ing  are  light  as  compared  with  what  could 
be  used.  Several  companies  report  that  they 
have  been  taking  no  new  business  for  several 
weeks,  though  good  premiums  are  being  of¬ 
fered  on  independent  coal  when  it  is  obtain¬ 
able.  Anthracite  representatives  say  that  their 
fuel  is  being  called  on  to  fill  in  many  unusual 
places  because  of  the  scarcity  of  coke,  which 
some  gas  companies  are  no  longer  furnishing 
to  customers. 

The  bituminous  trade  has  declined  to  a  great 
degree  because  of  the  holding  off  policy  that 
followed  the  new  government  arrangement  as 
to  prices.  The  general  disposition  among  op¬ 
erators  and  others  is  to  stick  closely  to  the 
lower  quotations,  so  that  theoretically  coal 
is  now  worth  $3  to  $3.75  at  the  mines.  But 
as  a  general  rule  operators  say  they  have  no 
coal  to  offer,  because  it  is  already  contracted 
for.  Consumers  under  contract  are  getting 
their  coal  delivered  much  more  promptly  than 
usual  and  this  business  is  being  preferred  to 
spot  business.  Shippers  expect  that  the  trade  will 
get  accustomed  to  the  new  price  schedule  in 
a  short  time  and  begin  to  place  orders,  but 
at  present  much  indifference  is  shown. 

Canadian  consumers  are  getting  somewhat 
anxious  about  their  coal  supplies,  owing  to  the 
possibility  of  an  embargo  going  into  effect, 
which  would  make  it  difficult  to  get  coal  for 
thirty  to  sixty'  days.  Already'  numerous  in¬ 
quiries  are  being  placed  in  order  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  such  a  move.  .'\s  a  rule,  shippers 
quote  about  fifty  cents  higher  on  coal  going 
to  Canada,  but  it  is  expected  there  will  be 
trouble  to  get  a  higher  figure  across  the  bor¬ 
der  than  here. 

The  coke  market  has  been  making  some 
startling  quotations  recently',  the  price  of  sev- 
enty'-two-hour  Connellsville  foundry'  being  $15 
or  more  at  the  ovens.  Only  a  small  amount 
of  business  is  reported. 


Lockport  coal  men  have  each  bid  $8  per 
ton  on  anthracite  for  the  schools  there.  Each 
bidder  suggested  that  he  be  allowed  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  fuel  to  the  school  nearest  him. 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

Anthracite  Demand  Exceeds  Domestic  Sup¬ 
ply — Steam  Sizes  Weaker — Bituminous 
Prices  Variable 

Philadelphia,  July  13. — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Notwithstanding  the  very  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  of  anthracite  for  June,  as  reported 
yesterday,  amounting  to  7,049,037  tons,  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  month  of  May  131,513  tons, 
the  markets  appear  to  be  very  poorly  supplied 
with  the  domestic  sizes.  A  careful  diagnosis 
of  the  anthracite  shipments  for  the  two  months 
would  undoubtedly  show  a  much  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  small  coals  than  the  public  appre¬ 
ciate.  Most  everyone  connected  with  the  an¬ 
thracite  industry  knows  that  every  culm  bank 
is  being  worked  to  capacity  to  get  out  small 
coals  while  there  is  such  a  good  market  for  thern, 
and,  moreover,  that  a  great  deal  of  culm  is 
being  loaded  direct  from  the  banks  into  rail¬ 
road  cars  without  going  through  a  washery. 
Practically  all  of  this  coal  is  going  into  the 
steam-making  trade,  and  does  not  come  into 
the  domestic  markets,  and  naturally  does  not 
have  any  effect  in  offsetting  the  very  urgent 
demand  that  is  in  evidence  from  every  sec¬ 
tion  for  the  domestic  sizes. 

There  is  more  or  less  complaint  among  the 
Philadelphia  retail  dealers  as  to  the  supplies 
they  are  receiving.  An  embargo  on  the  Le¬ 
high  Valley  Railroad  is  shutting  off  consid¬ 
erable  coal,  mined  in  this  territory,  from 
Philadelphia. 

The  feature  of  the  week  is  the  ease  in 
prices  of  the  buckwheats.  Inferior  buck¬ 
wheat  is  quoted  at  $3.25  to  $3.50  at  the  mines, 
with  rice  at  $2.30  to  $2.60  and  barley  as  low 
as  $1.65  for  poorer  coals,  to  $2  for  better 
grades. 

The  market  is  still  in  a  very  much  unset¬ 
tled  state  as  regards  bituminous.  Middle 
houses  who  are  trying  to  buy  coal  m  the 
fields  at  the  $3  per  net  ton  price  are  finding 
it  impossible  to  obtain  only  small  quantities. 
Nearly  every  operator,  while  adhering  to  the 
Washington  price,  is  finding  himself  with 
very  little  free  coal  to  sell.  Many  operators 
have  taken  this  opportunity  to  catch  up  with 
their  contract  shipments,  and  as  car  supply 
and  production  has  been  so  very  poor  for  such 
a  long  while  many  of  these  contracts  were 
considerably  behind.  Consequently,  a  great 
deal  of  coal  is  being  needed  in  this  direction, 
and  this  accounts  in  no  small  measure  for 
the  very  small  quantity  of  $3  coal  being  of¬ 
fered. 

Some  of  the  smaller  operators  in  the  re¬ 
gions  who  did  not  attend  the  Washington  con¬ 
ference,  and  therefore  who  do  not  feel  com¬ 
mitted  to  maintaining  a  price  of  $3  per  net 
ton,  are  selling  their  coal  from  day  to  day  for 
such  prices  as  buyers  feel  inclined  to  pay. 
Considerable  coal  has  been  sold  on  a  basis 
of  from  $4  to  $5  per  gross  ton  at  the  mines. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 

Quite  a  number  of  Philadelphia  coal  men 
are  summering  at  Ocean  City  this  year  and 
commuting  therefrom.  Among  them  are  H. 
D.  Pfieffer,  George  C.  Foedisch,  F.  W.  Foe- 
disch,  C.  H.  Jacobs  and  John  Wills. 

Subscriptions  from  the  employes  of  the 
Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corporation  of 
Clearfield,  Pa.,  to  the  Liberty  bonds,  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  1,600  men,  for  the  aggregate 
amount  of  $44,700. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Pennsylvania  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  in  lieu  of 
their  annual  two-day  convention  usually  held 
in  June  of  each  year,  will  hold  a  one-day  meet¬ 
ing  in  Philadelphia  on  a  date  yet  to  be  set, 
which  will  probably  be  the  latter  part  of  the 
month. 

A  number  of  coal  companies  were  incor¬ 
porated  last  week  under  the  Delaware  laws. 
Among  them  were  the  Corona  Coal  Company, 
Wilmington,  $3,000,000;  Santa  Rita  Fuel  & 
Iron  Company,  St.  Louis,  $500,000,  and  Slovak 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Uniontown,  Pa., 
$100,000. 

On  Monday  1,200  miners  employed  at  the 
mines  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany,  in  the  Panther  Creek  valley,  went  out 
on  a  strike,  tying  up  work  at  two  collieries. 
The  strikers  stated  they  went  out  “because 
the  company  was  paying  less  than  the  stand¬ 
ard  wage  scale  for  chute  men  and  considera¬ 
tion  workers.’’ 

Announcement  was  made  from  Indiana,  Pa.,  that 


a  $75,000  coal  deal  has  been  closed  there. 
Vernon  Taylor  of  Indiana  has  purchased  the 
operations  of  the  Caldwell  Smokeless  Coal 
Company  near  Dilltown  and  has  assumed 
charge. 

Bids  were  opened  on  last  Thursday  for  fur¬ 
nishing  coal  to  the  board  of  education  for  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  results  showed 
an  increase  of  $160,000  more  than  in  the  year 
1916.  Last  year  the  board  of  education  paid 
$108,000  for  coal,  whereas,  last  week’s  bids 
would  run  this  sum  up  to  $340,000. 

James  E.<  Roderick,  state  chief  of  mines,  an¬ 
nounced  in  Harrisburg  last  week  that  in  1916 
the  total  production  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania 
was  256,804,012  tons,  of  which  169,123,814  was 
bituminous  and  87,608,198  was  anthracite.  The 
coke  production  was  36,428,926  tons. 

The  operations  of  the  Merchants’  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  Somerset  field  were  recently  taken 
over  by  the  interests  controlling  the  United 
Coal  Corporation,  which  also  operates  the 
Jerome  mines  which  adjoin  the  Boswell  prop¬ 
erty. 

The  Philadelphia  coal  trade  was  shocked  on 
last  Thursday  to  learn  of  the  sudden  death  on 
Wednesday  night  of  John  E.  Jones,  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  Morrisdale  Coal 
Company  in  an  important  capacity.  His  death 
resulted  from  peritonitis.  He  had  been  ill  only 
a  few  days.  Mr.  Jones  was  thirty-six  years  of 
age  and  for  practically  eighteen  years  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Morrisdale  Company.  For  about 
nected  with  the  Philadelphia  office  of  W.  A.  Mar- 
two  years,  some  eight  years  ago,  he  was  con- 
shall  &  Co.,  going  back  to  the  Morrisdale  Coal 
Company  when  this  office  was  removed. 

A  dispatch  from  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  stated  that  the  Central  Coal  Operators’ 
Association,  with  headquarters  in  that  city, 
was  warning  its  members  against  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  maximum  price  agreement  estab¬ 
lished  in  Washington  recently.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  there  had  been  no  violation  so 
far  as  known. 

Announcement  was  made  from  Harrisburg 
recently  that  a  “gentlemen’s 'agreement,”  said 
to  have  been  entered  into  between  the  an¬ 
thracite  operators  and  representatives  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  when  the 
miners  were  granted  an  increase  in  wages 
early  in  the  year,  was  carried  out  to  the  letter 
in  the  legislature  which  adjourned  sine  die 
early  Friday  morning.  Both  sides,  it  is  as¬ 
serted,  promised,  in  view  of  the  harmonious 
feeling  between  the  operators  and  the  men, 
not  to  press  for  new  legislation  intended  to 
embarrass  or  burden  either  the  companies  or 
the  workers. 

George  H.  Grone,  for  many  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  now 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  office  of  the 
Cochran  Coal  Company,  located  in  the  Wide- 
ner  building.  The  Cochran  Coal  Company 
has  important  mines  on  the  Conemaugh  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  is  con¬ 
trolled  largely  by  capitalists  of  Williamsport. 


Acquit  Smokeless  Operators 

(Concluded  from  page  39.) 
their  costs.  They  have  had  car  shortages,  shortages 
of  boats  on  the  water ;  high  cost  of  materials, 
shortage  of  labor,  and  all  these  unprecedented 
events  figure  in  the  price  of  coal.  It  does  not 
lie  upon  the  lips  of  any  man  to  say  that  the  al¬ 
leged  price  was  exorbitant  and  unreasonable  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances.  These  men,  leaders  in 
their  industry,  if  acquitted,  will  contribute  no 
small  part  in  this  great  world  fight  for  humanity.” 


Many  Operators  Dismissed 

On  last  Friday  Judge  Grubb  dismissed  indict¬ 
ments  against  a  number  of  individuals  and  cor¬ 
porations. 

The  individual  defendants  against  whom  in¬ 
dictments  were  dismissed,  were: 

Robert  D.  Patterson,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  S.  P.  Patterson-Pocahontas  Company 
and  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Wey- 
anoke  Coal  &  Coke  Company. 

J.  Frank  Grimet,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Aileen  Coal  Company.  _ 

William  Leckie,  president  of  the  Leckie  Coal 
Company  and  president  of  the  West  Virginia  Po¬ 
cahontas  Coal  Sales  Corporation. 

W.  H.  Holland,  Jr.,  secretary  of  Ballinger  Coal 
Company. 

S.  W.  Patterson,  general  manager  of  Bottom 
Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Company. 


W.  C.  Stephenson,  president  of  Buckeye  Coal 
&  Coke  Company. 

J.  T.  Wilson,  treasurer  of  Dry  Fork  Colliery 
Company. 

W.  T.  Williams,  president  of  Dry  Fork  Colliery 
Company. 

'I'he  corporations  against  which  the  indictment 
was  dismissed  were  the  following ; 

Aileen  Coal  Company,  Arlington  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  Ashland  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Bailey- 
Wood  Coal  Company,  Nichol  Colliery  Company, 
Flat  Top  Coal  Mining  Company,  Iroquois  Coal 
Mining  Company,  Black  Wolf  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  Booth-Bowen  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Bot¬ 
tom  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Buckeye  Coal 
&  Coke  Company,  Cirrus  Coal  &  Coke  Company, 
Crystal  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Dry  Fork  Colliery 
Company,  Export  Coal  Company,  Gillian  Coal  & 
Coke  Company,  Keney’s  Creek  Colliery  Company. 
Kimball  Pocahontas  Coal  Company,  McDowell 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Michigan  Coal  Company, 
Mill  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Newlyn  Coal 
Company,  Oregon  Coal  Company,  S.  J.  Patterson- 
Pocahontas  Company,  Pemberton  Coal  &  'Coke 
Company,  Pemberton  Fuel  Company,  Shawnee 
Coal  &  (Soke  Company,  Stonewall  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  Stone  (Sliff  Coal  &  Coke  Company, 
Thomas  Coal  Company,  Turkey  Knob  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  United  Pocahontas  Coal  Company,  West 
Virginia  Pocahontas  Coal  Company,  Weyanoke 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Ballinger  Coal  Company. 

The  conditional  dismissals  pending  further 
proof  by  the  government  were  made  in  the  case 
of  W.  T.  Williams  and  the  following  companies ; 
The  Ashland  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  the  Flat 
Top  Coal  Mining  Company,  the  Iroquois  Coal 
Mining  Company,  the  Crystal  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Dry  Fork  Colliery  Company,  the  Mc¬ 
Dowell  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  the  Mill  Creek 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  the  Pemberton  Coal  & 
Coke  Company  and  the  Thomas  Coal  Company. 

On  Monday  the  judge  dismissed  the  indict¬ 
ment  against  D.  W.  Boone  of  Lookout,  W.  Va., 
together  with  the  indictments  against  the  two 
companies  of  which  he  was  president  and  general 
manager,  the  River  Valley  (Solliery  Company  and 
the  Sewell  Colliery  Company. 


Retail  Price  Fixing 

Washington,  July  12. — The  Coal  Production 
Committee  of  the  (Council  of  National  Defense 
has  taken  up  the  subject  of  the  retail  price  of 
both  hard  and  soft  coal,  and  Chairman  Francis 
S.  Peabody  plans  to  call  a  conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington  of  the  presidents  or  other  officers  of  re¬ 
tail  coal  dealers’  associations  and  members  of  the 
coal  production  committee.  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  Lane,  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  Fort, 
and  Food  Administrator  Herbert  Hoover  will 
probably  participate  in  the  conference.  The  re¬ 
cent  conference  between  bituminous  coal  oper¬ 
ators  and  jobbers  and  members  of  the  committee 
and  Secretary  Lane,  and  Commissioner  Fort  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  placing  of  the  limit  of  25  cents  a 
ton  on  jobbers’  commission,  and  an  effort  will  be 
made  through  the  conference  to  place  a  limit 
on  retailers’  profit  on  hard  and  soft  coal.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  already  reached  a 
tentative  agreement  with  the  anthracite  operators 
relative  to  maximum  prices,  and  will  probably 
reach  one  with  reference  to  jobbers’  commission. 

The  date  of  the  retailers’  conference  has  not 
yet  been  determined  upon  by  Chairman  Peabody. 


Colorado  Dealers  Meet 

Denver,  July  12.— (Special  Correspondence.)  — 
The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Colorado  Retail 
Coal  Dealers’  association  will  be  held  at  Colorado 
Springs  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
July  17,  18.  and  19.  An  interesting  program  has 
been  arranged,  and  in  vdew  of  the  strenuous 
conditions  of  the  coal  market,  there  promises  to 
be  a  large  attendance  of  coal  dealers. 

The  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  121  East  Pikes’  Peak  avenue.  Ad¬ 
dresses  by  W.  D.  Symes  and  A.  J.  Casey  will  be 
delivered  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Tuesday  evening  the  memhers  and  their  ladies 
will  enjoy  a  trip  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Mani- 
tou,  and  a  banquet  is  scheduled  for  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  .^ntlers  hotel,  when  the  members 
will  be  the  guests  of  the  operators  of  the  several 
districts  of  the  state.  ’  , 

The  retail  dealers  of  Colorado  Springs  will  also 
entertain  the  visitors  on  an  automobile  trip  cov¬ 
ering  the  South  Cheyenne  Canon,  the  Seven  Falls, 
through  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  and  the  residence 
section  of  Colorado  Springs. 
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New  England  Trade 

Boston,  July  12. —  (Special  Correspondence.)  — 
The  situation  has  not  changed  materially  since 
last  reports.  New  business  is  restricted  by  a 
common  belief  among  consumers  of  both  an¬ 
thracite  and  bituminous  who  have  not  contracted 
for  next  winter’s  supply  that  official  Washington 
will,  before  snow  flies,  reduce  prices  on  fuel  still 
further.  In  the  meantime  shippers,  thanks  to 
somebody,  are  very  busy  filling  contract  orders 
placed  some  time  ago.  Shippers  are  worrying 
less  over  the  future  than  consumers  are,  being 
thankful  “for  small  favors  received.” 

Probably  no  better  example  of  the  feeling 
among  consumers  is  found  than  in  the  retail  an¬ 
thracite  trade.  A  month  or  two  ago  the  retailer’s 
life  was  made  miserable  by  the  consumer  by  de¬ 
mands  for  deliveries.  Since  the  recent  flurry  at 
Washington  over  soft  coal  prices  and  a  subse¬ 
quent  reduction  in  local  retail  prices  for  same, 
consumers  of  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  have 
shown  less  desire  week  by  week  to  have  supplies 
in  cellars.  When,  therefore,  a  retail  dealer  has 
signified  to  a  consumer  that  supplies  were  ready 
for  delivery,  Mr.  Consumer  has  asked  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  delivery.  Such  extension  has  been  granted, 
but  Mr.  Consumer,  instead  of  retaining  his  origi¬ 
nal  number  on  delivery  lists,  is  put  at  the  foot 
of  the  list  and  in  the  fall  or  winter  will  have  to 
take  pot  luck.  In  other  words,  the  retailer  is 
doing  the  best  he  can  with  his  trade  and  no  more. 
The  same  attitude  is  taken  by  the  shipper  toward 
the  retailer.  No  more  is  asked ;  no  more  is  ex¬ 
pected;  everybody  is  doing  as  well  as  possible. 

Probably  the  lack  of  new  business  is  more 
noticeable  in  the  bituminous  market  than  in  the 
anthracite  because  of  recent  developments  at 
Washington.  While  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  average  price  of  soft  coal  at  the  mines  has 
been  fixed  at  $.3  a  ton,  nothing  really  definite  has 
been  announced.  Then,  too,  the  delay  in  start¬ 
ing  pooled  coal  has  served  to  make  for  greater 
uncertainty  among  consumers  as  regards  the 
future  market.  This  feeling  among  consumers 
is  shared  with  shippers  for  a  feature  of  the 
bituminous  market  during  the  past  week  has  been 
a  lack  of  authentic  shipping  prices.  Undoubtedly 
the  attitude  of  shippers  has  been  aggravated  by 
Government  takings  of  New  River  and  Poca¬ 
hontas  at  Hampton  Roads  ports  on  a  scale  that 
leaves  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  shipper  as  to 
just  where  he  stands.  Shippers  of  New  River 
and  Pocahontas,  as  well  as  Pennsylvania,  have 
adhered  to  f.  o.  b.  mine  prices  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Pennsylvania  tidewater  coal  has  been 
offered  more  freely  than  southern  has,  but  that 
means  very  little.  A  handful  of  Pennsylvania 
shippers  have  happened  to  have  some  unsold  coal 
at  tidewater  and  have  been  active  in  disposing 
of  it,  but  the  general  run  of  shippers  have  had 
no  free  coal  and  the  same  is  true  of  shippers  of 
southern  grades. 

As  a  result  no  free  coal  has  been  offered  at 
Mystic  Wharf  since  last  reports.  The  best  a 
consumer  can  do  in  seeking  new  business  is  $3.64 
on  cars  at  the  mines,  or  thereabouts  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  about  $5  or  slightly  better  for  New 
River  and  Pocahontas.  Should  the  marine 
freight  market  adjust  itself  more  closely  to  the 
f.  o.  b.  coal  costs  at  the  mines  more  business  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  result.  With  water  freights 
high  shipper  and  consumer  favor  all-rail  ship¬ 
ments  while  further  developments  at  Washing¬ 
ton  seem  likely.  We  hear  of  instances  where  all¬ 
rail  bituminous  has  been  shipped  as  far  north  as 
Rockport,  Maine,  and  then  carted  over  the  roads 
many  miles  at  less  cost  than  could  be  done  with 
water  transportation  to  a  Maine  port.  This  dis¬ 
parity  of  landed  costs  at  New  England  points 
accounts  for  the  increase  in  all-rail  shipments, 
undoubtedly.  The  Boston  &  Maine  is  doing  par¬ 
ticularly  well  in  handling  coal,  possibly  to  make 
an  impression  with  the  National  Fuel  Committee. 
The  road  itself  has  about  three  months’  supply 
on  hand  and  is  buying  all-rail  coal  as  fast  as 
possible,  keeping  away  from  tidewater  coal  be¬ 
cause  of  high  transportation  rates.  The  Bangor  & 
Aroostook,  although  not  covered  for  next  win¬ 
ter’s  supply,  is  supplied  for  the  immediate  future, 
and  the  Maine  Central  is  as  well  off  as  the 
Boston  &  Maine  is.  The  New  Haven  has  about 
two  months’  supply  on  hand  and  a  recent  state¬ 
ment  by  President  Edward  J.  Pearson  shows  how 
anxious  the  road  is  to  handle  coal,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  inability  to  do  so.  He  says :  “We  feel 
confident  of  our  ability  to  carry  all  coal  assigned 
to  us  at  the  mines  and  shipped  to  us  by  other 
roads.  New  coal  cars  are  our  only  pressing  need 
for  equipment.  W'e  are  now  repairing  400  old 
coal  cars,  a  process  of  four  or  five  months,  and 
within  a  year  the  delivery  of  500  new  ones  has 
been  completed.”  He  failed  to  state  what  the 


road  would  actually  do  between  now  and  Janu¬ 
ary  1st  in  the  matter  of  coal  deliveries. 

New  England  receipts  of  anthracite  by  water 
and  rail  continue  to  improve.  Deliveries  on  con¬ 
tract  since  last  reports  have  been  nearer  normal 
than  they  have  been  before  in  more  than  a  year. 
Receipts  have  been  about  evenly  divided  in  stove, 
egg  and  nut.  Pea  coal  is  the  shortest  thing  on 
the  list  at  the  moment.  Everything  coming  is 
delivered  on  old  contracts,  so  no  free  coal  is 
offered  at  Mystic  Wharf  or  elsewhere.  Both  big 
company  and  independent  prices  are  unchanged. 
Local  retail  prices  are  unchanged  on  a  basis  of 
$9.50  a  ton  for  stove,  egg  and  nut. 

The  marine  freight  rate  market  is  virtually 
unchanged  so  far  as  rates  are  concerned.  Space 
from  Hampton  Roads  ports  to  Boston  is  gener¬ 
ally  quoted  at  $2.50  a  ton,  while  from  New  York 
to  Boston  it  can  be  had  iox  $1.75  to  $1.80  a  ton, 
from  New  York  to  Pawtucket  for  $1.25  to  $1.50, 
and  to  Providence  for  about  ten  cents  a  ton  less. 
Some  of  the  anthracite  barges  recently  engaged 
in  trade  from  Hampton  Roads  ports  to  New 
England  points  have  been  put  on  regular  schedule, 
but  they  are  still  getting  return  cargoes  of  coke, 
etc.,  from  Boston  and  elsewhere  to  New  York. 


The  following  companies  have  been  granted 
Maine  charters :  Universal  Coal  Products,  Kit- 
tery,  $500,000 ;  Harry  W.  Foster,  Elmer  J.  Burn¬ 
ham,  Ralph  E.  Clark,  Alfcert  H.  Huntoon  and 
George  E.  Burnham,  all  of  Kittery.  Mining  and 
marketing  coal  and  manufacturing  coke,  am¬ 
monia,  gas  and  tar.  Ross  Towing  Company, 
Bangor,  $32,000;  Albert  B.  Patten,  Mildred  S. 
Patten,  Henry  T.  Sanborn,  all  of  Bangor.  Gen¬ 
eral  towing  business.  Kennebec  Wharf  &  Coal 
Company,  Portland,  $250,000;  Joseph  W.  Gor¬ 
man,  Worcester;  S.  E.  Hunt,  E.  L.  iMerriman, 
William  S.  Linnell  and  William  M.  Bradley,  Port¬ 
land.  Dealing  in  coal,  coke  and  wood. 


Baltimore  Trade 

Baltimore,  July  12. —  (Special  Correspondence.) 
— Under  a  self-imposed  price  limitation,  despite 
the  conflict  of  views  on  the  point  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  themselves,  all  branches  of  the  soft 
coal  trade  here  are  in  the  middle  of  a  period  of 
readjustment.  For  the  time  being  most  of  the 
coal  producers  and  shippers  are  working  mainly 
on  their  contract  obligations,  where  price  fixing 
cuts  no  figure.  Bunker  business,  which  is  also 
not  price  restricted  other  than  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  is  engaging  unusual  atten¬ 
tion  just  now. 

Mine  connections  generally  are  advised  by  cen¬ 
tral  bodies  to  quote  all  their  spot  coal  at  $3  to  the 
trade,  to  be  sold  at  a  mine  basis  of  $3.25  to  the 
consumer.  Some  of  this  cheap  coal  was  offered 
the  past  week  to  the  trade  here,  and  is  now 
changing  hands  to  consumers  at  $3.25  mine  basis. 
When  such  coal  is  passed  through  jobbers  the 
operators  are  exacting  an  honor  pledge  that  the 
fuel  will  not  be  disposed  of  at  advanced  prices. 
They  take  the  viewpoint  that  they  are  willing 
to  abide  by  the  government  desires  but  not  will¬ 
ing  to  sell  coal  cheaply  so  that  some  other  fellow 
can  reap  a  big  margin  of  profit.  There  is  some 
spot  coal  selling  here  undoubtedly  at  advanced 
prices.  Probably  not  a  little  has  brought  a  mine 
basis  of  $4.50  to  $5  for  spot  deliveries  here  the 
past  week.  This,  however,  is  a  period  of  re¬ 
adjustment  and  the  prospects  now  point  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  simmering  down  to  the  $3.25  basis  to  the 
consumers.  The  higher  prices  are  maintained 
now  by  the  fact  that  deliveries  of  the  low  priced 
coal  are  very  light. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  little  or  no  surplus 
coal  noted  at  terminals  here.  Rail  movement  is 
again  poor.  A  decided  shortage  of  coal  supply 
as  averaged  with  demand  would  be  in  evidence 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  soft 
coal  consumers  are  using  part  of  stored  stocks, 
which  they  had  intended  saving  for  next  winter, 
while  awaiting  a  flow  of  $3.25  coal  from  the  mines 
to  replenish  immediate  stocks. 

Starting  next  week  another  readjustment  period 
is  due.  At  that  time  it  is  planned  to  begin  the 
operation  of  the  pooling  plan  at  tide  here.  The 
seaboard  operation  will  be  started  first  in  this 
city  under  the  direction  of  Deputy  Tidewater 
Commissioner  Malone,  and  Philadelphia  will  fol¬ 
low  a  week  later.  New  York  and  Newport  News 
will  be  put  in  operation  a  short  time  thereafter 
according  to  present  plans.  There  are  a  good 
many  points  of  uncertainty  to  be  wiped  out  in  this 
arrangement. 

Anthracite  men  are  complaining  of  continued 
poor  supply.  While  awaiting  any  possible  federal 
price  adjustment  recommendation,  which  the  trade 
does  not  think  will  be  drastic  in  relation  to  hard 


fuel,  prices  here  have  taken  the  usual  monthly 
advance  of  ten  cents  a  ton.  Retail  prices  here 
are  as  follows:  Hard,  broken,  $9.20;  egg,  $8.70; 
stove,  $8.95;  chestnut,  $9.10;  pea,  $7.20.  Sun- 
bury  sizes  are  twenty-five  cents  above  the  hard 
prices.  Lykens  valley  egg  and  stove  run  sevent)’- 
five  cents  above  hard  prices  and  chestnut  sixty 
cents  above  hard  price. 


Birmingham  Trade 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  12. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  steam  trade  has  been  very  quiet 
in  the  Alabama  field  for  a  week,  there  being  a 
slightly  better  demand  for  lump  for  commercial 
and  domestic  use.  Consumers  who  provide  for 
their  requirements  on  the  spot  market  have  been 
very  sparse  with  their  orders,  apparently  desir¬ 
ing  to  hold  off  as  long  as  possible  awaiting  the 
final  adjustment  of  the  price  controversy  being 
carried  on  by  government  officials  as  a  result  of 
the  agreement  reached  between  the  coal  operators 
and  coal  committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  fixing  minimum  and  maximum  prices 
for  Alabama  coal.  The  schedules  settled  upon 
were  practically  the  figures  on  which  the  coal 
trade  in  this  district  has  been  based  for  a  month 
or  more  past,  and  should  not  have  proven  a  dis¬ 
turbing  factor  in  the  market.  Coal  men  are  of 
the  opinion  that  buying  will  again  become  active 
shortly,  as  railroad  and  industrial  needs  are  just 
as  urgent  as  ever,  and  practically  no  stocking  has 
been  possible  in  the  past.  The  maximum  price 
of  $4  per  ton  mines  is  being  adhered  to  for  Black 
Creek  and  Cahaba  coal,  $3.50  for  Carbon  Hill, 
Corona  and  like  grades,  and  $3.00  for  Big  Seam 
and  the  other  lower  grade  coals.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  a  considerable  aggregate  tonnage  sold 
by  operators  at  figures  above  the  maximum  for 
the  respective  grades  has  been  canceled  by  the 
buyers,  operators  and  brokers  very  willingly  ac¬ 
cepting  cancellations  in  such  cases,  though  the 
agreement  with  government  officials  did  not  con¬ 
template  interference  with  existing  contracts. 

Domestic  prices  have  not  been  affected  as  yet 
to  the  householder,  and  Montevallo  lump  and  nut 
coal  is  being  retailed  at  $6.25 ;  Cahaba  lump  and 
nut,  $6.00  to  $6.25,  and  like  grades  of  Carbon 
Hill  around  $5.50. 


June  Anthracite  Report 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  July  10. — The  shipments  of 
anthracite  for  June,  according  to  reports  to  the 
Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  established  a 
new  record,  not  only  for  that  month,  but  for  any 
month  in  the  history  of  the  region. 

Mine  and  washery  operations  were  both  pushed 
to  the  limit  permitted  by  the  supply  of  labor  and 
of  railroad  cars  and  they  responded  by  a  record¬ 
making  tonnage  of  which  the  railroad  shipments 
amounted  to  7,049,037  tons,  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  month  (which,  in  turn,  had  been  the 
maximum  May  record)  of  131,512  tons.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  anthracite  mining 
that  the  shipments  have  exceeded  7,000,000  tons. 

Compared  with  June,  1916,  the  shipments  last 
month  showed  an  increase  of  1,412,062  tons,  or 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  largest  previous  shipments  were  made  in 
March  of  this  year  when  the  quantity  sent  to 
market  was  6,989,075  tons. 

Total  shipments  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1917  have  amounted  to  37,667,093  tons,  against 
33,421,665  tons  in  1916,  and  32,328,991  tons  in 
1915,  the  increase  over  1916  being  4,245,428  tons, 
or  twelve  and  seven-tenths  per  cent,  and  over  1915, 
5,338,102  tons,  or  sixteen  per  cent. 

This  record,  made  in  spite  of  a  pronounced 
shortage  of  labor,  exceeds  the  most  optimistic 
anticipations  and  more  than  keeps  the  promise 
made  by  the  operators  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  that  the  production  of  1917  would  be  in¬ 
creased  over  1916  and  that  the  public  requirements 
would  be  supplied. 

Distributed  by  carrier  companies  the  shipments 
during  June  were  as  follows : 

Tune.1917  June, 1916  Year  1917  Year  1916 
P  &  R  R.  \V.  .‘.1,341, 870  1,087,183  7,177,908  6,322,998 

L'  V  R.  R . 1,347,205  1,000,553  6,741.996 

C.  R.  R.  of  N.  T.  771,365 


D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  k. 1.085,072 

D.  &  H.  Co .  818.337 

Penna.  R.  R....  500,037 

Erie  R.  R .  807,047 

N.  Y.  O.  &  \V.  R. 

W  .  181,965 

L.  &  X.  E.  R.  R.  335,602 


5,830,559 
633,572  4.073,044  3,447.585 

873,278  6,132,890  5,106.958 

580,046  4,110,640  3,5.59,974 

482,239  2.836,233  3,069,431 

666,529  4,371,476  4,013,663 

154,089  1,000,412  979.848 

261,711  1,819,864  1,192,874 


7,188,000  5.739,200  38,264.463  33.523.890 

•Deduction...  ^138,963  *102,225  *597,370  *102,225 

7,049,037  5,636,975  37,667.093  33,421.665 

■Deduction:  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  R.  R.  of 

J.  and  L.  &  N.  E.  R.  R. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  July  12. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Commercial  demand  remains  quiet, 
and  but  for  the  lake  trade  there  would  be  a  soft 
market.  The  good  feature  more  than  offsets  the 
bad.  Buyers  from  the  northwest  are  more  in  evi¬ 
dence  than  at  any  time  since  the  season  opened. 
Several  big-tonnage  pieces  of  business  are  open  to 
all-comers  here.  Within  the  past  week  or  two 
demand  has  taken  the  aggressive  turn  of  keeping 
special  northwest  representatives  in  Columbus  and 
at  Nelsonville  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  every¬ 
thing  that  may  be  available.  An  official  of  one  of 
the  big  dock-owning  companies,  in  Columbus  re¬ 
cently,  stated  that  docks  were  able  to  accumulate 
very  little  surplus,  as  the  coal  was  moving  to  the 
interior  almost  as  fast  as  received.  This  is 
accepted  to  mean  that  under  the  heaviest  ship¬ 
ments  there  will  be  no  break  in  the  lake  trade. 

The  dealer  trade  appears  to  be  acting  on  the 
theory  that  the  new  prices  will  in  some  way  auto¬ 
matically  keep  the  people  warm,  or  at  least  are 
being  governed  by  ^he  attitude  taken  in  this  matter 
by  their  customers.  There  has  been  a  much  less 
volume  of  coal  moved  to  the  domestic  trade  than 
is  usual  for  this  stage  of  the  season.  The  question 
of  price  is  being  kept  stirred  up  by  the  state 
authorities,  who  now  have  a  special  committee  at 
work  on  the  problem,  and  buyers  are  holding  back 
in  the  belief  that  in  so  doing  they  will  get  still 
cheaper  coal.  This  applies  in  great  measure  to 
the  steam  as  well  as  to  the  domestic  trade.  The 
way  the  shipper  views  the  situation  is  that  in 
August  and  September  the  matter  of  price  vvill 
be  secondary  to  that  of  transportation  facilities 
and  mine  output. 

There  has  been  less  friction  over  claims  for 
rebate  on  coal  caught  rolling  when  the  new  quo¬ 
tations  went  into  effect  than  promised  to  be  the 
case.  Cancellations  have  also  lessened  somewhat. 
On  short  and  long-time  contracts  buyers  as  a  rule 
are  living  up  to  terms  without  dispute. 

With  Hocking  and  West  Virginia  both  selling 
at  $3.50  for  prepared  and  $3  for  unprepared  sizes, 
and  Pomeroy  at  $3.75  and  $3.25,  the  former  is 
bearing  the  heaviest  burden  of  demand,  as  being 
more  plentiful,  and  as  having  the  more  favorable 
freight  rate.  Splint  coals,  which  had  dwindled  to 
a  small  volume  on  the  open  western  market  even 
in  the  period  of  highest  prices,  are  even  more 
scarce.  A  very  large  per  cent  of  the  Porneroy 
output  is  tied  up  for  the  season  on  lake  business. 

There  are  several  features  of  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  about  which  some  wholesalers  are  still  con¬ 
fused.  One  is  as  to  whether  the  twenty-five  cents 
a  ton  commission  to  jobbers  is  to  be  divided 
among  two  or  more  firms  having  a  part  of  the 
same  transaction,  but  the  belief  is  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  that  the  price  to  the  final  buyer  must  not 
be  more  than  the  commission  stated,  based  on  the 
selling  price  at  the  mines.  There  has  also  been  a 
question  raised  in  regard  to  the  West  Virginia 
bituminous  prices  applying  to  smokeless.  Local 
jobbers  are  inclined  to  feel  that  they  would  be 
taking  cliances  by  placing  other  interpretation  on 
the  federal  ruling,  though  some  higher  quotations 
have  been  made  in  this  market.  Tonnage  is  scarce 
under  quite  an  active  demand.  A  representative 
Pocahontas  jobber  believes  that  although  pro¬ 
ducers  are  standing  aloof  at  present,  that  they 
will  shortly  be  seeking  business  at  the  $3.50  price. 
There  is  a  limit,  he  thinks,  to  the  amount  of  coal 
that  the  Government  will  buy  at  the  higher  prices 
which  it  is  now  paying.  Some  producers  of 
smithing  coal  take  the  stand  that  their  product  is 
a  manufactured  article,  in  the  same  sense  as  is 
coke,  and  does  not  come  under  official  regulation. 

Within  the  past  few  days  cars  on  the  principal 


coal-carrying  roads  tapping  Southern  Ohio  have 
again  rebounded  to  near  the  one  hundred  per  cent 
point,  following  a  clean-up  from  congestion  of 
loads  due  to  inadequate  motive  power.  This  relief 
is  regarded  as  being  only  temporary. 

The  Columbus  retail  market  is  still  more  or  less 
unsettled,  but  the  following  new  schedule  of  prices 
has  been  issued  by  a  leading  firm  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  accepted  as  standard  :  Hocking  lump,  $6 ; 
West  Virginia  lump,  $6.50 ;  white  and  red  ash 
lump,  $6.50;  smokeless,  $6.75.  The  fifty  cents  a 
ton  difference  between  Hocking  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  based  on  the  temporary  increase  of  differ¬ 
ential  between  the  two  fields,  growing  out  of  the 
Ohio  Utilities  Commission  holding  up  the  new 
freight  tariffs  on  intrastate  shipments.  For  rea¬ 
sons  already  stated,  smithing  is  an  uncertain  fac¬ 
tor,  and  is  tentatively  held  by  retailers  at  $8.  Few 
yards  have  any  anthracite  in  stock,  but  early 
relief  is  promised,  the  prevailing  prices  being  $8.50 
for  grate,  $8.75  for  egg  and  stove  and  $9  for 
chestnut.  Business  is  quiet,  the  average  consum¬ 
er  taking  chances  on  delivery  in  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  further  drop  in  prices. 

Columbus  News  Notes 

O.  S.  Roberts  of  the  Roberts  Coal  Company, 
Jackson,  Ohio,  was  in  Columbus  Monday. 

Upon  completion  of  inspection  of  coal  mines  in 
Southern  Ohio,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Fire  Marshal,  they  are  pronounced  on  the  whole 
as  being  reasonably  safe. 

Both  members  of  the  firm  known  as  the  Beckley 
&  Myers  Coal  Company,  prominent  Springfield 
retailers,  made  a  personal  visit  to  the  market  here 
last  week. 

Among  recent  incorporations  are ;  The  Inter¬ 
state  Company,  Columbus,  $5,000,  Robert  Laylin ; 
Martin  Coal  Company,  Nelsonville,  $12,000;  J.  M. 
Hyde;  Big  Six  Coal  Company,  Shawnee,  $10,000, 
John  C.  Jaynes. 

Thomas  Johnson  of  the  Lorain  Coal  &  Dock 
Company  has  disposed  of  his  town  residence. 
Broad  street  and  Grant  avenue,  on  99-year  lease  to 
a  company  which  will  erect  what  will  be  known 
as  the  McKinley  Hospital.  The  company  will  have 
the  privilege  of  buying  the  site  within  fifteen  years 
at  $150,000. 

The  Russell  Run  Coal  Company  of  Columbus 
is  defendant  in  an  action  brought  by  the  Clay- 
craft  Brick  Company,  also  of  this  city,  for  breach 
of  contract.  It  is  claimed  that  7,416  tons  of  coal 
were  to  have  been  furnished  at  $2.25  a  ton,  and 
failure  to  realize  on  this  contract  caused  the 
plaintiff  to  buy  in  the  open  market  at  $4  a  ton. 
The  sum  of  $12,486  damages  is  asked. 

Surviving  members  of  the  family  of  Morris  L. 
Sternberger,  deceased,  who  was  a  former  promi¬ 
nent  Ohio  coal  operator,  have  filed  petition  in 
court  to  change  their  names  from  Sternberger  to 
Stephenson.  The  petitioners  are  residents  of 
Jackson,  Ohio.  The  object  stated  is  to  escape 
from  the  prejudice  which  attaches  to  a  German 
name. 

The  will  of  the  late  Horace  L.  Chapman,  admit¬ 
ted  to  probate  here  during  the  past  week,  places 
the  estate  at  $550,000,  all  except  $50,000  being  in 
real  estate.  Aside  from  a  legacy  of  $1,000  to  his 
son-in-law,  H.  N.  Rose  of  Cleveland,  and  two 
other  small  bequests,  the  estate  is  divided  among 
his  widow,  Frank  B.  Chapman,  son,  and  Mrs. 
Grace  Rose,  daughter.  All- members  of  the  family 
may  occupy  the  home  here  as  long  as  desired. 


Request  is  made  that  certain  pieces  of  improved 
Columbus  real  estate  be  held  for  sixteen  years. 

In  the  interests  of  larger  coal  movement  to  the 
northwest,  the  Hocking  Valley  Railway  has  or¬ 
dered  the  abandonment  of  two  passenger  trains 
that  have  been  in  daily  operation  for  over  twenty- 
five  years.  No.  31,  leaving  Columbus  for  Toledo 
at  6  a.  m.,  and  No.  32,  arriving  at  Columbus  from 
Toledo  at  11  ;40,  are  the  trains  to  be  discontinued. 
It  is  stated  that  by  this  means  the  road  can  haul 
twenty-four  per  cent  more  coal.  The  two  other 
passenger  trains  each  way  daily  between  Columbus 
and  Toledo  will  continue  to  run  on  present  sched¬ 
ule.  Railroad  officials  state  that  reports  from  the 
northwest  indicate  a  shortage  of  1,000,000  tons  of 
coal. 

One  of  the  three  leading  operations  of  the 
Pomeroy  field,  that  owned  by  the  Pittsburgh  Min¬ 
ing  Company,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
New  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  of  Columbus,  a 
branch  organization  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Pittsburgh.  The  property  dbnsists  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  mine  of  600  tons  daily  capacity  and  2,500  acres 
of  coal  lands.  Further  enlargement  of  activities 
on  the  part  of  the  interests  of  which  the  purchas¬ 
ing  company  is  a  part,  is  expected  to  follow  the 
trip  of  inspection  now  being  made  by  G.  C.  Weit- 
zel,  president  of  the  New  Pittsburgh,  in  several 
West  Virginia  districts.  Prospective  new  prop¬ 
erties  will  be  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Coal  Company,  a  dock  concern,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Reiss  interests  in  the  northwest. 

July  13  is  the  date  set  by  the  Ohio  Utilities 
Commission  for  hearing  arguments  on  the  recent 
coal-rate  increases  filed  by  the  railroads.  The  new 
tariffs  were  to  have  gone  into  effect  on  July  1,  but 
were  suspended  for  thirty  days  by  the  commission. 
The  restriction  is  on  Ohio  coal  consigned  to 
Ohio  points.  Coal  shipped  from  outside  the  state 
or  consigned  from  Ohio  mines  to  points  outside 
take  the  new  rates  under  authority  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  A  temporary  in¬ 
crease  in  differential  is  thus  created  between  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio  coal.  West  Virginia  shipments 
into  Columbus  are  now  subject  to  $1  a  ton  freight, 
an  advance  of  ten  cents  a  ton,  while  Hocking  coal 
into  Columbus  remains  at  sixty  cents,  pending  the 
final  action  of  the  Ohio  commission. 
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South  China  Coal  Fields 

Consul  General  George  E.  Ander¬ 
son  of  Hongkong  recently  reported 
to  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  that: 

The  eftect  of  a  lack  of  transport 
as  well  as  a  satisfactory  mining  law 
in  China  are  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  while  a  fair  grade  of  Japanese 
hiluminous  coal  cost  in  Hongkong 
and  Canton  $13  to  $1C,  gold,  per  ton, 
and  cannot  readily  be  had  even  at 
that  price  at  times,  coal  of  good  to 
fine  (juality  can  be  had  at  native 
mines  in  the  interior  not  far  from 
waterways  at  ten  cents,  Chinese  cur¬ 
rency,  per  100  catties  (seventy-five 
cents  gold)  per  short  ton.  The  mines 
and  mining  and  condition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  described  by  a  correspondent 
in  a  Hongkong  newspaper: 

‘‘The  writer  has  recently  had  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the 
coal  fields  of  Kwangsi,  which  are 
situated  near  Sipa  in  the  Lohch’eng 
prefecture.  The  region  is  alive  with 
men,  women  and  children,  all  busily 
engaged  in  either  mining  the  coal 
from  the  various  shafts  or  carrying 
it  to  adjoining  markets  for  sale  or 
private  consumption.  The  coal  is  of 
the  best  quality  No.  1  anthracite  and 
is  being  mined  in  fairly  large  quanti¬ 
ties  by  the  Chinese,  who  are  operat¬ 
ing  the  mines.  No  machinery  is  used, 
picks  and  shovels  and  the  ordinary 
carrying  baskets  being  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  hardy  workmen.  How¬ 
ever,  in  spite  of  the  primitive  meth¬ 
ods  in  which  the  coal  is  being  mined, 
the  dififerent  shafts  are  yielding  on 
an  average  10,000  catties  per  day  and 
affording  employment  to  hundreds  of 
people  who,  during  the  winter  months, 
find  it  hard  to  secure  employment. 
Some  of  the  shafts  are  about  thirty 
feet  deep,  though  at  the  present  time 
the  smaller  pits  seem  to  be  produc¬ 
ing  the  best  coal  and  the  greatest 
yield.  The  price  of  coal  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  place  in  which  it  is 
bought.  Coal  at  the  pit’s  mouth  is 
selling  as  low  as  ten  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  catties,  but  when  the  coal  is 


delivered  at  a  distance  the  carriage 
adds  considerably  to  the  original 
price. 

“For  the  people  living  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  mines  coal 
is  a  much  cheaper  fuel  than  firewood 
or  mountain  grass,  and  is  used  ex¬ 
tensively  by  the  people  in  both  city 
and  country  alike.  Most  of  the  homes 
in  the  so-called  coal  region  have  a 
‘fire  pit’  dug  in  the  center  of  the  mud 
floor,  in  which  the  coal  fire  is  sel¬ 
dom  extinguished.  The  people  are 
finding  coal  to  be  economical  both 
as  to  money  and  time,  and  it  is  prov¬ 
ing  a  boon  in  a  district  where  fuel 
is  scarce  and  hard  to  secure.  The 
only  hindrance  to  those  mines  be¬ 
coming  a  paying  investment  to  those 
who  have  capital  to  invest  is  the  lack 
of  shipping  facilities  and  means  of 
export.  The  Dragon  river,  which  is 
the  only  navigable  waterway  in  that 
district,  and  up  which  small  native 
craft  can  ply,  only  flows  at  the  near¬ 
est  point  to  within  thirty  miles  of 
the  mines,  and  as  the  road  over  which 
the  coal  must  be  carried  is  rocky  and 
precipitous,  it  makes  shipment  by  this 
route  prohibitive  and  unfeasible. 

“When  the  Hengchow,  Yamchow 
(Kinchow)  railway  is  completed  it  is 
proposed  to  lay  a  trunk  line  from 
Liuchow-Fu  to  King-yuan,  and  when 
this  becomes  an  actuality  it  will  in¬ 
crease  shipping  facilities  and  cause 
some  of  the  districts  that  are  now 
barren  and  unproductive  to  become 
the  Eldorados  of  this  Province  and 
bring  lucrative  employment  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  as  well  as  a  rich  reve¬ 
nue  to  the  Chinese  government.” 

There  are  deposits  of  good  quality 
coal  at  points  much  nearer  Canton 
and  Hongkong  and  near  navigable 
waterways,  but  the  unsettled  nature 
of  Chinese  mining  laws  and  unsettled 
conditions  have  made  the  more  or 
less  extensive  investments  that  are 
necessary  to  develop  mines  on  a 
modern  and  satisfactory  basis  too  un¬ 
certain  to  attract  foreign  investors. 
A  continuation  of  the  present  freight 
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rates  and  the  resulting  shortage  of 
fuel  supplies  in  South  China,  however, 
vvill  doubtless  stimulate  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  coal  in  China  very  materially. 

Coal  Mine  Fatalities 

Compiled  by  Albert  II.  Fay 
The  reports  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  received  from  the  State  mine  in¬ 
spectors  of  all  States,  except  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Kentucky,  show  that  109  men 
were  killed  in  and  about  the  coal  mines 
of  the  States  reporting  during  March,* 
1917,  as  compared  with  76  in  the  same 
States  during  March,  1916. 

On  March  13,  1916,  an  explosion  at 
Henderson  No.  1  mine,  Hendersonville, 
Pa.,  resulted  in  the  death  of  14  men. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1917, 
468  men  were  killed  by  coal-mine  acci¬ 
dents  in  the  United  States.  This  figure 
does  not  include  fatalities  in  Kentucky 
and  Georgia  during  the  period  stated, 
nor  those  in  Pennsylvania  during  March, 


for  which  no  reports  have  been  received. 
During  the  corresponding  months  of 
1916,  after  eliminating  the  same  three 
States  for  purposes  of  comparison,  there 
were  489  fatalities,  the  1917  figures  thus 
showing  a  reduction  of  21  fatalities 
from  the  record  of  the  previous  year. 

•Does  not  include  Georgia  and  Oregon, 
which  have  no  inspection  service,  the  reports 
being  received  direct  from  the  operators  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  However,  there  was  only 
one  fatality  in  these  states  in  March,  1916. 
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The  Government  Tries  to  Organize  Business 

The  Controversy  Over  the  Coal  Conference  Program  Discloses  at  Once 
the  Lack  of  Harmony  in  Washington  and  the  Danger  Ahead  of  Business 


The  leaders  in  every  other  industry  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  becoming  interested  in  Washington’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  coal  because  they  are  beginning  to 
see  that  it  reflects  Washington’s  attitude  toward 
their  business  also.  It  is  true  that  the  politicians 
are  not  wrangling  over  coal  alone.  They  are 
trying,  in  coal,  to  find  a  program  by  which  all  in¬ 
dustry  can  be  regulated. 

The  big  fact  is  that  coal  was  the  first  industry 
to  be  called  to  Washington  to  be  regulated.  It 
was  compelled  to  set  the  nation’s  pace.  It  was 
summoned  ahead  of  all  others,  not  because  its 
prices  were  the  highest,  because  they  were  not. 
It  was  not  first  to  be  called  because  its  practices 
were  immoral.  They  were  not.  It  was  first  to 
be  regulated  merely  because  it  is  the  one  industry 
which,  aside  from  food  and  clothing,  touches  all 
of  the  people  the  most  intimately.  Some  of  the 
politicians  went  on  the  theory  that  no  one  would 
object  seriously  to  almost  anything  done  to  coal 
because  it  has  neither  political  nor  financial 
friends  to  fight  its  battles.  So  they  supposed 
they  could  start  a  fashion  in  coal  and  then  extend 
it  to  other  industries  because  they  would  have  a 
precedent  established. 

The  writer  of  this  article  had  studied  the  coal 
men’s  attitude  toward  regulation  during  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  to  the  conference  of  June  26.  Six 
months  ago,  they  were  expecting  such  a  call  and 
were  ready  for  it.  Three  months  ago,  they  were 
eager  for  some  public  action  which  would  help 
them  to  bring  their  prices  under  control.  They 
wanted  to  act  jointly  and  bring  down  prices  them¬ 
selves,  but  could  not  for  fear  of  the  law.  There¬ 
fore,  they  wanted  the  nation  to  vacate  its  own 
law  that  they  might  do  what  the  people  wanted — 
bring  down  prices  by  a  concert  of  action. 

The  Coal  Conference 

The  writer  sat  through  the  three  days  of  the 
conference.  He  heard  Secretary  Lane  issue  his 
challenge  to  the  operators  to  be  patriots  and  to 
reduce  their  prices.  He  saw  four  hundred  of 
them  rise  to  their  feet  when  that  challenge  was 
thrown  down.  He  heard  them  give  three  tremen¬ 
dous  cheers  for  Lane  that  said  plainly  that  they 
would  do  what  he  asked. 

Within  an  hour  it  was  made  plain  that  these 
men  had  not  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  to  shout 
and  to  let  that  end  it.  They  were  there  to  act. 
It  is  true  that  Fort,  of  the  Trade  Commission, 
had  warned  them  that  Congress  would  act  if  they 
didn’t.  It  is  true  also  that  Pomerene’s  Senate 
Committee  was  sitting  at  the  same  hour  to  con¬ 
sider  a  law  to  confiscate  coal  mines.  It  is  true 
that  they  were  in  a  fever  of  haste  to  act  before 
the  Senate  Committee  and  the  Senate  could  beat 
them  to  it.  Indeed,  they  were  in  such  a  hot  race 
with  the  Pomerene  Committee  they  refused  to 
take  time  to  debate  their  own  proposals.  Instead, 
they  passed  any  resolution  presented,  if  Mr.  Pea¬ 
body  said  he  approved  it. 

These  men  were  only  ready  for  such  hasty 
action  because  they  had  studied  the  need  and 
were  prepared  to  act.  They  knew  what  the  na¬ 
tion  expected  of  them,  and  what  they  were  ready 
to  do.  They  saw  a  legal  way  to  do  it.  They 
plunged  into  the  Lane  program  without  caution. 

Even  so,  business  men  in  America  have  seldom 
taken  such  a  risk.  In  its  final  form,  their  resolu¬ 
tion  did  not  fix  their  maximum  prices.  It  left 
that  finally  to  three  governmental  agencies. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  coal  productive  capacity 
“assented”  to  an  arrangement  by  which  someone 
else  should  fix  their  prices.  And  they  at  once 
left  town  without  knowing  what  those  prices  were 
to  be  and  indeed  without  having  the  slightest  idea 
about  them. 

The  Awakening 

Then  came  the  disclosure  of  the  official  an¬ 
archy  in  Washington  and  the  great  awakening  in 


coal  circles.  They,  too,  fear  that  they  had  been 
too  hasty ;  too  eager  to  please ;  too  confiding  in 
Washington.  The  three  governmental  agencies 
into  whose  hands  this  great  power  over  coal  had 
been  thrust  were  the  cabinet,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
The  coal  men  had  acted  as  a  unit.  There  was 
no  harmony  in  the  public  agencies. 

For  the  cabinet,  the  action  of  the  coal  men 
v/as  accepted  and  praised  by  Mr.  Lane.  For  the 
same  cabinet,  the  same  action  was  condemned 
and  repudiated  by  Secretary  Baker. 

For  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  action 
was  accepted  and  endorsed  by  John  Franklin 
Fort,  a  member.  He  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
miitee  on  resolutions  which  prepared  the  docu¬ 
ment  in  its  final  form.  In  presenting  it,  he  said : 

‘Ti  you  men  will  pass  this  resolution,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  assume  responsibility  for  your  ac¬ 
tion.  And  I,  who  tell  you  this,  am  an  officer  of 
this  government.” 

But,  William  B.  Colver,  another  member  of  the 
corr.mission,  repudiated  IMr.  Fort  and  complained 
to  Mr.  Baker  about  what  had  been  done. 

For  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  Francis 
S.  Peabody  endorsed  and  praised  the  coal  men’s 
action.  He  has  been  sworn  into  the  government 
service.  He  is  an  officer  of  the  nation.  He  is 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  Council  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense.  But,  Newton  D.  Baker,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  repu¬ 
diated  Mr.  Peabody. 

And  there  you  have  the  whole  story.  One 
branch  of  the  government  invited  the  coal  men 
to  take  action  and  even  threatened  them  with 
dire  consequences  unless  they  did  put  down  their 
prices.  They  had  no  sooner  acted  than  other 
coordinate  forces  in  the  government— coordinate 
and  not  superior,  understand — declared  that  the 
work  must  be  undone.  Thus  the  coal  men  thought 
they  were  responding  to  the  wish  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  But  they  had  no  sooner  acted  than 
they  were  told  that  the  government  was  dis¬ 
pleased. 

These  coal  men  were  not  angry  even  then.  They 
were  not  chagrined.  They  were  simply  amazed. 
They  asked : 

“In  the  name  of  God,  who  is  the  government 
here,  and  what  does  it  want  us  to  do?  Who 
shall  we  obey.  Who  may  say  the  final  word  as 
to  what  shall  be  done,  and  how?” 

The  Final  Authority 

The  coal  men  hoped  that  when  it  was  proved 
that  the  approving  and  repudiating  cabinet  mem¬ 
bers  and  commissions  were  incompetent  to  han¬ 
dle  the  situation,  they  would  get  a  concrete  word 
from  the  President  that  would  end  the  uncer¬ 
tainty.  They  hoped,  there,  to  find  a  program  and 
a  purpose. 

But,  the  President  has,  since  that  conference, 
spoken  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  No  one 
believes  he  is  mentally  confused.  But  everyone 
believes  he  has  been  most  badly  advised. 

He  has  called  upon  business  men,  for  example, 
to  reduce  their  prices.  The  coal  men  have  done 
that.  And  because  they  have  done  what  he  asked 
they  took  his  statement  as  an  endorsement  in 
part  of  their  action. 

He  has,  on  many  occasions,  spoken  boldly  for 
self-government  as  the  one  abiding  democratic 
principle.  The  coal  men  tried  to  give  self-gov¬ 
ernment  and  self-regulation  to  their  own  indus¬ 
try  and  through  it  to  others.  They  had  reason 
to  believe  that  their  action  was  pleasing  to  the 
President  because  it  conformed  to  one  of  his 
doctrines. 

He  has  said  that  business  people  ought  not  to 
ask  the  government  to  pay,  for  the  things  it  uses 
to  fight  for  democracy,  a  price  which  netted  them 


a  profit.  The  coal  men,  in  an  effort  to  comply, 
cut  from  their  maximum  price  the  fifty  cents 
a  ton  which  measures  their  profit  under  the  Lane- 
Peabody  schedule.  Thus,  they  practically  gave 
their  coal  to  the  government  at  cost.  But  when 
this  had  been  done,  the  President  said  in  a  force¬ 
ful  public  statement  that  there  must  be  no  such 
thing  as  two  prices — a  price  to  the  Government 
and  another  price  to  the  people. 

And,  finally,  the  President  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Democratic  floor  leader.  In  this  he  urged  that 
control  of  coal  should  be  included  in  the  bill 
which  controls  food.  In  that  way,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  repudiated  the  conference 
action  of  the  coal  men  regardless  of  the  fact  they 
had  rushed  to  take  this  conference  action  because 
they  thought  they  were  doing  what  he  wanted. 

When  the  coal  men  saw  that  these  contradic¬ 
tions  in  the  President’s  wishes  and  statements 
were  added  to  the  confusion  and  disagreement 
in  the  lower  branches  of  the  Government,  they 
asked  in  still  greater  amazement : 

“Who  can  tell  us  what  the  Government  wants? 
Who  can  tell  us  what  to  do  that  we  may  arrive 
at  a  common  point  with  Washington  ?” 

Coal  Men  Alarmed 

With  all  this  in  mind,  we  speak  candidly  and 
yet  with  truth  when  we  say  that  the  coal  trade 
is  alarmed  by  the  utter  lack  of  any  definite  pur¬ 
pose  or  of  any  clearly  defined  program  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  wishes  today  that  it  might  withdraw 
its  action.  It  regrets  its  feverish  haste.  The 
writer  has  heard  not  one,  but  many  coal  men  say : 

“When  the  officers  of  any  single  coal  company 
cannot  agree  on  what  policy  is  to  be  pursued,  the 
stockholders  throw  it  into  the  hands  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver  that  the  property  rights  may  be  protected. 
What  shall  we  do  to  protect  property  rights 
when  the  whole  industry  is  to  be  forced  into 
the  hands  of  a  commission,  the  members  of  which 
cannot  agree  as  to  what  policy  is  to  be  pursued? 
Who,  then — if  anyone — will  protect  the  property 
rights? 

“Shall  we — to  escape  the  chaos  in  the  political 
mind  at  Washington — throw  the  industry  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  hence  into  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  court?  Is  that  the  only 
way  to  escape  anarchy  at  Washington?” 

The  editors  of  this  paper  believe  that  the  other 
business  interests  of  the  United  States  will  see 
that  so  long  as  this  chaos  exists  they  have  a 
common  cause  with  coal.  It  is  our  conviction 
that  they  will  hesitate  before  entrusting  all  the 
money  invested  in  their  business  to  the  uncertain 
hands  of  Washington.  It  is  our  belief  that  men 
in  .other  industries  will  consider  the  following  a 
fair  statement  of  the  present  situation : 

To  “make  America  safe  for  business”  is  the 
necessary  work  of  business  organizations  in  the 
next  few  months.  But  America  cannot  be  made 
safe  for  business  until  members  of  the  cabinet 
can  agree  among  themselves,  since  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  is  necessary  to  a  program  and  since  a 
program  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  business. 

Ahso,  the  members  of  commissions  must  agree 
among  themselves  that  they  may  have  a  definite 
program*  by  which  to  guide  the  businesses  they 
propose  to  regulate.  This  is  essential  if  the 
regulated  businesses  are  to  be  in  safe  hands. 

Thus  is  brought  out  a  thing  to  do  and  the  way 
to  do  it.  This  country  must  be  made  safe  for 
business.  The  way  to  do  it  is  either  to  bring 
the  regulating  forces  into  harmony  and  unity  of 
purpose  or  give  I'p  the  idea  of  governmental  regu¬ 
lation.  .  . 

We  hold  that  the  cabinet  or  a  commission,  so 
long  as  it  is  without  unitv,  has  no  right  to  ask 
an  entire  industry  to  submit  to  it.  To  so  submit 
would  be  onlv  to  invite  endless  confusion  and 
h  reparable  commercial  disaster. 
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Smoothing  the  Rough  Places  in  Coal  Program 

The  Haste  With  Which  Operators  Acted  Made  for  Rough  Plans 
But  the  Irregularities  Are  Disappearing  Under  Careful  Revision 


While  everyone  recognizes  that  the  principle  of 
business  self-government,  which  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Lane-Peabody  maximum  price  ar¬ 
rangement,  is  the  ideal,  it  is  now  realized  that 
the  plan  as  presented  has  many  rough  spots. 
These  must  and  will  be  smoothed  out. 

These  rough  spots  are  incident  to  the  speed  with 
which  the  program  was  thrown  together,  rather 
than  being  inherent  in  the  scheme  of  self  govern¬ 
ment  itself.  To  get  an  idea  of  what  speed  was 
necessary,  attention  must  be  called  again  to  the 
scene  when  the  conference  convened. 

The  four  hundred  coal  men  had  been  gathered 
from  all  the  producing  fields  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river.  Almost  all  of  them  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  without  any  detailed  knowledge  of  what 
was  to  be  proposed.  The  call  simply  said  that 
“matters  of  extreme  importance”  were  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  These  men  responded  with  the  notion 
that  Mr.  Peabody  had  something  in  mind. 

They  thought  that  maybe  this  had  something 
to  do  with  fixing  a  maximum  price.  They  didn’t 
know  in  reality  what  was  up. 

The  Call  to  Action 

The  operators  went  into  a  conference  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning.  The  first  thing  which  confronted 
them  was  the  realization  that  they  were  in  a 
race  with  Congress  to  see  which  should  act  first. 
Congress  had  before  it,  either  in  the  house  or 
senate,  seven  bills  each  one  of  which  proposed 
to  do  for  coal  what  the  coal  men  were  that  morn¬ 
ing  asked  to  do  for  themselves. 

And  to  emphasize  the  need  for  immediate  ac¬ 
tion,  it  was  announced  from  the  platform  that 
Senator  Pomerene’s  committee  was  then  in  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  senate  to  discuss  one  of  the  most 
radical  of  those  seven  bills.  Indeed,  some  coal 
men  from  the  conference  were  taken  out  of  their 
own  deliberation  to  appear  before  the  senate  com¬ 
mittee.  There  was  need  to  act  hastily  in  order 
to  preserve  the  principle  of  self-government  as 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  enforced  government 
by  bureaus  at  Washington.  The  coal  men  didn’t 
lose  much  time  over  smoothing  out  the  rough 
places  when  this  need  for  speed  was  so  urgent. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  and  after 
a  rough  plan  of  action  had  been  outlined,  a  reso¬ 
lution  was  introduced  to  fix  a  tentative  and  tem¬ 
porary  price  which  would  go  into  effect  on  the 
first  of  July.  The  coal  men  had  this  presented 
to  them  on  Thursday  at  noon.  The  price  they 
were  to  fix  was  to  go  into  effect  the  following 
Sunday  morning.  In  the  meantime  the  operators 
and  the  people  of  the  nation  were  to  be  informed 
of  the  action.  There  was  no  time  to  deliberate 
on  the  fine  points  of  policy.  There  was  no  time  to 
figure  what  was  the  cost  of  production.  There  was 
no  time,  even,  to  figure  what  was  a  reasonable 
profit.  The  coal  men  were  forced  to  act  quickly 
and  to  take  snap  judgment.  That  is,  they  had 
to  give  a  rough  estimate  of  cost  and  a  makeshift 
price  between  noon  on  Thursday  and  the  time 
they  went  to  bed  that  night.  It  was  a  tremendous 
job  for  men  who  represented  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  tonnage  of  coal  in  the  United  States. 

The  Prices  Fixed 

The  statement  has  often  been  made  that  the 
prices  there  fixed  were  extortionate  and  unjust. 
The  main  point  to  consider  is  not  the  prices  them¬ 
selves,  but  the  fact  that  they  had  to  be  made  in 
a  hurry  and  that  some  kind  of  a  price — which 
would  serve  as  a  maximum,  but  not  as  a  minimum 
— had  to  be  named  in  practically  six  hours.  If 
under  the  circumstances  some  irregularities  in 
method  and  some  rough  spots  in  procedure  ap¬ 
peared,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at. 

The  one  essential  fact  is  that  in  two  days  and 
a  half,  the  coal  men  had  gone  from  ‘practical 
zero  to  an  agreement  upon  the  outline  of  a  policy 
and  an  agreement  upon  a  tentative  price.  In  that 
remarkably  short  space  of  time,  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  government’s  request  and  had  com¬ 
plied  with  it. 

Now  that  the  people  generally  have  had  ample 
time  to  think  the  thing  over,  they  see  where  a 
lot  of  things  could  have  been  done  differently. 
So  can  the  coal  men.  And,  we  venture  to  say, 
some  of  these  things  will  have  to  be  changed. 
The  coal  men  themselves  would  have  done  this 
at  the  first  meeting  if  they  had  had  the  time. 

For  instance,  one  thing  is  that  the  price  under¬ 


standing  amounts  to  practically  nothing  more 
than  a  rope  of  sand.  That  is,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  gentleman’s  agreement.  And  from  time 
immemorial,  the  difficulty  with  gentlemen’s  agree¬ 
ments  has  been  the  relative  scarcity  of  gentlemen. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  it  is  a  federal  meas¬ 
ure  solely.  The  government  in  such  a  matter  is 
too  big  and  unwieldy  to  reach  in  a  short  time, 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  territory.  So  far, 
the  government  action  has  not  been  pieced  out 
by  any  action  by  state  or  local  communities.  In 
fact,  the  states,  rather  than  supplementing  fed¬ 
eral  effort,  are  somewhat  disposed  to  take  action 
on  their  own  account.  This  division  of  rule  is 
inserting  an  element  of  chaos  at  a  time  when 
enforcement  of  the  federal  decree  demands  con¬ 
certed  action. 

Another  very  decided  difficulty  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  haste  at  Washington  two  maximum  prices 
were  named.  One  was  the  maximum  price  to  the 
operator.  The  other  and  higher  one  was  the 
maximum  price  to  the  jobber.  The  former,  we 
will  say,  was  $3  and  the  latter  $3.25,  on  mine 
run  and  steam  coal.  The  possibility  of  two  prices 
is,  in  practice,  inoperative.  What  operators,  for 
e.xample,  is  going  to  take  a  $3  maximum  when 
by  subterfuge  he  can  get  $3.25  as  a  maximum. 
The  temptation  has  been  to  introduce  the  sub¬ 
terfuge  and  thus  to  spoil  the  whole  plan  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  operators’  maximum  by  twenty-five 
cents. 

This  is  an  irregularity  which  was  incident  to 
the  speed  of  action.  It  is  going  to  be  straightened 
out,  of  course,  at  once,  by  the  Peabody  commit¬ 
tee.  The  latter  is  expected  to  make  a  ruling  that 
the  jobbers’  commission  of  twenty-five  cents  must 
be  absorbed  by  the  operator  instead  of  being 
passed  on  to  the  buyer  of  coal.  This  will  reduce 
the  price  to  a  fiat  maximum  of  $s  on  steam  sizes 
and  $3.50  on  prepared  sizes. 

Action  by  States 

The  difficulty  has  been  that  the  different  states 
have  not  been  informed  in  detail  about  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Lane-Peabody  conference  and  have 
not  realized  fully  that  the  conference  prices  and 
conference  arrangements  were  makeshift  and 
temporary. 

If  they  did  understand  it,  they  haven’t  taken 
cognizance  of  the  fact.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  they  haven’t  been  invited  to  participate  in 
carrying  it  out.  The  states,  of  course,  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  jealous  of  their  rights  and  of  their 
powers  in  the  present  circumstance.  They  are 
prone,  if  you  please,  to  stand  on  their  dignity 
a  trifle.  They  haven’t  liked  it  because  they  seem¬ 
ingly  have  been  ignored.  Perhaps  if  state  coun¬ 
cils  of  defense  had  through  their  coal  committees 
been  before  now  invited  to  help  carry  out  the 
program,  much  of  the  confusion  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  might  have  been  avoided. 

However,  the  people  in  Washington  have  been 
struggling  to  smooth  out  the  rough  spots  in 
the  program  before  presenting  it  to  the  states. 
They  didn’t  want  to  ask  the  states  to  help  carry 
something  into  effect  until  they  had  a  finished 
product  to  offer.  The  states,  therefore,  have 
not  been  overlooked.  All  that  has  happened  is 
that  the  people  at  Washington  have  not  been 
ready  to  say  anything  definite  to  them. 

This  obvious  truth,  however,  has  not  prevented 
the  states  from  feeling  that  they  have  been 
ignored  in  a  sense.  It  has  not  prevented  them 
from  taking  certain  umbrage  at  the  fact.  Even 
the  state  council  of  Illinois,  which  has  been 
informed  about  the  status  of  affairs  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  thought  it  advisable  to  take  separate 
action.  And  Ohio,  which  hasn’t  been  informed, 
has  taken  very  decided  separate  action. 

Our  belief  is  that  it  will  be  straightened  out 
almost  immediately  following  the  conference  at 
Washington  next  Wednesday.  By  that  time  the 
Lane-Peabody  plan  will  be  smoothed  out  and 
its  irregularities  will  be  done  away  with.  Then 
Washington  will  have  something  definite  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  the  states.  It  is  expected  that  a  plan  will 
be  worked  out  by  which  the  states  themselves 
will  be  brought  in  as  part  of  the  executive  force 
to  carry  out  the  federal  program.  That,  at 
least,  is  the  constructive  and  sane  way  to  work. 
And,  there  isn’t  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
coal  men  who  are  steering  this  program,  that 
that  will  be  the  ultimate  outcome. 


Another  and  very  decided  rough  spot  in  the 
hasty  program  of  the  first  conference  was  that  it 
fixed  the  maximum  for  the  operators,  but  left 
the  maximum  price  for  the  retailers  as  a  matter 
for  future  consideration.  This  was  only  half 
regulation,  which  in  a  way,  is  worse  than  none 
at  all.  That  is,  the  operators  were  shorn  of  their 
opportunity  to  make  money,  but  the  retailers 
were  at  liberty  to  go  as  far  as  they  pleased  in 
the  matter  of  adding  a  profit  to  their  wholesale 
prices.  As  a  result,  the  maximum  price  at  the 
mines  did  not  fix  the  price  at  which  the  retailers 
were  going  to  sell.  It  didn’t  fix  the  maximum 
price  to  be  paid  by  the  householder.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  low  mine  prices  have  not  been 
reflected  in  the  delivered  prices  to  the  house¬ 
holders.  And,  the  latter  have  been  complaining 
bitterly  to  their  politicians,  who,  in  turn,  have 
been  stirring  up  a  rumpus  at  Washington. 

This  matter  of  fixing  retail  prices  was  one  of 
the  biggest  problems  that  had  to  be  handled. 
In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  jobs  that  the 
federal  government  could  possibly  tackle.  There 
was  no  time  for  it  at  the  hasty  conference  late 
in  June.  That  action  had  to  be  postponed  until 
the  retailers  themselves  could  get  time  to  make 
some  suggestions  to  the  government  and  until 
the  government  could  get  a  little  time  to  digest 
those  suggestions.  The  machinery  has  already 
been  started  in  motion  to  fix  the  retailers’  maxi¬ 
mum  margin.  It  may  take  a  few  more  weeks 
to  accomplish  this  gigantic  task,  but  something 
temporary  and  tentative  may  be  expected  by  the 
middle  of  August. 

At  this  point,  the  advisabilit}’  of  tying  the 
states  to  the  federal  government  in  carrying  out 
the  program  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  necessity. 
Washington  cannot  possibly  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  multitude  of  conditions  arising  in  the 
villages  and  in  the  big  and  little  cities.  No  com¬ 
mittee  at  Washington  can  possiblj’  comprehend 
the  retail  difficulties  in  all  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  try  to  fix  a  price  which  is  fair  and 
reasonable  to  all  dealers  alike.  All  Washington 
can  possibli^  do  is  to  map  out  a  general  program, 
leaving  the  carrying  out  of  that  program  to  state 
councils  of  defense. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  that 
the  state  coal  committees  should  be  tied  to  the 
national  committees  and  that  the  two  should  work 
together  as  a  unit.  This  is  one  plan  which,  we 
understand,  Mr.  Peabody  has  under  consideration 
and  has  been  trying  to  work  out  for  several 
weeks. 


Managing  House  Furnaces 

Urb.^na,  III.,  July  18. — If  every  household  and 
owner  of  a  small  house  heating  plant  in  the  state 
of  Illinois  would  use  reasonable  care  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  his  fuel  and  in  the  operation  of  his 
plant,  the  saving  would  be  equivalent  to  4,500,000 
tons  of  coal.  According  to  a  circular  just  issued 
by  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  such  a  saving  is  easily 
within  the  range  of  practical  attainment.  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the  entire  United  States,  intelligent  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  operation  of  house  heaters  would  save 
more  than  sixty  million  tons  of  coal. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  discussed,  in 
the  circular  referred  to,  the  more  important  fac¬ 
tors  involved  in  the  installation  of  a  satisfactory’ 
house  heating  system,  and  has  set  forth  the  most 
economical  methods  of  firing  soft  coal  and  operat¬ 
ing  a  house  heating  plant. 

Tables  giving  the  trade  names,  geologic  names, 
and  average  heating  value  of  the  coals  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  western  area  are  contained  in  the  circular  and 
a  chart  is  presented  to  show  the  relative  worth 
of  coals  of  different  heating  values.  Some  atten¬ 
tion  is  also  given  to  the  properties  of  eastern 
coals. 

Diagrams  in  color  illustrate  the  usual  heat 
losses  which  occur  and  suggest  the  means  to  be 
employed  in  overcoming  them.  Methods  and  de¬ 
vices  for  regulating  house  heaters  are  shown  by- 
drawings.  and  the  importance  of  proper  chimney 
height,  of  air-tight  flues,  and  of  various  dampers 
and  regulators  is  emphasized  by  a  number  of 
illustrations.  • 

Copies  of  this  circular  may-  be  had  by  address¬ 
ing  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station.  Urbana, 
Illinois.  The  price  is  ten  cents. 
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Ohio  Coal-Clearing  House  Is  Formed 


Columbus,  Ohio,  July  10. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — At  a  meeting  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
on  Tuesday,  July  17,  agreement  was  reached  be¬ 
tween  coal  producers  and  state  officials  by  the 
terms  of  which  6,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  to  be 
set  aside  for  the  use  of  householders  of  the  state. 

A  clearing-house  committee  is  to  be  appointed 
by  Governor  Cox  at  once  to  take  charge  of  the 
matter.  There  will  be  no  storage  accumulation, 
but  the  committee  will  prorate  for  each  operator 
what  portion  he  is  to  reserve.  Each  operator  will 
be  called  upon  to  supply  his  quota  as  required  in 
installments. 

Demands  upon  the  operator  from  time  to  time 
will  be  regulated  by  circumstances.  When  any 
community  in  the  state  has  a  threatened  coal 
famine  at  any  time  during  the  year  it  will  report 
to  the  clearing-house  and  the  latter  will  promptly 
draw  upon  the  reserve  for  the  relief  of  such  com¬ 
munity.  The  clearing-house  project  was  worked 
out  and  recommended  by  a  committee  appointed 
several  weeks  ago,  consisting  of  coal  men  and 
others,  to  devise  means  of  giving  stability  to 
prices  and  distribution  during  the  coming  fall 
and  winter. 

This  committee  further  recommended  that 
domestic  consumers  begin  to  lay  in  their  supply 
by  August  1st,  with  the  assurance  that  between 
now  and  that  date  some  guidance  will  be  offered 
with  respect  to  maximum  price,  so  that  nothing 
will  be  lost  to  the  consumer  by  early  stocking. 
Much  data  looking  to  the  fixing  of  the  price  has 
been  gathered,  but  was  not  complete  enough  to 
warrant  action  being  taken  at  the  meeting  on 
Tuesday.  An  early  conclusion  is  promised. 

The  clearing-house  just  created  is  to  keep  in 
constant  touch  with  the  supply  of  coal  in  com¬ 
munities,  with  the  movement  of  cars  to  and  from 
mines,  and  is  to  try  and  conserve  Ohio  coal  for 
consumption  within  the  state.  The  meeting  was 
taken  part  in  by  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  the  Coal  Conservation  and  Labor  Bureau, 
and  a  number  of  individual  operators.  A  similar 


The  announcement  late  in  June  that  maximum 
prices  at  the  mines  had  been  fixed,  was  instantly 
followed  by  an  almost  complete  cessation  of 
■Storage  buying  on  the  part  of  the  people.  They 
seemed  to  believe  that  the  matter  of  price  was  the 
only  danger  in  coal.  If  they  could  get  away 
from  a  high  price,  they  were  safe  as  far  as  fuel 
was  concerned. 

At  any  rate,  the  householders  stopped  buying ; 
the  retailers  stopped  delivering  and  while  their 
horses  stood  idle  in  the  barns,  the  coal  piled  up 
in  the  yards  until  the  small  storage  space  of  the 
retail  dealers  was  full  and  they  themselves  had 
to  stop  buying  from  the  mines  because  they  had 
no  place  to  put  the  coal. 

Then  the  public  began  to  find  that  while  the 
mine  prices  were  fixed  the  retail  prices  had  not 
been.  The  householders  began  to  see  that  while 
they  might  escape  paying  a  high  mine  price,  they 
might  not  escape  paying  a  high  price  delivered, 
so  they  began  demanding  that  the  retail  profit 
should  be  limited. 

The  movement  to  limit  retail  profits  is  well 
under  way.  E.  S.  Peabody  is  arranging  for  a 
conference  of  retail  coal  associations  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  fix  the  maxi¬ 
mum  profit  which  the  retail  dealer  can  get.  This 
in  turn  will  fix  the  maximum  price  at  which  the 
retail  dealer  can  sell.  When  that  action  is  taken, 
the  public  will  be  free  from  any  danger  of  extor¬ 
tionate  prices  on  coal. 

The  great  danger  is  that  the  householders,  hav¬ 
ing  no  reason  to  fear  a  high  price,  will  stop  buy¬ 
ing  again  as  they  did  in  the  early  part  of  July, 
and  that  is  the  big  danger  ahead  of  the  American 
people. 

Getting  coal  this  year  is  a  matter  of  time.  It 
is  a  matter  of  getting  working  time  at  the  mines ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  making  use  of  railroad  cars  when 
they  are  available.  Right  now  the  railroads  are 
operating  under  best  conditions.  The  weather  is 
warm,  so  that  engines  are  working  to  maximum 
efficiency.  The  crops  have  not  started  to  move. 
The  troops  and  munitions  are  not  taking  up  any 
large  amount  of  transportation  facilities.  There 
is  right  now,  a  temporary  lull  in  transportation, 
but  it  is  only  that  which  precedes  the  storm.  Now 
is  the  time  to  move  coal. 

A  little  bit  later,  troops  and  munitions  will  be 
moving  just  when  the  railroads  are  being  asked 
to  move  the  crops.  A  little  bit  later  there  will 


meeting  was  announced  for  Cleveland  on  the 
18th,  to  get  eastern  Ohio  operators  in  line.  Coal 
producers  not  reached  through  organizations  will 
be  seen  individually.  It  is  estimated  by  a  promi¬ 
nent  Hocking  coal  authority  that  the  reserve  will 
amount  to  between  fifteen  and  twenty  per  cent 
of  a  mine’s  output,  and  that  this  will  not  seri¬ 
ously  disturb  the  operator’s  sales  organization. 

Attorney  General  McGhee  made  a  statement 
at  the  meeting  that  he  was  receiving  hi-weekly 
reports  from  200  Ohio  mayors,  and  that  retail 
prices  have  remained  the  same  despite  the  re¬ 
duction  of  price  at  the  mines  agreed  upon  a 
month  ago  at  Washington,  except  in  a  few  isolated 
cases.  Some  instances  had  been  reported  of 
prices  having  gone  up  fifty  cents  a  ton.  He  ac¬ 
cused  operators  of  bad  faith,  by  saying  that  the 
$3  and  $3. .60  maximum  price  at  the  mines  is  be¬ 
ing  quite  generally  ignored.  According  to  evi¬ 
dence  which  he  claimed  to  have  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  a  premium  of  $1  a  ton  over  the  fixed  prices 
was  being  charged  dealers,  the  operator  being 
able  to  command  this  because  he  was  swamped 
with  orders. 

McGhee  expressed  himself  as  being  opposed  to 
the  slow  action  of  federal  regulation,  but  felt 
that  each  state  ought  to  take  the  matter  up  for 
itself.  He  said  he  was  in  correspondence  with 
the  attorney  generals  of  the  five  coal-producing 
states  of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Pennsylvania,  with  a  view  to  recom¬ 
mending  some  concerted  plan  of  action  that  would 
give  no  one  state  advantage  over  others.  Only 
stringent  regulation,  he  declared,  would  bring 
about  results,  it  being  his  conclusion  that  after  a 
little  flurry  of  apparent  conformity  to  the  federal 
ruling,  coal  men  would  lapse  back  into  old  prac¬ 
tices.  The  average  cost  of  mining  coal  and 
placing  it  on  cars  at  the  mines  was  $l..')i)  a  ton  ; 
lie  stated,  that  a  maximum  jirice  of  $2..')()  at  the 
mines  would  be  excessive,  and  that  $3  and  $3.50 
agreed  upon  at  Washington  was  worse  than  ex¬ 
orbitant. 


be  no  surplus  of  transportation  to  move  an  excess 
amount  of  coal. 

The  people  who  are  proceeding  on  the  theory 
that  with  the  price  fixed,  the  danger  is  removed, 
are  avoiding  one  danger  merely  to  run  into  an¬ 
other.  They  are  avoiding  a  high  price,  merely 
to  plunge  into  a  genuine  fuel  famine.  This  fuel 
famine  can  be  avoided  only  if  the  people  take 
advantage  of  the  summer  months  to  move  the 
maximum  amount  of  coal.  A  famine  cannot  be 
averted  if  tbe  people  avoid  buying  coal  when  it  is 
to  be  bad. 


The  Farmer  and  the  Railroads 

“Railway  freight  rates  are  lower  at  present 
compared  with  the  prices  of  agricultural  jiroducts 
than  they  ever  were  before  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,”  the  Sailway  Age  Gazelle  points 
out  in  its  current  issue  in  an  editorial  commenting 
on  the  fact  that  the  farmers,  especially  in  the 
middle  west,  continue  to  oppose  advances  in  rates, 
while  most  other  business  interests  favor  them. 

“It  is  often  said,”  the  Railway  Age  Gazelle 
remarks,  “that  while  the  prices  which  consumers 
have  to  pay  for  agricultural  products  have  in¬ 
creased  greatly,  the  farmers  have  not  received 
the  benefit  of  these  increases.  Official  statistics 
on  the  subject  demonstrate  the  incorrectness  of 
this  contention.  The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States  shows  that  between  1910  and  1916 
the  farm  values  of  the  most  important  agricul¬ 
tural  products  increased  as  follows  :  Wheat,  from 
88.3  cents  per  bushel  to  $1.60,  or  81j4  per  cent; 
corn,  from  48  cents  to  88.9  cents,  or  85  per  cent; 
oats,  from  34.4  cents  to  52.4  cents,  or  52  per  cent; 
barley,  from  57.8  cents  to  88.2  cents,  or  53  per 
cent;  rye,  from  71’>^  cents  to  $1.22,  or  70.8  per 
cent;  buckwheat,  from  66  cents  to  $1.13,  or  70.8 
per  cent;  potatoes,  from  55.7  cents  to  $1.46,  or 
162  per  cent. 

“Meantime,  railway  rates  almost  stood  still.  In 
consequence,  whereas  in  1910  the  freight  rates  on 
a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
was  11  per  cent  of  the  farm  value  of  the  wheat, 
in  1916  it  was  only  6.3  per  cent  of  the  farm  value 
of  the  wheat.  Likewise,  while  in  1910  the  freight 
rate  on  a  bushel  of  corn  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  was  18.6  per  cent  of  the  farm  value  of  the 
corn,  in  1916  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
was  only  10j4  per  cent  of  the  farm  value  of  the 
corn. 


“I  low  much  the  farm  value  of  agricultural 
products  have  increased  relatively  to  the  rates 
which  the  railways  received  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  increases  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  ton-miles  and  passenger-miles  of 
transportation  which  can  he  bought  with  a  given 
quantity  of  any  farm  product.  Eor  example,  in 
1910  a  bushel  of  corn  at  the  average  farm  value 
would  buy  63  ton-miles  of  transportation,  while 
in  1916  it  would  buy  126  ton-miles,  an  increase 
of  exactly  loO  per  cent.  Likewise,  in  1910,  a 
bushel  of  wheat  at  the  average  farm  value  would 
buy  117  ton-miles  of  transportation,  while  in  1916 
it  would  buy  227  ton-miles,  an  increase  of  94  per 
cent.  Even  more  remarkable  are  the  relative 
changes  in  the  farm  value  of  potatoes  and  in  the 
average  railway  rates.  In  1910  a  bushel  of  pota¬ 
toes  at  the  average  farm  value  would  buy  74  ton- 
miles  of  transportation,  while  in  1916  it  would  buy 
207  ton-miles,  an  increase  of  166  per  cent.  Cer¬ 
tainly  with  such  increases  as  have  occurred  in 
the  prices  that  the  farmer  receives  he  has  become 
able  to  pay  mucb  higher  rates  than  he  is  now 
paying. 

"b'urthermore,  it  would  be  to  bis  interest  to  pay 
higher  rates.  Good  and  adequate  service  is  more 
important  to  him,  as  well  as  to  all  other  shippers, 
than  the  lowest  rates  than  can  possibly  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  farmer, 
like  other  shippers,  has  not  within  recent  years 
been  receiving  adequate  service.  Why?  Because 
the  railways  have  not  been  able  to  increase  their 
facilities  as  fast  as  the  demands  for  transporta¬ 
tion  have  increased.  They  have  been  unable  to 
increase  their  facilities  sufficiently  because,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  the  abnormal  year  1916,  tbeir  net  return 
has  shown  a  steadily  downward  tendency  and  this 
downward  tendency  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  secure  increases  of  rates 
to  offset  tbe  increases  in  their  expenses.  Einally, 
their  inability  to  secure  reasonable  advances  in 
rates  has  been  chiefly  due  to  opposition  which  has 
come,  not  only  in  the  15  per  cent  case,  bttt  in 
earlier  rate  advance  cases,  from  the  agricultural 
districts,  and  especially  from  those  in  the  middle 
west. 

“In  thus  opposing  all  advances  in  freight  rates 
regardless  of  the  great  changes  which  have  been 
and  still  are  taking  place  in  the  transportation 
field,  the  farmer  is  injuring  himself  more  than 
nnybody  else.  He  is  losing,  and  will  continue  to 
lose,  much  more  money  because  he  cannot  get 
enough  cars  in  which  to  ship  his  products  when 
he  wants  to  .ship  them  than  he  has  gained  or  can 
gain  by  freight  rates  which  are  so  low  as  to  dis¬ 
able  the  railways  from  providing  sufficient 
facilities.” 


Who  Pays  the  Freight? 

The  Appellate  Court  of  Illinois  has  just  handed 
down  a  decision  on  a  cqse  wliich  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion  : 

"If  a  coal  company  reconsigns  a  car  of  coal 
and  says  that  freight  charges  are  to  follow,  and 
if  the  railroad  fails  to  collect  the  freight  charges, 
shall  it  be  allowed  to  fall  back  upon  the  shipper 
to  collect  them?” 

The  case  in  (piestion  is  as  follows:  /\  coal 
company  sold  some  of  its  coal  to  the  Lincoln 
Springfield  Coal  Company  which,  in  turn,  sold 
it  to  D.  E.  McMillan  &  Bro.  The  latter  sold 
the  coal  to  the  Monarch  Rubber  Works,  stamp¬ 
ing  the  reconsigning  order  “charges  follow.” 

The  railroad  neglected  for  some  months,  to 
collect  the  freight  from  the  Monarch  Rubber 
Works.  It  finally  suspended  business.  Tben  the 
railroad,  wanting  to  get  the  freight  money,  fell 
back  on  McMillan  &  Bro.  Coal  Comiiany.  The 
latter  refused  to  pay. 

The  railroad  then  sued  in  the  Municipal  Court 
of  Chicago,  and  obtained  judgment  for  the 
amount  of  the  freight,  $42.4!).  The  case  was 
then  carried  to  the  appellate  court  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Coal  Merchants’  Association  which  wished 
to  establish  a  precedent.  The  result  of  that 
appeal  has  just  been  made  public  in  the  form 
of  the  decision  of  Justice  O’Connor.  He  cites 
a  number  of  cases  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  defendant  was  not  liable  for  the  freight. 


The  Sea  Eox,  Dallas  B.  Pratt’s  famous 
schooner  yacht,  lias  sailed  her  last  race  as  a 
pleasure  craft.  She  has  been  sold  by  Commo¬ 
dore  Pratt  and  is  to  end  her  days  as  a  coal 
carrier.  Built  in  1888,  twenty-nine  years  ago. 
the  Sea  Fox  has  had  a  notable  place  in  Amer¬ 
ican  yachting  annals  for  the  last  generation. 
She  was  built  for  A.  Cass  Canfield,  then  Com¬ 
modore  of  the  Scawanhaka  Corinthia  Y.  C. 
Although  the  Sea  Eox  was  never  considered  a 
racing  machine,  she  took  part  in  every  cruise 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  and  was  to  be 
seen  in  most  of  the  cruises  of  the  I’.astern  ^  .  C  . 


The  Danger  Behind  a  Fixed  Price 
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Men  Who  Endanger  Coal  Conference  Program 


The  coal  trade  of  the  nation  is  lined  n[)  behind  the 
coal  conference  ])rograni.  Ninety-nine  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  coal  producers  and  merchants  believe  the  method 
of  government  is  good,  that  the  tem])orary  ])rice  is  fair 
and  that  the  ultimate  prices  will  do  justice  to  the  interests 
of  coal. 

Ninety-nine  and  one-half  per  cent  and  more  of  coal 
concerns  are  working  to  make  the  coal  conference  ])ro- 
gram  a  success.  They  see  in  it  the  only  salvation  of  the 
ultimate  best  interests  of  coal. 

The  whole  scheme,  however,  is  endangered  by  the 
willful  action  of  less  than  one-half  of  one  i)er  cent  of  coal 
producers  and  salesmen.  These  few  choose  to  take  inde- 
])endent  action  or  resort  to  subterfuge  which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing.  The  question  before  the  industry  is : 

Shall  a  small  ])ercentage  of  coal  men  be  allowed  to 
wreck  the  plans  and  jeopardize  the  future  best  interests 
of  such  a  large  percentage? 

Tn  this  connection,  we  ])resent  the  following  record: 

The  Seng  Coal  Company  and  Afarsh  Fork  Coal  Com- 
])any,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  use  a  letter  head  which  an¬ 
nounces  them  as  “exclusive  miners  and  shippers  of  coal.” 
T.  F.  Ik  Siler  is  president.  He  announces  that  the  Siler  & 
Siler  Coal  Sales  Agency  is  handling  the  tonnage  of  these 


mines  and  that  it  is  quoting  a  price  of  $3.75.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  existence  of  the  Siler  &  Siler  Coal  Sales 
Agency  ])rior  to  the  fi.xing  of  the  maximum  mine  price  on 
coal. 

James  M.  Shea,  treasurer  of  the  Big  Run  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Sexton  Building,  Baltimore,  Aid.,  has  offered  for 
immediate  shipment,  three-quarter-inch  lump  coal  at  $4.70 
])er  net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  mines. 

N.  Lickerman,  manager  of  the  Fulton  Emery  Coal 
Com])any,  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  has  quoted 
$4.00  on  six-inch  splint;  $3.75  on  three-inch  Hocking  and 
$4.00  on  Pocahontas  lump  and  egg. 

N.  J.  Wood,  secretary  and  general  sales  manager  of 
the  Hickinson  Fuel  Company,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  an¬ 
nounces  a  price  on  their  coal  at  $3.25  to  $3.75.  The  letter¬ 
head  on  which  this  is  written,  announced  the  Dickinson 
Fuel  Company  as  “mine  owners  and  shippers.”  No  claim 
is  made  that  this  concern  is  a  jobbing  house. 

W.  P.  Jaeger  of  the  Davy  Pocahontas  Coal  Company, 
of  Baltimore,  AJd.,  announces  that  he  has  not  been  notified 
by  the  government  or  any  of  its  agencies  that  a  maximum 
price  has  been  fixed.  On  this  account  he  says  that  he  is 
under  no  obligation  to  accept  any  so-called  maximum  price 
named  bv  any  coal  committee. 


Getting  Ready  to  Regulate  the  Retail  Prices 

Knowing  That  the  Government  Is  Going  to  Demand  a  Reduction, 
the  Retail  Associations  Prepare  to  Make  Suggestions  to  Peabody 


On  Tuesday  of  this  week,  I.  L.  Runyan,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin 
Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  called  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  organization  to  Chicago  for  a  con¬ 
ference  on  retail  profits.  It  is  expected  that  150 
members  of  this  organization  will  meet  at  room 
1801,  La  Salle  Hotel,  at  10  a.  m.,  on  Tuesday, 
July  24. 

On  Wednesday,  a  joint  letter  was  sent  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  various  associations  by  Mr.  N. 
H.  Kendall,  commissioner  of  the  Chicago  Coal 
Merchants’  Association,  asking  these  secretaries 
to  come  to  Chicago  the  middle  of  next  week  for 
a  conference.  These  secretaries  were  told  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  dealers  and 
were  requested  to  attend  that  and  then  stay  for 
a  conference  on  a  similar  matter  a  little  bit  later. 

For  the  last  three  weeks,  the  Chicago  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  has  been  discussing  the 
matter  of  retail  prices  and  the  proper  profit  dur¬ 
ing  war  times  for  the  retail  dealer.  They  are  now 
studying  costs  so  that  they  can  present  to  the 
government  a  statement  of  what  is  a  fair  margin 
for  the  retailer  to  charge  over  and  above  the 
delivered  price  of  coal  at  the  yard.  This  matter 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  composed  of  M.  E. 
Robinson,  Homer  D.  Jones,  W.  P.  Worth,  Hugo 
Peterson,  C.  W.  Jackson  and  W.  J.  Malatesta. 

All  of  these  things  are  preliminary  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  retail  men  with  the  Peabody  Commit- 
'tee  at  Washington.  It  was  announced  tentatively 
last  week  that  the  Peabody  committee  is  arrang¬ 
ing  for  a  conference  of  retailers  similar  to  the 
recent  conference  of  producers  and  wholesalers 
at  Washington.  It  was  announced  at  that  time 
that  the  purpose  of  the  retail  conference  would  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  wholesalers,  that  is,  to  fix 
a  maximum  margin  of  profit  for  the  retail  dealers. 
It  is  expected  that  as  a  result  of  these  preliminary 
conferences,  the  retailers  will  be  able  to  go  to 
Washington,  giving  a  clear  statement  of  what  it 
costs  them  to  do  business. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
be  able  to  agree  with  the  government  as  to  what 
should  be  the  maximum  profit  charged  by  the  re¬ 
tail  dealers  over  and  above  their  costs  of  handling 
coal. 

The  big  difficulty  is  the  matter  of  ascertaining 
retail  costs.  The  conditions  of  the  retail  yards 
vary  so  greatly  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  satisfactory  fundamental  cost  for  any  com¬ 


munity.  For  example,  one  retailer  will  have  a 
big  business,  some  of  which  he  will  do  in  the 
summer.  Another  dealer  will  have  a  small  busi¬ 
ness,  confined  mostly  to  the  winter.  The  two 
costs  are  vastly  different. 

Again  one  retailer  will  have  his  business  divided 
almost  equally  between  steam  and  domestic;  an¬ 
other  dealer  will  have  almost  exclusively  domestic 
business.  The  man  who  has  the  steam  business  is 
able  to  haul  big  loads  and  to  discharge  his  wagons 
quickly,  thereby  reducing  his  cost  of  material. 
The  man  who  has  exclusively  a  retail  business, 
will  have  a  lot  of  carrying  in  to  do,  and  therefore 
a  high  cost  of  delivery.  These  concerns  will  work 
side  by  side  in  the  same  community  and  cost  must 
be  divided  up  to  allow  both  to  live. 

Furthermore,  some  retailers  are  doing  business 
in  flat,  compact  communities,  where  the  hauls  are 
short  and  easy  to  make.  This  naturally  results 
in  a  relatively  low  cost  of  delivery.  Other  re¬ 
tailers  are  doing  business  in  hilly  cities  where 
the  population  is  widely  scattered.  This  makes 
for  long  hauls  and  a  high  cost  of  doing  business. 

On  account  of  the  diversity  of  conditions,  it  is 
going  to  be  practically  impossible  to  arrive  at  a 
unit  cost  of  doing  a  retail  business  the  nation 
over.  It  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  the  Peabody 
committee,  in  some  way,  to  work  out  a  scheme  by 
which  the  cost  will  cover  a  variation  of  tonnages 
as  between  hilly  and  flat  towns.  It  is  hardly  go¬ 
ing  to  be  possible  to  arrive  at  any  cost  fig;ure 
which  can  be  universally  used.  However,  it  is 
expected  that  the  retail  dealers  will  be  able,  when 
they  go  to  Washington,  to  suggest  a  proper  basis 
according  to  which  the  costs  can  be  diversified. 

When  it  comes  down  to  a  matter  of  adding  the 
profit  to  the  cost  the  retail  dealers  today  are 
studying  and  will  continue  to  study  a  number  of 
different  methods.  For  example,  there  has  been 
suggested  the  advisability  of  adding  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  to  the  yard  price  of  the  coal  in  order  to 
get  the  profit  per  ton  that  the  retailer  can  obtain. 
The  difficulty  there  is  that  the  retailers  themselves 
are  not  accustomed  to  working  with  percentages 
and  might  become  confused.  Also,  it  would  work 
out  serious  inequalities  between  cities  and  grades 
of  coal.  On  these  two  accounts  it  will  probably 
not  be  urged  before  the  conference  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  better  method  seems  to  be  to  add  the  flat 
amount  per  ton  as  a  profit  for  the  retailer,  this 


to  apply  on  all  grades  and  sizes  of  coal  and  to 
make  this  as  a  maximum  margin  large  enough  to 
cover  the  conditions  of  the  small  towns  as  well 
as  variable  conditions  of  the  larger  cities. 

At  any  rate,  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made 
by  the  retail  dealers  to  arrive  at  the  proper  margin 
to  add  to  the  yard  price  of  their  coal.  They  are 
showing  the  utmost  willingness  to  work  with  the 
government  so  that  coal  prices  may  be  kept  rea¬ 
sonable  this  year.  It  is  now  expected  that  as  a 
result  of  the  retail  conference,  the  public  may  be 
able  to  arrive  at  the  proper  selling  price  on  any 
grade  or  size  of  coal  by  taking  these  items  into 
account.  The  maximum  selling  price  of  the  coal 
at  the  mine,  plus  freight  rate  from  the  mine  to 
destination,  plus  an  agreed  upon  cost  of  handling, 
plus  the  maximum  fixed  profit  to  the  retail  dealer. 

In  passing  this  word  on  to  their  customers,  the 
retailers  might  do  well  to  warn  the  people  that 
the  fixing  of  prices  does  not  remove  the  danger 
of  a  coal  shortage  and  that  the  people  should  get 
in  their  coal  while  they  can  in  order  to  get  it. 


On  Thursday  of  last  week,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Splint  Gas  Coal  Association, 
of  which  Thomas  L.  Lewis,  of  Charleston,  \\  . 
Va.,  is  secretary,  held  a  conference  in  New 
York.  Amoilg  the  members  in  attendance  were 
T.  B.  Davis,  J.  S.  Brophy,  Quin  Morton,  John 
Laing,  H.  L.  Warner,  T.  E.  Houston  and  oth¬ 
ers.  The  principal  business  transacted  at  the 
conference  was  to  pledge  the  influence  of  the 
association  and  its  facilities  to  the  work  that 
will  be  carried  on  by  the  national  organization, 
which  will  represent  the  coal  trade  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  as  per  arrangement  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  the  operators  and  various  department 
heads,  at  the  recent  conferences  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  at  which  the  maximum  $3  price  was 
arranged.  Secretary  Lewis  of  the  association 
was  requested  to  devote  as  much  of  his  time 
as  may  be  required  to  give  the  national  asso¬ 
ciation  the  fullest  information  about  affairs  in 
the  mining  regions  of  West  Virginia  where 
the  splint  gas  coals  are  mined. 


The  location  of  the  new  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  for  Baltimore,  with  Deputy  Commissioner 
George  F.  Malone  in  charge,  is  at  523  Munsey 
building. 
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How  to  Control  Irregular  Shipments 


The  old  problem  of  the  coal  trade  has  been 
revived  in  a  new  form  within  the  last  few 
months.  That  is,  the  consumers  of  coal,  find¬ 
ing  the  price  advance  upon  them,  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  coal  for  less  money  if  they 
can.  In  the  case  of  the  employes  of  fac¬ 
tories,  they  have  gone  to  their  management 
with  a  statement  about  as  follows: 

'“You  are  getting  coal  at  wholesale  prices. 
Why  don’t  you  buy  a  little  more  than  you 
need  and  let  us  buy  it  fcom  you  at  the  whole¬ 
sale  price,  we  to  take  care  of  the  delivery 
expense?” 

The  factories  have  complied,  thus  going  into 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling  coal  in 
direct  competition  with  the  retail  dealers.  The 
method  has  been  in  operation  in  so  many 
different  places  it  has  amounted  to  quite  a 
serious  problem  for  the  retail  dealers  who  have 
lost  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  business 
they  formerly  enjoyed. 

This  matter  has  been  handled  by  the_  retail 
dealers  of  Harvey,  Ill.,  in  a  very  adroit  and 
practical  manner.  A  detail  of  what  was  done 
is  set  down  here  for  the  information  of  the 
retailers  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Just  recently  Peter  Beck  of  the  Beck  Coal 
&  Lumber  Company  of  Harvey,  Ill.,  called 
his  associates  together  and  suggested  that  they 
invite  all  of  the  factory  managers  of  that  town 
to  meet  them  at  luncheon.  Most  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  managers  accepted.  When  the  matter  of 
handling  the  coal  for  factory  employes  came 
up,  Mr.  Beck  called  their  attention  to  certain 
necessary  costs  in  handling  coal.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  there  was  the  matter  of  teaming  and 
the  teaming  rate  at  Harvey  is  $1  a  ton.  Then 
there  is  the  matter  of  car  service  which,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  coal  is  moved  slowly,  is 
considerable.  Mr.  Beck  figured  this  at  ten 
cents  a  ton.  Then  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  shortage  of  coal  at  destination  in 


CiNCiNN.Mi,  July  18. — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Senator  Pomerene’s  photographs  of  the 
empty  coal  barges  lying  in  the  Ohio  river  and  of 
which  he  has  made  great  talks  before  the  senate 
set  up  a  mighty  protest  from  the  river  men  here 
because  of  his  caustic  comment. 

The  Senator  kept  within  bounds  as  long  as  he 
poured  out  his  tale  of  woe  to  his  fellow-members 
of  that  august  body  in  Washington,  but  he  rather 
overstepped  himself  when  he  asked  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Cincinnati  to  back  him  up  in 
some  of  the  extravagant  statements  that  he  has 
been  making  in  regard  to  river  tonnage  and  idle 
coal  barges. 

The  burden  of  the  Senator’s  plaint  was  that 
these  barges  were  being  held  by  the  river  coal 
men  at  Cincinnati  and  were  not  in  use  because  it 
was  a  good  way  to  stop  coal  from  coming  to 
market. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  poor  old  barges  that 
have  been  the  scene  of  so  much  photography  had 
been  used  by  local  papers  when  the  fight  nar¬ 
rowed  for  fuel  last  winter  to  putting  the  matter 
up  to  either  the  coal  man  or  the  natural  gas 
people  and  in  which  the  gas  gentlemen  came  out 
second  best  in  the  fray. 

The  most  of  the  collection  belong  to  the  Mar- 
met  Coal  Company  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
receivers  and  they  have  been  proved  to  be 
unseaworthy  and  in  such  a  shape  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  used.  There  is  quite  a  flock  of  them, 
some  of  them  even  feet  deep  in  the  mud  of  the 
shore — which  the  Senator  would  have  discovered 
had  he  gone  a  little  deeper. 

.A.gain,  there  is  just  as  much  a  defect  in  motive 
power  for  barges  as  there  is  in  getting  coal  cars 
to  and  from  the  mines.  The  tugs  that  were  used 
in  their  hauling  have  been  dwindling  down  and  in 
many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  leave  some  of  the 
barges  behind  to  be  unloaded  while  taking  empties 
up  to  be  filled  or  in  bringing  another  tow  down. 

Each  barge  represents  an  outlay  of  about 
$1,000  and  it  is  as  unreasonable  as  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator,  to  suppose  that  these  would 
be  allowed  to  lie  and  rot  while  coal  is  bringing 
the  figure  that  it  has. 

Bringing  the  Senator’s  argument  right  home  to 
his  own  doorstep,  it  appears  that  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  dilatory  in  getting  the  locks  and  dams 
ready  to  maintain  an  even  stage  and  allow  free 
passage  of  river  traffic  up  and  down.  Major 


railroad  cars  and  he  figured  this  at  ten  cents 
a  ton.  Then  there  is  the  matter  of  weighing 
which  turned  out  to  be  five  cents  a  ton.  This 
made  the  total  cost  of  handling  that  coal  in 
Harvey  $1.25. 

Mr.  Beck  told  the  factory  managers  that 
if  they  would  allow  the  regular  retail  dealers 
to  handle  this  business,  they  would  do  it  on 
the  basis  of  those  costs,  plus  one-half  the 
overhead  of  the  retail  companies,  or  twenty- 
five  cents  a  ton.  That  is,  they  would  handle 
this  coal  for  $1.50.  Mr.  Beck  explained  to 
the  factory  managers  that  this  cost  of  han¬ 
dling  coal  was,  everything  considered,_  $1.98. 
He  was,  therefore,  making  a  concession  to 
the  factory  employes  to  the  extent  of  forty- 
eight  cents  a  ton.  He  was  able  to  do  this  only 
because  of  three  things. 

First,  the  coal  for  the  factory  emplo3'es 
would  be  unloaded  just  as  it  came  out  of  the 
car.  There  would  be  no  screening  and  no 
preparation. 

Second,  this  proposition  is  for  storage  coal 
only,  and,  therefore,  expires  on  the  first  of 
October  and  it  is  only  good  where  the  em¬ 
ployes  take  a  full  wagon  load  of  coal.  The 
charge  includes  merely  dumping  at  the  curb. 
If  there  is  any  carrying  in  or  any  trimming 
or  unloading  to  any  other  than  bins  in  the 
yard,  an  extra  charge  would  be  made  for  the 
additional  service. 

Third,  the  company  was  to  pay  for  the 
coal  as  it  arrives  and  then  check  off  from 
the  wages  of  the  men  the  retailer’s  cost,  pay¬ 
ing  this  inside  of  thirty  days. 

Just  what  success  this  plan  will  meet  with 
is  not  known,  because  the  factory  managers 
have  not  signified  what  they  propose  to  do. 
Even  so,  the  plan  is  a  good  one  and  is  passed 
on  to  retail  dealers  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  with  the  recommendation  that  if  they 
are  bothered  by  irregular  shipments  they  might 
try  the  Beck  idea. 


Sibert,  now  so  prominently  mentioned  for  his 
work  in  France,  was  .once  at  the  head  of  the 
work  here.  This  was  a  matter  of  two  or  three 
years  ago  and  at  the  time  he  said  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  that  has  been  proposed  for  the  betterment  of 
the  river  could  be  put  in  within  four  years.  It 
now  looks  as  though  another  ten  years  will  be 
needed  for  its  completion. 

Senator  Pomerene  told  the  Senate  that  the 
river  tonnage  of  coal  at  Cincinnati  in  1915  was 
4,259,584  tons  and  that  in  1916  the  river  tonnage 
fell  to  2,030,545  tons.  During  the  same  time  the 
rail  tonnage  of  coal  at  Cincinnati  increased  from 
13,.542,193  tons  to  17,062,625  tons. 

Senator  Pomerene  wants  to  know  why  this 
falling  off  of  over  2,000,000  tons  in  river  ton¬ 
nage  and  whether  or  not  it  is  due  in  part  to 
barges  being  kept  idle  while  coal  companies  ex¬ 
ploit  markets  of  Toledo,  Detroit  and  other  north¬ 
ern  cities  where  high  prices  prevail. 

He  used  as  a  comparison  the  tonnage  of  1915. 
In  1915  there  was  plenty  of  rain  and  a  good 
stage  throughout  the  year.  Last  year  the  river 
was  low  and  in  consequence  it  was  a  physical 
impossibility  to  move  the  coal.  Had  the  Sen¬ 
ator  taken  the  months  already  passed  in  1917 
he  might  have  found  that  all  of  the  equipment 
available  is  being  used  in  the  river  coal  trade. 

What  some  of  the  local  people  thought  of  the 
attack  made  is  best  told  in  two  interviews.  These 
are  as  follows : 

R.  G.  Gillham,  secretary  of  the  Campbell’s 
Creek  Coal  Company,  stated  that  the  only  idle 
barges  on  the  river  were  those  belonging  to  the 
Marmet  Coal  Company,  which  had  gone  into  the 
hands  of  receivers.  He  said  the  barges  were  in 
such  condition  that  they  could  not  be  used. 

He  characterized  as  “foolishness”  the  query  of 
Senator  Pomerene  whether  idle  barges  meant  that 
coal  companies  were  exploiting  markets  of  To¬ 
ledo,  Detroit  and  other  cities  where  prices  were 
higher. 

Captain  John  Hatfield,  of  the  Hatfield  Coal 
Companv,  Covington,  a  big  river  coal  concern, 
stated  that  he  had  purchased  some  of  the  Mar- 
met  Coal  Company’s  old  barges,  but  that  they 
were  absolutely  unfit  for  use,  and  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  return  them. 

Mr.  Hatfield  ascribes  the  falling  off  in  tonnage 
to  the  low  condition  of  the  river  during  August, 
September,  October  and  November,  1916,  and  the 
fact  that  coal  which  formerly  came  from  Pitts¬ 


burgh  is  being  utilized  there  for  the  production 
of  steel. 

He  asserted  that  the  prohibitive  freight  rates 
make  it  impossible  to  exploit  coal  markets  of 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  other  cities,  as  is  suggested 
by  Senator  Pomerene. 


Pomerene  Is  Wrong 

In  its  issue  of  Friday,  July  6th,  the  New  York 
JVorld’s  Washington  correspondent  in  his  re¬ 
port  of  the  speech  made  by  Senator  Pomerene 
in  the  Senate  on  Thursday  on  the  coal  question 
says:  “He  f  Senator  Pomerene)  submitted  a 
statement  by  the  Geological  Survey  to  show  the 
cost  of  production  of  coal  per  ton  ranged  from 
$1.40  to  $1.60  and  Ohio  from  $1.10  to  $1.30  in 
\\'estern  Pennsylvania. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Congressional  Record 
bearing  date  of  July  5th,  1917,  and  supposed  to 
cover  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  on  that 
day,  and  bearing  No.  79,  does  not  show  that 
Senator  Pomerene  submitted  any  such  statement 
from  the  Geological  Survey.  The  use  of  the 
figures  as  given  in  the  World,  was  made  by 
Senator  Pomerene  in  the  following  way.  We 
quote  his  words  as  they  appear  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record. 

“Mr.  President,  in  the  states  of  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia  and  in  Western  Pennsylvania  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  production  of  coal  is  not  to 
exceed  thirty  cents  per  ton.  In  Ohio,  I  am 
giving  the  outside  figure  when  I  say  that  the  cost 
of  production,  except  perhaps  in  a  very  few  in¬ 
ferior  mines,  does  not  exceed  from  $1.40  to  $1.50 
or  $1.60  a  ton  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines.  In 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  districts  the  cost  of 
production  of  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  runs 
from  $1.10  to  $1.30  a  ton,  with  an  average  of 
about  $1.20  a  ton.” 

The  only  statements  made  by  Senator  Pome¬ 
rene  as  giving  information  secured  from  the 
Geological  Survey,  was  the  reading  of  a  letter 
into  the  records,  which  was  from  George  Otis 
Smith,  at  the  head  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
who  gave  the  Senator  some  figures  about  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  of  coal  over  the  first 
three  or  four  months  of  the  year. 

During  the  discussion  Senator  Shamorth  called 
attention  to  a  statement  made  by  the  Geological 
Survey  several  years  ago,  relative  to  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  in  the  United  States.  This  state¬ 
ment  referred  to  by  Senator  Shamorth,  the  year 
not  being  given  by  him,  reported  the  average 
price  per  ton  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines  for  all 
coal  mined  in  the  state  of  Illinois  of  $1.11;  in 
Indiana  $1.08;  in  Pennsylvania  $1.01;  in  Ohio 
$1.03  and  West  Virginia  90  cents. 


Knowing  that  the  Geological  Survey  gives  each 
year  a  summary  showing^  average  prices  received 
for  coal  in  the  various  producing  states,  but  not 
recalling  having  ever  seen  any  figures  from  the 
Survey  on  the  cost  Rf  production.  The  Bl.4Ck 
Diamond  wrote  Director  George  Otis  Smith, 
calling  attention  to  the  statements  made  in  the 
Senate,  as  above.  His  reply,  under  date  of 
July  16,  reads: 

“In  reply  to  your  letter  of  July  7,  1917 : 

“The  Geological  Survey  has  at  no  time  com¬ 
piled  statistics  on  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
coal,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  a 
statement  to  that  effect  should  have  been  made 
before  the  Senate  Committee.” 


Union  Colliery  Company 

The  North  American  Company  interests.  No. 
39  Broad  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  have  in¬ 
corporated  the  Union  Colliery  Company.  Eugene 
McAuliffe  will  be  president  and  general  manager 
with  office  in  the  Union  Electric  building.  St. 
Louis.  Edward  Bottomely  will  have  charge  as 
general  superintendent  on  .-\ugust  1st,  with  office 
at  Duquoin.  Charles  Gottschalk  will  be  chief 
engineer  and  is  now  at  Duquoin. 

The  company  has  leased  and  purchased  3,000 
acres  of  coal  and  has  plans  for  sinking  a  modern, 
fully  electrified  mine  five  miles  south  of  Duquoin 
on  the  Illinois  Central  railroad.  Allen  &•  Garcia 
Engineering  Company  of  Chicago  are  the  con¬ 
struction  engineers. 


The  three-masted  schooner  Hattie  Nicker¬ 
son,  which  sailed  from  Baltimore  on  June 
9th,  for  Nassau.  Bahamas,  and  was  reported 
waterlogged  off  the  coast  of  Virginia,  has  been 
towed  to  Norfolk.  She  was  loaded  wu'th  coal. 
The  vessel  was  purchased  by  the  Maragues 
Lumber  Companj'  of  Mobile,  for  the  Gulf  lum¬ 
ber  trade. 


Pomerene  Is  Repudiated  by  Constituents 
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Dual  Rate  Regulation  Brings  Confusion 

Diversity  of  Rulings  by  the  State  and  Interstate  Commissions 
Causes  the  Operators  to  Appeal  to  the  Nation  to  Decide  the  Issue 


One  uf  liic  most  confusing  rate  situations  tliat 
could  possibly  arise  is  now  bothering  the  coal 
trade  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  It  is  so  confusing 
that  it  caused  the  coal  operators  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois  to  present,  through  their  attorney,  M.  F. 
(jallagher,  a  formal  complaint  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Reduced  to  its  essence,  the  famous  Shreveport 
case  is  being  reproduced  in  Indiana  and  Illinois' 
with  coal  as  a  setting. 

The  essential  principle  of  the  Shreveport  case 
was  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
had  made  one  ruling  as  to  rates  which  were  to 
apply  to  interstate  trafiic.  The  railroad  commis¬ 
sion  of  Texas  had  made  another  ruling  applying 
to  rates  inside  the  state  of  Texas.  It  so  happened 
that  the  Texas  rate  destroyed  the  interstate  traffic 
and  nullified  the  effect  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission’s  ruling.  The  (piestion  immediately 


arose  as  to  who  should  have  final  authority. 
Whether  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or 
the  state  commission.  Coupled  with  that  was  the 
(piestion  of  how  far  a  ruling  on  state  traffic  could 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  interstate  traffic. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
Shreveport  case  decided  that  on  all  matters  of 
this  kind  the  state  commission  would  have  to  step 
aside  because  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  is  supreme. 

Now  precisely  that  same  principle  has  been 
raised  in  the  matter  of  coal  in  the  states  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Indiana.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  made  one  ruling  and  the  state 
commissions  have  made  another  ruling.  The  two 
conflict.  In  one  of  the  most  tangled  coal  cases 
that  has  ever  come  up,  the  state  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissions  are  ruling  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  question  and  there  is  raised 


again  the  matter  of  whose  authority  shall  prevail. 

To  summarize  the  matter  briefly,  the  following 
is  a  fair  statement : 

For  quite  a  number  of  years  the  rates  in  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Indiana  have  been  based  on  the  rate 
from  Danville,  Ill.  One  or  two  districts  had  a 
rate  under  that  allowed  Danville;  the  others  had 
rates  ranging  above  the  Danville  rate.  These 
differentials  were  established  and  something  over 
a  year  ago  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
decided  that  for  a  period  of  two  years  those  dif¬ 
ferentials  should  not  be  disturbed.  That  was  a 
clear  ruling  as  far  as  the  interstate  traffic  was 
concerned. 

Some  time  ago,  however,  the  railroads  in  In¬ 
diana  applied  to  the  Indiana  commission  for  the 
right  to  raise  their  rates  five  cents  a  ton.  They 
were  given  it. 

Abejut  the  same  time,  the  railroads  in  Illinois 
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applied  to  the  Illinois  commission  for  the  right 
to  raise  their  rates  five  per  cent  with  a  maximum 
of  five  cents  a  ton.  They  also  got  what  they 
wanted. 

Thus,  Indiana  got  a  five  cents  a  ton  increase 
and  Illinois  got  a  five  per  cent  increase.  The  five 
per  cent  with  a  maximum  of  five  cents  a  ton  gave 
some  districts  an  increase  of  two  cents,  others  of 
three  cents  and  a  few  of  five  cents  a  ton.  This 
destroyed  the  differentials  between  the  Indiana 
and  Illinois  field,  based  on  the  Danville  rate,  and 
changed  them  by  a  matter  of  two  or  three  cents 
a  ton.  Thus  the  ruling  of  the  state  commissions 
altering  the  differentials  ran  directly  counter  to 
the  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  that  the  differentials  .should  not  be  changed. 

.At  that  point,  another  confusion  of  authority 
arose.  The  railroads  applied  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  the  right  to  further 
increase  their  rates  by  fifteen  cents  a  ton.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  gave  them  per¬ 
mission  on  interstate  traffic  alone.  That  is,  on 
coal  moving  from  Indiana  into  Illinois  the  rail¬ 
roads  were  given  an  increase  of  fifteen  cents.  On 
traffic  moving  from  Illinois  into  Indiana,  the  rail¬ 
roads  got  an  increase  of  fifteen  cents  a  ton. 

However,  when  the  same  request  of  the  carriers 
to  increase  their  rates  fifteen  cents  a  ton  within 
the  states  was  made  to  the  state  commissions, 
both  Indiana  and  Illinois  suspended  the  proposed 
tariffs. 

That  is  to  say,  there  are  two  rates  today  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  Interstate  Commerce  from 
Indiana  is  moved  at  a  rate  fifteen  cents  a  ton 
higher  than  intrastate  coal  traffic  in  Indiana.  Also 
in  Illinois,  the  interstate  movement  of  coal  is  at 
a  fifteen  cents  a  ton  higher  rate  than  is  the  intra¬ 
state  movement. 

To  illustrate:  Clinton,  Indiana  coal  that  used 
to  move  into  Chicago  at  eighty-two  cents,  is  mov¬ 
ing  to  Chicago  now  at  a  rate  of  ninety-seven  cents. 
But  coal  from  the  same  field  moving  to  Ham¬ 
mond,  Indiana,  in  the  Chicago  switching  district 
is  moving  at  eighty-two  cents  still. 

Coal  from  Springfield,  Ill.,  that  used  to  move 
into  Chicago  at  eighty-six  is  still  moving  to  Chi¬ 
cago  at  eighty-six  cents,  while  the  same  coal  from 
Springfield,  Ill.,  going  to  Hammond,  is  moved  at 
$1.01. 

That  is,  Indiana  coal  cannot  compete  with 
Springfield  coal  in  Chicago,  and  Illinois  coal  can¬ 
not  compete  with  Indiana  coal  in  Hammond,  Ind. 

The  situation  is  made  doubly  complex  by  the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  Big  Four  Railroad.  That 
railroad  starts  in  Illinois  and  ends  up  in  Illinois, 
but  in  the  meantime  it  has  passed  over  the  line 
into  Indiana  and  then  back  into  Illinois.  The  Big 
Four  may  originate  coal  in  Illinois  and  move  it 
into  Chicago,  but  it  has  to  charge,  because 
it  engages  in  interstate  tratnc,  a  rate  which  is 
fifteen  cents  a  ton  higher  than  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois,  for  example,  which  may  be  haul¬ 
ing  coal  from  the  same  mines  in  Illinois  to  the 
Chicago  market.  This,  of  course,  cuts  the  Big 
Four  out  of  that  business  and  throws  it  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois, 
when  Chicago  delivery  is  concerned. 

The  coal  operators — the  style  of  the  case  is 
the  American  Mining  Company  vs.  Wm.  J.  Jack- 
son,  Chicago,  receiver  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois — have  presented  this  case  to  the  interstate 
commerce  commission  and  have  asked  for  a  ruling 
upon  it. 

The  second  phase  of  the  case  may  be  settled 
in  a  short  time.  That  is,  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week,  the  public  utilities  commission  of  Illinois 
began  a  hearing  into  the  fifteen  cents  a  ton  ad¬ 
vance  in  rates  within  the  state.  Almost  con¬ 
currently,  the  public  utilities  commission  of  In¬ 
diana  began  a  hearing  into  the  same  rate.  They 
will  probably  follow  the  interstate  commerce 
commission.  That  will  remove  the  second  half 
of  the  dilemma. 

The  first  matter,  however,  will  have  to  be 
adjudicated.  That  will  raise  the  question  whether 
the  state  commissions  can,  by  set  rulings,  change 
the  differentials  between  fields  when  the  interstate 
commerce  commission  has  already  decided  that 
they  are  not  to  be  changed  for  a  period  of  two 
years. 


S.  J.  Bohannon,  who  has  for  the  past  half 
dozen  years  represented  the  Piedmont  & 
(leorges  Creek  Company,  .'iO  Church  street. 
New  York,  as  New  York  sales  manager.  E. 
F.  Sharff,  formerly  connected  with  the  Frost- 
burg,  Md.,  office,  has  been  sent  to  New  York 
to  succeed  him.  J.  S  Brophy,  president  of  the 
company,  of  Frostburg,  was  in  New  York 
last  week  in  attendance  on  the  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Splint  Gas  Coal 
Association  of  West  Virginia. 


Speeding  Production  by  Contest  Plan 


The  United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Company  at 
Gary  in  McDowell  county.  West  Virginia,  has 
just  completed  the  most  interesting  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  workers  in  its  mines  and  its  coke 
ovens. 

It  knows  the  need  for  coal  and  coke.  It  knows 
that  this  is  to  be  supplied  only  by  the  men  making 
the  be.st  of  every  minute  to  get  out  the  coal. 
In  order  to  spur  them  on,  it  offered  a  cash 
prize  to  the  men  who  produced  the  largest,  the 
second  large.st  and  the  third  largest  tonnage  per 
day  in  coal  and  who  drew  the  most,  the  second 
most  and  third  most  coke  in  a  day. 

The  cash  prizes  were  fifty  dollars,  thirty-five 
dollars  and  fifteen  dollars,  respectively.  Edward 
O’Toole,  general  superintendent  of  the  plant,  has 
just  made  the  following  report  on  the  outcome  of 
this  contest: 

.Account  of  coal  loading  and  coke  pulling  con- 
te.st  held  by  the  United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany  at  Gary,  W.  Va.,  June  16-30,  1917,  and  for 
wdiich  prizes  were  awarded  on  July  4,  as  follows: 

To  ttie  the  workman  earning  the  most  money  loading 
coal — First  prize,  ^.SO;  second  prize,  $35;  third  prize, 

For  employe  on  coke  yard  making  the  most  money — - 
First  prize,  $50;  second  prize,  $35;  third  prize,  $15. 

“Steve  Coimoin,  loader  at  No.  11  Works  was 
awarded  first  prize  for  coal  loading.  He  earned 
$261.0.5  in  thirteen  days;  his  average  earnings  per 
day  were  $20.08.  The  winner  of  the  second  prize 
was  Paul  Miller,  also  of  No.  11  Works,  whose 
daily  average  earnings  were  .$18.84.  The  winner 
of  the  third  prize,  Frank  Markangelo,  averaged 
$18.12  daily.  The  list  below  shows  the  earnings 
of  the  three  highest  men  at  each  plant.  The 
average  for  the  thirty-three  men  being  $138.79 
for  thirteen  days,  an  average  of  $10.69  per  man 
per  day.  These  earnings  are  not  exceptional  and 
if  the  effort  were  put  forth  there  is  no  reason 
why  these  earnings  should  not  be  equaled  or  bet¬ 
tered  every  half.  Conditions  at  these  mines  are 
such  that  the  earning  power  of  the  miner  should 
be  very  high.  Mines  are  lighted  throughout  with 
electric  lights,  making  it  unnecessary  for  the 
miner  to  depend  upon  the  old  style  carbide  light. 


“John  Hostin,  Coke  Puller  No.  2  Works,  was 
awarded  first  prize,  averaging  $9.02  per  day  for 
thirteen  days.  Will  Kellam  at  No.  8  Works,  who 
won  the  second  prize,  averaged  $8.80  per  day. 
Pink  Kellam  at  No.  4  Works,  winner  of  the  third 
prize,  averaged  $7.77  per  day. 

“The  twenty-one  men  shown  in  the  list  earned 
an  average  of  $74.97  for  the  thirteen  days,  or 
$5.77  per  day  per  man.” 


Call  to  Washington 

The  committees  of  seven  operators  from 
each  state  which  were  appointed  at  the  Lane- 
Peabody  conference  on  June  28th  have  been 
summoned  to  a  meeting  in  Washington  on 
July  25th.  The  understanding  is  that  they  arc 
to  go  .  over  the  whole  coal  question  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  price  named  to  the  United  States 
Navy  and  the  Government  in  general. 

President  Wilson,  it  seems,  has  objected  to 
the  different  price  being  named  the  Govern¬ 
ment  than  that  named  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 
He  believes  that  the  two  are  one  and  that  the 
price  should  be  the  same.  The  inference  is 
that  the  Government  wants  the  public’s  price 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  Government’s  fig¬ 
ures  of  $2.50;  the  committee  have  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  Washington  to  handle  that  situation. 

One  man  who  speaks  on  the  situation  says 
that  it  is  believed  that  the  conference  will  be 
the  most  important  yet  held  as  it  will  afford 
an  opportunity  to  head  off  some  unfriendly 
legislation. 

A  man  who  speaks  with  considerable  author¬ 
ity  says  that  it  is  not  intended  in  this  con¬ 
ference  to  discuss  the  price  situation  as  a  whole 
but  merely  the  coal  trade  and  the  govern¬ 
mental  needs. 


The  Springville  Coal  Company,  of  Springville, 
St.  Clair  county,  Alabama,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000.00 


CO.\L  L0.5DERS— HIGHEST  MAN 


Check 

No. 

Total 

Works 

No. 

Name 

Cars 

Rate  Days 

Rate 

Slate 

Rate 

Earnings 

2—1 

1196 

Kolman  Koloiiy  . 

$1.02  3 

$2.55 

$126.99 

2 

1011 

George  Belone  . 

1.11 

is 

.84 

125.23 

3 

1132 

Lewis  Sabo  . 

1.04  2 

2.55 

10 

.84 

112.30 

3—1 

4 

John  Heedo  . 

.73  2.4 

2.50 

89.33 

2 

104 

John  Seko  . 

.80 

is 

..55 

86.70 

3 

77 

Steven  Rinko  . 

.  47 

.85  ( 

27 

.73  5  8 

2.50 

3 

.55 

81.59 

4—1 

179 

Paul  Clinchook  . 

.  1.52 

1.11  1 

3.00 

3 

.84 

174.64 

2 

159 

Sam  Miller  . 

.  150 

1.11 

9 

.84 

174.06 

3 

142 

Toe  Kromba  . 

1.11  1 

2.55 

0 

.84 

113.04 

.5—1 

587 

Frank  Lasos  . 

1.37  1 

2.55 

55 

.84 

117.25 

2 

564 

Paul  Blink  . 

.  64 

1.37  1 

2.55 

20 

.84 

114.59 

3 

511 

Steve  Borsus  . 

.  51 

1.37  1 

2.55 

50 

.84 

114.32 

6—1 

24 

Tom  Hajeck  . 

1.11  1.5 

2.55 

149.39 

2 

1040 

Toe  Sabinsky  . 

1.11  1 

.2.55 

115.77 

3 

164 

Albert  Hajser  . 

.  83 

1.11  .6 

2.55 

93.86 

7—1 

126 

Sam  Kolzske  . 

.  96  • 

1.11  .3 

2.55 

107.41 

2 

198 

Wassel  Karbovich  . 

.  87 

1.04  3.3 

2.55 

8 

.36 

101.01 

3 

34 

Frank  Near  . 

.97  1 

33  5 

1.04  5 

100.28 

S— 1 

.1019 

Was.sel  Skarino  . 

.  115 

1.15  .5 

2.55 

5 

.84 

137.87 

0 

1037 

B.  Slovak  . 

1 .05 

28 

.84 

91.17 

3 

1067 

Zixar  Rugan  . 

.  64 

1.11  4 

2.. 55 

6 

.84 

86.28 

9—1 

29 

Frank  Markangelo  . 

.  209 

1.11  1 

3.00 

1 

.55 

2:45.54 

2 

1.5.5 

Semak  Darboldi  . 

.  295 

1.11  2.4 

2.55 

2.33.78 

3 

116 

Dan  Paron  . 

.  194 

1.11  1.6 

2.55 

210.50 

10-1 

1026 

Nick  Carper  . 

.  168 

1.11  2.5 

2.55 

i 

.55 

193..55 

2 

1067 

Alex  Dodaney  . 

.  96 

1.11  8 

2.55 

126.96 

3 

580 

Mack  Simms  . 

.  TOO 

.85  1 

2.55 

30 

.5/) 

104.05 

11—1 

11.'’8 

Steve  Coimoin  . 

. 240 

.05  13 

2.50 

1 

.55 

261.05 

2 

1229 

Paul  Miller  . 

.95  2 

4.10/ 

1 

2.50  ( 

1 

.55 

245.90 

3 

1071 

Pete  Pope  . 

.  88 

.90  1 

12—1 

133 

Tohn  Drake  . 

.  161 

.95  5 

232.15 

2 

170 

Toe  Scolgal  . 

.  110 

1.11 

122.10 

3 

59 

Ed.  Lester  . 

1.11 

09.00 

.  'Stf  so 

1.11  2 

2.50 

93.80 

COKE  PULLERS— HIGHEST  MEN 

Check 

Total 

VN  orks 

No. 

Name 

Ovens 

Rate 

Ovens 

Rate 

Earnings 

2—1 

1810 

Tohn  Hostin  . 

$1.55 

43 

$1.25 

$117.30 

2 

1843 

Denis  Hostin  . . 

1.55  ) 

7 

1.25  1 

98 

.leyi  f 

17  davs 

2.75  ( 

91.82 

3 

1780 

Jake  Hostin  . . 

1.55  1 

10 

1.25  ) 

293 

.IB'A  f 

1.8  davs 

2.40  ( 

83.98 

3—1 

286 

Ed  Young  . 

1.25 

17 

1..55 

86.85 

2 

2.55 

Walter  Young  . 

.  38 

1.25 

15 

1.55 

70.75 

3 

309 

A.  Tones  . 

1.25 

18 

1.55 

05.40 

4—1 

458 

Pink  Kellam  . 

1.55 

56 

1.25 

101.00 

2 

255 

Noah  Kellam  . 

1..55 

36 

1 .25 

00. so 

3 

526 

Have  Kellam  . 

1.55 

32 

1.25 

00.15 

5—1 

832 

Sim  TTodge  . 

1.55 

49 

1.25 

90.70 

2 

873 

Chas.  Wade  . 

1 .55 

30 

1.25 

66.70 

3 

876 

Lonnis  Nance  . 

1..55 

25 

1 .25  I 

1.3  tlavs 

2.40  ( 

54.60 

0—1 

652 

Tohn  Mills  . 

1..55  1 

20 

1.25  ) 

219 

.16  (  3  davs 

2.40  ( 

81.19 

2 

fi22 

Thos.  Mills  . 

1.55 

37 

1.25  1 

l.S  days 

2.40  1 

70.93 

3 

r»7fi 

Tohn  AToorc  . 

1.55 

19 

1.25 

1.4  days 

2.10 

1 1.27 

7—1 

fiofi 

W'alter  Wilburn  . 

1.55 

37 

1.25 

2 

546 

John  Santos  . 

.  11 

1.55 

15 

1.25  1 

1 1.7  davs 

2.40  ( 

71.27 

3 

590 

E.  B.  Rose . 

1.5 

21 

1.25  1 

, 

.6  days 

2.40  ( 

40.25 

28 

1.55  ; 

8—1 

1447 

Will  Kellam  . . 

1.00 

51 

1.25  t 

113.15 

2 

1.500 

Geo.  Hall  . . . 

1.25 

12 

1.55 

61.10 

3 

1457 

Jack  Martin  . 

.  25 

1.25 

14 

1.55 

53.60 
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Regulate  Freight  Cars 

The  following  is  authorized  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission : 

“The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
created  a  (livision  of  car  service  under  the  au¬ 
thority  conferred  by  the  car-service  act  approved 
Alay  39,  1917,  amending  section  1  of  the  act  to 
regulate  eommerce,  to  deal  with  the  movement, 
distribution,  exchange,  interchange,  and  return 
(jf  freight  cars. 

“Mr.  K.  II.  De-Groot,  Jr.,  until  recently  super¬ 
intendent  of  transportation  of  the  Chicago  & 
Kastern  Illinois  Railroad  Co.,  now  in  the  ex¬ 
clusive  employ  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  division, 
and  with  Mr.  A.  G.  Gutheim,  attorney  examiner 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  will 
take  immediate  charge  of  its  organization  and 
operation.  The  eommission  has  also  secured 
temporarily  for  this  work  the  services  of  Mr. 
11.  C.  liarlow,  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League. 
During  its  formative  period  the  division  will  have 
the  collaboration  and  advice  of  Mr.  Barlow. 

“The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  through 
this  division,  will  regulate  car  service  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  and,  where  occasion  re¬ 
quires,  orders  or  directions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will  issue  under  the  car- 
service  act  direct  to  the  carrier  or  carriers  con¬ 
cerned.  Subject  to  this  fundamental  principle, 
the  division  of  car  service  will,  as  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  avail  itself  of  co-operative  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  carriers  commission  on  car  service 
now  located  in  Washington.  This  latter  body 
consists  of  seven  members,  all  superintendents  of 
transportation  of  different  railroads  which  terri¬ 
torially  cover  practically  the  entire  United  States. 
The  commission  on  car  service  has  a  large  force 
of  assistants  under  its  control  in  Washington  and 
in  the  field. 

“Complaints  and  communications  regarding  car 
service  received  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  will  be  handled  through  the  new  division. 
The  field  service  will  be  developed  as  occasion 
may  require.  It  is  expected  that  shippers  and 
receivers  of  freight  will,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
aid  in  promoting  car  service  by  promptly  loading 
and  unloading  carload  shipments,  by  capacity 
loading,  where  possible,  regardless  of  carload 
minima,  by  readily  adapting  themselves  to  such 
modifications  in  the  handling  of  less-than-car- 
load  shipments  as  may  be  found  necessary,  and 
by  hearty  co-operation  in  the  other  methods 
which  have  been  or  may  be  devised  to  meet  the 
transportation  problems  confronting  the  country. 

“The  Commission  is  advised  that  the  carriers 
have  appointed  local  car-service  committees  at 
some  twenty-five  points  throughout  the  country, 
and  that  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League 
has  appointed  similar  committees  of  shippers  at 
the  same  points,  the  aim  being  to  secure  harmony 
and  co-operation  between  shippers  and  carriers. 
The  Commission  suggests  that  these  committees 
should  meet  jointly  where  necessary  to  adjust 
local  affairs,  any  irreconcilable  differences  which 
arise  may  be  referred  to  the  carriers  commission 
on  car  service  or  to  the  division  of  car  service 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  ad¬ 
justment.” 


Keeping  Operators  Lined  Up 

One  of  the  big  needs  in  the  coal  trade  today 
is  to  keep  operating  companies  lined  up  in 
favor  of  the  Lane-Peabody  conference  plan. 
The  principal  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  dou¬ 
ble  price — the  price  to  the  operators  and  the 
price  to  the  jobbers.  The  operators  want  to 
get  not  only  their  own  maximum  price,  but 
that  plus  the  jobbers’  commission.  Nothing 
has  caused  quite  so  much  discussion  as  that 
double  maximum  price  standard. 

One  of  the  clearest  pronunciamentos  on 
that  subject  is  that  issued  by  T.  L.  Lewis, 
Secretary,  of  the  Splint  and  Gas  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

As  advised  you  on  July  6th  regarding  the 
Washington  conference,  it  was  decided  there 
that  until  further  notice  the  following  prices 
should  prevail: 

.'HIl.SO  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines  would  be  the 
price  for  prepared  coal. 

$:i.0()  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines  would  be  the 
price  for  run  of  mine  and  fine  coal. 

Over  eighty  per  cent  of  the  coal  tonnage  in 
the  United  States  was  represented  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  conference  and  it  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Splint  and  Gas  Coal  Association  that  these 
prices  decided  on  at  Washington  be  absolutely 
and  rigidly  adhered  to.  Great  publicity  has 


Control  of  Fuel 

Wash  i  n  g  t  o  n,  July  19. — 
(Special  Correspondence.) — The 
indications  nttw  are  that  the 
Lever  bill  when  it  is  passed  by 
the  Senate  will  j^ive  control  over 
fuel  to  cither  the  food  adminis¬ 
trator  or  to  the  board  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed. 

J ’resident  W  i  1  s  o  n  recently 
wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  AJartin, 
the  Democratic  leader  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  sug-g-esting-  that  the  bill  be 
confined  to  food,  feed,  and  fuel, 
and  that  iron,  steel,  lumber,  etc., 
etc.,  be  not  included.  Consider¬ 
able  jircssure  was  brought  to 
bear  by  representatives  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industries  and  the 
others  affected  to  have  their  com¬ 
modities  eliminated,  and  the  ef¬ 
forts  seem  to  have  been  success¬ 
ful. 

However,”  there  is  equally 
strong  reason  why  coal  and  other 
fuel  should  be  eliminated  as  the 
Government  has  already  taken 
comprehensive  steps  through 
the  medium  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  the  Ex- 
jfort  Council  to  control  coal  and 
fuel  oil.  Many  Senators  and 
Government  officials  with  expert 
knowledge  of  the  coal  industry 
believe  that  a  grave  mistake  will 
be  made  if  coal  is  included  in  the 
bill  and  the  food  administrator 
or  an  administration  board  is 
given  control  of  this  commodity 
as  it  will  have  the  effect  of  con¬ 
fusing  the  constructive  work  of 
the  Coal  Production  Committee, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  the  Export  Council,  ancl 
making  a  great  deal  of  this  work 
useless. 

After  the  bill  passes  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  it  will  go  to  conference,  and 
the  provisions  with  regard  to 
fuel  can  there  be  considered  with 
a  view  to  their  elimination. 


been  given  these  prices,  and  by  not  entirely 
and  strictly  adhering  to  them,  the  coal  people, 
not  only  as  individuals,  but  as  a  whole  will 
bring  down  upon  themselives  very  serious  con¬ 
sequences  and  perhaps  drastic  action  on  the 
part  of  the  government. 

It  was  distinctly  understood  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  meeting  that  the  above  mentioned  prices 
would  be  the  prices  to  the  buyer,  except  it  was 
pointed  out  that  some  few  coal  producers  did 
not  have  regular  established  sales  agencies  or 
sales  organizations  of  their  own,  and  that  in 
some  isolated  cases  coal  would  have  to  be 
sold  through  brokers,  and  in  such  cases  it 
was  understood  that  one  and  only  one  com¬ 
mission  of  twenty-five  cents  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  broker. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  heard  from 
Washington  and  from  a  great  number  of  dis¬ 
tricts  that  there  is  some  disposition  not  to 
adhere  to  these  prices  on  the  part  of  some 
producers  and  there  is  considerable  confusion 


as  to  the  twenty-five-cent  additional  allowed  a 
jobber. 

We  are  advised  that  many  subterfuges  have 
been  resorted  to  by  operators  to  secure  all  or 
part  of  the  allowance  of  twenty-five  cents  per 
ton  to  jobbers.  You  are  earnestly  requested 
to  refrain  from  even  the  suggestion  of  such 
an  attempt  to  depart  from  the  intent  of  the 
Washington  conference. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  all  operators 
who  are  selling  coal  to  jobbers  advise  such 
jobbers  that  any  deviation  whatsoever  from 
the  intent  of  the  Washington  conference  will 
result  in  the  immediate  discontinuance  of  fur¬ 
ther  shipments  on  said  jobbers’  account,  and 
that  each  operators  be  requested  to  report 
such  violation  to  the  secretary  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  to  be  transmitted  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Coal  Production,  Council  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense. 

Your  earnest  co-operation  for  the  good  of 
the  coal  trade  and  for  the  good  of  the  country 
is  earnestly  requested. 


Getting  Freight  Engines 

W'ashixgtox,  July  19. — Fairfax  Harrison, 
chairman  of  the  railroads’  war  board  has  issued 
a  statement  setting  forth  the  number  of  passen¬ 
ger  trains  discontinued  and  the  amount  of  addi¬ 
tional  freight  equipment  that  will  thus  be  made 
available  for  the  transportation  of  coal  and  other 
commodities.  President  Fairfax  states,  among 
other  things,  that  “the  elimination  of  passenger 
service  already  reported  will  make  available  for 
other  purposes  over  1,120,000  tons  of  coal.”  The 
statement  is  in  full  as  follows: 

“The  railroads  of  the  United  States,  as  part  of 
their  effort  under  the  direction  of  the  Railroads’ 
War  Board  to  make  available  a  maximum  of 
transportation  energy  for  the  movement  of  freight 
necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war, 
report  the  elimination  of  passenger  trains  aggre¬ 
gating  16,267,028  miles  of  train  service  per  year. 

“This  is  done  by  the  railroads  to  save  man 
power,  fuel  and  motive  power  that  they  may  be 
applied  to  the  transportation  of  necessities. 

“Every  ton  of  coal,  every  locomotive,  every 
mile  of  track  space,  every  man  whose  duties  are 
absorbed  by  an  unnecessary  passenger  train  can 
be  put  to  effective  use  in  freight  service,  and 
nothing  is  more  necessary  at  the  moment  to  in¬ 
sure  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
than  that  the  railroads  be  able  to  handle  the  ut¬ 
most  possible  amount  of  freight.  The  railroads 
gave  in  April  some  15  per  cent  more  freight  ser¬ 
vice  with  practically  the  same  facilities  as  in  the 
same  month  last  year. 

“The  elimination  of  passenger  service  already 
reported  will  make  available  for  other  purposes 
over  1,120,000  tons  of  coal.  Many  railroads, 
especially  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  are 
still  to  be  heard  from. 

“The  railroad  systems  in  the  Elastern  Depart¬ 
ment  have  cut  out  8,598,696  miles  of  passenger 
train  service,  thus  saving  716,113  tons  of  coal  per 
year.  The  Pennsylvania  System  eliminated  3.- 
300,000  miles  of  train  service,  thus  saving  186,876 
tons  of  coal.  The  New  York  Central  plans  to 
save  126,000  tons  of  coal.  The  Erie  has  cut  out 
1,660, ,000  passenger  train  miles:  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  1,168,596;  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  850,000. 

“Roads  in  New  England  have  arranged  to  elim¬ 
inate  4,847,332  passenger  train  miles  with  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  256,724  tons  of  coal.  The  Boston  &  Maine 
cuts  out  2,118,948  miles  of  service;  the  New 
Haven  1,707,004,  and  the  Maine  Central  442,676. 

“The  Pere  Marquette  and  the  Wabash,  the  only 
roads  reporting  as  yet  from  the  Central  Depart¬ 
ment,  have  eliminated  together  846,600  miles  of 
service  and  plan  to  save  49,555  tons  of  coal. 

“The  Southern  Railway  has  cut  out  1,900,0(M) 
passenger  train  miles  and  will  save  97,282  tons 
of  coal.” 


The  Average  Agreement 

Editor  The  Bl.\ck  Diamond: 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  12,  1917. — The  “aver¬ 
age  demurrage  agreement”  is  a  detriment  and  a 
loss  to  consignee,  since  cars  of  coal  must  be 
loaded  to  full  capacity.  The  railroads  get  rich 
and  the  consignee  pay  the  bill,  as  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  as  a  rule  to  unload  car  in  the  two  days. 
Yours  truly, 

Wilbur  Li'mber  Company, 
Geo.  H.  Wilbur. 


The  Borden  Coal  Company  has  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  coal  land  in  \Valker  county,  near 
Cordova,  Ala.,  and  will  develop  the  property  at 
once. 
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Getting  Government  Supply  of  Coal 


Washington,  July  19. — Francis  S.  Peabody, 
chairman  of  the  Coal  Production  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  on  Wednesday, 
July  18,  sent  a  telegraphic  request  to  the  commit¬ 
tees  of  seven  appointed  at  the  convention  the 
latter  part  of  June,  to  confer  with  him,  beginning 
1:30  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  July  25,  at  his  office  in 
Washington.  The  telegram  was  later  followed 
by  a  letter  containing  a  series  of  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  conference  held  on  Tuesday,  July 
17,  between  Chairman  Peabody,  Federal  Trade 
Commissioner  Colver,  Secretary  Daniels  and 
about  three  hundred  coal  operators  from  Ppmsyl- 
vania,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
who  were  summoned  to  Washington  by  a  tele¬ 
gram  sent  Friday  night,  July  13,  by  Chairman 
Peabody,  following  a  conference  with  Secretary 
Daniels  and  Commissioner  Colver. 

While  the  invitation  to  the  committees  of  seven 
sets  forth  that  the  conference  which  begins  next 
Wednesday  is  “to  arrange  for  the  supply  and 
distribution  of  coal  for  government  uses  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  during  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year,”  it  is  believed  that  it  will  take  a  wider 
range. 

The  forthcoming  conference  grows  out  of  the 
conference  held  on  Tuesday,  July  17,  at  which  a 
series  of  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  the  tele¬ 
gram  sent  to  the  committees  of  seven  by  Chair¬ 
man  Peabody  is  as  follows : 

“The  committees  of  seven  from  each  state  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  Washington  convention  the  latter 
part  of  June,  are  requested  to  meet  in  my  office 
at  1 :30  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  July  25,  to  arrange 
for  the  supply  and  distribution  of  coal  for  gov¬ 
ernment  uses  throughout  the  United  States  during 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year.” 

The  resolutions  adopted  on  July  17,  copies  of 
which  were  sent  to  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tees  of  seven,  are  as  follows : 

“Resolved,  That  the  committees  of  seven  ap¬ 
pointed  by  each  state  be  authorized  by  this  con¬ 
vention  to  co-operate  with  the  Committee  on  Coal 
Production  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  government  asks  for  in  regard  to 
qualitv  of  coal,  et  cetera,  and  to  suggest  the  proper 
plan  for  an  equitable  distribution  of  any  burdens 
or  hardships  that  may  fall  upon  operator,  shipper, 
or  consumer,  through  the  working  out  of  that 
plan, 

“Resolved,  That  the  operators  will  advise  the 
Committee  on  Coal  Production  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  as  to  the  quality,  quantity,  and 
any  other  information  that  may  be  of  value  in 
making  the  allotments  for  government  coal. 

“Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Coal  Pro¬ 
duction  check  and  compile  these  data  and  advise 
as  to  equitable  allotment,  both  of  various  gov¬ 
ernment  grades  and  of  coal  to  take  the  place  in 
the  market  of  coal  withdrawn  for  the  use  of  the 
government. 

“Resolved,  That,  reserving  all  rights  of  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Claims,  we  accept  such  allot¬ 
ments  as  may  be  made  by  the  cabinet  officers  who 
are  members  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
or  such  agencv  or  agencies  as  may  be  designated 
by  lawful  authority,  respecting  coal  for  govern¬ 
ment  use,  and  necessary  adjustments  between 
producers  to  equitably  adjust  the  burden,  and 
cause  shippers  not  supplying  the  government  di¬ 
rectly  to  supply  their  fair  proportion  of  coal  to 
government  shippers,  to  take  the  place,  pro  tanto, 
of  coal  supplied  to  the  government.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  conference  on  July  17, 
Chairman  Peabody  outlined  the  special  needs  of 
the  navy,  and  the  two  million  tons  of  transport 
coal  that  is  immediately  needed — which  is  only 
part  of  the  eight  million  tons  of  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  that,  Daniel  B.  Wentz  of  the  Coal 
Production  Committee  said,  is  now  needed  by 
the  government — require  that  the  burden  imposed 
by  the  government  upon  a  few  operators  be 
shared  by  all. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  any  adjustments  made 
by  the  president,  the  secretarv  of  war  and  the 
.secretary  of  the  navy  are  without  doubt  out  of 
the  province  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law. 

Mr.  Peabody  explained  that  the  meeting  was 
called  because  coal  was  imperatively  needed  by 
executive  and  other  departments  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  particularly  by  the  navy  for  vessel  use 
and  use  at  the  training  stations,  and  by  the  army, 
for  use  of  the  cantonments. 

“On  June  8,”  he  explained,  “there  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  on  navy  coal.  The  final  conclusion  was  that 
the  operators  would  furnish  any  coal  that  the 
governm'ent  wanted,  whether  the  price  was  fi.xed 
or  not,  by  such  times  and  in  such  quantities  as 
the  government  wished.  Nothing  was  settled  on 


the  price  except  that  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
stated  that  he  would  advance  $2,333  a  ton  on  the 
shipment  of  each  gross  ton.  That  was  simply  a 
tentative  price.  The  final  price,  it  was  stated, 
would  be  made  after  the  Federal  Trade  had 
made  its  reports.  In  the  meantime  a  committee 
of  seven,  consisting  of  Paj'master  Hilton,  who 
is  familiar  with  navy  coal  and  its  mining,  Mr. 
Bookwalter  and  representatives  from  the  Poca¬ 
hontas,  New  River,  George’s  Creek  and  Central 
Pennsylvania  fields,  was  appointed.  This  corn- 
mittee  was  never  completed  and  Paymaster  Hil¬ 
ton  at  last  allotted  the  coal  as  he  thought  it 
should  be  distributed.” 

The  question  of  price  was  not  discussed  at  the 
meeting  and  it  was  assumed  by  the  operators  that 
no  price  settlement  would  be  made  until  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  is 
expected  in  a  few  days,  is  made. 

Commissioner  Colver  pointed  out  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  would  not  determine  the 
selling  price  of  coal,  but  would  report  solely  on 
costs. 

“I  don’t  think,”  he  said,  “that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  will  set  a  single  price  during 
this  war.  I  think  we  will  try  to  keep  our  minds 
perfectly  clear  of  that  factor  represented  by  profit. 
We  have  found  costs  in  the  past  and  the  time  has 
yet  to  come  when  at  the  finish  over  the  table  and 
laid  down  our  figures  and  asked,  ‘Is  that  fair?’ 
any  man  has  said  ‘No!’” 

The  operators  were  assured  by  Commissioner 
Colver  that,  in  his  judgment,  none  of  them  would 
suffer  any  unfair  loss  by  working  in  complete 
accord  with  the  government  and  trusting  to 
federal  settlement  of  price  and  profit.  And  Mr. 
Peabody  pointed  out,  “There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  but  payment  for  your  coal  will  be  fair 
and  just.”  He  said  that  the  rnore  intercourse  he 
has  with  the  government  officials  the  more  he  is 
convinced  that  there  is  no  desire  in  any  one  to 
take  advantage  of  any  operator,  business  or  other 
man. 


New  York  Convention 

Frank  J.  Milman,  executive  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 
with  headquarters  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  announces 
that  the  annual  convention  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  Buffalo  on  Thursday,  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday,  September  13th  to  15th. 
A  mighty  interesting  program  is  being  ar¬ 
ranged  for,  the  full  details  of  which  will  be 
announced  in  a  short  time.  At  the  time  this 
convention  is  called,  it  is  expected  that  the 
government’s  attitude  toward  _  the  coal  trade 
will  be  clearly  defined  and  this  will  give  the 
association  an  opportunity  to  interpret  the 
government’s  action  for  the  retail  dealers  so 
that  they  will  know  practically  what  is  ex-» 
pected  of  them.  The  details  have  not  been 
worked  out,  but,  it  is  expected  that  someone 
will  be  on  hand  to  answer  any  questions  which 
the  retail  men  care  to  answer. 


Regulating  Ohio  Retailers 

Following  the  lead  of  the  operators,  Ohio  re¬ 
tailers  had  their  first  inning  with  the  governor 
and  other  state  officials  on  July  13.  The  con¬ 
ference  disclosed  that  the  dealer  was  more  than 
anxious  to  be  regulated,  and  at  once. 

His  business  he  claimed  was  being  held  up  by 
the  refusal  of  the  consumer  to  buy,  pending  some 
definite  information  on  what  prices  were  going  to 
be  later. 

However,  the  dealer  wanted  justice  done  him 
in  the  fixing  of  his  gross  profit,  and  statements 
from  members  of  the  representative  audience 
present  proved  that  the  matter  was  not  one  which 
could  be  disposed  of  without  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  It  was  held  that  a  general  price  would  not 
be  practicable.  Overhead  expenses  were  larger 
in  some  communities  than  in  others.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  Cincinnati  the  steep  hills  added  much 
to  the  cost  of  delivery.  In  cities  with  a  large 
foreign  population,  like  Cleveland  and  Youngs¬ 
town,  coal  was  bought  in  small  quantities,  thus 
increasing  the  average  hauling  cost. 

A  grievance  was  lodged  against  the  consumer 
who,  instead  of  receiving  the  coal  at  curb,  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  retailer  to  furnish  a  man  for 
carrying  the  coal  into  the  cellar  or  other  storage 
place.  Operators  were  charged  with  refusing  to 
sell  the  dealer  direct  and  compelling  him  to  buy 
through  a  broker,  at  an  extra  cost  of  twenty-five 
cents  a  ton.  Other  dealer  troubles  received  an 
airing.  The  burden  of  the  sentiment  was  to  have 
the  matter  settled  as  speedily  as  possible,  so  that 


the  consumer  would  begin  to  buy.  The  trans¬ 
portation  outlook  for  fall  was  viewed  in  a  serious 
light.  It  was  promised  that  another  conference 
would  be  held  soon,  at  which  time  the  committee 
would  be  able  to  announce  something  definite. 
Dealers  were  present  from  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Dayton,  Youngstown,  Akron,  Columbus  and  many 
other  points  throughout  the  state. 


Bunker  Indictments  Quashed 

New  York,  July  20. —  (Special  Telegram.)  — 
Pleas  of  “prior  jeopardy”  made  yesterday  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  in  behalf  of  the 
smokeless  coal  men  who  were  also  named  in  the 
“bunker  coal”  indictments  were  sustained  by 
Judge  Grubb.  Evidence  relating  to  the  bunker 
agreements  was  introduced,  it  was  shown,  at  the 
trial  of  the  smokeless  coal  men. 

Judge  Grubb  held  that,  in  both  instances,  the 
alleged  agreements  were  to  be  considered  as  part 
of  a  general  combination  in  restraint  of  trade. 
The  upholding  of  the  plea  quashes  the  indict¬ 
ment  against  those  individuals  and  corporations 
tried  in  case  ended  last  week  and  leaves  only 
these  corporate  defendants  to  be  prosecuted  under 
the  “bunker  coal”  indictment :  The  Baker  Whit¬ 
ley  Coal  Co.,  Hasler  Bros.  Inc.,  New  York  & 
Philadelphia  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Northern 
Coal  Company,  the  Berwind  White  Coal  Mining 
Company,  Virginian  Coaling  Corporation,  W.  C. 
Atwater  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Wittenberg  Coal  Com¬ 
pany. 


Death  of  A.  P.  Browne 

Boston,  July  19. —  (Special  Correspondence.)  — 
Col.  A.  Parker  Browne,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  Boston  wholesale  coal  firm  of  F.  H. 
Odiorne  &  Company,  No.  141  Milk  street,  since 
1870,  died  at  his  home  in  Malden  on  July  16. 

Col.  Browne  was  born  at  Salem,  July  27, 
1835,  the  son  of  Parker  and  Lydia  (Richardson) 
Browne.  His  initial  education  was  obtained  in 
the  Salem  public  schools.  In  1860,  he  enlisted 
in  the  army,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major. 
Later  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
2d  Corps  Cadets,  M.  V.  M.  After  the  war  he 
acted  as  accountant  in  various  Boston  offices  until 
he  became  associated  with  Odiorne  &  Company. 

Col.  Browne  was  a  great  lover  of  music,  and 
served  as  president  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  as  well  as  being  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Apollo  Club.  He  was  a  close  friend  of 
.\llen  A.  Brown,  donor  of  the  Brown  musical 
library  to  the  Boston  Public  Library,  who  died 
recently.  Col.  Browne  was  a  member  of  the 
Cecilia  Club,  the  Loyal  Legion  and  the  G.  A.  R. 
Post  113. 

Funeral  services  were  held  July  18  at  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Malden. 


Buys  Susquehanna  Coal  Co. 

Announcement  made  Wednesday  morning, 
showing  the  sale  of  the  anthracite  properties 
owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  known  as 
the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  to  M.  A.  Hanna 
&  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  came  as  a  distinct  surprise 
to  the  eastern  coal  trade.  Some  two  years  ago. 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  directors  announced, 
that  the  anthracite  properties  controlled  by  the 
railroad  would  be  sold  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  This  was  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  the 
Hepburn  Act. 

Fit  the  past  five  or  six  months,  there  have  been 
many  rumors  that  these  properties  would  be  sold 
to  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company.  In  fact, 
very  few  oeople  in  the  east  knew  that  M. 
Hanna  &  Co.  were  bidding  against  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Company  for  the  properties. 

The  coal  mined  by  the  properties  sold  ranges 
between  3,7.50,000  and  4,000,000  tons  annually. 
It  is  mined  in  the  northwestern  section  in  the 
anthracite  field,  and  it  is  all  high  grade  coal. 
Some  of  the  grades  command  handsome  pre¬ 
miums. 

Should  practically  the  entire  tonnage  be  di¬ 
verted  west,  it  will  give  the  Penn.sylvania  Rail¬ 
road  a  much  longer  haul  of  the  coal,  than  if 
the  coal  was  diverted  to  eastern  destinations. 
For  lake  shipments,  coal  from  these  mines  are 
now  shipped  to  Erie,  Pa.,  for  trans-shipment. 


The  following  is  statement  of  coal  and  coke 
tonnage  moved  over  the  lines  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  system  and  affiliated  lines  during  the 
month  of  May,  1917,  as  compared  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  month  of  the  previous  year 

Tons 

Coal  . 3.004,664 

(oke  .  293,4.34 


1916, 

Tons 

2,967,082 

357,106 


3,298,118  3,324,188 
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The  Pocahontas  Case 

In  somethinjj  like  300  letters,  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  operators  had  spoken  of  their  cir¬ 
cular  prices  as  the  “agreed  prices.”  These 
letters,  when  read  in  court,  presented  prima 
facie  evidence  of  an  agreement,  even 
though  the  operators  when  writing  them 
were  doing  nothing  more  criminal  than  mis¬ 
using  the  English  language.  Still,  on  those 
letters,  they  stood  convicted  in  the  eyes  of 
the  jury  until  they  prsented  the  other  side 
of  the  case. 

To  prove  their  innocence,  they  had  to 
prepare  extracts  from  something  like  a 
thousand  set  of  books,  and  to  bring  into 
court  a  wagonload  of  “yellow  sheets”  which 
contained  those  extracts.  These  showed 
that  the  “agreed  prices”  were  mere  figures 
of  speech.  At  least,  they  were  not  passed 
on  to  the  coal  users. 

'rho.se  letters  on  one  side  and  the  yellow 
sheets  on  the  other  presented  the  crux  of 
the  case.  The  (Jovernment  rested  upon 
111)011  these  letter  admissions  of  guilt.  'The 
defense  rested  on  the  yellow  sheets  which 
proved  that  an  alleged  agreement  had  not 
been  kept.  And,  as  they  said,  a  dishonored 
agreement  is  no  evidence  of  successful  re¬ 
straint  of  trade. 

In  a  word,  the  evidence  of  supposed  guilt 


was  spread  on  letters  which  arc  easily  trans¬ 
portable.  'I'he  evidence  of  innocence  was 
scattered  through  millions  of  entries  in  a 
thousand  set  of  hooks. 

it  is  reasonable  to  supjxise  that  if  there 
had  been  any  guilt,  the  order  would  have 
Iieen  reversed.  The  semblance  of  innocence 
would  have  been  spread  in  the  letters.  'J'hc 
evidence  of  guilt  would  have  been  hidden 
in  the  intricacies  of  hookkcejiing.  It  was 
patent  from  this  fact  alone  that  no  restraint 
of  trade  was  sought.  A  far  more  im|)ortant 
])hase  of  the  (piestion  presents  itself,  in 
this : 

Why  were  the  prosecutors  so  simple- 
minded  that  they  believed  they  could  prove 
a  restraint  of  trade  by  a  few  letters  loosely 
constructed  ? 

'I'hat  is,  were  they  ignorant  of  the  law; 
were  they  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  busi¬ 
ness  ;  or  were  they  speculating  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  force  some  one  to  confess? 

American  court  records  contain  hundreds 
of  ca.ses  of  prosecution  under  the  Sherman 
law  which  these  men  are  supposed  to  have 
violated,  'i'he  courts  have  held  over  and 
over  again  that  a  convention  among  busi¬ 
ness  does  not  infringe  this  law  unless  these 
men  are  able,  thereby,  to  effect  the  price 
of  their  commodity  to  the  whole  people. 
They  must  have  an  unbreakable  hold  upon 
the  purses  of  the  people.  The  prosecutors 
were  not  ignorant  of  that  principle.  And 
they  did  not  hope  to  evade  it  by  presenting 
those  letters. 

Again,  the  records  of  the  Government 
teem, with  evidence  of  the  bitter  competition 
in  coal.  If  they  had  read  these — and  it 
seems  they  could  not  have  done  so — the 
prosecutors  would  have  realized  that  a 
minor  fraction  cannot  escape  this  competi¬ 
tion  because  all  coals  are  interchangeable. 
'File  best  is  in  immediate  competition  with 
the  worst  under  most  any  circumstance. 
With  such  clearly  defined  evidence  before 
them,  the  shrewd  officers  of  the  Federal 
Government  did  not  believe  that  smokeless 
coal  was  above  competition. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
that  Mr.  Swacker  was  plunging  in  the  dark. 
He  hoped  to  find  in  the  trial  something  that 
•  would  prove  what  he  wanted  to  prove.  He 
had  the  letters.  They  were  stolen,  it  is 
true,  hut  still  he  had  them.  In  the  com- 
jiaratively  simple  ca.se  when  he  convicted 
the  New  Haven  directors,  similar  letters 
had  been  sufficient.  But  Mr.  Swacker  is 
too  shrewd  to  have  supposed  in  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  case  that  they  alone  would  serve. 
Rather,  he  hoped,  by  them,  to  bring  out 
something  hidden  from  public  view.  He 
speculated  to  that  extent.  He  believes  in 
hiniself.  He  thought  that  when  he  got  cer¬ 
tain  witnesses  on  the  stand,  he  could  worm 
or  bluff'  something  out  of  them. 

It  is  our  fixed  belief  that  Mr.  Swacker 
had  hoped,  until  a  few  days  before  going 
to  trial,  that  he  could  prove  that  there  ex¬ 
isted  a  chain  of  coal  associations,  all  closely 
related,  and  all  working  in  the  same  way. 
He  hoped  thereby  to  prove  a  substantial  re¬ 
straint  of  trade,  even  thought  the  indicted 
men  could  not,  alone,  effect  it.  'Fo  bring 
out  this  evidence,  if  posihle,  he  sent  one  of 
his  asociates,  Mr.  Lewis,  into  the  coal  fields 
to  dragnet  for  all  of  the  facts  about  all  of 
the  coal  associations.  Mr.  Lewis  carried 
all  of  those  association  men  to  Charle.stown, 
\\'.  \hi.,  and  tried  to  have  them  indicted. 
If  those  indictments  had  been  drawn,  the 
New  York  ca.se  against  the  Pocahontas  op¬ 
erators  would  have  been  far  stronger.  Rut 
Lewis  failed  to  convince  the  grand  jury 


'Fhus  the  Swacker  prosecution  of  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  operators  was  left  to  rest  on  a  few 
loose  letters,  and  Swacker’s  hope  that  he 
could  drag  or  bluff  something  out  of  some¬ 
body  on  the  witness  stand. 

His  false  logic  and  his  strained  definition 
of  competition  in  his  cross  examination  of 
J.  S.  Burrows  revealed  the  inherent  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  case  and  his  struggle  to  drag 
victory  out  of  defeat.  It  proved  instead 
that  he  had  no  case  at  all. 

Even  without  a  hope  of  winning,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  flragged  these  ojierators  through 
the  disgrace  and  humiliation  of  an  indict¬ 
ment  and  the  exixmse  of  defending  them¬ 
selves.  And,  that  expen.se  was  tremendous. 
It  cost  the  operators  at  least  half  a  million 
dollars.  It  cost  the  Government  a  quarter 
million  dollars  to  prosecute  this  farce. 

The  plain  matter  of  fact  is  that  this  case 
never  should  have  been  brought.  And 
therein  lies  the  big  question  which  America 
must  answer  one  of  these  days,  namely ; 

Is  it  not  possible  to  protect  business  men 
in  some  way  against  such  outrageous  gam¬ 
bling  by  officers  of  the  law  with  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  business  men?  Are  self-respect¬ 
ing  and  honorable  business  men  to  be  hu¬ 
miliated  by  an  indictment  and  dragged  into 
the  great  expense  of  defending  themselves 
merely  because  those  who  serve  the  nation 
want  to  make  a  show  of  earning  their 
money?  Is  there  no  way  in  which  the  courts 
can  prevent  such  proceedings  by  refusing 
to  hear  cases  in  where  there  is  no  merit?  In 
a  word,  is  it  not  a  proper  province  of  a 
court  to  prevent  the  nation  and  its  citizens 
from  being  imposed  upon  in  such  fashion? 


Mr.  Burrows’  Service 

J.  S.  Burrows  made  up  the  big  map  which 
occupied  two  pages  of  our  last  issue.  He 
thus  reduced  to  graphic  form,  which  all  of 
us  can  understand  and  comprehend  quickly, 
the  facts  and  figures  of  coal  distribution  in 
America. 

To  be  sure,  he  drew  that  map  to  show  that 
the  Pocahontas  and  New  River  operators 
were  innocent  of  the  charge  placed  against 
them.  He  drew,  therefore,  a  map  for  a 
special  purpose.  It  must  compensate  him 
for  all  the  labor  involved  in  getting  those 
figures  together  to  know  now  that  his 
graphic  presentation  reached  the  mind  of 
the  jury.  It  must  stand  as  a  monument  to 
him  that  the  jury  took  the  picture  of  his 
map  to  the  jury  room  and  there,  with  his 
transcribed  testimony  before  them,  reached 
their  decision.  That,  we  should  say,  would 
compensate  any  man  for  any  amount  of 
work — to  do  something  which  would  ward 
off  an  unjust  blow. 

But  his  map  is  still  doing  good.  Every¬ 
where,  men  are  studying  coal  these  days. 
State  and  national  committees  are  studying 
coal  distribution.  Such  men  may  get  the 
figures  from  Mr.  Lesher’s  report,  but  fig¬ 
ures  are  hard  things  to  understand.  To 
understand  tho.se  figures,  they  are  turning 
to  Mr.  Burrows’  map.  There  they  get 
something  which  puts  the  story  into  their 
minds  quickly  and  surely.  'Fhis  ma]i.  there¬ 
fore,  was  just  beginning  to  do  its  work 
when  it  freed  the  Pocahontas  operators 
from  sus|)icion.  It  is  continuing  to  do  its 
work  now,  when  it  is  teaching  men  on  im- 
jiortant  committees  where  coal  comes  from 
and  goes  to. 

In  this  light.  Mr.  Burrows’  map  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  time. 
It  is  an  educational  institution  on  coal. 
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Press  Comment  on  the  Smokeless  Coal  Verdict 

Many  Newspapers  Have  Many  Views,  but  the  One  Fact  Is  Over¬ 
looked  That  the  Jury  Cannot  Convict  Unless  the  State  Has  a  Case 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  case  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  against  the  West  Virginia  smokeless  coal 
operators,  which  ended  on  last  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  with  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  government’s  lawyers  would 
move  the  early  part  of  this  week  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  trial  of  the  cases  against  certain  of  the 
coal  men  indicted  under  what  is  known  as  the 
bunker  indictment,  and  who  were  not  on  trial 
in  the  case  which  ended  last  week.  This  week 
it  is  announced  that  the  government’s  attorneys 
had  decided  not  to  take  up  the  bunker  indict¬ 
ment  until  September  or  October. 

We  present  below,  comment  rnade  by  some  of 
the  New  York  newspapers  editorially  on  the 
verdict.  Isaac  R.  Oeland,  special  prosecutor  for 
the  government,  was  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Tribune  on  Friday  of  last  week,  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  the  conclusion  of  the  case,  as  declaririg  his 
belief  that  the  defendants  had  raised^  the  price 
of  coal  from  $1.35  to  $3  when  the  increase  in 
cost  which  they  pleaded  as  an  excuse  had  not 
amounted  to  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent. 

Those  who  followed  the  case  very  closely  do 
not  recall  of  any  testimony  that  would  authorize 
this  statement  from  the  government’s  special 
prosecutor,  as  to  the  increase  in  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  was  introduced  during  the  trial  of  the  case. 

The  principal  witness  who  testified  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  costs  was  W.  R.  J.  Zimmerman,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Smokeless  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  gave  during  his  direct  testimony,  some 
figures  about  the  increases  that  had  been  made 
to  the  pick  miner.  Taken  in  hand  by  the  de¬ 
fendants’  attorneys,  Mr.  Zimmerman  went  fully 
into  the  matter  of  increases  that  were  paid  to 
numerous  men  engaged  in  the  mining  of  coal 
outside  of  the  pick  or  contract  miner.  More¬ 
over,  Mr.  Zimmerman  also  testified  very  fully 
as  to  the  increase  in  cost  of  all  materials  that 
had  to  be  charged  against  the  production  of  coal. 
This  testimony,  Mr.  Oeland  evidently  ignored. 

The  New  York  World,  which  is  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “administration”  newspaper,  in 
its  issue  of  July  14  said  editorially: 

“Juries  That  Refuse  to  Convict 

“When,  a  year  or  more  ago.  Attorney  General 
Gregory  said  despondently  that  the  executive 
department  alone  could  not  enforce  the  Anti- 
Trust  Law,  he  referred  to  certain  federal  judges 
who  evidently  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
purposes  of  congress  as  expressed  in  that  legis¬ 
lation.  In  behalf  of  United  States  Judge  Grubb 
and  many  others  who  have  presided  ably  and 
impartially  at  trials  brought  under  the  criminal 
sections  of  the  act,  it  must  be  said  also  that  the 
judiciary  alone  cannot  enforce  the  Anti-Trust 
Law. 

“During  the  recent  prosecution  of  coal  men  in 
this  city  for  conspiracy  to  increase  prices  and 
restrain  trade,  nothing  appeared  to  be  wanting 
but  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  jury  to  con¬ 
vict.  As  has  happened  many  times  in  the  past, 
it  was  not  the  judge,  but  the  jury  that  disagreed 
with  congress,  and  in  letting  off  all  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  the  twelve  good  men  exercised  a  dis¬ 
cretion  which  practically  made  blank  paper  of 
the  law. 

“Something  has  been  said  of  late  as  to  the 
advisability  of  suspending  all  trust  prosecutions 
during  the  war.  Criminal  proceedings  of  that 
character  might  as  well  be  discontinued  forever 
if  juries  are  invariably  to  acquit.  Hardly  any 
legislation  for  a  generation  has  had  such  insist¬ 
ent  popular  support  as  that  aimed  at  trusts.  It 
has  even  been  held  that  all  business  has  suffered 
because  the  people  were  inflamed  against  it.  Yet 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  jury  that  will 
convict  anybody,  no  matter  what  the  evidence  is.” 

The  Evening  Sun,  July  14,  said  editorially: 

“A  Futile  Prosecution 

“Of  the  fifty-five  persons  and  108  corporations 
figuring  as  defendants,  not  a  single  one  was  found 
culpable  in  the  trial  of  the  federal  case  against 
the  smokeless  coal  producers.  In  its  entire  lack 
of  positive  results,  the  prosecution  of  the  case 
just  closed  offers  one  of  the  biggest  examples 
of  wasted  energy  on  record. 

“The  old  type  of  trust-busting  has  given  way 
to  a  new  sort  of  procedure  in  which,  to  judge  by 
the  coal  case,  the  proceedings  are  loaded  up  with 


accountants’  matters,  relating  to  costs  and  prices, 
till  they  resemble  a  hearing  before  the  inter¬ 
state  commerce  commission  more  than  an  old  time 
trust  hunt.  The  question  whether  the  indicted 
coal  producers  transgressed  the  Sherman  law  is 
settled  in  the  negative.  As  to  reasons  whether 
they  should  receive  $3  a  ton  for  their  coal  as 
against  a  former  $1.35  a  ton,  the  trial  has  brought 
no  new  information  one  way  or  the  other.  It 
has  done  as  little  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to 
mend  the  prevalent  high  prices. 

“Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  as  though 
the  long  series  of  anti-trust  prosecutions,  with 
their  expense  and  their  disturbance  to  business, 
were  drawing  to  a  close.  Several  are  still  un¬ 
settled.  As  far  as  new  ones  go  they  will  likely 
be  restricted  to  fresh  and  obvious  cases  of  infrac¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  which  should  be  rare  as  long 
as  the  war  time  methods  of  driving  the  trusts 
under  government  direction  endure.” 

In  its  issue  of  Sunday,  July  15,  the  Sun  in  an 
editorial,  takes  issue  with  the  World’s  editorial 
of  Saturday,  as  follows : 

“Unfairness  to  Jurymen  Who  Acquit 

“For  'Several  weeks  past  in  one  of  the  United 
States  courts  in  this  city  a  criminal  prosecution 
has  been  on  trial  in  which  a  large  number  of 
coal  dealers  were  accused  of  conspiracy  to  raise 
prices  in  unlawful  restraint  of  trade.  After  re¬ 
ceiving  careful  instructions  as  to  the  law  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  case  from  a  judge  who  is  on  all  sides 
conceded  to  be  competent  and  fair,  the  jury  ren¬ 
dered  a  verdict  of  acquittal  in  favor  of  all  the 
defendants.  And  now  comes  our  esteemed  con¬ 
temporary  the  World,  saying  that  nothing  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  wanting  except  a  disposition  to  con¬ 
vict  and  accusing  the  jurors  of  having  ‘practically 
made  blank  paper  of  the  law.’ 

“If  jurymen  are  to  be  assailed  for  the  verdicts 
which  they  render  by  those  who  cannot  possibly 
possess  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  speak  with  authority,  jury  service 
will  become  more  unpopular  than  ever.  Excep¬ 
tional  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  the  jurors 
who  serve  in  the  federal  courts.  The  jurymen 
there  are  almost  always  men  of  intelligence  and 
high  chanacter.  A  jury  thus  made  up,  whose 
members  have  carefully  listened  to  the  evidence 
in  a  case  for  weeks  and  have  finally  passed  upon 
it  under  the  guidance  of  a  capable  judge,  is  more 
likely  to  be  right  than  any  newspaper  critic. 
We  believe  in  the  power  and  usefulness  of  news¬ 
papers  to  the  limit.  They  are  essential  to  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen  and  the  freedom  of  the 
republic ;  but  they  should  not  substitute  their 
verdict,  in  a  case  like  this  coal  prosecution,  for 
the  verdict  of  the  jurors  who  have  enjoyed  the 
important  advantage  of  hearing  the  testimony 
upon  which  the  government  asked  for  a  convic¬ 
tion. 

“Anything  which  tends  to  weaken  the  jury 
system  is  a  cause  for  regret.  Good  men  will  be 
reluctant  to  serve  on  juries  if  they  are  liable 
to  abuse  for  the  honest  verdicts  they  feel  bound 
to  render.  An  eminent  English  judge  has  de¬ 
clared  that  it  is  an  honor  and  distinction  to  be 
on  the  jury  list.  This  should  be  true  in  New 
York  no  less  than  in  London.  It  will  not  be 
so  long,  if  a  verdict  of  acquittal  in  a  case  where 
a  conviction  has  been  expected  is  always  to 
be  followed  by  denunciation  of  the  jurymen  who 
have  dared  to  do  right,  as  they  saw  the  right, 
under  the  solemn  sanction  of  their  oath. 

“It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  the  country  when 
the  juries  in  the  federal  courts  shall  come  to  be 
like  a  court-martial,  always  organized  to  convict.” 

This  is  followed  upon  Monday,  July  16,  by  a 
masterly  editorial  in  the  New  York  7  imes,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

“Reading  Unreason  Into  a  Law 

“A  jury  having  aceputted  each  anti  all  of 
several  scores  of  alleged  conspirators  to  control 
the  soft  coal  trade,  comment  is  made  that  justice 
is  perverted  through  refusal  to  enforce  the  letter 
of  the  law  that  all  agreements  respecting  trade 
are  unlawful.  There  is  e.xcuse,  although  not 
justification,  for  taking  this  perverted  view  of 
the  law.  The  law  does  not  forbid  reasonable 
agreements  respecting  traclc.  The  finding  was 
that  the  coal  agreement,  if  it  existed  at  all,  was 
a  reasonable  agreement.  It  did  not  fall  within 


the  prohibition  of  monopoly,  for  the  soft  coal 
trade  is  too  big  and  too  variegated  to  be  mono¬ 
polized,  and  in  fact  was  not  monopolized.  The 
defendants  controlled  but  a  small  part  of  the 
trade.  The  agreement  upon  price,  such  as  it 
was,  did  not  prevent  selling  17,000,000  tons  below 
the  price  the  government  proved,  and  ;{',000,000 
tons  above  it,  and  about  half  of  those  two  quan¬ 
tities  at  the  agreed  price.  The  jury  did  not  find 
the  price  itself  unreasonable,  and  it  was  in  fact 
below  the  price  settled  by  a  conference  of  the 
trade  with  government  officials. 

“Upon  such  a  statement  of  facts  it  would  seem 
that  the  jury  found  like  reasonable  men  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  their  verdict  is  the  only  one  consistent 
with  reason  in  law.  To  expect  a  court  to  over¬ 
rule  the  rule  of  reason  as  declared  by  the  high¬ 
est  courts  and  to  expect  juries  to  disagree  with 
the  judge’s  charge  of  the  law  is  to  substitute 
prejudice  for  law.  No  law  forbidding  reasonable 
agreements  regarding  trade  could  endure.  Harm 
can  be  done  to  trade  only  through  unreasonable 
agreements.  Juries  never  can  be  made  to  send 
good  men  of  business  to  prison  for  doing  what 
good  merchants  do.  It  is  time  for  this  to  be 
recognized,  and  to  dissent  from  the  policy  of 
trying  to  read  unreason  into  the  law. 

“It  makes  no  difference  whether  this  is  done 
by  editors  or  attorney  generals  who  decline  to 
take  their  law  from  judges  and  juries.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  referred  those  of  this  way 
of  thinking  to  congress.  To  get  a  reasonable 
law  enforced  unreasonably  is  to  put  it  on  its 
way  to  annulment.  That  particular  phase  of 
moral  and  economic  perversity  has  passed.  The 
Sherman  law  is  the  embodiment  of  sound  mer¬ 
chant  law,  and  not  the  reversal  of  it.  If  it  were 
enforced  in  the  sense  put  upon  it  by  the  prose¬ 
cuting  officials  and  the  trust-mad  law-makers  it 
would  be  necessary  to  put  reason  into  the  en¬ 
forcers,  as  in  fact  was  done.” 


Detroit ’s  Coal  Supply 

Detroit,  Mich.,  July  19. — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Mayor  Oscar  B.  Marx  and  his  cabinet, 
comprising  heads  of  departments  of  the  Detroit 
city  government,  have  hit  upon  a  brand  new 
scheme  for  supplying  the  coal  requirements  of 
municipal  departments. 

The  plan  is  to  establish  a  municipal  coal  yard, 
not  for  the  convenience  of  private  consumers, 
but  for  the  city  itself.  It  is  proposed  to  buy 
about  200,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  directly 
from  the  operators,  eliminating  middle-men  and 
their  profits. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  is  the  plan  to  insert  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  newspapers  circulating  in  the 
coal  producing  regions  of  West  Virginia  and 
Ohio,  soliciting  bids,  which  probably  will  be 
opened  about  August  10  and  which  it  is  expected 
will  name  a  price  at  which  the  coal  may  be  had 
f.  o.  b.  mine,  and  also  the  price  delivered  at  the 
city’s  coal  yard  in  Detroit,  in  such  quantities  as 
various  producers  may  be  able  to  deliver. 

The  mayor  and  his  associates  are  confident, 
they  say  that  the  city  will  be  able  to  get  all  the 
coal  wanted  at  the  price  of  $3  arranged  at  the 
conference  of  bituminous  operators  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  What  they  expect,  however,  is  that  the 
coal  producers,  in  their  eagerness  to  land  the 
contract  will  quote  prices  under  the  $3  maximum 
at  the  mines. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  freight  charge  will  be 
$1.55  a  ton  and  that  it  will  cost  about  eighty 
cents  a  ton  to  unload  the  coal  in  Detroit  and 
deliver  it  to  the  various  points  of  consumption. 
With  the  $3  maximum  as  the  basis  it  is  figured 
the  city  will  be  able  to  provide  for  its  r«iuire- 
ments  at  a  cost  of  not  to  exceed  $5.75  a  ton, 
which  is  nearly  $3  less  than  the  price  named  in 
a  contract  recently  awarded  by  the  Detroit  board 
of  education,  which  was  vetoed  by  the  mayor. 

The  plan  is  to  have  the  coal  delivered  on 
property  owned  by  the  city  adjoining  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Central  Railroad  belt  line,  and  to  use  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  department  of  public  works  in 
distributing  it  among  the  schools  and  other  muni¬ 
cipal  jilants  to  he  supiilicd.  coal  expert  is  to 
be  employed  to  visit  the  mines  after  bids  are 
opened  and  inspect  the  coal  to  make  certain  its 
quality  is  acceptable. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago 

William  McGralh,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Plymouth  building,  Minneapolis,  was  a  visitor 
in  Chicago  on  Thursday  of  this  week. 

Word  has  been  received  from  Washington 
that  in  all  probability  the  meeting  to  form  the 
new  national  association  of  coal  operators  will 
be  licld  in  Washington  on  Thursday,  July  2f)lh. 

a.  S.  Hillis,  manager  of  city  sales  for  the 
Wickham  &  Burton  Coal  Company,  has  gone 
down  in  the  neighl)orhood  of  the  Ozark  Moun¬ 
tains  for  a  two  weeks’  vacation. 

Francis  S.  Peabody,  who  has  been  making 
has  headquarters  in  Washington  for  the  last 
three  months,  will  be  in  Chicago  on  Saturady 
of  this  week  to  attend  a  conference  of  the  coal 
men  with  the  State  Council  of  Defense. 

Fred  A.  Burton  of  the  Wickham  &  Burton 
Coal  Company  has  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  New  York.  Mr.  Burton  states  that  there 
is  a  temporary  easing  np  of  conditions  hi  the 
coal  trade  there,  which  has  given  shippers  of 
eastern  coals  an  opportunity  to  send  a  small 
part  of  their  output  into  western  territory. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Davis  of  the  Board  of 
Education  held  this  week,  first  bids  were 
made  to  buy  140, ()()()  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
needed  by  the  school  board.  The  trustees 
met  with  the  representatives  of  the  Consumers 
Company,  the  Worth-Huskey  Coal  Company 
and  the  Crerar  Clinch  Coal  Company.  Chief 
Engineer  Howett  explained  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  present  specifications  and  those  formerly 
put  out  by  the  board.  No  decision  in  the 
matter  was  reached. 

Tremendous  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
last  couple  of  weeks  in  the  matter  of  forming 
a  traffic  bureau  for  the  State  of  Illinois.  Up 
to  Thursday  of  this  week  practically  40,000,000 
tons  of  productive  capacity  had  been  commit¬ 
ted  to  that  program.  The  understanding  is 
that  so  soon  as  the  conference  of  the  Council 
of  Defense  on  Saturday  is  out  of  the  way,  the 
operators  who  have  committed  themselves  to 
the  traffic  bureau  will  get  together  and  select 
an  executive  board.  This  executive  board  will 
then  canvass  the  applicants  for  position  as  com¬ 
missioner  and  a  choice  of  the  executive  head 
of  the  bureau  will  be  selected.  It  is  believed 
then  that  almost  immediately  the  bureau  will 
be  organized  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  this  ruling 
by  the  middle  of  August.  Since  the  plans  of 
the  traffic  bureau  assess  the  operating  com¬ 
panies  a  mill  per  ton,  the  revenue  for  the  start 
will  be  about  .i;40,000  a  year.  This  will  be  more 
than  is  necessary,  but  it  will  allow  the  bu¬ 
reau  to  collect  a  little  surplus  which  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  will  be  necessary  when  some  of  the  big 
traffic  cases  will  come  up  for  decision  and 
when  the  lean  times  come  again  in  the  coal 
trade. 

The  Council  of  Defense  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  has  called  a  meeting  of  the  coal  oper¬ 
ators  for  Saturday  morning  of  this  week.  It 
seems  that  this  matter  was  precipitated  by  one 
of  the  largest  retail  interests  in  Chicago.  This 
company  had  advised  its  customers  not  to 
buy  coal.  In  consultation  between  the  members 
of  the  council  of  defense  and  this  retail  in¬ 
terest,  the  retailer  had  said  that  prices  were 
unconscionably  high  as  compared  with  prices 
previously  quoted  and  he  refused  to  pay  them. 
He  would  not  advise  his  customers  to  pay 
them  because  of  the  operators  insisting  upon 
charging  the  maximum  provided  by  the  Pea¬ 
body  conference  plan.  He  would  go  to  the 
legislative  forces  and  advise  price  fixing  by 
congress.  Some  members  of  the  Council  of 
State  Defense  thereupon  thought  it  advisable 
to  call  the  operators  together  to  see  if  they 
would  not  modify  the  maximum  figures.  On 
this  account  the  meeting  of  the  coal  operators 
has  been  called  for  Saturday  morning  with  the 
Council  of  Defense.  It  is  understood  that  the 
council  is  going  to  call  upon  the  operators  to 
voluntarily  reduce  their  prices  further,  but  just 
what  the  operators  will  do  has  not  been  de¬ 
termined. 

One  of  the  callers  in  the  Chicago  coal  trade 
this  week  was  Arthur  P.  Solberg,  a  whole¬ 
saler  in  coal  and  coke  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Mr.  Solberg  while  here  presented  a  matter 
which  will  concern  the  coal  people  vitally 
before  long.  He  is  a  jobber  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  but  his  principal  trade  is  in  South  Da¬ 
kota,  the  dealers  in  that  territory  are  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  buying  from  the  operators  direct, 
but  come  to  a  nearby  jobbing  house  to  get 
it.  Mr.  Solberg  has  been  one  of  their  sources 
of  supply.  The  operators  are  insisting  upon 


getting  the  maximum  price  plus  the  jobbers 
commission  and  the  jobbers  in  that  territory 
are  not  permitted  to  charge  more  for  their 
coal,  so  they  are  practically  out  of  business. 
Meanwhile,  the  retailers  want  coal  but  don’t 
know  where  to  get  it,  they  call  upon  the 
jobl)crs  to  do  it  for  them  and  expect  that 
the  jobbers  can  get  coal  and  still  make  money 
by  handling  it.  just  how  this  trade  is  going 
to  be  satisfied  this  year  is  one  of  the  very 
nice  problems,  because  the  operators  are  not 
looking  up  these  customers  and  because  the 
customers  don’t  know  where  to  go  to  get 
their  coal.  Arrangements  will  be  made  through 
the  coal  committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  to  meet  this  situation  and  the  prob¬ 
abilities  are  that  Mr.  Solberg  and  his  cus¬ 
tomers  will  have  to  state  their  case  at  Wash¬ 
ington  if  they  are  going  to  be  supplied. 


Small  Activities 

New  York  Notes 

The  New  York  offices  of  George  E.  Warren 
Company,  Grand  Central  Terminal  building, 
have  been  moved  to  larger  quarters,  now  oc¬ 
cupying  suite  5724  on  the  same  floor.  These 
officers  are  in  charge  of  M.  S.  Tidd. 

W.  H.  Macurda,  for  a  number  of  years  past 
manager  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Gar¬ 
field  &  Proctor  Coal  Company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Boston,  is  now  first  lieutenant,  20th 
Company  of  the  Ninth  New  York  Coast  Artillery. 
This  is  known  as  the  Ninth  Coast  Defense  Com¬ 
mand.  Other  coal  men  who  will  see  service  in  this 
com[)any  are  Henry  L.  Hamden  of  the  New 
York  office  of  Garfield  &  Proctor,  and  Ford 
Douglas,  K.  E.  Fash  and  A.  H.  Quail,  of  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Knickerbocker  Fuel 
Company. 

A  New  York  state  charter  has  been  granted 
the  Wolfden  Coal  Company,  inc.,  of  Wayland. 
Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of 
mining  and  quarrying  ores,  minerals,  oil  and 
gas.  The  capital  stock  is  named  at  $300,000. 
Among  the  incorporators’  names  are  D.  L.  Mor¬ 
rison  and  J.  B.  Kline,  who  are  connected  with 
W.  A.  Marshall  &  Company  of  No.  1  Broad¬ 
way,  and  R.  H.  Burroughs,  who  is  connected 
with  the  New  York  &  Philadelphia  Coal  & 
Coke  Company.  It  is  understood  this  incorpa- 
ration  is  for  the  purpose  of  developing  about 
1,400  acres  of  coal  lands  in  West  Virginia,  on 
the  Western  Maryland  railroad.  Headings  have 
already  been  driven,  and  this  week,  mining 
machinery  was  purchased. 

The  Calumet  Coal  Company  of  No.  17  Bat¬ 
tery  Place,  New  York,  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  New  Y’ork  state  laws.  W.  F.  Ja¬ 
coby,  who  is  named  as  president,  has  had  his 
headquarters  at  this  address  for  a  number  of 
years,  as  representative  of  the  Barton  Coal 
Mining  Company,  and  Cecil  W.  Proctor,  who 
is  named  as  secretary  and  treasurer,  was  for 
many  years  with  the  Skeele  Coal  Company, 
and  later  engaged  in  the  brokerage  business 
on  his  own  account  at  No.  29  Broadway.  The  new 
company  will  have  the  sale  of  the  coal  mined 
by  the  Barton  Coal  Mining  Company  and  other 
operations  that  ship  into  the  eastern  trade. 

In  our  issue  of  last  week  we  gave  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  bids  received  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York  City  for  coal.  As 
was  noted,  there  were  no  bids  received  for 
several  boroughs,  bids  being  received  only  for 
supplying  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  districts. 
One  of  the  newspapers  stated  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  become  so  serious  that  the  Board  of 
Education  is  seriously  considering  an  appeal 
to  President  Wilson  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
take  the  matter  of  fuel  up  to  see  that  the  amount 
of  coal  needed  for  the  schools  is  supplied  at 
reasonable  prices.  Requirements  for  the 
schools  of  Greater  New  York  amount  to  ap¬ 
proximately  100,000  tons  annually.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  Board  of  Aldermen  may  be 
requested  to  let  the  Board  of  Education  pur¬ 
chase  coal  without  public  letting. 

Complaint  is  being  made  that  the  apartment 
house  owners  in  New  York  City  are  storing  extra 
supplies  of  coal  in  courtyards  and  alley  ways 
in  preparation  against  higher  prices  and  to  in¬ 
sure  adequate  supplies  next  winter.  John  J. 
Murphy,  Commissioner  of  Tenements,  stated 
Tuesday  that  he  w'as  conducting  an  investi¬ 
gation  to  determine  how  extensive  the  exterior 
storing  has  become.  Roughly,  he  believes  that 
sixty  or  seventy  apartment  buildings  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Under  the  city  laws  no  structures  can 
be  erected  in  alleys  or  courtyards,  with  the 


exception  of  side  supports  to  keep  the  coal 
from  shifting.  Passageways  must  not  be 
blocked,  and  the  piled  coal  must  not  be  a 
nuisance.  The  laws  also  require  that  fire 
escapes  be  kept  clear  and  that  drains  be  unen¬ 
cumbered. 


Tzviti  Cities  Nezvs 

Governor  Burnquist  of  Minnesota  has  named  a 
committee  to  investigate  food  and  fuel  prices. 
It  is  composed  of  Col.  Charles  Marsh,  of  Litch¬ 
field,  George  W.  Lawson,  secretary  of  the  state 
federation  of  labor,  and  W.  S.  Moscrip,  a  farmer 
of  Lake  Elmo,  Minn. 

The  Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Company,  operat¬ 
ing  the  street  car  system  of  the  Twin  Cities,  has 
announced  that  it  will  be  glad  to  receive  coal  by 
the  Mississippi  river,  from  Illinois,  for  its  steam 
power  plant.  The  first  fleet  of  barges  coming  up 
the  river  arrived  this  week,  and  included  four 
barges  of  plows  and  one  of  coal. 

It  has  been  reported  from  Uniontown,  Penn., 
that  a  deal  was  closed  for  the  Thompson  coal 
lands,  running  to  the  Great  Northern  Railway  in¬ 
terests.  L.  W.  Hill,  head  of  the  Great  Northern 
interests,  denies  that  any  such  deal  has  been  made 
or  that  he  has  any  deal  under  way  for  the  lands, 
although  admitting  that  a  proposition  was  made 
at  one  time. 

The  ^Minneapolis  Civic  and  Commerce  Associa¬ 
tion  has  wired  Washington  officials  that  the  coal 
situation  is  urgent  and  steps  must  be  taken  to 
protect  the  northwest  from  a  serious  shortage. 
.'\nswer  has  been  received  from  Howard  Elliott, 
that  every  effort  is  being  put  forth  to  forward 
the  amount  of  coal  needed.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
deliveries  of  coal  at  lower  lake  ports  during  June 
were  from  22  to  29  per  cent  more  than  for  last 
year,  and  that  all  coal  cars  are  in  service  for 
hauling  coal  only. 


Buffalo  Trade  Briefs 

James  J.  Child,  who  operates  a  coal  company  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  a  visitor  here  a  few  days  ago. 

J.  Bert  Ross  left  at  the  end  of  last  week  for  a 
two  weeks’  vacation. 

E.  H.  Read,  sales  agent  of  the  D.  L.  &  W.  Coal 
Company,  is  on  a  vacation  trip,  motoring  through 
New  England. 

H.  A.  Rutter,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company 
office,  is  spending  a  two  weeks’  vacation  at  Olcott 
Beach,  on  Lake  Ontario. 

C.  A.  Storck,  general  sales  agent  of  the  J.  B. 
Jenkins  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  several  days  at  the  mine  at  Mabie,  W.  \'a.. 
where  the  company  is  erecting  some  miners’ 
houses,  as  fast  as  delays  to  material  will  permit. 

E.  C.  Roberts  went  fishing  a  few  days  ago  on 
the  Canadian  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  in  company 
with  Frank  M.  Kirk,  of  the  Kirk  Coal  Co.,  and 
Mr.  Castingham,  of  the  West  Virginia  and  Cleve¬ 
land  Coal  Co.,  both  of  Geveland,  and  they  report 
catching  over  fifty  black  bass. 

Frank  J.  IMillman,  secretary  of  the  New  York- 
state  coal  association,  was  here  this  week  calling 
on  the  trade  in  connection  with  the  next  con¬ 
vention,  which  is  to  be  held  in  this  city  from 
September  13  to  15.  He  expects  a  large  at¬ 
tendance. 

I.  A.  Shaffer,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Falls  Creek  Company,  and  of  V’.  B.  Nicol  & 
Co.,  was  here  this  week  from  Lock  Haven. 
Pa.  He  said  that  the  old  Falls  Creek  mine,  which 
was  expected  to  play  out  several  years  ago,  is 
still  good  for  200  tons  a  day  and  will  be  for  some 
years  yet. 

The  body  of  William  E.  Lloyd,  freight  agent 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Transit  Company,  was  found 
in  the  Erie  Canal  July  17,  after  a  countrywide 
search  extending  over  four  months.  No  trace 
of  his  automobile,  in  which  he  was  seen  on  the 
day  he  was  last  seen,  has  as  yet  been  disclosed. 
Mr.  Lloyd  was  well  known  in  marine  circles.  No 
theory  is  advanced  as  to  the  cause  of  his  drown¬ 
ing. 

The  anthracite  shipments  from  Oswego  fell  off 
40,000  tons  in  Tune  as  compared  with  a  year  ago. 
The  amount  from  Oswego  and  Fairhaven  was 
.S0.002  tons,  of  which  66,396  was  from  Oswego. 
Practically  no  anthracite  is  shipped  from  other 
Lake  Ontario  ports.  Of  this  total  .50,344  went  to 
Montreal  and  the  rest  mainly  to  Quebec.  Kingston 
and  Toronto.  The  decision  of  the  Scranton  Coal 
Company  not  to  ship  to  the  upper  lakes  from 
Oswego  this  year  had  much  to  do  with  these 
totals,  as  it  shipped  more  than  200,000  tons  over 
that  route  during  the  past  season. 
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Facts  Which  Determine 

,  The  Export  Situation 

Supplies  of  coal  at  the  Hampton  Roads  piers 
are  lighter  this  week,  perhaps,  than  at  any 
time  in  the  last  several  months.  Many  of 
the  large  shippers  have  a  great  many  more 
bottoms  awaiting  coal  than  they  have  coal  at 
the  piers  or  running  to  fill  them.  Not  only 
are  there  heavy  requirements  calling  for  Poca¬ 
hontas  and  New  River  coals  for  coastwise  and 
export  shipment,  but  the  Government  require¬ 
ments  for  navy  purposes  are  at  maximum,  and 
most  of  the  shippers  of  what  are  known  as 
the  Admiralty  coals, 'are  having  their  supplies 
greatly  reduced  by  the  constant  calls  for  coal 
for  Government  account. 

Considerable  interest  attaches,  therefore,  to 
the  Washington  conference  on  Tuesday,  oyer 
the  question  of  providing  the  increased  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Government,  estimated  to  be 
between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000  tons,  as  it  is 
felt  that  practically  all  of  this  coal  will  be 
taken  from  the  New  River  and  Pocahontas 
mines,  which  will  work  a  very  severe  hard¬ 
ship  upon  these  producers,  who  are  no  doubt 
well  provided  by  contracts  for  the  outputs  that 
they  are^  enabled  to  get  out  under  present 
labor  and  car  supply.  While  domestic  busi¬ 
ness  is  confined  to  the  price  of  $3.36  per  gross 
ton  at  the  mines  for  these  coals,  shippers  who 
sell  for  foreign  bunker  or  foreign  cargo  ac¬ 
count,  are  not  limited  by  the  maximum  price 
limitation,  so  that  such  few  sales  of  spot 
coal  as  are  done,  are  on  a  basis  of  from  $6.50 
to  $7.50  per  ton. 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  is  published  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  prices  fixed  by  the  Coal  Controller  of 
England,  covering  shipments  of  coal  from 
the  Welsh  mines,  and  it  is  noted  that  they 
have  fixed  a  price  of  thirty-three  shillings  on 
the  best  grades  of  Welsh  coals,  which  com¬ 
pares  with  a  normal  price  of  eighteen  to  twenty 
shillings,  prior  to  the  war. 

Sets  Price  for  Coal 

The  Controller  of  Mines  of  E^ngland  has 
issued  a  code  of  directions  as  to  the  sale 
of  coal,  with  a  view  of  dealing  with  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  mine  prices  which  have  recently 
occurred  in  certain  districts  owing  to  the  ab¬ 
normal  market  conditions,  and  preserve  its 
regularity  in  the  distribution  of  coal.  These 
directions  mainly  affect  prices  for  coal  for 
export  and  bunker  purposes,  for  which  a  defi¬ 
nite  schedule  has  been  drawn  up,  but  it  also 
provides  that  the  mine  prices  of  coal  for  home 
consumption  to  remain  at  the  maximum  pre- 
.scribed  recently  by  the  Price  of  Coal  (limita¬ 
tion)  act. 

No  coal  shall  be  sold  by  the  mines  for  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  except  at  the  maximum 
prices  under  the  price  of  Coal  Limitation  Act. 

The  new  schedule  of  prices  for  export  and 
bunker  coals,  which  went  into  effect  on  June 
28th,  shows  prices  at  the  nearest  Welsh  ports 
to  the  mine  making  shipment.  Prices  are 
net,  and  no  discount,  rebate  or  allowance 
of  any  kind,  either  in  money,  quantity,  credit 
or  otherwise  is  to  be  given  to  any  buyer,  and 
the  quantities  to  be  paid  for  shall  be  quan¬ 
tities  certified  by  colliery,  railway  and  harbor 
authorities  as  customary. 

Exporters  shall  charge,  in  addition  to  the 
prices  specified  by  schedule,  a  commission  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent  on  f.  o.  b.  prices, 
with  a  maximum  of  one  shilling  per  ton.  This 
remuneration,  together  with  the  shipping 
charges  are  dues  not  included  in  the 
f.  o.  b.  prices  to  exporters  and  charges  for 
mixing  cargoes  on  shipment  or  separation  in 
holds,  if  any,  shall  be  added  to  the  f.  o.  b. 
prices,  and  paid  by  buyers. 

A  general  provision  of  the  code  provides 
that  the  collieries  shall  specify  whether  the 
coal  is  sold  for  (a)  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  (b)  Shipments  to  France  or  Italy, 
(c)  Shipments  to  other  destinations  or  coun¬ 
tries  including  coal  dispatched  to  coaling  sta¬ 
tions.  (d)  Use  in  the  manufacture  of  coke, 
oven  coke,  or  patent  fuel  for  shipment  to 
France  or  Italy,  or  to  other  destinations.  On 
every  purchase  of  coal  for  resale,  the  pur¬ 
chasers  shall  undertake  that  the  coal  will  be 
used  for  the  purpose  specified  by  the  collieries, 
and,  in  the  case  of  sales  for  shipment,  that 
all  the  conditions  applicable  to  the  sale  con¬ 
tained  in  these  directions  will  be  complied 
with. 

On  proof  of  breach  of  these  directions  by 
any  person  or  firm,  in  addition  to  the  penalties 


Our  Export  Prospects 

prescribed  under  the  sections  of  Trading  with 
the  Enemy  and  Trading  Prohibition  Acts  of 
1916,  existing  export  licenses  may  be  revoked 
and  all  further  licenses  refused  to  such  per¬ 
son  or  firm  for  the  period  of  the  war,  or 
for  other  periods  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
War  Trade  Department.  Contracts  entered  into 
before  May  1,  1917,  are  not  to  be  interfered 
with  by  these  directions.  These  directions  do 
not  apply  to  any  coal  purchased  by  the  Ad¬ 
miralty. 

The  minimum  schedule  of  prices  for  coals  f. 
o.  b.  vessels  at  Welsh  ports  is  as  follows: 


Minimum 

Class  of  Coal.  Price 

Steam — • 

Best  Admiralty,  large .  33s  Od 

Best  Seconds  .  31s  6d 

Seconds^ . 30s  9d 

Ordinaries  . SOs  Od 

Best  Drys  .  30s  Od 

Ordinaries  Drys  .  28s  6d 

Best  Bunker  Smalls  .  23s  Od 

Best  Ordinaries  .  21s  6d 

Cargo  Sroalls  .  20s  Od 

Inferiors  .  18s  Od 

Washed  Smalls  .  24s  Od 

Best  Black  Vein  large .  30s  Od 

Ordinary  Western  Valley .  29s  Od 

Best  Eastern  Valleys .  28s  Od 

Second  Eastern  Valleys  .  28s  Od 

Best  Washed  Nuts  .  30s  Od 

Seconds  .  28s  6d 

Best  Washed  Peas  and  Beans .  27s  6d 

Seconds  .  26s  6d 

Bituminous — 

Best  Households  .  33s  Od 

Good  Households  .  30s  9d 

No.  3  Rhondda  large  .  30s  9d 

Smalls  .  26s  Od 

No.  2  Rhondda  large  .  27s  Od 

Through  .  25s  Od 

No.  2  Smalls .  20s  Od 


Recent  Coal  Freight  Charters 

Str.  Sara  (Dan.),  988  tons,  Hampton  Roads  to  Cien- 
fuegos,  coal,  private  terms.  “July.” 

Sti.  Venator  (Nor.),  625  tons,  Virginia  to  Kingston, 
coal,  $17.  “July.” 

Str.  Lilleborg  (Dan.),  1,026  tons,  Virginia  to  Havana, 
coal,  private  terms. 

Schr.  Charles  Wittelborg,  582  tons,  Hampton  Roads  to 
Bermuda,  coal,  private  terms. 

Str.  Lewis  K.  Thtirlow,  2,300  tons,  Norfolk  to  Banes, 
coal,  private  terms.  “July.’ 

Str.  Lady, of  Gaspe  (Br.),  Hampton  Roads  to  Cienfue- 
go^  coal,  private  terms.  “Prompt.” 

Schr.  Karmoe,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  to  Halifax,  N.  S., 
coal,  private  terms. 


Foreign  Freight  Rates 

W.  W.  Battle  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange, 
New  York,  report  as  of  July  16; 

Although  unchartered  steamers  for  export 
are  still  very  difficult  to  obtain,  we  think  the 
steamer  market  to  certain  destinations  is  some¬ 
what  weaker,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  avail¬ 
able  coal  for  export.  A  few  steamers  for 
export  coal  were  chartered  since  our  last  re¬ 
port,  but  none  of  any  importance  have  been 
reported. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  on  coal,  by 
steamer,  as  follows: 

West  Coast  of  Italy,  ?;  Marseilles,  about  $100;  Span¬ 
ish  ports,  125s  to  150s  to  Atlantic;  135s  to  160s  to  Medi¬ 
terranean  (Spanish  dues  for  account  of  cargo).  Note: 
Charters  for  Italy,  France  and  .Spain  read:  “Lay  days 
to  commence  on  steamer’s  arrival  at  or  off  port  of  dis¬ 
charge.”  Monteviedo,  12.5s  to  130s;  La  Plata  or  Buenos 
Aires,  125s  to  130s;  Rosario,  l-SOs  to  135s;  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
about  $32.50  net;  Santos,  about  $34  net;  to  a  good  port 
in  Chile,  $16.50  to  $17.50;  Havana,  about  $5.25;  Carde¬ 
nas  or  Sagua,  $6.75  to  $7.^5;  Cienfuegos,  $6.75  to  $7.25; 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  $10.25  to  $10.75;  St.  Lucia, 
$10,25  to  $10.75;  St.  Thomas,  $8.75  to  $9.25;  Barbados, 
$10.25  to  $10.75;  Kingston,  $7.00  to  $7.25;  Curacao, 
$8.75  to  $9.25  and  p.  c.;  Santiago,  about  $7.25;  Guan¬ 
tanamo,  about  $7.25;  Bermuda,  $6  to  $7;  Vera  Cruz,  $9  to 
$10;  Tampico,  $9  to  $10. 


Export  Trade  and  Shipping  Briefs 

The  official  return  of  the  Hull  coal  trade 
shows  that  the  arrivals  from  colliery  during 
May,  1917,  amounted  to  S50,969  tons  (at  which 
17,869  tons  were  conveyed  by  river  and  233,100 
tons  by  rail),  as  compared  with  302,692  tons 
in  May  last  year.  The  total  arrivals  during 
the  period  January-May  aggregated  1,182,715 
tons,  against  1,333,861  tons  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  five  months  of  1916. 

War  risk  insurance  is  dropping.  Business 
is  being  done  at  seven  and  one-half  per  cent 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  five  per  cent  on 
inward  cargoes.  The  submarines  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  make  the  same  effort  to  sink  vessels 
leaving  the  other  side  that  they  do  to  catch 
boats  laden  with  foodstuffs  and  munitions 
bound  eastward. 

A  decrease  of  over  thirty-five  per  cent  in 
iron  ore  shipments  from  the  Upper  Lake  re¬ 
gion  during  the  first  five  months  of  1917  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  a 


year  ago,  is  noted  by  the  Geological  Survey. 
The  Survey  estimated  this  year’s  shipments  at 
6,500,000  gross  tons.  The  falling  off  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  ice  blockades  and  accidents  to  ore 
vessels.  LInless  the  loss  in  shipments  of  ore 
down  the  lakes  is  made  up  before  the  close 
of  navigation,  eastern  furnaces  will  have  to 
import  more  heavily  through  the  Atlantic 
ports,  or  draw  on  the  ore  reserves  in  the 
eastern  territory. 

The  French  collieries,  unaffected  by  the  war 
in  normal  times,  produced  19,000,000  tons  per 
annum.  In  the  earlier  months  of  the  war 
their  outputs  declined,  but  by  March,  1915,  they 
had  recovered  the  pre-war  level,  and  in  1916 
the  monthly  average  was  1,798,000  tons,  or 
at  the  rate  of  21,576,000  tons  per  annum.  Im¬ 
ports  from  England  showed  a  similar  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  monthly  mean  of  ^1,665,000  tons 
in  1915  was  increased  in  the  early  part  of  1916 
to  1,732,000  tons.  By  June  of  1916  this  figure 
had  increased  again  to  two  million  tons,  but, 
unfortunately,  by  December,  1916,  imported 
coal  had  fallen  to  1,400,000  tons,  and  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  this  year  to  1,100,000  tons.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  partly  met  by  increased  home 
production.  In  November,  France  mined  1,- 
822,000  tons,  and  in  December  1,861,000  tons. 
In  January  last  this  figure  was  increased  to 
2,011,000  tons,  to  drop  in  February  to  1,900,000 
tons,  and  to  rise  again  in  March  to  2,350,000 
tons.  This  result,  states  the  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  of  “The  Economist,”  has  been 
achieved  partly  by  employing  4,500  profes¬ 
sional  miners  who  are  prisoners  of  war  and 
7,000  other  prisoners,  and  partly  by  the  de¬ 
mobilization  of  58,000  French  miners. 


To  Increase  Shipbuilding 

According  to  announcement  made  from 
Washington  early  this  week,  an  increase  of 
100  per  cent  in  the  magnitude  of  the  shipbuild¬ 
ing  program  originally  regarded  as  the  limit 
of  the  capacity  of  American  shipyards,  and  a 
proposal  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
to  ask  another  $400,000,000  or  $500,000,000 
from  Congress  for  construction  work,  was 
announced  by  Chairman  Denman. 

Instead  of  building  2,500,000  or  3,000,000  tons 
of  steel  and  wooden  shipping  in  the  next  eight¬ 
een  months,  it  is  now  the  confident  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  Shipping  Board  that  the  tonnage 
will  run  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000. 

The  board  has  been  authorized  to  contract 
for  tonnage  to  the  limit  of  $500,000,000.  Chair¬ 
man  Denman  said  that  contracts  for  this 
amount  now  had  been  made  or  were  in  early 
prospect,  making  necessary  the  additional  half 
billion  appropriation  if  the  program  is  to  be 
carried  to  its  maximum  possibilities. 

It  is  believed  President  Wilson,  probably 
within  the  present  week,  will  issue  an  execu¬ 
tive  order  giving  to  Major-General  Goethals 
all  managerial  powers  necessary  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  vast  program,  both  as  to  wooden 
and  steel  ships.  It  is  reported  General 
Goethals  has  been  won  over  to  the  wooden 
ship  idea,  which  he  so  bitterly  opposed  earlier 
in  the  history  of  the  shipbuilding  campaign. 
He  is  understood  to  have  indicated  to  several 
persons  his  willingness  to  build  wooden  ships 
to  the  limit  of  the  country’s  capacity,  an  atti¬ 
tude  considerably  at  variance  with  that  which 
he  held  at  the  time  he  made  his  famous  steel 
dinner  speech  in  New  York. 

Chairman  Denman  said: 

“All  the  Shipping  Board  feared  in  February 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  submarines  has 
been  realized.  The  present  appropriation  of 
$500,000,000  will  not  replace  in  eighteen 
months  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  German 
destruction  since  February  1st.  It  is  to  Amer¬ 
ica  that  the  forces  fighting  Germany  must 
look  for  the  bulk  of  the  replacement  of  the 
submarines  destruction. 

“Since  our  original  project  was  framed,  the 
Lbiited  States  has  entered  into  the  war  and 
our  army  in  France  will  require  an  enormous 
fleet  to  transport  men,  supplies  and  muni¬ 
tions.  Submarines  may  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  appear  along  our  coasts  and  compel 
us  to  curtail  our  naval  assistance  in  European 
waters. 

“The  members  of  the  board  have  under  dis¬ 
cussion  the  investment  of  another  $400,000,000 
or  $500,000,000  in  vessels.  Such  a  proposal 
requires  the  approval  of  the  President  before 
presenting  it  to  Congress.  If  Secretary  Mc- 
.•\doo  can  suggest  a  reasonable  place  for  it  in 
our  general  scheme  of  financing  for  the  war 
and  the  President  approves.  Congress  may  be 
asked  for  a  further  appropriation  of  this 
amount.” 
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General  Review 

Sonic  Progress  Is  Made  Toward  Storing 
Coal  but  Railroad  and  Labor  DifHcullies 
Are  Threatening 

The  most  gratifying  disclosui'c  of  the  last  week 
is  that  tile  extended  campaign  to  induce  the 
liouseholdcrs  to  store  coal  has  produced  some 
results.  So  soon  as  the  coal  men  knew  that  it 
was  going  to  he  difficult  to  meet  all  of  the  de¬ 
mands  this  year,  attention  was  directed  to  the 
three  districts  which  clearly  were  in  most  danger, 
namely.  New  Mngland,  northern  Michigan  and  tlic 
northwest.  Those  sections  are  all  a  long  way 
from  their  source  of  supiily  and  were  the  ones 
which,  last  winter,  were  constantly  in  danger.  It 
has  heen  from  these  three  sections  that  reports 
liave  been  awaited  with  most  interest  as  to  their 
progress  in  storing  coal.  Those  reports  are  now 
heginning  to  come  in. 

It  has  been  evident  for  a  couiile  of  months  that 
the  anthracite  operators  were  paying  attention 
first  to  New  England,  liccause  it  is  known  that 
transportation  facilities  to  that  district  are  hard¬ 
est  to  supply  in  distress  times.  The  reports  are 
not  nearly  complete,  but  they  indicate  that  New 
England  is  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  country  in 
the  matter  of  storage  and  that  the  edge  has 
heen  taken  off  the  danger  in  that  direction. 

Northern  Michigan  was  in  really  serious  dan¬ 
ger,  because  of  the  possible  withdrawal  from  that 
market  of  eastern  bituminous  coals  and  because 
the  western  fields  have  been  called  upon  to  supply 
tbe  coals  that  are  needed  there.  The  early  and 
incomplete  reports  indicate  that  the  shipments  of 
eastern  bituminous  have,  to  date,  been  surprisingly 
heavy  and  that  shipments  from  western  mines 
have  been  free.  It  looks  as  though  that  district 
might  be  relieved  from  a  good  part  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  it.  The  one  uncertain  element  is 
the  amount  of  coal  that  is  being  used  there  for 
the  making  of  pleasure  automobiles.  This  need¬ 
less  consumption  may  have  subtracted  from  the 
amount  stored  by  the  householders,  but  it  is  still 
Ijelieved  that  the  householders  have  their  share  of 
the  increased  shipments.  At  least  the  coal  sup¬ 
pliers  are  beginning  to  feel  a  little  easier  about 
the  fate  of  that  district. 

In  the  northwest,  the  situation  is  still  in  doubt, 
although  indications  are  encouraging.  It  is 
realized  that  the  whole  section  was  shut  off  of 
its  supply  of  eastern  coal  for  nearly  a  month  on 
account  of  ice  in  the  lakes.  It  is  known  that  the 
lake  shipments  have  been  slowed  down  by  a 
shortage  of  boats.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  known 
that  shipments  of  western  coal  into  that  terri¬ 
tory  have  been  far  heavier.  And  it  is  known  that 
shipments  from  the  docks  have  been  heavy.  The 
net  result  is  growing  evidence  that  the  retail 
dealers  have  piled  up  surprising  amounts  of  coal. 
Their  regular  bin  space  has  been  filled  and  over¬ 
flow  piles  are  on  the  ground  in  reassuring 
quantities. 

In  addition  to  the  satisfactory  returns  from 
these  three  di.stress  districts,  it  is  now  evident 
that  the  storage  in  other  markets  has  been  con¬ 
siderable.  It  is  even  apparent  that  the  railroads 
have  stored  some  coal  against  next  winter’s  needs 
although  their  program  as  originally  announced 
has  nowhere  near  been  carried  out. 

The  one  big  fact  which  remains  is  that  the 
steam  trade  is  still  in  grave  distress  for  coal. 
This  was  the  section  of  the  market  which  suf¬ 
fered  most  last  year.  It  was  the  demand  from 
this  section  which  caused  the  most  trouble.  It 
is  the  one  place  which,  this  year,  will  be  supplied 
with  the  most  difficulty.  Largest  consumers  are 
getting  now  only  two-thirds  the  amount  of  coal 
they  need.  And  the  railroads  at  this  critical 
juncture  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  distress. 
Already  embargoes  are  being  placed  and  already 
mining  districts  are  being  put  on  short  rations  of 
cars.  If  this  is  true,  when  the  car  supply  should 
be  full,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  what 
will  happen  when  crops,  troops  and  munitions 
begin  to  move. 

Also  labor  conditions  are  unsatisfactory. 
Miners  have  been  short  for  months.  Tendencies 
toward  strikes  are  being  shown  in  the  mining 
di.stricts  and  this  last  week  brought  out  several 
cases  of  labor  trouble. 


IV ant  Higher  Rates 

Topeka,  Kas.,  July  18. — A  petition  asking 
bigher  freight  rates  on  coal  and  coke  from 
Southwestern  Kansas  to  i)oints  in  Kansas  was 
recently  filed  with  the  state  juiblic  utilities  com¬ 
mission  for  all  carriers  in  the  state.  The  hearing 
was  set  for  July  24.  The  hearing  on  the  i)cti- 
tion  for  increased  interstate  freight  rates,  pending 
for  some  time,  has  been  set  for  September  11. 


THE  BEACK  DIAMOND. 


Chicago  Market 


Because  the  Householders  Have  Become 
Concerned  Over  Supplies,  the  Demand  Is 
Again  Vigorous  at  Variable  Prices. 


Office  of  The  Bi.ack  Diamond, 
Chicago,  July,  19,  1917. 


The  Chicago  coal  market  straightened  itself  out 
this  week  and  felt  the  first  impulse  of  the  fall  buy¬ 
ing  movement.  The  effect  of  this  cannot  be 
Ineasured  in  the  customary  way,  namely,  by  a 
rise  in  price,  because  the  maximum  prices  at 
the  mines  have  been  fixed.  About  the  only  way 
it  pn  be  mea.sured  is  that  nearly  all  of  tlie 
major  proflucing  comiianies  in  the  most  favored 
fields  arc  sold  up  anywhere  from  a  month  to 
six  weeks  ahead  of  time,  and  the  less  favored 
fields  arc  running  with  enough  orders  to  keep 
them  going  for  two  to  three  weeks.  There  isn’t 
any  free  coal  to  speak  of  on  the  market  at  any 
time,  and  in  most  cases,  the  car  supply  is  so 
bothersome  that  the  operators  are  having  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty  in  meeting  the  demands  made 
upon  them  on  contract.  Some  of  the  bigger 
users  of  coal,  as  for  example,  the  steel  inter¬ 
ests  are  compelled  to  run  to  about  two-thirds 
of  capacity. 

The  controversy  over  prices  is  becoming  heated 
and  various  public  agencies  are  trying  to  beat 
the  maximum  price  down  further  than  it  has 
already  been  reduced.  The  controversy  is  due 
to  a  vast  difference  in  iioint  of  view.  The  op¬ 
erators  when  the  talk  about  a  .$2.7,5  price  on 
western  steam  coals  and  $.3  on  eastern  steam 
coals  and  $3.50  maximum  on  all  domestic  coals, 
compare  these  with  prices  which  the  market 
would  freely  pay  now  of  $5  to  $6.  They  com¬ 
pare  them  also  with  the  maximum  prices  which 
were  indicated  as  likely  to  be  charged  in  the 
fall,  namely,  upwards  of  $7.50  with  a  possible 
maximum  of  $12  to  $15  at  the  mines.  The  public 
officials,  however,  compare  the  present  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  with  those  which  prevailed  in  the 
dull  periods  of  1914  and  1915  when  prices  were 
only  about  one-half  of  what  they  are  today. 
The  different  points  of  view  have  suggested  en¬ 
tirely  different  conclusions  about  the  prices.  The 
operators  say  that  theirs  are  more  than  fair. 
The  public  officials  say  that  the  prices  are  more 
than  just. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  extremely  tight.  Rail 
shipments  have  heen  reduced  to  a  minimum  be¬ 
cause  of  the  shortage  of  cars  and  because  the 
east  is  being  taken  care  of  first.  Chicago  and 
contiguous  territory  are  depending  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  lake  shipments  which,  while  heavier  than 
customary  are  not  meeting  the  demand.  Mean¬ 
while  orders  are  coming  in  from  everywhere  and 
it  seems  that  retailers  and  householders  alike  are 
Inlying  eagerly.  The  demand,  in  fact,  is  exces¬ 
sive.  All  shipments  are  instantly  taken  and  there 
is  a  demand  for  more.  The  reason  for  this,  of 
course,  is  that  other  kinds  of  high  grade  domestic 
coals  are  not  available  in  quantity  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  trying  to  buy  anthracite  instead. 

In  Franklin  county,  the  fixing  of  the 
maximum  price  caused  for  the  time  being  a 
cancellation  of  orders.  The  retailers  aji- 
parently  thought  that  so  long  as  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  had  been  fixed  there  was  no  need 
to  worry  about  the  supply  of  coal.  The  operators 
accepted  all  cancellations  gladly,  because  they  were 
so  badly  oversold.  In  fact,  the  total  cancellations 
amounted  to  only  one-fortieth  of  the  orders  al¬ 
ready  on  the  books.  When  the  retailers  who  had 
cancelled  their  orders  found  that  the  operators 
were  not  begging  them  to  buy,  they  began  com¬ 
ing  back  into  the  market  and  now  all  of  the 
cancelled  orders  have  been  reinstated  and  the 
operators  are  still  six  weeks  behind  current  book¬ 
ings.  All  grades  of  coal  are  firm  at  the  maximum 
price  of  $2.75  for  steam  sizes  and  $3.50  for  the 
domestic  sizes.  Some  jobbers  are  getting  a 
twenty-five  cent  commission  above  these  figures. 


F.  p.  B. 

Franklin  County —  Cliicapo 

Lump  . $4.60@4.85 

Furnace  .  4.60@4.85 

Small  egg  .  4.60@4.85 

Stove  .  4.60@4.85 

Chestnut  .  4.60 

Mine  run .  3.85@4.10 

Screenings  . 3.85@4.10 


F.  O.  B. 
Mines 
$3.50@3.75 
3.50@3.75 
3.50@3.7.'> 
3.50@3.75 
3.50 

2.75@3.00 

2.75(®3.00 


In  Williamson  cotmty  the  major  operators  are 
sold  up  for  a  monlh  to  six  weeks  ahead  of  cur¬ 
rent  production.  The  car  supply  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  while  a  little  better  than  recently,  is  not 
more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  producing  capacity. 
Often  the  car  supply  is  far  le.ss  thaii  that.  All 
departments  of  the  market  are  buying  eagerly 
at  the  maximum  prices  of  $2.75  for  steam  sizes 
and  $3.50  for  domestic  sizes. 


Williamson  County — 

Lump  . 

Kgg  . 

No.  1  washed . 

No.  2  washed . 

Screenings  and  Mine  Run 


F.  p.  B.  F.  O.  B. 
Chicago  Mines 
$4.60@4.85  $3.50@3.75 
4.60@4.85  3.50@3.75 

4.60@4.85  3.50@3.75 

4.60@4.85  3.50@3.75 

3.85@4.10  2.75@3.00 


In  the  Springfield  district,  mines  are  running 
full,  but  prices  are  not  quite  so  firm  as  in  other 
districts.  A  little  freer  car  supply  and  a  little 
letting  up  in  orders  has  caused  the  operators  to 
accept  less  than  maximum  prices.  Domestic  lump, 
for  example,  is  selling  at  $3  to  .$.3.25,  steam,  lump 
and  mine  run  are  selling  at  .$2..50  to  $2.75,  and 
screenings  are  quoted  at  .$2.25  as  a  maximum  with 
some  selling  around  that  figure. 


Central  Illinois — 

I.un;p  . 

Fgg  . 

Nut  . 

•Mine  run . 

Screenings  . 


F.  p.  B. 
Chicago 
$3.S0fff  4.1 1 
3.86(0  4.11 
3.86*1.11 
3.36*3.61 
3.11 


F.  O.  B. 
Mines 
?3.0IKa  3.2.'> 
3.00*  3.2.'i 
3.00(0.  .3.2.'. 
^'..Sa*  2.7.'l 
2.25 


In  Saline  county  the  market  has  been  tight  be¬ 
cause  the  car  supply  has  been  so  small  that 
practically  only  contracts  can  be  taken  care  of. 
This  means  there  is  very  little  free  coal  on  the 
market  and  such  as  is  available  is  sold  at  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  of  $2.75  to  .$3  on  steam  coal  and 
$3.50  to  $3.75  on  domestic. 

F  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Saline  County —  Chicago  Mines 


l-ump  . $4.60@4.85  13.5003.75 

Mine  run .  3.8504.10  2.75@3.00 

Screenings  .  3.85@4.10  2.75@3.00 


In  Indiana  the  No.  4  coal  is  in  active  demand 
at  maximum  prices  and  No.  5  and  G  coals  arc 
selling  in  competition  with  Central  Illinois  with 
about  the  same  prices  as  prevail  in  that  field. 
That  is.  No.  4  domestic  lump  is  firm  'on  the 
basis  of  $3.50,  while  mine  run  and  screenings 
are  firm  at  $2.7.5.  On  the  No.  5  coal,  however, 
the  domestic  lump  has  heen  .selling  all  the  way 
from  $2.75  to  $3.25.  Mine  run  at  $2.50  to  $2.75 
and  screenings  at  $2.25  to  $2.50.  The  car  sup¬ 
ply  is  far  from  satisfactory,  the  mines  being 
closed  down  quite  frequently  because  of  the 
shortage. 


F.  O.  B. 

F.  O.  B. 

Clinton — 

Chicago 

Mines 

No.  4  domestic  lump . 

_  $4.47 

$3.50 

No.  4  mine  run . 

_  3.72 

2.75 

No.  4  screenings  . 

_  3.72 

2.75 

No.  5  and  6  mine  run . 

- 3.72@4.22 

2.75@3.25 

No.  5  and  6  screenings . 

Knox  County — 

_  3.22 

2.25 

I.ump  . r . 

3.00@3.25 

Egg  . 

3.00(»3.25 

Mine  run . 

_  3.57@3.S2 

2.50@2.75 

The  realization  of  the  fact  that  smokeless  coal 
is  going  to  be  u.scd  so  extensively  for  govern¬ 
mental  and  offshore  purposes  has  caused  almost 
a  panicky  demand  for  that  coal  in  the  last  week. 
The  apartment  houses  are  trying  to  get  coal 
now  while  it  is  available  and  this  has  made  a 
direct  call  on  the  retailers  who.  in  turn,  have 
demanded  coal  from  the  wholesalers.  The  op¬ 
erating  companies  or  their  direct  representatives 
are  having  such  a  call  for  coal  that  they  can 
dispose  of  it  all  direct  to  dealers  and  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  it  is  being  sold  through  jobbing  houses. 
Prices  are  firm  at  $3.25  on  mine  run  and  $3.75 
on  lump  and  egg.  Some  railroad  difficulties  on 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  some  mine  troubles 
in  the  same  field  have  shortened  the  supply  and 
added  to  the  eagerness  of  the  buyers  to  cover. 


F.  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 
Smokeless —  Chicago  Mines 

Mine  run .  $5.45  $3.25 

Lump  and  egg .  5.95  3.75 


The  Hocking  coal  in  Chicago  is  moving  ac¬ 
tively  because  of  the  competition  of  Franklin 
county,  Illinois.  That  is,  with  Hocking  selling 
at  .$3.75  at  the  mines  and  moving  at  $1.80  freight 
rate  and  with  Franklin  county  selling  at  $3.50 
and  moving  at  $1.20  freight  rate,  the  differential 
in  favor  of  Franklin  county  determines  the  buyer 
to  use  the  later  coal.  Verj-  little  Hocking  is 
coming  in,  but  such  as  is  sold  demands  the  $3.75 
price  at  the  mines. 

F.  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Hocking —  Chicago  Mines 

Domestic  lump . $5.55  $3.75 

Splint  coal  is  extremely  tight  in  this  market, 
shipments  being  only  about  enough  to  satisfy 
contracts.  In  fact,  there  has  hardly  been  any 
coal  on  the  open  market  this  week.  Sales  agents 
of  the  mines  are  demanding  mine  prjee  plus  the 
jobbers  commission  and  the  minimum  figure  is 
$3.75  to  jobbers  and  retailers  alike. 

F.  O.  R.  F.  O.  R. 

Kanawha —  Chicago  Mines 

Domestic  lump . $5.80  $3.75 

Eastern  Kentticky-  coal  has  been  a  little  freer 
in  this  market  because  the  Cincinnati-Hamilton  &• 
Dayton  Railway  has  embargoed  all  shipments  to 
the  lakes  for  an  indefinite  period.  This  throws 
some  of  this  coal  by  other  routes  into  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market  where  it  is  sold  freely  at  .$3.59. 

F.  O.  R.  F.  O.  R. 

Kastern  Kentucky —  Chicago  Atines 

Domestic  lump . $5.55@5.80  $3.50(^3.75 

Egg  .  5.55@5.S0  3.50@3.75 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 

The  Buyers  Who  Complained  Because 
Operators  Broke  Contracts  to  Sell  on 
the  Open  Market  Nozv  Complain  of  the 
Opposite 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
1503  Oliver  Building, 

PlTTSEURGH,  Pa.,  July  19. 

Chaotic — and  in  that  one  word  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  coal  market  is  fully  reported.  A  steady 
demand  exists  and  a  goodly  tonnage  of  coal 
is  being  produced,  sold  before  produced,  and 
shipped  as  fast  as  conditions  will  allow.  And 
here  is  where  the  word  “chaotic”  tells  the 
whole  story. 

A  few  months  ago,  when  the  public  was 
glad  to  get  coal  at  $4  to  $5  a  ton,  and  the 
producer  could  not  supply  it  on  account  of 
labor  and  shipping  facilities,  he  was  jumped 
on  by  the  consumer  who  had  contracted  for 
his  coal  at  a  less  figure,  and  accused  of  selling 
his  coal  in  the  open  market  in  preference  to 
keeping  his  contracts.  Today  the  tide  is 
turned,  the  same  causes  prevent  production 
and  delivery,  and  now  the  operator  is  abused 
for  filling  his  contracts  and  not  selling  his 
coal  in  the  open  maket,  because  some  of  those 
contracts  were  made  at  a  figure  above  that 
established  by  the  Washington  agreement  of  a 
month  ago.  And  there  you  are.  No  man 
knows  where  he  is  at,  and  the  talk  of  “regu¬ 
lating”  contract  prices  made  in  the  past,  that 
is  now  heard,  simply  adds  to  the  confusion  of 
an  already  very  much  mixed-up  situation. 

The  price  of  .“fS  on  run  of  mine  and  slack 
coal  and  of  $3.50  on  lump  is  being  maintained 
on  all  sales  reported,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
and  while  this  does  not  seem  quite  satisfactory 
to  either  producer  or  consumer,  as  no  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  quality  of  the  coal  is  considered, 
yet  the  agreement  is  being  kept.  One  hears 
some  talk  of  an  effort  being  made  to  put  run 
of  mine  on  a  different  basis,  as  with  slack  at 
$3  and  lump  at  $3.50,  the  opinion  is  expressed 
that  run  of  mine  should  average  about  $3.37^. 

As  to  supply  and  demand,  the  latter  contin¬ 
ues  steady,  with  but  little  free  coal  available, 
and  a  continued  disturbance  among  labor 
shortens  the  production  in  one  field  or  an¬ 
other,  all  the  time. 

Strikes  for  no  explainable  reason  are  con¬ 
tinually  occurring,  and  as  we  write  we  learn 
of  a  strike  of  300  or  400  miners  at  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  &  Cleveland  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Turtle  Creek,  for  unknown  reasons. 
Last  week,  at  the  Delmont  shaft  of  the  Key¬ 
stone  Coal  &  Coke  Company  at  Hermine, 
similar  trouble  occurred  and  stopped  produc¬ 
tion  for  some  days,  and  in  the  Connellsville- 
Westmoreland  region  several  walkouts  have 
occurred  of  late,  and  several  arrests  of  trouble¬ 
makers  have  been  made,  while  it  is  freely 
stated  that  a  pro-German  influence  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  all. 

These  refusals  to  work  occur  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  miners  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  money  before  they  are  now  mak¬ 
ing.  We  cite  one  instance,  which  is  typical 
of  all,  this  from  a  Greensburg  paper  under 
date  of  July  10; 

“High  records  for  wages  being  paid  in  coal 
mines  and  industrial  shops  have  probably  been 
smashed  by  the  new  mark  set  by  John  Luffy 
and  P.  A.  Burg,  two  diggers  employed  by  the 
Delmont  Gas  Coal  Company.  During  the  past 
three  months  Luffy  received  $593.69,  or  an 
average  of  $197.89.  Burg  did  a  little  better, 
receiving  $597.48,  or  $199.16  a  month.  And 
the  two  men  didn’t  work  every  full  day  in  the 
month  at  that.  They  are  two  expert  diggers, 
but  there  is  not  a  digger  employed  at  the  local 
mine  who  cannot  make  over  $100  a  month, 
working  part  time,  or  when  they  feel  like  it.” 

The  coal  troubles  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
have  assumed  a  somewhat  different  aspect 
with  a  resolution  which  was  presented  in  coun¬ 
cil  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Valley  Camp  Coal 
Company  to  furnish  the  city  coal  for  $3  a  ton 
at  the  mine  from  July  11  to  September  1,  1917. 
The  coal  company  had  a  verbal  contract  to 
furnish  the  city  coal  at  $5.10  a  ton,  which  dated 
from  July  1st.  The  resolution  also  calls  for 
the  remittance  of  $7,669  charges  against  the 
coal  company,  this  amount  constituting  the 
cost  of  unloading  the  coal  by  the  city  from 
box  cars. 

The  Valley  Camp  Coal  Company  was  the 
only  coal  company  that  offered  a  bid — out  of 
1,000  specifications  sent  out.  The  change  of 
price  offered  is  resultant  from  the  Washington 
price  agreement. 


The  situation  in  Pittsburgh,  as  reported  by 
the  Coal  Producers’  Association,  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  present  daily  capacity  of  over  100,000 
tons,  shows  that  only  eighty-five  per  cent  of 
this  is  being  produced,  and  the  per  cent  of  that 
tonnage  lost,  from  various  causes,  averages 


as  follows: 

TONNAGE 


REPORTED 


Cause.  Tons. 

Car  shortage  .  16,805 

Blocked  loads  .  167 

I.abor  shortage  .  2.617 

Mechanical  troubles  .  2,743 


LO.ST 

Per  Cent  of 
Present  Capacity. 
1.5.0 
0.2 
2.4 


Total 


22,132  20.1 


The  furnace  coke  market  holds  fairly  firm, 
as  quoted  below.  The  supply  seems  to_  be 
easier  this  week  and  cars  more  plentiful. 
Foundry  grades  continue  scarce  and  little  be¬ 
ing  done  in  this  line. 

Nominal  quotations  in  this  district  today 
would  be: 

COAL 


Mine  run,  f.  o.  b.  mine . $3.00@3.25 

Slack,  f.  o.  b.  mine .  3.00@3.25 

Lump  .  3.50@3.75 


COKE 


Furnace,  spot  . $12.50@13.00 

Furnace,  contract  .  9.50@10.0U 

Foundry,  contract  .  12.00@12.50 

Foundry,  spot  .  14. 50@  15.00 


Pittsburgh  Nezvs  Notes 


fmprovements  involving  expenditure  of 
$3,000,000  in  the  construction  of  102  additional 
by-product  coke  ovens  and  enlarging  the  tar 
products  and  benzol  plant  by  fifty  per  cent, 
were  announced  by  President  James  A.  Camp¬ 
bell  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Com¬ 
pany,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  The  additional 
ovens  will  give  the  corporation  a  total  of  306 
at  its  plant  here. 


Recent  orders  for  motors  for  mine  hoists  ag¬ 
gregating  1350  h.  p.  have  been  received  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  of  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Largest  of  these 
is  a  700  h.  p.  motor  for  a  300-ft.  coal  hoist  at 
the  Inland  Steel  Company’s  mines  at  Harmar- 
ville.  Pa.  This  hoist  will  make  three  trips  per 
minute.  On  the  same  property  a  200  h.  p.  motor 
will  drive  a  man  hoist  making  two  300-ft.  trips 
per  minute.  Other  items  are : 

The  Fifth  Pool  Coal  &  Coke  Company  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  Dravo  Construction 
Company  of  Pittsburgh  for  the  sinking  of 
two  shafts  on  their  property,  near  Denbo,  in 
fifth  pool  of  the  Monongahela  river,  and  work 
wilUbe  commenced  at  once.  This  company, 
of  which  John  Moffit  is  president;  C.  H.  New¬ 
comer,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  James 
Dawson,  general  manager,  all  of  Charleroi,  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  able  to  ship  coal  from  its  new 
mines  within  thirty  days. 

Diamond  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Sharpsburg, 
Pa.,  one  350  h.  p.  motor;  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  one  300  h.  p.  motor; 
E.  &.  G.  Brooks  Iron  Company,  Birdsboro,  Pa., 
one  200  h.  p.  motor;  Mt.  Pleasant  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  one  200  h.  p.  motor ; 
Valley  Smokeless  Coal  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
one  200  h.  p.  motor;  Eclipse  Gas  Coal  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  one  150  h.  p.  motor.  All  the 
above  motors  are  Westinghouse  type  C.  W. 
wound-rotor  induction  motors  with  type  F  mag¬ 
netic  control. 


Work  was  commenced  recently  on  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  new  coal  mine  in  Greene  county. 
The  Cleveland  Cliff  Iron  &  Steel  Company  is 
the  owner  of  the  new  plant,  which  will  be 
located  on  South  Ten  Mile  creek,  opposite 
Jefferson,  on  the  land  formerly  known  as  the 
Moredock  farm.  This  company  owns  nearly 
3,000  acres  of  coal  and  500  acres  of  surface 
near  Jefferson,  and  it  is  this  tract  that  they 
intend  to  operate.  Material  for  the  erection 
of  an  office  building  is  on  the  ground  and  work 
has  been  started.  The  construction  work  will 
be  rushed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  plant  is 
located  on  the  proposed  line  to  be  built  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  from 
Champion  via  Clarksville  to  Waynesburg. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  coal  sales  in 
years  was  consummated  recently,  by  the 
provisions  of  which  Isaac  Smith,  of  In¬ 
diana,  becomes  the  owner  of  the  R.  W. 
Wehrle  coal  holdings  along  Black  Lick  creek, 
Indiana,  Pa.,  a  tract  of  between  1,000  and  1,100 
acres.  After  the  drilling  was  completed  some 
time  ago,  this  field  was  unanimously  said  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  in  Indiana  county.  The 
first  operation  on  the  front  will  be  on  a  tract 
of  325  acres.  At  its  conclusion  the  second 
operation  will  be  started  further  up  the  creek. 
Mr.  Wehrle  is  to  receive  a  royalty  of  12  cents 
per  ton.  The  name  of  the  premier  operation. 


it  is  understood,  will  be  the  Jewel  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  and  active  work  has  already  started. 
The  machinery  has  been  ordered  and  activities 
that  will  result  in  a  bridge  being  thrown 
across  the  creek  has  been  commenced.  A  sid¬ 
ing  will  also  be  run  to  the  railway  right  of 
way.  The  second  operation,  to  be  known  as 
Jewel  No.  2,  will  be  taken  down  Palmer  run 
and  a  crossing  to  the  railroad. 

An  idea  of  the  unprecedented  increase  in  the 
value  of  coal  within  recent  years  may  be 
gleaned  from  facts  announced  in  connection 
with  the  extension  of  an  option  on  a  tract  near 
Ebensburg.  Purchased  twelve  years  ago  for 
$35  per  acre,  this  coal  is  now  optioned  at 
$200  an  acre,  an  increase  of  $165  in  twelve 
years.  The  option  is  to  Thomas  H.  Watkins, 
of  the  Watkins  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  and 
is  on  730  acres  of  coal  land  in  Cambria  town¬ 
ship,  near  Ebensburg,  Pa.  The  owners  are: 
J.  B.  Denny,  Johnstown;  the  A.  J.  Darragh 
estate,  Pittsburgh,  and  David  M.  Davis,  Joseph 
J.  Davis,  P.  J.  Little,  Lester  Larimer,  and 
Barker  Brothers,  all  of  Ebensburg.  The  op¬ 
tion  expired  recently,  but  has  been  renewed 
until  August  15,  1917.  The  extension  of  the 
option  is  held  to  be  equivalent  to  a  sale.  The 
tract  originally  contained  1,400  acres,  but  158 
acres  were  sold  to  the  Lincoln  Coal  Company 
of  Nant-y-Glo,  for  $125  per  acre,  and  500  acres 
are  being  operated  on  a  royalty  basis  by  the 
Inman  Coal  Company  for  Lester  Larimer, 
Joseph  Davis  and  Robert  Scanlan. 


Detroit  Trade 

Detroit,  Mich.,  July  19. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Continuance  of  the  policy  of  waiting, 
while  watching  the  developments  in  administra¬ 
tion  circles  in  Washington,  is  the  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  steam  coal  trade  in  Detroit,  and  the 
situation  in  the  domestic  trade  may  be  similarly 
described. 

With  the  intimation  from  various  sources  that 
the  maximum  prices  approved  by  the  bituminous 
operators  in  Washington,  are  likely  to  be  low¬ 
ered,  when  the  government  completes  its  investi¬ 
gation  of  costs,  there  are  many  consumers  of 
steam  coal  who  seem  to  be  holding  off  on  placing 
orders.  Jobbers  find  a  tendency  among  the  users 
of  steam  coal  to  buy  only  in  amounts  sufficient 
to  meet  current  requirements  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated.  Few  of  the  concerns  consuming  steam 
coal  in  moderate  amounts  manifest  any  desire  to 
purchase  stocks  now  to  create  a  reserve  for  fu¬ 
ture  requirements,  although  reports  have  been 
received  by  jobbers  that  some  of  the  larger  users 
of  steam  coal  have  men  traveling  through  the 
mining  regions  endeavoring  to  purchase  consid¬ 
erable  amounts  of  cojl  at  the  conference  prices 
or  less,  at  the  net  mine  price,  eliminating  jobber's 
commission  or  profit. 

There  are  intimations  that  these  buyers  are 
meeting  with  some  success  in  their  mission  among 
operators  whose  output  is  not  largely  covered  bv 
contracts  closed  prior  to  July  Ist,  which  call 
for  payment  of  higher  prices.  While  the  other 
steam  coal  users  are  delaying  action  in  the  hope 
of  getting  cheaper  coal,  fear  is  expressed  among 
the  jobbers  that  they  are  following  a  course 
that  may  result  in  numerous  difficulties  and  that 
will  emphasize  the  fact  that  supply  is  at  least 
equally  as  important  as  price  in  obtaining  coal. 
The  action  of  bituminous  operators  in  four  states, 
Tuesday,  in  pledging  themselves  to  provide  the 
government  with  5,000,000  tons  of  coal  during  the 
next  year,  it  is  argued,  is  likely  to  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  matter  of  supply,  while  the  withdrawal 
from  general  service  of  the  railroad  equipment 
that  will  be  needed  to  move  the  government’s 
coal  and  other  war  munitions,  is  likely  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  situation,  in  view  of  the 
present  general  shortage  of  cars  and  motive 
power. 

Demand  is  light  also  among  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  and  many  of  the  retail  dealers  seem 
unwilling  to  make  provision  now  for  the  time 
when  a  stronger  demand  will  develop.  Their 
theory  is  that  should  they  buy  coal  now,  they 
might  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  profit,  in 
the  event  that  lower  prices  are  made  later  in 
the  year. 

Buying  of  anthracite  is  light  in  volume,  though 
some  of  the  larger  dealers  have  acquired  a  mod¬ 
erate  amount  of  stock.  Shipments  are  said  to 
be  uncertain  and  the  quantity  of  coal  coming  into 
the  city  is  not  great. 

Movement  of  coal  in  the  lake  trade  has  been 
reduced  during  the  last  two  weeks  by  delays  in 
unloading  ore  carriers  at  Lake  Erie  ports.  De¬ 
spite  this  fact,  however,  the  volume  of  shipments 
for  the  month  wdll  be  larger  than  in  June. 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

Producing  Companies  Cut  Off  the  Jobbers 
li'ho  Are  Trying  to  Sell  at  Above  the 
Maximum  Prices  Agreed  Upon. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

702  Lyric  Building', 

Cincinnati,  July  19. 

The  moral  restriction  that  has  been  placed  on 
price  to  he  exercised  over  the  coal  trade  is  still 
holding  the  center  of  the  stage  here.  Through¬ 
out  the  trade  the  general  disposition  is  to  hew 
straight  to  the  line.  After  questioning  severely 
the  folk  here  in  general,  only  a  couple  of  cases 
were  drawn  to  attention  where  there  is  a  dis¬ 
position  to  “cheat  a  little.”  One  was  told  by  a 
most  authoritative  source — the  sales  agent  of 
a  chain  of  producing  companies  of  a  jobber 
who  offered  $4  for  lump  and  confessed  that  he 
had  coal  sold  at  that  price.  The  answer  that  he 
got  was  that  he  had  forever  cut  himself  off  from 
that  company  as  a  source  of  supply.  The  other 
was  of  a  company  that  was  offering  nut  and 
slack  at  $3.50  a  ton  and  the  excuse  for  this  was 
that  the  coal  was  being  bought  from  a  producing 
concern  and  the  company  in  question  decided  that 
they  were  entitled  to  a  brokerage  fee  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  ton. 

At  a  recent  luncheon  of  the  coal  exchange  this 
matter  was  gone  into  at  length  and  the  sugges¬ 
tion  made  that  in  cases  of  clear  attempt  to  “jump 
over  the  traces”  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
trade  here  to  form  itself  into  a  committee  to 
ostracize  such  persons. 

All  in  all  there  is  no  let-up  to  the  volume  of 
business  here.  True  it  is,  however,  that  there 
has  been  a  slackening  of  demand,  but  mo.stly 
from  the  source  of  the  wiseacres  who  believe  that 
there  are  still  lower  values  in  sight.  Most  of  the 
people  here  declare  openly  that  the  loss  of  this 
demand  however  has  not  affected  the  market  in 
the  least,  in  fact  their  pressure  is  rathei  wel¬ 
comed  in  its  absence. 

Car  supply  is  a  little  better  at  the  mines  both 
on  the  C.  and  O.  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western, 
but  where  one  angle  tips  up  another  tips  down. 
The  embargoes  to  the  lakes  are  working  con¬ 
siderable  distress.  Inasmuch  as  the  seventy  ton 
cars  are  not  allowed  to  go  into  inland  business 
from  the  C.  and  O.  line  the  most  of  this  shut¬ 
off  coal  has  to  go  east.  The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
and  Dayton  has  been  shut  off  for  several  days 
and  shippers  are  hoping  against  hope  that  it  will 
be  raised  by  Thursday  or  Friday.  The  Hocking 
Valley  embargo  from  the  C.  and  O.  is  promised 
to  be  raised  on  Thursday  morning.  Again,  the 
Big  Four  has  been  embargoed  on  movements  to 
Dayton  and  other  Ohio  towns  for  four  or  five 
weeks. 

The  Louisville  and  Nashville  is  in  pretty  fair 
shape  and,  according  to  the  houses  here  whh 
operations  in  the  Hazard  field,  there  is  little  to 
complain  about  were  there  a  freer  outlet  to  the 
lakes. 

One  of  the  effects  that  has  been  felt  here  of 
the  standardizing  of  price  has  been  to  send  buyers 
from  non-competitive  districts  to  this  gateway 
for  supplies.  Several  coal  users  from  the  central 
part  of  Ohio  have  been  noted  among  the  buyers 
and  they  openly  declare  that  they  are  willing  to 
pay  the  difference  in  freight  if  the  West  Virginia 
producers  can  assure  them  of  deliveries.  And, 
in  passing,  it  might  be  .said  that  other  places 
before  unheard  of  are  bidding  for  coal  where 
they  never  turned  their  eyes  Cincinnatiward 
before. 

The  river  business  is  holding  up  well  in  ton¬ 
nage,  despite  the  cracks  that  are  being  made 
against  it  at  the  hub  of  the  world,  Washington. 
Fight  days  with  rain  has  had  its  effect  on  the 
stage  of  the  river  and  has  allowed  the  free 
movement  of  loads  down  and  empties  up. 

Cincinnati  Nezvs  Notes 

Weigle  of  the  Peoples  Fuel  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago  was  here  Tuesday. 

J.  L.  McMahon  of  the  Youghiogheny  &  Ohio 
Coal  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Alilwaukee, 
was  here  early  in  the  week. 

George  Thomp.son  of  Pickand  &  Mather  of 
Cleveland  was  in  town  again  this  week  on  a 
buying  tour. 

Mr.  Bobbitt  of  the  Carterville  Wa.shed  Coal 
Company  was  among  the  trade  visitors  of  the 
week. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  the  Fulton-Fmery  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  Old  Colony  building  in  Chicago  was 
here  this  week  looking  over  the  situation  through 
the  Queen  City  binoculars. 

L.  Phillip  IMartin  of  the  Lancaster  Glass  Com¬ 


pany  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  heavy  users  of  coal, 
was  here  this  week  inijuiring  as  to  a  new  source 
of  supply. 

Another  Chicagoan  who  was  in  our  midst  this 
week  was  George  II.  Haskins,  purchasing  agent 
for  the  International  Harvester  Comiiany.  His 
mission  was  easy  to  guess. 

Ralph  Pater,  retailer  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  was 
in  town  the  other  day  looking  the  situation  over 
and  assuring  himself  that  he  would  have  a  con¬ 
stantly  coming  supply  for  this  winter. 

Lon,  Foil  and  Don  Rogers,  of  the  Rogers  Bros. 
Coal  Company  of  Pineville,  Ky.,  were  in  town 
early  this  week.  They  have  large  operations  in 
the  new  part  of  the  Hazard,  Ky.,  district. 

John  Laing  of  the  Wyatt  Coal  Company  and 
Messrs.  A.  J.  Dalton,  K.  Smith  of  Charleston 
and  Judge  Campbell  of  the  Main  Island  Creek 
Coal  Company  were  in  session  at  the  offices  of 
those  companies  here  on  Wednesday. 

C.  M.  Butler,  fuel  agent  for  the  Atlantic  Coast 
line,  was  in  town  an<l  visited  among  the  trade 
on  Tuesday.  Mr.  Butler  had  been  to  Chicago 
where  he  stayed  a  couple  of  days  with  his  son 
who  is  taking  an  aviation  course  with  the  army. 

The  Uhrig  mines  up  near  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  which 
have  been  idle  for  four  or  five  years,  are  soon  to 
be  opened  up  again  for  production.  Within  the 
last  few  days  there  has  been  an  effort  made 
either  to  raise  the  receivership  or  obtain  an  or¬ 
der  for  the  sale  of  the  propsHy. 

Frank  B.  Stewart  of  the  Winifrede  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  who  has  been  spending  his  vacation  with 
liis  family  at  Ocean  City.  N.  J.,  was  in  town  for 
a  couple  of  days  and  then  leB  for  Winifrede, 
W.  Va.,  on  business.  Ernie  Spreen,  chief  clerk, 
is  also  away  on  business  at  Ft.  Wayne. 

One  of  the  discoveries  of  the  week  that  was 
laughabit  to  the  coal  men  here  was  the  sudden 
awakening  of  one  of  the  local  papers  to  the  fact 
that  Ohio  coal  rarely  enters  the  Cincinnati  mar¬ 
ket  and  tliat  no  matter  what  the  good  Governor 
of  the  state  may  do,  “relief”  as  they  call  it,  will 
not  come  from  that  source. 

Will  Ulland  of  the  Ulland  Coal  Company  rep¬ 
resented  the  Cincinnati  dealers  in  the  meeting 
that  was  called  by  Governor  Cox  at  Columbus  m 
his  attempt  to  batter  down  prices  still  further. 
It  was  generally  conceded  that  while  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  is  working  tooth  and  toe-nail  to  get  some¬ 
where,  much  of  the  dealer’s  side  of  the  question 
has  been  placed  before  him  in  a  way  that  should 
carry  effect. 

The  half-dozen  men  from  Cincinnati  who  were 
under  indictment  and  faced  the  grand  jury 
charge  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  in  New  York 
were  more  than  elated  over  the  finding  of  the 
jury  that  absolved  them  from  the  unjust  charge 
ot  tru.st  tactics.  Most  of  them  de-'la'ed  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  give  direct  interviews  but 
they  naturally  thought  that  they  had  been  prose¬ 
cuted  without  cause.  So  far  as  the  bunker  coal 
case  IS  concerned  it  seems  generally  conceded 
that  this  is  even  a  weaker  charge  than  the  one 
on  which  they  were  tried. 


Birmingham  Trade 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  general  demand  for  coal 
from  this  district  continues  to  be  very  light,  and 
consumers  who  depend  on  the  open  market  for 
their  supply  are  practically  basing  their  pur¬ 
chases  on  daily  requirements.  The  possibility  of 
a  further  decline  in  quotations  from  the  maxi¬ 
mum  figures  fixed  for  the  several  grades  at  the 
Washington  conference  seems  to  be  the  incentive 
which  is  prompting  the  withholding  of  business, 
but  in  spite  of  the  dull  conditions  in  the  spot 
market  operators  report  that  there  is  practically 
no  accumulation  of  stocks,  the  daily  output  being 
moved  from  the  mines  promptly  and  applietl 
against  orders  in  hand.  Railroads  and  industrial 
plants  have  very  scant  stocks  of  fuel  on  hand  and 
are  dependent  on  daily  receipts.  Hence  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  coal  are  slightly  if  any  better  than  the 
inquiry,  and  the  likelihood  of  prices  being  ma¬ 
terially  affected  by  an  accumulation  of  coal  under 
present  operating  conditions  does  not  appear 
logical.  While  the  car  supply  at  the  mines  has 
greatly  improved,  its  effect  on  production  in  the 
past  few  weeks  has  probably'  been  fully  offset  by 
unsatisfactory  labor  conditions.  Quotations  so 
far  bave  ranged  close  around  the  respective 
maximum  figures,  and  are  about  as  follows  per 
net  ton  mines ;  Black  Creek  and  Cahaba  $3.75 
and  $4,00;  Pratt,  Carbon  Hill  and  Corona  $3.25 
to  $3.50 ;  Big  Seam  and  lower  grades  $2.75  and 
$3.00. 

Foundry  coke  quotations  have  climhed  to  $16.00 


per  ton  ovens  for  spot  high-grade  product,  with 
$15.50  as  the  minimum.  Contract  prices  range 
from  $12.50  to  $14.00.  Inquiries  are  brisk  but 
free  coke  is  very  limited.  Announcement  has 
been  made  by  the  Sheffield  Coal  &  Iron  Company 
that  its  furnaces  at  Sheffield  would  be  repaired 
and  placed  in  operation  as  early  as  practicable 
and  that  a  byproduct  coke  plant  would  be  con¬ 
structed  at  the  above  point. 


Indianapolis  Trade 

I.NDiANAPOLis,  IxiL,  July  19. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  demand  for  Indiana  coal  is 
stronger  than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  Prices 
are  steady  to  strong.  The  demand  for  domestic 
coal  is  unusually  heavy  from  points  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  The  number 
of  new  buyers  from  those  states  is  one  of  the 
interesting  features  of  the  present  Indiana  mar¬ 
ket  situation.  The  demand  from  Chicago  is  also 
heavy.  In  fact,  the  outlook  is  that  the  buying 
of  Indiana  coal  by  consumers  and  dealers  in 
other  states  will  be  heavier  than  ever  before. 
Apparently  many  dealers  in  the  northwest  are 
stocking  Indiana  domestic  coal.  The  demand  for 
domestic  for  wheat  threshing  purposes  is  strong 
in  Indiana  and  in  neighboring  states.  The  car 
supply  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  some  time. 
It  is  not  as  perfect  as  some  of  the  political 
investigators  claim,  but  it  is  better  than  it  has 
been — for  which  the  operators  and  dealers  are 
thankful.  Domestic  lump  is  selling  around  $3.25 
a  ton  at  the  mines  with  the  demand  more  than 
equaling  the  supply.  Mine  run  and  screening 
are  strong  at  from  .$2.50  to  $2.75  a  ton  at  the 
mines,  while  inch  and  a  quarter,  nut  and  egg 
range  from  .$2.75  to  $3  a  ton  at  the  mines.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  hard  coal  is  being  shipped  to  the  local 
market  at  this  time.  The  following  prices  are 
being  quoted  by  the  wholesalers 

F.  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Indiana —  Mines  Indianapolis 

No.  4  mine  run . $2.75(23.00  $3.30(53.55 

Nos.  5  and  6  mine  run .  2.50(52.00  3.05@3.15 

1^  inch  steam  lump .  2.75(53.00  3.30@3.5.5 

Nut  and  egg  .  2.75@3.00  3.30(53.55 

Screenings  .  2.50(22.75  3.05(23.30 

Domestic  lump,  4  inch .  3.00@3.25  3.5.5^3.80 

The  Indianapolis  retailers  are  quoting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices : 

Indiana  lump,  forked.  $5,00;  Indiana  mine  run,  $4..')0; 
Indiana  nut  and  slack.  $4.25;  Linton  No.  4  lump,  forked, 
$5.50;  Eastern  nut  and  slack.  $5.50;  Paragon  lump,  forked, 
$0,00;  Brazil  block,  forked,  $6.00;  Franklin  lump,  forked. 
$6.50;  Kanawha  lump,  forked,  $8.25;  Kentucky  lump, 
forked,  $8.50;  Ohio  Hocking  lump,  forked,  $8.25;  Poka- 
naw,  $8.50;  Jellico  lump,  forked,  $8.50;  Ohio  Jackson 
lump,  forked,  $9.00;  Indianapolis  by-product  coke  fall 
sizes),  $7.70;  Pocahontas  nut  and  slack,  $8.00;  Pocahon* 
tas  mine  run.  $8.50;  Pocahontas  shoveled  lump,  $9.00; 
Pocahontas  forked  lump,  .$9.50;  Cannel  lump,  forked, 
$9.00;  Anthracite,  grate,  $9.50;  Anthracite,  egg,  $9.50; 
Anthracite,  stove,  $9.75;  Anthracite,  chestnut,  $10.00; 
Blossburg  smithing,  $11.00;  Citizens  byproduct  coke. 
$7.80;  charcoal,  20  pounds  to  bushel,  small  lots,  50c  a 
bushel;  charcoal,  20  pounds  to  bushel,  by  the  load.  45c 
a  bushel.  Extra  delivery  charges:  Bags.  75c  a  ton  extra, 
ground  floor  or  dumped  in  cellar;  Bags.  $1  a  ton  extra 
carried  into  cellar.  Wheelbarrow,  50c  a  ton  extra. 


Kansas  City  Trade 

Kansas  Gity,  July  19. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Trade  at  Kansas  City  has  been  unpro¬ 
ductive  of  any  changes  on  this  market  in  re¬ 
gard  to  current  prices.  Not  only  are  the  prices 
unchanged  but  the  condition  of  the  market  is 
much  the  same.  The  demand  for  summer  coal 
has  fallen  considerable  during  the  week  and  there 
is  little  or  no  effort  of  the  companies  here  to 
place  a  volume  of  business  upon  their  books. 

It  is  said  by  several  operators  that  the  prices 
in  this  section  of  the  country  will  not  be  affected 
this  season  by  any  great  divergence  from  prices 
in  effect  a  year  ago.  Operators  seem  to  be  of 
the  frank  opinion  that  if  any  change  is  made  at 
all  in  this  locality  the  prices  will  go  higher  than 
they  have  heretofore.  The  outlook  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  for  an  unprecedented  demand  for  coal, 
with  production  facilities  not  at  all  improved  over 
the  past  year.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  prices 
will  have  to  increase. 

There  has  been  very  little  coal  being  shipped 
to  this  market  and  the  mines  are  said  not  to  be 
working  as  heavily  as  they  have  been  earlier  in 
the  summer  season.  There  has  been  no  real 
shutdowns,  but  tbe  situation  here  is  one  some¬ 
what  bemuddled  and  fogged. 

Governor  Capper  of  Kansas  recently  declared 
that  it  was  his  belief  that  the  regulation  of  prices 
would  not  at  all  affect  the  business  to  tbe  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  Governor  set  forth 
his  belief  and  the  reasons  for  it  in  a  long  letter 
addressed  to  Francis  S.  Peabody’,  chairman  of 
the  National  Defense  Council,  asking  that  Mr. 
Peabody  include  this  market  with  those  of  the 
east  in  the  efforts  of  fi.xing  and  maintaining  a 
maximum  production  and  a  maximum  price. 
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St.  Louis  Trade 

St.  Louis,  July  19.— (Special  Correspondence.) 
—The  public  at  large  and  dealers  both  continue 
to  procrastinate  getting  in  their  coal  supply. 

Domestic  buying  both  in  St.  Louis  locally  and 
throughout  the  country  seems  to  be  exceedingly 
light.  In  fact,  unseasonably  so.  The  market  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not  suffering  any  on  account 
of  lack  of  demands  as  prices  continue  to  show 
a  slight  stiffening  tendency  and  every  pound  of 
available  coal  is  being  sold.  A  number  of  the 
mines  are  adopting  the  policy  of  putting  coal  on 
the  ground  on  idle  days  as  requested  recently 
by  the  National  Defense  Committee  as  the  only 
means  of  averting  a  coal  panic  this  winter.  Other 
coal  men,  however,  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this 
policy  as  they  say  there  is  not  cars  enough  to 
transport  the  coal  that  is  being  loaded  from 
day  to  day,  so  what  good  is  it  going  to  do  to 
put  additional  on  the  ground  to  be  transported 
when  there  are  not  nearly  enough  cars  to  go 
around  to  take  care  of  the  daily  production  of 
the  mines.  Some  of  the  railroads  are  having 
some  of  the  big  mines  dump  a  portion  of  their 
output  on  the  ground  right  at  the  mines  for  their 
company  use.  Railroad  demand  is  very  heavy 
and  demand  for  steam  use  is  also  exceedingly 
strong.  Railroads  are  attempting  to  put  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  coal  on  the  ground,  but  very  few  of  them 
have  been  able  to  accumulate  any  stock  in  re¬ 
serve,  owing  to  the  extremely  heavy  traffic  re¬ 
quirements  this  summer.  Demand  has  been 
getting  more  and  more  for  mine  run  coal  and  a 
large  number  of  the  mines  with  expensive  equip¬ 
ment  are  taking  out  part  of  their  elaborate 
equipment  for  preparing  domestic  coal,  owing  to 
the  rush  for  steam  sizes  and  mine  run.  As  soon 
as  the  domestic  buying  starts  in,  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  big  jump  in  prices,  in  fact,  it  practically 
means  the  government  maximum  price  on  every 
kind  of  coal  inside  of  another  thirty  days.  Mar¬ 
ket  at  the  present  time  is  ranging  around  $2.3.5 
on  steam  sizes  for  Standard  District  and  $2.75 
to  $3  on  domestic  coal.  Carterville,  Franklin 
county  and  other  high  grade  domestic  coals  are 
bringing  the  maximum  price  of  $3.50  at  the  mines. 
Mine  run  or  screenings  $2.75  per  ton. 


Cleveland  Trade 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  18. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Figures  and  data  at  the  office  of  the 
Lake  Erie  Bituminous  Coal  Exchange  indicate 
an  improvement  in  the  movement  of  lake  coal 
over  the  previous  few  weeks.  For  a  time  the 
railroads  were  unable  to  handle  tfte  ore  cargoes 
promptly  and  some  boats  were  forced  to  lie 
idle  a  week  or  more  at  Lake  Erie  ports  before 
they  could  get  to  the  ore  docks.  Hov/ever,  ore 
IS  again  moving  fairly  well  from  all  the  docks 
and  this,  of  course,  allows  a  greater  amount  of 
coal  to  be  loaded  into  the  boats. 

Commissioner  F.  C.  Baird  of  the  Coal  Ex- 
chang'e  said  today  that  everything  indicates  the 
movement  of  4,000,000  tons  of  lake  coal  this 
month.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  figures  for 
June  were  3,367,000  tons,  it  is  concluded  that  if 
this  rate  is  maintained  through  the  season,  tlie 
northwest  will  have  a  very  fair  supply  of  fuel 
for  the  coming  winter  months. 

(iareful  consideratic  n  will  be  giv.en  to  the 
amount  of  ore  that  will  be  necessary  to  carry 
the  furnaces  over  until  the  opening  of  naviga¬ 
tion  in  the  spring  of  1918.  In  order  to  conserve 
the  efforts  of  the  carriers  in  every  way,  it  is 
necessary  to  hew  closely  to  the  lines,  with  just 
enough  margin  to  play  safe  in  both  the  coal  and 
ore  branches  of  the  business.  To  go  beyond  the 
limit  in  either,  merely  for  the  sake  of  having  a 
big  surplus  next  spring,  would,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  prove  unwise,  it  is  believed.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  short  supply  would  be  even 
worse,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  needs  both 
coal  and  ore  consumers  can  be  estimated  witli 
sufficient  accurateness  to  insure  a  plentiful  supply, 
and  still  not  go  beyond  the  limit. 

Unless  conditions  should  change,  it  is  reasona¬ 
ble  to  believe  the  railroads  will  be  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  additional  supply  of  coal  cars  during  the 
winter  that  will  insure  the  transportation  of  a 
sufficient  amount  of  coal  and  ore  to  take  care  of 
all  npeds.  The  same  thing  should  be  true  of  lake 
vessels.  At  tiie  same  lime,  however,  considcia- 
tion  for  necessary  conservation  of  resources  must 
prevent  an  over-supply  of  equipment,  as  well. 
Proper  preparations  in  these  directions  will  take 
care  of  complaints  as  to  supposedly  unreasonable 
prices  in  the  future. 

Operators  here  say  that  the  Lane  price  agree¬ 
ment  is  being  well  maintained,  although  buyers 
occasionally  endeavor  t»  influence  the  sale  of  coal 
to  them  by  offering  higher  prices  on  bonuses  of 


some  kind.  The  operators,  however,  insist  that 
to  break  over  at  this  time  would  prove  a  great 
detriment  to  the  coal  bitsiness.  Any  additional 
money  would  in  the  end  prove  a  loss,  not  alone 
to  those  who  receive  it,  but  to  all  operators  or 
others  who  have  anything  to  do  with  coal.  It 
is  up  to  each  producer,  these  men  say,  to  keep 
his  skirts  clean,  no  matter  what  he  may  think 
of  the  arrangement  or  what  opportunities  he 
has  for  securing  a  higher  price  for  his  coal. 

So  far  as  local  fuel  coal  is  concerned,  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  situation.  Buyers  are  still 
keeping  comparatively  quiet,  although  the  hope 
that  some  further  reduction  might  come  from 
Washington  has  pretty  well  vanished.  It  is 
probable  that  operators  do  not  care  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  demand  from  them  for  stock  coal,  while 
they  are  sending  as  much  as  possible  up  the  lakes, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  dangerous  to 
wait  until  the  fall  months,  when  cars  will  be¬ 
come  more  scattered  through  the  long-distance 
shipping. 


Duluth  Trade 


Duluth,  July  19. — (Special  Correspondence.) 
— The  coal  shortage  situation  at  the  head  of 
the  lakes  is  as  acute  as  ever,  and  dealers  are 
not  at  all  hopeful  on  the  score  of  its  being 
relieved  in  the  near  future. 


Receipts  of  both  hard  and  soft  coal  at  Du¬ 
luth  and  Superior  docks  for  the  first  fifteen 
days  of  this  month  were  473,431  tons,  all  told, 
according  to  figures  prepared  by  the  Tom¬ 
linson  Company,  vessel  owners.  The  tonnage 
of  coal  handled  at  the  docks  for  the  season 
to  July  15  was  2,573,957  tons,  of  which  543,761 
tons  was  anthracite  and  3,030,196  tons  bitu¬ 
minous.  Stocks  on  the  docks  are  not  gaining, 
as  shipments  to  points  in  the  interior  and  the 
local  demand  are  accounting  for  practically 
all  the  receipts.  Some  dealers  are  in  fact  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  refuse  outside  orders  for  an¬ 
thracite  coal,  as  the  supplies  to  fill  them  are 
not  available.  As  has  been  previously  inti¬ 
mated,  a  movement  of  at  least  3,000,000  tons 
monthly  up  the  lakes  from  now  on  is  consid¬ 
ered  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  a  short¬ 
age  of  supplies. 

Vessel  interests  at  Duluth  deny  the  charge 
preferred  by  the  St.  Paul  &  Minneapolis  Rail¬ 
way  Association  that  freighters  are  being  run 
up  the  lakes  light  for  ore  rather  than  wait 
to  take  on  coal.  The  assertion  is  made  that 
the  eastern  coal  carrying  roads  are  not  in  po¬ 
sition  to  supply  the  cars  to  move  the  coal 
down  to  the  Lake  Erie  docks  and  to  take  the 


iron  ore  away  in  sufficient  volume  to  keep  the 
docks  from  becoming  congested. 

The  following  statement,  issued  by  the  Tom¬ 
linson  Company,  shows  receipts  of  coal  at 
the  various  Duluth  and  Superior  docks  from 
June  15  to  July  15,  and  for  the  season  to  date, 
to  be  as  follows: 

June  15-JuIy  1.5  Tot.  Receipts  1917 
Anth.  Bit.  Anth.  Bit. 


Northwestern  .  71,784 

Berwind  . 

Pittsburgh  .  31,969 

Superior  C.  &  D....  .36,350 

Boston  .  6,450 

Carnegie  .  15,934 

Hanna  . .  31,859 

Island  Creek  . 

Clarkson  .  3,100 

Osborne  .  8,400 

Zenith  Furnace  . 

Phila.  &  Reading . 


Reiss  .  15,365 

Pitts  &  Ashland . 

Lehigh  .  15,990 


114,961  137,287  234,783 

73,141  151,842 

69,728  97,696  221,931 

28,697  43,700  74,858 

5,900  20,197  36,475 

160,658  42,702  282,441 

85,816  53,225  140,974 

17,978  41,208 

25,085  3,100  59,525 

40,437  32,400  70,947 

63,136  151,677 

23,373  7,234  44,044 

134,601  350,134 

65,274  52,158  113,914 

21,664  55,443 

.  53,062  . 


Totals  . 237,201  930,390  543,761  2,030,196 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  heads  the  list  of  individual  docks, 
the  tonnage  handled  on  that  dock  being  more 
than  double  what  it  was  up  to  the  same  period 
last  year.  Owing  to  the  industrial  activity  in 
this  territory,  with  many  plants  operating  the 
full  twenty-four  hours  daily,  supply  require¬ 
ments  for  the  present  season  are  estimated 
to  be  much  larger  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
Several  new  consumers  for  large  tonnages  are 
coming  into  the  market.  Under  that  category, 
the  Great  Northern  Power  Company  of  Du¬ 
luth  is  mentioned.  It  put  out  inquiry  this 
week  for  40,000  tons  of  coal  to  be  delivered 
in  one  of  the  range  towns  to  operate  a  power 
plant  up  there. 

Harry  B.  Heiner,  H.  H.  Heiner  and  George 
H.  Barker  of  the  Maynard  Coal  Company  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  were  here  this  week  to  in¬ 
spect  the  Superior  Coal  &  Dock  Company’s 
property,  operated  by  their  concern  at  Supe¬ 
rior.  In  conversation,  Harry  B.  Heiner  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  difficulty  being  experienced  by 
his  people  in  obtaining  deliveries  of  coal  for 
shipment  up  the  lakes.  As  an  instance,  he 


mentioned  that  recently  a  large  tonnage  of 
coal  that  had  been  routed  to  the  order  ot  his 
company  at  a  Lake  Erie  port  was  found  to 
have  been  subsequently  diverted  elsewhere. 
A  steamer  that  had  been  chartered  to  move  it 
was  consequently  forced  to  sail  away  light. 

Employes  of  dock  No.  1  of  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Fuel  Company  last  Sunday  witnessed  the 
formal  raising  of  a  flag  over  their  plant  on 
Superior  bay.  Patriotic  songs  were  sung  by 
the  throng  and  a  firing  squad  from  the  pro¬ 
visional  battalion  of  the  Third  Wisconsin  In¬ 
fantry  fired  a  salute.  Speeches  were  made  by 
Mayor  Konkel,  Supt.  B.  A.  Galleher,  J.  M. 
McCabe,  Rev.  Father  L.  S.  Nowacki,  Judge 
J.  B.  French  and  Rev.  A.  M.  Harkness. 

The  city  of  Two  Llarbors,  Minn.,  is  experi¬ 
encing  trouble  this  summer  in  obtaining  sup¬ 
plies  of  anthracite  coal  for  its  municipal  coal 
yard.  Bids  have  been  advertised  for  twice 
without  an  offer  being  received. 

H.  W.  Nichols,  manager  of  the  Northern 
Coal  Company,  has  returned  from  a  vacation 
spent  at  his  old  home  at  New  Lisbon,  Wis. 
An  interesting  feature  during  his  visit  was  an 
old-timers  home-coming,  at  which  numbers  of 
former  residents  who  had  been  away  as  long 
as  thirty  years  had  reunions.  “It  was  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  see  the  old  faces  again,’’  said  Mr. 
Nichols. 

The  wholesale  market  here  is  firm  in  all 
grades  of  coal,  and  orders  are  being  received 
freely.  Dealers  have  received  warning  that 
any  advance  in  freight  rates  to  the  eastern 
roads  will  be  passed  on  in  coal  prices. 


Twin  Cities 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  July  19. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — Watchful  waiting  may  be  all 
right  for  political  purposes,  but  it  seems  to  ar- 
^rive  nowhere  at  quick  time  when  applied  to  the 
development  of  the  coal  situation  in  this  year 
of  grace,  and  with  the  conditions  and  circum¬ 
stances  now  appertaining.  Were  it  not  so  seri¬ 
ous  it  would  be  quite  amusing  to  observe  the 
ultra-solemn  announcements  from  time  to  time  by 
government  officials,  that  the  northwest  need  not 
worry,  for  everything  is  doing  well.  From  out¬ 
ward  appearances  the  “doing  well”  appears  to  be 
in  line  with  the  announcement  which  comes  from 
the  surgical  operating  room  at  times  of  similar 
import,  except  that  the  patient  aggravatingly  dies. 
Cargo  receipts  at  the  four  ports  of  Duluth  and 
Superior  and  Ashland  and  Washburn,  show  a 
net  increase  in  receipts  of  31,583  tons  to  over¬ 
come  a  shortage  of  the  former  surplus  on  hand 
a  year  ago  of  400,000  tons,  or  a  net  shortage  of 
about  370,000  tons  to  July  10.  On  soft  coal  the 
situation  is  much  worse,  for  there  is  a  current 
shortage  for  this  season  of  912,000  tons,  to  which 
must  be  added  2,000,000  tons  shortage  in  the 
amount  carried  over  a*  year  ago, — making  a  total 
shortage  in  bituminous  coal  of  close  to  3,000,000 
tons.  And  still  we  are  informed  that  plans  have 
been  prepared  for  relieving  the  situation. 

And  in  the  face  of  the  uncertainty,  there  are 
people  who  are  waiting  and  holding  off  from 
buying,  awaiting  the  lower  prices  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  action  in  price-fixing  is  assumed  to 
promise.  Buying  is  reasonably  active  in  some 
quarters,  both  consumer  and  steam  trade,  but 
many  are  inclined  to  regard  the  situation  as  a 
scare  intended  to  urge  buyers  at  high  prices. 

So  far  as  the  situation  on  cars  is  concerned, 
it  is  spotted.  Some  sections  are  reported  to  be 
considerably  improved, — in  the  east  from  the 
mines  to  the  lower  lake  ports,  and  also  from  the 
docks  on  certain  roads.  But  so  far  as  the  ser¬ 
vice  from  the  southern  mines,  Illinois  and  other 
fields,  is  concerned,  there  appears  to  be  but  little 
improvement  to  note.  And  the  whole  situation  is 
bound  up  in  the  question  of  cars.  With  that 
settled,  the  Government  need  not  bother  about 
fixing  a  price,  for  it  will  adjust  it. self  to  a  lower 
level  than  that  establi.shed.  There  will  be  amjile 
production  and  no  danger  of  suffering,  if  the 
cars  are  forthcoming. 

The  railroads  and  some  of  the  large  steam 
users  are  doing  what  they  can.  After  having 
filled  their  storage  space  to  overflowing,  many 
are  storing  surplus  stocks  on  the  ground  and  in 
the  weather,  to  he  assured  against  being  left 
unsupplied  in  the  winter.  Consumers  are  buying 
in  larger  quantities  than  ever  before.  This  will 
help  avert  trouble  in  the  winter,  as  they  will  not 
be  in  the  market  when  the  rush  comes  from  those 
who  have  not  bought  early. 

Government  officials  have  been  appealed  to  in 
Washington  and  have  promised  to  (lo  all  in  their 
power  to  force  better  coal  deliveries,  and  the  de¬ 
liveries  of  late  have  shown  an  increase  which  is 
helpful,  but  is  not  enough  to  indicate  that  the 
shortage  will  be  overcome. 
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THE  BLACK  DIAMOND 


New  York  Trade 

Solid  Trains  Anthracite  Rushed  to  Nezv 
England — Bituminous  Spot  Supply  Very 
Small. 

Office  of  Tfie  Black  Diamond, 

New  York,  July  19. 

A  survey  of  the  eastern  anthracite  market 
finds  that  the  supply  of  the  domestic  sizes  is 
still  very  short  of  immediate  reipiirements. 
This,  notwithstanding,  there  has  been  a  very 
pronounced  let-up  in  the  demands  of  retail 
dealers  in  certain  sections  because  of  the 
slowing  down  of  orders  from  consumers.  In 
many  sections,  jieople  who  during  the  summer 
months  take  large  quantities  of  coal,  are  now 
away  on  their  vacations,  and  they  either  took 
in  their  supply  during  the  earlier  months,  or 
have  decided  to  await  further  action  until  they 
return.  However,  there  are  so  many  dealers 
who  claim  that  they  have  not  been  favored  in 
the  distribution  of  the  domestic  sizes,  that 
their  orders  on  the  books  of  the  companies 
and  individuals  are  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
the  present  production,  which  is  at  maximum. 
There  are  a  great  many  retail  dealers  who 
would  gladly  pay  premiums  to  secure  imme¬ 
diate  shipments  of  stove,  egg  and  nut,  but  it 
is  now  rather  hard  to  locate  an  individual 
producer  or  jobber  who  wants  to  go  on  record 
as  asking  a  price  for  coal  in  excess  of  the 
prices  that  were  recently  authorized,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

A  new  experiment  is  being  tried  this  week 
in  trying  to  satisfy  some  of  the  pressing  needs 
of  New  England  sections  for  anthracite.  Com¬ 
mencing  on  Sunday,  the  Philadelphia  &  Read¬ 
ing  Coal  &  Iron  Company  began  to  ship  solid 
trainloads  of  anthracite  coal  to  certain  New 
England  points.  The  first  trainload,  of  fifty 
cars,  went  direct  to  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  the 
second  trainload  to  New  Haven.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  fully  twenty-eight  full  train¬ 
loads  will  be  sent  into  New  England,  each  to 
a  separate  territory,  and  that  the  distribution 
of  cars  from  these  centers  will  be  made  under 
supervision  of  the  New  England  Coal  Com¬ 
mittee,  due  to  whose  work,  the  shipments  of 
full  trainloads  direct  to  certain  points  was 
made.  Moreover,  it  has  not  been  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  whether  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Company  alone  is  to  make  all 
these  shipments,  or  if  certain  of  the  other  large 
companies  are  to  participate. 

At  the  tidewater  ports,  the  supply  of  stove, 
egg  and  chestnut,  is  very  light,  and  dealers 
are  just  as  insistent  for  prompt  deliveries  as 
heretofore.  It  is  held  by  some  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  people  that  the  retailer  does  not  appre¬ 
ciate  that  this  year,  as  never  before,  coal  has 
moved  through  his  plant  practically  without 
stopping.  Because  his  bins  have  not  been  full 
of  coal  constantly,  he  has  taken  the  position 
that  he  has  not  been  favored  as  to  shipments, 
whereas  the  wholesale  trade  believe  that  if  the 
retail  dealer  would  stop  to  check  up  the  amount 
of  coal  he  has  handled,  that  it  will  be  dis¬ 
closed  that  he  has  received  practically  as  much 
coal  as  in  former  seasons,  but  that  it  was 
moved  directly  through  his  plant  into  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  bins.  As  is  pointed  out  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  one  of  the  city  departments  is  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  owners  of  large  apartment 
buildings  are  storing  coal  in  the  alley  ways 
and  yards.  Apartment  house  owners  have  been 
very  much  concerned  about  their  coal  supplv 
since  they  got  caught  short  last  whiter,  and 
are  taking  every  means  to  avoid  a  shortage 
during  the  coming  winter. 

Considerable  coal  is  still  being  called  for 
for  Lake  shipment  and  into  Canada,  and  the 
trade  do  not  anticipate  any  holdup  whatever 
between  now  and  the  winter  months.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  large  companies  would  like  to 
accumulate  some  storage  stocks,  but  with  the 
exception  of  accumulating  a  little  of  the  steam 
sizes,  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  anything. 

At  New  York  piers,  $6. .50  has  been  about 
the  prevailing  price  for  individual  egg,  stove 
and  nut.  Jobbers  are  holding  their  commis¬ 
sions  down  to  the  twenty-five  cents  named  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  steam  sizes  are  not  as  active  as  the 
domestic  sizes,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  very 
good  demand  which  makes  all  the  pea  coal 
that  is  offered  at  tide  at  $6  per  ton  with  No.  1 
buckwheat  also  more  active  than  last  week, 
selling  at  $4.50  to  $4.75,  rice,  $3.75  to  $4.25,  and 
'barley,  $2.90  to  3.25. 

The  circular  price  for  Reading  coal,  July 
loading,  at  Port  Reading,  New  York  harbor, 
shows;  White  ash  egg,  $5.C5;  stove,  $5.90; 
chestnut,  $5.95. 


Prices  in  strict  conformity  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission’s  wishes  on  independent 
coals  sold  to  jobbers  would  mean  ninety  cents 
per  ton  added  to  above  prices  of  the  Reading. 

The  Bituminous  Situation 

This  week  finds  practically  all  of  the  trade 
in  bituminous  being  done  on  the  basis  of  the 
prices  recently  arrivetl  at  at  the  Washington 
conference,  which  is  $3  jicr  net  ton  at  the 
mines,  or  $3.30  jier  gross  ton.  Consequently, 
it  appears  that  practically  all  of  the  principal 
producers  are  confining  their  shipments  for 
the  time  being  to  contract  consumers,  many  of 
whom  i)Iaced  contracts,  during  the  spring 
months  at  prices  in  excess  of  $3  per  net  ton, 
and  who  during  the  earlier  months,  when  spot 
coals  were  selling  at  $5  to  $0  per  ton,  did 
not  in  all  cases,  receive  their  full  monthly 
quotas.  Now  shippers  are  apparently  willing 
to  make  up  for  loss  of  shipments  during  the 
last  three  or  four  months.  Consequently,  it 
appears  that  contract  consumers  are  receiving 
full  quantities  of  coal  at  the  moment,  while 
there  are  many  consumers  throughout  the  east, 
jirincipally  in  New  England,  who  would  not 
make  contracts  on  the  new  basis  of  prices  as 
obtained  from  the  first  of  January,  and  who 
are  now  finding  it  impossible  to  buy  coal  at 
the  new  schedule  of  spot  prices. 

They  would  willingly  pay  $1,  or  even  $2 
premiums  over  the  $3  price  to  obtain  spot 
shipments,  but  they  are  not  finding  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  secure  coal  at  any  price.  Very  few  of 
the  producers  want  to  go  on  record  as  charg¬ 
ing  more  than  the  Washington  conference 
price,  and  consequently  those  who  have  spot 
coals  for  sale,  are  favoring  shipments  for  for¬ 
eign  bunker  or  foreign  cargo  account,  or  for 
exportation  into  Canada.  Recently  Canadian 
buyers  have  been  very  active  in  the  central 
Pennsylvania  markets,  and  have  been  willing 
to  pay  premiums  of  seventy-five  cents  to  $1  per 
ton  over  the  $3  price.  A  great  deal  of  coal 
has  been  bought  i.i  the  central  Pennsylvania 
fields  during  the  past  several  weeks,  at  prices 
ranging  from  $3.75  to  $4.25,  and  these  pur¬ 
chasers  have  picked  up  a  good  quantity  of  the 
free  coal  that  has  been  offered. 

There  are  general  complaints  among  jobbing 
houses,  that  they  cannot  make  purchases  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  coal  at  the  mines  these 
days  to  take  care  of  their  needs.  It  is  claimed 
by  them  that  most  of  the  mining  companies 
that  formerly  were  very  glad  to  sell  to  jobbers, 
are  now  finding  new  ways  whereby  they  can 
retain  all  or  part  of  the  twenty-five  cents  per 
ton  commission  allowed  to  middlemen.  There¬ 
fore,  the  jobbers,  who  did  not  have  a  regular 
mine  connection  prior  to  the  Washington  con¬ 
ference,  is  now  in  a  hard  fix. 

Much  interest  attached  to  the  conference  at 
Washington  on  Tuesday,  over  the  question  of 
supplying  the  navy  and  army  with  an  increased 
tonnage  of  coal.  This  increase,  according  to 
notices  sent  out  from  Washington,  runs  be¬ 
tween  3,000,000  and  4,000,000  tons,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  considerable  part  of  this 
coal  will  no  doubt  be  required  in  France  for 
taking  care  of  the  railway  movement  of  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  between  the  ports  and  the  trenches, 
and  for  fueling  the  American  army  that  will 
be  fftationed  in  France  during  the  next  year. 
Therefore,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in¬ 
stead  of  drawing  the  exclusive  supply  for  the 
army  and  navy  from  the  New  River  and  Po¬ 
cahontas  fields,  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
coal,  that  will  be  used  for  railroads  in  France, 
should  be  taken  from  the  high  volatile  coal 
fields,  thus  relieving  the  strain  that  has  al¬ 
ready  been  put  upon  the  New  River  and  Poca¬ 
hontas  shippers.  Just  what  action  will  be 
taken  on  this  line,  remains  to  be  seen.  At 
this  writing,  the  details  of  the  agreement 
reached  at  Washington  between  the  operators 
and  the  representatives  of  the  army  and  navy 
departments,  have  not  been  made  public. 

Most  shippers  are  complaining  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  increase  production, 
while  car  supply  is  still  not  up  to  require¬ 
ments.  The  pooling  of  coal  at  tidewater  has 
not  generally  commenced,  only  two  piers  at 
Baltimore  now  using  this  plan,  and  this  ar¬ 
rangement  only  started  on  Monday,  so  that 
sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  see  how 
it  has  worked  out  in  the  case  of  this  port. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  pooling  plan  will  be 
in  effect  at  all  of  the  ports  by  August  1st. 

Very  little  free  coal  is  obtainable  at  the  New 
York  piers.  Sales  of  spot  coals  have  been 
made  at  the  piers  over  the  past  week  at  from 
$6.25  to  $7  per  ton,  most  of  which  has  gone 
into  bunkers.  For  loaded  boats  alongside,  pre¬ 
miums  of  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  ton. 
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over  the  pier  prices  arc  obtained  to  secure 
Ijrompt  cargoes. 

Bunker  requirements  continue  very  heavy, 
and  there  are  many  spot  buyers  offering  to 
purchase  coal  at  the  piers,  but  they  do  not 
want  to  pay  over  the  maximum  price,  which 
is  $3.30  per  gross  ton  at  the  mines,  or  $5.01 
at  the  New  York  piers,  plus  the  middleman’s 
commission  of  twenty-five  cents,  or  a  total 
of  $5.20  on  run-of-mine  coal. 

The  Vessel  Situation 

Due  to  the  shortage  of  coal  at  most  of  the 
piers,  vessel  rates  have  been  easier  during  the 
past  week.  The  tidewater  pooling  plan  is  in 
effect  now  only  at  one  of  the  ports,  and 
consequently  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
what  effect  this  will  have  on  shipping. 

The  statement  was  made  in  Washington  on 
Tuesday  by  Chairman  Denham  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  put  some 
of  the  wooden  ships  that  are  now  being  con¬ 
structed  into  the  coastwise  coal  carrying  trade, 
to  relieve  the  large  steel  colliers  for  trans-.^t- 
lantic  service.  Also  that  the  coal  situation  in 
New  England  is  that  a  movement  is  now  under 
way  looking  to  the  construction  of  a  large 
number  of  barges  to  transport  coal  in  tow. 

We  quote  current  rates  of  freight  as  fol¬ 
lows:  From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  $2.50 
to  $2.55;  to  Portland,  $2.75;  to  Bangor,  $2.75 
to  $3;  to  Sound  ports,  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

From  New  York  to  Boston,  $1.75  to  $2;  to 
Portland,  $2.25;  to  Providence,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
New  Bedford.  $1.75;  to  New  Haven,  75  to  80 
cents;  to  Bridgeport,  65  to  75  cents.  Harbor 
rates  are  practically  stationary  at  25  to  35 
cents. 

Nezu  York  Trade  Briefs 

F.  S.  Landstreet,  vice-president  of  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Companj',  returned  on  Monday 
from  a  brief  vacation  spent  in  Canada. 

C.  H.  Oughtred,  superintendent  of  the  D.  E. 
Adams  Coal  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  is  visiting  in  New  York. 

Oakley  C.  Curtis,  of  Randall,  McAlister  & 
Company,  of  Portland,  Me.,  was  in  New  York 
on  Tuesday. 

Justus  Collins,  president  of  the  Smokeless 
Coal  Company,  reached  New  York  on  Monday 
afternoon,  having  made  the  trip  all  the  way 
from  Cincinnati  by  auto. 

W.  A.  Marshall  of  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Com¬ 
pany,  and  R.  H.  Burroughs  of  the  New  York 
&  Philadelphia  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  re¬ 
turned  this  week  from  a  trip  to  the  mining 
regions  in  Somerset  and  Cambria  counties. 

W.  H.  Brown,  of  Seiler-Rogers-Brown  Com¬ 
pany,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  will  spend  his  vaca¬ 
tion  the  first  part  of  August  on  Lake  Ontario. 
Mr.  Brown  motored  up  to  the  Lake  over  the 
week-end,  making  a  run  of  341  miles  between 
suns. 

J.  L.  Stewart,  secretary  of  the  Clinchfield 
Coal  Corporation  of  No.  24  Broad  street,  re¬ 
turned  last  week  from  a  visit  to  New  Orleans 
and  other  southwestern  points  in  the  interest 
of  his  company. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  opening  of  a 
Wilkes-Barre  office  by  the  Alden  Coal  Alining 
Company  of  No.  1  Broadway.  New  ^  ork. 
This  office  is  under  the  management  of  John 
C.  Haddock  and  Bruce  Payne,  who  are  well 
known  in  the  anthracite  trade  in  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  territory. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  New  \  ork 
State  Coal  Merchants  .\ssociation  will  be  held 
at  Buffalo  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday. 
September  13th,  14th  and  15th.  Details  of 
the  program  are  to  be  announced  later.  Last 
year  this  convention  was  held  at  Saratoga 
Springs. 

It  is  announced  that  C.  W.  Owen  has  re¬ 
signed  as  general  sales  agent  of  the  \  irginia 
Iron,  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  in  order  to  make 
another  business  connection.  Pending  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  successor,  all  communications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  sales  department, 
Virginia  Iron,  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Roan¬ 
oke,  Va. 

Under  recent  time  tables  announced,  it  is 
shown  that  the  New  York.  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  has  cut  199  passenger  trains 
from  its  service.  This  elimination,  according 
to  the  operating  departments  of  the  road, 
means  an  annual  saving  of  106,828  tons  of 
coal — enough,  according  to  its  computation  to 
keep  270,000  persons  warm  during  the  coming 
winter. 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

Householders  Not  Buying  So  Freely,  But 
Supplies  Inadequate — Bitimiinous  Spot 
Coal  Scarce. 

Philadelphia,  July  19. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  anthracite  trade  in  this  territory  is 
very  active  for  a  summer  month,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  there  has  been  a  great  lull  in  buying 
by  householders.  Perhaps  in  this  territory  more 
householders  take  advantage  of  the  summer 
months  to  occupy  quarters  at  the  seashore  or 
in  the  mountains,  and  consequently  during  July 
and  August  there  is  usually  a  very  marked  de¬ 
crease  in  buying  of  coal  for  filling  bins.  In 
the  meanwhile,  many  retailers  claim  that  the 
supply  of  the  domestic  sizes  coming  into  this 
trade,  is  far  short  of  needs.  There  is  more  or 
less  conjecture  as  to  the  amount  of  coal  that 
is  now  in  the  consumer’s  hands.  Some  argue  that 
it  is  sufficiently  larger  than  in  other  seasons  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  whereas  one  hears  a  great 
many  complaints  that  certain  consumers  have 
not  been  able  to  get  any  coal  at  all. 

The  trade  was  very  much  interested  yes¬ 
terday  to  learn  of  the  sale  of  the  Susquehanna 
Coal  Company  properties  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  which  has  for  several  years,  been  try¬ 
ing  to  secure  a  favorable  sale  of  these  properties, 
to  IM.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  of  Cleveland.  For  some 
months  past  there  have  been  a  great  many  rumors 
that  these  properties  would  eventually  be  sold  to 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company.  Very  few 
in  the  trade  knew  that  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  were 
bargaining  for  them.  Naturally  the  trade  suspect 
that  the  reason  for  the  purchase  of  these  prop¬ 
erties  by  the  Cleveland  concern  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  drawing  the  supply  of  coal  mined  from 
the  Susquehanna  mines  to  the  western  territory. 
If  this  is  done,  it  will  leave  quite  a  big  hole 
in  Philadelphia  territory,  and  especially  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  line  points  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  to  be  filled  by  other  producers.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  trade  are  awaiting  with  a  great  deal 
of  eagerness  a  report  to  come  from  M.  A.  Hanna 
&  Co.  as  to  their  policy. 

The  steam  sizes  are  slightly  easier,  but  prices 
are  not  materially  reduced  from  former  quota¬ 
tions.  Pea  coal  is  being  taken  very  freely  at  the 
full  circular  prices,  whereas  only  slight  shadings 
of  former  prices  are  made  to  move  buckwheat, 
while  rice  and  barley  are  perhaps. 

In  the  bituminous  trade,  middle  houses  com¬ 
plain  that  they  are  not  able  to  buy  any  quantities 
of  coal  at  the  mines  at  the  new  price  of  $3  per 
net  ton.  They  say  that  mines  are  claiming  to 
ship  their  entire  output  on  contracts,  so  that  the 
jobber  who  has  no  mine  connections,  and  has 
to  go  out  and  job  for  the  coal  that  he  deals  in, 
is  having  a  hard  row  to  hoe.  Many  of  the 
small  producers  in  the  regions  that  ship  east, 
are  said  to  be  selling  coal  at  above  the  $3  per 
net  ton  maximum  price,  for  shipments  into  Can¬ 
ada  or  over  the  piers  for  export  or  bunker 
accounts,  so  that  they  cannot  be  charged  with 
violating  the  Washington  prices.  However,  an 
announcement  from  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
fields  on  Wednesday,  was  to  the  effect  that  Cana¬ 
dian  buyers  had  now  declined  to  pay  over  $3.25  per 
ton,  which  indicates  that  they  have  filled  their 
most  pressing  needs,  and  do  not  feel  that  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  pay  premiums. 

There  are  many  consumers  in  this  territory  and 
numerous  ones  in  New  England,  who  are  not 
cov'ered  by  contracts,  and  who  have  to  buy  from 
week  to  week  for  immediate  uses.  These  con¬ 
sumers  at  this  time  are  having  great  difficulty  to 
keep  their  plants  going.  They  would  willingly 
pay  more  than  the  maximum  prices  for  spot 
shipments,  and  middle  houses  trying  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  them  are  hard  put  to  find  coal  that 
they  can  offer  that  was  shipped  prior  to  July  1st. 
It  is  charged  that  many  mines  that  heretofore 
had  no  selling  connections,  have  now  taken  on 
such  connections,  as  will  enable  them  to  retain 
part  or  all  of  the  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  com¬ 
mission  that  the  Washington  conference  allowed. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 

George  C.  Foedisch,  of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer, 
visited  New  York  on  Tuesday. 

C.  F.  Huber,  president  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes- 
Barre  Coal  Company,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  was  a 
visitor  to  Philadelphia  on  Wednesday. 

C.  Law  Watkins,  president  of  Watkins  Coal 
Company,  of  New  York,  was  in  Philadelphia  on 
Tuesday. 

On  Monday  it  was  published  in  the  central 
Pennsylvania  region  that  the  Watkins  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  had  purchased  the  Kinport  plant  of  the 
Hastings  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  including  mines. 
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coke  ovens  and  dwelling  houses.  This  deal  is 
not  confirmed  by  the  officials  of  the  Watkins 
Coal  Company. 

Major  Henry  W.  Coulter,  the  well  known 
Greensburg  coal  operator,  was  on  July  11,  ap¬ 
pointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Tenth  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Infantry. 

C.  H.  Jacobs,  of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  went 
to  Washington  on  Tuesday  to  attend  the  con¬ 
ference  of  the  coal  operators  before  the  various 
department  heads  on  the  question  of  supplying 
the  navy  with  more  coal. 

Charles  F.  Roy,  of  Somerset,  has  purchased 
the  coal  underlying  the  farm  of  Charles  Land- 
man,  a  well  known  distiller  of  Somerset.  Over 
100  acres  was  included  in  the  sale,  and  Mr.  Roy 
has  started  work  on  several  headings  that  will 
be  completed  in  the  near  future. 

Offices  have  been  opened  in  the  Land  Title 
building  by  the  Frauenheim-Severns  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany  recently  organized  which  will  handle  coal 
from  Somerset  and  other  central  Pennsylvania 
mines.  C.  F.  Roy,  well  known  as  an  operator  in 
the  Somerset  region,  is  vice-president;  J.  E.  B. 
Severns,  president,  and  E.  J.  Frauenheim,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer. 

Johnstown  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  of  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.,  has  been  organized  as  a  selling  com¬ 
pany  to  handle  the  coal  mined  by  the  operations 
under  the  control  of  A.  B.  Crichton,  the  well 
known  mining  engineer  and  his  associates.  This 
will  include  mines  from  Cambria  county  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  mines  in  West  Virginia  that  were 
recently  opened  up. 

Concerning  the  cutting  off  of  a  great  number 
of  passenger  trains  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  the  announcement  is  made  that  this  will 
enable  this  railroad  system  to  save  105,876  tons 
of  coal.  Railroad  systems  in  the  entire  east, 
according  to  announcement  made  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  will  affect  a  saving  of  716,113  tons  of  coal 
a  year,  or  slightly  more  than  the  production  for 
one-third  of  a  day  for  the  entire  country. 

Last  week  the  exportation  of  coal  to  Canada 
was  speeded  up  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Red- 
field,  who  directed  that  steps  be  taken  immediately 
to  expedite  the  granting  of  licenses,  these  being 
granted  both  by  mail  and  by  telegram  in  order 
to  insure  speed.  Canada  is  suffering  from  a 
shortage  of  coal,  and  shippers  and  receivers  both 
expressed  the  fear  that  the  hoarding  of  coal 
shipments  on  account  of  delay  in  securing  licenses, 
would  work  hardships  for  all  concerned. 

Frank  B.  Bannan,  a  well  known  Pottsville, 
Pa.  capitalist,  largely  interested  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  iron  and  also  owner  of  extensive  coal 
mining  properties,  died  at  his  home  there  on 
Monday  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  Mr.  Bannan 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  little  battalion  of 
Pennsylvania  troops  who  were  the  first  to  reach 
Washington  when  a  seizure  was  threatened  by 
confederates  in  April,  1861. 

The  supremacy  of  the  waterways  adjacent  to 
Philadelphia  for  shipbuilding,  is  pretty  well  as¬ 
sured  by  announcement  made  in  recent  weeks  of 
new  enterprises  and  extensions  to  going  enter¬ 
prises.  This  week  application  for  permission  to 
build  twenty-six  new  shipways  was  made  at  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  navigation  by  two 
shipbuilding  companies.  The  direct  outcome  of 
this  will  be  the  construction  of  shipways  suffi¬ 
cient  to  turn  out  from  thirty  to  forty  new  ves¬ 
sels  annually  of  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  tons 
in  the  aggregate. 

A  large  coal  deal  was  consummated  in  In¬ 
diana  county  last  week,  by  which  Isaac  Smith, 
of  Indiana,  becomes  owner  of  the  R.  W.  Wehrle 
coal  holdings  along  Black  Lick  Creek,  the  tract 
containing  between  1,000  and  1,100  acres.  After 
drilling  was  completed  in  this  tract  some  time 
ago,  this  field  was  unanimously  said  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  in  Indiana  county.  The  first  op¬ 
eration  on  the  tract  will  be  on  about  325  acres. 
The  name  of  the  coal  company  that  will  start 
the  initial  operation  is  said  to  be  the  Newell  Coal 
Company,  and  active  work  has  already  begun. 
Machinery  has  already  been  ordered  and  a  rail¬ 
road  siding  will  immediately  be  put  in. 

For  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1917, 
the  arrivals  and  clearances  of  vessels  in  foreign 
trades  to  and  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
numbered  1,445,  with  a  tonnage  of  5,438,657,  com¬ 
pared  with  1,518  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  4,- 
747,630,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1916.  In 
the  coastwise  trade,  a  loss  of  1,816  vessels,  with 
a  tonnage  of  503,558,  is  shown  for  the  six 
months  ending  June  30,  1917,  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  of  last  year.  The  total  arrivals 
and  clearances  in  -the  coastwise  trade  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1917,  numbered  2,845  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  3,962,008,  as  against  3,661 


vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  4,465,564  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1916. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  many 
coal  men  in  the  Philadelphia  territory,  no  few  of 
whom  do  business  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  that  this  company  has  recently  closed  a 
contract  for  250  locomotives  for  the  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $14,000,000. 
It  is  stated  that  the  total  amount  of  orders  on 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Work’s  books  is  now  in 
the  vicinity  of  $100,000,000,  with  the  capacity 
of  the  plant  sold  out  for  more  than  a  year.  This 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  railroads  of  the 
country  are  in  dire  need  for  new  locomotives, 
assures  that  this  great  Philadelphia  institution 
will  be  busy  for  quite  a  number  of  years  irre¬ 
spective  of  war  or  peace. 

The  Dodson  Coal  Company,  who  operates  the 
Morea  anthracite  colliery,  have  hit  upon  a  unique 
plan  to  insure  a  maximum  working  force.  No¬ 
tices  were  posted  about  the  colliery  last  week 
informing  all  the  employes  that  the  company 
would  give  to  one  man  in  the  colliery  each  month 
a  $50  Liberty  Bond.  Conditions  attached  to 
the  offer  are  that  the  person  eligible  to  receive 
a  bond  must  have  worked  every  day  of  the 
month  upon  which  the  colliery  was  operated.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  the  names  of  all  the  ern- 
ployes  working  a  full  month  will  be  placed  in 
a  wheel  and  a  drawing  held.  The  employe  whose 
name  is  pulled  from  the  wheel  at  the  drawing 
will  be  given  a  $50  bond. 

The  Philadelphia  coal  trade  were  shocked  on 
Monday  to  learn  of  the  tragedy  in  Cambria 
county,  which  happened  on  Sunday,  when  Ed¬ 
mund  1.  Humphries,  of  Philadelphia,  general 
manager  and  part  owner  of  the  Newborn  Coal 
Company,  of  Carrolltown,  Pa.,  with  his  wife 
and  fourteen  year  old  son,  had  been  shot  to 
death  while  on  their  way  by  auto  from  Carroll¬ 
town  to  Philadelphia.  George  C.  Tompkins,  Jr., 
of  this  city,  who  is  treasurer  of  the  company, 
gave  the  report  to  the  authorities  that  the  party, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  had  been  attacked 
by  masked  bandits  who  had  shot  down  the  Hum¬ 
phries  family  in  cold  blood.  Later  Tompkins 
was  arrested,  and  is  being  held,  the  authorities 
believing  that  he  may  have  had  some  connection 
with  the  crime.  Before  coming  to  Philadelphia 
in  1912,  Humphries  had  been  superintendent  of 
the  Nanty-Glo  Coal  Company  near  Bakerton,  Pa., 
and  had  also  been  in  charge  of  a  mine  at  Carroll¬ 
town.  Both  he  and  Tompkins  had  been  con¬ 
nected  in  an  official  capacity  with  an  automobile 
concern  of  this  city.  Several  months  ago,  to¬ 
gether  with  J.  K.  Newborn,  of  Landsdale,  Pa., 
they  formed  the  Newborn  Coal  Company  at  Car¬ 
rolltown  and  Humphries  moved  his  family  to 
that  place  to  take  charge  of  the  operation. 


Boston’s  Coal  Receipts 

The  receipts  of  anthracite  at  Boston  dur¬ 
ing  June  were  2,469  tons  larger  than  those  for 
the  corresponding  month  last  year,  but  the 
receipts  of  bituminous  were  96,110_  tons  less. 
Receipts  of  anthracite  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30  were  100,359  tons  less  than 
those  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year, 
and  the  receipts  of  bituminous  235,614  tons 
smaller.  Following  are  the  June  receipts  and 
those  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  with 
comparisons  (in  tons)  ; 


ANTHRACITE 


June — 

1917 

1916 

1915 

By  sea  . 

.  138,959 

140,304 

134,485 

By  rail  . 

11,713 

13,458 

Total  . 

152,017 

147,943 

Six  months: 

By  sea  . 

794,464 

709,939 

By  rail  . 

.  117,094 

134,870 

89,900 

Total  . 

929,334 

799,339 

BITUMINOUS 

June: 

By  sea,  domestic.. 

. .  327,005 

429,772 

360,694 

By  sea,  foreign.... 
By  rail  . 

.  15,565 

15,375 

19,538 

2,964 

5,531 

352,001 

448,111 

385,763 

Six  months: 

By  sea,  domestic.. 

: . 2,343,096 

2,569,712 

2,420,057 

By  sea,  foreign... 

182.261 

237,069 

By  rail  . 

51,379 

35,564 

2,567,738 

2,803,352 

2,692,690 

Dr.  G.  P.  Grimsley.  chief  of  Geological  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Commercial  Development  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  was 
in  New  York  several  days  this  week.  Dr. 
Grimsley  was  for  many  j-ears  engaged  in  the 
coal  mining  engineering  business  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  sometime  ago  came  with  the  Bal¬ 
timore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  is  now  devoting 
his  time  to  the  work  of  giving  information 
about  available  coal  lands  contiguous  to  the 
railroad,  to  respective  purchasers. 
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New  England  Trade 

Boston,  July  19. — (Special  Correspondence.)  — 
Broadly  speaking,  tlie  New  England  coal  sit¬ 
uation  has  changed  l)ut  little  since  last  reports. 
There  is,  perhaps,  less  coal  moving  than  was 
the  case  a  week  ago,  but  the  difference  is  more 
iioticeable  in  the  retail  than  in  the  wholesale 
market. 

Consumers  of  anthracite,  in  a  great  many 
instances,  still  entertain  the  belief  that  retail 
prices  will  be  lower  and  they  are  demanding 
deferred  deliveries.  As  a  result,  retail  sup¬ 
plies  of  stove,  egg  and  nut  are  really  accumu¬ 
lating  and  the  impression  is  that  coal  is 
plentiful.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  retail  dis¬ 
tributers  have  a  supply  that  amounts  to  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  orders  on  books.  It 
would  appear,  then,  that  consumers  in  .Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  will  experience  more  or 
less  difficulty  in  getting  supplies. 

A  feature  of  the  retail  trade  this  year  has 
been  the  direct  buying  by  parties  who  con¬ 
sume  annually  100  tons  or  more  each.  In  buy¬ 
ing  carload  lots  direct  from  the  producer  they 
have  saved  possibly  seventy-five  cents  a  ton 
on  stove,  egg  and  nut,  but  have  either  come 
out  even  with  retail  prices  or  above  on  pea 
and  other  sizes.  In  many  cases  the  trouble 
in  getting  help  to  unload  and  cart  the  coal 
has  offset  the  saving  per  ton,  and  those  who 
have  acted  independently  of  the  retailer  have 
their  hands  in  the  air  and  are  saying  "Never 
again.” 

Anthracite  is  moving  slowly  from  the  mines 
to  tidewater  loading  ports  and  naturally  the 
movement  by  water  from  New  York  to  Bos¬ 
ton  and  other  such  points  has  fallen  off.  The 
reason  for  the  decrease  in  tidewater  receipts 
is  that  the  railroads,  acting  in  accord  with 
the  National  committee,  are  directing  their 
main  efforts  toward  handling  all-rail  coal. 
The  all-rail  movement  into  New  England  is 
as  good  as  could  be  expected.  In  June,  for 
instance,  the  New  Haven  moved  4,323  cars 
of  anthracite,  as  against  3,995  in  June,  1916, 
and  3,937  in  June,  1915.  While  the  figures  are 
not  available,  it  is  understood  the  Boston  & 
Maine  is  doing  even  better  than  the  New 
Haven  is,  and  that  the  Boston  &  Albany  is 
holding  up  its  end.  During  the  past  week  the 
movement  of  big  company  coal  has  decreased, 
while  that  of  independent  has  increased.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  coal  coming  now  is  stove,  egg  and 
nut.  Pea  appears  to  be  more  or  less  tied  up 
around  New  York  and  hard  to  obtain.  Inde¬ 
pendent  red,  rose  and  white  ash  stove,  egg 
and  nut  is  selling  on  a  basis  of  $5  to  $5.85  on 
cars  at  the  mines.  Big  company  prices  are 
unchanged  on  the  circular  basis.  Everything 
coming  is  on  contract  or  sold  at  the  mines, 
so  no  free  coal  is  offered  at  Mystic  Wharf. 
With  the  month  more  than  half  gone,  local 
agents  feel  certain  that  July  orders  will  not 
be  cleaned  up  and  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  business  will  be  carried  over  into  August 
unless,  in  the  meantime,  the  pooled  coal  ship¬ 
ments  are  started  before  August  1st. 

The  uncertainty  that  characterized  the  local 
bituminous  market  a  week  ago  continues,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  Government  and 
operators  apparently  have  agreed  on  $3  a  ton 
on  cars  at  the  mines  for  run  of  the  mine  and 
$3.50  for  lump.  These  prices  are  likely  to 
hold  during  the  balance  of  the  year,  provided, 
of  course,  the  war  lasts  that  long.  Large  New 
England  consumers  who  have  not  contracted 
for  requirements  continue  to  buy  from  hand- 
to-mouth  and  show  an  indifference  toward 
contracts  that  indicates  either  an  early  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  war  or  the  belief  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  price  is  not  definitely  settled.  The 
shipper’s  position  is  made  uncertain  by  the 
requisitioning  of  large  amounts  of  coal  at  tide¬ 
water  by  the  Government.  He  has  to  content 
himself  with  whatever  coal  the  Government 
does  not  need,  does  not  know  from  day  to  day 
where  he  stands  in  regard  to  supply,  and  is 
practically  forced  out  of  the  spot  market.  Very 
little  New  River  and  Pocahontas  has  been  sold 
at  Hampton  Roads  ports  since  last  reports, 
and  the  market  is  nominal  on  a  $6  a  ton  f.  o.  b. 
basis.  No  free  southern  coal  has  been  offered 
recently  at  Mystic  Wharf.  Some  Pennsylvania 
bituminous  has  sold  on  the  $3  f.  o.  b.  cars 
mine  basis,  but  the  amount  is  comparatively 
small.  Sales  of  Pennsylvania  on  a  $7.50  a  ton 
alongside  Boston  harbor  are  reported  to  have 
been  niade  since  last  reports,  but  lack  con¬ 
firmation.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  however,  that 
this  price  represented  the  true  market  value 
of  these  coals.  The  big  movement  of  bitu¬ 
minous  into  New  England  continues  via  rail, 
water  rates  still  being  too  high  to  be  attrac¬ 


tive  to  the  bulk  of  consumers.  In  June  the 
New  Haven  moved  1(),384  cars  of  bituminous, 
as  against  13,471  cars  in  June,  1916,  and  10,509 
in  June,  1915. 

The  marine  freight  rate  market  is  virtually 
unchanged.  .\  charter  for  independent  space 
from  New  York  to  Providence  and  Pawtucket 
was  recently  made  at  $1.35  a  ton,  and  from 
New  York  to  Boston  at  $1.75.  These  prices 
represent  about  the  low  level  of  the  market, 
for  the  majority  of  the  charters  closed  have 
been  at  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  and  twenty-five 
cents  a  ton  more.  Anthracite  bargoes  are,  in 
many  cases,  getting  return  cargoes  of  coke 
from  the  New  England  Gas  &  Coke  Company. 
Charterings  from  Hampton  Roads  ports  to 
Boston  continue  slow  and  rates  are  unchanged 
at  $3.25  to  $2.50  a  ton.  A  local  official  of  the 
Merchants’  &  Miners’  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany  states  that  although  he  has  not  been 
informed  of  any  abandonment  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Boston-Philadelphia  line,  such  a  de¬ 
velopment  would  not  be  suri)rising.  The 
company  already  has  suspended  its  Boston- 
Baltimore  service. 


Baltimore  Trade 

Balti.moke,  July  19. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Amid  the  waves  of  doubt  as  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  $3.00  mine  ma.ximum  for  soft  coal, 
the  coal  men  of  this  section  are  for  the  most  part 
living  strictly  to  the  agreement  as  entered  into 
in  \\'ashington.  Their  stand  was  bolstered  by  a 
strong  telegram  from  Chairman  Peabody  of  the 
Coal  Production  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  asking  tl;at  coal  men  stick 
to  the  letter  of  the  agreement  not  to  sell  above 
the  $3.00  and  $3.25  price.  True  there  are  some 
who  sold  during  the  week  as  high  as  $4.50  for 
spot  coals  of  the  better  grades,  but  these  were 
exceptions  rather  than  the  rule. 

Stories  that  Indiana  operators  and  other  coal 
men  were  selling  at  the  old  open  market  rates 
as  far  as  possible  did  not  greatly  disturb  the 
trade  here.  The  main  feature  was,  however,  that 
not  much  spot  coal  was  offering.  Nearly  every 
coal  concern  seemed  bent  entirely  on  getting 
out  its  contract  fuel,  this  coal  having  been  cov¬ 
ered  months  ago  at  favorable  rates.  Most  of  the 
free  coal  that  came  through  was  turned  toward 
the  bunker  trade,  which  is  not  under  price  re¬ 
striction.  The  shipping  embargo  requiring  Fed¬ 
eral  licenses  for  all  exports  tied  up  things  here 
all  the  early  part  of  the  week,  as  far  as  for¬ 
eign  vessel  movement  was  concerned.  It  added 
but  one  more  feature  to  an  already  complicated 
fuel  situation. 

The  new  Tidewater  Exchange  for  the  pooling 
of  coal  at  tide  is  also  in  operation  here.  The 
opening  days  went  off  fairly  well,  and  no  serious 
complications  in  the  plan  are  looked  for.  All 
coal  of  a  particular  grade  is  now  shunted  to  a 
particular  track  at  tide,  and  is  drawn  on  as  de¬ 
sired  by  shippers  up  to  the  amount  of  fuel  he 
has  awheel  for  this  port.  Such  coal  is  now  any 
shipper’s  coal,  as  long  as  he  can  show  an  equal 
movement  of  fuel  from  the  mines. 

The  anthracite  men  here  are  waiting  with  in¬ 
terest  the  approaching  conferences  in  Washington 
which  may  lead  to  an  agreement  on  hard  coal 
prices.  There  is  little  expectation  here  that  prices 
will  be  cut,  at  least  to  any  such  proportion  as  was 
handed  to  soft  coal,  but  it  is  believed  that  there 
will  be  a  stoppage  of  high  premium  paying.  At 
present  the  trade  finds  it  almost  impossible  to 
get  any  strictly  circular  prices  coal  quickly.  It 
is  necessary  to  pay  from  50  to  75  cents  in  excess 
of  circular  to  get  prompt  shipments.  Even  then 
arrivals  here  are  light  as  compared  with  the 
demand,  despite  the  published  reports  that  the 
largest  movement  of  anthracite  in  the  history 
of  mining  has  taken  place  recently.  Yards  here 
have  no  surplus  stocks!  Many  cellars  are  still 
empty  that  usually  have  coal  stored  away  at 
this  season. 


Buffalo  Trade 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  19. — Anthracite  shipments 
by  lake  for  the  past  week  were  on  a  good-sized 
scale,  amounting  to  130,150  tons,  distributed  as 
follows :  Milwaukee,  which  seldom  heads  the  list, 
52,050  tons;  Duluth-Superior,  22,600;  Chicago, 
19,2'00;  Fort  William,  17,100;  Green  Bay,  9,900; 
Racine,  6,300;  Marquette,  3,000.  Milwaukee  re¬ 
ceived  one  of  the  largest  cargoes  of  the  season 
on  the  steamer  E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  which  had  on 
11,000  tons,  after  bringing  in  10,600  gross  tons 
of  ore. 

Freight  rates  continue  strong,  with  42l4c  asked 
to  Duluth-Superior  and  Fort  William,  50c  to 


Milwaukee,  60c  to  Chicago,  75c  to  Green  Bay 
and  $1.25  to  Racine. 

The  demand  for  anthracite  is  about  as  active 
as  for  some  time  and  the  outlook  appears  to  be 
for  the  same  strenuous  call  for  coal  all  through 
the  year.  The  companies  are  distributing  care¬ 
fully  all  the  coal  that  comes  in.  the  quantity  not 
being  nearly  large  enough  to  give  dealers  what 
they  feel  they  ought  to  have,  but  everybody  is 
getting  a  fair  share.  The  trouble  is  said  to  be 
that  many  dealers  are  anxious  to  take  extra 
storage  space  and  fill  it  full  of  coal. 

The  bituminous  trade  is  not  as  active  as  be¬ 
fore  the  operators’  agreement  was  reached.  New 
business  is  not  being  placed  at  all  freely,  for  con¬ 
sumers  are  hoping  that  prices  will  be  still  further 
reduced.  The  quantity  of  spot  coal  offering  is 
small  and  the  leading  companies  say  they  have 
everything  under  contract  and  are  not  looking 
for  new  business.  Prices  are  nominally  from  $3 
to  $3.75  at  the  mines,  but  the  quantity  obtainable 
at  the  former  figure  is  very  small.  Some 
operators  say  they  are  asking  $4.25  at  the  mines 
and  claim  that  they  are  not  bound  to  sell  under 
regulated  prices  as  yet,  as  the  only  notice  they 
have  received  as  to  limitations  on  selling  figures 
are  what  they  have  read  in  the  newspapers.  But 
the  general  policy  is  not  to  ask  over  $3.75,  ex¬ 
cept  on  shipments  to  Canada,  in  which  case  a 
premium  of  50  cents  or  so  is  sometimes  being 
asked. 

The  question  of  licenses  on  sales  of  coal  going 
to  Canada  has  been  uppermost  during  the  past 
week,  but  no  one  has  seen  any  licenses  as  yet 
and  business  has  had  to  be  conducted  as  usual. 
Canadian  consumers  are  often  running  quite 
short  of  coal. 


Denver  Trade 

Denver,  July  19. —  (Special  Correspondence.)  — 
Several  factors  have  come  to  the  front  during  the 
past  week  and  this  week  that  are  stimulating  both 
production  and  buying  to  a  very  large  extent  and 
an  already  active  market  has  stretched  into  a 
business  that  would  do  credit  to  a  midwinter 
rush.  The  extraordinary  demand  has  resulted  in 
the  reopening  of  mines  closed  for  machinery  re¬ 
pairs  that  did  not  intend  to  start  up  again  until 
September  1,  and  every  mine  is  working  to  the 
capacity  possible  with  the  force  of  men  that 
can  be  obtained. 

Last  Wednesday,  the  Denver  sub-committee  of 
the  special  committee  on  national  defense  of  the 
American  Railway  association  issued  a  circular 
to  the  public,  calling  attention  to  the  grave  im¬ 
portance  of  buying  coal  now  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter  months.  In  this  circular  they 
laid  special  stress  on  the  present  car  shortage, 
stating  that  the  railroads  were  in  much  better 
position  to  furnish  necessarj’  cars  and  provide 
reasonably  prompt  transportation  service  at  the 
present  time  than  they  will  be.  even  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fall  months  or  later.  Com¬ 
mandeering  of  coal  cars  by  the  Government  for 
use  in  transportation  of  Government  coal  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  committee,  not  only  possible  but 
probable.  The  five  members  of  this  committee 
are  representatives  of  as  many  different  Colorado 
railroads,  and  H.  U.  Mudge,  president  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  former  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Railway  Association,  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Following  close  on  the  heels  of  this  warning 
comes  the  announcement  that  President  \\  elborn 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  will  meet 
union  representatives  of  the  miners  for  a  con¬ 
ference  in  Denver,  August  26,  five  days  prior  to 
the  date  announced  for  the  walkout  of  miners 
in  his  company’s  mines.  At  this  conference  the 
men  will  present  their  grievances  to  Mr.  Wel- 
born  who,  so  far,  has  been  absolutely  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  the  men  propose  to  strike  for.  The 
results  of  the  slated  conference  are  entirely 
problematical,  but  it  is  a  stay  of  threatened  action 
for  the  present  and  production  in  those  mines 
will  continue  without  interruption  for  another 
two  weeks  at  least. 

The  enormous  tonnage  throughout  the  state  has 
resulted  in  the  storing  of  large  quantities  of 
lignite  and  bituminous  slack  and  prices  for  both 
grades  are  lower  this  week.  Many  large  yards 
have  constructed  weather  sheds  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  anything  they  can  bring  in  in  the  way 
of  steam  coal  and  much  is  being  dumped  on  the 
ground  at  the  mines. 

The  following  prices  are  ruling  for  lignite 
coal.  f.  o.  b.  mines;  Denver  delivery,  lump.  $3  to 
$3.50;  mine  run,  $2  to  $2.15;  slack,  $1.50  to 
$1.60.  For  delivery  to  country  points,  lump, 
$3.25  to  $3.75 ;  mine  run,  $2.15 ;  slack,  $1.60. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  July  19. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Conferences  looking  not  only  to 
further  lowering  of  price,  but  to  a  scheme  of 
distribution  under  the  control  of  state  officers, 
with  Governor  Cox  as  chief  dictator,  have  placed 
the  general  coal  consumer  into  a  still  more  in¬ 
dependent  attitude  during  the  past  week.  This 
is  especially  marked  in  the  domestic  trade.  Buy¬ 
ing  is  now  at  a  low  ebb.  The  warning  that 
freight  congestion  later  on  will  make  it  difficult 
to  get  coal,  no  matter  what  the  price  may  be,  has 
been  discounted  by  the  plan  agreed  upon  Tuesday 
of  this  week,  by  operators  and  state  authorities, 
to  set  aside  a  great  reserve  supply  for  household 
use.  However  this  plan  may  work  out,  it  has  the 
present  effect  of  making  the  public  feel  secure  in 
the  belief  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  coal  next 
fall  and  winter,  and  at  lower  prices  than  are  being 
asked  now. 

Miscellaneous  steam  buying  is  also  affected  by 
this  optimistic  view,  and  but  for  the  enormous 
lake  demand  and  the  heavy  requirements  of  the 
great  industries  and  the  railroads,  the  market 
would  be  very  dull.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  output  of  mines  is  not  curtailed  through 
lack  of  business.  They  are  running  up  to  car 
supply,  which  ranges  from  eighty  per  cent  to 
normal.  On  the  principal  lines  there  would  be 
practically  full  equipment  but  for  lame  motive 
power. 

In  jobbing  activities  coal  is  by  no  means  plenti¬ 
ful.  The  immediate  future  of  the  jobber  is  some¬ 
what  clouded.  There  is  a  movement  among  pro¬ 
ducers  to  secure  permission  from  authorities  to 
charge  the  consumer  on  direct  sales  the  twenty- 
five  cents  a  ton  commission  allowed  the  jobber 
as  brokerage.  All  producers  are  not  parties  to 
this  proposed  action,  but  there  is  a  large  enough 
element  to  seriously  affect  the  jobber  should  di¬ 
rect  selling  at  the  advanced  price  be  authorized. 

The  full  maximum  price  of  $3.50  on  prepared 
and  $3  on  unprepared  coal  prevails  on  both 
Hocking  and  West  Virginia.  Pomeroy  freely 
commands  the  twenty-five  cents  a  ton,  as  per¬ 
mitted  by  federal  ruling,  over  the  foregoing 
quotations.  Dealers  over  the  territory  report 
themselves  as  being  handicapped  in  the  effort  to 
get  rid  of  high-priced  coal  at  a  profit.  The  con¬ 
sumer  prefers  to  wait  until  the  time  of  actual 
necessity  rather  than  fill  his  bins  with  coal  at 
prices  which  dealers  are  forced  to  ask  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Columbus  retail  market  is  dull  and  unset¬ 
tled  as  to  price.  This  state  of  affairs  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  pending  regulation  takes  definite  form, 
and  both  the  dealer  and  the  consumer  know  what 
to  depend  upon.  Hocking  lump  is  being  quoted 
at  from‘$5.50  to  $6,  and  West  Virginia  splint  $6.25 
to  $6.75.  Smokeless  stocks  are  low,  and  have  a 
range  of  quotation  of  from  $6.75  to  $8.  Only  a 
few  of  the  larger  yards  are  making  any  effort 
in  anthracite,  owing  to  stiff  prices  and  uncertain 
shipments. 

Columbus  Nezus  Notes 

George  Harsh,  of  the  Clyde  H.  Hoyt  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  was  a  recent  Toledo  visitor. 

Edward  Bollin,  of  John  Callam  &  Co.,  Kenton, 
Ohio,  retailers,  was  in  Columbus  Tuesday. 

Secretary  C.  W.  Thompson,  of  the  New  York 
Coal  Company,  is  spending  a  two  weeks’  vacation 
at  iMorrison  Lake,  Mich. 

A  new  Hocking  valley  incorporation  is  the 
Spencer-Sniffen  Collieries  Company,  Nelsonville, 
$50,000,  Parker  S.  Sniffen  and  others. 

Paul  Weaver,  former  salesman  for  the  George 
M.  Jones  Company,  but  more  recently  engaged 


in  the  jobbing  business  for  himself,  reported  for 
military  duty  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  the  temporary 
camp  here,  preparatory  to  going  to  the  south  for 
training.  Mr.  Weaver  enlisted  some  weeks  ago. 
He  will  be  attached  to  the  ambulance  service. 

A  number  of  Columbus  coal  men,  railroad  offi¬ 
cials  and  representatives  of  other  industries  will 
witness  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  opening 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Northern  railway,  on 
July  21.  Vice-President  M.  J.  Caples  will  leave 
Columbus  with  a  party  at  7  :45  a.  m.  on  the  date 
mentioned,  on  a  special  train  for  Portsmouth  over 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  for  the  celebration.  The 
guests  will  be  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the 
Portsmouth  Board  of  Trade  at  the  Washington 
Hotel. 

W.  K.  Field,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  while  in  Columbus,  July 
15,  told  a  local  newspaper  man  of  the  terms  of 
settlement  incident  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal  Company,  of  New  Jersey  under  the 
plans  of  the  readjustment  committee  having  that 
matter  in  charge.  Each  stockholder  in  the  New 
Jersey  corporation,  he  stated,  will  receive  shares 
of  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  corporation  at  the 
rate  of  $133%  par  value  of  the  preferred  stock 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Corporation  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  each  $100  par  value  of  the  common 
stock  of  the  former.  .\t  the  same  time  de¬ 
positors  receiving  shares  of  the  preferred  stock 
of  the  Pennsylvania  corporation  also  will  receive 
from  the  depositories  a  cash  dividend  on  such 
preferred  shares  of  the  Pennsylvania  corporation 
amounting  to  $3.48  per  share. 

At  the  weekly  luncheon  of  wholesale  coal  ship¬ 
pers,  last  Friday,  Prof.  Frank  A.  Ray,  head  of 
the  College  of  Mines,  Ohio  State  University, 
talked  of  his  personal  experience  in  Russia,  a 
country  from  which  he  has  lately  returned.  His 
sojourn  of  nine  months  there  included  the  period 
of  swift  and  sensational  change  from  an  absolute 
monarchy  to  a  republic.  He  was  an  eye  witness 
of  street  battles  and  other  thrilling  events.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ray  was  sent  to  Russia  as  an  expert  to 
report  on  the  empire’s  coal  deposits.  As  the 
results  of  his  investigations  are  to  be  embodied 
in  a  formal  report,  he  refrained  from  anticipating 
its  publication  and  confined  himself  to  the  social 
and  political  side  of  Russian  life.  It  is  his  belief 
that  the  American  commission,  headed  by  Elihu 
Root,  did  a  wonderful  service  for  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  New  York  Coal  Company  was 
host  at  the  luncheon. 

N.  L.  C.  Kachelmacher,  a  former  prominent 
figure  in  the  Columbus  coal  trade,  died  at  a 
Philadelphia  hospital,  July  5,  of  a  rare  disease 
which  caused  a  weakening  of  the  walls  of  the 
esophagus  and  made  the  acquisition  of  nourish¬ 
ment  impossible.  An  operation  at  the  Mayo 
brothers’  hospital,  Rochester,  Minn.,  had  failed 
to  give  relief.  Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  he 
came  here  as  president  of  the  Columbus  &  Hock¬ 
ing  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  representing  the  east¬ 
ern  owners.  Under  his  administration  a  brick 
manufacturing  plant  costing  nearly  $1,000,000  was 
built  on  the  company’s  property  in  the  Hocking 
valley.  The  town  now  known  as  Greendale  was 
given  the  name  of  Kachelmacher.  During  the 
reorganization,  in  which  the  company  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Hocking  Valley  Products  Company, 
he  retired  from  the  concern.  Since  then  he  had 
given  his  time  to  the  promoting  of  oil,  furnace 
and  other  properties.  Although  the  matter  has  not 
yet  been  made  public,  he  is  credited  with  having 
left  a  large  fortune,  a  portion  of  which  is  to  be 
devoted  to  research  with  respect  to  the  disease 
which  caused  his  death.  He  was  buried  at  Logan, 


Ohio,  which  he  had  recently  claimed  as  his  Lome. 
Mr.  Kachelmacher  was  a  Norwegian,  unmarried, 
and  with  no  relatives  in  this  country  except  a 
brother  some  place  in  the  west.  His  age  was 
given  as  being  57  years. 

On  or  about  August  1st  the  new  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Northern  Railway  will  be  opened  for  traffic. 
It  covers  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  from  Lime- 
ville,  Ky.,  to  Waverly,  Ohio.  Columbus  was  origi¬ 
nally  intended  as  the  northern  terminus,  which 
would  have  required  the  building  of  94  miles  of 
line,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  nearly  $10,000,000. 
The  high  money  rates  incident  to  the  breaking  out 
of  the  European  war  caused  the  enterprise  to  be 
modified.  On  a  five  year  contract  arrangements 
were  entered  into  with  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railway  to  accept  the  tonnage  at  Waverly  and 
deliver  to  Columbus  for  connection  with  the 
Toledo  division  of  the  Hocking  Valley.  The 
work  on  the  road,  as  now  practically  completed, 
started  with  the  building  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Ohio  river  at  an  outlay  of  about  $1,500,000.  The 
line  entire  cost  a  little  less  than  $4,500,000.  Built 
with  the  distinct  purpose  of  supplying  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  system  with  its  own  coal  outlet  to 
the  Toledo  docks,  the  selection  of  route  and  all 
the  features  of  construction  were  with  a  view  to 
the  speedy  and  easy  movement  of  the  one  class 
of  freight.  At  every  five  miles,  approximately,  is 
a  5,300-foot  siding.  The  grades,  curves,  solid 
nature  of  roadbed  and  structures  and  all  other 
physical  features  conform  to  the  best  possible 
practice  for  the  object  in  view.  It  is  assured  that 
the  line  will  in  time  be  extended  into  Columbus. 
With  its  ownership  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Rail¬ 
road  and  the  latter’s  big  new  docks  at  Toledo, 
this  will  give  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  the  most 
complete  facilities  in  existence  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  coal  from  the  south  to  the  northwest.  In 
the  meantime  the  Norfolk  &  Western  will  be  able 
to  care  for  the  increased  traffic.  Its  terminal 
properties  at  Columbus  have  recently  been  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved,  and  within  the  past  week 
it  has  completed  the  double-tracking  of  its  line 
between  Columbus  and  the  Ohio  river.  One  of 
the  most  marked  benefits  to  the  coal  trade  in  the 
opening  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Northern 
will  be  the  relief  of  the  badly-congested  Cincin¬ 
nati  gateway. 
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A  Buyer's  Contract  for  Buying  Goods 


“Newark,  N.  J. 

"We  have  read  coTisidcrahlc  of  your 
writing  about  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
different  articles,  and  particularly 
about  how  the  conditions  in  them  pro¬ 
tect  the  manufacturer  or  jobber  who 
sells,  and  not  the  jobber  or  retailer 
who  buys.  I  have  looked  over  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  contract  blanks  on  file  in 
this  office  and  find  that  they  were  all 
gotten  up  by  the  seller,  that  is,  the 
firms  that  sell  to  us.  We  have  never 
gotten  up  a  contract  to  buy  goods  so 
far  as  1  know,  conseciuently,  the  seller 
put  in  it  the  things  that  will  protect 
himself,  and  doesn’t  think  of  us  at  all. 
We  have  lost  very  heavily  from  this 
during  the  past  year.  It  has  occurred 
to  us,  why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea 
for  the  buyer  to  have  his  own  con¬ 
tracts  and  to  insist  on  the  seller  sign¬ 
ing  them,  instead  of  it  being  the  other 
way  about.  So  we  decided  we  would 
ask  you  to  publish  a  contract  under 
which  a  buyer  would  be  protected  in 
the  getting  of  his  goods,  instead  of 
being  at  the  mercy  of  a  whole  lot  of 
loopholes,  such  as  arc  coiitained  in  the 
contract  which  the  other  man  gets  up. 

R.  STILl.WELL  &  BRO. 

This  is  not  a  bad  idea.  It  is  a  fact, 
though  it  did  not  occur  to  me  before, 
that  99  per  cent  of  all  contracts^  for 
the  sale  of  merchandise,  especially 
future  contracts,  are  prepared  by  the 
seller.  That  being  true,  it  is  of  course 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  seller 
gives  himself  all  sorts  of  ways  out, 
while  the  buyer  is  held  tightly  to  the 
letter  of  his  agreement.  A  buyer’s 
contract,  to  be  signed  by  the  seller, 
would  be  somewhat  of  a  novelty,  and 
would  perform  a  distinct  service — 
where  the  seller  could  be  induced  to 
sign  it.  I  fancy,  however,  that  the 
seller  would  probably  not  be  as  ac¬ 
commodating  about  signing  the  other 
party’s  contract  as  the  buyer  has  been. 

Of  course,  the  best  contract  for  a 
buyer  to  sign,  and  the  worst  for  the 
seller — provided  the  market  doesn’t 
decline  before  delivery — is  a  flat  order 
without  any  conditions  at  all.  Simply 
a  flat  memorandum  that  A  has  sold 
and  B  has  bought  such  and  such  mer¬ 
chandise  at  such  and  such  a  price,  to 
be  delivered  at  such  a  time.  Under 
that  kind  of  a  contract  A  would  have 
to  deliver,  no  matter  what  happened. 
But  only  occasionally  nowadays,  es¬ 
pecially  under  present  conditions,  will 
a  seller  make  a  contract  like  that,  es¬ 
pecially  for  future  delivery.  He  must 
have  it  hedged  about  with  all  sorts  of 


“it  is  provided  that  if  the  aforesaid 
seller  shall  have  a  fire  in  his  plant,  he 
shall  be  released  from  this  contract, 
provided  the  said  fire  shall  completely 
destroy  the  said  plant  or  shall  put  it 
out  of  the  said  seller’s  power  to  de¬ 
liver  the  said  goods.  No  fire  shall  re¬ 
lease  the  said  seller  from  this  con¬ 
tract  unless  it  shall  init  it  out  of  said 
seller’s  power  to  make  delivery. 

“It  is  also  provided  that  if  the 
aforesaid  seller  shall  have  a  strike  in 
his  plant  he  shall  be  released  from 
this  contract,  provided  the  said  strike 
shall  extend  to  the  whole  of  said 
plant,  or  to  such  large  part  thereof  as 
shall  render  it  impossible  for  him  to 
deliver.  If  the  said  strike  shall  come 
to  an  end  at  any  time  within  six 
months  of  the  date  for  delivering  said 
order,  the  buyer  shall  have  the  right, 
at  his  option,  to  demand  delivery 

“It  is  further  provided  that  no  crop 
or  manufacturing  shortage,  or  failure 
to  obtain  sufficient  cars  for  shipment, 
or  any  other  condition  whatsoever 
other  than  those  named  herein,  shall 
release  the  said  seller  from  the  full 
performance  of  this  agreement.” 

It  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea  to  include 
some  provision  like  the  following,  as 
a  punishment  for  fraud: 

“If  the  aforesaid  seller  shall  fail  or 
refuse  to  deliver  the  merchandise  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  contract,  or  any  part 
thereof,  for  any  reason  other  than 
those  set  forth  in  this  agreement,  he 
shall  be  liable  to  the  buyer  for  three 
times  the  loss  sustained  by  said  buyer 
through  the  said  default.” 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  readers 
hereof  will  consider  this  a  most  re¬ 
volutionary  agreement — unfair  from 
every  standpoint.  Yet  it  goes  no¬ 
where  near  as  far  as  the  contracts 
which  buyers  of  merchandise  are  re¬ 
quired  to  sign  today.  I  was  reading 
over  one  of  those  agreements  yester¬ 
day,  a  sale  of  futures,  and  really,  it 
was  hardly  a  contract  at  all.  There 
were  so  many  loopholes  for  the  seller 
that  he  could  get  out  of  it  if  almost 
anything  arose  to  make  it  inconven¬ 
ient  or  unprofitable  to  deliver.  But 
not  a  single  loophole  for  the  buyer. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  man  who 
agrees  to  sell — or  to  buy — goods  not 
yet  produced,  merely  gambles  with 
the  possibilities  and  ought  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  his  medicine  if  the 
gamble  goes  against  him.  He  ought 
to  consider  every  possibility  and  allow 
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t'rovuieas  lor  ms  own  protection.  for  it.  If  he  has  failed  to  do  that  and 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  buyer  is  the  thing  that  he  failed  to  guard 
dominating  the  sale  and  has  his  own  against  goes  against  him,  he  ought  not 
contract  If  it  contains  something  to  be  let  out  of  his  bargain  on  that 

like  the  following  he  will  be  protected  account. 

much  better  than  he  usually  is  under  •  u*.  t  i  r-is.  t 

the  other  man’s  contract.  I  have  not  (Copyright,  June  1917,  by  Elton  J. 

sought  to  give  him  everything,  as  the 

seller  tries  to  do  for  himself  in  his  - 

own  contract,  hut  to  draw  a  contract  n  n  i  r  i- 

which  will  be  fair  to  the  seller,  and  at  UiDcail  I  llbtications 

the  same  time  much  fairer  to  the  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  issued  the 

buyer  than  the  contracts  prepared  by  following  list  of  new  publications  is- 
the  seller;  sued  during  June: 
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National  Association  of  Coal  Men- Is  Formed 


Washington,  D.  C.,  July  26. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — On  Thursday,  July  26,  The  National 
Asosciation  of  Coal  Operators  was  organized  in 
the  assembly  room  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  building.  About  thirty  large  coal  asso¬ 
ciations  were  represented.  Discussion  of  the 
organization  of  this  association  took  place  during 
the  conference  of  the  coal  operators  in  connection 
with  the  government’s  supply  of  coal,  and  Chair¬ 
man  Peabody  commended  the  undertaking. 

A  constitution  and  by-laws  was  submitted  by  a 
committee  of  operators  and  secretaries  of  coal 
associations  appointed  in  June,  and  some  very 
substantial  changes  were  suggested.  A  committee 
on  constitution  and  by-laws  was  then  appointed, 
consisting  of  the  following:  G.  P.  White,  Cleve¬ 
land;  Z.  T.  Vinson,  Huntington,  Va. ;  J.  D.  A. 
Morrow,  Pittsburgh;  T.  L.  Lewis,  Charlestown, 
Va. ;  H.  J.  Davis,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  C.  G.  Hall, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  George  H.  Barker,  Columbus, 
Ohio ;  W.  D.  McKinney,  Illinois,  and  E.  C. 
Searles,  Chicago. 

This  committee  reported  amendments  to  the 
proposed  constitution  and  by-laws,  which,  after 
suggestions  and  amendments,  were  adopted. 

Summarized,  this  is  what  was  decided  upon : 

The  title  of  the  association  to  be  the  National 
Association  of  Coal  Operators. 

Membership  to  consist  of  representatives  of 
associations  of  coal  operators  and  by  special  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  board  of  directors  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  groups  of  operators,  or  operators. 

Voting  at  annual  meetings  or  for  board  of 
directors  to  be  one  vote  for  each  operating  com¬ 
pany  of  every  association. 

Board  of  directors  of  nine  members.  The 
management  of  the  association  shall  be  vested  in 
an  executive  committee. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  select  a  president, 
vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  shall 
appoint  such  standing  committees  or  special  com¬ 
mittees  as  they  may  find  necesary  to  properly 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  association.  The 
duties  of  the  above  officers  shall  be  such  as 
usually  pertain  to  these  positions,  and  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  activities  of 
the  association. 

The  board  of  directors  to  employ  a  general 


Washington,  D.  C.,  July  26. —  {Special  Tele¬ 
gram.)— Tht  Committees  of  Seven,  which  were 
called  together  by  Chairman  F.  S.  Peabody  of 
the  coal  production  committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  to  consider  the  best  methods 
for  the  distribution  of  coal  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  needs,  met  promptly  at  1 :30  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  room  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior  build¬ 
ing  here  on  July  25.  Chairman  Peabody  read 
the  telegram  sent  by  him  calling  the  conference. 

A.  M.  Ogle,  of  Indiana,  after  a  discussion  of 
the  purposes  of  the  meeting  and  as  to  the  best 
means  of  distributing  the  Government’s  require¬ 
ments  so  as  to  result  in  a  minimurn  of  pressure 
upon  any  one  district,  made  a  motion  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  two  from 
each  of  the  committees  of  seven  to  work  out  a 
plan  and  submit  it  to  the  meeting. 

This  motion,  amplified  by  an  amentment  of¬ 
fered  by  G.  H.  Caperton,  was  adopted. 

Chairman  Peabody  then  called  for  nominations, 
and  the  following  were  appointed  as  committees 
of  twos : 

Alabama — S.  L.  Yerkes,  M.  Bush. 

Arkansas— H.  N.  Taylor,  J.  G.  Puterbaugh. 

Illinois — ^Rice  Miller,  William  L.  Schmick. 

Indiana — J.  C.  Kolsem,  A.  M.  Ogle. 

Iowa — W.  T.  Wilson,  E.  C.  Smith. 

Kansas — J.  E.  Crowe,  Ira  Clemens. 

Kentucky — Alex  Bonnyman,  E.  S.  Helburn. 

Maryland — T.  B.  Davis,  Howard  Brydon. 

Missouri — F.  W.  Lukins,  E.  J.  McGrow. 

Ohio— G.  C.  Weitzel,  S.  H.  Robbins. 


manager  (title  to  be  agreed  upon),  a  counsel  and 
such  other  employes  as  may  be  necessary,  define 
their  duties,  and  fix  their  salaries.  It  shall  levy 
such  assessments  on  member  associations  on  a 
pro-rata  basis  of  tonnage  represented  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  financial  support  of  the  National 
Association.  It  shall  exercise  general  direction 
of  the  management  of  the  asosciation,  and  shall 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  association. 

The  conference  decided  that: 

Cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  coal  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  United  tSates  deemed  essential  to : 

The  proper  conservation  of  the  coal  deposits 
of  the  United  States  by  increasing  the  yield  per 
acre  to  the  maximum. 

Cooperation  with  public  officials,  both  state  and 
national. 

The  ascertainment  and  compilation  of  data 
directly  and  indirectly  bearing  upon  the  produc¬ 
tion,  transportation  and  marketing  of  coal,  the 
prompt  enforcement  of  state  and  federal  laws 
relating  to  mines  and  miners. 

The  ascertainment  and  installation  of  uniform 
cost-keeping  methods  and  uniform  and  improved 
accounting  systems. 

The  ascertainment  and  lowering  of  production 
costs. 

The  establishment  of  bureaus  to  furnish  perti¬ 
nent  information  to  the  coal  producers,  the  buyers 
and  users  of  coal,  the  officials  of  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  to  the  public  generally. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  proper 
relations  between  the  carriers  and  the  coal  pro¬ 
ducing  companies,  including  the  ascertainment  of 
facts  and  the  compilation  and  distribution  of  data 
and  statistics  relating  to  transportation  from  the 
several  coal  fields  to  the  markets,  and  adequate 
car  supply. 

The  encouragement  and  fostering  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  bituminous  coal 
mining  industry,  and. 

It  shall  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  association  that  no  part  of  the 
machinery  of  this  association  will  be  permitted  to 
be  used  to  establish,  regulate,  maintain  or  control 
prices  for  the  sale  of  coal,  to  divide  territory,  to 
regulate,  diminish,  or  control  the  production  of 


Oklahoma — D.  J.  Jorden,  R.  T.  Price. 

Western  Pennsylvania — James  P.  Walsh,  J.  T. 
N.  Stoneroad. 

Central  Pennsylvania — Rembrandt  Peale,  J. 
C.  Brydon. 

Tennessee — ^John  L.  Boyd,  E.  C.  Mahan. 

Texas — W.  K.  Gordon,  H.  N.  Taylor. 

Virginia — Otis  Mauser,  C.  E.  Bockus. 

West  Virginia — G.  H.  Caperton,  C.  E.  Jenkins. 

Washington — D.  C.  Botting,  Herbert  Addison. 

The  committee  was  designated  as  a  committee 
to  cooperate  with  the  chairman  of  the  coal  pro¬ 
duction  committee  on  ways  and  means. 

The  committee  was  directed  by  Chairman  Pea¬ 
body  to  go  into  session  immediately.  A  session 
was  held  at  once  and  the  conference  adjourned 
until  Thursday.  On  Thursday,  July  26,  the  con¬ 
ference  reassembled  and  the  committees  of  twos 
submitted  the  following  as  the  plan  which  was 
unanimously  adopted,  it  being  offered  by  G.  H. 
Caperton : 

“Resolved,  that  L.  A.  Snead,  of  Washington, 
be  appointed  a  central  commissioner  of  the  oper¬ 
ators  of  the  United  States  to  pass  upon  and 
distribute  the  requisitions  of  the  Government  to 
the  different  states  through  he  committees  of 
twos  of  such  state,  who  shall  in  turn  distribute 
said  requisitions  amongst  the  several  operators 
in  said  states,  which  committee  will  have  in 
mind  that  such  coal  will  be  supplied  the  Govern¬ 
ment  requisitions  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Government. 


coal,  or  limit  or  control  competition,  and  that  no 
information  shall  be  collected  or  distributed  re¬ 
specting  any  prices  which  any  member  intends  or 
expects  to  ask  under  any  circumstances  whatso¬ 
ever. 

Following  the  formal  adoption  of  the  by-laws 
and  constitution,  it  was  moved  that  they  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  coal  associations  for  ratification. 

Upon  motion  of  T.  L.  Lewis,  the  following 
committee  of  five  members  was  appointed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work  of  organization :  Zachariah  T. 
Vinson,  Huntington ;  H.  J.  Davis,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.;  C.  G.  Hall,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  George  H. 
Barker,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  E.  C.  Searles,  Chicago. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Chairman 
Peabody  for  visiting  the  conference  and  for  the 
splendid  advice  which  he  has  given  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  coal  operators  of  the  United  States. 

The  headquarters  of  the  association  are  to  be 
in  Washington. 

C.  E.  Lesher,  the  coal  expert  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  as  the  personal  representative  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  Lane,  formally  tendered  the 
association  office  space  in  the  department  of  the 
Interior  building,  and  the  offer  was  accepted  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  tendered  to  Secretary  Lane. 

Copies  of  the  by-laws  and  constitution  will  be 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Lesher  to  all  associations  and 
to  any  one  requesting  them. 

The  need  of  a  general  organization  of  coal  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  United  States  has  been  apparent  to 
everyone  acquainted  with  the  industry.  The  vital 
need  found  expression  at  the  conference  of  coal 
operators  called  together  in  Washington,  June  26, 
1917,  by  the  committee  on  coal  production  of  the 
Couilcil  of  National  Defense.  At  that  meeting 
the  committee  on  coal  production  suggested  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  confer  together 
and  report  to  the  general  confreence  on  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  forming  a  national  organization  and 
on  the  general  scope  which  such  an  organization 
should  have.  Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded 
and  unanimously  carried,  the  secretaries  of  the 
various  asociations  there  represented  were  ap¬ 
pointed  as  such  committee,  in  accordance  there¬ 
with,  and  later  reported  the  recommendations 
which  culminated  in  the  organization  perfected 
today. 


Are  to  Be  Met 

“Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense.’’ 

Following  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  and 
plan,  Rembrandt  Peale  moved  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  seven  to  carry  out  its  terms  and 
confer  with  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  Chairman 
Peabody  and  other  members  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense.  This  committee  consisted  of 
the  following :  Rembrandt  Peale,  chairman, 
Pennsylvania;  John  Brydon,  Somerset,  Pa.;  W. 
K.  Field,  Pittsburgh ;  G.  H.  Caperton,  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. ;  S.  H.  Robbins,  Youghiogheny  & 
Ohio  Coal  Company;  H._N.  Taylor,  Kansas  City, 
and  Mr.  Qualey,  Wyoming. 

This  committee  will  confer  with  Secretary  Ba¬ 
ker  and  others  at  9  o’clock  Friday  morning  and 
will  report  to  the  conference  at  3  o’clock. 


A  Princeton,  Indiana,  daily  newspaper  says 
that  the  coal  operators  are  now  buying  liberty 
bonds  and  charging  the  cost  of  them  to  oper¬ 
ating  expense.  We  are  offering  a  premium  of 
one  year’s  subscription  to  any  man  who  will 
send  in  an  item  showing  anything  that  can 
beat  this. 


The  French  government,  which  some  time  ago 
took  control  of  the  distribution  of  coal  mined  in 
France,  has  now  extended  its  authority  so  as  to 
include  all  coal  imported.  A.  Paris  correspondent 
says  that  in  many  quarters  it  is  believed  that  tlie 
result  will  be  that  importers  of  coal  will  close 
their  offices,  and  the  government  will  have  to 
take  over  the  entire  business. 


How  the  Nation’s  Coal  Needs 
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The  Proper  Regulation  of  the  Coal  Industry 

Why  the  Coal  Industry  Objects  to  the  Inclusion  of  Fuel  in  the 
Bill  Which  Is  Designed  to  Regulate  the  Food  Supply  and  Price 


To  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Gentlemen  : 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  remind  you 
that  the  Senate  included  control  of  coal  in 
a  bill  intended  to  control  food  and  that  this 
measure  is  now  presented  to  yon  for  your 
consideration. 

That  regulation  may  meet  the  present 
need  and  do  the  minimum  of  damage  to  the 
trade’s  future,  we  ask  you  to  devote  the 
fifteen  minutes  necessary  to  read  this 
article.  We  believe  you  owe  this  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  its  customers,  before  you  vote 
for  a  law  which  will  affect  vitally  the  coal 
industry  and  the  coal  users  not  only  during 
the  war  hut  in  all  probal)ility  for  more  than 
a  generation. 

While  what  we  shall  say  may  seem  to 
convey  an  opposite  belief,  we  cannot  say  too 
strongly  that  we  make  no  attack  here  upon 
any  bureau  or  commission  nor  upon  any 
system  of  bureau  control  which  may  be  in- 
•  volved  in  the  law  question.  We  hold  no 
brief  against  them.  On  the  contrary,  if 
we  were  enemies  of  any  bureau  or  of  any 
scheme  of  bureau  control  we  could  wish  for 
nothing  more  than  that  it  should  be  made 
dictator  of  and  hence  responsible  for  the 
actions  of  coal  this  year.  Nothing  so  surely 
would  discredit  it  before  the  public.  Noth¬ 
ing  so  quickly  would  destroy  it.  We  mean 
to  say  that  it  seems  a  physical  impossibility 
to  get  enough  coal  to  go  around.  Anyone 
who  assumes  to  regulate  that  matter  and 
fails,  for  reasons  beyond  his  control,  will  be 
held  to  strict  accountability  for  this  out¬ 
come.  If  we  wanted  therefore,  to  discredit 
and  destroy  a  bureau,  we  could  wish  for 
nothing  more  than  that  it  be  given  control 
of  coal  this  year  and  hence  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  shortage. 

To  arrive  at  a  system  of  regulation  which 
meets  the  need,  we  ask  you  to  consider  a 
few  things  about  coal  as  they  present  them¬ 
selves  at  the  minute. 

The  Danger  Indicated 

In  the  month  of  June  in  normal  years, 
“free”  coal — meaning  that  which  is  not 
moving  on  contract — sells  at  the  mines  at 
prices  ranging  from  eighty  cents  to  $1.50 
per  ton,  the  price  varying  with  the  size  and 
quality.  In  the  month  of  June,  1917,  this 
same  free  coal  was  being  sold  at  the  mines 
at  prices  ranging  from  $2.25  to  $8.00  a  ton. 
Unless  our  knowledge  of  coal  market 
tendencies  is  worthless,  this  indicated  that 
the  price  at  the  mines  on  this  same  free 
coal  in  October  and  November  would  be 
$12  or  $15,  or  even  more,  a  ton.  In  a 
word,  the  price  of  coal  was  beyond  control. 
The  market,  as  we  say,  had  a  run-away 
tendency.  Buyers  being  eager  to  secure  to 
themselves  a  supply  which  was  not  guar¬ 
anteed  to  all  alike,  were  visiting  the  mines. 
With  check  books  in  hand  they  were  bid¬ 
ding  against  each  other  for  the  coal  pro¬ 
duced  and  were  paying  cash  in  advance  for 
mere  car  numbers  which  represented  ship¬ 
ments  of  coal. 

All  men  of  understanding  recognize  that 
coal  is  a  common  necessity.  It  touches 
public  life  more  intimately  than  any  other 


commodity  because  it  is  essential  to  trans¬ 
portation,  industry  and  home  comfort. 

But,  while  transportation  and  industry 
might  be  able  to  pay  the  indicated  prices 
because  they  could  pass  the  burden  on  to 
their  customers,  the  householders  could 
not.  However,  the  larger  buyers  would  not 
have  to  pay  those  prices  except  on  small 
amounts  because  they  would  be  freed  from 
that  necessity  by  having  contracts  to  cover 
a  major  portion  of  their  needs.  To  ask 
the  householder  to  pay  $12  or  $15  or  more 
a  ton  at  the  mines  plus  transportation,  plus 
retail  charges  and  profit,  was  unthinkable. 
Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  a  man 
on  a  wage,  it  meant  that  he  would  be  asked 
to  pay  half  of  his  earnings  for  his  home 
fuel.  Such  a  demand  could  result  in  noth¬ 
ing  but  an  uprising  against  not  only  the  coal 
industry  but  the  government  which  allowed 
such  a  situation  to  develop. 

Regtdation  Desired 

Coal  men  were,  therefore  fully  aware 
that  their  ultimate  best  interests  were  to  be 
served  by  very  definite  and  positive  regula¬ 
tion.  They  were  not  only  willing  and 
anxious  to  consent  to  it,  but  were  ready  to 
insist  that  this  regulation  be  forthcoming. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  disposition  to  ask  you 
to  consider  a  program  of  no  regulation  at 
all.  On  the  contrary,  the  clear  intention  is 
to  ask  you  to  provide  definite  regulation  of 
the  most  powerful  character,  such  being  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  adoption  of  those  devices 
which  will  make  that  regulation  effective 
beyond  a  question. 

As  to  the  kind  of  regulation  which  will 
meet  the  situation  we  are  forced  to  differ 
radically  with  the  provisions  of  the  one 
concrete  plan  that  is  before  you.  That  plan, 
broadly  speaking,  is  to  include  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  two  of  the  three  prime  essentials — 
food  and  fuel — in  the  provisions  of  one  bill 
and  to  appoint,  therein,  a  common  dictator 
or  directing  board  for  both. 

Food  and  Fuel  Contrasted 

To  bring  this  fully  to  your  attention,  we 
draw  a  broad  distinction  between  the  two 
commodities  included  in  this  bill. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  food  is 
that  it  is  produced  in  a  few  months  of  sum¬ 
mer  when  consumption  is  least.  It  is 
moved  leisurely  to  market  during  the  nine 
cool  months  when  the  consumption  is  heav¬ 
iest. 

The  essential  institution  in  proper  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food  is  the  warehouse  which 
must  stand  as  a  safeguard  between  the 
hurried  campaign  of  the  producer  and  the 
leisurely  demands  of  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer.  That  system  of  warehousing  intro¬ 
duces,  as  you  are  aware,  a  middle  house 
control.  This  involves  always  and  es¬ 
sentially  the  possibility  of  speculation  of  a 
character,  in  abnormal  times,  to  influence 
])rice  and  not  on  any  minor  but  on  really 
the  major  portion  of  the  nation’s  food  sup¬ 
ply.  This  must  be  so  because  the  major 
portion  is  consumed  at  a  time  remote  from 
its  production. 

The  introduction  of  a  manufacturing 
process  in  ever  half  of  the  food  supply  fur¬ 
ther  fixes  the  middle  house  upon  the  food 


situation  and  further  inserts  the  danger  of 
speculation  as  a  factor  in  price  control. 

Fast  Moving  Coal 

In  sharp  contrast,  coal  is  produced  as 
consumed  only.  That  is,  in  the  main,  only 
steam  coal  is  produced  in  summer  because 
only  steam  coal  is  then  used.  House  coal 
is  not,  in  normal  times,  produced  until 
needed. 

The  essence  of  the  coal  trade  therefore, 
is  that  it  is  a  quick-moving  and  hence  a  per¬ 
ishing  industry.  That  is  to  say,  a  mine, 
unless  run  constantly,  deteriorates  or  de¬ 
stroys  itself  with  alarming  rapidity.  A 
mine,  therefore,  must  be  worked  almost 
constantly  to  preserve  it.  This  fact  forces 
the  operator  to  force  his  market  to  save  his 
mine. 

And,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  ex¬ 
tensive  stoppage  of  coal  in  transit.  The 
coal  is  in  the  seam  today,  on  the  railroad 
cars  tomorrow  and  under  consumption  the 
day  following  its  arrival  at  destination. 
There  are  practically  no  storage  facilities. 
Indeed  if  the  combined  storage  capacity  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  lake  docks,  of 
the  retail  yards  and  factories  were  com¬ 
puted,  they  would  be  found  not  to  exceed 
ten  percent  of  the  annual  output  of  coal. 
The  other  ninety  per  cent  moves  almost  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  mine  into  consumption. 

In  such  a  fast  moving  business,  it  is  out 
of  the  question  for  speculation  to  play  any 
conspicuous  part.  As  a  general  rule  you 
will  find  that  speculation  must  be  confined 
to  the  period  when  coal  is  in  transit.  If 
there  was  any  extended  speculation  last 
year,  it  was  made  possible  only  by  the  fact 
that  coal  then  spent  more  time  in  transit 
than  the  customary  seven  or  eight  days  be¬ 
cause  the  railways  could  not  move  it. 

Impossibility  of  Joint  Control 

We  might  pause  here  to  argue  the  vast 
difference  between  food  and  fuel.  We 
might  show  because  of  the  essential  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  characteristics,  no  common 
board  could  handle  both  on  anything  like  a 
common  principle.  That  however,  is  so 
obvious  we  pass  it  over  for  the  more  im¬ 
portant  point  which  is: 

It  may  be  possible — we  do  not  say  it  is — 
for  a  dictator  or  a  board  to  control  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food  that  has  been  collected 
into  warehouses.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  phys¬ 
ically  impossible  for  any  board,  of  any 
possible  size,  to  control  the  mining  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  such  a  quick  moving  commod¬ 
ity  as  coal.  We  emphasize  that  coal  rests 
in  the  main  only  in  cars ;  that  it  is  coming 
constantly  from  6,000  mines  in  150  produc¬ 
ing  districts  and  twenty-six  states;  and 
that  it  is  moving  to  every  class  of  consumer 
in  forty  eight  states.  In  a  word,  our  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  the  task  is  far  too  great  for  any 
board  to  undertake  it.  It  couldn’t  hire  or 
house  the  clerks  to  handle  such  a  job. 

It  is  true  that  some  board  or  bureau, 
ignorant  of  the  size  of  the  task,  may  con¬ 
sent  to  undertake  such  a  thing.  But  in  our 
opinion  it  would  wreck  itself  and  do  irrep¬ 
arable  injury  to  the  industry  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  by  its  signal  failure.  We  do  not 
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think  it  advisable  to  try  any  such  experi¬ 
ment  in  such  critical  times  as  these. 

The  Economics  Involved 

Discussing  for  a  moment  the  economics 
of  food  and  fuel,  we  desire  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  vast  difference  in  the  basic 
character  of  these  two  commodities.  The 
supply  of  food  is  reproduced  by  a  natural 
process  every  year.  The  supply  therefore 
is  dependent  upon  the  willingness  of  the 
producer  to  plant  and  the  ability  of  the 
producers  to  grow  enough  in  one  year  to 
satisfy  the  people  for  that  year.  Their 
ability,  in  turn,  depends  upon  influences 
which  might  be  called  providential. 

Coal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  commodity 
the  supply  of  which  is  fixed  for  all  time. 
The  amount  of  it  available  for  distribution 
is  not  dependent  on  any  changes  of  weather 
conditions  or  upon  any  act  of  the  producer 
in  preparing  for  a  crop.  According  to  our 
estimates  based  upon  U.  S.  Geological  sur¬ 
vey  figures,  there  is  enough  of  it  to  last  the 
country  upwards  of  3,000  years  even  as¬ 
suming  an  annual  production  as  large  as 
that  of  1916. 

And  the  supply  of  enough  coal  to  meet 
this  year’s  needs,  is  not  dependent,  in  any 
sense,  upon  the  creation  of  any  new  pro¬ 
ducing  facilities.  Without  going  into  de¬ 
tails,  we  can  say  that  there  is  enough  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  in  the  bituminous  mines 
today  to  satisfy  the  enormous  demand  of 
last  year;  to  take  over  the  entire  export 
business  of  America,  Great  Britain,  Belgium 
and  Germany  as  it  was  before  the  war; 
and,  still  to  leave  an  unused  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  of  upwards  of  100,000,000  tons  of 
coal.  To  satisfy  the  current  needs  of 
America  for  bituminous  coal  does  not 
therefore  depend  upon  the  creation  of  any 
new  producing  units. 

Supply  the  Main  Issue 

It  depends  entirely  upon  keeping  those 
units  busy.  And,  that  depends  entirely 
upon  getting  the  cars  to  haul  the  coal  away 
from  the  mines. 

In  a  word,  this  productive  capacity"  in 
coal,  last  year,  was  able  to  work  only  230 
days  out  of  a  possible  300  working  days  be¬ 
cause  the  railroad  cars  were  not  furnished 
to  permit  a  greater  number  of  working 
days. 

Further,  if  America  is  to  satisfy  the  most 
extravagant  estimated  demands  for  this 
/  year,  these  mines  will  have  to  work  only 
259  days.  In  this  we  include  the  de¬ 
mands  of  our  nation’s  allies  for  coal. 

That  is,  the  existing  mines  can  take  care 
of  the  demand  this  year  and  still  lie  idle 
forty  one  possible  working  days  or  about 
seven  working  weeks.  Whether  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  meet  the  demand  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  supply  of  cars. 

The  Problems  Differ 

The  essential  difference  between  the 
problems  in  food  and  fuel  is  so  great  we 
do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  possible  for  any 
one  board  to  take  readily  into  account  the 
two  diametrically  opposite  policies  which 
must  be  adopted  to  meet  the  need  and  still 
to  follow  both  consistently  with  one  or¬ 
ganization. 

That  is,  the  essential  regulation  in  food 
is  a  matter  of  price  control.  The  essential 
regulation  in  coal  is  one  which  will  assure  a 
supply.  A  dictator  or  a  board  might  con¬ 
cern  himself  with  the  price  of  food  and 
meet  the  situation  precisely.  But  if  he  con¬ 
centrated  his  attention  upon  the  price  of 
fuel,  and  left  unnoticed  the  matter  of  sup¬ 


ply,  he  would  fail  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
nation. 

On  this  account  we  doubt  both  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  practicality  of  including  these  two 
commodities  under  one  common  control. 
We  surely  doubt  the  wisdom  of  attempting 
to  regulate  both  by  the  same  theory  and  the 
same  practice. 

The  Price  Policy 

At  this  point,  one  particular  difficulty  in¬ 
serts  itself.  We  can  see  how,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  business  of  pro¬ 
ducing  food,  the  producers  might  demand 
and  congress  might  consent  to  the  fixing  of 
a  minimum  as  well  as  a  maximum  price. 

The  coal  men  some  months  ago,  were  in¬ 
clined  to  ask  that  a  minimum  price  be  fixed 
for  a  period  of  five  years  as  an  offset  for 
the  fixing  of  a  maximum  price  during  this 
period  of  distress.  The  coal  men,  how¬ 
ever,  know  the  public  hostility  to  coal.  They 
know  that  this  opposition — whether  just 
and  fair  does  not  matter — is  so  great  that 
no  legislative  body  would  dare  fix  a  mini¬ 
mum  price  on  fuel.  They  have  in  con¬ 
sequence,  waived  that  demand. 

That  raises  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  law  is  properly  drawn  which  attempts 
to  regulate  by  the  same  board,  two  neces¬ 
sary  commodities  according  to  two  entirely 
different  theories.  That  is  on  one  com¬ 
modity  a  minimum  as  well  as  a  maximum 
price  is  fixed ;  on  the  other  comm.odity, 
which  is  equally  essential,  a  maximum  price 
only  is  nominated.  Can  any  one  law 
which  promulgates  two  such  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  theories,  stand  the  test  of  a  court  de¬ 
cision  in  case  the  producers  of  coal  should, 
by  concert  of  action  attack  it?  Is  the  end 
to  be  gained — seeing  what  we  have  said 
as  to  the  practicability  of  the  plan — of 
enough  benefit  to  run  the  risk  of  endanger¬ 
ing  the  people  by  permitting  such  a  delay 
as  the  test  of  the  law  in  court  would  in¬ 
volve  ? 

We  do  not  say  that  such  a  test  would  be 
made.  We  say  merely  that  the  control  of 
the  coal  business  is  split  up  among  so  many 
producing  units  we  are  unable  to  say  that 
such  an  action  woidd  not  be  taken. 

Because  these  two  price  principles  are 
embodied  in  one  law ;  because  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  test  in  court,  and  because  of  the 
very  great  and  grave  need  for  binding  and 
effective  regulation  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  passing 
any  such  a  bill  at  this  time. 

Joint  Regulation 

For  certain  reasons  the  coal  industry 
might  approve  the  plan  to  regulate  by  the 
same  board  which  controls  the  food  supply. 
That  is,  the  aggrarian  interests  have  always 
had  the  kindly  feeling  and  the  sympathy  of 
the  political  powers.  That  being  true,  the 
board  designated  to  regulate  food  products 
would  be  inclined  to  be  sympathetic  toward 
their  difficulties. 

Because  such  a  board  could  not  act 
kindly  to  one  industry  and  harshly  to  an¬ 
other  industry  it  regulated,  the  coal  men — 
if  they  had  their  selfish  interests  only  at 
heart — might  be  willing  and  even  anxious 
to  entrust  their  property  rights  to  such 
hands.  But  regardless  of  the  evident  po¬ 
litical  advantage  of  such  an  affiliation,  the 
coal  men  object  to  such  joint  control  of 
food  and  fuel  because  they  know  it  would 
result  disastrously  to  the  public,  as  far  as 
the  fuel  supply  is  concerned. 

The  Disturbance  of  Routine 

It  may  not  be  known  to  you,  but  never¬ 


theless  it  is  true,  that  the  principal  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  the  coal  supply  a  year  ago  was 
not  the  matter  of  getting  enough  coal  out 
of  the  mines  and  in  transit  to  satisfy  the 
demand.  It  was  a  matter  solely  of  moving 
that  coal  through  unusual  channels  and 
over  unusual  routes  of  transportation  to 
customers  who  were  not  familiar  with  that 
method  of  doing  business.  That  is,  the 
rise  in  price  was  not  due  so  much  to  a 
shortage  of  supply  as  it  was  to  a  major  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  routine  of  distribution. 

We  will  illustrate  this  by  stating  the  case 
of  Michigan,  northern  Ohio  and  northern 
Indiana,  which  present  the  most  con.spicu- 
ous  example.  Those  consuming  districts 
have  been  dependent  upon  the  westward 
movement  of  eastern  coal.  For  years 
they  have  bought  their  coal  only  from  the 
states  of  Ohio,  western  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky.  They 
knew  the  concerns  in  those  fields,  they  were 
familiar  with  the  routes  of  transportation 
and  the  rates  and  they  knew  the  middle  men 
who  handle  those  supplies  of  coal.  The 
people  so  long  as  coal  was  coming  from 
these  customary  sources  through  these  cus¬ 
tomary  channels,  felt  easy  about  their  fuel 
supply. 

Of  a  sudden,  however,  the  regular  rou¬ 
tine  in  the  distribution  of  their  coal  was 
broken  up.  First  the  eastern  section  of  the 
country  took  practically  all  of  the  available 
supply  of  that  coal  and  second  the  trans¬ 
portation  lines  between  the  mines  and  those 
markets  became  suddenly  interrupted. 

The  people  in  the  district  in  question  be¬ 
ing  shut  off  from  their  customary  supply 
had  to  go  into  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  buy 
coal.  There  they  had  to  deal  with  pro¬ 
ducers  whom  they  did  not  know  and  had 
to  get  their  coal  moved  over  transportation 
lines  which  they  were  not  familiar  with. 
They  doubted  the  good  faith  of  the  ope¬ 
rators  ;  they  questioned  the  efficiency  of  the 
transportation  lines.  The  result  was  that 
the  people  were  disturbed  and  never  were 
easy  in  their  minds  for  a  moment  as  to 
whether  their  coal  would  get  through.  It 
was  this  uncertainty  which  set  them  to  bid¬ 
ding  against  each  pther  for  their  coal  sup¬ 
ply  and  this  hopelessly  upset  the  price  on 
the  open  market. 

The  Greater  Danger 

This  year  when  the  distress  promises  to  • 
be  far  greater  than  that  of  last  year,  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  by  law  a  further  disturb¬ 
ance  of  routine  into  the  movement  of  this 
coal.  That  is,  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
face  the  situation  which  caused  the  distress 
last  year  and  in  addition  it  is  proposed 
to  introduce  an  entirely  new  system  of  con¬ 
trol  of  the  coal  mines  themselves.  Not  only 
the  people  are  to  have  their  routine  dis¬ 
turbed,  in  the  way  indicated,  but  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  coal  are  to  be  subjected  to  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  routine  in  their  offices  and  in 
their  mines.  We  can  think  of  nothing  more 
likely  to  do  mischief.  If  there  were  no 
other  questions  involved,  than  the  mere 
changing  of  routine,  we  would  advocate  the 
elimination  of  coal  from  this  proposed  law 
that  the  people  might  be  saved  from  the 
threatened  calamity. 

Self-Government  Advised 

If  you  ask  what  we  propose  in  place 
of  the  bill  in  question,  we  will  call  your 
attention  again  to  the  fact  that  at  the  outset 
of  this  statement  we  advocated  an  effect¬ 
ive  regulation  of  coal.  The  plan  which 
we  favor,  of  course,  is  one  which  introduces 
(Concluded  on  page  71) 
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Retailers  Gather  Costs  as  Prices  Basis 

Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Dealers  Meet  in  Chicago  to  Prepare  Data 
to  Present  to  the  Peabody  Committee  If  Called  to  Washington 


The  retail  coal  dealers  of  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin,  to  the  niiniljer  of  seventy-five,  met  at 
the  LaSalle  hfotel  this  week  to  get  a  view¬ 
point  on  what  should  be  the  retail  price  of 
coal  for  this  year. 

The  meeting  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  prices. 

The  retailers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
led  to  expect  that  they  would  be  called  to 
Washington  soon  to  a  conference  with  the 
Peabody  committee  for  the  purpose  of  being 
regulated  the  same  as  the  operators  recently 
were  regulated.  These  retailers,  expecting  the 
call,  assmbled  to  gather  the  information  which 
they  were  led  to  believe  Mr.  Peabody  and  other 
governmental  officials  would  want.  That  is, 
they  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
what  it  costs  to  do  business  and  what  is  a 
fair  margin  of  profit. 

It  was  found,  after  a  very  short  discussion, 
that  the  cost  of  doing  business  varies  so  much 
with  localities  it  was  going  to  be  hard  and, 
in  fact,  almost  an  impossible  job  to  arrive  at 
what  is  an  average  or  a  fair  cost  of  doing 
business.  However,  rather  than  considering 
the  job  itself  impossible,  the  retailers  decided 
they  would  make  a  strenuous  and  studious 
effort  to  get  at  a  statement  of  cost.  They 
divided  the  state  of  Wisconsin  into  four  dis¬ 
tricts  and  the  state  of  Illinois  into  four  dis¬ 
tricts.  They  appointed  a  committee  in  each 
district.  The  small  committees  announced  that 
they  would  return  home  at  once  and  employ  a 
certified  public  accountant  to  visit  representa¬ 
tive  yards  in  their  district  and  make  an  exact 
determination  of  cost. 

Centralizing  the  Data 

The  costs  ascertained  for  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Wisconsin  will  be  turned  over  to  a 
certified  public  accountant  connected  with  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  who  will 
attempt  to  arrive  at  what  is  a  fair  cost  for 
the  state  of  Wisconsin.  This  report,  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  reports  of  the  other  four  certi¬ 
fied  public  accountants,  will,  when  the  meeting 
is  called  in  Washington,  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Peabody  and  the  other  government  officials. 

In  the  state  of  Illinois  the  reports  of  the 
certified  public  accountants  in  the  four  dis¬ 
tricts  will  be  sent  to  I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary 
of  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Coal  Dealers’  As¬ 
sociation.  Mr.  Runyan  has  employed  George 
E.  Hutchison,  a  certified  public  accountant, 
with  offices  in  the  Old  Colony  building  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  one  of  the  real  coal  expert  account¬ 
ants  in  the  country.  Mr.  Hutchison  will  sum¬ 
marize  the  reports  of  the  public  accountants 
from  the  different  districts  and  will  make  his 
report  also  a  summary  of  that  for  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin. 

When  this  data  has  been  collected  it  will  be 
carried  to  Washington  by  a  committee  which 
will  consist  of  three  men  from  Wisconsin,  three 
from  Illinois,  the  secretary  of  the  association 
and  the  president,  T.  J.  Cossey  of  Danville. 
In  this  way  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  govern¬ 
ment  the  information  upon  which  it  can  reach 
a  decision  as  to  what  is  a  fair  cost  of  doing 
business  for  these  two  states. 

It  was  realized  that  local  conditions  at  vari¬ 
ous  points  would  vary  widely  from  this  fixed 
cost  of  doing  business.  That  is,  it  might  not 
be  possible  to  get  one  fair  cost  that  would 
cover  the  two  states.  Certain  allowances  will 
have  to  be  made  to  dealers  in  localities  which 
have  especially  trying  conditions.  When  this 
matter  was  brough  up  an  excellent  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  by  Arthur  M.  Hull,  who 
advised  that  the  committee  which  goes  to 
Washington  should  work  with  the  Peabody 
committee  and  try  to  carry  this  plan  into  exe¬ 
cution.  This  committee  will  be  made  up  of 
practical  retail  coal  men  who  are  familiar  with 
the  cost  of  doing  business  in  different  locali¬ 
ties.  Being  so  familiar,  it  would  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  say  why  one  dealer’s  cost  varied  widely 
from  the  cost  fixed  by  the  Peabody  commit¬ 
tee.  Then  recommendations  could  be  made 
that  a  special  allowance  be  made  for  dealers 
who  were  working  under  these  trying  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  retailers 
will  pass  that  suggestion  on  to  the  authoritie.s 


at  Washington  with  a  suggestion  that  the  plan 
be  carried  out. 

When  it  came  to  a  matter  of  the  profit  which 
the  retailers  can  expect,  the  statement  which 
met  the  approval  of  tlie  meeting  was  that 
made  by  Peter  Beck  of  Harvey,  Illinois.  Mr 
Beck  said  that  he  thought  the  retailers  were 
entitled  to  a  profit  of  fifteen  per  cent  over 
and  above  their  cost  of  doing  business.  This 
fifteen  per  cent,  however,  should  be  figured  on 
the  cost  of  coal  f.  o.  b.  their  yard.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  coal  costs  $3  at  the  mines  and  .$2  to  move 
it  to  market,  the  cost  of  coal  f.  o.  b.  the  yard 
is  $5.  Mr.  Beck  said  that  fifteen  per  cent  of 
this  would  be  seventy-five  cents.  He  thought 
the  retailers  should  be  allowed  this  seventy- 
cents  a  ton  profit,  in  case  the  coal  cost  .$5  per 
ton  f.  o.  b.  the  yard.  At  any  rate,  he  advo¬ 
cated  that  the  retailers  stand  for  a  profit  of 
fifteen  per  cent.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
this  will  be  passed  on  to  the  Peabody  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  other  governmental  agencies. 

At  this  point  another  very  timely  problem 
came  up.  That  is  raised  in  this  question: 

The  retailer  has  been  buying  coal  at  various 
prices.  He  has  paid,  in  some  cases,  as  high 
as  $G  a  ton.  His  coal  remains  unsold  in  his 
yard.  The  agreed  maximum  price  on  that  coal 
today  at  the  mines  is  $3. .50  a  ton.  He  there¬ 
fore  has  bought  coal  at  $2. .'50  a  ton  above  the 
fixed  maximum  price.  If  the  retailer  is  allowed 
only  the  fixed  maximum  price  for  his  coal  and 
then  his  cost  of  doing  business  plus  a  profit, 
lie  will  still  be  out  certain  amounts  on  this 
coal,  ranging  up  to  .$2.50  a  ton.  How  is  he 
going  to  come  out  even  on  any  such  a  basis. 

Just  how  that  question  is  going  to  be  an¬ 
swered  we  are  not  in  position  to  say.  The 
government  knows  that  the  retailers  bought 
this  coal  at  the  higher  prices.  The  government 
must  know  that  the  retailer  will  have  to  get 
back  what  the  coal  cost  him  or  he  is  going 
to  be  in  no  position  to  serve  the  public.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  government  may  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  allow  these  men  to  figure  the  high 
priced  coal  in  with  the  low  priced  coal  and 
use  an  average  figure  as  the  cost  of  coal  in 
his  yard.  However,  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
Peabody  committee  and  the  other  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  to  rule  upon  and  the  matter 
cannot  be  decided  ahead  of  the  Washington 
meeting. 

The  Need  to  Act 

Preliminary  to  these  decisions  as  to  what 
the  retail  coal  man  should  do  to  meet  the  situ¬ 
ation  there  was  a  series  of  talks.  The  editor 
of  this  paper  explained  the  method  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  proceedings  of  the  coal  conference 
at  Washington  and  told  the  retailers  about 
what  they  might  expect.  He  advised  them  that 
it  would  not  do  for  them  to  go  to  Washington 
with  any  idea  that  they  could  resist  regula¬ 
tion.  He  told  them  that  it  was  out  of  the 
question  for  them  to  expect  to  change  the 
wholesale  price.  He  advised  them  to  give  an 
accurate  statement  of  their  cost  and  a  clean 
cut  notion  as  to  what  they  wanted  as  a  profit. 

Arthur  M.  Hull  made  a  statement  about  the 
cost  of  doing  business  in  which  he  recited  the 
fact  that  the  costs  in  different  cities  varied 
greatly.  Some  dealers,  because  they  operate 
in  a  flat  town,  where  the  houses  are  close 
together,  are  able  to  cut  the  cost  away  down. 
Others,  because  they  work  in  hilly  towns  where 
the  houses  are  scattered,  have  a  very  high  cost 
of  doing  business. 

Peter  Beck  followed  with  a  statement  of  what 
it  cost  him  to  do  business  in  which  he  detailed 
the  cost  and  showed  that  in  his  town  the  actual 
cost  last  year  was  $1.98,  whereas  this  year  it 
is  likely  to  be  higher. 

Homer  D.  Jones  presented  his  statement 
of  cost  in  the  form  of  charts  and  showed  the 
fluctuation  of  the  different  items. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  addresses  the 
chairman  appointed  a  committee  to  gather  the 
cost  from  the  different  parts  of  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin.  That  committee  consists  of,  for 
Illinois,  Peter  Beck  of  Harvey,  chairman,  J.  B. 
Dooley  of  Peoria  and  J.  V.  Tapper  of  Gales¬ 
burg.  For  Wisconsin,  R.  C.  Brown,  Jr.,  of 
Oshkosh,  chairman,  S.  D.  Balliet  of  Appleton 
and  P.  J.  Yerly  of  La  Crosse. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  I.  L.  Run¬ 
yan  sent  out  a  letter  to  the  retail  dealers,  urg¬ 
ing  them  to  make  a  statement  of  what  it  costs 
them  to  do  business,  enclosing  a  typewritten 
blank  form  of  the  items  which  go  into  the 
cost.  This  form  was  gotten  up  by  George  E. 
Hutchison,  and  it  was  desired  that  all  informa¬ 
tion  asked  for  on  this  form  shall  be  prepared 
and  sent  in  so  that  Mr.  Hutchison  may  have  a 
uniform  basis  for  his  statement  to  the  govern¬ 
mental  officials. 

The  letter  sent  out  by  Mr.  Runyan  and 
forms  are  as  follows: 

“In  connection  with  conference  yesterday, 
we  enclose  a  form  of  cost  sheet  which  we 
would  suggest  be  followed  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  making  up  data  for  use  in  Washington 
when  called  upon.  We  make  this  suggestion 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity  and,  if  followed, 
will  be  of  great  assistance  when  the  commit¬ 
tee  reaches  Washington,  as  it  will  avoid  the 
necessity  of  explaining  if  a  variety  of  forms 
are  used. 

“It  is  very  essential  that  these  cost  state¬ 
ments  reach  this  office  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  therefore  we  urge  that  you  arrange  that 
the  work  of  compiling  them  may  be  started  at 
once.  As  rapidly  as  they  are  completed  have 
them  mailed  to  this  office,  and  also  request 
each  firm  to  send  a  copy  of  their  trial  balance 
with  the  statement. 

“This  trial  balance  should  exclude  items  that 
do  not  affect  sales,  cost  of  sales  or  purchases, 
also  expenses  and  property  owned.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  know 
the  amount  of  accounts  receivable,  notes  due  to 
or  from  you,  capital  stock,  surplus  account,  or 
accounts  payable.  The  items  required  will  be 
sales  tons  and  amount,  purchases  during  the 
years  tons  and  amount,  beginning  inventory 
tons  and  amount,  ending  inventory  tons  and 
amount.  All  expenses  and  depreciation 
charged.  .All  items  should  include  the  entire 
year. 

“If  any  items  of  expense  or  fuel  purchases 
apply  to  the  year,  but  were  not  paid  until 
after  close  of  the  year,  see  that  such  items  are 
included. 

“In  all  probability  it  will  be  necessary  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  Washington  not  later  than  August  15, 
therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
these  cost  sheets  be  in  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  earliest  possible  date.  If  any 
explanation  or  further  instruction  is  desired, 
communicate  with  us  promptly.’’ 

COST  SHEET 


Total  tons 


Amount  Per  ton 

Shortage  and  Shrinkage — 

Estimated  on  coal  sold — tons  . 

Estimated  on  coke  sold — tons . 


Total  . 

Yard  Expense — 

Car  service  . 

Unloading,  labor  . 

Unloading,  power . 

Repairs,  unloading  machinery 


Total  . 

Yard  wages,  labor  . 

Yard  wages,  scale  (weighman)  . 

Yard  wages,  repairs  . 

Tools  . 

Insurance  . 

Taxes  except  income  . 

Repair  material  . 

Rent  . 

Light,  power,  etc . 

Miscellaneous  . 

Depreciation,  yard  buildings . 

Planking,  maciiinery,  etc . 

Total  . 

Delivery  Expense — 

By  wagons  ( .  . .  .  tons) . 

Wages,  delivery  clerk  . 

Wages,  teamsters  . 

Wages,  barnmen . 

Eeed  and  bedding . 

Shoeing  .  . . 

Repairs  equipment  . 

Rent,  when  barn  is  rented.... . 

Light  and  service  (light  cleaning  stable) 

Taxes,  vehicle,  licenses,  etc . 

Insurance,  liability,  fire,  etc . 

Miscellaneous,  medicine,  veterinary,  etc. 

Property  damage  . . 

Depreciation,  buildings  . 

Depreciation,  equipment  . 

Hired  teams . 


Total  . 

Labor  charges  (carry  in  and  trimming)  consisting  of 
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amounts  charged  customers  paid  for  work  are  handled  as 
a  separate  account  from  costs. 

Total  tons 
Amount  Per  ton 

Delivery  Expense — ■ 

By  auto  (.  . .  .  tons) . 

Wages,  delivery  clerk  .  •  •  ■  • 

Wages,  chauffeurs  . 

Garage  rent  . 

Oil  and  gas  . 

Repairs  . 

Taxes,  vehicle  licenses,  etc . 

Property  damage  . 

Depreciation,  equipment . 

Hired  trucks  . 

Total  . 

Selling  Expense — 

Salesmen’s  salaries  . 

Salesmen’s  commissions  . 

Salesmen’s  expenses  . 

I'redit  and  collection . 

Advertising  . 

Salesmen’s  buggies  or  autoss . 


M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  24. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.') — The  anthracite  properties  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  purchased  from 
the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  by  M.  A.  Hanna 
&  Co.  last  week,  will  be  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Susquehanna  Collieries  Company  which  is  now 
in  the  course  of  organization.  This  company,  of 
course,  will  be  owned  by  the  Hanna  interests,  and 
M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  will  be  the  sales  agents  of 
its  product.  Through  this  arrangement  the  firm 
is  following  the  policy  which  has  always  been 
maintained  by  it.  Its  business  is  that  of  sales 
agent  and  in  relation  to  the  new  property  there 
will  be  no  change. 

As  has  already  been  announced  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  western  shipments  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  materially  increased,  but  this  will  be  done  by 
enlarging  the  production  and  not  in  curtailing 
shipments  to  the  markets  that  have  heretofore 
been  served  by  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company. 

It  is  the  announced  intention  of  the  company  to 
retain  the  present  markets  as  far  as  possible, 
and  there  has  been  no  thought  of  doing  other¬ 
wise. 

Plans  for  increasing  the  output  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  a  larger  tonnage  to  western  markets, 
however,  will  be  welcome  news  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  old  company  from  the  sales  force  down 
to  the  workers.  No  details  can  be  given  in  regard 
to  this  phase  of  the  business,  however,  as  the  new 
owners  have  not  had  time  to  even  think  of  it  them¬ 
selves.  As  soon  as  the  details  connected  with  the 
purchase  can  be  gotten  out  of  the  way,  these 
plans  will  be  developed. 

Another  thing  that  will  doubtless  prove  wel¬ 
come  information  for  all  who  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  is 
that  the  old  sales  organization  will  be  retained 
as  far  as  possible.  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  have  never 
operated  anthracite  mines  and  have  no  depart¬ 
ment  exclusively  devoted  to  the  sale  of  that  kind 
of  coal,  so  the  old  organization  with  its  special¬ 
ists  in  this  line  will  fit  nicely  into  the  greater  or¬ 
ganization  maintained  here. 

The  firm  has  no  intention  of  changing  the  point 
of  lake  and  trans-shipment,  which  will  remain  at 
Erie,  Pa.  There  is,  at  the  present  time,  at  least, 
no  good  reason  for  making  a  change,  which 
would  probably  mean  disorganization  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  and  result  in  no  greater  efficiency  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  coal. 

M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  will,  of  course,  handle 


The  first  picture  shows  the  office  of  W.  P.  Bar¬ 
ker  of  Batavia,  III.  This  building  is  favorably 
located  at  a  point  where  two  streets  intersect. 
Mr.  Barker  has  gained  quite  a  bit  of  room  in  his 
office  by  placing  the  door  in  the  corner.  The  scale 
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Maintenance  . 

Depreciation  . 

Bad  debts  lost  during  year 


Total  . 

Administrative  Expense — 

Salaries,  officers  . 

Salaries,  office  help  . 

Postage  . 

Printing  and  stationery . 

Telephone  and  telegraph. . 

*Light  and  heat  and  service . 

Dues,  association  . 

Repairs,  building  . 

Repairs,  equipment  . 

Taxes,  income . 

Miscellaneous  •  •  •  •. . . . 

Depreciation,  building  and  office  equip¬ 
ment  . 

Total  . 

Grand  total  . 

‘Includes  light,  water,  towels,  cleaning  office,  coal  used, 
etc. 


in  Anthracite  Field 

quite  a  volume  of  this  business  over  its  own 
docks  at  the  head  of  the  lakes,  but  here  again  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  firm  to  retain  the  old 
distributing  connections  as  far  as  possible.  There 
is  no  intention  to  disturb  any  of  them,  especially 
those  which  have  been  taking  care  of  business  well 


Howard  M.  Perrin 


and  handling  a  good  amount  of  coal.  So  far  as 
known  at  this  time,  all  come  within  the  require¬ 
ments. 


New  York,  July  25. —  {Special  Telegram.)  — 
While  the  new  owners  of  Susquehanna  Coal 
Company  will  try  to  ship  coal  more  freely  west 
until  navigation  closes,  it  is  stated  that  it  wifi 
not  be  the  policy  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Company  to 
neglect  the  eastern  trade  that  has  for  so  many 


Coal  Yards  at  Batavia,  III. 


is  at  the  window,  and  is  placed  in  the  roadway 
from  the  bins  illustrated  in  the  middle  picture. 
The  plant  is  located  on  the  tracks  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad.  The  third  picture 
shows  the  bins  of  Frank  E.  Wolcott,  zvho  has  but 


years  absorbed  the  great  bulk  of  the  Susquehanna 
tonnage. 

The  new  owners,  no  doubt,  plan  an  enlarged 
output  if  it  is  possible.  Two  members  of  the 
company  now  in  the  east  are  going  into  every 
detail  of  the  property  and  important  announce¬ 
ments  will  be  forthcoming  in  due  time. 

It  can  be  announced  that  Howard  W.  Perrin, 
Philadelphia,  sales  manager  of  the  Susquehanna 
for  many  years,  will  act  for  the  new  owners  as 
general  sales  agent  of  the  anthracite  coal.  It  is 
expected  that  entire  mining  management  will  be 
retained  and  that  the  selling  organization  will 
be  but  little  disturbed. 

The  sale  of  the  Susquehanna  coal  properties 
brings  to  a  culmination  efforts  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Company,  which  began  more  than 
three  years  ago,  to  conform  to  the  commodities 
clause  of  the  Hepburn  law.  This  law  prohibits 
any  railroad  from  carrying  in  interstate  commerce 
a  commodity  in  which  it  has  an  interest.  The  law, 
which  was  framed  in  lOOG,  and  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1913,  set  in  motion  a  number 
of  prospective  deals  by  which  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  endeavored  to  rid  itself  of  all  anthracite 
holdings.  Compliance  with  this  law  forced  a  num¬ 
ber  of  so-called  “coal  roads”  to  part  ownership 
with  their  coal  properties  through  the  formation 
of  separate  corporations  to  control  the  coal  after 
it  left  the  mines.  Among  these  were  included 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  whose  coal  distribu¬ 
tion  is  now  conducted  through  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Sales  Company;  the  Erie  and  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western. 

The  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  owns  2G,938 
acres,  with  an  annual  output  of  4,000,000  to  4,500,- 
000  tons  and  total  sales  of  between  6,000,000  and 
7,000,000  tons,  the  difference  representing  coal 
purchased  from  other  mines. 

The  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  w'as  organized 
and  incorporated  in  1867  for  the  purpose  of 
mining  hard  coal.  Its  authorized  stock  is  .$3,000,- 
000,  of  which  $2,136,800  has  been  issued,  all  of  it 
having  been  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Its  funded  debt  consists  of  $9,315,500  five-year 
five  per  cent  gold  bonds,  and  its  property  com¬ 
prises  valuable  hard  coal  lands  in  Luzerne, 
Schuylkill,  Dauphin  and  Northumberland  counties. 
Morris  Williams,  its  president,  has  had  head¬ 
quarters  in  tlie  Commercial  Trust  Building  in 
this  city,  and  the  operating  headquarters  are  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  where  Robert  A.  Quin  is  general 
manager. 

Some  of  the  company’s  property  is  in  Luzerne 
county,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  in  Schuylkill,  Dau¬ 
phin  and  Northumberland  counties.  The  Schuyl¬ 
kill  properties  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shen¬ 
andoah  and  Minersville;  the  Dauphin  properties 
are  in  the  Lykens  Valley,  near  Lykens  and  Wil- 
liamstown,  and  the  Northumberland  county  prop¬ 
erties  form  a  ten-mile  strip  from  Mount  Carmel 
beyond  Shamokin,  and  include  seven  great  pro¬ 
ducers — the  PennsyEania,  Richards,  Hickory 
Ridge,  Hickory  Swamp,  Scott,  Luke  Fiddler  and 
Cameron  collieries. 


Coal  agents  are  active  in  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  and 
the  western  part  of  the  county,  and  every  farmer, 
who  has  not  made  a  sale,  is  being  offered  a  price 
for  the  mineral  under  his  land.  It  is  reported 
that  several  thousand  acres  have  been  optioned 
by  representatives  of  Pittsburgh  capitalists  re¬ 
cently,  the  assurance  being  given  the  owners  that 
a  sale  will  be  made  within  a  short  time.  The 
veins  optioned  are  the  upper  and  lower  Free¬ 
port  and  the  Kittanning.  These  veins  have  never 
been  worked,  but  are  said  to  be  of  a  fine  quality. 


recently  entered  the  coal  business  in  that  city. 
These  bins  are  not  yet  under  roof,  and  are  solidly 
floored  zvith  concrete.  This  yard  is  located  near 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad’s  sta¬ 
tion  at  Batavia. 
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Pennsylvania’s  Retail  Coal  Convention 

Secretary  Bertolet  Outlines  the  Many  Problems  Confronting  the 
Dealer  Arising  From  Legislation,  Investigation  and  Shortage  of  Coal 


The  interesting  feature  of  the  convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 
held  at  Philadelphia  on  Wednesday,  was  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  ex-Governor  J.  Franklin  Fort,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Mr.  Fort  spoke  at  the  aft¬ 
ernoon  session. 

He  said :  “Since  I  came  with  the  commission 
I  have  been  trying  to  learn  something  about  coal. 
You  are  a  lot  of  fine  fellows,  and  are,  no  doubt, 
trying  to  make  a  profit  from  your  business. 
There  is  no  reason  why  every  man  should  not 
do  that.  My  first  work  in  the  coal  line  was 
with  the  operators,  both  bituminous  and  anthra¬ 
cite,  who  came  to  the  Washington  conferences. 
I  wish  to  state  that  as  to  the  anthracite  mines, 
there  is  no  serious  criticism  to  be  made  as  to 
prices  and  operation.  If  the  operator  gets  ample 
cars,  then  you  get  ample  coal,  and  that  solves 
your  problem.  If  they  do  not  get  the  tran.spor- 
tation,  then  that  is  another  question. 

“Spot  coal,”  continued  Mr.  Fort,  “is  eliminated 
or  is  about  to  be.  Congress  has  taken  hold  of 
the  coal  question,  and  in  a  drastic  way.”  Here 
he  told  of  the  passage  by  the  senate  on  last 
Saturday  of  the  Pomerene  bill,  and  told  what 
that  will  mean  to  the  coal  trade  if  it  becomes 
a  law. 

“It  puts  up  to  our  commission  the  mining,  sell¬ 
ing  and  distribution  of  all  the  coals  in  the  United 
States^  and  that  is  a  very  momentous  proposi¬ 
tion. 

“If  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  selling 
the  coal  at  the  mines,  seeing  to  its  distribution 
and  transportation,  and  following  it  directly  into 
the  hands  of  the  consumer.  This  is  too  large  a 
proposition  for  any  board  or  any  man,  but  we 
are  up  against  a  condition  that  has  got  to  be  met. 
I  hope  we  will  not  be  asked  to  fix  the  price.  It 
will  be  no  easy  job. 

“Some  how,  some  way,  we  can  get  at  a  fair 
price,  but  I  would  rather  this  would  be  by  agree¬ 
ment  between  us  and  not  by  force. 

“I  hope  that  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law  that 
the  President  will  not  be  called  upon  to  enforce 
that  part  of  it  relating  to  the  coal  matter.  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  not  unless  it  becomes  a  neces¬ 
sity,  and  that  necessity  can  only  arise  under  one 
condition.  You  gentlemen  know  what  that  is.” 

He  gave  some  figures  compiled  by  his  body 
on  receiots  of  coal  at  certain  points  for  five 
months  in  1016  and  1917.  These  showed  as  fol¬ 


lows  : 

Washin.eton  .  15  per  cent  increase  for  1917 

Lvnn,  Mass . 113  per  cent  increase  for  1917 

T.ambertville.  N.  J .  6fi  per  cent  increase  for  1917 

Madison,  Wis .  lf>  per  cent  increase  for  1917 

Rockford,  Ill .  38  per  cent  increase  for  1917 

Oshkosh,  Wis .  10  per  cent  increase  for  1917 

New  York  City  and  Brooklyn .  C  per  eent  decrease 

Hempste.-id,  L.  1 . 22  per  eent  decrease 

Boston  . 21  per  cent  decrease 


Taking  up  the  question  of  profits,  Mr.  Fort 
said  dealers  in  certain  cities  were  making  too 
much.  He  gave  these  figures  as  being  net  profits 
of  dealers  after  expenses: 

Pawtucket,  R.  I . $3.93  to  $4.54 

Oshkosh,  Wis .  3.75 

Plainfield,  N.  J .  3.59 

He  named  other  instances,  referring  to  them  by 
numbers.  In  the  case  of  Number  “1,”  profits 
were  $3.33,  $3.36  and  $3.19,  respectively  on  egg, 
stove  and  nut.  On  pea,  $3.92. 

Number  “3,”  $3.67  and  $3.29  on  egg  and  stove. 

Number  “7,”  .$3.57,  $3.36,  $3.20  and  $3.59,  re¬ 
spectively,  on  egg,  stove,  nut  and  pea. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  continued,  “you  will  never 
get  these  figures  out  of  the  minds  of  the  con¬ 
gressmen  who  are  receiving  hundreds  of  letters 
and  wires  every  day  about  coal  prices.  Coal  is 
the  great  problem.  The  people  are  crying  to 
Congress  for  help.  They  can  and  will  help 
them,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  see  that  they  help 
them  in  a  legitimate  way.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Fort  said  that  the  war 
situation  was  more  serious  than  the  average 
American  thinks.  He  suggested  that  a  profit 
of  one  dollar  per  ton  might  be  found  to  be 
enough.  He  cited  M.  F.  Burns  of  New  York 
as  saying  tliat  he  is  content  to  make  twenty-five 
cents  a  ton. 


The  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Retail  Coal  and  Merchants’  Association 
was  held  in  Philadelphia  on  Wednesday,  the  25th. 


1'he  meeting  was  called  promptly  to  order  at 
10  o’clock  by  President  Wallis,  the  assembly 
rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the 


Widener  Building  being  used.  Following  Mr. 

Wallis’  brief  address,  the  report  of  J.  A.  Strunk, 

treasurer,  was  read.  This  showed ; 

Balance  on  hand  June  18,  191G . $  2,221.90 

Received  from  memhership  dues .  5,132.50 

Association  message  advertising .  4,730.32 

Association  message  subscriptions .  94.80 

Assessments  .  964.00 

Miscellaneous  .  1.72 


Total  . $13,146.14 


Tills  showed  receipts  during  the  year  of 
$10,923.24. 

Disbursements  were  $10,192.78,  being  a  balance 
on  hand  of  $2,953.36.  Some  of  the  disliurscments 
included  printing  association  message,  $2,598.87 ; 
secretary’s  salary,  $2,199.66 ;  field  secretary’s  sal¬ 
ary,  $1,430.00. 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  Wellington  M. 
Bertolet  was  then  read : 

The  Secretary’s  Report 

Wellington  M.  Bertolet,  secretary  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  read 
his  report  for  the  period  June  20,  1916,  to  July 
20,  1917,  which  was  in  part: 

The  association  now  comprises  1,219  members 
distributed  as  follows:  Nine  hundred  and  forty- 
five  doing  business  in  Pennsylvania,  160  in  New 
Jersey,  seventy  in  Maryland  and  forty-four  in 
Delaware.  Compared  with  1,184  reported  at  the 
last  annual  meeting,  we  note  a  gain  of  thirty-five 
members.  During  the  year  we  lost  eight  members 
by  death,  twenty-one  by  resignation  and  thirty- 
eight  by  retirement  from  business. 

With  the  country  engaged  in  the  most  terrible 
war  in  history,  the  coal  industry,  one  of  the  cor¬ 
ner-stones  of  the  preparation  for  and  conduct  of 
the  war,  has  been  directly  affected.  Demand  for 
both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  for  manufac¬ 
turing  as  well  as  domestic  purposes  has  been  in¬ 
tense  and  constant,  forcing  prices  up  to  levels 
almost  unprecedented. 

What  of  the  retailer?  All  over  the  country 
district  attorneys  and  special  commissions  investi¬ 
gated  him  until  in  self-defense  he  had  to  produce 
figures  to  show  what  it  costs  to  handle-  coal  at 
retail.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  during  1916  more 
retailers  learned  their  costs  than  ever  before.  The 
result  was  beneficial  because  it  led  in  many  cases, 
as  in  Philadelphia,  to  advance  in  prices  based  on 
1916  cost  acquired  knowledge. 

However,  1916  was  bad  for  some  retailers — 
those  who  failed  to  revise  their  prices  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  abnormal  advance  in  the  cost  of 
supplies.  There  were  failures  and  there  will  be 
more.  There  were  an  unprecedented  number  of 
retail  coal  businesses  for  sale  during  1916  and 
there  will  be  more. 

The  Dealers’  Burden 

The  year  1917  opened  optimistically  but  soon 
the  clouds  of  war  produced  such  an  extraordinary 
demand  that  neither  the  operators  nor  the  re¬ 
tailers  could  meet  it.  Transportation  difficulties 
and  lack  of  barges  made  it  imperative  for  the 
operators  to  rush  supplies  of  anthracite  to  the 
east  and  west  during  the  summer  months,  leaving 
the  local  line  trade  to  be  cared  for  in  the  fall 
and  winter.  Wise  as  this  course  undoubtedly  is, 
it  nevertheless  caused  tremendous  losses  to  the 
retail  trade  in  this  territory.  With  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  advising  consumers  generally 
to  buy  as  usual,  orders  for  domestic  coal  crowded 
upon  the  retail  order  books  with  no  chance  of 
their  being  filled  until  fall.  Many  retailers  were 
without  some  sizes,  and  all  were  required  to  do 
business  from  hand  to  mouth.  Meanwhile,  how¬ 
ever,  all  overhead  charges  continued.  Labor  could 
not  be  laid  off,  else  how  could  it  be  replaced  later 
when  needed?  Horses  and  trucks  were  idle  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  Overhead  expenses  went  on  as 
usual.  It  is  clear  that  the  cost  of  delivering  a  ton 
of  coal  in  this  territory  since  April  1,  1917,  was 
higher  than  ever  before.  Furthermore,  because 
of  the  postponement  of  supply  into  the  fall  and 
winter  months  our  constituents  will  be  called  upon 
to  make  deliveries  at  the  season  when  delivery 
costs  are  highest.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  retail  trade  in  this  section  has,  by  the  neces¬ 


sities  of  the  country  generally,  been  called  upon 
to  make  great  sacrifices. 

Irregular  Shipments 

While  the  retail  trade  hereabouts  has  with  more 
or  less  philosophy  been  able  to  watch  anthracite 
roll  by  their  yards  to  the  west  and  east,  with  the 
assurance  that  later  on  their  orders  would  be 
filled,  they  have  bitterly  denounced  the  shipment 
of  coal  direct  to  consumers  at  their  very  doors. 
Men  of  wealth  and  influence,  finding  that  retailers 
could  not  fill  their  cellars  during  April,  May  or 
June,  as  usual,  pulled  every  conceivable  wire  in 
order  to  get  coal  where  the  retailer  could  not  get 
it.  And,  worse  still,  many  of  the  sales  agents  who 
have  execused  their  failure  to  fill  the  orders  of 
regular  dealers  because  of  car  shortage  and  what 
not,  have  strangely  found  it  possible  to  ship  coal 
to  influential  manufacturers  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses. 

With  it  all  retail  prices  have  remained  at  rea¬ 
sonable  levels,  notwithstanding  reckless  newspaper 
charges.  It  is  a  matter  of  sworn  record  that  it 
costs  the  average  retailer  $1.35  to  deliver  a  ton  of 
coal.  And  yet  the  public  has  been  trained  by  the 
press  to  regard  a  price  based  on  this  cost  as 
grossly  exorbitant.  The  same  man  who  without 
question  pays  $2.00  to  be  hauled  two  miles  in  an 
$800  Ford  taxicab,  howls  with  indignation  when 
the  retailer  charges  him  less  than  that  for  loading 
2240  pounds  of  coal  in  a  $2000  auto  truck,  haul¬ 
ing  it  two  miles  and  unloading  it  in  his  celler. 
And  the  truck  driver  gets  no  tips. 

Progress  of  Legislation 

The  Pennsylvania  legislature  met  in  btennial 
session  this  year.  With  practically  all  the  an¬ 
thracite  coal  in  the  world  within  its  jurisdiction, 
laws  which  it  may  enact  affecting  anthracite  are 
bound  to  be  reflected  throughout  the  country 
wherever  anthracite  is  sold. 

This  year,  again,  your  association  has  stood 
between  the  legislature  and  the  passage  of  laws 
inimical  to  the  trade.  Never  before  have  so 
many  bills  been  introduced  detrimental  to  your 
interests.  They  included : 

An  act  authorizing  cities,  boroughs,  towns  and 
townships  to  engage  in  the  business  of  buying 
and  selling  coal  and  providing  a  system  of  ad¬ 
ministration  in  connection  therewith. 

An  act  creating  in  the  Department  of  Mines  a 
division  for  the  mining  and  sale  of  coal  by  the 
commonwealth,  providing  a  system  of  administra¬ 
tion  in  connection  therewith  and  making  an  ap¬ 
propriation. 

An  act  dedicating  fifty  per  centum  of  the  fund 
received  from  the  tax  on  coal  and  appropriating 
the  same  to  the  several  cities,  boroughs  and  town¬ 
ships  under  which  said  coal  is  mined  or  in  which 
the  same  is  washed,  and  authorizing  the  use 
thereof  by  said  cities,  boroughs  and  townships. 

An  act  imposing  a  state  tax  on  coal,  providing 
for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  said 
tax  annually,  dedicating  fifty  per  centum  of  the 
fund  received  from  said  tax  and  appropriating 
the  same  to  the  construction,  maintenance,  im¬ 
provement  and  repair  of  state  highways,  provid¬ 
ing  penalties  for  the  violation  of  this  act. 

An  act  regulating  the  sale  of  anthracite  coal, 
fixing  standards  of  size  and  quality  thereof  and 
requiring  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures  in 
certain  cases  to  make  a  test  thereof,  and  provid¬ 
ing  penalties  for  violation  of  this  act. 

Your  association  led  the  fight  against  these 
measures,  and  we  are  glad  to  report  that  everj’- 
one  of  them  was  defeated. 

The  tax  bill  was,  of  course,  the  most  important 
We  objected  to  its  passage  on  five  grounds: 

1.  Anthracite  coal  being  a  practically  necessary 
of  life  should  not  be  directly  taxed  for  revenue 
purposes  excepting  as  a  last  resort. 

2.  In  so  far  as  the  bill  proposed  to  tax  bitu¬ 
minous  it  was  unfair,  because  Pennsylvania 
bituminous  must  compete  with  bituminous  mined 
in  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Illinois  free  of  tax. 

3.  The  contemplated  distribution  of  the  tax 
was  unfair. 

4.  The  act  was  class  legislation. 

5.  It  would  have  resulted  in  double  taxation 
on  coal. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  New  Jersey  legis¬ 
lature  an  effort  was  made  to  change  the  legal 
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ton  from  2000  to  2240  pounds.  This  bill  was  also 
defeated. 

Refund  of  Tax 

Since  our  last  meeting  the  operators  have  re¬ 
funded  to  retailers  and  other  purchasers  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  tax  collected  up  to  June  1,  1915, 
amounting  to  about  $4,000,000.  «  r 

The  tax  collected  under  the  Dawson  Act  from 
June  1,  1915,  to  January  1,  1916,  has  not  been 
refunded  because  the  legality  of_  that  act  has  not 
been  finally  determined.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  Dawson  Act,  like  its  predecessor,  will  be 
declared  unconstitutional,  in  which  event  we  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  operators  will  refund  the  tax 
collected  under  its  terms.  On  January  1,  1916, 
the  tax  ceased  to  be  added  as  a  separate  item. 

The  Price  Investigation 

It  would  be  laughable,  if  it  were  not  so  serious 
a  matter,  to  observe  the  dozens  and  dozens  of 
coal  price  investigations  that  have  been  made 
throughout  the  country  during  the  past  year. 
The  leading  coal  men  of  the  country  no  sooner 
end  their  testimony  before  the  Pennsylvania  Com¬ 
mission  than  they  are  summoned  to  appear  and 
repeat  it  before  a  similar  body  in  New  York  or 
Connecticut,  or  Massachusetts.  Indeed,  every 
coal  company  of  any  importance  must  retain  one 
of  its  officials  to  do  nothing  else  but  act  as  a 
witness  before  investigating  commissions.  And 
when  these  officials  are  not  acting  as  actual  wit¬ 
nesses  on  the  stand,  they  are,  at  the  request  o 
some  commission  or  other,  compiling  reports  that 
require  tremendous  labor. 

Your  officers  have  spent  a  great  deal  ot  time 
and  money  during  the  past  year  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  made  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  ihey 
attended  every  hearing  at  which  retail  interests 
were  discussed.  Witnesses  were  produced  to 
show  conditions  under  which  the  _  retail  business 
was  conducted.  The  result  was  intensely 
fying,  as  witness  the  subjoined  findings  of  the 
Gawthrop  Commission;  .  . 

“We  cannot  find  them  (increases  m  margins  ot 
profit  enjoyed  by  retailers)  to  be  the  result  of 
any  illegal  combination,  nor  do  we  feel  that  they 
indicate  tremendously  large  returns  to  the 

retailer.”  .u  .  v 

“Your  commission  does  not  believe  that  it 

would  be  becoming  for  it  to  recommend  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  retail  coal  dealers  or  a 
combination  of  existing  coal  dealers, _  but  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  each  additional  dpler 
in  any  given  district  must  result  in  an  additional 
cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in  the  price  of 
anthracite  coal.” 

“There  was  occasion  for  the  retailers  to  increase 
the  price  of  anthracite  coal  in  December,  1913, 
but  this  increase  was,  in  part,  occasioned  by  the 
increased  cost  to  them  due  to  state  tax. 

“There  is  no  tangible  indication  from  the_  tes¬ 
timony,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  that  convinces 
us  of  any  unlawful  combination  on  the  part  of 
either  operators  or  retailers  to  take  advantage  of 
the  state  tax  and  to  unlawfully  conspire  to  raise 
the  price  of  anthracite  coal.” 

“Canalization  of  water  routes  from  anthracite 
regi  ns  to  Philadelphia  worthy  of  careful  and 

diligent  study.”  ,  ■  n 

“Since  1913  coal  has  advanced  a  dollar  a  ton, 
or  approximately  fifteen  per  cent.” 

“In  1916,  due  partly  to  wage  dissensions,  and 
new  and  more  expensive  wage  agreements,  mul¬ 
titudinous  petty  strikes,  contrary  to  the  wage 
agreement,  scarcity  of  labor,  higher  wages,  un¬ 
certainty  of  supply,  increased  taxation,  humane 
labor  legislation,  advanced  cost  of  supplies  in  both 
the  producing  and  distributing  department  of  the 
industry,  the  advanced  royalties  demanded  by 
owners  in  recent  years,  the  excessive  freight  rates 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  lastly,  but  not  unimportant, 
the  expense  to  operators  and  others  of  constant 
and  extensive  investigation  by  the  state  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  operators 
have  advanced  the  price  from  forty  to  fifty  cents 
a  ton.” 

“The  same  logic  applies  proportionately,  at  least, 
to  the  independent  advance  of  fifty  cents  a  ton 
made  by  the  retailers.” 

“This  total  advance  of  one  _  dollar  a  ton,  or 
fifteen  per  cent,  on  prepared  sizes,  is,  therefore, 
in  the  judgment  of  your  commission,  due  to  many 
and  varying  causes,  and  hardly  by  the  remotpt 
reasoning  chargeable  to  the  item  of  state  tax.” 

“While  the  conclusion  of  the  commission  will 
doubtless  not  be  popular,  it  is  founded  upon  the 
bald  facts  developed  by  this  investigation,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  impossible  under  these  facts  that 
your  commission  should  find  other  than  they  do. 

These  findings  proved  unpopular  indeed,  but 
they  were  nevertheless  based  on  facts  and  very 
gratifying  to  the  trade. 
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You  will  recall  that  at  our  last  meeting  the 
president  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  confer  with  the  operators  with  the  recommen¬ 
dation  that  the  number  of  anthracite  sizes  be 
reduced.  Owing  to  the  abnormal  conditions  that 
have  existed  since  that  time  it  was  deemed  in¬ 
advisable  to  advise  any  change  that  would  even 
temporarily  complicate  production  or  distribution. 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  Wellington  M. 
Bertoffit  was  then  read : 

While  we  have  seen  no  facts  bearing  out  this 
charge,  it  is  nevertheless  very  apparent  that  retail 
coal  merchants  waste  a  tremendous  amount  of 
energy.  The  fundamental  difficulty  is  that  there 
are  entirely  too  many  retailers  for  the  amount  of 
tonnage  required  by  the  public. 

Where  one  well-equipped  dealer  could  handle  a 
town’s  tonnage,  we  find  a  half  dozen.  Where  ten 
could  do  it,  we  findTorty— and,  as  usual,  the  pub¬ 
lic  pays  the  bill. 

In  any  Pennsylvania  city  it  is  usual  to  find  the 
wagons  of  four  or  five  dealers  delivering  coal  to 
as  many  different  consumers  in  the  same  block. 
One  of  these  retailers  hauled  a  few  squares, 
another  a  half  mile,  a  third  a  mile,  and  a  fourth 
perhaps  two  miles— all  to  practically  the  same  des¬ 
tination.  The  public  pays  for  such  waste  of 
effort. 

New  Demurrage  Rules 

Advanced  demurrage  rates  became  effective  on 
December  6,  1916.  The  rates  limited  to  May  1, 
1917,  were  $1  for  the  first  day  after  free  time; 
$2  for  the  second ;  $3  for  the  third,  and  $5  there¬ 
after.  On  May  1,  1917,  a  modified  schedule  be¬ 
came  effective  for  one  year,  unless  canceled  with¬ 
in  that  time,  under  which  the  charge  of  $2  per 
car  for  the  first  five  days  after  expiration  of 
free  time  and  $5  per  car  for  the  sixth  and  each 
succeeding  days.  It  is  too  soon  to  determine 
whether  this  increase  has  detrimentally  affected 
the  retail  trade.  This  year  few  retailers  had  the 
opportunity  of  paying  demurrage  even  if  they 
wanted  to. 

The  proposed  reduction  of  free  time  at  tide¬ 
water  brought  your  association  before  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  last  March.  On  our 
petition  the  new  tariffs  were  suspended,  but  with 
the  advent  of  the  war  and  for  the  purpose  of_  in 
every  way  possible  helping  the  railroads  to  bring 
about  the  prompt  release  of  cars  at  tide,  your 
association,  with  the  consent  of  those  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  directly  interested,  withdrew  its 
objection  pending  the  present  emergney  without 
prejudice  to  its  rights  to  renew  them  at  any 
future  time. 

Freight  Rates 

In  spite  of  the  present  tendency  towards  an 
increase  in  freight  rates  generally,  the  anthracite 
carriers  by  agreement  in  compromise  of  the  Beilis 
case,  reduced  anthracite  rates  to  Philadelphia  25 
cents  on  domestic  sizes,  15  cents  on  pea,  and  5 
cents  on  steam.  This  made  the  Philadelphia  rate 
$1.45  on  domestic  sizes,  which  became  the  base 
rate  to  points  between  the  regions  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  under  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the 
Public  Service  Act,  thereby  bringing  about_  lesser 
reductions  to  a  great  many  intermediate  points  of 
from  five  to  twenty  cents  per  ton.  Perhaps  the 
best  feature  of  this  settlement  is  that  the  carriers 
agreed  not  to  increase  the  new  rates  during  the 
next  three  years.  Consequently  we  have  seen  and 
shall  doubtless  again  see,  during  the  next  three 
years,  all  other  freight  rates  in  Pennsylvania  ad¬ 
vance  while  those  on  anthracite  remain  as  now 
fixed. 

Fixing  Prices  by  Government 

For  guiding  the  coal  industry  during  the  war 
the  President  has  appointed  many  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  trade,  who  as  a  sub-commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  are  now 
giving  all  their  personal  time'  to  national  service. 
In  co-operation  with  the  Federal  Trade_ Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  operators,  maximum  bituminous  and 
anthracite  prices  have  been  agreed  upon. 
Obviously  the  fixing  of'maximum  prices  at  the 
mines  will  only  partly  control  the  retail  price. 

We  may  expect,  therefore,  that  the  Government 
will  soon  take  the  next  logical  step,  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  a  maximum  margin  for^  retailers. 
This  is  a  complex  problem  because  retail  delivery 
costs  vary  so  greatly  by  reason  of  the  difference 
in  delivery  conditions ;  short  hauls  and  long  hauls, 
hilly  and  level  streets,  and  varying  amount  and 
character  of  tonnage.  The  mere  suggestion  of 
these  difficulties  should  prompt  every  retailer  to 
do  what  we  have  urged  him  to  do  for  the  last 
thirteen  years,  viz. :  accurately  determine  his  cost 
of  doing  business.  Do  not  depend  on  what  it 
costs  the  other  fellow.  Find  out  what  it  costs  you 
yourself  so  that  you  may  be  ready  upon  the  call 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  any  other 


Government  agency  to  defend  the  reasonableness 
of  your  prices. 

Your  association  has  been  preparing  to  assist 
the  Commission  and  the  Council  of  National  De¬ 
fense  in  every  possible  way,  and  has  already 
gathered  a  mass  of  data  that  is  bound  to  be 
helpful  in  bringing  about  an  orderly  and  just 
solution  of  the  problem.  We  have  gone  on 
record  with  the  Government  as  endorsing  the 
work  of  the  able  and  practical  coal  men,  who, 
laying  all  selfishness  aside,  are  now  lending  their 
every  energy  to  the  more  efficient  mining,  trans¬ 
portation  and  distribution  of  coal.  That  they  are 
succceeding  is  shown  by  the  record  of  breaking 
tonnage  records  during  the  past  two  months  along 
with  the  improvement  in  car  movement.  The  war 
is  making  the  operators  and  railroad  men  more 
efficient.  It  will  be  disappointing  if  the  retail 
side  of  the  industry  does  not  follow  in  the  same 
path.  We  have  pointed  out  that  every  retailer 
can  help  by  promptly  releasing  cars,  and  by  or¬ 
dering  the  kind  of  cars  that  he  can  most  quickly 
handle. 

Edward  W.  Parker,  director  of  the  An¬ 
thracite  Bureau  of  Information  in  addressing  the 
last  meeting  of  the  American  Mining  Congress 
made  the  amazing  statement  that  “there  is  just 
the  same  more  waste  energy  in  the  retailing  of 
coal  than  in  its  mining,  preparation,  or  transpor¬ 
tation,  or  possibly  all  of  them  put  together.” 

Following  the  reading  of  Mr.  Bertolet’s  report 
there  was  an  open  discussion,  and  numerous 
questions  were  asked  him. 

Growing  out  of  this  a  resolution  was  unani¬ 
mously  passed  protesting  against  the  allowance 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  a  differen¬ 
tial  or  premium  of  seventy-five  cents  a  ton  to 
independent  anthracite  operators  in  the  domestic 
sizes.  A  Mr.  Kunkel  protested  against  the  action 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  leaving  pea 
coal  undisturbed  by  the  price  provision.  He  said 
that  he  sold  30,000  tons  of  pea  coal  a  year,  and 
all  of  it  went  into  domestic  use.  It  was  the 
“poor  man’s”  fuel,  and  he  thought  it  was  decid¬ 
edly  unjust  to  have  to  pay  independent  operators 
premiums  of  $1.50  for  it. 

Mr.  Mathers,  who  introduced  the_  protest  reso¬ 
lution  about  the  seventy-five_  cent  difference,  said 
that  when  the  matter  was  discussed  by  him  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  some  time  before 
they  took  action ;  that  they  held  out  the  idea  that 
twenty-five  or  thirty-five  cents  would  be  about  the 
right  difference. 

Mr.  Bertolet  thought  that  dealers  should  make 
complaint  to  the  association  or  Federal  Trade 
Commission  when  they  were  asked  to  pay  hea'vy 
premiums  on  pea  coal.  He  called  attention  in 
a  complimentary  way  to  the  action  of  The  Black 
Di.amond  is  giving  the  names  of  the  bituminous 
men  who  are  violating  the  Washington  agree¬ 
ment. 

A  resolution  was  ad^opted  asking  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  to  appropriate  $250,000,  as  asked  by  the 
Gawthrop  Commission,  to  be  used  in  making  a 
survey  of  the  several  canals  that  can  ^  be^  used 
for  transporting  coal,  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
spending  sufficient  money  on  these  waterways  to 
make  them  formidable  coal  carriers.  Mr.  Berto¬ 
let  said  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  haul  coal  in 
barges  of  less  than  500  or  600  tons  capacity.  To 
put  the  rivers  and  canals  in  condition  to  handle 
boats  of  this  size  will  take  millions. 

The  convention  adopted  a  resolution  asking  the 
new  owners  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company 
to  make  known  its  intention  as  to  how  this  coal 
is  to  be  distributed  in  the  future.  This  was 
brought  about  by  the  statement  made  by  numer¬ 
ous  dealers  that  they  had  built  up  their  busi¬ 
ness  on  this  coal,  and  that  to  lose  their  regular 
supply  of  it  at  this  time  would  mean  their 
elimination  from  the  coal  business. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows; 
President — Frank  J.  Wallis  of  Harrisburg. 
Vice-President— Walter  M.  Montgomery  of 
Harrisburg. 

Treasurer — J.  Arthur  Strunk  of  Reading. 
Directors — For  one  year,  Alexander  Fountain 
of  Easton,  Md. ;  for  two  years,  Morris  Crean 
of  Philadelphia;  for  three  years,  J^ies  C.  Tat- 
tersall  of  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  George  F.  Elirich  of 
Allentown;  W.  H.  Eastlake  of  Mcrchantville ; 
Edgar  R.  Pusey  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Frank 
Sener  of  Lancaster. 


A  deal  has  just  been  closed  whereby  the  Hast¬ 
ings  Coal  &  Coke  Company  has  sold  to  the  Wat¬ 
kins  Coal  Company  its  mines,  coke  plant  and 
houses  at  Kinport,  Pa.,  in  the  northern  secBon 
of  Cambria  countv.  The  consideration  i.s  .said  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000.  The  plant 
is  a  modern  one  and  will  be  extensively  improved, 
and  enlarged  by  the  new  owners,  it  is  said. 
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The  overflow  coke  pile  of  Franck  D.  Lawrence  & 
Son,  Geneva,  III.  A  nood  deal  of  the  space  of 
this  firm  is  tttilised  for  coke  storage,  as  that  is 
a  popular  fuel  in  Geneva. 


This  pile  of  coal  belongs  to  T.  Wood  of  Bataina, 
III.,  and  is  at  the  eastern  end  of  his  yard.  The 
retaining  walls  are  hastily  constructed  to  keep 
the  pile  in  place. 


A  Storage  pile  of  Franklin  county  coal  in  the 
yard  of  the  St.  Anne  Brick  &  Tile  Company, 
St.  Anne,  III.  This  company  is  also  in  the  retail 
coal  business. 


Are  Retail  Merchants  Prepared  for  Winter? 

The  Uncertainties  of  the  Approaching  Season  and  How  Various 
Retail  Coal  Merchants  Are  Preparing  for  a  Probable  Coal  Famine 


In  the  forty-first  cliapter  of  Genesis  it  is  related 
that  a  young  Jew,  in  interpreting  the  dream  of  a 
great  Egyptian  king,  counseled  the  monarch  to 
prepare  for  the  hard  times  while  the  preparing 
was  good.  The  ruler  followed  this  exdellent  ad¬ 
vice  and  as  a  result  his  domain  had  stores  and 
grain  in  plenty  while  the  neighboring  kingdoms 
suffered  all  the  horrors  that  follow  in  the  wake 
of  famine.  This  story  is  the  first  written  record 
of  how  the  first  exponent  of  the  policy  of  pre¬ 
paredness  made  good. 

Joseph  and  the  king  have  both  gone  to  where 
they  have  to  worry  no  more  about  earthly  poli¬ 
cies,  but  the  lesson  is  still  on  the  job  and  has 
lost  no  whit  of  its  edge  in  spite  of  its  age.  The 
need  for  being  prepared  is  always  with  us. 

Some  coal  merchants  and  also  some  of  the 
larger  consumers  have  this  lesson  in  mind,  as 
they  are  stocking  coal  now  for  the  dearth  that  is 
almost  sure  to  come  in  the  rapidly  approaching 
coal  season.  They  have  a  vision  of  the  lack  of 
transportation  that  even  at  this  early  date  is  mak¬ 
ing  itself  apparent.  They  see  that  in  the  near 
future  it  will  not  be  a  question  of  price  but  almost 
solely  a  question  of  supply.  That  supply  is  not  a 
question  of  coal  but  a  question  of  getting  the 
fuel  to  the  market. 

These  merchants  are  now  storing  coal  against 
the  day  of  need.  When  the  bins  are  full  they 
store  it  on  the  ground.  They  build  temporary 
l)ins  or  put  it  anywhere  they  can  so  that  when 
next  winter  comes  the  customer  will  be  fully 
protected. 

We  are  publishing  some  views  showing  how 
these  merchants  are  putting  fuel  in  stock  on  the 
ground  and  in  temporary  bins.  It  may  be  noted 
that  some  of  this  stock  is  coke.  In  every  case 
the  space  usually  allotted  for  coke  storage  has 
been  filled  to  overflowing  and  the  overflow  is 
placed  on  the  ground.  The  pictures  were  all 
taken  within  a  few  hours’  journey  from  Chicago 
and  in  a  territory  that  is  usually  very  well  served 
in  the  matter  of  transportation. 

Donald  Sage  of  Sage  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  just 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  northwest  and  he  says 
that  on  the  way  up  and  back  he  saw  quite  a 
numlier  of  small  yards  that  had  filled  all  of  their 


The  coke  storage  pile  of  the  Ale.vandcr  Lumber 
Company  of  Batavia,  III.  The  regular  space 
allotted  for  coke  has  been  filled  to  the  limit. 


regular  storage  space  with  coal  and  what  addi¬ 
tional  space  they  could  get.  The  coal  was  in  all 
grades  and  sizes  and  was  dumped  on  the  ground. 
The  northwest  retailers  therefore  are  appreciating 
the  need  of  having  coal  in  storage  and  although 
their  storage  facilities  are  small  they  are  getting 
coal  while  the  getting  is  comparatively  easy. 

These  dealers  are  attempting  to  be  prepared 
for  the  rush  sure  to  come.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
even  the  stocks  now  on  hand  would  hardly  last. 
It  the  outside,  more  than  three  weeks  when  the 
demand  is  in  full  swing,  for  it  must  be  remem- 


Weekly  statistics  showing  what  the  soft-coal 
miners  of  the  country  are  doing,  and  why  they 
are  not  doing  more,  are  now  being  collected  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  Lane.  In  these  strenuous 
times  it  is  essential  that  the  Government,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Committee  on  Coal  Production,  as  well 
as  the  general  coal-consuming  public,  be  kept 
informed  of  exactly  what  the.  mines  are  bringing 
forth  and,  what  is  more  important,  what  is  hinder¬ 
ing  greater  output  of  the  basic  product,  coal. 

In  submitting  this  first  weekly  report  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Lane  and  the  Coal  Committee,  Director 
Smith  of  the  Geological  Survey  states  that  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  six  weeks  since  this 
statistical  effort  was  begun,  is  largely  due  to  the 
patriotic  and  prompt  co-operation  offered  by  the 
coal-trade  associations’  secretaries  and  the  opera¬ 
tors,  whether  members  or  nonmembers  of  associa¬ 
tions.  These  figures  from  all  sources  are  reduced 
to  a  comparable  basis  by  a  force  of  statisticians 
under  C.  E.  Lesher  of  the  Geological  Survey,  with 
the  immediate  purpose  of  showing  what  factors  in 
each  district  are  limiting  production  and  ship¬ 
ments.  With  this  information  before  it,  the 
Committee  on  Coal  Production  is  able  to  concen¬ 
trate  its  efforts  where  the  greatest  stringency  lies 
—whether,  as  in  most  localities,  the  trouble  is 
lack  of  cars,  or  whether  it  is  labor  shortage.  The 
operators,  realizing  that  their  interest  lies  in  hav¬ 
ing  this  information  promptly  available,  tbeir  .sup- 


A  pile  of  Fourth  Vein  Indiana  coal  being  stocked 
by  the  St.  Anne  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  St. 
Anne,  III.,  for  kiln  burning  purposes. 


bered  that  not  all  the  coal  merchants  are  taking 
time  by  the  forelock  in  the  manner  outlined  by 
these  pictures.  Some  of  them  are  trusting  to  the 
luck  which  has  served  them  in  times  past,  and 
they  forget  that  during  a  time  of  war  all  prece¬ 
dent  is  cast  aside  and  the  affair  of  the  moment 
governs.  War  and  the  elements  controlling  war 
commandeer  transportation  the  very  first  thing 
and  by  the  time  the  coal  season  opens  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  motive  power  of  the  railroads  will 
be  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  things  necessary 
in  war.  Everj'thing  else  must  take  second  place. 


port  of  this  work,  although  it  involves  additional 
labor  on  their  part,  has  been  prompt  and  hearty. 
The  first  figures  available  give  comparison  of  the 
first  week  of  July  with  two  weeks  of  June  and 
are  those  furnished  by  the  already  organized  trade 
organizations,  which  represent  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  production  of  the  country.  Some  of  the 
important  producing  districts,  particularly  Ala¬ 
bama,  West  Virginia,  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
and  the  territory  from  Texas  to  Iowa,  figures 
from  which  are  not  shown  in  this  first  statement, 
are  being  rapidly  organized  for  this  purpose  and 
have  already  furnished  partial  information.  The 
weekly  reports  that  will  follow  hereafter  will 
include  successively  greater  tonnage  and  be  more 
representative  of  the  total. 

The  districts  covered  by  this  statement  are  dis¬ 
tributed  over  a  large  producing  area  and  are 
indicative  of  what  is  happening  in  the  coal-mining 
industry.  A  more  general  idea  of  the  total  pro¬ 
duction,  but  without  indication  of  the  causes  of 
the  loss  of  working  time  at  the  mines,  will  be 
found  in  the  monthly  bulletins  issued  by  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  which  are  based  on  the  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  reports  furnished  by  railroads 
originating  more  than  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
coal  production  of  the  United  States,  which  bulle¬ 
tins  are  in  no  way  supplanted  by  these  weekly 
studies  of  the  particular  causes  hampering  greater 
output  at  the  mines. 


The  storage  pile  of  the  high  school  at  Geneva,  III. 
This  is  built  in  the  yard  adjacent  to  the  heating 
plant  and  used  for  a  playground. 
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These  three  views  show  the  exterior  and  two 
of  the  office  rooms  of  the  firm  of  Franck  D.  Law¬ 
rence  &  Son,  of  Geneva,  III.  The  building  is  of 
concrete,  which  is  rough  cast,  making  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  appearance.  To  the  south  of  the  building 
is  a  small  wooded  area  and  the  trees  therein  add 


much  to  the  effect.  The  office  is  located  across  the 
street  from  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Kail- 
road  station.  The  other  two  pictures  show  the 
main  business  offee  and  the  scale  room.  The  in¬ 
teriors  are  decorated  in  materials  taken  from  the 
stocks  sold  by  the  firm.  In  the  main  office  is 


located  the  fireplace,  which  is  not  used  except 
for  display  purposes,  as  the  building  is  steam 
heated.  The  middle  section  of  the  building  j.» 
equipped  and  used  for  a  garage  and  the  space  in 
the  north  end  is  used  for  the  storage  of  small 
materials. 


A  Department  Store  of  Bulk  Materials 


Every  once  in  a  while  this  writer  has  all  the 
Chicago  conceit  taken  out  of  him.  He,  in  common 
with  other  Chicago  dwellers,  is  prone  to  consider 
everything  by  big  city  measurements.  He  for¬ 
gets  to  adjust  his  vision  in  the  proper  perspective 
and  as  a  result  he  is  liable  to  get  impressions  and 
opinions  which  do  not  have  a  real  value.  He 
unconsciously  assumes  the  attitude  of  “I’ve  seen  it 
done  better  at  home”  or  “We  do  it  this  way  in 
Chicago”  as  if  that  settled  the  matter  and  any 
other  way  was  the  way  of  the  “boob.” 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  reason  for  this  atti¬ 
tude  because  the  big  town  does  do  things  rather 
well.  In  the  matter  of  merchandising  and  mer¬ 
chant  princes  it  (we  point  with  pride)  rather 
surpasses  any  other  town.  One  of  these  merchant 
princes  dealing  in  dry  goods  acquired  international 
fame  because  he  used  the  simple  expedient  of 
showing  his  merchandise  to  advantage.  He  did 
this  so  well  that  people  came  a  long  way  to  look 
at  it.  If  that  merchandise  had  an  excellence  at 
any  point  the  merchant  was  sure  to  emphasize 
that  point.  He  made  a  science  of  display,  aroused 
an  interest  in  his  goods  and  as  a  result  the  years 
brought  their  reward  and  he  died  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  world.  This  science  of  display 
is  not  confined  to  dry  goods,  or  drug  store  notions 
or  groceries  or  other  easily  handled  material.  It 
can  just  as  well  be  adapted  to  bulk  materials  and 
it  took  a  small  town  coal  dealer  to  show  this 
writer  how. 

Recently  I  visited  Geneva,  Ill.,  and  there  I  met 
Franck  D.  Lawrence  of  the  firm  of  Franck  D. 
Lawrence  &  Son.  This  firm  deals  in  coal,  coke, 
lime,  cement,  sand,  lumber,  roofing,  tiling  and  all 
other  building  necessities.  All  of  these  things 
are  “bulk”  materials  and  viewed  in  the  storage 
piles  do  not  contain  anything  that  would  arouse 
any  special  interest.  They  are  not  susceptible 

*Of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Black  Diamond. 
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of  being  placed  so  their  excellencies  are  apparent. 
Their  true  value  does  not  show  until  they  are 
at  the  place  of  use.  In  a  word  to  “display”  them 
is  somewhat  of  a  problem. 

Franck  D.  Lawrence  met  the  problem  in  this 
way :  He  sells  cement,  so  he  built  a  comodious 
office  of  this  material,  he  sells  lumber  of  various 
sorts  so  he  dressed  the  interior  with  these  woods. 
He  sells  brick  so  he  put  in  a  fire  place  of  brick 
although  his  office  is  heated  by  steam.  The  large 
window  frames  come  from  his  own  stock.  He 
roofed  this  structure  and  the  others  in  his  plant 
with  roofing  materials  from  stock. 

All  of  these  things  are  done  according  to  the 
best  and  latest  practice. 

The  office  building  is  built  of  concrete  with  the 
outside  “rough  cast.”  The  north  end  of  the 
building  is  utilized  as  a  storehouse  for  small  ma¬ 
terials,  the  middle  as  a  garage  with  room  enough 
for  three  cars  the  south  end  is  the  office  proper. 
The  heating  plant  is  in  the  basement  which  is 
built  of  concrete  and  is  reached  by  concrete  stairs. 
The  walls  and  floors  of  this  basement  would  do 
credit  to  the  finest  residence — even  the  walls  of 
the  coal  bin  are  made  of  concrete  and  a  mighty 
handy  bin  it  is.  Coal  is  put  into  it  by  a  metal 
chute  which  is  built  into  the  wall,  a  tip  which 
many  householders  might  follow  to  advantage. 

Speaking  of  tips,  the  whole  establishment  is  a 
series  of  tips.  A  customer  contemplating  a  house 
is  shown  over  this  office  building  and  thus  sees 
just  how  the  various  materials  would  look  when 
they  are  in  actual  use.  Nothing  is  left  out  that 
will  aid  this  prospective  customer  in  making  up 
his  mind  as  to  the  proper  material  to  use  and 
the  proper  way  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Lawrence  is  a  great  believer  in  concrete, 
the  foundation  of  his  scale  is  made  of  this  ma¬ 


terial.  The  scale  is  adjacent  to  the  office  and  its 
foundation  is  a  part  of  the  building  proper.  An 
entrance  in  the  cellar  wall  permits  easy  access 
beneath  the  scale  and  as  a  consequence  no  dirt 
is  permitted  to  gather  under  the  platform.  This 
space  gets  a  periodical  cleaning.  The  “overflow” 
boxes  at  the  side  of  the  scales  are  made  of  con¬ 
crete.  These  boxes  are  twelve  in  number  and 
are  made  in  tiers  of  six  each.  The  lower  tier  of 
boxes  are  fitted  with  wooden  doors.  The  foun¬ 
dations  under  the  lumber  piles  are  made  of  con¬ 
crete,  the  floors  of  the  coal  bins  are  of  the  same 
material.  There  is  also  a  space  in  the  yard 
floored  with  concrete  to  permit  outside  coal  stor¬ 
age.  The  “battleship”  drop  bottom  coal  car  has 
no  terrors  for  this  firm  as  they  have  provided  a 
separate  space  for  handling  this  class  of  equip¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  concrete  floor  which  has  been 
made  betwen  the  rails  of  the  tracks  and  is  deep 
enough  to  be  flush  with  the  top  of  the  rails. 
The  floors  of  the  car  is  opened  and  the  coal  drops 
on  the  level  concrete  and  is  easily  shoveled  away. 

This  yard  is  a  busy  place.  There  are  two 
DeKalb  auto  trucks  in  use  as  well  as  several  teams 
of  horses.  There  is  also  a  small  saw  mill  operated 
by  electricity  which  occupies  a  separate  building. 
The  horses  are  housed  in  a  warm,  commodious 
stable  and  exhibit  evidence  of  the  best  of  care. 
That  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole  plant.  Every¬ 
thing  about  it  shows  the  best  of  care,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  not  to  be  overlooked  when  things 
are  on  display. 

Mr.  Lawrence  has  been  in  business  eighteen 
years.  About  nine  years  ago  the  plant  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire.  The  new  plant  is  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done  if  real  merchandising  prin¬ 
ciples  are  followed.  It  proves  that  these  methods 
are  not  governed  by  the  character  of  the  goods 
for  sale  but  rather  that  selling  is  really  an 
applied  science. 


These  three  pictures  show  how  concrete  can  be 
profitably  used  in  a  retail  coal  yard.  The  first 
picture  is  a  concrete  platform  which  is  built  in  the 
railway  track  and  made  flush  -with  the  top  of  the 
rails.  It  is  used  in  handling  bottom  dump  cars. 


The  coal  being  dumped  on  this  platform,  it  is 
easily  shoveled  away.  The  second  picture  shows 
the  overflow  boxes  at  the  side  of  the  scales.  This 
fixture  consists  of  two  tiers  of  six  boxes  each. 
The  lower  boxes  are  provided  with  doors  to  pre¬ 


vent  mixture  of  coals  and  also  to  shed  U'atcr  dur¬ 
ing  the  rains.  The  third  picture  is  a  concrete 
floor  "which  has.  been  laid  to  provide  for  outside 
storage  when  that  is  necessary.  This  firm  also 
uses  concrete  as  foundations  for  the  lumber  piles. 
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One  Big  Factor  in  Coal  Prices 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  24. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.') — The  action  taken  by  the  coal  pro¬ 
ducers  in  fixing  maximum  prices  recalls  an  ex¬ 
pression  made  some  time  ago  by  a  prominent 
operator,  wbo  has  given  many  years  to  the  coal 
business  and  in  that  time  devoted  a  lot  of  thought 
to  it. 

“In  considering  the  replacement  of  coal  acre¬ 
age,  when  the  present  property  is  exhausted,”  he 
said,  “it  is  necessary  to  make  estimates  upon  the 
present  basis  of  the  cost  of  coal  lands.  Twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  when  some  companies  pur¬ 
chased  the  lands  or  their  coal  rights,  they  paid 
perhaps  $200  or  $300  an  acre  for  them.  Today, 
similar  lands  would  cost  several  thousand  dollars 
an  acre,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  coal  and 
where  they  are  located. 

“The  depreciation  fund,”  he  continued,  “should 
be  based  upon  the  present  price  of  properties 
equally  as  good  as  those  which  are  being  exhaust¬ 
ed.  In  making  the  selling  price  of  coal,  every 
one  should  understand  that  the  figures  used  some 
years  ago  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  present. 
Coal  property  is  almost  absolutely  worthless  to 
the  operator  when  the  coal  is  gone,  and  this  de¬ 
preciation  fund,  when  it  is  exhausted,  should  be 
sufficient  to  buy  the  same  acreage  of  coal  land 
just  as  good.  If  it  is  not  sufficient,  he  has  lost 
money. 

“I  recall  several  instances  of  operators  who  neg¬ 
lected  to  maintain  a  depreciation  fund.  They 
apparently  thought  if  they  got  a  fair  margin  over 
the  cost  of  production,  they  were  making  money, 
and  in  holding  that  view  they  made  a  big  mistake. 
Their  margins  were  considered  profits,  and  they 
used  the  money  for  living  and  spent  it  for 
other  things,  just  as  if  they  were  actual  profits, 
but  in  the  end,  when  all  the  coal  had  been 
taken  from  the  ground,  they  had  nothing  with 
which  to  buy  more  land,  and  they  were  out  of 
business.  Some  of  them  went  out  of  the  business 
poor  men,  just  because  of  that  mistake. 

“Coal  is  worth  a  certain  amount  in  the  ground. 

Will  Ohio  Attempt 

CoLUMBu.s,  Ohio,  July  26. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — John  M.  Roan,  head  of  Governor 
Cox’s  coal  Clearing  House,  came  out  in  a  news¬ 
paper  statement  July  24th,  declaring  that  Ohio 
will  not  stand  for  the  coal  jobbers’  fee  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  ton,  authorized  in  the  price  agree¬ 
ment  between  operators  and  federal  officials  at 
the  recent  Washington  conference. 

He  claims  that  Ohio  is  becoming  flooded  by 
so-called  jobbers,  many  of  which  are  created  by 
operators  for  the  sole  purpose  of  squeezing  the 
extra  twenty-five  cents  out  of  the  consumer.  Any 
coal  he  has  anything  to  do  with,  he  says,  has  to 
be  bought  at  the  mines  direct  from  operators. 

“This  crooked  jobbing  business  has  got  to  stop,” 
he  insists.  “In  fact,  we  don’t  need  any  jobbers. 


and  when  it  is  taken  out  the  property  depreciates 
in  proportion  to  the  annual  amount  removed  from 
the  mines  on  the  basis  of  whatever  it  may  be 
considered  worth  in  the  ground.  This  deprecia¬ 
tion  should  be  covered  in  the  price  for  which  the 
coal  is  sold.  Depreciation  of  the  plant  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  every  other  business,  so  why  not  in 
the  coal  business? 

“Recent  events  have  demonstrated  that,  where 
this  has  been  done,  the  amount  added  for  depre¬ 
ciation  has  not  been  large  enough  in  the  earlier 
years  to  replace  the  property  at  the  prices  asked 
for  coal  lands  at  the  present  time.  They  have 
been  advancing  all  the  time,  and  naturally  a 
depreciation  fund  maintained  on  the  basis  of 
earlier  values  would  not  be  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  cost  of  land  at  the  present  time.  How¬ 
ever,  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  replacing  the 
land  being  exhausted  now  and  would  not  leave  the 
operator  entirely  without  funds  with  which  to 
purchase  land  and  keep  his  business  going. 

“The  same  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  amortization  of  coal  dumping  plants.  No 
matter  how  much  may  be  spent  in  endeavoring 
to  keep  them  up  to  date,  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  become  obsolete.  New  and  modern  equip¬ 
ment  makes  it  impossible  to  use  the  old  when 
new  mines  are  opened.  There  should  be  a  fund 
to  take  care  of  this  feature  of  the  business,  also. 
If  such  a  fund  is  not  maintained,  then  the  money 
for  the  purchase  of  a  new  plant  must  come  from 
some  other  source  and  that  which  was  invested  in 
the  original  plant  or  plants  is  lost. 

“An  amortization  fund  cannot  be  accumulated 
unless  a  certain  percentage  is  added  to  the  cost  of 
producing  the  coal  for  this  special  purpose.  It 
should  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  plants  in  repair 
and  furnish  new  equipment  when  the  old  plants 
become  useless  either  through  wear  or  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  replacing  them  on  new  property.  Both  of 
these  points  deserve  grave  consideration,  for  the 
chances  are  that  business  will  be  conducted  on  a 
new  basis  in  the  future.” 

Independent  Action? 

Any  dealer  that  has  any  trouble  in  getting  his 
coal  can  come  to  me,  and  I’ll  get  it  for  him  and 
get  it  direct  at  the  mines.  Our  price  to  the 
dealer  now  is  $3  and  $3.50,  not  $3.25  and  $3.75.” 
Roan  states  this  applies  to  Ohio-mined  coal  only, 
as  he  has  no  jurisdiction  over  that  coming  from 
without  the  state. 

While  other  definite  principles  have  been  an¬ 
nounced,  the  clearing  house  plan  of  handling  the 
coal  situation  is  still  in  a  formative  stage.  Mr. 
Roan,  late  head  of  the  state  mine  inspection 
service,  and  associated  with  coal  production  for 
many  years,  was  last  week  made  manager,  with 
James  B.  Dugan,  chief  inspector  of  the  Utilities 
Commission,  as  bis  assistant.  Other  persons  are 
being  considered  as  members  of  the  clearing 


house  directing  force,  among  them  B.  F.  Nigh, 
secretary  of  the  M-O-I  Coal  Association,  as  a 
representative  of  the  coal  interests.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  the  machinery  under  full  oper¬ 
ation  by  August  1st. 

By  a  policy  of  regular  reports  from  communi¬ 
ties  all  over  the  state,  the  chief  aim  is  to  insure 
that  the  1,000,000  households  of  Ohio  will  not 
be  lacking  the  means  of  keeping  warm  during 
the  coming  winter.  The  6,000,000  tons  coal  re¬ 
serve  for  this  purpose,  to  be  handled  through  the 
clearing  house  has  been  pledged  by  operators,  all 
fields  of  the  state  participating.  Dealers  who 
refuse  to  co-operate  with  the  clearing  house  and 
attempt  to  hold  up  the  home  public  will  be 
prosecuted.  In  other  ways  yet  to  be  definitely 
worked  out,  the  coal  problem  is  to  receive  atten¬ 
tion. 

Governor  Cox,  who  up  until  within  the  past  few 
days,  betrayed  a  keenness  for  going  over  the 
heads  of  the  federal  officials  and  fixing  a  spe¬ 
cial  low  wholesale  price  for  Ohio,  has  shown  a 
change  of  heart  which  will  help  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos.  He  now  virtually  concedes  that 
possibly  $3  and  $3.50  is  a  just  price,  or  at  least 
should  be  allowed  to  prevail  until  the  federal 
authorities  make  their  investigations  of^  the  vari¬ 
ous  zones  and  announce  their  findings. 

Attorney  General  McGhee  is  apparently  still 
running  wild.  He  insists  that  the  price  is  too 
high,  and  if  he  had  his  way  would  call  a  special 
session  of  the  State  Legislature  to  bring  about 
prompt  and  drastic  action. 

Chairman  Hughes,  of  the  State  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  is  also  inclined  to  adhere  to  the 
theory  that  the  federal  prices  should  be  scaled 
down.  It  is  altogether  likely,  however,  that  the 
Governor’s  policy  will  prevail,  and  that  there  will 
be  no  further  immediate  agitation  for  reduction 
by  the  state. 


Port  Reading  Improvements 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  announces  the  completion  at  Port  Read¬ 
ing,  N.  J.,  on  New  York  harbor,  of  the  work 
started  there  several  months  since  to  provide 
additional  facilities  for  the  more  expeditious 
handling  of  coal  in  cars  transported  over  its 
own  and  connecting  lines.  These  improve¬ 
ments,  which  are  quite  extensive,  have  involved 
an  expenditure  of  approximately  $1,000,000. 

They  include  the  construction  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  pier  upon  which  has  been  erected  a  car- 
dumper  with  a  capacity  of  10,000  tons  per  w'ork- 
ing  day;  the  building  of  a  thawing  plant  with 
a  capacity  of  forty-four  cars,  and  also  the 
building  of  additional  trucks  to  accommodate 
the  freer  movement  of  the  cars  handled. 

It  is  expected  that  the  amount  thus  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  creation  of  these  added  facilities 
will  in  time  be  more  than  overcome  by  the 
increased  tonnage  which  it  will  be  possible  to 
handle  and  will  afford  to  the  many  shipper? 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  reason  of  the 
greater  dispatch  in  the  handling  of  consign¬ 
ments. 


One  of  the  first  things  the  traveler  sees  when  leaving  the  train  at  Momence, 
III.,  is  the  establishment  of  Charles  H.  Simonds,  a  coal  merchant  of  the 
progressive  kind.  He  is  a  man  of  ideas,  and  in  this  office  are  seen  many 
of  them  in  practice.  One  of  his  ideas  is  that  coal  is  not  a  long  time  pay¬ 
ment  proposition.  As  a  result,  he  is  proud  of  his  record  in  the  matter 
of  keeping  away  from  bad  credits.  Another  of  his  ideas  is  that  one  can 
always  learn  something  of  advantage  by  keeping  in  touch  with  trade 


conditions  outside  of  his  own  bailiwick.  Therefore  he  keeps  posted  on 
coal  trade  affairs  everywhere.  Another  idea  is  that  the  motor  truck  is 
the  coming  coal  delivery  vehicle,  and  in  the  illustration  we  show  the 
pioneer  coal  auto  truck  in  Momence.  This  machine  is  fitted  for  either 
coal  or  ice  deliveries,  and  is  proving  a  paying  investment,  although  Mo¬ 
mence  is  not  a  large  town,  its  population  being  about  2,500.  Mr.  Simortds 
is  a  hard  worker  and  is  reckoned  one  of  his  town's  leading  merchants. 
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Illinois  Council  of  Defense  Discusses  Coal 


The  coal  operators  of  Illinois  held  a  confer¬ 
ence  this  week  with  the  Illinois  Council  of  State  ' 
Defense.  At  the  outset,  it  was  agreed  that  since 
discussion  was  to  be  free  and  informal,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  would  be  excluded.  Thus  only 
fragmentary  reports  are  available.  The  fact  that 
such  a  conference  was  held  was  important  enough 
to  command  widespread  attention. 

The  Chicago  newspapers  and,  through  them, 
the  Chicago  people,  seem  to  assume  that  the  con¬ 
ference  was  a  protest,  on  the  part  of  the  state 
council,  against  the  maximum  prices  for  Illinois 
coal  as  recently  announced  from  Washington. 

The  coal  men  seem  to  ascribe  to  the  conference 
a  deeper  significance.  Those  who  are  quoted  by 
the  newspapers  seem  to  feel  that  in  this  confer¬ 
ence  the  desires  of  the  state  and  the  federal  au¬ 
thorities  are  put  side  by  side.  They  seem  to  feel 
that  the  outcome  will  be  one  program  to  both 
or  possibly  a  conflict.  They  seem  to  feel  that 
the  right  solution  of  the  whole  fuel  problem  will 
some  how  be  found.  And,  from  their  point  of 


view,  the  vital  matter  is  to  increase  the  supply. 

For  a  while,  judging  by  the  newspaper  com¬ 
ments,  the  issue  was  not  clearly  defined  as  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  to  the  conference.  The  news¬ 
papers  quoted  certain  members  of  the  council  as 
favoring  action  looking  to  an  immediate  effort  to 
reduce  the  price  in  Illinois  without  waiting  for 
the  expected  federal  action.  The  same  newspa¬ 
pers  quoted  some  of  the  operators  as  insisting 
that  the  conference  should  discuss  only  the  means 
by  which  the  supply  should  be  increased.  It 
would  thus  seem — if  the  newspaper  reports  are 
to  be  credited — that  the  two  sides  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  disagreed  as  to  what  should  be  the  main 
effort  of  the  conference.  However,  too  mucli 
importance  should  not  be  attached  to  the  news¬ 
paper  statements,  because  the  reporters  were  not 
admitted  to  the  meetings. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  a  division  along 
the  lines  indicated  would  be  most  natural.  Some 
members  of  the  council  are  not,  naturally,  broadly 
informed  as  to  coal.  Without  such  information 


tliey  might  be  inclined  to  consider  the  price  to 
be  the  big  issue.  The  coal  men,  being  broadly 
and  in  detail  informed  about  coal,  know  that  the 
main  problem  is  to  increase  the  supply.  So,  it 
would  be  quite  natural  for  such  a  division  of 
opinion,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  conference,  to 
have  occurred. 

Just  how  the  matter  stands  is  shrouded  in 
some  doubt.  The  operators  contended  themselves 
with  saying: 

“If  any  statement  is  to  be  made,  it  must  come 
from  Chairman  Insull,  of  the  council.” 

Mr.  Insull’s  statement  was  confined  to  the 
following: 

“An  adjourned  joint  meeting  of  the  state  coun¬ 
cil  committee  and  the  committee  of  the  coal 
operators  was  held  at  4  p.  m.,  at  which  meeting 
the  council  committee  announced  it  had  resolved 
to  refer  the  whole  matter  under  discussion  (coal 
supply  and  prices)  to  a  meeting  of  the  entire 
state  council,  which  will  be  held  next  Tuesday 
morning  at  11  o’clock.” 


Proper  Regulation 

(Concluded  from  page  63) 

self-government  and  self-regulation  into  the 
coal  business.  It  is  not  necessary,  perhaps, 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
already  well  advanced.  On  June  25th  to 
28th,  inclusive,  a  conference  of  coal  opera¬ 
tors  was  held  in  the  New  Interior  building 
at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  the  function  of  this 
conference  was  to  map  out  a  plan  for  self- 
government  and  self-regulation. 

Prior  to  that  time  a  committee,  under  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  had  already 
been  appointed  to  regulate  coal  production 
and  distribution. 

This  subsequently  was  augmented  by  the 
appointment  of  committees  representing  the 
operators  of  each  state  to  whom  were  dele¬ 
gated  by  the  operators  the  power  to  assent 
to  any  maximum  price  that  might  be  fixed 
by  the  Department  of  Interior,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Coal  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

The  Association  Plan 

To  give  this  committee  and  this  govern¬ 
mental  agency  the  concrete  information 
upon  which  to  work,  a  provision  was  made- 
for  the  creation  of  a  national  association 
with  headquarters  at  Washington,  to  be  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  an  officer  of  the  government. 
This  association  was  to  gather  from  district 
operating  associations,  either  formed  or  to 
be  formed  in  each  producing  district  in  the 
nation,  a  full  statement  of  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  car  supply,  output  and  distribution  of 
coal.  These  various  associations  were  to  lay, 
once  a  week,  before  the  national  association, 
the  facts  along  all  these  lines  and  upon  these 
facts  the  governmental  agencies  were  to  re¬ 
adjust  the  maximum  prices  as  the  situation 
seemed  to  warrant. 

As  a  purely  temporary  matter,  or  to  have 
something  to  show  the  good  faith  of  the 
operators,  it  was  agreed  at  this  conference 
that  a  temporary  maximum  price  should  be 
fixed,  which  would  go  into  effect  on  July 
first.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  opera¬ 
tors  had  but  six  hours  in  which  to  arrive 
at  this  price,  which  was  to  go  into  effect 
two  days  later,  there  was  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  to  gather  a  statement  of  costs ; 
there  was  no  time  to  discuss  what  should 
be  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  They  had,  on 
the  other  hand,  merely  to  guess  at  what 
would  be  a  fair  temporary  price,  with  the 
understanding  that  this  should  give  way  to 
a  price  that,  was  to  be  fixed  so  soon  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  by  the  method 


suggested,  should  have  time  to  arrive  at  a 
cost  and  fair  profit  which  should  be 
charged,  the  cost  being  considered. 

The  Practical  Plan 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  offers  a  practical 
way  of  handling  such  quick  moving  and 
precarious  business  as  coal.  That  is,  it  in¬ 
troduces  a  complete  system  of  routine  by 
the  men  who  are  now  in  business.  They 
know  the  machinery  of  distribution  and  pro¬ 
duction;  they  have  in  their  hands  the  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  what  the  needs  for  coal  are 
and  which  of  those  needs  are  most  urgent. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  introduces  the 
democratic  principle  of  self-government  and 
self-regulation,  it  has  the  additional  virtue 
of  entrusting  the  details  to  men  intimate 
through  long  experience  with  the  intricacies 
of  the  trade. 

If  you  still  doubt  that  such  a  system 
would  result  in  a  fair  price  we  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  legislative 
branch  still  has  it  in  its  power  to  control 


The  Case  of  J.  M.  Shea 

Editor  The  Black  Diamond. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  July  23,  1917. — We  no¬ 
tice  an  item  in  this  week’s  issue  of  your 
paper  to  the  effect  that  we  have  been  offer¬ 
ing  J^-inch  screened  lump  coal  at  $4.70  per 
net  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mines.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  would  state  that  this  price  was 
quoted  prior  to  our  being  officially  notified 
of  the  prices  agreed  upon  at  the  conference 
in  Washington.  We  read  quite  a  great  deal 
in  the  newspapers  and  heard  from  other  coal 
men  what  had  been  done,  but  we  think 
you  will  agree  with  us  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
wise  for  anyone  to  conduct  their  business 
based  on  what  they  read  in  the  papers  and 
hear  from  other  coal  men.  As  soon  as  we 
received  official  notification,  we  revised  our 
quotations  accordingly,  and  wish  to  state 
plainly  that  we  have  no  desire  to  take  any 
independent  action  whatever,  and  stand 
ready  at  all  times  to  make  the  coal  confer¬ 
ence  program  a  success. 

We  think  in  justice  to  us  that  you  should 
publish  something  in  your  paper  by  way 
of  explanation  of  our  position,  as  we  do  not 
want  to  appear  antagonistic  in  the  eyes  of 
the  coal  trade,  when  such  is  not  the  case. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Big  Run  Coal  Company. 

Jas.  M.  Shea, 
Treasurer. 


that  by  arranging  that  excess  or  unwar¬ 
ranted  profits  shall  be  subject  to  a  tax. 
The  records  of  these  individual  companies 
and  their  earnings  are  available  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  under  the  revenue  law.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible,  therefore,  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  control  the  revenue  by  imposing  a 
tax  on  excess  profits  in  coal. 

With  self-government  in  coal  under  the 
direction  and  approval  of  the  government 
you  get  the  maximum  amount  of  efficiency 
out  of  the  industry.  By  a  tax  on  excess 
profits  it  is  still  possible  to  reduce  the  reve¬ 
nue  to  what  you  would  consider  proper  for 
a  company  to  make. 


Provident  Coal  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  July  24. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  Clarkson  Coal  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  has  purchased  the  property  of  the  Provident 
Coal  Company  in  Belmont  county,  aggregating 
about  7,500  acres  of  No.  8  coal  land.  The  Bel¬ 
mont  Coal  Company  was  owned  by  Pickands, 
Mather  &  Co.  of  this  city,  and  the  consideration  is 
reported  to  be  $5,000,000  or  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  amount. 

At  the  present  tiirie  the  property  contains  two 
of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  mines  in  the  No.  8 
field.  They  are  located  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  railroads,  with  St. 
Clairsville  and  Fairport  as  shipping  points.  While 
no  information  was  given  out  here  in  regard  to 
the  output,  Worrell  Clarkson  of  the  Clarkson 
Coal  &  Dock  Company,  St.  Paul,  is  reported  in 
the  daily  papers  as  saying  that  it  is  about  1,500,- 
000  tons  annually. 

Mr.  Clarkson  will  be  the  president  of  the  Clark¬ 
son  Coal  Mining  Company  and  Charles  P.  White 
general  manager.  The  other  officers  have  not 
been  chosen.  Besides  Mr.  Clarkson,  other  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  northwest  are  included  in  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  property. 

Mr.  White  retires  from  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators’  Association  to  take 
up  his  new  duties.  Before  coming  to  Cleveland 
he  was  vice-president  of  the  Carnegie  Dock  &• 
Fuel  Company,  with  docks  at  Duluth  and  Superior 
and  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  and  prior  to  that 
general  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company 
in  charge  of  the  business  in  the  northwest,  with 
offices  at  Superior.  For  a  number  of  years  be¬ 
fore  the  latter  connection,  Mr.  White  was  in 
charge  of  other  dock  interests  in  the  northwest, 
with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis. 

General  offices  have  been  opened  at  715-724 
Rockefeller  building  in  this  city,  from  which  the 
operation  of  the  mines,  shipping  and  general  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  conducted.  The  greater  part  of  the 
output  will  go  to  lake  shipment,  it  is  said. 

This  is  the  second  big  deal  in  coal  properties 
made  within  the  past  week  by  Cleveland  interests, 
the  other  being  the  anthracite  property  purchaseil 
by  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  Both  add  to  Cleveland’s 
prestige  as  a  coal  shipping  center. 

Mr.  White  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators’  Association 
until  his  successor  is  selected  and  installed  in 
office. 
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Hardened  to  Injustice 

Whenever  we  see  coal  men  engaged  in  a 
fight,  we  think  of  a  fellow  who  used  to 
live  in  Ohio.  His  father  had  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  children  and  only  money  enough  to 
clothe  one.  So  he  would  buy  one  stout  suit 
a  year  for  the  biggest  and  then  pass  it  down 
the  line  as  the  others  grew  into  it.  The 
boy  in  question  was  the  last  of  the  line. 
When  the  suit  came  to  him,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  it  except  excellent  ventilation. 

Tliis  ragged  clothing  determined  his  view¬ 
point  for  life.  When  he  grew  to  manhood, 
he  apologized  every  time  he  indulged  him¬ 
self  in  a  new  suit.  He  would  have  felt  far 
lietter  if  he  could  have  bought  his  suits  at 
a  second-hand  store  or  could  have  picked 
u])  the  cast-offs  of  a  beggar.  In  his  scheme 
of  life  there  was  no  place  for  even  respect¬ 
able  clothing. 

Coal  men  have  become  accustomed  l)y 
years  of  experience  to  paying  a  dollar  a  ton 
to  produce  coal,  to  selling  it  at  ninety-five 
cents  or  less  a  ton,  and  to  borrow  the  dif¬ 
ference  at  the  bank.  They  have  become 
accustomed,  when  this  practice  had  gone  the 
limit,  to  throwing  the  mine  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  and  to  making  a  deal  with  a 
second  bank  to  cheat  the  first  one  out  the 
money  it  loaned. 

These  coal  men  are  so  used  to  trading 
dollars  at  a  loss  of  a  nickel  they  can’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  actually  they  are  making  or  have 
any  right  to  make  money  by  producing  and 


selling  coal.  When  they  have  made  a  dol¬ 
lar  and  are  challenged  because  they  have  it 
in  their  possession,  they  act  foolish  and  ad¬ 
mit  tliat  it  was  all  wrong  and  a  mistake. 

.\nd  it  is  all  wrong.  They  have  no  right 
to  a  j)rofit.  Why  the  devil  a  coal  man  • 
should  expect  to  make  and  keej)  any  money 
is  more  than  we  can  figure  out.  Still,  there 
are  a  few,  occasionally,  who  don’t  under¬ 
stand.  They  haven’t  yet  learned  that  mak¬ 
ing  money  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
other  fellow.  The  initiate  know  better. 
They  know  they  are  the  “stewards  of  the 
public  estate’’  in  coal.  And  the  steward  is 
a  servant  who  sleeps  in  the  attic  and  eats 
in  the  kitchen. 

The  older  coal  men  know  that  and  the 
newcomers  have  to  learn  it. 

So  our  advice  to  coal  men  is  this:  If  you 
find  a  dollar  in  your  pocket  and  hear  that 
a  political  investigation  is  coming,  get  ready 
to  make  your  apology.  The  way  to  get 
ready  is  to  give  it  back  and  then  to  hate 
yourself  cordially  for  harboring  an  ambi¬ 
tion  to  do  something  to  protect  your  family. 
Above  everything — apologize.  That  is  the 
way  to  handle  politicians. 


Playing  Politics 

In  the  old  days,  when  monarchies  still 
were  supposed  to  be  something  other  than 
common  nuisances,  it  was  said  to  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  friend  at  court.  The  the¬ 
ory  was  that  if  you  had  such  a  friend,  he 
would  plead  with  some  friend  of  his  who 
might  persuade  someone  in  the  court  circle 
to  persuade  someone  else  to  say  something 
to  the  crown  prince.  That,  it  was  believed, 
would  get  the  favor  granted  to  the  man 
who  wanted  it.  So  to  keep  open  this  line 
to  the  throne,  the  applicant  would  fill  the 
pockets  of  his  friend  with  money ;  would 
pay  off  his  gambling  debts ;  would  satisfy 
his  tailor,  and  would  procure  women  for 
him  to  play  with.  It  was  a  mean  little  game 
of  toadying  to  somebody  wbo  was  supposed 
to  have  influence. 

In  these  days  of  republics  there  is  no 
crown  prince  to  pass  the  word  on  to  the 
throne.  There  is  no  throne.  The  whole 
cheap  and  merchantable  line  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  highest  officer  of  the  state 
obeys  only  the  demands  of  public  sentiment. 
He  fights  wars  the  way  the  people  want 
them  fought.  He  appoints  as  generals  of 
the  army  the  men  whom  the  public  want. 
Legislation,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is 
passed  only  when  the  people  want  it.  Truly, 
the  voice  of  the  people  has  become  the  voice 
of  God. 

This  difference  is  something  that  the  coal 
men  have  never  understood.  They  never 
have  taken  the  public  into  their  confidence. 
They  continue  to  sit  in  meetings  to  discuss 
public  questions  and  permit  the  daily  press 
to  be  excluded.  They  return  to  their  offices 
and  refuse  to  see  the  daily  newspaper  re¬ 
porters.  They  fear  the  reporter  will  say 
his  word  in  a  way  which  is  not  precisely 
the  way  they  would  like  to  have  it  worded. 
They  .stand  on  their  “dignity’’  and  refuse  to 
discuss  their  case  in  the  open. 

Then  they  try  to  sneak  in  by  the  back 
way.  They  “have  a  friend  at  court.”  They 
know  a  politician  whom  they  have  helped 
to  elect  or  appoint.  They  talk  to  him,  in 
the  hope  that  he  will  talk  to  someone  else 
who,  in  turn,  will  talk  to  the  mayor,  the 
governor  or  the  president.  And  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  grope  around  in  these  dark  jias- 


sages  expecting  that  they  will  get  some¬ 
thing  thereby. 

Then  the  issue  which  concerns  them  is 
raised.  Public  sentiment  bestirs  itself.  The 
public  is  not  informed  about  coal  because 
coal  men  never  have  talked.  The  public 
has  only  half  the  truth  because  the  defense 
re.sted  without  putting  a  witness  on  the 
stand.  That  half  of  the  truth  looks  black. 
Thereupon  the  public  brings  its  pressure  to 
bear  on  tbe  mayor,  the  governor  and  the 
jiresident.  It  embraces  them  all.  Those  gen¬ 
tlemen  hear  their  master’s  voice  and  obey 
it.  All  the  work  of  the  coal  men  in  the  sub¬ 
terranean  passages  is  wiped  out  in  a  night. 
The  line,  built  up  with  extreme  care,  is 
broken  in  an  instant.  Months  of  work  at 
planning,  scheming  and  preparing  is  wiped 
out  in  an  hour.  The  coal  men  lose.  They 
lose  as  they  always  have  lost.  And  they 
lose  for  precisely  the  same  reason  they  al¬ 
ways  have  lost.  They  never  take  the  pub¬ 
lic  into  their  confidence.  They  deserve  to 
lose,  incidentally. 


We  Desert  ' 

Some  time  in  January,  last,  we  made  a 
survey  of  the  railroad  situation  and  came 
to  realize  that  the  major  difficulty  was  to 
get  enough  engines  to  move  the  cars.  Old 
engines  were  giving  out  rapidly  and  the 
shops  which  should  be  building  new  ones 
were  making  munitions. 

We  saw,  then,  that  the  nation  was  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  terrific  struggle  if  it  was  to 
get  enough  coal  by  the  coming  winter  to 
keep  the  people  from  freezing.  M’'e  even 
warned  the  daily  newspapers  that  the  new 
shortage — unless  something  was  done — 
would  probably  be  greater  than  the  old. 

From  that  moment,  and  for  six  months, 
vve  worried  ourselves  over  the  threatened 
plight  of  the  people.  We  talked  to  every 
man  who  would  listen.  We  pleaded  in  sea¬ 
son  and  out  that  something  should  be  done 
to  get  tbe  coal  moving.  We  even  were  so 
foolish  as  to  pass  on  to  the  people  at  Wash¬ 
ington  Eugene  McAuliflfe’s  suggestion.  He 
advised  that  locomotive  works  should  build 
only  locomotives  while  automobile  works 
should  take  over  their  munitions  contracts. 
We  pleaded  that  that  idea  be  considered. 

Then  the  public  spirited  citizens  began 
to  “regulate”  coal.  They  had  placed  before 
them  from  the  start  the  two  big  problems 
— to  get  a  supply  and  to  fix  a  proper  price. 
They  have  spent  weeks  discussing  coal.  In 
all  of  that  time,  not  a  half  hour  has  been 
given  to  the  matter  of  increasing  the  sup¬ 
ply.  Hours,  days  and  weeks  have  been 
given  to  baggling  over  a  difference  of  twen¬ 
ty-five  cents  a  ton  in  the  price.  The  cause 
of  the  distress  is  ignored.  The  effect  has 
monopolized  the  discussion. 

When  the  public  is  thus  deserted  by  its 
agents  and  wlien  nothing — absolutely  noth¬ 
ing — is  done  to  remove  the  real  danger,  we 
refuse  to  bother  our  heads  further  about 
wbat  is  to  become  of  the  people.  We  de¬ 
sert.  We  abandon  the  public’s  cause.  We 
refuse  to  bother  our  heads  about  the  danger. 
\\t  have  filled  our  own  basement  with  coal 
—after  much  pleading  with  the  retailer — 
and  now  we  propose  to  let  the  public  shift 
for  itself.  If  the  public  officials  wish  to 
ignore  the  shortage  and  to  go  on  talking 
about  price — if  they  propose  to  abandon  the 
cause  to  discuss  the  effect — we  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  we  should  further  worry’  our  heads 
about  the  outcome. 
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Plan  to  Control  Coal  by  Congress 

The  Pomerene  Amendment  to  the  Food  Bill  Throws  the  Control  of 
Coal  Into  the  Hands  of  the  Trade  Commission — What  the  Bill  Says 


VV.\SHiNCiT0N,  July  26. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  Lever  food,  feed  and  fuel  bill  which 
has  passed  the  House  and  Senate  is  now  in  con¬ 
ference.  On  Saturday,  July  21st,  when  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate,  the  romerene  amendment  was 
adopted.  This  amendment,  as  previously  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  correspondence,  authorizes  the 
.  resident  to  hx  the  price  of  coal  and  coke,  and 
as  an  alternative  proposition  authorizes  him  to 
take  over  mines  and  operate  them.  In  urging  the 
adoption  of  his  amendment.  Senator  Pomerene 
charged  that  coal  prices  were  excessive. 

The  present  indications  are  that  the  Pomerene 
amendment  will  be  retained  in  the  bill,  although  if 
it  is  will  largely  nullify  the  work  of  the  Coal  Pro¬ 
duction  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense. 

The  Senate  adopted  another  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  will  cause  considerable  controversy. 
This  amendment  creates  a  “Joint  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Conduct  of  the  War.”  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  is  opposed  to  this  amendment  and 
has  specifically  asked  for  its  defeat. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Pomerene  amend¬ 
ment  now  pending  in  conference: 

“(69)  Sec.  22.  That  it  is  necessary  and  proper, 
in  order  to  execute  the  powers  of  ^Congress  to 
raise  and  support  armies,  provide  and  maintain 
the  Navy,  and  properly  and  efficiently  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  author¬ 
ized  and  empowered,  whenever  and  wherever  in 
his  judgment  necessary  for  the  efficient  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  and  coke, 
wherever  and  whenever  sold,  either  by  producer 
or  dealer,  to  establish  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
and  to  regulate  the  method  of  sale,  transportation, 
distribution,  apportionment,  or  storage  thereof 
among  merchants  and  consumers,  domestic  or 
foreign ;  said  authority  and  power  may  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  him  in  each  case  through  the  agency  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  during  the  war 
and  for  a  period  of  one  year  thereafter,  or  for 
such  part  of  said  time  as  in  his  judgment  may 
may  be  necessary. 

“That  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  any 
such  producer  or  dealer  fails  or  neglects  to  con¬ 
form  to  such  prices  or  regulaiions,  or  to  conduct 
his  business  efficiently  under  the  regulations  and 
control  of  the  President  as  aforesaid,  or  conducts 
it  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest, 
then  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and  em¬ 
powered  in  every  such  case  to  requisition  and  take 
over  the  plant,  business,  and  all  appurtenances 
thereof  belonging  to  such  producer  or  dealer  as 
a  going  concern,  and  to  operate  or  cause  the  same 
to  be  operated  in  such  manner  through  such 
agency  as  he  may  direct  during  the  period  of  the 
war  and  one  year  thereafter,  or  for  such  part  of 
said  time  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary. 

“While  operating  or  causing  to  be  operated  any 
such  plants  or  business,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
essential  for  the  employment,  control,  and  com¬ 
pensation  of  the  employees  necessary  to  conduct 
the  same :  Provided,  That  whenever  any  person 
or  persons  entitled  to  receive  such  wages  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  rate  of  wages  so  fixed  by  the 
President,  he  or  they  shall  have  the  right  to  have 
the  reasonableness  of  such  wages  reviewed  and 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Con¬ 
ciliation  created  by  the  Act  approved  July  15, 
191.'!,  and  the  findings  of  said  board  fixing  the  rate 
of  wages  shall  be  conclusive  in  the  premises,  and 
said  board  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
for  carrying  this  proviso  into  effect. 

“That  if  the  prices  so  fixed,  or  if,  in  the  case 
of  the  taking  over  or  requisitioning  of  the  mines 
or  business  of  any  such  producer  or  dealer,  the 
compensation  or  damages  fixed  be  not  satisfactory 
to  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  the  same,  such 
person  or  persons  shall  be  paid  the  amount  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  President  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
sue  the  United  States  to  recover  such  other  sum 
as,  added  to  the  amount  so  paid,  will  be  just  com¬ 
pensation  in  the  manner  provided  by  section  24, 
paragraph  20,  and  section  145  of  the  Judicial 
Code. 

“That  any  producer  or  dealer  whose  plant, 
business  and  appurtenances  shall  have  been  requi¬ 
sitioned  or  taken  over  by  the  President  shall  be 
paid  a  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  for  the 
use  thereof  or  for  damages  incurred  thereby  dur¬ 


ing  the  period  that  the  same  may  De  requisitioned 
or  taken  over  as  aforesaid,  which  compensation 
and  damages  the  President  shall  fix  or  cause  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  such 
other  agent  or  agencies  as  he  may  designate. 

“Or  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  of  the  opinion  that  he  can  hereby  better  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  common  defense,  and  whenever,  in 
his  judgment,  it  shall  be  necessary  for  the  efficient 
prosecution  of  the  war,  then  he  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  and  empowered  to  require  any  or  all  pro¬ 
ducers  of  coal  and  coke,  either  in  any  special 
area  or  in  any  special  coal  fields,  or  in  the  entire 
United  States,  to  sell  their  products  only  to  the 
United  States  through  an  agency  to  be  designated 
by  the  President,  such  agency  to  regulate  the 
resale  of  such  coal  and  coke,  and  the  prices 
thereof,  and  to  fix  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
such  producers  by  the  United  States,  and  to 
establish  rules  for  the  regulation  of  and  to  regu¬ 
late  the  methods  of  production,  transportation, 
distribution,  apportionment,  or  storage  thereof 
among  merchants  and  consumers,  domestic  or 
foreign,  and  to  make  payment  of  the  purchase 
price  thereof  to  the  producers  thereof,  or  to  the 
person  or  persons  legally  entitled  to  said  pay¬ 
ment. 

“That  within  fifteen  days  after  notice  from  the 
agencies  so  designated  to  any  producer  of  coal 
and  coke  that  his,  or  its,  output  is  to  be  so  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  United  States  as  hereinbefore  de¬ 
scribed,  such  producer  shall  cease  shipments  of 
said  product  upon  his  own  account  and  shall 
transmit  to  such  agency  all  orders  received  and 
unfilled  or  partially  unfilled,  showing  the  exact 
extent  to  which  shipments  have  been  made 
therein,  and  thereafter  all  shipments  shall  be  made 
only  on  authority  of  the  agency  designated  by 
the  President,  and  thereafter  no  such  producer 
shall  sell  any  of  said  products  except  to  the 
United  States  through  such  agency,  and  the  said 
agency  alone  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  purchase  during  the  continuance  of  the  require¬ 
ment  the  output  of  such  producers. 

“That  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  such  products 
so  purchased  shall  be  based  upon  a  fair  and  just 
profit  over  and  above  the  cost  of  production,  in¬ 
cluding  proper  maintenance  and  depletion  charges, 
the  reasonableness  of  such  profits  and  cost  of 
production  to  be  determined  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  if  the  prices  fixed  by  the  said 
commission  of  any  such  product  purchased  by  the 
United  States  as  hereinbefore  described  be  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to 
the  same,  such  person  or  persons  shall  have  the 
right  to  sue  the  United  States  in  the  manner 
provided  for  by  section  24,  paragraph  20,  and 
section  145  of  the  Judicial  Code,  to  recover  such 
other  sum  as  added  to  the  amount  so  fixed  will 
be  just  compensation.  All  such  products  so  sold 
to  the  United  States  shall  be  sold  by  the  United 
States  at  such  unform  prices,  quality  considered, 
as  may  be  practicable  and  as  may  be  determined 
by  said  agency  to  be  just  and  fair. 

“Any  moneys  received  by  the  United  States  for 
the  sale  of  any  such  coal  and  coke  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  be  used  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  further  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  Any  moneys  not  so  used  shall  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re¬ 
ceipts. 

“That  when  directed  by  the  President,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  is  hereby  required  to 
proceed  immediately  with  all  possible  dispatch  to 
make  full  inquiry  giving  such  notice  as  it  may 
deem  practicable  into  the  cost  of  producing  under 
reasonable  efficient  management  at  the  various 
places  of  production  the  following  commodities, 
to  wit :  Coal  and  coke. 

“The  books,  correspondence,  records,  and 
papers  in  anyway  referring  to  transactions  of  any 
kind  relating  to  the  mining,  production,  sale,  or 
distribution  of  all  mine  operators  or  other  persons 
whose  coal  and  coke  have  or  may  become  subject 
to  this  section,  and  the  books,  correspondence, 
records,  and  papers  of  any  person  applying  for 
the  purchase  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  United 
States  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  inspection 
by  the  said  agency,  and  such  person  or  persons 
shall  promptly  furnish  said  agency  any  data  or 
information  relating  to  the  business  of  such  per¬ 
son  or  persons  which  said  agency  may  call  for, 
and  said  agency  is  hereby  authorized  to  procure 


the  information  in  reference  to  the  business  of 
such  coal-mine  operators  and  producers  of  coke 
and  customers  therefor  iiu  the  manner  provided 
for  in  sections  6  and  9  of  the  said  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  approved  September  26,  1914,  entitled  “An 
Act  to  create  a  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to 
define  its  powers  and  duties,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,”  and  said  agency  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  exercise  all  the  powers  granted  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  by  said  Act  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

“Having  completed  its  inquiry  respecting  any 
commodity  in  any  locality  it  shall,  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  decided  to  fix  the  prices  at  which  any 
such  commodity  shall  be  sold  by  producers  and 
dealers  generally,  fix  and  publish  maximum  prices 
for  both  producers  of  and  dealers  in  any  such 
commodity,  which  maximum  prices  shall  be  ob¬ 
served  by  all  producers  and  dealers  until  further 
action  thereon  is  taken  by  the  commission. 

“In  fixing  maximum  prices  for  producers  the 
commission  shall  allow  the  cost  of  production,  in¬ 
cluding  the  expense  of  operation,  maintenance, 
depreciation,  and  depletion,  and  shall  add  thereto 
a  just  and  reasonable  profit. 

_  “In  fixing  such  prices  for  dealers,  the  commis¬ 
sion  shall  allow  the  cost  to  the  dealer  and  shall 
add  thereto  a  just  and  reasonable  sum  for  his 
services  in  the  transaction.  There  shall  be  but 
one  such  dealer  between  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  or  user. 

“The  maximum  prices  so  fixed  and  published 
shall  not  be  construed  as  invalidating  any  contract 
in  which  prices  are  fixed,  made  in  good  faith, 
prior  to  the  establishment  and  publication  of 
maximum  prices  by  the  commission. 

“Whoever  shall,  with  knowledge  that  the  prices 
of  any  such  commodity  have  been  so  fixed  by 
the  commission,  ask,  demand,  or  receive  a  higher 
price  in  violation  of  this  section,  shall,  upon  con¬ 
viction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
three  years  or  both.  Each  independent  trans¬ 
action  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

“Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
restricting  or  modifying  in  any  manner  the  right 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  have 
in  its  own  behalf  or  in  behalf  of  any  other  Gov- 
ernrnept  at  war  with  Germany  to  purchase, 
requisition,  or  take  over  any  such  commodities 
for  the  equipment,  maintenance,  or  support  of 
armed  forces  at  any  price  or  upon  any  terms  that 
may  be  agreed  upon  or  otherwise  lawfully 
determined.” 


Anthracite  Miners  Demands 

Wilkes-B.\rre,  Pa.,  July  25. — An  outcome  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers’  convention  in  session 
here  last  week  will  in  all  likelihood  be  a  demand 
that  the  contract  under  which  the  175,000  hard 
coal  miners  are  working  be  reopened  and  the 
check-off  system  of  collection  of  union  dues  and 
the  closed  shop  be  granted  in  the  industry. 

The  check-off  demand,  that  has  been  the  bone 
of  contention  in  every  wage  conference,  came  be¬ 
fore  the  convention  this  afternoon  in  the  partial 
report  of  the  resolutions  committee.  The  commit¬ 
tee  concurred  in  a  resolution  demanding  the 
check-off  and  giving  the  reason  as  the  desire  to 
avoid  button  strikes  and  other  petty  tie-ups.  The 
delegates  adopted  the  resolution.  A  few  minutes 
later  another  resolution  demanding  the  closed 
shop  was  read  and  the  committee  reported  non¬ 
concurrence.  The  non-concurrence  was  taken, 
the  committee  reported,  because  it  believed  the 
matter  covered  in  the  check-off  resolution  that 
had  been  adopted. 

President  John  T.  Dempsey  called  the  attention 
of  the  delegates  to  the  fact  that  the  check-off 
and  closed  shops  are  not  the  same  by  any  means, 
and  said  that  in  some  places  where  the  check-off 
is  in  effect  there  is  no  closed  shop,  the  companies 
collecting  dues  from  members  only. 

When  the  convention  passes  these  demands  the 
district  officers  will  be  instructed  to  present  the 
demands  to  the  operators.  First  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  have  the  union  in  the  other  two  anthra¬ 
cite  districts  concur  in  the  demands.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  operators  will  be  asked  to  give  the 
union  leaders  a  conference. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago 

Joseph  F.  Lake  of  S.  C.  Awhrey  &  Co., 
El  Faso,  Texas,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  on  Mon¬ 
day  of  this  week. 

A.  Mitchell  of  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  returned  the  early  part  of  this  week  from 
a  business  and  pleasure  trip  into  the  east.  He 
was  gone  about  a  week  or  ten  days. 

M.  R.  Kelly  and  Clark  T.  Roberts  of  E.  L. 
Hedstrom  &  Co.  went  to  Toledo  on  Wednes¬ 
day  of  this  week  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Mrs. 
Webb,  wife  of  a  member  of  the  George  M. 
Jones  Coal  Company. 

The  hearing  before  the  public  utilities  commis¬ 
sion  on  the  request  of  Illinois  railroads  for  an 
increase  of  fifteen  cents  a  ton  in  coal-carrying 
rates  ended  Thursday  afternoon,  and  a  decision 
is  expected  early  next  week.  Arguments  by 
counsel  for  the  coal  operators  and  those  repre¬ 
senting  the  carriers  took  up  the  day’s  session. 

As  indicating  how  coal  men  are  standing  by 
the  Washington  conference  understanding,  the 
Chicago  jobbers  are  now  taking  the  position 
that  they  will  not  sell  coal  to  other  jobbers 
unless  it  is  merely  a  case  of  helping  another 
fellow  out  when  he  needs  some  coal  to_  fill  a 
contract.  Since  such  transactions  are  without 
profit  they  are  very  few.  The  jobbers  are  also 
refusing  to  buy  coal  from  other  jobbers  and  are 
refusing  to  nay  the  maximum  price  on  coal 
with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  get  a 
commission  beyond  that.  In  other  words,  the 
Chicago  jobbers  are  living  up  to  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Washington  understand¬ 
ing. 

Now  that  the  railroad  situation  is  becoming 
bothersome  attention  is  being  called  to  a 
species  of  embargoes  placed  by  four  railroads 
this  week.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Hock¬ 
ing  Valley  and  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  have 
given  notice  that  they  refuse  from  now  on  to 
allow  their  hopper  and  twin  drop  cars  to  move 
beyond  Chicago.  The  reason  ascribed  is  that 
they  fear  western  lines,  when  they  come  into  pos¬ 
session  of  these  cars,  will  steal  them.  The 
Louisville  &  Nashville  goes  still  farther  and 
announces  that  it  will  not  allow  its  hopper 
cars  to  move  north  of  the  Ohio.  The  coal  men 
are  asking,  “If  the  railroads  have  to  place  em¬ 
bargoes  in  the  middle  cJ  summer,  what  is  going 
to  happen  when  the  crops,  the  troops  and  the 
munitions  begin  to  move  in  the  fall?”  Supple¬ 
menting  this  dangerous  situation  is  the  fact  that 
the  car  supply  at  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  mines 
is  worse  than  it  ever  has  been  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Recent  reports  indicate  that  a  fifty 
per  cent  car  supply  is  the  maximum.  This 
comes  at  a  time  when  ordinarily  the  mines  are 
getting  a  100  per  cent  car  supply. 

In  a  statement  to  the  coal  dealers  of  Chicago, 
Percy  B.  Coffin,  business  manager  of  the  B6ard 
of  Education,  says:  “Sealed  proposals  will,  be 
received  at  the  Bureau  of  Purchases  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  Room  730  Tribune  Building,  until 
12  o’clock  noon,  Friday,  August  3,  1917,  for  fur¬ 
nishing  and  delivering  coal  to  the  school  and 
other  buildings  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
City  of  Oiicago  for  the  period  commencing 
August  1,  1917,  and  ending  June  30,  1918,  in 
accordance  with  specifications  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  above  mentioned.  Each  proposal  for  any 
one  of  the  seventeen  fuel  districts  must  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  deposit  of  $200  in  money  or  cer¬ 
tified  check  on  a  responsible  bank  located  and 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  made  pay- 
aide  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
Chicago.  Such  deposit  or  deposits  shall  be  re¬ 
turned  to  each  bidder  whose  bid  is  rejected,  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  successful  bidder,  upon  his  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  contract,  otherwise  the  deposit  or  de¬ 
posits  to  be  retained  by  the  Board  of  Education 
as  liquidated  damages  for  the  bidder’s  failure  to 
e.xecute  said  contract.  The  Board  of  Education 
reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  and  all  pro¬ 
posals.  No  proposal  will  be  considered  unless 
Ihe  party  offering  it  shall  furnish  evidence  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  pos¬ 
sessing  the  necessary  facilities  and  pecuniary  re¬ 
sources  to  furnish  and  deliver  coal  in  the  man¬ 
ner  required  by  these  specifications,  and  must 
show  evidence  that  they  have  made  proper  con¬ 
tracts  and  agreements  with  coal  mine  owners  for 
the  purchase  of  the  coal  required.” 

One  of  the  big  difficulties  in  the  present  price 
fixing  situation  and  brought  out  by  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  upper  lake  docks  is:  They  have 
been  buying  coal  since  the  first  of  last  Janu¬ 
ary.  They  have  been  moving  it  since  the  first 
of  last  April.  They  had  on  hand,  therefore,  an 
enormous  quantity  of  coal  on  July  1st,  which 
was  bought  and  paid  for  at  prices  prevailing 


prior  to  the  fixing  of  the  agreement  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Very  little  of  this  coal  was  bought  as 
low  as  the  permitted  maximum  of  $3  to  $3.50. 
Quite  a  quantity  of  it  was  bought  as  high  as 
$4.50  to  $5  a  ton.  Those  docks  are  having  to 
charge,  for  example,  $7.50  f.  o.  b.  the  docks  for 
Pocahontas  mine  run  coal.  In  the  meantime, 
the  all-rail  price  is  $5.45.  There  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  $1.55  which  must  be  taken  care  of  in 
some  kind  of  way.  The  upper  lake  docks  want 
to  know  how  it  is  to  be  done  and  the  under¬ 
standing  is  that  they  are  going  to  continue  to 
charge  $7.50  for  the  time  being  at  least,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  people  will  have  to  have  both  the 
high  priced  and  the  low  priced  coal  in  order 
to  get  any  supply  at  all.  At  the  same  time  it 
gives  the  retailer  quite  a  problem  to  know  what 
price  to  charge  since  he  is  getting  his  coal 
from  one  source  at  $5.45  and  another  source 
at  $7.50.  Just  how  this  is  going  to  be  handled 
is  one  of  the  puzzles  that  will  have  to  be  put 
up  to  somebody  for  solution.  The  dock  figures 
for  the  same  reason  as  previously  given,  are 
$7.  The  equivalent  all-rail  price  is  $5.80.  The 
difference  is  $1.20. 


Weekly  Coal  Report 

Weekly  report  on  the  production  of  bituminous 
coal  and  the  causes  of  losses  of  working  time, 
compiled  by  the  Geological  Survey,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  July  21,  1917. 

Figures  collected  by  the  Survey  indicate  that 
the  bituminous  mines  of  the  country  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  working  to  75  per  cent  of  their  capacity  possi¬ 
ble  by  utilizing  the  labor  force  at  present  available. 

The  ratio  of  tonnage  produced  to  full-time  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  three  weeks  ending  June  23,  June 
30  and  July  7  for  twelve  operators’  associations 
reporting  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  produced  in  the  country  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Per  cent  of  present  full-time  output  produced  in  cer¬ 
tain  states  by  all  operators  making  weekly  reports: 

Per  cent  of  full-time  output  pro¬ 


duced  in  wek  ending: 

State —  June  23  June  30  July  7 

Indiana  .  68.3  69.5  73.0 

Illinois  .  65.9  72.7  78.2 

Ohio  .  70.5  65.5  76.3 

Pennsylvania  .  75.5  72.3  75.4 

Eastern  Kentucky  and 

Tennessee  .  63.2  72.8  75.0 

United  States* .  72.9  71.4  76.5 


*Embraces  twelve  associations  with  a  combined  produc¬ 
tion  of  about  one-fourth  of  the  production  of  the  country. 


The  increase  in  the  percentage  of  full-time  ca¬ 
pacity  produced  from  71.4  for  the  week  ending 
July  30  to  7C.5  for  the  week  ending  July  7  is 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  mines  were  shut 
down  on  July  4,  and  the  railroads  were  therefore 
able  to  supply  more  of  the  cars  ordered  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week. 

Actual  tonnage  losses,  below  full-time  capacity, 
as  reported  by  six  associations  representing  ap¬ 
proximately  one-fifth  of  the  production  of  the 
country,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Tonnage  produced  and  causes  of  loss: 

Per  cent 
of  full- 

Actual  Losses,  time  output 

Production  all  causes  Pro- 
(net  tons)  (net  tons)  duced  Lost 
1,495,272  664,055  72.5  27.5 

1,516,267  659,020  69.7  30.3 

1,335,861  444,163  75.0  25.0 


Full-time 

Week  weekly 

ended  capacity 

Tune  23 . 2,059,327 

Tune  30 . 2,175,287 

July  7 . 1,780,024 

(5  day  week) 

Per  cent  of  full-time  output  lost 
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For  the  three  weeks  reported,  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  average  loss  was  fully  one-half  million 
tons,  which  would  indicate  that  the  weekly  output 
of  mines  of  the  whole  country  is  not  less  than 
two  million  tons  below  full-time  capacity.  By  far 
the  greatest  factor  concerned  in  the  losses  was 
the  inadequate  car  supply.  Thirty-one  per  cent  of 
the  total  full-time  capacity  of  these  representative 
mines  was  lost  because  the  supply  of  cars  at  the 
mine  mouth  was  insufficient.  Other  important 
causes  were  labor  deficiency,  crippling  the  indus¬ 
try  to  4.5  per  cent  of  its  full-time  capacity,  and 
mechanical  breakdowns  within  the  mines  to  which 
losses  amounting  to  3.2  per  cent  of  the  full-time 
output  were  attributed.  No  mines  reporting  to  the 
Geological  Survey  mentioned  losses  because  of  no 
market  for  their  product. 


Pocahantas-Logan  Co. 

A  large  new  mining  organization  for  West 
Virginia  developments  is  the  Pocahontas- 
Logan  Coal  Company  of  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
which  has  been  incorporated  with  an  $8,000,000 
capitalization  by  Wm.  E.  Deegans,  president  of 
the  American  Banking  &  Trust  (Company  of 
Huntington  and  associates.  This  company 
consolidates  eleven  Logan  county  coal  com¬ 
panies,  having  a  combined,  capitalization  of 
$5,000,000  and  a  monthly  production  of  100,000 
tons  of  coal.  The  properties  are  located  in  the 
Guyan  Valley,  Norfolk  &  Western  and  Big 
Sandy  coal  fields  and  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway.  Ten  thousand 
acres  of  coal  land  are  included  with  the  various 
mining  plants.  The  Alene,  Slab  Fork,  Orville, 
Albert,  New  Pocahontas,  Pocahontas  Smoke¬ 
less,  Guyan  Valley,  Deegans-Eagle  and  Faulk¬ 
ner  coal  corporations.  Paragon  Collieries  Com¬ 
pany  and  Franklin  Mining  Company  are  the 
eleven  companies  referred  to.  Mr.  Deegans 
will  be  the  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  new  company,  and  his  associates  are  O.  C. 
Huffman,  L.  N.  Frentz,  John  Huffmeier,  O.  J. 
Deegans  and  John  Faulkner. 


New  Silo  Coal  Pockets 

These  pictures  are  two  views  of  the  new  coal 
pockets  recently  built  for  M.  A.  Joshel  of  Geneva, 
ill.  They  are  of  the  silo  type  and  are  made  of  con¬ 
crete.  The  reservoirs  will  hold  one  thousand  tons 
of  coal.  The  structure  is  sixty  feet  high  and  each 


The  Joshel  coal  jockets  supplanting  the  buildings 
in  the  foreground.  View  looking  north. 

of  the  pockets  is  eighteen  feet  in  diameter.  The 
machinery  is  actuated  by  a  seven  and  a  half  horse 
power  electric  motor.  The  coal  will  be  dumped 
into  a  pit  at  the  east  side  of  the  building  and 
elevated  into  the  bins  by  means  of  this  machinery. 
The  plant  which  is  located  on  the  tracks  of  the 
Chicago  &  North-Western  Railroad  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Fox  river,  towers  over  the  adja¬ 
cent  buildings  and  presents  a  most  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  plans  and  the  building  were 
accomplished  by  the  Gifford-Wood  Company, 
the  pockets  are  expected  to  be  in  operation  within 
a  short  time. 


These  pockets  tozoer  above  the  surrounding  build¬ 
ings.  This  is  a  view  looking  west. 


A  new  Cleveland  corporation  is  the  P.  O. 
Meintire  Coal  Company  which  will  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $10,000.  The  incorporators  are  W.  R. 
Winn,  L.  A.  Kujawski,  Z.  F.  Harris,  C.  J.  Buck- 
ley  and  R.  S.  Force. 
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Facts  Which  Determine  Our  Export  Prospects  and  England,  will  be  general  manager  of  the 

new  shipyards. 


The  Export  Situation 

At  Hampton  Roads  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain 
any  free  lots  of  coal.  Government  requirements 
continue  very  heavy,  and  there  is  considerable 
uncertainty  always  as  to  the  arrival  of  vessels 
that  the  Government  nominates.  When  these  do 
not  arrive  promptly,  other  bottoms  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted,  but  this  does  not  cancel  the  arrival  of 
the  original  nominated  boat,  and  when  it  shows 
up  the  suppliers  are  expected  to  load  it  promptly, 
which  means  considerable  confusion  among  sup¬ 
pliers,  who  have  coal  on  hand  intended  for  com¬ 
mercial  contracts. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  suppliers  that  a  satisfactory 
basis  of  alloting  the  seven  to  eight  million  tons 
of  coal  to  be  taken  by  the  Navy  and  Army,  will 
result  from  the  conference  held  in  Washington 
yesterday,  at  which  a  committee  of  operators 
from  each  state  took  part.  Should  this  matter 
be  cleared  up,  both  export  and  domestic  business 
can  be  transacted  more  satisfactorily  than  is  at 
present  the  case. 

It  is  hard  to  secure  quotations  for  spot  coals, 
for  the  reason  that  practically  every  ton  going 
over  the  Hampton  Roads  piers  at  the  moment  is 
being  applied  on  contracts  or  taken  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Domestic  business  is  confined  very 
closely  to  the  price  of  $3.36  per  gross  ton  at  the 
mines,  while  foreign  bunker  and  export  coals 
are  unrestricted  as  to  price,  leaving  them  to  sell 
at  whatever  the  purchaser  is  willing  to  pay. 
The  prevailing  quotation  for  spot  coals  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  is  around  $6  to  $6.50  per  ton. 

The  pooling  of  coal  at  Hampton  Roads  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  commence  on  August  1st.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  at  this  writing,  that  the  principal  shippers 
to  the  piers  are  unwilling  to  enter  into  the  pooR 
ing  arrangement  unless  they  are  advised  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  at  Washington  that  such 
a  course  is  legal  and  that  it  will  not  result  in 
prosecution.  Up  to  this  time,  the  coal  men  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  any  statement  from  the 
attorney  general  as  to  what  action  he  may  take. 
Inasmuch  as  the  principal  shippers  to  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  piers  were  recently  acquitted  in  a  most 
lengthy  and  expensive  trial,  from  the  government 
prosecution,  they  do  not  want  to  invite  further 
prosecution  by  entering  into  the  pooling  arrange¬ 
ment  and  then  have  the  Department  of  Justice 
indict  them  for  what  they  may  term  is  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law. 

Bunker  requirements  continue  heavy  at  all  of 
the  Atlantic  ports,  with  prices  being  paid  for  for¬ 
eign  bunkers  about  $1  per  ton  advanced  over  the 
domestic  prices. 

Foreign  Freight  Rates 

W,  W.  Battie  &  Co.’s  Produce  Exchange,  New 
York,  report  as  of  July  23: 

The  freight  market  is  practically  the  same  as  a 
week  ago.  A  number  of  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  were  chartered  for  export  coal  during  this 
period,  but  none  of  these  fixtures  have  been  re¬ 
ported.  It  is  becoming  extremely  difficult  to  se¬ 
cure  steamers  for  export  coal,  owing  to  the  great 
scarcity  of  tonnage,  but  we  still  have  a  number 
of  steamers  available  for  coals  to  Brazil  and 
the  West  Indies. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  on  coal  by  steam¬ 
er  as  follows : 

West  Coast  of  Italy  ?;  Marseilles,  about  $100;  Spari- 
ish  ports,  about  175  s  to  Atlantic;  about  185s  to  Medi- 
terannean  (Spanish  dues  for  account  of  cargo.)  Note: 
Charters  for  Italy,  France  and  Spain  read:  “Lay  days  to 
commence  on  steamers’s  arrival  at  or  off  port  of  dis¬ 
charge.”  Montevideo,  140s  to  150s;  La  Plata  or  Buenos 
Aires,  140s  to  150s;  Rosario,  150s  to  160s:  Santos,  about 
$34  net;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  about  $32  net;  to  a  good  port 
in  Chile,  $16.50  to  $17.50;  Havana,  $5.00  to  $5.25;  Car¬ 
denas  or  Sagua,  about  $6.75;  Cienfuegos,  $7.00  to  $7.25; 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  about  $10.50;  St.  Lucia,  about 
$10.50;  St.  Thomas,  $8.50  to  $9.00;  Barbados,  about 
$10.50;  Kingston,  $7.00  to  $7.25;  Curacao,  $8.75  to  $9.25 
ind  p.  c. ;  Santiago,  about  $7.25;  Guantanamo,  about 
$7.25;  Bermuda,  $6.00  to  $6.50;  Vera  Cruz,  $9.00  to 
$10.00;  Tampico,  $9.00  to  $10.00. 

Monster  Shipbuilding  Program 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  took  two 
important  steps  this  week  toward  the  completion 
of  its  programme  for  the  construction  of  one  of 
the  largest  shipbuilding  plants  in  the  world  when 
it  incorporated  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  Company  with  capital  of  $3,000,000 
and  concluded  tentative  arrangements  for  the 
purchase  of  eighty-six  acres  of  land  in  the  Ne- 
ark  meadows.  The  corporation  recently  pur¬ 
chased  sixty-two  acres  adjoining,  so  that  it  now 
has  148  acres  fronting  on  Newark  Bay. 

The  new  shipbuilding  yard  will  lie  between  the 


Passaic  and  Hackensack  rivers  and  is  the  largest 
acreage  obtained  by  any  concern  on  the  flats. 

Plans  for  the  new  shipbuilding  yards  have  been 
perfected  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  will  proceed  immediately  to  erect  twelve 
ways.  The  corporation  hopes  to  begin  within  six 
months  the  building  of  steel  ships. 

It  is  believed  that  the  corporation  is  preparing 
to  build  ships  for  the  government  to  the  extent  of 
the  latter’s  requests  and  the  capacity  of  the  new 
shipbuilding  yards. 

The  project  will  start  with  an  estimated  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $6,000,000  and  its  growth  will  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  business  received. 

Steel  for  the  construction  of  the  ships  will  be 
furnished  by  the  American  Bridge  Company,  an¬ 
other  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  company  will  erect  on 
the  new  property  one  of  the  largest  fabricated 
steel  plants  in  the  world  and  that  it  was  estimated 
approximately  5,000  operatives  would  be  employed. 

Robert  McGregor,  who  for  eight  years  has 
been  looking  after  the  Steel  Corporation’s  ship¬ 
ping  business  and  has  had  much  experience  in 


Plan  to  Speed  Up 

Washington,  July  26. — Fairfax  Harrison, 
chairman  of  the  Railroads’  War  Board,  has 
given  out  the  following  statement  concerning 
the  distribution  of  cars: 

In  ordering  empty  freight  cars  to  be 
promptly  moved  from  one  railroad  to  another, 
regardless  of  ownership,  the  Railroads’  War 
Board  has  adopted  a  policy  new  to  American 
railroad  usage  and  hopes  thereby  to  solve  the 
problem  of  rapidly  mobilizing  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  the  freight  cars  necessary 
to  handle  the  abnormal  government  and  com¬ 
mercial  traffic  that  war  conditions  have  pro¬ 
duced. 

Reports  to  the  War  Board  from  the  Car 
Service  Commission  show  that  orders  have 
been  given  to  thirty-six  separate  railroads  to 
ship  immediaetly  68,814  freight  cars  to  fifty- 
four  other  railroads.  These  cars  are  being 
moved  without  load  and  in  the  quickest  pos¬ 
sible  time. 

The  reports  show  further  that  46,682  cars 
have  actually  been  received  by  the  roads  for 
whose  benefit  this  arbitrary  movement  is  or¬ 
dered,  and  that  51,795  cars  have  already  been 
delivered  by  the  initial  roads  to  intermediate 
lines  in  the  direction  of  ultimate  destination. 

Among  the  immediate  and  important  results 
of  this  redistribution  of  cars  will  be  the  in¬ 
creased  facilities  for  the  prompt  shipment  of 
lumber  to  the  army  cantonment  sites  and  the 
ship  building  yards.  Lumber  for  cantonments 
is  to  be  supplied  from  the  Carolinas,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas. 
Thousands  of  extra  cars  have  been  supplied  to 
the  lines  operating  in  these  states. 

Mississippi  and  Alabama  will  supply  the  bulk 
of  the  lumber  for  new  wooden  ships  that  are 
being  built,  and  the  extra  cars  ordered  there 
assure  the  movement  of  lumber  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  shipyards. 

The  movement  of  lumber  for  commercial 
purposes  is  likewise  being  facilitated  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Alabama  and  Tennessee. 

In  addition  to  accelerating  the  lumber  move¬ 
ment,  the  redistribution  of  cars  is  expected  to 
assist  materially  in  the  transportation  of  grain 
from  the  middle  west  to  the  east.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  facilitated  the  shipping  of  potatoes  and 
other  produce  from  Texas  and  the  southeast. 
It  has  also  provided  additional  facilities  for 
moving  live  stock  from  Texas  into  the  western 
pasturage  territory. 

The  following  table  shows  the  lines  to  which 
cars  have  been  ordered  from  other  railroads 
by  the  Car  Service  Commission: 

No.  cars 
ordered 


Alabama,  Tennessee  &  Northern .  1,012 

Alabama  &  Vicksburg . 750 

Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic .  1,200 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  .  4.300 

Central  of  Georgia  .  800 

Chicago  Great  Western  .  1,500 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha .  1,500 

Cincinnati,  Bluffton  &  Chicago  .  16 

Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western .  800 

Chicago  &  Alton .  700 

Chicago,  Findlay  &  Ft.  Wayne .  100 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois .  895 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific .  2,000 

Carolina,  (jlinchfield  &  Ohio .  200 

Delaware  &  Hudson .  48 

Georgia  .  875 


Recent  Coal  Freight  Charters 

Schr.  Silver  Leaf  (Br.),  283  tons.  New  York  to  Gua- 
daloupe,  coal,  private  terms. 

Schr.  -  (615  tons).  New  York  to  Halifax,  N.  S., 

coal,  $5.95. 

Str.  Gijones  (Nor.),  1,275  tons,  Virginia  to  Cienfuegos, 
coal,  about  $7.25.  “Prompt.” 

Schr.  Florence  Howard,  683  tons,  Atlantic  Range  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  coal,  about  $26. 

Str.  Tuscan,  Baltimore  to  Cuba,  coal,  private  terms. 


Many  schooners  carry  on  an  active  trade  be¬ 
tween  Curacao,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  the 
West  Indies,  earning  higher  freights  than  ever 
before  and  receiving  heavy  cargoes.  Of  the  315 
steamers  of  2,002,530  tons  that  cleared  from  Wil¬ 
lemstad  in  1916,  172  were  American,  with  a  ton¬ 
nage  of  754,013;  60  Dutch,  421,859;  24  British, 
2'94,898 ;  24  Norwegian,  123,600;  12  Spanish,  182,- 
432;  10  Italian,  175,568;  6  Swedish,  24,887;  4 
Venezuelan,  9,147;  and  3  Danish,  16,126.  There 
were  1,069  Dutch  sailing  vessels  of  102,075  tons 
clearing  in  1916 ;  174  Venezuelan,  30,022 ;  37  Col¬ 
ombian,  7,274;  32  Dominican,  9,553;  7  British, 
4,725 ;  6  American,  1,514 ;  1  Danish,  1,097 ;  and  1 
Swedish,  718 ;  a  total  of  1,327  vessels  and  156,- 
978  tons. 


the  Car  Movement 


Georgia  &  Florida .  200 

'  ulf  Coast  Lines  . 925 

Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern . 050 

Georgia,  Southern  &  Floricfa  .  250 

Gulf  &  Ship  Island .  870 

Illinois  Central  .  5,777 

International  Great  Northern .  159 

Kansas  City  Southern  .  200 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient .  300 

Louisiana  &  Arkansas  .  400 

Louisville  &  Nashville  .  6,737 

Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Co .  1,000 

Meridian  &  Memphis  .  250 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas .  1,200 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis .  1,500 

Missouri  Pacific  .  4,000 

Mississippi  Central  .  550 

Mobile  &  Ohio  .  5,284 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis .  2,250 

New  Orleans  Great  Northern  .  700 

Norfolk  Southern  .  1,909 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac .  100 

San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass .  250 

San  Antonio  Uvalde  &  Gulf .  183 

Seaboard  Air  Line .  1,550 

Southern  Railway  System .  2,192 

Sunset  Central . ^ .  21,100 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco  .  1,500 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  .  5,949 

Soo  Lines  .  1,400 

Texas  Mexican  .  158 

Texas  Pacific  .  500 

Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western .  300 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western .  159 

Tremont  &  Gulf  .  100 

Union  Pacific .  300 

Vandalia  .  200 

Wabash  . 500 


68,814 

The  roads  from  which  the  cars  were  ordered 
and  the  number  ordered  from  each  are  as 
follows: 

No.  of  cars 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe .  100 

Ann  Arbor  .  700 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  .  4,900 

Boston  &  Maine .  5,692 

Boston  &  Maines  .  5,692 

Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis .  425 

Chicago  &  Alton  .  150 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois .  130 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy .  400 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  .  1,000 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey .  1,950 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton .  300 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul .  200 

Colorado  &  Southern  .  300 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western .  1,023 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  .  300 

Erie .  1,550 

Illinois  Central  .  300 

Kansas  City  Southern  .  100 

Lehigh  Valley  .  2.775 

Louisville  &  Nashville  .  450 

Michigan  Central  .  2,500 

Missouri  Pacific  .  1,000 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas .  100 

Mobile  &  Ohio  .  200 

New  York  Central  .  9,103 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis .  2,948 

Norfolk  &  Western  .  2.754 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford .  1,700 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  .  2,400 

Pennsylvania  System  .  18,709 

Seaboard  Air  Line  .  275 

Southern  Railway  System  .  2.320 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco .  50 

vSt.  Louis  Southwestern  .  100 

Western  Maryland  .  300 


08,811 


The  Scandinavian-American  Stcam.ship  Com¬ 
pany  has  purchased  the  new  stcamsliip  Nevada, 
which  is  to  be  used  in  tlie  translantic  trade.  The 
steamship  Frederick  VTII,  one  of  the  larger  ves- 
•sels  of  tlie  line,  will  be  tied  up  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  coal. 
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General  Review 

Demand  Continues  to  Grow  While  Produc¬ 
tion  Falls  Off  With  Car  Shortages  and 
Some  Labor  Troubles — Government  Con¬ 
trol  Advocated 

This  week  and  next  will  unquestionably 
stand  out  as  the  most  momentous  in  the  history 
of  the  coal  industry  in  the  United  States.  The 
events  included  a  conference  of  coal  operators 
at  Washington  to  complete  the  plan  of  volun¬ 
tary  regulation  and  self  government  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  conference  of  June  26th  to  28th; 
the  passage  by  the  Senate  of  the  bill  to  include 
control  of  coal  with  control  of  food  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States  through  the 
agency  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  a 
conference  in  Illinois  to  try  to  figure  a  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  of  price  and  the  development 
that  in  midsummer  the  railroads  were  showing 
astounding  failure  to  carry  coal  to  market,  thus 
threatening  a  vast  increase  in  the  shortage  of 
coal  whicli  already  is  alarming  those  who  are 
well  informed. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  that  govern¬ 
ment  regulation,  whatever  its  purpose,  concerns 
itself  solely  with  the  question  of  price  and 
leaves  the  mines  without  relief  in  the  matter 
of  cars  which  alone  are  necessary  to  get  the 
coal  to  market.  Regulation  so  far  is  concern¬ 
ing  itself  entirely  with  the  effect,  while  neg¬ 
lecting  the  cause  of  the  shortage. 

The  situation  is  so  complicated  because  of 
the  great  diversity  of  opinion  and  the  conflict 
constituted  authority,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  concrete  statement  of  what  is 
being  done  or  even  of  what  is  likely  to  be 
done.  In  the  whole  situation  only  three  facts 
are  outstanding. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  the  operators  on 
their  free  coal  are,  within  the  territory  of  the 
Ihiited  States,  adhering  religiously  to  the  max¬ 
imum  price  of  $3  to  $3.50  for  steam  and  domes¬ 
tic  sizes  respectively.  Meanwhile  bunkering 
and  off  shore  business  are  free  from  price  re¬ 
strictions  and  the  prices  charged  there  are  the 
only  indication  of  what  inland  markets  would 
be  on  free  coal  without  price  limitation.  Those 
prices  rule  at  $6  to  $6.50  a  ton,  indicating  that 
the  operators  are  voluntarily  renouncing  on 
free  coal  a  profit  of  from  $3  to  $3.50  a  ton. 

The  second  fact  is  that  the  shipments  by 
lake  so  far  this  year  show  a  shortage  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  consumption  of  last  year  of 
2,860,000  tons.  It  was  expected  that  by  mid¬ 
season  these  shipments  would  increase,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  showing  a  progres¬ 
sive  decline,  the  figures  for  each  month  adding 
to  the  shortages  compared  with  the  shipments 
of  a  year  ago.  This  is  one  place  where  the 
shortage  of  coal  is  definitely  measured,  be¬ 
cause  the  figures  at  the  head  of  the  lakes  are 
kept  with  extreme  care. 

The  third  fact  is  that  the  retailers  and  house¬ 
holders  are  showing  a  desire  and  intention  to 
store  coal,  but  they  are  not  able  to  get  it.  The 
reason  for  their  failure  to  get  coal  at  a  time 
when  the  car  supply  should  be  100  per  cent  of 
the  rated  capacity  of  the  mines  is  that  southern 
Illinois  mines  are  getting  a  scant  fifty  per 
cent,  central  Illinois  is  getting  a  scant  sixty 
per  cent  and  Indiana  mines  are  getting  about 
sixty  per  cent,  while  the  condition  of  the  mines 
in  the  east  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  four 
eastern  railroads  have  placed  restrictions  on 
the  movement  of  their  cars  to  their  own  rails. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  all  eastern 
railroads  are  supplying  only  forty  to  sixty-five 
per  cent  of  cars,  indicates  a  failure  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  system  and  hence  explains  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  retailers  and  householders  to  get 
the  coal  they  want  to  store.  The  point  has 
been  reached  now  where  the  mining  companies 
are  not  measuring  their  unfilled  orders  by  pos¬ 
sible  days  run,  but  by  thousands  of  cars. 

To  indicate  the  extent  of  this  car  shortage 
and  the  extent  of  the  accumulated  orders,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  one  mining  com¬ 
pany,  which  has  a  productive  capacity  of  better 
than  20,000  tons,  has  on  its  books  unfilled 
orders  for  7,500  cars. 

To  add  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  coal  sup¬ 
ply,  reports  come  from  eastern  fields  that  the 
miners  are  almost  in  open  rebellion  and  are 
taking  advantage  of  every  pretext  to  start 
trouble  and  close  down  the  mines  for  a  few 
days.  We  know  of  one  entire  producing  dis¬ 
trict  which  is  threatened  with  a  serious  dis¬ 
turbance  among  its  miners  and  an  interrup¬ 
tion  of  mining  for  a  minimum  of  two  and  very 
possibly  four  weeks. 

With  this  dangerous  situation  prevailing. 


politicians  are  playing  politics  with  coal.  They 
do  not  understand  the  seriousness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  they  see  only  the  opportunity  to  advance 
themselves  politically.  It  is  to  be  understood 
here  that  this  is  not  the  customary  statement 
that  is  made  on  that  subject.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  a  mild  assertion  of  the  serious  fact 
that,  if  necessary,  can  be  supported  by  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence. 


Chicago  Market 

III  Grades  of  Coal  Are  Extremely  Short, 
IVhile  the  Car  Supply  Is  Growing  Shorter 
and  the  Labor  Situation  Is  Threatming 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Chicago,  III.,  July  2'6,  1917. 

While  the  whole  nation  is  busy  discussing  the 
question  of  coal  price,  the  one  real  danger  in 
tlie  coal  situation  grows  unobserved.  The  danger 
is  of  a  serious  shortage  of  coal.  It  is  empha¬ 
sized  more  every  day  than  it  was  the  day  before. 
People  are  trying  to  store  coal  and  cannot.  The 
retailers  are  trying  to  get  a  little  ahead  but 
cannot.  The  railroads  are  trying  to  run  but  they 
can’t  get  the  cars.  They  are  trying  to  supply 
cars  but  they  cannot  get  the  engines  to  move  them. 
There  you  come  to  the  crux  of  the  present  sit¬ 
uation,  which  is  that  motive  power  is  short  and 
coal  isn’t  going  to  market  regardless  of  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  the  operators,  retailers  and  house¬ 
holders  to  move  it.  And  every  day  the  situation 
is  just  a  little  worse  than  it  was  the  day  before. 
Regardless  of  this  gripping  fact,  in  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  discussion  is  turned  entirely  on  the  price 
which  is  wholly  an  irrelevant  matter,  the  big 
danger  being  considered. 

d'he  situation  is  well  illustrated  by  the  con¬ 
dition  in  anthracite.  Two  months  ago  one  of 
the  leading  distributors  in  Chicago  was  volun¬ 
teering  the  advice  that  coal  would  be  abundant 
by  the  middle  of  July.  Today  this  concerns 
shipments  are  less  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
Meanwhile,  the  demand  is  growing  because  the 
people  want  to  store  coal  and  because  those  who 
use  Pocahontas  coal  are  now  trying  to  get  an¬ 
thracite.  Distributors  and  retailers  alike  are 
genuinely  alarmed  and  the  one  insistent  question 
is  as  to  when  anthracite  is  going  to  begin  to 
move.  Cars  are  scarce  in  the  east,  boats  are 
scarce  on  the  lakes  and  the  car  movement  to  the 
west  is  small. 

In  Franklin  county  the  operators  are  not  mea¬ 
suring  the  extent  to  which  they  are  oversold  by 
a  few  days  run,  but  by  thousands  of  cars.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  far  behind  they  are  be¬ 
cause  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  the  car  sit¬ 
uation  is  going  to  be.  When  the  railroad  should 
lie  furnishing  100  per  cent  of  equipment  they 
are  giving  a  scant  fifty  per  cent  of  capacity.  Mean¬ 
while  the  orders  are  piling  in  from  all  over  eigh¬ 
teen  states.  Retailers,  railroads  and  steam  plants 
want  coal.  The  situation  is  critical  to  say  the 
least  and  what  is  most  aggravating  is  that  those 
who  are  trying  to  regulate  the  matter,  are  con¬ 
cerning  themselves  solely  with  the  prices  and 
are  ignoring  the  questions  of  cars  and  increasing 
the  supply. 


F.  O.  B. 

Franklin  County —  Chicapo 

Lump  . $4.60@4.85 

Furnace  .  4.60@4.85 

Small  egg  .  4.60@4.85 

Stove  .  4.60@4.86 

Chestnut  .  4.60 

Mine  run .  3.85@4.10 

Screenings  . 3.85@4.10 


F.  O.  B. 
Mines 
$3.50@3.75 
3.50@3.75 
3.60@3.7.S 
3.50@3.75 
3.50 

2.75@3.00 

2.75@3.00 


In  Williamson  county  the  situation  is  in  no 
sense  different  from  that  in  Franklin  county  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  car  supply  is  a  little  worse  if  any¬ 
thing.  The  mines  are  being  oversold  and  are 
getting  less  than  a  fifty  per  cent  car  supply.  The 
operators  are  struggling  to  catch  up  with  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  flood  of  orders  coming  from  every 
department  of  the  market.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  permitted  maximum  price  is  the  only 
one  quoted. 

F.  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Williamson  County —  Chicago  Mines 

Lump  . $4.60@4.S6  $3.60@3.75 

Egg  .  4.60@4.85  8.50@3.75 

No.  1  washed .  4.60@4.85  3.60@3.75 

No.  2  washed .  4.60@4.85  3.60@3.75 

Screenings  and  Mine  Run .  S.85@4.10  2.76@3.00 


In  Saline  county  the  car  situation  was  extremely 
bad  the  latter  part  of  last  week,  but  was  better 
for  the  first  three  days  of  this  week.  On  Wednes¬ 
day,  however,  the  car  supply  tightened  up  again 
and  the  mines  were  closed  down  in  the  main  on 
Thursday.  About  all,  the  mines  can  do  is  to  run 
a  part  of  the  time  for  the  first  three  days  of  the 
week  and  then  a  few  scattering  hours  the  last 
three  days.  It  is  taking  most  of  the  cars  to 
fill  the  contracts  and  free  coal  is  almost  unknown. 


-  ^  F  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Saline  County—  Chicago  Mines 

1-U'"P  . $4.a0@4.85  $3.60@3.75 

Mine  run .  3.85@4.10  2.76@3.00 

Screenings  .  3.85@4.10  2.75@3.00 

In  Central  Illinois,  the  car  supply  has  not  been 
quite  so  good  this  week  as  it  was  last  and  this 
with  a  growth  in  demand  streng;thened  up  the 
prices  considerably.  Domestic  lump  is  quoted 
at  $3.25  to  $3.50,  mine  run  at  $2.50  to  $2.75, 
screening  at  $2.25  to  $2.50.  This  means  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  of  about  twenty-five  cents  a  ton 
over  last  week. 


,  .  F.  o.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

central  Illinois —  Chicago  Mines 

Eiunp  . $4.U@4.36  33.25@3.50 

EKK  .  4.11  @4.36  3.25@3.50 

.  4.11@4.36  3.25@3.50 

Mine  run .  3.36@3.61  2.59@2.75 

Screenings  .  3.11@3.36  2.25@2.50 


In  Peoria-Fulton  counties  the  situation  is  again 
becoming  critical.  The  C.  B.  &  Q.  have  served 
notice  that  the  car  supply  will  be  decreased  which 
means  a  curtail  of  the  output  from  mines  located 
on  that  line.  The  M.  &  St.  L.  have  removed  a 
few  of  the  car  loading  restrictions  but  not  enough 
to  allow  a  free  market  of  all  coal.  The  results  of 
these  conditions  has  caused  a  slight  increase  in 
prices. 


Lump  .... 

Egg  . 

Nut  . 

Mine  run 
•Screenings 


F.  O.  B.  Mines 
. .  .$3.00@3.50 
. .  .  3.00@3.25 
...  3.00@3.50 
...  2.50@3.75 
. .  .  2.00@2.25 


In  Indiana  the  car  supply  was  very  bad  the 
last  few  days  of  last  week,  amounting  to  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  at  all.  This  supply  improved  a 
trifle  the  first  part  of  this  week,  but  fell  off  again. 
Prices  on  No.  4  coal  have  been  the  maximum  al¬ 
lowed,  $3.50  on  domestic  sizes  and  $2.75  on  steam 
sizes.  On  No.  5  coal  the  prices  have  been  a  trifle 
easier,  ranging  about  as  follows:  Lump  coal,- 
$2.(5  to  $3.00;  mine  run,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  screenings, 
$2.25  to  $2.50.  If  anyone  had  a  buying  order, 
however,  it  would  be  impossible  to  execute  it  at 
those  figures. 


Clinton — 

No.  4  domestic  lump. . . 

No.  4  mine  run . 

No.  4  screenings  . 

No.  5  and  6  mine  run. 
No.  5  and  6  screenings 


F.  p.  B.  F.  O.  B. 
Chicago  Mines 
$4.47  $3.50 

3.72  2.75 

3.72  2.75 

3.72@4.22  2.75@3.25 

3.22  2.25 


Knox  County — 


Lump  .  4.07@4.32  3.00@3.25 

Egg  .  4.07@4.32  3.00@3.25 

Mine  run .  3.57@3.82  2.50@2.75 


The  Pocahontas  situation  is  explained  by  the 
statement  of  one  sales  agent  who  said  this  week 
that  if  he  had  a  thousand  cars  of  mine  run  coal 
he  could  sell  it  between  noon  and  evening.  This 
statement  was  confirmed  by  several  other  sales 
agents  who  said  that  the  demand  was  hopelessly 
in  excess  of  the  supply  the  latter  being  extremely 
small.  The  retailers  are  having  demands  every 
day  for  smokeless  coal  for  flat  building  trade, 
but  simply  cannot  get  the  coal  and  many  of  them 
are  practically  depleting  their  storage  piles  to 
satisfy  the  current  demand.  Prices,  of  course, 
under  the  circumstances,  are  close  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $3.25  and  $3.75  respectively  for  mine  run 
and  lump  and  egg. 


Smokeless — 

Mine  run. _ 

Lump  and  egg 


F.  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 
Chicago  Mines 
$5.45  $3.25 

5.95  3.75 


Hocking  coal  is  almost  out  of  question  right 
now.  The  Hocking  Valley  and  the  Toledo  &  Ohio 
Central  Railways  are  refusing  to  allow  their  twin 
drop  and  hopper  equipment  to  move  be3’ond  Chi¬ 
cago.  This  leaves  only  a  few  flat  cars  in  which 
to  move  coal.  The  amount  coming  to  Chicago 
is  extremely  small  because  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
upper  lake  demand. 

F.p.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Hocking —  Chicago  Mines 

Domestic  lump . $5.55  $3.75 


Kanawha  coal  is  kept  out  of  this  market  by  a 
shortage  of  cars  and  the  ruling  on  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Railroad  that  its  larger  cars  will  not  be 
allowed  to  move  west  of  Chicago.  There  is  quite 
a  dernand  for  coal  west  of  here  which  cannot  be 
supplied  except  at  higher  prices  over  the  docks. 

F.  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Kanawha —  Chicago  Mines 

Domestic  lump . $5.80  $3.75 


The  demand  for  eastern  Kentucky  is  larger  than 
it  was  at  any  time  in  the  last  year  and  the  supply 
is  shorter.  The  latter  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  railway  will  not  allow 
its  hopper  cars  to  move  north  of  the  Ohio  river. 
This  restricting  the  shipments  to  practically  noth¬ 
ing  at  all.  Prices  of  course  are  the  maximum  of 
$3.25  and  $3.75  on  steam  and  domestic  sizes 
respectively. 

F.  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Eastern  Kentucky —  Chicago  Mines 

Domestic  lump . $5.55@5.80  $3.60@3.75 

Egg  .  5.55@6.80  S.60@3.75 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 

Operators  Refuse  to  Sell,  Being  Uncertain 

of  Labor  and  Transportation,  While  Con¬ 
sumers  Delay  Buying,  Expecting  a  Price 
Break 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

1502  Oliver  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  26,  1917. 

New  business  has  continued  quiet  in  both  the 
coal  and  coke  markets  the  past  week  due  to  the 
uncertainties  of  labor,  and  shipping  facilities,  and 
also  to  the  very  widely  differing  newspaper  re¬ 
ports  and  individual  statements  made  by  people 
that  know  less  about  the  coal  business  than  they 
do  about  other  things,  however  little  they  may 
know  about  them. 

Attorney  General  McGhee,  of  Ohio,  is  quoted  in 
the  daily  prints  thus— “The  average  cost  of  rnin- 
ing  coal  in  this  state  is  $1.50  a  ton  at  the  mines 
and  that  the  maximum  price  of  $2.50  at  the  mines 
would  be  excessive  while  the  rates  of  $3.00  and 
$3.50  agreed  upon  between  coal  operators  and 
government  officials  is  declared  excessive.”  And 
Senator  Penrose  is  credited  with  the  following 
referring  to  the  action  of  operators  at  Wash¬ 
ington  in  connection  with  government  officials — 
“The  end  of  this  kind  of  legislation,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  coal  industry  and 
the  closing  of  the  mines,  and  neither  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  nor  the  private  consumer  will  have  any 
coal  at  all.  There  has  been  much  hysteria  on 
the  subject.  Everybody  has  been  supplied  with 
coal  up  to  date,  and  while,  of  course  there  may 
be  speculators  in  the  coal  business,  as  there  un¬ 
doubtedly  are  in  the  cotton  business,  they  are 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  trade. 

“The  prices  agreed  upon  are  only  tentative  and 
subject  to  revision  based  upon  the  findings  of  the 
I'ederal  Trade  Commission  regarding  the  cost 
of  coal  production.  The  alternative  proposed, 
namely,  to  handle  the  entire  coal  production  of 
the  country  by  a  separate  Federal  Commission  in 
which  no  experienced  operator  shall  have  a  part 
is  a  step  towards  catastrophe.” 

And  so  it  goes.  In  the  meantime  we  find  the 
operators  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  are  religiously 
keeping  their  agreement  and  selling  their  product 
at  $3.00  to  $3.50 — the  only  quotations  one  hears. 

The  demand  for  free  coal  continues  strong  and 
the  production  short.  A  few  months  ago,  when 
higher  prices  prevailed,  operators  were  offering 
big  bonuses  to  miners  for  making  full  time,  and 
overtime,  in  order  to  increase  the  output,  but 
under  today’s  “regulations”  that  cannot  be  done, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  labor  on  the  job 
with  any  certainty. 

More  coal  is  being  shipped  to  Canadian  points 
on  contracts  that  bring  a  better  price  than  spot 
deliveries,  hence  the  market  is  a  barren  one  so  far 
as  spot  is  concerned. 

Another  factor  is,  that  the  By-product  Coke 
maker  is  after  all  the  free  coal  that  he  can  get, 
and  crying  for  more,  but,  in  the  Connellsville- 
Westmoreland  district  where  the  coal  producer 
was  wont  to  supply  the  by-product  man  coal,  he 
now  finds  that  he  can  use  it  more  profitably  to 
make  coke,  at  $10.00  to  $12.00  per  ton,  than  sell 
the  coal  at  present  prices — hence  he  makes  coke 
— and  this  is  in  better  supply  than  for  some  time 
past,  for  this  reason,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
lietter  car  supply— with  furnace  somewhat  softer 
at  $10.00  to  $12.00  and  foundry  $13.00  to  $14.00, 
and  here  again  it  is  rumored  that  coke  readjust¬ 
ments  will  come  with  the  lower  coal  prices  and 
such  adjustments  will  be  welcome  to  furnace  peo¬ 
ple,  as  coke  has  gone  to  three  or  four  times  the 
basis  of  ordinary  times ;  but  so  has  iron,  and  with 
present  high  quotations  on  iron  and  steel  the 
manufacturer  will  pay  almost  any  price  for  coke. 

Nominal  quotations  in  the  Pittsburgh  Fuel 
market  today  would  be— 


Coal,  mine  run,  f.  o.  b.  mine . $  3.00@  3.2.') 

Coal,  slack,  f.  o.  b.  mine  .  3.00@  3.25 

Coal,  lump  .  3.50(a>  3.75 

Furnace  coke  (spot) .  10.00@11.00 

Furnace  coke  (cont) .  9.50@I0.00 

Foundry  coke  (cont) .  12.00@12.50 

Foundry  coke  (spot) .  13. 50@  14.00 


Other  factors  that  have  more  or  less  effect  on 
trade  are  such  as  follow: 

On  July  18th  it  was  announced  that  no  more 
cars  would  be  placed  on  the  Buffalo,  Rochester 
&  Pittsburgh  Railway  sidings  where  coal  is  loaded 
from  wagons.  The  announcement  came  from  the 
Buffalo  office  and  contained  no  stated  time  for 
the  continuance  of  the  order. 

Unless  it  is  rescinded  immediately  local  opera¬ 
tors  say  75  mines  in  this  vicinity  will  have  to 
close.  There  are  150  mines  which  load  their 
product  by  wagon  after  hauls  of  one  to  five  miles 
and  75  of  these  are  on  the  B.  R.  &  P. 

A  meeting  of  thin-seam  coal  operators  of  But¬ 


ler  and  Mercer  counties  was  held  last  week  at 
Butler,  Pa.,  to  arrange  for  having  consideration 
in  the  matter  of  fixing  prices.  The  thin-seam 
operators  claim  that,  because  of  extra  expense  to 
them  in  taking  out  coal,  they  could  not  continue 
production  at  a  price  that  might  be  satisfactory 
to  operators  of  thick  veins. 

Preliminary  arrangements  were  made  at  the 
meeting  to  form  a  permanent  organization  of 
thin-seam  operators  of  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  and  to  send  representatives  to  Washington 
to  present  their  case  to  government  officials. 

Eight  coal  operators  from  northern  and  eastern 
Ohio  met  in  Cleveland  last  week  and  agreed  to 
the  plan  of  Governor  Cox  to  regulate  the  out¬ 
put  of  coal  in  the  state  so  that  private  consumers 
may  be  supplied  before  the  large  users. 

Plans  for  a  “state  clearing  house”  where  6,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  may  be  sold  to  domestic  users, 
were  discussed.  Another  meeting  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Vein  Operators’  Association  is  to  be  held 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  plan. 

Pittsburgh  News  Items 

Ohio  coal  operators  and  state  officials  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  by  which  6,000,000  tons 
of  coal  will  be  conserved  for  domestic  use  and 
will  be  sold  at  a  fair  price.  “An  abundant  supply 
in  every  community  of  the  state”  is  guaranteed. 

The  Johnstown  Coal  &  Coke  Company  has  been 
organized  with  Andrew  B.  Crichton  and  Harry 
A.  Crichton  as  the  principal  owners.  A  charter 
has  been  granted  the  concern  and  offices  have 
been  opened  in  the  Farmers’  Trust  &  Mortgage 
building.  The  new  concern  is  a  selling  concern 
and  will  handle  the  output  of  the  Beachley  Coal 
Company,  the  Berryburg  Coal  Company  and  other 
operations.  A.  B.  Crichton  is  president  and  Harry 
Crichton  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  firm. 

Preliminary  work  to  put  into  operation  No.  7 
mine  of  the  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Company, 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  where  an  explosion  occurred 
October  19,  1916,  with  a  loss  of  11  lives,  was 
begun  recently  when  three  helmet-men  headed 
by  former  State  Mine  Inspector  Samuel  McMa¬ 
hon,  broke  the  seal  covering  the  main  shaft  and 
entered  in  a  bucket. 


Detroit  Trade 

Detroit,  Mich.,  July  26. — {Special  Correspon¬ 
dence.) — With  midsummer  here,  the  situation  in 
the  coal  trade,  according  to  jobbers  and  whole¬ 
salers  is  virtually  as  tense  as,  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  it  might  be  in  midwinter.  Continued 
shortage  of  labor  at  the  mines,  the  high  price  of 
labor,  deficiency  of  car  supply  on  coal  moving 
railroads  and  railroad  embargoes;  all  these  are 
factors  which  jobbers  say  have  a  part  in  main¬ 
taining  stringency  of  coal  supply  in  the  Detroit 
market. 

While  coal  supply  continues  below  normal,  de¬ 
mand  both  in  the  steam  and  domestic  branches 
of  the  trade  is  irregular  and  lacking  in  the  vol¬ 
ume,  which  jobbers  say  should  be  apparent.  The 
cause  for  seeming  indifference  of  buyers  is  found 
in  maintenance  of  prices  which  the  consumers 
regard  as  high  and  may  be  ascribed  in  part  also 
to  the  diminished  activity  of  some  steam  plant 
consumers  and  more  directly  to  the  feeling  of 
uncertainty,  which  prevails  not  only  in  the  coal 
trade  but  among  the  consumers,  in  consequence 
of  activities  of  the  federal  government  and  public 
statements  of  various  officials  associated  with 
the  government. 

Meantime  many  Detroit  consumers  of  steam 
coal  are  reported  to  be  withholding  orders  and 
seemingly  trusting  to  chance  or  some  miraculous 
development  to  assure  them  of  obtaining  coal 
when  it  is  needed. 

Increasing  pressure  of  demand  for  railroad 
equipment  already  is  noted  in  other  lines  for  the 
movement  of  military  supplies  and  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  used  in  manufacture  of  njunitions,  for  mov¬ 
ing  lumber  to  army  cantonments  and  handling 
crop  shipments.  Demand  for  cars  from  all  these 
forms  of  traffic  will  increase  steadily,  the  jobbers 
say,  while  other  demands  will  be  developed  with 
the  movement  of  large  bodies  of  troops  and  the 
necessity  of  handling  the  food  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  of  the  soldiers. 

Conditions  in  the  lake  trade  are  taking  on  an 
aspect  more  encouraging  for  consumers  in  the 
northwest.  Shipments  last  week  exceeded  900,000 
tons  and  it  is  being  predicted  the  current  week 
will  see  at  least  1,000,000  tons  loaded  and  bring 
the  movement  for  the  month  to  approximately 
4,000,000  tons.  Vessel  capacity  seems  adequate 
for  requirements. 


Kansas  City  Trade 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  26.— Trade  at  Kansas 
City  during  the  past  week  has  been  greatly  cur¬ 
tailed,  pending  the  outcome  of  the  investigation 
into  the  affairs  of  the  Southwestern  Coal  Oper¬ 
ators’  Association,  ordered  by  the  supreme  court 
last  Tuesday  on  the  application  of  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  McAllister.  It  has  been  announced  some¬ 
what  generally  that  the  prices  on  this  market  were 
subject  to  an  increase  of  twenty-five  cents  a 
ton  August  1.  Operators  and  wholesalers  and 
the  more  reputable  retail  concerns  have  pre¬ 
dicted  for  some  time  that  the  prices  were  sure 
to  increase  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter 
months.  Consequently  there  was  to  be  expected 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the  volume  of  retail 
business  here  during  the  past  week.  However, 
this  increase  to  the  trade  has  practically  been’ 
curtailed  by  the  order  of  the  supreme  court  for 
a  probe  into  the  affairs  of  the  association. 

Very  few  concerns  are  quoting,  except  on  rare 
occasions,  prices  for  future  delivery  except  prices 
subject  to  revision  after  August  1  without  no¬ 
tice. 

The  Southwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators’ 
Association  is  composed  of  incorporated  com¬ 
panies  doing  business  mainly  in  Missouri,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  The  association  and 
nearly  all  of  the  companies  have  offices  at  Kan¬ 
sas  (Tity,  Mo.  The  companies  composing  the 
association  are :  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Company, 
J.  R.  Crowe  Coal  &  Mining  Company,  Western 
Coal  &  Mining  Company,  Kansas  City  Midland 
Coal  &  Mining  Company,  McCrew  Coal  Com- 
pany,  Jackson-Walker  Coal  &  Mining  Company, 
Farmers’  Fuel  Company,  Northwestern  Coal  & 
Mining  Company,  all  Missouri  corporations;  the 
Northern  Central  Coal  &  Mining  Company,  a 
Connecticut  corporation;  the  Cherokee  Crescent 
Coal  Company  and  the  Mayer  Coal  &  Mining 
Kansas  corporations.  The  officers  of 
the  association  are  i  Fred  W.  Lukins,  presi- 
dent;  R.  G.  Kellogg,  vice-president,  and  A.  T. 
Cheatham,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  probe  was  ordered  by  the  supreme  court 
upon  information  filed  against  the  association  by 
the  attorney-general,  alleging  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  had  violated  anti-trust  and  anti-combinaticn 
laws  by  conspiring  to  restrain  trade,  stifle  compe¬ 
tition,  limit  and  control  the  available  supply  and 
divide  the  territory  in  buying  and  selling  coal 
in  Missouri,  It  is  also  alleged  that  the  prices 
of  coal  have  increased  from  $1.50  to  $4.00  per 
ton  during  the  past  three  years  and  that  it  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  production  has  in¬ 
creased  from  the  standpoint  of  higher  wages 
approximately  fifteen  cents  per  ton. 

Following  the  issuance  of  the  order  for  the 
investigation.  Judge  Major  J.  Lilly,  of  Moberly, 
Mo.,  was  appointed  special  commissioner  and 
examiner  to  conduct -the  investigation  and  take 
testimony.  Judge  Lilly  immediately  qualified  and 
issued  a  summons  to  the  association  to  produce 
before  him  for  inspection  all  books  and  records 
of  the  association  dating  from  May  14,  1915, 
to  the  present  at  the  Hotel  Baltimore,  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  on  Tuesday,  July  31. 

The  probe  has  been  threatened  by  Attorney- 
General  McAllister  for  some  time.  According  to 
the  operators  in  the  Kansas  City  market,  it  was 
expected  to  come  sooner  than  it  did. 

Fred  W.  Lukins,  president  of  the  association 
and  general  manager  of  the  Waverly  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  is  delighted  at  the  order  for  the  investiga¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Lukins  said:  “Our  mines  are  at  the 
present  time  operating  at  a  loss  and  have  been 
for  the  past  three  months.  If  the  public  was  in 
any  way  shocked  at  the  high  prices  of  coal  a 
year  ago,  they  are  in  a  position  to  be  more 
thoroughly  so  this  season  than  they  were  a  year 
ago,  or,  rather,  they  should  be.  Steel  has  in¬ 
creased  from  $30  to  $130  per  ton  since  the  war. 
Coal  has  not  increased  anywhere  near  propor¬ 
tionately  to  the  increase  of  mining  costs.  Prices 
of  materials  which  we  have  to  buy  have  in¬ 
creased  from  100  to  500  per  cent  and  the  price 
of  labor  has  increased  more  than  thirty-five  per 
cent.  It  is  a  very  sparing  estimate  to  say  that 
the  price  of  coal  production  has  increased  sev¬ 
enty-five  cents  per  ton.  Soft  coal  in  tin’s  market 
is  not  selling  at  the  cost  alleged  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  clauses  and  never  has.  Soft  coal  can 
be  had  at  the  mines  in  Kansas  at  the  price  of 
$3.50  per  ton  and  in  Missouri  at  a  price  of  $3.00 
per  ton.  In  the  Kansas  City  market  soft  coals 
have  never  sold  for  more  than  $5.00  per  ton. 
although  in  eastern  markets  the  prices  have  often 
gone  as  high  as  $10.00  per  ton  for  soft  coals. 
The  prices  here,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
operators  are  forced  to  pay  more  for  their 
supplies  here  than  they  do  in  the  east,  have 
never  been  as  high  as  they  are  there.” 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

The  Buyers  Are  Trying  to  Break  the  Market 
at  a  Time  When  Demand  Is  Overiulielm- 
ing  and  Cars  Are  Scarce. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
7()a  Lyric  Building, 

Cincinnati,  July  2G. 

Few  untoward  incidents  have  arisen  to  ruffle 
the  steady  trend  of  the  market  at  this  point.  The 
general  assumption  is  that  the  established  price 
is  being  closely  adhered  to,  and  yet,  the  rumors 
that  will  not  down  of  jobbers  offering  high 
prices  for  shipments  cause  a  little  eye-brow  lift¬ 
ing,  though  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  trace 
these  down  to  actualities. 

Road  men  and  others  who  have  been  up  in 
Michigan  come  back  with  a  new  angle.  They 
say  that  they  have  run  into  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  where  orders  have  been  placed  for  In¬ 
diana  and  Illinois  coal  and  the  answer  that  they 
have  received  when  queries  were  thrown  out  was 
that  this  is  intended  as  a  “squeeze  play”  to  force 
the  West  Virginia  prices  down.  Just  where  the 
effect  can  come  in  is  hard  to  divine.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  mines  are  now  crowded  to  the  top  of  pro¬ 
duction  to  supply  orders  that  are  already  in. 

In  some  quarters  the  suggestion  is  made  that 
the  demands  of  the  Government  for  fuel — the 
distrilnition  of  which  called  operators  from  fields 
directly  adjacent  to  Cincinnati,  to  Washington 
for  conference — will  have  its  effect  upon  the 
already  hard  run  effort  to  fill  orders  for  com¬ 
mercial  coal.  If  these  were  not  in  the  cluttered 
up  condition  they  are,  this  angle  might  be  a 
point  for  turning  sales.  But  if  the  deliveries 
are  pro  rated  the  demand  amounts  to  one  and 
under  two  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  fields 
affected. 

Traffic  conditions  are  in  a  bad  way  again.  The 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  which  has  enjoyed  a  fairly 
good  return  of  empties  to  the  mines  has  been 
forced  into  the  embargo  class  and  it  was  hoped 
that  this  would  be  raised  the  latter  part  of  the 
week.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  has  been  filling 
up  its  Kenova  yards  and  in  consequence  the  move¬ 
ment  over  the  scales  at  Portsmouth  has  been 
slow  on  its  own  lines  and  it  has  affected  the 
movement  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  coal  to  the 
Hocking  Valley  and  lake  points.  The  new  cut-off 
that  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  have  installed  to 
hook  up  with  lake  carriers  with  connections  at 
Columbus  and  near  Portsmouth  is  due  to  be 
opened  within  the  next  few  days,  and  this  should 
prove  a  great  help  in  moving  the  lage  tonnage^ 

Some  of  the  Cincinnati  folk  are  dubious  as 
to  what  figure  this  is  going  to  cut  in  the  tonnage 
that  moves  through  this  city.  With  the  connect¬ 
ing  rails  here  it  would  appear  that  the  cutting 
down  of  business  will  be  slight  for  a  large  amount 
of  the  movement  has  gone  in  a  round-about  way 
through  the  Columbus  channel  for  years. 

Retailers  are  now  cleaning  up  their  yards  for 
the  fall  business.  All  of  them  are  urging  the 
users  of  domestic  coal  who  have  been  tardy  in 
putting  in  their  supply  to  hurry  up  or  they  may 
find  themselves  squeezed  a  little  later  on.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  observant  folk  have  pretty  well 
taken  the  warning,  though  what  the  future  will 
brink  will  show  the  extent.  The  cut  in  price  of 
a  dollar  a  ton,  or  to  $G.50  delivered  for  bitu¬ 
minous  and  $7. .50  for  smokeless  was  made  in  or¬ 
der  to  encourage  the  clean  up,  but  the  general 
householder  is  more  willing  to  listen  to  the  high¬ 
falutin  plans  of  our  “good  young  governor”  than 
to  actualities  that  must  be  faced. 

River  movements  have  been  far  above  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  preceding  years.  Even  in  these  hot 
dog  days  of  late  July  there  is  a  good  stage  of 
water  and  the  craft  that  is  in  service  is  being 
pressed  to  the  utmost  to  bring  down  the  coal. 

Most  of  the  agents  and  operating  headquarters 
here  have  a  weather  eye  on  the  draft  list  and 
want  to  see  where  this  will  strike  the  mine  labor 
problem. 

Cincinnati  News  Notes 

S.  V.  Bacon,  of  Bacon  &  Son,  of  Leesburg, 
Ohio,  was  in  Cincinnati  this  week. 

J.  H.  Briscoe,  head  of  the  coal  company  under 
his  name,  was  away  on  business  bent  this  week. 

William  Blair,  of  Henry  Holber.schied  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  was  noted  among  the  trade  visi¬ 
tors  of  the  week. 

A.  B.  Knowlson,  dealer,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  was  noted  among  the  coal  buyers  in  our 
midst  this  week. 

L.  F.  Koring,  of  the  Kentucky  Fuel  Company, 
returned  Wednesday  from  a  trip  of  inspection  of 
some  Ohio  coal  properties.  It  is  understood  that 


his  company  has  arranged  a  deal  which  will  re¬ 
sult  in  their  taking  over  a  valuable  mine  or  two. 

Howell  Davis,  president  of  the  First  Creek 
Coal  Company,  with  headquarters  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  was  in  town  this  week. 

One  of  the  young  men  of  the  trade  that  was 
“hit  by  the  draft”  was  Fred  Williams,  the  local 
traffic  man  for  the  Jewett  Bigelow  &  Brooks  Co. 

J.  L.  McMahon  of  the  Youghiogheny  &  Ohio 
Coal  Company,  who  has  been  here  off  and  on 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  left  Thursday  night  for 
Duluth. 

P.  H.  Henry,  of  the  West  Virginia  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany,  left  Wednesday  night  for  a  visit  to  New 
York.  His  mother  recently  underwent  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  cataracts  of  the  eyes  there  and  which 
was  reported  to  be  highly  successful. 

Alex  Bonnyman,  president  of  the  Blue  Diamond 
Coal  Company,  and  who  has  headquarters  in 
Knoxville,  has  been  taking  the  baths  at  French 
Lick.  He  stopped  off  here  early  this  week  to 
visit  the  general  manager  of  the  company,  Calvin 
Holmes.  On  his  return  to  Knoxville  Mr.  Bonny¬ 
man  was  summoned  to  the  conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  big  splash  of  the  Coal  Exchange,  the 
annual  summer  picnic  is  rapidly  taking  form.  It 
is  understood  that  the  tentative  date  for  the 
affair  has  been  fixed  as  the  ninth  of  August  and 
the  place  as  Col.  Tom  Cody’s  farm,  back  of  Er- 
langer,  Kentucky,  where  spring  chickens,  spring 
water  vie  with  Kentucky  hospitality  for  chief 
honors. 

Quinn  Morton,  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Sales 
Company,  was  taken  ill  while  here  on  a  business 
visit  on  Friday  last  and  it  was  Tuesday  before 
he  was  able  to  leave  his  hotel  and  then  only 
under  stress  of  having  to  attend  the  Washington 
conference.  The  local  manager  for  the  Imperial, 
G.  M.  Kearns,  was  called  to  Kalamazoo  in  the 
meantime. 

Registered  at  one  of  the  leading  hotels  here 
was  a  party  named  Waite  for  several  days  this 
week.  It  was  Mr.  Waite’s  especial  effort  to  get 
acquainted  with  as  many  coal  men  as  possible 
and  he  let  it  also  be  known  that  he  carried  around 
in  his  vest  pocket  the  privilege  of  making  contract 
for  the  fuel  supply  of  several  strawboard  facto¬ 
ries,  notably  those  located  at  Ft.  Wayne  and  at 
Urbana,  Ohio.  Waite  is  still  waiting  for  some 
one  to  rush  madly  after  him  to  capture  what  he 
supposed  was  coveted  business.  He  said  he  would 
return  some  time  in  September  when  the  coal 
men  might  discover  that  they  needed  his  business. 


Louisville  Trade 

Louisville,  Ky.,  July  26. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.') — The  market  on  eastern  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  and  western  Kentucky  coals  for  this 
week  has  been  very  quiet.  This  section  like  all 
others,  as  we  understand,  is  experiencing  some 
difficulty  in  moving  coal  as  rapidly  as  we  would 
like  and  the  principal  reason  can  be  attributed  to 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  buyers  to  purchase 
any  coal  before  something  more  definite  is  decided 
on  in  the  way  of  fixing  a  price  by  governmental 
authorities.  It  is  feared  that  this  is  one  great 
mistake  which  the  buyers  will  exceedingly  regret 
by  awakening  to  the  fact  that  when  they  are 
ready  to  purchase  the  demand  will  be  so  volum¬ 
inous  they  will  not  be  able  to  cover  their  require¬ 
ments  by  fifty  per  cent. 

The  car  supply  in  eastern  Kentucky-Tennessee 
districts  has  become  materially  better  but  the 
labor  situation  has  become  alarming  and  only  last 
week  some  cars  were  left  over  at  many  mines 
at  the  close  of  days  which  could  not  be  loaded 
on  account  of  the  shortage  of  labor.  There  is 
another  disturbing  factor  which  has  developed 
recently  and  that  is  the  demand  made  by  the 
miners  in  the  Harlan,  Bell  and  surrounding  coun¬ 
ties  to  have  the  Union  recognized  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  is  that  a  serious  strike  in  these  coun¬ 
ties  may  materialize  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  principal  business  that  has  been  shipped 
for  this  week  as  well  as  last  has  been  for  lake 
movement  and  because  of  the  exceedingly  small 
amount  of  other  business  and  the  numerous  em¬ 
bargoes  being  placed  on  lake  movement,  many  of 
the  operators  have  experienced  trouble  in  having 
open  points  for  shipment  and  much  coal  has  been 
carried  over  from  one  day  to  another  because  of 
the  backward  buying  and  the  numerous  embargoes 
on  lake  business. 

The  retail  situation  remains  unchanged  so  far 
as  the  stocking  of  coal  by  the  dealers  and  the 
taking  in  of  coal  by  the  family  trade,  the  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  among  local  consumers  being  that 
there  will  be  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  price  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  first  of  August.  However,  the 


retail  dealers  have  tried  to  give  warning  to  the 
family  trade  that  no  sharp  decline  need  be  ex¬ 
pected  and  unless  there  is  a  quick  movement  to 
store  in  family  coal  beginning  at  once,  in  all 
probability  there  will  be  a  severe  coal  famine 
in  Louisville  this  winter.  The  retail  price  on  the 
best  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  domestic 
coals  is  $7.00  per  ton  delivered  in  bins,  which 
will  not  permit  of  a  reduction  of  more  than  50c 
per  ton  at  the  very  most  and  leave  a  margin  on 
which  any  of  the  dealers  can  make  any  money 
with  the  present  price  f.  o.  b.  mines,  therefore 
there  is  no  chance  of  a  decline  to  exceed  that 
amount. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  beginning  August  1st  there 
will  be  spirited  buying  but  even  then  it  is  feared 
there  will  be  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  buy¬ 
ers  to  further  delay  placing  orders  expecting 
lower  prices  to  be  fixed,  in  which  event  all  of  the 
coal  operators  know  that  this  delay  will  result 
very  seriou.sly  for  many. 


Duluth  Trade 

Duluth,  July  26. — (Special  Correspondence.) — 
Coal  supplies  on  docks  at  the  head  of  the  lakes 
are  not  gaining  and  in  fact  some  of  the  plants 
are  almost  as  bare  of  stocks  as  they  were  at  the 
opening  of  lake  navigation.  Dealers  are  still  in 
hopes  of  results  soon  from  the  efforts  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Defense  Commission  and  other 
bodies  to  bring  about  increased  routings  of  coal 
up  this  way.  So  far,  though,  there  has  been  no 
improvements,  and  with  only  about  four  and 
one-half  months  now  left  before  the  lake  carry¬ 
ing  season  closes,  the  situation  is  regarded  as 
very  disquieting.  Three  of  the  companies  here 
have  no  stove  coal  left,  and  there  is  nothing  on 
hand  in  way  of  screenings  or  pea  coal.  Screen¬ 
ings  are  also  a  negligible  quantity  in  bituminous 
coal  and  dealers  are  recommending  customers  to 
take  run-of-the-mine  at  the  difference  in  price. 
There  are  no  stocks  on  hand  of  smithing  or 
camel  coal  either. 

As  showing  how  stringent  supply  conditions 
are  it  may  be  mentioned  that  an  application  for 
only  150  tons  of  hard  coal  from  a  range  town 
was  passed  on  to  three  different  dealers  this  week 
before  it  was  booked.  Two  of  the  leading  oper¬ 
ators  announced  this  week  that  they  are  not 
shipping  a  pound  of  hard  coal  to  interior  points 
in  the  northwest  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
unable  to  fill  the  business  being  taken  from  cus¬ 
tomers  at  the  head  of  the  lakes. 

The  railroads  have  been  doing  work  in  making 
shipments  from  docks  at  Superior  and  Duluth  to 
points  over  the  west.  Ample  cars  are  being 
provided  for  the  traffic  and  considerable  more 
shipments  could  be  taken  care  of  were  dock 
operators  in  position  to  furnish  the  fuel.  The 
railroads  are  getting  their  company  fuel  for¬ 
ward  from  here  to  their  divisional  points  in 
this  territory  in  order  that  the  decks  may  be 
cleared  as  far  as  possible  for  the  usual  fall 
freight  rush. 

Dealers  here  have  been  interested  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  eastern  coal  carrying  roads 
have  been  granted  advances  in  coal  freight  rates 
from  the  mines  to  the  lake  ports,  and  they  are 
daily  expecting  to  receive  notices  that  whole¬ 
sale  prices  have  been  advanced  correspondingly. 
So  far,  however,  no  word  has  come  to  hand. 
It  is  assumed  in  wholesale  and  retail  circles  that 
an  advance  of  ten  cents  a  ton  will  be  put  into 
effect  in  hard  coal  sizes  on  August  1st. 

An  official  of  the  North  Western  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany  asserted  that  anxiety  on  the  part  of  re¬ 
tailers  in  this  territory  to  get  in  their  fuel 
supplies,  is  becoming  more  apparent  and  that  the 
inquiry  from  the  large  industrial  consumers  of 
soft  coal  over  the  northwest  is  becoming  more 
persistent. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Ashland  Coal  &  Dock  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $600,- 
000  to  operate  a  dock  at  Ashland,  Wis.  The 
incorporators  are  Walter  G.  Lewis  of  Cleveland 
and  J.  C.  Heinlein  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  They 
are  allied  with  the  Pursglove-Maher  interests  who 
operate  mines  in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

Word  has  been  received  at  the  Superior  office 
of  the  Clarkson  Coal  &  Dock  Company  to  the 
effect  that  it  had  completed  the  purchase  of 
7,500  acres  of  coal  lands  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio, 
from  the  Pickands-Maher  Company  of  Cleveland, 
at  a  reported  consideration  of  $5,000,000.  The 
output  of  the  mines  taken  over  is  expected  to 
be  approximately  1,500,000  tons  this  year. 


The  city  smoke  inspector  of  Minneapolis  states 
that  the  city  will  be  practically  smokeless  by 
October  1st,  when  the  furnace  plants  of  the  city 
will  have  been  wholly  remodeled. 
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Indianapolis  Trade 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  26. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.)— -The  demand  for  Indiana  steam  coal 
continues  strong,  but  there  is  a  lull  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  domestic  grades.  In  fact  many  oper¬ 
ators  and  jobbers  say  that  the  domestic  coal 
situation  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  con¬ 
sumers.  They  say  there  has  been  so  much 
political  agitation  lately  regarding  plans  for 
government  regulation  of  the  coal  industry 
that  many  consumers  have  been  holding  off 
the  orders  they  usually  place  for  summer  de¬ 
livery.  One  operator  said  today  that  a  promi¬ 
nent  retailer  here  told  him  this  week  that  a 
year  ago  he  had  more  than  three  hundred 
orders  for  summer  delivery  of  domestic  coal 
and  that  he  has  less  than  a  dozen  on  his  books 
at  this  time.  Other  retailers  make  similar 
reports.  Apparently  most  of  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  are  withholding  their  summer  orders 
in  the  hope  that  the  government  will  reduce 
the  price.  Even  if  the  government  should  take 
such  action  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  such 
a  rush  for  domestic  coal  early  in  the  fall  and 
winter  that  the  operators  will  not  be  able  to 
supply  it.  The  situation  created  by  the  politi¬ 
cal  agitators  therefore  tends  to  make  a  fuel 
famine  more  probable  than  it  would  have  been 
if  the  domestic  consumers  had  purchased  their 
coal  in  the  summer  as  they  have  been  doing 
for  the  last  few  years.  There  is  very  little 
domestic  coal  in  any  of  the  Indiana  retail 
yards.  Governor  Goodrich,  who  has  been  do¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  talking  about  the  coal  situation  in 
this  state,  has  returned  from  Washington  with 
the  announcement  that  he  does  not  believe  a 
special  session  of  the  legislature  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  regulate  prices.  Reports  are  given  out 
weekly  at  the  state  house  showing  that  the 
car  supply  at  the  mines  in  Indiana  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  perfect,  but  the  operators’  as¬ 
sociation  has  published  this  week  an  actual 
statement  of  the  facts  showing  that  while  the 
car  supply  has  improved  it  is  not  one  hundred 
per  cent  perfect  by  any  means.  Some  mines 
have  all  the  cars  they  need,  but  the  average 
work  this  week  didn’t  exceed  seventy-five  per 
cent.  The  following  prices  are  being  quoted 
by  the  wholesalers: 

F.  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Indiana —  Mines  Indianapolis 

No.  4  mine  run . $2.75@3.00  $3.30@3.65 

■  Nos.  6  and  6  mine  run .  2.50@2.60  3.05@3.15 

1%  inch  steam  lump .  2.75@3.00  3.30@3.55 

Nut  and  egg  .  2.75@3.00  3.30@3.55 

Screenings  .  2.50@2.75  3.05@3.30 

Domestic  lump,  4  inch .  3.00@3.25  3.55@3.80 

The_  Indianapolis  retailers  are  quoting  the 
following  prices: 

Indiana  lump,  forked,  $5.00;  Indiana  mine  run,  $4.50; 
Indiana  nut  and  slack,  $4.25;  Linton  No.  4  lump,  forked, 
$5.50;  Eastern  nut  and  slack,  $5.50;  Paragon  lump,  forked, 
$6.00;  Brazil  block,  forked,  $6.00;  Franklin  lump,  forked, 
$6.50;  Kanawha  lump,  forked,  $8.25;  Kentucky  lump, 
forked,  $8.50;  Ohio  Hocking  lump,  forked,  $8.25;  Poka- 
naw,  $8.50;  Jellico  lump,  forked,  $8.50;  Ohio  Jackson 
lump,  forked,  $9.00;  Indianapolis  by-product  coke  (all 
sizes),  $7.70;  Pocahontas  nut  and  slack,  $8.00;  Pocahon¬ 
tas  mine  run,  $8.50;  Pocahontas  shoveled  lump,  $9.00; 
Pocahontas  forked  lump,  $9.50;  Cannel  lump,  forked, 
$9.00;  Anthracite,  grate,  $9.50;  Anthracite,  egg,  $9.50; 
Anthracite,  stove,  $9.75;  Anthracite,  chestnut,  $10.00; 
Blossburg  smithing,  $11.00;  Citizens  by-product  coke. 
$7.80;  charcoal,  20  pounds  to  bushel,  small  lots,  50c  a 
bushel;  charcoal,  20  pounds  to  bushel,  by  the  load,  45c 
a  bushel.  Extra  delivery  charges:  Bags,  75c  a  ton  extra, 
ground  floor  or  dumped  in  cellar;  Bags,  $1  a  ton  extra 
carried  into  cellar.-  Wheelbarrow,  50c  a  ton  extra. 


Twin  Cities 

Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul,  July  26.— (Special 
Correspondence.) — The  author  of  the  line  to  let 
patience  have  its  perfect  work,  should  have  viewed 
the  coal  trade  in  this  year  of  grace,  1917,  for 
the  finest  example  imaginable.  Day  by  day  there 
comes  from  various  factors,  of  supposed  weight 
and  force,  assuring  and  reassuring  statements 
that  the  northwest  will  be  taken  care  of.  One 
day  it  is  no  less  than  the  president  himself  who 
has  stopped  the  affairs  of  the  world-war  to  issue 
proper  orders  to  that  end.  Another  day  it  is 
one  or  more  of  the  battery  of  extra  officials 
who  have  sprung  into  official  existence  within 
the  past  few  weeks. 

Most  reassuring  it  all  is,  but  in  the  meantime, 
the  deliveries  of  coal  at  the  docks  on  Lake  Su¬ 
perior,  from  which  this  section  is  to  get  the 
bulk  of  its  fuel,  do  not  compare  well  with  a  year 
ago.  Although  hard  coal  shows  a  slight  gain 
over  a  year  ago  to  the  middle  of  July,  some  16,- 
000  tons,  to  be  accurate,  there  is  a  shortage  in 
the  stock  carried  over  from  the  previous  year 
of  400,000  tons,  to  be  made  up.  And  the  16,OO0 
tons  gain  will  not  go  very  far  toward  meeting 
that  deficit. 

On  soft  coal  there  is  a  shortage  of  current 
receipts,  amounting  to  920,000  tons,  and  a  short¬ 


age  in  stocks  carried  over,  of  1,900,000  tons,  giv¬ 
ing  a  net  shortage  to  the  middle  of  the  month 
in  soft  coal  of  2,868,000  tons,  or  not  far  from 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  usual  winter’s  store. 
This  will  undoubtedly  be  cut  down  somewhat 
during  the  remainder  of  the  shipping  season.  But 
the  principal  emphasis  at  this  time  is  that  the 
discrepancy  with  a  year  ago  is  growing  larger. 
The  present  shortage  of  soft  coal  is  920,000  tons, 
while  on  the  first  of  July,  the  shortage  was  but 
837,000  tons.  If  there  is  to  be  a  gain  in  the 
tonnage,  it  will  have  to  start  very  quickly.  Pres¬ 
ent  stores  are  around  2,500,000,  while  the  needs 
for  the  winter  are  close  to  12,000,000  tons,  mean¬ 
ing  that  there  must  be  bought  up  in  the  four 
months  remaining  of  shipping  by  the  lakes,  an 
average  of  2,000,000  tons  a  month— a  figure  that 
seems  impossible. 

It  will  have  to  be  augmented  from  Illinois, 
principally,  plus  whatever  may  be  added  from 
Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Arkansas.  Whenever  the 
car  situation  eases  to  the  point  of  allowing  free 
cars  into  that  field,  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
coal  started  for  the  northwest,  and  speedily 
there  will  occur  a  reduction  in  costs.  But  with 
the  arrival  of  winter,  there  will  be  a  probable 
resumption  of  traffic  interferences,  which  will 
mean  that  the  bulk  of  the  relief  from  these 
southern  mines,  will  have  to  come  during  the 
period  of  mild  weather — and  before  the  severe 
wintry  period  starts.  Here,  again,  there  is  little 
encouragement  at  this  time.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  there  will  be  some  improvement,  for  the 
Government  efforts  ought  not  to  be  fruitless  in 
working  to  ease  up  the  car  situation.  But  as 
yet,  they  have  not  achieved  that  which  seems 
to  be  so  necessary —  a  real  progress  in  the  matter. 

The  advance  in  interstate  rates  of  fifteen  cents  a 
ton  becomes  effective  this  week,  and  the  state 
railroad  and  warehouse  commission  has  been  pe¬ 
titioned  for  a  similar  increase  in  intrastate  rates. 
Naturally  the  result  will  be  to  raise  coal  costs 
that  amount  as  soon  as  the  increase  becomes 
effective. 

Local  quotations  remain  on  the  same  basis  as 
heretofore,  being  based  on  a  mine  cost  of  $3.50 
as  heretofore.  There  has  been  considerable  hope 
on  the  part  of  retailers  that  prices  would  de¬ 
cline,  under  the  Government  price-fixing,  but  there 
has  been  nothing  as  yet  to  bring  about  anything 
of  the  kind. 

Twin  Cities  News 

The  recent  deal  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Coal 
Company  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  coal 
lands  is  expected  to  produce  a  surer  source  of 
supply  for  the  northwest,  so  far  as  that  company 
is  concerned. 

The  Flour  City  Fuel  Company,  of  Minneapolis, 
has  announced  that  it  is  about  to  ship  a  barge 
load  of  coal  from  Illinois  by  the  Mississippi  river, 
to  Minneapolis.  The  first  barge  load  will  be 
about  1,000  tons  of  Franklin  county  coal,  and 
is  to  be  followed  by  others. 

Charges  have  been  made  that  the  retail  coal 
trade  of  the  Twin  Cities  are  asking  unduly  high 
prices,  the  accusation  being  made  with  Senator 
Kellogg,  of  Minnesota,  by  John  H.  Davidson,  a 
St.  Paul  real  estate  and  apartment  house  owner. 
He  claims  that  the  trade  is  working  to  defeat 
anything  that  would  reduce  prices.  The  best 
answer  to  this  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  asso¬ 
ciation  of  retailers. 

A  committee  to  investigate  the  matter  of  fuel 
conditions  in  the  northwest  has  been  named  by 
the  Minneapolis  Civic  and  Commerce  Association, 
as  follows :  A.  C.  Loring,  of  the  Pillsbury  Flour 
Mills  Company;  J.  F.  Bell,  of  the  Washburn- 
Crosby  Company ;  W.  S.  Dwinnell,  state  senator ; 
A.  F.  Zone,  real  estate;  F.  C.  Van  Dusen,  grain; 
W.  W.  Broughton,  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company ;  Ed¬ 
mund  Pennington,  president  Soo  Line ;  George 
P.  Thompson,  D.  P.  Jones,  Walter  Eggleston  and 
E.  N.  Saunders,  the  last  named  of  the  North¬ 
western  Fuel  Company,  St.  Paul. 


Cleveland  Trade 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  26. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  demand  for  coal  from  all  di¬ 
rections  is  almost  unprecedented.  Within  the 
past  week  inquiries  have  been  made  for  large 
blocks  of  coal,  in  many  cases  at  tempting  pre¬ 
miums,  but  the  output,  limited  by  the  number  of 
cars  the  railroads  can  furnish,  is  going  to  fill 
orders  already  taken  and  to  supply  the  lake  trade. 
It  is  practically  impossible  for  any  concern  to 
buy  coal  at  the  present  time  in  any  quantity,  and 
there  are  indications  that  this  will  be  true  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Jobbers  state  that  they  have  been  unable  to 


buy  coal  during  the  past  week  to  take  care  of 
numerous  orders  they  might  have  taken.  Oper¬ 
ators  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  furnish  them 
all  the  free  coal  possible,  but,  as  stated  above, 
the  draft  on  their  mines  is  so  great  that  only 
small  quantities  can  be  sold  at  a  time. 

Prices  are  being  maintained  by  both  operators 
and  jobbers  at  the  figures  agreed  upon  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  While  buyers  have  been  willing  to  pay 
more  in  order  to  get  coal  at  once,  they  have 
found  that  this  is  no  temptation  to  the  producers, 
who  feel  that  the  salvation  of  the  business  and 
the  safety  of  the  industries  lie  in  the  strict  ob¬ 
servation  of  that  agreement. 

Steam  consumers  are  buying  from  hand  to 
mouth,  but  so  far  as  known  their  supply  has 
been  maintained  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no 
actual  danger  of  a  shortage.  In  all  probability 
they  would  be  willing  to  stock  coal  now,  but  it 
cannot  be  had  for  that  purpose.  Just  what  course 
will  be  taken  by  them  in  providing  for  the  win¬ 
ter  months  is  not  known,  although  they  may  be 
able  to  secure  medium  sized  stocks  by  dumping 
a  few  cars  occasionally,  which  are  not  necessary 
for  present  coi46umption. 

It  is  said  that  one  or  two  electric  railways 
and  a  few  large  plants  have  been  quietly  storing 
coal  in  the  past  and  that  they  now  have  fairly 
large  stock  piles.  They  are  particularly  fortu¬ 
nate  in  this,  although  it  is  surmised  they  have 
a  mixture  of  fuels  that  is  hardly  compatible  with 
their  careful  selection  in  the  past. 

Although  some  of  the  docks  operated  Sunday, 
a  number  of  boats  which  reported  for  cargoes 
at  ports  west  of  here  were  carried  over  to  Mon¬ 
day.  The  loading  here  has  been  fairly  active. 
One  thing  that  was  favorable  at  the  opening  of 
the  week,  was  a  larger  supply  of  cars  than  usual, 
with  lighter  ore  receipts.  This  will  enable  the 
ore  docks  to  clear  up  and  be  ready  for  more 
prompt  unloading  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
week,  when  the  ore  receipts  are  expected  to  be 
much  heavier. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  post  the 
line-up  at  the  ore  docks  in  the  ore  shippers’ 
clearing  house  hereafter.  This  will  enable  the 
coal  shippers  to  learn  just  what  boats  will  be 
available  for  upper  cargoes,  so  that  they  may  be 
prepared  for  the  movement. 

Receipts  from  the  Pittsburgh  district  have 
been  rather  light  for  the  past  few  days,  but 
from  the,  Ohio  districts  they  have  been  fair. 
Shippers  state  that  while  the  car  supply  is  not 
what  it  should  be  a  sufficient  number  have  been 
furnished  to  give  most  of  the  mines  better  time 
than  usual. 


Denver  Trade 

Denver,  July  26.— (Special  Correspondence.)  — 
Heavy  production  in  all  districts  of  the  state  still 
continues  and  there  is  seemingly  no  limit  to  the 
demand  for  all  grades  for  storage  purposes,  in¬ 
cluding  lignite,  which  will  probably  figure  largely 
as  a  favorite  on  account  of  its  cheapness  com¬ 
pared  with  other  grades.  Northern  lignite  mines 
report  actual  running  time  of  4J4  days  for  last 
week. 

At  a  meeting  of  coal  operators  held  here  Fri¬ 
day,  it  was  recommended  that  maximum  prices  of 
coal  to  be  submitted  to  government  officials  for 
their  approval  be  fixed  at  $3  per  ton  for  mine 
run  and  $4.25  for  lump,  effective  on  and  after 
Sept.  1. 

D.  W.  Brown  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel 
Company  states  that  retail  prices  will  not  be  any 
lower  to  the  consumer,  and  indications  point  to 
higher  retail  prices.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
existing  freight  rates  of  $1.65  per  ton  from  the 
Routt  county  mines  to  Denver  and  that  hauling 
of  a  single  ton  of  coal  here  sometimes  amounts 
to  nearly  $1. 

The  action  of  the  operators  has  brought  strong 
local  protests  against  any  increase  in  prices,  and 
a  resolution  in  the  state  legislature,  which  will  be 
considered  this  week,  calls  for  an  official  investi¬ 
gation  of  food  and  coal  prices  and  the  charge  that 
members  of  the  governors’  war  council  have  con¬ 
spired  to  sustain  high  prices. 

All  minor  coal  strikes  throughout  the  state  have 
been  settled,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  conference 
Thursday  between  President  Welborn  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  and  their  miners,  who 
have  threatened  a  walkout,  will  result  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  adjustment  of  all  differences. 


The  Culbertson  Coal  Company,  Youngstown, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,- 
000  by  R.  L.  Culbertson,  W.  A.  Coy,  C.  S.  Hat¬ 
ton,  J.  W.  Morgan  and  M.  C.  Mahoney. 
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New  York  Trade 

The  Increased  Production  of  Anthracite 
Does  Not  Satisfy  the  Demand  and  the 
Bituminous  Market  Is  Tight 

Office  of  The  .Black  Diamond, 
New  York,  July  3G. 

The  continued  heavy  mining  has  no  apparent 
effect  on  the  anthracite  situation.  Demand  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  heavy,  and  supplies  have  not  increased 
in  volume  to  meet  it.  The  mines  are  working  to 
their  maximum,  considering  labor  and  cars,  ex¬ 
cept  when  interrupted  by  button  strikes  and  the 
like. 

The  call  from  New  England  for  coal  con¬ 
tinues,  and  many  of  the  shippers,  into  that  sec¬ 
tion  are  making  every  effort  to  send  coal  there, 
ignoring  the  west  in  some  instances.  Reports 
are  that  while  some  retail  dealers  have  fairly 
good  stocks  of  coal  in  their  yards,  others  have 
none  at  all,  whereas  the  consumer,  as  a  rule,  is 
also  short.  Salesmen  say  they  look  for  a  serious 
.shortage  of  coal  in  New  England  next  winter 
and  that  many  industrial  plants  will  either  be 
without  fuel  or  have  hardly  enough  to  keep  them 
going. 

The  tonnage  figures  for  July  are  expected  to 
show  up  well,  nevertheless,  coal  is  short.  Re¬ 
tail  dealers  are  frequent  visitors  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  offices  in  an  effort  to  either  hurry  up  orders 
already  booked  or  to  endeavor  to  secure  addi¬ 
tional  tonnage.  In  the  latter  case,  they  run  up 
against  a  stone  wall.  Very  few  jobbers  have 
any  of  the  domestic  coals  to  offer  at  any  price, 
and  the  big  companies  and  sales  agents  have 
been  sold  up  for  some  time  back.  The  companies 
are  as  usual  taking  care  of  their  regular  custo¬ 
mers  before  letting  any  of  their  coal  go  into  the 
outside  trade,  and  the  independent  operator  pre¬ 
fers  to  take  care  of  the  all-rail  trade  rather  than 
send  his  coal  to  tidewater,  relying  upon  future 
conditions  to  dispose  of  his  product  here  later 
in  the  season. 

With  the  fall  season  only  about  six  weeks 
ahead,  the  situation  does  not  look  encouraging 
for  the  coal  man.  There  is  comparatively  little 
coal  stored  in  the  various  retail  yards  and  some 
of  the  yards  located  away  from  the  river  fronts 
are  bare,  the  dealers  taking  care  of  their  custo¬ 
mers  with  whatever  coal  they  have  been  able  to 
get.  This  demand  on  the  part  of  both  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  dealers  will  be  added  to  with  the 
return  of  the  vacationist  to  his  city  home  after 
Labor  Day. 

If  it  were  permissable  and  advisable  under 
present  conditions,  there  are  many  retailers  who 
would  be  willing  to  pay  premiums  to  get  domestic 
coals,  but  the  Government  officials  are  dead 
against  such  action. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned,  everybody  is  sticking 
closely  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  price 
for  egg,  stove  and  chestnut,  all  three  of  which 
appear  to  be  shorter  at  tidewater  than  they  were 
last  week.  Pea  is  also  light  and  in  good  demand. 
It  is  being  quoted  at  from  $5.50  to  $6  for  special 
grades,  with  scarcely  any  to  be  had. 

The  steam  coal  situation  is  much  easier.  The 
continued  good  demand  for  No.  1  buckwheat  sur¬ 
prises  the  trade.  This  size  is  cornparatively  light 
considering  that  we  are  now  in  mid-summer  when 
buckwheat  ought  to  be  long,  but  dealers  con¬ 
tinue  to  ask  for  it.  It  is  being  quoted  at  from 
$4.50  to  $4.75,  as  a  general  rule,  although  some 
lots  have  been  quoted  at  twenty-five  cents  less. 
The  situation  with  reprd  to  rice  and  barley  is 
much  the  reverse.  There  is  plenty  and  more 
than  enough  to  go  around.  Considerable  of  these 
coals  is  being  stored,  and  tidewater  quotations 
range  from  $3.50  to  $3.75  for  rice,  and  $3.25  to 
$2.50  for  barley. 

The  circular  price  for  Reading  coal,  July  load¬ 
ing,  at  Port  Reading,  New  York  harbor,  shows: 
White  ash  egg,  $5.65;  stove,  $5.90;  chestnut,  $5.95. 

Prices  in  strict  conformity  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  wishes  on  independent  coals  sold 
to  jobbers  would  mean  ninety  cents  per  ton  added 
to  above  prices  of  the  Reading. 

The  Bituminous  Situation 

The  local  bituminous  situation  is  far  from 
being  settled.  While  the  sales  are  generally 
being  made  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  announced 
at  Washington,  namely,  $3  per  net  ton  at  the 
mines,  or  $3.36  per  gross  ton,  jobbers  and  buyers 
of  free  coals  are  short  of  stocks  with  the  result 
that  the  wholesale  dealers  are  being  driven  at  top 
speed  to  get  coal  forward. 

Operators,  as  a  rule,  are  taking  care  of  their 
contracts  wliich  invariably  net  them  more  than 
the  existing  prices,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
spot  coal  buyer  has  to  take  his  chances  in  obtain¬ 
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ing  a  supply.  The  greatest  sufferer  appears  to 
be  the  man  who  refused  to  make  contracts  last 
.spring  on  the  market  basis  at  that  time,  but 
who  anticipated  lower  prices  and  was  willing  or 
did  take  his  chance  of  closing  up  at  a  lower 
figure. 

Most  of  the  coal  available  at  this  tidewater 
market  goes  into  bunkers,  for  which  the  demand 
is  heavy.  On  this  account  the  spot  coal  supply 
is  curtailed.  Shipping  is  heavy  and  wholesale 
dealers  are  having  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
their  supidy  at  prices  much  better  than  they  are 
allowed  to  obtain  for  coal  for  commercial  uses. 

Although  most  houses  are  sending  salesmen 
into  New  England  fields,  this  city  has  its  share 
of  buyers  from  those  states  daily.  They  come 
here  in  an  effort  to  get  coal  forward  and  to  pick 
up  whatever  coals  they  can  obtain.  The  west 
continues  to  make  urgent  demand,  and  shipments 
to  the  lakes  are  reported  heavy. 

•The  pooling  arrangement  was  put  into  effect 
at  the  St.  George  piers  this  week,  but  it  will 
take  at  least  a  week  before  it  is  running  smoothly. 

Production  does  not  increase  sufficiently  to 
offset  the  demand.  Miners  are  disposed  to  take 
time  off  whenever  they  are  so  inclined.  Car 
supply  shows  no  improvement.  Some  of  the 
mines  along  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  early  this 
week  reported  having  received  from  two  to  six 
cars  instead  of  their  regular  requirements,  while 
on  certain  other  roads,  operators  received  no 
cars  at  all. 

Very  little  free  coal  can  be  had  at  the  piers 
and  shippers  are  adhering  to  the  Washington 
prices.  For  bunker  supplies  the  quotations  range 
from  $7  to  $7.50  for  boats  alongside. 

The  Vessel  Situation 

There  has  not  been  much  change  in  the  vessel 
situation. 

Current  rates  of  freight  are  about  as  follows: 

From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  $2.50  to  $2.55; 
to  Portland,  $2.75 ;  to  Bangor,  $3.75  to  $3 ;  to 
Sound  ports,  $3.25  to  $2.50. 

From  New  York  to  Boston,  $1.75  to  $3;  to 
Portland,  $3.25;  to  Providence,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
New  Bedford,  $1.75;  to  New  Haven,  75  to  80 
cents;  to  Bridgeport,  65  to  75  cents.  Harbor  rates 
are  practically  stationary  at  from  25  to  35  cents. 

j 

New  York  Trade  Briefs 

Jesse  L.  Eddy,  of  Dickson  &  Eddy  of  No.  17 
Battery  Place,  has  been  spending  some  time  at 
Hot  Springs,  Va. 

John  L.  Kemmerer,  of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer, 
No.  143  Liberty  street,  has  returned  from  a  visit 
to  soft  coal  operations  in  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  in  which  he  is  interested. 

Henry  Metz,  Jr.,  sales  manager  of  the  Que- 
mahoning  Coal  Company  of  No.  17  Battery  place, 
has  announced  his  resignation  from  that  com¬ 
pany,  to  become  effective  August  1,  1917. 

William  H.  Marston,  one  of  Brooklyn’s  old¬ 
est  coal  dealers,  died  at  his  home  at  Blue  Point, 
L.  L,  on  Sunday,  July  32d.  Mr.  Marston  was 
one  of  the  first  to  establish  a  coal  business  in 
Brooklyn,  and  for  many  years  had  a  coal  yard 
located  on  the  site  of  the  Brooklyn  tower  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  His  firm,  for  many  years, 
known  as  Marston  &  Sons,  was  discontinued  a 
few  years  ago. 

On  Friday,  July  20th,  William  B.  McQueen,  of 
W.  A.  Marshall  &  Company,  of  No.  1  Broadway, 
was  married  to  Miss  Frances  Conant,  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  W.  J.  Borden,  also  of  W.  A.  Mar¬ 
shall  &  Company,  was  best  man.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McQueen  left  shortly  after  the  wedding  cere¬ 
mony  for  an  auto  tour  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks, 
which  includes  a  stop  at  Pocono  Mountains  and 
Buffalo  as  the  ultimate  destination. 

J.  W.  Searles,  Deputy  Commissioner  for  New 
York  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  opened 
up  his  offices  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Singer 
huilding,  No.  149  Broadway,  the  first  of  last  week. 
Alfred  Thomson,  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  in  an 
important  capacity,  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to 
Mr.  Searles.  Richard  C.  Lalless,  will  be  chief  of 
the  coal  inspectors,  making  his  headquarters  at 
the  offices  of  the  exchange  in  the  Singer  building. 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  against 
the  Pittston  Coal  Company,  doing  a  retail  busi¬ 
ness  at  115th  street  and  East  River.  The  peti¬ 
tioners  include  a  number  of  coal  and  transporta¬ 
tion  companies.  The  amounts  involved  are  not 
large.  It  was  alleged  that  the  company  made 
preferential  payments  of  $815  to  Dr.  L.  F.  White 
and  $2,095  to  the  K.  &  G.  Realty  Company. 
The  company  was  incorporated  under  the  New 
York  laws  on  December  17,  1914,  with  capital 
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stock  of  $50,000,  but  had  no  rating  with  certain 
of  the  mercantile  agencies. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation,  having  headquarters 
at  24  Broad  street.  New  York,  a  dividend  of  one 
per  cent  on  the  common  stock  was  declared, 
jiayable  August  1,  lOfl,  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  the  close  of  business  July  25,  1917.  This  is  the 
first  dividend  on  the  common  shares  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  that  has  been  declared  since  the  com¬ 
pany  began  developing  the  important  coal  fields 
in  southwest  Virginia.  For  some  time,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  paying  regular  quarterly  divi¬ 
dends  of  one  and  three-quarter  per  cent  on  the 
preferred  stock. 

In  the  hearing  before  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  on  Tuesday  on  the  application  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  Company  for  permission 
to  increase  its  rate  of  fare,  James  A.  McCrea, 
vice-president,  testified  that  his  company  had  just 
made  a  new  contract  with  the  Jamison  Coal 
Company  for  a  supply  of  coal  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  The  purpose  of  his  testimony  was  to 
show  the  increase  in  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  road.  The  present  contract,  Mr.  McCrea  said, 
calls  for  a  rate  of  $3  a  ton  at  the  mine,  about 
double  the  price  paid  a  year  ago.  It  is  provided 
that  the  contract  may  be  canceled  by  the  com¬ 
pany  if  the  Government  fixes  the  price  at  less 
than  $3. 

W.  A.  Marshall,  of  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Company, 
of  No.  1  Broadway,  hurried  home  from  a  trip 
to  the  mining  regions  in  central  Pennsylvania 
several  weeks  ago,  to  attend,  as  he  thought,  a 
little  dinner  given  at  Hall’s  at  Centerport,  L.  L, 
by  one  of  his  employes.  It  turned  out  that  the 
dinner  was  given  not  only  by  one,  but  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  employes  of  the  New  York 
office,  as  well  as  many  of  the  ex-employes  who 
are  now  engaged  in  the  coal  and  transportation 
business  in  connection  with  various  other  New 
York  companies.  And  upon  arriving  at  Hall’s, 
Mr.  Marshall  discovered  that  the  seat  of  honor 
had  been  left  vacant  for  him.  It  was  his  dinner 
party  with  his  loyal  employes  and  ex-employes 
as  the  tenders.  The  table  was  tastefully  deco¬ 
rated,  and  three  large  blocks  of  highly  polished 
coal  resting  on  the  table  bore  inscriptions  of 
the  three  important  mining  companies  whose 
products  are  sold  through  the  Marshall  offices. 

The  National  City  Company  of  55  Wall  street 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  giving  some  facts  about 
the  Virginian  Railway,  the  important  bituminous 
carrier  from  the  New  River  fields  to  Hampton 
Roads.  This  pamphlet  states  that  the  Virginian 
has  placed  at  the  service  of  the  public  an  excep¬ 
tionally  efficient  machine,  representing  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  over  $54,500,000  cash.  In  1916  it  de¬ 
livered  at  tidewater  more  than  4,800,000  tons  of 
coal.  By  reason  of  its  favorable  location  and 
superior  motive  power  the  Virginian  performs 
a  giant  task.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  for 
one  locomotive  to  haul  one  hundred  fifty  ton 
cars  of  revenue  freight  for  250  miles  without 
breaking  a  train.  The  business  of  the  Virginian 
and  the  other  leading  soft  coal  roads  is  carried 
at  the  lowest  freight  rate  in  the  world.  To 
increase  its  service  to  the  shippers  of  coal  the 
Virginian  has  increased  the  rapidity  of  move¬ 
ment  of  its  coal  cars  so  that  today  they  average 
about  fifty  miles  a  day,  twice  the  average  freight 
car  movement  throughout  the  country.  At  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads,  the  Virginian  has  a  terminal  at  Sew- 
all’s  Point  which  cost  about  $3,000,000,  upon 
which  is  located  a  steel  pier  capable  of  loading 
36,000  tons  of  coal  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Last  week  the  New  Haven  Railroad  issued  a 
statement  showing  movements  of  coal,  which 
showed  that  all  previous  records  were  broken 
during  May  and  June  in  the  number  of  cars 
of  all-rail  coal  handled  by  the  company.  In  May, 
the  company  handled  17,168  cars  of  anthracite 
and  soft  coal  all-rail.  This  is  the  largest  number 
of  all-rail  coal  cars  handled  in  any  one  month  in 
the  New  Haven’s  history.  In  June,  15,974  cars 
were  handled,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
May  record,  this  number  is  larger  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  report  on  record.  The  average  number  of 
all-rail  coal  cars  handled  each  month  in  1917 
is  also  a  high  record.  The  number  is  13,213 
cars,  comparing  with  12,377  in  1916.  This  is 
nearly  1,000  cars  per  month  more  than  last  year. 
There  has  been  some  reduction  in  the  number  of 
cars  of  tidewater  coal  handled,  due  somewhat 
to  the  shortage  in  shipping  facilities,  and  the 
increased  cost  of  shipping  by  water.  This  reduc¬ 
tion,  however,  has  been  more  than  made  up  by 
the  increase  in  all-rail  shipments.  The  total 
number  of  cars  of  both  all-rail  and  tidewater 
coal  by  the  New  Haven  in  May  was  21,850,  and 
in  June  20,707.  This  compares  with  15,546  in 
May  and  17,466  cars  in  June,  1916. 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

Shortage  of  Domestic  Sizes  Anthracite  Still 
Exists — Little  Bituminous  to  Be  Had  and 
Not  Much  Improvement  in  Car  Supply 

Philadelphia,  July  26. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Notwithstanding  that  there  is  reported  a 
let-up  in  buying  by  householders  in  many  quarters 
there  continues  to  be  a  pronounced  shortage  of 
the  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  for  delivery  in 
the  Philadelphia  territory.  Practically  every 
house  dealing  with  the  retail  dealers  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  finds  itself  with  sufficient  orders  on  its  books 
to  take  up  promptly  every  ton  of  stove,  egg  and 
nut  that  is  shipped  in  this  direction.  Notwith¬ 
standing  it  was  generally  conceded  many  con¬ 
sumers  bought  coal  for  stocking  rather  lavishly 
in  April,  May  and  June,  it  appears  there  are 
many  householders  who  claim  that  their  bins  are 
yet  absolutely  empty,  or  far  short  of  the  tonnage 
they  would  contain  at  this  time  in  normal  seasons. 
Retail  dealers  in  this  city,  and  in  the  contigu¬ 
ous  territory  are,  therefore,  practically  unanimous 
in  their  reports  that  the  consumers  are  still 
demanding  large  deliveries,  and  that  the  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  mines  fall  far  short  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  needed.  Moreover,  many  dealers  cry  that 
they  have  no  stocks  in  their  yards.  This  state  of 
affairs,  in  their  opinion,  forecasts  a  serious  short¬ 
age  during  the  fall  and  winter  months  unless  the 
consumer  is  better  supplied  at  the  moment  than 
he  admits. 

The  steam  coals  are  in  good  demand,  and  prices 
remain  strong.  The  mine  price  on  pea  is  being 
well  maintained,  concessions  being  made  only  for 
the  inferior  grades.  On  the  other  hand,  indi¬ 
vidual  shippers  of  choice  grades  find  many  buy¬ 
ers  willing  to  pay  premiums.  Considering  the 
great  quantity  of  washery  coals  now  on  the 
market,  the  prices  obtained  for  buckwheat,  rice 
and  barley  may  be  said  to  be  very  satisfactory 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  Buckwheat  sells 
at  $3.50  to  $4.25  and  rice  and  barley  sells  in 
due  proportion. 

The  raising  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
embargo  against  shipments  to  certain  territory 
south  of  Trenton,  is  affording  some  relief. 

In  the  bituminous  trade,  jobbers  and  middle 
houses  report  that  they  are  practically  at  a  stand¬ 
still  because  of  their  inability  to  buy  coal  at  the 
mines  at  the  $3  per  net  ton  price.  Consumers  are 
numerous  whose  coal  supplies  are  so  low  that 
they  are  willing  to  pay  premiums  to  secure  prompt 
shipments.  Most  of  the  mining  companies  are 
religiously  adhering  to  the  Washington  agree¬ 
ment  prices,  but  here  and  there  are  those  who 
are  said  to  have  no  coal  to  offer  on  these  prices, 
but  who  can  find  coal  if  they  can  effect  a  sale 
for  foreign  bunker  or  export.  Some  relief  is 
anticipated  to  this  tight  situation  from  the  fact 
that  Canadian  consumers  are  now  becoming  so 
plentifully  supplied  that  they  are  now  not  so  eager 
to  buy  unless  they  can  secure  coal  at  the  domestic 
prices.  This  leaves  mining  companies  who  do  not 
want  to  sell  their  fall  product  at  the  $3  per  net 
ton  price  with  very  little  latitude  to  work  in. 

Car  supply  is  scarcely  improved  while  labor 
troubles  are  again  restricting  output  in  the  Cam¬ 
bria  and  farther  west  fields. 

Railroad  consumption  continues  very  large,  but 
there  has  been  no  buying  of  spot  coal  for  their 
account  recently  of  any  note. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 

C.  W.  Proctor,  of  the  Calumet  Coal  Company, 
of  New  York,  was  calling  on  the  Philadelphia 
trade  on  Wednesday. 

J.  Howard  Magee,  Philadelphia,  manager  of 
Knickerbocker  Fuel  Company,  was  visiting  the 
mining  regions  this  week. 

William  Collins  and  M.  Andrews,  of  M.  A. 
Hanna  &  Company,  of  Cleveland,  were  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  this  week,  in  connection  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  their  company  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal 
Company. 

L.  B.  Burger,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  of¬ 
fice  of  Weston,  Dodson  &  Company,  Inc.,  will 
return  next  week  from  a  vacation  spent  at  Lake 
Mahopac,  N.  Y.  During  his  absence,  L.  E.  Kline 
has  held  down  most  ably  the  managerial  chair. 

Robert  J.  Montgomery,  vice-president  and 
general  coal  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read¬ 
ing  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  is  summering  with 
his  family  at  Atlantic  City  and  commuting 
therefrom  to  his  office  in  Reading  Terminal. 

Announcement  from  Jermyn,  Pa.,  states  that 
the  trouble  between  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  and  the  fifty-two  Mexicans  em¬ 


ployed  at  the  local  colliery  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Company  has  been  settled,  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  all  agreeing  to  join  the  union. 

A  Somerset  report  states  that  D.  B.  Zim¬ 
merman  is  opening  two  new  mines  at  Rock- 
wood,  three  near  Stoyestown,  one  in  Lincoln 
township,  and  three  or  four  in  the  Indian 
Creek  Valley,  which  he  will  operate  in  addition 
to  his  large  plants  at  Ralphton  and  at  Zim¬ 
merman. 

The  steamer  “Deepwater,”  being  built  at  the 
Camden  plant  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Company,  for  Darrow-Mann  Company,  of  Boston, 
now  controlled  by  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc., 
is  scheduled  to  be  launched  on  Saturday,  the  28th. 
The  Deepwater  will  have  a  carrying  capacity  of 
12,000  tons  of  coal,  and  proportionate  bunker 
space,  and  will  be  immediately  put  into  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads-Boston  service  once  she  is  completed. 

A  report  from  Wilkes-Barre  on  Monday 
stated  that  1,000  mine  workers  employed  at 
the  Hollenback  colliery  of  the  Lehigh  & 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company  were  out  on  a 
strike  as  the  result  of  trouble  over  union  but¬ 
tons.  The  union  miners  refused  to  work  with 
non-union  men  when  the  latter  declined  to 
secure  union  buttons.  After  giving  them  time 
to  enter  the  union  the  United  Mine  Workers 
called  a  strike. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  which 
several  years  ago  planned  the  construction  of 
a  large  tunnel  tapping  the  entire  Lehigh  Basin 
and  draining  it  into  Conyngham  Valley,  has 
abandoned  the  project  for  the  period  of  the 
war.  Lack  of  labor  and  high  prices  of  ma¬ 
terials  makes  this  step  imperative  at  this  time. 
The  plans  are  held  in  abeyance,  however,  as 
the  tunnel  is  needed  for  the  economical  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  mines  in  this  territory  in  the  future. 

Acting  on  the  assumption  that  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Railway  had  not  the 
authority  to  refuse  to  furnish  cars  to  opera¬ 
tors  who  were  loading  coal  from  wagons,  the 
“wagon  loaders”  of  the  Reynoldsville  and  In¬ 
diana  section  have  announced  their  determina¬ 
tion  of  asking  for  their  usual  quota  of  cars 
and  in  the  event  that  they  are  refused,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  recent  order  from  Rochester, 
they  say  they  will  start  legal  proceedings  for 
damages. 

Advices  from  Bloomsburg  state  an  epidemic 
of  pillar-robbing  has  broken  out  in  the  old 
workings  of  the  Beaver  Valley  Coal  Company, 
in  the  McAuley  Mountain.  Everybody  is  min¬ 
ing  and  the  work  is  going  on  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  a  serious  shortage  of  the  labor 
necessary  to  properly  run  the  farms.  Men 
with  mules  are  taking  out  large  quantities  of 
coal  daily  and  selling  it  just  as  mined,  no  at¬ 
tempt  being  made  to  crush  or  otherwise  pre¬ 
pare  the  product  for  the  market. 

W.  A.  Cochran,  a  well  known  mining  en¬ 
gineer  of  Mahoney  City,  Pa.,  and  consulting 
engineer  to  a  number  of  anthracite  mining 
companies,  died  last  week  at  the  Hahneman 
Hospital  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  known  mining  men  in  the  state  and  was 
about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  learned  the  min¬ 
ing  business  from  his  father,  the  late  A.  B. 
Cochran,  who  was  one  of  the  best  known  men 
in  his  profession  in  the  country.  The  de¬ 
ceased  leaves  to  survive  him,  his  wife  and  one 
daughter.  Miss  Catherine. 

A  novel  method  to  reclaim  coal  discarded 
fifty  years  ago,  when  the  smaller  sizes  of  an¬ 
thracite  were  not  saleable,  has  been  put  into 
operation  at  the  Hazleton  Shaft  Colliery  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  where  a 
small  slope  was  driven  up  to  the  base  of  a 
huge  mass  of  culm  from  the  mines  below.  The 
fuel  slides  down  this  incline  into  the  gang¬ 
ways,  where  cars  await  their  loads.  These  are 
rushed  to  the  breaker,  where  the  anthracite  is 
prepared  for  market.  The  management  hopes 
by  this  method  to  keep  up  in  the  race  for 
tonnage  during  the  war,  despite  the  handicap 
caused  by  the  scarcity  of  men  and  the  high 
cost  of  materials. 

Arrangements  for  development  of  the  lower 
levels  of  the  No.  3  colliery  of  the  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  Coal  Company  near  Hazleton,  with  the 
preparation  of  the  output  at  the  Shaft  Col¬ 
liery,  are  being  made  by  officials  of  that  com¬ 
pany.  The  colliery  at  one  time  was  one  of 
the  best  producers  in  the  region,  but  the  upper 
levels  have  been  well  cleaned  up.  In  order  to 
reach  the  lower  levels  a  slope  will  be  sunk  in 
the  near  future  tapping  that  region.  There  is 
enough  coal  at  hand  now  to  pay  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  slope  and  it  will  at  the  same  time 
permit  of  definite  information  of  conditions  in 
the  lower  levels.  Should  these  prove  as  anti¬ 


cipated  a  large  supply  for  years  to  come  will 
be  made  available  and  the  supply  will  be  used 
for  the  operation  of  the  shaft  breaker. 


Baltimore  Trade 

Baltimore,  Md.,  July  2G.— (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Baltimore  coal  men  are  passing  through 
the  new  period  of  coal  regulations  without  appar¬ 
ent  upset  of  a  serious  nature.  The  new  tide¬ 
water  coal  exchange  is  working  fairly  well,  from 
the  coal  man’s  viewpoint,  considering  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  new  situation.  The  principal  kick 
is  coming  from  consumers.  Many  are  deluging 
their  coal  supply  sources  with  complaints  that  they 
are  not  getting  the  particular  kind  of  coal  they 
had  contracted  for.  Men  who  have  been  used  to 
an  unvarying  line  of  specialized  coal  for  their 
plants  are  complaining  that  they  have  to  take  any 
old  coal,  from  any  old  mine,  that  may  be  shunted 
on  a  track  which  has  been  designated  for  that 
grade  coal.  The  coal  men  merely  drop  behind  the 
explanation  “We  can’t  help  it,”  and  are  so  weath¬ 
ering  the  storm. 

In  the  meantime  even  the  boldest  of  the  mine 
connections  and  shippers  here  who  had  come 
down  a  wee  bit  ungracefully  to  the  government 
demand  figures  of  $3.00  a  ton  at  the  mines  for 
operators  and  $3.25  a  ton  at  openings  on  middle¬ 
men’s  sales,  are  now  sticking  to  that  price  line. 
Sales  of  spot  coals,  which  were  heard  of  a  week 
since  around  $4.50  mine  basis,  have  been  stopped. 
The  little  spot  coal  being  disposed  of  here  now 
is  strictly  on  the  government  request  basis.  The 
coal  men,  even  if  disposed  to  sell  otherwise,  are 
afraid  to  take  any  other  course.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  any  rush  of  spot  coal  here. 
The  coal  coming  through  is  almost  entirely  on 
contracts  that  pay  much  higher  figures,  or  for 
sales  on  export  and  bunker  trade.  The  latter 
trade  would  be  much  heavier  if  it  was  not  for 
the  big  hold-up  of  grain  and  other  ships  here  due 
to  the  close  inspection  of  the  government  under 
the  new  export  permit  orders. 

Movement  from  mines  to  tide  is  not  at  all  up 
to  needs.  There  has  been  constant  interruption 
the  past  week  for  preferential  army  shipments. 
Rights-of-way  given  to  lumber  alone  for  the  new 
cantonment  centers  has  seriously  affected  other 
freight  movement,  including  coal.  The  coming 
heavy  troop  movements  when  the  national  guard 
is  moved  to  concentration  camps  in  early  August 
will  also  undoubtedly  delay  coal. 

With  the  above  outlook  the  hard  coal  trade 
here,  too,  is  in  a  quandary.  The  delivery  end  here 
is  far  behind  orders  as  compared  with  the  amount 
of  fuel  on  the  books  and  the  amount  needed  to 
complete  deliveries  to  bins  here.  Premium  paying 
has  continued,  but  even  that  has  brought  no  mate¬ 
rial  relief.  All  the  jnore  popular  sizes  are  short. 
Some  yards  have  been  swept  clean  of  such  coal, 
and  urging  on  mine  connections  has  brought  no 
results.  Not  a  few  deals  had  to  practically  sus¬ 
pend  deliveries  here  the  past  week  because  they 
could  get  no  coal  in  awheel.  Prices  have  been 
held  stationary  throughout  the  month.  The  trade 
generally  does  not  expect  material  cuts,  if  any, 
under  the  government  regulation  plan  for  hard 
coal,  as  they  say  the  advances  have  been  only 
relative  to  added  costs  of  production,  and  not 
jumps  dictated  by  urgency  of  consumers  to  get 
coal,  as  was  the  case  with  soft  coal.  Premium 
paying,  except  as  allowed  to  non-carrier  pro¬ 
ducers  by  government  consent,  is  expected  to  be 
wiped  out,  however.  This  will  rather  be  looked 
on  as  a  blessing  to  the  trade  than  otherwise,  as 
was  the  fixing  of  the  net  ton  as  the  new  eastern 
standard  for  soft  coal. 

Baltimore  Nezvs  Happenings 

The  trade  is  waiting  with  interest  the  action 
of  draft  exemption  boards.  Many  of  the  clerks 
are  caught  in  the  draft,  but  not  a  few  may  gain 
exemption  through  marriage,  children,  etc.  The 
introduction  of  women  clerks  in  many  coal  offices 
here  will  undoubtedly  come  if  future  drafts  call 
more  of  the  available  men  to  the  front. 

Baltimore  City,  which  was  hard  hit  by  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  spot  market  for  coal  throughout  last 
winter  and  spring,  has  been  getting  some  little  of 
the  new  low  priced  coal.  Deliveries  are  also  being 
made  on  some  comparatively  small  contracts  made 
at  better  prices  just  previous  to  the  government 
agreement.  The  waterworks  pumping  stations 
here  are  experimenting  with  coke  as  an  economy 
proposition  as  against  coal. 


The  Public  Safety  Commission  of  Minnesota 
proposes  to  take  steps  to  insure  a  supply  of  fuel 
for  the  coming  winter  for  the  northwest. 
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New  England  Trade 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  2G. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — New  England’s  receipts  of  anthracite 
during  the  past  week  were  larger  than  they  have 
been  before  for  any  similar  period  in  more  than 
a  year,  and  those  for  this  week  indicate  a  fur¬ 
ther  increase.  The  inauguration  of  the  solid 
train-load  shipments  has  stimulated  the  general 
all-rail  movement.  The  arrival  of  the  first  solid 
train-load  was  attended  by  quite  a  ceremony. 
There  were  fifty-one  cars  in  all — thirteen  for 
Lawrence,  eighteen  for  Haverhill,  three  for  Salem, 
five  for  Lynn  and  the  remainder  was  distributed 
in  small  lots  to  small  nearby  towns.  The  train 
as  it  arrived  at  Lawrence  was  met  by  Mayor 
John  J.  Hurley,  John  B.  Pierce,  who  is  secretary 
to  James  J.  Storrow  in  connection  with  the  New 
England  Coal  Committee  work,  and  several  other 
officials.  Mayor  Hurley,  disregarding  his  Palm 
Beach  suit,  threw  out  the  first  shovelful.  He 
then  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  Mr.  Storrow.  All 
of  the  fifty-one  cars,  empty,  were  on  their  way 
back  to  the  mines  in  the  stipulated  time. 

Since  then  the  twenty-eight  distributing  points 
in  New  England  have  received  their  quota  of 
coal  cars.  Trains  Nos.  2  and  3  were  consigned 
to  the  New  Haven  district,  but  were  delayed  some¬ 
what  at  a  junction  point,  owing  to  a  misunder¬ 
standing.  Train  No.  4,  consigned  to  New  Haven, 
arrived  on  time.  Train  No.  5  included  eighteen 
cars  for  Portland,  fourteen  for  Bangor,  four  for 
Rockland,  three  each  for  Concord  and  Augusta, 
four  for  Bath,  two  for  Brewer  and  one  each 
for  Belfast  and  Portsmouth.  Train  No.  6,  loaded 
for  the  Bridgeport  district,  had  cars  for  Mil¬ 
ford,  Holyoke,  Farmington,  Seymour,  Bridgeport, 
Cheshire,  Ansonia,  Granby,  Naugatuck  and  Kent. 
Train  No.  7  had  eleven  cars  for  Lynn,  nine  for 
Saco,  eight  for  Salem,  nine  for  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  five  for  Gloucester,  two  for  Salisbury  and 
one  for  Rockport.  Train  No.  8  was  consigned 
to  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  from  there  was  split 
up  with  places  like  Torrington,  etc.  The  above 
schedule  shows  how  well  the  coal  committee  is 
distributing  loaded  cars.  Other  trains  have  ar¬ 
rived  and  are  booked  to  arrive  this  week,  and 
their  distribution  has  covered  as  wide  a  range  as 
the  first  eight  trains  did. 

Local  agents  for  the  big  companies  report  a 
better  movement  of  water  coal,  as  well  as  all¬ 
rail,  and  most  of  the  independents  say  they  are 
getting  much  more  coal  than  was  the  case  a 
month  ago.  Receipts  are  confined  largely  to 
stove,  egg  and  nut,  although  during  the  past  three 
or  four  days  quite  a  little  pea  has  arrived.  Buck¬ 
wheat  and  boiler  is  not  moving  in  quantities. 
While  receipts  have  been  larger,  there  is  no  sur¬ 
plus  of  coal  at  any  New  England  point.  Retailers, 
almost  without  exception,  have  more  orders  on 
hand  then  they  have  coal.  Some  of  them  state 
that  had  it  not  been  for  recent  receipts  they 
would  have  had  to  close  up  shop,  temporarily  at 
least.  Big  company  prices  and  individual  prices 
have  not  changed  since  last  reports.  Local  retail 
dealers  say  some  of  their  customers  have  given 
up  the  idea  of  lower  anthracite  prices  are  now 
willing  to  take  coal  ordered. 

The  bituminous  situation  has  not  changed  ma¬ 
terially  since  last  reports.  Shippers  are  still  ex¬ 
periencing  more  or  less  trouble  in  filling  contract 
orders  because  of  heavy  Government  takings, 
consequently  the  available  supply  of  spot  coals 
is  small.  No  sales  of  spot  New  River,  Poca¬ 
hontas  or  Pennsylvania  are  reported  at  Mystic 
Wharf  during  the  past  week.  Pennsylvania  is 
worth  about  $7.50  to  $7.75  on  cars  at  Mystic 
Wharf,  and  New  River  and  Pocahontas  about 
$8  to  $8.50.  Most  of  the  producers  are  selling 
free  coal  on  a  basis  of  $3  a  ton  on  cars  at  the 
mines,  which  on  a  gross  basis  and  the  twenty-five 
cents  a  ton  allowed  for  commission  brings  the 
price  up  to  $3.36.  A  few,  however,  have  been 
getting  as  high  as  $4  a  ton  at  the  mines,  which 
gives  a  tone  of  uncertainty  to  the  market.  New 
business  is  not  in  as  large  a  volume  as  producers 
anticipated,  consumers  preferring  to  buy  in  a 
hand-to-mouth  way.  It  is  believed  here  that 
pooled  coal  shipments  from  Hampton  Roads  ports 
to  Boston  and  other  New  England  tidewater 
points  will  be  in  full  swing  before  long,  possibly 
another  week.  New  England  manufacturers  are 
in  a  much  better  position  so  far  as  coal  supplies 
go  than  they  were  a  month  ago,  thanks  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  all-rail  movement  brought  about  by  the  high 
water  freights. 

The  marine  freight  rate  market  is  more  active, 
but  rates  have  not  changed  materially.  From 
Hampton  Roads  ports  to  Boston  the  general  ask¬ 
ing  rate  is  $2.25  to  $2.50  a  ton.  From  New  York 
to  Boston  it  is  doubtful  if  one  could  do  better 
than  $1.75,  or  better  than  $1.35  to  Providence, 
and  $1.40  to  Pawtucket.  In  local  shipping  circles 
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it  is  felt  that  a  reduction  in  ocean  freight  rates 
will  be  reflected  in  those  quoted  for  space  along 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

New  England  Trade  Notes 

The  Everett  board  of  aldermen  has  confirmed 
the  appointment  of  F.  N.  Fairbanks  as  weigher  of 
coal  at  the  New  England  Gas  &  Coke  Works. 

The  operating  department  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  estimates  that  the  elimination  of  l‘J9 
trains  a  week  will  save  the  company  2,054  tons  of 
coal,  or  at  the  rate  of  106,828  tons  annually. 

The  Boylston  Coal  Company  of  Boston,  a  $25,- 
000  corporation,  has  been  granted  a  Massachusetts 
charter.  Max  Halpern  of  Peabody  is  president; 
Barret  E.  Gordon  of  Boston,  treasurer,  and  Lena 
Gordon  of  Boston,  clerk. 

A.  M.  Brown  of  New  York  has  sold  one  lot  of 
2,000  tons  of  bituminous  to  the  City  of  Boston  for 
$9.25  a  ton,  and  another  order  for  a  larger  amount 
at  $8.50  a  ton,  the  lowest  price  paid  by  the  city 
for  coal  in  many  months. 

Another  corporation,  the  Boothbay  Harbor 
Shipbuilding  Company,  with  a  capital  of  200,000, 
has  purchased  the  Boothbay  yard  of  Irving  W. 
Reed.  Mayor  Z.  E.  Cliff  of  Somerville,  Mass., 
is  interested  in  the  new  corporation. 

The  big  sea  tug  W.  S.  Taylor,  while  engaged 
in  towing  the  barges  Musconetcong  and  Ampere 
from  New  York  to  Rockland,  broke  down  off 
Cape  Cod  and  was  obliged  to  undergo  repairs  at 
Boston.  The  tug  North  American  picked  up  the 
barges  and  towed  them  to  destination. 

In  May  and  June  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
liroke  all  previous  records  for  coal  car  handling. 
In  May  17,168  cars  were  handled,  and  in  June 
15,974,  bringing  the  average  number  of  all-rail 
coal  cars  handled  each  month  this  year  up  to 
13,213,  as  compared  with  12,377  for  1916. 

The  latest  boat  to  be  registered  at  the  port  of 
Boston  is  the  three-masted  schooner,  formerly 
called  the  Palatka,  but  rechristened  the  Billie  Mar¬ 
tin  after  the  youngest  son  of  John  J.  Martin, 
president  of  the  Exchange  Trust  Company.  The 
boat  is  under  the  Crowell  &  Thurlow  management. 

On  Saturday,  July  18,  the  steamer  Deepwater, 
built  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  for  the  Darrow  Mann  Coal 
Company  of  Boston,  was  launched.  The  boat  was 
to  have  been  launched  last  March,  but  the  event 
was  delayed  by  labor  troubles  and  a  scarcity  of 
materials.  She  is  the  largest  merchant  collier 
flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  sale  of  the  plant 
of  the  Townsend  Marine  Railway  &  Construction 
Company  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  Company,  a  new 
corporation,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000.  The 
Townsend  company  owned  a  yard  at  Boothbay 
Harbor,  Me.,  and  leased  a  yard  at  Thomaston, 
where  four  ships  are  building  for  Crowell  & 
Thurlow. 

Coal  bolsters  in  and  about  Boston  who  have 
been  getting  $25  a  week  for  a  nine-hour  day,  with 
half  a  day  for  Saturday  for  eight  months,  now 
want  $30  a  week  with  Saturdays  off  all  the  year. 
Their  new  wage  and  working  agreement  includes 
a  provision  by  which  any  member  who  attempts  to 
hold  up  any  employer  for  higher  wages  than  the 
schedule  calls  for  will  be  expelled  from  the  union. 


Buffalo  Trade 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  26. — {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  shipments  of  anthracite  for  the  past 
week  were  unusually  heavy,  amounting  to  149,500 
tons.  It  was  the  largest  week  so  far  recorded 
this  season.  Shipments  to  the  head  of  the  lakes 
were  unusuallly  large.  The  total  was  distributed 
as  follows:  Duluth-Superior,  68,100  tons;  Port 
Arthur,  23,200;  Fort  William,  21,000;  Milwaukee, 
13,600;  Marquette,  8,300;  Chicago,  7,000;  She¬ 
boygan,  6,000;  Racine,  2,300. 

Freight  rates  to  the  different  ports  are:  Forty- 
two  and  one-half  cents  to  Duluth-Superior-Port 
Arthur-Fort  William;  Milwaukee,  fifty  cents; 
Marquette,  sixty-five  cents;  Chicago,  sixty  cents; 
Sheboygan,  seventj'-five  cents ;  Racine,  $1.25. 

The  anthracite  demand  is  strong  and  a  great 
deal  more  coal  could  be  sold  if  it  could  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Independent  producers  are  reported  to  be 
getting  some  high  premiums  in  some  instances, 
though  the  general  report  is  of  no  coal  at  all 
to  sell. 

The  demand  for  bituminous  coal  is  much  lighter 
than  common  at  this  season.  Some  shippers 
have  been  taking  advantage  lately  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  getting  higher  prices  in  Canada  than 
in  the  United  States  and  they  have  been  ship¬ 
ping  a  large  number  of  carloads  across  the  line. 
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Canadian  visitors  say  that  as  a  result  the  chief 
markets  are  now  well  filled  up  with  consign¬ 
ment  coal  and  that  the  expected  premiums  are 
not  materializing.  A  large  amount  of  this  coal 
could  be  used  nearer  home,  in  this  market,  for 
example,  but  the  sellers  have  been  tempted  to 
speculate,  and  without  success.  The  number  of 
salesmen  looking  after  the  Canadian  market  has 
shown  a  considerable  increase  of  late,  so  the 
natural  result  has  been  to  bring  down  prices.  The 
Canadians,  of  course,  object  to  paying  any  more 
than  the  prices  agreed  to  between  the  operators 
and  the  United  States  Government. 

Buffalo  Trade  Briefs 

H^Ty  Aird,  of  the  Canadian  Import  Company, 
Montreal,  was  a  visitor  to  the  trade  here  this 
week. 

E.  H.  Read,  sales  agent  of  the  D.  L.  &  W. 
Coal  Company,  has  returned  from  an  automo¬ 
bile  vacation  trip  to  New  York  and  Boston. 

Steps  are^  being  taken  by  some  of  the  prominent 
coal  men  in  the  city  to  organize  a  coal  club 
and  the  plan  has  met  with  favor  thus  far  with 
all  to  whom  it  has  been  outlined. 

of  B.  Nicoll  &  Company  is  now 
handling  anthracite  coal  in  addition  to  bituminous. 
Sales  Agent  T.  B.  Dunbar  has  returned  from  a 
business  trip  to  the  New  York  office. 

Harry  Yates,  president  of  the  Punxsutawney 
Coal  Mining  Company,  is  a  member  of  the  war 
exemption  board.  His  son  is  now  at  the  Madison 
Barracks  officers’  training  camp. 

James  M.  Helsdon,  secretary  of  the  McClurg- 
Helsdon  Coal  Company,  and  William  E.  Mc¬ 
Collum,  of  the  J.  Bert  Ross  office,  were  among 
those  drafted  here  last  week.  Both  are  married 
and  may  thus  be  exempted. 

Lockport  authorities  are  getting  after  the  New 
Yoik  Central  Railroad,  which  is  said  to  have  paid 
no  attention  to  the  city’s  order  regarding  smoke 
'  The  order  was  issued  June  11th,  and  gave  the 
road  ten  days  to  comply.  Now  the  aldermen 
have  directed  the  corporation  counsel  to  take 
action. 

Two  meeings  of  coal  men  have  been  held  at 
the  Hedstrom  office  during  the  past  week  to 
discuss  reconsignment  of  coal  and  other  matters 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  try  to  get 
relief  from  certain  unsatisfactory  railroad  condi¬ 
tions.  Among  those  present  were  E.  C.  Roberts 
Seymour  Whitley,  J.  Q.  Clarke,  C.  L.  Couch  and 
W.  D.  Ward. 


Birmingham  Trade 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  July  26.— {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.)— The  local  market  is  very  quiet,  a 
condition  which  has  obtained,  with  slight  varia¬ 
tions  since  the  price-fixing  conference  of  the 
coal  operators  in  Washington  in  the  early  part 
of  the  month.  Some  contract  business  has  been 
offered,  but  on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory 
labor  conditions  affecting  production,  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  tonnage  that  will  be  required 
from  the  district  for  government  use,  operators 
cannot  approximate  the  surplus  coal  they  will 
have,  if  any,  above  existing  contract  obligations, 
and  are  slow  to  accept  further  contract  busi¬ 
ness.  It  has  been  estimated  that  Alabama  would 
be  called  upon  to  furnish  from  800,000  to  1,000,- 
000  tons  as  its  quota  of  Government  requirements. 
Quotations  remain  firm  from  $2.75  to  $4  per 
net  ton  mines. 

Operators  at  the  mines  have  not  been  affected 
by  the  dull  market  conditions,  and  will  not  be  for 
some  time  to  come,  as  sufficient  orders  are  in 
hand  to  care  for  the  output,  which  is  being  moved 
very  promptly,  little  complaint  now  being  reg¬ 
istered  against  the  car  supply,  except  from  mines 
served  by  the  L.  &  N.,  where  trouble  has  been 
experienced  in  getting  sufficient  equipment. 

The  coke  market  is  strong,  with  foundry  coke 
bringing  $15.50  to  $16  to  the  spot  trade,  per  net 
ton  ovens.  Contract  quotations  range  from  $12.50 
to  $14.  Furnace  coke  is  very  scarce  and  is  re¬ 
ported  as  bringing  from  $6  to  $S  per  ton  ovens. 

Labor  conditions  are  not  as  satisfactory  as 
they  should  be  and  production  at  both  rnines 
and  ovens  is  suffering  as  a  consequence.  Miners 
are  not  working  regularly,  and  union  agitators 
have  sown  seed  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
arnong  the  men.  District  No.  20  of  the  United 
Mine  M’orkers  has  called  a  convention  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  for  Sept.  30th,  to  adopt  a  wage  scale 
and  consider  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 
local  situation,  and  have  invited  the  operators 
to  meet  with  them.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  mine  owners  will  decline  to  treat  with  the 
union  in  any  manner. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  July  26. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — -Feeling  that  he  has  nothing  to  lose, 
but  has  something  to  gain,  the  householder  is 
not  buying  coal.  He  sees  a  possibly  lower  price, 
or  at  least  he  will  have  the  use  of  his  money  a 
while  longer.  He  has  the  assurance  of  the 
Governor  and  other  state  officials  that  he  will  not 
be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  fuel  next  winter. 
If  his  dealer  puts  up  any  excuse,  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  write  the  authorities  and  he  will  be  taken 
care  of  out  of  that  six-million-ton  reserve  which 
the  operators  of  the  state  have  pledged.  So, 
what’s  the  use? 

This  attitude  accounts  for  the  fact  that  many 
thousands  of  tons  .of  coal  which  should  now  be  in 
the  bins  of  domestic  consumers  have  been  absorbed 
by  the  lake  trade.  Dealers  see  the  danger  of  rail¬ 
road  congestion  the  coming  fall  and  winter  and 
would  be  glad  to  play  safe  by  ample  stocking, 
but  many  of  them  have  not  the  storage  room  or 
the  capital  to  await  the  pleasure  of  the  procrasti¬ 
nating  householder. 

It  seems  now  to  be  a  settled  fact  that  the  $3 
and  $3.50  price  for  Hocking  and  West  Virginia 
will  not  be  disturbed  until  the  federal  government 
takes  final  action,  an  event  which  is  not  looked 
for  in  the  near  future  if  coal-price  adjustment  is 
to  be  based  on  sober  and  thorough  investigation. 
Notwithstanding,  the  steam  buyer,  like  the  domes¬ 
tic  consumer,  is  holding  off  to  a  great  extent, 
the  market  is  saved  from  a  period  of  unnatural 
disaster  through  the  continued  heavy  demands  of 
the  northwest.  Hocking  and  Pomeroy  mines  are 
running  at  near  capacity,  with  car  supply  on  most 
lines  reaching  a  very  high  average.  The  future 
of  the  coal  trade  for  months  to  come  is  looked 
upon  as  simply  a  matter  of  transportation  and  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Considerable  feeling  has  developed  here  over 
unsubstantiated  charges  of  bad  faith  on  the  part 
of  shippers,  made  by  agitators.  If  the  federal 
regulation  is  being  violated  in  any  instance  ship¬ 
pers  believe  that  the  facts  should  be  produced. 
Otherwise  charges  against  the  trade  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  means  of  self-advertising  by  those  who 
bring  them.  Much  injury,  it  is  felt,  is  being  done 
the  legitimate  coal-jobbing  interests.  If  some  pro¬ 
ducers,  as  has  been  claimed,  have  set  up  a  dummy 
jobbing  concern  for  the  sole  purpose  of  realizing 
the  twenty-five  cents  commission  allowed  by  law, 
this  should  not  be  made  to  reflect  upon  the  whole 
jobbing  trade,  particularly  upon  concerns  which 
have  been  in  business  for  a  long  period.  Nearly 
all  producers  in  this  market  have  always  done 
more  or  less  of  a  jobbing  business. 

To  what  extent  the  jobber  may  be  affected  by 
increased  buying  of  the  mines  direct,  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  but  local  coal  men  assert  that  it  is 
unwarranted  and  misleading  to  give  out  that  he  is 
going  to  be  eliminated.  They  insist  that  jobbing 
has  a  necessary  part  in  efficient  coal  distribution. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  service  it  renders 
numerous  small  mines  which  have  no  selling 
organization  of  their  own. 

There  is  still  a  lagging  condition  in  the  Colum¬ 
bus  retail  market,  with  more  or  less  irregularity 
of  price  and  uncertainty  as  to  features  of  regula¬ 
tion.  Prices  recommended  by  the  Columbus  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Exchange  are  $5.50  for  Hocking  lump, 
$6  for  West  Virginia  and  $6.50  to  $6.75  for  Poca¬ 
hontas.  Some  dealers  are  charging  twenty-five 
cents  a  ton  above  these  figures,  on  the  basis  of  a 
gross  profit  of  $1.75  a  ton,  which  leaves  an  esti¬ 
mated  net  of  thirty-five  cents  a  ton.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  representative  dealers  that  the  retailer, 
unlike  the  wholesaler,  is  under  no  restriction  in 
the  matter  of  price,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  fix 


his  own  margin  for  handling  based  on  his  indi¬ 
vidual  overhead  expense.  The  relief  to  consumers 
of  a  community  who  feel  that  they  are  being  over¬ 
charged  will  be  to  appeal  to  the  state  clearing  house 
for  supply  from  the  reserve.  Stocks  in  smokeless 
and  anthracite  are  very  low,  and  with  some  dealers 
lacking  altogether.  At  the  present  they  state  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  buy  Pocahontas  lump. 

Columbus  News  Notes 

Homer  C.  Gill,  Columbus  retailer,  is  on  a  vaca¬ 
tion  in  northern  Michigan. 

C.  M.  Anderson,  western  sales  agent  of  the  Elk 
River  Coal  &  Lumber  Company,  was  in  Toledo 
several  days  this  week. 

B.  F.  Nigh,  secretary  of  the  M.-O.-I.  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  spent  the  week  end  at  the  Lewistown 
Reservoir. 

The  Fulton  Pit  Car  &  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Canal  Fulton,  Ohio,  has  increased  capital  stock 
from  $150,000  to  $400,000. 

The  Chauncey  Coal  Company,  Nelsonville,  Ohio, 
has  been  incorporated  for  $35,000  by  M.  P. 
Olingher  and  others. 

In  the  interests  of  a  50,000  ton  coal  contract 
which  he  desired  to  let,  Ernest  Runnells,  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  for  the  Michigan  Power  Company, 
Detroit,  was  in  Columbus  last  week. 

The  neighboring  city  of  Newark  is  considering 
a  local  clearing-house  project,  under  state  aus¬ 
pices,  for  the  distribution  of  200  cars  of  coal 
which  Muskingum  county  producers  have  offered 
to  ship. 

The  Leatherlips  Mining  Company,  with  opera¬ 
tions  at  Bristol,  Perry  county,  is  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  output  will  be  handled  by  the  W.  J. 
Hamilton  Coal  &  Coke  Company.  The  Consoli¬ 
dated  Mining  Company,  a  new  jobbing  concern, 
has  opened  headquarters  in  the  Columbia  Building. 

J.  Mentor  Caldwell,  president  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia-Ohio  Coal  Company,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va4 
has  made  an  offer  through  Mayor  Karb  of  Colum¬ 
bus  to  give  to  the  city  coal  rights  to  a  20,000-acre 
tract  of  coal  land,  by  paying  one  cent  for  each  ton 
it  mines.  The  tract  is  estimated  to  contain  100,- 
000,000  tons  of  coal. 

After  an  idleness  of  several  years,  the  once 
important  Luhrig  Coal  Company  operations,  locat¬ 
ed  on  the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road,  near  Athens,  is  to  become  active.  The 
property  has  been  purchased  by  Charles  H.  Deppe, 
a  Cincinnati  banker,  at  a  price  of  $51,000.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  transfer  are  3,500  acres  of  coal  lands. 

The  date  of  decision  on  application  of  railroads 
for  advanced  coal  rates  on  intrastate  shipments 
in  Ohio  has  been  changed  to  July  31  by  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission.  It  is  expected  that  the 
advance  of  fifteen  cents  a  ton  asked  for  will  be 
granted,  as  this  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  the 
old  differential  between  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
coals,  now  that  new  rates  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  interstate 
shipments. 

A  former  prominent  figure  in  Ohio  United  Mine 
Worker  circles  passed  away  last  week  by  the  death 
of  Dennis  H.  Sullivan.  For  a  number  of  terms 
he  was  vice-president  of  the  Ohio  district,  and 
had  a  leading  part  in  joint  conferences  with 
operators.  Under  the  administration  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Harmon,  some  ten  years  ago,  he  was  made 
the  labor  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion.  Upon  retirement  from  this  office  he  became 


one  of  the  state  mine  inspectors.  Death  took  place 
at  his  old  home  at  Coshocton. 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  N.  C.  L. 
Kachelmacher,  a  former  president  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  &  Hocking  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  $75  a  month 
for  life  was  left  Miss  Louise  Anderson  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  who  had  been  his  secretary ;  Charles  M. 
Donahue,  his  bookkeeper  and  named  as  one  of 
the  executors  of  the  estate,  receives  a  life  annuity 
of  $3,600;  Gorge  Moore,  another  bookkeeper,  is 
given  a  lump  sum  of  $500,  with  the  same  amount 
to  each  of  his  two  children ;  the  nurse  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  is  to  have  $50  a  month  as  long  as  she 
remains  single  or  $500  upon  her  marriage.  Dr. 
Kachelmacher  of  Fargo,  N.  D.,  a  brother,  is  given 
a  metal  clock  and  each  of  his  three  children  $1,000. 
A  tract  of  land  is  left  to  the  village  of  Logan, 
which  the  testator  had  regarded  as  his  home  for 
the  past  few  years,  the  same  to  be  named  “Kachel¬ 
macher  Park.”  The  sum  of  $1,000  is  named  with 
which  to  erect  a  grandstand,  but  otherwise  the 
village  is  to  equip  and  maintain  the  park. 

Valuable  information  was  given  Columbus 
wholesale  coal  shippers  at  their  weekly  luncheon 
on  Friday  last.  E.  C.  Turner,  ex-attorney  general 
of  Ohio,  and  now  legal  adviser  for  the  Southern 
Ohio  Coal  Exchange,  told  of  his  experience  at 
the  recent  Washington  conference  between  opera¬ 
tors  and  federal  officers.  Incidentally,  he  stated 
that  this  form  of  regulation  was  not  a  modern 
idea,  as  it  had  been  tried  out  by  the  English 
Parliament  in  1664,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  H. 
George  H.  Barker,  secretary  of  the  Maynard 
Coal  Company,  and  the  host  of  the  luncheon,  gave 
an  interesting  talk  on  the  action  taken  by  the 
Ohio  Coal  Commission,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
The  6,000,000  tons  reserve  he  said  had  been 
pledged,  all  mining  districts  having  come  forward 
with  a  patriotic  spirit.  Names  of  operators  who 
violated  the  price  agreement  at  Washington  would 
be  published  broadcast.  Those  operators  having 
lake  contracts  will  not  be  asked  to  furnish  their 
quota  of  the  reserve  until  after  the  close  of  the 
lake  season.  The  luncheon  of  the  previous  week 
was  given  by  S.  A.  McManigal  of  the  Maple  Hill 
Coal  Company,  instead  of  by  the  New  York  Coal 
Company,  as  was  stated  in  an  account  of  the 
event. 
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Coal  Carboni::ation 

Technical  Paper  140,  on  the  jjrimary 
volatile  products  of  the  carbonization  of 
coal,  just  issued  by  the  Hureau  of  Mines, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  should  prove 
of  interest  to  the  gas  industry,  as  the  au¬ 
thors,  Ciuy  B.  Taylor  and  Horace  C.  Por¬ 
ter,  suggest  that  as  a  result  of  their 
study  the  utilization  of  inferior  coals  in 
the  making  of  gas  may  he  found  practi¬ 
cable. 

The  authors  say  that  the  results  sug¬ 
gest  the  possibility  that  low  temperature 
carbonization  might  he  utilized  in  gas 
manufacture  as  an  enriching  process  by 
passing  through  the  low-temperature 
retorts  a  relatively  large  (luantity  of  thin 
gas,  such  as  “hlue-water  gas,”  sweeping 
out  the  light  oil  vapors  that  are  primarily 
liberated  at  these  low  temperatures. 

The  report  is  a  continuation  of  the 
work  described  in  Bureau  of  Mines  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  1  on  the  character  of  the  vola¬ 
tile  matter  of  coal.  The  experimental 
methods  have  been  refined  and  more  pre¬ 
cise  results  obtained. 

The  subject  of  carbonization  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  all  industrial  applications  of  coal, 
whether  it  he  in  gas  manufacture  or  coke 
making,  where  it  is  paramount,  or  in 
those  processes  where  coal  is  burned, 
such  as  in  boiler  furnaces,  gas  producers, 
and  metallurgical  furnaces.  The  results 
presented  here  are  more  or  less  of  a 
fundamental  character — a  study  of  basic 
phenomena  in  carbonization,  rather  than 
of  the  ultimate  results  of  these  phenom¬ 
ena  as  a  whole. 

'file  authors,  in  their  general  conclu¬ 
sions,  say  :  "A  high-grade  bituminous 
coal  of  the  gas-making  type  decompose.^ 
by  heat  primarily  into  paraffin  hydrocar¬ 
bons  and  a  completely  altered  non¬ 
volatile  residue,  with  small  quantities  of 
water,  CO2  and  CO.  The  three  latter 
l)roducts  are  the  first  produced,  although 
in  small  quantity ;  from  some  other  types 
of  bituminous  coal  they  are  produced  in 
greater  relative  quantities  than  from  the 
gas-coal  type.  Complex  and  varied  sec¬ 
ondary  reactions  induced  by  superheat¬ 
ing  the  hydrocarbons,  water  vapor,  and 
CO2  are  of  great  importance  in  industrial 
high-temperature  carbonization. 


“The  i)roducts  of  low-temperature  car¬ 
bonization  from  coal  of  the  Pittsburgh 
type  cm  an  industrial  scale  at  about  800“ 
to  900“  h'.  (427“  to  482“  C. )  will  consist 
of  a  rich  gas  amounting  to  0.0  to  0.7 
cubic  foot  i)er  pound  of  coal,  and  a  large 
yield  of  oil,  or  tar,  comprising  10  to  12 
per  cent  of  the  coal.  This  tar  cemsists 
chiefly  of  paraffin  hydrocarbons,  is  very 
low  or  possibly  entirely  devoid  of  ben¬ 
zine  and  naphthalene  derivatives  and 
practically  devoid  of  free  carbon.  The 
gas  will  contain  0  to  7  per  cent  of  unsat¬ 
urated  hydrocarbons  and  20  to  2.7  per 
cent  of  ethane  and  its  higher  homologues, 
and  consequently  will  have  a  high  calo¬ 
rific  and  illuminating  value.  The  tar  may 
he  either  redistilled  or  subjected  to 
cracking  processes  so  as  to  produce  light 
oils — gasoline  substitutes — whose  yield 
will  he  greater  than,  and  probably  at 
least  double,  that  obtained  by  high-tem¬ 
perature  carbonization.” 


Production  in  Scotland 

Council  H.  D.  Van  Sant,  Dunferm¬ 
line,  Scotland,  reports : 

According  to  a  report  submitted  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Mining  Institute 
of  Scotland  on  June  9,  1917,  some  re¬ 
markable  figures  regarding  the  increased 
cost  of  the  production  of  coal  in  Scot¬ 
land  as  compared  to  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  were  submitted. 

Between  1887  and  1911  the  average 
annual  output  of  coal  per  man  de¬ 
creased  312  to  200  tons,  while  the  cost 
at  the  mines  increased  considerably.  In 
the  United  States,  it  is  stated,  the  out¬ 
put  rose  from  400  to  613  tons,  while 
the  average  cost  per  ton  decreased.  An¬ 
other  report  stated  that  the  output  per 
man  employed  in  Scotland  decreased 
from  471  tons  in  1898  to  399  tons  in 
1913.  This  marked  decrease  in  output 
is  attributed  to  various  causes,  among 
them  the  thinner  seams  of  coal  now  be¬ 
ing  found  and  the  depth  and  length  of 
the  long-worked  mines.  Other  causes 
of  the  diminished  output,  it  is  asserted, 
are  the  eight-hour  day,  the  policy  of 
working  ten  or  eleven  days  per  fort¬ 
night,  combined  with  legislative  restric¬ 
tions.  The  increased  burdens  of  the  na- 
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tioiial  insurance  and  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  also  enter  into  the  causes  of 
the  decreased  output  and  increased  cost 
of  coal,  although  the  war  conditions 
have  largely  added  to  the  enormous  de¬ 
crease  in  the  average  output  of  coal  in 
tliis  district  and  country. 

To  overcome  these  factors  in  the  coal 
industry  it  is  suggested  that  an  effort 
be  made  to  obtain  efficient  and  highly 
trained  colliery  managers,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  highly  trained  commercial  men 
and  far-seeing  employers.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  more  labor-saving  machinery 
is  to  he  encouraged  so  that  the  miners 
can  better  compete  with  the  American 
system.  .A  demand  for  more  American 
coal-mining  machinery  will  probably  re¬ 
sult  in  the  present  agitation  for  an 
increased  coal  output  in  Scotland. 


Susquehanna  &  Western 

The  New  York,  .Susquehanna  & 
Western  has  issued  the  following 
comparative  financial  statement  for 


May  and  for  five  months  ended  May 
31: 

.May—  J917  1916 

Gro.ss  revenue . $  362,759.12  $  318,439.44 

(Iptrating  expenses 

and  taxes .  201,352.27  243,185.74 

Operating  income...?  101,406.85  ?  75,253.70 

5  .Mo.  to  May  31—  1917  1916 

4>ross  revenue . $1,657,731.23  $1,882,523.30 

Operating  exjienses 

and  taxes .  1,376,187.20  1,386,854.47 

Operating  income... $  281,544.03  $  495,668.89 


Erie  Railroad 

The  Krie  Railroad  has  issued  the 
following  financial  statement  for  May 
and  for  the  five  months  ended  May 
31 : 

.May—  1917  1916 

(iross  revenue . $7,201,262.04  $6,450,128.18 

Oi>eratjng  expenses 

and  taxes .  5,422,200.70  4,588,752.24 


(Operating  income.  .  .$1,779,001.34  $1,861,375.94 
5  Mo.  to  May  31  —  1917  1916 

Ciross  revenue. ..  .$30,268,374.92  $29,574,956.33 
Operating  expenses 

and  taxes .  27,029,209.53  22,649,915.29 


Operating  income. $  3,239,165.39  $  6,925,041.04 
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The  Impossibilities  of  the  Coal  Pooling  Plan 

Why  the  Colver  Scheme  for  Ending  the  Coal  Shortage  Must 
Prove  a  Failure — The  Impossibilities  Recited  in  Detail 


To  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

With  further  reference  to  proper  regula¬ 
tion  of  coal — 

It  was  said  in  our  last  communication  that 
the  coal  men  favor  self-government  and  self¬ 
regulation,  under  the  direction  and  approval 
of  constituted  authorities  in  the  United 
States  government.  Their  plan  places  the 
price-fixing  power  in  the  hands  of  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  reserves  to  themselves 
only  the  right  to  assent  to  those  prices  and 
to  get  out  the  coal. 

In  contrast  with  this  proposal  you  have 
had  presented  to  you  a  so-called  pooling 
plan.  Under  it  the  coal  mines,  the  railways 
and  the  waterways  are  to  be  thrown  into  a 
common  pool.  All  are  to  be  controlled 
jointly,  under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
by  a  board  at  Washington,  presumably  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  This  plan  was 
presented  in  a  bill  framed  by  William  B. 
Colver,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  It  was  advocated  extensively 
before  a  hearing  of  the  Senate  committee  on 
interstate  commerce  on  June  28,  1917.  On 
page  274  of  the  government’s  document, 
“Price  Regulation  of  Coal  and  Other  Com¬ 
modities,”  Mr.  Colver  is  reported  as  saying: 

The  Authors  Attitude 

“I  am  not  going  to  say  that  this  is  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.  *  *  *  I  should  much  rather 

have  it  go  in  as  being  mine.” 

Mr.  Colver’s  attitude  toward  the  self- 
government  plan  of  the  coal  men  is  of 
importance  here.  As  a  preliminary  to  its 
presentation  we  wish  to  point  out  that : 

The  coal  men  had  assembled  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  Tuesday  morning,  June  26th.  John 
F.  Fort,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  was  present  at  the  conference. 
Mr.  Fort  had  participated  in  that  confer¬ 
ence  through  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  morning.  On  Thursday  morning 
he  was  called  out  of  this  conference  to 
appear  before  the  Senate  committee.  Before 
he  left  the  coal  conference  the  final  resolu¬ 
tion — the  one  to  allow  the  government  to  fix 
coal  prices^ — had  been  passed. 

Before  the  Senate  committee  he  outlined 
carefully  the  entire  coal  conference  plan  and 
said :  “I  have  attended  these  meetings  and 
the  result  is  that  they  have  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
committee  headed  by  Mr.  Peabody  to  adjust 
and  fix  prices  and  have  guaranteed  to  reduce 
the  price  of  coal  on  the  part  of  all  these  400 
men  to  the  price  which  that  committee  shall 
fix.” 

Mr.  Fort  in  a  number  of  places  through 
the  document  had  reiterated  a  statement 
which,  on  page  256,  he  puts  in  this  way: 

“I  ivant  to  say  here  that  I  think  these 


operators  are  disposed  to  be  pretty  fair. 
Senator.” 

A  Quick  Decision 

This  discussion  between  Senator  Cum¬ 
mins  and  Governor  Fort  took  place  in  an 
open  committee  meeting  which  was  attended 
also  by  Mr.  Colver.  There  was  no  interval 
between  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Fort  from 
the  witness  stand  and  the  mounting  of  it  by 
Mr.  Colver.  There  was  no  chance  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Surely  there  was  no  time  for  care¬ 
ful  study  of  or  critical  thought  about  the 
coal  men’s  proposal.  This  plan  had  been 
worked  out  by  weeks  of  careful  work.  Up¬ 
on  it  the  best  thought  had  been  put.  It  gives, 
as  a  study  of  it  will  show,  effective  regula¬ 
tion  and  self-government  to  the  affected 
industry.  Yet  Mr.  Colver  instantly  went  on 
the  stand  and  in  reply  to  a  question  of  the 
Chairman,  said :  “/  had  not  seen  the  plan 

until  Governor  Fort  read  it.  i  do  not  agree 

WITH  IT.” 

That  is,  without  giving  it  a  moment’s 
thought  Mr.  Colver  rejected  the  work  of  a 
conference  of  400  business  men.  He  ruled 
against  it  out  of  hand,  even  though  it  in¬ 
volved  such  a  tremendous  proposal  as  self- 
government  and  self-regulation  in  coal  and 
even  though  it  allowed  the  government  to  fix 
the  coal  prices. 

Mr.  Colver’s  attitude  can  be  explained  on 
two  grounds  only : 

He  had  a  plan  of  his  own.  And  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  human  to  prefer  that  which  we 
ourselves  espouse. 

Mr.  Colver’s  second  ground  of  objection 
is  brought  out  by  the  following  statement 
reported  on  page  272  : 

“If  the  government  needs  an  assistant 
government,  then  the  government  is  not  a 
government.” 

We  take  no  issue  with  him  on  the  first 
account.  If  he  has  a  plan  he  has  a  right  to  it. 

But  if  Mr.  Colver  says  that  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  self-regulation  in  coal  are  incom¬ 
patible  with  our  system,  and  if  the  burden  of 
his  objection  to  the  coal  plan  is  on  that  the¬ 
ory,  we  most  surely  take  issue  with  him  on 
fundamental  grounds. 

The  Colver  plan  really  involves :  First, 
government  ownership  of  coal ;  second,  gov¬ 
ernment  made  prices ;  third,  complete  rear¬ 
rangement  of  distribution  without  respect  to 
buyers’  preferences ;  and,  fourth,  wide¬ 
spread  reform  of  the  carriers.  These  are  all 
comprehended  in  what  he  calls  the  pooling 
arrangement. 

It  is  the  purpose  here  to  discuss  these 
various  proposals.  In  doing  so,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  give  in  brief  what  Mr.  Colver 
proposes.  Then  we  will  state  the  objections 
which  naturally  arise  thereto. 

•  Buying  a  Nation’s  Coal  Output 

The  first  thing  which  Mr.  Colver  wants  is 


that  the  government  shall  acquire,  by  pur¬ 
chase,  ownership  of  the  coal  as  it  comes  out 
of  the  mines. 

We  gather  that  he  proposes  that  e.xisting 
coal  companies  shall  continue  to  operate  the 
mines  and  that  existing  sales  organizations 
zuhen  directly  connected  zinth  those  mines, 
shall  continue  to  take  orders  and  distribute 
the  coal. 

He  proposes  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
retailers  shall  continue,  in  a  modified  way, 
to  distribute  coal  to  the  householder.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  coal  comes  out  of  the  mine,  the 
government  shall  buy  it.  It  then  shall  re¬ 
sell  it  to  the  ultimate  /User,  fixing  the  price 
thereon. 

His  idea  is  that  the  government  shall  buy 
the  coal  at  cost,  plus  a  fixed  profit.  He  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shall  first  find  the  cost  of  production  in  a 
mine  and  then  shall  allow  each  operator  as 
a  profit,  a  certain  fixed  amount. 

Explaining  in  detail,  Mr.  Colver  says  that, 
in  round  numbers,  there  are  5,000  bitumi¬ 
nous  mines.  He  believes  that  a  govern¬ 
mental  accountant  should  constantly  super¬ 
vise  the  books  of  each  company  to  find  its 
cost.  He  doesn’t  believe,  however,  that  this 
would  require  5,000  accountants.  He  says, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  governmental  ac¬ 
countants  instead  of  going  to  the  mines, 
should  be  situated  in  the  larger  cities  where 
the  mine  bookkeeping  is  done.  Thus  he 
believes  that  one  accountant  could  cover  sev¬ 
eral  mines. 

He  hasn’t  a  very  clear  notion  as  to  how 
many  accountants  would  be  required.  He 
doesn’t  bother  himself  about  where  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  get  those  accountants.  He 
doesn’t  even  concern  himself  with  the  fact 
that  there  would  be  a  duplication  of  effort 
in  having  two  persons  doing  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  on  every  mine.  Mr.  Colver,  in  fact, 
hasn’t  worked  this  plan  out  at  all,  but  he  is 
willing  to  make  a  law  of  it. 

The  Unknozm  Profit 

As  to  the  profit  which  the  operators 
should  get,  Mr.  Colver  says  that  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  he  and  his  associates  have  studi¬ 
ously  kept  out  of  their  minds.  He  doesn’t 
zvant  to  say  zuhat  should  be  the  profit  on 
coal. 

When  Senator  Cummins  pressed  him,  he 
did  admit  that  what  somebody  else  had  sug¬ 
gested  was  fair,  namely,  twenty-five  cents 
a  ton.  Ex-Governor  Fort  had,  in  the  coal 
conference,  indicated  fifty  cents.  Mr.  Col¬ 
ver  cut  it  down  to  twenty-five  cents.  He 
insists  that  is  a  matter  which  he  would 
rather  not  discuss.  Even  so,  without  saying 
what  the  public  shall  pay  or  what  the  oper¬ 
ators  are  to  expect,  he  asks  Congress  to  pass 
a  law  which  will  impose  his  unknown  and 
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mysterious  profit  on  both.  That  is  hardly  a 
safe  basis  for  a  law. 

The  Variable  Cost 

Mr.  Colver’s  reason  for  having  an  ac¬ 
countant  at  every  mine  is  that  the  cost  at 
every  mine  could  be  figured.  He  insists  that 
the  unnamed  profit  should  be  added  to  that 
cost.  He  admits  that  the  costs  vary  rad¬ 
ically  as  between  mines.  He  said  it  was  out 
of  question  to  fix  a  base  cost  for  any  group 
of  mines  because  some  would  have  water 
and  others  would  be  dry ;  some  would  have 
bad  roofs,  others  would  have  good ;  some 
would  be  new  mines  and  others  would  be 
old,  involving  in  one  case  a  low  cost  of  haul¬ 
age  and  roof  support  and  in  the  other  case 
a  high  cost.  Thus  he  contemplates  that 
there  shall  be  a  wide  fluctuation  in  cost. 

He  would  allow  each  operator  his  cost 
plus,  we  will  say,  twenty-five  cents.  Thus 
coals  from  the  same  field  could  be  moving 
to  market  at  as  many  different  prices  as 
there  were  mines.  The  people  might  in 
some  cases,  be  asked  to  pay  $1.50  and  in 
other  cases  $2.50  for  coal  of  the  same  qual¬ 
ity,  coming  from  the  same  field  and  moving 
to  market  at  the  same  freight  rate. 

Somehow  he  expects  that  the  high  priced 
mine  will  be  able  to  have  its  coal  accepted 
and  that  neighboring  consumers  or  even  the 
same  consumer  will  not  complain  over  a 
difference  of  $1.00  a  ton  on  the  same  grade 
of  coal. 

While  starting  coals  from  the  mines  on 
such  a  wide  range  of  price,  he  expects  to 
have  the  integrity  of  that  price  carried 
through  to  the  consumer.  But  what  would 
happen  if  $3  and  $4  coal  zvere  dumped 
simultaneously  into  the  same  elevator  by  the 
same  machinery P 

Apparently  the  competitive  factor  which 
has  wrecked  the  coal  industry  doesn’t  alarm 
or  disturb  Mr.  Colver.  He  thinks  a  govern¬ 
ment  fiat  will  overcome  the  popular  objec¬ 
tions  to  unequal  coal  prices.  We  prefer  that 
he  try  the  experiment  of  putting  that  over 
on  the  people. 

Government’s  Purchase  of  Coal 

According  to  Mr.  Colver’s  plan  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will,  of  course,  have  to  buy  the  coal 
to  acquire  ownership  of  it.  Senator  Cum¬ 
mins  asked  Mr.  Colver  how  he  proposed  to 
take  care  of  that.  The  commissioner  said 
he  was  going  to  ask  Congress  to  supply  “a 
little  working  capital,  say  about  $10,000,- 
000.” 

Senator  Cummins  asked  if  he  thought  this 
would  be  enough.  Mr.  Colver  said,  in  an 
off-hand  way,  that  he  thought  so. 

Suppose  we  look  into  that.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  nation  is 
2,213,000  tons  a  day.  At  an  average  price 
of  say  $2.00  a  ton  at  the  mine,  that  coal  is 
worth  $4,416,000.  Mr.  Colver’s  “sufficient” 
working  capital  of  $10,000,000  would  buy 
the  output  of  the  mines  for  two  days. 

Mr.  Colver  seems  to  have  assumed  that 
the  government  would  allow  very  loose  han¬ 
dling  of  this  cash.  That  is,  it  would  turn  the 
$10,000,000  over  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  waive  any  careful  accounting 
for  that  money.  But,  that  would  be  violat¬ 
ing  the  law.  Since  that  could  not  be,  the 
routine  of  disbursements  would  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 

Spending  Public  Money 

Congress  would  make  the  specific  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  specific  purpose.  The  fund 
provided  would  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
that  fund  with  the  treasury  department. 
Before  any  expenditure  of  that  money 
could  be  made,  a  requisition  must  first  go 


through  the  regular  channels  to  the  purchas¬ 
ing  officer.  After  the  requisition  has  been 
honored,  the  bill  must  be  made  out  on  a 
blank  form,  on  the  reverse  side  of  which  is 
printed  the  law  which  covers  that  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  bill  itself  must  be  made  out  in 
specific  detail  showing  precisely  what  the 
jiurchase  covers.  This  must  be  forwarded 
to  the  proper  accounting  official  at  Wash¬ 
ington  who  must  check  the  bill  as  to  its 
accuracy. 

Jt  then  passes  to  another  official  who  com¬ 
pares  the  bill  on  the  face  with  the  law  of 
authorization  to  see  that  the  purchase  meets 
legal  requirements.  He  then  initials  that 
document  and  passes  it  on  to  the  proper 
official  in  the  treasury  department. 

The  treasury  official  then  must  put  his 
O.  K.  on  the  bill  and  pass  it  to  the  official 
who  draws  the  checks. 

This  red  tape  is  the  laze  of  the  land.  It 
rather  staggers  one  to  imagine  having  to  go 
through  all  that  routine  to  purchase  each 
car  of  coal  shipped  from  each  mine  each  day 
before  any  coal  business  can  be  done. 

Disposing  of  the  Coal 

The  coal  by  this  elaborate  routine,  comes 
into  the  possession  of  the  government.  It 
has  to  be  disposed  of  in  some  way. 

Lest  anyone  think  this  is  unnecessarily 
severe  criticism  to  Mr.  Colver’s  plans,  we 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  himself 
stated  that  the  government  must  follow 
each  ton  of  coal  through  to  the  bin  of  the 
householder  or  the  storage  place  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  to  see  that  no  injustice  is  done  in 
the  matter  of  price  charged. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  recall  that 
the  government  is,  in  no  sense,  in  business. 
It  can  buy  things ;  theoretically  it  cannot  sell 
them. 

According  to  governmental  routine,  the 
officer  who  wants  to  dispose  of  anything 
has  to  pass  through  a  far  more  severe  rou¬ 
tine  than  is  necessary  to  buy  that  same 
thing.  We  will  not  pause  here  to  describe 
it.  We  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  takes  days  and  bales  of  routine  to  per¬ 
suade  the  United  States  to  let  loose  of  any¬ 
thing. 

Since  the  treasury  department  would  have 
to  pass  out  a  check  for  the  purchase  of  prac¬ 
tically  every  car  of  coal  and  since  it  would 
have  to  record  a  credit  when  the  money  was 
taken  in  on  that  coal,  it  would  seem  that  the 
treasury  department  would  have  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  into  a  colony  bigger  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  governmental  machinery  in  order  to  re¬ 
cord  merely  the  ordinary  transactions  in 
coal.  How  any  commissioner  who  poses  as 
the  head  of  the  nation’s  expert  accountants 
could  advise  introducing  this  slow  machin¬ 
ery  into  fast-moving  coal  is  beyond  ordinary 
comprehension. 

Coal  for  Cash 

While  this  seems  impractical  enough  it 
doesn’t  reach  the  main  point.  The  United 
States  government  never  sells  anything  on 
credit. 

Mr.  Colver  says  the  government  owner¬ 
ship  would  be  only  momentary.  There 
would  be,  therefore,  no  such  thing  as  buy¬ 
ing  coal  after  it  had  reached  the  market  or 
was  approaching  it.  Every  man  who  wanted 
coal  would  have  to  anticipate  his  need  by 
the  length  of  time  required  by  the  railroads 
to  move  it. 

Last  year  the  railroads  moved  coal 
through  to  destination  in  an  average  of 
about  thirty  days.  Some  coal  was  in  transit 
four  months.  Very  little  of  it  got  through 
as  quickly  as  a  week  or  ten  days.  M'ith  the 


government  in  control,  the  user  would  have 
to  buy  coal  at  the  mines  and  then  wait  until 
it  came  through. 

The  coal  dealer  has  been  accustomed  to 
ordering  his  coal  today  and  paying  for  it 
thirty  to  forty-five  days  after  it  arrived  at 
destination.  The  ultimate  consumer  some¬ 
times  jjays  for  the  coal  six  months  after  it 
started  from  the  mine.  Under  the  Colver 
jdan,  cash  in  advance  would  be  the  order. 
That  may  be  a  reasonable  reform  in  the  coal 
routine.  But  it’s  a  dangerous  thing  to  spring 
on  the  public  that  is  unprepared. 

Rearranging  the  Markets 

Mr.  Colver  advocates  a  complete  rear¬ 
rangement  in  the  coal  distribution  system. 
As  we  gather  it,  he  proposes  that  the 
mines  should  serve  only  the  markets 
which  are  reached  by  a  short  railroal  haul. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  state  with  pre¬ 
cision  exactly  what  Mr.  Colver  intends  here 
to  do.  He  mis-states  the  method  of  distrib¬ 
uting  coal  very  badly.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible,  therefore,  to  get  at  any  orderly  pro¬ 
gram  of  which  he  may  have  had  in  mind. 
We  assume,  however,  that  what  he  was  driv¬ 
ing  at  was  that  instead  of  sending  anthracite 
'  and  Pocahontas  coal  from  northeast  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  West  Virginia  respectively  into 
the  distant  markets  in  the  Dakotas  and 
Nebraska — and  even  into  the  less  distant 
markets  of  Chicago  and  contiguous  terri¬ 
tory — that  coal  should  be  reserved  for  the 
markets  which  are  nearer  the  mine.  W’e 
assume  that  instead  of  allowing  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  West  Virginia  high  volatile  coal 
to  go  into  the  eastern  market  where  it  is 
used  for  steam  purposes,  it  should  be  re¬ 
served  to  the  markets  nearer  the  mines. 

Illinois,  Indiana  and  Iowa,  we  assume, 
would  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  the  coal  re¬ 
quired  by  the  western  trade.  Anthracite  and 
Pocahontas  would  be  reserved  to  take  care 
of  the  eastern  trade.  The  coals  in  between 
would  take  care  of  the  markets  in  between. 

The  Difficult  Adjustment 

That  scheme  might  possibly  be  worked 
out  in  a  period  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
To  try  to  undertake  it  in  the  course  of  three 
months  would  be  suicidal. 

In  the  first  place,  the  coal  is  only  pro¬ 
duced  in  twenty-six  states,  whereas  it  is 
consumed  in  forty-eight.  Coal  is  produced 
mainly  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  impossible  to  distribute  coal  without 
moving  some  of  it  oz’cr  a  long  transportation 
route. 

The  big  difficulty,  however,  is  that  the 
coal  users  own  furnaces  fitted  to  burn  only 
a  certain  kind  of  coal.  For  e.xample,  there 
are  by-product  coke  ovens  that  require  West 
Virginia  high  volatile  and  Pocahontas  coal. 
There  are  gas  plants  that  require  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  eastern  Kentucky  gas  coals. 
There  are  home  furnaces  that  practically 
demand  anthracite.  There  are  apartment 
house  furnaces  that  cannot  use  anything  but 
Pocahontas.  These  aren’t  compacted  into 
any  one  area.  Instead  they  are  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States. 

It  is  going  to  be  impossible  for  these  fur¬ 
nace  owners  to  reform  their  conditions  to 
burn  the  nearby  supply  of  coal.  Hf  the  fur¬ 
naces  were  to  be  had,  the  men  could  not  be 
found  who  would  install  them.  So.  it  is  out 
of  question  to  change  furnaces.  The  only 
practical  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  the  coal  mov¬ 
ing  in  something  like  customary  volume  to 
the  customary  users  at  least  until  a  very 
elaborate  and  really  tremendous  change  is 
made  in  coal  burning  equipment. 

[Concluded  on  page  01.] 
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Conference  With  Illinois  Council  of  Defense 

f 

Operators  of  Illinois  Mines  Present  Certain  Points  for  Consideration — 

The  Meeting  Was  Full  of  Disagreements  and  Adjourned  Without  Results 


On  Saturday  morning,  July  21st,  the  coal  oper¬ 
ators  of  Illinois  were  called  into  conference  with 
the  Council  of  Defense  for  the  State  of  Illinois. 
The  object  under  discussion  was  presumed  to  be 
the  supply  and  incidentally,  the  price  of  coal. 
It  very  quickly  developed  into  a  discussion  of  the 
price  of  coal  and  incidentally  the  supply.  The 
coal  operators  at  that  time  presented  a  statement 
outlining  the  details  of  the  conference  at  Wash¬ 
ington  on  June  26th  and  then  set  up  certain 
points  for  consideration  as  follows : 

That  the  maximum  prices  cited  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  conference  were  a  substantial  reduction 
below  prevailing  prices  in  Illinois.  That  no  sales 
of  coal  have  been  made  in  Illinois  by  operators 
represented  at  Washington  at  a  price  in  violation 
of  the  maximum  fixed  at  Washington. 

That  maximum  prices  cannot  be  intelligently 
considered  without  taking  into  account  minimum 
prices  and  cost  of  production. 

That  production  costs  of  coal  for  the  corning 
year  are  extremely  uncertain,  and  they  vary  wide¬ 
ly  between  different  districts  and  different  mines 
in  the  same  district,  price  of  material,  car  supply, 
eccentricities  of  running  time,  possible  reduced 
man  power  by  the  draft  and  direct  or  indirect  war 
taxes  as  yet  undetermined  all  being  factors  in  the 
cost  of  production. 

That  thd  problem  of  determining  the  coal  price 
is  one  for  the  federal  government  since  20  per 
cent  of  the  coal  used  in  Illinois  comes  from  out¬ 
side  the  state;  that  the  Illinois  state  council  of 
defense  is  bound  to  recognize  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  superior  powers  of  the  Council  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense. 

In  conclusion  the  operators  declare  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  determination  of  maximum  price  is, 
and  must  be  under  the  existing^  conditions,  the 
prerogative  of  the  federal  authorities. 

Following  the  presentation  of  this  memoran¬ 
dum,  the  Council  of  Defense  saw  that  the  oper¬ 
ators  were  contesting  the  advisability  of  trying 
to  handle  coal  prices  by  state  regulation  and  in  an 
effort  to  persuade  the  operators  to  change  their 
point  of  view,  a  sub-committee  was  appointed. 
This  sub-committee  worked  through  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week,  but  the  two  sides  apparently  could 
not  get  together.  In  an  effort  finally  to  reach  a 
harmonious  understanding.  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold, 
chairman  of  the  coal  operators  committee,  sub¬ 
mitted  the  suggestion  that  “since  the  Lever  bill, 
which  deals  with  the  food  and  fuel  problem  na¬ 
tionally,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  a  two  weeks 
delay  should  be  taken.” 

When  this  suggestion  was  unanimously  tabled 
by  the  Council  of  Defense,  the  latter,  on  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  Chairman,  issued  the  report  on  the 
coal  case  which  incidentally  was  prepared  before 
the  conference  was  called  on  July  21st  and  which 
was  only  modified  slightly  thereafter  and  which 
in  its  point  of  view  was  prepared  prior  to  the 
conference  of  July  21st. 

This  report  in  full  is  as  follows ; 

The  report  is  a  severe  indictment  of  the  whole 
coal  business  of  the  state.  It  is  as  follovvs,  the 
italic  type  being  a  reproduction  of  that  in  the 
report : 

The  Special  Committee  of  the  State  Council 
of  Defense  has  been  in  session  with  the  coal 
operators,  or  their  committee,  and  a  comrnittee 
of  the  three  state  officers  of  the  Illinois  Miners’ 
Union  for  three  entire  days,  with  a  view  to  secur¬ 
ing  by  voluntary  arrangement  a  reduction  in  the 
current  prices  of  coal,  if,  upon  investigation,  that 
price  was  found  to  be  too  high.  The  coal  oper¬ 
ators  by  their  committee  have  positively  refused 
to  make  any  reduction  and  have  put  their  final 
declination  upon  two  grounds ; 

(a)  That  the  price  now  being  charged  was 
based  upon  a  schedule  fixed  with  consultation  in 
Washington  with  some  government  officials : 

(b)  That  the  price  should  not  be  lowered  ex¬ 
cept  by  federal  action,  because  the  reduction  in 
the  price  in  Illinois  without  a  similar  reduction 
in  adjacent  coal-producing  states  might  lead  to 
discriminatory  conditions ;  and  the  miners’  com¬ 
mittee  contended 

(c)  That  an  announced  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  miners  for  an  increase  in  the  wage  scale  of 
25  cents  per  ton  for  the  digger  and  an  increase 
from  $3.60  to  $5  per  day  for  the  day  man  after 


the  expiration  of  the  existing  wage  contract, 
which  expires  in  March,  1918,  renders  it  im¬ 
possible  to  attempt  to  make  changes  at  this  time 
in  the  price  of  coal. 

In  other  words,  the  miners’  union  committee 
concurred  ivith  the  refusal  of  the  operators  to 
lower  the  price  of  coal  at  this  time. 

The  council  committee  has  given  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  positions  advanced  by  the  coal 
operators  and  the  miners.  It  has  kept  in  mind 
the  momentous  duties  that  devolve  upon  the  coun¬ 
cil  as  an  important  official  branch  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  state — a  branch  created  for  the  very 
purpose  of  discharging  functions  of  the  kind  in¬ 
volved  in  the  present  inquiry. 

The  council  committee,  after  earnest  study  and 
with  the  realization  of  the  gravity  of  its  work, 
has  come  to  the  following  conclusions : 

(a)  It  is  true  that  certain  officials  in  Wash¬ 
ington  last  month  agreed  upon  a  charge  by  the 
coal  operators  of  a  tentative  maximum  of  $2.75 
a  ton  at  the  mine  pit  for  mine  run  and  a  tenta¬ 
tive  maximum  of  $3.50  per  ton  for  screened  lump 
and  higher  grades  of  coal.  We  emphasize  the 
fact  that  this  arrangement  permitted  of  a  tenta¬ 
tive  maximum  charge,  but  did  not  deny  the 
operators  the  right,  nor  interfere  with  their  duty, 
to  charge  less  if  the  operators  concluded  so  to 
do.  Nor  should  the  fact  be  lost  sight  of  that 
the  arrangement  referred  to  was  almost  immed¬ 
iately  repudiated  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

There  is  no  force  in  the  contention  that  because 
this  repudiated  arrangement  permitted  a  tenta¬ 
tive  maximum  price,  therefore,  a  lower  price 
should  not  now  be  charged. 

Further  fore  the  evidence  submitted  to  us  dis¬ 
closed  the  fact  that  many  Illinois  operators  are  in 
fact  charging  certain  customers  prices  which  are 
considerably  less  than  these  tentative  prices.  The 
position  of  the  operators  is  untenable. 

(b)  The  contention  that  to  lower  the  price  in 
Illinois  would  invite  discrimination  or  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  coal  operators  of  adjacent  states 
is  not  pertinent  because  the  council  committee  in¬ 
formed  the  coal  operators  that  it  was  the  plan 
of  the  committee  to  arrive  at  a  basis  with  the 
Illinois  operators  and  with  the  operators  in  adja¬ 
cent  states. 

Federal  action  has  been  and  may  be  so  long 
delayed  as  to  be  totally  ineffective.  If  no  other 
way  remains  the  control  of  prices  in  Illinois  alone 
-will  be  urged,  and  enforced  if  possible. 

(c)  The  contention  of  the  miners  that  because 
of  a  substantial  advance  which  they  announce  they 
will  ask  in  March,  1918,  therefore  no  change 
should  be  made  in  the  current  price, _  does  not 
meet  the  present  situation.  The  prevailing  wage 
scale  in  force  with  the  coal  miners  does  not  ex¬ 
pire  until  March  31,  1918. 

The  council  committee  wishes  to  arrange  a 
price  which  will  meet  present  emergencies  and 
necessities.  It  was  shown  and  conceded  by  the 
operators  at  the  hearing  that  every  coal  contract, 
with  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  made  during  the  last 
tzvelvc  months  contained  an  express  provision  that 
.vich  contracts  were  based  upon  the  present  min¬ 
ers’  wage  scales  and  railroad  rates  and  delivery 
wage  scales,  and  that  if^  these  rates  were  increased 
the  coal  prices  fixed  in  the  contracts  would  be 
changed  accordingly.  _  _ 

The  council  committee  is  of  the  opinion  and 
announces  as  its  conclusions  the  following; 

1.  The  price  of  coal  is  excessively  high.  It 
includes  a  profit  per  ton  much  in  excess  of  a  fair 
and  reasonable  profit.  The  largest  coal  operator 
in  Illinois  whose  mines  produce  nearly  20  per 
cent  of  the  entire  output  of  the  state  frankly  and 
publicly  stated  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  council 
committee  held  with  the  operators  on  the  2ist  inst. 
that  the  price  now  being  charged  by  the  operators 
is  indefensible.  The  evidence  produced  by  the 
operators  showed  that  in  July,  igi6,  coal  in  great 
quantities  was  being  offered  by  the  operators  in 
this  state  at  $1.25  and  $1.35  per  ton  at  the  mines 
for  the  highest  grade,  and  that  for  the  same  grade 
of  coal  the  operators  are  now  charging  from  $3 
to  $3.30  a  ton,  and  prior  to  July  i,  1917 .  charged 
still  higher  prices. 

2.  The  only  increase  in  the  coal  miners’  wage 
scale  since  July  i.  1916,  to  date  has  not  exceeded 
20  cents  a  ton.  This  increase  cannot  account  for 


a  jump  of  $2.13  per  ton  in  the  price  of  coal  at 
the  mine  between  July,  1916,  and  July,  1917. 

3.  The  council  committee  is  aware  of  the  dras¬ 
tic  powers  possessed  by  it  under  the  law — powers 
conferred  to  meet  war  exigencies.  The  committee 
realises  the  dire  results  that  may  come  to  the 
people  and  industries  of  this  state  if  an  equitable 
coal  price  basis  be  not  speedily  arrived  at,  a  basis 
zvhich  must  be  equally  fair  and  just  to  both  the 
operators  and  the  consumers. 

By  a  supplemental  report  which  the  committee 
will  make  to  the  state  council  at  its  meeting  to 
be  held  next  Tuesday,  the  31st  instant,  there  will 
be  submitted  for  consideration  a  vigorous  course 
of  action  deemed  by  the  committee  appropriate  in 
the  premises.  Respectfully, 

B.  F.  Harris  D.  E.  Shanahan 

J.  H.  Harrison  C.  H.  Wacker 

V.  A.  Olander  J.  H.  Walker 

Levy  Mayer 

Samuel  Insull,  Chairman. 

J.  H.  Hopkins,  Secretary. 

Chicago,  July  31,  1917. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  state  council  of  defense 
held  this  day,  the  foregoing  report  of  the  special 
committee  was  unanimously  approved  and  order¬ 
ed  published. 

Samuel  Insull,  Chairman. 

J.  H.  Hopkins,  Secretary. 

The  following  statement  about  the  controversy 
was  dictated  by  the  editor  of  this  paper,  who  at 
the  time  was  confined  to  his  bed  at  home  by 
sickness.  He  had  been  out  of  touch  with  the  sit¬ 
uation  for  five  days  prior  thereto,  had  not  seen 
any  coal  operator,  had  confered  with  none  of  his 
associates  and  the  point  of  view  is  his  personal 
one  and  should  be  so  considered. 

To  understand  the  controversy  between  the 
Council  of  State  Defense  'of  Illinois  and  the  coal 
operators  of  Illinois,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
a  period  of  five  or  ten  years  in  Illinois  coal  his- 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
size  of  coal  called  “screenings”  in  the  west  and 
“slack”  in  the  east  was,  for  years  and  years,  con¬ 
sidered  a  waste  product  of  the  mine,  having  it 
was  supposed,  no  commercial  value  whatever. 
Prior  to  ten  years  ago  these  fine  sizes  of  coal 
were  either  thrown  on  the  ground  as  having  no 
value,  were  used  as  ballast  for  railroad  tracks, 
or  were  given  to  arp'one  who  would  pay  the 
freight  on  them. 

Then  began  the  period  of  conservation  when 
it  was  desired  to  save  every  particle  of  fuel  and 
use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Automatic  stokers 
were  widely  introduced  which  would  allow  this 
fine  coal  to  be  used.  The  stokers  were  sold  to 
such  concerns  as  large  manufacturing  plants,  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  companies  and  the  stock  yards  on  the 
promise  that  they  would  very  quickly  pay  for 
themselves  because  the  coal  could  be  had  for 
practically  nothing.  These  concerns  bought  the 
stokers  and  in  the  early  stages  got  their  coal 
for  an  average  of  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  ton. 

There  were  three  big  groups  of  interests  in 
Illinois  which  depended  upon  getting  this  coal  at 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  They  were 
the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company  of  Chicago 
with  its  allied  interests,  the  stock  yards  and  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers  Association.  These  big 
users  of  this  fine  coal  adopted  a  policy,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  stock  yards,  m  buying 
all  their  coal  on  the  open  market.  1  he  Common¬ 
wealth  Edison  Company  invested  a  certain  arnount 
of  money  in  mines  of  its  own.  It  announced  that 
it  was  its  policy  that  it  would  never  pay  more 
than  the  cost  of  production  on  the  commercial 
market.  It  said  that  so  soon  as  its  coal  cost  as 
much  as  cost  of  production  or  more,  it  would 
produce  from  its  own  mines.  The  others,  not 
being  similarly  situated,  insisted  that  their  coal 
should  be  sold  them  at  cost  of  production  or  less 
and  that  the  operators  should  make  up  the  loss 
on  their  business  by  charging  the  householders 
of  Chicago  and  contiguous  territory,  enough  to 
make  up  the  loss  and  give  the  operators  a  profit 
if  there  was  any. 

Five  years  ago,  I  began  to  notice  this  one  thing 
in  the  coal  market  of  Chicago  and  Illinois  gen¬ 
erally.  When  for  any  reason,  the  price  of  this 

[Concluded  on  page  91.] 
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Illinois  Operators  and  Council  of  State  Defense 

Collateral  Questions  Cloud  the  Issue  of  Providing  Ade¬ 
quate  Supplies  of  Coal.  Discussion  Prolonged  to  No  Purpose 


Beginning  with  Saturday,  July  21,  the  oper¬ 
ators  of  Illinois  were  for  a  week  in  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  session  with  the  Council  of  State  Defense 
of  Illinois. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  meeting  of 
tlie  operators  of  one  state  with  the  local  commit¬ 
tee  would  not  he  considered  of  importance  to  the 
national  industry.  It  so  happems,  however,  that 
an  issue  was  raised  in  this  conference  which  is 
one  of  national  importance.  That  issue  is : 

Prices  of  coal  are  already  under  regulation  hy 
a  Federal  authority.  It  is  now  proposed  that  the 
prices  shall  further  be  regulated  hy  a  Federal 
law  creating  a  Federal  dictator.  Regardless  of 
the  present  and  prospective  regulation  of  prices 
hy  the  nation,  it  is  proposed  to  regulate  them  still 
further  hy  the  acts  of  individual  states. 

The  situation  thus  presented  introduces  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  confusion  that  always  prevailed 
in  the  regulation  of  the  railways,  of  banks  and 
other  businesses.  That  is,  the  nation  tries  to 
have  a  program  hut  this  is  interfered  with  and 
augmented  hy  a  separate  program  for  the  states, 
the  latter  having  no  direct  relation  to  the  former 
and  lieing  in  no  sense  influenced  thereby.  The  sit¬ 
uation  presents  the  extreme  difficulty  that  the  op¬ 
erators,  confronted  by  a  tremendous  task,  are  in¬ 
terrupted  in  the  performance  of  it  by  an  open 
conflict  among  the  industry’s  regulators.  It  pres¬ 
ents  a  situation  where  the  mines  of  a  state  are 
likely  to  be  asked  to  conform  themselves  to  as 
many  different  programs  as  there  are  states  in 
which  they  sell  their  coal.  This  means  that  they 
are  asked  to  do  business  efficiently  when  there  is 
no  common  program  according  to  which  they  can 

work.  ,  ■  1 

Coming  to  the  conference  which  opened  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Council  of  State  Defense  on  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  July  21,  we  are  confronted  by  a 
curious  situation. 

The  hest  estimates  are  that  the  need  for  hitu- 
minous  coal  this  year  amounts  to  about  575, 000, 000 
tons.  The  hest  estimates  are  that  the  production 
for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  was  275,000,- 
000  tons.  The  production  for  the  first  six  months 
so  estimated,  compares  with  the  production  in 
the  same  period  of  last  year  as  estimated  of  201,- 
000,000  tons  or  an  increase  of  14,000,000  tons. 

At  the  same  time  the  estimated  demand  of  this 
year  of  575,000,000  tons,  compares  with  the  esti¬ 
mated  production  of  last  year  of  509,000,000  tons, 
showing  an  increased  demand  for  about  06,000,- 
000  tons.  Deducting  the  increased  production 
from  the  indicated  increased  need,  there  remains 
a  shortage  of  52,000,000  tons  which  will  have 
to  be  made  up  in  some  way  between  the  first  of 
July  and  the  first  of  January.  With  cars  get¬ 
ting  shorter  and  with  the  known  increased  de¬ 
mands  ahead  for  transportation,  the  outlook  is 
far  from  promising. 

One  would  imagine,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  the  public  hoard  that  was  trying  to  serve 
the  public  would  concern  itself  mostly  with  the 
matter  of  supply.  One  would  assume  that  all 
those  who  were  eager  to  relieve  the  public  dis¬ 
tress,  would  be  most  concerned  about  getting  the 
needed  cars  to  move  the  coal.  That  at  least,  is 
what  one  would  expect. 

Although  those  were  the  natural  things  to  ex¬ 
pect  all  sorts  of  collateral  questions  were  raised 
in  that  first  conference.  And,  according  to  our 
information,  the  main  point  was  never  again  dis¬ 
cussed.  Instead  the  discussion  was  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  collateral  and — if  the  gentlemen  will  par¬ 
don  our  candor — wholly  irrelevant  matters. 

To  illustrate,  the  meeting  of  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  July  21,  was  hardly  well  under  way  when 
one  member  of  the  commission  made  a  personal 
assault  upon  Mr.  Peabody  by  declaring  that  he 
had  packed  his  committee  at  Washington  with 
coal  men  in  order  to  control  coal  to  the  pecuniary 
advantage  of  the  coal  operators. 

Mr.  Harris,  in  making  this  charge,  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  original  purpose  of  Mr.  Pea¬ 
body’s  committee  was  to  increase  production  and 
simplify  distribution.  .The  letter  of  Secretary 
Raker  which  appointed  i\Ir.  Peabody  .stipulated 
only  those  two  functions.  Air.  Peabody’s  under¬ 
standing  was  that  he  was  to  have  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  the  price.  He  specifically  de¬ 
clared  upon  accepting  the  appointrnent  that  he 
proposed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  price, 
b'rom  this  it  would  seem  that  Air.  Peabody  ap¬ 
pointed  his  committee  to  expedite  coal  production 


and  simplify  its  distribution.  Naturally  when 
appointing  this  committee,  he  selected  men  who 
knew  how  to  do  what  was  to  be  done. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  matter  of  trying  to 
modify  prices  was  forced  upon  the  Peabody  com¬ 
mittee  by  certain  government  officials  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  means  that  the  criticism  hy  the 
member  of  the  Council  was  not  well  informed. 

Mr.  Peabody’s  vigorous  retort  to  the  open  in¬ 
sinuations  was  the  most  natural  thing  under  the 
circumstances.  The  unfortunate  effect  was  that 
instead  of  returning  the  discussion  of  the  con¬ 
ference  to  the  main  point,  which  was  the  matter 
of  getting  out  coal,  it  served  to  emphasize  and 
jirolong  the  discussion  of  purely  collateral  and 
irrelevant  questions. 

Once  the  bars  were  down  and  the  main  issue 
was  left,  every  possible  irrelevant  question  was 
dragged  into  the  discussion,  bor  example,  one 
of  the  most  insistent  questions  has  been  as  to 
how  the  operators  justify  the  price. 

The  coal  operators  said  that  for  reasons  wholly 
beyond  their  control— the  principal  one  being  the 
vast  reserve  of  unmined  coal — the  coal  business 
had  been  unprofitable  for  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years.  The  operators  showed  that  they  had  been 
losing  money  steadily  for  twenty-five  years  and 
that  the  whole  state  of  Illinois  had,  until  recently, 
lieen  losing  a  given  amount  per  ton.  They  there¬ 
fore,  justified  the  prices  now  charged  on  the 
theory  that  they  had  a  business  and  legal  right 
to  recover  in  times  when  demand  exceeded  sup¬ 
ply,  the  money  they  had  lost  in  times  when  supply 
exceeded  demand. 

This  was  instantly  met  by  the  statement  of 
members  of  the  council  that  the  unfortunate  his¬ 
tory  of  coal  could  not  be  raised  in  extenuation  of 
any  price  now  charged.  They  insisted  that  the 
unfortunate  history  of  coal  should  be  forgotten 
and  that  prices  should  respond  directly  to  pres¬ 
ent  cost.  .  . 

This  raised,  of  course,  a  dilference  of  opinion. 
And.  it  has  never  been  found  possible  to  har¬ 
monize  those  differences  by  argument.  Therefore, 
the  ensuing  argument  on  that  point  merely  em¬ 
bittered  the  discussion  without  getting  anywhere. 

At  another  point  in  the  discussion,  someone 
raised  the  question  of  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  doing  business  today  and  a  year  ago 
and  for  a  period  of  five  years  prior  to  the  first 
of  April,  1916. 

The  coal  operators  responded  to  this  sugges¬ 
tion  by  saying  that  the  coal  mines  of  Illinois 
have  never  known  what  it  costs  to  produce  coal 
They  responded  by  saying  that  only  a  very  few 
operators  today  have  what  is  considered  a  fairn 
comprehensive  system  of  costs.  They  contended, 
therefore,  that  old  cost  must  be  corrected  in  the 
light  of  a  more  recent  understanding  of  what 
constitutes  a  cost.  •,  n  ,  , 

The  business  men  on  the  council  said  flatly  they 
did  not  believe  that  an  industry  could  proceed  for 
years  and  years  without  any  accurate  knowledge 
of  what  it  costs  to  do  business.  The  members  of 
the  council  in  fact  insisted  all  the  way  through 
upon  discussing  coal  in  the  light  of  what  they 
know  about  other  businesses.  They  said  that  no 
other  business  proceeded  on  ignorance  of  cost  and 
guessed  at  profit.  They  are  unwilling  to  believe 
That  the  coal  men  had  been  such  bad  business  men 
as  their  statement  indicates. 

Further,  members  of  the  council  said  that  it 
coal  operators  were  such  fools  that  they  did 
business  in  ignorance  of  costs,  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  plead  that  ignorance  in  extenuation 
of  any  price  now  charged.  They  especially  in¬ 
sisted  that  no  price  now  should  attempt  to  correct 
mistaken  notions  of  cost  in  the  past. 

I'he  coal  operators,  of  course,  resented  any 
such  a  ruling  and  tried  to  combat  it.  This 
brought  another  difference  of  opinion  which  never 
can  possibly  he  removed  as  a  result  of  argument. 

At  another  point  someone  raised  the  question 
as  to  what  would  be  a  fair  profit  on  coal.  This 
led  to  pandemonium.  It  brought  out  as  many 
different  theories  as  there  were  men  in  the  meet¬ 
ing.  The  operators  naturally  were  inclined  to 
compare  their  present  profit  with  what  is  the 
normal  profit  in  other  lines  of  business.  They 
were  inclined  to  show,  for  example  the  profit 
which  a  retailer  makes  on  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a 
suit  of  clothes,  showing  that,  in  normal  times, 
these  retailers,  with  no  risk  and  with  perfectly 
safe  and  sane  business  in  a  necessity,  were  charg¬ 


ing  a  larger  profit,  on  percentage,  than  the  coal 
men  were  asking  in  these  extraordinary  times. 

The  coal  men  showed  that  their  prices  were 
the  most  modest  fixed  by  any  industry  in  America. 
They  compared  these  with  the  prices  on  food,  on 
copper,  on  steel,  on  leather,  on  cotton  and  on 
every  other  line  of  goods.  They'  showed  that  the 
percentage  was  far  greater  on  all  these  things 
than  the  percentage  of  profit  on  coal. 

Alcmbers  of  the  council  came  back  with  the 
flat  statement  that  what  other  lines  of  industry 
were  doing  was  none  of  the  coal  man’s  business. 
I'he  coal  man  had  to  fix  his  price  at  a  fair  level 
irrespective  of  what  others  were  doing.  They 
wanted  it  understood  too,  that  a  fair  level  of 
price  was  one  which  should  be  considered  fair  in 
normal  times. 

The  coal  man  reasoned  that  so  long  as  these 
other  commodities  were  sold  at  those  prices,  they 
were  affecting  his  cost  of  doing  business. 

The  members  of  the  Council  insisted  that  this 
point  of  view  was  not  the  correct  one  and  said 
openly  that  the  coal  men  were  trying  to  befog 
the  issue. 

So  on  that  one  question  a  difference  of  opinion 
again  arose  which  resulted  in  an  argument  that 
took  up  more  hours  but  got  no  place. 

At  a  session  late  in  the  week,  one  witness  tried 
to  return  the  discussion  to  the  main  issue  which 
was  how  to  measure  the  supply.  To  be  frank 
about  it,  his  statements  on  this  score  were  ignored 
by  the  members  of  the  council.  In  fact  while  he 
spoke  to  this  point  the  leaders  on  the  council  left 
the  room.  Returning  they  began  a  cross  exam¬ 
ination  which  took  up  again  the  question  of  cost. 
The  witness  who  was  there  to  discuss  supply  and 
nothing  else,  declared  that  he  was  no  accountant 
and  hence  couldn’t  answer  any  such  questions. 
I'he  cross  examination  continued  just  the  same. 

At  another  point  of  the  discussion,  Frank  Far¬ 
rington  made  a  vigorous  statement  in  which  he 
contended  for  the  same  thing  that  the  operators 
had  been  contending  for,  namely,  that  coal  men 
had  to  get  a  fair  price  in  order  to  recover  some 
of  the  lo.tses  of  yesterday  and  in  order  to  put 
the  coal  industry  in  a  position,  to  serve  the  nation 
efficiently  this  year  and  hereafter.  One  member 
of  the  council  upon  hearing  this  statement,  said 
Farrington  had  made  a  grave  mistake  by  making 
“a  partisan  plea  for  the  operators.’’ 

Once  the  discussion  had  gone  thus  far  afield,  it 
rambled  over  the  whole  realm  of  mining  activity. 
There  was  for  example,  a  discussion  of  the  proper 
consideration  to  extend  to  a  small  mine  when 
it  was  compared  with  the  treatment  naturally  to 
be  given  a  big  group  of  mines.  I'he  question  was 
whether  the  big  group  of  mines  should  be  allowed 
a  price  based  on  the  cost  of  the  small  operation? 
That  raised  the  question  whether  the  small  opera¬ 
tion  should  be  driven  out  of  business  in  these 
critical  times  by  being  forced  to  accept  a  price 
which  would  allow  only  the  big  operators  to  live. 
This,  if  nothing  else,  indicated  that  the  discussioit 
had  lost  sight  of  the  main  point  which  was  the 
great  need  to  get  a  supply  of  coal. 

While  on  these  collateral  questions,  there  arose 
a  particularly  vital  point.  A  lot  of  these  mines 
were  under  long  time  contracts  which  stipulated 
prices  far  below  the  prevailing  level.  These  con¬ 
tracts  have  to  be  filled  regardless  of  the  higher 
cost  of  doing  business.  There  is  no  power  in 
the  United  States  to  abrogate  a  contract,  once  it 
is  e.xecuted. 

Some  members  of  the  council  instantly  raised 
the  question  whether  the  operators  expected  to 
he  allowed  to  charge,  on  free  coal,  a  price  which 
would  even  up  the  loss  on  contract  coal. 

The  retort  was  a  question  whether  the  mines 
should  he  forced  to  do  business  at  a  loss  in  these 
trying  times,  merely  because  they  had  contracts 
wiiicli  hung  over  from  periods  when  prices  were 
normal.  -\  difference  in  opinion  arose  there  also. 

To  indicate  the  hopeless  tendency  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  to  scatter,  the  question  was  raised  at  this 
conference  whether  it  wouldn’t  be  possible  to 
make  a  price  in  Illinois  for  the  consumers  of 
Illinois  on  coal  coming  from  Illinois  mines,  that 
was  different  from  the  interstate  price  and  hence 
the  national  price  named  by  the  authorities  at 
Washington. 

It  was  asked  whether  it  wouldn’t  be  possible 
to  reduce  the  mine  run  price  from  $2.75  to  $2.25 

f  Concluded  on  page  91.] 
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The  National  Association  of  Coal  Operators 


The  accompanying  declaration  of  purposes  and 
articles  were  prepared  and  recommended  for 
adoption  by  representatives  of  thirty-one  coal 
operators  associations  and  trade  bureaus,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  2(5,  liilT.  The  following 
action  was  taken  : 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  adopted  that  the 
special  committee  on  constitution  and  by-laws, 
consisting  of  Z.  T.  Vinson,  H.  J.  Davis,  Geo.  H. 
Barker,  C.  G.  Hall  and  E.  C.  Searles,  represent¬ 
ing  the  coal  operators,  take  charge  of  the  work 
of  completing  the  organization  of  the  National 
.A.ssociation  of  Coal  Operators,  in  accordance  with 
the  declaration  and  comstitution  adopted  by  the 
representatives  at  this  convention. 

It  is  now  in  order  for  each  local  association, 
whether  or  not  represented  at  this  meeting  of 
July  36th,  to  submit  these  articles  to  its  member¬ 
ship  for  ratification ;  to  elect  a  representative 
member,  and  to  notify  this  committee  of  such 
action.  This  action  should  be  taken  promptly. 
A  number  of  associations  have  elected  their  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Such  should  now  ratify  these 
articles. 

A  meeting  of  the  members  representing  asso¬ 
ciations  will  be  called  at  an  early  date  to  proceed 
under  the  articles  to  elect  a  board  of  directors 
which  will  begin  the  activities  of  the  national 
association.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
newly  organized  associations  follow  ; 

Preamble 

The  need  of  a  general  organization  of  coal 
producers  of  the  United  States  has  long  been 
apparent  to  everyone  acquainted  with  the  industry. 
This  vital  need  found  expression  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  of  coal  operators  called  together  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  June  20,  1917,  by  the  Committee  on  Coal 
Production  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
At  that  meeting  the  Committee  on  Coal  Produc¬ 
tion  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
confer  together  and  report  to  the  general  con¬ 
ference  on  the  expediency  of  forming  a  national 
organization  and  on  the  general  scope  which  such 
an  organization  should  have.  Upon  motion  duly 
made,  seconded  and  unanimously  carried,  the 
secretaries  of  the  various  associations  there  rep¬ 
resented  were  appointed  as  such  committee,  in 
accordance  therewith,  and  later  reported  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendations  to  the  general  confer¬ 
ence,  which  were  adopted  by  the  meeting : 

(1)  It  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that 
the  organization  of  a  national  association  of  coal 
operators  would  be  helpful  to  the  industry  and 
to  the  public,  but  more  especially  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  emergency  that  exists  at  the  present 
time.  It  therefore  suggests  the  formation  of  a 
national  association  of  coal  producers  and  oper¬ 
ators,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  with  the  following  general  outline  regarding 
its  membership,  government,  and  activities,  to  wit : 

Membership — The  membership  of  the  National 
Association  of  Coal  Operators  shall  consist  of 
state  and  district  associations  and  bureaus  of 
coal  operators  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  coal. 

Management — The  management  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  shall  be  vested  in  an  executive  committee,  to 
consist  of  one  member  selected  by  each  of  the 
member  associations. 

The  executive  committee  shall  select  a  secretary, 
counsel  and  the  other  necessary  employees  and 
fix  their  salaries,  and  shall  levy  such  assessments 
on  member  association  on  a  pro  rata  basis  of 
tonnage  represented  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
financial  support  of  the  National  Association. 

Activities 

Publicity — It  is  the  belief  of  this  committee  that 
detailed  current  information  should  be  collected 
and  distributed  from  the  secretary’s  office.  The 
committee  feels  that  such  reports  will  be  of  very 
great  value  to  the  coal  producers  and  the  general 
public  and  will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the  entire 
country  in  the  present  crisis  as  well  as  in  the 
future  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Statistics — The  committee  recommends  the 
adoption  of  a  standardized  system  for  making 
reports  to  the  national  association,  and  urges  close 
co-operation  between  tbe  association,  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  Coal  Production  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  the  Federal  bureaus  and  com¬ 
missions,  etc.,  in  the  collection  of  all  necessary 
statistics  and  reports.  It  is  further  recommended 
that  the  national  association  act  as  a  bureau  of 
information  for  member  associations. 

It  is  believed  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
national  association  should  be  the  promotion  of 
harmonious  feeling  among  the  member  associa¬ 
tions.  It  is  further  believed  that  all  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  made  by  the  committee  are  entirely 


within  the  law  and  in  line  with  the  desire  for 
cooperation  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
the  Committee  on  Coal  Production  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense.  The  carrying  into  effect  of 
the  above  purposes  means  the  greater  preservation 
of  the  life  of  the  men  employed  in  and  around 
the  coal  mines,  and  the  conservation  of  the  fuel 
resources  of  the  country. 

Articles  of  Association  and  Py-I.aivs 
I. 

Title — The  title  of  this  Association  shall  be 
the  National  Association  of  Coal  Operators.  Its 
headquarters  shall  be  in  the  city  of  Washington. 


Membership — Section  1.  Eligibility.  The  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  National  Association  of  Coal  Op¬ 
erators  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  asso¬ 
ciations  of  coal  operators,  and  under  special 
arrangements  with  the  board  of  directors,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  groups  of  coal  operators,  or  indi¬ 
vidual  coal  operators  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  coal  as  shall 
apply  for  membership  and  qualify  therefor  under 
these  articles  of  association  and  by-laws. 

Section  2.  Election.  Election  to  membership 
shall  be  by  a  majority  vote  of  tbe  members  pres¬ 
ent  at  any  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Section  2.  Termination  of  Membership.  Any 
membership  in  the  association  may  be  terminated 
by  written  notice  upon  the  payment  of  any  assess¬ 
ments  due  at  the  date  of  notice. 

Any  member  of  this  association  may  be  ex¬ 
pelled  for  cause  by  a  two-thirds  affirmative  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors  present 
at  any  meeting  after  thirty  days  written  notice 
shall  have  been  served  upon  such  member  and 
shall  have  been  sent  to  all  the  other  members. 

III. 

Management — The  management  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  directors,  to 
consist  of  nine  representatives  elected  from  the, 
membership. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  select  from  its 
members  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  shall  appoint  such  standing  com¬ 
mittees  or  special  committees  as  they  may  find 
necessary  to  properly  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
activities  of  the  association  indicated  in  the  fore¬ 
going  preamble  and  declaration  of  purposes. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  also  employ  a  gen¬ 
eral  manager  (title  to  be  agreed  upon),  a  counsel, 
and  such  other  employees  as  may  be  necessary, 
define  their  duties,  and  fix  their  salaries.  It  shall 
levy  such  assessments  on  members  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  of  tonnage  represented  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  financial  support  of  the  national  associa¬ 
tion.  It  shall  exercise  general  direction  of  the 
management  of  the  association,  and  shall  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  association. 

IV. 

Meeting.  Section  1.  Board  of  Directors.  Meet¬ 
ings  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  be  held  quar¬ 
terly.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
president  or  the  general  manager  when  in  his 
opinion  such  meetings  are  necessary  and  must  be 
called  if  requested  by  one-fourth  of  the  member¬ 
ship.  A  majority  will  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

Section  2.  Association.  The  association  shall 
hold  its  regular  annual  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  May,  for  the 
election  of  a  board  of  directors  for  tbe  ensuing 
year,  and  such  other  business  as  may  properly 
come  before  it.  Special  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  president,  board  of  directors,  or  on  written 
notice  of  one-third  of  the  membership. 

At  all  annual  and  special  meetings  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  each  member  in  good  standing  will  be 
entitled  to  as  many  votes  as  there  are  operating 
companies  in  each  membership. 

Amendments.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  membership  at  any 
meeting,  provided,  however,  that  such  proposed 
amendment  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the 
members  in  writing  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  holding  of  such  meeting. 

We,  the  undersigned,  duly  accredited  and  au¬ 
thorized  representatives  of  associations  of  coal 
operators,  groups  of  coal  operators,  or  coal  oper¬ 
ators  in  the  United  States,  having  read  the  fore¬ 
going  declaration  of  purposes  and  by-laws  of 
the  National  Association  of  Coal  Operators,  do 
hereby  join  each  with  the  other  in  the  formation 
and  organization  of  The  National  Association  of 
Coal  Operators,  hereby  ratifying  and  affirming 


such  declaration  of  purposes  and  by-laws.  And 
as  du!)'  accredited  and  authorized  representatives 
of  such,  we  do  hereby  agree  that  the  associations 
and  companies  which  we  represent  are  and  shall 
be  severally  and  respectively  bound  thereby  while 
members  of  said  association. 


Weekly  Coal  Report 

Weekly  report  on  the  production  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  and  tbe  causes  of  loss  of  working 
time,  compiled  by  the  Geological  Survey,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  July  28,  1917. 

A  slight  increase  in  the  percentage  of  full¬ 
time  capacity  realized  in  actual  output  is  re¬ 
ported  for  the  week  ended  July  14.  Bitumi¬ 
nous  mines  in  seven  states  produced  77.4  per 
cent  of  their  full-time  capacity  with  the  labor 
force  at  present  available.  The  figure  for  the 
preceding  week,  76.5  per  cent,  was  itself  higher 
than  any  reported  since  June  1st,  when  the 
statistics  of  weekly  production  were  first  col¬ 
lected. 

Per  cent  of  present  full-time  output  pro¬ 
duced  in  certain  states  by  all  operators  mak¬ 
ing  weekly  reports: 

Per  cent  of  full-time  output  produced  in  week  ended: 


Indiana  . 71.8  71.0  ns.;l  fiO..!  7:i.il  T:i.O 

Illinoi.s  . 74.1  77.1  (i.'i.!)  72.7  7S.2  70.2 

Ohio  . 80.2  84.1  7(1.:')  ti.')..!  70. ;i  71.0 

Pennsylvania  . 71.(1  74.2  7.7.:')  72.:!  7.').t  78.0 

Eastern  Kentucky  and 

Tennessee  . 70.4  78.1  0.2.2  72.8  7.7. (I  78.4 

’Total  reported . 72.0  70. .2  72.0  71.4  70..")  77.) 


’Embraces  twelve  associations  with  a  combined  pro¬ 
duction  of  about  one-fourth  of  tbe  production  of  tbe 
country. 

Operations  of  six  associations  in  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  (representing 
between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  country),  which  report  causes 
of  lost  time,  are  shown  for  the  six  weeks  from 
June  4th  to  July  14  in  the  following  table: 

Tonnage  produced  and  causes  of  loss: 

Tonnage  proiluccd  and  causes  of  loss; 


W  eek  ended — 

Full-time 

weekly 

capacity 

Actual 
production 
(net  tons) 

Losses, 
all  causes 
(net  tons) 

Per  cent  of 
full-time 
output 

Z 

u 

O  -A 

June  0  . 

.1,903,102 

1,382,771 

.520,301 

72.7 

27.3 

Tune  10  . 

1,510,521 

.509,591 

74.8 

25.2 

Tune  23  . 

.2,059,327 

1,495,272 

564,05.5 

72.0 

27.5 

Tune  30  . 

.2,175,287 

1,516,207 

1,335,801 

659,020 

69.7 

30.3 

’.July  7  . 

.1,780,024 

444,163 

75.0 

25.0 

July  14  . 

.2,21.5,830 

1,080,204 

535,632 

75.8 

24.2 

*5-day  week. 

Per  cent  of  full-time  output  lost  on  ac¬ 
count  of: 

Per  cent  of  full-time  output  lost  on  accotint  of: 
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9  . 

.12.5 

7.3 

3.0 

1.6 

2 

Tune 

10  . 

.17.1 

3.3 

3.7 

0.2 

1 

1) 

Tune 

23  . 

.20.5 

3.3 

2.7 

0.2 

0 

9 

Tune 

30  . 

.21.1 

4.5 

3.2 

0.1 

1 

4 

Tuly 

7 . 

12.3 

(5.5 

4.2 

0.2 

1 

s 

.July 

14  . 

.15.9 

3.4 

3.9 

0 

9 

In  the  four  states  covered  by  these  associa¬ 
tions,  the  shortage  of  cars,  though  becoming 
less  acute,  is  still  the  limiting  factor.  In  the 
last  week  reported  all  other  causes  of  loss  to¬ 
gether  exacted  a  toll  of  but  8.,'!  per  cent  of 
the  full-time  capacity,  compared  with  15.8  i)er 
cent,  the  loss  attributed  to  lack  of  cars. 

Reports  from  the  southern  Appalachian  re¬ 
gion  indicate  a  better  car  supply,  offset,  how¬ 
ever,  by  a  shortage  of  labor.  The  following 
data  from  the  southwestern  \’irginia  coal  field, 
supplied  by  eighty-two  operators,  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  around  135, 000  tons  per  week, 
though  not  strictly  comparable  with  the  fig¬ 
ures  given  above,  serve  to  indicate  conditions 
in  that  area. 

Losses  of  full-time  capacity,  expressed  in 


tons  (week  ended  July  14): 

C  ause  Net  tuns 

C'ar  shortage  . 

Labor  shortage  .  14.201 

Strike  . 

Mine  disability  . II.T.'U 

No  market  . 

Total  .  27,277 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  output  in 
this  region  is  not  being  limited  by  strikes,  but 
the  cause  of  largest  loss,  tbe  shortage  of  labor, 
is  one  which  can  be  overcome  only  by  full¬ 
time  service. 
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Pittsburgh’s  Coal  Supply 

rirrsituRGii,  Pa.,  August  2. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  coal  situation  in  the  Pittsburgli 
district  is  Ijcconiing  acute,  and  where  the  supply 
for  “home  consumption’’  is  coming  from  is  be-* 
ginning  to  be  a  serious  question.  Today  the  City 
of  Pittsburgh  cannot  place  its  contracts  for  a  coal 
supply  for  even  the  next  thirty  days,  no  bids  hav¬ 
ing  as  yet  been  received  in  answer  to  specifica¬ 
tions  sent  out  some  time  ago,  no  one  seeming 
to  be  willing  to  guarantee  deliveries  with  the  car 
supply  and  labor  conditions  as  they  are. 

in  nearly  every  line  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade, 
complaints  are  heard  of  increasing  difficulty  in 
securing  labor  supply.  Drafting  has  already  af¬ 
fected  blast  furnaces  and  mills,  where  workers 
liave  given  up  positions  and  enlisted,  rather  than 
wait  for  draft  compulsion.  The  same  situation 
is  found  to  exist  in  the  coal  and  coke  fields,  and 
when  compulsory  assignments  to  military  duty 
begin  the  labor  situation  is  expected  to  become 
more  acute. 

With  such  conditions  existing  at  home  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letters,  sent  out  from  the  railroad  war 
l)oard,  are  very  interesting: 

Notice  No.  22. 

To  Western  Pennsylvania  Coal  Operators: 

The  following  letter  from  the  Railroad  War 
Hoard  has  been  sent  to  this  office  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  western  Pennsylvania  coal  shippers: 

The  American  Railway  Association. 

Special  Committee  on  National  Defense. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  20,  1917. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Turner,  Vice  President, 

Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Sir :  Although  the  railroads  have,  in  re¬ 
cent  months,  been  handling  from  twenty-three  to 
thirty  per  cent  more  coal  than  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  months  of  last  year,  a  smaller  proportion  has 
l)een  shipped  to  the  Lakes  than  last  year  and,  in 
consequence,  there  is  still  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  the  Northwest  will  be  supplied  with 
sufficient  coal  to  meet  its  requirements  next  win¬ 
ter. 

Criticism  is  coming  to  this  committee  of  the 
performance  of  the  railroads  as  the  basis  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  this  situation. 

We  deem  it  now,  as  we  did  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Lake  season,  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  railroads 
involved  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  North¬ 
west  for  water-borne  coal. 

On  the  statistics  of  performance  so  far  this 
season,  it  is  apparent  that  unless  efforts  are  re¬ 
newed  and  coal  is  moved  at  a  greater  rate  for 
tlie  remainder  of  the  season  than  in  the  past 
months,  the  requirements  will  not  be  satisfied. 
At  the  same  time  the  situation  of  ore  accumu¬ 
lated  at  the  furnace  in  the  Pittsburgh  District 
for  national  requirements  is  involved. 

For  these  considerations  we  deem  it  necessary 
that  from  this  time  forth  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season  all  coal  operators  having  contracts 
to  supply  coal  to  the  Northwest,  via  the  Lake 
ports,  should  load  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  their 
daily  supply  of  cars  for  the  Lake  ports  and  we 
urge  the  railroads  to  make  such  representations 
to  the  shippers  of  the  national  necessity  involved 
in  this  situation  as  will  give  effect  to  this  policy. — 
Executive  Committee;  signed,  Fairfax  Harrison, 
chairman. 


Following  this,  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers 
Association,  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  commissioner,  has 
received  the  following,  relative  to  the  above : 
“Referring  to  the  attached  communication  from 
Mr.  Fairfax  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  railroad  presidents  at  Wash¬ 
ington  : 

“I  attended  the  meeting  at  which  this  question 
was  discussed  and,  after  hearing  the  statements 
of  the  receivers  of  coal  and  the  public  authorities 
of  the  northwestern  states,  made  through  Chair¬ 
man  Peabody  and  others,  as  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  threatened  coal  shortage  in  the  northwest 
next  winter,  and  upon  representations  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Baird  as  to  what  would  best  meet  the 
situation,  the  executive  committee  decided  to 
urge  the  coal  operators  to  arbitrarily  utilize  fifty 
per  cent  of  their  current  available  car  supply  for 
lake  shipments. 

“It  has  been  apparent  from  the  beginning  of 
the  season  that  the  situation  could  not  be  met 
simply  by  increasing  the  car  supply  as  long  as 
the  shippers  continued  to  send  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  total  shipments  to  other  markets, 
the  statistics  having  shown  continuously  an  in¬ 
crease  in  total  coal  loaded  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  notwithstanding  a  very  much  cur¬ 
tailed  percentage  of  coal  supply,  this  situation. 


of  course  coming  about  through  an  increase  in 
orders,  so  that  a  sixty-five  per  cent  car  supply 
this  year  is  equivalent  to  100  per  cent  last  year; 
for  instance,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  there 
have  been  loaded  to  date  this  year  10,000  more 
cars  of  coal  than  for  the  same  period  last  year, 
an  increase  of  four  per  cent,  whereas,  of  the 
total  coal  shipped  this  year  but  eleven  and  two- 
tenths  per  cent  was  sent  to  the  lakes,  while  last 
year,  with  a  smaller  total,  seventeen  and  four- 
tenths  per  cent  was  shipped  to  the  lakes. 

“The  executive  committee,  after  hearing  all 
the  evidence  on  both  sides,  decided  to  ask  the 
railroads  to  urge  all  coal  operators  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  District,  having  contracts  to  supply  coal 
to  the  Northwest  via  lake  ports,  to  load  at  least 
fifty  per  cent  of  their  daily  car  supply  with  this 
traffic  and  to  further  explain  to  the  shippers  the 
national  necessity  involved  in  the  situation  in 
order  that  they  might  give  immediate  effect  to 
this  policy. 

“Will  you,  therefore,  kindly  communicate  at 
once  with  all  coal  shippers  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict  and  convey  to  them  the  most  earnest  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  railroads  that  the  policy  should 
be  adopted  at  once  and  continued  until  an  im¬ 
provement  can  be  effected  in  the  supply  of  lake 
coal  for  the  northwest?  I  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  promptly  as  to  any  action  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  result  of  this  communication  and 
I  will  further  be  glad  to  confer  with  you  or  a 
representative  of  your  association  at  any  time  in 
regard  to  further  matters  which  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  necessary  or  desirable.  Yours  truly;  signed, 
(1.  L.  Peck,  Vice  President.” 


Alexander  H.  Wood 

Alexander  H.  Wood  was  born  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  September,  1870,  of  good  old  Revolution¬ 
ary  stock.  His  ancestors,  the  Sheppard  Crumps 
and  Wood  being  conspicuous  characters  in  the 
early  history  of  Virginia. 

When  a  small  boy  young  Hamilton  Wood  went 
with  his  parents.  Major  H.  C.  Wood  and  his 


Alexander  H.  Wood. 


wife,  Sallie  Sheppard  Wood,  to  Florence,  Ala., 
where  he  spent  his  boyhood  days.  At  sixteen 
he  took  a  position  on  an  engineering  corps.  A 
year  later  he  went  to  the  University  of  Alabama 
and  then  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  studying 
engineering  at  both  institutions.  Leaving  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  the  summer  of  1891 
he  became  assistant  mining  engineer  at  the  Tracy 
City  mine  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railway 
Company,  since  which  time  he  has  filled  positions 
of  mining  engineer,  mine  superintendent  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  a  number  of  important  mines  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  and  is  widely  known 
as  a  consulting  mining  engineer.  When  only 
twenty-six  Governor  Peter  Turney  of  Tennessee 
appointed  him  chief  mine  inspector  and  commis¬ 
sioner  of  labor.  During  his  term  of  office  INIr. 
Wood  prepared  and  published  a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  report  on  the  mineral  resources  of  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Mr.  Wood  is  an  inventor  of  some  note,  his  in¬ 
ventions  relating  principally  to  improvements  in 
mine  equipment  such  as  mining  machines,  mine 
cap,  dumping  and  hauling  equipment.  He  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Wood  Equipment  Company,  of 
Chicago,  which  concern  is  engaged  in  installing 
equipment  of  Mr.  Wood’s  design  at  many  of  the 


largest  mines  in  the  country.  Mr.  Wood’s  activ¬ 
ities  in  coal  mining  have  been  too  numerous  to 
ennumerate  here.  His  latest  undertaking  being 
the  development  of  the  properties  of  the  King 
Harlan  Mining  Company,  at  Kildav,  Harlan 
county,  Kentucky,  now  in  operation,  and  the 
Baileys  Creek  Coal  Company  a  new  development 
now  under  construction,  located  two  miles  east 
of  Kildav,  in  the  new  extension  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  railroad,  now  under  construction 
from  Kildav  up  Clover  Fork  of  Cumberland 
River. 

In  the  King  Harlan  mines  Mr.  Wood  gave  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  accumulated  experience  in  coal 
mining,  creating  a  much  talked  of  mining  plant, 
in  which  the  keynotes  are  standardization  and 
simplicity  of  equipment  and  economv  of  labor. 
Most  of  the  equipment  and  mechanical  devices 
being  new  and  of  his  own  design. 

Mr.  Wood  insists  that  the  big  problem  in  min¬ 
ing  that  the  engineer  must  solve  is  the  economy 
of  labor,  meeting  the  growing  shortage  by  the 
application  of  mechanical  device,  so  that  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  more  coal  can  be 
produced  per  month.  Toward  the  solution  of 
this  problem  he  expects  to  devote  much  of  his 
time. 


Coal  Miners  Not  Exempt 

Washington,  July  31.  —  (Special.)  —  Coal 
miners  as  a  class  will  not  be  exempted  from  the 
selective  draft,  according  to  an  official  announce¬ 
ment  made  by  Provost  Marshal  General  Crowder. 
There  has  been  apprehension  on  the  part  of  many 
operators  that  the  drafting  of  miners  might  seri¬ 
ously  interfere  with  the  program  for  a  record 
production  of  coal  to  meet  the  present  emergency, 
and  the  decision  of  the  provost  marshal  general 
seems  to  have  brought  this  apprehension  near  to 
realization.  In  addition  to  this  fear  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  in  some  quarters  that  the  selective  draft 
might  work  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  from 
one  coal  producing  district  a  large  number  of 
men  and  from  a  competing  district  a  small  num¬ 
ber,  thus  creating  a  condition  that  would  place 
the  latter  at  an  advantage  and  not  only  cause  a 
loss,  but  decreasing  the  production  of  coal.  The 
Coal  Production  Commission  is  disturbed  over 
the  decision  arrived  at,  and  there  is  a  possibility 
that  it  may  take  the  mater  up  formally  with  Con¬ 
gress.  In  any  event,  the  matter  will  be  brought 
up  in  Congress.  Senator  William  Alden  Smith, 
of  Michigan,  has  advised  the  writer  that  if  neces¬ 
sary  he  will  introduce  a  bill  in  Congress  to 
specifically  exempt  coal  miners  from  the  draft. 
Senator  Smith  stated  that  it  was  vital  to  the 
Government,  during  the  present  emergency,  to 
not  only  maintain  the  production  of  coal,  both 
hard  and  soft,  but  to  materially  increase  it. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  formal  announce¬ 
ment  setting  forth  that  miners  will  not  be  exempt 
as  a  class : 

“The  Coal  Production  Committee  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  National  Defense  was  definitely  informed 
yesterday  by  Provost  Marshal  General  Crowder 
that  miners  as  a  class  will  not  be  exempted  from 
the  selective  draft.  No  class  exemptions  will  be 
made,  as  is  definitely  set  forth  under  Section  44 
of  the  Exemption  Regulations,  which  states  that 
any  claims  for  discharge  on  the  part  of  persons 
engaged  in  industries,  including  agriculture,  must 
be  filed  with  the  district  board  on  a  form  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Provost  Marshal  General  and  sup¬ 
plied  by  district  and  local  boards  for  that 
purpose. 

“General  Crowder’s  office  has  been  deluged 
with  mail,  hundreds  of  letters  coming  from  ffie 
heads  of  large  industrial  concerns  and  pleading 
for  special  exemptions  in  the  case  of  men  doing 
specialized  work.  Appeals  of  this  kind  can  ac¬ 
complish  nothing,  as  the  Provost  Marshal  Gen¬ 
eral  cannot  show  any  favoritism.  The  question 
of  whether  or  not  a  man  is  more  useful  to  his 
country  in  a  peaceful  pursuit  than  in  military 
service  is  a  matter  to  be  taken  lip  w'ith  the  dis¬ 
trict  board  and  for  that  board  to  determine  in  the 
light  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  each  indi¬ 
vidual  case.” 


Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.  are  opening  two  mines 
at  Carmichaels,  Pa.  They  recently  disposed  of 
the  property  of  the  Provident  Coal  Company, 
which  they  controlled,  to  the  Clarkson  Coal  Min¬ 
ing  Company.  These  mines  are  at  St.  Clairs- 
ville  and  Fairpoint. 


T.  L.  Burnight,  Jr.,  of  Akron,  Iowa,  notifies 
the  trade  of  the  death  of  his  father,  T.  L.  Bur- 
night,  Sr.,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight. 
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_  _ _ THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 

Retailers’  Coal  Handling  Cost. 

By  Peter  Beck. 


A.  Jennings,  in  a  communication  printed  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  says  that  the  dealers’  cost  of 
handling  coal  is  as  follows : 


Pocahontas  r.  o.  m.  on  cars . $3.00 

Freight  .  2.05 

Unloading  and  delivery . 75 

Net  profit  to  dealer .  1.55 

Cost  to  consumer . $7.35 


He  assumes  that  the  only  cost  that  a  dealer  in¬ 
curs  is  that  of  delivery,  and  the  balance  between 
coal  costs  plus  delivery  and  the  selling  price  con¬ 
stitutes  profit.  He  is  also  misinformed  as  to  the 
freight,  which  is  $3.20  and  not  $2.05.  He  has 
overlooked  the  following  items : 

Demurrage  on  cars,  it  being  impossible  to  un¬ 
load  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cars  within 
the  free  time. 

Maintenance  and  upkeep  of  yards,  tracks  and 
equipment  and  interest  on  investment. 

Compensation,  liability  and  fire  insurance. 

Short  weight  of  coal  on  cars  due  to  pilfering 
in  transit. 

Office  expense. 

At  least  a  living  wage  for  the  manager. 

And  a  number  of  smaller  items. 

He  has  also  omitted  the  cost  of  storage  on 
stock  which  the  dealer  carries  for  the  consumers’ 
protection  in  cold  weather,  a  considerable  item. 

The  following  is  a  certified  and  sworn  state¬ 
ment  made  by  a  suburban  dealer,  audited  by  a 
public  accountant  and  filed  with  the  federal  trade 
commission,  covering  the  cost  of  handling  coal 
for  the  year  1916; 


Storage  and  unloading,  cost  per  ton . 2782 

Teaming  and  delivery . 720 

Overhead  as  follows — 

Light,  power,  taxes,  rent  and  janitor . 06 

Maintenance  and  repairs  of  buildings,  yards 

and  tracks  . 047 

Insurance,  interest  and  legal  expense . 134 

Yard  foreman  . 093 

Management  expense . 07 

Losses  on  bad  accounts . 011 

Office  salaries,  postage,  telephone,  etc . 178 

Miscellaneous  unclassified  general  expense  .041 

Advertising  . 014 

Depreciation  buildings,  machinery,  tools, 

horses  and  wagons . 48 

-  .696 

Loss  through  short  weight  on  cars,  degrada¬ 
tion  and  depreciation  of  coal .  .2798 


Total  handling  cost  per  ton . $1.98 


The  net  profit  of  a  dealer  who  made  the  above 
statement  of  costs  for  the  year  1916  was  twenty^ 
three  cents  per  ton. 

Based  on  the  present  cost  of  Pocahontas  at 
mines,  providing  the  dealer  can  buy  direct  and 
not  from  a  jobber,  the  profit  may  be  as  follows: 


Cost  of  coal  at  mines . $3.00 

Freight  .  2.20 

(Freight  rate  was  advanced  July  1st.) 

Cost  of  handling  coal . ’ .  1.98 

Net  profit  . 17 

Cost  to  consumer . $7.35 


Mr.  Jennings  overlooked  the  fact  that  one  year 
ago  the  cost  of  Pocahontas  R.  O.  M.  was  $1.25, 
now  it  is  $3,  or  if  sold  by  a  jobber,  $3.25,  which 
accounts  at  least  for  $1.75  of  the  advance  over 
last  year,  and  he  cannot  deny  the  dealer  the  neces¬ 


sity  of  advancing  the  other  seventy-five  cents  to 
cover  his  increased  costs. 

A  conscientious  conclusion  based  on  fact  is 
always  helpful,  but  the  average  tendency  to  jump 
at  conclusions  without  taking  any  pains  to  inform 
one’s  self  before  making  statements  is  damaging 
to  the  whole  public. 


The  Need  for  Engineers 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  there 
been  so  great  a  demand  for  men  having  tech¬ 
nical  training  in  engineering  as  at  present. 
The  war  in  Europe  has  been  a  war  of  engi¬ 
neers  and  of  the  product  of  engineers,  and 
every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  European 
powers  to  conserve  and  increase  the  supply  of 
men  who  are  competent  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  industries  upon  which  the  success  of 
the  war  depends. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  demand  for  grad¬ 
uates  of  engineering  schools  in  this  country 
has  been  far  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  many 
of  the  most  important  industries  have  been 
seriously  embarrassed  in  consequence  of  this 
condition.  Some  of  the  great  industries  of 
America  have  already  made  inquiries  concern¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  the  employment  of  wo¬ 
men  in  certain  branches  of  engineering  work 
which  heretofore  have  been  open  only  to  men. 

Many  persons  who  are  in  a  position  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  need  for  engineers  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war  and  in  the  preparation  for 
times  of  peace  which  will  follow  have  been 
concerned  over  the  possibility  that  the  number 
of  students  preparing  themselves  for  engi¬ 
neering  careers  might  be  decreased  as  a  result 
of  war-time  conditions  and  the  action  of  the 
draft.  In  recognition  of  this  possibility,  Mr. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Secretary  of  War,  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  presidents  of  the  various  technical  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

“The  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  de¬ 
pends  in  large  degree  on  the  services  of  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  experts.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  supply  of  men  who  have 
had  advanced  technical  training  should  not  be 
cut  off  more  than  is  necessary.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  the  War  Department  believes  that 
students  in  technical  schools  and  colleges  who 
are  within  the  age  limits  of  the  selective  draft 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the- 
workers  in  the  industries  which  are  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  war  materials.  Under 
this  ruling,  the  presidents  of  colleges  and  tech¬ 
nical  schools  may  properly  urge  the  district 
exemption  boards  to  exempt  students  in  their 
institutions  who  give  promise  of  special  apti¬ 
tude  for  the  technical  and  scientific  profes¬ 
sions  until  these  students  have  finished  their 
courses.  It  is  expected  that  institutional  offi¬ 
cers  will  exercise  due  caution  and  will  not 
claim  exemption  for  students  whose  success  in 
technical  careers  is  open  to  doubt. 

“It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  each 
case  is  to  be  considered  by  the  district  ex¬ 
emption  boards  on  its  own  merits.  Students 


in  technical  schools  are  in  nowise  exempt  as 
a  class.  No  classes  of  persons  are  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  the  selective  draft  ex¬ 
cept  those  specified  in  the  act. 

"I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  your  attention 
with  the  authorization  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  The  importance  of  it  is  emphasized  by 
the  enclosed  sheet,  indicating  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  available  engineers  in  the  country  at 
the  present  time.’’ 

The  data  enclosed  are  as  follows: 

Graduates  in  engineering,  1895  to  1916,  in¬ 


clusive: 

Chemical  engineering  .  1,172 

Civil  engineering .  11,621 

Electrical  engineering  .  6,357 

Mechanical  engineering  .  11,291 

Mining  engineering  .  3,195 

Metallurgical  engineering  .  150 

Engineering  (general)  .  1.897 

Marine  engineering  .  15 

Textile  engineering  .  48 

Agricultural  engineering  .  31 


Total  .  35,777 


Except  for  the  years  1915  and  1916,  these 
numbers  include  both  bachelors’  and  graduate 
degrees. 

Total  number  of  graduates  in  engineering 
in  1895  was  752. 

Graduates  in  engineering  in  1916: 


Chemical  engineering  .  340 

Civil  engineering  .  1,236 

Electrical  engineering  .  1,098 

Mechanical  engineering  .  1,164 

Mining  engineering  .  . .  267 

Metallurgical  engineering  .  12 

Engineering  not  specified .  163 

Marine  engineering  .  9 

Textile  engineering  . .  12 

Agricultural  e.ngineering .  5 

Total  .  4,306 

Students  in  engineering  in  1916; 

General  engineering  .  5,4.''5 

Chemical  engineering  .  2,774 

Civil  engineering  . .  7,251 

Electrical  engineering  .  7,098 

Mechanical  engineering  .  7,707 

Mining  engineering  .  1,790 

Other  types  of  engineering .  1,001 

Total  .  33,106 


Captain  Alfred  Mitchell,  of  Mitchell  Bros., 
vessel  brokers  of  Cleveland,  died  last  Sunday,  aged 
sixty-four  years.  He  was  master  of  various 
steamers  in  his  earlier  days  and  he  and  his 
brother.  Captain  John  Mitchell,  owned  and  man¬ 
aged  vessels  for  more  than  forty  years.  He  had 
been  a  resident  of  Cleveland  for  twenty-five 
years,  since  he  came  ashore  to  engage  with  liis 
brother  in  the  brokerage  business.  For  his 
bravery  in  rescuing  thirteen  members  of  the  crew 
of  the  steamer  Anna  Young,  which  was  lost  on 
Lake  Huron,  he  was  presented  with  a  gold  medal 
by  the  United  States  Government,  and  was  given 
a  gold  watch  by  the  owners  of  the  lost  vessel. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  seven  children. 
The  funeral  took  place  Tuesday  and  interment 
was  made  in  Lake  View  cemetery.  His  four 
sons  and  two  sons-in-law  acted  as  pallbearers. 


H.  E.  Nolds,  a  professor  in  the  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  has  been  selected  by  the 
city  of  Cleveland  as  coal  expert  to  aid  in  finding 
a  working  mine  to  be  leased  and  operated  by 
the  municipality.  He,  with  Light  Commissioner 
W.  E.  Davis  and  other  city  officials,  left  early 
in  the  week  to  inspect  properties  in  eastern  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia. 


The  trestle  shown  with  this  is  the  property  of  Clark  Shipston  of  Niagara  Tails. 
New  York.  It  has  a  handling  capacity  of  3,500  to  4,000  tons.  As  will  be 
seen  by  the  size  of  the  lettering  on  the  side  of  the  structure,  the  owner 
believes  in  letting  his  whereabouts  being  knovtm.  Mr.  Shipston  is  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  business  in  his  city. 


This  elevator,  belonging  to  M .  Maloney,  of  J037  South  Avenue,  A  iagara  Tails, 
New  York,  has  a  capacity  of  about  3,000  tons.  The  slogan  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  “And  we  always  have  it,”  is  painted  in  large  letters  on  the. side  of 
the  structure.  This  firm  has  the  distinction  of  being  in  the  coal  business 
for  over  seventy  years.  It  deals  principally  in  anthracite. 


[August  4 
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Colorado  Miners  Restless 

Dknvicr,  July  31. — All  negotiations  between 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  which  claims  to  have  a  memhershii) 
of  ninety-six  per  cent  in  the  Rockefeller  coal 
mines  of  this  state,  have  been  abruptly  ended. 
The  actual  grievances  submitted  by  the  men 
at  the  last  conference  a  few  days  ago  proved 
to  he  very  slight  and  easy  of  adjustment  in 
the  usual  channels,  hut  it  developed  that  the 
overshadowing  demand  of  the  union  miners 
was  that  the  company  abandon  its  industrial 
plan,  in  operation  for  almost  two  years,  and 
grant  full  and  complete  recognition  of  the 
union.  This  President  Welhorn  refuses  to  do. 

Sunday  and  Monday  i)lacards  were  posted  in 
all  of  the  company’s  coal  cami)s,  delining  the 
position  of  the  comi)any  in  connection  with 
the  threatened  strike.  The  company  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  will  continue  to  operate  under 
the  Rockefeller  industrial  plan,  that  it  is  striv¬ 
ing  to  protect  and  improve  the  interests  of 
its  employes,  that  the  main  issue  advanced  by 
the  miners  has  been  for  recognition  of  the 
union,  which  the  company  cannot  concede,  and 
that  it  would  he  little  short  of  treason  to 
precipitate  a  strike  among  coal  miners  at  this 
critical  time  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Following  is  an  outline  of  policy  that  will 
he  pursued  by  the  company,  as  stated  on  the 
placard: 

•‘The  Colorado  h'uel  &  Iron  Company  will 
continue  to  operate  under  the  industrial  rep¬ 
resentation  plan  and  agreement,  which  it  be¬ 
lieves  has  been  satisfactory  to  a  large  major¬ 
ity  of  its  employes,  in  spite  of  the  present 
hostility  of  union  officials  and  organizers,  who 
have  had  free  access  to  our  camp. 

"The  officers  stand  ready  at  any  time  to  ad¬ 
just  grievances  by  the  method  prescribed  in 
this  i)lan,  which  provides  for  final  appeal  in 
every  case  to  the  state  industrial  commission. 

"The  comiiany  is  earnestly  striving  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  improve  the  interests  of  its  employes. 
Its  loyalty  to  them  cannot  he  questioned,  and 
it  naturally  expects  equal  loyalty  on  the  part 
of  the  employes  toward  the  company  and  the 
mutual  interests  of  both  company  and  em¬ 
ployes,  as  outlined  in  the  industrial  representa¬ 
tion  plan.’’ 

'I'he  United  Mine  Workers’  organization, 
prior  to  the  conference  with  President  Wel¬ 
horn,  served  notice  on  the  state  industrial 
commission  of  their  intent  to  strike  on  August 
1st.  Unless  the  unforeseen  happens,  the  walk¬ 
out  will  probably  take  place  this  week.  In 
that  event,  the  sympathy  of  the  public  would 
undoubtedly  he,  as  it  is  today,  against  the 
action  of  the  miners  in  taking  advantage  of 
|)resent  conditions  to  enforce  union  recogni¬ 
tion. 


New  Billing  Station 

The  coal  traffic  department  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  announces  that  effective  August  1st, 
11)17  a  new  hilling  station  and  track  scale,  to  he 
known  as  the  Cherry  Tree  Scales,  is  to  he  opened 
by  this  company  at  Cherry  Tree,  Pa.,  for  the 
weighing  and  billing  of  bituminous  coal  traffic 
originating  at  mines  located  in  the  Spangler  dis¬ 
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trict  and  the  Uixonville  district,  and  at  mines 
located  on  the  Cambria  &  Indiana  Railroad,  as 
shown  in  list  of  mines,  1.  C.  C.  NYC-Xo.  C-GS  and 
Supplements  thereto. 

Tills  new  scale  can  he  reached  by  United  States 
mail,  and  also  by  telegraph.  All  necessary  corre¬ 
spondence  relating  to  this  traffic  should  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Weighmaster,  Cherry  Tree  Scales, 
Cherry  Tree,  Indiana  County,  Pemia. 

Hitinninous  coal  traffic  originating  at  all  other 
mines  included  in  list  of  mines  referred  to  will 
continue  to  he  weighed  and  wayhilled  as  AVIS 
scales,  as  heretofore. 

Coal  tariffs  applying  from  all  oiierations  shown 
in  the  list  of  mines  contain  full  routings  and 
specifcally  re(|uire  that  "Shiiiiiers  must  give  the 
route  in  full  on  car  tickets.”  'I’he  necessity  for 
this  is  readily  apparent,  and  failure  to  comply 
may  cause  delay  to  shipments  for  completion  of 
slips,  and  may  occasionally  result  in  movement 
via  incorrect  routes  at  additional  expense.  The 
entrance  of  our  country  into  the  war,  and  the 
conse(iuent  speeding  up  of  all  industries  has 
created  an  unprecedentefl  demand  for  fuel  and 
the  eciuipment  in  which  to  transport  it.  To  meet 
this  demand  requires  the  earnest  cooperation  f)f 
all  concerned,  and  shippers  are  urged  to  carefully 
read  and  understand  the  tariffs  and  then  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  car  tickets  exactly  in  accordance  there¬ 
with,  so  these  needless  delays  to  cars  may  he 
avoided. 

Shipments  of  coal  for  export  to  Canada  are 
subject  to  delay  unless  accompanied  by  Shippers 
Fxport  Declaration  and  Extract  properly  pre- 
|)ared  and  signed  in  ink  with  the  title  of  the  sign¬ 
ing  party  also  shown.  To  avoid  such  delays  these 
documents  should  he  prepared  at  shipping  point 
and  attached  to  car  tickets  so  as  to  he  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  our  vveiglnnasters  when  cars  are  weighed 
and  way-hilled. 


One  Retailer's  Cost 

Before  the  recent  hearing  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  of  Indiana,  one  retail  dealer  was 
ready  with  every  possible  fact  about  his  cost, 
his  selling  price  and  his  profit.  He  made  a  com¬ 
plete  statement.  The  following  figures  are  a  con¬ 
densation  of  his  report  and  are  reproduced  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  if  each  dealer  could  so 
defend  himself  if  challenged. 

BUSINESS  DONE  YEAR  ENDING  APRIL  30,  1917 


Wagon  deliveries . 13,062  tons 

Track  deliveries .  4,995  tons 


Total  sales  in  tons . 18,057  tons 

Total  sales  in  dollars  and  cents . $84,998.75 

Net  profits .  5,032.03 


Net  profits  were  equal  to  28.95  cents  per  ton  on  total 
tonnage.  • 

Net  profits  were  equal  to  34.70  cents  per  ton  on  wagon 
deliveries. 

Net  profits  were  equal  to  10  cents  per  ton  on  track 
deliveries. 

Net  profits  were  equal  to  5.92  per  cent  on  sales. 

Net  profits  were  equal  to  25.16  per  cent  on  investment. 

Average  cost  per  ton  of  doing  business  (wagon  deliv¬ 
ery),  $1.48  per  ton,  distributed  as  follows: 

OVERHEAD 

Cents  Per  Ton 


Officers’  salaries .  13.1 

Office  help.. . 10.8 

Office  rent,  light  and  incidentals .  3.7 

Advertising  and  sales  expense .  7.3 

Phone  service,  tolls  and  telegrams .  2.1 

Postage  and  stationery .  1.3 

Insurance  .  2.0 

Taxes  .  1.1 

Interest  on  borrowed  money .  1.2 

Interest  on  investment .  *5.2 


Depreciation  at  15%  (on  horses,  wagons,  machinery, 
buildings,  equipment,  office  furniture  and  supplies;  9.5 


OPERATING 

Yard  manager’s  salary .  9.2 

Wages,  teamsters'  .  25.8 

Wages,  loading  wagons .  11.5 

NVages,  wheeling  and  carrying  coal .  14.7 

Wages  for  barnman .  6.9 

Horse  feed  and  bedding .  15.0 

Horse  shoeing  and  blacksmithing .  4.1 

Miscellaneous  .  3.5 


_  $1.48 

•This  item  is  for  seven-twelfths  of  year. 

The  Coal  Danger 

Editor  'I’hk  Black  Diamond: 

-My  conscientious  feeling  is  that  this  country 
will  experience  suffering  next  fall  and  winter 
that  is  now  difficult  to  realize.  It  is  natural  for 
those  who  use  coal  to  look  upon  such  a  statement 
— coming,  as  it  docs,  from  a  person  selling  coal 
for  coal  mines — as  being  uttered  for  a  mercenary 
reason.  But  those  ideas  would  vanish  if  it  were 
known  that  I  am  constantly  and  daily  refusing 
to  accept  orders,  which  orders  came  unsolicited. 
There  is  no  mercenary  motive,  for  that  is  un¬ 
necessary  ;  the  demand  is  already  too  heavy  for 
comfort,  or  prevents  our  giving  the  kind  of 
service  conducive  to  general  business  betterment. 

The  recent  agitation  and  newspaper  statements 
about  reduced  and  fixed  prices,  already  demon¬ 
strates  that  buyers  and  consumers  have  suddenly 
set  aside  the  matter  of  securing  their  fuel.  The 
most  serious  thing  in  connection  with  that  is : 
the  production  is  far  below  the  necessity  or 
actual  need,  therefore,  the  large  consumers  will 
buy  and  also  utilize  heavily,  absorbing  a  big 
per  cent  of  what  is  produced,  and  the  masses 
will  only  get  what  is  left,  which  is  most  certain 
to  he  a  limited  tonnage.  The  officials  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  on  which  our  mines  are  located,  openly 
tell  us  they  see  nothing  to  encourage  us  as  to 
improvement  in  cars  for  loading. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  there  is  plenty 
of  coal  in  the  ground,  but  our  records  show  for 
the  past  eight  or  ten  months,  less  than  half 
supply  of  cars.  Instead  of  the  supply  being  ‘'nor¬ 
mal,”  as  the  newspapers  stated,  records  show  it 
to  he  below  normal,  from  one-quarter  to  one- 
third,  so  why  mislead  the  masses  of  people  be¬ 
cause  there  is  plenty  of  coal  in  the  ground.  Use 
discretion  in  efforts  to  keep  prices  within  bounds 
— aid  the  general  public  in  guarding  against  ex¬ 
orbitant  prices — that  is  patriotic  and  noble,  and 
especially  impressive  just  at  this  time,  but  there 
is  a  mighty  serious  error  in  checking  those  from 
storing  away  what  coal  they  can  get,  and  begin¬ 
ning  at  once ;  the  more  that  is  stored  away  now 
by  the  more  fortunate  ones,  will  mean,  the  poorer 
classes  will  be  that  much  more  provided  for, 
when  that  class  is  forced  to  buy.  and  at  a  time 
when  true  suffering  exists,  cold  weather ! 

In  calculating  what  we  can  "sell  and  deliver,” 
our  minds  dwell  on  but  one  thing,  namely :  what 
number  of  empty  cars  the  railroads  can  and  will 
supply  us.  Two  vital  reasons  exist  that  cause 
the  present  conditions,  viz. :  a  decided  increase 
in  consumption  everywhere,  and  a  car  supply  to¬ 
tally  inadequate  for  the  demands.  It  is  serious 
to  be  sure,  yet  it  is  all  so  simple. 

W.  S.  Tayi.or, 

Western  Sales  .-^gent,  Leckie  Coal  Companj-,  Inc., 

Detroit. 


'I'his  is  a  viezv  of  another  coal  pocket  located  in  Niagara-  Falls.  It  belongs  to 
/■'.  //.  McDonald ,  who  has  been  a  coal  man  for  thirty-tzvo  years.  He 
handles  hard  coal  only.  The  pocket  is  of  reinforced  concrete  construc¬ 
tion  and  has  a  capacity  of  about  i Moo  tons.  It  is  supplied  zeith  elezvting 
machinery  made  by  the  Jeffrey  Manufaeturing  Company  of  Columbus, 


L.  Edelman  and  the  Schzvab  Coal  Company  are  neighbors  at  Rochester.  .\ezc 
York.  The  photograph  shozvs  the  type  of  coal  pockets  fazvred  by  each 
concern.  Due  being  the  familiar  shed  construction  and  one  the  silo  form 
of  pocket.  The  firms  are  pioneers  in  the  coal  business  of  that  city.  Eac'i 
of  the  pockets  has  a  capacity  of  about  i.doo  tons. 
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Coal  Pooling  Plan 

[Concluded  from  page  84.] 

When  Mr.  Colver  suggests  tentatively — 
without  really  knowing  it — that  the  house¬ 
holders  in  the  west,  who  have  been  using 
anthracite,  must  suddenly  begin  to  use  Illi¬ 
nois  or  Iowa  coal,  he  is  preparing  a  hor¬ 
nets’  nest  for  the  nation  which  he  would 
come  to  wish  he  had  never  stirred  up. 
When  he  suggests  that  people  who  have  been 
burning  Pocahontas  try  to  burn  Iowa  coal, 
he  is  asking  something  that  is  physically 
impossible. 

The  remedy,  it  would  seem,  is  likely  to 
prove  .vastly  worse  than  the  continuance  of 
the  transportation  evil  of  which  he  com¬ 
plains. 

Reforming  the  Carriers 

Mr.  Colver’s  plan  involves  a  general  re¬ 
form  of  the  railroads.  He  quoted  Bulletin 
12  of  the  American  Railway  Association  to 
this  effect :  “The  increased  number  of  cars 
available  for  service  without  any  outlay  of 
capital  through  (a)  quicker  repairs,  64,000; 
(b)  quicker  movement,  515,000;  (c)  heav¬ 
ier  average  loading,  200,000 ;  total,  779,000 
cars.” 

He  says  that  the  shortage  of  cars  today 
is  only  170,000.  Thus  the  methods  in  cjues- 
tion  will  remove  the  car  shortage  and  give 
609,000  surplus  cars.  With  the  car  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  is,  the  country  will  be  interested 
to  know  how  this  change  is  going  to  be 
effected  and  why  it  hasn’t  been  done  before. 

Expediting  Car  Movement 

To  explain  this  saving  Mr.  Colver  read 
from  a  report  of  the  committee  this  state¬ 
ment  :  “The  average  miles  run  per  freight 
car  per  day  is  twenty-five.  By  increasing 
this  to  about  thirty  miles  or  twenty  per  cent 
is  equivalent  to  adding  515,000  freight  cars 
or  twenty  per  cent  to  existing  equipment.” 

This,  for  the  information  of  Congress, 
can  be  done  only  in  two  ways.  One  is  to 
expedite  the  movement  of  commodities 
through  terminals.  The  other  is  to  increase 
the  speed  of  cross  country  movement. 

To  increase  the  speed  through  terminal 
demands,  first,  the  creating  of  more  termi¬ 
nal  facilities  and,  second,  the  purchase  of 
more  locomotives.  It  is  out  of  question 
either  to  increase  the  terminal  facilities  by 
next  winter  or  to  get  the  engines  that  are 
necessary.  That  part  of  the  program,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  be  carried  out. 

The  second  way  is  to  increase  the  speed 
on  the  cross  country  run.  The  average 
speed  of  freight  trains  is  eight  miles  an 
hour.  At  that  rate  the.  engines  haul  their 
maximum  loads.  Their  speed  can  be  in¬ 
creased  only  by  enlarging  the  size  of  the 
engine — which  is  out  of  question — or  by 
reducing  the  size  of  the  load.  The  latter, 
which  is  the  only  practical  way,  gives  an 
increase  in  speed  per  train  but  a  decreased 
pulling  power  per  engine.  Thus  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  speed  is  more  than  offset. 

Overloading  Coal  Cars 

Mr.  Colver  read  from  the  same  report  a 
recommendation  that  the  railroads  load  all 
cars  to  ten  per  cent  in  excess  of  their 
marked  capacity.  Every  coal  car  today  is 
loaded  to  ten  per  cent  in  excess  of  its  capac¬ 
ity.  The  immediate  result  is  that  retailers 
are  complaining  of  a  shortage  of  coal  at  des¬ 
tination.  That  is  when  coal  is  heaped  up  on 
an  open  top  car  and  when  that  car  is 
switched  in  the  yard,  the  surplus  coal  piled 
on  top  is  dumped  off.  The  operator  may 
load  to  more  than  rated  capacity  at  the 
mines  but  the  load  does  not  carry  through 


to  destination.  The  retail  dealers  and  steam 
users  have,  as  a  result,  a  shortage  at  desti¬ 
nation  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the 
average  of  the  billed  weight  of  the  car. 

Repairing  Cars 

Air.  Colver  pins  part  of  his  plan  to  a 
statement  taken  from  page  two,  paragraph 
two,  under  the  sub-head,  “Increased  Car 
Efficiency,”  of  Bulletin  12  of  the  American 
Railway  Association : 

“There  are  2,350,000  railroad  owned 
freight  cars  in  the  United  States  and  about 
250,000  privately  owned  freight  cars  a  total 
of  2,750,000  of  which  about  6.5  per  cent  or 
167,000  are  normally  under  repair.  Close 
watching  and  prompt  repair  work  can  re¬ 
duce  this  percentage  to  four,  which  would 
release  64,000  cars  for  active  service.” 

It  might  be  possible,  in  a  few  cases,  to  get 
the  material  and  the  men  to  do  this  prompt 
repair  work.  However,  the  railroads  have 
been  so  short  of  material  they  have  been 
putting  wooden  bottoms  in  steel  cars.  It 
may  be  possible  to  increase  the  carrying 
capacity  in  that  way.  But  if  a  pool  of  the 
railroads  and  the  coal  business  is  based  on 
such  a  precarious  footing,  we  do  not  trust 
the  whole  scheme. 

We  want  this  much  understood: 

If  the  car  problem  could  be  so  easily  con¬ 
trolled,  there  would  be  no  need  to  go  fur¬ 
ther.  To  end  the  car  problem  is  to  end  the 
coal  shortage  and  that  would  reduce  prices. 

The  Unnecessary  Machinery 

To  sum  Air.  Colver’s  plan  for  improving 
the  car  supply  is  practical,  it  is  a  waste  of 
effort  to  go  further.  If  he  can  do  that,  he 
can  end  the  whole  evil  of  high  commodity 
prices.  But  in  addition  he  plans  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  coal  at  the  mines,  which  is  physic¬ 
ally  out  of  question,  seeing  the  amount  of 
money  that  would  be  involved.  He  next 
proposes  to  resell  this  coal,  at  the  mines,  on 
behalf  of  the  government.  This  is  out  of 
question,  because  it  would  involve  an  imme¬ 
diate  transfer  of  the  coal  business  from  a 
credit  to  a  cash  basis. 

He  proposes  to  rearrange  the  markets  of 
coal  so  that  each  mine  should  ship  its  prod¬ 
uct  only  a  short  distance.  This  is  out  of 
ejuestion  because  the  furnaces  of  the  nation 
are  not  elastic  enough  to  allow  any  such  a 
readjustment  of  coal  supply. 

He  proposes  further  that  the  railroads 
shall  be  reformed  by  quickening  the  move¬ 
ment  of  cars  without  first  supplying  any 
engines.  This  is  out  of  question  because 
the  cross-country  movement  cannot  be 
speeded  up  without  reducing  the  pulling 
power  of  an  engine  and  because  the  termi¬ 
nal  movement  cannot  be  speeded  up  without 
tbe  creation  of  new  terminal  facilities  and 
the  purchase  of  new  engines  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  has  no  time  to  do  either. 

Since  Mr.  Colver’s  plan  is  impractical, 
the  nation  has  before  it  only  one  other  clear 
cut  plan.  That  is  the  self-government  and 
self-regulation  plan  of  the  coal  men  which 
has  as  a  safeguard  the  fact  that  officers  of 
the  United  States  government  fix  the  max¬ 
imum  prices  both  at  wholesale  and  retail. 
Because  we  are  concerned  first  for  the 
safety  of  the  people  we  cannot  urge  too 
strongly  that  careful  consideration  be 
given  the  self-government  plan  of  the  coal 
men  as  being  the  one  most  likely  to  meet 
the  situation. 


The  Reliance  Iron  anrl  Coke  Company  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  ha.s  opened  a  Pittsburgh  head- 
(|uarters  in  the  h'rick  Ituilding  .Anne.x,  with  R.  S. 
Fox  as  resident  manager,  and  W.  J.  Lynch 
assistant. 


Conference  with  Council 

[Concluded  from  page  85.) 
fine  coal  began  to  rise,  these  three  big  interests 
would  simultaneously  withdraw  from  the  market. 
The  effect  of  that  can  easily  be  seen  when  it  is 
realized  that  the  Commonwealth  Fdison  Company 
consumes  upwards  of  .'5,000  tons  a  day  and  when 
it  is  known  how  much  must  be  the  consumption 
of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers  Association  and  the 
stock  yards.  The  result  which  I  have  frequently 
noticed  and  recorded  in  the  columns  of  The 
Bl.vck  Di.amoni)  was  a  break  in  the  fine  coal 
market  price  of  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  cents  a 
ton.  During  this  break  these  big  interests  have 
used  small  and  inconspicuous  jobbers  to  buy  up 
for  them,  every  available  pound  of  coal  at  the 
cut  price  which  they  would  put  in  storage  against 
a  time  when  they  wanted  to  make  the  next  drive 
on  the  spot  market. 

This  performance  I  have  seen  duplicated  almost 
pery  time  the  price  of  coal  rose  to  a  point  where 
it  seemed  that  these  big  interests  would  have  to 
pay  as  much  as  cost  of  production  for  what  they 
use. 

They  know  that  in  those  times  coal  was  costing 
upwards  of  $1.00  a  ton  to  produce.  They  insisted 
on  getting  their  coal  for  fifty  cents  a  ton  or  less; 
they  knew  that  the  loss  on  their  business  would 
have  to  be  made  up  on  the  prices  charged  the 
householders  of  Illinois  and  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory;  and  they  studiously  sought  to  procure  pre¬ 
cisely  that  effect. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  my  apprehensions 
were  when  I  found  that  the  Council  of  State 
Defense  of  Illinois  contained  among  its  members, 
Samuel  Iiisull,  the  president  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Edison  Company,  Levi  Alayer,  the  counsel 
of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers  .Association  and  J. 
Ogden  Armour,  the  head  of  the  stock  yards 
group,  and  when  I  further  came  to  understand 
that  this  Council  of  State  Defense  was  going  to 
control  the  coal  situation  in  Illinois.  I  naturally 
expected  that  the  assault  which  they  had  been 
studiously  making  for  ten  years  on  the  fine  coal 
price  woidd  be  carried  on  under  the  disguise  of 
a  patriotic  effort  to  help  the  people  of  Illinois 
and  supported  by  the  full  power  of  a  political  or¬ 
ganization  of  Illinois. 

At  first  I  did  not  believe  it  hardly  possible  that 
men  of  such  standing  would  make  such  a  brazen 
effort  to  use  their  position  on  this  council  to  so 
benefit  themselves.  I  was  slow  to  believe  that 
men  of  such  standard  would  be  guilty  of  such  a 
thing.  The  report  which  appeared  in  full  in  the 
columns  of  the  Chicago  Herald  of  August  1st, 
has  realized  the  worst  fears  I  had  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject. 


Operators  and  Council 

[Concluded  from  page  8(5.] 
and  thus  make  a  differential  of  fifty  cents  in 
favor  of  the  Illinois  consumers  of  Illinois  coal. 

It  was  pointed  out  that,  in  practice,  no  two 
prices  are  possible.  It  was  agreed  upon  at  Wash¬ 
ington  that  two  prices  are  impossible  because  the 
producer  will  always  manage  to  charge  the  high 
price.  It  was  shown  that  those  who  exi)ect  to 
be  beneficiaries  of  the  low  price  might  have  a 
nominal  right  to  that  price  but  they  wouldn’t  get 
the  coal.  It  was  shown,  for  example,  that  the 
probable  shortage  of  coal  in  the  United  States  is 
more  than  twice  the  total  consumption  of  the 
city  of  Chicago.  It  was  shown  that  if  Illinois 
insisted  uiion  a  differential  price  in  favor  of  Illi¬ 
nois  on  Illinois  coal,  the  Illinois  operators  would 
probably  ship  their  coal  into  a  higher  priced 
market  and  allow  the  Illinois  buyers  to  go  without 
or  to  get  high  priced  coal  from  other  markets 
which  are  allowed  to  charge  a  higher  price  and 
whose  coal  moves  to  Illinois  on  and  a  higher 
freight  rate.  It  was  shown  that  the  net  result 
would  be  a  nominal  low  price  on  Illinois  coal, 
but  an  actual  increase  in  cost  of  coal  to  the 
Illinois  user.  The  members  of  the  council,  how¬ 
ever,  disagreed  with  this  opinion  and  refused  to 
believe  that  the  thing  would  work  out  that  way. 

We  have  given  a  very  candid  statement  of  the 
proceedings.  This  indicates  as  we  be'ieve,  that 
the  conference  started  out  with  a  legitimate  pur¬ 
pose  and  function  which  was  to  arrange  for  a 
suppl\’  of  coal.  The  result  was.  as  we  helieve. 
that  the  conference  was  diverted  from  its  true 
course  by  the  intrusion  of  collateral  and  wholly 
irrelevant  matters.  Because  of  this  latter  the 
conference  failed.  We  call  attention  to  this  re¬ 
sult  because  it  is  a  picture  of  what  is  likely  to 
happen  if  the  states  interfere  with  the  I'ederal 
program  in  coal  and  if  discussion  is  not  con¬ 
centrated  upon  the  main  necessity  which  is  to 
try  to  get  enough  coal  to  meet  the  nation's  nee  1 
this  year. 
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Lawyers  vs.  Business  Men 

When  John  Marshall  was  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  he 
summoned  before  him  Thomas  Jefferson, 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
purge  himself  of  contempt  of  court  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  appeared  and  apologized. 
That  established  beyond  question  the  fact 
that  the  final  authority  in  America  is  not 
in  the  Congress  and  not  in  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive,  but  in  the  Supreme  Court.  It  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  ours  is  not  a  republic, 
but  a  judicial  monarchy. 

That  fact  has  fastened  the  lawyers  upon 
America  with  the  same  hold  that  priestcraft 
was  once  fastened  upon  politicians  in 
Europe.  Because  ours  is  a  judicial  mon¬ 
archy  we  thought  it  necessary  to  have 
"lawyers  as  law  makers  and  lawyers  as 
executives  in  the  principal  offices.  And  be¬ 
cause  the  lawyer  was  so  efficient  in  govern¬ 
ment  the  law  makers  saw  to  it  that  the 
lawyer  himself  had  become  indispensable  in 
the  conduct  of  every  business. 

With  that  in  mind,  we  come  to  a  new 
period  in  American  life.  Our  country  de¬ 
cided  to  go  to  war.  When  it  got  into  that 
way  it  found  that  it  needed  something  be¬ 
sides  men.  It  needed  money  and  it  needed 
things.  It  found  that,  as  Secretary  Lane 
says,  this  is  a  war  fought  by  the  industries 
of  the  world.  So  official  Washington  had 
to  tie,  in  some  kind  of  way,  the  industries 


to  the  Federal  Government  so  that  the 
nation  might  win  the  war. 

Woodrow  Wilson  is  not  a  lawyer.  He 
supposed  that  since  lawyers  and  business 
men  work  side  by  side  in  the  office  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  work  side  by  side  in 
Washington.  So  President  Wilson  invited 
liusness  men  to  come  down  to  Washington 
and  form  a  Council  of  National  Defense. 
By  having  lawyers  in  Congress  and  all  the 
departments  and  the  business  men  in  all  of 
the  important  committees  of  the  Council 
he  expected  to  have  a  complete  representa¬ 
tion  of  America’s  power. 

The  lawyers,  however,  so  soon  as  the 
business  men  began  to  get  to  Washington 
and  to  do  things,  became  alarmed.  They 
feared  that  while  they  were  talking  the 
business  men  would  be  doing  things  which 
they  didn’t  know  how  to  do.  The  lawyers, 
therefore,  feared  that  the  practical  business 
men  might  show  the  people  of  the  United 
States  how  badly  affairs  have  been  run  at 
Washington  in  the  last  generation  or  two. 
The  lawyers  feared,  in  fact,  that  if  practical 
business  men  ever  got  into  control  of  things 
in  Washington  the  people  would  insist  on 
keeping  them  there.  That  woufil  throw 
keeping  them  there. 

So  the  lawyers,  in  order  to  clinch  their 
hold  upon  affairs  at  Washington,  have  been 
busily  at  work  discrediting  the  business 
men. 

You  get  a  concrete  example  of  this  in  the 
case  of  Denman  and  Goethals.  Denman 
was  a  lawyer.  Goethals  was  a  business 
man.  Denman  was  afraid  that  if  practical 
business  men  like  Goethals  would  start  in 
to  do  things  theoretical  lawyers  like  Den¬ 
man  wouldn’t  get  very  much  of  a  hearing- 
before  the  American  people,  so  Denman 
started  out  to  try  to  discredit  Goethals. 

And  that  is  precisely  the  thing  that  is 
going  on  in  every  branch  of  the  government 
today.  It  is  the  case  of  the  lawyer  against 
the  business  man.  And  every  time  the 
lawyer  tries  to  discredit  the  business  man, 
not  because  he  believes  that  what  he  says 
is  not  true,  but  because  he  fears  what  will 
happen  to  his  job  if  practical  business  men 
get  in. 


Getting  Results 

We  spent  last  Saturday  afternoon  and 
Sunday  reading  over  a  400-page  document, 
the  title  at  the  head  of  which  was  “Price 
Regulation  of  Coal  and  Other  Commodi¬ 
ties.”  This  is  a  report  of  a  hearing  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
committee  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  question  under  consideration  was  the 
price  of  coal.  When  we  recite  the  impres¬ 
sion  which  this  left  with  us  it  is  not  in¬ 
tended  with  criticism  of  anyone ;  on  the 
contrary  it  is  intended  merely  as  a  state¬ 
ment  of  fact  and  it  is  told,  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  drawing  any  moral  or  any  lesson, 
but  merely  to  give  a  little  picture  which 
must  be  of  some  interest  to  the  historian 
hereafter  in  getting  the  point  of  view  on 
what  went  on  in  Washington  in  war  times. 

One  man  who  appeared  to  give  testimony 
is  one  of  the  most  gentle  souls  in  America. 
He  struggles  always  to  do  the  right  thing 
whether  there  is  any  money  in  it  for  him 
or  whether  he  loses.  When  called  upon  to 
make  a  statement  of  fact  he  makes  that 
statement  as  near  the  fact  as  is  humanly 
possible  for  him  to  make  it.  When  he  went 
on  the  stand,  however,  to  testify,  he  didn’t 
give  testimony,  he  was  merely  cross  exam¬ 
ined.  The  members  of  the  Senate  com¬ 


mittee  didn’t  want,  apparently,  to  get  the 
information  which  he  had — they  wanted  to 
discredit  him  in  their  own  eyes.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
finish  a  single  statement  that  might  have 
thrown  any  light  on  the  coal  situation.  He 
would  get  started  in  a  statement  when  he 
would  be  interrupted  by  a  question  which 
it  seemed  purposely  confused  the  issue  that 
he  was  trying  to  raise. 

Immediately  following  the  coal  men  on 
the  stand  was  William  B.  Colver.  He  has 
never  been  even  remotely  connected  with 
the  coal  trade.  He  knows  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  about  it.  When  he  went  on  the  stand, 
however,  what  he  had  to  say  was  given  the 
most  cordial  reception.  The  members  of 
the  Senate  listened  to  him  in  sympathy. 
When  they  wanted  to  raise  a  question  about 
anything  that  he  said  they  worded  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  help  him  develop  his  idea, 
rather  than  to  discredit  what  he  proposed. 
As  we  pointed  out  in  an  article,  his  was  a 
visionary  and  wholly  impractical  scheme. 
He  has  no  conception  of  the  coal  producing 
business,  he  hasn’t  the  slightest  idea  about 
the  needs  of  coal  users  in  the  United  States. 
He  doesn’t  know  how  coal  must  be  handled 
to  satisfy  the  vast  needs  of  the  United 
States. 

And  while  every  statement  he  made 
showed  his  ignorance  of  the  subject,  he 
got  a  most  cordial  reception  at  the  hands 
of  the  Senate  committee,  while  the  men 
who  did  know  were  discredited. 


The  Shortage  of  Cars 

The  coal  question  reduced  to  its  essence 
is  this.  There  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
years  and  years,  far  more  productive  capac¬ 
ity  than  any  possible  market  in  America 
could  use.  There  are  enough  mines  to  get 
out  all  the  coal  that  America  wants  plus  all 
the  coal  to  satisfy  all  the  export  markets 
of  the  world  plus  enough  more  to  take  care 
of  at  least  50,000,000  tons  of  demand  per 
year  coming  from  the  allies  of  the  United 
States.  That  productive  capacity  now 
exists  and  has  existed  for  fifteen  years. 

The  coal  operator  has  been  prevented 
from  using  his  mines  to  full  capacity  by  two 
things,  namely,  the  absence  of  demand  and 
the  absence  of  cars  to  move  it.  Cars  in 
reality,  however,  have  been  for  fifteen  to 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  the  regulator 
of  coal  prices.  In  summer,  when  cars  were 
abundant,  prices  went  down.  In  autumn, 
when  cars  were  scarce,  prices  went  up. 

With  the  car  situation  determining  the 
price  of  coal  over  ^  period  of  at  least  fif¬ 
teen  years,  and  with  the  price  of  coal  now 
at  the  highest  point  in  fifteen  years,  it  is 
very  easy  to  understand  that  the  present 
extraordinary  price  is  due  solely  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  shortage  of  cars.  With  that  in 
mind,  we  want  to  call  attention  to  a  state¬ 
ment  by  William  B.  Colver  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  He  quotes  Bulletin  12 
of  the  American  Railway  Association  to  the 
effect  that  available  supply  of  cars  can  be 
increased  by  779,000  by  three  simple  things. 
By  increasing  the  load  in  each  car,  increas¬ 
ing  the  movement  of  the  car  per  day  by 
twenty  per  cent  and  expediting  the  matter 
of  making  repairs.  The  big  thing  is  that 
the  car  supply  is  going  to  be  increased  by 
779,000  cars. 

However,  the  shortage  of  cars  today  is 
only  170,000.  If  the  American  Railway 
-Association  can  do  what  it  says  it  will  do, 
it  will  wipe  out  the  shortage  of  cars  and 
create  a  surplus  of  609,000  cars.  The  effect 
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of  this  on  coal  will  be  immediate  and  revo¬ 
lutionary.  One  hundred  per  cent  car  supply 
at  the  mines  today  would  reduce  the  price 
of  coal  to  cost  of  production  or  less  inside 
of  a  week.  If,  therefore,  the  American 
Railway  Association  can  do  what  it  claims 
it  can  solve  the  whole  coal  problem  in  six 
days. 

With  the  solution  so  easy,  why  is  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  go  further?  Since  cars  control 
coal  prices,  and  since  coal  prices  are  bother¬ 
ing  the  people  today,  why  is  it  necessary  to 
do  anything  more  than  merely  increase  the 
supply  of  cars? 

Mr.  Colver,  however,  isn’t  going  to  be 
satisfied  with  merely  removing  the  cause  of 
the  coal  shortage  and  the  cause  of  the  high 
prices.  He  proposes  to  introduce  an  elab¬ 
orate  scheme  in  addition  to  that  of  govern¬ 
mental  supervision  over  coal.  Among  other 
things  he  proposes  to  go  to  the  extent  of 
buying  all  of  the  coal  at  the  mines. 

In  this  connection  we  want  to  ask  one 
question.  Does  the  government  merely  want 
to  control  the  coal  situation  in  the  interest 
of  the  people,  or  does  it  wish  to  bring  coal 
control  under  bureaucratic  control  in  Wash¬ 
ington  ? 

If  it  merely  wants  to  reduce  coal  prices, 
the  way  to  do  it  is  to  increase  the  car 
supply. 

If  it  wants  to  introduce  governmental 
control  of  coal  mine  and  government  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  coal  business,  then  there  may  be 
some  reason  or  excuse  for  Mr.  Colver’s 
elaborate  plan  for  regulating  the  industry. 

Lincoln^and  Wilson 

If  you  want  a  real  picture  of  what  is 
going  on  in  Washington  these  days,  in  war 
times,  you  should  get  William  Roscoe 
Thayer’s  “Life  of  John  Hay”  and  read 
three  chapters.  One  of  those  has  to  do 
with  the  influence  of  public  opinion  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  John  Hay  said 
that  a  war  was  a  political  matter.  It  was 
started  by  politicians,  it  was  run  by  poli¬ 
ticians,  it  was  ended  by  politicians.  He  said 
that,  therefore,  the  play  of  public  upon 
Washington  was  direct  and  immediate. 
Armies  dawdled  when  public  sentiment  did 
not  urge  them  forward,  armies  fought 
whether  they  were  ready  or  not  when  public 
sentiment  demanded  action.  It  is  a  won¬ 
derfully  candid  picture  of  the  subservience 
of  politics  to  public  opinion,  but  it  has  all 
of  the  ear  marks  of  truth  because  John 
Hay  at  the  time  he  wrote  it  was  President 
Lincoln’s  private  secretary  and  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about. 

Another  chapter  deals  with  Horace  Gree¬ 
ley  and  it  was  put  in  presumably  to  show 
where  public  sentiment  came  from.  The 
biographer  gives  an  entirely  different  opin¬ 
ion  of  Greeley  from  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  had.  He  was  a  rustic  from  Ver¬ 
mont.  The  fact  that  he  had  been  in  New 
York  twenty  years  did  not  change  the  rustic 
simplicity  of  his  mind  and  did  not  alter  his 
faith  in  himself.  Greeley  had  a  passion  for 
saying  things  vigorously  and  with  an  air  of 
infallibility,  regardless  of  whether  he  knew 
a  thing  about  the  thing  he  was  talking 
about.  With  equal  faith,  he  would,  from 
his  office  in  New  York,  discuss  the  raising 
of  turnips  with  the  farmers  and  then  tell 
President  Lincoln  how  to  run  the  war  that 
was  being  fought  in  the  most  remote  section 
of  the  south.  Being  put  to  the  test,  how¬ 
ever,  by  being  asked  to  carry  out  one  of  his 
own  recommendations,  Greeley  vacillated 
like  an  aspen  leaf,  trying  to  improve  on  the 
president’s  politics  and  ended  up  by  making 


a  horrible  mess  of  things.  Nevertheless,  at 
that  time,  Greeley  not  only  expressed  public 
opinion,  but  he  made  it  and  by  making  it 
he  determined  to  a  large  extent  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 

Another  one  of  Mr.  Thayer’s  most  en¬ 
lightening  chapters  has  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  President  Lincoln  ran  the  war  alone. 
In  the  light  of  John  Hay’s  enlightening 
comment,  the  members  of  Lincoln’s  cabinet 
would  not  be  looked  upon  as  great  men,  as 
they  proved  to  be  men  of  very  small  caliber 
after  all.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  they 
weren’t  big  enough  to  handle  their  jobs  and 
Lincoln  had  to  do  their  work  for  them.  He 
switched  generals,  sent  telegrams  instruct¬ 
ing  them  what  to  do,  he  issued  war  orders, 
he  wrote  his  own  state  papers,  he  conducted 
the  diplomatic  negotiations  that  kept  the 
other  powers  at  bay,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Lincoln  ran  the  war  without  assist¬ 
ance,  without  counsel  and  regardless  of 
constant  interference  by  little  men. 

And  now  comes  the  deadly  parallel. 
There  isn’t  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any¬ 
one  that  the  war  preparations  of  America 
are  moving  with  miserable  slowness.  This 
is  so  for  the  reason  that  public  sentiment  is 
not  aroused  to  force  action.  Public  senti¬ 
ment,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  interested 
in  war  preparations.  It  is  only  interested 
in  commodity  prices  at  home.  What  the 
people  are  interested  in  is  directly  reflected 
in  what  Washington  says  and  does.  That 
is,  Washington  today  is  not  speeding  up 
preparations  for  war,  but  is  devoting  itself 
entirely  to  a  discussion  of  commodity 
prices. 

And  public  sentiment  is  not  ruled  by  a 
Horace  Greeley,  but  is  moulded  and  put 
into  shape  by  newspaper  editors  who  sit 
in  them  offices  with  a  large  appreciation  of 
their  own  infallibility  and  who  are  mostly 
concerned  with  commodity  prices. 

And  President  Wilson  is  having  to  run 
the  war  alone.  The  most  important  state 
papers  he  has  written  himself — newspapers 
say  that  he  did  it  on  his  own  typewriter 
with  his  own  hands.  Wilson  is  going  to 
conduct  this  war  precisely  the  way  Lincoln 
did  and,  what  is  more,  the  chances  are 
Wilson  is  going  down  in  history  with  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  kind  of  a  name  that  Lincoln 
had,  except,  perhaps,  a  bigger  one.  This 
is  going  to  be  a  bigger  war  than  the  Civil 
War.  Wilson  is  going  to  have  to  play  a 
bigger  part  than  Lincoln  played,  he  is  going 
to  get  about  the  same  sort  of  a  name  for 
himself  that  Lincoln  got. 

We  write  this  editorial  for  the  purpose 
of  making  this  suggestion :  If  you  have  any 
criticism  to  make,  don’t  blame  the  president. 
He  is  trying  to  perform  a  superhuman  task, 
merely  because  the  people  and  those  who 
are  supposed  to  help  him  are  letting  their 
minds  run  on  collateral  matters  rather  than 
on  the  main  issue,  which  is  to  win  the  war. 


Business  Without  Profit 

Secretary  Lane  obviously  spoke  the  truth 
when  he  said,  some  months  ago,  that  war 
today  is  an  industrial  game.  It  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  men  against  men.  It  is  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  one  group  of  nations  against  the 
industries  of  another  group.  Success  must 
fall,  therefore,  to  the  coyitestant  which  has 
the  most  effective  industries  most  firmly 
joined  to  it. 

Germany  has  effective  industries  unified 
behind  the  army.  In  fact,  the  two  are  one, 
for  the  German  army  is  the  German  crown 
and  German  industry  is  also  the  German 
crown. 


England,  after  a  brush  at  home  with  what 
George  Bernard  Shaw  calls  junkerism,  saw 
tire  point.  Accordingly  it  tried  to  make  the 
army  and  the  industries  a  part  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  did  so  by  two  definite  provi¬ 
sions.  It  said  to  the  men  : 

“You  may  be  killed  in  war.  You  may, 
therefore,  leave  your  families  without  sup¬ 
port.  The  state  will  take  your  place  so 
long  as  you  are  away.  The  state  will  sup¬ 
port  your  families.” 

Then  England  said  to  the  industries: 

“You  may  have  to  retire  from  your  regu¬ 
lar  business.  You  may  have  to  produce 
what  the  nation  wants.  The  government 
will  buy  for  you  the  new  machinery  you 
will  need  and  will  give  you  a  certain  profit. 
This  is  not  offered  as  a  bribe.  It  will  merely 
safeguard  your  property  rights,  which  the 
state  recognizes  and  respects.” 

England  in  this  way  bound  both  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  industry  to  the  state.  How 
effective  this  is,  is  told  by  any  story  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  share  in  the  world’s  defense.  And  it 
is  a  big  story. 

America,  it  would  seem,  proposes  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  theory.  The  word  is  going 
the  rounds  of  political  circles  at  Washington 
that  while  industry  must  abandon  its  trade 
and  its  natural  markets,  it  must  not  only 
expect  no  payment  for  the  machines  in¬ 
stalled,  but,  having  them,  it  must  abandon 
all  hope  of  profit.  Business,  which  is  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  profit,  is  to  be  asked  to  continue  to 
grow  in  virility  and  resources  with  the 
cause  of  its  origin  removed.  The  question 
is  whether  such  a  theory  will  prove  practical 
and  bring  English  results  to  American  in¬ 
dustry. 

For  one  thing,  all  the  men  in  business  are 
not  sufficiently  idealistic  to  forego  all  hope 
of  profit.  Many  of  them  may  be  and  are. 
Many  genuinely  good  men  could  not  think 
of  making  money  during  the  war.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  others  are  cold  on  the  point  of 
no  profit.  And  the  others  govern. 

For  another  thing,  many  business  men  are 
under  such  terrific  pressure  from  their 
stockholders  and^  the  uncontrollable  de¬ 
mands  of  their  business  they  cannot  waive 
the  question  of  profit.  They  must  get  it  or 
surrender  control  to  those  who  will. 

Thus  those  business  men  who  are  willing 
to  forego  profit  are  offset  by  the  others  and 
are  forced  to  travel  with  those  they  cannot 
control.  Thus  even  in  the  matter  of  fore¬ 
going  profit  it  is  still  the  competition  of  oth¬ 
ers  which  fixes  the  price  of  a  commodity. 
The  government  officers  may  say,  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand,  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  has  been  abrogated.  With  all 
due  respect,  that  does  not  make  it  true.  That 
is,  it  may  be  the  theory  of  Washington,  but 
it  is  not  the  fact  in  the  markets.  The  out¬ 
lawed  law  still  is  operative.  So  the  nation 
cannot  ask  a  renunciation  of  profit  and  get 
at  the  same  time  the  hearty  support  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  nation,  nevertheless,  must  have  the 
earnest  co-operation  of  industry.  It  is  fight¬ 
ing  another  nation  which  has  that  complete 
co-operation.  It  can  get  along  with  nothing 
less.  But,  when  America  seeks  the  support 
of  business  it  does  so  by  proposing  a  policy 
upon  which  business  men  cannot  act.  This 
means,  to  put  it  bluntly,  that  America  can¬ 
not  win  the  war  unless  it  adopts  an  attitude 
toward  business  which  is  more  in  keeping 
with  the  essence  of  industrial  life.  A  policy 
demanding  co-operation  and  pleading  the 
exclusion  of  profit  will  fail. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago 

(i.  M.  I'r>anl,  of  Dcl’iic,  Illinois,  was  a  visitor 
in  CliicaKo  Wednesday. 

J.  .\.  Rockwell  of  Sunderland  liros.,  (Jinaha, 
Nell.,  was  a  caller  on  the  trade  on  Wednesday  and 
'I'lnirsday. 

W.  M.  Sanford,  of  Sanford  &  Zarinian,  of 
Freeport,  Illinois,  was  calling  on  the  trade  this 
week, 

Robert  II.  Clark  of  the  Clark  Coal  Company 
has  gone  to  Estes  Park,  Colorado,  for  a  two 
weeks’  vacation. 

I).  1).  Sebastian,  vice  president  of  the  Pickett 
(  oal  &  Coke  Company,  made  a  business  trip  to 
Peoria  during  the  week. 

r.  C.  Irwin,  of  the  Rutledge  &  laylor  Coal 
t'ompany,  is  forgetting  the  trials  of  the  coal 
imin  at  Saugatuck,  Mich. 

Joseph  P.  Rend,  iiresident  of  the  W’.  P.  Rend 
tiompany,  returned  the  first  of  the  week  from  a 
tri|)  to  New'  York  and  Ohio. 

A  Mitchell,  of  the  firm  of  Mitchell  &  Dillon, 
is  working  vigorously  to  try  to  raise  a  fund  for 
the  Co;il  Trade  Ambulance. 

I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  &  Wis¬ 
consin  Retail  Coal  Dealers  Association,  spent 
Sunday  last  at  Delavan,  Wisconsin. 

Fred  A.  Burton,  of  the  Wickham  &  Burton 
Coal  Company,  made  a  trip  this  week  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Duquoin  and  Johnston  City  mines. 

B.  R.  Batty,  vice  president  in  charge  of  sales 
for  the  N’aiulalia  Coal  Company,  paid  a  visit 
to  their  local  headcpiarters  F'riday  of  last  week. 

W.  F.  Wickham,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  president 
of  the  Wickham  &  Burton  Coal  Company,  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Chicago  offices  Friday  of  last  week. 

J.  E.  Rutledge,  president  of  the  Rutledge  & 
Taylor  Coal  Company,  has  returned  to  Chicago 
after  having  spent  the  ])ast  ten  days  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  mines. 

Last  week  the  sales  force  of  the  Wickham  & 
Burton  Coal  Company  made  a  tour  of  inspection 
of  the  company’s  new  interests,  which  are  lo¬ 
cated  at  Clay  City,  Ind. 

A.  B.  Lemmon,  resident  sales  manager  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Company,  is  back  at  his  desk 
after  having  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  with  his 
family  at  Spring  Lake,  Mich. 

W.  E.  Rutledge  of  the  Rutledge  &  Taylor  Coal 
Company,  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion,  part  of  which  was  spent  in  northern  Michi¬ 
gan,  where  the  fishing  was  fair. 

Carl  Steger,  manager  of  the  Lord  Lumber 
Company,  of  Downer’s  Grove,  III,  and  Geo.  D. 
Rider,  of  the  Rider  Coal  Company,  of  Goodland, 
Indiana,  W'cre  among  this  week’s  visitors. 

Art  Wilcoxson,  president  of  the  Wilcoxson 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  is  equipping  his  Sanga¬ 
mon  No.  2  mine  electrically  and  will  have  the 
daily  output  up  to  2,000  tons'  by  November  1st. 

Both  shafts  of  the  Franklin  County  Mining 
Company,  the  new  operation  north  of  Benton, 
111.,  are  down  150  feet,  with  concrete  in.  This 
company  expects  to  he  shipping  entry  coal  by 
1  fecember. 

Eugene  Colgan,  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  president 
of  the  Mt.  Olive  Coal  Company,  who  was  over¬ 
taken  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis  some  three  weeks 
ago,  is  improving  slowly.  Mr.  Colgan’s  right 
side  was  affected. 

.Additional  interests  have  made  it  necessary  for 
the  Edwards  &  Bradford  Lumber  Company  to 
seek  larger  office  (juarters  and  they  have  leased 
the  north  end  of  the  seventeenth  floor  of  the 
Fisher  building. 

The  Consumers  Company  have  moved  their 
main  office  from  the  Consumers  building  to  the 
sixth  floor  of  the  Conway  building,  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  corner  of  North  Clark  and  West 
Washington  streets. 

B.  K.  Edwards  and  W.  R.  Edwards,  president 
and  vice  president,  respectively,  of  the  Edwards 
tC  Bradford  Lbr.  Company,  who  have  been 
maintaining  their  personal  offices  at  St.  Paul, 
.Minn.,  are  moving  their  headquarters  to  Chi- 
Citgo  and  will  occupy  suite  1214,  Fisher  building. 

The  out-of-town  retailers  were  as  .scarce  as 
hen’s  teeth  this  week.  The  shipping  companies 
accoitnt  for  it  throttgh  the  stopping  of  buying 
by  the  householders.  The  dealers  having  a  fair 
supply  in  their  yards  and  being  unable  to  take 
care  of  extra  coal  have  no  occasion  to  come  into 
the  market. 

'I'he  Chicago  &  Williamson  Coal  Company, 
which  was  formerly  known  as  the  Williamson 
Coal  Company,  located  in  the  Spritigfield  district. 


is  getting  the  mine  in  shape  again  and  expects  to 
he  shijiiting  coal  by  September  1st.  The  output 
will  he  handled  bv  the  Edwards  &  Bradford 
Lbr.  Company,  of  Chicago. 

James  II.  Cormack,  whom  a  number  of  coal 
men  will  recall  as  assistant  to  E.  E.  Jones,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  old  Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Vermil¬ 
lion  Coal  Company,  was  renewing  old  ac(iuain- 
tances  in  the  trade.  -Mr,  Cormack  has  been 
identified  with  the  real  estate  business  at  Los 
.Angeles,  California,  for  the  past  seven  years. 

R.  R.  Ycagley,  of  Logansport,  Indiana,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Indiana  Retail  Coal  Merchants  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  in  Chicago  this  week  gathering  in¬ 
formation  and  data  which  will  enable  him  to 
make  an  interesting  statement  as  to  retail  han¬ 
dling  costs  at  the  coming  conference  of  retail 
interests,  at  Washington,  which  will  probably  be 
called  some  time  this  month. 

Among  the  operating  interests  seen  on  the 
street  this  week  were  W.  J.  Spencer,  general 
manager  of  the  Monmouth  Coal  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Canton,  Ill.;  C.  C.  Swift,  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  L.  W.  Smith,  general  sales  manager, 
of  the  La  Salle  County  Carbon  Coal  Company, 
of  La  Salle,  Ill.,  and  Geo.  W.  Gallon,  of  the  To¬ 
luca  Coal  Company,  of  Toluca,  Ill. 

John  D.  Silk,  in  charge  of  the  Indianapolis 
offices  of  the  Edwards  &  Bradford  Lbr.  Com¬ 
pany,  paid  his  respects  to  the  home  office  this 
week.  Mr.  Silk’s  report  on  the  car  supply  in 
Indiana  differs  considerably  from  that  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Goodrich,  who  recently  made  the  claim  at 
Washington  that  the  supply  was  100  per  cent, 
even  though  the  Governor  knew  he  couldn’t  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  claim. 

E.  C.  Searls,  president  of  the  Searls  Coal  Com- 
jiany,  of  Johnston  City,  Ill.,  and  J.  L.  Keiflcin, 
secretary  of  the  Williamson  County  Coal  Oper¬ 
ators  Association,  returned  to  Chicago  the  first 
of  the  week  after  attending  the  meeting  at 
Washington,  which  was  called  July  2Cth,  at  which 
meeting  the  National  Association  of  Coal  Oper¬ 
ators  was  launched.  Mr.  Keiflein  reports  that 
the  plans  adopted  by  the  new  association  is  in 
apparent  favor  with  the  Federal  authorities. 

D.  C.  Botting  of  Seattle,  Washington,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Washington  Coal  Operators  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  while  in  Chicago  this  week  on  his  return 
from  Washington,  D.  C.,  stated  that  prohibition 
in  his  state  had  worked  wonders  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  coal  operators  and  had  been  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  miners.  After  a  two  years’  trial 
he  says  prohibition  in  the  West  has  come  to  stay. 

.At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago  coal 
merchants,  held  at  the  Association  offices  on 
Tuesday,  July  24th,  there  were  given  the  reports 
of  several  committees.  The  principal  topic  of 
interest  was  the  report  of  the  cost  and  systems 
committee  and  a  statement  by  Milton  E.  Robin¬ 
son,  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  on  cost 
and  distribution,  in  which  he  reported  the  result 
of  the  conference  with  Chairman  Insull  of  the 
State  Council  of  Defense.  Action  was  also  taken 
towards  amending  the  by-laws  in  accordance  with 
the  ruling  of  General  Counsel  Gallagher. 

The  Columbus  Mining  Company,  until  recently 
affiliated  with  the  United  Coal  Corporation,  and 
C.  i\l.  Moderwell  &  Co.,  and  producers  of  the 
famous  Columbus  coal,  mined  in  the  Hazard 
field  in  southeastern  Kentucky,  has  announced 
that  effective  .August  1st,  1917,  it  will  market  its 
coal  direct  to  the  trade.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  output  of  these  mines  was  formerly  sold 
by  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.  When  the  United  Coal 
Corporation  disposed  of  its  Franklin  county  prop¬ 
erty,  located  at  Christopher,  a  syndicate,  headed 
by  M.  L.  .Allais  and  composed  of  a  number 
of  stockholders  of  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.  and  the 
United  Coal  Corporation  purchased  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Mining  Company.  The  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  as  follows ;  President,  M.  .A.  L.  Allais, 
formerly  vice  president  and  director  of  C.  M. 
Moderwell  &  Co.  and  the  United  Coal  Corpora¬ 
tion,  also  president  of  the  Brazil  Colliers  Com¬ 
pany  of  Brazil,  Indiana;  first  vice  president,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Zeller,  president  of  Zeller-iNIcClellan  Coal 
Company,  of  Brazil,  Indiana,  and  president  of  the 
.American  Coal  Mining  Company,  of  Bicknell, 
Ind.  Mr.  Zeller  is  also  president  of  the  Citizens 
National  Bank,  of  Brazil.  General  manager  of 
mines,  Mr.  Edward  .Allais,  formerly  a  director  in 

C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Company  and  the  United  Coal 
Corporation,  as  well  as  superintendent  of  the 
above  corporation’s  Franklin  county  mines.  Sales 
manager.  Air.  Haven  A.  Reejua,  formerly  assistant 
general  sales  agent  for  C.  AI.  Aloderwell  &  Co., 
and  later  in  charge  of  sales  of  Christopher  coal 
for  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation.  Secretary  and 
treasurer.  Air.  James  .Andersen,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  United  Coal  Corporation  and 


recognized  as  one  of  the  best  accountants  in  the 
coal  industry  in  the  Aliddle  West. 

To  take  care  of  the  company’s  eastern  business 
an  office  in  the  Union  Triist  building,  Cincinnati, 
with  Air.  E.  S.  Van  Hart  in  charge,  will  be 
maintained.  The  mine  offices  are  at  Hazard,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  All  correspondence  should  be  addressed 
to  the  general  offices  of  the  company,  1062  Alc- 
Cormick  building,  Chicago. 

Besides  marketing  Columbus  Chunks  (Hazard 
No.  4  SeamJ  and  Lafayette  Block  (Hazard  6th 
and  7th  Seam)  from  their  Kentucky  mines,  the 
Columbus  Alining  Company  will  offer  their  trade 
a  select  line  of  high  grade  coal  from  West  Vir- 
giana,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 


Penna.  Miners'  Loyalty 

Concerning  the  loyalty  and  non-loyalty  of  an¬ 
thracite  mine  labor,  the  newspaper  dispatches 
reproduced  below,  tell  the  story : 

PtTTSTON',  July  27. — The  Pennsylvania  and  Hill¬ 
side  Coal  and  Iron  company,  which  is  under  the 
management  of  General  Superintendent  W.  P. 
Jennings,  during  the  month  of  July  has  been 
making  record  breaking  tonnages  sent  out  by  the 
various  collieries. 

At  No.  14  colliery  one  day  this  week  8,130  tons 
of  coal  were  turned  out  from  6:30  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Within  the  last  week  No.  9  colliery,  Hughes- 
town,  produced  a  day’s  run  of  over  3,000  tons, 
and  No.  6  had  a  production  of  3,000  tons. 


Sh.\mokin’,  P.\.,  July  27. — North  Franklin  and 
.Alaska  collieries,  ojterated  by  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  companj',  were  tied  up 
today  by  2,300  employes,  attached  to  the  United 
Aline  Workers  of  .America,  going  on  strike  to 
force  a  number  of  employes  to  become  affiliated 
with  the  union. 


AI.mi.xnoy  City,  P.\.,  July  27. — Because  twenty- 
five  miners  could  not  produce  the  third  quarterly 
button  when  the  United  Aline  Workers’  union 
chiefs  held  inspection  today,  1,000  hands  were 
rendered  idle  at  the  Buck  Alountain  and  Vulcan 
collieries,  both  Lehigh  Valley  operations. 


SHEN.\Npo.\H,  P.\.,  July  30. — .A  ‘‘button  strike” 
at  East  colliery  this  morning  threw  1,000  men 
and  boys  idle  and  cut  off  the  production  of  1,600 
tons  of  coal  daily. 

The  strike  of  drivers,  loaders  and  runners  at 
Ellangowan  colliery,  which  greatl3-  reduced  the 
production  of  coal,  was  amicably  settled  today, 
and  the  colliery-  resumes  in  full  tomorrow,  em¬ 
ploying  2,000  men  and  boys,  with  a  production 
of  3,000  tons  dailj'. 


Detroit  Coal  Supply 

Detroit,  AIich.,  .August  2. — (Special  Corre- 
spotidcnce.) — .According  to  present  plans  Detroit 
will  invite  bids  for  supplying  the  city  approxi¬ 
mately  200,000  tons  of  West  A’irginia  mine  run 
coal,  either  iq  the  entire  amount  or  any  part 
of  it.  The  bids  are  to  be  opened  .August  10. 

It  is  e.xpected  that  with  a  maximum  price  of 
.$3  at  the  mines,  the  coal  will  not  cost  the  city 
more  than  .‘F3.33  a  ton  delivered  in  the  bins  of 
the  various  departments  that  require  coal  supply. 
Even  on  this  estimate,  the  coal  will  represent  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  $1,000,000  by  the  city. 
Under  the  old  system  of  each  department  buying 
for  its  individual  requirements  it  is  said  the  cost 
probably  would  be  fifty  per  cent  greater. 

-A  contract  for  some  twenty  thousand  tons  was 
closed  by  the  board  of  education  .several  weeks 
ago  on  the  basis  of  $S  a  ton,  delivered.  It  was 
disapproved  by  Alayor  Alar.x. 

John  C.  AIcCabe,  chief  engineer  of  the  city  de¬ 
partment  of  safety  engineering,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  a  former  coal  dealer,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  working  out  the  plans  for  obtaining 
the  municipal  supply  of  coal. 

It  may  be  necessary,  it  is  said,  to  screen  .some 
of  the  coal  and  to  use  a  crusher  to  prepare  part 
of  it  for  use.  Air.  AIcCabe  has  been  instructed 
to  employ'  a  coal  expert  and  such  other  help  as 
he  may  require.  He  expects  to  arrange  for  direct 
deliveries  from  the  mines  through  the  Lake  Erie 
coal  exchange  and  may  take  a  trip  to  West  A'ir- 
ginia  to  get  in  direct  touch  with  mine  operators. 


P.  T.  Litchfield,  until  recently  with  the  New 
Haven  Railroad,  has  associated  himself  with  .Al¬ 
fred  AI.  Brown.  Grand  Central  Terminal  Building, 
New  York.  He  will  handle  all  transportation 
matters. 
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Facts  Which  Determine  Our  Export  Prospects 


Foreign  Freight  Rates 

W.  W.  Battle  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange,  New 
York,  under  date  of  July  30  report  as  follows; 
During  the  past  week  we  have  chartered  a  num¬ 
ber  of  steamers  for  coals  to  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  but  none  of  these  fixtures  have 
been  made  public. 

We  understand  the  Peter  IF  Crowell  was  char¬ 
tered  for  Rio  at  or  about  $33  per  ton  net. 

Freight  conditions  have  altered  but  slightly 
since  our  last  report,  and  we  have  still  a  number 
of  available  steamers  suitable  for  South  America 
and  West  India  business. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  on  coal  liy 
steamer  as  follows ; 

West  Coast  of  Italy  ?;  Marseilles  about  $100;  Spanish 
ports  about  175s  to  Atlantic;  about  180s  to  Mediterranean 
(Spanish  dues  for  account  of  cargo).  Note:  Charters  for 
italy,  France  and  Spain  read:  “May  days  to  commerce  on 
steamer’s  arrival  at  or  off  port  of  discharge.”  Montevideo, 
140s  to  150s;  La  Plata  or  Buenos  Aires,  140s  to  150s; 
Rosario,  150s  to  160s;  Santos,  about  $36  net;  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  about  $33.50  net;  to  a  good  port  in  Chile,  $15.50 
to  $17.50;  Havana,  about  $5.25;  Cardenas  or  Sagua,  about 
$6.75;  Cienfuegos,  about  $7.35;  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
$10.25  to  $10.50;  St.  Lucia,  $10.25  to  $10.50;  St.  Thomas, 
$8.50  to  $9.00;  Barbados,  $10.25  to  $10.50;  Kingston, 
about  $7.50;  Curacao,  $8.75  to  $9.25  and  pc.;  Santiago, 
about  $7.25;  Guantanamo,  about  $7.25;  Bermuda,  $0.00  to 
$6.50;  Vera  Cruz,  $9.00  to  $10.00;  Tampico,  $9.00  to 
$10.00. 

Recent  Coal  Freight  Charters 

Schr.  Hope  Sherwood,  Philadelphia  to  Santos,  coal,  $30. 

Schr.  Ella  M.  Willey  (735  tons),  Atlantic  Range  to 
Pernambuco,  coal,  private  terms.  “August.” 

Str.  Olaf  (Uan.)  (1,194  tons),  Hampton  Roads  to  Cien¬ 
fuegos,  coal,  private  terms.  “Prompt.” 

Str.  Gulfaxe  (1,040  tons),  Hampton  Roads  to  Havana, 
coal,  private  terms.  “Prompt.” 

Bark  Closeburn  (Nor.)  (887  tons),  Atlantic  Range  to 
Pernambuso,  coal,  $25;  option  of  Bahia. 

Schr.  Dorothy  (758  tons),  Atlantic  Range  to  Pernam¬ 
buco,  coal,  $26.  “August.” 

Schr.  George  W.  Truitt,  Jr.  (047  tons),  Atlantic  Range 
to  Pernambuco,  coal,  $26.  “August.” 

Schr. - (522  tons  register),  Philadelphia  to  Santos, 

coal,  private  terms. 

Serr.  Dunham  Wheeler  (3,200  tons  dead  weight),  Vir¬ 
ginia  port  to  Rio  Janeiro,  coal,  $28. 

Export  Trade  and  Shippuig  Briefs 

The  Canadian  Fuel  Controller  has  been  given 
authority  to  investigate  the  amount  of  fuel  stocks 
on  hand  and  to  arrange  for  an  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  supply.  Coal  production  will  be  stimu¬ 
lated  and  an  effort  made  to  establish  large  stocks 
inland  before  water  transportation  closes  for  the 
season. 

The  official  return  of  the  Hull,  England,  coal 
trade  for  June  shows  that  there  arrived  at  Hull 
from  the  collieries  during  the  month  250,126  tons, 
against  283,191  tons  in  the  corresponding  month 
of  last  year,  18,760  tons  being  conveyed  via  river 
and  231,366  tons  by  rail.  The  collieries  sending 
10,000  tons  and  over  were  Acton  Hall,  11,910  tons; 
Denaby  and  Cadeby  Main,  24,863  tons,  and  Bulle- 
croft,  10,057  tons.  The  total  receipts  for  the  half 
year  ended  June  30  were  1,432,841  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1,617,052  tons  in  the  same  period  of 
1916.  The  figures  of  the  quantities  exported  to 
foreign  countries  and  shipped  coastwise  are  not 
given. 

In  taking  up  his  position  as  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  Mr.  Hurley  stated  his  policy 
planned  to  build  ships,  not  to  talk  about  them. 
.Admiral  Capps  is  ready  to  go  ahead  with  the 
program  of  General  Goethals.  It  is  expected  that 
the  price  of  steel  will  not  be  discussed  by  the 
president  or  general  manager  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  but  that  the  steel  companie.s 
will  be  urged  to  furnish  all  the  steel  needed  and 
let  the  price  settlement  wait  until  the  Government 
formulates  its  price  program.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  labor  situation  is  becoming  serious,  owing 
to  demands  for  higher  wages,  and  industrial  lead¬ 
ers  fear  that  if  these  are  granted  no  allowance 
will  be  made  for  such  increases  in  the  prices  fixed 
by  the  Government. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Paris  a 
statement  was  made  about  the  mission  sent 
to  this  country  to  buy  ships.  Antol  De  Monzie, 
Unsed-Secretary  for  Sea  Transportation,  said  the 
merchant  marine  needed  12,000  tons  of  material 
to  finish  the  construction  of  seventeen  large  ves- 
■sels  and  to  repair  forty-six  ships  now  in  shipyards 
and  also  to  construct  lighters  for  service  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  Algeria.  He  added  that  interesting  ex¬ 
periments  were  being  made  with  reinforced 
concrete  lighters,  of  which  two  already  were  in 
service.  He  said  that  France  at  this  time  has  a 
mercantile  fleet  of  4,167,000  tons,  of  which  3,204,- 
000  was  for  the  public  service  and  the  remainder 
for  the  postal,  hospital  and  Saloniki  service.  Eng¬ 
land’s  assistance  had  been  2.500,000  tons.  M.  de 
Monzie  said  that  French  ships  constitute  thirty- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  ships  serving  the  country. 


the  monthly  needs  of  which  were  over  4,000,000 
tons.  The  only  solution  of  the  situation  apparent, 
he  added,  seemed  to  be  the  purchase  of  ships  in 
the  United  States,  in  which  work  Captain  Andre 
Tardieu,  High  Commissioner  to  the  United  States, 
was  showing  prodigious  activity.  Premier  Ribot 
highly  praised  Captain  Tardieu's  services,  notably 
in  the  purchase  of  ships  and  lighters,  the  hiring 
of  other  vessels,  and  contracting  for  the  construct¬ 
ing  of  ships  in  1917  and  1918. 

A  cable  from  Berne,  Switzerland,  on  Sunday 
.stated  that  Germany  would  deliver  further  coals 
to  Switzerland  only  on  the  condition  that  Switzer¬ 
land  grant  a  considerable  loan  to  Germany.  It  i.s 
expected  that  the  price  of  coal  will  go  still  higher. 
Federal  Councilor  Gustave  Ador  stated  that  Swit¬ 
zerland  was  dependent  upon  the  good  will  of  the 
belligerents.  He  in.sisted  that  a  German  loan  could 
not  be  avoided.  It  was  more  advantageous  for 
Switzerland  to  agree  to  the  loan  than  to  see  Swiss 
money  flow  away  to  pay  high  coal  prices  else¬ 
where.  President  Schulthess,  in  announcing  the 
request  for  the  loan,  said  Germany  already  was 
suffering,  despite  its  rich  coal  fields,  from  a  short¬ 
age,  due  to  unusual  consumption  in  war  industries, 
and  was  worse  off  today  even  than  last  winter, 
so  that  it  was  a  considerable  sacrifice  on  Ger¬ 
many’s  part  to  give  coal  to  anyone.  He  expected 
that  the  coal  to  be  supplied  would  be  at  a  price  in 
excess  of  the  old  rate  of  $12  a  ton. 

The  Merchants  Association  of  New  York,  in  a 
statement  appearing  in  the  last  issue  of  “Greater 
New  York,”  reports  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
price-fixing  legislations  to  solve  the  coal  prob¬ 
lem.  Its  report  is  based  on  the  investigation  con¬ 


ducted  by  a  special  committee,  which  found  that 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  coal  at  a  reasonable 
scale  of  prices  next  winter  was  favorable.  The 
findings  of  the  committee  showed  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  both  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal 
had  recently  increased  and  that  the  movement  of 
coal  had  been  accelerated  by  the  work  done  by 
the  Railroad  War  Board  for  the  provision  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  cars  through  the  medium  of 
pooling  arrangement.  The  resolutions  of  the 
committee  incorporated  the  recommendation  that 
legislation  fixing  prices  and  controlling  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal  be  suspended  for  the  present  in 
view  of  the  probability  of  satisfactory  agree¬ 
ments  for  the  protection  of  the  public  being 
reached.  Another  resolution  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  Federal  authorities  be  urged  to  continue  co¬ 
operation  with  the  coal  operators,  but  that  in  the 
event  of  the  failure  to  secure  proper  supply  and 
an  equitable  distribution  at  fair  prices,  the  au¬ 
thorities  intervene  to  correct  the  situation. 


Announcement  i.s  made  from  the  anthracite  re¬ 
gions  that  Messrs.  S.  B.  Thorne  and  J.  B.  Neale, 
who  control  the  Buck  Run  Coal  Company  at 
Minersville,  have  obtained  a  lease  on  the  large 
culm  banks  at  Germantown,  in  Conyngham  Town¬ 
ship  near  Lucustdale,  of  the  old  Heilner  works 
that  were  opened  up  aljout  sixty  years  ago.  The 
lease  is  made  to  the  Thorne-Neale  Washery  Com¬ 
pany,  which  was  incodporated  several  years  ago 
to  operate  a  washery  at  Minooka  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley.  It  is  planned  to  build  a  plant  of  steel 
with  capacity  of  upwards  of  1,000  tons  per  day,  to 
be  operated  by  electric  power.  It  is  expected  that 
the  plant  will  be  ready  for  operation  by  October 
15,  and  that  there  is  a  sufficient  deposit  of  culm 
to  keep  it  running  for  many  years.  The  output 
will  be  shipped  over  the  Reading  Railway. 


An  Impossible  Situation  in  South  Wales 


We  do  not  think  any  apology  is  needed  for 
drawing  attention  once  more  to  the  situation  in 
the  South  Wales  coal  trade.  The  problems  of 
the  trade  under  war  conditions  are  difficult  and 
many-sided :  but  they  are  more  numerous  than 
they  need  be,  and  they  are  being  constantly  made 
more  complicated  by  the  clumsy  interference  of 
people  with  affairs  they  do  not  understand. 

At  the  moment  it  is  the  question  of  the  price  of 
coal  that  is  absorbing  chief  interest  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  it  may  possibly  serve  some  useful  purpose 
if  we  deal,  briefly,  with  a  few  phases  of  that 
question  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  on¬ 
looker. 

For  months  past  the  Controller’s  Department, 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  representatives  of  the 
coalowners  have  been  engaged  in  the  task  of 
scheduling  a  list  of  minimum  graded  prices  for 
export.  What  degree  of  responsibility  attaches 
to  the  coalowners  for  the  schedule  which  was 
published  a  week  or  two  ago  we  do  not  knovA 
We  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  they  had 
very  much  to  do  with  it. 

The  schedule  is  sound  enough  in  its  principles 
of  gradation  and  discrimination ;  but  the  details 
of  the  scheme  are  so  innocent  of  commercial 
knowledge  and  of  marketing  practices  and  condi¬ 
tions  that  we  prefer  to  believe  it  to  have  been 
the  product  of  a  genius  of  anyone  or  anything 
except  a  coalowner  or  a  coal  trade  organization. 
We  have  dealt  with  some  of  these  details  in 
recent  issues,  and  do  not  propose  to  traverse  that 
ground  again. 

What  we  now  wish  to  emphasize  is  the  fact  that 
the  scheduled  prices  of  large  coal  in  that  scheme 
affect  only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
the  large  coal  produced  in  the  South  Wales  coal¬ 
field.  Practically  from  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  outputs  of  the  Admiralty-list  and  many  other 
collieries  have  been  either  wholly  or  partially 
commandeered  for  the  use  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  new  prices  and  directions  affecting  the  sale  of 
coals  do  not  apply  to  any  coal  purchased  by  the 
Admiralty.  This  fact  is  not  fully  appreciated 
either  by  the  public  or  the  miners  and  their  lead¬ 
ers,  and  that  is  why  we  think  it  necessary  to 
emphasize  it. 

No  less  important  is  it  to  understand  that  there 
is  really  no  limit  on  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  that  for  what  they  do  buy  the 
Admiralty  pay  virtually  their  own  prices.  The 
Admiralty  have  always  been  shrewd  buyers,  but 
they  have  never  obtained  their  supplies  so  cheaply 
as  they  have  done  during  the  war,  and  if  the  facts 
were  disclosed  we  are  not  so  sure  that  they  would 
not  prove  that  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production  the  Government  has  recently 
been  obtaining  its  supplies  of  large  and  small 


coals  more  clieaply  tlian  at  any  other  time  during 
the  past  two  years. 

What  this  really  means  is  that  the  South  Wales 
coal  trade,  regarded  as  a  whole,  has  long  ceased 
to  be  conducted  on  a  commercial  basis.  The 
■Admiralty  has  been  obtaining  its  supplies  below 
the  true  competitive  basis,  and  the  collieries  have 
been  making  their  profits  primarily  on  the  sale 
of  coals  unaffected  by  the  Admiralty  demands. 
This  may  be  politics,  and  politics  of  a  perfectly 
justifiable  order  in  times  of  war,  but  it  is  not 
commerce.  It  is  also  arbitrary  and  unfair.  When 
the  boom  in  the  coal  trade  was  at  its  height  in 
the  earlier  months  of  1916  the  Admiralty  took  all 
the  coal  they  required  at  the  prices  they  had 
arranged ;  during  the  present  depression  they  have 
in  some  cases  been  commandeering  supplies  of 
small  coals  at  or  below  current  prices,  though 
such  prices  are  very  considerably  less  than  those 
scheduled  for  other  consumers  and  many  shill¬ 
ings  below  the  Admiralty  contract  prices  for  such 
coals. 

The  principle  of  buying  as  cheaply  as  possible 
is  a  perfectly  legitimate  one  and  is  sound  business ; 
but  the  rankling  grievance  of  the  coalowner  is  that 
the  Admiralty  Board  methods  of  purchase  are 
only  responsive  to  market  conditions  when  the 
latter  are  favorable  to  them  as  buyers,  and  when 
it  must  be  perfectly  well  known  to  them  that  at 
any  rate  just  now  they  are,  in  some  cases,  obtain¬ 
ing  supplies  at  a  price  less  than  that  which  it  costs 
to  produce  the  coal. 

The  Government  many  months  ago  promised  to 
increase  its  contract  prices,  but  the  redemption 
of  that  promise  has  been  delayed  month  after 
month,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  still  unfulfilled. 
In  the  non-Admiralty  market  the  situation  is 
chaotic,  and  there  is  disaster  ahead  unless  some¬ 
thing  is  done  to  bring  order  out  of  the  confusion. 
The  fixing  of  one  uniform  price  for  thirty  or  forty 
different  coals  whose  relative  values  as  fuel  differ 
very  considerably,  and  of  amffher  uniform  price 
for  through  coals  whose  proportions  of  large 
range  from  20  per  cent  to  50  jier  cent  are  eco¬ 
nomic  al)surdities  and  obvious  injustices,  and 
must  inevitably  injure  production. 

No  less  anomalous,  ridiculous  or  petty  are  some 
of  the  directions  affecting  the  interests  of  ship¬ 
owners,  exporters  and  middlemen,  and  it  were 
far  better  to  scrap  the  whole  scheme  than  allow 
the  existing  chaos  to  continue.  But  that  extreme 
course  may  be  avoided.  The  scheme  is  capable 
of  modification,  but  safely  only  under  the  advice 
of  men  familiar  with  the  complicated  conditions 
governing  the  actual  marketing  and  shipment  of 
coals,  and  it  is  partly  becau.se  these  men  have  not 
been  consulted  as  they  ought  to  have  been  that 
the  i)osition  in  the  South  \\  ales  coal  trade  is 
what  it  is  today. — Cardiff  and  South  Wales  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce. 
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General  Review 

Demand  Continues  Strong — Labor  Situa¬ 
tion  Causes  Worry  and  Mining  Sections 
Report  Loss  of  Tonnage 


Washington,  D.  C.,  August  2. —  (Special 
Telegram.) — Tlie  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  has  completed  its  investigation  on  the 
production,  of  the  cost  of  coal,  and  it  will 
lie  presented  to  the  president  this  week. 
This  report  is  important  in  that  upon  its 
findings  will  depend  the  price  which  the 
government  will  pay  for  coal  for  the  navy, 
and  it  will  also  have  a  strong  influence  on 
the  price  of  coal  to  the  public. 

Until  the  president  considers  the  report 
and  acts,  the  work  of  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  last  week,  and  which  formulated  a 
plan  of  distribution  of  coal,  is  at  a  stand¬ 
still. 

In  addition  to  this  the  House  and  Senate 
Conferees  have  agreed  to  retain  the  Pomer- 
ene  amendment,  which  gives  the  president 
complete  power  to  fix  the  price  of  coal 
through  the  food  administration  or  a  board. 
The  conference  committee  has  also  agreed 
to  eliminate  the  provision  for  a  board  of 
three  to  administer  the  Lever  bill  when  it  is 
enacted  into  law,  and  the  indications  are 
that  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the  elimination 
of  the  board  of  three  in  return  for  the 
House  accepting  the  Pomerene  amendment. 

Altogether  the  situation  with  regard  to 
coal  is  up  in  the  air,  and  the  atmosphere 
will  not  be  cleared  until  the  Lever  bill  is 
finally  acted  on  and  the  president  makes  an 
announcement  on  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

If  the  Pomerene  amendment  is  finally 
adopted — and  it  seems  certain  that  it  wilt 
be — it  will  mean  that  all  the  work  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  coal  productions  committee,  of 
which  Frank  S.  Peabody  is  chairman,  will 
be  taken  over  by  the  food  administrator  and 
all  the  work  of  the  committee  so  far  done, 
planned  and  outlined  will  go  for  naught. 


A  remarkable  corroboration  of  the  underly¬ 
ing  strength  of  the  national  coal  market  is  in 
evidence  when  we  say  that,  notwithstanding 
the  public  prints  of  all  sections  of  the  country 
have  continuously  published  for  over  a  month 
information  leading  to  the  belief  that  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  reduction  in  coal  prices  was  an  ab¬ 
solute  certainty  the  demand  for  coal  is  still  far 
ahead  of  the  supply.  Many  buyers  have 
stopped  purchasing,  evidently  coming  to  the 
Conclusion  that  government  regulation  also 
meant  that  Washington  would  be  able  to  regu¬ 
late  the  supply  if  necessary  as  easily  as  it  regu¬ 
lated  the  price.  These  buyers  will  undoubtedly 
learn  before  the  winter  is  over  that  maximum 
prices  and  maximum  outputs  do  not  always  go 
together.  All  mining  sections  report  a  serious 
loss  of  tonnage  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  labor. 
Many  miners  will  only  work  long  enough  to 
l)rovide  themselves  with  life’s  necessities.  Un¬ 
der  the  new  wage  scale  considerably  less  work 
must  be  done  to  achieve  this  object  and  as  a 
result  the  working  hours  of  many  men  have 
been  reduced  accordingly.  The  officials  of 
the  Mine  Workers’  organization  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  this  attitude  of  its  members,  but  they 
are  absolutely  powerless,  having  little  control 
over  the  men  in  this  matter.  If  the  National 
Council  of  Defense  or  the  various  state  councils 
would  give  this  matter  as  much  publicity  and 
attention  as  they  are  giving  to  price  regula¬ 
tion  something  might  be  done  to  right  this 
situation.  With  the  politicians  and  the  various 
regulatory  bodies  supply  seems  to  be  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance.  A  lessening  tonnage 
can  be  expected  from  now  on,  due  to  an  in¬ 
creasing  scarcity  of  all  classes  of  mine  labor. 
Even  if  the  government  decided  that  miners 
must  be  exempted  from  military  service,  and 
this  is  not  a  certainty  at  this  time,  many  of 
the  men  will  volunteer  and  no  means  has  yet 
been  devised  to  keep  this  class  away  from  the 
firing  line.  Close  observers  say  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  coal  production  was  reached  in  July  and 
tonnage  records  will  grow  less  each  month  as 
the  season  advances. 

The  distribution  of  coal  at  New  England 
points  is  working  out  very  satisfactorily  under 
the  new  train  load  arrangement.  The  success 
of  this  movement  has  been  materially  aided  by 
the  quick  release  of  the  cars  by  the  dealers 
and  consumers  in  that  territory  who  are  utiliz¬ 
ing  every  moment  in  order  to  have  the  ad¬ 


vantage  of  the  present  comparatively  favorable 
transportation  conditions.  There  has  been  an 
excellent  movement  of  fuel  to  that  territory. 

The  intense  hot  weather  has  caused  a  slight 
lull  in  anthracite  household  buying  in  the  east, 
l)ut,  nevertheless,  there  has  been  a  consider¬ 
able  movement  to  the  consumers’  cellars.  The 
bituminous  demand  continues  very  strong,  but 
the  production  has  not  correspondingly  im¬ 
proved.  It  is  feared  that  in  some  quarters  the 
draft  will  materially  affect  the  labor  supply  at 
the  mines.  This,  coupled  with  the_  exodus  of 
miners  to  steadier  working  positions,  has 
caused  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness  among 
the  producers. 

Anthracite  shipments  to  the  northwest  were 
on  a  fairly  large  scale  during  the  past  week, 
amounting  to  111,47.5  tons.  The  big  question 
before  the  coal  shippers  at  the  moment  is  to 
secure  sufficient  tonnage  for  the  northwest 
movement  and  in  order  to  secure  the  advantage 
of  ore  boats  returning  to  their  loading  points, 
these  shippers  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  speed  loadings  at  the  lower  lake 
ports.  This  has  been  seriously  hampered  by 
embargoes  at  various  points.  Several  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  held  with  a  view  to  expediting 
these  loadings. 

In  Kansas  the  action  of  the  miners  is  caus¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness.  Should  the 
miners  walk  out  the  industry  in  southeastern 
Kansas  will  be  paralyzed.  One  of  the  points 
of  difference  is  caused  in  the  “bone  dry’’  law 
which  has  banished  beer  from  the  homes  of 
the  foreign  born  miners.  The  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  likely  to  result  from  this  strike  would  be 
the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  handle  the 
product  at  a  later  date. 


Chicago  Market 

Domestic  Demand  Shozvs  Lagging  Tenden¬ 
cies — Inquiries  for  Steam  Coal  Continues 
Unabated 


With  summer  half  gone  consumers  of  do¬ 
mestic  coals  refuse  to  be  awakened  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  coal  will  not  be  available  when 
they  get  ready  to  make  their  purchases.  Re¬ 
tailers  are  powerless  as  most  of  them  have 
stocked  to  capacity,  but  this  only  means  a 
few  days’  supply  when  colder  weather  makes 
coal  consumption  necessary  for  the  house¬ 
holder’s  comfort.  The  continued  agitation  in 
the  press  and  on  the  platform  has  convinced 
many  consumers  that  the  price  of  coal  would 
be  lowered  eventually  by  the  government. 
■While  waiting  for  this  reduction  the  average 
coal  user  does  not  realize  that  the  price  will 
be  given  little  consideration  later  in  the  year 
if  coal  cannot  be  secured.  The  progress  made 
in  getting  domestic  coal  into  storage  during 
April,  May  and  June  has  now  been  partially 
offset  by  the  loss  of  the  July  storage  coal, 
which  ordinarily  becomes  an  important  factor 
and  in  normal  years  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  domestic  coal  season. 

Anthracite  shipments,  both  lake  and  rail,  are 
so  small  that  many  dealers  are  preparing  their 
trade  to  accept  some  other  coal  as  a  substitute. 
Shipments,  of  hard  coal  by  lake,  from  Buffalo, 
for  the  last  two  weeks  in  July,  amounted  to 
approximately  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons,  but 
Chicago  received  only  7,000  tons,  which  indi¬ 
cates  many  users  of  this  fuel  will  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  seek  some  other  grade  of  coal  for  this 
y-ear’s  heating  requirements. 

The  Franklin  county  mines  still  have  plenty 
of  business  on  their  books,  although  compara¬ 
tively  little  new  business  was  placed  this  week. 
Most  of  the  companies  have  considerable  steam 
business  to  work  on  if  the  domestic  buying 
continued  backward.  The  Burlington  car  sup¬ 
ply  is  the  best  in  the  field,  averaging  around 
seventy-five  per  cent.  The  Illinois  Central  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  laggard,  giving  their  mines 
about  two  days  each  week  unless  they  are  run¬ 
ning  on  orders  for  company  coal.  The  rest  of 
the  roads  entering  this  field  show  about  a  fifty 
per  cent  car  supply. 

F.  O.  B. 

Franklin  Count} —  Chicago 

Lump  . $4.60@4.85 

Furnace  .  4.60@4.85 

Small  egg  .  4.60@4.85 

Stove  .  4.60@4.85 

Chestnut  .  4.60 

Mine  run  .  3.85@4.10 

Screenings  . S.85@4.10 


F.  O.  B. 
Mines 
?3.60@3.7.6 
3.50@3.7.5 
3.60@3.7.S 
3.50@3.75 
S.-SO 

2.76@3.0n 

2.76@3.00 


Williamsoq  county  operators  are  running 
about  half  time,  owing  to  the  shortage  in  cars. 
Under  the  circumstances  little  difficulty  is  en¬ 
countered  in  getting  maximum  prices  for  all 
coal  produced  in  this  section. 


Williamson  County — 
Lump  . . 

Egg  . 

No.  1  washed . 

No.  2  washed . 

Screenings  and  Mine  Run 


F.  O.  B.  F.  p.  B. 
Chicago  Mines 
$4.60@4.85  $3.S0@3.75 
4.60@4.85  8.60@3.75 

4.60@4.85  •  3.50@S.75 
.  4.60@4.85  3.60@3.75 

,  3.85@4.10  2.76@3.00 


In  Saline  county  most  of  the  operators  are 
running  on  steam  contracts  and  the  railroads 
entering  this  field  are  in  worse  shape  for  cars 
than  some  of  the  western  lines.  As  the  car 
supply  will  not  permit  the  mines  to  run  better 
than  half  time  no  coal  is  available  for  the  spot 
market. 

F  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Saline  County —  Chicago  Mines 

Lump  . $4.60@4.85  $3.50@3.75 

Mine  run .  3.85@4.10  2.76@3.00 

Screenings  .  3.85@4.10  2.75@3.00 


Central  Illinois  operators  are  gradually  work¬ 
ing  up  to  maximum  prices,  due  to  a  better  de¬ 
mand  for  their  screened  coal  from  the  domes¬ 
tic  trade.  This  grade  of  coal  has  been  selling 
considerably  below  the  prices  prevailing  in  the 
southern  Illinois  field  and  bargain  hunters  were 
attracted  in  sufficient  numbers  to  materially 
stiffen  prices. 

F.  p.  B.  F.  p.  B. 

Central  Illinois —  Chicago  Mines 


Lump  .  . . 

Egg  . 

Nut  • . 

Mine  run 
Screenings 


?4.11@4.36 

4.11@4.36 

4.11@4.36 

3.36@3.61 

3.11@3.36 


$3.25@3.50 

3.25@3.50 

3.25@3.60 

2.50@2.75 

2.25@2.50 


Lump  . 

Egg  . 

Nut  . 

Mine  run 
Screenings 


F.  O.  B.  Mines 
. .  .$3.00@3.50 
...  3.00@3.25 
...  3.00@3.50 
. .  .  2.50@2.75 
.  .  .  2.00@2.25 


In  Fulton-Peoria  counties  the  situation  has 
changed  but  very  little  in  the  past  week.  The 
demand  for  domestic  sizes  has  fallen  off  a  little, 
while  the  demand  for  steam  coal  has  almost 
doubled,  giving  an  average  increase  in  price 
of  about  twenty-five  cents  per  ton. 

F.  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Clinton —  Chicago  Mines 


No.  4  domestic  lump... 

No.  4  mine  run . 

No.  4  screenings  . 

No.  5  and  6  mine  run. 
No.  5  and  6  screenings 


$4.47  $3.50 

3.72  2.75 

3  72  2  75 

3.72@4!22  2.75@3'.25 

3.22  2.25 


Indiana  mines  are  only  running  from  three 
to  four  days  a  week  notwithstanding  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Governor  Goodrich  that  cars  are  plen¬ 
tiful.  The  miners  are  getting  restless  in  many 
districts  and  petty  strikes  are  plentiful.  The 
men  have  plenty  of  money  and  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  latest  in  automobile  attachments 
than  they  are  in  producing  coal. 


Knox  Countv — 

Lump  .  4.07@4.32  3.00@3.25 

Egg . 4.07@4.32  3.00@3.25 

Mine  run .  3.57@3.82  2.50@2.75 


Smokeless  coal  is  getting  almost  as  scarce 
as  anthracite  in  the  Chicago  market.  Most  of 
the  shippers  have  contracts  with  the  upper  lake 
docks,  made  prior  to  the  Washington  agree¬ 
ment,  at  prices  in  excess  of  the  present  maxi¬ 
mum  and  naturally  they  are  putting  every  ton 
they  possibly  can  into  this  channel.  Orders 
from  Chicago  at  maximum  prices  are  uninter¬ 
esting  as  long  as  shippers  can  send  their 
product  to  the  docks  at  a  higher  figure. 

F.  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Smokeless—  Chicago  Mines 

Mine  run .  $5.45  $3.25 

Lump  and  egg .  5.95  3.75 

Very  little  Hocking  is  coming  to  Chicago, 
due  to  embargoes  placed  by  the  Ohio  roads 
who  refuse  to  allow  their  equiment  to  move 
bevond  Chicago. 

Hocking—  Chicago  Mines 

Domestic  lump . $5.55  $3.75 


There  is  hardly  enough  Kanawha  coal  mov¬ 
ing  into  the  Chicago  market  to  warrant  a 
quotation  due  to  the  railroad  restrictions  who 
confine  their  equipment  to  territory  east  of 
Chicago.  Car  supply  and  labor  shortage  are 
worrying  operators,  who  predict  that  this  year’s 
tonnage  will  be  below  the  year  previous. 

F.  0.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Kanawha —  Chicago  Mines 

Domestic  lump . $5.80  $3.75 


Eastern  Kentucky  shippers  could  easily  sell 
three  times  their  normal  tonnage  if  cars  were 
available  to  take  it  to  market.  Dealers  who 
consider  this  grade  of  coal  indispensable  are 
having  a  difficult  time  to  get  coal  forwarded 
promptly  due  to  the  embargo  habit  regularly 
contracted  by  the  railroads  pretending  to  serve 
the  Blue  Crass  state.  Maximum  prices  are  the 
only  quotations  made  on  any  new  tonnage. 


Eastern  Kentucky — 


F.  O.  B.  F.  p.  B. 
Chicago  Mines 


Domestic  lump 
Egg  . 


$5.55@5.80  $3.50@8.76 

6.55@5.80  S.50@3.76 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 

Inquiries  Arc  for  Far  Greater  Tonnage 
Than  Producers  Can  Supply — Car  Sup¬ 
ply  Not  Adequate  to  Move  Necessary 
Tonnage  to  the  Northzuest 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
1502  Oliver  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  August  2. 

With  a  demand  for  coal  twenty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent  above  normal  and  a  production  about 
twenty-five  per  cent  less  than  normal,  the  coal 
market  in  this  district  is  in  a  rather  serious  con¬ 
dition.  Today’s  inquiry  is  far  beyond  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  producer  to  supply,  and  little  free 
coal  reaches  the  open  market,  each  producer  en¬ 
deavoring  to  take  care  of  regular  customers,  and 
e.xisting  contracts  which  absorb  their  entire  out¬ 
put,  under  existing  mining  and  shipping  restric¬ 
tions. 

These  conditions  are  enough  to  make  the  situ¬ 
ation  become  extremely  serious,  before  the  cold 
weather  is  fairly  upon  the  country — and  what 
then?  The  car  supply  is  inadequate  and  lake 
coal  is  not  moving  up  to  the  minimum  tonnage 
necessary  to  avoid  serious  consequences  in  the 
Northwest  this  coming  winter.  All  possible 
efforts  are  now  directed  to  speed  this  movement 
up  to  a  higher  point,  but  the  more  coal  that  goes 
to  the  northwest,  the  less  for  domestic  or  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  at  home.  There  seems  to  be 
no  effort  to  change  the  prices  agreed  upon,  and 
from  all  reports  of  sales  that  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain  the  $3  and  $3.50  scale  is  being  faith¬ 
fully  adhered  to.  Of  course  one  hears  all  kinds 
of  claims,  that  the  producer  and  the  jobber  are 
splitting  the  twenty-five  cents,  and  that  the  “big 
interests”  are  paying  much  more  for  their  coal, 
but  when  one  tries  to  locate  any  such  transactions 
no  one  knows  anything  about  them,  and  the 
stories  vanish  into  thin  air.  The  charters  of 
many  coal  producing  companies  may  give  them 
jobbing  privileges,  but  under  the  existing  condi¬ 
tions  _  and  the  Washington  agreement,  it  is  a 
question  of  policy  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
should  exercise  those  privileges.  The  tentative 
prices  now  quoted  may  be  changed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  at  any  time,  and  if  the  jobbing  trade  do 
not  feel  disposed  to  stand  pat,  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  treats  them  very  liberally,  they  may 
possibly  not  receive  any  consideration  in  the 
new  arrangement,  whatever  it  may  be,  but  certain 
it  is,  that  all  violations  of  the  present  agreement 
is  pushing  the  coal  business  nearer  to  govern¬ 
ment  control  and  price  regulation. 

More  than  100  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Wagon  Coal  Shippers’  Association,  at  a  meeting 
in  Johnstown  last  Monday,  heard  a  threat  of 
discontinuance  of  car  supply  that  spells  ruin  for 
their  business.  To  forestall  such  an  eventuality, 
the  executive  committee,  accompanied  by  three 
attorneys,  will  go  to  Washington  next  week  for 
a  conference  with  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  Wilson  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  The 
executive  committee  consists  of  D.  W.  Anderson, 
Clearfield,  president;  J.  W.  Rankin,  Clymer, 
treasurer;  R.  E.  Sproat,  Windber,  secretary;  D. 
W.  Hammond,  Bolivar,  and  M.  Lee  Titus,  Point 
Marion.  The  attorneys  are  C.  C.  Greer,  Johns¬ 
town;  James  M.  Beacom,  Greensburg,  and  A.  M. 
Liverlight,  Clearfield. 

The  wagon  shippers  claim  to  represent  an 
annual  coal  production  of  3,000,000  tons,  employ¬ 
ing  6,000  miners. 

The  retail  trade  have  made  practically  no 
change  in  prices  to  the  consumer  in  this  district, 
since  the  new  prices  went  into  effect.  Inquiry 
finds  the  same  quotations  of  a  month  or  two 
ago,  to-wit :  twenty  to  twenty-four  cents  per 
bushel  prevailing,  the  length  of  haul  making  the 
differences  in  price,  and  no  especial  effort  is 
being  made  by  the  private  consumer  to  lay  in 
a  winter  supply,  many  being  of  the  opinion  that 
lower  prices  will  eventually  be  established  by 
government  regulation. 

Coke  remains  practically  unchanged  from 
figures  of  the  past  week,  though  the  car  situation 
has  been  somewhat  easier.  Little  change  can  be 
expected  here  until  the  conditions  of  supply  and 
demand  change,  and  these,  of  course,  depend 
altogether  on  the  coal,  iron  and  steel  trades,  what 
effects  one  having  its  bearing  on  the  other. 

Pittsburgh  News  Items 

F.  J.  Milholland,  sales  manager  of  the  Clyde 
Coal  Company,  is  spending  a  few  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion  in  the  lake  country. 

N.  P.  Hyndman,  general  selling  agent  of  the 
Washington  Coal  Company,  has  returned  to  head¬ 
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quarters  in  the  First  National  Bank  building 
after  a  month’s  visit  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Seamans  block  adjoins  the  1,000  acres 
which  the  Lilley  Company  purchased  some  weeks 
ago  on  the  southern  borders  of  Washington,  a 
portion  of  which  is  within  the  borough  limits. 

A  deal  involving  $1,500,000  has  just  been  con¬ 
summated,  resulting  in  the  sale  of  all  the  assets 
of  the  Monongalia  Coal  Lands  Corporation  to  the 
Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Company  will  give  its  stock 
for  the  amount  of  the  purchase  price,  the  stock 
to  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  shareholders 
of  the  Monongalia  Company. 

The  second  tract  purchased  by  Mr.  Patterson 
was  sold  to  him  by  George  Whyel,  Judge  R.  E. 
Umbel  and  W.  C.  McKean  of  Uniontown.  The 
tract  is  in  Franklin  township,  east  of  Waynes- 
burg,  underlying  the  T.  R.  Sproat  farm,  and  con¬ 
tains  134,025  acres.  The  consideration  men¬ 
tioned  was  $1. 

Terms  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Lilley 
Coal  and  Coke  Company  of  West  Brownsville, 
and  1.  W.  Seamans,  of  Uniontown,  whereby  the 
Lilley  Company  is  to  take  over  a  block  of  2,500 
acres  of  coal  land  located  in  Amwell  township. 
While  definite  figures  could  not  be  obtained,  it 
is  understood  that  the  sum  involved  will  total 
nearly  a  million  dollars. 

The  firm  of  McMillen  &  Killins  and  George 
Nicholson,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  last  week  secured 
a  lease  on  100  acres  of  coal  land  near  Rochester 
Mills,  Indiana  county.  The  purchase  was  made 
from  D.  K.  Rishel,  of  this  place,  and  E.  C.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  of  Rochester  Mills,  dealing  as  partners. 
Richel  and  Richardson  turned  another  deal  last 
week,  in  which  they  sold  a  lease  on  500  acres 
of  coal  land  in  northern  Indiana  county  to  a 
number  of  Clearfield  men. 

While  terms  for  the  sale  have  been  agreed 
upon,  the  transfer  of  the  coal  block  hinges  upon 
court  action.  Involuntary  bankruptcy  proceed¬ 
ings  were  brought  against  Mr.  Seamans  some 
weeks  ago,  but  so  far  as  known  no  trustee  has 
been  named.  If  no  trustee  has  been  appointed 
the  sale  will  have  to  be  confirmed  by  court.  It 
is  considered  certain  that  the  deal  will  be  finally 
completed. 

Coal  for  threshing  purposes  will  be  sought 
at  once  by  John  M.  Roan,  who  has  just  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Ohio  coal  clearing 
house.  It  was  reported  at  Columbus,  recently, 
that  farmers  and  threshers  over  the  state  are 
facing  a  coal  shortage,  thus  menacing  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  the  wheat  crop.  Every  section  of  the 
state  has  been  asked  to  report  the  amount  of  coal 
needed  for  threshing  purposes.  Mr.  Roan  said 
that  he  would  have  6,000,000  tons  of  coal  avail¬ 
able  for  domestic  purposes  in  Ohio  and  that  a 
definite  price  will  be  fixed  within  the  next  two 
weeks. 

Several  important  sales  of  Greene  county  coal 
have  been  made  recently.  J.  G.  Patterson,  ex¬ 
tensive  coal  operator,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  _  in 
Waynesburg  closing  the  purchase  and  accepting 
deeds  for  two  tracts  of  Pittsburgh  Vein  coal.  One 
tract  is  on  the  line  between  Franklin  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  townships,  underlying  the  W.  R.  Jacobs  farm, 
on  Ten  Mile  Creek,  three  and  one-half  miles  east 
of  Waynesburg.  The  coal  was  purchased  from 
Congressmen  JT.  S.  Crago  of  Waynesburg,  the 
consideration  being  given  as  $1.  The  tract  con¬ 
tains  183,905  acres  and  is  on  the  line  of  the  new 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  Millsboro  to 
Waynesburg.  Mr.  Patterson  is  the  owner  of 
about  16,000  acres  of  coal  in  Greene  county. 


Detroit  Trade 

Detroit,  Mich.,  August  2.— (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.') — Dilatory  tactics  of  numerous  users 
of  steam  coal  continue  to  cause  anxiety  to  local 
jobbers  and  wholesalers.  In  the  expectation  that 
future  developments  will  make  good  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  certain  persons  connected  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  that  prices  lower  than  those  accepted 
in  the  recent  conference  of  bituminous  operators 
will  become  effective  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
government’s  investigating  of  mining  costs,  vari¬ 
ous  Detroit  consumers  of  steam  coal  are  not  buy¬ 
ing  in  the  quantities  that  jobbers  say  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  should  if  they  are  to  be  prepared 
for  emergencies  that  are  now  being  forecasted. 

While  these  consumers  are  adhering  to  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  indifference,  the  transportation  outlook 
presents  no  prospect  of  improvement,  the  job¬ 
bers  say.  Frequent  embargoes  on  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  the  coal  carrying  roads,  with  reports 
of  deficient  car  supply  on  practically  all  continue 
to  curtail  deliveries  of  coal  in  Detroit.  Demands 
of  the  government  which  will  tie  up  numerous 
cars  indefinitely  are  already  being  felt  by  the 


railroads,  while  further  government  requirements 
involving  cars  for  handling  soldiers,  war  muni¬ 
tions  and  supplies  for  the  various  army  canton- 
nionts  are  in  prospect,  adding  to  the  burden  that 
will  be  imposed  on  the  railroads  by  movement 
of  crops  and  the  handling  of  products  and  sup¬ 
plies  that  are  to  be  shipped  to  Europe  within  the 
next  few  months.  With  all  this  unusual  pressure 
reducing  the  number  of  available  cars,  jobbers 
wonder  how  the  consumers  will  be  able  to  fill 
their  coal  requirements  a  month  or  six  weeks 
from  now,  even  should  the  price  of  coal  be  sub¬ 
stantially  reduced. 

The  jobbers  and  wholesalers,  however,  are  con¬ 
fident  if  any  change  in  price  is  made  it  will  be 
in  an  upward  direction.  They  argue  that  the 
drafting  of  thousands  of  men  for  military  service 
will  tend  to  reduce  labor  at  the  -mines  even  though 
the  miners  themselves  are  exempted  by  opening 
other  places  of  employment  in  munition  factories 
and  industrial  plants,  the  result  being  to  diminish 
coal  production. 

Intensely  hot  weather  is  reflected  in  a  curtail¬ 
ment  of  demand  for  domestic  sizes  from  con¬ 
sumers  and  a  corresponding  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  retailers,  some,  though  not  all,  of 
whom  have  comfortable  stocks  on  hand.  In  the 
anthracite  branch  of  the  trade  there  also  is  a 
seeming  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  retailers.  Several  of  the  larger  re¬ 
tail  firms,  who  also  operate  an  ice  business,  are 
using  most  of  their  equipment  in  that  branch  of 
the  business,  delaying  distribution  of  coal  on 
orders  already  booked. 

Lake  shipments  in  July  are  reported  to  show 
a  substantial  increase  over  June  and  estimates  in 
advance  of  actual  dock  reports  place  shipments 
for  the  month  in  excess  of  10,000,000  tons.  Prep¬ 
arations  are  being  made  by  shippers  to  move  an 
even  larger  volume  of  business  in  August.  It 
is  planned  that  in  cases  where  a  shipper  has  coal 
to  be  loaded  on  a  boat  which  is  delayed  in  report¬ 
ing,  an  exchange  may  be  made,  loading  the  coal 
on  some  other  vessel  for  which  the  cargo  has  not 
been  brought  forward,  gaining  dispatch  and  re¬ 
leasing  car. 


Birmingham  Trade 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  August  2.— (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.)— Consumers  continue  to  observe  a 
program  of  restricted  buying  and  new  business 
is  confined  very  closely  to  the  tonnage  required 
for  current  needs.  However,  there  has  been 
some  activity  on  the  part  of  contract  buyers,  and 
quite  a  few  deals  have  been  closed  for  tonnages 
ranging  from  5,000  to  8,000  tons  at  practically 
current  spot  prices,  $3  for  the  lower  grades 
and  $3.50  to  $3.75  for  Pratt,  Black  Creek  and 
Cahaba.  The  railroads  are  all  short  on  fuel  and 
several  lines  have  had  representatives  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  lately  to  contract' for  additional  fuel  sup¬ 
plies,  and  have  paid  around  $3  per  ton  mines 
for  what  they  secured.  Regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  spot  demand  has  been  light  for  the  past 
several  weeks  there  has  been  no  accumulation  of 
coal,  as  the  mines  easily  dispose  of  their  daily 
output  by  applying  same  on  orders  in  hand.  Then, 
too,  on  account  of  labor  disturbances  the  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  curtailed  from  a  minimum  of 
ten  per  cent  to  a  maximum  of  twenty-five  per 
cent  in  many  instances.  Quotations  are  still 
holding  up  near  the  maximum  of  $3  for  low, 
$3.50  for  medium  and  $4  for  the  high  grade 
coals.  Coal  men  express  the  opinion  that  the 
drouth  in  inquiries  will  soon  be  broken  and  the 
market  will  become  active. 

Retailers  are  observing  practically  the  same 
(luotations  as  ruled  a  month  ago,  and  are  not 
expected  to  offer  any  concessions  until  prices  are 
fixed  at  the  proposed  conference  with  the  federal 
coal  committee. 

Spot  foundry  coke  has  reached  the  record  fig¬ 
ure  of  $16.50  per  ton  ovens  for  spot  business,  and 
the  demand  is  strong.  Contract  figures  range 
from  $11.50  to  $14  per  ton  ovens.  Furnace  coke 
$6  to  $8.  Free  coke  of  either  grade  restricted 
in  tonnage. 

The  rejuvenated  United  Mine  Workers  are 
holding  their  first  convention  this  week  and 
formulating  their  wage  schedules  and  framing  the 
demands  which  they  will  seek  to  have  the  oper¬ 
ators  consider,  and  the  probable  outcome  of  their 
efforts  to  force  recognition  is  causing  more  or 
less  uneasiness  among  the  operators  and  fear  of 
a  repetition  of  the  conditions  which  have  here¬ 
tofore  invariably  followed  attempts  to  unionize 
the  mine  workers  of  the  district. 


The  Donehoo  Coal  Company,  McConnellsvillc, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30.- 
000  by  C.  E.  Fisher,  William  Seller.  George  E. 
Myers,  William  M.  Adams  and  Fred  .'\.  Koegle. 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

Ilmlnu'gocs  Continue  to  Impede  Lake  Coal 
Movement — Talk  of  Reduced  /’rices  Has 
/Restricted  /iuying  to  Minimum 

Office  of  Tiik  Hi.ack  Diamom), 
7();j  Lyric  Building, 

Cincinnati,  .August  2. 

Labor  at  the  mines  is  independent  and  sagging 
off  in  nunilicrs  liecause  of  the  war  influence  and 
that  end  of  the  coal  business  is  in  a  bad  way,  and 
at  a  time  when  if  was  most  liadly  needed. 

Hut  our  good  young  governor  of  the  state  of 
Ohio  lias  heen  mulling  things  up.  He  finally 
swung  round  to  the  place  where  he  has  seen  some 
of  the  prohlems  that  confront  the  coal  man,  still 
the  twaddle  of  bringing  down  prices  on  coal  de¬ 
livered  to  the  householder  has  had  its  effect  in 
restricting  buying  and  the  retailers  here  say  that 
they  can  feel  the  effect  of  the  various  strident 
talks  of  the  governor.  In  northern  Kentucky 
another  “hig  wind”  has  hurt  things.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  is  in  the  person  of  a  vice  president  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  railway.  At  a  certain 
Rotary  hanquet  he  turned  loose  his  impressions, 
told  how  his  company  had  beaten  down  prices 
and  said  that  he  believed  that  lower  values  were 
in  prospect.  All  of  which  has  been  quoted  liber¬ 
ally  and  swallowed  whole  by  the  persons  who 
will  be  yelling  loudest  for  coal  next  winter. 

It  is  indeed  hard  to  understand  the  attitude  of 
the  genus  railroader.  A  quoted  interview  in  a 
Cincinnati  paper  of  midweek  caused  a  lot  of  eye¬ 
brow  raising.  It  was  virtually  an  accusation  that 
the  coal  producers  had  jammed  the  lines  of  the 
carriers  bringing  coal  to  the  connecting  lines. 
Instead  of  taking  an  atom  of  the  blame  the  men 
quoted  said  that  “there  would  be  action  by  the 
government  to  force  these  coal  dealers  who  were 
paying  demurrage  for  the  privilege  of  warehous¬ 
ing  on  wheels  to  unload  the  coal  and  have  the 
cars  delivered  empty  back  to  the  mines.”  It  so 
happens  that  a  crew  of  Interstate  Commerce  ac¬ 
countants  are  checking  up  on  standing  cars  and 
the  big  blame  for  non-movement  is  lialile  to  fall 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  transportation  sharps. 
•Again  the  article  had  the  ear  marks  of  an  alibi 
ahead  of  time  to  protect  someone  on  the  fall 
down  of  the  lake  movement. 

Embargoes  are  the  bane  of  the  local  coal  men’s 
existence.  Slapped  on  from  day  to  day  and 
with  their  cars  cut  off  by  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  branch  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  get  coal  to  the  lakes,  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  Big  Four  to  get  the  shipments  mov¬ 
ing,  it  would  be  a  real  relief  to  see  one  week 
pass  this  summer  without  interference  in  the 
lake  business. 

The  general  idea  here  has  been  pretty  solidly 
fi.xed  during  the  past  week  that  it  is  well  to  hold 
to  the  established  government  price.  Some  pro¬ 
ducing  companies  are  still  selling  with  the  twenty- 
five  cent  jobbers’  profit  added,  but  only  where 
they  can  show  clear  title  that  other  jobbing  of 
coals  is  done  through  their  selling  force.  The 
evil  of  top-bidding  has  been  cut  down  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  better  class  of  trade  avoiding  such 
practices. 

The  retail  trade  is  continuing  with  the  prices 
as  cut  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  and  it  looks  doubt¬ 
ful  if  they  will  make  any  further  concessions, 
though  most  of  them  are  doing  their  best  to 
clean  up  their  yards  preparatory  to  the  late  Sep¬ 
tember  rush. 

Now  that  the  heat  of  mid-summer  has  hit  hard 
in  this  and  other  directions  there  has  been  a  per¬ 
ceptible  cutting  down  in  the  travel  on  business 
bent.  The  trade  visitors  of  the  week  to  this  live 
market  have  been  the  lowest  in  volume  for  some 
time  past. 

Cincinnati  Ne^vs  Notes 

A.  J.  Lassus  of  the  William  Kaough  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Fort  Wayne,  was  in  town  this  week. 

W.  A.  Caruthers,  purchasing  agent  for  the  De¬ 
troit  Edison  Company,  was  one  of  the  big  buyers 
here  this  week,  sizing  up  the  situation. 

J.  S.  Burns,  representing  the  Atlas  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  with  headquarters  in  the  Old  Colony 
building,  Chicago,  is  in  our  midst  and  announces 
that  he  will  stick  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

H.  A.  Siebald,  for  several  years  manager  of  the 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  gas  plant,  has  been  appointed 
the  agent  for  Michigan  for  the  Mid-West  Coal 
Company  and  will  have  his  headquarters  at  Jack- 
son.  He  enters  on  his  new  duties  immediately. 

The  Winifrede  Coal  Company  has  vacated  its 
quarters  at  TOO.')  First  National  Bank  building 
and  moved  into  a  larger  suite  next  door.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Company, 


formerly  in  room  iloa,  has  taken  those  vacated 
by  the  Winifrede. 

'I  he  court  of  appeals  in  the  Federal  jurisdiction 
last  week  turned  down  the  motion  for  a  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  suit  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  railway  against  the  Producers  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  et  al  and  referred  back  the  judgment.  This 
was  the  case  in  which  several  local  companies 
are  involved  for  the  non-payment  of  demurrage 
charges  at  the  lakes,  and  suit  was  suggested  and 
brought  as  a  means  of  settling  the  right  of 
charges  in  like  cases. 


Duluth  Trade 

DiT.riii,  .August  2. —  (Si’ccial  Correspondence) 
— Soft  coal  has  been  moving  more  freely  up  to  the 
Head  of  the  Lakes  of  late  and  supplies  at  some 
of  the  docks  are  gaining  slightly.  The  shortage 
of  hard  coal  is,  however,  just  as  acute  as  ever, 
and  dealers  are  finding  themselves  compelled  to 
refuse  order.s  both  for  delivery  to  customers  at 
Duluth  and  Superior  and  at  outside  jioints  in  the 
territory. 

0|)erators  are,  however,  feeling  more  optimistic 
on  the  score  of  improvement  from  now  on  as 
loadings  at  Lake  Erie  ports  are  gaining,  and  ft 
is  felt  that  concerted  efforts  are  being  made  to 
relieve  the  fuel  situation  in  the  northwest.  On 
that  score  B.  A.  Galleher,  superintendent  of  the 
North  Western  Fuel  comiiany’s  docks  said  :  “We 
are  doing  better  now  in  the  way  of  soft  coal 
receipts  and  are  able  to  fill  back  orders  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  e.xtent,  but  the  market  is  tight  in  hard  coal. 
The  railroads  are  giving  good  service  in  moving 
out  stuff  from  the  docks,  and  if  we  can  only  get 
the  tonnage  up  from  down  below  we  are  in  ])osi- 
tion  to  perform  our  mission  in  getting  it  dis¬ 
tributed.” 

Duluth  coal  dealers  are  complaining  of  the 
going  into  effect  on  July  2'H,  a  switching  charge 
of  fifteen  cents  a  ton  for  moving  fuel  over  from 
the  Superior  to  Duluth  docks,  bringing  the  cost 
of  transportation  of  coal  for  that  short  distance 
up  to  sixty-nine  cents  a  ton.  The  advance  was 
in  line  with  a  recent  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  allowing  the  northwest; 
roads  to  impose  an  increase  of  fifteen  cents  a 
ton  in  their  freight  rates  on  interstate  coal  traf¬ 
fic.  As  the  advance  is  just  fifteen  cents  to  the 
Twin  Cities,  members  of  the  trade  here  consider 
that  they  are  unduly  hard  hit.  As  the  new  tariff 
of  rates  will  expire  on  October  2S,  it  is  hoped 
that  a  readjustment  will  be  made  at  that  time. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fuel  used  in  Duluth  is  supplied  from  Superior 
docks  during  the  season,  for  the  reason  that 
plants  on  the  Minnesota  side  of  the  bay  cannot 
handle  the  tonnage  required,  in  the  various  grades 
and  sizes. 

Coal  prices  are  being  firmly  held  on  the  Duluth 
and  Superior  markets.  An  advance  of  ten  cents 
a  ton  in  hard  coal  sizes  went  into  effect  on  .Aug¬ 
ust  1  in  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  markets, 
but  the  market  in  soft  coal  was  left  unchanged 
all  round.  The  demand  cannot  he  filled  in  hard 
coal  as  householders  are  showing  increasing  anx¬ 
iety  to  get  in  supplies  in  order  to  get  ahead  of  a 
possible  developing  later.  Pea  and  buckwheat 
sizes  are  almost  unobtainable,  and  orders  for 
them  are  not  being  accepted. 

In  soft  coal  Pocahontas  is  scarce,  and  it  is 
going  out  as  fast  as  it  is  unloaded  at  the  docks. 
No  cannel  coal  has  been  received  on  the  market 
here  this  season  and  smithing  coal  is  also  a 
scarce  commodity. 

Current  minimum  wholesale  market  for  coal 
f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  docks  is  as  follows : 


Egg  or  stove . $7.50 

Nut  .  7.75 

Pea  .  0.65 

Buckwheat  .  5.75 

Youghiogheny  lump  or  stove .  7.00 

Voughiogheny  run  of  pile .  6.80 

Youghiogheny  screenings  .  6.50 

Youghiogheny  splints  .  6.50 

Hocking,  lump  or  stove . ‘ .  7.00 

Hocking,  run  of  pile . ^ .  6.70 

Hocking,  screenings  .  6.00 

Pocahontas,  lumi),  egg  or  nut .  7.75 

Pocahontas,  run  of  pile .  7.00 

Pocahontas,  screenings  .  6.75 

('annel  coal  .  S.OO 

.‘Smithing  coal  .  7.50 

The  present  scale  of  retail  ipiotations  at  Duluth 

and  Superior  is  as  follows : 

Egg  or  stove . $0.50 

Nut  .  0.75 

Stove  and  nut  mixed .  0.65 

Pea  .  8.65 

Buckwheat  .  7.75 

Dust  .  4.75 

Briquets,  smokeless  .  0.75 

liriquets.  anthracite  .  0.75 

Coke,  stove  .  0.55 

('oke.  domestic  nut .  8.05 

Pocahontas,  lump,  egg  or  nut .  0.75 

Pocahontas,  mine  run .  8.75 

Pocahontas,  screenings  .  .®.50 

Youghiogheny,  lump  or  stove . 0.00 


5'oughiogheny,  dock  run .  8.75 

^'oughiogheny.  screenings  . 8.25 

Hocking,  lump  or  stove .  9.25 

Hocking,  screenings  . !  ]  6*75 

Splints,  lump  or  stove .  9.25 

Splints,  dock  run .  s!75 

.Splints,  j^reenings  .  8.25 

Cannel,  Kentucky,  cube,  Ititnp .  9.75 

Smithing  .  u[7:i 


A  considerable  tonnage  of  Illinois  coal  is  being 
brought  all-rail  into  this  territory.  The  Soo  line 
is  handling  substantial  shipments  quite  regularly 
for  distribution  at  points  on  its  road,  and  some 
of  it  is  going  into  Canadian  territory  for  the  rea- 
.ym  that  difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  obtain¬ 
ing  vessel  tonnage  to  move  coal  to  docks  at  Fort 
William  and  Port  .Arthur  on  acount  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  obtaining  down  cargoes  from  those 
points. 


Indianapolis  Trade 

Iniiianapoi.is,  Ini).,  .August  2. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence) — The  demand  for  steam  and  domes¬ 
tic  coal  in  Indiana  is  practically  unlimited.  The 
market  is  a  reflection  of  the  fuel  situation  in 
other  states  and  is  worthy  of  the  careful  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  political  agitators 
who  are  talking  of  state  and  national  govern- 
rnent  control  of  coal.  For  practically  the  first 
time  the  Indiana  operators  are  confronted  with 
a  strong  demand  from  Ohio  consumers  for  steam 
coal  who  can  not  get  what  they  want  from  the 
mines  of  their  own  state.  Ohio  never  has  been 
considered  a  market  for  Indiana  coal  yet  at  this 
time  a  great  deal  of  Indiana  mine-run  is  being 
shipped  into  that  state.  .Michigan  also  is  making 
heavy  demands  on  Indiana,  although  normally  it 
is  not  a  buyer  of  Indiana  steam  coal.  Michigan 
and  Ohio  are  cited  to  show  that  the  conditions 
attending  the  production  and  .sale  ol  Indiana  coal 
are  unusual  to  say  the  least. 

The  Indiana  operators  also  have  a  very  strong 
demand  from  the  northwest  which  is  coming  to 
this  state  for  more  coal  than  ever  before.  The 
Chicago  demand  also  is  strong.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  apparent  why  there  is  practically 
no  chance  to  stock  steam  coal  in  this  state  and 
which  prices  should  be  steady  to  strong. 

The  feature  of  the  market  that  is  most  disturb¬ 
ing  is  the  fact  that  the  retailers  are  buying  prac¬ 
tically  no  domestic  coal  in  this  state.  The  big 
reason  is  that  most  of  the  domestic  consumers 
seem  to  have  the  idea  that  the  state  or  federal 
governments  will  reduce  the  price  of  coal  and  that 
they  can  make  money  by  waiting.  \\’hat  is  liable 
to  happen  is  that  at  the  first  sign  of  cold  weather 
the  average  consumer  will  discover  that  his  coal 
bin  is  empty.  Then  he  will  rush  to  the  retailer 
and  the  latter  won't  be  able  to  make  immediate 
deliveries  because  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  op¬ 
erators  will  be  able  to  supply  the  domestic  coal  in 
large  quantities  because  of  the  extraordinary  de¬ 
mand  for  steam  coal.  The  outlook  is  not  the 
brightest  for  the  buyers  and  the  average  operator 
in  Indiana  is  expressing  regret  over  conditions. 
If  the  domestic  consumers  who  are  refusing  to 
buy  now  are  unable  to  get  coal  when  they  want 
it  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  they  will  im¬ 
mediately  blame  the  operators  although  they  are 
being  warned  to  buy  now  and  do  whatever  they 
can  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of  a  fuel  famine. 

The  production  of  coal  at  the  Indiana  mines  has 
not  been  at  a  maximum  for  some  time  notwith¬ 
standing  the  reports  that  the  car  supply  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  Many  mines  were  closed  down 


from  one  to  two  days  last  week.  The  following 
prices  are  being  quoted  by  the  wholesalers : 

F.  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Indiana —  Mines  Indianapolis 

Mine  run  . $2.50@2.75  $.'?.05@'3.30 

Egg  and  nut .  2.75(ff3.00  3.30(^3.55 

inch  steam  lump .  2.75@3.00  3.30(^3.55 

Screenings  .  2.50(®2.75  3.05@3.30 

Domestic  lump,  4  inch .  3.00(^3.25  3.55@3.80 


lowing  prices  for  August : 

Indiana  lump,  forked . $5.00 

Indiana  mine  run  .  4.50 

Indiana  nut  and  slack .  4.25 

Linton  No.  4  lump,  forked .  5.50 

Eastern  nut  and  slack .  5.50 

Paragon  lump,  forke«l .  6.00 

Brazil  block,  forked .  6.00 

Franklin  lump,  forked .  6.50 

Kanawha  lump,  forked .  8.25 

Kentucky  lump,  forked .  8.50 

Ohio  Hocking  lump,  forked .  S.25 

Pokanaw  .  S.50 

Jellico  lump,  forked .  8.50 

Ohio  Jackson  lump,  forked . . . .  ^-00 

Indianapolis  by-products  coke  (all  sizes) .  7.70 

Pocahontas  nut  and  slack .  8.00 

Pocahontas  mine  run  .  8.50 

Pocahontas  shoveled  lump .  9.00 

Pocahontas  forked  lump .  9.50 

t'annel  lump,  forked .  9.00 

Anthracite,  grate  .  9.50 

Anthracite,  egg  .  9.50 

Anthracite,  stove  .  9.75 

Anthracite,  che.stnut  . 10.00 

Blossburg  smithing  . 11.00 

C'itizens  by-product  coke .  7.80 
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Cleveland  Trade 

Clkvei.ani),  Onro,  August  3. —  {S/^ccial  Corrc- 
st'ondence.) — The  big  (luestioii  before  the  coal 
shippers  now  is  to  secure  a  movement  of  lake 
trips,  instead  of  going  light  when  they  are  not 
able  to  secure  cargoes  at  once.  It  has  been  the 
custom  of  boats  to  do  this  in  the  past,  but  condi¬ 
tions  are  so  different  now  from  the  usual  that 
no  capacity  should  he  lost,  if  possible  to  make  use 
of  it. 

The  matter  was  brought  forcibly  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  shippers  by  the  cry  from  the  north¬ 
west  for  a  greater  supply  of  coal.  It  is  said  that 
the  docks  are  able  to  accumulate  practically  no 
coal  for  fall  and  winter  because  of  the  present 
heavy  demand.  Some  of  the  northwestern  rail¬ 
roads  were  also  complaining  because  of  threat¬ 
ened  shortage. 

Coal  shippers  have  been  doing  all  they  could 
to  keep  coal  moving  at  top  speed  through  the 
Lake  Erie  Bituminous  Coal  Exchange,  but  this 
organization  cannot  control  railroads,  boats  and 
production  without  the  closest  co-operation  of  all 
three.  It  is  claimed  that  the  docks  at  Toledo  had 
not  been  giving  proper  service  and  that  embar¬ 
goes  on  some  of  the  coal  roads  had  stopped  the 
movement  of  coal  just  at  a  time  when  it  should 
have  been  going  forward  at  a  maximum  speed. 

A  meeting  of  coal  shippers  was  held  in  the 
office  of  Harry  Coulby,  president  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Steamship  Company,  Tuesday,  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  for  making  the  best  possible 
use  of  all  facilities.  Plans  for  handling  cargoes 
more  rapidly  and  doing  away  with  embargoes 
were  discussed.  It  was  decided  that  the  ship¬ 
pers,  associated  with  the  Coal  Exchange,  shall 
hereafter  hold  daily  meetings  and  work  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  ore  shippers,  with  a  view 
to  improving  dispatch.  Shippers  will  report  each 
day  how  much  coal  they  have  lined  up  in  the 
different  pools  and  the  amount  of  vessel  capacity 
available.  As  shippers  have  traded  coal  in  an 
effort  to  secure  better  dispatch,  they  will  also 
try  out  the  plan  of  trading  vessel  tonnage,  so 
that  any  vessel  at  hand  may  secure  a  cargo  at 
once  and  get  away  on  its  trip  without  delay. 

An  embargo  has  existed  on  the  roads  running 
into  Toledo  since  the  middle  of  last  month,  and 
shippers  with  plenty  of  vessel  capacity  have  been 
in  the  same  plight  as  those  who  are  short  on 
tonnage.  It  is  believed  that  the  new  plan  will 
improve  conditions  at  that  point  and  also,  at  San¬ 
dusky,  where  there  has  been  considerable  delay 
from  time  to  time. 

Complaints  of  shippers  that  they  cannot  get 
wild  tonnage  brought  the  reply  from  vessel  men 
that  if  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  freight  rate, 
plenty  of  tonnage  can  be  secured.  Mr.  Coulby 
expressed  the  belief  that  coal  can  be  moved  as 
rapidly  as  it  comes  forward  at  fifty  cents  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior.  He  said  the  vessel  men 
want  to  do  their  part  in  taking  care  of  the  north¬ 
western  situation  and  if  they  do  not  do  it,  “we 
will  have  to  get  after  them.” 

A  meeting  of  the  coal  shippers  was  held  at 
the  offices  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  today 
to  make  arrangements  for  daily  conferences  here¬ 
after. 

Last  Thursday  a  meeting  of  Governor  Cox’s 
coal  committee  was  held  here  to  discuss  the  lake 
situation.  It  was  called  in  answer  to  complaints 
from  the  northwest,  although  the  committee  was 
appointed  primarily  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  Ohio.  The  claim  had  been  made 
that  many  vessels  made  their  return  trips  light 
and  the  committee  endeavored  to  ascertain 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  have  them  all 
take  coal  cargoes..  J.  M.  Roan,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  presided,  and  representatives  of  coal 
companies  and  coal-carrying  railroads  were 
present. 

The  committee  learned  that  railroads,  boats 
and  coal  mines  would  have  to  operate  in  close 
unison,  if  the  full  facilities  of  all  carriers  are 
to  he  utilized.  Mines  are  in  position  to  increase 
their  output  to  a  considerable  degree  and  there 
seems  to  be  plenty  of  boats.  The  task  of  getting 
the  coal  to  the  docks  and  taking  the  ore  away, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  Ijoats  moving, 
falls  to  the  railroads.  With  plenty  of  equip¬ 
ment,  they  could  easily  do  their  part,  but  with 
what  they  have  they  can  improve  only  through 
a  steady  use  of  the  cars  and  engines  they  have. 

The  Hocking  Valley  and  Toledo  &  Ohio  Cen¬ 
tral  reported  that  they  are  giving  a  100  per  cent 
car  supply  to  the  docks  at  Toledo.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  reported  that  it  is  furnishing  a  sixty  per 
cent  supply ;  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  seventy-two 
per  cent,  and  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  eighty 
per  cent. 

At  this  meeting  the  Ohio  Mine  Workers 
pledged  the  support  of  its.  members  to  the  plan 


of  producing  the  greatest  amount  of  coal  pos¬ 
sible.  They  asked  that  cars  be  furnished  the 
mines  in  sufficient  numbers  to  give  the  miners 
steady  work.  The  organization  was  represented 
by  Vice  President  Lee  Hall  and  Secretary  G.  W. 
Savage. 

It  is  stated  that  the  lake  movc-ment  for  July 
was  as  heavy  as  for  the  same  month  last  year, 
when  the  fleet  loaded  9,750,157  tons.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  the  amount  for  the  month 
is  shown  to  be  more  than  ]0,000,()0()  tons,  when 
all  the  reports  are  received. 

A  large  numher  of  boats  were  named  to  take 
coal  this  week  and  so  far  the  tonnage  utilized 
has  been  fair.  Coal  from  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict  has  been  slow  in  coming  to  the  loading 
ports,  but  the  reports  from  other  points  indicate 
a  fair  output. 

Governor  Cox’s  committee,  it  seems,  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  plan  of  allowing  brokers  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  twenty-five  cents  for  handling  coal. 
Chairman  J.  M.  Roan  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
he  will  see  that  coal  is  secured  directly  from  the 
mines  at  $3  and  $3.50  for  all  who  cannot  obtain 
it  at  that  figure.  He  does  not  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  fact  that  some  consumers,  at  least, 
prefer  to  buy  their  coal  of  brokers,  because  of 
the  service  they  can  give  and  which  the  operators 
cannot  always  furnish. 


Omaha  Trade 

Omaha,  Neb.,  August  2. —  (Sfecial  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  coal  business,  along  with  a  good 
many  other  lines,  has  been  practically  a  dead  issue 
the  last  couple  of  weeks,  owing  to  the  extremely 
hot  weather.  People  are  inclined  to  almost  for¬ 
get  completely  about  coal  when  the  mercury  is 
ranging  around  100  and  over. 

There  has  been  little  if  any  change  the  last 
few  weeks  in  the  coal  situation  in  this  territory. 
A  good  portion  of  the  public,  it  appears,  simply 
seem  to  think  that  their  coal  troubles  have  been 
entirely  settled  and  that  they  need  not  worry  any 
further  about  it  since  the  newspapers  announced 
that  the  government  had  taken  a  hand  in  setting 
prices,  and  they  seem  to  overlook  entirely  the 
more  important  fact  that  it  will  be  a  case  of  being 
able  to  get  fuel  later  instead  of  getting  it  at  any 
certain  price. 

For  the  most  part  dealers  have  all  available 
room  filled  with  various  grades  of  soft  coal  and 
very  little  coal  is  being  delivered  t<3  the  consumer, 
mostly  for  the  above  mentioned  reason  and,  to 
some  extent,  for  the  reason  that  labor  to  handle 
coal  is  extremely  scarce,  and  as  the  storage  ca¬ 
pacity  of  by  far  the  biggest  percentage  of  the 
dealers  is  very  limited  there  is  practically  no  new 
buying  at  all. 

The  dealers  throughout  this  territory  have 
surely  done  their  part  in  storing  all  the  coal 
they  could  and  it  will  not  be  their  fault  if  they 
are  unable  to  supply  fuel  later  on  in  the  season 
to  their  customers  who  are  in  position  to  put  in 
their  winter  supply  during  the  summer  months, 
and  it  would  seem  that  in  justice  to  these  dealers 
and,  in  fact,  to  the  public  at  large,  the  public 
should  be  advised  to  not  delay  in  getting  in  a 
supply  of  fuel.  This  could  be  done,  no  doubt, 
from  the  same  source  and  through  the  public 
press  in  the  same  way  that  the  report  went  out 
about  reduction  of  prices  by  the  government  and 
which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  consumers 
all  over  the  country  discontinuing  their  storing 
of  coal.  As  there  seems  to  be  little  likelihood  of 
prices  being  any  lower  a  statement  of  this  kind, 
if  made  from  the  proper  source,  is  almost  due 
the  public,  in  order  to  set  them  right  on  the  coal 
question. 


Kansas  City  Trade 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  August  2. — Anxiety  is  the 
keynote  of  the  situation  on  the  Arkansas  City 
market  and  this  includes  the  operators,  whole¬ 
salers  and  large  consumers.  The  striking  miners 
of  the  southeastern  Kansas  district  have  been 
causing  a  great  deal  of  handicap  to  the  industry 
in  general.  Recently  there  was  called  by  Ale.xan- 
der  Howat,  president  of  the  miners’  union  of 
this  district,  a  strike  of  one  thousand  miners,  and 
later  ordered  out  the  miners  in  five  additional 
mines.  Fourteen  mines  in  tlve  Osage  district  are 
and  have  been  idle  for  some  time.  The  original 
strike  affected  five  pits,  three  of  which  belonged 
to  the  Ellsworth  Klaner  Company,  one  to  the 
Patterson  Company  and  one  to  the  McMahon 
Company.  Two  Skidmore-Patterson  pits  in 
Cherokee  county,  one  Hamilton  pit  at  Hume, 
Mo.,  the  A.  Hubert  pit  at  Mendon,  Mo.,  and  the 
Cherokee-Girard  Fuel  Company’s  pit  at  Mendon, 
Mo.,  are  the  mines  affected  by  the  new  order  of 
the  union.  Deep  shafts  of  the  Hamilton  Com¬ 


pany  at  Radley,  Cherokee  and  Anna,  Kans.,  are 
the  shafts  affected. 

On  top  of  this  troulde  and  slate  of  affairs  the 
industry  has  been  further  paralyzed  by  a  petition 
recently  submitted  to  Governor  Capper  of 
Kansas,  by  eight  thousand  miners  in  southeastern 
Kansas  district  largely  employed  in  the  mines  of 
the  Western  Coal  &  Mining  Company,  which 
ga\e  the  Govei nor  untd  August  1  to  lower  the 
cost  of  living  for  the  miners  and  to  revoke  the 
state  law  which  prohiliits  liecr  in  the  state  of 
Kansas. 

At  first  blush  the  situation  is  somewhat  humor¬ 
ous  m  that  the  Austrians,  Italians  and  French 
that  form  the  labor  units  at  the  mines  should 
demand  that  a  governor  revoke  a  state  law  as  a 
price  of  their  labor  at  the  mines.  Vet  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  where  this  is  taking  place  and  the  situation 
IS  better  understood,  it  is  much  more  serious 
than  one  not  acquainted  with  the  facts  could 
imagine.  Should  the  miners  walk  out  as  they 
have  declared  that  they  would  do  providing  the 
Governor  does  not  meet  with  their  demands,  al¬ 
most  the  entire  production  of  the  southeastern 
Kansas  districts  will  be  tied  up. 

The  foreigners  accustomed  to  having  beer  in 
their  homes  in  their  own  country  have  learned 
that  it  is  wrong  to  sell  it  in  Kansas,  but  have 
not  learned  that  it  is  a  crime  to  have  it  in  their 
homes  there  or  to  drink  it  in  Kansas.  The 
recent  passage  of  the  “bone  dry”  law  in  Kansas 
banished  the  beer  from  the  homes  of  the  miners. 
The  miners  declare  that  the  water  furnished 
them  by  the  operators  is  of  a  quality  that  is  unlit 
for  drinking  purposes  aiul  that  they  therefore 
have  to  have  beer  and  wines. 

Mr.  Lukins  recently  said  that  it  was  thought 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  to  take  care 
of  the  business  by  the  consumers  agreeing  to 
an  increased  price  for  coal  at  the  niines,  until 
this  latter  trouble  came  up.  It  is  the  consensus 
of  opinion  among  coal  operators  here  that  the 
greatest  trouble  likely  to  result  from  the  strike 
would  be  the  inability  of  the  railway  lines  to 
handle  the  product  later.  If  the  supply  once 
gets  short,  the  railway  lines,  which  now  are  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  in  tran.sporting  all  that  is  needed,  will 
face  an  insurmountable  handicap. 

Denver  Trade 

De.nveu,  August  2. — (.Special  Correspondence.) 
— The  splendid  demand  for  all  grades  of  Colo¬ 
rado  coal  continues  and  orders  received  cover 
a  wide  territory.  The  local  demand  for  stor¬ 
age  is  especially  heavy.  The  tonnage  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  mines  is  limited  only  by  the  supply 
of  labor. 

An  interesting  report  by  the  state  coal  mine 
inspector  has  just  been  made  public.  It  dis¬ 
closes  the  fact  that  on  account  of  the  labor 
shortage  the  mines  are  only  able  to  turn  out 
a  three-fourths  cajiacity  tonnage,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  a  hundred  per  cent  de¬ 
mand  exists.  Figures  for  the  first  five  months 
of  1917  give  a  total  output  for  the  state  of 
5,249,504  tons,  which  is  an  increase  of  1,349,(H)4 
tons  over  the  corresponding  period  of  19 Ki. 
The  five  months’  tonnage  is  classified  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Anthracite,  29,297  tons;  bituminous,  3,713,152 
tons;  semi-bituminous,  482,877  tons;  li.gnite, 
1,024,178  tons. 

Since  the  delivery  of  this  summary,  a  sup¬ 
plementary  report  has  been  issued,  showing 
that  the  production  for  June  is  991,825  tons, 
making  the  total  for  the  first  half  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  0, 243, 982  tons.  The  last  report  also 
shows  that  the  tonnage  is  steadily  increasing. 

Unless  labor  trouble  curtails  the  output,  the 
present  year’s  production  will  break  all  rec¬ 
ords.  Present  indications  are  not  encouraging 
for  peaceful  labor  conditions,  and  this  fact, 
coupled  with  increased  cost  of  production, 
point  to  almost  inevitable  increases  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  the  consumer.  The  following  retail 
lirices  are  furnished  liy  the  Rocky  Mountain 
I'ucl  Company: 


I  Ann|) 

Nut 

. *7  00 

<(;..’»o 

Walscnburg  . 

(i.OO 

. 

li  00 

. 

(i.OO 

(lorliani  . 

.  fi.OO 

.  (>.00 

.  7.00 

(i  .‘lO 

Miscellaneous  lignite  grades .  (>.00  ... 

All  grades  of  slack  are  more  than  plentiful 
and  the  demand  is  slow.  In  view  of  present 
and  future  conditions,  however,  there  has  been 
no  appreciable  slump  in  prices. 

The  following  jirices  are  ruling  for  lignite 
coal,  f.  o.  b.  mines:  Denver  delivery,  lump,  $;: 
to  $:i.5():  mine  run,  $2  to  $2.15:  slack,  $1.50  to 
$].(>().  For  delivery  to  country  points.  lnm|>. 
$:i.25  to  $3.75;  mine  run,  $2.15;  slack,  $1.00. 
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New  York  Trade 

Consumers  and  Retailers  Alarmed  Over 
Shortage  of  Anthracite  Stocks — Bitumi¬ 
nous  Demand  Unabated  with  Consumers 
Urging  Immediate  Deliveries 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
New  York,  August  2. 

The  anthracite  trade  has  now  entered  upon  the 
last  of  what  is  known  as  the  summer  months. 
On  September  1st,  prices  reach  the  full  winter 
schedule  on  the  domestic  sizes  of  coal,  and  by 
that  time  in  many  sections  of  the  territories  that 
take  great  quantities  of  anthracite,  temperatures 
will  be  getting  low  enough  so  that  some  coal  will 
lie  needed  for  domestic  consumption.  The  trade 
are  hopeful  that  August  will  show  a  maximum 
production,  in  keeping  with  the  large  production 
of  the  last  three  months,  thus  helping  out  what 
is  considered  by  the  best  informed  coal  men  to 
be  a  very  grave  situation  as  concerns  supply. 

If  we  are  to  believe  reports,  many  sections  of 
the  country  are  but  poorly  supplied  with  stocks, 
and  one  hears  rumors  that  in  certain  sections,  so 
insistent  are  the  demands  of  consumers  upon  re¬ 
tail  dealers  for  supplies,  that  the  retail  dealers 
would  willingly  come  into  the  markets  and  pay 
heavy  premiums  over  the  prescribed  Federal 
Trade  Commission’s  ideas  of  prices,  were  they 
able  to  find  the  sellers.  In  fact,  it  appears  that 
there  are  many  consumers  of  anthracite  who  are 
concerned  more  about  the  supply  of  coal  than 
about  the  price. 

The  week  considerable  apprehension  exists  in 
the  producing  regions  over  the  meetings  of  the 
conscription  or  exemption  boards.  So  far  no 
word  has  come  from  those  in  authority  at  Wash¬ 
ington  that  would  exempt  men  engaged  in  mining, 
and  this  matter  is  left  entirely  to  the  exemption 
boards.  Operators  are  apprehensive  that  many 
men  occupying  important  positions,  that  are  es¬ 
sential  in  the  complicated  work  of  mining  anthra¬ 
cite,  will  be  accepted  by  the  boards  for  service, 
and  that  the  positions  that  these  men  occupy  can¬ 
not  be  readily  filled.  Already  the  mining  regions 
are  short  of  many  men  that  are  needed  for  certain 
peculiar  and  important  work.  One  cannot  go  out 
onto  the  street  and  hire  a  laborer  to  perform  the 
tasks,  which,  while  not  technical,  may  require 
men  of  more  than  the  average  intelligence  and 
ability.  In  short,  operators  fear  that  the  exemp¬ 
tion  boards  may  not  fully  understand  the  great 
difference  that  exists  in  the  qualifications  of  men 
that  are  needed  for  underground  work  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  needed  for  common  surface 
work. 

Certain  New  England  sections  are  said  to  have 
received  some  relief  from  the  full  trainloads  of 
coal  that  have  been  distributed  there  for  the  past 
two  weeks.  For  western  shipment,  a  good  many 
box  cars  are  being  used  at  present.  Water  ship¬ 
ment  of  anthracite  to  New  England  will  show  a 
falling  off  from  last  year,  due  to  the  shortage 
not  only  of  barges,  but  of  tugs,  a  good  number 
of  which  have  been  converted  to  war  and  other 
uses. 

Prices  are  being  kept  on  the  domestic  coals, 
very  closely  in  line  with  the  ideas  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  but  the  steam  sizes,  also  pea, 
are  selling  in  line  with  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  Pea  coal  is  in  very  active  demand,  and 
is  bringing  premiums  when  sold  by  individuals 
of  as  much  as  $1.50  to  $2  per  ton  over  the  com¬ 
pany  circular  prices. 

The  steam  sizes  are  in  more  plentiful  supply, 
and  prices  are  much  easier  at  tidewater  than  at 
the  the  mines.  Pea  sells  at  New  York  piers  at 
$5.25  to  $6.  Buckwheat  brings  $4.25  to  $4.50 ;  rice 
$3.25  to  $3.50,  and  barley  $2.50  to  $3. 

Individuals  secure  $7.25  to  $7.50  for  egg,  stove 
and  nut,  on  a  basis  with  red  ash  prices. 

The  circular  price  for  Reading  coal,  August 
loading,  at  Port  Reading,  New  York  harbor, 
shows  :  White  ash  egg,  $7.75  ;  stove,  $6 ;  chestnut, 
$6.05. 

Prices  in  strict  conformity  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  wishes  on  independent  coals  sold 
to  jobbers  would  mean  ninety  cents  per  ton  added 
to  above  prices  of  the  Reading. 

The  Bituminous  Situation 

During  the  week  the  great  shortage  of  bitu¬ 
minous  in  many  sections  of  the  east  has  been 
further  stressed  by  the  action  of  many  buyers 
who  are  trying  through  jobbing  houses  to  secure 
immediate  shipments  of  coal  irrespective  of  price. 
According  to  jobbers,  it  is  not  unusual  for  buy¬ 
ers  to  be  willing  to  pay  $5  per  ton  for  coal, 
whereas  the  price  per  gross  ton  at  the  mines, 
according  to  the  recent  Washington  conference, 
is  $3.36. 


It  is  very  evident  that  there  is  not  enough  coal 
being  mined  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  purposes  of  immediate  consumption  and 
storage,  and  many  large  consuming  interests  are 
taking  the  position  that  they  have  got  to  increase 
their  stocks  of  coal  during  the  next  month  or 
two,  or  perhaps  face  a  shortage  later  on  which 
may  prove  embarrassing. 

As  regards  price,  practically  all  the  representa¬ 
tive  producers  and  jobbers  are  adhering  closely  to 
the  agreement  as  to  prices  and  commissions  en¬ 
tered  into  at  the  Washington  conference.  It  was 
perhaps  unfortunate  to  the  trade  that  this  con¬ 
ference  let  the  bars  down  so  far  as  fixing  the 
prices  of  coal  going  into  Canada  was  concerned. 
As  a  result,  a  great  many  producing  interests 
who  might  have  supplied  the  domestic  spot  market 
with  coal  at  the  fixed  price,  have  shopped  around 
trying  to  find  orders  for  Canadian  business,  which 
would  enable  them  to  secure  $1  to  $1.50  per  ton 
over  the  Washington  agreement  price.  Conse- 
cpiently  a  great  deal  of  coal  has  gone  into  Canada 
and  has  further  accentuated  the  shortage  in  the 
east,  and  has  no  doubt  further  aggravated  the 
car  shortage. 

Concerning  the  efforts  of  the  New  England 
Committee  to  have  solid  trainloads  of  coal  moved 
from  certain  territory  all-rail  into  New  England, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  this  movement,  if  put  into 
effect,  from  fields  not  already  shipping  coal  all¬ 
rail  into  New  England  territory,  will  greatly  re¬ 
tard  any  increase  in  production,  which  both  the 
operators  and  the  railroads  are  now  trying  to 
bring  about.  It  is  stated  that  as  a  result  of  the 
shortage  of  coal  at  the  principal  Atlantic  ports, 
coastwise  vessel  rates  have  eased  off  considerably, 
being  quoted  now  at  just  about  one-half  of  what 
was  the  prevailing  rate  for  many  months.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  cars  can  be  much  better  employed 
running  between  the  mines  and  the  various  load¬ 
ing  piers,  and  then  having  coal  transported  by 
boats  to  the  leading  New  England  points,  than 
by  shipping  all-rail  into  New  England  territory, 
as  most  of  the  cars  that  would  go  in  on  solid 
trainload  movements  would  go  to  consumers  who 
have  no  facilities  for  unloading,  and  delays  would 
come  about  in  unloading  and  in  the  returning  of 
cars,  which  would  unquestionably  bring  about  a 
more  serious  shortage  of  cars  at  the  mines  in 
those  sections  that  would  make  up  these  solid 
trainload  shipments. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  publish  the  state¬ 
ment  that  is  now  issued  weekly  by  the  Geological 
Survey,  showing  the  production  and  movement 
of  coal,  which  shows  that  for  the  week  ending 
July  14,  there  was  only  a  slight  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  full  time  capacity  realized  in  actual 
output.  Advices  this  week  from  the  mining  re¬ 
gions  this  week  show  that  the  car  situation  is  not 
materially  improved,  and  that  there  has  been  a 
strike  of  miners  employed  at  mines  on  the  Salis¬ 
bury  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which 
will  disturb  production  considerably  in  this  terri¬ 
tory. 

On  Wednesday,  pooling  became  general  at  all 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ports,  whereas  up  to  this 
time  it  had  been  tried  out  only  at  several  of  the 
ports,  and  with  these  sufficient  time  had  not 
elapsed  to  state  whether  or  not  the  scheme  would 
prove  successful.  As  was  stated  last  week,  the 
principal  New  River  and  Pocahontas  operators 
are  not  going  into  the  scheme  to  pool  coal  at 
Hampton  Roads,  fearing  further  Government 
prosecution  if  they  take  this  step.  They  have 
asked  that  the  authorities  in  Washington  make  a 
ruling  on  this  case,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
advice  from  the  Department  of  Justice,  they  have 
decided  for  the  time  being  to  stay  out  of  the  pool. 

Much  interest  attaches  in  the  trade  in  the  move¬ 
ment  made  by  several  of  the  bituminous  roads  to 
curtail  the  activities  of  what  are  known  as  the 
wagon  loaders.  Last  week  the  Buffalo,  Rochester 
&  Pittsburgh,  stopped  furnishing  them  cars,  and 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  followed  this  step  by  fur¬ 
nishing  the  wagon  loaders  with  box  cars  only. 

Prices  on  coals  for  spot  sale  at  New  York  har¬ 
bor  ports  are  held  within  the  lines  laid  down  at 
Washington.  Coals  for  bunker  purposes  are 
held  at  $6.25  to  $6.75,  and  $1  per  ton  additional 
is  being  paid  in  some  instances  for  cargoes  along¬ 
side. 

The  Vessel  Situation 

Off  shore  rates  are  advancing  while  coastwise 
and  sound  rates  are  easier. 

Current  rates  of  freight  are  about  as  follows: 

From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
to  Portland,  $2.50;  to  Bangor,  $2.50  to  $3.75;  to 
Sound  ports,  $2  to  $2.50. 

From  New  York  to  Boston,  $1.75  to  $2;  to 
Portland,  $2.25;  to  Providence,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
New  Bedford,  $1.75;  to  New  Haven,  75  to  80 
cents;  to  Bridgeport,  65  to  75  cents.  Harbor 
rates  are  practically  stationary  at  from  25  to  35 
cents. 


Nezu  York  Trade  Briefs 

W.  L.  Connell,  the  well  known  Scranton  an¬ 
thracite  operator,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  New 
York. 

Thomas  F.  Farrell,  general  manager  of  the 
Pocahontas  Fuel. Company,  is  away  on  his  annual 
vacation. 

E.  D.  Aspinwall,  of  the  F.  C.  Russell  offices  at 
No.  1  Broadway,  was  back  on  the  job  this  week, 
after  a  two  weeks’  vacation. 

George  P.  Daniels,  sales  manager  of  the  Smoke¬ 
less  Fuel  Company  of  Cincinnati,  was  a  recent 
visitor  to  the  New  York  office  of  the  company. 

B.  H.  Warford,  manager  of  bituminous  sales 
of  Knickerbocker  Fuel  Company,  of  No.  1  Broad¬ 
way,  returned  Monday  from  a  visit  to  various 
coal  operations  in  the  central  Pennsylvania 
region. 

The  Unity  Coal  Company,  Inc.,  of  Manhattan, 
was  granted  a  charter  last  week.  The  capital 
stock  is  $25,000.  Incorporators  are  F.  L.  and  H. 
Patten,  I.  I.  and  C.  O’Sullivan  of  Pacific  street, 
Brooklyn. 

M.  C.  Jones,  treasurer  of  the  Ephraim  Creek 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  of  No.  11  Broadway,  has 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  mines  of  his  company 
in  the  New  River  section  of  West  Virginia,  and 
to  Cincinnati. 

Arthur  J.  MacBride,  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Company,  of  No.  1  Broad¬ 
way,  is  at  his  home  in  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  re¬ 
covering  from  an  injury  recently  sustained  to  his 
leg.  He  is  expected  to  return  to  his  office  very 
soon. 

The  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Boston,  has  opened  a  New  York 
office  on  the  eleventh  floor  of  No.  17  Battery 
place.  Henry  Plauth,  formerly  connected  with 
A.  W.  Hillebrand  Company  of  No.  1  Broadway, 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  new  office. 

E.  A.  Brevoort,  Jr.,  of  Frederic  A.  Potts  & 
Co.,  of  No.  143  Liberty  street,  took  a  motor  trip 
up  New  York  state  over  the  week-end  as  the 
guest  of  Howard  G.  Dewey,  the  well  known  coal 
man  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Brevoort  re¬ 
turned  via  Scranton,  where  he  visited  certain 
anthracite  operations. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  of  No. 
17  Battery  place,  held  on  Monday,  there  was  de¬ 
clared  a  dividend  of  114  per  cent  (75  cents  per 
share),  of  the  accumulated  earnings  of  the  cor* 
pany,  payable  on  August  10th,  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  on  August  6th. 

C.  E.  Bockus,  president  of  the  Clinchfield  Coal 
Corporation,  left  on  Monday  night  for  Washing¬ 
ton,  from  which  place  he  continued  to  Norton, 
Va.,  where  a  conference  of  West  Virginia 
operators  will  be  held  today  (Thursday),  to  ap¬ 
portion  the  tonnage  of  coal  which  will  be  re¬ 
quired  from  the  Virginia  mines  for  Government 
purposes. 

Charles  E.  Lester,  president  of  Hartwell-Lester, 
Inc.,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  took  a  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  from  the  offices  and  sales  managers  of  his 
company  for  a  trip  to  the  operations  of  the 
Traders  Coal  Company  near  Scranton  on  Friday 
of  last  week.  Saturday  was  spent  by  the  party  in 
going  through  the  mines  and  in  visiting  points  of 
interest  in  that  section. 

One  of  the  interesting  events  of  last  week  in 
New  York  harbor  was  the  hoisting  of  the  stars 
and  stripes  over  the  German  steamship  Vaterland, 
which  has  for  more  than  three  years  occupied  a 
berth  at  Hoboken,  across  the  Hudson  from  New 
York  City.  Since  war  was  declared  against  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Vaterland  has  been  undergoing  repairs 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  Government  has  spent 
more  than  $1,000,000  in  putting  this  monster 
steamship  in  first  class  shape.  As  there  was  no 
drydock  in  this  country  large  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  ship,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  divers 
to  scrape  her  hull  and  test  the  many  thousands 
of  rivets. 

Benjamin  S.  Hinckley,  who  recently  resigned  as 
purchasing  agent  for  the  Boston  &  Maine  Rail¬ 
road,  has  incorporated  the  Hinckley  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  with  offices  at  No.  112  Water  street,  Boston, 
and  has  made  connections  with  several  responsible 
operating  companies.  Mr.  Hinckley  has  for  the 
past  twelve  years  handled  the  coal  departments  of 
New  Haven  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroads, 
and  his  experience  has  eminently  fitted  him  to  give 
his  customers  efficient  service.  In  view  of  the 
present  abnormal  conditions  in  the  coal  trade,  his 
experience  in  the  transportation  field  will  be  of 
special  value.  Mr.  Hinckley  held  the  position  of 
engineer  of  te'sts  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  for 
five  years  and  will  without  doubt  give  his  cus¬ 
tomers  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  points  of  economical  coal  consumption. 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

Intense  Hot  Weather  Causes  Slight  Lull  in 
Anthracite  Household  Buying — Bitumi¬ 
nous  in  Strong  Demand  with  Production 
Unimproved 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  2. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — With  the  thermometer  ranging 
around  the  hundred  mark  for  several  days  this 
week  it  is  but  natural  that  buying  of  domestic 
sizes  of  anthracite  by  householders  should  ease 
off.  Consumers  have  been  hunting  cool  places, 
and  consequently  they  have  not  been  bothering 
the  retail  dealers  about  deliveries.  In  turn  the 
retail  dealer,  .now  that  the  consumer  is  not  hang¬ 
ing  about  his  neck,  is  giving  the  wholesaler  a 
chance  to  catch  his  breath. 

However,  the  wholesale  companies  have  their 
books  still  pretty  well  filled  with  orders.  It  is 
very  fair  to  assume  that  most  of  them  can  keep 
their  product  moving  throughout  the  present 
month  without  going  out  for  more  business. 
Some  of  the  companies  would  welcorne  a  chance 
to  store  some  coal.  Here  we  are  in  the_  last 
month  of  summer,  so  to  speak,  and  practically 
no  coal  except  a  very  small  quantity  of  buck¬ 
wheat  and  just  a  little  pea  has  gone  into  storage. 
Production  is  about  as  good  as  can  be  expected. 
Miners  will  not  work  full  time  no  matter  how 
pressing  the  requirement.  The  past  week  _  has 
seen  numerous  mines  tied  up  by  petty  strikes. 
The  trade  in  this  territory  have  been  assured  by 
the  new  owners  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  that  this  coal  will  not  be  withdrawn  from 
this  territory,  which  has  consumed  an  important 
percentage  of  its  tonnage  for  a  great  many  years. 

The  steam  coals  are  easier.  Prices  on  rice  and 
barley,  especially,  have  been  dragging  at  tide,  but 
much  stronger  for  line  delivery.  Pea  is  in  good 
demand,  and  individual  op'erators  appear  to  have 
no  trouble  in  getting  handsome  premiums  for  it 
over  the  company  prices. 

The  bituminous  demand  grows  stronger.  Some 
of  the  important  houses  report  this  week  a  very 
urgent  demand  from  New  Kngland  interests  for 
coal.  They  want  coal  so  badly  that  they  do  not 
confine  their  orders  to  the  $3  for  net  ton  price. 
Buyers  are  eager,  it  appears,  to  pay  from  $4  to 
$5  per  gross  ton  at  the  mines.  That  they  can  only 
buy  but  a  small  tonnage  at  these  prices  shows 
how  closely  the  operators  are  holding  to  the 
Washington  price  agreement. 

Production  has  not  improved.  The  fear  is 
general  that  the  draft  is  going  to  further  rob 
the  mines  of  many  needed  men,  men  who  the 
operators  cannot  replace,  due  to  the  calls  from 
every  industry  for  labor. 

The  wagon  shippers  of  bituminous  from  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  will  appeal  to  Washington 
against  the  threatened  discontinuance  of  car  serv¬ 
ice.  Some  of  the  roads  have  cut  them  off  en¬ 
tirely;  others  are  giving  them  box  cars  only. 
This  creates  quite  a  handicap  for  them.  The 
wagon  shippers  claim  to  have  a  trade  that  will 
reach  3,000,000  tons  annually,  and  that  6,000  men 
are  employed. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs  , 

Frederic  Landstreet,  of  Swayne  &  Co.,  is  away 
on  his  vacation. 

S.  B.  Thorne,  president  of  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co., 
was  at  the  Philadelphia  offices  of  his  company 
on  Tuesday. 

Howard  W.  Perrin  is  being  congratulated  on 
all  sides  upon  his  selection  by  the  new  owners 
of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  to  handle  the 
entire  sales  of  this  coal  in  the  future. 

Samuel  Heilner  of  Percy  Heilner  &  Son,  who 
returned  last  week  from  a  trip  to  California,  has 
been  entertaining  the  famous  T.  “Pay”  O’Connor, 
at  his  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.,  home,  this  week. 

President  Samuel  Rea,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  has  purchased  the  138-foot  twin-screw 
cruising  power  yacht  Monaloa  from  Chauncey  R. 
Borland  of  Chicago  and  tendered  it  to  the  Fourth 
Naval  District. 

Geo.  C.  Foedisch,  of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  is 
in  Washington  this  week,  serving  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  having  in  charge  the  work  of  apportion¬ 
ing  the  tonnage  to  be  supplied  by  the  various 
regions  to  the  government. 

The  Philadelphia  tug  Ionian,  owned  by  T.  F. 
Martin  and  others  has  been  sold  to  J.  W.  Elwell 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  for  $200,000.  The  Ionian 
was  built  at  the  Camden  yards  in  1904  and  was 
formerly  named  Columbia. 

L.  M.  Haldt,  of  the  Commercial  Coal  Mining 
Company,  Commercial  Trust  building,  who  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Coast  De¬ 


fense,  was  ordered  to  duty  last  week  and  is  now 
in  training  at  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard. 

A  statement  was  made  in  the  regions  last 
week  that  the  mines  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read¬ 
ing  Coal  &  Iron  Company  were  working  to  what 
is  considered  full  capacity.  This  means  an  aver¬ 
age  production  of  around  1,500  cars  a  day.  One 
day  last  week  it  ran  up  to  1,600  cars. 

Announcement  was  made  in  Somerset  last 
week  that  D.  B.  Zimmerman,  president  of  the 
Quemahoning  Coal  Company,,  had  purchased  the 
Adams  mine  property  from  the  Stauffer-Quema- 
honing  Coal  Company  for  $61,000.  The  property 
is  located  a  short  distance  north  of  Listie  and 
contains  244  acres  of  land  underlaid  with  the 
Listie  vein  of  coal. 

A  deal  has  been  closed  at  Ebensburg  by  which 
the  Beaver  Run  Coal  Company,  operating  in  the 
vicinity  of  Beaverdale,  has  secured  the  holdings 
of  the  Wilmore-Sonman  Coal  Company.  This  in¬ 
cludes  fifty-four  acres  of  coal  in  the  “E”  seam 
in  Summerhill  township.  The  Beaver  Run  Coal 
Company  has  also  closed  a  deal  for  the  purchase 
of  385  acres  of  coal  from  Henry  D.  McCormick 
and  Vance  McCormick  in  the  same  locality. 

A  meeting  of  Johnstown  coal  operators  has 
been  proposed  for  the  near  future,  when  the  final 
details  for  the  new  safety  and  mine  rescue  sta¬ 
tion  to  be  placed  at  Johnstown  will  be  taken  up. 
The  operators  are  desirous  of  having  this  station 
opened  up  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in  and 
little  time  is  to  be  lost  in  getting  things  in  shape. 
The  station  will  be  plentifully  equipped  with 
helmets  and  other  apparatus  used  in  mine  rescue 
work. 

Concerning  export  figures  for  coal  exported 
through  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  inquiries  have 
been  advised  that  on  July  11th  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  directed  its  local  office  to  give  out  no 
information  in  relation  to  shipping  or  statistics 
of  imports  and  exports,  stating  that  the  entire 
matter  of  furnishing  information  of  this_  char¬ 
acter  has  been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  will  compile 
and  publish  all  statistical  information. 

Ocean  rates  continue  to  soar.  This  week  an 
American  steamer  was  fixed  to  take  coal  to  Rio 
at  the  rate  of  $33  per  net  ton.  Last  week  a  bark 
and  two  schooners  were  chartered  to  load  coal 
from  Brazil,  at  what  was  at  that  time  announced 
the  highest  rates  ever  paid  to  sailing  vessels.  The 
loading  is  to  be  done  at  Philadelphia  or  Virginia 
ports.  The  bark  Closeburn  is  to  get  $25  a  ton 
to  Bahia  or  Pernambuco ;  the  schooners  Dorothy 
and  George  W.  Truitt,  Jr.,  $26  to  Pernambuco. 

Some  of  the  Pacific  ocean  steamers  now  bound 
to  Atlantic  ports  to  engage  in  the  trans-Atlantic 
trade  will,  on  their  arrival  on  this  side,  be  con¬ 
verted  into  coal  burners,  as  their  owners  claim 
that  the  oil  companies  have  raised  prices  too 
high  to  make  oil  fuel  possible.  When  steamers 
first  began  to  use  oil  instead  of  coal,  oil  was 
selling  at  fifty-seven  cents  a  barrel  and  last  year 
the  price  was  raised  materially  higher.  This 
year  steamers  have  had  to  pay  $1.50  per  barrel 
and  better  for  oil,  and  the  oil  people  refuse  to 
make  long  term  contracts. 


Baltimore  Trade 

B.\ltimore,  Md.,  August  2. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Despite  government  and  operators’ 
agreements,  tidewater  pools,  etc.,  all  for  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  trade,  conditions  here  remained 
somewhat  unsettled.  Two  weeks  ago  it  looked 
as  if  practically  all  the  operating  interests  would 
shake  down  to  the  $3.00  basis  at  the  mines  for 
soft  coal,  with  $3.25  allowed  for  jobbers  sales, 
but  the  past  week  has  seen  this  upset  to  some 
extent.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  number 
of  operators  the  past  week  have  been  demanding 
“their  pound  of  flesh”  for  certain  classes  of  better 
grade  coals.  Letters  are  on  record  here  in  which 
as  high  as  $4  and  $4.50  has  been  asked  for  certain 
steam  fuels.  There  is  decided  encouragement  to 
this  stand  in  the  fact  that  a  number  of  consumers, 
caught  short  of  fuel  by  a  practical  absence  of  the 
$3  coal  here  from  the  spot  market,  and  by  the 
fact  that  only  a  percentage  o^  contract  coal  is 
being  delivered  in  this  section,  are  willing  to  pay 
healthy  prices  for  ready  fuel. 

Such  a  condition  is  putting  middlemen  here  in 
the  air.  They  are  continually  asking  what  they 
should  do.  Refused  any  considerable  amount  of 
$3  coal,  but  offered  higher  priced  fuel  at  a  rate 
which  they  could  handily  resell  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  ton,  or  more,  profit,  the  point  has  been 
reached  by  some  where  they  must  soon  find  some 
solution.  Even  the  publication  of  blacklists  of 
enemies  of  the  coal  business  within  its  own  lines 


is  apparently  not  stopping  the  growing  tide  of 
those  who  disregard  the  ■  agreement. 

The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  officials  here 
are  also  hard  at  work  trying  to  straighten  out 
some  tangJes.  There  is  not  so  much  complaint 
in  regard  to  the  larger  shipments  that  move  coast¬ 
wise  or  on  foreign  account.  The  row  comes  over 
the  smaller  lots  for  delivery  to  local  plants.  Most 
of  these  plants  are  used  to  a  special  kind  of  coal. 
Their  boilers  are  so  adjusted,  their  grades  so 
arranged  and  their  forces  familiar  with  certain 
combustion  standards.  Now  coal  comes  from  one 
of  the  ten  group  tracks  as  arranged  to  care  for 
all  grades  coming  here.  One  day  a  man  may 
get  one  coal,  another  day  another,  etc.,  etc.  Some 
loud  kicks  from  consumers  are  being  registered, 
to  which  coal  men  can  only  reply  that  the  measure 
is  a  war  move  and  beyond  their  control.  Threats 
of  contract  cancellation  have  been  heard  in  some 
instances. 

The  hard  coal  situation,  too,  is  interesting. 
With  red  hot  weather  the  present  week,  when 
the  mercury  traveled  largely  in  the  nineties,  came 
a  more  even  supply  of  hard  coal  to  this  city. 
Independents  are  still  charging  premiums  that 
run  from  seventy-five  cents  to  $1,  but  there  is 
also  much  more  regular  schedule  coal  coming 
through.  The  main  trouble  of  the  trade  here  for 
the  moment  is  in  getting  properly  prepared  fuel. 
The  coal  sent  through  is  full  of  slate  in  many 
cases. 

Baltimore  Notes 

The  bondholders  of  the  Montell  Mining  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Maryland-Georges  Creek  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  have  bought  in  the  holdings  at  trustees  sale. 
The  price  was  $450,000. 

The  Canton  pier  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
was  officially  put  under  the  Tidewater  pooling 
plan  on  August  1.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  piers, 
at  Locust  Point  and  Curtis  Bay,  and  the  Western 
Maryland  railroad  pier  at  Port  Covington  had 
been  under  the  plan  since  July  15. 

An  additional  charge  of  five  cents  per  2,240 
pounds  on  coal  and  ten  cents  per  2,000  pounds  on 
coke,  for  transfer  from  cars  to  vessels,  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Maryland  Public  Service  Board. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  usual  trimming  charges. 


Massachusetts  Gas  Companies 

James  L.  Richards  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Gas  companies  to  succeed 
C.  M.  Weld,  who  has  been  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  Mr.  Richards  has  also  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Boston  Consolidated  Gas,  the 
East  Boston  Gas,  the  Newton  &  Watertown  Gas 
Light  and  the  Citizens  (Quincy)  Gas  Light  Com¬ 
panies. 

W.  A.  Wood,  who  has  been  first  vice-president 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  Boston  Consolidated 
Gas  Company,  has  been  elected  president.  Mr. 
Wood  has  been  connected  with  the  gas  industry 
of  Boston  for  the  past  thirty-three  years. 

N.  W.  Gifford,  who  has  been  general  manager 
of  the  East  Boston  Gas  Company,  has  been  made 
president  of  that  organization.  W.  A.  Learned, 
general  superintendent  of  the  Newton  &  Water- 
town  Gas  Light  Company,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  that  company,  and  W.  B.  Nickols,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Citizens’  Gas  Light  Company  of 
Quincy.  Mr.  Nichols  had  been  general  manager 
of  the  company. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  subsidiary  companies 
of  the  Massachusetts  Gas  Cos.  for  June  were 
$479,552,  or  $174,726  larger  than  those  for  the 
corresponding  month  la.st  year,  and  the  largest  for 
any  one  month  in  the  history  of  the  corporation. 
The  improved  earnings  are  due  to  the  coal  de¬ 
partment,  for  the  June  earnings  of  the  gas  de¬ 
partment  were  smaller  than  those  for  last  year. 

Following  are  the  June  earnings  of  the  coal 
department  and  those  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  last,  together  with  comparisons : 

JUNE 

1917  191B  191  ■> 


N.  E.  Coal . $  188,6.S4  $  7R,989  $  4(l,9,8r, 

N.  E.  Gas .  102,133  67,670  49,.'i79 

Federal  Coal  .  30.662  1.84.5  10,558 

Boston  Towboat  .  9,522  6.326  53S 


Total  . $  330,972  S  152,831  $  107,664 

VEAK 

N  F  Coal . 8  530,511  S  306.139  $  301.453 

N.  E.  Gas .  971,926  793,305  616,6.32 

Federal  Coal .  354,625  73,387  109,3.36 

Boston  Towboat  .  51,272  51.768  48.208 


Total  . $1,908,336  $1,224,600  $1,075,630 


The  Cleveland  6!:  Morgantown  Coal  Company 
lias  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $300,000  to 
$.•>00,000. 
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New  England  Trade 

Boston,  August  2. — (Special  Correspondence) 
— Sold  trainloads  of  anthracite  continue  to  arrive 
at  New  England  distributing  points.  The  scheme 
so  far  has  worked  out  better  than  the  coal  com¬ 
mittee  anticipated,  thanks  to  quick  unloading.  In 
local  circles  there  is  some  apprehension  as  to  the 
success  of  pooled  bituminous  shipments  from 
southern  ports  because  of  the  fact  that  some  ship¬ 
pers  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  movement. 
About  forty  representatives  of  the  chief  ship¬ 
owners  and  coal  transportation  met  recently  met 
the  New  England  coal  committee  and  agreed  to 
make  an  effort  to  speed  up  the  discharge  of  bitum¬ 
inous  at  distributing  ports.  Undue  delays  in 
unloading  will  be  reported  to  the  committee. 
James  J.  Storrow  in  a  public  statement  said: 
"The  next  ninety  days  are  critical.  We  should 
utilize  the  weather  now  favorable  to  transporta¬ 
tion  by  filling  our  cellars,  our  bins  and  the  piles 
in  the  yards  of  industrial  establishments,  or  we 
shall  be  facing  a  very  acute  shortage  when  cold 
weather  arrives.  My  advice  to  householders  is 
to  take  coal  now,  and  to  manufacturers  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  what  they  reasonably  can.”  Retail 
dealers  report  a  marked  improvement  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  all  kinds  of  coal. 

Wholesalers  report  an  excellent  movement  of 
anthracite  into  New  England  during  the  past  week 
both  by  water  and  by  rail,  and  indications  are 
that  receipts  will  continue  large  for  another  month 
at  least.  While  the  movement  of  water  coal  has 
improved  it  is  still  below  normal.  Any  increased 
receipts  should  come  by  water,  as  the  railroads 
are  handling  about  their  maximum  of  cars.  The 
July  orders  were  cleaned  up  better  than  has  been 
the  case  in  any  month  this  year.  On  August  1, 
big  company  prices  advanced  the  usual  ten  cents 
a  ton,  bringing  those  quoted  on  a  f.  o.  b.  mine 
basis  up  to  $4.60  for  stove,  $4.65  for  nut,  $4.35 
for  egg  and  grate,  $4.20  for  pea  and  $3.50  for 
No.  1  buckwheat.  On  a  f.  o.  b.  New  York  basis, 
stove  and  nut  is  worth  about  $6.25  a  ton,  egg  and 
grate  $6,  pea  $5.70  and  No.  1  buckwheat  $5.  In¬ 
dependents  are  getting  premiums  amounting,  in 
some  cases  to  seventy-five  cents  a  ton  or  more. 
A  fair  average  of  independent  prices,  f.  o.  b. 
mines  is  $5.35  for  stove,  $5.45  for  nut,  $4.65  for 
pea  and  $5.25  for  egg.  Pea  coal  is  the  shortest 
thing  on  the  list  and  there  is  no  accumulation. 
Some  of  the  retail  trade  whose  stock  piles  had 
been  reduced  to  practically  nothing  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  accumulate  stove,  egg  and  nut  once  more. 
They  have,  however,  enough  orders  on  their  books 
to  absorb  everything  on  hand  and  more  too.  Local 
retail  prices  are  unchanged  on  a  basis  of  $9.50  a 
ton  for  stove,  egg  and  nut,  and  indications  are 
there  will  be  no  change  for  a  month  or  more. 

The  bituminous  market  continues  unsettled,  but 

is,  less  so  than  it  was  a  week  ago.  The  bulk  of 
the  shippers  are  sticking  close  to  their  agreement 
with  the  national  coal  committee.  Those  who  are 
asking  more  for  their  coal  are  growing  fewer 
each  day.  Those  shippers  are  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  that  it  is  better  for  them  to  accept  the  $3 
f.  o.  b.  mine  basis  voluntarily  than  to  be  driven  to 

it.  The  movement  of  Pennsylvania  bituminous  is 
large  notwithstanding  rumors  of  a  car  shortage. 
The  bulk  of  coal  leaving  that  state  is  going  by 
rail,  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  is  hand¬ 
ling  more  coal  than  it  ever  has  before.  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  other  large  consumers  along  that 
line  continue  to  buy  rail  coal  in  preference  to 
water  because  of  the  wide  disparity  in  freights. 

The  movement  of  New  River  and  Pocahontas 
is  irregular  because  of  Government  takings.  As 
a  result  there  is  little  free  coal  at  Hampton  Roads 
ports  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  shipper  who  can 
quote  on  a  f.  o.  b.  loading  port  price.  Nor  is 
there  any  of  these  coals  to  be  had  at  Mystic 
Wharf  for  everything  arriving  is  on  contract.  If 
coal  were  to  be  had  at  Mystic  Wharf  it  would 
easily  fetch  $8  a  ton  on  cars,  and  probably  twen¬ 
ty-five  or  fifty  cents  a  ton  more.  Pennsylvania 
bituminous  at  Mystic  Wharf  would  not  be  worth 
as  much  as  New  River  or  Pocahontas.  Those 
large  New  England  consumers  who  did  not  con; 
tract  for  bituminous  this  season  today  appear  to 
be  fairly  well  supplied.  The  Boston  &  Maine  is 
a  case  in  point.  The  New  Haven,  Boston  &  Al¬ 
bany,  ]\Taine  Central  and  Bangor  &  .Aroostook 
roads  are  much  better  supplied  than  they  were 
a  month  ago. 

The  marine  freight  rate  market  is  mixed.  Rates 
from  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston  are  slightly  firm¬ 
er  because  of  an  increased  demand  for  space. 
The  average  asking  rate  is  around  $2.50  a  ton. 
Rates  from  New  York  to  New  England  points 
are  easier  because  practically  all  of  the  big  com¬ 
pany  barges  that  have  been  engaged  in  the  bitum¬ 
inous  end  are  now  back  on  hard  coal  cargoes. 
Independent  space  from  New  York  to  Boston 


has  been  chartered  recently  at  $1.70  to  $1.75  a 
ton,  to  Providence  at  $1.40,  and  to  Pawtucket  at 
$1.45  and  $1.50.  A  large  number  of  schooners 
have  been  sold  during  the  past  week  to  New 
York  ])arties.  The  boats  in  practically  every  in¬ 
stance  will  be  placed  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade. 
Negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  four  freiglit 
steamers  operated  by  the  Metropolitan  Line  have 
been  broken  off.  The  boats  will  remain  in  their 
regular  trade. 

New  England  Trade  Notes 

John  W.  Bell,  of  Staples  &  Bell,  is  back  at  his 
desk  after  a  vacation  spent  in  Maine  with  his 
family. 

S.  Crumb,  the  Boston  representative  of  Dick¬ 
son  &  Eddy,  is  with  his  family  at  Chenango  Lake, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Crumb’s  son  recently  passed  exam¬ 
ination  for  a  reserve  officer  in  the  Army. 

The  J.  1 1.  Robinson  Company,  coal  dealers, 
located  on  Eastern  Avenue,  Malden,  have  filed  a 
petition  in  bankruptcy.  The  liabilities  are  given 
as  $7,273,  and  the  assets  as  $5,840. 

Andrew  W.  Rogers  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Beverly  Gas  &  Electric  Light  Company, 
succeeding  the  late  Sidney  W.  Winslow,  who  was 
president  of  the  company  for  twenty-seven  years. 

George  McConnell,  connected  with  the  Boston 
office  of  Dickson  &  Eddy,  returned  last  week  from 
a  week’s  visit  to  New  York.  Mr.  McConnell 
spent  considerable  time  in  the  office  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  that  city. 

The  Boston  schooner,  William  M.  Crichett, 
bound  from  Philadelphia  to  Banes,  Cuba,  with 
825  tons  of  coal,  was  wrecked  on  Bird  Rock, 
Crooked  Island  Passage,  close  to  the  Bahamas. 
No  lives  were  lost. 

The  Gloucester  committee  on  street  lights  has 
been  given  authority  to  purchase,  if  necessary, 
coal  to  the  best  advantage.  The  coal  dealers  of 
Gloucester,  so  far,  have  been  unable  to  apply 
the  fuel  needed. 

H.  N.  Hartwell  &  Sons,  Inc.,  of  Boston  and 
New  York,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  has  been 
granted  a  Massachusetts  charter.  President  Swan 
Hartwell,  Boston ;  treasurer  and  clerk,  Harry 
N.  Matthews,  Boston. 

The  Cuban  Coal  Company  of  America,  of  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Havana,  a  $95,000  corporation,  has  beeff 
granted  a  Massachusetts  charter.  President, 
Swan  Hartwell,  Boston;  treasurer  and  clerk, 
Harry  N.  Matthews,  Boston. 

“A  verdict  of  $9,916  damages  against  the  Ban¬ 
gor  Railway  &  Electric  Company  in  the  $50,000 
suit  of  Pope  D.  McKinnon,  has  been  set  aside, 
and  a  new  trial  ordered.  The  court  ruled  that 
prejudice  or  sympathy  influenced  the  jury  in  its 
decision. 

Wallace  B.  Donham,  vice-president  of  the  Old 
Colony  Trust  Company,  Boston,  has  been  elected 
vice-chairman  of  the  New  England  Coal  Com¬ 
mittee  to  succeed  Prank  C.  Wright,  vice-president 
of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad  who  was 
compelled  to  give  up  the  work  of  the  committee. 

Rear  Admiral  Francis  N.  Bowles,  formerly 
head  of  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company, 
in  a  recent  address  before  the  Salem  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  said  in  part :  “I  see  the  greatest 
opportunity  this  nation  ever  had  to  control  the 
ocean-carrying  transportation  of  the  world.  We 
are  practically  invited  to  this  transportation  and 
we  ought  to  take  it  and  keep  it  for  all  time. 

The  incorporation  of  the  Crowningshield-Swa- 
sey  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Massachusetts  has 
been  completed  with  a  capital  of  $300,000.  B. 
B.  Crowninshield  is  president ;  W.  Albert  Swasey, 
vice-president  and  general  manager ;  C.  T.  Birkett, 
treasurer,  and  Harold  S.  Krogman,  clerk.  The 
company  has  taken  the  Read  yard  in  Somerset, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  from  Fall* 
River. 

Arthur  W.  Fonda,  sales  manager  of  the  Nelson 
Blower  &  Furnace  Company,  last  week  took  about 
a  dozen  Boston  representatives  of  shipping  firms 
down  Boston  Harbor  on  the  tug  B.  G.  Purdy  to 
demonstrate  his  firm’s  power  production.  The 
boat  travelled  about  twenty-five  miles,  was  under 
way  three  and  one-fourth  hours,  consumed  eight 
hoppers  of  pea  coal,  each  containing  thirty-five 
pounds,  that  cost  $1.12.  The  cost  of  running  the 
boat  with  gasoline  the  same  distance  would  have 
been  $12,  or  with  bituminous,  $9. 


The  Semet-Solvay  Company,  Syraaise,  is 
planning  to  build  a  .$2,000,000  coke  oven  plant  at 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  the  site  has  been  selected 
at  Stypes  Inlet.  The  capacity  will  be  900  tons 
of  coke  a  daj’  and  seven  billion  feet  of  gas.  The 
plant  will  be  erected  by  the  Hamilton  By-Prod¬ 
ucts  Coke  Ovens,  Ltd. 


Buffalo  Trade 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  2. — Anthracite  ship¬ 
ments  by  lake  were  on  a  fairly  large  scale  during 
the  past  week,  amounting  to  111,475  tons,  so  far 
as  appear,  though  some  further  cargoes  may  have 
been  shipped  to  Canadian  ports  and  not  made 
known  at  the  customs  house,  as  per  new  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  publication  of  statistics.  Of  the 
total,  Milwaukee  received  32,200  tons;  Duluth- 
Superior,  22,200;  Chicago,  21,275;  Sheboygan. 
18,500;  Fort  William,  10,400;  Manitowoc,  5,200; 
Racine,  1,000;  Alpena,  700. 

Freight  rates  to  the  above  ports  are  iZ'Ac  to 
Duluth-Superior-Fort  William;  50c  to  Milwau¬ 
kee;  00c  to  Chicago;  65c  to  Manitowoc;  75c  to 
Sheboygan;  $1.25  to  Racine. 

The  supply  of  anthracite  continues  to  be  less 
than  dealers  desire,  although  the  hot  weather  and 
vacation  period  have  caused  the  consumers  to 
make  smaller  demands  for  the  time  being.  Inde¬ 
pendent  producers  report  that  they  are  getting  a 
large  number  of  inquiries  and  that  dealers  show 
willingness  to  pay  premiums,  but  some  of  these 
companies  have  no  coal  to  offer  and  the  general 
tendency  is  not  to  ask  any  high  premiums  above 
the  schedule.  This  is  not  the  invariable  rule, 
however,  and  some  unusually  high  quotations 
have  lately  been  made  on  coal  that  could  be  de¬ 
livered  promptly. 

The  bituminous  market  shows  less  activity  than 
a  short  time  ago  and  most  of  the  buying  is  for 
immediate  needs.  The  consumers  feel  that  they 
are  in  a  position  of  safety  so  far  as  prices  and 
the  supply  of  coal  go  for  the  near  future  and 
many  have  enough  on  hand  to  run  them  into 
September.  No  great  activity  is  looked  for  this 
month,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  lull  almost  always 
occurs  at  this  vacation  period.  The  supply  of 
mine-run  coal  is  limited,  owing  to  the  widespread 
desire  of  the  operators  to  screen  his  product  and 
get  as  much  three-quarter  and  slack  as  he  can. 
Schedule  prices,  as  settled  upon  by  the  operators, 
are  being  followed  as  a  rule. 

A  large  quantity  of  coal  has  been  dumped  into 
Canada  of  late  by  those  producers  and  jobbers 
who  counted  on  getting  a  higher  price  in  an  un¬ 
regulated  market.  Montreal.  Toronto  and  Ham¬ 
ilton  have  been  besieged  with  coal  men  and  the 
latter  two  cities  have  been  filled  up  with  coal. 
The  result  is  that  the  market  has  been  tempor¬ 
arily  demoralized  in  those  cities,  prices  going 
down  sometimes  to  less  than  those  prevailing 
here. 

Buffalo  News  Notes 

J.  Bert  Ross  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation  trip  to  the  Adirondack  region. 

J.  Q.  Clarke  left  last  week  on  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation  trip  and  will  motor  through  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  biggest  vessel  load  of  ore  ever  brought 
to  Buffalo  arrived  this  week.  It  came  on  the 
steamer  Frank  H.  Goodyear  and  amounted  to 
12,300  tons.  Delivery  was  made  to  the  Rogers- 
Brown  plant. 

George  T.  Gilbert,  who  has  been  with  the  Mon¬ 
tour  Coal  &  Coke  Company  since  that  company 
was  organized  some  months  ago,  and  who  was 
formerly  with  Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  has  taken 
a  position  with  the  Centurj'  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany. 

Some  qf  Canada’s  leading  coal  merchants  have 
been  in  this  city  during  the  week  attending  the 
meet  of  the  International  Lawn  Bowling  Asso¬ 
ciation.  About  four  hundred  men  are  engaging 
in  the  contests. 

Anthracite  shipments  by  lake  to  Canada  are 
likely  to  be  difficult  to  keep  track  of  in  future,  as 
a  new  ruling  covering  them  has  gone  into  effect 
at  the  customs  house.  All  exports  and  imports, 
in  fact,  are  concerned  in  the  regpilation  which 
the  government  has  decided  upon,  and  statistics 
are  to  be  withheld.  The  two  leading  ports  for 
which  figures  are  not  for  the  present  available 
are  Fort  W’illiam  and  Port  Arthur. 

The  committee  which  is  looking  after  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  annual  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  to  be  held 
here  from  September  13th  to  ISthj  is  composed 
of  the  following:  J.  S.  Hamilton,  general  north¬ 
ern  sales  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales 
Company ;  Charles  L.  Couch,  of  the  Weaver  Coal 
Company;  A.  H.  Tracy,  Jr.,  who  represents  the 
local  retail  trade.  On  the  evening  of  September 
13th  a  banquet  will  be  given  to  the  visitors  at 
the  Hotel  Statler.  The  chief  speaker  will  be 
Francis  S.  Peabody,  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  coal  production  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  Dealers  will  be  an.xious  to  hear  Mr. 
Peabody,  as  he  will  have  an  authoritative  address 
to  give  them  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  retailers 
in  these  critical  times. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  August  2. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — There  is  little  punch  to  the  market 
outside  of  lake  movement.  As  the  latter  keeps 
up  with  increased  strenuousness,  shippers  view 
the  situation  with  complacency  in  point  of  ample 
outlet  for  tonnage.  If  selling  to  the  general  trade 
is  slow,  buying  at  the  mines  by  jobbers  and  by 
producers  who  find  their  own  output  inadequate 
is  very  active.  There  appears  to  be  as  much 
rivalry  for  coal  in  the  Hocking  Valley  as  when 
the  domestic  consumption  period  was  on.  While 
there  is  no  longer  a  competitive  price,  every  ton 
of  coal  coming  out  of  the  ground  finds  eager 
takers.  Most  of  this  tonnage  is  going  to  the  lakes 
or  is  taking  the  place  of  other  fuel  that  has  that 
movement. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  coal  market 
today  is  the  refusal  of  the  domestic  consumer 
to  buy  for  his  next  winter’s  needs.  Whether  or 
not  his  faith  in  the  state  authorities  to  take  care 
of  him  is  to  have  a  rude  awakening,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  he  is  showing  a  childlike  trust  in  this 
new  paternalism.  If  the  sponsors  of  it  fail  to 
make  good  they  are  going  to  be  mighty  unpopular 
about  the  time  the  snow  flies.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  their  efforts  to  do  this,  or  of  the  good  faith 
of  Ohio  producers  in  coming  forward  with  the 
six  million  tons  reserve,  but  the  coal  trade  is 
skeptical  on  the  matter  of  transportation. 

There  is  practically  full  car  supply  most  of  the 
time  on  the  Hocking  Valley  line,  with  high  aver¬ 
age  on  other  roads,  and  production  in  the  Hock¬ 
ing  and  Pomeroy  fields  is  being  little  interfered 
with  for  lack  of  equipment.  There  is  more  or 
less  delay  in  securing  mine  supplies  in  the  \vay 
of  large  repair  parts  and  new  machinery  and  mine 
cars,  as  all  manufacturers  are  behind  with  their 
orders.  Hocking  lump  is  in  all  cases  bringing  the 
full  maximum  of  $3  and  $3.50  and  Pomeroy  $3.25 
and  $3.75. 

During  the  week  there  has  been  increased 
hedging  by  West  Virginia  producers  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  future  business  for  western  shipment.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  car  situation,  with  prospects 
of  the  east  being  a  more  favorable  market  from 
the  car  viewpoint,  is  causing  precaution  all  along 
the  line.  Smokeless  is  very  hard  to  get  hold  of, 
and  dealers  who  would  stock  heavily  cannot  get 
orders  through. 

The  Columbus  retail  market  is  still  draggy, 
little  interest  being  taken  by  consumers  in  stock¬ 
ing  this  hot  weather.  The  standard  prices  are 
supposed  to  be  $5.50  for  Hocking,  $6  for  West 
Virginia  splint,  and  $7  for  smokeless,  but  some 
dealers  are  asking  slight  advances  over  these 
figures. 

It  was  announced  on  July  31  by  Director  Roan 
of  the  Ohio  Coal  Clearing  House  that  an  arrange¬ 
ment  had  been  worked  out  with  Columbus  coal 
dealers  by  which  they  agree  to  deliver  Hocking 
run-of-mine  coal  on  the  premises^  at  $4.90  per 
ton  and  lump  at  $5.50  per  ton.  This  is  based  on 
the  tentative  wholesale  prices  of  $3  and  $3.50.  It 
was  further  agreed,  he  stated,  that  should  whole¬ 
sale  prices  be  lowered  there  would  be  a  propor¬ 
tionate  drop  in  those  of  the  retailer.  As  the  mat¬ 
ter  now  stands,  according  to  this  program,  the 
dealer  is  allowed  $1.50  a  ton  gross  profit  above 
the  sixty-five  cents  freight  rate  into  Columbus. 
Bv  the  same  method  of  figuring  Pomeroy  would 
sell,  retail,  at  $5.15  and  $5.80,  as  the  Federal  rul¬ 
ing  allows  it  an  extra  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  over 
Hocking.  West  Virginia  now  has  a  $1  freight 
rate  into  Columbus,  which  would  warrant  a  splint 
price  here  of  $5.30  and  $5.85.  This  new  schedule 
is  expected  to  go  into  effect  in  the  near  future. 


Columbus  Nezvs  Notes 

new  incorporation  at  Shawnee  has  the  name 
of  the  Azbell  Coal  Company,  with  capital  of 
$10,000,  Charles  Crooks  and  others. 

No  bids  were  received  by  the  Columbus  city 
government  for  its  August  coal  supply,  and  it 
will  buy  on  the  open  market  at  $3.65.  Its  coal  the 
same  month  a  year  ago  cost  $1.34.  Nut,  pea  and 
slack  are  used. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  7,000  to  8,000  tons 
of  coal  will  be  required  in  the  threshing  of  Ohio’s 
big  wheat  crop.  One  of  the  first  activities  of 
the  Ohio  Coal  Clearing  House  will  be  to  see  that 
there  is  no  fuel  delay  in  this  work.  Farmers 
have  been  invited  to  report  any  coal  troubles. 

Hocking  operators  are  uncertain  as  to  what 
extent  they  will  be  affected  by  the  readjustment 
on  coal  rates  to  Lake  Erie  ports  for  transship¬ 
ment,  which  is  announced  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  for  September  15th.  One 
feature  promised  is  that  the  Hocking,  as  well  as 
the  Cambridge  and  No.  8  districts  will  have  a 
rate  of  three  cents  less  than  that  from  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district. 

Acting  for  the  estate  of  the  late  Charles  K. 
Davis,  attorneys  have  filed  a  motion  in  the  local 
courts  to  set  aside  the  sale  of  stock  of  the  par 
value  of  $75,000  in  the  See  Kay  Coal  Companv' 
for  $25,000  as  authorized  by  the  court  in  the 
Union  National  Bank  directors’  liability  case,  A 
judgment  for  $25,000  was  given  against  Davis 
in  that  case  and  he  put  up  the  stock  to  stay  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  collect  the  judgment.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  payment  of  the  judgment  it  was 
not  paid,  the  stock  was  sold  at  $29,000,  which  the 
administrators  claim  to  have  been  below  actual 
value. 

Further  organization  of  the  Ohio  Coal  Clear¬ 
ing  House  has  been  brought  about  during  the 
past  week.  Under  Director  John  M.  Roan  there 
will  be  three  department  managers.  No  one 
has  yet  been  named  for  the  first,  that  of  produc¬ 
tion.  James  Dugan,  of  the  Ohio  Utilities  Com¬ 
mission,  will  look  after  transportation.  F.  B. 
Nigh,  secretary  of  the  M-O-I  Coal  Association, 
has  been  assigned  to  distribution.  He  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  temporarily,  his  continuance 
depending  upon  whether  or  not  his  other  duties 
will  permit. 

Visitors  to  the  Hocking  Valley  are  impressed 
with  the  smiling  prosperity  of  the  numerous 
mining  towns.  This  is  in  grateful  contrast  with 
the  summer  period  for  several  seasons  past.  Even 
a  year  ago  so  many  mines  were  down,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  old  labor  controversies  and  freight-rate 
grievances,  that  destitution  prevailed  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  points.  Now  everybody  has  money,  and 
merchants  of  all  lines  are  thriving.  As  a  whole, 
Ohio  had  a  sixty-five  per  cent  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  in  1916  over  1915,  the  largest  gain  of 
any  state,  and  it  is  believed  that  when  the  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  present  year  are  compiled  the  in¬ 
crease  in  production  in  the  Hocking  field  will 
be  found  to  have  been  enormous.  Groups  of 
big  mines  which  were  idle  have  come  into  com¬ 
mission,  and  there  has  been  a  very  large  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  new  operations,  particu¬ 
larly  in  small  mines,  which  taken  together  will 
make  a  big  aggregate. 

Hatton,  Brown  &  Company,  Inc.,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  Roanoke,  Va.,  are  out  with  an  an¬ 
nouncement  effective  August  1st,  stating  that 
George  F.  Schwartz  has  become  associated  with 
the  company  as  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales. 
This  is  a  flattering  advancement  to  one  of  the 


live  young  coal  men  of  this  market.  Mr.  Schwartz 
started  with  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Company 
fifteen  years  ago  in  the  capacity  of  stenographer 
and  worked  his  way  up  to  assistant  sales  agent. 
When  the  Buckeye  Coal  &  Railway  Company  took 
over  the  activities,  in  large  part,  of  the  Sunday 
Creek  he  was  made  sales  manager  of  the  new 
organization.  It  was  with  regret  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  lost  his  services,  but  he  carries  with  him  the 
best  wishes  of  his  old  superiors.  President  Coen 
has  not  yet  given  out  the  name  of  his  new  sales 
manager.  In  company  with  President  F.  G.  Hat¬ 
ton,  the  headquarters  of  Mr.  Schwartz  will  be 
at  Columbus,  while  Mr.  Brown  will  remain  at 
the  Roanoke  offices.  Besides  its  own  operations 
the  company  does  a  general  jobbing  business,  be¬ 
ing  particularly  strong  on  Virginia  and  Poca¬ 
hontas  coals.  The  coming  of  Mr.  Schwartz 
means  that  the  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  fields, 
in  which  he  has  large  and  valuable  experience, 
are  to  receive  greater  attention. 


The  following  organizations  have  taken  out 
Pennsylvania  charters :  State  Mining  Company. 
Capital  stock  $100,000.  Treasurer:  W.  E.  Wis- 
singer,  Conemaugh,  Pa.  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
Coal  Company.  Capital  stock  $50,000.  Treas¬ 
urer  :  M.  M.  Hart,  59  W.  119th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
P.  M.  C.  Coal  Company,  Matewan.  Capital  $50,- 
000.  Incorporators :  P.  E.  Countryman  and  J.  C. 
Palmer,  of  Ashland,  O. ;  H.  M.  Coleman,  of 
Matewan ;  Earl  H.  McConnaughy,  of  McCar,  Ky. ; 
B.  Randolph  Bias  of  Williamson.  Esslinger  Coal 
Company.  Capital  stock  $50,000.  Treasurer,  F. 
K.  Lengler,  114  N.  Lincoln  Ave..  Scranton,  Pa. 
Shawnee  Coal  Company.  Capital  stock  $50,000. 
Treasurer:  Shirley  Carter,  Winchester,  Va.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Clarion  Coal  Company.  Capital  stock 
$25,000.  Treasurer:  M.  M.  Hart,  59  W.  119th 
St,  _  N.  Y.  City.  Byerly  Gas  Coal  Company. 
Capital  stock  $10,000.  Treasurer:  J.  Elmer  Byer¬ 
ly,  Irwin,  Pa.  Central  River  Coal  and  Supply 
Company.  Capital  stock  $10,000.  Treasurer: 
Douglass  D.  Storey,  1427  North  Front  St.,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.  The  Progressive  Coal  Company. 
Capital  stock  $5,000.  Treasurer:  J.  Levy,  Con- 
nellsville.  Pa.  Frances  Coal  Company.  Capital 
stock  $.5,000.  Treasurer:  J.  E.  Stewart,  Johnetta, 
Pa.  Elsie  Coal  Company.  Capital  stock  $5,000. 
Treasurer:  J.  E.  Stewart,  Johnetta,  Pa. 
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Used  Motor  Vehicles 

I  am  impressed  with  the  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  tlie  business  in  used  automo- 
hiles — both  pleasure  cars  and  husiness 
wagons — and  the  extent  to  wdiich  higli- 
grade  and  reputable  business  houses  arc- 
buying  used  cars  instead  of  new  ones. 
All  over  the  United  States  concerns  are 
establishing  themselves  in  the  used  car 
business,  and  as  they  are  sure  to  attract 
more  and  more  customers  from  among 
business  people,  1  believe  it  will  be  use¬ 
ful  if  I  say  something  al)out  the  methods 
some  of  these  concerns  use  in  order  to 
avoid  their  legal  responsil)ility. 

The  sale  of  a  used  automobile  is  a 
risky  proceeding.  A  used  car  may  be  all 
right  one  minute  and  all  wrong  the  next. 
In  the  hands  of  the  wrong  driver  it  may 
go  wrong  from  the  start.  I  am  told 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  even  for  an 
expert  to  tell  to  a  certainty  what  the 
condition  of  a  used  car  is,  and  how  long 
it  will  stand  up. 

Nobody  recognizes  this  risk  more  than 
the  second-hancl  dealer,  and  this  explains 
the  earnest  way  some  of  them  scheme 
to  sell  a  used  car  with  a  guarantee  that 
won’t  bind  them. 

There  are  undoubtedly  some  honest 
dealers  in  used  cars,  but  my  observation 
is  that  most  of  them  are  decidedly  open 
to  suspicion.  In  the  hope  that  I  may 
he  able  to  forewarn  the  readers  hereof 
how  to  deal  safely  with  these  concerns, 
I  am  writing  this  article. 

A  favorite  and  simple  ruse  adopted  by 
almost  all  is  to  extravagantly  guarantee 
and  represent  a  car,  and  then  give  the 
purchaser  a  receipt,  on  which  is  printed 
in  very  small  letters,  “This  car  not  guar¬ 
anteed  in  any  way,  except  to  lie  in  run¬ 
ning  order  when  it  leaves  our  store.” 
The  purchaser  should  read  every  word 
on  his  receipt,  and  if  he  finds  anything 
like  this  on  it  he  should  not  accept  it. 

By  far  the  most  elaborate  scheme  to 
defraud  in  the  sale  of  used  cars  that  I 
have  seen  has  recently  been  tested  in  one 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Appeal  Courts.  The 
attitude  which  the  court  took  toward  it 
would  undoubtedl\’  he  taken  by  any 
court  anywhere. 

The  dealer  whose  scheme  this  was  is 
named  Samuel  Gorson,  and  he  has  one 
of  the  largest  places  in  the  East.  He 
agreed  to  sell  a  customer  for  a  car 
which  he  guaranteed  to  be  a  1914  Paige, 
“in  good  condition  and  guaranteed  for 
one  year.”  The  customer  paid  $92")  cash, 
traded  in  an  old  Packard  for  $32.),  and 
agreed  to  pay  the  balance  in  installments. 
He  paid  the  $;13."),  turned  over  the  Pack¬ 
ard,  signed  the  usual  lease  for  the  in¬ 
stallments  and  took  the  car  away.  In 
the  first  two  weeks  it  developed  all  sorts 
of  trouble,  and  investigation  proved  it 
to  lie  a  1919  car  in  very  bad  shape.  The 
victim,  after  getting  no  satisfaction  from 
(jorson,  began  suit  for  damages  and  the 
lower  court  gave  him  $49.").  Gorson  ap¬ 
pealed  and  the  higher  court  affirmed  the 
lower.  Both  courts  characterized  the 
scheme  which  Gorson  had  used  to  sell 
this  car  as  “a  cunning  fraud.” 

The  scheme  was  this:  After  Gorson 
had  got  the  $92.")  and  the  Packard  car, 
he  told  his  customer.  “You  go  down  to 
Tenth  and  Chestnut  street;  that  is  our 
big  bookkeeping  department,  and  you  pay 
the  balance  there.”  The  customer  was 


told  that  they  didn’t  have  room  to  do 
the  bookkeeping  in  the  room  where  they 
kept  the  cars,  so  he  went  down  to  Tenth 
and  Chestnut,  and  signe<l  some  papers 
without  paying  much  attention.  When 
he  brought  suit,  however,  these  papers 
were  much  in  evitlence.  Gorson  plead 
that  he  hadn’t  sold  the  car  at  all ;  that 
it  had  been  sold  by  the  “Auto  Transit 
Co.,”  of  whom  the  customer  had  leased 
it.  'I'he  papers  he  signed  w-ere  in  the 
name  of  the  Auto  Transit  Co.,  of  which 
concern  he  knew  nothing,  and  Gorson 
didn’t  appear  in  them  at  all.  How  this 
looked  to  the  court  is  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  the  decision: 

“When  the  plaintiff  went  to  Tenth  and 
Chestnut  streets,  where  Gorson,  the  de¬ 
fendant,  dirc-cted  him  to  go,  a  paper  in 
the  form  of  a  lease  was  prepared  which 
recited  that  the  plaintiff  had  turned  over 
a  second-hand  Packard  car  for  $22.')  to 
the  .-Into  Transit  Co.,  and  that  he  had 
paid  to  that  company  $92.')  in  cash.  He 
was  also  given  a  receipt  book  where  the 
receipts  for  the  installments  to  he  paid 
on,  the  balance  of  the  purchase  money 
were  to  he  entered.  This  hook  was 
opened  in  the  name  of  Gorson.  The 
lease  given  to  the  plaintiff  contained  the 
following  clause :  ‘This  car  is  positively 
not  guaranteed  by  this  company.  This 
agreement  constitutes  the  entire  contract 
between  both  parties.'  It  was  developed 
l)y  the  evidence  that  the  Auto  Transit  Co. 
received  a  commission  of  10  per  cent  for 
transacting  this  husiness  for  Gorson  and 
that  the  plaintiff  testified  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  had  stated  to  him  that  the  Auto 
'I'ransit  Co.  was  his  agent.  It  is  cpiite 
evident  from  the  facts  disclosed  that  the 
connection  between  Gorson  and  the  .-\uto 
'I'ransit  Co.  in  the  transaction  was  only 
intended  to  shift  responsibility  for  his 
guarantee  or  the  misrepresentation  of 
his  agents  from  his  shoulders.  There  is 
scarcely  a  denial  of  the  fact  that  the 
sale  of  the  automobiles  was  made  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  plaintiff  at  the  defendant’s 
place  of  business,  and  that  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  purchase  money  was  then 
paid  as  a  result  of  which  he  acquired  title 
to  the  property  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  vendor  to  retain  possession  to  secure 
the  deferred  payment.  Gorson  had  no 
right  thereafter  to  sell  the  car  to  the 
Auto  Transit  Co.  or  by  the  device  re¬ 
sorted  to  to  deprive  plaintiff  of  the  title 
which  he  had  acquired  and  the  evidence 
was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  trial  judge 
in  holding  that  the  Auto  'I'ransit  Co.  was 
the  agent  merely  of  Gorson.  'I'he  rep¬ 
resentation  of  that  company  in  the  lease 
given  to  the  plaintiff  that  they  owned  the 
automobile  and  that  he  had  made  a  pay¬ 
ment  to  them  on  the  purchase  price  was 
concededly  untrue,  and  the  transaction 
was  a  thinly  veiled  attempt  to  deprive 
him  of  whatever  right  he  had  acquired 
l)y  the  purchase  from  the  defendant.” 

Besides  this,  (jorson  raised  several 
other  defenses,  not  one  of  which,  as  aj)- 
pears  in  the  report  of  the  case,  was  the 
straightforward  defense  that  the  car 
was  what  he  said  it  was. 

Sometime  ago  a  business  client  of  mine 
decided  to  buy  a  used  truck  from  a  sec¬ 
ond-hand  dealer,  and  consulted  me  as  to 
how  to  obtain  proper  protection.  I  gave 
him  a  form  of  guarantee  which  he  put 
in  his  pocket  aiul  then  went  up  to  the 


second-hand  dealer.  'I'he  latter  made 
several  specific  representations  about 
the  truck,  which  were  satisfactory  to 
the  prospective  buyer,  and  the  latter  then 
requested  him  to  put  them  in  the  written 
form  which  I  had  prepared,  and  which 
read  as  follows : 

Date . 

I,  the  undersigned,  covenant  and  rep¬ 
resent  that  I  am  the  owner  of  a  cer¬ 
tain . or  if  not  the  owner, 

that  I  have  authority  to  sell  same  upon 
the  terms  set  forth  below,  'fhat  said 

. was  manufactured  and  sold 

during  the  year . and  is  Model 

No . ;  that  same  has  not  been 

used  in  excess  of . miles,  has  been 

carefully  and  thoroughly  examined  by 
competent  mechanics,  and  has  been  put 
in  good  mechanical  condition  wherever 
repairs  were  needed.  I  hereby  warrant 

said . to  be  in  perfect  mechanical 

condition  throughout ;  except  in  the  fal¬ 
lowing  respects :  . 


I  acknowledge  that  I  have  this  day  sold 

the  said . to . upon  the  above 

representations  and  warranties,  for  the 
sum  of  $ . 


Witnesses : 


Although  the  dealer  said  verbally 
everything  contained  in  the  above,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  put  it  in  writing  on  the  ground 
that  “his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.” 

{Copyright,  July,  1917,  by  HItoii  J. 

Buckley.) 


Anthracite  Miners’  Gardens 

'I'he  efforts  of  the  mining  companies 
in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania 
to  interest  their  employes  in  planting 
gardens  on  land  owned  by  the  companies 
give  promise  of  fine  results.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  more  than  .'),0()0  persons  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  to 
use  plots  apportioned  to  them  by  the 
companies  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  meeting  their  country’s  demand  for 
more  foodstuffs. 


Officials  of  the  companies  did  not 
cease  their  own  interest  in  the  project 
with  the  planting  of  these  gardens,  but 
are  continuing  to  assist  in  hopes  of  suc¬ 
cessful  crops.  Scientific  farmers  are 
offering  suggestions  and  advice  to  those 
cultivating  the  plots  and  e%'ery  helpful 
means  is  being  employed  to  encourage 
the  gardeners. 

An  evidence  of  the  earnest  spirit 
manifested  may  be  seen  by  a  visit  to  the 
land  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nanticoke,  Pa.  There 
are  1,100  plots,  each  containing  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre,  under  cultivation.  The 
miner-gardeners  have  planted  a  variety 
of  vegetables,  but  the  popular  potato  is 
being  more  largely  cultivated  than  are 
all  the  other  vegetables  combined.  In 
the  spring  the  company  provided  two 
carloads  of  seed  potatoes  at  cost,  and  a 
promising  crop  is  confidently  looked  for. 
Officials  recently  had  agents  of  the  Lu¬ 
zerne  County  Farm  Bureau  visit  the 
plots  and  advise  the  gardeners  as  to  the 
best  methods  they'  might  use  in  securing 
satisfactory  results. 


L’Uuion  Fraiico-Italiano,  a  weekly 
journal  published  at  Nice,  states  that  the 
imports  of  English  coal  to  Italy  last  year 
showed  a  decrease  of  3,937,152  tons,  or 
nearly  half  the  total  as  compared  with 
those  of  1913.  The  quantity  of  coal  ex¬ 
ported  from  England  to  Italy  during  the 
last  four  years  was,  respectively:  1919, 
9,()47,160  tons;  1914,  8,625,000  tons;  1915, 
."), 798,400  tons;  1910,  5,  710,008  tons. 


'fhe  Clarkson  Coal  &  Dock  Company, 
of  St.  Paul,  has  just  closed  a  lease  of 
the  coal  lands  of  the  Provident  Coal 
Company  at  St.  Clarksville.  Ohio,  cover¬ 
ing  7,500  acres,  which  have  a  present  ca¬ 
pacity  of  4.000  to  .'),000  tons  a  day.  The 
new  owners  propose  to  operate  these 
mines  to  their  fullest  capacity  for  the 
benefit  of  their  trade  in  the  northwest. 
This  will  undoubtedly  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  increasing  the  net  tonnage,  and 
guarding  against  a  fuel  shortage  for  the 
coming  winter. 
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The  President  Is  Autocrat  of  the  Coal  Field 

The  Passage  of  the  Lever  Food  Bill  Gives  the  Chief  Executive 
the  Power  to  Do  With  Coal  Precisely  as  He  Likes 


The  Lever  Food  Bill,  which  gives  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  power  to  control  food,  feed  and  fuel, 
has  passed  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The 
conference  plan  was  accepted  by  both  branches  of 
Congress  on  Wednesday  of  this  week.  It  re¬ 
mains  only  to  get  the  signature  of  the  speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  after  which  it  will  be  passed  on  to 
the  President  for  his  signature.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  administration  measure  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  President,  it  will  undoubtedly  get  the 
signature  of  the  chief  executive  and  become  a 

law.  .  . . 

This  bill  passes  into  the  hands  of  President 
Wilson  supreme  power  over  coal.  The  exact 
wording  of  the  law  as  it  stands  was  not  available 
at  the  time  this  article  was  written.  It  is  sub¬ 
stantially,  however,  the  Pomerene  amendment  to 
the  Lever  Food  Bill  as  published  on  page  73  of 
The  Black  Diamond  of  July  28. 

The  President  is  authorized,  when  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  it  is  necessary,  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  and 
coke  whenever  and  wherever  sold.  This  author¬ 
ity  may  be  exercised  by  him  through  the  agency 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  during  the 
war  and  for  a  period  of  one  year  thereafter,  or 
for  any  part  of  such  time  as  in  his  judgment  may 
be  necessary. 

In  the  event  any  producer  or  dealer  fails  to 
conform  with  such  prices  or  regulations,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  requisition  and  take 
over  the  plant,  business,  etc.,  belonging  to  such 
producer  or  dealer. 

While  operating  such  a  plant  the  President 
may  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  deems  neces¬ 
sary,  provided  that  if  any  worker  is  dissatisfied 
with  his  wages,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to 
the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  of  the 
Government. 

The  Right  of  Appeal 

Provided  further  that  if  the  Government  takes 
over  the  plant  and  business  of  any  producer  or 
dealer  and  if  the  compensation  for  damages  is 
not  satisfactory,  the  person  in  question  shall  have 
the  right  to  sue  the  United  States  to  recover 
what  he  considers  a  proper  amount. 

If  any  plant  or  business  is  requisitioned  by  the 
President,  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  shall 
be  allowed. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  President  may,  if 
he  deems  it  necessary,  compel  the  coal  operators 
in  any  field  or  in  the  entire  United  States  to  sell 
their  product  only  to  the  United  States  through 
an  agency  to  be  designated  by  the  President,  such 
agency  to  regulate  the  resale  of  such  coal  and 
coke. 

Within  fifteen  days  after  notice  from  the  agency 
so  designated  to  any  producer  of  coal  or  coke 
that  his  or  its  output  is  to  be  purchased  by  the 
United  States,  he  shall  cease  shipments  of  said 
product  upon  his  own  account  and  shall  transmit 
to  all  such  agencies,  all  order.c  received  or  un¬ 
filled  or  partially  unfilled,  showing  the  exact  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  shipments  have  been  made  thereon. 
Thereafter  all  shipments  shall  be  made  only  on 
the  authority  of  the  agency  designated  by  the 
President. 

All  prices  to  be  paid  for  coal  and  coke  shall 
be  based  upon  a  fair  and  just  profit  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  production,  which  shall  include 
proper  maintenance  and  depletion  charges.  The 
reasonableness  of  such  profit  and  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  shall  be  determined  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  If  the  prices  fixed  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  are  unsatisfactory  to  the  person  entitled  to 
the  same  he  shall  have  the  right  to  sue  the  United 
States  Government  to  recover  the  difference. 

Any  money  received  by  the  United  States  for 
the  sale  of  coal  and  coke  may,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  President,  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund 


for  further  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
section. 

The  bill  goes  on  to  instruct  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  proceed  to  fix  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  coal  and  transmit  this  information  to  the 
President  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  fixing  the  price. 
A  penalty  is  then  attached  in  this  language: 

The  Penalty  Attached 

“Whosoever  shall,  with  knowledge  that  the 
prices  of  any  such  commodity  have  been  so  fixed 
by  the  commission,  ask,  demand,  or  receive  a 
higher  price  in  violation  of  this  section,  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  three  years  or  both.  Each  independent 
transaction  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense.” 

The  bill  passed  the  House  and  as  here  outlined 
throws  100  per  cent  of  the  power  over  coal  into 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  may  do  with  it  precisely  as  he  pleases.  If  in 
his  discretion  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  fix 
a  price  on  coal  he  may  allow  the  business  to  be 
conducted  as  it  is  today,  practically  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Coal  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

He  may  name  a  price  which  shall,  in  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  be  fair.  He  may  put  the  administration 
of  his  orders  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  into  the  hands  of  some  other 
board  if  he  sees  fit. 

The  Broad  Powers 

If  this  plan  proves  ineffective  he  shall  then 
have  the  right  to  commandeer  the  mines  in  any 
one  field,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  entire  United 
States  and  throw  them  wholly  under  the  control 
of  any  board  he  may  direct  to  take  charge  of  such 
affairs.  Or  if  anyone  of  these  plans  does  not  suit 
or  seem  to  meet  the  need  of  the  nation,  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  President  to  pool  coal 
according  to  the  Colver  plan  and  have  a  central 
governmental  agency  assume  ownership  of  that 
coal  at  the  mines  and  direct  Its  resale,  naming 
the  price. 

In  a  word,  the  President  has  by  Congress  been 
given  autocratic  powers  over  the  coal  industry 
of  the  nation  and,  to  .use  rather  a  strong  expres¬ 
sion,  he  may  experiment  with  it  to  his  heart’s 
content.  He  may  try  any  one  of  a  half  dozen 
plans  that  may  occur  to  him  as  likely  to  succeed. 
In  a  word.  Congress  has  taken  the  coal  business 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  coal  men  and  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  President.  The  coal  mines  of 
the  United  States  are  today  government  prop¬ 
erty.  The  President  is  the  head  today,  estab¬ 
lished  by  law,  of  the  coal  industry.  He  is  abso¬ 
lute  monarch  of  the  coal  fields,  beyond  a  question 
of  a  doubt.  His  powers  are  so  complete  they 
leave  no  room  for  power  vested  in  the  hands  of 
anyone  else.  The  President  alone  has  supreme 
control  of  coal  and  he  alone  shall  say  what  is  to 
be  done  with  it.  After  the  bestowal  of  that 
power,  which  gives  him  supreme  command  over 
the  coal  in  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealer,  there 
is  to  those  who  read  the  law  carefully,  no  room 
for  action  on  the  part  of  any  other  authority, 
federal,  state,  county  or  •municipal.  The  opera¬ 
tors  have  absolutely  nothing  to  say  about  their 
own  business.  The  states  in  which  the  coal  i.« 
found  have  nothing  to  say  about  their  own  coal 
industry.  The  control  once  and  for  all  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  President  Wilson  and  it  is  for 
him  to  say  what  is  to  be  done  with  it. 

The  Big  Job 

President  Wilson,  however,  may  take  over  the 
coal  business  or  he  may  leave  it  to  run  as  it  is. 
He  may  take  control  of  it  for  the  period  of  the 


war  and  one  year  thereafter.  He  may  take  con¬ 
trol  of  it  for  any  major  or  minor  part  of  that 
time.  The  law  is  drawn  as  strongly  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  draw  it  and  those  who  have  read  it  pre- 
fully  believe  there  isn’t  a  loop  hole  for  individual 
action  left  anywhere.  Now  that  this  supreme 
control  has  been  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  safety  of  the  people  and  the  future  of  the 
coal  industry  will  depend  on  what  use  he  makes 
of  that  power.  Heretofore  we  have  outlined  to 
the  members  of  Congress  and  the  governrnent 
officials  in  more  or  less  detail  what  we  believe 
and  feel  is  the  right  thing  to  do  in  connection 
with  coal.  We  have  called  the  Government’s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  main  job  is  to  get  a 
sufficient  supply.  That  depends  on  two  things : 
First,  the  supply  of  miners ;  second,  the  supply  of 
cars. 

Getting  Miners 

With  regard  to  the  supply  of  miners  we  have 
recommended  that  the  miners  should  be  exempt 
from  draft  into  the  army  so  long  as  they  per¬ 
form  their  work  faithfully  in  the  mines  and  we 
have  also  recommended  that  for  the  protection  of 
mining  property  against  alien  enemies  certain  men 
at  the  mine  should  be  given  full  military  status 
if  they  guard  the  mine  against  the  operation 
of  spies  who  are  desirous  of  destroying  vital  parts 
of  mining  operations.  With  regard  to  the  supply 
of  cars,  we  have  recommended  that  coal  cars 
be  reserved  solely  for  the  movement  of  coal  and 
we  have  recommended  that  since  the  shortage  of 
engines  is  the  crux  of  the  car  supply  question,  the 
production  of  engines  should  be  increased  spe¬ 
cifically  by  compelling  the  locomotive  works  to 
build  only  locomotives  while  the  munitions  con¬ 
tracts  are  taken  over  by  the  manufacturers  of 
pleasure  automobiles.  We  have  recommended  to 
the  President  that  in  view  of  the  wonderfully 
efficient  organization  built  up  by  the  Coal  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the 
Government  could  get  expert  and  proper  assist¬ 
ance  by  making  use  of  that  organization. 

All  these  recommendations  we  have  made  be¬ 
fore  and  merely  reiterate  them  now  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  emphasis. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  to  which  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Government  has  not  been  called. 
The  disposition  today  is  to  make  such  a  point  of 
avoiding  speculation  that  the  middle  men  are  to 
be  disposed  of  once  and  for  all. 

Middlemen  Are  Needed 

In  this  connection  we  waive  the  contention 
which  the  middle  men  themselves  would  make, 
namely,  that  they  are  in  a  legitimate  business  and 
have  a  right  to  a  continued  commercial  existence. 
There  is  so  much  of  a  point  in  that  that  we 
will  allow  them  to  make  a  presentation  of  their 
own  case  to  their  own  Government.  We  do  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  President  this  one  fact. 

Distribution  of  coal  is  not  a  simple  or  an  easy 
matter.  The  habits  and  customs  of  the  people 
are  established  by  long  usage.  The  people  do  not 
buy  coal  today  until  they  have  absolute  need  for 
it  and  this  custom  is  fastened  on  the  people  this 
year  by  the  fact  that  coal  is  being  moved  to 
market  after  the  demand  has  become  urgent  rather 
than  far  ahead  of  time.  There  is  not  now,  and 
there  will  not  be  this  year,  any  visible  supply  of 
coal,  hence  distribution  must  be  made  quickly  and 
sanely,  or  some  users  are  going  to  suffer. 

It  will  not  do  under  such  circumstances  to  try 
to  force  the  people  to  anticipate  their  need  for 
coal  by  the  time  it  would  take  to  move  it  from 
the  mine.  That  might  seem  to  be  a  good  legal 
point  to  make,  but  it  is  impractical,  knowing  the 
improvident  character  of  the  people  with  regard 
to  coal,  and  knowing  the  long  established  habits 

(Concluded  on  page  109) 
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The  Illinois  Council  Fights  on  After  Victory 

The  Members  Having  Started  a  Propaganda  Continue  It  After 
The  Need  to  Act  Has  Been  Removed  by  Federal  Action 


The  Council  of  Defense  of  Illinois  adopted,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  a  report  of  Levy  Mayer,  a 
lawyer,  suggesting  three  ways  of  heating  down 
coal  prices.  Those  three  ways  were : 

To  seize  and  operate  the  coal  mines; 

To  call  a  meeting  of  sixteen  state  councils  of 
defense  to  arrange  for  uniform  action  to  beat 
down  the  prices ;  and 

To  bring  about  agitation  by  these  sixteen  states 
in  favor  of  federal  legislation  to  control  the  price 
of  coal. 

The  daily  newspapers,  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  Defense  and  the  people  place  most 
emphasis  upon  the  recommendation  to  seize  the 
coal  mines.  It  seems  to  be  believed,  generally, 
that  that  will  he  the  outcome  of  the  whole  matter. 

On  the  contrary,  we  do  not  anticipate  any  such 
action.  Further,  we  do  not  believe  the  recom¬ 
mendation  was  made  with  any  serious  intention 
behind  it.  We  do  not  believe  the  report  was 
adopted  with  any  belief  on  the  part  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  that  any  such  drastic  action 
would  ever  be  necessary. 

That  is  to  say,  the  members  of  the  Council 
adopted  the  Mayer  resolution  when  they  knew  that 
Congress  was  on  the  point  of  passing  the  Lever 
bill.  They  knew  this  would  nullify  their  plan. 

Also  they  knew  that  the  price  fixing  power  was 
already  lodged  with  the  federal  Government  and 
that  nothing  they  could  do  could  change  it. 

With  these  facts  known  to  them  as  clearly  as 
they  are  known  to  any  coal  man  or  to  any  other 
citizen,  the  question  is  raised : 

“Why  are  these  men  talking  so  viciously  about 
coal  ?” 

The  only  answer  possible  is  that  they  made  a 
mistake  in  starting  something;  found  that  mis¬ 
take  after  they  got  well  started  in  their  move¬ 
ment  ;  were  not  willing  to  admit  the  mistake ; 
and  now  are  trying  to  cover  their  retreat  by  a 
lot  of  noise.  This  seems  a  harsh  stricture  but  a 
calm  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case  leaves 
room  for  no  other  assumption. 

The  Coal  Price  Muddle 

With  a  fair  knowledge  of  what  the  coal  men 
have  been  thinking  and  saying  during  all  these 
months  of  high  prices,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  coal  operators  were  the  first  to  take 
alarm  over  the  price  tendency.  The  public  may 
not  be  willing  to  concede  any  virtue  or  any 
patriotism  or  even  any  common  decency  to  any 
man  who  produces  coal.  The  public  mind  has 
been  so  inflamed  against  the  coal  industry  by  the 
incendiary  press  for  years  and  years  that  it  may 
look  upon  coal  as  lieing  in  the  hands  of  inhuman 
monsters  willing  at  any  opportunity  to  exact  the 
last  penny  of  tribute  from  the  poor  and  the  suf¬ 
fering.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  assume 
that  that  is  true.  Let  us  assume  that  coal  men 
are  so  far  lost  to  all  sense  of  the  social  instinct 
that  they  will  go  about  in  their  social  clubs,  and 
their  every-day  relations  with  every-day  men  pos¬ 
ing  as  normal  men,  but  concealing  inside  them¬ 
selves  the  souls  of  monsters.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
because  they  have  all  the  appearances  of  humanity 
and  all  of  its  outward  expressions.  Even  so,  let 
us  assume  that  they  are  the  most  despicable  of 
humans  and  that  they  are  in  reality  “Whited 
sepulchers  full  of  dead  men’s  bones.” 

Granting  all  that,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we 
must  all  give  them  credit  for  a  little  common 
sense  and  a  little  business  shrewdness.  They 
know,  for  example,  that  coal  is  a  common  neces¬ 
sity.  They  have  known  for  years  that  it  is  the 
one  necessity  which  first  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  public  press  and  the  public  officials.  They 
have  not  gone  through  life  with  their  eyes  shut 
They  have  seen  the  public  uprising  every  time 
any  effort  was  made  to  control  coal.  They  have 
read  about  and  understood  the  attacks  made  by 
the  government  on  anthracite.  They  have  known 
that  what  happened  to  anthracite  would  happen 
to  bituminous  if  the  price  of  the  latter  ever  went 
up.  Give  them  credit  for  that  much  reasoning 
power. 

Also,  they  have  seen  and  felt  the  political  power 
of  the  state  and  the  nation.  To  our  knowledge, 
they  have  been  dealing  almost  monthly  with  poli¬ 
ticians  for  twenty-five  years.  They  know  the 
temper  of  the  politician.  They  know  how  avidly 
he  reaches  out  to  regulate  coal  at  any  time  coal 
gets  into  a  position  which  needs  or  even  .suggests 


regulation.  These  men  passed  through  the  agi¬ 
tation  after  the  Cherry  fire.  They  saw  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  the  state  turned  end  to  after  even 
that  relatively  small  disaster.  They  knew,  there¬ 
fore,  what  the  legislators  would  do  if  some 
major  disaster  should  come  upon  the  people. 

They  knew,  therefore,  that  any  continuation 
of  the  high  prices  on  coal  would  bring  legis¬ 
lative  action.  And,  those  coal  men  were  shrewd 
enough  not  to  want  their  business  regulated  in 
detail  and  perpetually  by  a  board  made  up  of 
civil  service  clerks.  They  had  seen  what  such 
regulation  had  brought  to  the  railroads  and  the 
people.  They  did  not  choose  to  have  that  dead¬ 
ening  influence  introduced  into  their  own  offices. 
If  nothing  else  would  do  it,  business  prudence 
would  dictate  that  they  should  try  so  to  behave 
themselves  as  to  keep  that  sort  of  thing  out  of 
their  lives.  They  saw  that  continued  high  prices 
would  fasten  just  that  dreaded  incubus  upon 
them.  Therefore,  they  were  scared  out  of  their 
wits  by  the  promise  of  prolonged  high  prices. 

Getting  Prices  Regulated 

But  between  wanting  and  getting  price  regula¬ 
tion  there  was  an  almighty  long  and  tedious 
route  to  travel.  The  operators  have  been  through 
this  mill  time  and  time  again.  They  know  that 
individual  action  fails.  One  man  may  reduce 
or  raise  his  price.  The  thousands  of  others  will 
ignore  his  action  and  thus  his  individual  effort  is 
a  snowflake  lost  in  a  sand  storm.  Irjdividual 
action  would  not  meet  the  case. 

Joint  action  was  impossible  because  of  the 
Sherman  law.  Of  course,  the  Sherman  law  was 
not  supposed  to  prevent  coal  men — or  any  others 
— from  uniting  to  put  down  prices  during  a  war. 
But  it  was  not  a  question  what  they  intended  by 
their  joint  action.  It  was  a  question  what  the 
district  attorneys  would  think  about  such  joint 
action.  One  group  of  operators — the  smokeless 
coal  people — tried  to  limit  their  prices  on  con¬ 
tract  and  the  district  attorney  of  New  York  did 
precisely  what  every  operator  thought  they  would 
do — interpreted  this  to  be  the  fixing  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  instead  of  a  maximum  price.  So,  joint 
action  to  modify  prices  was  out  of  question. 

Then  the  next  question  came  up,  namely : 

“Since  price  fixing  must  be  done  by  some 
agency,  where  can  the  best  results  be  obtained — ■ 
meaning  the  results  which  will  bring  a  fair  uni¬ 
formity  of  price  with  the  least  danger  to  the 
public  and  the  least  danger  to  the  property  in¬ 
terests  in  coal? 

Naturally,  the  operators  saw  that  in  federal 
action  alone  was  there  safety  to  the  public  be¬ 
cause  that  would  be  likely  to  maintain  the  differ¬ 
entials  as  between  the  competing  fields  which  is 
essential  to  that  equal  distribution  of  coal  which 
spells  the  safety  of  the  consumers. 

However,  the  operators  have  a  natural  fear — 
every  business  man  has — of  introducing  federal 
control  into  his  business.  It  may  come  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  emergency.  It  may  be  intended 
merely  as  a  temporary  measure.  But  when  the 
federal  bureaus  once  get  hold  of  a  thing  they 
have  a  faculty  for  keeping  control.  And,  to  a 
business  not  ready  for  such  regulation  that  in¬ 
troduces  a  danger  which  envelops  the  consumer 
along  with  the  producer.  We  will  not  take  time 
here  to  go  into  that,  but  will  merely  state  the 
fact,  leaving  the  rest,  for  the  time,  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  reader.  That  raised  the  question  • 

“What  form  of  federal  control  will  give  the 
immediate  result  of  price  regulation  with  the 
least  possible  future  danger?” 

The  coal  men  decided  that  they  would  pin 
their  faith  to  that  form  of  regulation  which 
springs  from  the  war  power  of  the  President  and 
which  would  end  when  the  President  ceased  to 
have  and  to  exercise  his  war  power.  Therefore, 
the  coal  men  pinned  their  faith  to  the  regula¬ 
tion  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and 
naturally  lined  up  behind  the  coal  committee  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense.  It  was  the 
logical  thing  to  do.  It  was  business  common 
sense.  They  did  it. 

The  Definite  Commitment 

All  of  this  was  known  to  the  members  of  the 
Illinois  Council  of  Defense.  The  writer  knows 
this  to  be  true  for  he,  in  person,  explained  it  in 


even  greater  elaboration  than  is  here  done  to 
three  members  of  that  council,  including  the 
chairman. 

However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  coal 
production  committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  was  not  formed  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
prices.  It  is  called  the  “production”  committee 
and  nothing  else.  It  did  not  seek  to  fix  prices. 
It  resisted  the  suggestions  of  the  operators  that 
it  fix  prices.  It  was  only  after  a  member  of 
the  cabinet  had  appealed  to  its  chairman  that  he 
called  a  conference.  In  calling  that  conference, 
he  did  not  say  what  the  purpose  was.  Mr.  Pea¬ 
body  never  suggested  that  the  coal  men  should 
fix  prices.  That  suggestion  came  direct  from  the 
lips  of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  a  member  of  Mr.  VVil- 
son’s  cabinet  and  from  John  Franklin  Fort,  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

And,  when  the  operators  finally  took  action, 
they  did  not  themselves  fix  prices.  They  trans¬ 
ferred  that  power  directly  on  to  three  accredited 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government— the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Coal  Production  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The  operators 
did  not  even  reserve  the  right  to  veto  those  prices. 
They  passed  the  power  to  fix  their  maximum 
prices  directly  on  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
reserved  only  to  their  committees  the  right  to 
assent  to  any  prices  named. 

The  Government  Accepts 

The  resolution  which  took  this  action  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  coal  men  by  Mr.  Fort  with  this 
statement ; 

“I  am  an  officer  of  the  Government.  .■\s  such. 
I  ask  you  to  adopt  it.  If  there  is  any  objection 
to  it,  I,  as  an  officer  of  the  Government,  will 
assume  full  responsibility.” 

Secretary  Lane  did  not  go  so  far,  but  he  made 
statements  which  led  the  coal  men  to  believe 
that  he  was  decidedly  pleased  with  what  they 
had  done  and  that  their  action  was  pleasing  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Peabody,  another  officer  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  accepted  the  actions  of  the  coal  men  for 
the  nation. 

So  far  as  the  coal  men  were  concerned,  they 
had  made  a  tender  of  their  price  fixing  right  to 
the  Federal  Government.  And  that  Government 
had  accepted.  From  that  point  until  today,  the 
coal  men  have  considered  that  their  power  over 
their  own  prices  had  been  definitely  bestowed  be¬ 
yond  their  power  to  recall.  The  fact  that  thev 
have  consistently  named  the  prices  which  the 
governmental  agencies  fixed  as  the  temporary 
maxima  made  that  binding  in  law  and  in  fact. 

This  definite  commitment  of  Illinois  to  the  na¬ 
tional  government  was  thoroughly  understood  by 
the  mernbers  of  the  Illinois  Council  of  Defense. 
The  writer,  in  person,  told  these  gentlemen  the 
facts.  Others  have  done  the  same. 

Being  men  of  affairs,  they  knew  what  would 
be  the  consequence  if  these  operators  tried,  even, 
to  withdraw  the  powers  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Coal  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense.  They  knew  that 
the  operators  could  not  withdraw  that  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  federal  government  without  repudiat¬ 
ing  the  acts  of  the  men  in  whose  hands  the  power 
had  been  placed.  It  would  have  been  an  open 
insult  to  Mr.  Lane  and  Mr.  Fort  and  Mr.  Pea¬ 
body  for  these  operators  to.  have  left  the  price¬ 
fixing  power  in  their  hands  while  they  went  away 
to  make  other  and  different  prices  through  other 
agencies.  No  coal  man,  with  his  senses  about 
him.  is  going  openly  and  freely  to  offer  gratuitous 
insult  to  powerful  governmental  officials  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  No  man  with  his  reasoning  powers  in 
good  working  order  would  have  asked  an\'  grouo 
of  business  men  to  do  any  such  a  dangerous 
thing.  Besides,  it  would  have  been  as  unmoral 
as  it  was  dangerous.  And  no  man  with  his  facul¬ 
ties  in  good  working  order  would  have  asked 
any  group  of  business  men,  in  such  times  as  these, 
to  do  an  unmoral  thing. 

Still,  that  is  precisely  what  the  Council  of 
Defense  for  Illinois  asked  the  coal  operators  to 
do. 

From  this  you  have  choice  of  two  conclusions. 
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One  is  that  the  Council  of  Defense  for  Illinois 
was  beside  itself  for  the  time. 

The  other  is  that  the  Council  was  not  sincere; 
that  it  was  bluffing  to  make  possible  a  retreat 
from  a  position  it  had  taken  through  a  mistake  of 
judgment. 

We  do  not  believe  these  business  men  have  been 
working  with  addled  brains.  They  are  not  that 
sort.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  they 
made  a  mistake  and  then  made  a  noise  to  cover 
their  retreat. 

Still  Other  Reasons 

There  are  still  other  reasons  for  believing  that 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Illinois  Council  is 
a  diplomatic  maneuver.  If  they  did  any  one  of 
the  three  things  they  propose— which  one  does 
not  matter — it  would  require  at  least  a  month. 
The  members  of  the  Illinois  Council  knew  that 
before  a  week  had  passed  the  whole  coal  question 
would  be  settled  by  national  legislation. 

That  is,  if  coal  were  left  where  it  was— in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  and  the  Council  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense — the  prices  would  be  fixed  perma¬ 
nently.  Before  that  time,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  would  have  come  to  an  understanding 
as  to  the  cost  of  producing  coal.  Indeed,  it  al¬ 
ready  has  done  so  and  publication  of  the  report  is 
expected  every  day.  Once  that  report  was  made 
public,  the  price  would  be  fixed  at  cost  plus  a 
profit.  So,  if  the  control  of  coal  were  to  remain 
where  it  was,  the  problem  would  be  solved  before 
the  Illinois  Council  knew  all  about  this,  for  they 
have  the  same  sources  of  information  as  we  have. 

But,  if  control  of  coal  was  otherwise  disposed  of 
by  the  action  of  Congress,  the  Council  knew  that 
action  would  be  taken  within  ten  days.  That  is, 
there  was  a  bill  before  Congress  to  throw  control 
of  coal  into  the  hands  of  the  dictator  on  food. 

With  the  Illinois  Council  in  possession  of  these 
facts  and  knowing  perfectly  that  at  least  seven 
bills  to  regulate  coal  are  now  pending  in  Con¬ 
gress,  it  sounds  queer  to  hear  the  leader  of  the 
Chicago  bar  make  a  recommendation  that  the 
Council  start  agitation  in  favor  of  Federal  legis¬ 
lation.  Mr.  Mayer  was  either  ignorant  or  he  was 
throwing  dust  in  the  air.  And,  Levy  Mayer  is  not 
ignorant. 

With  these  facts  made  clear,  there  is  left  no 
room  for  doubt.  The  Council  of  State  Defense 
for  Illinois  was  not  sincere  in  a  single  recom¬ 
mendation  it  made.  The  reasoning  here  is  ours. 
The  statement  of  it  is  ours.  It  in  no  wise  pre¬ 
tends,  even  to  reflect  either  the  reasoning  or  the 
statement  of  the  coal  men  most  vitally  concerned 

EMcacy  of  Plan 

Even  if  we  brush  all  of  these  vital  considera¬ 
tions  aside,  and  even  if  we  consider  the  Mayer 
plan  alone,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  thing 
does  not  ring  true  to  reason  and  to  sensibleness. 

The  members  of  the  Council  are  men  of  affairs. 
They  have  been  accustomed  to  doing  business  on  a 
big  scale.  They  have  all  been  accustomed  to 
dealing  with  men.  They  know,  they  have  told 
the  writer  as  much— that  the  big  question  in  coal 
this  year  is  to  get  out  enough  of  it  to  satisfy  the 
demands.  They  know  that  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  is  possible  only  when  you  have  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  every  man  who  knows  the  details 
of  that  business  and  who  can  effect  the  econo¬ 
mies.  The  members  of  the  Council  know  that 
they  could  not  get  that  cooperation  by  lampoon¬ 
ing  these  men  in  the  public  press  and  by  holding 
them  up  to  public  gaze  as  inhuman  monsters 
stripped  of  every  semblance  of  public  decency. 
They  did  not  hope,  therefore,  to  step  into  control 
of  the  coal  business  and  then  to  have  the  hearty 
support  and  cooperation  of  the  men  they  have 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  insult  and 
humiliate. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  they 
expected  ever  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
mines.  If  they  had  so  expected,  they  would  have 
been  more  sparing  with  their  insults  and  more 
conciliatory  in  their  manner. 

This  further  tends  to  clear  the  air.  It  supports 
the  contention  which  we  have  been  making  that 
the  State  Council  was  covering  its  retreat  behind 
a  great  noise. 

State  Control 

Now  we  come  to  the  matter  of  confiscation  as 
outlined  by  the  Mayer  plan.  To  confiscate  the 
mines  is  one  thing.  To  run  them  and  to  supply 
the  people  with  coal  is  another.  It  may  be  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  miners  and  the  operators  are  big 
enough  and  broad  enough  to  swallow  the  studied 
insults  of  these  last  three  weeks  and  to  throw 
themselves  wholeheartedlv  into  the  iob  of  saving 
the  people  from  a  fuel  famine.  Many  of  them, 
we  know,  are  that  big  and  that  broad. 
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Even  so,  coal  production  is  not  efficacious  un¬ 
less  the  cars  are  there  to  carry  the  coal  away. 
And,  to  confiscate  the  mines  does  not  supply  the 
cars  which  are  going  to  move  that  coal  to  market. 
Nor  does  it  stop  the  waste  in  factories  which,  in 
major  part,  is  responsible  for  the  present  short¬ 
age.  Thus,  having  possession  of  the  mines  and 
even  having  won  the  support  of  the  miners  and 
the  operators  does  not  solve  the  fuel  problem 
by  any  means.  There  is  s*^ill  a  matter  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  of  proper  use.  The  plan  fails  on 
that  account  alone. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  state,  being  in 
possession  of  the  mines,  could  restrict  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  that  coal  to  the  people  in  Illinois.  Thus 
it  would  give  Illinois  its  coal  at  a  reasonable 
price  at  least. 

At  that  point,  a  major  difficulty  enters.  Illinois 
has  no  exclusive  right  to  Illinois  coal.  There  are 
forty-eight  states  in  this  union.  Only  twenty-six 
of  them  produce  any  coal  at  all.  Six  of  them 
produce  over  eighty-five  per  cent  of  it.  The 
twenty-two  states  which  produce  no  coal,  must 
get  it  from  somewhere.  The  forty-two  states 
have  a  right  to  their  share  of  the  production  of 
the  six  major  producers.  In  fact,  eighteen  states 
have  a  fixed  claim  upon  part  of  the  production 
of  Illinois  coal  because  that  is  what  they  have 
been  accustomed  to. 

If,  therefore,  Illinois  tried  to  take  possession 
of  its  coal  mines  and  to  reserve  the  output  for 
the  people  of  Illinois,  interstate  complications 
would  instantly  arise  which  would  compel  the 
nation  to  step  in. 

State  Operation 

State  confiscation  involves  also  state  operation. 
This  involves,  in  the  third  largest  coal  producing 
state  of  the  union,  a  vast  amount  of  adminis¬ 
trative  detail.  It  involves  detailed  management 
of  mines  by  men  who  are  experts  in  that  busi¬ 
ness.  If  the  state  undertook  such  a  thing,  winter 
would  be  over  before  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
even  the  semblance  of  a  state  organization  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cope  with  the  problem.  Enough  is  said 
there  to  indicate  that  the  plan  fails  on  that  score. 

Besides,  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  seizure  of 
the  mines  is  to  bring  down  the  price  of  the  coal. 
It  is  so  stipulated  in  the  statement  which  Mr. 
Mayer  made. 

It  is  always  a  fair  question  how  any  group  of 
politicians  expects  to  be  able  to  handle,  under 
bureau  control,  properties  more  cheaply  than  the 
commercial  interests  can  handle  them.  The  state 
may  cut  down  the  price,  figuratively,  but  it  would 
soon  have  to  advance  it  again  to  cover  the  cost 
of  production. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  the 
state  can  take  over  the  mines  and  deprive  the 
operators  of  any  profit  at  all.  In  fact,  the  Mayer 
plan  does  not  contemplate  that.  It  assumes  that 
the  state  will  pay  the  operators  a  profit.  So, 
there  is  no  shading  of  the  price  there. 

Then,  provision  is  made  in  one  part  of  the 
Mayer  report  for  an  increase  in  wages  to  the  men. 
If  the  Illinois  Council  does  not  know  it,  we  do, 
that  the  miners  are  now  ready  to  make  a  demand 
for  more  money.  If  the  miners  were  placed  un¬ 
der  political  control  they  would  insist  upon  it. 

With  the  operators  getting  a  profit ;  with  the 
cost  of  state  administration  increasing  and  with 
the  wages  of  the  miners  going  up,  how  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  decrease  the  cost  of  coal  under  state 
control?  The  answer  is  that  it  is  not  possible. 
Therefore,  the  Illinois  Council  was  proposing 
something  that  it  could  not  deliver.  Its  main 
purpose  fails,  right  there. 

Interstate  Legislation 

One  part  of  the  Mayer  plan  calls  for  joint 
action  as  between  sixteen  states.  This  is  the 
most  surprising  part  of  the  document.  Mr.  Mayer 
is  a  lawyer.  He  knows  that  all  interstate  legisla¬ 
tion  is  in  the  hands  of  congress.  He  knows  that 
it  is  specifically  prohibited  by  the  constitution 
that  no  two  states  can  agree  upon  legislation 
touching  interstate  matters.  He  knows  that  would 
be  usurping  the  power  of  congress.  He  knows 
that  to  persist  upon  it  is  secession  from  the 
United  States  and  sets  up  a  state  of  rebellion. 
He  knows  that  that,  if  persisted  in,  would  lead 
to  civil  war.  * 

Mr.  Mayer  was  not  contemplating  civil  war  in 
.‘\merica  at  this  time.  Therefore,  that  part  of  his 
program  is  impractical.  That,  at  least,  is  the  mild 
way  to  put  it. 

The  Mayer  Recommendations 

With  every  ground  under  the  stand  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Council  thus  destroyed  by  the  facts  and  the 
logic  of  the  situation,  there  is  but  one  conclusion 
left.  The  Illinois  Council  did  not  put  out  its 
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proposal  with  any  serious  intention.  It  did  so 
merely  as  a  bluff.  And,  the  bluff  was  not  intended 
to  work  on  the  operators  who  already  had  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  the  government.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  merely  as  a  preliminary  to  a  general 
retreat  with  political  advantage,  when  the  national 
program  for  the  control  of  coal  should  be  carried 
through. 

With  so  much  of  preliminary,  we  reproduce 
herewith  the  recommendations  of  Levy  IMayer  as 
they  were  made  to  the  Illinois  Council: 

"We  recommend  for  the  consideration  of  the 
council  the  following  methods,  any  one  or  more 
or  all  of  which  can  be  concurrently  adopted  : 

"Seizure  by  the  state  and  operation  by  it  during 
the  period  of  the  war  of  the  coal  mines  in  this 
state.  Il.inois  is  one  of  the  leading  coal  produc¬ 
ing  states  in  the  United  States. 

“Salus  populi  suprema  le.x  is  a  principle  as  old 
as  government  itself.  There  is  an  implied  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  every  member  of  society 
that  his  own  individual  welfare  and  property  shall, 
in  cases  of  necessity,  yield  to  that  of  the  state. 
Houses  may  be  pulled  down  and  bulwarks  raised 
on  private  property  for  the  preservation  of  the 
state  and  its  people.  Property  may  be  destroyed 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire  or  pestilential  dis¬ 
eases.  The  safety  of  the  state  and  of  its  people 
oveAowers  private  interests. 

“The  seizure  of  the  coal  mines  can  be  effected 
without  the  institution  of  judicial  proceedings, 
and  thus  court  delays  be  avoided.  The  right  of 
the  state  in  cases  of  this  kind  has  for  its  founda¬ 
tion  the  security  of  sovereignty  itself,  and  the 
doctrine  of  eminent  domain  and  the  police  power 
support  the  right.  The  constitution  of  Illinois 
(Article  IL,  section  13)  furnishes  warrant  for 
the  plan  of  seizure  of  the  mines.  This  article 
provides  that : 

“  ‘Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  or  dam¬ 
aged  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 
Such  compensation,  when  not  made  by  the  state, 
shall  be  ascertained  by  a  jury  as  shall  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law.’ 

“It  will  be  observed  that  when  the  compensa¬ 
tion  is  made  by  the  state  a  preliminary  court  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  unnecessary.  The  constitutional  de¬ 
bates  of  1870  (pp.  1580-1)  show  that  the  language 
just  quoted  was  inserted  in  the  constitution  in 
order  to  preserve  the  vital  energies  of  the  state 
and  to  enable  it  to  preserve  its  own  existence. 

“The  necessities  that  confront  a  state  in  the 
exercise  of  its  sovereign  powers,  whether  for 
military  purposes  or  for  the  safety  and  protection 
of  the  people,  inherently  require  that  the  state 
shall  have  the  power  to  take  property  for  public 
use  and  to  make  just  compensation  therefor  there¬ 
after.  The  courts  have  held  that  where  the  state 
undertakes  the  payment  of  just  compensation  it 
is  not  necessary  that  payment  should  precede  the 
use  of  the  property  by  the  state. 

“The  state  of  Illinois  cannot  be  sued.  The  court 
of  claims  has  been , created  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  on  claims  against  the  state.  If  the  state 
operates  the  coal  mines  during  the  war,  a  scale 
of  prices  for  the  coal  mined  can  be  established 
by  the  state  and  changed  from  time  to  time  to 
meet  varying  conditions.  The  existing  wage 
scale  can,  if  conditions  require,  be  increased  by 
the  state.  The  coal  can  be  sold  at  such  prices 
above  the  cost  of  production  as  will — after  allow¬ 
ing  all  proper  charges  and  deductions — leave  a 
reasonable  margin  of  profit  with  which  to  pay 
such  just  compensation  as  the  court  of  claims 
may  allow  the  operators. 

“The  course  here  indicated,  if  pursued,  will,  in 
our  opinion,  not  violate  the  state  or  federal  con¬ 
stitution,  nor  constitute  an  interference  with  in¬ 
terstate  commerce. 

“Call  an  immediate  meeting  of  representatives 
of  the  state  councils  of  the  neighboring  coal  pro¬ 
ducing  states  so  that  an  adequate  and  uniform 
measure  of  relief  can  be  at  once  contempora¬ 
neously  adopted  and  enforced  in  all  these  states. 

“Either  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
state  councils  of  the  neighboring  coal  producing 
states  take  immediate  steps  to  bring  about  the 
adoption  of  a  federal  law  which  will  give  full 
and  sweeping  federal  powers  of  control  over 
prices  and  distribution  to  an  administrative  body 
possessing  the  machinery  to  render  complete  and 
instant  relief.” 

The  report  is  signed  by  the  defense  board’s 
committee  on  law  and  legislation — Levy  Mayer, 
chairman  ;  John  G.  Oglesby  and  David  E.  Sbana- 
han. 


The  Sawyer  Shipyard  Corporation,  of  .Augusta, 
a  $900,000  corporation,  has  been  granted  a  Maine 
charter  to  build  and  operate  shipyards,  drydocks 
and  wharves.  The  incorporators  are:  1.  B. 
Kearney,  E.  Maynard  Thompson,  C.  C.  Ballard, 
L.  H.  Stevens,  Walter  M.  Sanborn,  J.  C.  Tuttle 
and  N.  L.  Goodell,  all  of  Augusta. 
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Statement  of  Conditions  by  Indiana  Operators 

Actual  [Figures  Are  Used  to  Refute  Statements  Based  on  Theoretical  Knowl¬ 
edge.  Facts  Taken  From  Operating  Records  and  Government’s  Own  Figures 


The  following  is  a  statement  issued  by  C.  (J. 
Hall,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Coal  Trade  Bureau 
and  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Atlee  Pomerene,  Senator  from  Ohio.  The 
conditions  mentioned  in  this  statement  are  gen¬ 
eral  throughout  the  middle  west  and  are  not 
confined  alone  to  the  state  of  Indiana.  The 
letter  follows: 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  August  2,  1917. 
Hon.  Atlee  Pomerene, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir;  We  have  your  favor  of  July  24  and 
we  are  greatly  obliged  for  twenty-five  copies  of 
your  speech  of  July  5th  ou  the  subject  entitled 
“The  Coal  Situation,”  which  we  received  under 
separate  cover. 

The  coal  operators  of  the  United  States  are 
very  reluctant  to  feel  that  public  officials  and'rep- 
resentatives  both  national  and  state  are  intention¬ 
ally  avoiding  the  facts  and  are  willfully  pillorying 
the  coal  industry  to  the  point  of  persecution  based 
entirely  upon  misrepresentations  emanating  from 
sources  that  cannot  be  actuated  by  other  than 
selfish  and  unfair  motives. 

The  Car  Supply 

In  the  early  part  of  your  speech  you  discuss 
the  shortage  of  car  supply  at  the  mines  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  minimize  that  situation  by  quoting  fig¬ 
ures  dealing  with  the  total  number  of  freight 
cars  in  the  country.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  coal 
operators  to  resort  to  the  use  of  a  lot  of  mean¬ 
ingless  figures  compiled  by  the  railroads  which 
will  not  stand  verification,  and  which  deal  only 
with  total  number  of  freight  cars  owned  and  a 
theoretical  shortage  of  cars  of  all  classes,  and 
claim  that  such  an  exhibit  displays  the  car  situa¬ 
tion  at  the  coal  mines.  The  actual  situation  as 
to  the  number  of  hours  the  mines  have  been  able 
to  operate  with  the  car  supply  that  has  been  main¬ 
tained  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  causes  of 
lost  time  can  be  obtained  from  the  coal  opera¬ 
tors’  records  and  the  facts  so  ascertained  will 
not  be  questioned  or  denied  by  any  railroad 
executive.  The  situation  so  far  as  the  mines  in 
Indiana  are  concerned  is  shown  herewith  by 
months  October,  1916,  to  July,  1917,  both  in¬ 
clusive. 

Per  Cent  of  Time 
Month:  Actually  Worked 

October,  191G  .  63.42 

November  .  66.57 

December  .  77.84 

January,  1917  .  82.56 

February  .  77.02 

March  .  71.57 

April  .  64.01 

May  .  69.08 

Tune  .  70.55 

July  .  74.67 

During  those  months  the  coal  mines  loaded 
every  car  that  was  supplied  them  by  the  rail¬ 
roads,  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  individual 
mines  on  different  days  were  shut  down  on  ac¬ 
count  of  labor  trouble  or  mine  disability  the 
mines  that  were  active  on  each  day  loaded  all  of 
the  cars  that  could  be  supplied,  or  that  were 
supplied,  and  the  mines  that  were  in  shape  to 
operate  lost  from  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent  of 
their  potential  working  time  on  account  of  short¬ 
age  of  cars.  For  this  reason  the  coal  operators 
may  properly  and  fairly  say  that  the  shortage 
of  cars  is  the  only  factor  which  limits  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal,  and  until  such  time  as  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  in  position  to  offer  the  mines  sufficient 
cars  to  afford  them  full  running  time  we  cannot 
charge  any  of  the  loss  of  production  to  labor 
shortage  or  any  other  cause  that  may  at  times 
cause  individual  mines  to  stop  work,  but  do  not 
affect  the  production  as  a  whole  for  the  reason 
that  the  other  mines  load  all  of  the  cars  that 
are  supplied. 

Production  Increased 

The  coal  operators  have  never  stated  and  do 
not  claim  that  there  has  not  been  an  increase  in 
the  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1916  as  compared  with  1915,  neither 
do  the  operators  have  any  desire  to  deny  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  production  in 
March,  April,  May,  June  and  July,  1917  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  same  months  in  1916.  The  coal 
operators  do  say  that  the  demand  for  coal  has 
been  greater  in  that  period  of  1917  than  it  was 
in  1916  and  the  increase  in  the  production  in  the 


country  as  a  whole  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  the  demand. 

The  mines  of  the  country  are  producing  an 
average  of  about  50,000,000  tons  per  month  and 
assuming  that  the  production  of  coal  is  running 
about  even  with  the  requirements,  is  it  not  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  if  the  railroads  would  sup¬ 
ply  sufficient  cars  to  enable  the  mines  to  operate, 
an  additional  twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  poten¬ 
tial  time  that  this  additional  tonnage  so  pro¬ 
duced,  approximating  16,000,000  tons  per  month, 
w'ould  increase  the  supply  of  coal  being  offered 
for  sale  to  such  an  extent  that  a  reduction  of 
prices  would  be  the  inevitable  result? 

This  is  the  point  that  the  coal  operators  have 
been  emphasising  at  all  times  and  in  as  much 
as  the  additional  production  would  not  only  sup¬ 
ply  the  coal  needed,  but  unquestionably  reduce 
the  price,  is  it  not  the  logical  and  best  solution 
of  the  whole  problem? 

Interpreting  the  Pacts 

The  thoughts  developed  in  your  speech  supple¬ 
mented  Ijy  the  interjection  of  the  remarks  of 
other  senators  seem  to  conflict  to  the  extent  that 
while  you  properly  establish  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  production  of  coal 
during  above  periods,  at  the  same  time  the  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  show  that  the  coal  operators 
have  intentionally  restricted  the  production  in 
order  to  boost  the  prices.  For  your  information 
I  would  say  that  the  bituminous  coal  operators 
have  no  storage  facilities  at  the  mines  and  must 
have  cars  in  which  to  load  the  coal  as  it  is 
hoisted.  The  cars  are  loaded  and  billed  out  on 
the  same  day  without  exception  and  there  has 
been  no  attempt  or  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
operators  to  restrict  the  output  or  the  movement 
of  the  coal  after  it  is  loaded.  The  instances  cited 
by  other  senators  wherein  it  was  stated  that  cars 
loaded  with  coal  were  held  outside  of  distribut¬ 
ing  centers  are  all  susceptible  to  further  inves¬ 
tigation.  In  a  great  many  cases  I  am  sure,  you 
will  find  that  the  cars  were  properly  billed  to 
a  consignee  but  were  delayed  due  to  the  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  railroad  yards,  and  the  inability  of 
the  railroad  to  make  deliveries. 

There  were  other  instances  in  which  cars  were 
delayed  in  transit  and  when  finally  moved  were 
bunched  to  such  an  extent  that  the  consignees 
were  not  able  to  dispose  of  the  coal  immediately. 
There  may  have  been  a  few  instances  where  coal 
was  held  by  brokers,  but  if  such  a  condition  ex¬ 
isted  it  was  beyond  the  control  of  the  operators 
and  it  was  a  condition  which  they  deplored. 

The  Buyer  Pleads 

A  further  perusal  of  your  speech  forces  the 
conclusion  upon  the  coal  producers  that  they 
have  been  convicted  on  the  strength  of  some  let¬ 
ters  from  your  personal  friends  all  of  whom  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  a  selfish  interest  to  serve.  None 
of  those  gentlemen  would  have  made  those  state¬ 
ments  before  an  investigating  body  whose  duty 
it  would  have  been  to  question  them  as  to  the 
facts  of  their  own  business  and  the  real  relation 
existing  between  the  selling  prices  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts  and  their  cost  of  fuel.  The  majority  of 
the  letters  seem  to  have  been  written  by  manu¬ 
facturers  of  steel  products,  and  one  of  the  wTit- 
ers,  who  is  afraid  to  divulge  his  name,  attempts 
to  justify  the  high  price  of  steel  on  account  of 
the  high  price  of  coal. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  the  steel  manufacturer  can 
raise  the  price  of  his  product  at  will  to  fit  the 
cost  of  production?  If  that  is  true  have  not  you 
and  some  of  your  colleagues  been  unnecessarily 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  steel  indus¬ 
try?  Did  your  committee  make  any  investigation 
and  develop  the  fact  that  the  biggest  steel  cor¬ 
poration  in  the  country  owns  its  own  mines  and 
produces  or  controls  ninety  per  cent  of  the  coal 
and  coke  used  by  that  industry?  If  this  fact  was 
developed  how  can  you  justify  the  increase  of  350 
to  400  per  cent  in  the  selling  prices  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  that  industry  at  this  time  as  contrasted 
with  the  prices  eighteen  months  ago? 

The  fact  is  they  have  been  selling  their  pro¬ 
ducts  for  all  the  market  would  stand  and  were 
doing  so  before  coal  had  increased  in  price  one 
cent.  It  is  a  further  fact  that  the  manufacturies 
of  this  country  as  a  whole  did  not  pay  twenty- 
five  per  cent  advance  in  the  price  of  fuel  during 


the  fiscal  year  which  ended  March  31,  1917,  a.' 
compared  with  the  corresponding  previous  year. 
In  the  face  of  this  fact,  however,  the  selling  prices 
of  the  products  of  practically  all  classes  of  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  increased  from  one  hundred  to 
three  hundred  per  cent. 

The  steel  industry  and  all  others  will  continue 
to  charge  all  the  market  will  stand  regardless  of 
the  cost  of  coal.  Whether  it  be  one  dollar  or  ten 
dollars  per  ton,  and  legislation  you  are  advocat¬ 
ing  will  simply  mean  the  taking  of  money  from 
the  coal  producers  and  putting  it  into  the  pockets 
of  the  other  industrial  corporations  whose  profits 
are  and  have  been  far  in  excess  of  any  thing 
realized  by  the  coal  mining  industry.  Nothing 
])ractical  or  constructive  is  being  advocated  in 
your  bill  to  increase  the  production  of  coal,  which 
is  the  one  vital  question  deserving  the  attention  of 
all  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  heart. 

Coal’s  Burden  Is  Unfair 

It  is  absurd  to  treat  coal  as  a  basal  industry 
and  attribute  the  high  price  of  all  manufactured 
products  to  the  increase  in  price  of  coal  when 
it  is  a  fact  well  established  that  coal  was  the  last 
commodity  in  the  United  States  to  be  increased 
in  price.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  reduce  the 
price  of  coal  to  munition  makers,  steel  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  others  with  no  other  result  than 
to  increase  the  profits  of  those  industries  whose 
selling  prices  are  regulated  only  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  If  that  law  is  the  proper 
one  to  apply  to  those  commodities  it  certainly  is 
fair  and  proper  to  apply  the  same  law  to  coal. 

The  railroads  complained  of  low  freight  rates 
and  perhaps  with  some  justification.  Coal  was 
however  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  the  freights 
hauled.  Yet  it  was  one  of  the  few  industries 
that  were  compelled  to  accept  a  higher  schedule. 
Is  this  in  keeping  with  the  argument  that  the 
prices  of  a  basic  product  should  be  kept  at  a 
minimum  ? 

Touching  further  upon  the  price  of  steel  you 
state : 

“Senators  will  see  that  by  this  one  operation 
the  price  of  this  class  of  steel  has  gone  up  $16.80 
a  ton,  and  if  we  can  reduce  the  price  of  coal 
within  reasonable  limits  we  will  not  only  be  serv¬ 
ing  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  but  we  will  be 
serving  every  industry  in  the  United  States  and 
every  one  of  the  more  than  20,000,000  families 
in  our  country.” 

This  forces  coal  producers  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  coal  industry  is  not  represented  in  the 
senate  and  that  the  senators  hold  briefs  for  the 
steel  industry  and  every  other  industry  of  the 
country  except  coal.  Is  not  the  coal  industry, 
which  employs  800,000  men  and  has  directly  de¬ 
pending  upon  it  a  million  and  a  half  and  indi¬ 
rectly  supports  five  or  six  million  people  entitled 
to  representation  and  fair  treatment  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  bodies  of  this  country? 

Coal  Is  Impoverished 

The  coal  mining  industry  has  been  an  impov¬ 
erished  industry  and  the  employes  have  suffered 
man)'  disadvantages  due  to  that  condition.  Do 
you  senators  realize  that  the  average  active  or 
working  days  of  all  the  bituminous  mines  in  the 
United  States  for  the  past  eight  years  have  been 
only  210  days  per  year?  Think  of  a  condition 
existing  for  that  length  of  time  whereby  eight 
hundred  thousand  employes  of  our  greatest  basal 
industry  have  been  idle  one  hundred  days  of 
each  year?  Not  once  in  that  time  did  one  of 
you  lift  your  voice  to  advocate  measures  of  relief 
or  a  betterment  of  that  condition.  The  coal  in¬ 
dustry  must  be  stabilized  and  to  accomplish  that 
stabilization  the  “human  element”  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  earnings  must  be  sufficiently  great 
to  enable  the  coal  operators  to  include  in  the 
cost  of  production  a  liberal  amount  for  welfare 
work  among  the  employes.  They  must  give  the 
men,  women  and  children  the  same  educational, 
social  and  recreational  facilities  which  are  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  laborers  and  families  in  other  in¬ 
dustrial  communities.  This  cannot  be  done  if 
they  are  compelled  to  produce  and  market  coal 
at  the  minimum  cost  of  physical  labor. 

As  an  indication  of  the  misleading  matter  which 
has  drifted  into  the  records  I  would  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  remarks  of  Senator  Shafroth  on  page 
seventeen  wherein  he  quotes  the  Geological  Sur- 
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vey  average  price  per  ton  at  the  mouth  of  the 
mines  for  all  coal  mined  in  various  states.  The 
average  prices  quoted  cover  the  average  realiza¬ 
tion  of  all  of  the  coal  of  all  sizes  produced  in 
each  state  during  the  year.  The  other  prices 
mentioned  of  $3.00,  $4.00,  and  $5.00  per  ton  would 
in  no  instance  be  a  fair  comparison  as  they  rep¬ 
resent  prices  realized  on  a  very  small  amount  of 
coal  and  probably  in  every  instance  it  would  be 
a  superior  grade  of  coal  required  for  special  pur¬ 
poses,  and  not  the  mine  run  realization  such  as 
those  first  mentioned.  So  far  as  Indiana  is  con¬ 
cerned  the  price  of  $1.08  at  the  mine  mouth  evi¬ 
dently  covers  the  year  1911;  carrying  this  up 
to  date  the  figures  would  be  as  follows : 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 


.$1.08 
.  1.14 
.  1.11 
.  1.10 
1.10 


1916  (up  to  and  including  May,  1917)  1.47 

The  period  1916,  including  the  first  five  months 
of  1917,  in  Indiana  is  fairly  representative  of  the 
other  states  and  certainly  the  result  when  thrown 
on  a  mine  run  basis  and  averaged  over  that  period 
does  not  show  any  basis  for  enormous  profits 
to  the  coal  operators  such  as  are  being  exploited 
by  some  public  officials  and  the  press. 

The  letter  read  into  the  record  by  Senator 
Shields  of  Tennessee  is  a  splendid  exhibition 
of  hypocritical  patriotism.  The  gentleman  in 
question  prays  that  Congress  will  fix  the  price 
on  all  prime  necessities  except  cotton.  He  evi¬ 
dently  is  quite  willing  “that  the  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  should  suffer”  even  to  the  extent  of  going 
unclothed,  if  he  and  his  fellow  citizens  of  the 
cotton  growing  states  are  allowed  to  reap  all 
of  the  profits  accruing  from  a  highly  inflated 
market.  Most  of  the  hypocrites  who  deny  the 
right  to  sell  coal  at  market  prices  are  buying  and 
selling  stocks,  merchandise,  lots,  houses,  and  com¬ 
modities  of  all  kinds  on  the  selfsame  method. 

The  coal  operators  ask  no  special  favors  nor 
do  they  plead  for  preferential  treatment.  They 
cannot,  however,  understand  why  they  should  be 
made  the  target  of  abuse  and  vilification  of  the 
press  and  politicians  when  their  product  is  mere¬ 
ly  flowing  into  the  inflated  market  with  all  other 
products,  and  if  one  is  regulated  the  others  cer¬ 
tainly  should  undergo  similar  treatment.  The 
coal  operators  have  voluntarily  submitted  to  the 
fixing  of  a  maximum  price  on  their  product  very 
much  less  than  the  consumer  was  willing  to  pay. 
This  is  more  than  any  other  industry  has  done. 
Certainly  any  fair  minded  citizen  will  agree  that 
the  bridle  coal  wears  should  be  identical  with  the 
bridle  put  on  other  commodities  and  it  should 
be  clapped  on  at  the  same  time.  Yours  very 
truly,  Indiana  Coal  Trade  Bureau. 

C.  G.  Hall,  Secretary. 

James  H.  Cullen,  who  was  well  known  in  the 
coal  and  transportation  trade  in  New  York,  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  ofr  many  years  engaged 
in  the  building  and  operating  of  barges,  died  at 
his  Brooklyn  home  on  Thursday  of  last  week. 
He  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1847  and  came  to 
this  country  while  a  child.  He  started  in  business 
at  Kingston,  later  coming  to  New  York.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  one  daughter  and  four  sons, 
these  being  Edward  F.,  James  H.,  Robert  L.  and 
Arthur  R.  Cullen.  The  interment  was  at  King¬ 
ston,  N.  Y. 

Weekly  Coal  Report 

Weekly  report  on  the  production  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  and  the  causes  of  loss  of  working 
time,  compiled  by  the  Geological  Survey,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  August  4,  1917. 

A  decrease  from  77.5  to  75.3  in  the  percent¬ 
age  of  full-time  capacity  realized  in  actual 
output  is  reported  for  the  week  ended  July  21, 
compared  with  the  week  ended  July  14,  from 
mines  in  eleven  states.  These  mines  produced 
3,115,202  tons  in  the  week  ended  July  21,  about 
one-third  the  total  weekly  output  of  bituminous 
coal.  The  southern  Appalachians  and  southwest¬ 
ern  Virginia  recorded  increases,  Illinois  and  Indi¬ 
ana,  decreases,  and  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  were 
about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  week. 

Percentage  of  present  full-time  output  pro¬ 
duced  in  certain  states  by  all  operators  making 
weekly  reports : 


•State — 

Illinois  .  79.5 

Indiana  .  73.0 

Ohio  . 

Pennsylvania  .  78.6 

Southwest  Virginia .  85.6 

Eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee . 78.4 

Kansas  and  Missouri .  78.0 

Oklahoma  and  Arkansas .  75.7 

Total  reported  .  77.5 


Per  Cent 

of  Full- 

Time  Output  Pro- 

duced  in 

Week 

Ended 

July  14 

July  21 

.  79.5 

76.0 

69.3 

.  69.3 

69.2 

.  78.6 

77.9 

,  .  85.6 

89.6 

.  78.4 

81.0 

.  78.0 

78.2 

.  75.7 

69.2 

.  77.5 

75.3 

The  operation  of  mines  which  report  causes  of 
lost  time,  representing  between  one-fourth  and 
one-'fifth  of  the  production  of  the  country,  is 
shown  for  the  three  weeks  from  July  1st  to  July 
21,  in  the  following  tables : 

%  full-time 
output 


£  ^ 

District  and  week 

‘Z  C 
^  (J  o 

v'i 

wT  2  o 

5*^  4- 

^  2  c 
^  1-  c 

</5  ^ 

c 

i-J 

Illinois: 

July  7 . 

.  734,842 

571,624 

163,218 

Tuly  14 . 

.  965,240 

756,871 

208,369 

Tulv  21 . 

.  819,125 

595,440 

223,085 

Indiana: 

July  7 . 

.  460,212 

348,363 

111,849 

July  14 . 

.  554,674 

404,880 

149,794 

July  21 . 

.  550,260 

381,431 

168,829 

Ohio: 

July  ‘ . 

July  14 . 

.  431,809 

325,019 

106,790 

.  447,993 

310,547 

137,446 

July  21 . 

.  556,573 

385,319 

171,254 

Pennsylvania : 

July  7 . 

.  558,894 

421,122 

137,772 

July  14 . 

.  679,624 

435,305 

145,319 

July  21 . 

.  675,620 

526,267 

149,353 

Southwest 

Virginia : 

July  7 . 

.  151,746 

116,725 

35,021 

July  14 . 

,  .  199,740 

170,982 

28,758 

July  21 . 

.  192,347 

172,380 

19,967 

Kansas  and 

Missouri: 

July  7 . 

.  84,561 

72,343 

12,218 

July  14 . 

.  106,565 

83,098 

23,467 

July  21 . 

.  100,120 

78,349 

21,771 

Oklahoma  and 

Arkansas: 

July  7 . 

44,349 

27,309 

17,040 

July  14 . 

95,463 

72,225 

23,238 

July  21 . 

.  107,063 

74,072 

32,991 

Total  reporting 
causes: 

July  7 . 

.2,466,413 

1,882,505 

583,908 

July  14 . 

July  21 . 

.3,049,299 

2,332,908 

716,391 

.3,001,108 

2,213,258 

787,860 

District  and  week  to 


'2 

5 


u 

o  « 
c 


•—  w 


77.8 
78.4 

72.7 

75.7 
73.0 

69.3 

75.3 

69.3 
69.2 

75.4 
78.6 

77.9 


76.9 

85.6 

89.6 


85.6 

78.0 

78.2 


61.6 

75.7 

09.2 


76.4 

76.5 
73.7 


=  3 
I? 

<  o 


22.2 

21.6 

27.3 

24.3 
27.0 

30.7 

24.7 

30.7 

30.8 

24.6 

21.4 

22.1 


23.1 

14.4 

10.4 


14.4 

22.0 

21.8 


38.4 

24.3 

30.8 


23.0 

23.5 

26.3 


3 

rt  c 

tj  5 
o  > 
izi'Si 


6.2 

2.9 

3.7 

3.7 
2.6 

2.7 

3.4 

2.4 
2.0 

11.0 

4.4 
7.1 


21.4 

7.1 

8.8 


5.1 

11.5 

6.3 


29.9 

9.9 

4.2 


7.6 

3.9 

4.4 


3.3 

1.6 

1.2 

10.5 

8.8 

7.7 

3.6 
2.0 

6.7 

1.0 

3.8 

2.0 


1.5 

5.9 

1.2 


3.0 

2.1 

3.0 


4.9 

4.5 

4.4 


4.1 

3.8 

3.7 


0.3 

0.1 

0.4 


2.8 

2.1 

3.8 


0.1 

o’.i 


Illinois: 

July  7 .  9.6 

July  14 .  14.9 

July  21 .  18.1 

Indiana: 

July  7 .  10.0 

July  14 .  15.6 

July  21 .  20.3 

Ohio: 

July  7 .  17.7 

July  14 .  26.3 

July  21. . .  22.1 

Pennsylvania: 

July  7 .  12.5 

July  14 .  13.2 

July  21 .  12.9 

Southwest 
Virginia: 

July  7 .  0.2 

July  14 .  1.4 

July  21 .  0.4 

Kansas  and 
Missouri : 

July  7 .  6.3 

July  14 .  8.4 

July  21 .  12.5 

Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas: 

July  7 .  3.7 

July  14 .  9.9 

July  21 .  20.1 

Total  reporting 
causes  of  loss : 

July  7 .  11.9 

July  14 .  15.0 

July  21 - -  ..  .  16.9 

The  following  figures  showing  carloads  of  coal 
originating  on  thirteen  of  the  principal  roads  of 
the  United  States  (representing  54.5  per  cent  of 
the  total  rail  shipments  in  1916)  furnish  an  index 
of  the  rate  of  production,  by  weeks,  in  June  and 
July.  Excluding  the  reports  of  one  road,  for 
which  the  June  figures  are  not  available,  the  total 
number  of  cars  loaded  in  the  four  calendar  weeks 
of  July  shows  an  increase  of  3.7  per  cent  over 
the  four  weeks  of  June.  An  increase  is  shown 
in  each  succeeding  week  from  the  first  of  June 
to  July  14,  excluding  the  five-day  week  ended 
July  7th,  with  the  last  two  weeks  of  July  record¬ 
ing  successive  decreases.  The  figures  include  re¬ 
ports  from  many  parts  of  the  country  not  covered 
by  the  preceding  tables,  and  do  not  represent 
conditions  in  some  fields  from  which  operating 
reports  are  now  received.  The  two  sets  of 
figures  are  not,  therefore,  strictly  comparable, 
but  it  will  be  noted  that  they  reflect  a  general 
condition,  a  speeding  up  of  production  from  the 
first  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  and  a  slowing 
down  in  the  latter  part  of  July; 


Island -Pond  Creek  Earnings 

During  the  half  year  ended  June  30  the  Island 
Creek  and  the  Pond  Creek  Coal  companies  both 
showed  a  marked  increase  in  net  earning  power. 
In  the  six  months  the  net  profits  of  the  Island 
Creek  Company,  after  the  deduction  of  an  eight 
per  cent  excess  profits’  tax  were  $1,046,350,  com¬ 
pared  with  $478,429  in  the  same  period  of  1916 
and  $276,405  in  the  first  half  of  1915. 

The  Pond  Creek  Company  naturally  showed  a 
larger  percentage  of  gain  than  the  Island  Creek 
property  for  the  reason  that  until  this  year  it  has 
never  had  any  real  earning  power.  In  the  first 
half  of  1917  this  producer  earned  a  balance  above 
the  eight  per  cent  excess  profits  tax,  but  before 
interest  on  its  bonds,  of  $694,762,  against  $101,494 
in  the  same  period  of  1916,  and  $43,266  in  the 
first  half  of  1915. 

The  balance  of  net  earned  by  the  Island  Creek 
property  in  the  half  year  was  equal  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $1,924,000,  which  after  deducting  about 
$300,000  required  to  pay  the  preferred  dividend 
would  leave  $1,625,000  for  the  118,000  shares  of 
common  stock.  In  the  six  months  this  com¬ 
pany’s  net  was  at  the  rate  of  $13.80  per  share, 
against  a  balance  of  $1,125,566  earned  in  all  of 
1916.  This  means  that  in  the  half  year  the 
Island  Creek  came  within  $80,000  of  earning  as 
much  as  in  all  of  last  year. 

In  the  case  of  the  Pond  Creek  Company  the 
profit  balance  of  .$694,762  is  particularly  favor¬ 
able.  From  it  must  be  deducted  six  months’  in¬ 
terest,  or  about  $60,000  on  its  $2,000,000  of  6  per 
cent  bonds.  That  would  leave  a  share  profit  of 
about  $3.20,  or  at  an  annual  rate  of  $6.40. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  in  case  both  of  the  Island 
Creek  and  the  Pond  Creek  that  the  first  quarter’s 
net  was  realized  on  the  basis  of  prices  prevailing 
during  the  greater  part  of  1916.  The  higher 
prices  which  went  into  effect  April  1  obviously 
affected  only  the  June  quarter’s  income.  For  this 
reason  it  does  not  seem  hazardous  to  predict  that 
the  second  half  of  1917  will  show  as  large  and 
probably  larger  profits  than  the  first  half  of  year. 
That  would  mean  for  the  Island  Creek  profits  of 
$15  to  $18  per  share  and  for  the  Pond  Creek 
earnings  of  $7  to  $8  per  share.  And  this  state¬ 
ment  may  be  made  with  full  recognition  of  the 
price  agreement  basis  which  has  been  arrived  at 
with  the  government. 

The  figures  of  coal  production,  coal  sales  and 
net  earnings  for  each  of  these  two  companies 
in  comparative  form  for  the  past  three  years  ap¬ 
pear  below.  They  tell  their  own  story  of  patient 
progress  and  of  the  slow  upbuilding  of  substan¬ 
tial  property  and  earning  power  values.  The 
figures  follow : 

Island  Creek  Coal  Company 


•  * 

Production 

Sales 

First  half : 

(tons) 

(tons) 

Profits 

1915  . 

. 1,013,222 

849,782 

$276,405 

•  • 

1916  . 

. 1,173,594 

1,225,934 

478,429 

1917  . 

902,802 

1,046,350 

Pond  Creek  Coal 

Company 

Production 

Sales 

.  , 

hirst  halt : 

(tons) 

(tons) 

Profits 

1915  . 

.  308,388 

295,946 

$43,266 

1.3 

0.8 

1910  . 

.  484,405 

453,915 

101.494 

3917  . 

.  523,002 

506,500 

694,762 

0.1 

0.1 

0.8 

0.7 

Coal-Mine  Fatalities 

0.2 

1.1 

The  reports  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines 

has  re- 

ceived  from  the  state  mine  inspectors  of  all  states, 
except  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  show  that  217 
men  were  killed  in  and  about  the  coal  mines  of 
the  states  reporting  during  April,  1917,  as  corn- 
pared  with  70  in  the  same  states  during  April, 
1916. 

On  April  18,  1917,  the  powder  house  at  the 
Lynden  mine,  Mason,  W.  Va.,  was  struck  by  light¬ 
ning;  the  resulting  explosion  caused  the  death  of 
five  men.  A  mine  explosion  in  the  Hastings  mine, 
Hastings,  Colo.,  on  April  27,  resulted  in  the  death 
of  121  men. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1917,  784  men 
were  killed  by  coal-mine  accidents  in  the  United 
States.  This  figure  does  not  include  fatalities  in 
Kentucky  and  Cleorgia  during  the  period  stated, 
nor  those  in  Pennsylvania  during  April,  for  which 
no  reports  have  been  received.  During  the  cor¬ 
responding  months  of  1916,  after  eliminating  the 
same  three  states  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
there  were  675  fatalities,  the  1917  figures  thus 
showing  an  increase  of  109  fatalities  from  the 
record  of  the  previous  year. 


CARLOADS  OF  COAL  ORIGINATING  ON  PRINCIPAL 


Districts  June  9 

'Alabama,  Eastern  Kentucky  and  East.  Tennessee  7,545 

Illinois,  Indiana  and  Western  Kentucky .  15,948 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio .  45,857 

West  Virginia  and  Virginia,  smokeless .  9,409 

'West  Virginia  and  Virginia,  high  volatile .  14,556 

West  of  the  Mississippi .  1,521 


June  16 
8,491 
16,320 
44,021 
9,956 
15,345 
1,651 


June  23 
7,126 
16,286 
45,133 
10,591 
14,923 
1,802 


COAL-CARRYING  ROADS 

- Week  ended- — 

June  30  July  7 


9,230 

16,925 

45,492 

11,090 

14,884 

1,552 


12,908 

14,882 

38.718 

10,155 

14,507 

1,402 


Tulv  14 
'17,286 
18,047 
44,384 
10,896 
17,616 
1,708 


July  21 
16,017 
17.923 
44.372 
10,709 
16,652 
1,704 


July  28 
9,415 
16,766 
44.180 
10,7.33 
17,860 
1,803 


'Total  . . .  94,836  95,784  95,861  99,173  92,572  109,937  105,069  100,883 

'Figures  for  Tune  include  twelve  roads.  Those  for  July,  thirteen  roads.  The  figures  for  June  and  July  are  there¬ 
fore  not  comparable. 
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Figure  i.  Small  Stock  File.  k'igure  2.  Old  Stock  Pile.  Figure  3.  Large  Stock  Pile. 


Method  of  Stocking  Coal  With  Motor  Trucks 

Fifteen  Thousand  Tons  of  Coal  Being  Placed  for  Use  During 
the  Coming  Winter.  How  a  Big  Institution  Cares  for  its  Needs 


At  this  time,  when  it  seems  that  the  capacity 
of  the  coal  carriers  is  likely  to  be  more  strained 
next  winter  than  ever  before  and  that  even  the 
capacity  of  the  mines  will  not  equal  the  demand 
at  times,  it  is  desirable  that  every  practicable 
expedient  be  used  for  distributing  the  demand 
more  evenly  through  the  year.  In  other  words, 
there  is  an  unusual  demand  this  summer  for  the 
stocking  of  coal. 

Probably  stocking  is  more  common  at  the  two 
extreme^  of  consumption  than  at  other  points. 
The  householder  often  fills  his  coal  cellar  or  bin 
with  enough  fuel  to  last  through  the  winter,  and 
the  large  consumer  lays  in  enough  for  a  few 
days  or  a  few  weeks  to  insure  himself  against 
a  failure  of  the  supply.  The  domestic  consumer 
has  no  plant  and  the  large  consumer  has  a  more 
or  less  elaborate  one.  Somewhere  between  the 
two  extremes  is  a  large  body  of  consumers  who 
ordinarily  stock  little  coal  or  none  at  all  and  who 
have  little  equipment  if  any.  Some  of  these  may 
be  interested  in  the  methods  used  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  under  the  supervision  of  J.  A. 
Morrow,  superintendent  of  buildings.  The  essen¬ 
tials  of  the  operation  are  the  building  of  piles 
fifteen  feet  high  or  more,  with  no  equipment 
but  a  motor  truck,  some  shovelers,  some  scrap 
plank  and  some  wire. 

The  average  annual  consumption  of  coal  at  the 
university  is  about  30,000  tons.  The  minimum 
daily  consumption  is  about  fifty  tons  and  the 
maximum  about  150  tons.  The  requirements 
are  greatest  in  winter,  when  the  supply  is  least 
reliable. 

For  some  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  stock 
from  4,000  to  5,000  tons,  but  this  year,  because 
of  the  unusual  conditions  incident  to  the  war, 
a  much  more  ambitious  program  has  been  adopted 
and  about  15,000  tons  will  be  stocked,  enough  to 
last  for  100  days  of  maximum  consumption. 

Three  plots  of  ground  are  being  used.  One  of 
these,  shown  in  figure  1,  occupies  a  small  space 
on  the  campus  and  coal  is  unloaded  directly  form 
the  cars  standing  on  the  sidings  next  to  the  build¬ 
ings.  This  will  hold  about  1,000  tons. 

The  second  space,  which  was  the  largest  used 
prior  to  the  present  year,  lies  beside  the  track 
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and  just  across  a  street  from  the  power  house. 
This  is  shown  in  figure  2.  Formerly  some  of  the 
coal  was  thrown  directly  from  the  cars  to  the 
pile  and  then  distributed  with  a  scraper,  and  part 
was  hauled  by  wagon  from  the  power  house. 
This  pile  will  hold  about  4,000  tons.  This  year 
this  pile  is  being  served,  like  the  third,  by  the 
motor  truck.  • 

The  third  pile,  figure  3,  is  being  made  on  a 


Figure  7.  Method  of  Running  Along  Car  Tracks. 


space  formerly  used  for  tennis  courts.  Its  area 
is  114  by  196  feet.  A  plank  fence  about  seven 
feet  high  has  been  built  on  three  sides,  the  posts 
being  tied  with  wire  to  pegs  inside  the  enclosure. 
It  is  to  be  filled  to  a  depth  of  about  fifteen  feet 
and,  as  the  coal  will  be  closely  packed,  it  will 
hold  about  10,000  tons.  The  distance  from  the 
power  house,  from  the  bunkers  of  which  most 
of  the  coal  is  taken  for  convenience  in  loading 


from  a  chute,  is  about  1,000  feet.  This  is  too  far 
for  rapid  and  economical  handling  of  coal  by 
wagon.  To  overcome  the  difficulty  a  Republic 
end-dump  motor  truck  is  being  used.  The  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  truck  is  three  and  one-half  tons,  but 
side  boards  will  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  hold 
this  much  coal  and  the  present  load  is  about  two 
and  one-half  tons. 

As  the  truck  dumps  from  the  rear  end  it  is 
possible  to  unload  coal  to  the  level  on  which  the 
truck  stands,  or  to  a  lower  level  by  dumping  at 
the  end  of  a  pile.  The  former  procedure  is 
shown  in  figure  4,  in  which  the  truck,  standing 
on  a  layer  of  coal,  is  building  up  another  layer 
around  the  margin  of  the  field. 

The  second  procedure  is  shown  in  figure  5,  in 
which  the  truck,  standing  of  the  same  bed  of 
coal  as  in  figure  4,  is  dumping  to  the  ground  level 
and  building  up  to  the  level  on  which  it  runs. 

The  method  of  piling  the  coal  is  as  follows : 
First,  the  truck,  running  on  the  ground,  builds 
up  a  bed  of  coal  from  the  barrier  toward  the 
center  of  the  field.  When  the  center  space  be¬ 
comes  too  small  for  the  handling  of  the  truck, 
this  is  run  up  onto  the  layer  already  in  place 
and  the  coal  dumped  over  the  edge  of  the  bed 
onto  the  ground.  This  process  can  be  repeated 
as  often  as  is  necessary  to  stock  the  desired 
amount  of  coal,  building  up  layer  after  layer, 
providing  only  that  the  field  is  large  enough  to 
give  a  grade  that  is  not  too  steep  for  the  truck. 

The  handling  of  a  truck  on  a  pile  of  coal  would 
be  impossible  without  some  kind  of  track  to  keep 
the  wheels  from  sinking.  This  difficulty  has  been 
met  by  building  a  track  of  two  to  three-foot  pieces 
of  scrap  plank  from  concrete  forms,  woven  to¬ 
gether  with  galvanized  wire  or  cable.  This  is 
shown  in  figure  6.  The  cable  used  is  known  as 
l4-inch  messenger  wire,  and  the  single  wire  is 
No.  8  or  No.  10.  The  cable  is  more  flexible  than 
the  wire,  but  costs  more.  The  track  is  made  in 
five  to  eight-foot  sections  for  ease  in  handling 
and  it  has  been  found  that  the  shorter  sections 
are  more  satisfactory.  A  line  of  track  is  laid 
for  each  side  of  the  truck.  When  the  track  is 
to  be  moved  from  one  pile  to  another  it  is  rolled 
up  and  loaded  onto  the  truck. 

Another  form  of  track  made  of  wire  fencing 
has  been  tried.  This  also  is  shown  in  figure  6. 


Figure  4.  Truck  Dumping  to  Its  Own  Level.  Figure  5.  Truck  Dumping  to  Loioer  Level. 


Figure  6.  Track  Made  of  Plank  and  Wire. 
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It  lacks  the  stiffness  of  the  wood  track  and  the 
truck  wheels  run  on  coal  instead  of  wood,  but 
the  wire  prevents  the  movement  of  the  coal  and 
the  wheels  do  not  sink  in.  A  one-inch  or  two-inch 
wire  screen  cloth  would  be  better  for  the  purpose, 
but  it  would  be  more  expensive. 

To  make  it  possible  to  run  along  railroad  tracks 
and  across  switches,  a  plank  track,  shown  in  figure 
?,  has  been  laid.  The  coal  is  loaded  through  a 
:hute  from  the  power  house  bunkers  and,  with 
.his  rapid  loading  and  rather  fast  driving,  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  round  trip  in  seven  or  eight 
minutes  and  handle  nineteen  tons  per  hour. 

No  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  truck  off  from 
the  pile,  but  as  much  driving  is  done  there  as  is 
convenient,  with  the  idea  of  thoroughly  packing 
the  coal.  This  coal  has  sometimes  given  trouble 
from  spontaneous  combustion,  but  it  has  been 
shown  by  experience  here  that  close  packing  will 
both  reduce  the  amount  of  air  retained  in  the  pile 
and  retard  circulation  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
dangerous  heating  is  feared. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  work  when  more  coal  is 
received  than  can  be  handled  in  the  daytime,  a 
night  shift  is  employed  part  of  the  time.  _A  Mil- 
burn  acetylene  torch  with  two  burners  is  used 
to  light  the  pile. 

The  coal  will  be  reclaimed  from  the  piles  and 
loaded  into  wagons  with  an  electrically  driven 
Jeffrey  wagon  and  truck  loader,  rapid  type  A-16. 

The  cost  of  hauling  with  the  truck,  the  coal 
being  loaded  by  chute  from  the  bunkers,  is  eight 
cents  per  ton.  Trimming  the  pile,  building  roads, 
etc.,  costs  six  cents  per  ton.  The  cost  of  hauling 
and  piling  is,  then,  fourteen  cents  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  unloading  depends  upon  the  size  of 
the  coal  and  the  kind  of  car  in  which  it  is  received. 
When  screenings  are  unloaded  to  the  track  hopper 
from  a  bottom-dump  car,  the  cost  of  unloading, 
elevating  to  the  bunkers  and  loading  into  the 
truck  is  seven  cents  per  ton.  The  cost  of  unload¬ 
ing  screenings  by  hand  from  flat-bottom  cars  to 
the  hopper,  elevating  to  bunkers  and  loading  into 
truck  is  thirteen  cents  per  ton.  The  cost  of  un¬ 
loading  lump  coal  by  hand  from  flat-bottom  cars, 
crushing  and  elevating  to  bunkers,  and  loading 
into  truck  is  twenty  cents  per  ton. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  exact  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  the  costs  of  wagon  haulage  and  truck  haul¬ 
age,  because  the  figures  available  for  wagon  haul¬ 
age  are  derived  from  work  on  the  old  pile  whose 
distance  from  the  point  of  loading  is  only  300  to 
500  feet.  However,  the  cost  of  unloading  and 
handling  screenings  there  was  about  fifteen  cents 
per  ton.  This  does  not  include  work  on  the  pile. 
The  rate  of  handling  the  coal  was,  of  course 
much  slower  than  it  is  with  the  truck. 

The  cost  of  reclaiming  cannot  be  definitely 
known  until  the  work  is  done.  With  a  mechan¬ 
ical  loader  the  cost  of  loading  will  be  very  small. 
The  cost  of  reclaiming  by  wagon  in  former  years, 
the  coal  being  loaded  by  hand,  and  hauled  300  to 
500  feet,  has  been  about  twenty  cents  per  ton. 
Of  this,  the  labor  cost  was  thirteen  cents  and 
the  team  cost,  seven  cents. 


The  President  is  Autocrat 

(Concluded  from  page  103) 

of  coal  users.  It  is  impossible,  in  a  word,  to 
change  the  character  of  the  people  or  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  their  acts,  by  merely  passing  a  law.  It  is 
going  to  be  impossible  to  make  an  improvident 
people,  provident  by  the  enactment  of  a  federal 
statute  or  the  announcement  of  a  federal  policy. 
In  other  words,  the  federal  Government’s  plan 
must  conform  itself  to  the  people’s  habits,  rather 
than  asking  the  people’s  habits  to  conform  them¬ 
selves  to  the  federal  plan. 

In  this  scheme  of  quick  movement  of  coal  and 
distribution  practically  all  of  it  has  arrived  at 
destination  and  the  jobbers  or  middle  house  has 
in  the  past  been  indispensable.  So  long  as  the 
habits  of  the  people  remain  unchanged  the  middle 
house  will  continue  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
equitable  distribution  of  coal.  In  other  words, 
the  middle  house  cannot  be  dispensed  with  unless 
the  habits  of  the  coal  user  are  changed. 

Our  recommendation  is,  therefore,  that  instead 
of  trying  to  eliminate  the  middle  house,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  incorporate  the  middle  man  as 
part  of  the  governmental  scheme  of  distribution. 
Whether  he  is  compensated  for  his  services  on 
a  commission  per  ton  for  all  coal  handled  or 
whether  he  is  definitely  incorporated  into  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  machinery,  is  a  matter  for  the  people  at 
Washington  to  determine.  One  thing  remains  and 
that  is  that  the  best  brains  in  the  distribution  of 
coal  are  possessed  by  the  middlemen.  They  are 
quicker  to  see  where  a  need  is  urgent  and  to 
satisfy  it,  than  are  the  salaried  distributors  of  the 
operators.  They  always  have  responded  more 
quickly  to  the  needs  of  a  community  than  any 


distributors  of  coal  and  they  have  the  best  dis¬ 
tributing  organizations  in  America.  These  men, 
in  the  main,  are  familiar  with  the  needs  for  more 
grades  of  coal  and  how  those  are  moved  than 
are  the  salaried  officers  of  the  operators.  As  a 
rule  they  have  more  complete  force  than  have  the 
selling  organizations  for  the  mines.  If  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  therefore,  wants  to  distribute  the  coal 
equitably  and  at  the  same  time  expeditiously,  it 
can  do  no  better  service  than  to  retain  in  some 
way  the  middle  house  as  one  of  the  first  aids  of 
the  President  in  his  tremendous  job  of  trying  to 
administer  the  coal  industry  of  the  nation. 


Secretary  Baker’s  Attack  on  Conferees 

The  seriousness  of  the  implication  conveyed  in 
Secretary  Baker’s  repudiation  of  the  price  agree¬ 
ment  made  by  the  soft  coal  producers  after  con¬ 
ference  with  Secretary  Lane,  Commissioner  Fort 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Coal  Production  of  the  Council  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  can  be  understood  only  when  all 
the  circumstances  are  recalled  to  mind. 

The  agreement  now  denounced  by  Secretary 
Baker  was  entered  into  after  prolonged  discus¬ 
sion  between  the  mine  owners  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Government.  In  the  course  of  this 
“trade  secrets  between  competitors,  cost  prices, 
other  confidential  information  was  (sic)  laid  on 
the  table  and  the  Government  acting  as  judge 
decided,  with  the  entire  approval  of  the  oper¬ 
ators,  what  would  be  the  highest  prices  paid  at 
mines  for  coal.”  We  quote  the  Official  Bulletin. 
“published  daily  under  order  of  the  President  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  George 
Creel,  Chairman.” 

So  pleased  was  Secretary  Lane  with  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  negotiations  that  when  the  session 
was  about  to  end  he  addressed  the  operators  in  a 
highly  complimentary  manner,  calling  them  “pio¬ 
neers'  in  a  good  move.”  and  declaring  his  hope 
that  they  would  “be  looked  upon  not  only  by  those 


who  succeed  you  (them)  in  the  coal  business  but 
by  the  industries  of  the  United  States  with  re¬ 
spect  and  admiration  for  the  manner  in  which 
you  (they)  have  acted  at  this  conference.”  Con¬ 
tinuing,  Secretary  Lane  said,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Official  Bulletin  : 

“You  have  been  up  against  an  extremely  odd 
situation  and  now  you  have  acted  hero  (sic) 
and  met  the  situation  in  magnificent  fashion.” 

But  Secretary  Baker,  who  is  the  President  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Council  has  disowned  in  its  name  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  exposed  the  Committee  on  Coal  Pro¬ 
duction  as  a  purely  advisory  body  with  no  power 
to  fix  prices  or  to  enter  into  any  compact  what¬ 
soever.  Of  the  prices  he  says  : 

“As  you  are  aware,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  has  been  directed  by  the  President  to  ascer¬ 
tain  for  his  information  the  costs  involved  in  coal 
production.  I  am  to  some  extent  familiar  with 
the  progress  made  by  the  commission. 

“The  information  I  have  from  that  and  other 
sources,  I  think,  justified  me  in  believing  that  the 
price  of  $3  suggested,  or  agreed  on,  as  a  maxi¬ 
mum  is  an  exorbitant,  unjust  and  oppressive 
price.” 

In  other  words  Secretary  Lane,  Commissioner 
Fort  and  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Coal 
Production  are  held  up  to  the  public  as  incom¬ 
petents  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  gulled  by 
the  coal  operators  into  recommending  an  “exorbi¬ 
tant,  unjust  and  oppressive  price”  for  coal;  and 
this  not  by  an  irresponsible  agitator  but  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States,  who  heads 
the  Council  from  which  they  derive  their  author¬ 
ity.  * 

If  such  charges  were  made  by  a  person  officially 
of  less  importance  than  Newton  D.  Baker  they 
would  require  investigation ;  coming  from  the 
source  they  do  it  is  apparent  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  cannot  ignore  them  unless  it  is  willing  to  see 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  generally  dis¬ 
credited. — N'ezi’  York  Sun. 
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railroads  durin  gTMay,  1917: 


For  revenue  only 
Anthracite: 

Classes  and  railroads 

Baltimore  &  Ohio . .  . 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh. 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna . 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  . 


Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Mountain. 

Pennsylvania  . ; . • 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie..... . 

Pittsburgh,  Shawraut  &  Northern.... 

Virginian  . 

Western  Maryland  . 


Total  . . 
Bituminous: 


Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh . 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  . 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio . 

Erie  . 'Z: . :  ’  ' ' 

Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Mountain  . . 
New  York  Central  (Buffalo  and  east). 


Pennsylvania  . ; . 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie . 

Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  Northern. 

Virginian  . 

Western  Maryland  . 


For  company  fuel 
Anthracite: 


Pennsylvania 


Total  .. 
Bituminous: 


Buffalo  &  Susquehanna. 


Huntingdon  &  Broad  Mountain. 


Pennsylvania  . . . 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie..... . 

Pittsburg,  Shawmut  &  Northern. 


Western 


Coke  for  revenue  and  fuel 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  . .  .  • 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh... 
Buffalo  &  Soisquehanna  . 


&  Broad  Top  Mountain. 


Erie  . 

Huntingdon 
Norfolk  &  ’ 


Pittsburgh  Sz  Lake  Erie. 
Western  Maryland  . 


Total 


lovement 

of  coal  and  coke  ov 

er  thirteen  leading 

eastern 

MAY 

Originating  on  line 

Received  from 

;  connections 

Total 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

78,194 

155,728 

78,194 

155,728 

20,024 

22,105 

20,024 

22,105 

289 

261 

289 

261 

30 

69 

718 

856 

748 

925 

655,915 

811,171 

82,411 

216,608 

738,326 

1,027,779 

124 

186 

124 

186 

458,142 

510,011 

498,949 

434,330 

957,091 

944,341 

124 

'  853 

124 

853 

438 

502 

438 

502 

47 

460 

188 

460 

235 

24,962 

72,756 

24,962 

72,756 

1,114,087 

1,321,298 

706,693 

904,373 

1,820,780 

2,225,671 

2,604,552 

2,512,074 

498,891 

653,179 

3,103,443 

3,165,253 

666,500 

880,901 

3,852 

5,681 

670,352 

886,582 

94,894 

145,154 

40 

166 

94.934 

145,320 

,  2,311,838 

2,147,380 

232,256 

147,262 

2,544,094 

2.294,642 

12,511 

28,151 

624,910 

635,867 

637,421 

664,018 

54,870 

103.593 

24,627 

30,571 

79,496 

134,164 

590,354 

692,068 

590,354 

692,068 

.  2,187,851 

2,150,627 

623,998 

501,107 

2,811,849 

2,651,734 

.  3.488,436 

3,883,550 

437,614 

797.482 

3,926,050 

4,681,032 

.  379,022' 

559,543 

335,551 

384,321 

714,573 

943,864 

258,960 

94,772 

194 

259,154 

94,772 

365,391 

552,441 

43,917 

92,415 

409,308 

644.856 

.  314,121 

440,042 

294,153 

100,166 

607,274 

639,208 

.13,329,300 

14,190,296 

3,120,002 

3.447,217 

16,449,302 

17,637,513 

20,915 

13,957 

20,915 

13,957 

10,501 

37,079 

15,041 

8,233 

25,542 

45,312 

31,416 

51,036 

15,041 

8,233 

46,457 

59,269 

495,239 

487,868 

14,869 

13,637 

510,108 

501,505 

61,185 

68,475 

61,185 

68,475 

4,383 

8,076 

4,383 

8,076 

257,631 

177,290 

257,631 

177,290 

103,708 

107,064 

113,186 

338,975 

216,849 

446.0.39 

2,258 

2,898 

2,258 

2.898 

.  152,288 

164,817 

152,288 

164,817 

231,904 

220,624 

50,455 

40,763 

282.359 

261,387 

.  587,468 

741,725 

57 

20,366 

587,525 

762,091 

25,555 

44.095 

16,873 

4,258 

42.428 

48,353 

13,837 

3,906 

13,837 

3,906 

27,340 

21.149 

47 

8,976 

27,387 

30.125 

52,177 

41,754 

2,176 

17,096 

54,353 

58,850 

.  2,014.973 

2.089,741 

197,663 

444,071 

2.212,636 

2,533.812 

275,783 

227,902 

86,119 

65,818 

361.902 

293,720 

31,328 

26,483 

16,960 

21,430 

48,288 

47,913 

29,108 

33,276 

29,108 

33,276 

38,206 

42,792 

10,039 

3,268 

48,245 

46,000 

120,821 

55,377 

120,821 

55,377 

4,417 

5,176 

139 

2.638 

4.556 

7,814 

172,998 

193,349 

10,371 

15,631 

183,369 

208,980 

981.540 

782,208 

247,900 

.  259,768 

1,229,440 

1.041,976 

99,379 

99,546 

612,438 

586.644 

711,817 

686,190 

7,412 

7,411 

7,590 

15,382 

15,002 

22,793 

1,640,171 

1,418,143 

1,112,377 

1,025,956 

2,752,648 

8,444,099 
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Fundamental  Principles  of  Domestic  Heating 

Requirements  Essential  to  Satisfactory  Operation  of  Domestic  Heat¬ 
ing  Plants — What  Must  Be  Done  to  Secure  Economy  in  Combustion 


Of  the  many  factors  entering  into  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  heating  plant  one  of  the  most  important  is 
the  choice  of  a  fuel  best  adapted  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  installation.  Geographic  location  and  shifting 
conditions  of  supply  and  demand,  which  operate 
to  control  relative  prices  of  different  fuels,  sim¬ 
plify  this  matter  a  great  deal  as  they  narrow  the 
choice  down  to  a  few  grades  which  are  usually 
of  local  or  near-local  production.  The  choice 
of  any  one  of  these  few  grades  then  becomes  a 
matter  of  applying  a  few  fundamental  principles 
of  combustion,  hut  these  are  more  or  less  of  a 
technical  nature,  and  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article. 

However,  the  choice  of  a  fuel  does  not  affect  a 
number  of  details  connected  with  the  installation 
and  operation  of  a  heating  plant,  and  it  is  the 
attention  to  these  details  that  distinguishes  an 
economical  from  a  wasteful  plant. 

When  installed,  a  heating  plant,  whether  it  be 
hot  air,  hot  water,  or  steam,  should  meet  with 
certain  requirements  which  are  essential  for  sat¬ 
isfactory  operation.  The  following  constitute  the 
most  important  of  these. 

The  chimney  or  stack  should  be  carried  high 
enough  to  furnish  ample  draft  for  the  coal  which 
is  to  be  used,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  measure 
this  by  the  actual  height  above  the  grates.  If  the 
chimney  is  built  in  the  side  wall  of  a  building 
with  a  steeply  pitched  roof,  the  top  should  be 
carried  well  above  tbe  ridge  pole  of  the  roof, 
otherwise  a  strong  wind  from  over  the  top  of 
the  roof  would  seriously  impair  the  draft.  For 
the  same  reason  it  should  be  carried  high  enough 
to  top  any  adjacent  high  buildings. 

The  smoke  pipe  leading  from  the  heater  to 
the  chimney  should  be  as  short  as  possible,  free 
from  bends,  and  be  pitched  upwards  from  the 
heater,  the  sharper  this  pitch  the  better  will  the 
results  be. 

All  joints  in  the  smoke  pipe  and  the  brickwork 
of  the  chimney  should  be  air  tight,  particularly 
the  joint  where  the  pipe  enters  the  chimney. 

An  ample  ash  pit  should  be  provided,  even  if 
it  is  necessary  to  excavate  somewhat  below  the 
floor  level  to  obtain  this. 

All  joints  between  castings  of  the  heater  and 
between  the  heater  base  and  the  foundation  or 
floor  should  be  air  tight,  particularly  those  which 
lead  either  into  the  ash  pit  or  the  fire  pot. 

For  complete  control  of  the  draft  the  follow¬ 
ing  dampers  are  essential : 

1.  Shut  off  damper  in  smoke  pipe. 

2.  Check  damper  in  smoke  pipe  between  shut 
off  damper  and  chimney. 

3.  Adjustable  slide  in  front  feed  door. 

4.  Slide  or  damper  in  ash  pit  door. 

The  smoke  pipe  and  also  the  heater  itself  above 
the  grate  line  should  be  covered  with  an  asbestos 
or  magnesia  insulation.  Hot  air  pipes  should 
also  be  covered. 

The  cold  air  duct  should  have  about  as  great 
an  area  as  all  the  warm  air  pipes  leading  from 
the  furnace,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
get  these  pipes  in  too  small  otherwise  it  will  be 
difficult  to  heat  the  house  properly  in  severe 
weather. 

Careful  sealing  of  a  house  by  means  of  double 
windows,  weather  strips,  etc.,  means  a  consid¬ 
erable  saving  of  fuel,  but  in  the  case  of  the  base¬ 
ment  this  may  work  out  in  the  opposite  manner. 
The  air  required  for  combustion  must  come  from 
the  basement  or  room  in  which  the  heater  rs 
located,  and  in  severe  weather  the  amount  of  air 
required  may  be  in  excess  of  that  which  filters  in 
through  leaks  in  the  building  walls.  Tbe  result 
is  a  sluggish  fire  and  an  uncomfortable  house. 
This  should  not  be  considered  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  poorly  sealed  basement  walls  because, 
on  the  contrary,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
seal  all  the  walls  as  tightly  as  possible.  The 
point  is,  if  the  basement  walls  are  unusually 
well  sealed  some  provision  should  be  made  to 
give  the  heater  an  ample  supply  of  air  for  com¬ 
bustion  in  severe  weather,  either  by  means  of  an 
open  window  or  duct. 

In  the  operation  of  the  heater  the  proper  meth¬ 
ods  of  handling  the  fuel  under  different  weather 
conditions  depend  largely  upon  the  particular 
grade  used.  But  here  again  several  broad  rules 
can  be  laid  down  which  are  of  general  applica¬ 
tion. 

*Fuel  Kngineer,  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


By  H.  A.  Atwater,  M.  E,* 

The  great  tendency  in  household  heating  plants 
is  to  let  the  fuel  bed  burn  down  too  low,  due  to 
a  mistaken  idea  that  such  operation  represents 
a  saving  in  fuel.  ,  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  thin 
fires  mean  a  serious  waste  of  coal.  The  fuel  bed 
at  all  times  should  be  carried  deep  and  well  up  to 
the  fire  door  sill. 

In  the  severe  weather  the  ashes  on  the  grates 
can  be  shaken  down  fairly  often  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  too  restricted  a  flow  of  air,  but  in  mild 
weather  they  should  be  allowed  to  collect  to  a 
greater  depth  as  they  thus  restrict  the  flow  of  air 
and  check  the  fire. 

The  ash  pit  should  be  kept  clean  at  all  times, 
otherwise  there  will  be  an  unequal  distribution  of 
air  through  the  grates  and  there  is  also  grave 
danger  of  burning  or  warping  the  grates. 

In  mild  weather  the  shut  off  damper  can  us¬ 
ually  be  partially  closed  to  check  the  fire,  al¬ 
though  as  a  general  rule  this  damper  need  not 
be  changed  more  than  a  few  times  during  the 
heating  season. 

For  day  to  day  control  of  the  fire  the  check 
damper  and  slide  in  the  ash  pit  door  should 
be  used,  but  the  check  damper  should  never  be 
opened  when  the  ash  pit  slide  is  also  open. 

When  burning  high  carbon  coals  like  anthra¬ 
cite  and  coke  the  slide  in  the  feed  door  can  be 
closed,  but  it  should  be  opened  after  firing  soft 
or  bituminous  coals. 

As  a  matter  of  economy  coal  should  be  fired 
in  small  amounts  and  at  frequent  intervals.  In¬ 
frequent  firing  is  more  convenient  but  more 


The  matter  of  coal  prices  in  Illinois  has  been 
under  serious  consideration  for  over  three  weeks. 
In  detail,  the  proceedings  have  been  as  follows : 

The  Council  of  Defense  for  Illinois,  having 
studied  the  coal  matter  from  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  angles,  finally  called  the  coal  operators  into 
conference.  After  a  more  or  less  stormy  session, 
the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  a  subcommittee 
appointed  by  the  operators  and  another  subcom¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  council.  For  the  ensuing 
four  days  those  men  were  almost  in  hourly  ses¬ 
sion.  They  finally  reached  the  point  where  the 
subcommittee  insisted  upon  an  immediate  reduc¬ 
tion  in  price  and  where  the  operators  said  this 
was  impossible  because  they  had  already  given 
their  price  fixing  power  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  could  not  withdraw  it.  The  subcom¬ 
mittee  then  reported  to  the  full  council  of 
defense,  which  considered  the  matter  without  mak¬ 
ing  public  any  statement  either  of  intentions  or 
of  pians.  Subsequently,  however,  one  member  of 
the  council  submitted  a  plan  which  had  three 
parts.  The  first  advising  the  state  to  confiscate 
the  coal  mines  and  giving  legal  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure  by  which  that  could  be  accomplished. 

The  second  recommended  a  joint  conference  of 
the  Council  of  Defense  for  sixteen  states.  The 
purpose  of  this  conference  was  to  arrange  for 
contemporaneous  action  on  the  part  of  the  sixteen 
states  in  passing  legislation  to  control  the  coal 
business  within  the  states. 

The  third  part  of  the  program  was  to  have 
this  interstate  conference  agitate  in  favor  of  fed¬ 
eral  legislation  which  would  control  both  prices 
and  distribution  of  coal. 

That  was  submitted  to  Governor  Lowden  of 
Illinois.  The  following  day  the  coal  operators 
sent  a  committee  to  Springfield  to  confer  with 
the  governor  and  they  spent  five  and  one-half 
hours  going  over  the  matter  with  him  in  detail. 

In  all  this  discussion  the  operators  have  taken 
a  position  which  is  curiously  interesting.  They 
have  said  that  so  long  as  they  were  in  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  Council  of  State  Defense  any  state¬ 
ment  about  that  conference  must  come  from  the 
council.  That  is,  they  were  not  going  to  confer 
with  men  and  then  wage  a  campaign  against 
them  in  the  newspapers.  They  entrusted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  state  council  the  matter  of  mak¬ 
ing  any  statement  about  coal  and  they  gave  him 
their  assurance  that  they  would  refute  in  public 
anything  that  he  might  say. 


wasteful  of  coal  so  it  is  up  to  the  householder 
to  choose  between  his  own  convenience  and  a 
saving  in  his  yearly  fuel  bill. 

The  heating  surfaces  of  the  heater  should  be 
cleaned  of  all  accumulations  of  soot  at  frequent 
intervals.  The  softer  the  coal  used  the  more 
frequent  should  these  cleanings  be,  and  in  many 
cases  a  daily  brushing  down  is  none  too  fre¬ 
quent. 

With  fuel  shortage  conditions  as  they  now  are 
every  householder  who  stores  his  winter  needs 
in  the  summer  helps  the  general  situation  just 
that  much.  On  account  of  occasional  spontan¬ 
eous  firing  of  coal  in  storage  and  disintegration 
of  the  larger  lumps  there  is  a  general  antipathy 
towards  storing  until  absolutely  necessary.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  this  as  there 
is  little  danger  of  firing  if  the  storage  bin  is 
kept  dry  and  free  of  rubbish. 

As  to  disintegration  of  the  larger  lumps,  this 
is  not  objectionable  as  large  lumps  are  less  eco¬ 
nomical  to  fire  than  smaller  ones,  in  fact  all  large 
lumps  should  be  well  broken  up  before  firing.  A 
little  experience  will  also  demonstrate  that  con¬ 
siderable  slack  mixed  with  the  lumps  promotes 
economy. 

All  the  above  points  are  of  general  application 
and  should  be  adhered  to  regardless  of  the  tj'pe 
of  heater  installed.  In  addition  many  other  fac¬ 
tors  which  affect  satisfactory  and  economical  op¬ 
eration  of  the  heating  plant  will  crop  up  from 
time  to  time  as  the  householder  becomes  more 
proficient  in  the  operation  of  his  particular  heater. 
It  is  in  paying  due  attention  to  these  that  the 
maximum  of  satisfaction  can  be  obtained  through¬ 
out  the  heating  season. 


When  they  went  before  Governor  Lowden,  they 
took  precisely  the  same  stand.  They  told  the 
governor  that  any  statement  about  their  confer¬ 
ence  with  him  which  was  made  would  have  to 
come  from  him.  The  governor  incidentally  re¬ 
fused  to  make  any  comment  for  publication  on 
the  whole  matter. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  operators  have 
said  nothing  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
governor  has  given  out  no  public  statement,  the 
newspapers  have  carried  column  after  column 
of  discussion  and  detailed  comment.  As  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  accuracy  of  some  of  these  com¬ 
ments  attention  need  only  to  be  drawn  to  one 
fact,  namely:  One  man  vitally  interested  in  the 
coal  matter  has  been  quoted  every  day  for  the 
last  ten  days  and  even  details  were  given  of  a 
long  distance  telephone  message  which  passed 
between  him  and  Governor  Lowden  from  his  office 
in  Chicago.  For  those  ten  days  the  gentleman  in 
question  was  in  the  White  Mountains.  He  hasn’t 
been  in  Chicago  since  a  week  ago  Tuesday  at 
noon.  He  will  not  be  back  in  Chicago  for  an¬ 
other  two  weeks. 

As  to  what  went  on  in  Springfield  not  a  single 
statement  has  been  made  that  will  give  any  idea 
of  the  character  of  negotiations  or  the  discus¬ 
sion.  It  is  expected  that  Governor  Lowden  will 
issue  a  statement  the  latter  part  of  this  week.  It 
may  come  out  Friday  and  that  will  be  the  first 
and  only  statement  made  about  the  conference 
at  Springfield. 


As  a  means  of  helping  the  non-English  speak¬ 
ing  miner  in  making  safer  his  daily  work,  and 
with  the  idea  of  aiding  him  to  get  a  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
just  issued  three  editions  of  Miners’  Circular  23. 
“Elementary  First  Aid  for  the  Miner,”  one  in 
Italian,  one  in  Polish  and  one  in  Slovak,  with 
the  English  translation  on  opposite  pages.  The 
bureau  will  take  pleasure  in  supplying  limited 
quantities  of  any  of  these  editions  to  persons  who 
may  be  in  a  position  to  distribute  them  to  advan¬ 
tage.  Application  for  the  circulars  should  be 
made  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


H.  A.  Kuhn  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  taken  out 
an  English  patent  for  his  mining  machine. 


Solving  the  Coal  Problem  in  Illinois 


Ill 


The  Cost  of  Collecting 

A  coal  dealer  who  was  discussing  methods  of 
collecting  old  accounts  with  a  friend  who  is  in 
another  line  of  business  objected  to  the  amount 
of  time  and  effort  which  the  other  said  he  devoted 
to  this  work. 

“It  looks  too  much  like  throwing  good  money 
after  bad,”  was  his  comment. 

“Did  you  ever  look  at  it  from  this  point  of 
view?”  rejoined  his  friend.  “Everything  you  col¬ 
lect  in  the  way  of  old  accounts  is  practically  velvet. 
If  you  don’t  collect  them,  you  will  have  paid 
your  running  expenses  and  profits,  if  any,  out  of 
revenues  received  from  other  sources.  If  you  do 
collect  them,  the  amount  is  added  to  net  profits, 
necessarily. 

“It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that,  this  being 
the  case,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  spend  a  good 
deal  of  money,  if  necessary,  in  an  unrelenting  ef¬ 
fort  to  collect  accounts  that  are  past  due.  The 
further  past  due  they  are,  the  harder  to  collect 
they  are,  of  course.  But  as  long  as  the  proceeds 
of  collection  effort  of  this  kind  are  worth  100  per 
cent,  less  the  cost  of  collecting,  it  seems  to  be 
profitable  to  spend  a  considerable  part  of  the 
amount  secured  in  prosecuting  this  work.  In 
other  words,  anything  up  to  100  per  cent  will 
leave  a  net  profit.” 

“I  had  never  looked  at  it  in  just  that  light 
before,”  admitted  the  coalman,  who  proceeded  to 
inject  a  little  more  “pep”  into  that  feature  of  his 
work. 

Co-operation  Among  Departments 

In  the  small  business  those  in  charge  of  the 
various  departments  get  close  together  in  the 
routine  of  their  work,  but  even  then  mistakes  and 
misunderstandings  are  likely  to  occur,  leading  to 
unpleasantness  of  one  kind  or  another.  In  the 
large  organization,  where  department  heads  often 
do  not  come  into  direct  personal  contact,  the 
chance  for  friction  is  good,  unless  special  pains 
are  taken  to  see  that  these  men  get  on  the  cor¬ 
rect  working  basis.  And  the  remedy  here,  as  it 
is  in  the  smaller  business,  is  to  have  frequent 
enough  meetings  to  enable  thorough  acquaintance 
and  understanding  to  develop,  and  to  bring  into 
existence  an  esprit  de  corps  which  results  in 
everybody  working  for  everybody  else,  with  the 
good  of  the  organization  as  a  whole  in  mind. 

In  big  manufacturing  plants  this  is  so  well 
understood  now  that  it  often  is  part  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  routine  to  have  foremen  of  departments 
leave  their  work  at  a  stated  time  during  the  day, 
come  to  the  office  and  have  a  conference,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  superintendent  and  the  general 
manager.  Elimination  of  mistakes  in  handling 
special  orders,  better  co-operation  among  the  de¬ 
partments,  and  a  smoother  working  force  in  every 
way  result  from  these  meetings,  and  the  fore¬ 
men  get  to  know  and  appreciate  each  other,  with 
the  result  that  petty  jealousies  and  bickerings  are 
ended.  These  meetings,  it  usually  happens,  are 
held  on  “company  time.” 

In  the  big  mercantile  establishments,  where  the 
rush  of  business  does  not  permit  of  anybody 
leaving  his  post  during  the  day,  weekly  or 
monthly  meetings  are  held,  usually  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  These  are  preceded  by  dinners,  and  after 
the  meal  talks  are  made  on  various  features  of 
the  business.  Everybody  is  given  a  chance  to  ex¬ 
press  himself,  and  if  there  are  any  kinks  that 
need  to  be  ironed  out,  they  usually  are  developed 
and  the  necessary  action  taken. 

In  all  of  these  meetings,  it  is  realized  that  ac¬ 


tual  contact  and  expression  are  the  best  assur¬ 
ance  of  mutual  understanding  and  co-operation. 
The  cause  of  most  wars  is  that  people  don’t 
understand  each  other.  “If  you  knew  me  and  I 
knew  you - ” 

The  coalman  who  has  only  a  few  people  work¬ 
ing  immediately  under  him  may  not  think  that  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  formal  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  instructions  to  his  subordi¬ 
nates.  But  wouldn’t  it  be  worth  while  to  have 
one  in  order  to  let  them  know  that  they  are  at 
liberty  to  make  suggestions  for  the  betterment  of 
the  business,  and  that  in  addition  to  obeying 
orders  they  are  expected  to  be  on  the  look-out 
for  new  ideas  that  will  make  for  better  service 
to  the  customer,  reduced  expense  to  the  company 
and  m.ore  profitable  jobs  for  themselves? 

Even  the  drivers  ought  to  be  brought  in  on 
some  kind  of  j)eriodical  meeting.  A  good  meal, 
at  the  company’s  expense,  once  or  twice  a  year, 
would  make  a  big  hit  with  the  drivers,  and  would 
make  them  more  willing  to  go  the  lirnit  to  get 
their  work  done.  Good  feeling  can  be  inculcated 
with  just  a  little  effort  and  less  money.  Showing 
the  men  that  their  work  is  appreciated  will  help 
just  as  much  as  anything  else  to  stimulate  them 
to  greater  effort,  while  letting  them  rub  up 
against  their  fellows  will  result  in  team-work  of 
a  kind  which  cannot  be  expected  if  the  long  pull, 
the  strong  pull,  the  pull  all  together  is  not  defi¬ 
nitely  striven  for.  And  team-work  is  what 
counts. 

Cultivate  the  Waste  Places 

There  is  a  lot  of  sound  common  sense  in  the 
idea  of  conserving  the  food  supply  of  the  coun¬ 
try  just  now;  and  though  some  people  are  in¬ 
clined  to  sneer  at  the  suggestion  of  starting 
back  yard  gardens,  on  the  ground  that  the  re¬ 
sults  can’t  be  big  enough  to  be  worth  getting 
excited  about,  that  is  a  good  thing  in  many 
ways,  too. 

It  is  not  only  the  intrinsic  market  value  of  the 
food  produced  in  this  way  that  counts,  but  the 
fact  that  the  consumer  of  it  is  withdrawn,  to 
the  extent  of  his  own  production,  from  the  mar¬ 
ket;  and  that  helps  to  relieve  the  pressure,  makes 
it  easier  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  who  have 
not  produced  anything,  and  incidentally  helps  to 
regulate  the  price  by  reducing  the  demand. 

The  gardens  which  miners  are  raising,  in  line 
with  the  custom  heretofore,  will,  of  course,  be  all 
the  more  desirable  this  year ;  but  why  not  apply 
the  same  thing  to  the  retailer’s  yard?  There  is 
hardly  a  coal  yard  in  the  country  which  hasn’t 
some  waste  space,  and  which  could  not,  if  de¬ 
sired,  raise  some  vegetables.  This  being  the  case, 
why  not  get  into  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
make  use  of  that  vacant  ground? 

One  of  the  best  ways  would  be  to  turn  it  oyer 
to  the  yard  men  and  teamsters  to  develop.  Assign 
a  certain  plot  to  each  man  who  agreed  to  give 
it  attention ;  furnish  the  s’eed,  and  then  offer 
a  prize  for  the  best  results.  This  may  not  be 
absolutely  necessary,  but  it  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  encouraging  the  men  to  get  busy,  and  it 
will  insure  better  results  than  if  each  were  left 
to  his  own  devices,  without  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  company  to  see  that  the  land  is  prop¬ 
erly  used. 

The  dirt  of  a  coal  yard  may  seem  a  rather 
unpromising  habitat  for  garden  truck,  but  there 
are  a  lot  of  worse  places.  In  the  first  place, 
plenty  of  air  and  sunshine  and  rain  will  be  given 
the  growing  things,  and  these,  backed  with  proper 
cultivation,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  pro¬ 
ducing  results.  Besides,  manure  from  the  com¬ 


pany  stables  can  be  mixed  with  the  earth,  if  this 
does  not  seem  rich  enough,  and  the  ground  will 
be  improved  by  this  method.  There  are  usually 
enough  tools  in  the  way  of  spades,  hoes,  etc., 
around  a  yard  to  do  the  work,  but  if  not  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  supply  these  free  for 
the  use  of  those  men  who  are  working  the 
garden. 

The  coal  man  who  went  in  for  this  sort  of 
thing  right  now  would  benefit  from  his  experi¬ 
ment  in  a  number  of  ways.  He  would  be  making 
a  contribution  to  the  national  supply  of  food ; 
he  would  be  giving  his  employes  an  opportunity 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  and  to  secure  fresh 
vegetables  at  an  expense  represented  only  by 
their  own  labor ;  and  he  would  at  the  same  time 
be  improving  the  appearance  of  his  property. 
The  latter  is  a  feature  not  to  be  disregarded,  for 
there  is  nothing  that  helps  the  looks  of  a  coal 
yard  more  than  a  touch  of  green  furnished  by 
growing  things. 

Service  at  Cost 

Because  service  is  made  such  a  strong  fea¬ 
ture  of  selling  talk  at  present,  especially  in 
the  automobile  field,  many  merchants  in  other 
lines  have  got  the  idea  that  service  must  not 
only  be  rendered,  but  that  it  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  customer  without  cost.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  idea  should  pre¬ 
vail.  People  do,  indeed,  want  service,  which 
is  another  way  of  saying  satisfaction.  They 
want  what  they  buy  delivered  to  them  in  a 
convenient  manner,  with  as  little  trouble  to 
themselves  as  possible.  But  they  are  willing 
to  pay  for  the  service  which  the  dealer  pro¬ 
vides — if  he  will  ask  them  to. 

The  man  who  buys  a  motor  car  which  he 
has  heard  is  backed  with  the  right  kind  of 
service  soon  learns  that  he  must  pay  for  most 
of  what  he  receives.  A  minor  adjustment  or 
two  may  be  made  without  charge  in  the  first 
few  months  of  his  ownership,  but  after  that, 
when  his  real  troubles  begin  to  happen — and 
all  cars  and  all  owners  have  them — he  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  sign  checks  to 
cover  the  expense  involved.  Even  if  a  part 
breaks,  and  is  replaced  free,  he  pays,  for  the 
replacement  involves  merely  giving  him  a  new 
part;  he  is  charged  with  the  labor  required  to 
install  it,  and  this  item,  of  course,  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  any  repair  job.  Yet,  as  long  as 
the  dealer  does  good  v/ork  and  keeps  his  car 
running  nicely,  he  is  tickled  to  death,  and 
boosts  the  car  and  the  dealer  who  sold  it  to 
him.  “Bang-up  service,”  he  adds. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  coal  dealer  who 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  please  his  customers 
should  not  charge  them  whatever  it  costs  him 
to  give  the  service?  If  he  has  to  have  extra 
equipment  in  the  way  of  bags,  wheelbarrows, 
etc.,  include  a  charge  for  them  in  the  bill;  if 
the  distance  the  coal  must  be  wheeled  is  ex¬ 
ceptional,  charge  for  it;  if  the  customer  re¬ 
quires  that  extra  care  be  taken  as  to  the  lawn, 
etc.,  take  the  extra  pains  which  are  needed — 
but  put  the  time  and  expense  involved,  if  any, 
into  the  charge. 

Perhaps  it  sounds  like  ETopia  to  talk  of 
charging  for  service,  and  not  giving  it  “free 
gratis  for  nothing”  to  the  customer,  just  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  customer.  But  as  soon  as  coal 
dealers  learn  that  their  business  can  really 
be  run  on  a  business  basis,  and  that  these 
charges  will  be  paid  without  protest  by  the 
public,  unless  it  has  been  too  spoiled  in  the 
meantime,  they  will  quit  adding  their  cost  to 
expense  and  deducting  it  from  profits. 

Safety  First  and  Motor  Trucks 

Some  trucks,  especially  those  which  are  sev¬ 
eral  years  old,  have  exposed  gears  used  to 
operate  the  dumping  mechanism.  The  writer 
recently  saw  a  truck  so  equipped,  but  with 
the  gears  enclosed  with  wire  guards.  There 
was  no  possible  chance  of  anybody  being  hurt 
on  account  of  them. 

The  careless  truck  owner  might  have  as¬ 
sumed  that  there  was  little  danger  to  be  feared 
from  these  gears,  and  that  it  was  not  worth 
bothering  about.  But  the  man  who  operated 
the  vehicle  believed  in  the  principle  of  “Safety 
First,”  which  means,  “Don’t  take  a  chance  un¬ 
necessarily,”  and  put  on  the  guards. 

He  is  not  going  to  have  any  accidents ;  and, 
besides,  the  use  of  the  guards  is  a  constant  warn¬ 
ing  to  employes  to  use  the  safe  method  in  every¬ 
thing  that  they  do. 
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Criminal  Selfishness 

The  one  established  fact  about  coal  this 
year  is  that  for  nearly  two  months  the 
United  States  Government  has  had  the  full 
consent  of  the  coal  operators  to  fix  any 
maximum  price  which  three  established 
agencies  of  the  government  saw  fit  to  name. 

That  fact  has  been  made  known  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  state  legislatures 
and  to  everybody  which  has  any  natural  or 
assumed  right  to  regulate  coal.  Indeed,  the 
extent  to  which  the  coal  men  went  in  their 
Washington  conference  has  astounded  every 
student  of  business. 

The  facts  are  that  the  coal  men  have  gone 
further  than  any  business  men  in  this  coun¬ 
try  or  any  other  have  gone  during  this  war 
or  at  any  other  time.  They  walked  down 
to  Washington  and  lay  their  future  on  the 
“altar  of  their  country,”  to  use  the  language 
of  Secretary  Lane.  They  surrendered  ev¬ 
erything  they  had.  They  said,  in  so  many 
words,  to  the  federal  authorities : 

“Fix  what  prices  you  like.  The  power  is 
now  in  your  hands.  We  hereby  name  you 
as  our  agent  to  fix  our  prices  for  us.” 

And  the  act  of  fixing  those  prices  finally 
awaits  only  the  conclusion  of  the  study  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  to  what 
the  cost  is.  When  that  work  is  finished,  the 
price  will  be  “cost  plus  a  profit.”  Some  of 
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the  largest  operators  have  gone  even  fur¬ 
ther.  One  of  them  said : 

“The  power  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  If  the  designated  officials  fix 
prices  without  regard  to  cost,  our  company 
will  charge  them.  If  we  lose  fifty  cents  a 
ton,  we  will  continue  to  run  until  the  money 
gives  out.  Then,  of  course,  we  will  have 
to  quit.” 

These  are  the  facts.  These  facts  have 
been  given  to  every  newspaper  in  the  land 
by  the  bureaus  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Anyone  who  wanted  to  know  the 
facts  could  get  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  by 
applying  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
If  there  is  any  fact  established  beyond  per- 
adventure,  the  one  just  cited  is  that  fact. 

Regardless  of  this,  the  coal  men  have  been 
abused  by  every  politician  at  Washington 
and  by  the  swarm  of  politicians  who  infest 
the  country.  There  has  been  no  possible  in¬ 
sult  to  which  the  coal  operators  have  not 
been  subjected.  No  language  against  them 
has  been  too  strong  for  the  politicians  to  use. 
Men  apparently  have  lain  awake  nights  to 
study  insults  which  they  have  the  next  day 
thrown  at  the  coal  operators. 

And  those  insults  have  all  had  to  do  with 
the  matter  of  fixing  prices  which  had  been 
disposed  of  to  the  Federal  authorities. 

Under  the  circumstances  but  one  state¬ 
ment  is  possible.  The  operators,  having 
given  away  their  power  to  fix  prices,  are  not 
to  be  blamed  for  what  someone  else  did  on 
that  score.  If  those  prices  needed  readjust¬ 
ment,  the  operators  were  not  the  ones  to 
make  it.  The  people  who  had  the  power  to 
fix  prices  were  the  ones  to  do  it. 

Therefore  the  politicians  have  had  no  jus¬ 
tification  for  their  abuse  and  their  insults. 
Rather,  they  have  been  trying  to  curry  favor 
with  the  people  by  abusing  people  who  had 
no  way  of  telling  the  other  side  of  the  story. 
They  had  no  way  because  the  daily  press 
has,  in  the  main,  been  closed  to  them.  It  is 
plain,  then,  that  the  politicians,  without 
cause,  have  been  abusing  the  operators  that 
they  might,  thereby,  get  political  favor  for 
themselves. 

To  array  the  public  against  the  business 
men  in  such  a  crisis  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  play  politics  is  criminal  selfishness 
on  the  part  of  the  politicians. 


Limit  of  High  Prices 

We  dislike  to  discuss  coal  prices.  The 
price  is  not  the  real  issue  this  year.  It  is 
not  the  important  question  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Still,  if  the  politicians  insist  upon  dis¬ 
cussing  price,  we  may  as  well  humor  them 
to  this  extent : 

The  price  that  everyone  is  discussing  to¬ 
day  is  that  which  prevails  on  spot  coal.  It 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  price 
on  contract.  This  is  contrary  to  what  every¬ 
one  believes.  The  politicians  assume  that 
this  price  applies  on  all  of  the  coal  from  the 
mines.  They  know  that  isn't  true.  Still, 
they  try  to  make  the  people  believe  that  it  is. 

Spot  coal  is  that  which  is  left  after  the 
contracts  and  equivalent  obligations  have 
been  satisfied.  At  some  of  the  mines  this 
may  amount  to  as  much  as  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  this  year’s  output.  In  the  average 
of  the  mines  it  will  not  amount  to  ten  per 
cent  of  the  output.  At  a  great  many  mines, 
there  will  be  no  spot  coal  for  sale  at  all. 
The  large  contracts  and  the  limited  car  sup¬ 
ply  will  eat,  up  every  ton  of  the  mines’  out¬ 
put. 

The  conferences  prices,  about  which  so 


much  controversy  has  been  raised,  apply 
only  on  that  uncertain  quantity  ranging 
from  nothing  at  all  to  a  maximum  of  twen¬ 
ty-five  per  cent  of  the  mines’  output. 

The  contracts  vary  in  price.  Some  of 
them  are  prices  which  have  been  standing 
for  a  long  time  and  did  not  take  war  condi¬ 
tions  and  costs  into  account.  Others  were 
taken  when  no  one  had  any  idea  that  the 
supply  would  be  as  short  as  it  is  this  year. 
They  are,  accordingly,  at  low  prices.  The 
little  coal  sold  at  the  high  prices  will  not  off¬ 
set  the  enormous  amount  of  contract  coal 
sold  at  low  prices.  That  is,  the  average 
mine  return  is  very  small. 

The  nation  cannot  forbid  the  operators 
to  level  up  their  mine  run  price  without 
compelling  them  to  try  to  do  business  at  a 
loss.  And  the  operators  cannot  do  that  and 
still  expand  their  facilities  to  meet  the  na¬ 
tion’s  needs  this  year.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  what  is  the  nation  going  to  do? 

It  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  nation  to 
compel  a  buyer  of  coal,  at  a  low  price,  to 
abrogate  his  contract  and  to  sign  one  at  a 
higher  price.  Without  such  a  proceeding, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  charge  more  on  spot  coal  that  the 
operators  may  continue  to  do  business. 

To  condemn  the  operators  for  not  charg¬ 
ing  higher  prices  on  their  contracts  is  to  con¬ 
demn  them  for  not  being  able  to  see  a  year 
or  two  years  or  five  years  ago  that  America 
was,  in  1917,  to  be  involved  in  war.  If  any 
politician  condemns  the  coal  operators  for 
that,  he  condemns  himself,  by  his  own  state¬ 
ment,  for  not  having  prepared  his  nation  to 
take  its  place  in  this  war. 


The  War  and  Coal 

We  all  realize  that  war  cannot  be  prose¬ 
cuted  without  the  active  and  organized  sup¬ 
port  of  industry.  We  realize  also  that  in¬ 
dustry  is  impossible  without  coal.  Our  con¬ 
tention  has  been  and  is  that  coal  is  the  first 
line  of  industrial  defense  for  the  nation. 
It  is  the  one  thing  which  officials  at  Wash¬ 
ington  must  mobilize  before  anything  else 
is  done. 

Getting  coal  is  not  a  matter  of  the  extent 
of  the  deposits  or  of  the  number  of  mines. 
We  have  enough  coal  and  enough  mines  to 
satisfy  any  possible  demand  upon.  America 
in  the  next  five  years.  Getting  coal,  then, 
is  primarily  a  matter  of  miners  to  work 
the  rooms  and  of  railroad  cars  to  haul  the 
product  away  from  the  tipple. 

Getting  coal  is,  from  this  point  of  view, 
a  matter  wholly  beyond  the  control  of  the 
operators.  They  may  be  willing  to  pay 
abundantly  to  get  the  work  done,  but  to 
pay  doesn’t  assure  that  the  miners  are  going 
to  work.  For  example,  last  Friday  was 
payday  at  the  mines.  One  mine  that  has 
325  men  had  only  264  report  for  duty.  In 
other  words,  labor  was  short  merely  because 
it  was  payday.  Monday  of  this  week  the 
roll  call  showed  only  248  reporting  for  duty 
It  was  the  day  after  payday  and  the  men 
were  celebrating.  There  was  no  disagree¬ 
ment  over  wages.  There  was  no  cause  ex¬ 
cept  the  indisposition  of  the  miners  to  work. 
To  get  them  to  work  or  even  to  compel 
them  to  work  is  at  this  critical  time  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  nation  to  arrange.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  cannot,  with  safety  to  itself,  shirk 
that  responsibility. 

.\fter  the  miners  have  worked  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  coal  it  is  up  to  the  railroads  to 
have  the  cars  there  to  haul  it  away.  That 
is  something  hopelessly  beyond  the  control 
of  the  operators.  For  example,  one  mine 
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last  Saturday  had  two  cars  placed  under  its 
tipples  for  loading.  Its  rated  capacity  is 
195  cars.  The  general  manager,  in  his  own 
language,  “burned  up  the  wires”  trying  to 
get  more  cars.  He  succeeded  in  getting 
three  more.  The  answer  which  the  rail¬ 
roads  gave  him  was  that  they  were  short 
of  cars.  That  is  an  extreme  case;  still  the 
fact  remains  that  cars  are  becoming  more 
scarce  every  day  and  the  situation  in  the 
coal  field  is  actually  becoming  alarming. 

Men  who  are  authorities  on  this  subject, 
because  they  have  been  in  the  business  for 
nearly  a  generation,  make  the  statement  that 
from  the  way  things  are  going  now,  we  will 
be  facing  an  absolute  famine  for  coal  inside 
of  ninety  days.  That  is,  by  the  middle  of 
October  the  country  will  be  under  the  spell 
of  a  coal  shortage  far  more  severe  than  the 
worst  of  last  year. 

The  time  to  act  to  avoid  it  is  now.  The 
thing  to  do  is  for  the  government  to  appoint 
an  advisory  board  which  shall  have  power 
to  see  first  that  the  miners  work  or  have 
mighty  good  excuse,  and  that  the  railroads 
shall  supply  cars  for  the  movement  of  coal 
before  anything  else  is  transported. 


Concerning  Paris 

Have  you  considered  the  position  of 
Paris  in  these  war  times? 

London  is  safe  for  years  to  come  because 
the  Channel  divides  it  from  the  German 
horde.  Petrograd  is  reasonably  safe.  Be¬ 
tween  the  Germans  and  Rome  stand  the 
mountains.  Washington  will  never  be 
reached  until  a  foreign  foe  can  find  ships  to 
carry  a  million  men  or  more  and  then  other 
ships  to  carry  supplies  to  them.  Every  im¬ 
portant  city  has  a  certain  bulwark  against 
the  Teuton  host  except  Paris. 

Only  recently  the  vandals  were  swarming 
toward  it  ready  to  burn  its  beautiful  build¬ 
ings,  to  carry  away  its  wealth  and  its  women 
as  they  have  done  in  Belgium.  Paris  felt 
the  war  in  all  its  horror. 

Today  Paris  looks  out  upon  a  thin  line 
of  soldiers  in  a  thin  line  of  trenches  as  the 
one  defense  against  it  and  those  who  would 
sack  it.  That  thin  line  must  be  renewed 
every  day.  To  that  line  must  constantly  be 
pouring  things  to  fight  with  and  things  for 
the  soldiers  to  eat  and  wear.  Every  hour 
Paris  is  in  new  danger.  Every  assault  of 
the  Germans  brings  a  danger  close  home 
to  it. 

And  yet  Paris  is  only  an  outpost  of  Wash¬ 
ington  or  Rome  and  of  London.  It  is  Paris 
first  and  the  rest  of  them  after,  if  the  thin 
line  yields.  That  is  why  the  world  is  so 
desperately  interested  in  that  thin  line  which 
holds  the  Germans  back. 


Justifying  Coal  Prices 

In  these  days  of  investigations  by  com¬ 
missions,  committees,  bureaus,  boards,  sub¬ 
committees,  and  all  of  the  other  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  political  action,  one  of 
the  customary  and  common  scenes  is  about 
as  follows :  Some  smug,  sleek  person,  who 
has  made  his  millions  by  organizing  trusts 
or  manipulating  bankrupt  businesses  and 
who  wants  to  salve  his  conscience  by  doing 
something  for  “the  people,”  will  lean  back 
in  a  sanctimonious  manner  and  inquire: 

“Now  just  how  do  you  justify  this  price 
that  you  are  asking  for  coal?  You  say 
that  the  price  charged  this  time  last  year 
was  $1.50  a  ton.  You  say  that  now  the 
price  is  $3.00  a  ton.  Assuming  that  costs 
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have  risen,  that  shows  an  extra  profit  of 
$1.00  a  ton.  How  do  you  justify  any  such 
a  price?  What  do  you  say  about  it  that  will 
lead  the  people  to  believe  that  yours  is  a  fair 
rather  than  an  extortionate  figure? 

The  operator  answers  this  question  in  a 
good  many  different  ways.  Some  hang 
their  heads  and  apologize,  as  much  as  to 
say  that  they  have  been  caught  with  their 
fingers  in  somebody  else’s  pockets. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned  no  apology  is 
necessary.  The  operators,  while  not  only 
asking  but  demanding  that  prices  are  more 
than  moderate ;  they  are  extremely  liberal. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  profit  should  be 
that  much  all  of  the  time.  It  should  have 
been  that  much  for  fifteen  years  and,  if  they 
had  charged  it,  they  would  have  been  only 
even  with  other  concerns.  Today  if  the 
operators  got  what  is  coming  to  them  and 
what  others  are  getting,  they  would  be  de¬ 
manding  $2.00  or  $3.00  a  ton  as  a  clear  net 
profit  on  their  coal. 

In  saying  this,  we  declare  only  that  the 
coal  operator  has  “a  right,”  if  you  want  to 
put  it  that  way,  to  the  same  compensation 
as  that  allowed  to  any  other  business  man. 
Indeed,  he  has  a  right  to  more  since  his 
whole  business  may  be  wiped  out  by  an 
explosion  at  any  time. 

A  few  comparisons  will  show  what  we 
mean.  The  critics  of  the  coal  men’s  profit 
include  those  who  deal  in  men’s  clothing. 
They  buy  in  normal  times  a  suit  at  whole¬ 
sale  for  $7.50  to  $10  and  sell  it  for  $25.00. 
Last  year,  without  having  paid  anything 
more  for  the  suits,  they  added  forty  per 
cent  to  that  selling  price.  And  they  ran 
no  risks. 

The  critics  of  the  coal  trade  include  also 
the  men  in  the  steel  industry.  In  normal 
times  it  costs  the  mills  less  than  $18  a  ton 
to  make  steel.  Normally,  the  selling  price 
of  this  same  steel  is  $32  a  ton.  At  least 
consideration,  therefore,  the  steel  men  make 
regularly  $14  a  ton.  Today  their  prices  are 
vastly  higher.  Some  steel  is  selling  for  $150 
a  ton  and  the  cost  is  not  above  $25. 

The  critics  of  coal  include  some  men  who 
control  public  utilities  companies.  Some  of 
them  make  electric  light  at  one-half  to  one 
cent  per  kilowatt  hour  and  sell  it  to  the 
public  at  nine  and  ten  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour. 

Gas  companies  make  gas  at  eighteen  to 
twenty  cents  per  thousand  feet  and  sell  it 
for  eighty  cents  to  $1.00.  In  addition  they 
have  other  things  to  sell. 

The  critics  of  coal  include  the  railroads 
who  operate  on  sixty-five  per  cent  of  in¬ 
come  and  hence  have  thirty-five  per  cent 
left  for  the  capital  invested. 

The  shoe  man  today  has  added  100  per 
cent  to  his  normal  profit ;  the  clothing  man 
has  added  200  per  cent ;  the  steel  man  has 
added  250  per  cent;  and  the  railroad  man 
is  piling  up  money.  The  public  utilities 
charges,  of  course,  remain  the  same.  In 
order  that  their  net  profits  may  also  remain 
the  same,  they  want  to  their  coal  at  a 
lower  figure. 

The  coal  man,  by  contrast,  has  produced 
coal  at  a  cost  of  $1.00  a  ton  and  sold  it  for 
ninety-two  to  ninety-five  cents.  He  has 
made  up  the  deficit  by  borrowing  money 
from  the  bank.  Today  when  the  coal  man 
gets  a  chance  to  make  enough  to  pay 
back  the  money  he  has  borrowed,  some  snug 
citizen  leans  back  in  his  easy  chair  and  asks 
him  how  he  can  justify  any  such  a  price. 

We  don’t  have  to  “justify.”  We  get 
them  by  the  law  which  the  American  people 


set  up  as  their  ideal — the  la  /  of  supply  and 
demand.  We  do  not  have  to  apologize  for 
getting  what  is  a  fair  return  on  coal  when 
that  is  measured  by  the  return  in  other 
lines,  by  the  amount  of  investment  and  by 
the  risk  in  coal  mining. 


Price  and  Supply 

Again — 

The  main  question  this  year  is  not  the 
price  of  coal.  The  problem  is  to  make  the 
supply  equal  the  demand. 

We  have  said  this  until  we  are  weary  of 
repeating  it.  We  have  preached  it  since  the 
first  of  last  February.  Maybe,  when  the 
first  of  February  a  year  from  now  comes 
around,  we  will  still  be  saying  it.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  the  one  vital  truth  of  the  whole 
coal  situation. 

Even  so,  those  who  have  the  matter  of 
regulation  in  hand  have  done  nothing — ab¬ 
solutely  nothing — to  insure  any  increase  in 
supply.  They  have  talked  of  everything  but 
that.  They  have  tried  to  legislate  for  every¬ 
thing  but  that.  Thus  they  have  neglected 
the  one  essential  to  go  after  every  possible 
non-essential.  They  have  pounded  away  at 
prices  knowing  that  those  always  have  and 
always  will  respond  directly  to  the  supply. 
It  has  never  occurred  to  them  that  they 
could  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone — remove 
the  danger  of  famine  and  bring  prices  down 
to  normal  by  the  mere  fact  of  increasing  the 
supply.  Still  that  is  what  could  have  been 
done. 

A  sufficient  supply  of  coal  depends  upon 
three  things — the  mines,  the  miners  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  and  the  cars  to  carry  it  away.  The 
mines  we  have.  The  miners  we  have  now 
and  they  should  be  kept  free  from  draft 
into  the  army.  That  the  Government  has 
refused  to  allow.  The  cars  we  have  but  not 
the  engines  to  maneuver  them.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  done  nothing  to  get  them. 

How,  under  the^  circumstances,  are  we  to 
avoid  famine?  The  thing  is  impossible  un¬ 
less  the  people  stop  talking  about  prices  and 
begin  to  act  to  increase  the  supply. 


Regulating  Business 

It  is  a  recognized  principle  that,  in  these 
distress  times,  the  essentials  of  life — food, 
fuel  and  clothing— should  not  be  made  in¬ 
accessible  to  the  people. 

It  would,  for  example,  breed  anarchy  if 
a  worker  should  be  compelled  to  pay  a  quar¬ 
ter  or  more  of  his  income  for  his  fuel, 
which  would  be  the  case  if  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  were  to  be  allowed  the  rein 
this  year.  Since  the  same  thing  can  be  said 
with  emphasis  about  food  and  clothing,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  prices  on  these 
things  should  be  regulated. 

But,  such  regulation  of  business  is  not 
complete  unless  the  prices  are  regulated  also 
on  those  things  which  are  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  food,  fuel  and  clothing.  That 
is,  if  the  producer  of  the  necessities  has  to 
sell  his  product  at  a  fixed  price,  and  yet 
has  to  pay  for  all  his  own  necessities  a 
price  which  is  out  of  reason,  the  nation  is 
merely  destroying  the  business  of  produc¬ 
ing  necessities.  It  is  doing  the  opposite 
of  conserving  its  supply  of  the  things  it 
must  have  and  is  doing  it  under  the  guise 
of  making  the  prices  reasonable. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago 

I).  J.  Eberhardt,  retailer  of  Newton,  Iowa,  was 
visitiiift  the  trade  tliis  week. 

A.  Ci.  Cochran  of  the  Cochran  Coal  Company, 
Indianapolis,  was  in  town  Wednesday. 

F.  S.  Martin  of  F.  S.  Martin  &  Co.  of  Omaha 
was  calling  on  the  trade  Monday  last. 

H.  M.  Fcrgu.son,  president  of  the  Clinton  Coal 
Company,  was  in  town  the  fore  part  of  the  week. 

II.  J.  Ellis  in  charge  of  sales  for  the  Taylor 
Coal  Company  is  spending  the  week  at  Lakeside, 
M  ichigan. 

J.  J.  O’Nicl,  formerly  with  T.  C.  Keller  &  Co., 
has  joined  the  sales  force  of  the  Kosengrant 
Coal  Company. 

II.  A.  Stark,  secretary  of  W.  S.  Bogle  &  Co., 
sijent  a  portion  of  the  week  at  the  company’s 
Indiana  properties. 

R.  Bcckenhcimer,  president  of  the  Smith-Lohr 
Mining  Company  at  Pana,  III.,  was  looking  the 
situation  over  Thursday  last. 

A.  C.  Johnson  of  the  Central  Coal,  Lumber  & 
h'uel  Company  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  was  calling  on 
the  trade  during  the  week. 

11.  F.  Colgan,  secretary  of  the  Mt.  Olive  Coal 
Company  of  Sjjringfield,  was  seen  on  the  street 
the  fore  part  of  the  week. 

Paul  Cosgrove,  vice-president  of  Cosgrove  & 
Co.,  spent  a  portion  of  the  week  at  the  company’s 
property  located  at  P'reeman,  Ill. 

T.  D.  Jordan,  western  sales  agent  of  the  Hisyl- 
mania  Coal  Company,  spent  a  portion  of  the  week 
with  his  family  at  Channel  Lake,  Ill. 

T.  D.  Haskett,  president  of  the  Power  Coal 
Company,  spent  the  latter  part  of  the  week  at 
the  company  mines  at  Clay  City,  Ind. 

If.  T.  Bent,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Coal  Company,  is  preparing  for  an 
cxtemled  vacation  in  northern  Michigan. 

Walter  Bledsoe  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  president 
of  Walter  Bledsoe  &  Co.,  paid  a  visit  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Chicago  headquarters  Tuesday  last. 

Senator  J.  C.  Kolsem  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
president  of  the  Jackson  Hill  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany  was  visiting  the  trade  early  this  week. 

W.  F.  Sand  ford,  until  recently  with  the  Ed¬ 
wards  &  Bradford  Lumber  Company,  has  become 
associated  with  the  Keystone  Fuel  Company  and 
will  travel  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

Thos.  A.  Mordue,  Jr.,  formerly  with  the  Power 
Coal  Company,  has  joined  the  sales  force  of  the 
Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Company  and  will  cover 
steam  trade  in  the  forty-mile  limit. 

Harry  Ziv,  western  manager  for  Walter  Bled¬ 
soe  &  Co.,  took  a  party  of  steam  plant  operators 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  to  the  company’s  new 
mine  at  Fayette,  Ind.,  early  in  the  week. 

J.  H.  Bontjes  of  Peoria,  treasurer  of  the  Key¬ 
stone  Fuel  Company,  passed  through  Chicago 
Wednesday  on  his  way  to  Wisconsin,  where  he 
will  leave  his  family  for  a  vacation  period. 

Harry  Hall,  vice-president  of  the  Fort  Dear¬ 
born  Coal  Company,  started  Wednesday  last,  in 
his  trusty  Ford,  on  a  business  trip  through  the 
northwest,  expecting  to  be  on  the  road  about  ten 
days. 

Clay  McAuliffe  of  St.  Louis,  secretary  of  the 
Wickham  &  Burton  Coal  Company,  passed 
through  Chicago  this  week  on  his  way  to  north¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  where  he  will  spend  a  few  days 
fishing. 

William  McGrath,  in  charge  of  sales  for  the 
Western  Coal  &  Coke  Company  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  passed  through  Chicago  early  in  the  week 
on  his  way  to  the  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania 
coal  fields. 

C.  M.  Wasson,  president  of  the  Wasson  Coal 
Company,  called  at  the  company’s  Chicago  offices 
last  Saturday.  Mr.  Wasson  was  accompanied  by 
F.  L.  Oliphant,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
company. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  C.  W.  Watson  of 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company, 
stopped  over  in  Chicago  Tuesday  of  this  week 
on  his  way  to  the  coast. 

“Bob”  Agree,  until  recently  assistant  to  D.  C. 
Shoemaker  of  the  Consumers  Company,  has  been 
commissioned  a  captain  in  the  new  National 
.■\rmy,  having  gone  through  the  sprouts  at  Camp 
Benjamin  Harrison  at  Indianapolis. 

The'  regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  will  he  held  at  their  rooms. 
Thursday  next,  August  14,  at  2;30  p.  m.  Full 
qttendauce  is  desired  as  a  general  discussion  of 
the^present  unsettled  conditions  will  be  held  and 


the  new  credit  department  will  also  be  a  subject 
for  discussion. 

During  the  past  week  some  of  the  eastern 
shippers  were  favored  with  a  healthy  car  sup- 
l)ly  and  were  taking  care  of  about  100  per  cent 
on  contract  but  the  fly  in  the  ointment  was  the 
congested  condition  of  the  western  terminals. 
During  the  same  period  some  of  the  western 
shippers  were  experiencing  the  worst  car  short¬ 
age  of  the  past  three  months. 

I'.xtended  vacations  in  the  coal  trade  are  not 
general  this  summer.  Many  of  the  coal  men  are 
taking  their  lay-off  in  installments.  Walter  Bogle, 
president  of  W.  S.  Bogle  &  Co.,  sjiends  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  week  at  Lake  Geneva  and  the  balance 
of  the  time  at  his  desk.  The  colonel  feels  that 
it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  the  coal  men  to  stay 
close  to  the  job  in  the  endeavor  to  alleviate  as  far 
as  physically  possible  the  distress  that  is  bound 
to  come  to  the  consumer,  which  condition  is  be¬ 
ing  aggravated  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  politi¬ 
cally  patriotic  agitation  of  various  states  defense 
councils. 


A  Pointed  Comparison 

Editor  Black  Diamond  : 

M.\rsh.m,ltown,  Iowa,  August  2d. — Being  in  the 
coal  trade  we  hear  considerable  about  the  high 
prices  of  coal,  and  in  the  state  of  Iowa  a  great 
deal  of  this  complaint  comes  from  those  who 
are  directly  connected  with  the  farming  industry. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  set  some  of  the  dealers 
thinking  along  this  line? 

Corn  is  selling  at  $1.50  to  $1.65  per  bushel, 
and  three  or  four  years  ago  it  was  selling  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel.  Good 
Kentucky  coal  three  years  ago  sold  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory  to  the  farmer  at  around  $6.50  to  $7.00  per 
ton.  It  is  now  selling  around  $10.00  per  ton. 
Three  years  ago  it  took  approximately  ten  bushels 
to  buy  a  ton  of  good  Kentucky  coal;  today  it 
takes  approximately  seven  bushels.  Certainly 
the  farmer  is  producing  as  many  bushels  to  the 
acre  as  he  did  three  years  ago;  therefore  coal, 
paid  for  in  units  of  work  that  it  takes  to  raise 
a  bushel  of  corn,  is  much  cheaper  than  it  was 
a  few  years  ago  when  it  was  selling  at  a  very 
low  margin  of  profit  to  the  operator. 

We  take  two  copies  of  The  Black  Diamond 
in  this  office,  and  find  it  very  interesting  and 
instructive. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  E.  Derby, 

Salesman  Carter  Coal  Company. 


Communications 

The  Black  Diamond:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Au¬ 
gust  2d. — On  page  24  of  your  July  14th  issue  you 
state  the  coal  industry  is  on  trial  before  the  eyes 
of  the  American  people,  and  we  quite  agree  with 
you,  but  it  appears  that  your  article  was  prompted 
by  the  greed  of  some  to  get  a  few  more  pennies. 

There  appears  to  be  another  danger  that  is 
developing  and  is  more  dangerous  than  the  one 
which  your  article  covers.  That  is,  greed  of  some 
coal  companies  to  corral  as  much  topnage  as 
possible  and  market  through  their  selling  com¬ 
pany  and  at  the  same  time  cause  the  operator  to 
violate  the  spirit  of  the  Washington  agreement. 

It  has  come  to  our  knowdedge  recently  that 
several  coal  companies  are  offering  the  operator 
a  premium  over  the  agreed  price.  Some  of  these 
companies  are  straight  out  and  out  jobbing  con¬ 
cerns.  Others  are  selling  companies  operating 
their  own  mines. 

In  the  IVest  Virginia  Mining  News,  published 
at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  July  30th,  there  is  pub¬ 
lished  a  letter  of  the  Central  States  Coal  Co.,  To¬ 
ledo,  Ohio,  in  which  they  admit  they  sent  out  a 
circular  letter  to  the  operators  in  the  state  of 
West  Virginia  offering  $3.10  for  mine  run;  but 
they  say  shortly  after  the  letters  had  been  sent 
out  they  realized  they  had  done  something  which 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  at 
Washington  and  sent  out  another  letter  with¬ 
drawing  the  offer. 

But  we  know  of  other  companies  who  are 
offering  premiums  to  the  operator,  as  much  as 
15  cents  per  ton.  It  has  come  to  me  verbally, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  verify  the  fact,  that 
a  jobbing  concern  offered  the  operator  $3.25  for 
mine  run  coal  and  on  the  operator  asking  the 
jobber  where  he  was  going  to  make  his  profit,  he 
said  that  he  was  being  paid  a  salary  to  buy  coal 
on  a  basis  of  so  much  per  car  and  was  going  to 
get  his  profit  that  way. 

Now  this  is  the  beginning  and  if  not  checked 
jiromptly  it  will  develop  into  a  general  auction 
and  bidding  for  coal,  the  same  as  we  had  last 
vyipter  and  then  the  finishing  up  will  be  Congress 


passing  a  law  authorizing  the  President  to  fix  a 
maximum  price,  and  which  to  satisfy  the  political 
wolves  of  the  country  wdll  not  be  a  very  profitable 
price  in  my  opinion.  Yours  very  truly,  C.  A. 
Tribbey,  President  The  Tribbey  Coal  Company. 


Jasahill  Coal  Mining  Co. 

The  Jasahill  Coal  Mining  Company,  a  new  cor¬ 
poration  with  Pennsylvania  charter  applied  for, 
has  been  formed  to  take  over  the  property  owned 
and  under  course  of  development  bythe  Wilmore 
llasin  Smokeless  Coal  Company,  the  property  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  400  acres,  containing  three  work¬ 
able  seams  of  coal,  two  of  which  are  now  being 
opened  up.  The  necessary  equipment  for  han¬ 
dling  the  coal  to  a  railroad  siding  on  the  Somer¬ 
set  &  Cambria  branch  of  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad 
near  Faustwell,  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  is  now 
being  installed  and  shipments  of  coal  will  start 
within  sixty  or  ninety  days.  The  mines  will  be 
electrified  as  soon  as  the  necessary  equipment  can 
be  obtained.  The  officers  are  as  follows :  Presi¬ 
dent,  James  A.  Hill,  New  York  City;  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  Telford  Lewis,  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.;  treasurer,  Charles  H.  Suppes,  Jr., 
Johnstown,  Pa. 


Anthracite  Shipments 

Anthracite  shipments  for  July  were  6,724,252 
tons,  a  decrease  of  324,785  tons  as  compared  with 
June.  For  the  first  seven  months  this  year  the 
shipments  show  an  increase  of  5,533,802  tons  or 
14.2  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
1916,  establishing  new  record. 


Small  Activities 

Baltimore  Trade  Notes 

There  are  not  a  few  uneasy  ones  in  the  various 
coal  offices  while  the  draft  exemption  boards  are 
working  out  their  problems.  It  is  probable  that 
a  number  of  faces  will  be  missing  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  through  its  Board  of 
Awards  has  asked  for  bids  on  approximately 
44,000  tons  of  soft  coal  for  the  use  of  various 
departments.  Wednesday,  August  15,  is  set  as  the 
closing  time  for  such  proffers. 

The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  is  running  fairly 
well  now,  although  there  is  still  some  difficulty 
in  meeting  complaints  of  small  local  consumers 
about  boiler  and  engine  troubles  due  to  changing 
grades  of  coals  under  deliveries  through  one  or 
more  of  the  ten  classifications  of  fuel. 

Cleveland  Bfews  Notes 

“Billy”  Ball,  of  the  Solvey  Process  Company, 
was  in  the  city  on  business  j-esterday. 

Ralph  lago,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
C.  L.  Ayers  Coal  Company,  is  spending  his  vaca¬ 
tion  by  taking  an  automobile  trip  through  the 
Berkshires. 

The  Teens  Run  Coal  Company,  Toledo,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000 
by  A.  H.  Miller,  C.  H.  Brady,  L.  C.  Fillbright, 
E.  M.  Wehrle  and  M.  C.  Seeley. 

It  is  said  the  extension  of  the  embargo  ordered 
by  the  President  to  coal,  coke  and  oil  may  affect 
heavy  lake  shipments  from  Toledo.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  seasons  several  vessels  have  been 
carrying  coal  to  Canadian  ports. 

Mayor  Harry  L.  Davis  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  will  be  a  good  business  stroke  for  the  city  to 
buy  a  coal  mine,  but  feels  that  it  should  not  act 
hastily.  Some  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet, 
however,  want  to  take  over  a  mine  at  once  and 
Councilman  Sulzmann  has  prepared  legislation  by 
which  all  departments  of  the  city  interested  in  the 
use  of  coal  are  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  a 
mine,  to  be  presented  at  the  first  fall  meeting  of 
council. 

Detroit  News  Items 

Robert  M.  Churchman  and  D.  D.  Davidson  of 
the  Cate-Churchman  Coal  Company  have  just  re¬ 
turned  from  their  vacations.  Mr.  Churchman 
spent  his  in  and  around  Indianapolis,  his  former 
home,  and  Mr.  Davidson  took  a  motor  trip 
through  \\'est  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 

C.  A.  Sarjeant  of  Chatham,  Ont.,  owner  of  a 
string  of  coal  yards  in  Canada,  was  in  Detroit 
Tuesday,  in  the  effort  to  line  up  coal  supply. 

W.  Frank  Bentley,  secretary  to  C.  C.  Corey, 
Detroit  jobber  and  wholesaler,  was  among  these 
drafted  into  military  forces  of  the  government. 
He  has  successfully  passed  his  examination. 
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Facts  Which  Determine  Our  Export  Prospects 


Santiago,  about  S;7.50;  Guantanamo,  about  $7.50;  Ber¬ 
muda,  about  $7;  Vera  Cruz,  $9  to  $10;  Tampico,  $9  to 


The  Export  Situation 


Hampton  Roads  June  Exports 


Very  healthy  demand  is  found  in  the  export 
market  for  shipments  not  only  across  the  At¬ 
lantic,  but  to  South  American  and  West  Indian 
countries.  Of  course,  shipments  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  are  largely  confined  now  to  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  the  allied  governments,  most  of  the 
coal  going  to  Italy  and  to  France.  Argentine 
and  Brazil  are  the  largest  importers  of  the 
South  American  countries,  and  while  it  is 
known  known  that  their  wants  are  very  large, 
due  to  the  shortage  of  ships  and  the  very  high 
freight  rates,  they  are  greatly  handicapped  in 
getting  what  coal  they  want. 

It  is  understood  that  Argentine  is  trying  to 
use  some  of  the  Chilean  coals. 

As  will  be  noted  from  some  of  the  tables 
published  elsewhere  on  this  page,  Spain  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  American  coal  in  June. 

Supplies  of  the  New  River  and  Pocahontas 
coals  at  Hampton  Roads  are  just  about  nor¬ 
mal.  Practically  none  of  the  large  shippers 
have  any  surplus  coal,  and  for  spot  lots  to  fill 
out  foreign  cargoes  or  bunkers,  $6  to  $6.50  is 
about  the  prevailing  price. 

Government  requirements  continue  very 
heavy  at  the  Hampton  Roads  piers,  and  bunker 
requirements  are  especially  large  at  all  of  the 
Atlantic  ports. 

So  far,  the  trade  has  had  very  little  difficulty 
over  the  requirements  of  licenses  for  exporting, 
as  nearly  everyone  concerned  in  exporting  coal 
is  very  anxious  to  fully  comply  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  regulations. 

Exports  by  Districts 

Exports  of  domestic  coal  and  coke  from  the 
United  States  and  bunker  coal  laden  on  vessels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  at  specified  custom 
districts,  during  April,  1917 ; 


Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Coke 

Districts 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire  182 

1 

13 

Vermont  . 

10,528 

477 

Massachusetts  . 

3 

St.  Lawrence  . 

.  ..  .324,001 

300,246 

12,306 

Rochester  . 

. ...  12,414 

111,951 

1,480 

Buffalo  . . 

_ 222,643 

19,360 

4,083 

New  York . 

171 

1,325 

Philadelphia  . 

_  7,195 

39,984 

87 

Maryland  . 

. . . .  280 

27,333 

7,743 

Virginia  . 

402,301 

1,882 

South  Carolina  . 

166 

Florida  . 

125 

30 

Mobile  . 

2,907 

New  Orleans  . . 

. . .  .  10 

616 

iio 

Laredo  . 

1,862 

1,015 

El  Paso  . 

4,321 

Eagle  Pass  . 

908 

Arizona  . 

,  .  .  .  48 

4,372 

12,289 

Southern  California  .  . . 

,  ..  .  3 

71 

1,524 

San  Francisco  . 

100 

Washington  . . 

.  ..  .  9 

2,156 

285 

Dakota  . 

.  . .  .  78 

2,304 

513 

Duluth  and  Superior.  . . 

_  '20 

2,685 

95 

Michigan  . 

228,225 

18,579 

Ohio  . 

_  8,769 

227,055 

15,893 

Porto  Rico  . 

100 

.... 

586,415  1,389,851 

79,759 

BUNKER  COAL 

Districts 

Tons 

Maryland  . 

31,407 

^Je^v  York  . 

251,674 

Philadelphia  . 

27,303 

Virginia  . 

153,880 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  from  Hampton 
Roads  for  the  month  of  June,  1917,  with  com¬ 
parisons  for  June,  1916,  were  as  follows: 


1917 

Country  Tons 

Argentine  Republic  .  11,088 

Azores  .  1,396 

Brazil  .  84,433 

British  West  Indies .  19,496 

Panama  .  38,348 

Chile  .  35,138 

Cuba  .  80,808 

Danish  West  Indies .  3,590 

French  West  Indies .  5,856 

Greece  . 

Italy  .  58,516 

Porto  Rico  . . 

Santo  Domingo  .  3,136 

Uruguay  .  2,151 

Peru  . 5,907 

French  West  Africa .  8,456 

Portugal  .  4,829 

Java  . 

Bermuda  .  1,452 

Bahamas  . 

England  .  5,246 

Spain  . 34,878 

Portuguese  Africa  .  4,726 


1916 

Tons 

67,931 

849 

37,883 

14,498 

24,034 

30,234 

48,533 

2,666 


4,559 

206,530 

8,462 

458 

46,511 

5,734 

15,928 

7,278 

8,005 

2,025 

356 


409,450  535,987 


Recent  Coal  Freight  Charters 

Schr.  F,  A.  J.  E.  (Br.)  f357  tons),  Norfolk  to 
Martinique,  coal,  $13  and  port  charges. 

Bark  Shomedal  (Nor.)  (1,629  tons),  Hampton  Roads 
to  Brazil,  coal,  private  terms. 

Bark  Paposo  (Nor.),  Atlantic  Range  to  Bahia,  coal, 
private  terms.  Prompt.  ’ 

Str.  Rosenberg  (Dan.),  (1,210  tons),  Virginia  to 

Havana,  coal,  private  terms. 

Schr.  Hope  Sherwood,  Philadelphia  to  Santos,  coal,  $30. 

Str.  Henry  T.  Scott  (815  tons),  Virginia  to  Chile,  coal, 
private  terms. 

Schr.  Eva  B.  Douglass  (910  tons),  Virginia  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  coal,  private  terms,  August.” 

Schr.  Margaret  (1,226  tons),  Virginia  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
coal,  private  terms,  August.  ’ 


Foreign  Freight  Rates 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange,  New 
York,  under  date  of  August  6th,  report  as  follows  : 

There  has  been  very  little  chanee  in  the  freight 
market  since  our  last  report,  and  steamers  are 
still  very  difficult  to  obtain  except  to  certain  des¬ 
tinations,  such  as  Rio,  West  Indies  and  the  Wind¬ 
ward,  for  which  ports  we  still  have  a  number  of 
available  steamers. 

We  cannot  state  what  effect  upon  the  freight 
market  the  recent  developments  at  Washington 
will  produce,  and  this  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
us  to  quote  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

A  number  of  boats  were  closed  for  export 
coal  during  the  past  week,  but  none  of  any  im¬ 
portance  reoorted. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  on  coal  by 
steamer  as  follows: 

West  Coast  of  Italy — Marseilles  about  $100.  Spanish 
ports  about  175s  to  Atlantic;  about  185s  to  Mediterranean 
(Spanish  dues  for  account  of  cargo.)  Note: — Charters 
for  Italy,  France  and  Spain  read:  Lay  days  to  com¬ 

mence  on  steamer  s  iirrival  at  or  off  port  of  discharge. 
Montevideo,  140s  to  150s;  La  Plata  or  Buenos  Aires, 
140s  to  150s;  Rosario,  150s  to  160s;  Santos  about  $36, 
net;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  about  $32,  net;  to  a  good  port  in 
Chile,  $16.50  to  $18;  Havana,  $5  to  $5.25;  Cardenas  or 
Sagua,  about  $6.75;  Cienfuegos,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad,  $10  to  $10.50;  .St.  Lucia,  $10  to  $10.50; 
St.  Thomas,  $8.50  to  $9;  Barbados,  $10  to  $10.50;  Kings¬ 
ton,  about  $7.50;  Curacao,  $8.75  to  $9.25  and  p.  c. ; 


U.  S.  COAL  EXPORTS 

Exports  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  for  May  and  comparisons,  show  as  follows: 


—May - ^  r - Eleven  Months  Ending  May 


Coal  and  Coke — 

Coal — 

Anthracite  . 

1916 

Quantity 

450,785 

1917 

Quantity 

429,187 

1915 

Quantity 

3,329,552 

1916 

Quantity 

3,364,044 

1917 

Quantity 

4,033,139 

E;^orted  to — 

Canada  . 

Argentina  . 

442,608 

430,873 

32 

3,269,000 

3,242,597 

2,926 

2,473 

600 

115,448 

3,954,149 

2,706 

1,723 

200 

74,361 

1 

108 

60,552 

8,276 

8,124 

Bituminous  . 

1,980,100 

1,830,339 

12,479,388 

16,684,175 

17,241,894 

Exported  to — 

Italy  . 

Canada  . 

Panama  . 

Mexico  . 

Cuba  . . . 

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda.  . 

Argentina  . 

Brazil  . 

Uruguay  . 

Other  Countries . 

160,465 

1,310,026 

48,030 

14,156 

115,427 

44,229 

100,583 

107,087 

10,278 

69,819 

41,139 

1,401,158 

45,111 

12,484 

153,750 

41,561 

23,888 

44,281 

1,329 

65,688 

1,245,260 

7,551,864 

29.5,664 

369,166 

990,222 

413,486 

406,058 

404,780 

91,671 

711,414 

♦- 

2,566,538 

9,174,849 

445,630 

198,093 

1,134,815 

539,205 

676,670 

617,458 

117,505 

1,213,412 

1,040,992 

11,191,088 

482,412 

179,364 

1,330,631 

455,888 

689,722 

660,552 

99,808 

1,111,437 

Total  coal . 

2,430,885 

2,259,576 

15,809,137 

20,048,219 

21,275,033 

Coke  . 

91,147 

134,091 

633,845 

886,503 

1,017,876 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  fuel  or  bunker  coal  laden  on  vessels  engaged  in  the  for¬ 
eign  trade,  which  aggregated  during  the  month  and  eleven  months  ending  May,  as  follows: 
May,  1916,  741,167  tons;  1917,  629,010  tons;  eleven  months  ending  May,  1915,  6,334,763  tons; 
1916,  6,819,751  tons;  1917,  7,101,767  tons. 


Export  Trade  and  Shipping  Briefs — lOpt  ital 

Announcement  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  London,  on  Tuesday  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Shipping  Control,  Sir  Joseph  Baton 
Maclay,  the  first  standardized  vessel  to  be  built 
by  the  Government  would  be  placed  in  opera¬ 
tion  this  month.  The  vessel  will  have  a  dead 
weight  capacity  of  approximately  8,000  tons. 

The  Shipping  Board  is  completing  plans  for 
taking  over  all  large  merchant  vessels  flying 
the  American  flag.  The  Government  will  soon 
requisition  space  on  these  vessels  for  food  and 
troop  shipments  to  Europe,  leaving  operation 
of  the  ships  in  their  present  owners’  hands. 
Charters,  freight  rates,  cargoes  and  movements 
will  be  under  Government  control.  The  board 
is  now  completing  legal  details  for  establishing 
a  bureau  to  handle  the  added  tonnage. 

According  to  the  “Report  on  the  Foreign 
Trade  of  China,  an  Abstract  of  Statistics  for 
1916,”  recently  published  by  order  of  the  In¬ 
spector  General  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Cus¬ 
toms,  the  Penkihu  Coal  &  Iron  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  largely  increased  its  capital,  with  a  view 
to  doubling  output,  and  is  taking  steps  to  in¬ 
crease  its  smelting  capacity.  The  exports  of 
coal  for  the  year  were  1,314,822  tons,  against 
1,315,543  tons  in  1915.  The  output  of  the 
Kaihan  mines  was  2,853,256  tons.  The  Honan 
anthracite  output  was  doubled.  The  Fushun 
collieries  produced  2,200,000  tons,  employing 
about  22,000  men — chiefly  Chinese.  Important 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitro-lime  and  calcium 
carbide  works  have  been  erected.  Electricity  is 
generated  from  the  coal  by  means  of  a  Mond 
gas  plant. 

In  connection  with  the  increase  in  Washing¬ 
ton  insurance  rates  an  estimate  of  ship  values 
at  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  a  ton  gained  currency  in 
many  newspapers.  It  is  difficult  to  establish  a 
foundation  for  such  high  estimates.  The  high¬ 
est  price  paid  for  a  vessel  was  $310  a  dead¬ 
weight  ton.  This  vessel  had  oil  burning  equip¬ 
ment  and  refrigerators,  was  modern  in  every 
respect,  and  delivery  was  prompt.  The  average 
price  for  vessels  at  the  present  time  is  $250  a 
deadweight  ton.  Before  the  war  a  good  price 
for  a  vessel  would  have  been  about  $65  a  dead¬ 
weight  ton.  The  present  market  price  is  con¬ 
sidered  enormous,  and  the  suggestion  that 
Washington  is  valuing  ships  at  $2,000  a  ton  is 
regarded  as  absurd.  At  least.  New  York  ship¬ 
ping  men  do  not  pay  such  prices,  and  under¬ 
writers  will  not  carry  ships  on  such  a  valua¬ 
tion. 


Indiana 'Council  Reports 

Indi.4napolis,  Ind.,  August  9. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  special  coal  committee  of  the 
Indiana  state  council  of  defense  Wednesday  made 
its  final  report  to  the  council,  declaring  it  had 
failed  in  its  efforts  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
with  the  coal  operators  of  Indiana  for  lower  coal 
prices.  The  report,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
council,  follows : 

“The  special  coal  committee  reports  that  effort, 
continued  since  June  20,  to  arrive  at  an  under¬ 
standing  with  Indiana  operators  for  reduced 
prices  of  coal  has  failed;  that  in  the  committee’s 
opinion,  there  is  no  prospect  of  success  in  fur¬ 
ther  effort;  and  that  the  consumers  of  the  state 
should  be  advised  of  these  facts  to  the  end  that 
they  be  under  no  misapprehension  in  delaying 
longer  to  supply  themselves  while  transportation 
facilities  are  better  than  they  are  likely  to  be 
later. 

“William  G.  Irwin,  Chairman. 

“Evans  Woollen. 

“E.  M.  Wilson. 

“Charles  Fox.” 

The  indications  here  are  that  Governor  Good¬ 
rich  will  call  a  special  session  of  the  Indiana 
legislature  within  the  next  few  days.  He  has 
been  determined  on  that  matter  for  a  long  time 
liut  it  develops  now  that  tlie  proposed  fuel  legis¬ 
lation  is  only  a  part  of  big  program  that  Gov¬ 
ernor  Goodrich  has  in  mind.  He  desires  the 
passage  of  an  excise  tax  law  which  practically 
every  business  man  in  the  state  opposed  bitterly 
last  winter.  He  has  other  matters  that  he  regards 
as  important  for  consideration  by  the  legislature. 

It  is  conceded  by  business  men  and  especially 
by  leaders  of  the  Governor’s  own  party  that  a 
special  session  at  this  time  is  liable  to  divide  the 
state  into  hostile  camps  and  to  create  no  end  of 
soreness  at  a  time  when  unity  in  thought  and 
in  action  among  the  people  is  most  desirable. 
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General  Review 

[demand  for  Coal  Is  as  Strong  as  Ever  7vith 
Many  Causes  for  Loss  in  Production — 
The  Car  Shortage  Becomes  More  Ezndent. 

The  feature  in  the  bituminous  situation  at  tide¬ 
water  is  a  noticeable  shortage  of  spot  coal.  Early 
this  week  many  of  the  wholesale  companies  were 
in  receipt  of  inquiries  for  immediate  shipment 
and  there  resulted  urgent  calls  for  spot  coal  at  the 
tide.  The  factories  and  large  institutions  claim 
that  the  supply  on  hand  is  so  light  that  unless  the 
situation  is  relieved  it  will  result  in  shut-downs. 
The  end  of  the  week  has  found  no  amelioration. 

To  date  the  pooling  arrangement  has  not 
lirought  any  great  relief  in  the  car  supply,  which 
continues  short.  In  addition,  labor  is  troubled 
because  of  the  loss  of  time  by  thousands  of  men 
employed  around  the  mines,  subject  to  the  draft, 
and  who  have  been  called  before  the  examining 
board.  So  far,  Washington  has  not  deigned  to 
inform  the  operators  whether  the  miners  will  be 
exempt. 

In  New  England  the  receipts  of  both  anthra¬ 
cite  and  bituminous  during  the  past  week  have 
been  fairly  large.  The  fact  that  Canada  is  buying 
large  amounts  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania  has  some¬ 
what  militated  against  the  supplies  of  soft  coal 
going  into  the  New  England  territory.  One  of 
the  features  of  this  movement  has  been  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  coal  to  as  far  north  as  Presque  Isle. 

The  Canadian  movement  also  interfered  some¬ 
what  with  the  solid  train  shipments  into  New 
England,  owing  to  the  fact  the  cars  were  utilized 
in  shipping  the  bituminous  coal  north  of  the  line. 
Recently,  however,  the  anthracite  shipments  were 
resumed  on  a  fairly  large  scale. 

The  markets  are  all  marked  more  or  less  by 
uncertainties  and  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the 
buyers.  Newspaper  assertions  of  governmental 
action  excites  a  deterring  influence  on  all  classes 
of  purchases.  These  statements,  which  appear  to 
come  from  official  sources,  are  held  by  the  job¬ 
bers  and  wholesalers  to  be  the  cause  of  most  of 
the  indifference  now  exhibited  by  users  of  coal  m 
the  matter  of  preparing  storage  piles  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  season.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this 
stocking  is  not  in  the  volume  which  will  ade¬ 
quately  supply  the  user  in  case  of  the  expected 
shortage  in  transportation. 

Another  feature  which  is  somewhat  hampering 
production  is  the  lack  of  labor  in  some  sections, 
together  with  a  decided  feeling  of  unrest  among 
the  miners  in  other  sections. 

Southeastern  Kentucky  is  on  the  verge  of  a 
strike,  and  this,  coupled  with  embargoes  through 
the  Cincinnati  gateway,  has  added  to  the  things 
which  make  for  the  general  confusion  in  coal 
affairs. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district  there  is  a  heavier 
demand  than  ever  before  known.  Production  in 
that  territory  was  considerably  cut  down  last 
week  by  the  intense  heat  which  prevailed.  Some 
of  the  operations  were  compelled  to  shut  down 
entirely  on  this  account.  At  other  places  petty 
annoying  strikes  caused  a  shutdown. 

In  spite  of  the  representations  of  the  state  offi¬ 
cials  of  Indiana  that  the  pr  supply  is  all  that  is 
required,  many  of  the  mines  in  that  state  have 
closed  down  owing  to  the  shortage  of  cars.  It 
does  not  look  as  if  the  shortage  will  decrease 
from  now  on.  In  addition,  the  operators  are  hav¬ 
ing  labor  troubles.  Three  thousand  or  4,000  min¬ 
ers  have  been  out  in  the  Clinton  field  because  they 
objected  to  the  coaches  furnished  them  by  one  of 
the  railroads  serving  that  field. 

Demand  from  the  interior  points  on  the  sup¬ 
plies  at  the  head  of  the  lakes  is  still  quite  active. 
The  large  consumers  are  showing  anxiety  to  get 
their  season’s  needs,  acting  under  the  impulse  of 
the  fear  that  serious  shortages  in  supplies  will 
happen  when  the  car  shortage  becomes  more  seri¬ 
ous.  There  is  still  a  great  deficiency  to  me  made 
up  in  the  supplies  in  the  northwestern  territory. 


It  is  estimated  by  a  Buffalo  coal  operator  that 
the  miners  work  only  about  three  days  in  a  week. 
He  would  like  to  see  some  course  taken  by  the 
authorities  that  would  oblige  them  to  do  more, 
as  a  public  necessity. 


The  Link  Belt  Company  of  Chicago  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia  has  issued  two  new  booklets,  descriptive 
of  the  Link  Belt  Roller  Chain  and  Roller  Chain 
Drive  for  auto  trucks.  The  books  are  in  the  form 
of  discussions  of  the  various  forms  of  drives 
and  are  good  arguments  for  the  economy  in  the 
use  of  the  roller  chain. 


Chicago  Market 

Labor  Unrest  Caused  by  the  Draft  Gives 
Operators  Much  Concern  as  it  Scriouslx 
Retards  Production 


Labor  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  coal  industry 
at  this  writing.  The  draft  is  taking  many  men, 
while  others  over  the  draft  age  are  volunteering. 
While  the  miners  may  be  declared  exempt  later, 
the  men  are  neglecting  their  work  and  refuse  to 
resume  their  labors  until  they  know  their  fate. 
In  nearly  all  districts  the  men  are  getting  restless 
and  petty  strikes  are  almost  a  daily  occurrence 
at  every  property.  This  tendency  to  restrict  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  part  of  the  men  is,  of  course, 
making  all  coals  stronger  than  ever,  but  it  makes 
well-informed  observers  fearful  for  next  winter’s 
fuel  supply.  The  car  supply  last  week  was  very 
poor,  and  does  not  show  any  indication  of  getting 
better.  The  best  coal  road  in  the  state  only  gave 
its  mines  a  fifty  per  cent  allotment  and  the  outlook 
from  a  transportation  standpoint  is  not  encourag- 
ing. 

Anthracite  is  now  the  dealers’  chief  source  of 
concern,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  any  size. 
Domestic  consumers  are  now  getting  anxious 
about  their  winter’s  supply,  and  find  that  their 
dealer,  while  hopeful,  cannot  definitely  promise 
when  he  will  be  able  to  secure  this  fuel  for  them. 
Price  would  be  no  object  to  many  dealers  if  a 
supply  was  offered  them,  as  they  feel  that  at 
present  prices  anthracite  is  the  best  buy  in  the  coal 
list,  due  to  the  market  advances  in  the  price  of 
bituminous  ,  variety.  Some  complaint  is  heard, 
and  the  anthracite  companies  are  coming  in  for 
considerable  criticism,  due  to  a  feeling  that  the 
west  is  being  neglected  in  the  hard  coal  distribu¬ 
tion.  Many  dealers  are  getting  the  impression 
that  the  anthracite  companies  are  filling  up  the 
east  and  if  anything  is  left  over  it  will  be  shipped 
westward.  They  may  be  little  justice  in  this 
attitude,  but  nevertheelss  it  is  a  fact  and  must 
be  reckoned  with  if  the  status  of  the  hard  coal 
demand  is  to  be  maintained  when  the  market 
gets  back  to  normal. 

The  Franklin  county  mines  report  a  spurt  in 
orders  this  week,  as  the  feeling  of  many  buyers 
is  that  it  is  better  to  haye  coal  at  present  circular 
than  to  be  worrying  about  it  later,  eyen  if  the 
Government  maximum  is  a  little  lower.  All  com¬ 
panies  in  this  field  have  plenty  of  business  and 
the  rush  this  week  makes  their  unfilled  orders 
again  quite  formidable. 


F.  O.  B. 

Franklin  County —  Chicago 

Lump  . $4.60@4.85 

Furnace  .  4.60@4.85 

Small  egg  .  4.60@4.85 

Stove  .  4.60@4.85 

Chestnut  .  4.60 

Mine  run .  3.85@4.10 

Screenings  . 3.85@4.10 


F.  O.  B. 
Mines 
$3,50@3.75 
3.50@3.75 
3.60@3.7.5 
S.50@3.75 
3..50 

2.75@3.00 

2.75@3.00 


Williamson  county  shippers  complain  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  car  shortage  and  most  of  the  mines  only 
worked  half-time.  Labor  is  also  scarce,  and  the 
men  that  work  make  no  attempt  at  getting  in  full 
time.  Prices  firm,  with  plenty  of  orders  booked 
ahead  on  both  domestic  and  steam  sizes : 

F.  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

*  Williamson  County —  Chicago  Mines 

Lump  . $4.60@4.85  $3.50@3.75 

Egg  .  4.60@4.85  3.60@3.75 

No.  1  washed .  4.60@4.86  3.60@3.75 

No.  2  washed .  4.60@4.85  3.60@3.75 

Screenings  and  Mine  Run .  3.8.5@4.10  2.76@3.00 

Saline  county  continues  to  enjoy  a  big  demand 
for  its  steam  coal,  although  the  car  supply  will 
not  permit  operating  at  anywhere  near  capacity : 


F  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Saline  County —  Chicago  Mines 

Lump  . $4.60@4.85  $3.50(33.75 

Mine  run .  3.85@4.10  2.75@3.00 

Screenings  .  3.85(@4.10  2.75@3.00 

Central  Illinois  operators  have  been  bothered 
this  week  by  minor  labor  disturbances  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mines  shut  down  on  this  account.  Al¬ 
though  cars  were  available,  the  weather  was  at¬ 
tractive,  which  accounts  for  most  of  the  unrest, 
the  men  preferring  to  be  out  in  the  open  for  a 
few  days.  Production,  of  course,  suffered  heavily, 
but  the  miners  do  not  appear  to  be  interested  in 
maintaining  production : 


F.  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 
Central  Illinois —  Chicago  Mines 


Lump  .  . . 

Egg  . 

Nut  . 

Mine  run 
Screenings 


$4.11@4.36 

4.11@4.36 

4.11@4.36 

3.36@3.61 

3.11@3.36 


$3.25@3.50 

3.25@3.50 

3,25(g3.50 

2.50@2.75 

2.25@2.50 


In  Fulton  and  Peoria  counties  the  demand  for 
the  domestic  sizes  has  increased  considerably. 
Most  of  this  business  is  at  maximum  prices : 


Lump . 

Egg . 

Nut . 

Mine  run 
Screenings 


F.  O.  B.  Mines 

_ $3.00@3.50 

.  .  .  8.00@3.25 
. .  .  3.00@3.50 
...  2.50@2.75 
. .  1  2.00@2.25 


Indiana  production  this  week  has  been  cur¬ 
tailed  by  numerous  strikes.  Nearly  all  of  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  mines  were  shut  down, 
as  the  men  did  not  approve  of  the  cars  furnished 
by  the  road.  Anything  to  keep  down  production 
seems  to  be  the  mine  workers’  slogan  in  this 
state.  Prices  remain  unchanged  : 


Clinton — 

No.  4  domestic  lump. . . 

No.  4  mine  run . 

No.  4  screenings  . 

No.  5  and  6  mine  run. 
No.  5  and  6  screenings 


F.  O.  B. 
Chicago 
$4.47 
3.72 
3  72 
3.72@4!22 
3.22 


F.  O.  B. 
Mines 
$3.50 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75(g3.25 
2.25 


Smokeless  was  scarcer  than  ever  this  week,  and 
many  dealers  are  unable  to  get  this  coal  at  any 
price.  Car  supply  in  the  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  fields  is  not  improving,  while  the  demand 
from  the  east  is  more  urgent  than  ever.  Much 
of  this  coal  is  going  up  the  lakes  on  contract  at 
prices  in  advance  of  the  Government  maximum. 
There  is  bound  to  be  big  shortages  of  coal  all 
winter,  unless  the  railroads  materially  improve 
their  car  supply. 


Smokeless — 
Mine  run..... 
Lump  and  egg 


F. p.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Chicago  Mines 
$5.45  $3.25 

5.95  3.75 


Hocking  is  not  plentiful,  as  very  little  of  this 
coal  is  coming  to  Chicago.  The  demand  from 
the  lakes  and  the  local  consumption  keep  the 
mines  busy.  Embargoes  also  tend  to  keep  this 
coal  away  from  Chicago : 

Hocking —  Chicago  Mines 

Domestic  lump . $5.55  $3.75 

Eastern  Kentucky  coal  is  in  big  demand,  due  to 
the  threatened  strike,  which  is  to  be  called  August 
11.  Shippers  have  plenty  of  orders  and  are  hop¬ 
ing  that  something  will  be  done  to  avert  a  shut¬ 
down.  Maximum  prices,  of  course,  prevail  on  all 
sizes. 


To  Improve  Lake  Service 

Detroit,  Mich.,  August  9. —  (Speciat  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — William  Livingstone  of  Detroit, 
president  of  the  Lake  Carriers  Association,  pre¬ 
sided  at  a  conference  in  Cleveland,  Tuesday, 
August  7,  between  vesselmen,  coal  shippers  and 
others  in  the  effort  to  devise  means  for  increasing 
the  movement  of  coal  over  lake  routes  to  the 
northwest. 

Deficient  car  supply  has  forced  ore  carriers 
arriving  at  Lake  Erie  ports  to  wait  four  or  five 
days  or  longer  to  discharge  cargoes.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  said  to  have  created  a  shortage  of 
vessel  tonnage  to  move  coal,  at  times,  though 
at  other  times,  more  ships  were  offered  than  there 
were  cargoes  to  be  loaded.  Movement  of  coal  to 
the  docks  has  been  unsatisfactory  most  of  the 
season,  especially  so  as  regards  shipments  from 
the  Pittsburgh  district. 

The  conference  Tuesday,  followed  one  which 
Judge  J.  H.  McKee  of  Minneapolis,  member  of 
the  Minnesota  safety  commission  had  Saturday, 
last  week,  with  F.  C.  Baird,  commissioner  of  the 
Lake  Erie  bituminous  coal  exchange,  in  which 
Judge  McKee  asserted  the  northwest  is  facing 
a  serious  shortage  of  bituminous  coal. 

At  the  meeting  Tuesday,  W.  H.  McGean,  A. 
W.  Thomson  and  John  T.  Kelly  of  Cleveland, 
were  appointed  a  committee  representing  the 
vesselmen,  to  co-operate  with  government  officials, 
shippers,  consignees,  dock  managers,  railroads 
and  terminal  operators  to  improve  shipping  con¬ 
ditions. 

Bituminous  coal  requirements  of  the  northwest 
are  estimated  at  about  20,000,000  tons,  this  sea¬ 
son.  To  August  1,  shipments  aggregated  9,926,160 
tons  or  2,229,136  tons  short  of  the  movement  to 
August  1,  1916,  in  which  year  3,000,000  to  4,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  remained  on  docks  at  the  head 
of  the  lakes  at  the  opehing  of  navigation,  in 
contrast  with  practically  no  dock  balance  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  season.  Shipments  were 
held  back  through  the  opening  weeks  of  the 
present  season  by  belated  breaking  up  of  ice  in 
Lake  Superior,  as  well  as  by  shortage  in  supply 
at  loading  docks.  July  shipments  are  figured  to 
have  fallen  short  of  those  in  July,  1916,  by  about 
,">88,616  tons.  The  statistical  report  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  and  Canadian  canals  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
shows  1,998,222  short  tons  of  soft  coal  were 
moved  through  those  waterways  in  July  against 
2,260,962  tons  in  the  similar  month  last  year  and 
1,759,178  tons  in  July,  1915.  Shipments  of  an¬ 
thracite  passing  through  the  canals  aggregated 
384,454  short  tons  compared  with  366,900  in  July 
last  year  and  315,374  tons  in  the  similar  month 
of  1915. 

To  meet  requirements  it  is  calculated  that  about 
4,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  month  must  be  loaded  at 
Lake  Erie  ports,  during  the  remaining  active 
months  of  lake  navigation.  Vessel  owners  say 
tonnage  will  be  ready  to  handle  the  coal  as  fast 
as  shippers  can  get  it  to  the  loading  docks. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 

Demand  Heavier  Than  Ever  Before,  While 
Operations  Are  Crippled  by  Lack  of 

Labor. 

Offi«e  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
1502  Oliver  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  August  9. 

The  coal  market  of  this  district  presents  no 
new  features,  unless  a  heavier  demand  than  ever 
before  known  to  the  trade  might  be  said  to  be 
new,  though  both  coal  and  coke  production  was 
cut  down  last  week  by  the  intense  heat  which 
prevailed  over  this  part  of  the  country.  Some 
operations  were  badly  crippled  in  their  force  of 
labor  and  some  were  compelled  to  shut  down 
entirely  when  the  humidity  was  excessive,  while 
here  and  there  petty  annoying  strikes  closed  some 
mines,  without  just  cause  or  provocation. 

Practically  the  same  conditions  exist  today, 
though  light  rains  in  some  districts  have  relieved 
the  heat  situation  somewhat. 

So  far  this  week  the  car  supply  has  been  some¬ 
what  easier,  but  an  inadequate  production  has 
failed  to  meet  demands,  and  conditions  maintain 
much  as  they  have  been. 

Rumors  of  all  kinds  are  afloat  as  to  the  jobbing 
trade  demanding  and  getting  prices  beyond  those 
fixed  by  the  Washington  agreement  and  of  blind 
transactions,  where  bonuses  are  paid  which  do 
not  appear  on  bills,  or  in  contracts,  but  diligent 
inquiry  fails  to  locate  these. 

Operators  could  unquestionably  sell  coal  at 
much  higher  than  the  $3  to  $3.50  figures,  but  un¬ 
less  it  be  the  ones  outside  the  pale  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  the  Washington  scale  is  being  adhered  to. 
In  evidence  of  this  fact  the  daily  market  reports 
of  the  Coal  Producters’  Association  set  forth  these 
prices  at  which  coal  was  sold  by  producers  who 
are  members  of  the  association.  Each  succeed¬ 
ing  day’s  report  shows  that  these  prices  are 
strictly  adhered  to. 

The  present  agitation,  calling  for  a  meeting  of 
state  governors,  at  Chicago,  for  August  16,  but 
adds  to  a  situation  already  too  much  complicated 
and  increases  the  confusion,  and  the  suggestion 
that  the  governors  seize  the  mines  suggests  also 
that  they  will  have  to  conscript  labor  to  operate 
them  and  railroads  to  haul  their  product  and  then 
they  will  but  begin  to  learn  a  few  of  the  obstacles 
the  coal  producer  is  up  against. 

As  to  unscrupulous  jobbers  the  public  will  soon 
find  out  the  truth  of  the  situation,  and  they  will 
only  hasten  their  own  ruin. 

In  this  connection,  H.  B.  Marcum  and  A.  M. 
Baily,  Government  agents,  representing  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  are  in  Pittsburgh  today, 
investigating  competitive  conditions  and  making 
searching  inquiry  as  to  transactions  and  prices 
among  both  producers  and  jobbers  and  some  de¬ 
velopments  of  a  surprising  nature  may  be  re¬ 
ported  through  them  to  Washington.  They  are 
vested  with  authority,  and  a  refusal  to  give  them 
the  desired  information,  as  to  cost  of  production, 
might  meet  with  severe  punishment. 

Coke  prices  vary  from  day  to  day,  and  where 
they  softened  a  week  ago  to  the  extent  of  a 
dollar  a  ton,  today,  in  spite  of  melting  weather, 
they  have  hardened  to  the  extent  that  $14  to  $15 
is  being  paid  for  standard  furnace  coke,  as 
against  $10  and  $11  of  last  week,  and  no  man 
knows  what  a  day  or  an  hour  may  bring  forth. 
Here  again  is  a  rich  field  for  Government  regula-. 
tion,  and  iron  and  steel  cost  of  production  also 
needs  it  as  bad,  if  not  worse  than  coal. 

Pittsburgh  Nezvs  Items 

F.  J.  Durdan,  of  Buffalo,  is  a  trade  visitor  in 
Pittsburgh  this  week. 

Col.  Richard  Coulter,  of  Greensburg,  of  the 
10th  Pennsylvania,  and  president  of  the  Keystone 
Coal  and  Coke  Company,  will  soon  be  leaving 
for  France  with  his  regiment. 

Lieut.  Col.  H.  W.  Coulter,  also  of  the  10th, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Keystone  Coal  and  Coke 
Company  ,  also  answers  the  country’s  call,  at  the 
same  time. 

A  West  Virginia  charter  has  been  granted  to 
the  Holly  River  Coal  Company,  of  Uniontown, 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  The  incorporators  are 
F.  W.  Wright  and  W.  L.  Wright,  Connellsville ; 
S.  W.  Metzler  and  H.  L.  Robinson,  Uniontown, 
and  H,  J.  Mollohan,  Mapleton,  Pa.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  engage  in  mining  operations  in  the 
Holly  district  in  Braxton  county,  W.  Va. 

The  Bess-Etta  Coal  Company,  is  a  new  Pitts¬ 
burgh  organization,  capitalized  at  $90,000,  with  M. 
M.  Greist  formerly  of  the  Carnegie  Coal  Company 
as  president  and  treasurer.  Offices  have  been 
opened  in  No.  571-573  Union  Arcade,  and  mines 
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that  will  have  a  capacity  of  one  thousand  tons 
daily  are  being  opened  at  Walkers  Mills  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Pan  Handle  Railroad.  They 
expect  to  be  shipping  by  October  1st. 

The  Cuchake  Coal  Mining  Company  is  the 
name  of  a  new  concern  formed  by  E.  C.  Ake, 
cashier  of  the  Glen  Campbell  National  Bank; 
Dr.  H.  E.  Waters  of  Altoona,  and  Dr.  W.  C. 
Browne  of  Burnside,  to  operate  in  the  Glen. 
Campbell-Burnside  field.  They  purchased  the 
John  Dowler  estate  and  the  H.  P.  Dowler  prop¬ 
erties  in  fee,  and  are  negotiating  for  other  prop¬ 
erties  on  McCoy  run.  They  will  ship  over  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad. 

The  Sligo  Coal  Company  has  changed  hands. 
J.  A.  DeMuth,  president;  W.  D.  McGinnis,  treas¬ 
urer,  and  H.  RI.  Hirleman,  secretary;  retire  and 
John  Wishart,  president;  J.  W.  Madigan,  treas¬ 
urer,  and  John  C.  Curry,  secretary,  succeed  them. 
The  Sligo  Coal  Company  is  a  Pennsylvania  cor¬ 
poration  having  coal  acreage  and  surface  in  the 
Third  Ward,  Connellsville,  purchased  from  J.  A. 
DeWitt,  the  Coleman  heirs,  M.  F.  Pickard  and 
others. 

A  coal  deal  of  considerable  importance  was 
consummated  recently,  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  when 
the  Jasahill  Coal  Company  took  over  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  Wilmore  Basin  Coal  Company.  The 
new  company  will  apply  for  a  charter  on  August 
14,  with  the  following  men  named  as  incorpora¬ 
tors  :  Telford  Lewis,  C.  H.  Suppes,  Jr.,  and 
Attorney  George  C.  Keim.  The  deal  involves 
400  acres  of  H.  and  C.  seams  of  coal,  with  an 
opening  a  short  distance  south  of  Kring’s  Sta¬ 
tion.  The  coal  has  been  reached,  but  shipments 
over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  will  not  begin  for 
about  sixty  days. 

William  Goodwin,  Jr.,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va., 
states  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  sale  of 
a  large  coal  field  he  has  under  option  in  Marion 
and  Taylor  counties.  Mr.  Goodwin  said  that  the 
contract  had  been  signed  and  a  payment  of 
$25,000  made  and  that  the  contracts  and  money 
had  been  deposited  in  a  Fairmont  bank.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  capitalists  are  the  purchasers,  and  the 
field  extends  from  Benton’s  Ferry  to  Pruntytown 
and  can  be  easily  reached  from  the  Wheeling 
division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  For  several 
years  efforts  have  been  made  to  dispose  of  this 
field. 

The  State  Mining  Company,  capitalized  at 
$100,000,  has  been  granted  a  charter.  The  officers 
are  Johnstown  and  Conemaugh  men,  as  follows : 
President,  Ira  F.  Link,  Conemaugh ;  treasurer, 
W.  E.  Wissinger,  of  Johnstown;  secretary,  J.  W. 
Helsel,  of  Conemaugh ;  attorney,  Alvin  Sherbine, 
of  Johnstown.  The  State  Mining  Company  has 
begun  work  on  the  establishment  of  an  up-to- 
date  mining  plant  at  Confluence,  Somerset  county, 
where  the  company  controls  388  acres  containing 
three  seams  of  coal,  all  of  which  can  be  opened 
from  the  hillside,  without  any  shaft  propositions. 
The  company  has  reached  the  coal  in  the  C  Prime 
vein.  Work  has  not  yet  been  started  on  a  tipple 
of  lumber  and  steel.  Shipment  of  coal  over  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  not  begin  before 
October. 


Louisville  Market 

Louisville,  Ky.,  August  9. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  strike  in 
the  southeastern  Kentucky-Tennessee  mining 
field  has  been  expected  for  some  time  there 
has  been  no  speeding  up  of  the  purchase  of 
either  steam  or  domestic  coal.  This  condition 
is  hard  to  understand,  but  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  it  is  the  natural  result  of  the  agitation  of 
the  price  question  carried  on  by  the  news¬ 
papers,  wherein  all  of  them  predicted  very 
much  further  reduction  in  the  price  and  seemed 
to  have  convinced  all  classes  of  buyers  that 
they  will  do  well  by  holding  off  with  their  pur¬ 
chases.  Now  that  the  strike  in  the  nineteenth 
district,  which  covers  almost  entirely  south¬ 
eastern  Kentucky  and  northeastern  Tennessee 
has  been  set  for  noon  Saturday,  August  11th, 
these  buyers  will  have'  the  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pare  the  judgment  of  the  newspapers  against 
the  advice  given  bj'-  the  operators  for  more 
than  a  month  past.  The  operators  have  been 
urging  the  retail  dealers,  especially,  to  lay  in 
their  coal  while  the  opportunity  was  ripe,  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  judgment  of  the  newspapers 
has  been  accepted  and  the  dealers  have  stood 
aside  and  let  the  steam  buyers  take  what  coal 
was  to  be  had.  It  is  now  a  question  what  the 
dealer  proposes  to  do,  considering  that  two 
of  his  best  months  for  the  delivery  of  family 
coal  has  passed  and  the  third  month,  in  all 
probability,  will  be  taken  up  by  miners’  strikes, 
and  he  will  not  have  the  opportunity  to  even 


think  about  taking  care  of  his  trade  until 
autumn  is  well  on  its  way.  In  other  words 
it  will  be  the  first  of  October  before  the  retail 
dealer  can  make  so  much  as  the  slightest  im¬ 
pression  toward  taking  care  of  his  domestic 
grade. 

Embargoes  through  the  Cincinnati  gateway 
this  week  have  to  a  very  great  degree  affected 
shipments  to  all  points  via  the  Cincinnati,  Ham¬ 
ilton  &  Dayton,  Cincinnati  Northern  and  Big 
Four  railroads,  and  for  several  days  it  was 
impossible  to  get  any  coal  for  points  on  or 
via.  these  lines.  While  this  condition  existed 
for  the  most  part  of  this  week,  still  there  were 
plenty  of  orders  on  hand  for  open  territory, 
and  all  of  the  operators  seemed  to  be  able 
to  move  their  coal  without  any  trouble,  in 
spite  of  this  embargo  which  was  almost  gen¬ 
eral  through  the  Cincinnati  gateway. 

The  car  supply  was  a  little  better  than  it 
has  been  for  several  weeks,  in  fact,  it  was  so 
much  better  compared  to  the  improvement  in 
the  labor  situation,  that  a  few  mines  had  some 
empties  left  over  at  the  end  of  the  day  without 
being  able  to  load  them  out  because  of  an 
extreme  labor  shortage. 

The  price  of  coal  f.  o.  b.  mines  has  not  en¬ 
tered  into  the  movement  of  coal  because  every 
one  is  adhering  very  strictly  to  the  $3  and 
$3.50  price  f.  o.  b.  mines  for  the  operators, 
and  the  twenty-five  cent  additional  for  the 
selling  company.  There  is  very  little  coal 
front  this  vicinity  which  takes  in  the  Hazard, 
Straight  Creek,  and  Jellico  district,  which  is 
not  sold  through  selling  companies  and  it 
would  not  be  hazardous  to  guess  that  ninety 
per  cent  of  this  coal  brings  the  selling  com¬ 
pany’s  prices.  However,  western  Kentucky 
run  of  mine  has  been  selling  much  under  the 
$3.25  figure,  and  much  of  it  was  offered  this 
past  week  at  around  $2.65  per  ton. 

The  retail  situation  remains  unchanged.  The 
price  on  the  best  grades  of  Pittsburgh,  eastern 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  coals  is  $7  delivered 
in  bins,  and  on  western  Kentucky  the  differ¬ 
ential  of  $7.50  is  making  that  price  delivered 
in  bins  $5.50. 


Birmingham  Trade 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  August  9. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  market  continues  to  hold  its 
firmness  regardless  of  the  fact  that  consumers  in 
general  are  holding  off  as  much  as  possible.  Aside 
from  the  railroads,  which  are  showing  a  decided 
inclination  to  stock  up,  securing  what  coal  they 
can  get  in  the  spot  market  at  the  maximum  prices 
for  the  respective  grades  taken,  buying  is  slack 
and  the  trade  is  very  quiet,  and  there  has  been 
no  quickening  in  inquiries  as  yet  in  anticipation 
of  the  threatened  strike  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  which' has  been  called  for  August  20. 
Big  Seam  and  the  other  cheaper  grades  of  coal 
are  bringing  from  $2.75  to  $3  per  net  ton  mines ; 
Pratt,  $3.50;  Carbon  Hill  and  Corona,  $3.25  to 
$3.50 ;  Black  Creek  and  Cahaba,  $3.75  to  $4.  Pratt 
coal  is  pretty  firm  at  $3.50  and  Cahaba  at  $4 
mines. 

The  supply  of  free  coal  at  the  mines  is  light 
and  the  movement  of  coal  is  as  heavy  as  produc¬ 
tion  and  car  supply  will  permit,  contract  con¬ 
sumers  and  spot  buyers  who  have  business  placed 
urging  prompt  shipment  of  full  quotas.  The  car 
supply  was  a  little  off  the  past  week  at  some  of 
the  mines  on  the  Southern,  Louisville  &  Nash¬ 
ville  and  Frisco,  and  some  time  was  lost  on  this 
account  by  mines  served  by  the  above  lines. 

Foundry  coke  is  selling  at  $16.50  per  net  ton 
ovens  for  the  best  grades  to  the  spot  trade.  Con¬ 
tract  business  is  taken  from  $11.50  to  $14  per  ton. 
Furnace  coke  $6  to  $8.  Inquiries  for  foundry 
coke  from  Pacific  Coast  points  is  strong  and  much 
of  this  demand  has  to  be  passed  up  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  this  district.  Production  is  impaired 
to  some  extent  by  the  labor  troubles  affecting  coal 
mining  activities. 

Operators  have  positively  announced  that  they 
will  maintain  the  “open  shop’’  policy  in  the  district 
and  decline  to  treat  with  the  union  on  the  de¬ 
mands  which  they  have  promulgated,  the  most 
insistent  of  which  is  “recognition.”  They  also 
ask  for  the  eight-hour  day  and  the  taking  back 
of  all  men  alleged  to  have  been  discharged  for 
joining  the  union. 

W.  H.  Wolfe,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  formerly  in 
general  manager  of  the  furnaces  and  coal  and 
ore  mine  operations  of  the  Central  Coal  &  Iron 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  Holt,  Ala,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Warren  L.  Krutz,  who  went  with  the 
Sheffield  Coal  &  Iron  Company  some  time  ago 
as  general  manager  of  its  properties. 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

Strike  Possibilities  in  Southeastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Embargoes  Via  Cincinnati 
Cate7vay  Make  Conditions  Difficult. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamonh, 
703  Lyric  Building, 

Cincinnati,  August  0. 

Serious  consideration  has  been  given  locally 
to  the  strike  possibilities  in  the  Hazard  and 
Harlan  fields  in  southeastern  Kentucky.  In  the 
past  three  or  four  years  this  producing  territory 
has  been  supplying  this  city  more  and  more  with 
coal  and  not  alone  the  Cincinnati  dealers  but  the 
juiblic  here  will  be  hard  hit  if  the  men  take  the 
i)it  in  their  teeth  and  go  through  with  their  de¬ 
mands.  The  operators  are  firm  in  their  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  accede  to  the  advances  asked 
nor  to  recognize  the  union.  A  meeting  was  held 
in  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  Tuesday,  where  a  survey 
was  made,  and  it  was  found  that  only  two  opera¬ 
tors  were  inclined  to  give  in,  and  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  their  mines  amounted  to  only  twenty- 
five  tons  a  day.  Figures  also  showed  that  the 
mining  rate  is  twelve  per  cent  above  one  or¬ 
ganized  field  in  West  Virginia  and  fifteen  per 
cent  another  that  mines  identical  coal  with  that 
of  the  two  fields  affected.  Telephone  messages 
here  Wednesday  from  the  field  showed  that  in  two 
instances  the  men  had  already  voted  to  strike. 

This  on  top  of  embargoes  slapped  on  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Louisville  &  Nashville  coal  to  the  lakes 
has  made  the  row  hard  to  hoe  for  the  Kentucky 
sales  offices  here.  This  was  put  on  Tuesday  and 
will  be  held  until  Friday  at  the  least.  The  Big 
Four,  the  Cincinnati  Northern  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  tied  up  inland  points  as  well  as  the 
movement  to  the  lakes.  Both  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  movement 
to  the  lakes  is  also  uncertain  and  irregular  from 
the  same  cause. 

Car  supply  has  been  better  during  the  past 
couple  of  weeks.  Four  working  days  a  week  was 
the  average  recorded  from  the  southeastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  fields.  In  the  Kanawha,  Logan  County  and 
along  the  Norfolk  &  Western  in  the  smokeless 
district  the  supply  of  empties  there  held  up  to  the 
top,  as  compared  with  the  amount  that  has  been 
put  in  during  the  past  six  months. 

Both  wholesale  and  retail  the  prices  are  holding 
to  the  figures  that  have  been  established  both 
nationally  and  by  the  state.  The  few  local  con¬ 
cerns  that  were  disposed  to  cut  close  to  the  line 
and  find  excuse  for  getting  a  few  cents  more 
than  had  been  agreed  upon  have  seen  the  light 
and  are  now  lined  up  with  the  rest  of  the  firms 
on  the  brokerage  price. 

The  retailers  have  heard  the  stentorian  clap¬ 
trap  of  the  good  young  governor  at  Columbus  and 
are  in  line  with  the  prices  which  the  “price  dic¬ 
tator”  big  Jack  Roan  has  authorized  as  being  in 
line  with  his  idea  of  what  the  public  should  pay 
for  cellar  coal.  These  are  bituminous  lump, 
$6@6.50;  nut  and  slack,  $,5.50@5.73;  smokeless 
lump,  $7. ,30,  and  run  of  mine,  $6.75.  Far  be  it 
from  the  writer  to  comment  or  criticize,  but  it 
would  appear  to  a  blind  man  with  little  knowledge 
that  prices  that  “Big”  Jack  sees  fit  to  impose 
at  the  present  time  and  in  this  city  in  particular 
are  causing  few  tears  to  be  shed  by  the  local 
retailers. 

Some  of  the  local  trade  marvel  at  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  thought  of  our  good  young  governor, 
who  has  announced  that  he  will  volplane  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  engage  in  the  conference  with  fifteen 
other  governors  on  the  retail,  wholesale  and  bob- 
tail  prices  of  coal  within  their  domain.  Can  it 
be  possible  that  this  fine  young  argus  of  wisdom 
somewhere  stepped  on  his  foot  in  the  decisions 
he  has  arrived  at  in  matters  of  coal?  Coxie,  old 
boy,  took  the  bit  in  his  teeth  when  he  caused  coal 
reforms  here  about.  Some  would  think  that  the 
dear  fellow  “bit  off  more  than  he  could  chew.” 

The  interference  from  the  states,  from  or¬ 
ganized  labor  and  from  sources  in  general,  it 
would  appear,  has  so  harrassed,  double-crossed 
and  inflamed  the  local  trade  that  they  wonder 
why  a  “gentleman’s  agreement  was  ever  entered 
into.” 

Cincinnati  News  Notes 

C.  K.  Quillan  of  the  Red  Dragon  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  was  a  visitor  to  the  Kentucky  fields  this 
week. 

William  Quinn  of  the  Logan  &  Hazard  Coal 
Company  is  spending  a  two  weeks’  vacation  with 
the  home  folks  at  Girardville,  Pa. 

Elmer  Miller,  the  well  known  Toledo  coal  man, 
dropped  off  to  visit  with  local  friends  while  re¬ 
turning  from  a  survey  of  the  Hazard  situation. 

Otto  Langwell,  a  large  dealer  from  Muskegon, 
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Mich.,  was  in  our  midst  this  week  making  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  production  and  transportation  prob¬ 
lems. 

H.  W.  McGinnis  of  the  Cub  Mountain  Coal 
Company  was  away  on  a  business  tour  of  the 
'I'hacker  territory  in  West  Virginia  the  fore  part 
of  the  week. 

C.  E.  Tuttle  of  the  Tuttle  Coal  Company  was 
away  this  week  on  a  business  expedition  into 
the  Big  Sandy  territory  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio. 

J.  L.  McMahon  of  the  Youghiogheny  and  Ohio 
Coal  Company,  with  headquarters  in  Milwaukee, 
returned  here  after  making  a  trip  home  and  to  the 
head  of  the  lakes. 

George  E.  Kerns  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Sales 
Company  returned  this  week  from  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation  which  he  spent  with  the  folks  at  home 
at  Bradenburg,  Ky. 

George  Rewwer,  head  of  the  city  sales  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company  here, 
is  away  on  a  couple  of  weeks  of  well  earned 
vacation  in  southern  Indiana, 

Julius  Ratterman  of  the  Blue  Ash  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  was  away  the  fore  part  of  the  week,  but 
returned  in  time  to  be  one  of  the  big  entertain¬ 
ment  committee  in  charge  of  the  Coal  Exchange 
picnic  Thursday. 

A.  L.  Bishop,  traffic  manager  for  the  Goff- 
Kirby  Coal  Company  of  Cleveland,  was  in  town 
the  early  part  of  the  week  taking  a  look  at  the 
price  situation  and  other  matters  in  line  with 
the  fall  business. 

J.  L.  Brooke,  formerly  connected  with  the  local 
office  of  the  Norfolk  &  Chesapeake  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  but  now  with  the  Detroit  office  of  the  same 
concern  was  here  for  a  couple  of  days  renewing 
old  acquaintances. 

“Double-O”  Smith  of  local  office  of  the  Sun 
Coal  Company  was  in  Toledo  Monday  and  re¬ 
turning  was  accompanied  by  R.  C.  Hurd  of  the 
Detroit  office  of  the  concern.  Mr.  Hurd  intends 
making  a  trip  into  the  Kentucky  fields  before 
returning. 

Tariff  sheets  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Rail¬ 
way  showing  increases  which  have  been  placed 
upon  coal  freight  rates  to  Cleveland,  Detroit  and 
other  of  the  northern  terminal  points  have  been 
received  and  are  being  closely  scrutinized  by  the 
local  trade. 

James  E.  Killedrew,  vice-president  of  the  Red 
Dragon  Coal  Company,  left  for  his  former  home 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  last  week,  where  he  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  assignment  in  the  navy.  He  was  one 
of  the  coal  men  who  did  not  wait  for  the  draft 
but  heard  the  call  ahead  of  time. 


Cleveland  Trade 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  9. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.') — So  much  discussion  has  taken  place 
in  regard  to  the  shipment  of  coal  to  the  north¬ 
west  by  lake  that  it  has  aroused  the  vessel  owners 
to  reply.  At  the  mid-season  meeting  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  men  here  yesterday  the  matter  was  taken  up 
in  detail.  In  addition  to  the  Cleveland  men,  the 
following  were  present :  William  Livingston,  De¬ 
troit;  G.  A.  Tomlinson,  Duluth;  Captain  Howard 
L.  Shaw,  Bay  City ;  J.  A.  McAlpine  and  M.  L. 
White,  Buffalo ;  C.  D.  Dyer  and  W.  P.  Snyder, 
Jr.,  Pittsburgh;  H.  S.  Wickinson,  Syracuse,  and 
S.  C.  McLouth,  Marine  City,  Midi. 

The  coal  situation,  they  said,  has  been  very 
much  misrepresented,  especially  as  it  refers  to 
any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  vessel  owners  to 
carry  coal.  This,  they  said,  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  fact,  as  the  ships  have  been  ready,  willing 
and  able  at  all  times  to  carry  coal,  have  waited 
for  cargoes  for  days  and  have  had  to  go  without 
cargoes  because  they  could  not  get  the  coal. 

Speakers  referred  to  the  resolution  of  March 
29,  when  the  vessel  men  pledged  their  earnest 
support  to  the  President  and  the  Government  in 
their  desire  to  co-operate  in  all  ways  that  will 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  denying  that  any  shortage  in  the 
shipment  of  coal  is  due  to  delinquency  on  the  part 
of  the  ships  and  declaring  that  their  ships  are 
ready  and  willing  to  carry  coal  to  the  northwest 
as  a  patriotic  duty.  A  committee  of  practical 
operators  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  ship¬ 
pers  as  to  proper  rates  and  plans  for  loading, 
discharging  and  utilization  of  the  ports  and  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

The  committee  consists  of  Walton  H.  McGean, 
A.  W.  Thomson  and  John  T.  Kelly.  They  will 
co-operate  with  the  Government,  shippers,  con¬ 
signees,  dock  managers,  railroads  and  terminal 
operators.  With  the  organizations  of  coal  ship¬ 
pers,  ore  consumers  and  railroads  already  work¬ 
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ing  on  the  matter,  there  should  now  be  splendid 
results  from  the  carriers  in  this  territory. 

Operators  here  are  complaining  of  car  shortage 
on  some  of  the  railroads,  and  during  the  first 
part  of  the  week  boats  were  compelled  to  wait 
for  cargoes.  This  was  due  to  a  general  shortage 
of  cars  at  the  close  of  last  week,  it  is  said. 
Operators  claim  that  if  fifty  per  cent  of  the  coal 
cars  in  the  Fairmont,  Pittsburgh  and  eastern  Ohio 
districts  were  placed  in  the  lake  trade,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  transportation,  ore  and  coal  com¬ 
mittees,  and  the  coal  brought  to  the  lake  front, 
there  will  be  no  trouble  in  floating  it.  This  ab¬ 
solves  the  vessel  owners  from  the  criticisms 
which  were  discussed  at  their  meeting,  if  the  coal 
men  are  correct  in  their  surmises. 

The  people  of  sections  of  the  country  which 
depend  upon  the  lake  trade  for  their  coal  are 
daily  growing  more  anxious  as  to  the  situation. 
J.  h.  McGee,  public  safety  commissioner  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  was  here  the  latter  part  of  last  week 
to  study  the  causes  of  the  shortage  in  shipments 
.to  the  northwest.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Lake  Erie 
Bituminous  Coal  Exchange  he  stated  that  the 
shortage  in  the  northwest  to  August  1st  is  about 
3,000,000  tons.  He  said  he  had  found  the  vessel 
owners  in  an  agreement  to  promote  the  shipment 
of  coal  and  that  others  have  apparently  done  all 
they  could  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  to  the 
northwest.  He  went  from  here  to  Washington 
to  confer  with  the  authorities  there. 

Jobbers  have  not  been  fortunate  in  securing  a 
supply  of  coal  to  meet  their  needs  during  the  past 
week.  The  demand  upon  the  operators  is  so 
great  from  other  sources  that  they  are  unable 
to  furnish  the  jobbers  any  great  amount.  This, 
of  course,  is  hampering  jobbers  in  making  con¬ 
tracts  and  taking  care  of  their  business  in  the 
way  they  would  like. 


Detroit  Trade 

Detroit,  Mich.,  August  9.— (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Hesitancy  and  uncertainty  are  still 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  coal  trade  in  the 
Detroit  market.  Reiteration  every  few  days  of 
the  assertions  that  the  federal  Government  or 
some  department  of  it  is  just  about  to  take  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  of  regulating  coal  prices  ex¬ 
erts  a  deterrent  influence  on  buyers  of  either 
steam  or  domestic  sizes. 

These  statements,  some  of  which  seem  to  come 
from  sources  of  an  official  nature,  are  held  by 
local  jobbers  and  wholesalers  to  be  the  cause 
of  most  of  the  indifference  which  many  of  the 
steam  coal  users  assume  in  reference  to  releasing 
orders  for  coal.  There  is  of  course  a  continued 
demand  for  coal  from  the  steam  plants  but  it 
lacks  the  volume  which  wholesalers  believe  a 
prudent  policy  would  suggest  should  be  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  present  buying. 

While  the  consumers  are  holding  back,  order¬ 
ing  only  in  quantities  sufficient  to  cover  their 
needs  for  a  few  days  ahead,  wholesalers  say  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  general  market  situa¬ 
tion  that  justifies  belief  that  coal  will  be  supplied 
more  plentifully  later  in  the  season.  The  factor 
of  car  shortage,  which  has  been  blamed  for  cur¬ 
tailing  shipments  of  coal  to  the  local  market  still 
exists  and  is  described  as  giving  indications  of 
taking  a  more  aggravated  form  in  the  immediate 
future.  Already,  car  supply,  the  jobbers  say  is 
being  interfered  with  by  embargoes  at  frequent 
intervals  on  bituminous  coal  roads. 

Further  reduction  of  car  supply  is  foreseen  as 
the  result  of  movement  of  great  quantities  of 
commodities  for  the  Government  and  for  indus¬ 
trial  companies  doing  Government  work  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  necessity  of  military  movements,  all 
of  which  is  additional  to  the  demands  of  a 
large  crop  movement  soon  to  begin. 

Continued  reports  from  the  mining  regions  of 
inability  to  get  labor  constitute  another  angle 
of  the  situation  which  worries  the  wholesalers, 
although  it  appears  to  be  wholly  disregarded  by 
many  of  the  steam  coal  users.  The  domestic 
trade  is  in  the  midst  of  the  usual  midsummer 
lethargy.  Consumers  who  are  striving  to  keep 
cool,  seem  to  have  lost  interest  in  the  matter  of 
providing  the  means  for  assuring  they  will  not 
lie  lacking  in  artificial  heat  next  winter.  The 
volume  of  buying  is  light  and  retailers  are  tak¬ 
ing  little  interest  in  adding  to  their  stocks. 

With  only  a  small  amount  of  anthracite  com¬ 
ing  into  the  market,  the  demand  seems  restricted. 
Retail  dealers  are  apparently  trusting  to  good  luck 
to  get  the  coal  when  their  customers  become  more 
urgent.  Some  of  the  larger  retail  yards  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  fairly  well  supplied  with  stock,  but 
several  of  these  same  yards  are  making  little 
progress  with  distribution  due  to  the  fact  their 
equipment  is  now  employed  in  the  ice  business. 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

Consumers  Not  So  Urgent  for  Anthracite, 

But  Retailers  Short  of  Stocks — Bituminous 
Badly  Needed. 

Philadelphia,  August  9th, — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.)- — Buyers  complain  that  shipments 
of  the  prepared  sizes  into  Philadelphia  terri¬ 
tory  are  not  increasing.  The  demand  from  re¬ 
tailers  continues  very  strong,  though  there  is 
said  to  be  quite  a  lull  in  the  buying  by  house¬ 
holders,  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  these 
are  avray  in  the  mountains  or  at  the  seashore 
on  their  vacation. 

Individuals  shipping  their  coals  into  this  ter¬ 
ritory  are  said  to  be  keeping  their  prices  well 
within  the  lines  recently  laid  out  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission. 

Pea  coal  is  in  very  good  demand,  with  the 
supply  light.  Operators  are  securing  plenty 
of  orders  to  take  care  of  their  full  output  of 
this  size,  and  some  of  them  are  trying  with¬ 
out  much  success  to  create  storage  piles  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months. 

The  buckwheats  are  sluggish.  No.  1  is 
quoted  at  $3.25  to  $3.75  at  the  mines,  rice  at 
$2.10  to  $2.50,  while  barley  during  the  week, 
has  broken  the  $1  price.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  the  mine  price  on  pea,  being  quoted 
variously  at  $4.60  to  $5,  according  to  grade 
and  ash. 

In  the  bituminous  market  one  finds  a  great 
deal  of  complaint  from  the  middle  houses  over 
their  inability  to  secure  coal  at  the  mines  at 
the  Washington  conference  price,  which  is  $3 
per  net  ton.  Many  of  the  Philadelphia  houses 
have  their  buyers  regularly  in  the  field,  and  it 
is  rare  that  they  are  able  to  pick  up  more  than 
a  car  or  two  at  a  time  at  the  maximum  agreed 
price.  On  the  other  hand,  their  appears  to  be 
lots  of  evidences  that  coal  could  be  obtained 
if  they  would  pay  a  higher  price,  and  specify 
in  their  orders  that  coal  was  being  purchased 
for  bunker  or  export  purposes.  Many  con¬ 
sumers  are  besieging  Philadelphia  selling 
houses  offering  to  pay  any  price  for  coal,  as 
they  fear  that  their  plants  may  have  to  sus¬ 
pend  unless  shipments  are  secured  very  soon. 

Contract  users  are  not  making  so  much  com¬ 
plaint  about  non-delivery  of  coal  these  days. 
It  appears  that  nearly  every  shipper  who  has 
contracts,  has  been  shipping  very  freely  on 
contracts  during  the  past  two  months,  but  they 
do  not  show  much  inclination  to  let  the  con¬ 
sumer  overdraw  on  contracts  at  this  time. 
This  'is  due  to  the  fact  that  few  of  them  are 
able  to  mine  any  surplus  coal  over  their  con¬ 
tract  needs,  due  to  the  shortage  of  cars  and 
the  shortage  of  labor. 

The  pooling  arrangement  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  piers  is  working  about  as  well  as  can  be 
expected.  Most  of  the  shippers  have  now 
come  into  the  pool,  and  as  considerable  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  during  the  last  week  or 
ten  days  in  readjusting  classifications,  it  is 
hoped  by  the  trade  that  the  situation  as  re¬ 
gards  the  quality  of  coal,  which  has  been  the 
principal  complaint  of  consumers,  will  soon  be 
remedied. 

In  view  of  the  announcement  from  Wash¬ 
ington  this  week  that  very  strict  regulations 
would  be  enforced  against  exports  of  coal  into 
Canada  in  the  future,  middle  houses  are  hope¬ 
ful  that  they  will  not  find  as  much  difficulty 
in  the  future  as  during  the  past  several 
months,  in  obtaining  coal  at  the  mines  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  at  the  Washington  price. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 

John  J.  Tierney,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  Crozer-Pocahontas  Company, 
North  American  building,  returned  late  last 
week  from  an  extended  visit  to  the  various 
operations  in  the  Pocahontas  field  in  which  he 
is  interested. 

Announcement  was  made  early  this  week 
that  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  is 
making  _  improvements  extending  from  New 
York  City  on  one  end  to  Williamsport  on  the 
other,  which  involve  expenditures  that  will 
total  about  $8,000,000.  These  expenditures  are 
made  necessary  by  the  heavy  increase  in  traffic. 

Announcement  comes  from  the  anthracite 
region  that  practically  all  of  the  culm  banks 
in  the  hard  coal  fields  are  scheduled  for  re¬ 
moval  this  fall  and  winter.  Most  of  the  large 
industries  have  sent  agents  into  the  regions 
looking  for  banks  and  surveys  are  now  in 
progress  on  many  of  these  banks  that  hereto¬ 
fore  were  considered  as  containing  unmarket¬ 
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able  fuel.  Where  it  is  possible  culm  will  be 
loaded  into  cars  and  shipped  into  markets 
without  preparation.  That  which  will  require 
preparation  will  be  sent  to  washeries. 

A  new  coal  mining  company  has  been  formed 
at  Glen  Campbell,  Pa.,  under  the  name  of  the 
Cushake  Coal  Mining  Company,  of  which  E. 
C.  Ake,  cashier  of  the  Glen  Campbell  Bank, 
is  an  important  factor.  The  new  company  has 
purchased  coal  lands  from  John  Dowler  and 
A.  P.  Dowler,  and  expects  to  mine  coal  soon 
on  an  extensive  scale.  It  is  also  negotiating 
for  other  properties  at  McCoy  Run. 

Until  a  new  turbine  is  installed  at  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  power  plant  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna, 
&  Western  Coal  Company  in  Keyser  Valley, 
three  collieries  of  the  company  will  work  at 
night  shifts,  or  from  3:30  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  until  11:30  at  night.  The  three  collieries 
affected  are  the  National,  Bellvue  and  Dodge. 
It  will  take  about  ten  days  to  install  the  new 
turbine  and  get  it  working  in  proper  manner. 

On  Monday  there  was  a  fire  at  the  coal  yard 
of  Thomas  Brothers  Company,  No.  320-332 
East  Allen  street,  Kensington,  with  a  loss  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  $25,000.  During  the  fire  a 
fireman  was  injured  by  falling  brick.  The  fire 
is  supposed  to  have  started  in  a  box  car  filled 
with  charcoal,  which  had  not  been  properly 
cooled.  Four  horses  and  four  motor  trucks 
were  rescued  from  the  sheds  in  the  coal  yard 
before  the  fire  reached  them. 

Charles  Elkington,  of  1215  Wagner  street, 
Philadelphia,  is  named  as  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Black  Elk  Coal  & 
Mining  Company,  which  last  week  made  an 
application  for  a  charter  under  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  laws.  This  company  will  have  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York.  It  will  have  a  capi¬ 
talization  of  $100,000  common  stock,  and  will 
develop  a  mine  in  Clearfield  county  and  will 
be  shipping  coal  within  two  months. 

Announcement  comes  from  Hazleton  that 
owing  to  a  scarcity  of  labor  the  stripping  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  at  Buck 
Mountain  has  been  forced  to  suspend  indefi¬ 
nitely.  The  men  engaged  here  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  operations.  This  is  the  first 
case  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  shut  down 
any  operations  in  the  Hazleton  district  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  labor.  Coal  companies 
in  this  section  are  confronted  with  a  serious 
shortage  of  labor  because  of  the  call  of  muni¬ 
tion  factories  and  the  draft  for  the  army. 

Howard  W.  Perrin,  who  will  handle  the  an¬ 
thracite  sales  of  the  all  coal  mined  by  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Coal  Company,  for  the  new  owners 
M.  A.  Hanna  &  Company  of  Cleveland,  will 
continue  to  make  his  headquarters  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Trust  building,  but  will  take  a  suite 
of  offices  on  another  floor.  O.  P.  Waldron 
will  be  Philadelphia  sales  manager  for  the 
new  interests.  A  new  company  is  to  be 
formed,  to  be  known  as  the  Susquehanna  Col¬ 
lieries  Company,  which  will  take  over  the 
coal  properties.  It  is  expected  that  Morris 
Williams  will  retire  as  president,  but  that 
Robert  A.  Quin,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  operating  departments 
for  many  years,  will  continue  in  that  position. 

The  Truesdale  colliery  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Company  on  Mon¬ 
day  of  last  week  established  a  new  record  in 
the  anthracite  fields  by  hoisting  2,411  mine 
cars  of  coal  into  the  large  breaker,  where  after 
going  through  the  process  of  preparing  and 
sizing  it  filled  208  railroad  cars.  This  feat  was* 
accomplished  without  any  mishap  or  accident 
and  the  company  officials  as  well  as  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  colliery  were  considerably  elated 
over  the  enormous  production,  surpassing  by 
a  substantial  margin  all  previous  records.  P. 
H.  Dever,  is  superintendent  of  the  Truesdale 
mine,  which  has  two  shafts,  two  tunnels  and 
three  slopes,  all  contributing  their  quota  to 
the  grand  total  of  tonnage.  This  collier}^  is 
located  in  Hanover  Township,  in  Luzerne 
county. 


Anthracite  Mine  Troubles 

There  have  been  further  strikes  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  region,  known  as  button  strikes,  which  have 
added  to  the  serious  shortage  of  anthracite.  On 
Thursday  of  last  wek  the  Blackwood  colliery  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  in  the  southern 
anthracite  field  was  tied  up  by  a  button  strike, 
eight  hundred  men  and  boys  being  idle  in  conse¬ 
quence.  On  the  same  day  a  strike  occurred  at 
the  Honey  Brook  colliery  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes- 
Barre  Coal  Company,  because  sixteen  men  and 
hoys  failed  to  pay  up  their  dues. 


The  strike  at  the  Buck  Mountain  colliery  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  near  Mahanoy  City, 
which  was  shut  down  for  five  days  because 
thirteen  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
had  not  paid  their  July  dues  to  the  organization 
cost  the  miners  employed  at  this  colliery  about 
$2, .300  a  day  in  wages  and  the  coal  company  an 
output  of  approximately  7,000  tons  of  coal.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  this  strike,  Vice-President  F.  M.  Chase  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  said:  “These 
button  strikes  are  most  discouraging.  The  out¬ 
put  of  this  colliery  for  five  days  would  have 
approximated  7,000  tons.  The  fuel  supply  of  the 
country  has  been  reduced  this  amount  at  a  time 
when  It  is  generally  ton  of  coal  is  vital  to  the 
nation.  When  we  thought  every  man  was  work¬ 
ing  at  top  speed  to  make  a  new  record  for  coal 
production  that  the  nation’s  fuel  supply  might  not 
fail,  we  were  suddenly  confronted  with  such  a 
situation  as  this.’’ 


Reading  Promotions 

The  following  appointments  of  promotions  in 
-the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Com¬ 
pany  were  made  last  week  and  became  effective 
immediately : 

P.  F  Brennan,  consulting  superintendent  of  the 
bhamokm  and  Mt.  Carmel  divisions. 

F.  C  Caldwell,  superintendent  of  the  Shamokin 
division. 

W.  A.  Seitzinger,  superintendent  of  the  Mt 
Carmel  division. 

L.  D.  Lamont,  superintendent  of  the  St.  Clair 
division. 

.Frank  W.  Landefeld,  engineer  of  the  Ashland 
division. 

George  A.  Roos,  engineer  of  the  St.  Clair 
division. 

Messrs.  Seitzinger,  Landefeld  and  Roos  were 
all  attached  to  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Reading  at  Ashland. 

A.  F.  Rissinger,  outside  foreman  at  W’est  Shen¬ 
andoah  colliery  of  the  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Company, 
promoted  to  the  position  of  outside  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  St.  Nicholas  district. 

Alonzo  Neal,  outside  foreman  at  Tunnel  Ridge 
colliery,  Mahanoy  City,  has  been  assigned  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Rissinger. 

Oliver  Mahamer  appointed  inside  district  sup¬ 
erintendent  St.  Nicholas  district. 

James  P.  McDonald  appointed  mining  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Shenandoah,  Mahanoy,  Minersville  and 
Tremont  districts. 


Price-Pancoast  Changes 

Samuel  J.  Jennings,  colliery  superintendent  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  W’estern  Railroad 
Company  s  coal  department,  has  been  named  .gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Price-Pancoast  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  to  succeed  John  H.  Bryden,  who  has  re¬ 
signed.  He  assumed  charge  on  August  1st.  The 
Price-Pancoast  Company  controls  the  Pancoa.st 
colliery  at  Throop  and  has  offices  in  Scranton. 
The  company  is  controlled  by  Messrs.  Dickson  & 
Eddy  of  New  York  city,  and  Mr.  Bryden.  The 
latter  will  retain  his  interest  in  the  company.  He 
is  merely  retiring  as  the  managing  head  of  the 
organization  and  will  likely  continue  his  residence 
in  Scranton.  Mr.  Bryden  has  been  active  in  the 
coal  industry  for  thirty  years.  He  was  general 
manager  of  the  Scranton  Coal  Company  previous 
to  his  being  named  as  general  manager  of  the 
Price-Pancoast  Company  in  1900.  For  seventeen 
years  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  latter’s  opera¬ 
tions  in  Throop.  He  is  one  of  the  be.st  known 
coal  men  in  the  region  and  is  also  one  of  Scran¬ 
ton’s  best  known  citizens. 

His  successor,  Mr.  Jennings,  has  been  making 
big  strides  in  the  coal  industry  for  years.  He 
is  of  a  family  of  mine  experts,  two  of  his  broth¬ 
ers  being  prominent  in  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company.  Mr.  Jennings  was  mine  inspector  in 
Pittsto  for  some  time  and  just  after  his  re-election 
about  a  year  ago  he  was  offered  a  position  as 
colliery  superintendent  for  the  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  &  \\’estern  Company. 

He  resigned  as  inspector  and  liecame  head  of 
the  Diamond,  Brisbin  and  Manville  collieries,  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &•  Western.  Mr.  Jen¬ 
nings  made  a  splendid  record  with  that  company 
and  he  now  enters  into  a  much  more  responsible 
position.  Since  joining  the  forces  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  he  has  lived  in 
Scranton,  and  as  general  manager  ofthe  Price- 
Pancoast  Company  he  will  continue  his  residence 
here.  His  successor  at  the  Diamond.  Brisbin  and 
Manville  collieries  has  not  been  announced. — 
.Scranton  Times. 
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New  York  Trade 

.intinacitc  Demand  Takes  Full  Current 
I'roduction-  -Bituminous  Consumers  Are 
( 'rf/enl  for  Immediate  Shipments. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
New  York,  August  9th. 

The  anthracite  trade  continues  fairly  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  all  concerned  so  far  as  demand  goes. 
While  there  has  been  some  slowing  down  of  de¬ 
mand  in  different  directions,  yet  it  is  hard  to  find 
a  dealer  who  is  not  plentifully  supplied  with  ship¬ 
ping  orders.  The  large  companies  have  jilenty  of 
orders  on  their  books  to  take  care  of  their  pro¬ 
duction,  which  leaves  them  no  chance  to  stock  any 
of  the  domestic  sizes  at  this  time.  This  is  also 
true  of  practically  all  of  the  individual  operators, 
and  the  trade  is  now  almost  entering  on  what 
is  known  as  the  fall  season,  with  no  domestic 
coal  of  any  worth  in  company  storage  piles.  It 
has  been  distributed  just  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
produced,  and  there  are  many  sections  of  the 
country  where  dealers  and  consumers  alike  are 
crying  that  they  have  been  discriminated  against 
as  regards  supply. 

Full  train  movements  of  coal  from  the  Reading 
territory  have  been  going  into  New  England  for 
the  past  several  weeks,  and  it  is  understood  that 
other  large  interests  will  ship  full  trainloads  into 
this  territory  during  the  next  several  weeks.  The 
New  England  situation  has,  no  doubt,  been  largely 
eased  by  this  movement. 

In  the  local  trade,  the  demand  for  egg  and  stove 
continues  to  be  in  excess  of  supply  loading  at  the 
various  piers.  Chestnut  is  some  easier,  but  none 
of  the  shippers  are  accumulating  any  surplus  of  it. 
Pea  coal  is  in  such  good  demand  that  individual 
shippers  have  no  trouble  in  realizing  $5.75  to  $6 
f.  o.  b.  the  piers. 

In  the  steam  sizes.  No.  1  buckwheat  is  in  best 
demand,  and  individuals  are  readily  obtaining 
$4.75  to  $5  for  good  grades.  There  is  a  very 
noticeable  surplus  of  No.  2  buckwheat,  and  for 
inferior  grades  sales  are  being  made  as  low  as 
$3  f.  o.  b.  the  piers.  The  better  grades  are  com¬ 
manding  $3.25  to  $3.75.  There  is  also*  an  over¬ 
supply  of  barley,  which  is  selling  on  a  range  of 
$2.50  to  $3,  according  to  grades. 

Advices  from  the  anthracite  region  show  that 
operators  are  striving  with  all  their  might  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  maximum  production.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  production  figures  of  June  and  July  will  be 
exceeded  for  this  month.  There  have  been  nu¬ 
merous  button  strikes  during  the  first  week  of  the 
month,  and  from  this  time  on  operators  fear  that 
there  will  be  serious  losses  of  men  by  reason  of 
the  draft. 

Individuals  secure  $7.25  to  $7.50  for  egg,  stove 
and  nut,  on  a  basis  with  red  ash  prices. 

The  circular  price  for  Reading  coal,  August 
loading,  at  Port  Reading,  New  York  harbor, 
shows;  White  ash  egg,  $5.75;  stove,  $6;  chestnut, 
$6.05. 

Prices  in  strict  conformity  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  wishes  on  independent  coals  sold 
to  jobbers  would  mean  ninety  cents  per  ton  added 
to  above  prices  of  the  Reading. 

The  Bituminous  Situation 

The  feature  in  the  bituminous  situation  this 
week  is  the  most  noticeable  shortage  of  spot  coal 
at  tidewater  ports.  On  Monday  many  of  the 
wholesale  companies  and  representatives  of  min¬ 
ing  companies  began  to  notice  an  increase  in  in¬ 
quiries  for  immediate  shipments.  There  were 
many  urgent  calls  for  spot  coals  at  tidewater, 
manufacturing  companies  claiming  that  their  sup¬ 
plies  on  hand  were  so  light  that  they  would  be 
forced  to  shut  down  their  plants  in  a  few  days 
if  they  did  not  obtain  new  supplies  of  fuel  imme¬ 
diately.  This  situation  has  not  changed  as  the 
week  has  advanced. 

This  week,  more  than  at  any  other  time  since 
the  Washington  conference  to  fix  a  maximum 
price  on  coal,  complaints  about  inability  of  con¬ 
sumers  or  middle  houses  to  buy  coal  at  the  mines 
at  the  maximum  price  are  more  general.  Middle 
houses  having  their  representatives  in  the  fields 
say  that  they  can  only  buy  a  few  cars  at  a  time 
at  the  maximum  price,  whereas  they  are  re¬ 
ceiving  numerous  offers  of  coals  to  be  supplied 
for  “bunker”  or  “export”  purposes  at  $4  to  $5 
per  gross  ton. 

It  is  claimed  that  many  of  the  principal  pro¬ 
ducing  companies  are  so  well  fortified  with  con¬ 
tracts  that  they  are  able  to  ship  almost  their 
entire  product  at  this  time  on  contracts  made 
during  the  earlier  months  of  the  year.  More¬ 
over,  most  every  producer  is  disappointed  in  the 
matter  of  production.  Many  operators  who  early 
in  the  season  contracted  for  what  they  considered 


would  be  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  their 
normal  capacity,  are  now  finding  that  they  are 
unable  to  get  out  any  additional  tonnage,  so  that 
they  really  have  no  free  coal  to  offer. 

Car  supply  has  not  improved,  while  labor  is 
growing  shorter  from  week  to  week,  and  this 
week  finds  the  situation  all  the  more  troubled 
because  of  the  loss  of  time  by  the  thousands  of 
men  employed  around  the  mines  subject  to  the 
draft  who  are  called  before  the  examining  boards. 
The  operators  have  been  disappointed  in  the  news 
that  comes  from  Washington,  where  they  had  ear¬ 
nestly  hoped  that  an  announcement  would  be 
made  that  the  men  engaged  in  coal  mining  would 
be  exempt  from  conscription.  So  far,  this  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  left  entirely  to  the  exemption 
boards,  and  most  of  the  operators  are  afraid 
that  too  many  men  are  going  to  be  drafted  from 
the  mines  whose  places  cannot  be  filled. 

So  far  the  pooling  arrangement  has  not  brought 
any  great  relief  in  car  supply,  but  it  is  yet  too 
early  to  expect  this  plan  to  be  working  smoothly. 
A  great  deal  of  work  is  being  done  by  the  various 
committees  on  getting  the  classifications  adjusted, 
and  it  is  realized  now  that  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  will  have  to  be  paid  to  the  matter  of  requir¬ 
ing  operators  who  ship  to  the  various  pools  to 
be  more  careful  about  the  preparation  of  their 
coals. 

At  New  York  harbor  ports  there  is  a  very  heavy 
call  for  bunker  coals,  and  those  who  are  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  offer  coals  for  bunker  purposes  are  able 
to  secure  from  $6  to  $6.25  and  in  some  cases 
$6.50  per  ton.  For  loaded  cargoes  alongside, 
fifty  cents  to  seventy-five  cents  are  paid  in  some 
instances  above  these  prices.  More  shippers  are 
coming  into  the  pool  from  day  to  day,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  by  the  end  of  the  month  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  shipper  will  be  aiding  in  this  plan  to 
secure  a  better  car  supply  and  quicker  dumpings 
at  the  various  piers. 

The  Vessel  Situation 

For  off-shore  charters,  rates  continue  very 
strong. 

Coastwise  rates  are  firm  at  recent  changes. 

Current  rates  of  freight  are  about  as  follows ; 

From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
to  Portland,  $2.50;  to  Bangor,  $2.50  to  $3.75;  to 
Sound  ports,  $2  to  $2.50. 

From  New  York  to  Boston,  $1.75  to  $2;  to 
Portland,  $2.25;  to  Providence,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
New  Bedford,  $1.75;  to  New  Haven,  seventy-five 
cents  to  eighty  cents;  to  Bridgeport,  sixty-five 
cents  to  seventy-fiev  cents.  Harbor  rates  are 
practically  stationary  at  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
cents. 

Neiv  York  Trade  Briefs 

J.  W.  Whiteley,  of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  of 
No.  143  Liberty  street,  visited  Scranton  on 
Wednesday. 

W.  H.  Carpenter,  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc., 
of  No.  12  Broadway,  visited  Atlantic  City  Mon¬ 
day  on  business. 

George  M.  Dexter,  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc., 
of  No.  12  Broadway,  recently  made  a  business 
trip  up  New  York  state. 

W.  E.  Wallace,  of  Wallace  Brothers  Company, 
a  well-known  coal  dealer  of  Port  Henry,  N.  Y., 
was  a  visitor  to  the  New  York  trade  on  Tuesday. 

Samuel  Adsit,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the 
Virginian  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  was  a  visitor  among  the  New  York  coal  trade 
offices  on  Tuesday. 

During  the  temporary  absence  of  J.  W.  Searles, 
■*  who  is  filling  the  position  of  deputy  commsisioner 
of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  for  New  York, 
J.  P.  Braden  is  acting  general  sales  agent  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation. 

G.  W.  Seiler,  of  Seiler-Rogers-Brown  Company, 
Inc.,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  returned  early  last  week 
from  his  vacation,  which  was  spent  up  in  Maine, 
and  immediately  W.  H.  Brown  left  on  his  vaca¬ 
tion,  which  is  being  spent  on  Lake  Ontario. 

John  H.  Delaney  has  been  appointed  receiver 
of  the  Pittston  Coal  Company,  which  company 
went  into  bankruptcy  some  weeks  ago,  as  was 
announced  in  these  columns.  It  is  stated  that 
the  assets  consist  of  a  plant  and  some  coal  valued 
at  about  $1,000. 

E.  A.  Ward,  of  E.  A.  Ward  &  Co.,  of  N.o  17 
Battery  place,  is  spending  some  time  with  his 
family  at  Stamford,  N.  Y.  Frank  D.  Colby,  of 
the  same  company,  returned  early  this  week  from 
an  automobile  tour  to  Syracuse,  Oswego,  Pitts¬ 
field  and  other  points. 

A  New  Jersey  charter  has  been  granted  to  the 
Lake  Coal  Company,  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  to 
deal  in  coal  and  coke.  The  capital  stock  is  named 
at  $125,000.  Incorporators  are  Jesse  H.  Lake, 


Earl  Lake  and  Charles  K.  Seman,  Jr.,  all  of 
Perth  Amboy.  The  business  of  H.  W.  Kinsey 
has  been  bought  out  by  the  new  company. 

J.  E.  Aldred  of  24  Exchange  place.  New  York 
City,  is  named  as  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Holdred  Collieries  Company,  of  Logan,  W. 
Va.,  recently  incorporated  under  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  laws,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Other 
incorporators  are  John  M.  Roan,  formerly  of  the 
Sunday  Creek  Coal  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  John  Stewart  Morris  of  Montreal,  Canada. 

Newspaper  dispatches  on  Tuesday  stated  that 
the  steam  collier  Deepwater  recently  launched  at 
Camden,  N.  J.,  for  Darrow-Mann  Company,  of 
Boston,  which  is  controlled  by  Castner,  Curran  & 
Bullitt,  Inc.,  and  said  -to  be  the  largest  type  of 
collier  ever  constructed  for  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine,  has  been  sold  to  the  American  & 
Italian  Steamship  Company  at  a  price  said  to  be 
$2,000,000.  Some  two  years  ago  it  is  reputed  that 
the  contract  for  the  building  of  the  Deepwater  in¬ 
volved  a  sum  of  around  $750,000.  The  collier 
was  launched  only  several  weeks  ago,  and  will 
not  be  ready  for  service  for  some  time  yet. 

Announcement  came  from  Washington  on 
Tuesday  that  President  Wilson  had  extended  the 
general  embargo  to  cover  coal  and  coke  because 
of  the  total  of  American  supplies  of  coal  leaving 
here  for  Canada,  is  increasing  the  fuel  short¬ 
age,  which  already  is  acute,  according  to  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  President’s  order  advises  that  coal,  coke, 
fuel  oils  and  lubricating  oils  be  exported  only  on 
issuance  of  export  licenses.  This  will  give  the 
Export  Council  complete  control  over  this  sort  of 
fuel  leaving  the  country.  For  weeks  the  authori¬ 
ties  at  Washington  have  been  flooded  with  re¬ 
ports  of  increased  shipments  of  coal  to  Canada 
and  complaints  from  American  industries,  chiefly 
New  England,  that  they  were  being  poorly  sup¬ 
plied  with  coal. 

J.  D.  Van  Pelt  of  No.  1  Broadway,  who  com¬ 
bines  fruit  and  truck  growing  with  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  doing  a  coal  business,  reports  a  failure 
of  peaches  in  his  grove  at  South  Amboy,  N.  J., 
this  season.  He  is,  therefore,  congratulating  him¬ 
self  upon  a  big  asparagus  crop  recently  harvested. 

Some  consumers  of  bituminous  are  having  their 
difficulties  in  securing  supplies  of  coal  just  now. 
It  was  stated  on  Monday  that  a  certain  large 
consumer,  unable  to  buy  coal  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment  at  the  mines  or  to  pick  up  any  coal  at  tide¬ 
water,  got  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  purchaser  of 
Pennsylvania  coals,  and  this  purchaser  agreed  for 
a  consideration  to  reconsign  cars  of  coal  origi¬ 
nally  intended  for  Canadian  delivery.  On  Tues¬ 
day  New  York  middle  houses  that  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  great  difficulty  in  getting  coal  since  the  Wash¬ 
ington  agreement  of  prices  went  into  effect,  were 
hopeful  that  the  statement  coming  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  about  the  restriction  of  coal  going  into 
Canada  would  bring  about  an  easing  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  regards  Pennsylvania  coals.  Many  miners, 
most  of  them  small  operators,  have  practically  re¬ 
stricted  their  sales  of  coal  since  the  Washington 
conference  to  buyers  for  bunker  or  Canadian 
account.  They  have  had  practically  no  coal  to 
sell  to  the  middle  houses  that  needed  it  for 
distribution  in  domestic  channels. 


Buy  Tennessee  Mines 

The  Fentress  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  operating 
bituminous  mines  at  Wilder  in  Fentress  County, 
Tennessee,  has  been  secured  by  Scranton  capital¬ 
ists,  for  a  consideration  said  to  be  $350,000. 

An  organization  was  effected  by  the  new  own¬ 
ers  of  the  property  at  a  meeting  held  in  Scranton 
on  Monday  in  the  Scranton  Life  Building,  W.  D. 
Boyer,  a  practical  mining  operator  with  many 
years’  experience,  being  named  president,  and 
George  G.  Brooks  of  Brooks  &  Company,  bank¬ 
ers,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  directors  named 
are  William  D.  Boyer,  George  G.  Brooks,  W.  J. 
Davis,  F.  J.  Platt,  C.  S.  Weston  and  T.  E.  Jones. 
Among  the  Scranton  capitalists  interested  are  C. 
D.  Jones.  C.  S.  Weston,  William  D.  Boyer,  George 
G.  Brooks,  T.  E.  Jones,  F.  J.  Platt.  F.  E.  Platt, 
W.  L.  Henwood,  H.  L.  Harding,  H.  W.  Kings¬ 
bury,  J.  F.  Judge,  F.  E.  Swartz.  John  J.  Gender, 
P.  J.  Horan,  C.  W.  Gunster,  J.  P.  Fair.  W.  J. 
Davis,  H.  B.  Weir.  G.  F.  Reynolds  and  others. 

The  Fentress  Coal  &  Coke  Company  was  for¬ 
merly  controlled  by  Philadelphia  and  New*  York 
capitalists,  G.  H.  Taylor  of  Philadelphia  being 
president.  The  production  has  ranged  around 
125,000  tons  per  year.  The  property  is  located  on 
the  Tennessee  Central  Railroad.  The  present 
production  is  said  to  be  running  around  15,000 
tons  per  month,  and  the  company  finds  a  ready 
market  in  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  points  west. 
■About  275  people  are  now  regularly  employed  at 
the  operation. 
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Omaha  Trade 

Om.\h.\,  August  9. —  {Special  Correspondence.) 
— It  is  practically  the  same  old  story  of  the 
past  several  weeks  in  regard  to  the  coal  trade 
in  this  territory  and  there  is  such  a  multitude 
of  varying  conditions  which  influence  the  vari¬ 
ous  coal  producing  districts  whose  coal  comes 
to  this  market  that  it  would  require  a  wizard 
to  come  anything  like  doping  them  out  in  the 
correct  form. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  coal  of  any 
kind  beilig  offered  and  even  if  there  was  there 
would  not  be  very  much  bought  by  the  dealers 
as  most  dealers  have  about  all  the  coal  they 
can  unload  until  they  move  some  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  This  applies  particularly  on  eastern 
soft  coal  and  this  condition,  therefore,  means 
that  while  there  is  no  demand  to  speak  of, 
neither  is  there  any  change  in  prices  so  that 
figuring  from  both  view  points  the  amount  of 
business  done  is  very  light. 

Very  few  dealers  have  any  anthracite  and, 
in  fact,  not  very  much  other  high  grade  coal 
of  the  anthracite  or  semi-anthracite  variety. 
There  was  some  slight  indication  of  a  little 
revival  of  interest  by  the  people  with  regard 
to  their  coal  -supply  until  the  press  dispatches 
in  the  newspapers  again  carried  the  news  that 
action  on  the  part  of  the  governors  of  various 
states  might  lead  to  the  seizure  of  coal  mines 
and  distribution  of  that  product  if  prices  were 
not  lowered.  The  public  gladly  consumed  and 
are  eager  to  believe  anything  of  this  kind  and 
never  stop  to  think  of  the  many  unsurmount- 
able  obstacles  that  would  confront  any  attempt 
of  this  kind,  but  there  is  .no  question  but  what 
instead  of  accomplishing  any  good,  such  state¬ 
ments  are  doing  real  damage  and  are  prevent¬ 
ing  producers  and  distributors  of  coal  from 
getting  coal  to  places  while  they  can,  that  will 
need  it  badly  later  on. 

Colorado  operators  and  government  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  agreed  on  temporary  price  on 
domestic  coal  of  $4.25  at  the  mines  and  this 
price  is  now  generally  in  effect.  There  is  the 
likelihood  of  serious  labor  troubles  in  the  Colo¬ 
rado  coal  mining  districts  during  August  and 
it  seems  that  unless  the  operators  will  agree 
to  recognize  the  union  and  stand  for  all  that 
goes  with  that,  there  will  be  some  strikes  there 
in  the  very  near  future. 

The  recent  general  rains  and  somewhat  cooler 
weather  have  greatly  relieved  the  pessimism 
throughout  the  country  districts  which  was 
felt  a  week  or  two  ago  and  there  is  now  prac¬ 
tically  assured  one  of  the  largest  crops,  all  high 
grade,  that  the  state  has  ever  known.  This 
condition,  of  course,  will  be  reflected  in  the 
coal  business  at  the  proper  time  and  unless 
the  public  is  still  further  misled  in  regard 
to  their  fuel  supply  for  the  coming  winter, 
this  territory  should  be  in  shape  to  do  their 
part  and  stock  their  fuel  while  they  have  the 
opportunity. 


Indianapolis  Trade 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  9. — {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  coal  trade  in  Indiana  continues 
along  the  same  lines  that  have  been  apparent  for 
the  last  few  weeks.  The  demand  for  steam  coal 
is  very  strong.  Some  retailers  here  complain 
that  they  find  it  difficult  to  get  Indiana  steam  coal 
for  prompt  delivery.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that 
a  tremendous  amount  of  Indiana  coal  is  going 
into  new  markets  which  seem  mighty  glad  to  get 
it.  The  Indiana  operators  probably  could  sell 
their  entire  production  outside  the  state  if  they 
cared  to.  The  demand  has  exceeded  the  supply 
for  a  long  time.  In  spite  of  the  representations 
of  the  state  officials  that  the  car  supply  is  all 
that  is  required  many  mines  have  been  shut  down 
this  week  on  account  of  car  shortage.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  shortage  will  increase  from  now  on.  The 
operators  also  are  having  labor  troubles  to  con¬ 
tend  with.  Between  three  and  four  thousand 
miners  have  been  out  this  week  in  the  Clinton 
field  because  they  objected  to  the  coaches  fur¬ 
nished  them  by  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
Railroad.  There  have  been  other  mines  closed 
down  on  account  of  labor  troubles  so  the  pro¬ 
duction  has  fallen  off  several  per  cent  from  causes 
the  operators  can  not  control.  The  following 
prices  are  being  quoted  by  the  wholesalers : 

F,  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Indiana —  Mines  Indianapolis 

Mine  run  . $2.60@2.75  $3.05@3.30 

Egg  and  nut .  2.75(5)3.00  3.30@3.55 

1J4  inch  steam  lump . 2.75(§3.00  3.30(33.55 

Screenings  .  2.50@2.75  3.06(33.30 

Domestic  lump,  4  inch .  3.00@3.25  3.55@3.80 

The  Indianapolis  retailers  are  quoting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  for  August : 


Indiana  lump,  forked . $5.00 

Indiana  mine  run  .  4.50 

Indiana  nut  and  slack .  4.25 

Linton  No.  4  lump,  forked .  5.50 

Eastern  nut  and  slack .  5.50 

Paragon  lump,  forked  .  6.00 

Brazil  block,  forked  .  6.00 

Franklin  lump,  forked  .  6.50 

Kanawha  lump,  forked . 8.25 

Kentucky  lump,  forked .  8.50 

Ohio  Hocking  lump,  forked .  8.25 

Pokanaw  .  8.50 

Jellico  lump,  forked .  8.50 

Ohio  Jackson  lump,  forked .  g.oo 

Indianapolis  by-products  coke  (all  sizes) .  7.70 

Pocahontas  nut  and  slack .  8.00 

Pocahontas  mine  run .  8.50 

Pocahontas  shoveled  lump  .  g.oo 

Pocahontas  forked  lump .  9.50 

Cannel  lump,  forked . ’  j  g^oo 

Anthracite,  grate  . .  \  \  \ 

Anthracite,  egg  . ]  '  ’  ‘  g^.^g 

Anthracite,  stove  . ]  9  7,<; 

Anthracite,  chestnut  . ’  [  ’  ’  ]io!o0 

Blossburg,  smithing  . !  11  00 

Citizens  by-product  coke . !  7  80 


Indianapolis  Nezvs  Notes 

E.  H.  Rolf  Coal  Company,  Et.  Wayne,  capital 
increased  from  $20,000  to  $25,000. 

The  following  articles  of  incorporation  have 
been  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state : 

Bolt  Coal  Company,  Sullivan,  capital  $10,000; 
directors,  Howard  Bolt,  Sanford  Bolt,  H.  C. 
Hayes. 

Cleveland  Coal  Company,  Brazil,  capital  $5,000; 
directors,  Lawrence  Webster,  Ered  Schrepferman, 
A.  C.  Miller. 

Seventh  Vein  Coal  Company,  Shelburn,  capital 
$15,000;  directors,  I.  H.  Woolley,  W.  B.  Wignall, 
E.  P.  Wignall. 

Rochester  Lumber  &  Coal  Company,  Rochester, 
capital  $20,000;  directors,  W.  M.  Hazen,  H.  1. 
Isbell,  Albert  Herbster. 


Duluth  Trade 

Duluth,  August  9. — {Special  Correspondence.) 
— Receipts  of  coal  at  docks  at  the  Head  of  the 
Lakes  (luring  July  were  reported  at  the  United 
States  harbor  engineer’s  office  here  at  1,329,504 
tons,  of  which  1,116,840  tons  was  soft  coal  and 
212,604  tons  hard  coal.  That  brought  the  aggre¬ 
gate  for  the  season  to  July  31  up  to  3,430,030 
tons,  of  which  2,779,781  tons  was  soft  and  650,- 
249  tons  hard  coal. 

Figures  of  receipts  by  docks  as  compiled  by 
the  Tomlinson  Company  made  a  close  comparison 
with  the  Government  report,  that  office’s  total 
being  3,419,652  tons,  or  a  difference  of  just  10,378 
tons  on  the  short  side. 

As  compared  with  last  year  up  to  the  same  date 
a  deficiency  of  770,508  tons  was  shown,  but  in 
view  of  the  small  supplies  on  the  docks  at  the 
opening  of  navigation  this  year  authorities  in  the 
trade  place  the  shortage  at  approximately  3,000,000 
tons  that  must  be  made  up  before  the  close  of 
lake  navigation  if  dock  operators  are  to  play 
anywhere  nearly  safe  in  covering  requirements 
next  winter. 

Comparative  figures  up  to  July  31,  as  prepared 
by  the  Tomlinson  Company,  are  as  follows; 

- 1916 - -  - 1917 - • 


Dock 

Anth. 

Bit. 

Anth. 

Bit. 

Northwestern  . 

123,730 

488,858 

173,725 

370,053 

137,884 

195,042 

Pittsburgh  . 

116,221 

425,388 

141,496 

255^281 

Superior  Coal  and 

Dock  . 

29,350 

102,258 

Boston  . 

21,503 

129,540 

20,197 

42,152 

Carnegie  . 

47,374 

490,662 

59,002 

347,841 

Hanna  . 

61,490 

396,930 

63,996 

157,064 

Island  Creek  . 

13,941 

57,297 

41,208 

Clarkson  . 

11,685 

154,486 

3,100 

74,525 

Northern  . 

14,604 

222,245 

32,400 

134,567 

Zenith  Furnace.... 

197,620 

198,274 

Reading  . 

"67,665 

148,526 

25,291 

53,644 

U.  S.  Steel  Corp. . .  . 

513,060 

493,280 

Reiss  . 

68,926 

166,431 

63,558 

195,314 

Pittsburgh  &  Ashland 

76,791 

71,178 

Lehigh  . 

37,503 

75,856 

584,542 

3,605,718 

687,971 

2,731,681 

Going  back  over  a  term  of  years,  an  enormous 
expansion  has  been  shown  in  the  volume  of  busir 
ness  put  through  by  Duluth  and  Superior  coal 
dock  operators.  That  was  attributed  to  the  re¬ 
markable  commercial  and  industrial  growth  at¬ 
tained  over  the  northwest  during  the  last  few 
years  and  to  the  larger  proportion  of  fuel  re¬ 
quirements  covered  from  this  point. 

Frorn  receipts  of  2,672,578  tons  of  coal  at  the 
docks  in  1900  the  total  grew  to  3,607,018  tons  in 
1905;  8,298,339  tons  in  1910  and  9,855,237  tons 
last  year.  The  jump  of  over  1,500,000  tons  in 
receipts  during  1916  was  ascribed  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  going  into  operation  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Steel  Company’s  plant  at  Duluth  and  the 
bringing  up  of  fuel  to  run  it. 

Coal  receipts  at  Duluth-Superior  docks  during 
five-year  peiiods  from  1900  and  for  each  season 
of  navigation  during  the  last  five  years  as  re¬ 


ported  at  the  United  States  harbor  engineer’s 
office  were  as  follows : 


^  far  Hard  Coal  Soft  Coal  Total 

1900 .  643,180  2,029,398  2,672,578 

1005 .  779,598  2,827,420  3,607,018 

1910  .  1,301,407  0,996,992  8,298,339 

1012 .  1,401,985  7,123,054  8,585,039 

1913 .  2,044,156  8,947,513  10,991,669 

1911  .  1,625,129  7,863,108  9,483,297 

1915 .  1,687,726  0,056,200  8,343,932 

1016 .  1,413,713  8,171,524  9,855,237 

A  good  showing  was  made  in  shipments  of  coal 
over  the  west  from  docks  at  this  point  during 
July,  though  the  aggregate  fell  off  from  June  to 
the  extent  of  2,450  cars.  For  last  month  ship¬ 
ments  aggregated  16,927  cars  compared  with  14,- 
418  cars  last  year  and  12,855  cars  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  in  1915. 


The  division  between  docks  at  Duluth  and  Su¬ 
perior  as  supplied  by  the  Western  Weighing  Bu¬ 
reau  was  as  follows ; 


Duluth  . 

1917 

1916 

1915 

4,423 

4,758 

Superior  . 

9,996 

8,097 

Totals  . 

14,419 

12,855 

Demand  from  interior  points  was  active  with 
dealers  and  the  large  consumers  showing  anxiety 
to  cover  their  season’s  needs  under  the  impulse 
of  fears  that  serious  shortages  in  fuel  supplies 
may  develop  later  on.  The  docks  here  are  prac¬ 
tically  bare  of  hard  coal  and  shipments  are  being 
held  down  on  that  account.  It  is  admitted  by  the 
trade  generally  that  the  supply  situation  is  acute, 
as  the  shortage  shown  at  the  opening  of  the 
navigation  season  has  been  increased,  leaving  a 
large  deficiency  to  be  made  up  during  the  next 
four  months.  Whether  the  transportation  inter¬ 
ests  can  make  the  grade  is  considered  by  dealers 
to  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  eastern  roads 
to  move  the  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  Lake 
Erie  ports.  The  vessel  interests  assert  that  they 
will  be  able  to  move  the  required  tonnage  up  the 
lakes  provided  the  stocks  are  available  down  be¬ 
low. 


Baltimore  Trade 

Baltimore,  August  9. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence. )_ — While  the  government  officials  still  wres¬ 
tle  with  the  subject  of  further  price  regulation, 
the  _  operator,  middleman  and  consumer  in  this 
territory  are  in  more  or  less  of  a  mixup  as  to 
the  temporary  adjustment  of  the  subject.  Many 
operators  are  holding  fast  to  the  government 
agreed  price  of  $3  at  the  mines  for  spot  coals, 
but  few  of  them  are  producing  much  of  that 
fuel,  merely  devoting  their  attention  to  the  get¬ 
ting  out  of  contract  coals  at  better  prices.  With 
restricted  transportation,  although  that  feature 
has  improved  the  past  week,  it  is  impossible  to 
handle  much  more  than  contract  needs.  Soma 
operators,  especially  of  higher  grade  coals,  are 
holding  for  better  prices  than  the  $3  maximum. 
Middlemen  who  seek 'to  find  whether  they  can 
handle  this  coal  for  consumers  who  are  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  pay  the  higher  price  in  order 
to  get  quick  fuel  deliveries,  are  unable  to  get  any 
satisfactory  answer.  Many  of  the  jobbers  who 
have  put  the  question  up  to  the  Coal  production 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
have  been  asked  for  names,  etc.,  to  substantiate 
charges  of  over-selling.  Few  will  probably  give 
such  information,  as  they  must  rely  on  mines 
too  much  in  the  future  to  take  a  chance  as  in¬ 
formers.  All  are  hoping  that  any  new  Govern¬ 
ment  regulations  will  be  iron-bound  enough  to 
protect  all  branches  of  the  trade  and  assure  le¬ 
gitimate  profits. 

Consumers  here,  despite  talk  of  shortage  of 
fuel  and  very  little  surplus,  are  apparently  not 
worried.  There  was  no  sign  of  excited  demand 
here  the  present  week.  Many  of  the  coal  men 
are  undoubtedly  delivering  just  enough  contract 
coal  to  keep  certain  consumers  moving,  but  even 
this  does  not  stir  an  uneasy  feeling.  The  deliv¬ 
eries  were  easier  over  both  the  M’estern  Mary¬ 
land  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads,  but  the 
Pennsylvania  is  still  far  short  of  hopes. 

Hard  coal  supplies  are  considerably  more  lib¬ 
eral  here  just  at  present.  The  Western  Mary¬ 
land  railroad  has  added  greatly  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  deliveries  in  this  regard.  Retail  coal  men 
here  caught  up  on  a  few  of  their  many  back 
orders  during  the  week,  and  the  period  was  quite 
busy'  as  compared  w'ith  some  previous  weeks. 
There  is  considerable  complaint  as  to  slate  de¬ 
posits  in  much  of  the  coal  coming  through,  the 
usual  care  in  preparation  being  often  lacking. 
More  schedule  coal  is  coming  through  too,  al¬ 
though  premium  paying  is  still  quite  a  factor 
in  the  market. 


The  R.  E.  Lee  &  Jones  Coal  Company  has  filed 
notice  of  change  in  incorporation  title  to  the 
Somerset  Coal  Company. 
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New  England  Trade 

Boston,  August  9 — (Special  Correspondence)  — 
New  England’s  receipts  of  anthracite  and  bitu¬ 
minous  during  the  past  week  have  continued 
fairly  large.  Those  at  Boston  have  been  below 
normal,  but  those  at  some  of  the  more  important 
inland  all-rail  cities  and  towns  have  been  satis¬ 
factory.  For  that  reason  the  local  wholesale 
trade  is  fairly  busy  and  contented. 

Indications  point  strongly  to  a  better  demand 
for  spot  bituminous  within  the  near  future.  Pro¬ 
ducers  of  New  River  and  Pocahontas  as  well  as 
Pennsylvania  coals  all  report  more  looking  around 
by  consumers  in  the  market  for  supplies  than 
has  been  the  case  before  in  weeks.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  however,  if  New  River  and  Pocahontas 
shippers  will  materially  benefit  by  any  increase  in 
the  spot  demand  for  most  of  them  have  already 
sold  on  contract  all  the  coal  they  can  possibly 
produce  for  several  months  to  come.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  shippers  are  in  a  better  position  to  accept 
spot  business  than  others  are,  provided,  of  course, 
they  are  able  to  maintain  production  on  its  present 
basis.  The  inquiry  for  spot  coal  comes  from  all 
classes  of  consumers,  but  more  especially  from 
those  who,  during  the  past  month  or  two,  have 
been  getting  supplies  by  rail.  They  now  want 
cargo  lots  on  a  basis  of  $3  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines, 
and  the  aggregate  tonnage  desired  is  quite  large. 
I'he  two  most  important  factors  in  the  market 
are  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  New  Haven  rail¬ 
roads.  Each  company  has  about  450,000  tons  of 
bituminous  in  stock,  enough  to  last  the  Boston  & 
Maine  a  full  three  months,  and  the  New  Haven 
possibly  eighty  to  eighty-five  days.  The  roads 
have  contracts  that  run  some  time  yet,  but  they 
are  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  both  can  use  at 
least  500,000  tons  each. 

The  loading  situation  at  Hampton  Roads  ports 
has  not  improved.  In  fact  the  supply  recently 
has  decreased  somewhat.  The  pooling  arrange¬ 
ment  is  in  effect,  but  so  far  New  England  con¬ 
sumers  have  not  received  much  of  such  coals.  It 
is  practically  impossible  to  get  a  line  on  repre¬ 
sentative  New  River  and  Pocahontas  prices  at 
Mystic  Wharf  because  of  the  few  sales  there. 
The  only  buying  is  by  consumers  who  happen  to 
get  pinched  for  supplies,  and  prices  paid  natur¬ 
ally  depend  entirely  on  how  urgent  the  need  is. 
Some  coal  has  sold  recently  at  Hampton  Roads  at 
$5.14  a  ton  f.  o.  b.,  or  on  a  basis  of  $3  a  ton  on 
cars  at  the  mines.  Some  sales  of  spot  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  by  middle  houses  are  reported  on  a  basis 
of  $5  a  ton  on  cars  at  the  mines,  but  the  rank 
and  file  of  producers  are  sticking  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  price.  Canada  is  buying  large  amounts  of 
Pennsylvania  and  is  having  no  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  supplies  because  it  is  not  restricted  on  price. 
Mr.  Storrow  has  presented  to  Chairman  Peabody 
of  the  National  Committee  facts  bearing  on  this 
situation,  and  asks  the  committee  to  put  some 
restrictions  on  Canadian  shipments  or  put  into 
effect  some  other  remedy  to  become  effective  at 
once  so  that  New  England’s  supply  will  not  be 
cut  off.  One  of  the  features  of  the  all-rail  market 
recently  has  been  the  shipments  as  far  north  as 
Presque  Isle,  a  most  uncommon  thing. 

Solid-train  shipments  of  anthracite  into  New 
England  early  in  the  week  were  praetically  sus¬ 
pended  owing  to  the  fact  that  cars  were  utilized 
to  ship  bituminous  to  Canada.  Within  the  past 
two  or  three  days,  however,  they  have  resumed 
on  a  fairly  large  scale.  The  movement  of  regu¬ 
lar  big  company  anthracite  has  held  up  well,  in 
fact  some  local  agents  report  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  along  these  lines.  Then,  too,  independent 
coal  is  coming  more  freely,  shippers  evidently 
feeling  that  the  Government  will  do  nothing  more 
within  the  near  future  in  regard  to  prices.  Big 
companies  are  doing  business  on  about  the  fol¬ 
lowing  f .  o.  b.  mine  basis :  Stove  $4.60,  nut  $4.65, 
egg  $4.35,  pea  $4.20,  No.  1  buckwheat  $3.50.  In¬ 
dependents  are  getting  premiums  and  generally 
quote  on  a  f.  o.  b.  mine  basis  as  follows ;  Stove 
$5.35,  nut  $5.45,  egg  $5.25,  pea  $4.65. 

Although  freight  rates  have  not  changed  mater¬ 
ially,  the  marine  freight  rate  market  has  been 
considerably  upset  by  the  proposed  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  marine  transportation  by  the  Shipping  Board. 
Rates  from  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston  are  about 
$2.50  a  ton,  from  New  York  to  Boston  $1.75, 
from  New  York  to  Providence  $1.40,  and  from 
New  York  to  Pawtucket  about  ten  cents  a  ton 
more. 

New  England  Trade  Notes 

The  Hinckley  Coal  Company,  of  Boston,  with 
$25,000  capital,  has  been  granted  a  Massachusetts 
charter.  Frank  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Worcester  is 
president,  treasurer  and  clerk  of  the  company. 

The  Staples  Coal  Company  of  Boston,  accord¬ 


ing  to  a  statement  filed  with  the  Massachusetts 
secretary  of  state,-  on  March  31,  last,  had  total 
assets  and  liabilities  of  $910,119,  as  compared 
with  $822,442  on  March  31,  1910. 

The  July  output  of  the  Boston  Consolidated 
Gas  Company  was  402,079,000  cubic  feet,  or  11.9 
per  cent  greater  than  that  for  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.  The  June  output  was  439,- 
212,000,  arid  the  May,  479,943,000  cubic  feet. 

'I'he  Massachusetts  commissioner  of  weights 
and  measures  has  started  a  crusade  against  ice 
companies.  Last  week  four  warrants  were  issued 
for  drivers  in  the  employ  of  the  Independent  Ice 
Company  of  Winthrop  for  giving  short  weight. 

ririvers  and  helpers  employed  by  the  Boston 
Ice  Company  in  Brookline  are  out  on  strike  for 
an  increase  of  $5  a  week.  Residents  and  store¬ 
keepers  were  obliged  to  get  their  supply  of  ice 
at  the  railroad  yard. 

During  the  recent  hot  weather  spell  that  spread 
over  New  England  and  caused  many  places  of 
business  to  suspend  two  or  more  days,  Patrick 
Gallagher,  a  shoveler  employed  by  the  Locke 
Coal  Company,  Melrose,  and  Everett  L.  Lardner, 
employed  at  the  coke  works  in  South  Everett, 
were  overcome  and  died  of  the  heat. 

Walter  G.  Africa,  James  A.  Wellman  and 
Mayor  Harry  W.  Spaulding  have  been  appointed 
a  committee  to  investigate  and  report  to  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Subcommittee  on  Fuel  on  the  coal  sit¬ 
uation  at  Manchester,  N.  H.  The  committee  will 
ascertain  the  amount  of  coal  in  stock  in  Man¬ 
chester  dealers’  hands. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  barge  Manataway 
was  threatened  with  destruction  as  a  two-alarm 
fire  was  fought  last  week  in  the  hoist  at  the  City 
Coal  Company  plant.  New  Bedford.  The  barge 
was  saved,  but  the  coal  plant  was  damaged  to  the 
extent  of  several  thousand  dollars. 

The  tugboat  Hugh,  built  at  Philadelphia,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Purdy  Towboat  Company 
of  Boston  from  her  Rockland,  Me.,  owners,  and 
will  be  brought  to  Boston  to  be  used  in  harbor 
and  bay  towing.  The  price  paid  is  said  to  have 
been  about  $9,000.  The  Hugh  is  fifty-five  feet 
long  and  thirteen  feet  beam. 

Application  has  been  made  to  have  the  $3,500,- 
000  stock  of  the  Pond  Creek  Coal  Company  and 
the  150,000  common  and  100,000  preferred  shares 
of  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Company  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  It  is  believed  the 
New  York  listing  committee  will  take  action  on 
the  matter  within  the  next  week. 

Benjamin  T.  Hinckley,  who  for  several  years 
past  has  been  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroad,  has  entered  the  coal  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  the  Hinckley  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  to  deal  in  a  wholesale  way  in  anthracite, 
bituminous  and  coke.  His  specialty  will  be  bitu¬ 
minous.  His  offices  are  located  at  No.  112  Water 
street,  Boston. 

Mr.  Hinckley,  before  being  connected  with  the 
Boston  &  Maine,  was  associated  with  the  New 
Haven  road  as  engineer  of  tests,  and  before  that 
with  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  Naturally  his 
services  with  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  New 
Haven  roads  brought  him  into  contact  with  all 
of  the  important  coal  producers  of  the  country 
as  well  as  the  leading  industries  of  New  England. 

Such  an  experience  cannot  be  anything  but  to 
his  advantage  and  his  wide  circle  of  friends  in 
and  out  of  the  trade  are  wishing  him  success. 


Buffalo  Trade 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  9. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  shipments  of  anthracite  by  lake 
from  this  port  are  still  heavy,  even  for  mid¬ 
summer,  being  for  the  week,  154,875  tons,  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows :  66,600  tons  to  Duluth-Supe¬ 
rior,  29,850  tons  to  Milwaukee,  29,475  tons  to 
Chicago,  11,000  tons  to  Sheboygan,  8,800  tons  to 
Canadian  ports,  3,500  tons  to  Hancock,  3,000  tons 
to  Green  Bay  and  2,650  tons  to  Houghton. 

Freight  rates  remain  strong,  as  follows :  forty- 
two  and  a  half  cents  to  Duluth,  fifty  cents  to 
Milwaukee,  sixty  cents  to  Chicago,  and  seventy- 
five  cents  to  Green  Bay,  Sheboygan,  Hancock 
and  Houghton. 

Lake  shipments  for  July  were  475,725  tons,  as 
against  357,495  tons  for  July  last  season.  The 
shipments  for  the  season  to  August  were  1,583,570 
tons  and  for  last  season  to  the  same  date  they 
were  1,226,101  tons. 

Consumers  of  anthracite  are  as  eager  for 
supplies  as  ever,  but  there  is  no  real  shortage  and 
if  the  shippers  go  on  as  they  have  done  so  far 
there  ought  to  be  none.  The  plan  is  to  distribute 
the  coal  about  as  it  was  sold  last  year.  If  it  were 
to  be  given  out  as  it  is  demanded  by  dealers 


and  consumers  soon  one  section  would  be  over¬ 
supplied  and  another  would  be  without  any.  It 
is  reported  that  the  demand  in  the  northwest  is 
much  what  it  is  here.  Though  lake  shipments 
are  good  it  is  impossible  to  keep  any  amount  in 
the  dock  yards. 

The  bituminous  trade  presents  many  problems. 
The  prices  are  steadying  down  slowly  to  the 
Government  regulation  of  $3  for  slack  and  $3.50 
for  sizes  at  the  mines.  This,  with  twenty-five 
cents  to  the  jobber,  adding  the  freight,  which  is 
$1.25  to  $1.40,  makes  the  price  to  the  consumer. 
As  a  rule  the  jobber  accepted  the  regulation  at 
once  without  demur,  though  it  was  less  than  he 
had  received  of  late  as  a  rule.  The  jobber  had 
become  very  tired  of  the  practices  of  certain 
operators,  who  would  partly  fill  an  order,  then 
withdraw  the  price  and  next  day  set  a  higher 
one.  The  action  of  the  Government  put  an  end 
to  that  and  satisfied  the  consumer,  unless  he  had 
made  contracts  at  prices  higher  than  $3,  which-  is 
sometimes  the  case. 

There  has  been  an  effort  to  keep  up  former 
prices  in  Canada,  as  no  restriction  was  made  to 
that  trade,  but  Canadians  were  quick  to  resent 
the  move  and  refused  to  pay  the  asking  prices. 
The  coal  accumulated  badly  and  soon  the  rail¬ 
roads  began  to  embargo  their  cars  and  cut  off 
the  shipments.  Cars  are  as  scarce  as  ever  and 
the  fall  is  sure  to  make  them  scarcer  than  ever 
before. 

Buffalo  Trade  Briefs 

F.  J.  Durdan  paid  another  trip  to  Pittsburgh 
last  week,  stopping  at  Cleveland  on  the  way.  He 
feels  that  the  situation  demands  close  touch  with 
the  people  who  turn  out  the  coal. 

Some  of  the  anthracite  shippers  report  that 
tonnage  is  scarce.  The  difficulty  is  that  so  little 
grain  is  coming  in  and  the  ore  carriers  ohen 
prefer  to  go  up  light  and  not  wait  for  coal. 

Just  as  the  price  of  coke  began  to  come  down 
to  something  like  par  with  coal  the  oven  dis¬ 
tricts  began  to  announce  an  advance.  It  sells 
here  on  the  basis  of  $15.50  for  seventy-two-hour 
foundry. 

The  railroads  are  putting  in  about  anj-thing 
these  days  that  will  carry  coal.  One  local  jobber 
complains  that  one  day  the  coal  comes  in  flat- 
bottomed  cars,  which  are  expensive  to  unload  and 
perhaps  next  day  there  will  be  a  lot  of  seventy- 
ton  cars,  which  he  hardly  knows  what  to  do  with. 

The  local  coal  committees  which  are  to  take 
care  of  the  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’ 
Convention,  which  is  to  be  held  here  September 
13-15,  have  now  been  made  up  by  Chairmen  J.  S. 
Hamilton,  C.  L.  Couch  and  A.  H.  Tracy,  Jr.,  and 
meetings  are  being  held  in  the  various  coal  offices. 


Denver  Trade 

Denver,  August  9. —  (Special  Correspondence.) 

— A  good  demand  for  all  grades  continues  in 
this  market.  Operators  and  jobbers  report  more  j 

bookings  from  country  points  during  the  week  1 

just  closed  than  during  any  similar  period  of  the  » 
summer.  Local  retailers  are  making  every  effort  ; 
to  supply  the  demand  from  domestic  consumers 
and  are  several  weeks  behind  on  deliveries,  the  : 
most  of  them  bookings  for  July  delivery. 

The  almost  complete  tieup  of  the  lumber  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  northwest  by  the  I.  W.  W.  move¬ 
ment  has  released  a  considerable  number  of 
cars  to  this  section  and  the  movement  of  coal  ;; 
in  the  past  week  has  been  greatly  improved.  This  > 
help,  however,  is  regarded  as  only  temporary. 

Lignite  tonnage  is  showing  steady  gains,  and  1- 
tonnage  in  the  northern  district  this  week  will  J 
reach  almost  seventy-five  per  cent  of  normal.  ! 
Much  of  the  increase  is  due  to  threshing  demand. 

All  bituminous  mines  are  recording  an  output  » I 
from  sixty  to  eighty-five  per  cent  of  normal, 
the  only  retarding  factor  in  the  output  being  the  »| 
labor  and  car  shortage.  j 

The  threatened  walkout  of  United  Mine  Work-  »i 
ers  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company’s  mines  ei 
has  not  materialized,  and  the  issue  is  still  hang-  i' 
ing  fire.  Federal  mediators  appointed  by  the 
department  of  commerce  and  labor  are  now  lab¬ 
oring  to  bring  the  two  sides  together  for  an¬ 
other  conference,  and  are  also  trying  to  secure 
some  adjustment  of  the  trouble  in  New  Mexico. 
Conservative  operators  do  not  believe  that  labor  j 
will  prejudice  their  cause  by  a  strike  in  Colo-  i 
rado  at  this  time.  The  public,  however,  is  taking  n 
no  chances  by  holding  back  their  orders. 

Prices  for  lignite  coal,  f.  o.  b.  mines,  are  un-  .i 
changed  from  last  w-eek,  as  follows :  Denver  ;t 
delivery,  lump,  $3  to  $3.50;  mine  run.  $2  to  $2.15;  ' 
slack,  $1.50  to  $1.60.  Country  delivery,  lump,  i 
$3.25  to  $3.75 ;  mine  run,  $2.15 ;  slack.  $1.60. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  August  9th. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — There  is  some  increasing  interest  in 
domestic  stocking,  but  this  branch  of  the  trade 
still  remains  slow,  dealers  being  held  back  by  the 
indifference  of  the  householder.  The  higher  cost 
of  coal  as  compared  with  former  days  makes  a 
strain  upon  the  capital  of  a  good  portion  of  the 
dealer  trade,  when  stocks  remain  idle  in  their 
own  bins.  Some  quickening  is  noticeable  in  the 
general  steam  trade.  It  falls  below  anything  like 
strong  demand,  however. 

This  does  not  prevent  production  going  on  at  as 
full  capacity  as  mines  are  able  to  load,  as  the 
lake  trade  moves  along  as  strong  as  ever.  There 
seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  glutting  it.  Owing 
to  the  big  shortage  which  it  now  seems  evident 
will  prevail  in  the  northwest,  the  tendency  is  to 
give  it  the  right  of  way,  as  a  policy  of  fairness, 
under  the  new  spirit  animating  the  coal  trade 
and  which  would  prevent  bringing  it  into  any 
just  censure  for  failing  to  take  the  good  of  the 
whole  country  into  account.  There  is  some  criti¬ 
cism  of  big  steam  users  who  show  a  greed  in 
stocking  up  far  in  advance  of  their  requirements 
and  holding  a  big  tonnage  in  storage. 

Nearly  a  normal  car  supply  in  the  Hocking  field 
is  giving  a  record  output.  Based  on  demand, 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  possibility  of  a  dent 
being  taken  on  the  $3.00  and  $3.50  maximum 
prices  for  Hocking  and  West  Virginia,  and  the 
$3.25  and  $3.75  for  Pomeroy  at  any  time  within 
many  months,  unless  there  is  further  regulation. 
Splint  coals  are  scarce  in  this  market.  The  job¬ 
bing  situation  is  still  unsettled  as  to  the  part  it  is 
to  play  under  the  new  conditions,  with  state  offi¬ 
cials  urging  that  coal  be  bought  direct  of  the 
mines.  Smokeless  has  a  large  unsatisfied  domes¬ 
tic  demand  on  lump  and  egg,  and  future  deliveries 
are  very  uncertain. 

The  Columbus  retail  market  is  now  pretty  well 
settled  down  to  the  new  prices  authorized  by  the 
Ohio  Coal  Clearing  House.  With  the  basis  of 
$5.50  for  Hocking  lump  and  $4.95  for  Hocking 
mine  run,  other  domestic  coals  will  sell  at  the 
same  price,  plus  the  increase  in  freight  rate. 
This  fixes  both  smokeless  and  splint  lump,  as  well 
as  fancy  domestics,  at  one  figure.  Pomeroy  is  an 
exception,  the  price  at  the  mines  being  twenty-five 
cents  a  ton  higher  than  Hocking  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coals.  Stocking  by  consumers  has  increased 
in  volume,  but  is  not  yet  normal  for  the  time 
of  year.  Smokeless  and  anthracite  are  both 
scarce. 


Columbus  News  Notes 

Two  incorporations  belonging  to  the  Maynard 
interests  have  increased  capital  stock  as  follows : 
Superior  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  Columbus,  $300,- 
000  to  $500,000;  Maynard  Coal  Company,  Colum¬ 
bus,  $350,000  to  $500,000. 

The  Columbus  Board  of  Education,  which 
turned  down  the  one  bidder  on  its  10,000-ton  con¬ 
tract  previous  to  federal  regulation,  has  decided 
to  again  advertise  for  bids.  It  expects  to  save 
at  least  $25,000  by  the  wait. 

A  check  for  $1,065.25  has  been  contributed  by 
the  New  York  Coal  Company  to  the  fund  raised 
by  its  employes,  through  General  Superintendent 
Morris,  for  the  Red  Cross  cause.  The  manage¬ 
ment  agreed  to  equal  the  total  of  the  men’s  dona¬ 
tions. 

Columbus  representatives  at  the  recent  confer¬ 
ence  of  operators  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
promote  greater  efficiency  in  mining  and  distrib¬ 
uting  coal,  was  George  H.  Baker,  secretary  of 


the  Maynard  Coal  Company,  and  W.  D.  McKin-, 
ney,  commissioner  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Ex¬ 
change. 

A  sales  office  has  been  opened  at  Cleveland, 
708-710  Rockefeller  building,  by  the  Lorain  Coal 
&  Dock  Company.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  H.  L. 
Gates.  W.  N.  Rawson,  who  has  been  traveling 
northern  Ohio  for  the  company,  will  be  Mr. 
Gates’  assistant,  acting  as  sales  agent  for  the  city 
of  Cleveland. 

H.  Van  Mater,  president  of  the  National  Fuel 
Company,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  was  a  recent  visitor 
in  Columbus.  He  was  attracted  here  by  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Hocking  Valley  railway  would  haul 
5,000,000  tons  of  coal  this  year.  In  company  with 
his  mining  engineer,  he  spent  two  days  in  the 
Hocking  field,  where  he  was  much  impressed  with 
its  relatively  large  production. 

The  Ohio  Coal  Clearing  House  has  fixed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  retail  prices  for  Dayton :  Forked  lump, 
$6.40 shoveled  lump,  $6.20;  mine  run,  $5.75. 
Previous  prices  were  $7.25  for  forked  lump  and 
$6.75  for  mine  run.  The  new  schedule  is  based 
on  higher  freight  rate  into  Dayton,  as  compared 
with  Columbus,  and  means  an  advance  of  seventy 
to  eighty  cents  a  ton  over  the  latter. 

A  new  record  in  the  volume  of  business  in 
July  was  made  by  the  Hocking  Valley  railway. 
For  the  first  time  in  any  month  the  earnings 
passed  the  $1,000,000  mark,  the  exact  figures  be¬ 
ing  $1,030,301.  This  showing  is  due  principally 
to  the  great  volume  of  coal  being  carried.  The 
road  is  now  hauling,  it  is  claimed,  one-seventh 
of  all  the  coal  produced  in  the  state.  The  esti¬ 
mated  coal  tonnage  for  the  year  is  placed  at 
5,000,000  tons. 

Regular  coal  hauling  over  the  new  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Northern  will  not  begin  before  August  20, 
as  there  is  still  a  little  ballasting  to  be  done. 
The  large  party  of  railroad  officials  and  business 
men  which  made  the  trip  to  Portsmouth  by  spe¬ 
cial  train  July  31,  under  the  escort  of  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Caples,  to  witness  the  formal  opening 
ceremonies,  were  much  impressed  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  addition  to  the  coal-carrying  facili¬ 
ties  through  the  Columbus  gateway. 

Not  a  pound  of  coal  for  next  winter’s  needs 
has  been  purchased  yet  for  any  of  the  twenty- 
three  public  institutions  under  control  of  the 
State  Board  of  Administration.  The  appropria¬ 
tion  made  for  the  1917  coal  supply  was  $446,024, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  about  half  the 
amount  necessary.  While  awaiting  an  addition 
to  the  fund,  the  board  is  still  flirting  with  the 
proposition  of  mining  its  own  coal,  with  con¬ 
victs  as  miners.  An  early  decision  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  will  be  made. 

Delegations  of  retail  coal  men  were  here  Tues¬ 
day  from  Youngstown,  Cleveland  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Court  House,  in  conference  with  the  Ohio 
Coal  Clearing  House,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
an  agreement  on  prices  to  the  consumer  in  those 
cities.  The  plan  will  be  followed  up  by  having 
other  points  represented,  until  a  basis  is  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  whole  state.  The  Clearing  House 
states  that  it  is  in  receipt  of  complaints  from 
many  quarters,  claiming  that  exorbitant  prices  are 
being  charged  by  dealers. 

J.  M.  Roan,  director  of  the  Ohio  Coal  Clearing 
House,  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  council  of 
governors’  movement  for  united  action  of  eight 
middle  west  states  on  the  coal  situation.  One 
repon  why  the  plan  would  not  work  out,  he 
thinks,  is  that  under  the  agreement  between  oper¬ 
ators  and  the  National  Council  of  Defense  differ¬ 


ent  prices  were  specified  for  different  states. 
Ohio,  he  says,  is  successfully  solving  its  own 
coal  problem,  both  as  to  prices  and  quantity. 
Governor  Cox,  it  is  unofficially  announced,  will 
take  part  in  the  conference. 

Coal  repositories  and  sidings  filled  with  loaded 
coal  cars  must  not  be  approached  within  500  feet 
by  “camp”  cars  containing  alien  laborers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  ruling  by  the  Ohio  fire  marshal.  The 
same  edict  applies  to  munitions.  He  cites  the  case 
of  a  cut  of  camp  cars  which  by  night  housed  200 
Austrian  workers,  'left  on  a  spur  connecting  with 
an  interlocking  tower,  two  trunk  lines  and  near  a 
culvert  and  sidings  filled  with  coal  cars  and  cars 
bearing  munitions.  These  men  subsequently 
drifted  out  of  employment  two  by  two,  and  the 
fire  marshal  propounds  a  query  as  to  where  they 
went  and  what  information  they  bore  with  them. 

With  the  W.  J.  Hamilton  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany  doing  the  honors,  the  weekly  luncheon  of 
Columbus  wholesale  coal  shippers  on  Friday  last 
was  a  highly  interesting  event.  M.  S.  Connors, 
general  manager  of  the  Hocking  Valley  railway, 
was  the  chief  speaker.  As  showing  the  wonder¬ 
ful  growth  of  the  coal  industry  in  the  Hocking 
valley,  he  stated  that  twenty-five  years  ago  there 
were  but  fifty  operations  on  the  Hocking  Valley 
road,  and  it  was  not  believed  that  many  new 
mines  would  be  opened.  On  May  17  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  there  were  175  tipple  operations  and  in 
addition  wagon  mines  to  the  number  of  102.  Ap¬ 
plications  for  forty-five  switches  and  spurs  were 
now  pending,  and  when  these  were  installed  the 
Hocking  Valley  line  would  have  322  operations. 
Pledging  that  his  company  would  do  everything 
possible  to  promote  its  coal  transportation  service 
during  the  coming  fall  and  winter,  he  asked  the 
cooperation  of  shippers  and  receivers,  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  motive  power  would  have  to  do  the  work,  it 
being  impossible  to  secure  new  motive  power  at 
any  price.  C.  P.  Torry,  superintendent  of  car 
service  of  the  Hocking  Valley,  and  W.  G.  Pen¬ 
nell,  division  freight  agent  for  the  Big  Four, 
also  spoke  on  the  railroad  situation.  Secretary 
B.  F)  Nigh,  of  the  M-O-I  Coal  Association,  told 
of  the  work  being  done  by  Ohio  Coal  Clearing 
House.  F.  W.  Braggins,  president  of  the  Lorain 
Coal  &  Dock  Company,  spoke  on  the  probable 
acute  car  shortage  that  would  occur  this  fall. 
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Railroad  Is  Liable  for  Delay 

With  everybody  complaining  because 
of  delays  in  shipping  goods,  it  may  be 
interesting  and  useful  to  say  something 
about  when  you  can  hold  a  railroad  lia¬ 
ble  for  delay  in  getting  goods  to  you. 
Read  this  letter : 

Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 
Elton  J.  Buckley,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  On  April  18,  1917,  I  bought 
a  shipment  of  green  goods  frorn  a  firm 
in  Philadelphia,  and  it  didn’t  arrive  here 
until  April  23,  making  a  delay  of  five 
days.  Before  receiving  the  goods  I  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  freight  bill  be  marked 
“five  days  in  transit  and  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion.”  Then,  after  securing  the  way¬ 
bill,  which  was  marked  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railway  Co.,  and  after  haying 
my  bill  sworn  to  by  a  notary  public,  I 
then  made  a  claim  to  the  Central  Rail¬ 
road  Co.,  as  the  freight  bill  was  made 
out  to  that  company. 

I  have  just  received  the  following  let¬ 
ter  from  the  claim  agent : 

Having  further  referred  to  your  claim 
of  May  1st,  covering  alleged  damage  to 
shipment  of  pineapples,  etc.,  advise  that 
we  have  investigated  the  handling  of 
this  shipment  while  in  the  possession  of 
the  carriers  and  we  find  that  there  was 
a  delay  at  Easton  transfer,  due  to  con¬ 
gestion  over  which  the  carriers  have  no 
control.  Therefore,  we  will  be  obliged 
to  disallow  your  claim,  and  we  are  re¬ 
turning  your  bill  invoice  and  original 
bill  of  lading  and  must  ask  you  that  you 
allow  our  records  to  remain  closed. 

W.  H.  Druse, 

Freight  Claim  Agent. 

As  our  waybill  was  marked  Phillips¬ 
burg,  N.  J.,  we  do  not  see  why  we  should 
be  responsible  for  the  delay  in  Easton, 
Pa. 

Please  give  us  your  advice  on  this 
matter.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  sue 
the  Central  Railroad  Co.?  We  do  not 
want  to  lose  the  damages,  so  would  like 
to  know  the  best  course  to  pursue.  I 
remain.  Yours  truly, 

Adam  Martin. 

This  is  somewhat  of  a  typical  case. 
Perishable  goods  are  delayed  in  ship¬ 
ment  and  deteriorate  en  route.  Result : 
a  loss  directly  to  the  delay.  Who  is 
responsible? 

Naturally  a  railroad  company  protects 
itself  in  every  way  it  can  in  its  bill  of 
lading.  Touching  the  question  of  delay, 
practically  all  bills  of  lading  contain  the 
following : 

No  carrier  or  party  in  possession  of 
any  of  the  property  herein  described 
shall  be  liable  for  any  loss  thereof  or 
damage  thereto  or  delay  caused  by  the 
act  of  God,  the  public  enemy,  quaran¬ 
tine,  the  authority  of  law,  or  the  act  or 
default  of  the  shipper  or  owner,  or  for 
differences  in  the  weights  of  grain,  seed, 
or  other  commodities  caused  by  natural 
shrinkage  or  discrepancies  in  elevator 
weights.  For  loss,  damage,  or  delay 
caused  by  fire  occurring  after  forty- 
eight  hours  (exclusive  of  legal  holidays) 
after  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  at  destination  or  at  port  of  export 
(if  intended  for  export)  has  been  duly 
sent  or  given,  the  carrier’s  liability  shall 
he  that  of  warehouseman  only.  Except 
in  case  of  negligence  of  the  carrier  or 
party  in  possession  (and  the  burden  to 
prove  freedom  from  such  negligence 
shall  be  on  the  carrier  or  party  in  pos¬ 
session).  the  carrier  or  party  in  posses¬ 
sion  shall  not  be  liable  for  loss,  damage, 
or  delay  occurring  while  the  property  is 
stopped  and  held  in  transit  upon  request 
of  the  shipper  owner,  or  party  entitled 
to  make  such  request;  or  resulting  from 
a  defect  or  vice  in  the  property  or  from 
riots  or  strikes.  When  in  accordance 
with  general  custom,  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  property,  or  when  at  the 
request  of  the  shipper  the  property  is 


transported  in  open  cars,  the  carrier  or 
party  in  possession  (except  in  case  of 
loss  or  damage  by  fire,  in  which  case  the 
liability  shall  be  the  same  as  though  the 
property  had  been  carried  in  closed 
cars)  shall  be  liable  for  negligence,  and 
the  burden  to  prove  freedom  frorn  such 
negligence  shall  be  on  the  carrier  or 
party  in  possession. 

No  carrier  shall  be  liable  for  loss, 
damage,  or  injury  not  occurring  on  its 
own  road  or  its  portion  of  the  through 
route,  nor  after  said  property  has  been 
delivered  to  the  next  carrier,  except  as 
such  liability  is  or  may  be  imposed  by 
law,  but  nothing  contained  in  this  bill 
of  lading  shall  be  deemed  to  exempt  the 
initial  carrier  from  any  such  liability  so 
imposed. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  in  the 
bill  of  lading,  and  in  spite  of  them,  a 
railroad  that  forwards  goods,  if  there 
is  no  contract  requiring  delivery  within 
a  certain  period,  is  held  liable  by  the 
settled  law,  to  make  shipment  within  a 
“reasonable  time”  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case. 

The  following  is  from  a  leading  case ; 

In  the  absence  of  a  special  contract 
binding  the  carrier  to  deliver  within  a 
specified  time,  mere  delay  in  transporta¬ 
tion  does  not  create  any  liability  on  a 
railroad  to  respond  in  damages.  The 
carrier  is  bound  to  use  reasonable  dili¬ 
gence  and  care  and  only  negligence  will 
make  it  liable,  without  a  specified  time  in 
the  contract.  The  shipper  assumes  the 
risk  of  unavoidable  accidents  and  of 
usual  and  ordinary  delays  incident  to 
the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  carrier’s 
l)usiness.  Nevertheless,  if  damage  re¬ 
sults  from  failure,  without  good  cause 
to  deliver  the  goods  at  their  destination, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  carrier  is 
liable  for  such  damage.  The  law  de¬ 
clares  that  the  goods  must  be  delivered 
within  reasonable  time. 

Deciding  what  is  a  reasonable  time  is 
not  particularly  difficult  in  the  average 
case,  for  the  court  simply  takes  proof 
of  the  time  it  usually  takes.  If  it  has 
taken  longer  than  usual  in  the  particular 
case,  and  the  shipper  or  receiver  has 
lost  by  it,  it  is  up  to  the  railroad  to  tell 
why  it  took  longer. 

There  are  several  good  excuses  which 
the  railroad  can  offer,  all  of  which  will 
absolve  it  from  liability.  For  instance, 
any  of  the  following: 

1.  We  hadn’t  enough  facilities. 

2.  The  delay  was  caused  by  an  act  of 
God,  such  as  the  train  being  struck  by 
lightning. 

3.  The  delay  was  caused  by  freight 
congestion  due  to  weather  conditions. 

4.  There  was  an  unexpected  rush  of 
business  which  tied  us  up. 

5.  The  delay  was  caused  by  strikes  or 
mobs. 

6.  The  delay  was  caused  by  unavoid¬ 
able  accident. 

7.  The  delay  was  caused  by  some 
other  cause  entirely  beyond  our  control. 

If  the  railroad  can  prove  any  of  these 
it  is  not  liable,  no  matter  how  great  the 
delay  was,  or  how  large  the  loss. 

But  if  the  delay  was  caused  by  any  of 
the  following  conditions,  the  railroad  is 
not  excused :  When  the  delay  is  due  to 
a  wreck  caused  by  the  railroad’s  own 
negligence;  or  when  goods  are  carried 
past  their  destination,  causing  delay;  or 
when  the  road  has  accepted  goods  for 
shipment,  knowing  it  could  not  ship 
within  the  time;  or  when  it  refuses  to 
place  a  car  in  position  to  be  unloaded 
quickly ;  or  when  it  unloads  an  engine 
or  uses  one  that  it  knows  is  defective; 
or,  in  case  of  perishable  goods,  where  it 
fails  to  get  them  to  market,  when  it 
could  do  so  by  transferring  them  to 
another  train. 

Many  factors  influence  the  question  of 
what  is  a  reasonable  time.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  goods  influences  it — a  reason¬ 


able  time  for  perishable  goods  is  shorter 
than  for  a  reasonable  time  for  iron,  or 
hardware  or  dry  goods.  The  special 
conditions  set  forth  above — weather,  rush 
of  business,  etc.,  influence  it  and  in¬ 
crease  the  “reasonable  time”  over  what 
it  would  be  in  normal  times. 

Of  course,  even  where  the  delay  came 
from  one  of  the  causes  that  would  ordi¬ 
narily  exonerate  a  railroad  from  blame, 
the  road  may  still  be  liable — if  it  knew 
when  it  accepted  the  shipment  that  a 
condition  existed  which  would  cause  de¬ 
lay,  and  did  not  tell  the  shipper. 

Another  thing — if  there  is  a  delay, 
whether  it  is  the  railroad’s  fault  or  not, 
it  is  the  railroad’s  duty  to  protect  the 
goods  en  route  in  every  way  it  can.  Un¬ 
der  the  cases  this  means  taking  the  high¬ 
est  care  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  shipper  must  show  that  his  goods 
took  longer  than  usual,  and  that  the  rail¬ 
road’s  negligence  was  responsible  for 
that.  If  the  delay  was  caused  by  some¬ 
thing  wholly  beyond  the  railroad’s  con¬ 
trol,  it  is  not  liable. 

Of  course,  if  the  railroad  has  made  a 
special  contract  to  deliver  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  nothing  whatever  will  excuse 
its  failure,  not  even  an  act  of  God. 
{Copyright,  August,  1917,  by  Elton  J. 

Buckley.) 


Railroad  Coal  in  ipi6 

Figures  compiled  by  C.  E.  Lesher,  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Interior  Department,  show  that  136,000,- 
000  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  6,735,000 
net  tons  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  and 
32,950  tons  of  coke  were  used  by  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States  in  1916. 
The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  used  by  the  railroads  in 
1916  was  14,000,000  tons,  which  was  11.5 
per  cent  more  than  in  1915.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  anthracite 
by  the  railroads  was  but  535,000  net  tons. 


or  8.5  per  cent.  There  was  an  increase 
in  railroad  consumption  of  nearly  4,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  from  Illinois,  about 
2,800,000  from  Ohio,  and  of  4,800,000 
from  West  Virginia.  The  quantity  of 
coal  from  Pennsylvania  used  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  decreased  nearly  3,000,000  tons. 

The  quantity  of  bituminous  coal  used 
by  the  railroads  in  the  eastern  district 
increased  from  56,500,000  to  62,700,000, 
or  1 1  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the 
southern  district  was  from  22,000,000  to 
23,300,000,  or  5.1  per  cent  and  in  the 
western  district  from  43,-500,000  to  50,- 
000,000,  or  15  per  cent.  The  total  quan¬ 
tity  of  bituminous  coal  used  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  was  about  27  per  cent  of  the  total 
production,  as  against  28  per  cent  in 
1915.  The  Pennsylvania  anthracite  used 
by  the  railroads  in  1916  was  7.7  per  cent 
of  the  total  anthracite  produced,  and  the 
combined  bituminous  and  anthracite 
used,  142,735,000  tons,  was  24  per  cent 
of  the  output,  the  same  as  in  1915. 


Shortage  in  New  Zealand 

Consul-General  Alfred  A.  Winslow 
reports  that : 

“During  the  last  few  months  there 
has  been  trouble  between  the  coal  min¬ 
ers  and  their  emploj’ers  in  New  Zealand, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  a  shortage 
in  the  coal  supply.  The  government  has 
taken  the  question  iji  hand,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  has  endeavored  to  adjust 
matters.  Many  industries  are  handi¬ 
capped  for  want  of  sufficient  coal,  in¬ 
cluding  gas  and  electric  plants.  It  is 
difficult  even  to  get  imports  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  but  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  delivery  of  30,000  tons  of 
coal  per  month  for  a  time  at  least.  Dur¬ 
ing  1914,  518,070  tons  were  imported,  as 
compared  with  293,956  tons  for  1916. 
During  the  first  three  months  of  1917 
there  were  515,142  tons  of  coal  mined  in 
New  Zealand,  as  compared  with  637,155 
tons  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1916.” 
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President  Wilson  Assumes  Control  of  Coal 

Under  the  Provisions  of  the  Lever  Food  Bill  He  Becomes  the 
Autocrat  of  the  Coal  Fields  with  Unlimited  Powers  Everywhere 


The  so-called  Lever  food  bill,  which  carries 
complete  control  over  coal,  was,  as  we  indicated  in 
last  week’s  paper,  passed  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  was  signed  by  President  Wilson. 
The  statute  does  not  say  when  it  shall  go  into 
effect.  It  is  assumed,  therefore,  that  it  became 
effective  instantly  upon  its  passage  and  is  now  a 
law. 

There  are  some  provisions  in  the  new  bill  which 
will  need  a  great  deal  of  careful  study  by  the  coal 
men.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  has 
to  do  with  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  as  to  the 
exact  routine  to  be  followed  and  as  to  who  will 
get  the  job  of  fixing  coal  prices  and  of  providing 
the  other  regulation  for  the  coal  industry. 

The  first  section,  for  example,  gives  the  Presi¬ 
dent  power  to  control  food,  feed,  fuel  and  other 
things  and  then  adds  : 

“For  such  purposes  the  instrumentalities,  means, 
methods,  powers,  authorities,  duties,  obligations, 
prohibitions  hereinafter  set  forth  are  ereated,  es¬ 
tablished,  conferred  and  prescribed.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  make  such  regulations  and  to 
issue  such  orders  as  are  essential^  effectively  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.” 

Choosing  the  Regulators 

This  section  clearly  indicates  that  if  the  board, 
designated  by  the  President,  had  not  the  power 
prior  to  the  passage  of  this  law,  the  new  statute 
confers  that  power.  To  indicate  how  much  lati¬ 
tude  the  President  has  in  the  matter  of  selecting 
the  regulators,  we  quote  section  2  as  follows: 

“Sec.  2'.  That  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act  the  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
any  voluntary  arrangements  or  agreements,  to  cre¬ 
ate  and  use  any  agency  or  agencies,  to  accept  the 
services  of  any  person  without  compensation,  to 
co-operate  with  any  agency  or  person,  to  utilize 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government,  and 
to  co-ordinate  their  activities  so  as  to  avoid  any 
preventable  loss  or  duplication  of  effort  or  funds.” 

This  states  definitely  that  the  President  may 
utilize  any  department  or  agency  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  he  may  use  none  of  them.  He  may  com¬ 
bine  several  of  them  and  force  certain  bureaus  to 
co-ordinate  their  efforts  to  avoid  waste  motion. 
Since  sections  one  and  two  refer  to  the  method 
to  be  followed  in  the  regulation  of  food,  feed  and 
fuel,  it  is  clearly  intended  by  Congress  that  the 
President,  under  this  section,  may  use  any  instru¬ 
mentality  in  the  government  that  he  may  elect. 

However,  the  Pomerene  amendment  to  this  bill 
which  regulates  coal  in  detail,  starts  in  with  sec¬ 
tion  25.  That  seems  to  indicate  a  very  definite 
disposal  of  control  over  coal  in  these  words ; 

“Said  authority  and  power  may  be  exercised  by 
him  in  each  case  through  the  agency  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  during  the  war  or  for 
such  part  of  said  time  as  in  his  judgment  may  be 
necessary.” 

The  one  word  in  this  sentence  which  is  deter¬ 
mining  is  the  word  “may.”  If  it  had  been  the 
imperative  word  “shall”  of  the  statute  it  would 
have  obliged  the  President  to  use  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Since  the  word  “may”  was 
used,  this  part  of  the  statute  does  not  conflict  with 
Section  Two  previously  quoted. 

Fixing  Cost  of  Supplies 

.\nother  mighty  important  thing  is  that  the 
Lever  food  bill,  while  regulating  coal  in  detail, 
gives  the  President  the  right  to  regulate  the  cost 
of  mine  supplies.  This  is  very  clearly  brought  out 
in  Section  One  of  the  bill.  It  is  as  follows : 

“Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  by  reason  of  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  war,  it  is  essential  to  the 
national  security  and  defense,  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  assure  an 


adequate  supply  and  equitable  distribution,  and 
to  facilitate  the  movement  of  foods,  feeds,  fuel, 
including  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas,  and  fertilizer 
and  fertilizer  ingredients,  tools,  utensils,  imple¬ 
ments,  machinery,  and  equipment  required  for  the 
actual  production  of  foods,  feeds,  and  fuel,  here¬ 
after  in  this  act  called  necessaries;  to  prevent, 
locally  or  generally,  scarcity,  monopolization, 
hoarding,  injurious  speculation,  manipulations, 
and  private  controls,  affecting  such  supply,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  movement;  and  to  establish  and 
maintain  governmental  control  of  such  necessaries 
during  the  war.  For  such  purposes  the  instru¬ 
mentalities,  means,  methods,  powers,  authorities, 
duties,  obligations,  and  prohibitions  hereinafter 
set  forth  are  created,  established,  conferred,  and 
prescribed.  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
such  regulations  and  to  issue  such  orders  as  are 
essential  effectively  to  earry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act.” 

The  most  important  change  made  in  the  Pomer¬ 
ene  amendment  since  we  published  it  three  weeks 
ago  was  the  elimination  of  part  of  the  sentence 
which  gave  the  President  the  right  to  regulate  the 
price  of  coal  and  the  coal  business  generally  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  for  one  year  thereafter The  new 
bill  confines  the  regulation  to  the  period  of  the 
war,  making  it  essentially  a  war  measure,  as  is 
also  forcefully  stated  in  the  opening  section  just 
quoted.  There  have  been  some  other  changes_  in 
the  bill,  for  which  reason  we  are  reproducing 
herewith  that  part  of  it  beginning  with  section  25 
and  continuing  to  the  end,  which  has  to  do  with 
the  regulation  of  coal. 

The  Coal  Control  Bill 

“Sec.  25.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and 
empowered,  whenever  and  wherever  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  necessary  for  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the 
war,  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  and  coke,  wherever 
and  whenever  sold,  either  by  producer  or  dealer, 
to  establish  rules  for  the  regulation  of  and  to 
regulate  the  method  of  production,  sale,  shipment, 
distribution,  apportionment,  or  storage  thereof 
among  dealers  and  consumers,  domestic  or  for¬ 
eign  ;  said  authority  and  power  may  be  exercised 
by  him  in  each  case  through  the  agency  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  during  the  war  or  for 
sueh  part  of  said  time  as  in  his  judgment  may  be 
necessary. 

“That  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  any 
such  producer  or  dealer  fails  or  neglects  to  con¬ 
form  to  such  prices  or  regulations,  or  to  conduct 
his  business  efficiently  under  the  regulations  and 
control  of  the  President  as  aforesaid,  or  conducts 
it  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest, 
then  the  President  is  hereby  authorized^  and  em¬ 
powered  in  every  such  case  to  requisition  and 
take  over  the  plant,  business,  and  all  appurte¬ 
nances  thereof  belonging  to  such  producer  or 
dealer  as  a  going  concern,  and  to  operate  or  cause 
the  same  to  be  operated  in  such  manner  and 
through  such  agency  as  he  may  direct  during  the 
period  of  the  war  or  for  such  part  of  said  time  as 
in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary. 

“That  any  producer  or  dealer  whose  plant,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  appurtenances  shall  havq  been  requisi¬ 
tioned  or  taken  over  by  the  President  shall  be 
paid  a  just  compensation  for  the  use  thereof  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  that  the  same  may  be  requisitioned 
or  taken  over  as  aforesaid,  which  compensation 
the  President  shall  fix  or  cause  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

“That  if  the  prices  so  fixed,  or  if,  in  the  case 
of  the  taking  over  or  requisitioning  of  the  mines 
or  business  of  any  such  producer  or  dealer,  the 
compensation  therefor  as  determined  by  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act  be  not  satisfactory  to  the  person 
or  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  such  per¬ 
son  shall  be  paid  75  per  cent  of  the  amount  so 


determined,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the  United 
States  to  recover  such  further  sum  as,  added  to 
said  75  per  cent,  will  make  up  sueh  amount  as  will 
be  just  compensation  in  the  manner  provided  by 
section  24,  paragraph  20,  and  section  145  of  /he 
Judicial  Code. 

“While  operating  or  causing  to  be  operated  any 
such  plants  or  business,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
essential  for  the  employment,  control,  and  compen- 
section  24,  paragraph  20,  and  section  145  of  the 
same. 

“Or  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  of  the  opinion  that  he  can  thereby  better  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  common  defense,  and  whenever,  in 
his  judgment,  it  shall  be  necessary  for  the  efficient 
prosecution  of  the  war,  then  he  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  and  empowered  to  require  any  or  all  pro¬ 
ducers  of  coal  and  coke,  either  in  any  special  area 
or  in  any  special  coal  fields,  or  in  the  entire  United 
States,  to  sell  their  produets  only  to  the  United 
States  through  an  agency  to  be  designated  by  the 
President,  such  agency  to  regulate  the  resale  of 
such  coal  and  coke,  and  the  prices  thereof,  and 
to  establish  rules  for  the  regulation  of  and  to 
regulate  the  methods  of  production,  shipment,  dis¬ 
tribution,  apportionment,  or  storage  thereof 
among  dealers  and  consumers,  domestic  or  for¬ 
eign,  and  to  make  payment  of  the  purchase  price 
thereof  to  the  producers  thereof,  or  to  the  person 
or  persons  legally  entitled  to  said  payment. 

“That  within  15  days  after  notiee  from  the 
agency  so  designated  to  any  producer  of  coal  and 
coke  that  his,  or  its,  output  is  to  be  so  purchased 
by  the  LTnited  States  as  hereinbefore  described, 
such  producer  shall  cease  shipments  of  said  prod¬ 
uct  upon  his  own  account  and  shall  transmit  to 
such  agency  all  orders  received  and  unfilled  or 
partially  unfilled,  showing  the  exact  extent  to 
which  shipments  have  been  made  thereon,  and 
thereafter  all  shipments  shall  be  made  only  on 
authority  of  the  agency  designated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  thereafter  no  such  producer  shall  sell 
any  of  said  products  except  to  the  United  States 
through  such  agency,  and  the  said  agency  alone  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  purchase 
during  the  continuance  of  the  requirement  the 
output  of  such  producers. 

“That  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  such  products 
so  purchased  shall  be  based  upon  a  fair  and  just 
profit  over  and  above  the  cost  of  production,  in¬ 
cluding  proper  maintenance  and  depletion  charges, 
the  reasonableness  of  such  profits  and  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  to  be  determined  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  if  the  prices  fixed  by  the  said 
commission  of  any  such  product  purchased  by  the 
United  States  as  hereinbefore  described  be  unsat¬ 
isfactory  to  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to 
receive  the  same,  such  person  or  persons  shall  be 
paid  75  per  cent  of  the  amount  so  determined  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the  United  States  to  re¬ 
cover  such  further  sum  as  added  to  said  75  per 
cent  will  make  up  such  amount  as  will  be  just 
compensation  in  the  manner  provided  by  section 
24,  paragraph  20,  and  section  145  of  the  Judicial 
Code.  All  such  products  so  sold  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  sold  by  the  United  States  at  such 
uniform  prices,  quality  considered,  as  may  be  prac¬ 
ticable  and  as  may  be  determined  by  said  agency 
to  be  just  and  fair.  „ 

“Any  moneys  received  by  the  United  States  for 
the  sale  of  any  such  coal  and  coke  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  be  used  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  further  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  thi.s 
section.  Any  moneys  not  so  used  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasurv  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

“That  when  directed  by  the  President,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  is  hereby  required  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  make  full  inquiry,  giving  such  notice  as 
it  may  deem  practicable,  into  the  cost  of  producing 
under  reasonably  efficient  management  at  the  van- 
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ous  places  of  production  the  following  commodi¬ 
ties,  to  wit :  Coal  and  coke. 

“The  books,  correspondence,  records,  and  pa¬ 
pers  in  any  way  referring  to  transactions  of  any 
kind  relating  to  the  mining,  production,  sale,  or 
distribution  of  all  mine  operators  or  other  persons 
whose  coal  and  coke  have  or  may  become  subject 
to  this  section,  and  the  books,  correspondence,  rec¬ 
ords,  and  papers  of  any  person  applying  for  the 
purchase  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  United  States 
shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the 
said  agency,  and  such  person  or  persons  shall 
promptly  furnish  said  agency  any  data  or  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  business  of  such  person  or 
persons  which  said  agency  may  call  for,  and  said 
agency  is  hereby  authorized  to  procure  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  reference  to  the  business  of  such  coal¬ 
mine  operators  and  producers  of  coke  and 
customers  therefor  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
sections  6  and  9  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
Septemljer  :if),  1914,  entitled  ‘An  act  to  create  a 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  define  its  powers 
and  duties,  and  for  other  purposes,’  and  said 
agency  is  liereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
exercise  all  the  powers  granted  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  by  said  act  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

“Flaving  completed  its  inquiry  respecting  any 
commodity  in  any  locality  it  shall,  if  the  President 
has  decided  to  fix  the  prices  at  which  any  such 
commodity  shall  be  sold  by  producers  and  dealers 
generally,  fix  and  publish  maximum  prices  for 
i)oth  i)roducers  of  and  dealers  in  any  such  com¬ 
modity,  which  maximum  prices  shall  be  observed 
by  all  producers  and  dealers  until  further  action 
thereon  is  taken  by  the  commission. 

“In  fixing  maximum  prices  for  producers  the 
commission  will  allow  the  cost  of  production, 
including  the  expense  of  operation,  maintenance, 
depreciation,  and  depletion,  and  shall  add  thereto 
a  just  and  reasonable  profit. 

“In  fixing  such  prices  for  dealers,  the  commis¬ 


sion  shall  allow  the  cost  to  the  dealer  and  shall 
add  thereto  a  just  and  reasonable  sum  for  his 
profit  in  the  transaction. 

"The  maximum  prices  so  fixed  and  published 
shall  not  be  construed  as  invalidating  any  contract 
in  which  prices  are  fixed,  made  in  good  faith, 
I)rior  to  the  establishment  and  publication  of 
maximum  prices  by  the  commission. 

"Whoever  shall,  with  knowledge  that  the  prices 
of  any  such  commodity  have  been  fixed  as  herein 
provided,  ask,  demand,  or  receive  a  higher  price 
or  whoever  shall,  with  knowledge  that  the  regula¬ 
tions  have  been  prescribed  as  herein  provided,  vio¬ 
late  or  refuse  to  conform  to  any  of  the  same, 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both.  Each  independent  trans¬ 
action  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

“Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
restricting  or  modifying  in  any  manner  the  right 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  have  in 
its  own  behalf  or  in  behalf  of  any  other  Govern¬ 
ment  at  war  with  Germany  to  purchase,  requisi¬ 
tion,  or  take  over  any  such  commodities  for  the 
equiinnent,  maintenance,  or  support  of  armed 
forces  at  any  price  or  upon  any  terms  that  may  be 
agreed  upon  or  otherwise  lawfully  determined. 

“Sec.  2C.  That  any  person  carrying  on  or  em¬ 
ployed  in  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or 
with  foreign  nations,  or  with  or  in  the  Territories 
or  other  possessions  of  the  United  States  in  any 
article  suitable  for  human  food,  fuel,  or  other 
necessaries  of  life,  who,  either  in  his  individual 
capacity  or  as  an  officer,  agent,  or  employe  of  a 
corporation  or  member  of  a  partnership  carrying 
on  or  employed  in  such  trade,  shall  store,  acquire, 
or  hold,  or  who  shall  destroy  or  make  away  with 
any  such  article  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the 
supply  thereof  to  the  public  or  affecting  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  thereof  in  such  commerce,  whether  tem¬ 
porarily  or  otherwise,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
felony  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  pun¬ 


ished  by  a  line  of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
both  :  Provided,  That  any  storing  or  holding  by 
any  farmer,  gardener,  or  other  person  of  the 
products  of  any  farm,  garden,  or  other  land  culti¬ 
vated  by  him  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  storing 
or  holding  within  the  meaning  of  this  act:  Pro- 
znded  further,  That  farmers  and  fruit  growers, 
co-operative  and  other  exchanges,  or  societies  of  a 
similar  character  shall  not  be  included  within  the 
provisions  of  this  section :  Provided  further. 
That  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  holding  or  accumulating  of  any  such  article  by 
any  such  person  in  a  quantity  not  in  excess  of  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  his  business  for  a 
reasonable  time  or  in  a  quantity  reasonably  re¬ 
quired  to  furnish  said  articles  produced  in  sur¬ 
plus  quantities  seasonally  throughout  the  period 
of  scant  or  no  production.  Nothing  contained  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  the  act 
entitled  ‘.4n  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,’  ap- 
nroved  July  S',  1890,  commonly  known  as  the 
.Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

“Sec.  27.  That  the  President  is  authorized  to 
procure,  or  aid  in  procuring,  such  stock  of  nitrate 
of  soda  as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary,  and 
find  available,  for  increasing  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  calendar  years  1917-18,  and  to 
dispose  of  the  same  for  cash  at  cost,  including  all 
expenses  connected  therewith.  For  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  there  is  hereby  appro¬ 
priated  out  of  anv  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  available  immediately  and 
until  expended,  the  sum  of  $10,000,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  and  the  President  is 
authorized  to  make  such  regulations,  and  to  use 
such  means  and  agencies  of  the  Government  as. 
in  his  discretion,  he  may  deem  best.  The  proceeds 
arising  from  the  disposition  of  the  nitrate  of  soda 
shall  P'0  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re¬ 
ceipts.” 


Illinois  Coal  Men  Under  Regulation 

After  a  Conference  with  the  Operators,  Governor  Lowden  Ap¬ 
points  Judge  Carter  to  Try  to  Reduce  the  Situation  to  Order 


On  Wednesday  of  last  week,  the  coal  oper¬ 
ators  of  Illinois  held  their  first  conference  with 
Governor  Lowden  of  Illinois,  to  discuss  the 
situation.  While  no  authentic  report  of  that 
meeting  has  been  made — both  sides  refuse  to 
discuss  it — we  understand  that  the  first  hours 
were  spent  in  argument.  The  governor,  we 
understapd,  presented  the  point  of  view  passed 
on  to  him  by  the  State  Council  of  Defense. 
The  operators  replied  by  stating  their  side  of 
the  case.  There  was,  in  fact,  condensed  into 
a  couple  of  hours,  the  essence  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  which  had  raged  in  the  Council  cham¬ 
bers  for  something  like  four  or  five  days. 

Then  the  governor  began  to  try  to  find  a 
constructive  program.  With  this  m  mind,  he 
studied  the  situation  carefully.  We  understand 
he  listened  to  every  suggestion  the  operators 
had  to  make.  All  the  while,  he  reserved  the 
right  to  make  inquiries  in  any  other  direction 
that  he  saw  fit.  He  sought  a  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  satisfy  all. 

It  seems  that  on  last  Friday,  Governor  Low¬ 
den  went  to  Chicago  from  Springfield  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  the  troops  at  Ft.  Sheri¬ 
dan.  While  there  he  called  the  coal  operators 
into  conference  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel.  He 
laid  before  them  the  position  of  the  state  of 
Illinois.  This  statement  took  into  account  that 
agitation  has  aroused  public  sentiment.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  state  to  take  some  action. 
We  understand  he  even  intimated  that  unless 
an  understanding  could  be  reached  he  might 
have  to  call  the  legislators  together  to  consult 
with  him  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

Lou’den's  Position 

The  governor  made  no  statement  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  We  do  not  know,  therefore,  what  he  had 
in  mind.  We  do  know  the  state  council  had 
passed  the  buck  to  him.  He  didn’t  want  to 
pass  it  to  somebody  else,  especially  not  to 
the  legislature.  .At  the  same  time  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  a  conscientious  man  did  not 
feel  like  acting  without  the  advice  of  the  leg¬ 
islators  in  any  matter  which  so  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  the  largest  industry  in  Illinois  and 
which  touched  the  most  intimate  interests  of 


the  whole  people.  He  wanted  a  friendlj'  solu¬ 
tion  or  he  wanted  advice  and  help. 

The  Operators’  Attitude 

While  the  operators  have  made  no  state¬ 
ment,  we  gather  that  their  position  is  sub¬ 
stantially  as  follows:  They  were  anxious  to 
have  the  coal  question  settled  quickly.  They 
knew  that  precautionary  buying  was  lagging 
and  that  if  this  was  delayed  much  longer,  a 
dangerous  situation  would  be  created.  They 
fear  a  coal  famine  this  year. 

The  operators  did  not  want  to  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  delay  in  reaching  a  settle¬ 
ment.  They  knew  that  this  would  fix  on  them 
responsibility  for  the  coal  famine.  The  gov¬ 
ernor,  seeing  their  mood,  suggested  that  the 
easiest  way  out  of  a  bad  situation  was  to  ap¬ 
point  a  fair  and  impartial  referee  who  would 
hear  the  charges  made  by  the  Council  of  De¬ 
fense  and  the  defense  made  by  the  coal  indus¬ 
try  and  then  decide. 

Since  this  promised  a  quick  end  to  the  un¬ 
certainty,  the  operators,  so  we  understand,  as¬ 
sented  tentatively.  That  is,  this  committee 
had  no  power  to  commit  the  mines  of  the  state 
to  any  proposal.  They  would  put  it  up,  on  a 
referendum,  to  the  other  operators. 

Judge  Carter  Named 

The  governor  recognized  their  position.  It 
was  with  that  understanding.  Judge  Orrin  N. 
Carter,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois,  was  named  a  sort  of  referee.  Just 
what  his  powers  are  is  not  clear  for  the  powers 
of  the  governor  who  appointed  him  are  not 
clearly  defined.  Neither  is  it  certain  what  his 
duties  are  intended  to  be.  The  newspapers 
gather  from  the  Council  of  Defense  that  he  is 
to  undertake  a  thorough  investigation  of  costs. 
These,  in  the  absence  of  anj'  specific  data,  must 
be  studied  by  hearings  in  each  producing  dis¬ 
trict.  The  newspapers  are  given  to  understand 
that  he  is  expected  to  indicate  a  compromise 
price.  We  fail  to  find  any  public  record  of 
such  a  power  or  of  any  right  possessed  by  the 
governor  to  force  any  such  action.  Even  so, 
the  governor  may  have  such  power  and  may 


have  passed  it  on  to  Judge  Carter.  If  so,  we 
know  nothing  about  it. 

The  daily  newspapers  understand  that  Judge 
Carter’s  powers  were  to  extend  alike  over  the 
prices  at  the  mines,  the  prices  quoted  by  the 
wholesalers  and  the  prices  quoted  by  the  re¬ 
tailers. 

The  operators’  committee,  of  course,  had  no 
authority  to  commit  all  mines  in  the  state  to 
any  such  an  understanding.  They'  certainly- 
had  no  authority  to  bind  the  wholesalers  and 
retailers  whom  they,  in  no  sense,  represented. 
On  that  account,  the  appointment  of  Judge 
Carter  was  in  no  sense  the  result  of  an  agree¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  personal  and  voluntary  action 
of  the  governor.  The  carrying  out  of  the 
plan,  without  a  contest,  depended  upon  the 
concurrence  of  the  various  coal  interests. 

Coal  Men  Confer 

The  coal  men,  following  this  decision,  imme¬ 
diately  got  into  conference  by  groups. 

The  Chicago  Coal  &  Coke  Exchange,  in  a 
sense,  accepted  the  arrangement  for  the  whole¬ 
salers. 

The  Chicago  Coal  Merchants  Association 
held  a  meeting  and  accepted  the  arrangement, 
tentatively-  at  least,  for  the  retailers  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  & 
Wisconsin  Retail  Dealers  .Association,  signi¬ 
fied  to  Judge  Carter  the  concurrence  ten¬ 
tatively  of  his  organization  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment. 

This  action  of  the  jobbers  and  the  retailers 
was  taken  with  certain  well  defined  mental  res¬ 
ervations.  They  did  not  know  what  authority 
the  state  of  Illinois  has  in  the  premises.  In  one 
retail  meeting,  for  e.xample,  it  was  shown  on 
Tuesday,  -August  10,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  the  Lever  food  bill.  This,  it  was 
shown,  gives  the  President  the  right  to  fi.x 
prices  on  coal  "whenever  and  wherever  sold.” 
It  empowers  him  to  regulate  the  coal  business 
absolutely  and  in  detail. 

It  was  told  these  retailers  that  the  wording 
of  the  statute  is  comprehensiv-e.  The  expres¬ 
sion  “whenever  and  wherever  sold”  covers 
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the  coal  business,  both  interstate  and  intra¬ 
state  and  both  wholesale  and  retail.  It  con¬ 
veys  the  idea  that  the  Federal  government 
has,  by  the  act  of  Congress,  assumed  definite 
and’  final  authority  over  coal,  that  at  least  is 
the  way  the  retailers  understand  the  matter. 

On  this  account,  the  jobbers  and  retailers 
went  into  the  conference  with  Judge  Carter 
holding  certain  mental  reservations.  They  de¬ 
sired  to  avoid  even  an  appearance  of  discour¬ 
tesy.  Indeed,  they  were  willing  to  co-operate 
with  him  and  the  state  fully  if  that  was  the 
thing  to  do.  The  thing  that  bothered  them 
was  that  they  doubted  the  rights  of  the  state 
to  take  any  action  and  questioned  under  the 
circumstances,  the  validity  of  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  on  Judge  Carter. 

However,  there  was  not,  in  any  dealings  with 
Judge  Carter,  any  open  statement  of  these 
doubts  or  misgivings.  On  the  contrary,  the 
coal  men  were  openly  and  freely  working  to 
find  an  immediate  solution  of  the  coal  ques¬ 
tion.  They  went  even  further.  One  man,  who 
speaks  the  mind  of  the  coal  trade,  made  this 
statement: 

State  Help  Needed 

“The  coal  question  is  so  big,  so  intricate  and 
so  far-reaching,  it  is  going  to  be  physically 
impossible  for  any  one  small  board  located 
in  any  one  place  to  handle  it.  It  will  be  nec¬ 
essary,  of  course,  to  have  a  board  at  Wash¬ 
ington  to  supervise  coal  matters.  Supple¬ 
menting  its  work,  there  must  be  committees  or 
boards,  working  in  each  state,  and  maybe  in 
each  large  city.  There  will  be  need  for  any 
efficient  and  helpful  machinery  that  the  state 
of  Illinois  can  get  together. 

“My  only  contention  is  that  these  different 
pieces  of  machinery  should  work  co-ordinately 
instead  of  to  opposite  purposes  and  programs.” 

If  this  man  speaks  accurately  the  mind  of 
the  Illinois  coal  trade  he  prophesies  that  the 
coal  men  will  accord  hearty  support  to  Judge 
Carter.  That  is,  they  will  hope  that  his  organ¬ 
ization  will  develop  into  something  that  will 
be  of  assistance  to  the  Federal  government 
in  making  the  Pomerene  amendment  to  the 
Lever  bill  a  fact. 

Judge  Carter’s  Attitude 

Judge  Carter,  so  soon  as  he  undertook  his 
duties,  allowed  two  things  to  become  known. 

First,  he  considered  his  a  hard  and  really 
a  thankless  job. 

Second,  he  has  never  decided  any  case  in 
his  court  without  due  deliberation.  He  does 
not  propose  to  take  snap  judgment  on  this 
Illinois  coal  question.  He  let  it  be  known 
that  it  was  a  big  problem  that  had  been  handed 
him.  He  proposed  to  get  all  the  facts  before 
he  reached  any  decision. 

In  accordance,  he  called  on  Monday,  the 
retailers  before  him  and  asked  them  to  give 
him,  by  Friday,  a  statement  of  what  it  costs 
them  to  do  business;  what  they  had  been  pay¬ 
ing  for  coal;  what  they  had  been  charging  for 
it,  and,  what  they  they  thought  was  a  fair 
margin  of  profit. 

The  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  had  already  created  the 
machinery  which  would  bring  those  costs  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Runyan.  The  committees 
that  had  been  appointed  were  gathering  the 
information,  expecting  to  be  called  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  confer  with  F.  S.  Peabody.  How¬ 
ever,  when  that  call  was  not  issued,  but  when 
Judge  Carter  made  his  call,  Mr.  Runyan 
speeded  up  the  gathering  of  this  information. 

Coal  Merchants  Act 

The  Chicago  Coal  Merchants  Association 
took  similar  action.  A  special  appeal  was  made 
to  the  retailers  to  attend  a  meeting  which  was 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  association  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon.  There  was  a  three-hour  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  cost  of  doing  business  and  what 
should  be  considered  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 
It  was  the  largest  meeting  ever  held  by  that 
association. 

Over  half  of  the  retailers  in  the  room  sub¬ 
mitted  a  definite  statement  of  their  cost  and 
the  others  promised  to  have  it  in  the  hands 
of  Commissioner  Kendall  by  Wednesday 
morning. 

_  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  which  empowered  a  commit¬ 
tee  headed  by  Milton  E.  Robinson  to  make 
a  statement  to  Judge  Carter  as  to  what  is 
the  present  margin  of  gross  profit  on  all  grades 
of  coal  and  what  the  retailers  consider  a  fair 
margin  of  net  profit.  This  committee  con¬ 


sists  of  Milton  E.  Robinson,  chairman;  Wm. 
D.  Elmstrom,  A.  J.  Bunge,  Homer  D.  Jones, 
Hugo  Petersen  with  N.  H.  Kendall,  the  com¬ 
missioner  acting  ex  officio. 

Dr.  Honnold’s  Statement 

Folowing  the  meeting  on  last  Friday,  Dr. 
F.  C.  Honnold,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Illinois  Coal  Operators  Association,  made 
to  the  public,  the  following  statement  as  rep¬ 
resenting  the  coal  operators: 

“Up  until  this  time  the  coal  operators  have  not 
felt  at  liberty  to  make  statements  for  the  press, 
feeling  that  while  their  affairs  were  before  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  and  subsequently  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lowden,  that  they  were  the  more  appro¬ 
priate  spokesmen  and  we  hesitate  to  believe  that 
any  part  of  the  very  unjust  criticism  that  has 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  papers  has  had  any  in¬ 
spiration  whatever  from  these  official  sources. 

“It  has  been  our  sole  wish  from  the  beginning 
to  have  the  public  know  fully  with  reference  to 
our  industry,  feeling  that  when  the  facts  were 
established  we  should  be  treated  fairly.  This  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  our  attitude  and  in  consequence  we 
are  entirely  willing  to  the  fullest  limit  possible 
to  place  the  determination  of  what  is  equitable  to 
the  public  and  the  coal  industry  alike  into  the 
hands  of  a  coal  director  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor. 

“We  have  feared  and  still  fear  a  conflict  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  policy  as  between  the  state  of  Illinois 
and  the  federal  Government,  with  whom  we  had 
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already  entered  into  definite  agreement  on  all  coal 
questions  as  a  part  of  what  we  believed  to  be  the 
Government’s  general  war  plans.  The  unfortu¬ 
nate  delay  in  the  provision  of  appropriate  legisla¬ 
tion  at  Washington  and  the  growing  clamor  in 
the  several  coal  producing  states  has  seriously 
embarrassed  the  operators,  who  are  as  anxious  as 
the  users  of  coal  to  secure  an  early  adjustment  of 
the  entire  subject  so  that  business  may  be  carried 
along  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned  and  the 
promptest  possible  provision  of  fuel  supply  where 
most  needed. 

“A  comparatively  small  amount  of  Illinois  coal 
is  moving  at  the  price  maxima  determined  at  the 
Washington  conference  of  the  coal  operators. 
Only  the  fancy  and  specially  prepared  sizes  which 
constitute  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  consump¬ 
tion.  Approximately  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
coal  mined  and  to  be  mined  between  now  and  next 
April  is  under  contract  and  moving  at  figures 
which  were  made  during  the  summer  of  1916 
when  conditions  were  entirely  normal  as  to  price. 
Since  then  the  largest  single  wage  advance  ever 
accorded  to  the  miners  has  been  granted  and 
numerous  other  unusual  and  unexpected  cost  items 
have  developed.  Most  contracts  provide  for  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  only  to  the  extent  labor  is  ad¬ 
vanced.  Due  to  the  exceptional  conditions  that 
have  developed  during  the  past  ten  months,  the 
increased  amount  paid  to  labor  is  nowhere  near 
equal  to  the  increases  arising  from  mounting  cost 
of  materials  and  supplies  used  at  the  mines  and 
the  heavy  losses  due  to  broken  running  time  and 
idle  days  because  of  insufficient  car  supply.  Nor 
is  it  generally  understood  that  forty-five  per  cent 
of  the  total  output  of  our  mines  is  so-called 
screenings  (fine  coal  passing  through  a  two-inch 
round  hole).  These  screenings  cost  the  operator 
precisely  the  same  as  lump  coal,  but  for  years  the 
loss  on  this  grade  has  averaged  thirty  cents  or 


more  per  ton,  and  practically  all  present  existing 
contracts  were  predicated  on  such  basis,  and  with 
only  labor  advance  allowed  on  these  contracts  the 
loss  now  borne  by  the  majority  of  the  operators 
on  such  tonnage  will  average  as  much  as  fifty 
cents  per  ton. 

“It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  these  contracts 
to  be  abrogated  and  the  loss  is  in  consequence 
carried  to  the  prepared  sizes  of  coal.  If  through 
some  action  of  the  council  or  from  the  voluntary 
effort  of  users  of  coal  now  securing  their  re¬ 
quirements  at  less  than  cost,  some  portion  of  the 
operators’  present  loss  on  such  business  might  be 
reduced,  they  would  be  very  glad  to  pass  such 
benefit  along  to  the  public  by  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  price  of  those  sizes  of  coal  gen¬ 
erally  used  for  domestic  purposes. 

“It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  operators’  com¬ 
mittee  to  secure  as  promptly  as  possible  the  con¬ 
currence  of  all  the  operators  in  the  state  in  the 
plan  developed  at  the  conference  with  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  immediately  following  such  meeting 
of  the  operators  their  committee  will  be  prepared 
to  join  the  other  interests  involved  and  put  the 
subject  fully  before  Judge  Carter.” 

The  Commission’s  Telegram 

The  situation  was  a  little  complicated  on  Tues¬ 
day  by  receipt  of  the  following  telegram  from  L. 
L.  Bracken,  secretary  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  at  Washington,  addressed  to  Dr.  Hon¬ 
nold  : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  13,  1917. 

F-C.  Honnold,  Chicago:  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  local  and  state 
complications  will  make  the  solution  of  the  coal 
situation,  viewed  nationally,  more  difficult  unless 
whatever  may  be  done  by  local  and  state  authori¬ 
ties  is  projected  with  a  view  to  being  coordinated 
with  the  federal  plan  as  may  be  determined  bv 
the  President  under  the  Lever  law. 

L.  L.  Bracken,  • 
Secretary  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Concerning  this  telegram,  Samuel  Insull,  chair- 
man  of  the  Council  of  State  Defense,  made  the 
following  statement: 

“The  State  Council  from  the  time  of  its  first 
meeting  has  taken  the  strongest  possible  position 
as  to  the  desirability  of  the  federal  authorities* 
control  of  the  various  basic  commodities,  includ¬ 
ing  coal,  and  in  everything  we  have  done  from 
the  start  we  have  had  this  idea  in  mind.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  federal  control  of 
fuel  refers  to  coal  as  an  interstate  commodity 
and  does  not  cover  intrastate  coal  business. 

“The  primary  duty  of  the  State  Council  of 
Defense  is  to  the  people  of  Illinois;  but  in  the 
last  statement  issued,  namely,  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  law  and  legislation,  in  referring 
to  the  coal  matter,  cooperation  with  other  states 
was  strongly  urged  with  a  view  to  helping  the 
hands  of  the  federal  authorities. 

“The  conference 'Thursday  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  councils  of  defense  of  the  various  states 
has  been  called  with  this  idea  in  mind. 

“While  we  want  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Illinois,  at 
the  same  time  we  want  to  do  it  in  the  way  that 
will  help  the  people  of  neighboring  states  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  federal  authorities, 
and  we  feel  these  objects  are  being  furthered 
by  the  course  the  state  council  has  taken  on  the 
coal  proposition.” 

While  the  operators  feel  that  Mr.  Insull  is 
evading  the  issue  in  this  statement,  no  one  has 
seen  fit  to  reply  to  what  he  had  to  say. 


New  Massachusetts  Co. 

Boston,  August  13. —  (Special  Correspondence.'^ 
— The  organization  of  the  New  England  Fuel  & 
Transportation  _  Company,  a  new  Massachusetts 
Gas  Co.’s  subsidiary,  has  been  completed.  The 
new  company  takes  over  the  property  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  New  England  Gas  &  Coke,  the  Boston 
Tow  Boat  and  the  Federal  &  Coke  Companies, 
and  all  the  property  and  business  of  the  New 
England  Coal  &  Coke  Company  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  business  of  purchasing  and  selling 
of  coal,  which  will  be  continued  by  the  New 
England  Coal  &  Coke  Company. 

All  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  New  England 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  however,  is  owned  by  the 
New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Company. 


Nearly  $150,000  has  been  expended  in  repairs 
on  the  steamer  Meteor  at  Newport  News  and 
she  will  re-enter  the  coal-carrying  trade  to  Boston 
and  other  eastern  cities  within  a  short  time.  The 
vessel  has  been  practically  rebuilt.  She  was 
built  at  Toledo  sixteen  years  ago. 
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State  Council  Incites  Miners  to  Strike 

Inflammatory  Statements  Issued  by  Levy  Mayer  Starts  a  Strike  in 
Illinois  Which  May  Involve  the  National  Coal  Mines  in  a  Suspension 


Until  tlirce  or  four  weeks  ago  tlie  operator 
lielieved  that  the  labor  situation  in  the  hituniionus 
lields  had  been  solved  until  thcTirst  of  April  next 
year.  Contracts  had  been  signed  with  the  miners 
giving  them  an  increase  of  ai)Ottt  twenty  i)er  cent 
in  wages. 

Regardless  of  this  fact,  practically  ;j(),()0()  mines 
are  idle  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  drivers  in 
the  central  Illinois  district  have  gone  on  strike 
for  an  increase  in  pay.  'J'he  officials  of  the  union 
have  ordered  the  men  hack  to  work,  hut  they 
refuse  to  respond.  Their  spirit  is  one  of  defiance. 
Crank  Carrington,  president  of  the  Illinois 
miners,  has  gone  on  record  to  the  effect  that  the 
situation  is  beyond  his  control.  This  means  that 
the  miners  are  acting  independently  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  In  a  sense  they  have  seceded  from 
the  union. 

Since  the  situation  has  reached  that  acute  .stage, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  it  is  going  to 
extend.  The  operators’  and  miners’  officials  ex¬ 
press  the  gravest  doubts  about  the  future.  There 
is  danger  that  a  strike  will  extend  into  the  entire 
state  of  Illinois  and  may  reach  over  into  the  state 
of  Indiana  if  it  does  not  go  much  farther.  In 
fact,  there  are  indications  that  the  spirit  in  Illi¬ 
nois  has  fired  the  miners  nearly  everywhere.  For 


that  reason,  the  people  may  have  a  rough  time 
of  it  before  the  conflagration  is  extinguished. 

The  Situation  Is  Grave 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  gravity  of 
the  situation.  Before  this  strike  occurred,  every¬ 
one  knew  it  was  going  to  be  almost  impossible 
to  supply  the  demand  for  coal  this  year.  Strenu¬ 
ous  efforts  were  being  made  by  operators  to  pro¬ 
duce  coal  and  by  transportation  companies  to 
rush  it  to  market.  But  there  were  physical  handi¬ 
caps  which  could  not  be  overcome  in  a  minute. 
Cars  were  short  and  new  ones  could  not  be  sup¬ 
plied.  Engines  were  short  and,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  locomotive  works  were  struggling  to 
make  good  that  deficiency,  the  Government 
stepped  in  to  take  part  of  their  output  for  ship¬ 
ment  abroad.  This  has  postponed  indefinitely 
the  delivery  of  engines  to  railroads  which  should 
have  been  delivered  in  October  and  November. 

Confronted  by  a  shortage  of  coal  at  destina¬ 
tion  and  an  unrelieved  shortage  of  transportation 
facilities  with  which  to  get  the  coal  to  market,  it 
was  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  operators  and  the  railroads  would 
meet  the  situation  even  though  the  miners  should 
remain  at  work. 

If  to  the  impossible  situation,  thus  presented, 
there  is  added  a  strike  of  the  miners  which  is 
going  to  prevent  the  mines  from  working  on  those 
days  when  they  can  get  cars,  it  seems  likely  to 
prove  a  physical  impossibility  to  satisfy  the  na¬ 
tion’s  demand  for  coal  this  fall  and  winter. 

With  the  jieople’s  supply  of  coal  thus  ruthlessly 
interfered  with  by  the  strike  of  the  miners,  it 
becomes  a  (lucstion,  and  a  vital  cpiestion,  who 
touched  the  match  to  this  tinder  and  started  this 


conflagration  in  the  coal  fields?  On  that  sub¬ 
ject  the  record  is  clear  and  unmistakable. 

State  Council  Responsible 

Three  or  four  weeks  ago  certain  incendiary 
statements  against  the  coal  industry  began  to 
appear  in  the  daily  press  in  Chicago.  It  soon  be¬ 
came  known  that  these  were  being  inspired  by 
members  of  the  Illinois  State  Council  of  Defense. 

About  that  time  the  operators  went  into  con¬ 
ference  with  the  members  of  the  Council  of  De¬ 
fense.  In  that  conference  the  operators  said  re¬ 
peatedly  that  if  the  council  continued  to  carry 
on  this  campaign  of  abuse  in  the  newspapers  they 
might  expect  serious  consequences  in  the  coal 
fields.  These  operators  have  been  dealing  with 
these  miners  since  1890.  They  know  the  moods 
of  the  miners.  They  know  what  incites  them. 
Some  of  the  operators  who  were  in  that  confer¬ 
ence  have  been  in  every  wage  conference  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  They  know  the  effect  that  any 
campaign  against  the  coal  trade  has  upon  the  men 
who  work  at  the  mines.  They  told  the  members 
of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  frankly  that  if 
they  persisted  in  the  course  they  were  then  pur¬ 
suing  they  might  expect  trouble  in  the  mines. 

They  went  so  far  as  to  .say  that  if  the  operators 
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were  publicly  accused  of  exacting  extortionate 
prices  and  hence  of  making  unwarranted  profits 
and  if  those  statements  were  published  broadcast 
in  the  state  of  Illinois,  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  miners  would  read  what  was  said  and  would 
come  forward  with  a  demand  for  “their  share 
of  the  loot.” 

The  members  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense 
for  Illinois  deelared  openly  and  repeatedly  that 
they  had  not  made  any  statement  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  They  called  attention  frequently  to  the 
fact  that  no  member  of  the  council  was  being 
“quoted.” 

The  editor  of  The  Bl.\ck  Diamond  learned, 
however,  and  now  says  that  such  statements  were 
a  subterfuge,  an  evasion  of  the  truth,  and  mis¬ 
leading.  While  it  is  true  that  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  did  not  “quote”  any  member  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  the  most  radical  statements  were  made  before 
newspaper  reporters  by  Levy  Mayer  and,  at  times, 
by  Samuel  Insull. 

Mr.  Mayer  told  the  newspaper  men  everything 
that  he  thought  from  day  to  day.  In  this  dis¬ 
cussion  he  showed  no  disposition  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  he  was  bitter  against  the  coal  industry 
of  Illinois.  He  let  it  be  known  that  he  thought 
the  people  should  share  his  bitterness.  Still,  he 
asked  them  not  to  quote  him,  but  said  they  could 
use  what  he  said  in  their  own  way. 

Then,  the  Council  of  State  Defense,  disregard¬ 
ing  the  warnings  of  the  veteran  coal  operators, 
came  out  with  a  public  statement,  signed  by  the 
nine  members  of  the  council.  In  it  were  the 
following  two  dangerous  statements  in  view  of 
what  the  operators  had  said  with  respect  to  their 
influence  on  the  miners. 

“(C)  That  an  announced  demand  on  the  part 


of  the  miners  for  an  increase  in  the  wage  scale 
of  twenty-live  cents  per  ton  for  the  digger  and 
an  increase  from  to  $.'»  per  day  for  the 

day  man  after  the  expiration  of  the  existing  wage 
contract  which  expires  in  March,  1918,  renders 
it  impossible  to  attempt  to  make  changes  at  this 
tirne  in  the  price  of  coal.  In  other  words,  the 
miners’  union  committee  concurred  with  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  operators  to  lower  the  price  of  coal 
at  this  time.” 

“The  council  committee  is  of  the  opinion  and 
announces  its  conclusions  as  follows : 

“The  price  of  coal  is  excessively  high.  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  profit  per  ton  much  in  excess  of  a  fair 
and  reasonable  profit.  The  largest  coal  operator 
in  Illinois,  whose  mines  produce  nearly  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  the  state,  frankly 
and  publicly  stated  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
council  committee,  held  with  the  operators  on  the 
21st  instant,  that  the  price  being  charged  by  the 
operators  is  indefensible.  The  evidence  produced 
by  the  operators  showed  that  in  July,  1916,  coal 
in  great  quantities  was  being  offered  by  the  opera¬ 
tors  in  this  state  at  $1.25  to  $1.35  a  ton  at  the 
mines  for  the  highest  grade  and  that  for  the  same 
grade  of  coal,  the  operators  are  now  charging 
from  $3  to  $3.50  a  ton  and  prior  to  July  1,  1917, 
charged  still  higher  prices.” 

In  a  word,  the  Council  of  State  Defense  laid 
before  the. miners  of  Illinois,  the  misleading  and 
untruthful  statement  that  the  profits  of  the  opera¬ 
tors  have  been  infinitely  increased,  because  of 
wholly  unwarranted  changes  in  prices.  This  was 
a  definite  invitation  to  the  miners  to  step  in  and 
get  more  money  while  the  getting  was  good. 

The  operators  had  warned  the  council  that  such 
a  declaration  would  start  a  strike  in  the  Illinois 
fields.  The  council,  tearing  down  the  danger 
signal,  and  animated  solely  by  a  desire  to  humili¬ 
ate  and  damage  the  operators  at  any  cost,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  print,  at  the  expense  of  the  state  of 
Illinois,  this  inflammatory  statement  and  to  send 
it  broadcast  by  the  United  States  mail,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  printing  it  in  every  newspaper  in  Illinois. 

Inviting  Miners’  Demands 

Not  content  with  thus  indirectly  inciting  the 
miners  to  strike,  the  committee  on  law  and  legis¬ 
lation,  of  which  Levy  Mayer  is  chairman,  issued 
practically  an  invitation  to  the  miners  to  ask  for 
what  they  wanted.  It  did  so  in  the  following 
statement,  which  is  taken  from  the  report  to  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  of  Illinois  on  August 
7th : 

“The  state  of  Illinois  cannot  be  sued.  The 
court  of  claims  has  been  created  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  on  claims  against  the  state.  If  the 
state  operates  the  coal  mines  during  the  war, 
a  scale  of  prices  for  the  coal  mine  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  state  and  changed  from  time  to  time 
to  meet  varying  conditions.  The  e.visting  wage 
scale  can,  if  conditions  require,  be  increased  by 
the  state.  The  coal  can  be  sold  at  such  price 
above  the  cost  of  production,  as  zvill,  after  al¬ 
lowing  all  proper  charges  and  deductions,  leave  a 
fair  and  reasonable  7nargin  of  profit  which  sdll 
be  such  just  compensation  as  the  court  of  claims 
may  allow'  the  operators.” 

Levy  Mayer  was  joined  in  signing  this  state¬ 
ment  by  David  K  Shanahan,  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Illinois.  This  told 
the  miners  of  the  state  that  the  state  was  going 
to  take  over  control  of  coal,  that  it  was  going  to 
name  a  price  including  cost  of  production  and 
that  the  teages,  if  not  satisfactory,  luould  be  ad¬ 
justed  by  the  political  leaders  of  the  state. 

The  coal  miners  were  thus  invited  to  ask  for 
what  they  want  and  were  practically  sure  they 
could  get  it.  They  knew  what  to  expect  if  poli¬ 
ticians  were  their  paymaster. 

The  miners  went  out  on  a  strike,  the  day  work¬ 
ers  asking  for  an  increase  of  forty-five  cents  a 
day,  with  indications  later  that  they  would  ask 
for  $1.00  a  day. 

The  situation  instantly  called  for  a  conference 
between  the  operators  and  the  miners.  The  op¬ 
erators  asked  the  miners’  representatives  to  meet 
them  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  That 
meeting  was  held.  Frank  Farrington  and  others 
appeared  for  the  miners  to  say  that  everytiiing 
in  their  power  had  been  done  to  get  the.  miners 
back  to  work.  So  far  the  latter  had  refused. 
The  operators  then  drafted  a  statement  to  the 
miners  to  the  effect  that  the  union  must  live  up 
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to  its  agreement,  which  was  to  supply  men  in 
case  any  miners  should  strike  without  authority  of 
the  union. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Farrington  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  heads  of  the  locals,  saying  that  unless  the 
men  responded  at  once  to  union  orders,  they 
would  be  suspended  and  their  places  would  be 
filled  by  other  men  procured  by  the  miners’ 
union. 

This  apparently  has  had  no  effect  and  appeals 
were  instantly  made  to  the  federal  government  for 
assistance.  Telegraph  appeals  brought  no  re¬ 
sults  and  on  Wednesday  of  this  week  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  operators  and  a  committee  of  miners  went 
to  Washington  to  see  if  some  action  could  not 


The  Council  of  Defense  has  done  more  to  cre¬ 
ate  these  conditions  than  any  other  element. 

A  situation  likely  will  develop  where  there  will 
be  no  coal  this  winter.  'I'hen  it  will  not  be  a 
question  of  cost,  but  a  question  of  getting  the 
coal  at  any  cost. 

Some  of  the  Council  of  Defense  members  are 
behind  companies  which  are  the  largest  consum¬ 
ers  of  coal  in  the  state.  They  never  did  pay  much 
for  their  coal  and  they  are  using  their  positions 
on  the  council  further  to  break  down  prices,  more 
interested  in  their  own  welfare  than  they  are  in 
obtaining  cheaper  coal  for  the  common  people, 
which  ostensibly  is  their  purpose. 

Insull,  chairman  of  the  council,  is  connected 


be  taken  that  would  reduce  the  miners  of  the 
Illinois  field  to  obedience.  So  far  no  report  has 
come  from  Washington  showing  the  result  of 
this  conference. 

Meanwhile,  Frank  Farrington,  president  of  the 
Miners’  Union  of  Illinois,  made  public  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegram  which  he  sent  to  Washington  the 
early  part  of  this  week: 

Officials  of  this  district  are  unable  longer  to 
control  the  strike  of  mine  drivers  and  the  coal 
committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Defense  is 
appealed  to  to  use  its  influence  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  spread  of  the  strike. 

The  State  Council  of  Defense  is  directly  to 
blame  for  the  tnine  workers’  strike  in  Illinois. 

I  fully  expect  the  strikes  to  spread  to  all  mines 
in  the  state.  The  result  will  be  that  there  will 
be  no  coal  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

The  men  are  being  excited  by  agitation  for 
control  of  coal  prices. 

They  have  been  led  to  believe  the  operators 
are  pillaging  the  consumers. 

Their  minds  have  been  inflamed  by  reports  of 
efforts  to  reduce  coal  profits  being  made  by  op¬ 
erators. 

The  result  is  they  have  determined  to  share  in 
the  supposed  loot. 


with  the  Commonwealth-Edison  Corporation,  the 
largest  consumer  of  coal  in  the  state.  Armour, 
another  member  of  the  board,  also  is  a  big  con¬ 
sumer  of  coal.  He  wants  cheaper  coal,  but  there 
never  was  a  time  when  meat  was  so  high. 

Harris,  of  Champaign,  another  member,  wants 
cheaper  coal,  but  he  finds  a  $2  minimum  guar¬ 
antee  on  wheat  from  his  farm  agreeable. 

The  miners’  union  heads  are  trying  their  best 
to  keep  the  men  at  work.  Everybody  is  working 
to  help  the  nation  get  all  the  coal  needed. 


A  deal  has  been  closed  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
whereby  2,000  acres  of  coal  land  in  Brooke  county, 
W.  Va.,  was  purchased  by  Professor  W.  B.  Tay¬ 
lor,  of  Bethany,  W.  Va.,  and  Harlan  McCord, 
of  Wellsburg.  The  purchase  price  nears  $250,000. 
While  it  is  believed  the  purchasers  are  acting 
as  agents  for  a  big  Pittsburgh  concern,  they  would 
make  no  statement.  The  coal  underlies  the 
Dixon,  McKinney,  Lazeear,  Stewart,  Shorts, 
Smith,  Manning  and  Hupp  farms.  The  pur¬ 
chase  price  was  $100  an  acre,  the  highest  ever 
paid  in  this  section.  Tests  have  been  made  of 
the  coal,  which  is  in  the  Pittsburgh  vein,  and  it 
has  been  pronounced  of  high  grade. 


Kentucky  Coal  Output,  1916 


I'Mllowing  is  a  statement  of  the  output  of  coal 
liy  Kentucky  coal  mines  for  the  calendar  year 
1910.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  list  includes 
only  such  companies  or  firms  as  employ  more 
than  five  persons,  and  except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
in  the  vicinity  of  Owensboro,  Henderson,  and 
Hawe.sville,  in  the  western  district,  only  such  as 
ship  to  the  general  market.  The  figures  for  out¬ 
put  include  tonnages  shipped,  sold  locally,  used 
at  mines  for  steam  and  heat,  and  made  into  coke: 

Western  Districts 


Christian  County  .  102,008 

Daviess  County  .  40,811 

Hancock  County  .  10,500 

Henderson  County .  109,572 

Hopkins  County  .  2,005,812 

McLean  County  .  72,482 

Muhlenberg  County  .  2,015,859 

Ohio  County  .  471,610 

Union  County  .  022,900 

Webster  County  .  1,575,8.18 


SOUTIIEASTHRN  DISTRICT 


Bell  County  .  2,237,.340 

Harlan  County  .  2,204,55.1 

Knox  County  .  771,685 

Laurel  County  .  77,321 

McCreary  County  .  072,750 

Whitley  County  .  947,783 


NORTHEASTERN  DISTRICT 


Boyd  County  .  72.439 

Breathitt  County  .  12,825 

Carter  County  .  130,430 

Floyd  County  .  814,610 

Jackson  County  .  9,397 

Johnson  County  .  1,061,481 

I-awrence  County  .  10,012 

T.ee  County  .  0.023 

I^etcher  County  .  3,817,057 

Morgan  County  .  47,727 

Perry  County  .  995,091 

Pike  County  .  3,075,007 


Total  . 25,2.52,855 


Job  for  Honest  Men 

The  gentlemen  comprising  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  are 
entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  every  honest  man  in 
America,  in  the  face  of  the  assaults  that  have  been 
made  on  their  integrity  in  Congress  and  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  President’s  Cabinet. 

These  American  business  men,  in  obedience  to 
an  official  invitation,  abandoned  their  own  affairs, 
some  of  them  at  considerable  loss,  and  put  at  the 
orders  of  the  Government  their  experience  and 
specialized  knowledge  of  the  industries  in  which 
they  are  respectively  engaged. 

They  concentrated  at  the  disposal  of  the  United 
States  a  knowledge  of  the  facilities  and  of  the 
limitations  of  American  industries  that  could  have 
been  brought  together  in  no  other  way  than 
through  the  voluntary  act  of  its  possessors. 

They  deliberately  and  from  motives  of  pure 
patriotism  thrust  their  own  material  welfare  into 
the  background,  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
nation  without  hope,  or  expectation  of  pecuniary 
reward. 

Each  of  them  knew  that  under  war  conditions 
the  Government  must  become  a  large  buyer  of  the 
commodities  produced  by  him,  and  that  by  selfish 
devotion  to  his  own  interests  he  might  extract 
from  it  high  profits;  and  each  of  them  gladly 
give  up  this  opportunity  in  order  that  the  marshal¬ 
ing  of  the  national  power  might  be  complete  and 
untainted  by  any  trace  of  self-interest. 

They  deserve  the  thanks  of  every  citizen  for 
their  conduct;  and  what  they  have  received  from 
certain  members  of  Congress  and  from  certain 
members  of  President  Wilson’s  Cabinet  is  an 
atrocious  attack  on  their  honor,  coupled  with  the 
meanest  suggestions  of  their  purposes.  Instead 
of  being  treated  with  the  respect  and  considera¬ 
tion  their  conduct  merits,  they  have  been  accused 
of  the  most  vulgar,  petty  frauds,  by  men  who 
have  not  troubled  themselves  to  get  the  facts,  but 
have  sought  to  make  a  sensation ;  men  who  may 
have  acted  merely  as  fools,  or  may  have  been  the 
conscious  or  unconscious  agents  of  blackmailers 
or  lobbyists. 

Nobody  expects  from  a  politician  generosity. 
Nobody  gets  from  a  politician  fair  treatment,  un¬ 
less  he  compels  it.  And  today  in  this  country 
there  should  be  sufficient  hone.st  indignation 
among  men  of  sense  and  good  disposition  to  take 
the  political  hides  off  the  Advisory  Committee’s 
persecutors  and  convince  backbiting  job  holders 
that  when  honest  men  are  doing  honest  work 
for  their  countrymen  they  will  receive  the  sup¬ 
port  of  every  decent  citiezen. — Editorial  in  New 
York  Sun. 


A  Delaware  charter  has  been  granted  to 
the  Great  Eastern  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Company  to  build,  operate  and  maintain  ship 
and  dry  docks:  capital.  $.30,000,000;  incorpo¬ 
rators,  A.  W.  Britton.  L.  H.  Gunther,  H.  B. 
Davis,  all  of  New  York. 
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Attempting  to  Solve  the  Coal  Problem 

A  Snarl  Which  has  Been  Growing  for  Twenty  Five  Years  Is  Not  to  Be 
Unraveled  by  Adopting  Untried  and  Highly  Experimental  Measures 


All  eminent  Chicago  coal  man  says  that  an 
Irish  gentleman  was  standing  in  a  field  when 
he  saw  a  bull  try  conclusions  with  a  locomo¬ 
tive.  When  the  short,  swift  interview  was 
ended,  the  Irishman  said,  addressing  the  bull: 

“I  admire  your  courage,  old  fellow,  but  I 
don’t  think  much  of  your  judgment.” 

When  we  see  politicians  who  are  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  coal  seeking  to  procure  for  them¬ 
selves  control  of  the  coal  industry,  our  feeling 
is  that  we  admire  their  courage  but  we  don’t 
think  a  great  deal  of  their  judgment.  We  fail 
to  warm  to  them  when  they  say  they  can  be¬ 
fore  snow  Hies  untangle  the  coal  muddle  that 
has  been  getting  worse  and  worse  for  twenty- 
five  years. 

To  get  even  a  fair  understanding  of  the  job 
in  front  of  these  regulators,  whether  state  or 
Federal,  we  propose  to  outline  here  briefly, 
the  coal  situation  as  it  stands  normally  and 
how  the  present  situation  came  about.  This 
will  suggest  some  few  difficulties  with  which 
regulators  must  struggle. 

The  Reserve  Coal  Pressure 

If  all  the  coal  in  the  United  States  could  be 
gathered  into  one  continuous  vein,  five  feet 
thick,  there  would  be  a  possible  770,000  coal 
mines,  each  supported  by  a  square  mile  of 
coal  land,  and  that  square  mile  would  keep 
that  mine  in  operation,  with  an  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  1,000  tons  a  day,  for  fifteen  years. 

There  are  at  least  5,000  bituminous  mines  in 
the  United  States  today.  Therefore,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  coal  fields,  to  develop  154  times 
the  present  number  of  coal  mines.  Any  new 
mine  can  in  six  months  be  put  in  operation  so 
it  will  be  producing  1,000  tons  a  day. 

That  brings  the  all-important  and  the  ever¬ 
present  fact  of  the  coal  trade  squarely  to  mind. 
That  is,  the  instant  the  existing  coal  mines 
reach  a  point  where  they  are  uniformly  profit¬ 
able,  the  reserve  coal  area  is  opened,  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  flooded  with  new  offerings  of  coal  and 
the  price  drops  back  to  cost  of  production  or 
less,  as  the  result  of  the  ensuing  competitive 
struggle. 

That  has  been  the  truth  about  coal  for 
twenty-five  years.  It  is  the  truth  about  coal 
today.  To  illustrate,  a  movement  was  at  one 
time  started  to  place  the  then  existing  coal 
mines  in  one  district  under  control  of  one 
company.  This  one  company  reduced  admin¬ 
istrative  cost,  simplified  the  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  cut  the  cost  of  making  sales.  As  a 
result,  for  two  years  it  paid  good  dividends 
and  that  fact  became  known  throughout  the 
district.  This  fact  of  substantial  dividends  was 
advertised  constantly  and  induced  others  to 
open  up  other  mines  in  other  coal  veins  in  the 
same  field.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  the  consolidation  had  been 
duplicated  by  the  output  of  new  mines  opened 
in  adjoining  coal  measures. 

This  experience  has  been  duplicated  over 
and  over  again  in  the  coal  field.  Every  effort, 
by  consolidation  or  otherwise,  to  make  the 
coal  mines  profitable,  has  resulted  in  the  open¬ 
ing  of  new  areas  and  a  return  of  coal  to  the 
unprofitable  condition  out  of  which  the  con¬ 
solidation  or  other  device  attempted  to  lift  it. 

The  Controlling  Factor 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  controlling  influence 
in  coal  has  been  the  tremendous  reserve  of 
coal  in  the  ground,  a  substantial  part  of  which 
could  be  opened  in  any  six  months  period.  In 
a  word,  the  situation  is:  If  the  average  life 
of  the  mines  now  in  existence  is  ten  years  and 
if  the  existing  mines  can  be  multiplied  by  154, 
the  reserve  supply  of  coal  is  sufficient  to  last 
the  country,  on  the  basis  of  last  year’s  pro¬ 
duction  or  greater,  1,540  years.  And  a  deter¬ 
mining  percentage  of  this  total  reserve  can  be 
opened  and  its  product  offered  on  the  market 
in  any  six  months  period. 

The  facts  of  coal  as  thus  developed,  warrant 
the  statement  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  to  control  its  competition  without  con¬ 
trolling  first  the  reserve  coal  also.  To  control 
this  reserve  land  by  purchase  of  the  coal  at  so 


little  as  one  cent  a  ton  in  the  ground,  would  in¬ 
volve  an  interest  charge  of  $3.oo  per  ton  on  the 
basis  of  600,000,000  tons  of  annual  production. 
'I  hat  being  true,  the  coal  trade  can  not  control  its 
competition  in  any  such  way. 

The  Nation’s  Attitude 

These  facts  have  been  presented  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  time  and  again.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  plea  of  the 
operators.  It  has  refused  to  extend  any 
measure  of  relief.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  coal  industry  has,  in  a  struggle  to  preserve 
it.self  from  destruction,  had  to  rely  upon  the 
friendly  assistance  of  some  other  agency  than 
the  Federal  government. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  coal  men  themselves 
have  consented  to  the  efforts  at  control  which 
we  are  about  to  enumerate.  We  do  not  know 
even  that  coal  men  were  conscious  of  them. 
If  they  did  know  they  had  to  wink  at  the 
evident  evasion  or  to  invite  inevitable  destruc¬ 
tion.  Whether  coal  men  knew  what  was  be¬ 
ing  done  or  whether  they  connived  at  it,  the 
following  is  a  record  of  the  efforts  at  control. 

Control  by  Carriers 

Since  the  coal  men  could  not  control  their 
own  business  and  since  some  measure  of  re¬ 
straint  was  necessary,  the  railways  voluntarily 
undertook  the  job.  Just  when  or  how  that 
movement  began,  is  not  as  clear  as  the  his¬ 
torian  would  like  to  have  it.  As  nearly  as  we 
can  get  at  it,  it  grew  out  of  an  interesting 
adventure  made  by  the  late  Judge  Stevenson 
Burke.  He  found  himself  in  possession  of 
quite  a  block  of  coal  land  which  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  on  option.  He  had  neither  the  money 
to  develop  the  land,  nor  indeed  to  exercise  the 
option.  He  hit  upon  the  ingenious  plan,  once 
he  was  in  debt  for  the  coal  land,  of  going 
further  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  purchasing 
three  railroads  on  credit.  He  then  consolidated 
the  three  railroads  and  the  coal  property  into 
one  business  unit  and  financed  the  four  of 
them  by  one  general  scheme.  He  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  properties  which  had  cost  him 
less  than  $7,000,000  he  was  able  to  bond  for 
$14,000,000. 

This  seems  to  have  suggested  to  the  finan¬ 
ciers  a  new  way  of  raising  capital  for  the 
railways  which,  at  that  time,  were  seriously  in 
need  of  financial  support.  There  seems  to 
have  started  simultaneously,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  countrjq  a  movement  to  throw  coal 
lands,  coal  mines  and  railways  into  a  common 
unit  for  the  purpose  of  coaxing  money  out  of 
the  tight  wallets  of  the  investors. 

Immediately  thereafter,  the  railways  were 
under  necessity  not  only  to  make  their  trans¬ 
portation  companies  profitable,  but  to  maintain 
the  selling  price  of  coal  at  a  point  where  the 
mines  themselves  were  profitable.  Instantly 
the  financiers  recognized  the  one  substantial 
difficulty  in  coal  which  was  to  control  the  vast 
reserve  of  undeveloped  coal  land.  To  do  this 
necessary  thing  to  make  coal  profitable,  the 
railways  began  an  open  and  candid  campaign 
to  prevent  the  development  of  any  new  mines. 
They  refused  to  make  a  railway  connection 
with  such  new  mines  and  refused  to  supply 
them  with  cars.  The  records  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  are  full  of  evidence  that  for  a  period  of 
about  twenty  years  there  was  a  running  fight 
between  the  railways  which  wanted  to  limit 
the  number  of  mines  and  the  ambitious  oper¬ 
ators  who  wanted  to  open  mines. 

Ending  a  Scandal 

This  scandalous  situation  was  finally 
brought  so  forcefully  to  the  attention  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  that 
body  to  ignore  it.  Thus  it  was  that,  shortly 
after  the  turn  of  the  new  century,  the  late 
Senator  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  himself  a  coal 
operator  and  railroad  owner,  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  Senate  which  finally  became  a  law. 
This  says  that  no  railway  shall  refuse  to  make 
connection  with  any  mine,  once  that  mine  is 
opened  and  gives  assurance  that  it  can  produce 
a  substantial  tonnage. 


That  law,  which  is  called  the  Elkins  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Interstate  commerce  act,  once  and 
for  all,  did  away  with  the  old  and  unmoral 
railway  control  of  the  reserve  coal  land.  It 
brought  upon  the  market,  potentially  at  least, 
the  full  770,000  possible  coal  mines  in  the 
United  States.  It  brought  the  full  weight  of 
the  economic  pressure  of  the  reserve  coal  land 
to  bear  upon  every  existing  coal  mine.  It 
procured  by  law,  unrestrained  and  unrestrain- 
able  competition  in  the  coal  industry.  From 
that  moment  until  today,  there  has  been  not 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  any  effort  to  hold 
in  reserve  coal  supplies  which  are  intended  to 
serve  the  next  or  many  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions.  From  that  time  until  today,  the  coal 
man  has  been  fighting  against  not  only  the 
competition  which  actually  exists,  but  the 
competition  which  was  sure  to  spring  up  the 
instant  the  coal  mines  of  America  should  reach 
a  profitable  basis. 

Railroad  Favoritism 

The  railways,  however,  still  had  a  certain 
influence  over  the  coal  business.  They  had 
acquired  large  tracts  of  land.  They  had 
opened  on  that  land,  numerous  mines  with 
elaborate  producing  capacity.  This  land  and 
these  mines  were  tied  in  with  the  railroad, 
under  bond  issues  which  had  been  passed  on 
to  the  consuming  public.  The  railway  man¬ 
agers  had  a  moral  responsibility  to  those  in¬ 
vestors  to  attempt  to  make  those  coal  mines 
pay.  They  had  a  certain  moral  responsibility 
to  prevent  competition  from  destroying  the 
investment  in  them. 

So  the  railways  began  another  campaign. 
They  favored  their  own  mines  with  cars  and 
contracts.  They  showed  disfavor  to  new  and 
aspiring  mines  by  withholding  contracts  from 
them  and  by  juggling  them  out  of  their  car 
supply.  The  railways,  to  be  candid  about  it, 
tried  to  make  it  as  uncomfortable  for  the  new 
and  aspiring  coal  mines  as  human  ingenuity 
could  possibly  do. 

It  so  happened  that  the  railways  in  trying 
to  carry  out  this  form  of  control,  went  so  far 
that  they  began  to  trample  upon  the  toes  of 
the  miners.  This  became  definitely  known  to 
John  Mitchell,  then  the  president  of  the 
Miners’  Union.  It  is  a  belief  in  the  coal  trade 
— never  substantiated,  it  is  true, — that  Mr. 
Mitchell  brought  this  to  the  attention  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  then  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  true  that  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  this  supposed  disclosure,  there 
appeared  in  Congress  the  bill  which  after¬ 
wards  became  known  as  the  Hepburn  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  interstate  commerce  act,  now 
known  as  the  commodities  clause.  This  di¬ 
rects  that  from  the  passage  of  that  bill  and 
thereafter,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  trans¬ 
portation  company  to  have  any  interest, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  product  of  any 
mine  while  that  product  is  moving  in  inter¬ 
state  traffic. 

This  put  an  end  actually  and  for  all  time,  to 
that  ingenious  method  by  which  the  railroads 
encouraged  the  mines  which  they  owned  or 
favored  and  discouraged  the  mines  which  the}' 
wanted  to  destroy. 

The  substantial  effect  of  the  bill  was  to  strip 
the  coal  field  of  any  possibility  of  control  either 
of  the  reserve  coal  land  or  of  competition  as  be- 
iiveen  e.visting  or  potential  mines.  It  left  the 
coal  industry  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  along 
the  line  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  gave 
rein  to  competition  in  a  Tvay  that  has  never  op¬ 
erated  upon  any  industry  in  any  country  of  the 
world,  no  matter  what  its  cluiracter. 

Control  Measures  Killed 

When  this  series  of  laws  was  upon  the  stat¬ 
ute  books,  and  when  the  effective  execution  of 
them  was  safeguarded  by  the  activities  of 
every  prosecuting  attorney  and  every  news¬ 
paper  of  the  land,  every  vestige  of  control  of 
coal  was  permanently  disposed  of.  Thus  it 
had  come  about  that  unrestrained  competition 
had  operated  upon  the  coal  trade  for  a  period 
of  at  least  fifteen  years  prior  to  the  coal  short- 
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age  which  began  in  the  month  of  September, 
1916. 

What  we  have  said  up  to  this  point  has  had 
to  do  strictly  with  what  we  call  the  conscious 
efforts  of  the  railways  to  control  coal  and  the 
conscious  efiforts  of  the  government  to  regu¬ 
late  the  railways.  Through  that  came  the  un¬ 
conscious  and  indirect  but  none  the  less  effect¬ 
ive  effort  of  the  nation  to  regulate  the  coal 
industry. 

What  we  are  about  to  say  has  to  do  with 
the  unconscious  and  really  involuntary  action 
of  the  railways  in  controlling  coal.  This  came 
about  merely  as  natural  extension  of  the  old 
program  to  regulate  the  carriers.  We  do  not 
believe  that  either  the  railways  or  the  public 
had  any  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on. 
Since,  however,  it  explains  precisely  what 
happened  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1916  and  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1917,  it  makes  the  most 
vital  chapter  in  coal  history. 

The  legislators  had  become  so  keen  to  regu¬ 
late  the  carriers  they  were  not  content  with 
merely  removing  the  abuses  as  above  de¬ 
scribed.  Instead  they  set  out  upon  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  bring  the  railways  into  complete  sub¬ 
jection  to  the  Federal  government.  As  we 
have  explained  before,  this  campaign  resulted 
in  stripping  the  railways  of  the  possibility  of 
borrowing  money  and  such  a  reduction  in 
rates  they  were  not  able  to  earn  money  on  the 
traffic  which  then  existed.  The  result  was  a 
crushing  of  the  expansive  spirit  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  railways  and  this  first  expressed  itself  in 
the  complete  failure  to  buy  new  equipment. 
This  operated  upon  the  coal  industry  in  a 
peculiar  way.  When  the  competitive  effort  in 
coal  continued  unabated  and  when  new  capital 
was  constantly  being  enlisted  to  open  new 
mines,  and  new  coal  fields,  the  railways  were 
in  no  sense  keeping  pace  with  this  develop¬ 
ment  by  buying  either  engines  or  cars  to  haul 
the  coal  to  market. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  not  been,  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years — and  that  means  never 
— any  exact  relation  between  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  coal  mines  and  the  purchase  of 
coal  carrying  equipment.  No  railroad  in 
America  has  ever  estimated  the  productive 
capacity  of  its  new  mines  and  the  likelihood 
of  the  market  for  that  coal  and  then  assured 
itself  that  it  would  have  the  cars  and  the  en¬ 
gines  to  haul  that  coal  to  market. 

The  Impending  Danger 

The  direct  result  of  this  has  been  that  the 
railways,  lacking  money  and  with  their  ex¬ 
pansive  spirit  dead,  have  been  falling  a  little 
further  behind  all  the  time  in  the  matter  of 
purchasing  cars  while  the  coal  mines  animated 
by  the  liveliest  spirit  of  competition,  have  been 
increasing  their  productive  capacity. 

The  danger,  therefore,  has  been  growing  on 
America  for  over  ten  years  that  a  sudden  in¬ 
crease  in  demand  would  find  the  railways 
wholly  incapable  of  responding  to  it  by  fur¬ 
nishing  enough  transportation  facilities  to 
move  the  coal  to  market.  For  ten  years  coal 
mines  have  had  fifty  per  cent  more  productive 
capacity  than  the  market  demanded.  There 
has  not  been  a  time,  in  those  ten  years,  when 
the  railways  had  any  factor  of  safety  above 
current  demand  in  the  matter  of  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities.  As  a  consequence,  for  those 
ten  years,  America,  to  use  a  common  ex¬ 
pression,  was  sitting  on  a  volcano.  If  any 
increase  in  demand  were  to  appear  suddenly, 
a  shortage  of  coal  was  assured  and  there  was 
always  grave  danger  that  a  coal  famine  would 
appear.  Every  coal  man  has  known  this  situa¬ 
tion  to  exist.  At  some  time  or  another  in 
those  ten  years,  every  coal  man  has  expressed 
the  fear  that  the  coming  fall  and  winter  would 
develop  the  long  feared  coal  shortage.  Every 
year  it  depended  entirely  upon  how  much  coal 
was  moved  in  the  summer  whether  the  ex- 
pected_  shortage  would  come  during  that  fall 
and  winter. 

The  threatened  shortage  was  avoided  until 
the  fall  of  1916.  Then  a  big  increase  in  de¬ 
mand  came.  Then  the  failure  of  the  railroads 
changed  from  a  potentiality  into  a  fact.  Then 
the  numerous  coal  mines  proved  inadequate  to 
meet  the  situation  because  transportation 
could  not  be  furnished.  Today  every  man  in 
America  knows  the  effect.  Most  of  those  who 
discuss  the  situation  do  not  understand  the 
cause  as  here  outlined. 

We  have  shown  in  the  foregoing,  how  much 
the  government  in  an  effort  to  regulate  the 
railroads  had  done  by  law  to  prevent  any  re¬ 
straint  of  competition  in  the  coal  field.  It 


remains  to  be  shown  how  the  government  un¬ 
consciously,  by  its  action,  helped  to  procure 
the  very  situation  that  came  upon  the  country 
last  fall  and  winter. 

What  we  are  about  to  say  will  have  to  do 
rather  intimately  with  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines.  We  want  it  distinctly 
understood  that  while  we  propose  to  tell  the 
situation  in  all  candor,  we  have  not  one  word 
or  thought  of  criticism  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
From  the  beginning  until  now,  it  has  been 
officered  by  the  best  minds  available  in  the 
United  States.  There  never  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  United  States  government,  a  greater  or 
more  conscientious  man,  or  a  man  of  bigger 
brain  than  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  who  created 
the  Bureau  and  gave  it  its  program  and  its 
purpose. 

There  is  in  the  government’s  service  today, 
no  man  for  whose  mental  powers  we  have  a 
greater  respect  than  those  of  Dr.  Holmes’ 
successor,  Mr.  Van  H.  Manning.  What  we 
say,  therefore,  about  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is 
in  this  spirit:  It  is  far  easier  to  see  the  mis¬ 
take  in  a  policy  after  it  has  been  carried  into  a 
crisis,  than  it  is  to  foresee  how  that  policy  will 
work  out  when  times  are  normal  and  nothing 
threatens  the  nation.  We  may  say  that  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  did  the  best  that  it  could 
under  the  conditions  operating  at  the  time 
it  was  at  work.  What  it  did  proves  now  to 
be  most  unfortunate. 

Dr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Manning  were  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  gripping  fact  about  coal.  It  was 
that  a  ton  of  coal  contains  of  course  100  per 
cent  of  energy.  In  the  method  of  combustion 
then  employed,  not  over  five  per  cent,  on  the 
average,  of  this  energy  was  being  utilized. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  household¬ 
er’s  furnace  was  and  is  giving  little  better  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  heat  value  of  the  coal,  de¬ 
livered  to  the  space  to  be  heated. 

On  the  average,  no  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent  of  the  power  in  coal  was  being 
exercised  in  the  draw  bar  pull  of  the  locomo¬ 
tive. 

Not  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  energy  in 
coal  was  being  delivered  to  the  machine  to  be 
driven  by  the  power  plant  in  the  factory. 

With  these  percentages  in  mind,  we  are 
extremely  liberal  when  we  say  that,  on  the 
average,  no  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  heat 
value  of  the  coal  was  being  utilized.  It  was 
surely  far  under  five  per  cent. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines,  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  conserve  our  fuel  resources,  started  to  study 
improved  methods  of  combustion.  It  did  the 
one  thing  which  it  thought  at  that  time  was 
the  advisable  thing  to  do.  It  sought  to  teach 
the  American  people  to  burn  100  per  cent  of 
the  coal  rather  than  merely  the  fixed  carbon 
content.  That  is,  it  sought  to  teach  the  coal 
users  to  burn  the  volatile  matter  as  well  as  the 
fixed  carbon.  For  nearly  fifteen  years,  the 
Bureau  of  Alines  and  its  predecessor,  the  Tech¬ 
nologic  branch  of  the  United  States  Geolog¬ 
ical  Survey,  studied  how  to  burn  the  volatile 
matter  of  coal. 

In  a  word,  it  made  the  grave  mistake  of  try¬ 
ing  to  fit  the  millions  of  furnaces  to  the  few 
grades  of  coal — thereby  introducing  engineer¬ 
ing  into  the  fire  room — rather  than  trying  to 
fit  the  coal  to  the  furnace.  It  doctored  the 
furnace  rather  than  putting  coal  through  a 
manufacturing  process.  The  result  of  all  this 
was  to  introduce  literally,  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  if  not  millions  of  conditions  under  which 
coal  is  burned.  In  fact,  every  furnace  became 
an  individual  unit,  whose  whims  and  caprices 
had  to  be  pampered  or  it  would  not  perform 
efficiently. 

The  result  was  that  coal  came  to  be  sized 
and  resized.  Furnaces  came  to  be  doctored 
and  redoctored.  We  got  into,  in  fact,  a  won¬ 
derfully  complex  and  intricate  situation  which 
made  anything  like  uniformity  a  physical  im¬ 
possibility.  And  that  is  the  situation  which 
exists  today.  In  every  market  there  are  dozens 
and  hundreds  of  different  conditions,  requiring 
coal  of  a  specified  analysis,  coming  from  every 
conceivable  section  of  the  country  and  over 
the  most  intricate  of  transportation  systems. 
The  nation  is  literally  permeated  with  con¬ 
trary  and  conflicting  theories  as  to  the  best 
way  to  get  combustion  results  and  these  the¬ 
ories  are  expressed  in  solid  and  substantial 
coal  burning  plants  which  cannot  be  changed 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  of  a  few 
months.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  now  to  undo 
these  fifteen  years’  work  in  anything  short  of 
eight  or  ten  years. 

It  happens  that  this  theory  of  combustion 


dovetailed  very  nicely  into  the  desires  of  the 
eastern  railroads  to  control  the  coal  industry. 
That  is  to  say,  the  coals  which  are  easiest  to 
burn  completely  are  those  which  are  produced 
from  the  eastern  mines.  Those  eastern  mines 
are  in  the  territory  where  the  railroads,  years 
ago,  tried  to  obtain  control  of  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry. 

When  the  railroads  were  prevented  by  the 
series  of  laws  before  mentioned  from  control¬ 
ling  the  coal  business,  they  still  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  keep  a  certain  control  over  the  coal 
market  by  proving  to  the  nation  that  their 
coal  could  be  burned  with  ^he  least  doctoring 
of  furnaces,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines’ 
theory.  Perhaps  it  was  an  unconscious  move¬ 
ment  on  their  part.  Perhaps  it  was  merely  a 
hangover  of  the  old  rate  making  system.  Or. 
perhaps,  it  may  possibly  have  been  a  conscious 
program.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  and  the  rail¬ 
road  tariffs  of  the  United  States  will  support 
the  statement  that  the  railroads  would  make, 
on  the  product  at  the  eastern  mines,  rates  into 
either  eastern  or  western  fields.  The  same 
railroads,  however,  on  the  coal  from  the  mines 
in  Pittsburg  district,  and  west,  would  name 
rates  only  in  a  westerly  direction. 

The  net  result  of  this  was  that  the  eastern 
mines  had  both  an  eastern  and  western  mar¬ 
ket.  The  western  mines  have  had  only  a  west¬ 
ern  market.  This  means  that  eastern  coal  could 
get  into  western  markets  where  its  producers 
could  plead  the  superiority  of  the  product  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines’  theory  of 
combustion.  Western  coal,  however,  could  not 
get  into  an  eastern  market  to  induce  the  people 
there  to  study  combustion  more  thoroughly. 

The  further  result  was  that  eastern  mines 
got  a  big  development  and  western  mines  got 
only  a  partial  development.  Thus  it  happens 
that  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  eastern  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Alaryland  and 
Virginia,  are  located  the  mines  which  produce 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  coal  production  of 
the  nation.  While  this  coal  was  produced 
in  only  six  states,  it  was  sold  in  a  territory 
which  contains  over  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  population  and  embraces  about  half  of  the 
land  area  of  the  nation. 

The  Crisis  Arrives 

Then  came  a  great  crisis  in  coal  affairs.  The 
national  demand  for  coal  in  the  year  1916  in¬ 
creased  close  to  fifteen  per  cent.  While  this 
fifteen  per  cent  represents  the  nation,  the 
larger  demand  came  mainly  from  the  territory 
east  of  Pittsburg  and  north  of  the  Potomac 
river.  This  means  that  the  producing  coal 
mines  and  transportation  companies  in  that 
territory  were  overtaxed  to  satisfy  the  nearby 
demand  and  were  forced  to  retire  from  enor¬ 
mous  markets  previously  occupied  in  western 
sections  of  the  country. 

This  threw  on  the  western  mines  and  west¬ 
ern  transportation  companies — particularly  the 
latter — a  burden  which  they  were  not  equipped 
to  carry. 

Out  of  this  situation  grew  the  confusion. 
Furnaces  equipped  to  burn  eastern  coal  could 
not  get  it  because  transportation  lines  built 
to  carry  eastern  coal  could  not  carry  it.  Those 
people  began  to  try  to  protect  themselves  by  buy¬ 
ing  from  western  mines.  In  the  first  place,  the 
western  mines  could  not  produce  it;  in  the 
second  place,  the  western  railroads  were  not 
equipped  to  carry  it,  and  in  the  third  place, 
the  consumers’  furnaces  were  not  adjusted 
to  burn  it.  The  section  then  entered  upon  a 
period  of  extreme  uncertainty.  Because  of 
the  curious  construction  of  the  furnaces,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  waste  of  coal  accompanied  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand.  This  presented  a  fuel  shortage 
which  was  wholly  beyond  control.  And  that 
in  the  essence  is  the  explanation  of  the  coal 
situation  up  to  the  present  minute. 

Efforts  at  Control 

With  so  much  in  mind,  we  view  with  some 
concern,  not  to  say  alarm,  the  eagerness  with 
which  politicians  insert  themselves  into  this 
complicated  situation  with  definite  promises 
to  straighten  it  out  inside  of  three  months. 

In  what  we  are  about  to  say,  we  criticise 
no  particular  branch  of  the  government  serv¬ 
ice.  We  do  not  know  to  what  board  President 
Wilson  is  going  to  assign  the  task  of  regulat¬ 
ing  coal.  We  cannot,  therefore,  speak  in  any 
sense  in  a  critical  mood,  of  any  one  particular 
board  or  commission. 

What  we  do  say  is:  The  coal  men  who  are 
familiar  with  coal  history  and  coal  trade  in- 
(Concluded  on  page  136) 
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Middle  West  States  Talk  of  Controlling  Coal 

The  Radical  Element  Led  by  Levy  Mayer  Wants  to  Contest  Federal  Supremacy 
but  the  Conservatives  Want  to  Give  Full  Support  to  the  National  Officers 


'I'wD  filctioiis  were  in  evidenee  at  the  meeting 
of  governors  and  Councils  of  Defense  repre¬ 
senting  thirteen  states,  who  met  at  the  invitation 
of  Illinois  to  discuss  concerted  action  to  regulate 
coal  prices  on  Thursday,  August  tO,  in  Chicago. 

The  (piestion  at  issue  was  whether  regulation 
should  lie  left  to  the  federal  authorities,  or 
whether  individual  states  should  proceed  inde¬ 
pendently.  The  predominating  opinion  favored 
giving  the  Washington  authorities  a  free  hand. 

Lecl  by  Levy  .Mayer  of  Qiicago,  who  fathered 
the  Illinois  plan  under  which  Chief  Justice  Car¬ 
ter  has  been  appointed  coal  director  to  fix  prices 
for  the  state,  the  minority  faction  made  a  deter¬ 
mined  light  and  won  recognition  for  their  ideas 
in  the  resolutions  which  were  adopted. 

While  appealing  to  Washington  for  immediate 
action,  these  resolutions  indorse  the  Illinos  pro¬ 
gram  and  recommend  that  it  proceed,  and  also 
reriucst  the  state  authorities  in  investigate  the 
production  cost  of  coal  and  be  ready  to  report 
their  findings  to  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
conference  in  Chicago  August  22.  While  not 
e.xpressed  in  the  resolution,  it  was  the  under.stand- 
ing  that  if  a  federal  program  of  control  is  not 
under  way  at  that  time,  the  advocates  of  state 
action  will  be  given  a  chance  to  see  what  they 
can  do. 

Scope  of  the  Meeting 

The  meeting  was  interesting  and  significant, 
h'ifteen  states  were  invited  outside  of  Illinois,  and 
only  three  failed  to  respond — Pennsylvania,  West 
\''irginia  and  Tennessee.  The  discussion  which 
preceded  the  drafting  of  resolutions  was  illumi¬ 
nating,  as  it  represented  authoritatively  the  point 
of  view  of  responsible  state  officers  in  the  various 
states  in  the  controversy  about  coal  prices  now 
raging  all  over  the  country. 

Speeches  were  of  all  varieties,  from  the  ex¬ 
tremely  radical  to  the  well  informed.  They  advo¬ 
cated  action  of  every  description  from  immediate 
seizure  of  coal  mines  to  a  concentration  on  pro¬ 
duction.  It  was  noticeable  that  the  two  speakers 
who  showed  the  best  acquaintance  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  evidence  of  having  made  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation,  declared  that  the  question  of  supply 
and  distribution  zvas  the  vital  factor  in  the  prob¬ 
lem.  This  was  the  view  of  Will  H.  Hays,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Indiana  Council  of  Defense,  and  John 

E.  McGee,  of  the  Alinnesota  Commission  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Safety. 

Governor  Harding,  of  Iowa,  and  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  Mc.\llister,  of  Missouri,  were  the  chief  sup¬ 
port  of  Levy  Mayer  in  his  fight  for  recognition 
of  his  state’s  rights  ideas.  Mr.  McAllister  told 
the  meeting  about  his  anti-trust  proceedings 
against  Missouri  operators  and  declared  he  had 
the  evidence  to  convict  them.  He  was  the  most 
bitter  of  the  speakers  against  the  coal  men. 

Delegates  Attending 

The  fifty-seven  delegates  from  thirteen  states 
who  were  present  when  the  conference  began  in¬ 
cluded  the  governors  of  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  This  is  a  complete  list  of  the  delegates  : 

Indiana — Clias.  Co.x.  12^1  S  St.,  Terre  Haute;  Evans 
Woollen,  president  Fletcher  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  In¬ 
dianapolis;  Will  II.  Hays,  Sullivan,  chairman  Indiana  State 
Council  of  Defense;  H.  R.  Kurrie,  Rennsaelaer,  president 
Monon  Ry.  Co. 

Iowa — William  G.  Dows,  Cedar  Rapids,  memher  State 
Council;  D.  J,  Palmer,  Washington,  member  S^ate  Coun¬ 
cil;  Paul  S^  .lunkin,  Creston,  member  State  Council;  J.  L, 
Kennedy,  .Sioux  City,  member  State  Council;  J,  II.  Ham- 
mill,  Iloone,  assistant  general  superintendent  C,  &  N,  W. 
Ry,;  .1.  J.  Doty,  Shenandoah,  memher  State  Council;  F. 

F.  Everest,  Council  Bluffs,  chairman  Co-Ordination  of 
Societies;  Chas.  Webster,  Waucoma,  member  State  Coun- 
cB;  F'rank  A,  O’Connor,  New  Hampton,  member  State 
Council;  T.  A,  Potter,  Mason  City,  mayor;  J,  F,  Deems, 
Burlington,  State  Reiiresentative  Hoover  Committee;  W, 
W.  Marsh.  Waterloo,  member  State  Council;  Chas.  C. 
Deering,  Des  Moines,  member  State  Council;  A.  O. 
Haines,  Des  Moines;  W.  I,.  Harding,  Des  Moines,  gov¬ 
ernor;  Ed.  Sweeney,  Des  Moines,  state  mine  inspector. 

Kansas — Arthur  Capper,  Topeka,  governor. 

Kentucky — Henry  M.  Johnson,  I.ouisville,  chairman 
Committee  on  Coal,  Council  of  Defense;  McKenzie  Moss, 
Bowling  Green,  judge  8th  Judicial  District. 

Michigan — John  C.  Hicks,  St.  Johns,  member  -Slate 
Council;  Coleman  C.  Vaughan,  St.  Johns,  secretary  state, 
representing  governor. 

Minnesota — C.  J.  Swendsen,  St.  Paul,  member  State 
Board  of  Control;  John  E.  McGee,  Minneapolis,  member 
Commission  of  Public  Safety;  H.  N.  Leighton,  Minne- 
aiiolis,  president  Board  of  Education. 

Missouri — Sydney  J.  Roy,  llannih,al,  secretary  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  Waterways  .Association;  F'rank  W.  Mc.Mlister, 
Jefferson  City,  attorney  general  of  state;  Henry  W.  Kiel, 
St.  Louis,  mayor;  Louis  Alalte,  St.  Louis,  city  comiitroller ; 


I'.  11.  Muinford,  Columbia,  chairman  Missouri  Council 
of  Defense. 

Nebraska — George  Coupland,  Elgin,  State  Council  of 
1  lefense. 

North  Dakota — V.  H.  Stickney,  chairman  N.  D.  .State 
Council  of  Defense,  Dickinson;  Dr.  Earle  J.  Babcock, 
Grand  I'orks,  chairman  F'uel  Commission,  Council  of 
Defense. 

Ohio — Joseph  Mcfice,  Columbus,  attorney  general. 

South  Dakota — W.  G.  Bickelhaupt,  Aberdeen,  memher 
■State  Council;  W.  S.  Hill,  Mitchell,  president  .State  Board 
of  .Agriculture;  Chas.  McCaffree,  Pierre,  secretary  Stale 
Council. 

Wisconsin — E.  L.  Philipp,  Madison,  governor;  John  G. 
D.  Mack,  Madison,  vice-chairman  State  Council;  P.  C. 
Eldredge,  Milwaukee,  general  superintendent  C.,  M.  & 
St.  P.  Ry. ;  A.  T.  Van  Scoy,  Milwaukee,  member  State 
Council;  Magnus  Swenson,  Madison,  chairman  State 
Council. 

Illinois — J.  Ogden  Armour,  Chicago,  chairman  Food, 
Fuel  and  Conservation  Committee,  Sate  Council;  B.  F'. 
Harris,  Champaign;  John  H.  Harrison,  Danville;  Levy 
Mayer,  chairman  Law  and  Legislation  Committee,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Hon.  John  (!.  Oglesby,  lieutenant-governor  State  of 
Illinois,  Springfield;  Victor  A.  Olander,  Chicago;  Charles 
11.  Wacker,  Chicago;  Fred  W.  Ujpham,  Chicago;  Samuel 
Insull,  chairman  State  Council,  Chicago;  John  P.  Hop¬ 
kins,  secretary  State  Council,  Chicago;  John  A.  Spoor, 
Chicago;  Hon.  David  E.  Shanahan,  Chicago. 

Insull  States  the  Case 

Samuel  Insull,  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Council 
of  Defense,  was  made  chairman  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  which  met  on  the  second  floor  of  the  war 
building  at  122  West  Adams  street  in  a  big  room 
which  was  formerly  a  showroom  for  the  Insull 
lighting  company.  J.  H.  Hammill  of  Boone, 
Iowa,  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  Oii- 
cago  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  was  chosen  secre¬ 
tary.  Mr.  Insull  welcomed  the  delegates  in  a 
brief  speech. 

He  said  that  when  the  conference  had  been 
called  it  was  not  known  the  federal  authorities 
would  be  given  regulating  powers  so  soon.  He 
explained  the  action  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Illinois  authorities  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  an 
agreement  from  the  coal  operators  to  accept  a 
schedule  of  prices  to  be  fixed  by  Chief  Justice 
Carter  of  the  state  supreme  court.  The  oper¬ 
ators,  he  said,  had  refused  to  reduce  prices  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  and 
the  latter  had  made  a  report  to  the  governor 
recommending  that  unless  they  submitted  to  state 
control  of  prices  the  mines  be  seized  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  state.  Action  by  the  governor  upon 
this  report,  Mr.  Insull  said,  had  led  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  which  the  operators  were  expected  to  ratify, 
under  which  Judge  Carter,  after  hearing  evidence 
on  cost  of  production,  was  to  fix  Illinois  mine- 
mouth  prices. 

“The  situation  is  very  serious,”  the  chairman 
concluded.  “I  agree  with  the ‘operators  in  some 
of  the  things  they  say.  It  is  not  entirely  a  price 
problem.  It  is  also  one  of  distribution  and  supply. 
If  the  Illinois  mines  could  get  all  the  cars  they 
could  use  there  would  be  a  ready  market  this  fall 
and  winter  for  all  the  coal  they  could  ship.  How¬ 
ever,  the  price  question  is  vital  to  the  people  in 
every  state.” 

Lieutenant-Governor  John  G.  Oglesby,  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  spoke  as  the  representative  of  Governor 
Lowden,  expressing  the  latter’s  regret  at  not  being 
able  to  attend.  He  declared  the  coal  situation 
could  be  summed  up  in  this  question :  “Shall 
democracy  continue  to  live?” 

Governor  Philipp,  of  Wisconsin,  was  next  called 
on.  He  said  there  was  already  a  coal  shortage 
in  Wisconsin  and  in  ninety  days  it  would  be 
worse,  when  government  freight  began  to  take 
precedence  with  the  railroads  and  navigation  on 
the  lake  was  closed. 

“The  railroads  are  hauling  as  much  coal  as  last 
year,”  he  said,  “but  more  is  being  used.  We  are 
paying  $6  a  ton  for  soft  coal  which  a  year  ago 
cost  $1!  or  $.'i.50.  Our  interest  is  first  in  supply, 
second  in  price.  Wisconsin  is  doing  its  share  in 
producing  food.  If  Illinois  gets  hungry  it  will 
expect  our  help  and  if  Wisconsin  gets  cold  we 
shall  expect  help  from  our  neighbor  states.” 

Governor  Harding,  of  Iowa,  responded  with  an 
aggressive  speech  when  invited  to  take  the  floor. 
He  began  by  quoting  a  friend  who  had  said; 
"If  anything  is  going  to  he  done,  it  better  be 
done  damn  quick.” 

Price  Must  Be  Fi.ved 

“It  is  highly  essential  that  the  price  of  coal 
be  fixed  at  the  mine.”  he  said.  “If  this  is  done 
the  other  factors  will  take  care  of  themselves. 


It  may  not  be  necessary  to  fix  prices  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer,  though  1  am  willing  to  go  that 
far.  I  am  sure  that  Iowa  has  the  power  to  regu¬ 
late  coal  prices,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  federal 
Government  has.  If  it  can,  however,  let  us  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  action  taken  quickly.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  should  be  memorialized  by  this 
conference  to  take  immediate  action,  and  if  it 
does  not,  then  the  individual  states  must  act. 

“One  way  to  go  at  it  would  be  to  take  the 
Iirice  a  year  ago,  add  to  that  the  increase  in  cost 
of  production  and  let  the  sum  be  the  selling 
price  today.” 

Governor  Harding  turned  from  the  coal  prob¬ 
lem  to  steel  and  iron.  He  asked  why  pig  iron 
sold  in  England  at  $29  and  in  this  country  at  $3.'. 
a  ton,  while  steel  sold  here  at  $100  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  .$00. 

“There  is  general  discontent  among  the  peo- 
jile,”  he  said.  “There  is  a  feeling  that  the  big 
producers  are  taking  not  only  the  cream,  but  the 
skimmed  milk  as  well.  Something  must  be  done 
and  I  am  going  to  stay  on  the  job  for  the  people 
of  Iowa  until  something  has  been  done.” 

Governor  Capper,  of  Kansas,  was  the  next 
siieaker.  On  his  arrival  at  the  conference  he 
had  announced  that  he  was  leaving  for  Washing¬ 
ton  on  an  evening  train  to  see  if  the  federal 
authorities  itended  to  lower  coal  prices,  and  if 
they  did  not  promise  to  do  so  immediately  he 
would  return  to  Kansas  and  seize  the  mines  of 
the  state. 

“The  producers  are  taking  an  unfair  advantage 
of  war  to  reap  excessive  profits,”  he  said  to  the 
conference.  “I  know  for  a  fact  that  their  profits 
are  much  greater  than  ever  before.  If  something 
is  not  done  for  our  relief  by  the  federal  authori¬ 
ties  I  propose  in  Kansas  to  exercise  the  police 
powers  granted  me  by  the  constitution  and  seize 
the  mines.” 

John  E.  McGee  of  Minneapolis,  member  of  the 
Minnesota  Commission  of  Public  Safety,  made 
the  best  informed  speech  of  the  day.  His  subject 
was  the  coal  shortage  that  threatens  the  north¬ 
west,  and  his  speech  was  full  of  exact  data- 
which  showed  careful  investigation.  He  had 
little  to  say  about  coal  prices,  as  Minnesota  is 
not  a  mining  state,  but  gave  the  result  of  ex¬ 
haustive  inquiry  into  the  car  shortage  and  lake 
navigation  faults  which  had  operated  to  deprive 
his  territory  of  the  supply  which  is  needed. 

Using  Lake  Ports 

“There  are  nine  ports  on  Lake  Erie  where  coal 
could  be  loaded  on  returning  ore  boats,”  he  said. 
"During  the  summer  all  shipments  have  been 
made  from  two — Sandusky  and  Toledo — which 
means  attempting  to  put  a  six-inch  stream 
through  a  two-inch  pipe.  The  congestion  at  these 
ports  has  been  enormous.  When  a  boat  began  to 
load — there  are  only  two  loading  machines  each 
at  Sandusky  and  Toledo,  with  four  in  Cleveland 
idle — they  would  load  thirty  or  forty  cars  and 
then  ask  where  were  the  others.  It  takes  150  to 
225  cars  for  a  boat.  The  others,  they  would 
learn,  were  miles  out  in  the  country,  tied  up  in  a 
switching  congestion.  So  they  would  have  to 
wait  for  them. 

"They  say  ore  boats  have  gone  back  empty. 
Of  cour.se.  Half  go  back  empty  normalh’  because 
there  is  not  coal  to  fill  them.  But  under  present 
conditions  other  captains  look  at  the  congestion 
and  delay  which  coal  carrying  involves  and  pa- 
it  up.  .■\t  Pittsburgh  they  said  that  five  weeks 
from  now  they  will  not  be  able  to  use  either 
Sandusky  or  Toledo  on  account  of  the  winds. 
Then  they  would  be  forced  to  use  the  other 
ports.  'But  why  don't  you  use  the  other  ports 
now?’  was  a.sked.  No  answer.” 

Judge  McGee  quoted  figures  showing  the  great 
e.xcess  of  cars  on  non-coal  carrying  lines  and 
the  deficiency  on  lines  in  mining  territory.  He 
said  the  priority  bill  passed  by  Congress  giving 
the  President  power  to  designate  commodities 
which  should  have  preference  over  others  in 
freight  shipments  offered  a  remedy  and  he  de¬ 
tailed  efforts  made  by  Minnesota  senators  to  have 
it  signed. 

The  Interstate  Question 

He  asked  what  the  purpose  of  the  interstate 
conference  was.  "We  want  to  know  whether  it 
is  to  see  that  Illinois  gets  enough  coal,  while 
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Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  freeze,”  he  said.  ‘‘If 
the  operators  undertake  to  fatten  on  tlie  miseries 
of  the  people  we  have  the  power  to  sieze  the 
mines  and  fix  the  prices.  We  have  to  have  coal 
in  the  northwest,  and  we  are  going  to  get  it  if 
it  lies  in  the  power  of  man  to  do  so.” 

Will  H.  Hays,  chairman  of  the  Indiana  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Defense,  was  the  next  speaker. 

‘‘For  three  months  we  have  investigated  the  coal 
question  and  for  two  months  we  have  negotiated 
directly  with  an  authorized  committee  of  the 
Indiana  operators,”  he  said.  ‘‘The  opinion  we 
have  reached  is  expressed  in  a  resolution  our 
council  adopted.” 

He  read  the  resolution,  which  recited  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  price  regulation  and  called  on  the 
President  to  act  immediately  under  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Lever  bill. 

“If  we  start  in  to  fix  prices  in  the  several 
states,”  Mr.  Hays  continued,  “the  legislatures  must 
be  called  in  special  session.  This  will  take  time, 
and  time  is  the  essence  of  this  problem.  If  this 
conference  asks  the  President  to  act  he  will._  In 
no  other  way  can  quick  action  be  had.  This  is 
a  question  of  supply  and  distribution,  as  well  as 
price;  it  is  a  question  of  famine.  We  are  of 
one  mind  as  to  needs— the  question  is  now  to  get 
quick  action.” 

■Attorney-General  McGhee,  of  Ohio,  said  he 
did  not  represent  the  governor  or  State  Council 
of  Defense,  but  could  assure  the  conference  that 
Governor  Cox  would  act  in  harmony  with  the 
other  states. 

“I  have  given  much  time  to  studying  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Ohio,”  he  said,  “and  took  part  in  the  con¬ 
ference  at  Washington  in  June  which  fixed  coal 
prices.  The  price  of  coal  in  Ohio  before  that 
conference  was  $4.50  per  ton ;  since  it  has  been 
$3  and  $3.50  at  the  mine.  There  has  been  no 
reduction,  however,  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  prices  in  Ohio  were  $1.50  in  large- 
vein  districts  and  $2.50  in  the  small-vein  districts. 
The  increased  cost  of  operation  does  not  exceed 
thirty-cents  a  ton.  The  mine  price  should  be 
$1.90  or  $2  a  ton  in  the  large-vein  district. 

“The  Washington  prices  have  been  repudiated 
by  the  people  of  Ohio  and  buying  has  virtually 
stopped.  I  believe  price  regulation  is  a  federal 
question.  We  should  obtain  complete  relief  from 
the  federal  Government. 

State  Action  Necessary 

“If  the  federal  authorities  do  not  act,  then 
the  governors  of  coal-producing  states  should 
meet  and  decide  to  act  in  unison  and  at  once. 

I  favor  sending  a  committee  to  Washington 
to  learn  what  will  be  done,  and  if  nothing 
is  done  in  ten  days  then  the  states  should  act.” 

Attorney-General  McAllister  of  Missouri, 
a  square-shouldered  and  square-jawed  man, 
was  next.  He  spoke  with  much  feeling  against 
the  operators. 

“There  has  been  in  Missouri  an  arbitrary 
and  inexcusable  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal,” 
he  said.  “Many  companies  have  increased  the 
mine  mouth  price  $1.50  to  $2  a  ton.  I  have 
instituted  anti-trust  proceedings  against  Mis¬ 
souri  operators  and  some  Illinois  operators 
who  maintain  offices  in  St.  Louis. 

“I  have  gone  into  the  cost  of  producing  coal. 
The  companies  keep  monthly  cost  sheets  which 
show  exactly  how  much  it  costs  them  to  op¬ 
erate.  By  their  own  figures  in  no  instance 
has  the  increase  over  last  year  been  over  35 
cents  and  with  some  of  the  big  companies 
the  increase  has  not  exceeded  15  cents.  This 
for  the  months  of  June  and  July. 

“These  fellows  in  Missouri  have  been  guilty 
of  flagrant  and  indefensible  violation  of  the 
anti-trust  laws  of  the  state  and  I  am  going  to 
prosecute  them  for  what  they  have  done.  The 
next  question  is  how  to  get  relief  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  intolerable  high  prices. 

‘I  was  greatly  outraged  when  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  coal  production  reached  the  remarkable 
conclusion  that  $3  to  $3,50  was  a  fair  price  for 
coal  at  the  mine.  Those  figures  were  not 
based  on  a  fair  price.  I  don’t  know  who  did 
it,  but  somebody  put  over  a  job  and  a  big  one. 

“The  government  is  facing  so  many  big 
questions  that  it  cannot  act  quickly.  Deter¬ 
mination  of  fair  coal  prices  is  a  big  job.  It 
requires  a  detailed  investigation  covering  the 
whole  country.  The  state  authorities  have 
ample  power  to  investigate  and  determine  fair 
prices  and  could  save  the  federal  government 
a  world  of  time  by  furnishing  information.” 

Mr.  McAllister  continued  at  some  length. 
He  declared  there  was  plenty  of  coal  in  his 
state,  and  that  a  campaign  had  been  made  to 
make  people  fear  a  shortage  and  induce  them 
to  buy  in  order  to  hold  up  prices.  He  said 


the  operators  then  accused  the  public  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  market  and  bidding  prices  up.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  much  skepticism  as  to  the  likelihood 
of  decisive  action  being  taken  by  the  federal 
government.  He  said  the  federal  trade  com¬ 
mission  had  not  determined  the  cost  of  coal 
production,  but  might  make  a  guess  at  it;  that 
the  $3.50  price  had  evidently  been  a  guess  and 
was  a  very  bad  one. 

The  Resolutions  Committee 

Mr.  McAllister  was  tbe  last  speaker  of  the 
morning.  A  resolutions  committee  was  ap- 


The  following  resolution,  which  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  states  who  attended  Thursday’s  coal  confer¬ 
ence  in  Chicago,  is  the  document  which,  despite 
its  protests  to  the  contrary,  opens  a  war  between 
state  and  federal  politicians  to  decide  which  shall 
get  the  advantage  arising  from  regulating  coal: 

The  governors  and  state  Councils  of  Defense, 
representing  the  states  of  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South 
Dakota,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  Iiave  met  at  Chi¬ 
cago  in  conference  today  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  the  best  ways  and  means  for  meeting 
the  critical  coal  situation  that  prevails  in  this 
country,  and  which,  if  not  immediately  regulated 
and  controlled,  threatens  certain  disaster  to  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  war  and  to  the  people 
and  industries  of  this  country.  Realizing  that 
situation,  the  conference  agrees  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  The  production,  transportation,  distribution 
and  price  of  coal  requires  immediate  and  drastic 
supervision,  regulation  and  control,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  government  and  the  states. 
We  recognize  that,  in  order  to  effect  appropriate 
and  instant  relief,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  concurrent,  coordinate,  harmonious  and  imme¬ 
diate  action  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government 
and  of  the  different  states.  The  states,  in  their 
individual  capacity,  have  the  power  to  effect  such 
control  and  regulation  within  their  respective 
states.  Under  the  legislation  just  passed  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  has  the  power  to  make  such 
regulation  and  control  decisive,  complete  and  ef¬ 
fective. 

2.  The  production  of  coal  must  be  stimulated, 
encouraged  and  increased  to  the  utmost  capacity 
of  the  mines  so  that  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
industries  of  this  country  and  of  our  allies  may 
be  fully  and  promptly  met.  Therefore,  every 
possible  agency  within  the  power  of  the  federal 
and  state  governments  should  be  immediately 
brought  into  requisition  so  that  the  necessary  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  can  be  promptly  effected,  and  in 
bringing  about  this  result  there  must  be  no  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  earnings  and  wages  of  laborers. 

3.  There  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  methods  and  machinery  of 
transportation  and  distribution.  These  facilities 
should  be  at  once  enlarged  and  increased  to  the 
utmost.  The  elimination  of  delays  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  dispatch  of  coal  from  the  mines  to  the 
nearest  markets  other  than  by  the  shortest  routes, 
the  avoidance  of  the  shipping  of  coal  into  coal- 
producing  states,  the  abuse  of  reconsignment 
privileges,  delays  in  unloading — these  and  other 
practices  which  interfere  with  the  production,  dis¬ 
patch  and  handling  of  coal,  should  be  at  once 
corrected.  We  urge  that  the  nine  gateways  of 
Lake  Erie  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent.  At 
present  only  two  are  so  used. 

4.  The  price  of  coal  is  unreasonably  excessive 
and  in  many  cases  extortionate.  Therefore,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  governors  and  state  coun¬ 
cils  in  the  coal  producing  states  should  immedi¬ 
ately  proceed,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so, 
with  the  ascertainment  of  the  approximate  cost 
of  producing,  handling  and  distributing  coal  to 
the  ultimate  consumer;  and  we  recommend  that 
this  be  done  so  that  a  report  can  be  made  to  an 
adjourned  meeting  of  this  conference  to  be  held 
in  Chicago  on  next  Thursday,  the  23d  instant, 

5.  We  recommend  that  in  those  states 
wdiere  proceedings  are  already  on  foot  to  fix 
the  price  of  coal  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
such  proceedings  shall  continue  to  their  final 
conclusion.  Whatever  action  is  so  had  shall 
be  taken  and  co-ordinated  with  such  steps  as 
the  federal  government  may  take,  it  being  the 
purpose  of  this  report  to  make  it  plain  to  the 
people  of  this  country  that  there  is  no  desire, 
and  that  no  attempt  should  be  made,  to  bring 
about  a  conflict  between  federal  and  state  au¬ 
thorities.  The  purpose  of  this  conference  is 
to  accomplish  a  general  and  uniform  result 


pointed  and  the  meeting  adjourned  until  8 
p.  m.  to  receive  its  report.  The  committee  fol¬ 
lows;  Indiana,  Evans  Woollen;  Iowa,  W.  L. 
Harding;  Kansas,  McKenzie  Moss;  Michigan. 
Coleman  C.  Vaughan;  Minnesota,  John  E. 
McGee;  Missouri,  Erank  W.  McAllister;  Ne¬ 
braska,  George  Coupeland;  North  Dakota, 

H.  Stickney;  Ohio,  Joseph  McGhee;  South 
Dakota,  Chas.  McCaffree;  Wisconsin,  E.  L. 
Philipp;  Illinois,  Levy  Mayer. 

Levy  Mayer  was  made  chairman  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  committee,  which  took  all  afternoon 
to  draft  the  report. 


for  the  best  good  of  all  the  people,  with  the 
use  of  all  national  and  state  instrumentalities 
which  can  possibly  be  made  available. 

6.  These  resolutions  are  adopted  with  the 
single  end  in  view  of  protecting,  not  merely 
the  people  of  the  coal-producing  states,  but 
equally  the  consumers  of  coal  in  all  other 
states,  it  being  the  design  and  intention  of  this 
conference  to  avoid  all  possible  discrimination, 
and  to  take  steps  for  the  common  good  of  the 
entire  nation. 

7.  We  recognize  the  far-reaching  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  food,  feed  and  fuel  control  bill, 
wdiich  became  a  law  on  the  10th  inst.,  and  also 
of  the  preferential  shipments  bill,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Newlands  bill.  Lender  both 
those  enactments  the  federal  government  is 
equipped  with  the  authority  and  machinery  to 
effect  instant  relief  in  connection  with  such 
action  as  may  be  found  proper  or  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  different  state  governments; 
and  we  most  earnestly  but  respectfully  urge 
immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government.  The  states  here  represented 
pledge  their  heartiest  support  to  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  all  action  which  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  various  states  may  take  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  most  critical  emergency  which  now 
exists  in  the  coal  situation  throughout  this 
countr3n 

8.  We  recommend  that  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  forthwith  telegraphed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  copies 
be  sent  to  the  governors  and  State  Councils 
of  Defense  of  the  different  states. 


Chaos  in  Washington 

This  coal  price  controversy  illustrates  the  chaos 
that  has  come  to  reign  in  Washington,  a  chaos 
that  is  comparable  with  the  chaos  at  Petrograd. 
so  competent  observers  report. 

It  was  known  tliat  for  many  departments  no 
one  knew  who  in  Washington  seemed  to  have  the 
power  to  purchase,  and  that  there  was  no  settled 
policy  on  the  part  of  those  who  did  purchase. 
Sometimes  they  paid  the  market  price,  sometimes 
a  price  fixed  by  the  Government  department  head. 
Sometimes  they  ordered  and  announced  that  the 
price  would  be  fixed  later.  Sometimes  they  did 
not  order  at  all  and  Government  work  was  held 
up.  But  we  did  not  realize  before  that  the  cab¬ 
inet  was  so  divided  that  a  coal  price  agreement, 
made  by  Secretary  Lane  and  Chairman  Peabody, 
of  the  Coal  Committee  of  the  National  Defense 
Council,  could  be  opposed  and  declared  exorbi¬ 
tant  by  Mr.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War. 

Coal  is  the  basic  raw  material  of  industry,  ship¬ 
ping,  navy.  It  is  also  a  precious  American  re¬ 
source.  The  Government  is  not  dealing  with  the 
coal  question  either  in  a  way  to  bring  out  the  in¬ 
creased  production  demanded  for  this  emergency. 
Nor  is  the  industry  being  allowed  to  get  upon  a 
basis  of  co-operation  that  will  insure  a  decent 
utilization  of  the  irreplaceable  treasures  of  our 
coal  mines.  This  generation  will  be  known  tiy 
future  .Americans  as  the  spendthrift  of  the  ages. 

The  price  of  $3  was  deemed  necessary  to  incite 
the  mines  to  the  production  of  150,000,000  tons 
more  than  last  year.  Coal  has  been  selling  at 
$3.50  to  $5  at  the  mine.  The  reduction  to  $3  was 
a  large  one,  made  by  the  coal  men,  by  Mr.  Lane 
and  ^Ir.  Peabody.  Mr.  Lane  thanked  the  coal 
operators  for  their  patriotism.  Now  Mr.  Baker 
says  the  price  is  unjust  and  extortionate. 

The  administration  at  Washington  is  dealing 
with  our  purchases  in  the  spirit  of  a  horse  trade. 
They  are  not  exhibiting  the  slightest  conception 
of  the  broad  policies  that  must  be  framed  and 
pursued  if  we  are  to  win  this  war.  to  say  nothing 
of  putting  the  country  upon  an  industrial  basis 
permanently  sound. — NeZL’  York  Evening  Mail. 
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Retail  Coal  Cost  Accounting  Is  Explained’ 

An  Expert  Tells  the  Simple  Way  to  Arrive  at  What  It 
Costs  and  Then  Explains  the  Method  He  Advocates 


The  subject  of  accounting  is  an  interesting  one 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  one  presenting  it.  But 
it  may  not  be  a  very  interesting  thing  to  listen 
to.  Nevertheless,  there  may  be  some  points,  and 
I  trust  there  will  be,  in  this  address  of  mine  that 
will  benefit  some  of  you. 

Of  course,  in  taking  up  accounting  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  proper  records.  Now  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  more  or  less  inclined  to 
favor  what  is  known  as  a  uniform  system. 
Now  I  do  not  believe  in  the  uniform  system. 
That  may  be  a  rather  peculiar  statement  for  an 
accountant  to  make,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  a 
uniform  system.  /  do  believe  in  uniform  results. 

Making  a  Distinction 

The  reason  I  do  not  believe  in  a  uniform  sys¬ 
tem  is  practically  this:  A  man  in  the  retail  coal 
trade  may  have  a  yard,  we  will  say  a  ground 
yard,  in  which  he  will  turn  out  one  to  two  thou¬ 
sand  tons  a  month.  In  the  same  city  another 
man  may  be  equipped  with  a  yard  that  has  what 
you  might  call  a  mechanical  equipment.  He  may 
have  another  yard  that  is  not  equipped  that  way. 
And  he  may  have  still  another  yard  that  is  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Very  clearly  the  records  of  the  first  man  are 
not  adequate  for  the  second  man;  but  the  records 
of  both  should  be  so  arranged  and  systematized 
that  you  can  get  the  same  results.  The  Cost  and 
System  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants 
Association,  of  which  I  am  the  consulting  ac¬ 
countant,  have  devised  a  cost  sheet  which  I  have 
used  for  two  years  with  a  number  of  dealers  in 
Chicago.  We  have  compiled  this  after  some 
study,  and  we  will  probably  further  improve  it. 
But  what  we  are  aiming  for  and  what  I  think 
will  be  beneficial  in  your  association  is  to  obtain 
from  dealers  certain  figures  on  costs  so  that  we 
can  compare  one  class  of  yard  with  another  class. 

It  is  evidently  immaterial  in  the  one  class  of 
yard  whether  a  man  handles  thirty  or  forty  thou¬ 
sand  tons  a  year,  or  whether  he  handles  two 
hundred  thousand  tons  a  year,  with  the  exception 
of  his  administrative  expenses.  But  for  the  other 
items  his  cost  per  ton  should  at  least  run  fairly 
equal.  If  not,  an  endeavor  should  be  made  to  get 
it  to  that  point. 

Fix  on  the  Expenses 

Now  I  do  not  want  to  spend  any  time  worrying 
you  by  describing  the  kind  of  books  that  might 
be  used,  with  the  exception  of  one,  and  that  is 
that  there  should  be  some  record  in  your  office 
by  which  you  can  take  up  each  month  in  a 
columnar  form  the  actual  expense  of  the  month, 
exclusive  of  those  charges  that  you  put  through 
as  journal  entries. 

I  mean  this.  If  you  are  running  your  own 
teams,  you  have  drivers’  wages,  feed,  shoeing, 
the  veterinary,  and  similar  items.  Now  this  book 
that  I  have  mentioned  is  so  arranged  that  you 
have  a  column  for,  say,  your  drivers’  wages,  and 
you  have  ten  items  a  month,  or  four,  or  twenty, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  you  have  a  total,  and 
that  total  is  the  only  item  that  you  need  to  post. 

The  idea  is  to  get  these  books  self-balancing. 
This  may  sound  like  bookkeeper’s  talk  to  a  lot 
of  you,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  interesting.  What 
I  mean  is  this,  that  we  post  just  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  items.  We  take  them  in  totals.  That 
Aoj  three  advantages.  It  saves  labor.  It  saves 
time.  And  it  cuts  down  your  mistakes. 

The  Car  Record  Book 

Another  book  I  might  mention  that  can  be  used 
in  a  small  business  is  a  combination  purchase-car 
record,  using  some  printed  form  for  cars. 
Through  that  record  we  are  enabled  once  a  month 
to  make  a  perpetual  record  of  each  kind  of  stock. 
If  you  are  buying,  we  will  say  in  April,  one  hun¬ 
dred  cars  of  coal,  of  which  thirty  may  be  chest¬ 
nut  anthracite,  you  only  have  one  posting  to 
make  for  that  outside  of  the  figures  in  your  ac¬ 
counts  payable. 

In  other  words,  the  idea  is  to  make  it  a  per¬ 
petual  inventory,  and  then  disregard  the  physical 
inventory,  using  the  shortage  and  shrinkage  per¬ 
centages. 

Now  all  coal  men  must  know  that  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  physical  impossibility  to  take  an  actual 

•An  address  before  the  .Indiana  Retail  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association  at  the  Indianapolis  convention. 

fExpert  accountant  of  Chicago. 
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inventory  of  any  good  sized  pile  of  coal  on  the 
ground.  Therefore,  if  we  start  in  to  check  up 
the  cost  each  month  we  will  arrive  at  a  more 
accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  by  taking  a  book 
inventory,  and  percentage  for  shortage  and  per¬ 
centage  for  shrinkage.  We  have  found  that 
anthracite  will  on  an  average  run  a  certain  per 
cent  short.  That  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
kind  of  cars  it  comes  in.  We  also  find  that 
smokeless  Pocahontas  will  not  run  very  much 
short. 

The  Sales  Record 

Now  as  to  a  sales  record.  Our  sales  records 
are  arranged  in  exactly  the  same  form.  We  have 
a  check  between  the  accounts  receivable  (indi¬ 
vidual  customer’s  accounts)  and  charges  through 
the  sales  sheet  and  the  total  through  the  cash 
book.  The  idea  of  the  sales  sheet  is  that  each 
day  we  get  a  recapitulation  of  charge  sales,  cash 
sales,  labor  charge,  and  the  necessary  credits  of 
the  kind  of  coal,  excluding  the  labor  charge. 

The  labor  charge  has  been  this  in  Chicago.  The 
charge  for  carrying  in  coal  is  twenty-five  cents  a 
ton,  it  formerly  was  ten  cents  a  ton.  I  told  the 
dealers  that  that  was  not  sufficient,  so  they 
raised  it  to  thirty-five  cents  a  ton  and,  really, 
that  is  not  sufficient,  because  they  have  had  in  a 
great  many  cases  to  increase  the  wages  of  the 
men  who  do  the  work. 

It  is  coming  to  the  point  in  Chicago  now  where 
the  dealers  are  seriously  considering  refusing  to 
carry  in  any  coal  or  to  trim  any  coal.  We  are 
considering  saying  to  the  customer: 

“Here  is  your  coal.  Our  only  safeguard  is  to 
chute  it  over  a  six  or  eight  foot  chute  or  put  it 
on  the  ground.  You  take  care  of  the  carrying  in.” 

The  charge,  of  course,  does  not  include  such 
expense  items  actually  chargeable  to  that  account 
as  bags,  canvas,  shoyels,  wheelbarrows  and  sim¬ 
ilar  items,  and  it  certainly  does  not  include  the 
item  for  your  time  lost  while  you  are  waiting  on 
.propositions  like  that. 

If  you  load  coal  in  bags  in  your  yards  off  the 
ground,  lift  these  bags  to  the  wagon,  drive  to 
your  customer,  take  the  bags  off,  carry  them  into 
the  basement,  then  stop  and  figure  out  how  much 
the  time  has  cost  you.  One  of  the  things  we  hope 
to  find  out  something  about  is  what  it  does  cost 
to  perform  this  service. 

Expense  By  Months 

In  this  cost  sheet  I  will  skip  a  number  of  such 
things  as  wages,  because  they  are  items  that  you 
can  very  readily  ascertain  from  your  books,  but 
you  must  get  these  into  the  proper  months.  I 
have  a  company  that  I  am  doing  some  work  for 
now.  I  find  they  do  not  segregate  their  expenses 
by  months. 

If  you  sell  two  or  three  thousand  tons  of  coal 
of  different  grades  in  the  month  of  April  it 
usually  becomes  a  very  clear  proposition  that  you 
have  sold  so  much  coal  on  a  certain  amount  of 
money.  But  if  you  do  not  take  out  the  expense 
that  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  sale  of  that 
particular  amount  of  coal  your  cost  sheet  is 
wrong. 

One  of  the  biggest  items  that  has  been  over¬ 
looked  is  unloading.  In  the  month  of  April  you 
will  probably  buy  a  good  deal  of  anthracite  coal. 
Say  you  take  two  thousand  tons  of  anthracite  into 
your  yard  in  the  month  of  April  and  unload  it. 
We  will  say  it  costs  you  two  hundred  dollars. 
You  may  only  sell  one  thousand  tons  of  that. 
Then,  clearly,  your  cost  assessed  is  not  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  but  it  is  one  hundred  dollars,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  coal  in  your  yard  you  have  a  value 
of  the  difference  between  these  two  tonnage 
amounts  as  what  we  might  call  a  deferred  charge. 
In  other  words,  the  wages  you  pay  for  unloading 
are  chargeable  not  to  unloading  expense,  but  to 
an  account  that  we  will  call  unloading  charges. 
Then  when  your  sales  come  through  you  naturally 
assess  on  the  basis  of  your  sales.  It  is  well  to 
know  not  only  what  you  unload,  but  what  you 
load  direct  to  the  wagon. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  unless  you  have  a  big 
staff  in  your  office,  to  find  out  much  of  the  de¬ 
tails.  But  you  can,  if  you  have  a  card  record  or 
some  similar  system,  mark  up  the  cars  that  are 


unloaded  and  the  cars  that  are  loaded  direct. 
And  you  can  get  very  close  to  accurate  figures. 

Then  for  your  statistical  purposes  you  have  so 
many  tons  of  coal  unloaded  that  cost  so  much 
money,  and  there  is  your  cost  per  ton. 

If  you  take  into  your  yard  two  thousand  tons 
and  you  load  direct  to  wagon  five  hundred  tons, 
then  there  are  fifteen  hundred  tons  on  which  you 
have  paid  unloading  charges,  and  that  is  what 
it  costs  you  per  ton  to  unload  it,  not  counting 
in  the  whole  two  thousand  tons.  And  if  there  is 
any  difference,  we  take  that  in  as  an  income  be¬ 
cause  in  order  to  get  the  cost  sheet  correct  we 
want  the  actual  unloading  figure  per  ton. 

Yard  Labor  Cost 

In  yard  labor  keep  the  difference,  if  you  can, 
between  the  amount  of  labor  that  you  pay  for 
for  loading,  and  that  for  teams,  for  cleaning  the 
yard  and  including  repairs.  Then  you  can  tell 
during  the  year  what  it  costs  you  to  keep  up 
such  things  as  planking,  repairs  to  bins  and 
hoppers,  and  similar  matters.  If  in  the  spring 
you  expect  to  do  most  of  this  work  in  order  to 
get  ready  for  your  fall  business,  then  you  natur¬ 
ally  spread  it  out  over  the  year.  You  can  do 
that  by  charging  off  so  much  each  month. 

Credits  and  Collections 

I  also  want  to  mention  credits  and  collections 
of  doubtful  accounts.  One  of  the  biggest  benefits 
that  you  can  receive  from  your  association  is 
the  credit  end  of  it.  It  is  a  good  deal  better  to 
spend  the  money  in  your  association  and  obtain 
credit  information  that  will  eliminate  the  bad 
accounts  than  it  is  to  spend  money  trying  to  get 
them  after  you  have  lost  them.  So  this  doubtful 
account  expense  is  a  thing  that  we  want  to  cut 
down,  if  possible.  It  has  been  running  as  high 
as  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

One-half  of  one  per  cent  on  your  charge  sales 
is  a  good  deal  for  a  bad  account  in  the  coal 
business.  It  ought  not  to  be  so  much. 

Another  reason  for  charging  this  is  that  you 
can  gradually,  year  by  year,  find  out  what  your 
doubtful  accounts  are,  what  they  cost  you.  and 
at  the  same  time  if  you  put  this  in  this  legitimate 
charge  to  cost,  it  helps  j'ou  to  build  up  a  reserve 
so  that  when  some  fellow  comes  along  and  soaks 
you  good  you  have  something  to  help  pay  for  it. 

Charge  to  Depreciation 

Now  as  to  depreciation.  There  are  a  great 
many  dealers  who  go  on  the  theory  that  if  they 
paint  a  yard  once  there  is  no  such  thing  as  de¬ 
preciation.  That  is  a  fallacy.  But  there  are  a 
great  many  accountants — in  fact,  I  found  in  one 
yard  that  had  forgotten  that  the  dealer  had  a 
lease  and  charged  ten  per  cent  depreciation,  when 
the  man  had  a  sixteen-year  lease.  In  doing  that 
he  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  equipment  that 
this  man  had  put  upon  this  yard  was  good  for 
sixteen  years.  That  is  something  that  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  the  kind  of  equipment  you  have. 

But,  if  you  own  your  own  yard  then  clearly 
your  depreciation  is  based  on  the  probable  life  of 
your  building. 

The  proprietor  of  a  coal  yard  is  in  the  same 
position  as  the  proprietor  of  any  other  business — 
he  is  there  to  make  money.  If  he  spends  his  time 
dabbling  around  the  office  on  immaterial  things, 
or  if  he  spends  his  time  driving  wagons,  he  is 
wasting  his  time.  The  proprietor  should  really 
exercise  a  general  supervision.^  so  as  to  see  that 
every  man  is  not  wasting  his  time.  And  he 
should  charge  a  salary  for  doing  that. 


The  fuel  famine  in  France  has  directed  atten¬ 
tion  to  extensive  peat  bogs,  heretofore  despised, 
which  may  aid  as  much  to  solve  the  problem 
as  the  lignite  deposits  of  the  center  of  France, 
provided  the  question  of  labor  is  solved.  The 
“Grande  Briere,”  near  Saint  Lazaire,  and  the 
region  of  Culoz,  according  to  expert  estimates, 
hold  80,000,000  tons  of  dried  peat,  affording  an 
average  of  2,000  calories  per  pound,  or  about 
half  the  heating  power  of  coal.  Considering 
the  greater  facility  of  production,  it  is  figured 
that  one  workman  can  extract  a  number  of 
calories  in  peat  far  superior  to  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  per  miner  from  coal. 
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Motor  Trucks  as  Advertisements 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  motor  truck  is 
a  good  advertisement,  as  it  is  usually  assumed 
that  a  concern  which  has  put  in  this  kind  of 
equipment  is  up-to-date  in  other  respects  as 
well.  But  comparatively  few  dealers  who  own 
trucks  have  capitalized  them  and  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  advertising  value. 

Occasionally  this  is  done,  however.  Olin 
J.  Stephens,  Inc.,  a  concern  which  operates 
fourteen  trucks  in  New  York  City,  has  fea¬ 
tured  its  use  of  trucks  in  street  car  cards  and 
subway  bill  posters,  in  which  the  reliability 
of  delivery  service  with  motor  trucks  is  em¬ 
phasized.  “Unfailing  Winter  Deliveries’’^  was 
the  brief  but  interesting  message  which  it  de¬ 
livered  to  coal  consumers  last  winter  in  this 
fashion.  The  car  card  which  carried  this  an¬ 
nouncement  also  had  as  an  illustration  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  truck,  while  the  trade-mark  of  the 
concern  was  also  shown. 

This  trade-mark,  by  the  way,  is  interesting 
in  that  it  is  calculated  to  give  the  reader 
the  essential  facts  about  the  business  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and  thus  is  well  adapted 
for  bulletin  or  poster  advertising.  The  trade¬ 
mark  consists  of  a  circle  of  black,  with  white 
letters  forming  these  words: 


COAL 
STEPHENS 
138th  ST. 


The  commodity  handled,  the  name  of  the 
dealer  and  the  location  are  thus  announced 
in  “flash”  form,  and  the  passenger  on  a  sub¬ 
way  train,  who  gets  merely  a  glimpse  of  the 
trade-mark,  has  a  chance  to  absorb  the  in¬ 
formation  which  he  needs  in  order  to  be  able 
to  do  business  with  this  concern. 

The  subway  poster,  by  the  way,  is  printed 
in  several  colors,  and  the  motor  truck  is  given 
greater  prominence  in  the  illustration,  the 
reading  which  accompanies  it  being,  “Careful 
delivery  of  Clean  Coal.  Quality  guaranteed.” 
The  telephone  number  of  the  company  is  also 
given  prominence,  “Private  Exchange  to  all 
yards — Phone  4500  Melrose,”  appearing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poster. 

The  trade-mark  which  was  described  above, 
and  which  is  featured  in  the  advertising,  is 
also  given  prominence  on  the  trucks  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  regarded  as  a  strong  feature, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  reminding  the  man 
who  sees  a  truck  of  the  advertising,  and  vice 
versa. 

The  Difference  Between  Companies 

There  is  a  lot  of  difference  between  men, 
and  there  is  just  as  much  difference  between 
companies,  because  the  latter,  no  matter  how 
organized,  are  just  aggregations  of  m«n,  and 
will  express  their  individualities  in  a  very 
definite  way. 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  to  think  of  big 
corporations  as  cold  and  hard  to  get  at,  but 
in  the  past  few  years  many  of  the  largest 
con,cerns  in  the  country  have  gone  to  a  lot 
of  pains  to  dispel  the  idea  that  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  their  offices  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  32  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  show  that  they  are  just  as  human  as 
their  neighbors.  But  not  all. 

There  is  one  big  concern,  operating  a  line 
of  retail  coal-yards  in  a  western  city,  which 


is  as  friendly  and  approachable  as  the  small¬ 
est  dealer  in  the  trade.  It  has  a  big  office, 
of  course,  but  it  gets  the  neighborly  atmos¬ 
phere  by  having  all  of  the  desks  out  in  the 
open,  and  even  those  which  are  enclosed  have 
partitions  that  are  of  glass.  The  result  is 
that  the  visitor  sees  a  roomful  of  busy  peo¬ 
ple,  and  realizes  that  they  are  all  just  like 
the  folks  that  he  has  been  accustomed  to. 

Furthermore,  he  is  met  at  the  entrance  by 
an  obliging  young  man,  who  asks  him  his 
name  and  business  in  a  cordial  way,  shows 
him  where  to  sit  down,  and  has  him  make 
himself  at  home  until  the  person  whom  he 
desires  to  see  is  at  liberty.  The  result  is  that 
if  he  had  any  awe  of  the  concern  when  he 
came  in,  he  loses  it  before  he  has  been  in 
the  office  for  five  minutes.  And  when  he  gets 
away  he  tells  his  friends  what  nice  people 
the  Blank  Coal  Company  is  composed  of,  and 
how  easy  it  is  to  do  business  with  them. 

That’s  a  reputation  worth  having. 

Then,  by  way  of  contrast,  there  is  another 
concern  of  almost  the  same  size,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  large  eastern  city— the  geographical 
locations  of  these  companies  probably  have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  policies — which  seems 
to  discourage  personal  relationships.  The  vis¬ 
itor  finds  himself  facing  a  blank  wall,  with  a 
couple  of  openings  through  which  he  may 
shove  checks  or  orders  or  other  things  of 
value.  It  is  evident  that  the  company  is  will¬ 
ing  to  receive,  even  though  it  may  not  have 
seen  the  blessedness  of  giving. 

There  is  a  person  who  handles  visitors  sta¬ 
tioned  in  this  outer  office,  and  a  great  deal 
of  formality  surrounds  the  handling  of  calls. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  business  must  be 
stated,  and  usually  there  is  a  long  delay  be¬ 
fore  the  inquirer  is  told  whether  he  may  see 
the  person  he  has  called  to  visit.  And  unless 
the  latter  is  quite  certain  that  there  is  “some¬ 
thing  in  it,”  the  interview  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  declined. 

The  one  company  is  friendly,  and  encour¬ 
ages  dealings  with  its  public;  the  other  is 
stand-off-ish,  and  discourages  such  things. 
One  concern  is  conceded  to  be  a  huge  suc¬ 
cess;  the  other  is  a  partial  failure,  if  current 
reports  are  to  be  believed.  Is  it  .possible 
that  the  policies  of  these  companies  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  meeting  and  dealing  with  the  general 
public  have  anything  to  do  with  the  net 
results? 

Handling  Residence  Deliveries 

Dealers  who  have  been  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  making  deliveries  by  motor  truck 
to  residences  when  the  coal  has  to  be  carried 
in  from  the  street  to  the  bin  will  be  interested 
in  the  description  of  the  body  which  has  been 
designed  for  the  Schwalb  Coal  Company,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  body  is  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  two  2-ton  Armleder  trucks. 

The  body  has  four  spouts  in  the  tail-gate, 
which  can  be  opened  and,  closed  to  allow  coal 
to  flow  out.  There  is  a  table  attached  to  the 
rear  of  the  machine,  on  which  four  large 
baskets,  each  holding  198  pounds  of  coal,  can 
be  placed.  When  the  coal  is  in  a  lowered 
position  with  the  baskets  upon  it,  the  spouts 
are  opened  and  the  baskets  filled.  They  are 
then  closed  and  the  table  is  elevated  by  a 
hydraulic  hoist  operated  by  the  engine  of  the 
truck  to  the  height  of  a  man’s  shoulder.  The 
coal  is  carried  to  the  basement,  the  baskets 
replaced  and  the  operation  repeated.  The 


time  required  to  fill  and  elevate  the  baskets 
is  but  6  seconds,  and  a  5-ton  load  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  this  method,  with  a  60-foot  carry, 
in  less  than  twenty  minutes.  This  enables 
the  company  to  reduce  the  time  the  machine  is 
standing  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  use  trucks 
on  residence  deliveries  of  this  character.  The 
bottom  of  the  body  of  the  truck  is  pitched  at 
the  rear  to  an  angle  of  75  degrees,  so  that  the 
coal  will  run  out  freely  through  the  spouts 
and  into  the  baskets. 

The  Schwalb  company  has  prepared  a  spe¬ 
cial  circular  advertising  these  trucks  and  the 
delivery  service  which  is  given  by  means  of 
them,  and  has  found  that  the  public  is  much 
interested  in  the  new  method.  The  companj- 
has  been  so  successful  with  trucks  that  it  is 
displacing  all  of  its  horse-drawn  equipment, 
having  found  that  its  average  delivery  cost  by 
the  latter  method  was  52  cents  per  ton,  while 
with  motor  trucks  it  has  been  reduced  to  32 
cents. 

The  Country  Coal  Dealer 

The  dealer  in  a  big  city,  who  is  up  against 
competition  of  all  kinds,  often  competition  from 
concerns  much  larger  than  his  own,  is  almost 
compelled  to  follow  the  market  in  fixing  prices 
for  detail  delivery.  His  problem,  from  an  ac¬ 
counting  standpoint,  is  to  see  that  his  expenses 
don’t  run  ahead  of  the  margin  established  by  this 
market  price. 

The  country  coal  dealer,  who  has  things  al¬ 
most  to  himself,  and  may  make  his  own  market, 
has  a  bigger  problem,  because  he  has  nothing 
to  guide  him.  His  accounting  method  must  be 
right  if  his  profits  are  to  be  right.  He  must 
figure  everything,  and  know  what  he  is  doing, 
not  simply  add  a  margin  that  looks  big  enough 
and  assume  comfortably  that  it  will  take  care  of 
his  overhead. 

Because  he  is  a  cost-keeping  pioneer,  the  iso¬ 
lated  dealer  is  often  up  against  a  bigger  propo¬ 
sition  than  his  big-city  brother  in  the  trade — but 
he  doesn’t  always  realize  it. 

Handling  Coal  as  a  Sideline 

Most  of  those  who  sell  coal  on  the  side 
handle  it  in  connection  with  lumber,  building 
materials,  etc.  That  is,  the  dealer  is  usuall> 
already  a  retail  merchant,  and  coal  is  stockeu 
as  another  line,  to  be  dealt  in  in  the  same 
general  way  that  is  applied  to  the  other  items 

in  stock.  .  j 

A  somewhat  novel  entrance  into  the 
was  made  by  the  St.  Anne,  Ill.,  Brick  &  Tile 
Company  some  time  ago.  It  decided  to  op¬ 
erate  a  coal  yaud  in  order  that  it  may  be 
better  able  to  prevent  a  shortage  of  the  coal 
supply  needed  in  connection  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  its  clay  products  plant.  The  profits 
which  it  might  make  on  the  sale  of  the  coal 
were  secondary  to  the  protection  which  it 
would  receive.  This  is  an  unusual  reason  for 
getting  into  the  business,  but  it  is  said  that 
the  company’s  experiment  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  concern  amended  its  charter,  so 
as  to  permit  it  to  sell  coal,  and  built  the 
necessary  bins  for  taking  care  of  the  business. 

Its  experience  was  described  recently  in 
Brick  and  Clay  Record  as  follows :  ^ 

“The  company  built  a  six-bin  coal  storage 
shed  at  one  end  of  its  plant,  with  a  capacity 
of  300  tons.  As  the  business  developed,  this 
space  was  found  insufficient  to  hold  the 
amount  required,  so  the  company  constructed 
two  paved  areas,  or  driveways,  alongside  the 
spur  track  of  another  railroad,  upon  which 
the  coal  was  thrown  or  stored. 

“The  construction  of  these  pavements  is  of 
interest.  Each  is  about  30  feet  wide  and  150 
feet  long,  and  together  they  have  a  total 
storage  capacity  of  about  800  tons.  Brick 
turned  on  edge  have  been  used  to  provide  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  big  piles  which  must 
be  carried.  On  the  first  of  the  two  pavements 
constructed  a  2-inch  covering;  of  concrete  was 
laid  upon  the  top  of  the  closely  laid  brick, 
but  it  was  discovered  that  the  constant  wear 
exerted  by  the  horses  and  carts  and  auto 
trucks  which  had  to  mount  the  pavement  rap¬ 
idly  destroyed  the  concrete  covering.  For 
this  reason  when  the  second  pavement  was 
laid  bricks  alone  were  used  to  provide  the 
smooth  surface.” 

The  company  put  in  a  IJ^-ton  motor  truck 
to  handle  deliveries  of  coal.  It  is  also  used 
in  connection  with  the  other  departments  of 
the  business. 
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Sit  Tight 

By  the  developments  of  this  week,  the 
state  politicians  of  the  middle  west  are 
in  a  fight  with  the  federal  politicians  as 
to  who  shall  control  coal.  The  matter 
of  control  is  assured.  Now  dififerent 
groups  of  i)oliticians  are  quarreling 
among  themselves  as  to  who  shall  ab¬ 
sorb  the  glory— the  political  advantage. 
The  interests  of  the  people  in  a  supply 
of  coal ;  the  thing  needed  to  do  to  win  the 
war;  and  even  the  common  decencies  of 
the  situation  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  a 
mad  scramble  to  lodge  political  advan¬ 
tage  with  this  or  that  political  grouj). 

Coal  men  cannot,  without  involving 
themselves  in  the  scandal  which  is  sure 
to  follow,  align  themselves  with  one 
grou])  or  the  other. 

Our  advice  to  coal  men  is  to  sit  tight ; 
to  hold  your  fire ;  and  to  keep  your  pow¬ 
der  dry.  We  advise  coal  men  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  willingness  to  submit  to  prop¬ 
erly  constituted  authority  when  suprem¬ 
acy  has  been  established,  but  in  the 
meantime  to  have  nothing  to  do.  by  way 
of  affiliation  or  alignment,  with  either 
one  or  the  other  for  the  present.  In  a 
word,  coal  men  should  express  no  prefer¬ 
ence  as  to  what  forms  of  political  regu¬ 
lation  they  prefer. 
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First  Plans  Will  Fail 

It  seems  today — August  16,  1917 — that 
the  federal  government  will,  within  a  few 
days,  exercise  over  coal  the  j)owers 
granted  it  by  congress  on  August  10. 
1  bus,  soon,  the  i)oliticians  will  be  mas¬ 
ters  of  coal. 

1  oday  we  do  not  know  what  board  or 
commission  will  regulate  the  industry. 
VVT  know  only  that  it  will  be  essentially 
])olitical  because  it  is  named  in  response 
to  political  needs. 

Such  regulation  must  fail  because  poli¬ 
ticians  know  nothing  of  the  real  issue  and 
will  concentrate  on  the  matter  of  price 
which  is  irrelevant.  While  they  fix  their 
attention  upon  price,  the  danger  of  a  coal 
famine  will  grow  as  it  is  now  growing 
into  a  reality,  d'his  means  that  their 
hearts  are  not  in  the  right  place.  The’.; 
have  not  undertaken  this  task  with  any 
sincere  intention  to  help  the  peoi)le,  but 
only  to  bolster  up  their  political  posi¬ 
tions. 

Such  efiforts  will  fail  because  the  jjeo- 
ple  will  not  release  them  from  responsi¬ 
bility  when  the  famine  comes.  And,  with 
the  failure  of  the  politicians  to  avoid  the 
coal  shortage  will  come  the  political  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  body  which  is  chosen  to  regu¬ 
late  coal.  So  this  board  or  commission 
is  digging  its  own  grave  by  the  mere 
manner  of  procuring  its  appointment. . 

A  year  from  now — maybe  sooner — 
the  nation  will  be  kicking  out  the  politi¬ 
cians  and  putting  efficient  management 
in  charge  of  this  and  other  industries. 
When  that  time  comes,  the  people  will 
turn  to  coal  men  to  ask  what  they  have 
to  suggest.  You  men  have  already  sug¬ 
gested  self  government  and  self  regu¬ 
lation.  When  the  nation’s  call  is  made 
upon  you  for  a  remedy  you  must  be  ready 
to  respond.  Our  advice  to  you  is  to  spend 
the  winter  preparing  to  meet  the  demand 
that  will  be  made  upon  you  when  politi¬ 
cal  control  has  failed. 


Trimming  Sails 

Early  this  week,  Samuel  Insull  and 
Levy  Mayer  said  that  the  Illinois  Council 
of  Defense,  of  which  both  are  members, 
intended  to  fix  a  price  for  coal  in  Illinois 
and  thus  set  the  pace  for  the  nation. 
They  wanted  it  said  of  them  that  they  had 
“solved  the  coal  jiroblem.’’ 

On  Thursday,  these  same  men,  when 
confro*nted  by  the  fact  that  the  federal 
control  over  coal  is  supreme,  changed 
their  tune  and  said  they  intended,  all 
along,  to  co-operate  with  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  were  merely  getting  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  help. 

Last  week,  however,  Mr.  Insull  and 
l\lr.  Mayer  both  had  said  that  the  federal 
regulation  would  not  meet  the  case  and 
besides  it  could  not  interfere  with  state 
regulation.  So  they  were  going  ahead 
regardless  of  the  Lever  bill. 

These  three  statements  to  three  oj)po- 
site  efifects  and  made  within  a  week,  may 
by  some  be  called  trimming  political  sails 
to  meet  new  conditions.  We  believe  on 
the  contrary  that  Mr.  Insull  and  Mr. 
Mayer  deliberately  said  on  Thursday 
what  they  knew  was  not  true.  IMr.  Mayer 
and  IMr.  Insull  are  tiying  to  forestall  or 
even  to  embarrass  federal  officers  and 
they  cannot  evade  the  issue  by  pretending 
to  do  something  else. 


Wandering  Afield 

At  the  outset  of  the  war,  we  called 
upon  the  government  to  form  a  board  to 
control  coal  because,  as  we  said,  coal  was 
our  first  line  of  defense.  At  that  time, 
we  outlined  the  things  to  be  done,  namely  : 

To  assure  miners  to  the  mines  and 
cars  to  the  railroads  that  the  supply  to 
the  people  might  be  sufficient;  to  eflfect 
equal  and  fair  distribution  that  no  dis¬ 
trict  might  get  too  much  while  another 
famished ;  to  supply  coal  to  our  allies 
since  they  were  unable  to  supply  it  to 
themselves;  to  fix  a  price  on  coal  that 
would  be  fair  to  the  operator  and  no  un¬ 
just  burden  upon  the  consumer;  and,  to 
arrange  to  develop  the  by-products  which 
are  needed  if  the  explosive  makers  are 
to  supply  the  soldiers  with  ammunition. 

This  program  gave  the  nation  a  world 
of  things  to  do.  It  was  a  tremendous  job 
that  the  nation  was  to  undertake  and  it 
called  for  the  exercise  of  great  powers 
by  men  of  the  largest  ability.  The  na¬ 
tion  merely  got  started  on  this  program. 
It  got  to  the  point  where  it  appointed  a 
board.  Then  the  big  program  narrowed 
down  to :  “How  can  we  cut  the  price  of 
coal?”  The  nation  lost  sight  of  the  real 
issue  while  it  went  mooning  after  a  po¬ 
litical  issue.  The  nation  has  wandered 
far  afield  in  its  discussion.  It  has  gone  so 
far  from  the  essential  need,  it  no  longer 
sees  it  even  indistinctly.  No  one  any 
longer  considers  how  the  people  are  to 
get  coal  or  how  the  army  is  t(\  get  the 
by-products  which  will  support  explo¬ 
sive  making.  Everyone  has  narrowed  his 
mind  down  to  the  point  of  fixing  the 
price.  It  is  this  narrow  view  which  con¬ 
demns  the  political  control  of  coal  at  the 
very  minute  when  the  politicians  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  fight  of  their  lives  to  get  po¬ 
litical  control  for  this  group  or  that  by 
having  done  the  wrong  thing. 


The  Simple  Issue 

The  Lever  food  bill  says,  among  other 
things,  that  the  president  shall  have 
power,  in  his  discretion,  to  fix  the  price 
of  coal  whenever  and  wherever  sold  and 
in  other  ways  to  regulate  the  industry. 

It  seems  to  us  this  bestows  supreme 
control  over  coal  upon  the  president  and 
his  federal  associates.  It  was  congress 
which  spoke  this  word.  The  supreme 
court  has  indicated,  in  a  recent  ruling, 
that  congress  has  the  power  to  pass  such 
laws  if  it  cares  to  do  so. 

Illinois  appointed,  after  the  passage  of 
this  law,  the  chief  justice  of  its  supreme 
court  to  map  out  a  program  for  the  state 
which  attempts  to  subtract  a  portion  of 
this  power  from  the  federal  government 
and  to  lodge  it  with  the  Illinois  officials. 

The  chief  justice  of  the  Illinois  supreme 
court  is  the  leader  of  the  bar  of  Illinois. 
He  is  thus  placed  in  a  peculiarly  ertibar- 
rassing  position.  He  is  asked  to  take 
issue  on  a  great  question  with  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  that  a  certain  political 
advantage  may  accrue  to  a  council  of  de¬ 
fense  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  How  he  can  become  a  party  to 
any  such  a  movement  it  is  hard  to  un¬ 
derstand. 

Are  we  to  Tave  another  Dred  Scott 
decision  sixty  years  after  a  war  was 
fought  to  settle  that  question? 
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Priority  Shipment  Bill  Applied  to  Coal 


W.ASHiNGTON,  August  15. —  (Special  Correspond- 
eiice.) — The  first  use  to  be  made  of  the  priority 
of  shipment  bill  will  be  to  facilitate  the  move¬ 
ment  of  soft  coal  by  way  of  the  lakes  to  relieve 
the  coal  shortage  now  e.xisting  in  the  northwest. 
The  next  use  of  the  act  will  be  to  relieve  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  New  England  states. 

A  committee  composed  of  Daniel  Williard, 
president  of  the  B.  &  O. ;  Howard  Elliott,  of 
the  New  Haven;  George  L.  Peck,  vice  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh; 
Francis  S.  Peabody  and  A.  G.  Gutheim,  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  are  now  pre¬ 
paring  an  order  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  directing  the  railroads  and  the  lake  carriers 
involved  to  give  priority  to  shipments  of  coal 
from  the  Pittsburgh  district,  the  Fairmont  dis¬ 
trict,  and  Number  Eight  for  transshipment  to  the 
northwest.  This  order  will  probably  be  issued 
at  once. 

The  order  will  be  based  on  a  conference  of 
railroad  men,  dock  men  and  coal  operators  held 
here  early  in  the  week  at  which  a  resolution  was 
adopted  setting  forth  that  if  the  railroad  would 
supply  100  per  cent  of  equipment  the  coal  opera¬ 
tors  would  agree  to  furnish  the  coal  to  relieve  the 
very  serious  situation  in  the  northwest.  The 
conference  was  attended  with  the  greatest  har¬ 
mony  and  all  interests  present  seemed  thoroughly 
inclined  to  cooperate.  When  the  resolution  was 
adopted  the  committee  referred  to  was  appointed 
and  immediately  began  making  a  survey  of  the 
situation  to  obtain  information  upon  which  to 
formulate  the  order.  The  conference  was  called 
by  Chairman  Peabody  of  the  Coal  Production 
Committee,  on  Thursday  night  last. 


Estimates  were  made  at  the  conference  that 
about  six  million  tons  of  coal  will  be  necessary  to 
l)e  forwarded  at  once  to  the  northwest  to  relieve 
the  situation  there.  It  is  stated  that  the  whole 
tonnage  during  the  remaining  Ifi  weeks  of  the 
lake  navigation  season  is  17  million  tons,  and 
the  present  weekly  rate  of  coal  movement  is 
940,000  tons  and  the  neces.sary  weekly  increase 
will  be  approximately  200,000  tons. 

It  developed  during  the  conference  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  soft  coal  had  been  moved 
into  Canada  during  the  past  few  weeks,  the 
tonnage  being  estimated  at  more  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  ton. 

It  is  expected  that  the  emergency  action  to 
be  taken  to  supply  coal  to  the  northwest  may 
result  in  a  temporary  shortage  at  eastern  points, 
but  one  that  can  be  met  later. 

On  Wednesday,  August  15th,  President  Wilson 
gave  a  hearing  to  the  New  England  coal  com¬ 
mittee  which  spoke  for  industries  in  that  section. 
The  committee  pointed  out  to  President  Wilson 
that  a  large  part  of  the  New  England  coal  supply 
is  transported  by  water  and  they  feared  that  the 
present  shortage  may  grow  more  acute  if  vessels 
are  withdrawn  from  the  New  England  coasting 
trade.  Chairman  Peabody  attended  a  conference 
and  assured  members  of  the  committee  that  the 
New  England  situation  would  be  taken  care  of 
just  as  soon  as  the  northwest  one  was  relieved. 
President  Wilson  then  stated  that  he  believed 
that  efforts  to  be  made  would  result  in  New 
England  receiving  an  adequate  supply  of  coal.  Of 
course,  the  coal  to  be  moved  under  the  priority 
of  shipment  act  will  be  expedited  in  every  way 
irrespective  of  price.  There  is  still  intense  inter¬ 


est  in  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  act  of  the  President 
thereon  in  connection  with  fixing  coal  prices. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Gutheim,  who  is  one  of  the 
car  service  experts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  has  been  placed  on  this  first  com¬ 
mittee  in  connection  with  the  expediting  of  coal 
shipment  is  taken  as  a  possible  indication  that 
the  President  in  executing  the  priority  of  ship¬ 
ment  act  will  largely  rely  upon  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  administering. 

Senator  Weeks,  of  Massachusetts,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  16th,  conferred  with  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Daniels  in  connection  with  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment’s  transportation  plan  and  Secretary  Dan¬ 
iels  assured  Senator  Weeks  that  before  tugs  or 
other  vessels  were  requisitioned  from  the  New 
England  Coast  Service  the  Navy  Department 
would  consult  with  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  and  Members  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Committee  to  avert  as  far  as  possible  adding  to 
the  shortage  of  coal  in  New  England  through 
the  mediumship  of  a  lack  of  vessels. 


President  F.  W.  Braggins,  of  the  Lorain  Coal 
&  Dock  Company,  gave  the  Columbus  wholesale 
coal  shippers’  luncheon  at  the  Chittenden  Hotel 
on  Friday  last,  and  was  also  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  of  the  event.  Others  making  talks  were 
W.  B.  McKinney,  commissioner  of  the  Southern 
Ohio  Coal  Exchange;  Walter  Fassig,  president  of 
the  Affiax  Block  Coal  Company,  and  J.  H.  Winder, 
receiver  for  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Company. 
An  interesting  feature  was  the  general  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  relations  of  the  federal  and  state  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  coal  trade. 


Official  Figures  on  1916  Coal  Output 


The  official  figures  of  the  United  State  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  showing  the  production  of  coal 
for  the  calendar  year,  1916,  have  just  been  com¬ 
piled.  This  shows  that  the  total  production  of 
bituminous  coal  was  502,519,682  tons.  The  bitu¬ 
minous  mines  worked  on  the  average  of  230  days. 
This  means  that  the  production  per  day  was,  in 
round  numbers,  2,185,000  tons. 

That  figure  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  demand  for  coal.  It  is  known  that  last  year 
the  consumption  of  coal  was  equal  to  the  total 
production  plus  everything  that  was  in  storage. 
In  round  numbers,  this  means  the  consumption 
was  550,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  It  is 
assured  that  the  consumption  this  year  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  any  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago ;  in  fact, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  due  to  our  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  war,  the  consumption  will  be 
increased,  if  the  coal  can  be  produced,  by  25,- 
000,000  tons.  That  would  bring  the  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  coal,  if  it  could  be  produced,  up  to 
575,000,000  tons.  At  least  that  is  the  figure  which 


the  nation  has  before  it  as  that  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

If  the  production  per  day  is  the  same  as  last 
year,  namely,  2,185,000  tons,  and  if  the  con¬ 
sumption  is  going  to  be  as  indicated,  it  is  going 
to  be  necessary  to  run  the  coal  mines  this  year  263 
working  days,  instead  of  230  days  last  year.  This 
means  that  the  coal  mines  will  have  to  make  up 
thirty-three  days. 

L'P  to  the  first  of  July  the  coal  operators  had 
not,  according  to  official  figures,  made  very  much 
headway  against  reducing  the  shortage  of  coal. 
That  is,  they  had  produced  only  about  15,000,000 
tons  more  than  they  did  last  year,  whereas,  the 
indications  are  they  will  have  to  produce  some¬ 
thing  like  70,000,000  tons  more  if  all  demands  are 
to  be  satisfied.  It  is  beginning  to  look  now  as 
though,  with  the  best  efforts  of  all  concerned, 
even  the  necessary  supply  of  coal  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  difficulty,  and  it  is  probably  going  to 
be  necessary  to  curtail  sharply  the  use  of  coal  for 
the  production  of  things  that  aren’t  necessary. 


This  makes  the  question  of  supply  the  predom¬ 
inant  one  and  calls  upon  all  parties  who  are 
working  for  a  real  solution  of  the  coal  problem  to 
concentrate  attention  upon  that  first,  while  col¬ 
lateral  and  irrelevant  matters  can  be  taken  care 
of  at  a  later  date. 


Canal  in  Southern  Illinois 

A  bill  passed  the  Illinois  legislature  recently 
which  provides  for  the  appropriation  of  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  immediate  construction  of  a  navigable 
canal  from  the  soutliern  Illinois  coal  fields  to  the 
Mississippi  river. 

The  bill  embodies  recommendations  made  in 
the  report  of  the  Illinois  Rivers  and  Lake 
commission.  The  report  shows  that  the  coal 
resources  of  district  6,  which  includes  Franklin, 
Williamson  and  Jefferson  counties,  is  the 
greatest  in  the  state,  although  at  present  al¬ 
most  untouched. 

In  district  No.  6,  which  would  be  opened  up 
by  the  proposed  canal,  the  supply  of  coal  is 
estimated  at  8,732,000,000  tons.  Only  2.35  per 
cent  of  this  huge  tonnage  has  been  mined. 
This  district  alone  could  supply  the  entire 
United  States  with  coal  for  from  five  to  ten 
years  and  the  state  of  Illinois  for  eighty  years. 

The  report  states  that  no  southern  Illinois 
coal  moves  eastward  at  the  present  time  be¬ 
cause  of  the  impossibility  of  securing  cars. 
With  water  transportation  available,  Illinois 
coal  could  be  easily  supplied  to  the  northwest 
territory.  In  this  connection,  it  is  recalled  that 
representatives  of  railroads  operating  in  the 
northwest  stated  l)efore  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  in  the  recent  hearings  held  in 
Chicago,  that  they  w'ere  purchasing  a  part  of 
their  supply  of  coal  in  southern  Illinois,  and 
were  only  deterred  from  purchasing  larger 
amounts  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  sufficient 
cars  to  the  mines  over  foreign  roads. 

According  to  the  report,  the  maximum  cost 
of  carrying  coal  by  rail  is  214  cents  per  ten 
miles,  while  the  maximum  cost  of  carrying  coal 
by  water  is  only  about  one  cent  per  ten  miles. 

The  tentative  plan  of  the  proposed  water¬ 
way  involves  the  construction  of  a  canal  of 
eight  feet  minimum  depth  from  Fountain  Bluff, 
on  the  Mississippi,  to  Sand  Ridge,  on  the  Big 
Muddy,  6.5  miles,  and  the  canalizing  of  the 
Rig  Muddy  from  Sand  Ridge  to  the  Burling¬ 
ton  bridge  above  Plumfield,  about  fifty-five 
miles. 


United  States  Coal  Production  in  lgi6 

PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  iSl  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  191,5  AND  1916,  COMPILED  BY  C.  E.  LESHER, 
UNITED  STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


f 

- 1915 - 

-1916- 

Total  quantity 

Number  ot  Avg.  No.  of 

Total  quantity 

Number  of 

Avg.  No.  ot 

State 

(net  tons) 

employes  days  worked 

(net  tons) 

employes 

days  worked 

Alabama  . 

...  14,927,937 

22,591 

223 

18,086,197 

25,308 

262 

Alaska  . 

13.073 

83 

179 

Arkansas  . 

...  1,6.52,106 

3,751 

149 

1,994,915 

3,772 

184 

I'alitornia,  Idaho  and  Mevada  12,503 

36 

285 

a7,240 

18 

188 

Colorado  . 

...  8,624,980 

12,372 

194 

10,484,237 

13,104 

233 

Georgia  . 

134,496 

368 

187 

173,554 

411 

280 

Illinois  . 

...  58,829,576 

75,610 

179 

06,195,336 

75,538 

198 

Indiana  . 

22,777 

179 

20,093,528 

23,965 

187 

Iowa  . 

.  .  .  7,614,143 

15,549 

220 

7,260,800 

14,443 

202 

Kansas  . 

.,.  6,824,474 

13,260 

184 

6,881,455 

12.132 

204 

Kentucky  . .  1 . . 

...  21,361,674 

27,960 

180 

25,393,997 

31,222 

208 

Maryland  . 

...  4,180,477 

5,664 

242 

4,460,046 

5,633 

256 

Michigan  . 

...  1,156,138 

2,569 

198 

1,180,360 

2,535 

216 

Missouri  . 

9,173 

186 

4,742,146 

9,054 

207 

Montana  . 

.  .  .  2,789,755 

3,158 

201 

3,632,527 

3,781 

244 

New  Mexico  . 

. .  .  3,817,940 

4,205 

262 

3,793,011 

4,522 

292 

North  Dakota  . 

528,078 

590 

219 

634,912 

714 

244 

Ohio  . 

.  .  .  22,434,691 

40,053 

142 

34,728,219 

41,394 

197 

Oklahoma  . 

.  .  .  3,693,580 

8,4.57 

167 

3,008,011 

7,800 

178 

Oregon  . 

39,231 

151 

206 

42,592 

106 

236 

Pennsylvania,  bituminous.  . 

,  .  .157,955,137 

174,593 

226 

170,295,424 

168,212 

259 

South  Dakota  . 

10,593 

35 

155 

8,886 

38 

145 

Tennessee  . 

.  .  .  5,730,361 

8,948 

220 

6,137,449 

9,211 

239 

Texas  . 

.  . .  2,088,908 

5,087 

233 

1,987,503 

4,481 

218 

Utah  . 

.  .  .  3,108,715 

3,564 

208 

3,567,428 

3,129 

288 

Virginia  . 

8,959 

235 

9,707,474 

9,777 

272 

Washington  . 

.  .  .  2,429,095 

4,850 

109 

3,0.38,588 

4,797 

217 

West  Virginia  . 

...  77,184,069 

75,882 

208 

86.460,127 

78,067 

237 

Wyoming  . 

.  .  .  6,554,028 

7.244 

201 

7,910,647 

7,255 

248 

Total  bituminous  . . . . 

5.57,456 

203 

502,519,682 

561,102 

230 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  . . 

.  .  .  88,995,061 

176,552 

230 

87,578,493 

1.59,869 

253 

Grand  total  . 

.  .  .531,619,487 

734,008 

209 

590,098,175 

720,971 

235 

a  No  coal  was  produced  in  Nevada  in  1916. 
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Weekly  Coal  Report 

Weekly  report  on  the  production  of  bituminous 
coal  and  the  causes  of  loss  of  working  time,  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Geological  Survey,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  August  11,  1917. 

A  further  decrease  from  75.8  to  74.6  in  the 
percentage  of  full-time  capacity  realized  in  actual 
output  is  reported  for  the  week  ended  July  28, 
compared  with  the  week  ended  July  21.  While 
production  held  its  own  in  Ohio  and  increased 
slightly  in  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  it 
declined  in  Illinois.  Indiana,  western  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  and  southern  Virginia.  Labor  shortage  and 
minor  labor  disturbances  caused  fluctuations  in 
the  output  of  the  Oklahoma-Arkansas  and  Kan- 
sas-Missouri  areas. 

Percentage  of  present  full-time  output  pro¬ 
duced  in  certain  states  by  all  operators  making 
weekly  reports ; 

Per  cent  of  full-time  output  produced  in  week 
ended: 


June 

June 

June 

June 

July 

July 

July 

.July 

State —  9 

16 

23 

30 

7 

14 

21 

28 

Illinois  ..  77.2 

78.1 

76.7 

72.7 

79.6 

79.6 

*77.1 

76.0 

Indiana  ..  71.8 

71.9 

68.3 

69.6 

73.0 

73.0 

09.3 

67.8 

Ohio . 80.2 

84.1 

70.6 

66.6 

76.3 

69.3 

69.2 

69.4 

West’n  Pa.  71.0 

74.2 

76.6 

72.3 

76.4 

78.6 

77.9 

76.3 

S.W.  Va . 

•  •  • 

76.9 

85.6 

89.6 

88.2 

East’n  Ky. 

and  Tenn.  79.4 

78.1 

63.2 

72.8 

76.0 

78.4 

81.0 

82.0 

Alabama . 

91.4 

Kansas  & 

Missouri.  ... 

70.2 

74.6 

85.6 

78.0 

78.2 

69.5 

Oklahoma 

and  Ark . 

... 

66.1 

61.6 

75.7 

69.2 

79.0 

Total 

reported  74.6 

76.8 

73.6 

72.0 

77.4 

77.6 

•75.8  t74.6 

‘Changed  from  figure  reported  in  preceding  bulletin  by 
inclusion  of  late  reports. 
tDoes  not  include  Alabama. 

Reports  of  cars  of  bituminous  coal  loaded  on 
thirteen  roads  (representing  more  than  one-half 
the  total  shipments)  are  given  in  the  following 
table.  The  decline  in  production  that  began  after 
the  middle  of  July  continued  through  the  first 
week  of  August  in  every  district  represented  in 
these  figures.  The  record  for  the  first  week  of 
.\ugust  is,  however,  above  that  for  the  first  week 
of  July,  but  below  that  for  the  first  week  of  June. 


CARLOADS  OF  COAL  ORIGINATING  ON  PRINCI¬ 
PAL  COAL-CARRYING  ROADS 


■w 

'eek  End< 

id  - 

- 

District — 
-Mabama,  East¬ 
ern  Ky.  and 
Eastern 

July  7 

July  14 

July  21 

July  28 

Aug.  4 

Tennessee  . 
Illinois,  Indi¬ 
ana  and  W’n 

‘7,203 

‘9,539 

‘8,794 

9,415 

7,681 

Kentucky  . . 
Pennsylvania 

14,882 

18,047 

17,923 

16,766 

14,404 

and  Ohio. .  . 
W.  Virginia  & 
Va.  Smoke- 

38,718 

44,384 

44,372 

44,180 

41,338 

less . 

\V.  Virginia  & 
Va.  High  vo- 

10,155 

10,896 

10,709 

10,733 

10,212 

latile  . 

West  of  the 

14,507 

17,616 

16,652 

17,860 

16,648 

Mississippi  . 

1,402 

1,708 

1,704 

‘1,813 

1,794 

Total  . 

•86,867 

‘102,190 

‘100,154 

‘100,767 

91,977 

‘Revised  from  last  report. 

The  operation  of  mines  which  reported  causes 
of  lost  time,  representing  between  one-fourth  and 
one-fifth  of  the  production  of  the  country,  is 
shown  for  the  three  weeks  from  July  9  to  July 
28  in  the  following  tables : 


Full¬ 

Losses, 

Per  cent 

time 

Actual 

All 

of  Full-time 

District 

Weekly 

Production 

Causes 

Output 

and  Week 

Capacity 

net  tons 

net  tons 

Prod’d 

Lost 

Illinois: 

July  14 ...  . 

965,240 

756,871 

208,369 

78.4 

21.6 

July  21‘. .  . 

958,040 

719,687 

238,353 

75.1 

24.9 

July  28.  .. . 

951,710 

701,537 

250,173 

73.7 

26.3 

Indiana: 

July  14 ... . 

554,674 

404,880 

149,794 

73.0 

27.0 

July  21.... 

550,260 

381,431 

168,829 

69.3 

30.7 

July  28. . .  . 

550,279 

373,249 

177,030 

67.8 

32.2 

Ohio: 

July  14 ...  . 

447,993 

310,547 

137,446 

69.3 

30.7 

July  21.  . . . 

5.56,573 

385,319 

171,254 

69.2 

30.8 

July  28t.  - . 

718,184 

497,784 

220,400 

69.4 

30.6 

West*n  Penn,  t 

July  14 ...  . 

679,624 

534,305 

145,319 

78.6 

21.4 

July  21 ...  . 

675,620 

526,267 

149,353 

77.9 

22.1 

July  28. . .  . 
Ill.,  Ind.,  Ohio 

683,789 

521,450 

162,339 

76.3 

23.7 

and  Penn.: 

July  14.  . .  . 

2,647,531 

2,006,603 

640,928 

75.8 

24.2 

July  21.  . . . 

2,601,578 

1,888,457 

713,121 

72.6 

27.4 

July  28.... 

2,903,962 

2,094,020 

809,942 

72.1 

27.9 

S.W.  Va.: 

July  14.  . . . 

199,740 

170,982 

28,768 

85.6 

14.4 

July  21.... 

192,347 

172,380 

19,967 

89.6 

10.4 

July  28. ..  . 

162,441 

143,315 

19,126 

88.2 

11.8 

Alabama: 

July  28. . . . 

153,432 

140,203 

13,229 

91.4 

8.6 

Kan.  &  Mo.: 

July  14 ...  . 

106,565 

83,098 

23,467 

78.0 

22.0 

July  21.... 

100,120 

78,349 

21,771 

78.2 

21.8 

July  28.... 

88,234 

61,297 

26,937 

69.5 

30.6 

Okla.  and 

Arkansas: 

July  14. . .  . 

95,463 

72,225 

23,238 

76.7 

24.3 

July  21. .. 

107,063 

74,072 

32,991 

69.2 

30.8 

July  28.  . . 

61,581 

48,630 

12,951 

79.0 

21.0 

Total  reporting 
causes  of  loss: 

July  14 _  3,049,299 

2,332,908 

716,391 

76.5 

23.5 

July  21... 

.  3,140,023 

2,337,505 

802,518 

74  4 

25.6 

July  28t.. 

.  3,216,218 

2,347,262 

868,956 

73.0 

27.0 

‘Changed  from  figures  reported  in  preceding  bulletin 
by  inclusion  of  late  reports. 

tincludes  figures  for  one  additional  association  report¬ 
ing  for  first  time. 

jDocs  not  include  Alabama. 


PER  CENT  OF  FULLTIME  OUTPUT  LOST 


Car 

Labor 

Trouble 

and 

Mine 

No  All 

No 

District  Short- 

Short- 

Disa- 

Mar-  Other  Cause 

and  Week^ 

age 

age 

bility 

ket  Causes  Giv’n 

Illinois: 

July  14 . 

14.9 

2.9 

1.6 

0.1 

2.1 

July  21 . 

17.2 

3.1 

1.0 

0.3 

3.2 

July  28 . 

10.6 

5.1 

2.8 

0.1 

1.7 

Indiana: 

July  14 . 

15.6 

2.6 

8.8 

July  21 . 

20.3 

2.7 

7.7 

July  28 . 

19.5 

4.4 

8.3 

Ohio: 

July  14 . 

26.3 

2.4 

2.0 

July  21 . 

22.1 

2.0 

6.7 

July  28 . 

18.7 

5.0 

4.8 

2.i 

West’n  Pennsyl’a, 

Representative 

Mines: 

July  14 . 

13.2 

4.4 

3.8 

July  21 . 

12.9 

7.1 

2.0 

o.i 

July  28 . 

16.7 

4.2 

3.7 

0.1 

Illinois.Indiana, 

Ohio  &  Penn.: 

July  14 . 

16.5 

3.1 

3.7 

0.1 

0.8 

July  21 . 

18.1 

4.0 

4.0 

. .  0.2 

1.2 

July  28 . 

17.4 

4.7 

4.5 

0.6 

0.6 

S.W.  Virginia: 

July  14 . 

1.4 

7.1 

5.9 

July  21 . 

.4 

8.8 

1.2 

July  28 . 

1.7 

9.6 

0.5 

Alabama: 

July  28 . 

4.3 

1.0 

2.7 

0.5 

0.1 

Kan.  &  Missouri: 
July  14 . 

8.4 

11.5 

2.1 

July  21 . 

12.5 

6.3 

3.0 

July  28 . 

17.6 

10.9 

1.9 

0.2 

Okla.  &  Arkansas: 

July  14 . 

9.9 

9.9 

4.6 

.  . 

July  21 . 

20.1 

4.2 

4.4 

1.3 

0.8 

July  28 . 

11.4 

6.1 

3.1 

0.4 

■ 

— 

1  1. 

1  — 

_ 

Total  reporting 

Causes  of  loss: 

July  14 . 

15.0 

3.9 

3.8 

0.1 

0.7 

July  21 . 

16.6 

4.2 

3.6 

0.2 

1.0 

July  28 . 

16.5 

5.2 

4.2 

0.5 

0.5 

Car  shortage  remains  the  principal  factor  lim¬ 
iting  production  throughout  the  northern  states. 

better  car  supply  is  reported  from  Virginia  and 
the  south.  Figures  for  Alabama,  available  for  the 
first  time,  indicate  that  the  mines  are  running  with 
less  interruption  than  in  any  other  state  report¬ 
ing  to  the  Geological  Survey. 

More  than  800  mines  in  twelve  states  are  now 
furnishing  weekly  statements,  and  with  each  week 
new  districts  are  being  added  to  the  area  report¬ 
ing.  The  following  table  presents  detailed  reports 
of  operations  in  the  Pittsburgh,  Irwin  Gas  Field, 
and  Freeport  Thick  Vein  districts  of  western 
Pennsylvania  for  the  week  ended  July  28: 

Percentage  of  present  capacity  attained  in  week 
ended  July  28,  and  causes  of  loss : 


Pittsburgh 

Irwin 
gas  field 

Freeport 
thick  vein 

(per  cent) 

(per  cent) 

(per  cent) 

Produced  . 

69.5 

96.8 

Lost,  all  causes. . . . 

...  20.1 

30.5 

3.2 

Car  shortage  . . . 

. . .  12.4 

3.4 

2.2 

Labor  shortage  . 

3.7 

17.8 

0.8 

Strike  . 

0.1 

8.5 

Mine  disability  . 

3.8 

0.5 

0.2 

Other  causes  . .  . 

0.3 

Prepared  by  C.  E.  Le.sher. 


Solving  the  Coal  Problem 

(Concluded  from  page  129) 

tricacies  wanted  to  regulate  their  own  business 
and  wanted  to  try  to  steer  the  nation  through 
the  crisis.  They  were  repudiated  before  they 
got  their  plan  into  working  shape.  They  were 
brushed  ruthlessly  aside  with  the  clear  inten¬ 
tion  of  putting  politicians  in  their  places.  We 
know  that  certain  politicians  have  rushed  into 
this  situation.  They  have  come  to  the  intricate 
coal  business  about  which  they  know  nothing, 
with  their  plans  mapped  out.  They  confess 
no  knowledge  of  the  situation.  They  confess, 
rather  an  ignorance  of  the  details  of  coal. 

They  cannot  possibly  know  of  the  hundreds 
of  plans  that  in  all  these  years  have  been 
thought  out  and  then  abandoned  by  coal  men 
as  impractical.  Without  any  knowledge  of 
these  plans  and  in  fact,  disregarding  them  be¬ 
cause  they  have  a  coal  origin,  the  politicians 
are  rushing  in  with  theoretical  and  untried 
notions  of  their  own. 

It  causes  us — to  express  it  mildly — uneasi¬ 
ness  to  see  the  second  largest  industry  of 
the  nation  experimented  upon  in  this  unin¬ 
formed  fashion.  It  causes  us  further  uneasi¬ 
ness  when  we  know  that  this  industry,  thus  to 
be  operated  upon  experimentally,  is  the  one 


which  produces  the  vital  necessity  of  the 
household,  the  factory  and  the  transportation 
company  alike. 

Knowing  how  much  the  country  depends 
upon  coal  and  what  a  serious  job  is  ahead  of 
the  nation  to  avoid  a  shortage  this  year,  we 
return  to  the  statement  with  which  we  started, 
namely:  While  we  may  admire  the  courage 
of  the  politicians  who  attempt  this  job,  we  do 
not  think  a  great  deal  of  their  judgment  when 
they  say  they  can  surely  carry  their  experi¬ 
mental  plan  to  completion.  Indeed,  their  as¬ 
surance,  in  the  face  of  the  failure  of  experi¬ 
enced  coal  men  to  meet  the  problem,  must  be 
said  to  be  astounding. 


Sues  for  More  Cars 

The  S.  W.  Little  Coal  Company  has  filed  a 
petition  in  the  federal  court  against  the  receiver 
for  the  Evansville  &  Indianapolis  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  asking  that  it  be  compelled  to  furnish  more 
cars. 

“To  obtain  foreign  cars  (those  from  a  railroad 
other  than  the  E.  &  1.)  for  its  especial  service, 
the  company  has  been  compelled  to  furnish  coal 
to  railroads,  or  to  other  persons  responsible  for 
securing  the  additional  cars,  at  a  much  reduced 
price,  and  such  cars  are  furnished  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  for  reduced  prices.” 

Immediately  following  this  is  the  assertion  that 
the  company  has  lost  money  because  of  “not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  secure  such  (foreign)  cars.” 

Ed  Logsdon  and  Elmer  Neal  operate  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Coal  Company.  Its  two  mines  are  among  the 
four  along  the  Evansville  &  Indianapolis  tracks 
and  produce  more  than  half  of  the  output  of  the 
four  mines  connected  with  the  road,  according 
to  the  petition. 

In  asking  the  order  for  a  supply  of  cars  the 
petition  charges  the  receiver  and  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  road  has  discriminated  against 
the  company  in  the  apportionment  of  cars,  and 
that  foreign  cars  sent  for  the  company  have  been 
diverted  for  use  other  than  hauling  coal. 

The  output  of  the  two  mines  is  2,500  tons  a 
day,  but  they  have  been  closed  part  of  the  time 
because  of  inability  to  get  cars,  according  to  the 
petition.  The  order  that  is  asked  would  prevent 
the  alleged  diversion  and  discrimination.  As  a 
part  of  the  petition  a  string  of  incidents  regard¬ 
ing  the  alleged  handling  of  foreign  cars  is  recited. 

In  March,  it  is  set  out,  the  George  C.  Pope  Coal 
Company,  of  Chicago,  a  contract  patron  of  the 
Little  Company,  obtained  twenty-two  coal  cars 
for  the  use  of  the  operator  in  shipping  coal.  At 
the  time,  according  to  the  petition,  the  operator 
was  demanding  cars  and  was  compelled  to  close 
down  part  of  the  time  for  lack  of  them.  Despite 
this,  it  is  said,  the  cars  were  billed  to  distant 
points  and  used  for  transporting  freight  other 
than  coal.  Since  then,  the  petition  says,  the  owner 
of  the  cars  has  refused  to  provide  additional  cars 
for  the  operator  unelsss  a  court  order  prohibits 
diversion. 

In  the  same  month  twenty-two  other  cars  were 
obtained  from  the  Monon  Railroad,  but  were 
used  for  hauling  railroad  ties  instead  of  coal, 
and  now  the  Monon  refuses  to  provide  additional 
cars,  according  to  the  petition. 

Further,  it  is  said,  the  Monon  offers  ten  cars 
a  day  to  the  Evansville  &  Indianapolis  Railroad 
for  the  coal  company  if  the  cars  are  not  misused. 
One  other  instance  of  the  diversion  of  a  single 
car  is  also  charged. 

In  April  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Rail¬ 
road  offered  eighteen  cars  to  the  Evansville  & 
Indianapolis  Railroad,  but  the  offer  was  refused, 
the  petition  alleges.  Twice,  afterwards,  eighteen 
other  cars  were  refused  and  once  ten  cars  were 
refused,  it  is  charged.  It  also  is  asserted  that 
in  April  the  Evansville  &  Indianapolis  Railroad 
refused  seventeen  cars  offered  by  the  Lake  Erie 
&  Western  Railroad,  and  “allowed  the  cars  to 
remain  on  the  tracks  at  Worthington,  Ind.,  as¬ 
serting  as  an  excuse  that  the  road  had  not  suffi¬ 
cient  fuel  coal  to  move  the  cars.”  However,  coal 
was  offered  by  the  Little  Company  at  the  market 
price,  the  petition  say-s. 


The  following  companies  have  filed  articles  of 
incorporation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
propose  to  engage  in  coal  mining  operations  in 
Walker  county,  Ala.  The  capital  stock  in  each  case 
is  given  at  $2,000:  Adair  Coal  Company,  Dora, 
Ala. ;  Fournier  Coal  Company,  Carbon  Hill,  Ala. ; 
Blue  Ridge  Coal  Company.  America,  Ala. ;  Porter 
Coal  Company,  Jasper,  Ala.;  Crown  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Carbon  Hill,  Ala.;  Sherron  Coal  Company, 
Dora,  Ala. ;  Lynn  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Lynn,  Ala. 
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General  Review 

The  Fall  Buying  Movement  Starts,  But  the 
Transportation  Facilities  Are  So  Limited 
the  Demand  Cannot  Be  Satisfied. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  were 
warned  by  every  informed  agency,  six  months 
ago  that  persistent  efforts  must  be  made  to 
move  coal  during  the  summer  months  if  a 
shortage  of  coal  was  to  be  avoided  this  fall 
and  winter.  The  people  had  all  summer  in 
which  to  simplify  the  use  of  cars  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
mines.  They  did  not  heed  the  warning.  They 
did  nothing  to  simplify  the  matter  of  coal  dis¬ 
tribution.  Instead,  they  spent  the  time  hag¬ 
gling  over  prices.  Now  the  day  of  grace  is 
past.  The  slack  time  at  the  mines  has  gone. 
The  fall  demand  is  upon  the  mines  and  they 
are  working  against  a  tremendous  demand 
with  practically  no  storage  coal  to  relieve  the 
pressure.  The  situation  is  critical  and  danger¬ 
ous. 

Developments  of  the  week  show  that  New 
England  and  the  northwest  are  dangerously 
short  of  coal.  Other  sections,  where  the  sta¬ 
tistics  are  not  available,  are  believed  to  be  in 
as  grave  danger.  In  a  word,  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  is  on  the  eve  of  a  coal  famine  of  such  pro¬ 
portions  as  to  dwarf  the  shortage  of  last  win¬ 
ter. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  the  railroads  are 
showing  alarming  signs  of  distress.  Five  rail¬ 
roads  have  declared  embargoes  against  the 
movement  of  coal.  Two  more  have  announced 
that  their  tracks  are  congested  until  the  move¬ 
ment  must  be  restricted.  And,  concurrently, 
the  miners  in  central  Illinois  and  southeast¬ 
ern  Kentucky  have  gone  on  a  strike  with  other 
miners  showing  evidences  of  unrest. 

Rather  than  addressing  their  activities  to 
either  the  shortage  or  the  ending  of  the  labor 
troubles,  the  federal  politicians  have  now  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  war  with  the  state  politicians  as 
to  who  shall  control  the  price  of  coal.  With 
attention  thus  put  upon  a  collateral  matter, 
the  nation’s  danger  grows  unchecked.  It  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  the  circumstances  being  considered. 


Indiana  May  Legislate 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  16. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — -The  indications  today  were  that 
the  special  session  of  the  Indiana  legislature  to 
deal  with  the  coal  question  will  convene  about 
August  28  or  29.  Governor  Goodrich  has  called 
in  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Senate  and  House 
and  has  arranged  with  them  to  expedite  his  pro¬ 
gram  which,  according  to  indications  from  many 
sources,  is  not  meeting  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  members  of  his  party. 

Some  of  the  papers  are  saying  that  the  Gover¬ 
nor  is  making  use  of  the  coal  question  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  plans  for  the  enactment  of  other  meas¬ 
ures — particularly  the  excise  tax  bill  which  is 
his  hobby  and  which  was  defeated  last  winter. 
He  is  supposed  to  favor  a  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  referendum  and  other  measures  too  rad¬ 
ical  for  his  party.  He  also  has  plans  for  a  law 
authorizing  him  to  organize  militia  companies 
to  protect  property  while  the  national  guard 
is  at  war. 

His  coal  regulation  bill  has  been  completed. 
Briefly  it  has  the  following  provisions : 

One — The  organization  of  a  state  commission 
to  control  the  mines. 

Two — The  levying  of  a  small  tax  to  bear  the 
expense  of  the  commission. 

Three — Each  operator  must  take  out  a  license 
before  he  can  produce  coal.  If  he  violates  the 
license  his  privilege  to  transact  business  shall 
be  revoked. 

Four — The  operators  must  furnish  Indiana  con¬ 
sumers  before  selling  coal  outside  the  state. 

Five — The  commission  can  tax  the  operators 
so  high  they  can’t  afford  to  produce  coal  for 
consumers  outside  Indiana. 

Six — The  bill  also  gives  the  commission  power 
over  the  retail  dealers. 

In  addition  to  this  bill  one  has  been  prepared 
to  give  the  utilities  commission  absolute  author¬ 
ity  over  the  railroads  in  distribution  of  cars. 

The  Governor  says  he  believes  that  $2.50  f.  o.  b. 
mines  is  a  fair  maximum  price  for  domestic  lump 
and  that  $2.00  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines  is  fair  war 
price  for  steam  coal. 


Chicago  Market 

The  Supply  of  Eastern  Coal  Is  Curtailed 
Sharply  by  Railroad  Embargoes  and  so 
the  JVestern  Mines  Are  Oversold. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Chicago,  August  16,  1917. 

Beginning  with  this  issue  and  continuing  in¬ 
definitely  we  will  discontinue,  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons,  the  detailed  quotation  of  prices  in  this 
market  report.  That  is,  the  maximum  prices  are 
fixed  and  are  thoroughly  understood.  The  mar¬ 
ket  has  reached  a  point  where  demand  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  supply  so  that  maximum  prices  are  also  the 
minimum.  It  is,  therefore,  a  waste  of  space  to 
quote  or  discuss  prices,  that  being  understood. 

The  only  questions  remaining  are  those  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  of  the  influences  operating  thereon. 

One  thing  may  be  said  to  be  generally  true 
of  the  western  market.  That  is  the  supply  of 
eastern  coal  is  shorter  than  it  has  ever  been 
known  to  be  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
Norfolk  &  Western  has  placed  an  embargo 
against  shipments  of  coal  to  Chicago.  The 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  limited  the  movement  of 
its  cars  to  the  Chicago  switching  district.  The 
Hocking  Valley  has  placed  an  embargo  against 
the  movement  of  its  equipment  beyond  its  own 
line  and  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  has  pre¬ 
vented  anything  except  solid  bottom  cars  from 
moving  to  Chicago.  In  addition,  the  mines  in 
the  Dean,  Hazard  and  Harlan  fields  of  eastern 
Kentucky  are  on  strike.  The  embargoes  on  one 
side  and  the  strike  on  the  other  have  practically 
prevented  the  movement  of  any  eastern  coal  into 
this  western  market,  but,  of  course,  this  has 
not  limited  the  demand  which  is  growing  almost 
every  day.  The  result  is  an  almost  frantic  de¬ 
mand  for  Pocahontas,  which  cannot  be  had. 

Anthracite  coal  is  coming  through  only  in 
driblets.  It  is  a  filtering  process  with  a  demand 
so  strong  in  all  of  the  eastern  markets  as  to 
absorb  all  of  the  coal  that  is  offered  for  sale  as 
a  conseqqence  of  which  Chicago  and  the  west 
are  getting  little.  Shipments  by  lake  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  rather  strong,  but  they  do  not  meet 
the  demand  which  is  growing  because  of  the 
shortage  of  other  eastern  coals. 

The  demand  made  on  the  western  mines  can 
under  the  circumstances  be  readily  imagined.  The 
operators  in  Franklin  county  are  being  asked  to 
make  good  the  shortage  of  Pocahontas,  Hocking 
and  anthracite.  The  operators  in  consequence 
are  simply  swamped  with  orders  and  the  other 


A.  F.  Rote  of  Monroe,  Wis.,  was  a  caller  on 
the  Chicago  trade  the  early  part  of  this  week. 

Silas  Shafer  of  Assumption,  Ill.,  was  in  Chicago 
all  of  this  week  attending  the  conferences  of  the 
coal  operators. 

A.  Mitchell,  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal 
Company  left  the  first  part  of  this  week  to  spend 
his  vacation  in  Michigan. 

Among  Wednesday’s  visitors  in  the  wholesale 
district  are  August  Steiner  of  Homewood  and 
W.  N.  Buchanan  of  West  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  M.  Robson  has  gone  for  a  trip  through  the 
splint  district  of  West  Virginia  in  the  interest 
of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Company. 

T.  T.  Brewster  of  St.  Louis  was  in  Chicago 
the  first  part  of  the  week  and  went  from  here  to 
Washington  to  attend  a  conference  on  the  labor 
situation. 

A.  F.  Cameron,  division  agent  of  the  Aztec 
Coal  Mining  Company  of  Denver,  Colo.,  located 
at  Hastings,  Neb.,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  on 
Saturday  last. 

H.  N.  Barrel!  returned  the  first  part  of  this 
week  from  a  trip  to  Columbus  and  Hocking 
Valley  districts  in  the  interest  of  the  Mitchell  & 
Dillon  Coal  Company. 

Eunie  Clark,  of  the  Clark  Cash  Coal  Company 
of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  was  a  visitor  in  town  this  week. 
He  reports  conditions  in  Elkhart  as  very  fair,  with 
the  coal  merchants  busy. 

M.  A.  Rolfe,  president  of  the  Black  Gem  Coal 
&  Coke  Company,  has  returned  to  his  desk,  after 
spending  the  past  two  weeks  up  at  the  Manito- 
wish  waters  in  northern  Wisconsin. 

E.  R.  Keeler,  vice-president  and  formerly  in 
charge  of  sales  for  the  Taylor  Coal  Company,  has 
been  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  officers’ 
reserve  corps,  having  finished  at  Fort  Sheridan. 

F.  W.  Upham  returned  on  Thursday  of  this 
week  from  a  three  weeks’  trip  in  the  east.  He 


southern  fields  are  in  precisely  the  same  position. 
It  will  take  the  operators  several  months  to  catch 
up  on  current  orders  if  no  additional  ones  are 
received. 

The  western  situation  is  made  more  complex 
and  far  worse  by  the  strike  which  broke  out  the 
latter  part  of  last  week  in  the  Springfield  dis¬ 
trict.  The  drivers  in  the  mines  went  on  strike 
demanding  an  increase  in  wages  of  at  first  forty- 
five  cents  a  day,  then  of  $1  a  day.  They  were 
incited  to  this  strike  by  the  recommendations  of 
the  Council  of  State  Defense  of  Illinois  and  in 
part  by  a  strike  on  the  public  utilities  of  Spring- 
field. 

With  the  supply  of  eastern  coal  shortened  by 
railroad  embargoes  and  the  supply  of  western  coal 
shortened  by  mine  strikes,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  situation  is  virtually  beyond  control  and  con¬ 
sumers  are  already  in  a  desperate  position  for 
their  fuel. 


Detroit  Buys  Coal? 

Detroit,  Mich.,  August  16. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Bids  were  solicited  for  supplying  to 
the  city  200,000  tons,  the  specifications  including 
100,000  tons  of  run  of  mine  and  100,000  tons 
of  West  Virginia  nut  and  slack,  also  6,000  tons 
of  anthracite.  The  bids  were  opened  August  10. 

One  company  offered  to  sell  the  city  its  mine. 

Four  companies  placed  their  price  at  the  mines 
at  $3.25,  this  being  the  maximum  mine  price  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  conference  of  bituminous  operators 
in  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago,  with  25  cents 
a  ton  added,  this  being  the  jobber’s  commission 
fixed  by  the  conference. 

As  the  freight  rate  is  $1.55  a  ton,  and  it  has 
been  calculated  that  the  cost  of  handling  the  coal 
will  amount  to  about  eighty  cents  a  ton,  the 
prices  made  by  the  bidders  represent  an  actual 
cost  of  about  $5.60  a  ton  of  coal  delivered. 

While  this  is  $2.40  a  ton  lower  than  the  price 
at  which  the  Detroit  board  of  education  was 
ready  to  contract  for  its  supply  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  price  is  not  as  low  as  Mr.  McCabe  and 
other  city  officials  had  hoped  to  receive,  they 
having  used  the  $3  maximum  as  the  basis  of 
their  calculations. 

Owing  to  lateness  of  the  season,  Mr.  McCabe 
was  at  first  in  favor  of  proceeding  at  once  with 
arrangements  for  purchase  of  coal  for  the  city. 
With  the  announcement  from  Washington,  Tues¬ 
day,  however  that  action  might  be  expected  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  in  the  matter  of  regulating  coal 
prices,  Mr.  McCabe  seemed  to  favor  awaiting 
developments. 


made  the  comment  that  owing  to  the  excitement 
in  Illinois  recently'  he  was  rather  glad  he  was 
out  of  it. 

C.  V.  Beck  of  St.  Louis,  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  Coal  Company,  stopped  over  in  Chicago 
early  in  the  week.  Mr.  Beck,  accompanied  by 
his  family,  is  spending  a  couple  of  weeks  motor¬ 
ing  through  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

J.  G.  Crawford,  of  the  fuel  department  of  the 
Burlington  railroad,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Denver,  where  he  met  Will  Holly,  who  is  now 
in  the  west  trying  to  regain  his  health.  He  says 
that  Mr.  Holly  is  getting  along  very  nicely. 

On  Thursday  of  this  week  1.  L.  Runyan  called 
together  the  retailers  of  Illinois,  who  were  re¬ 
cently  appointed  to  ascertain  the  costs  of  doing 
business  in  Illinois.  This  conference  was  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  a  statement  which  was  to 
be  presented  to  Judge  Carter  on  Friday. 

F.  J.  Browning,  general  sales  agent  of  the 
Purity  Coal  Company  until  its  sale,  left  with  his 
wife  on  Wednesday  of  this  week  for  a  trip  down 
the  lakes  to  Toronto  and  from  there  into  eastern 
Canada.  He  will  be  gone  for  several  weeks, 
after  which  he  expects  to  return  to  Chicago  for 
a  time  and  then  to  go  fishing  in  northern  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Some  time  late  in  the  winter  or  early  spring,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Clark,  who  is  a  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  honored  the  editor  of  The 
Black  Diamond  by  a  call  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
it  suggested  that  he  would  like  to  join  our  edi¬ 
torial  staff  to  work  part  of  the  time.  That  is, 
he  proposed  to  devote  a  part  of  the  day  to  The 
Bl.ack  Diamond  and  the  evening  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  We  knew  at  that  time  the  attitude  of 
that  publication  toward  the  coal  trade  and  for 
other  obvious  reasons  suggested  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  had  no  immediate  opening.  Subsequent 
to  that  time,  Mr.  Clark  has  affiliated  himself  with 
a  contemporary — which,  however,  is  not  Mr. 
Hull’s  paper.  The  Retail  Coalman. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 

Local  Supply  Less  than  Local  De¬ 
mand,  Pittsburgh  Operators  Are  Asked 
to  Make  Up  a  Shortage  in  the  N ortlnoest . 

Ofike  of  The  Hlack  Diamond. 

1503  Oliver  Building, 

PiTTSiiUKGH,  Pa.,  August  10,  1017. 

Starting  with  a  car  supply  of  about  tliirty-three 
per  cent  on  Monday,  and  no  better  Tuesday,  the 
end  of  the  week  bids  fair  to  see  no  supply  at  all. 
Where  cars  are  loaded  at  mines,  the  railroads 
lack  the  power  to  move  them.  These  same  rail¬ 
roads  are  urging  the  coal  producer  to  ship  at 
least  fifty  per  cent  of  his  car  supply  to  the  north- 
west. 

Operations  at  the  mines  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict  are  much  below  normal,  on  account  of  scarce 
and  inefficient  labor,  and  production  averaging 
scarcely  seventy-five  per  cent.  Prices  are  main¬ 
tained,  as  per  the  Washington  agreement,  but 
price  is  a  minor  consideration. 

A  number  of  coal  operators,  together  with  J. 
D.  A.  Morrow,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’ 
Association,  are  in  Wa.shington  today  with  a  view 
to  helping  solve  the  coal  shortage  now  existing 
in  the  northwest.  The  conference  was  called  by 
b'rancis  S.  Peabody.  Northwestern  distributors 
estimate  that  the  coal  supply  there  will  be  from 

I, 000,000  to  3,000,000  tons  short  for  the  present 
calendar  year.  The  total  supply  for  the  section 
is  figured  at  26,000,000  tons.  Most  of  this  must 
come  from  the  Pittsburgh  coal  producing  district. 

The  railroads  claim  that  labor  and  material 
are  so  short  that  they  cannot  get  additional  sup¬ 
plies  of  cars  built  and  that  motive  power  is  just 
as  hard  to  obtain.  Last  year  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict  produced  more  than  60,000,000  tons  of  coal. 
The  demand  this  year  will  be  over  75,000,000  tons, 
it  is  estimated. 

Demand  continues  strong  for  spot  coal,  with 
a  bare  market,  contracts  taking  all  the  coal.  The 
present  quotations  are  from  $3.00  to  $3.35  for 
slack  and  run  of  mine  and  $3.50  to  $3.75  for  lump 
and  nut  sizes. 

The  coal  situation  at  the  Pittsburgh  pumping- 
stations  was  given  attention  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  City  Council  yesterday  morning.  President 

J.  P.  Kerr  presented  an  ordinance  authorizing  an 
appropriation  of  $75,000  for  contracts  for  ma¬ 
chinery.  railroad  sidings  and  other  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  for  municipal  coal  mining  at  Mayview.  The 
ordinance  was  affirmed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
I'lance  committee. 

In  the  coke  markets,  the  demand  far  exceeds 
the  supply,  and  more  furnaces  are  likely  to  he 
banked  this  week  as  a  result  of  their  inability  to 
olitain  coke. 

The  report  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’ 
■Association,  covering  the  year  up  to  August  1st, 
as  appended  below,  is  typical  of  the  situation  of 
the  entire  Pittsburgh  fiield. 


Personal  and  Nezvs  Items 

Wm.  J.  McAllister,  auditor  of  the  Clyde  Coal 
Company,  is  absent  on  a  two  weeks’  vacation. 

IT.  “R”.  Hyndman,  of  the  sales  department  of 
the  Washington  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  is 
putting  in  a  month’s  vacation  in  Algonquin  Park, 
Canada. 

A  deal  has  just  been  closed  whereby  the  Hast¬ 
ing  Coal  &•  Coke  Company  has  sold  to  the  Wat¬ 
kins  Coal  Company  its  mines,  coke  plant  and 
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houses  at  Kinport,  in  the  northern  section  of  Cam- 
liria  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Simpson  Creek  Coal  Company  has  pur¬ 
chased  for  $700,000  the  mining  plants  formerly 
owned  by  the  .McGraw  Coal  Company  in  Taylor 
county.  West  Virginia. 

'I'he  McDonald  Coal  Mining  Company,  com¬ 
posed  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  capitalists,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  two  mining  plants  and  leasehold  inter¬ 
ests  in  223  acres  of  the  Pittsburgh  vein  of  coal 
of  the  Rosebud  T'uel  Comiiany,  at  Rosebud,  West 
Virginia. 

Charles  E.  Lenhart  and  bred  C.  Kay,  receiv¬ 
ers  for  W.  L.  Semans,  closed  the  third  sale  of 
coal  lands  to  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Comiiany  last 
week.  The  land  sold  lies  in  Amwell  township, 
in  Washington  county,  and  consists  of  3,253.82 
acres  of  Pittsburgh  vein  coal  and  .300  acres  of 
surface,  'f’hc  consideration  was  $1,007,029. 


Twin  Cities  Trade 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  August  16. — (Sfie- 
ciat  Corrcsl’ondence.) — The  upbound  coal-laden 
vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  at  this  writing  number 
twenty-four,  of  which  twenty-one  have  commer¬ 
cial  coal,  the  others  being  steel  corporation  coal. 
'I'his  is  the  largest  number  of  vessels  under  way 
upbound  with  coal  at  one  time  this  season.  Even 
with  this  change  for  the  better,  it  remains  a  seri¬ 
ous  question  whether  it  will  be  in  anyways  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  up  sufficient  tonnage  to  overcome  the 
present  shortage  of  around  3,000,000  tons  of  coal. 
The  high  prices  prevailing  on  soft  coal  will  tend 
to  divert  some  buying  to  the  smaller  sizes  of  hard 
coal. 

The  situation  has  rested  largely  upon  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  cars  at  the  mines,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
the  supply  of  cars  from  the  docks  to  the  inte¬ 
rior.  The  latter  has  not  been  so  serious,  since 
the  bulk  of  the  railroads  have  been  able  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  reasonable  supply  within  a  fair  time,  and 
the  movement  of  coal  to  the  interior  has  been 
fair. 

Complaint  is  also  made  that  the  trade,  both 
retail  and  consuming,  has  been  tempted  to  hold 
back  from  ordering  on  the  suggestion  from  vari¬ 
ous  officials,  that  prices  might  be  lower.  This 
is  exceedingly  unfortunate,  since  any  congestion 
in  the  fall  threatens  to  be  insuperable. 

Because  of  the  advance  of  fifteen  cents  a  ton 
on  freights,  both  hard  and  soft  coal  was  advanced 
that  amount,  while  there  was  also  the  regular 
ten-cent  advance  on  hard  coal  the  first  of  the 
month,  making  the  net  increase  thereon  twenty- 
five  cents. 

Coal  receipts  at  Lake  Superior  ports  to 
August  7  were  694,486  tons  of  hard,  against 
683,628  tons  last  year;  of  soft  coal,  2,734,207  tons, 
against  3,918,235  tons  last  year.  A  letter  from 
Howard  Elliott  to  the  Minneapolis  Civic  and 


Commerce  ■Association  urged  the  economic  use  of 
gas  and  electricity,  to  save  on  coal. 

.A  trial  shipments  of  six  bar.geloads  of  coal  to 
St.  Paul  arrived  Monday  from  St.  Louis,  being 
fourteen  days  en  route,  the  trip  being  675  miles. 
The  coal  came  from  the  mines  at  New  Baden, 
Ill.,  and  amounted  to  3,000  tons.  The  freight, 
all  rail,  would  have  been  $2.15  a  ton.  The  costs 
were  carefully  kept,  but  have  not  been  worked 
out  in  detail  and  cannot  lie  completed  until  the 
return  trip,  with  a  cargo  of  iron  ore,  is  made. 


A  newspaper 'story  states  that  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  Railway  has  bought  and  stored  500,000  tons 
of  coal  along  its  lines  for  a  winter  supply.  -At 
1^1(110)',  a  suburb  of  .Minneapolis,  there  are  100,- 
000  tons,  while  at  Hopkins,  another  suburb,  there 
are  45,400  tons. 

'I  he  grand  jury,  which  convenes  in  Minneapolis 
■August  21.  may  conduct  an  investigation  into  the 
cost  of  coal. 

The  state  board  of  control  of  Minnesota  insti¬ 
tutions  has  finally  placed  orders  for  120,000  tons 
of  coal  for  the  various  state  institutions.  It  will 
be  delivered  as  early  as  possible  and  stored  at  the 
different  institutions.  The  bulk  of  it  will  be 
Illinois  coal,  bought  at  $2.75  to  $3.25  a  ton, 
against  a  price  of  eighty-five  cents  at  the  mine  a 
year  ago. 


Louisville  Market 

Louisville,  Kv.,  August  16. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Business  this  week  has  been  very 
quiet,  owing  to  the  miners  strike  in  the  nineteenth 
district,  which  went  into  effect  at  noon  Saturday, 
August  11th. 

The  receipt  of  orders  for  this  week  has  ac- 
creased  about  40  per  cent  over  last  week,  but 
none  are  being  accepted.  The  Hazard  district 
and  some  of  the  smaller  mines  on  the  Knox¬ 
ville  division  are  getting  out  coal,  but  of  course 
this  tonnage  does  not  more  than  cover  one- 
fourth  the  usual  tonnai^e  from  Southeastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tennessee. 

The  report  comes  from  western  Kentucky  that 
any  of  the  union  miners  who  responded  to  the 
strike  call  some  few  days  ago,  have  not  been 
permitted  to  return  to  their  work  since  the  strike 
has  been  declared  off,  and  they  are  leaving  in 
good  numbers  for  other  fields,  mosti"  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  On  last  Tuesda'-  it  was  estimated 
that  over  one  hundred  miners  from  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Clay  and  Wheatcroft  district  left  those 
fields  for  other  points. 

The  strike  situation  in  the  nineteenth  district 
remains  unchanged,  which  means  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mines  remains  closed  and  not  a  wheel  is 
turning.  It  was  reported  several  days  ago  that 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  large  mines  had 
met  the  strikers’  demands  and  recognized  the 
Union,  but  a  statement  from  a  member  of  the 
mine  operators  association  representing  all  the 
larger  operations  in  the  nineteenth  district  is  to 
the  effect  that  none  have  signed  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  none  have  anv  intentions  of 
doing  so.  Hywell  Davies,  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Government  as  media¬ 
tor  between  the  operator  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  he  was  on  the  ground  Wednesday 
morning  ready  to  take  up  his  duties.  In  addi¬ 
tion  it  is  reported  that  the  Government  has  secret 
service  men  on  the  ground. 

This  week  has  brought  about  a  material  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  buyers.  Many  are  showing 
disposition  to  contract  at  the  prices  already  fixed 
by  the  Government,  including  the  25  cents  to  the 
selling  company,  this  especially  so  on  the  high 
grade  gas  and  by-product  coal.  A  few  of  the 
Harlan  county  operators  have  had  a  yearly  busi¬ 
ness  offered  them  at  $3.25  for  run  of  mine  and 
$3.75  for  screen  sizes.  While  some  business  at 
these  figures  have  been  closed,  other  of  the  oper¬ 
ators  preferred  to  sell  on  the  open  market  antici¬ 
pating  no  decline  in  the  price,  but  rather  expect¬ 
ing  a  little  higher. 


Indianapolis  Trade 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  16. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — There  has  been  practically  no 
change  in  the  coal  market  lately.  The  operators 
are  waiting  until  the  politicians  get  through  with 
their  maneuvers  before  doing  anything.  The 
agitation  regarding  state  and  federal  government 
control  naturally  disturbs  business  but  it  can’t  be 
avoided.  The  operators  have  no  newspapers  in 
Indiana  to  fight  their  battle  and  most  of  the 
information  given  out  lately  has  been  misleading. 
The  demand  for  steam  coal  continues  strong  and 
there  also  is  a  good  demand  for  domestic  and 
other  grades.  Prices  are  about  the  same  as  they 
were.  The  car  supply  is  not  as  good  as  it  was 
and  the  movement  of  coal  is  not  as  rapid  as  the 
politicians  would  have  the  people  believe.  The 
domestic  consumers  still  take  the  risk  of  a  fuel 
famine  by  listening  to  the  siren  voice  of  the  politi¬ 
cians  who  want  them  to  wait  until  the  state  or 
federal  Government  acts  before  they  buy  their 
winter  fuel.  When  they  find  it  difficult  to  get  it 
is  likely  they  will  indulge  in  that  popular  out¬ 
door  sport  of  jumping  the  operator  or  retailer. 
The  latter  is  doing  a  fairly  steady  business. 
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^ - Tonnage  Reported  Lost - 


Normal 

Present 

Tonnage 

Blocked 

Period 

('ajiacity 

Capacity 

1‘roduced 

Car 

with 

Labor 

Mechanical  Other 

Total  Shortage 

Loads  Shortage  Strikes  Weather  Troubles  Causes 

FOR  RAIL  BUSINESS 

First  quarter 

0,773,253 

4,319,000 

2,505,870  1,970,552 

50,309 

124,870 

10,707 

184,363 

105,515 

59.474 

April  . 

.  2.911,1.50 

2,300,495 

1,024,805 

798,250  526,329 

0.840 

171,500 

1,470 

18,092 

36,198 

37,221 

May  . 

.  3,036,360 

2,411,595 

1,759,615 

703,095  507,510 

7,475 

138,907 

41,034 

8,769 

lime  . 

.  3,240,433 

2,580,623 

1,882,198 

871,474  005,315 

5,015 

204,509 

7,098 

42,366 

6,511 

lulv  . 

.  3,205,782 

2,407,743 

1,899,716 

602,807  *340,345 

21,274 

102,024 

1,314 

69,165 

2,685 

Total  rail  business. 20, 885, 100 

10,533,709 

11,486,000 

5,482,096  3,956,051 

91,513 

801,870 

20,009 

203,055 

294,278 

114,660 

Percentage  of 

present 

69.5 

33.2  23.9 

0.5 

4,8 

0.1 

1.2 

1.7 

0.6 

FOR 

RIVER  BUSINESS 

First  quarter 

.  1,801,325 

1,368,360 

1,243,750 

139,650  . 

35,950 

3,100 

53,083 

30,380 

17.137 

April  . 

.  512,100 

378,500 

347,500 

57.095  . 

37,020 

330 

4,195 

7,830 

7,720 

May  . 

.  678,340 

5  10,2k’)  5 

473,512 

50,7('9  . 

37,371 

11,039 

2,359 

lune  . 

301 ,305 

340,526 

47,791  . 

37,524 

1,302 

7,771 

1,194 

....  424,003 

313,812 

284,586 

35,142  . 

24,210 

196 

10,335 

401 

Tot.  river  business.  3,9o!l,2!).3 

2,932,232 

2,695,874 

330,447  . 

172,075 

4,928 

57.278 

67,355 

28,811 

Percentage  of  present 

91.9 

11.3  . 

5.9 

0.2 

1.9 

2  3 

1  0 

FOR 

ALL  BUSINESS 

I'irst  quarter 

. 10,340,700 

8,141,013 

5,503,356 

2,040,520  1,970,552 

50,309 

100.820 

13,887 

237,440 

13.5,895 

76.611 

April  . 

.  3,423,250 

2.678.995 

1,972,365 

855,345  520,329 

0,840 

208,520 

LSOO 

22,887 

44,028 

44,941 

May  . 

2,921,850 

2,233,127 

754,404  507,510 

7,475 

170,278 

52,073 

11,128 

lunc  . 

2,941,928 

2,228,724 

919,205  005,315 

5,015 

242,093 

8,400 

50,137 

7,705 

.Inly  . 

2,781,555 

2,184,302 

037,949  *340,345 

21,274 

180,234 

1,510 

79,500 

3,086 

Grand  total 

. 24,844,303 

10,465,941 

14,181,874 

5, .812,543  3,9.')0,051 

91,513 

073,945 

2.5,597 

200,333 

361,633 

143,471 

Percentage  of 

present 

capacity  .  . 

72.9 

29.8  20.3 

0.5 

5.0 

0.1 

1.3 

1.9 

*Of  this  amount  133,05(1  tons  were  put  in  the  river  liecaiise  no  railroad  cars  were  available. 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

The  Embargo  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western 

and  the  Strike  in  the  Eastern  Kentucky 
Field  Shorten  the  Supply  of  Coal. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
703  Lyric  Building, 

Cincinnati,  August  1(5. 

The  hard  straits  of  the  shippers  on  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  was  the  big  topic 
this  week.  The  first  sharp  whisper  of  trouble 
ahead  came  to  the  N.  &  W.  folk  on  Saturday 
last  when  they  were  informed  that  the  B.  &  O., 
D.  T.  &  1.  and  the  Big  Four  roads  were  the 
only  connections  open  for  shipments.  Wednes¬ 
day  came  information  that  all  movement  west, 
except  lake  shipments,  had  been  cut  off  and 
advice  was  offered  to  bill  shipments  east.  Survey 
in  that  direction  showed  that  Norfolk  was 
jammed  full  of  cars  and  that  most  of  the  sidings 
from  Bluefield  to  tide  were  much  in  the  same  way. 
Fear  was  expressed  that  the  direction  of  heavy 
tonnage  to  the  lakes  would  soon  cut  off  movement 
in  that  direction. 

Because  of  the  inability  of  connecting  lines  to 
take  shipments  the  movement  to  the  west  of 
C.  &  O.  coal  has  also  been  slowed  up  to  the  west. 
The  strike  in  the  southeastern  Kentucky  fields 
has  been  playing  hob  with  tonnage  from  that 
direction.  However,  it  may  give  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  lines  the  chance  that  has  been  sought 
to  get  back  their  cars. 

This  strike  greatly  interferes  with  the  local  coal 
situation.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  south¬ 
eastern  Kentucky  people  have  been  strong  bidders 
for  business  in  Cincinnati  proper  and  “up  the 
Miami  Valley”  for  industrial  business  and  with 
the  shutting  off  of  this  source  of  production  the 
burden  is  being  shifted  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Big  Sandy  (C.  &  O.)  and  the  West  Virginia 
producers.  With  the  stringency  in  the  supply  a 
heavy  strain  has  followed  to  keep  supplies  com¬ 
ing.  The  Kentucky  contract  holders  have  great 
cause  to  be  glad  that  the  government  regulation 
of  price  is  in  effect. 

Advices  from  the  scene  of  disturbance  late 
Wednesday  were  to  the  effect  that  the  concilia¬ 
tors  appointed  in  Washington  were  on  the  scene 
and  were  working  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  get 
the  operators  and  union  men  together.  There  is 
a  tip  out  that  the  advance  in  wages  might  be  met 
but  the  producers  will  not  listen  to  any  talk  anent 
recognition  of  the  union. 

Several  thousand  tons  of  coal  were  floated  down 
river  on  a  forced  rise  worked  through  the  lock 
and  dam  system  of  the  Ohio  river.  This  is  one 
of  the  first  times  that  the  river  has  been  below 
stage  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  forced  rise 
worked  like  a  charm.  Movement  is  on  foot  here 
right  now  to  urge  greater  use  of  the  river. 

Retail  prices  are  holding  also  in  accordance 
with  the  figures  that  have  been  ordered  by  the 
governor  of  the  state  of  Ohio  through  his  dic¬ 
tator. 

Cincinnati  Nezvs  Notes 

Ralph  Bartlitt  of  the  Darby  Coal  Company  has 
been  at  the  mines  for  the  past  ten  days. 

W.  W.  Carver  of  the  Percy  Heilner  &  Son, 
Cincinnati  office  is  spending  a  well  earned  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Atlantic  City. 

R.  1.  Dugan,  president  of  the  Dugan  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  big  river  handlers  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  was 
one  of  the  visitors  of  the  past  week. 

C.  D.  Weeks,  who  was  in  Washington  attend¬ 
ing  the  conference  the  fore  part  of  the  week, 
dropped  off  for  a  chat  before  returning  to  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

W.  P.  Slaughter  of  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Sales 
Company  has  been  away  for  several  days  on  a 
short  vacation  which  he  spent  on  his  farm  at 
Front  Royal,  Va. 

P.  F.  Allais  of  the  Columbus  Mining  Company, 
with  operations  in  the  Hazard  fields,  was  in  town 
this  week  making  various  purchases  for  the  new 
club  house  at  the  operations  at  Raccoon,  Ky. 

L.  M.  Van  Hart  of  Connersville,  Ind.,  stopped 
over  here  to  visit  former  friends  while  on  his 
way  back  home  from  a  visit  to  his  mines  in 
southern  Kentucky.  It  is  understood  that  he  has 
taken  over  the  direction  of  another  mine  on 
Wolf  Creek. 

Vice-President  W.  G.  Polk  of  the  Lincoln  Coal 
Company  left  Thursday  for  Washington  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  the  ear  of  the  war  department  in  an 
effort  to  have  a  bridge  constructed  so  that  the 
work_  of  development  of  the  mines  of  that  cor¬ 
poration  at  Napfor,  Ky.,  can  proceed. 

Kuper  Hood,  who  was  appointed  to  represent 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  shippers  on  the  Tide¬ 


water  Coal  Exchange,  but  who  refrained  from 
acting  in  this  capacity  until  the  cloud  that  was 
placed  over  the  smokeless  operators  Iiy  the  New 
York  federal  grand  jury  was  lifted,  has  accepted 
the  appointment. 

R.  N.  Osborne,  Jr.,  who  for  the  past  seven 
years  was  connected  with  the  mine  and  order 
department  of  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Sales  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Glen  Alum  Fuel  Company,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  sales  manager  for  the 
Franklin  Coal  Company,  with  offices  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial-Tribune  building  in  this  city. 

E.  L.  Sternberger  went  before  the  Common 
Pleas  Court,  Judge  Caldwell  presiding,  during 
the  past  week  and  explained  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  the  reasons  why  he  desired  to  drop 
the  stigma  of  its  evident  Teutonic  origin  and 
have  it  changed  to  Stephenson.  This  was  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  court.  The  Sternbergers  have  long 
been  associated  with  the  coal  business  and  were 
pioneers  in  the  Jackson,  O.,  fields.  No  immediate 
change  is  contemplated  in  the  style  of  the  firm 
bearing  his  former  name. 

The  summer  outing  of  the  Cincinnati  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  was  held  at  the  farm  of  Tom  Cody  on 
Thursday  last  and  it  surely  was  a  gala  occasion 
and  one  that  brought  out  an  excellent  attendance. 
The  farm — though  this  is  a  sort  of  a  misnomer,  in 
that  it  has  all  of  the  appurtenances  of  a  full 
fledged  summer  garden,  picnic  park  and  a  camp 
combined,  with  all  of  the  privacy  of  the  old 
homestead — was  the  mecca  that  attracted  most 
of  the  folk  in  the  trade  about  noon.  The  ele¬ 
ments,  however,  played  rather  a  mangy  trick, 
for  the  bulk  of  the  assemblage  had  scarcely 
gotten  to  the  point  of  taking  a  day  off,  when  old 
Jup.  Pluv.  turned  loose  the  sprinkling  cans  and 
for  a  time  put  an  end  to  the  scheduled  baseball 
game  and  quoit  contest.  After  a  couple  of  hours 
of  good  old  country-side  rain  the  sun  struggled 
through  the  clouds  and  the  fun  was  resumed. 
Because  of  the  interruption  by  the  rain  the  score 
of  the  ball  game  became  an  unsolved  mystery 
that  would  have  put  gray  hairs  on  Hank  O’Day 
to  straighten  out.  Fred  Walker  swears  that  his 
side  copped  the  honors  while  Brody  of  the  JBB. 
office  has  put  in  like  claims.  The  matter  goes 
over  for  decision  at  the  next  outing.  President 
Jim  Reilly  of  the  Coal  Exchange  is  in  a  class 
by  himself  as  a  quoit  chucker.  His  laurels  were 
not  disturbed.  James  P.  Bolger,  the  well  known 
retailer,  did  not  win  the  fungo  hitting  contest. 
He  finally  admitted  it.  Boniface  Cody  had  green 
corn  in  the  shuck,  barbecued  beef  and  many  other 
out  of  door  delicacies  that  were  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed.  All  came  home  tired  and  happy  at  night¬ 
fall. 

For  various  reasons  the  author  of  the  letter 
following  does  not  desire  to  reveal  his  identity. 
There  has  been  much  palaver  in  the  daily  papers 
in  regard  to  a  meeting  of  governors  of  sixteen 
states  to  dHve  into  coal  matters.  Several  times 
the  list  of  the  states  included  that  of  Tennessee. 
Following  is  the  way  that  this  correspondent  of 
the  Cincinnati  office  of  The  Black  Diamond 
views  any  move  on  the  part  of  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  state  of  Tennessee:  “The  daily  papers 
of  recent  issue  are  full  of  statements  to  the  effect 
that  sixteen  governors  of  various  states  are  meet¬ 
ing  to  beat  down  the  price  of  coal.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  The  Black  Diamond  to 
the  fact  that  the  state  of  Tennessee,  which  is 
one  of  the  sixteen  states  supposed  to  have  their 
governors  represented,  is  hardly  in  a  position  to 
try  to  beat  the  price  of  coal  down.  For  twenty 
years  the  state  of  Tennessee  have  used  their  con¬ 
victs  in  the  states  mines  at  Petros,  the  mines  be¬ 
ing  known  as  the  Brushy  Mountain  Mines.  Ever 
since  August,  1916,  they  have  rejoiced  at  the 
high  price;  they  have  sold  coal  at  the  top  of  the 
market,  and  they  have  not  given,  so  far  as  I  can 
find,  any  one  of  their  citizens  the  advantage  of 
one  penny  in  a  reduced  price  on  coal,  but  on  the 
contrary  they  have  shipped  their' coal  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the  top  of 
the  market  prices.  I  wish  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  be  called  to  this  one  little  fact  when¬ 
ever  the  governor  of  Tennessee  gets  up  and 
addresses  the  meeting  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
price  of  coal  from  the  mines  not  owned  by  the 
state  of  Tennessee.” 


W.  K.  Field,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  who  maintains  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Columbus,  was  there  for  the  week-end  on 
the  important  errand  of  giving  his  only  daughter, 
Catherine,  in  marriage.  The  ceremony  took  place 
at  the  Field  home  on  Saturday  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  number  of  guests,  and  was  a  society 
event  of  great  interest.  The  groom,  Jerome  F. 
Page,  after  the  return  from  the  wedding  trip,  will 
enter  the  officers’  training  camp  at  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Indianapolis. 


Birmingham  Trade 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  August  IC,.— {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Little  change  is  to  be  noted  in 
trade  conditions  over  last  week.  Inquiries  arc 
slow  and  little  or  no  interest  is  being  manifested 
by  consumers  in  general  over  developments  which 
might  accrue  in  the  event  the  miners’  strike  is 
called  on  the  rffith  instant,  as  scheduled.  Several 
railroad  lines  have  bought  all  the  coal  they  could 
get  in  the  spot  market  at  a  minimum  of  $3  per 
net  ton  mines,  Init  on  account  of  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  heavy  consumption  little  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  way  of  stocking.  Even  with  the 
easy  market  conditions  brokers  and  sales  agents 
report  difficulty  in  some  instances  in  taking  care 
of  the  spot  orders  coming  their  way,  evidencing 
the  shortage  in  the  supply  of  free  coal.  Quota¬ 
tions  are  being  maintained  at  maximum  figures 
for  the  respective  grades  as  a  rule,  and  very  little 
shading  is  being  done.  -Mmost  without  exception 
the  mines  of  the  district  are  well  fixed  on  orders 
and  are  operating,  at  capacity  consistent  with 
disrupted  labor  conditions  and  car  supply.  Cur¬ 
rent  quotations  are :  Cahaba  and  Black  Creek, 
$3.75  and  $4;  Pratt,  $3.50;  Corona  and  Carbon 
Hill,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  Big  Seam,  $2.75  to  $3,  all  per 
net  ton  mines. 

Production  has  suffered  a  further  decline  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  attributable  mostly  to  irregular 
work  on  the  part  of  the  miners  and  labor  shortage, 
but  to  some  extent  due  to  lack  of  equipment.  An 
agency  handling  the  output  of  two  score  or  more 
mines  reported  that  the  car  supply  at  the  opera¬ 
tions  it  represented  would  average  about  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  the  lines  most  affected  being  the 
Southern,  Frisco  and  Louisville  &  Nashville. 

It  seems  that  the  strike  called  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  for  August  20  will  materialize 
unless  government  intervention  is  employed  to 
prevent  a  cessation  of  work.  Operators  are  stand¬ 
ing  firm  and  are  determined  to  maintain  the  “open 
shop”  policy  at- their  mines  and  will  not  deal  either 
directly  or  indirectly  with  union  officials,  while 
the  latter  are  understood  to  be  making  prepara¬ 
tions  to  call  their  men  out  on  the  date  set.  Much 
interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  strike  and  the  probable  intervention 
of  government  officials  in  the  settling  of  the 
trouble  in  that  field,  as  it  is  conceded  that  similar 
action  will  be  taken  in  Alabama  in  the  event  that 
conditions  assume  such  a  serious  aspect  as  to 
badly  cripple  production.  Representatives  of  the 
Department  ,of  Labor  have  been  in  the  district 
for  several  days  in  the  persons  of  Hywell  Davies, 
James  Purcell  and  W.  R.  Fairley,  and  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  they  are  gathering  such  information 
on  the  local  situation  as  will  enable  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  act  in  the  matter  in  the  event  of  a  crisis. 


Detroit  Trade 

Detroit,  Mich.,  August  16.— (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Attention  is  also  centered  on  the 
policy  of  numerous  consumers  of  steam  coal  in 
curtailing  buying  in  the  expectation  that  they 
will  be  able  to  buy  cheaper  coal  within  a  few 
days.  The  jobbers  feel  that  a  serious  error  is 
being  committed,  which  is  likely  to  be  reflected 
in  an  aggravated  shortage  of  supply. 

Another  development  which  is  creating  difficulty 
for  some  jobbers  is  that  many  operators  seem 
to  have  established  a  jobbing  department  of 
their  own.  In  practice  this  works  out  so  that 
the  local  jobber  is  obliged,  he  says,  to  pay  $3.25 
and  $3.75  for  coal. 

Efforts  of  retail  dealers  to  obtain  anthracite 
are  said  to  be  meeting  with  very  little  success. 
One  retail  firm  handling  a  moderate  sized  busi¬ 
ness,  says  it  was  able  to  get  only  one  car  in 
July,  though  it  expects  five  or  six  this  month. 


Michigan  Wants  Anthracite 

Detroit,  Mich.,  August  16. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — With  the  aim  of  devising  some 
method  of  getting  anthracite  coal  into  the  state. 
Governor  A.  E.  Sleeper  has  arranged  for  a  con¬ 
ference  in  Lansing,  this  week,  of  a  number  of 
business  men.  Governor  Sleeper  says  he  is  in¬ 
formed  that  less  than  six  per  cent  of  the  state’s 
normal  supply  of  hard  coal  has  been  received 
and  he  feels  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  take  action 
to  get  the  additional  coal  needed. 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  from  the  United 
States  to  Porto  Rico  in  May  of  this  year  amount¬ 
ed  to  3,395  tons  as  compared  with  2:i,345  tons  for 
May,  1916.  For  eleven  months  ending  with  May, 
1917,  113, <117  tons  were  shipped,  as  compared  with 
119,i;!7  tons  in  1916  and  103,534  tons  in  1915. 
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New  York  Trade 

Demand  for  Anthracite  Shoivs  No  Weak¬ 
ening — Bituminous  Supply  Badly  Short 
of  Real  Needs. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

New  York,  August  Kith. 

The  demand  for  the  domestic  sizes  of  anthra¬ 
cite  continues  very  strong.  Chestnut  is  some 
easier.  While  it  is  the  easiest  of  the  three  do¬ 
mestic  sizes  at  present,  this  easiness  is  largely 
local. 

The  great  cry  for  coal  from  New  England 
continues  largely  unabated.  Last  week  the  Le¬ 
high  Coal  &  Navigation  Company  began  shipping 
solid  fifty-car  train  loads  into  New  England  ter¬ 
ritory.  Certain  centres  are  said  to  be  in  much 
better  position  as  regards  supply  as  a  result  of 
these  full  train  movements,  but  there  are  many 
remote  sections  where  retail  dealers  claim  that 
they  have  not  received  normal  supplies. 

The  west  continues  to  call  for  large  quantities 
of  coal,  and  the  movement  by  lake  continues  in 
large  volume.  There  has  been  no  easing  in  the 
Canadian  demand,  and  taken  altogether,  anthra¬ 
cite  shippers  are  never  wanting  for  a  place  to 
put  current  production. 

The  steam  sizes  are  still  lacking  the  urgent 
demand  that  exists  for  the  prepared  sizes.  This 
week  finds  No.  1  buckwheat  quoted  at  the  New 
York  harbor  piers  all  the  way  from  $4.25  to  $5, 
according  to  grades.  The  high  grade  coals  are 
in  very  limited  supply,  but  there  appears  to  be 
more  of  the  medium  and  inferior  grades  than 
the  trade  cares  to  take  readily. 

Rice  while  quoted  from  $3.20  to  around  $4, 
has  been  sold  in  some  instances  below  minimum 
figure.  Some  of  the  inferior  grades  are  pressing 
for  sale. 

Barley  is  offered  at  $2.20  to  $2.75,  with  most 
of  the  offerings  running  to  the  .very  inferior 
grades. 

On  the  other  hand  pea  coal  has  been  more 
active  and  local  sales  are  made  at  $5.75  to  $6 
per  ton.  Some  fancy  grades  of  pea  are  com¬ 
manding  $6.75  and  better. 

Individuals  secure  $7.25  to  $7.50  for  egg,  stove 
and  nut,  on  a  basis  with  red  ash  prices. 

The  circular  price  for  Reading  coal,  August 
loading,  at  Port  Reading,  New  York  harbor, 
shows  White  ash  egg,  $5.75;  stove,  $6;  chestnut, 
$6.05. 

Prices  in  strict  conformity  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  wishes  on  independent  coals  sold 
to  jobbers  would  mean  ninety  cents  per  ton  added 
to  above  prices  of  the  Reading. 

The  Bituminous  Situation 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  bituminous 
market  was  the  lack  of  spot  coal.  This  week 
finds  the  supply  of  spot  coal  offering  perhaps 
at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  present  coal  year. 
This  week  a  middle  house  was  given  an  order 
to  buy  a  cargo  of  1,000  tons  and  was  only  able 
to  find  eight  cars. 

Much  of  the  shortage  of  coal  at  the  piers  in 
the  various  markets  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  very 
short  supply  of  cars.  Many  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  producers  claimed  to  have  had  only 
cars  enough  for  three  days  mining. 

At  New  York  harbor  there  is  a  very  urgent 
demand  for  coals  for  bunker  purposes,  trans¬ 
actions  for  these  coals  ranging  at  the  local  piers 
from  $6  to  $7. 

More  headway  has  been  made  this  week  in 
the  pooling  arrangement,  but  so  far  the  plan 
has  not  been  able  to  bring  about  much  of  an 
improvement  in  car  supply.  However,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  great  many  cars  have  been 
going  into  Canada  and  that  the  all-rail  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  into  New  England  has  been  ex¬ 
cessively  heavy.  These  long  hauls,  together  with 
the  congestion  at  many  junction  points  and  the 
shortage  of  locomotive  equipment  on  many  lines, 
tends  to  prevent  any  easing  in  car  supply. 

The  Vessel  Situation 

There  has  been  some  easing  off  in  demand 
for  vessels  both  for  coastwise  and  the  sound 
trade,  due  to  a  shortage  of  coal.  Consequently 
there  has  been  some  shading  in  rate. 

Off-shore  rates  continue  strong  with  vessels 
in  light  offering. 

Coastwise  rates  are  firm  at  recent  changes. 

Current  rates  of  freight  are  about  as  follows: 

From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ; 
to  Portland,  $2.50;  to  Bangor,  $2.50  to  $3.75;  to 
Sound  ports,  $2  to  $2.50. 

From  New  York  to  Boston,  $1.75  to  $2;  to 
Portland,  $2.25;  to  Providence,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
New  Bedford,  $1.75;  to  New  Haven,  seventy 
cents  to  eighty  cents ;  to  Bridgeport,  sixty-five 


cents  to  seventy-five  cents.  Harbor  rates  are 
practically  stationary  at  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
cents. 

New  York  Trade  Briefs 

W.  A.  Marshall,  of  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Com¬ 
pany,  No.  1  Broadway,  was  touring  in  Maine  over 
the  week  end. 

Wesley  Merritt,  Galveston  manager  of  the 
Clinchfield  Fuel  Company,  is  on  a  visit  to  the 
New  York  office. 

Lemuel  Burrows,  president  of  Castner,  Curran 
&  Bullitt,  Inc.,  No.  1  Broadway,  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington  several  days  this  week. 

Wallace  D.  Eyre,  of  Eyre  Fuel  Company  of 
No.  29  Broadway,  spent  the  week  end  on  a  visit 
to  his  parents  at  Westchester,  Pa. 

Vincent  Lortie,  Johnstown  representative  of 
Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc.,  of  No.  12  Broadway, 
has  been  spending  some  time  at  the  New  York 
office. 

Last  week  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany  started  to  run  a  number  of  fifty-car  coal 
trains  to  various  New  England  points  for  dis¬ 
tribution. 

W.  J.  Keane,  of  the  shipping  department  of 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Company  of  No.  14  Wall 
street,  was  among  the  first  of  the  coal  men  to 
be  drafted  for  service  under  the  conscription  act. 

Charles  Sabsevitz,  a  retail  coal  dealer  of  No. 
10  West  117th  Street,  New  York,  and  formerly 
president  of  the  Yorkville  Coal  Company,  has 
filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  with  liabilities  of 
$28,287  and  assets  of  $315  in  accounts. 

Cullen  Barge  Corporation  of  No.  1  Broadway, 
announce  under  recent  date  that  William  M. 
Moran,  formerly  traffic  manager  of  the  New 
Haven  Transportation  Company  and  the  Key¬ 
stone  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  is  now  associated 
with  them  in  the  capacity  of  traffic  manager. 

John  P.  White,  national  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  has  asked  the  anthracite  opera¬ 
tors  for  a  conference  to  be  held  in  New  York 
City  on  August  21st,  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
the  closed  shop  at  the  mines  in  the  anthracite 
field.  This  is  pursuant  to  the  demands  made  at 
a  recent  district  convention  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers. 

A  strong  movement  is  now  being  made  by  au¬ 
thorities  at  Perth  Amboy  to  do  away  with  the 
thieving  along  the  waterfront,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  stealing  coal  from  barges  that  are 
being  towed  from  the  lower  ports  to  New  York 
harbor  and  to  intermediate  points. 

J.  A.  Renahan,  vice  president  of  the  Smokeless 
Fuel  Company,  returned  Tuesday  from  Wash¬ 
ington  where  he  had  been  for  a  number  of  days 
attending  the  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  on  the  matter  of  demurrage 
on  coal  cars  at  the  Hampton  Roads  piers.  It 
is  proposed  to  change  the  time  from  the  average 
of  seven  to  an  average  of  three  days  for  un¬ 
loading  cars  at  the  Roads,  but  the  New  River 
and  Pocahontas  shippers  have  made  vigorous 
protest. 

The  statement  of  earnings  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31,  1917,  as  filed  with  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  by  Burns  Bros.,  and  recently 
printed,  shows  that  during  this  period  the  ton¬ 
nage  sold  amounted  to  3,009,632.  The  net  sales 
of  coal  amounted  to  $15,235,909,  and  the  cost 
of  the  coal  was  $11,670,830,  leaving  a  gross  profit 
of  $3,565,079,  from  which  deducting  operating 
and  general  expenses  of  $2,643,705,  left  net  profits 
from  coat  sales  of  $921,374.  Other  income  of 
$368,410,  brought  the  net  profit  up  to  $1,289,784. 


Buffalo  Trade 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  16. — {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.') — Shipments  of  anthracite  by  lake 
continues  on  a  good  scale,  the  amount  last  week, 
not  including  those  to  Canada,  for  which  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  withheld,  being  133,200  tons.  Coal  was 
shipped  to  ten  different  ports,  according  to  the 
figures,  which  are  as  follows :  Duluth-Superior, 
67,900  tons ;  Chicago,  25,600  tons ;  Depere,  10,900 ; 
Milwaukee,  8,300;  Green  Bay,  7,800;  Manitowoc, 
3,500;  Marquette,  3,000;  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  2,900; 
Kenosha,  2,300;  Racine,  1,000, 

Freight  rates  are  as'  follows :  Duluth-Superior, 
forty-two  and  one-half  cents;  Milwaukee, 
fifty  cents ;  Marquette,  fifty-five  cents ;  Chicago, 
sixty  cents ;  Manitowoc,  sixty-five  cents ;  Green 
Bay,  seventy-five  cents;  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  $1;  Ra¬ 
cine,  Kenosha  and  Depere,  $1.25. 

The  pressure  upon  the  companies  is  not  quite 
so  strong  from  the  retail  trade.  Coal  is  being  dis¬ 


tributed  equitably  to  the  retailers  as  fast  as  it 
arrives. 

The  bituminous  trade  is  not  brisk  at  present, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  future  prices.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  in  many  cases  willing  to  pay  a  premium 
to  get  coal,  but  the  general  policy  is  to  stick  to 
the  operators’  agreement.  For  the  Canadian 
market  more  money  is  being  asked. 

The_  car  supply  at  the  mines  continues  to  be 
quite  insufficient  and  some  of  the  operators  say 
that  conditions  are  as  bad  now  as  they  have  been 
for  a  long  time.  The  government  requirements 
are  taking  a  large  share  of  the  cars. 

Buffalo  Trade  Briefs 

Paul  Roberts,  the  second  of  the  three  sons  of 
Eugene  C.  Roberts  to  enter  the  army,  has  been 
commissioned  a  lieutenant. 

W.  E.  Besancon,  of  Detroit,  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  several  days  in  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  this 
week,  accompanied  by  his  family. 

J.  Bert  Ross  has  returned  from  an  automobile 
trip  to  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Thousand  Islands. 
Frank  M.  Davis,  of  the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  has  also  been  motoring 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

David  K.  Hamilton,  son  of  J.  S.  Hamilton,  gen¬ 
eral  northern  sales  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Sales  Company,  has  completed  his  course 
of  training  at  the  officers’  camp  at  Fort  Niagara 
and  has  received  a  commission  as  second  lieu¬ 
tenant,  U.  S.  Reserves. 

Frank  E.  Maloney,  a  coal  dealer  at  Niagara 
Falls,  has  brought  suit  against  Roy  B.  Suitor,  city 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  on  the  charges 
of  slander  and  libel.  Mr.  Maloney  was  on  trial 
some  time  ago  for  alleged  refusal  to  allow  the 
city  sealer  to  weigh  a  ton  of  coal.  The  jury  in 
the  case  disagreed. 


Duluth  Trade 

Duluth,  Minn.,  August  16. — {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — With  a  decidedly  perceptible  in¬ 
crease  in  the  arrivals  of  coal-laden  vessels,  and 
the  promise  of  better  service  in  the  future,  the 
Northwest  is  beginning  to  feel  better.  The  pub¬ 
lished  assertion  of  the  chairman  of  the  coal 
committee  on  the  council  of  national  defense 
that  there  will  be  either  a  preferential  shipping 
order  or  commandeering  of  cars  is  received  here 
with  much  gratification. 

On  March  1  of  this  year  the  coal  on  the  docks 
here  amounted  to  about  1,250,000  tons — all  kinds 
— which  was  about  half  of  what  was  on  the 
docks  a  year  ago  that  time.  Since  then  receipts 
up  to  August  1,  have  been  fully  a  million  tons 
short  of  what  they  were  in  the  similar  period  a 
year  ago.  Even  with  the  greater  stocks  on 
March  1,  1916,  and  the  subsequent  greater  ship¬ 
ments,  the  supply  was  not  nearly  enough.  That 
shortage  of  approximately  2,250,000  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  year,  would  leave  the 
northwest  not  only  with  bare  docks  but  lacking 
about  1,000,000  tons  of  enough  to  supply  actual 
wants. 

There  is  some  talk  of  the  railroads  of  the 
northwest  shipping  in  Illinois  coal  for  their  own 
use.  But  as  there  is  a  strike  on  in  the  Illinois 
field  ,that  movement  may  be  blocked. 

Work  is  progressing  rapidly  on  the  new  Pitts¬ 
burgh  &  Ashland  dock  at  Ashland,  Wis.,  and,  it 
is  claimed,  when  the  structure  is  completed  it  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  coal  docks  on  Lake  Superior. 
It  will  be  1,000  feet  long,  250  feet  wide  and  will 
have  a  capacity  of  400,000  tons.  The  old  dock 
of  this  company  had  a  capacity  of  180,000  tons. 
All  of  the  equipment  for  the  new  dock  will  be  of 
the  most  modern  type. 

The  city  council  of  Two  Harbors,  Minn.,  which 
possesses  a  municipal  coal  dock,  the  municipality 
being  in  the  coal  business,  has  fixed  the  prices 
which  will  prevail  while  the  present  stock  of 
6,000  tons  of  soft  coal  lasts  as  follows:  Egg,  $9  a 
ton ;  lump,  $8.75 ;  and  screenings,  $7.50.  So  far 
Two  Harbors  has  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
hard  coal. 


The  Fluhart-McClpud  Collieries  Company,  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  Wyoming  Coal  Company’s  mine  at 
Francisco,  Ind.,  expect  to  make  an  extensive  im¬ 
provement  in  the  property  and  increase  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  1,000  tons  per  day.  In  this  operation 
there  will  be  installed  the  best  and  most  modern 
equipment  that  money  can  buy.  The  officers  of 
the  new  company  are :  W.  S.  McCloud,  Wells- 
ton,  Ohio,  president ;  Harry  Fluhart,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  vice-president;  C.  O.  Wilson  and  S.  M. 
Krohn,  also  of  Dayton,  treasurer  and  secretary, 
respectively.  Headquarters  will  be  located  at 
rooms  1028-1030  Lindsay  building,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

Production  of  Anthracite  Being  Eagerly 
Taken — Demand  for  Bituminous  In¬ 
creases. 

Philadelphia,  August  16. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.') — Philadelphia  retail  dealers  continue 
to  complain  about  receipts  of  the  domestic  sizes. 
Many  of  them  hold  that  they  are  getting  entirely 
too  little  coal,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
companies  and  individuals  contend  that  they  are 
making  every  effort  to  appease  regular  customers 
and  that  there  has  been  no  discrimination  against 
Philadelphia  receivers.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  said  to  be  specific  cases  where  receipts  tax 
certain  retailers  to  unload  cars  promptly.  The 
demand  for  coal,  both  in  a  wholesale  and  retail 
way,  shows  no  letup.  With  so  many  consumers 
pressing  for  coal,  retail  dealers  are  wondering 
what  they  will  have  to  go  through  with  after 
Labor  Day  when  many  householders  return  from 
their  summer  vacations  and  face  empty  coal  bins. 

The  many  statements  emanating  from  Wash¬ 
ington  over  the  regulation  of  the  anthracite  trade 
calls  for  daily  discussion  among  the  coal  men. 
In  this  connection,  so  far  there  has  been  no 
public  charge  against  the  line  of  prices  being 
charged  by  Philadelphia  retail  dealers.  We  pub¬ 
lish  elsewhere  statements  of  Mr.  Lloyd  of  the 
Coal  Exchange  and  President  Huber  of  the  Le¬ 
high  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  as  to  their 
interpretation  of  the  statements  put  out  last  week 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  any  pre¬ 
meditated  advance  in  anthracite  prices. 

The  steam  coals  are  quiet.  Rice  has  been  one 
of  the  weak  sizes  during  the  past  week,  while 
buckwheat  is  in  slightly  better  demand.  Prices 
on  these  sizes  at  the  mines  show  quite  a  wide 
range.  Barley  is  quoted  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  ton ; 
rice  at  $1.75  to  $2 ;  and  buckwheat  $3.30  to  $3.75. 

There  has  been  more  activity  in  pea  coal,  and 
the  line  trade  is  absorbing  a  great  deal  of  current 
production.  While  the  companies  are  maintaining 
circular  prices  on  pea,  individuals  are  securing 
what  the  market  will  bring,  and  for  these  sellers 
the  range  of  quotations  would  undoubtedly  show 
from  $4.50  to  $5.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
the  companies  have  been  unable  to  store  only 
small  quantities  of  the  steam  sizes.  We  are 
therefore  starting  the  fall  and  winter  season  with 
practically  no  stock  of  the  domestic  sizes  stored 
by  any  of  the  producers,  and  with  the  tonnage 
of  steam  sizes  in  storage  piles  of  a  very  incon¬ 
siderable  amount. 

In  the  bituminous  market  there  is  great  ac¬ 
tivity,  demand  for  spot  lots  of  coal  now  being 
at  about  its  height.  Middle  houses  are  being 
besieged  by  their  customers  and  would-be  cus¬ 
tomers  to  secure  them  coal  regardless  of  price, 
but  most  of  them  confess  their  inability  to  buy 
any  coal  except  at  prices  ranging  from  $4  to  $5 
per  gross  ton  at  the  mines,  as  against  the  $3  per 
net  ton  price  as  prescribed  by  the  Washington 
conference.  There  appears  to  be  a  dozen  buyers 
for  every  car  of  free  coal  that  can  be  found. 

Most  of  the  trade  are  disappointed  at  the  effort 
that  has  been  made  to  increase  production.  Where 
operators  have  the  labor  they  find  that  their  car 
supply  is  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  increase 
production.  The  Fairmont  region  had  a  bad  slump 
last  week,  while  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  _  regions  in  Pennsylvania  did  little  better. 
In  addition  to  the  embarrassment  of  short  supply, 
there  is  considerable  confiscating  of  coal  by  rail¬ 
roads  going  on  from  day  to  day,  so  that  when 
a  shipper  is  fortunate  enough  to  start  some  coal, 
he  is  very  uncertain  as  to  its  reaching  destina¬ 
tion. 

The  new  pooling  arrangement  has  not  yet  been 
in  existence  long  enough  to  bring  about  any  re¬ 
lief.  There  have  been  some  few  clashes  over 
classification,  but  these  are  being  ironed  out  by 
various  conferences,  and  it  is  hoped  that  ere 
long  that  the  plan  will  be  working  very 
smoothly. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 

Robert  K.  Cassatt  is  spending  some  time  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

More  than  3,000  miners  employed  at  various 
operations  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Company  in  the  Shamokin  district,  went 
out  on  a  strike  late  last  week  because  a  number 
of  non-union  men  refused  to  become  members. 

John  E.  Lloyd,  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Coal  Exchange  Company,  said  late  last  week,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  news  from  Washington  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  had  made  a  statement 
that  increases  in  the  price  of  coal  more  than  ten 
cents  a  ton  on  September  1st  will  constitute 
■‘profiteering,”  is  not  considered  by  him  as  di¬ 


rected  to  retail  coal  dealers  but  to  mine  operators 
and  wholesalers.  “If  the  operators  raise  the  price 
to  the  retailers,  the  retailers  must  naturally  raise 
the  price  to  the  consumer.  If  the  operators  do 
not  raise  the  price,  the  retailers  will  not  raise 
the  price.  And,  likewise,  the  extent  to  which 
retailers  will  raise  the  price  will  be  governed  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  increase  demanded  of  them  by  the 
operators.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  at  this  time 
why  coal  should  be  increased  more  than  ten  cents 
a  ton  on  September  1st,  but,  as  I  say,  the  question 
is  not  one  the  retailer  can  answer.  He,  like  the 
consumer,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  operator.” 

President  John  Brophy  of  District  No.  2  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  made  late  last  week,  predicted  that  the  min¬ 
ing  industry  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  district 
will  be  hampered  all  winter  by  a  shortage  of 
miners  and  that  this  shortage  will  become  more 
acute  when  the  military  draft  is  in  effect. 

Pilling:  &  Crane,  iron,  steel,  ores,  coal  and  coke, 
with  main  offices  in  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Build¬ 
ing,  have  announced  the  dissolution  on  August  1st 
of  the  partnership.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
one  of  the  most  prominent  eastern  houses  doing 
business  in  iron  ore,  pig  iron  and  coal,  having 
main  offices  in  Philadelphia  and  an  office  in  New 
York. 

Concerning  the  statement  from  Washington  late 
last  week  regarding  the  determination  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  take  vigorous  ac¬ 
tion  if  coal  is  advanced  more  than  ten  cents  a 
ton  after  September  1st,  Charles  F.  Huber,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  with  headquarters  at  Wilkes-Barre,  said ; 
“The  announcement  of  the  commission  is  aimed 
at  the  retailers.  Coal  companies  have  filed  their 
price  schedules  with  the  commission  for  the 
month  of  September  and  nothing  more  than  the 
customary  advance  of  ten  cents  per  ton  has  been 
contemplated.  April  prices  ara  advanced  ten 
cents  per  ton  each  month  and  in  September  the 
winter  price  of  coal  goes  into  effect,  this  being 
the  last  month  in  which  a  ten  cents  advance  is 
added.  Conditions  at  present  are  unusual.  No 
company  can  figure  what  its  production  cost  will 
be  for  October.  By  that  time  there  may  be  a 
great  shortage  of  labor.  However,  there  has  been 
nothing  done  towards  setting  a  price  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  but  there  has  been  no  thought  of  an  advance. 
The  retailer  has  taken  advantage  of  conditions. 
He  has  sold  where  he  could  get  the  biggest  prices. 
It  is  to  guard  against  such  a  plan,  I  believe,  that 
the  commission  has  made  its  threat  of  arrest. 
The  threat,  while  it  applies  to  us,  is  not  meant 
for  the  producers,  is  my  belief.” 


New  England  Trade 

Boston,  August  16. —  {Special  Correspondence.) 
— Government  agitation  at  Washington  has  not 
only  slowed  up  business,  but  government  takings, 
together  with  an  increased  bunker  demand,  have 
further  reduced  the  amount  of  free  New  River 
and  Pocahontas  at  Hampton  Roads  ports.  It  is 
understood  that  most  recent  sales  of  these  coals 
have  been  on  a  basis  of  $5.14  f.  o.  b.  The  avail¬ 
able  supply  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  mines  seems 
to  be  dwindling  and  shipments  to  New  England 
have  suffered  as  a  consequence.  Prices  take  a 
wide  range  on  an  f.  o.  b.  mine  basis,  but  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  operators  are  sticking  close  to  the  $3 
schedule,  except  in  cases  when  coal  is  bought  for 
Canadian  delivery. 

Practically  no  bituminous  was  sold  during  the 
past  week  at  Mystic  Wharf,  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  difficult  to  get  a  true  line  on  the  market 
there.  New  River,  Pocahontas  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  openly  quoted  at  $9  a  ton  on  cars,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  a  shipper  could  get  much  more 
than  $8.75,  and  probably  not  more  than  $8.70. 
No  Georges  Creek  has  been  offered  for  weeks. 
The  interest  noted  a  week  ago  by  some  of  the 
large  consumers  has  suddenly  subsided,  evidently 
because  of  expectations  of  lower  prices.  In  fact, 
the  railroads  expect  new  prices  will  be  on  an 
f.  o.  b.  mine  basis  of  not  more  than  $2.75  a  ton, 
and  possibly  less.  Because  of  a  general  slowing 
up  of  business  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
New  England  cannot  be  considered  as  actually 
suffering  for  coal  at  the  moment. 

Receipts  of  anthracite  during  the  past  week 
have  been  irregular.  As  a  whole,  receipts  are 
smaller  than  they  were  a  week  ago.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  all-rail  coal  continues  better  than  water, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  solid  train  ship¬ 
ments  have  decreased  noticeably  of  late.  The 
bulk  of  receipts  are  stove,  egg  and  nut. 

Local  retail  dealers  are  still  considerably  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  future.  Their  supplies  probably 
average  about  thirty  per  cent  less  than  those  of  a 
year  ago,  while  thirty-five  to  forty  per  cent  of 


the  people  who  had  at  this  time  last  year  placed 
their  orders  for  anthracite  have  not  done  so  this 
year.  Stove,  egg  and  nut  at  retail  are  $9.50  a 
ton,  and  pea,  $8.50.  Soft  coal  at  retail  is  $9.25 
a  ton. 

The  leading  local  coke  interests  are  not  tak¬ 
ing  more  new  business  than  they  have  to.  The 
price  of  coke  to  dealers  at  Everett  is  $9  f.  o.  b. 
ovens,  while  the  retail  price  on  domestic  sizes  is 
$10.50  a  ton  delivered. 

From  Hampton  Roads  ports  to  Boston  the  gen¬ 
eral  asking  rate  continues  at  $2.50  a  ton,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  supply  of  available  space  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  demand.  From  New  York  to  Boston 
independent  space  is  generally  quoted  around  $2. 
and  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston  at  about  eighty- 
five  cents  a  ton. 

Boston’s  Receipts  of  Coal 

Following  are  the  receipts  of  anthracite  and 
bituminous  at  Boston  for  July  and  the  seven 
months  ending  July  31,  and  a  comparison  with 
those  for  the  corresponding  periods  last  year 
(in  tons)  : 

ANTHRACITE 


July —  1917  1016  Decrease 

By  sea  .  144,066  139,664  *4,402 

By  rail  .  19.215  14,151  *5,064 


Total  .  163,281  153,815  *9,466 

Since  Jan.  1 — 

By  sea  .  855,947  934,128  78,181 

By  rail  .  136,309  149,031  12,712 


Total  .  992,256  1,083,149  90.893 

BITUMINOUS 

July — • 

By  sea,  domestic  .  334,643  403,368  68.725 

By  sea,  foreign  .  21,320  27,345  6.02.5 

By  rail  .  8,031  3,358  *4,673 


Total  .  363,994  434,071  70,077 

Since  Jan.  1 — • 

By  sea,  domestic  . 2.677,739  2,973,080  295,341 

By  sea,  foreign  .  152,959  209,080  57,121 

By  rail  .  101,135  54,737  *46,398 


Total  . 2,931,833  3,236,897  $305,064 


‘Increase. 

New  England  Trade  Notes 

The  strike  at  the  Brookline  plant  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Ice  Company  is  settled. 

The  Merchant  &  Miner  steamer  Suwanee  has 
been  sold  to  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company. 

The  schooner  Addie  M.  Lawrence,  formerly  in 
the  coal  carrying  trade  to  Boston,  which  was 
driven  ashore  on  the  French  coast,  is  a  total  loss. 

The  Flynn  Coal  Company  of  Salem,  a  $10,000 
corporation,  has  been  granted  a  Massachusetts 
charter.  William  S.  Cruckshank,  of  Beverly,  is 
president. 

The  steamer  Deepwater,  built  for  Darrow- 
Mann  Company  of  ^Boston,  has  been  sold  to  the 
American  &  Italian  Steamship  Company  for  more 
than  $2,000,000.  She  cost  about  $750,000. 

The  following  companies  have  been  granted 
Maine  charters :  Maine  Fuel  Company,  Rum- 
ford,  $10,000;  Leslie  D.  Janell,  George  R.  Ash¬ 
worth,  Rumford :  John  L.  Kinnear,  William  C. 
Perry,  Mexico,  Me.  Owning  and  leasing  tim¬ 
ber  lands  in  Maine. 

Funeral  services  for  Norman  Q.  Stewart,  age 
fifty-two,  who  was  well  known  in  Boston  coal 
circles,  were  held  last  week  at  his  residence.  No. 
64  School  street,  Everett.  Mr.  Stewart  was  born 
in  Everett  Sept.  6,  1865.  Of  late  years  he  had 
been  a  salesman  for  the  Metropolitan  Coal  Com¬ 
pany. 


Wagon  Shippers  Organize 

On  Monday,  many  wagon  coal  shippers  from 
points  on  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 
Railroad  met  at  Punxsutawney  to  discuss  and 
take  steps  to  try  and  get  cars  so  that  they  can 
continue  shipping.  Recently  the  Buffalo,  Roches¬ 
ter  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad  refused  to  furnish 
wagon  shippers  any  more  cars  for  loading  coal 
from  wagons. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  the  wagon 
shippers,  and  after  much  discussion  it  was  decided 
to  form  an  organization  at  DuBois  and  other 
points. 

Officers  were  chosen  and  the  Hon.  Lex  N. 
Mitchell,  of  Punxsutawney,  employed  as  coun¬ 
sel  with  instructions  to  enter  into  the  fight  at  once 
and  help  push  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  “wagon”  men  were  advised  to  demand  the 
cars  from  the  company  just  the  same  as  if  they 
were  getting  them  ;  keep  account  of  date  of  each 
order  and  lay  in  claim  for  damages  because  of 
refusal  to  supply  cars. 
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Cleveland  Trade 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  IR. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Almost  every  clay  there  is  a  bom¬ 
bardment  of  coal  from  either  Washington  or 
Columbus  and  sometimes  both.  On  top  of  this 
was  the  announcement  that  Governor  Cox’s  coal 
bureau  would  send  an  accountant  to  the  city  to 
look  into  the  cost  of  handling  coal. 

However,  dealers  are  no  more  bewildered  than 
the  general  public  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Scores 
of  inquiries  are  made  every  day  at  the  local  office 
for  information  in  regard  to  conditions,  upon 
which  the  course  for  the  future  may  be  based. 

Some  blocks  and  apartment  houses  are  taking 
the  risk  of  a  future  reduction  in  prices,  as  a 
result  of  threatened  state  and  national  super¬ 
vision,  and  are  buying  a  reserve  stock  of  coal  at 
present  figures.  In  this  city  everything  seems 
to  foreshadow  congested  railroads  and  a  short 
car  supply  in  the  fall. 

Dealers  have  given  some  of  their  customers 
to  understand  that  such  conditions  are  antici¬ 
pated,  but  they  have  not  urged  them  to  buy, 
if  they  feel  they  can  do  better  by  waiting. 

The  discussion  in  regard  to  retail  prices  has 
been  of  particular  interest  to  the  dealers  here. 
It  was  learned  from  one  of  the  large  offices  here 
that  the  average  cost  of  handling  a  ton  of  coal 
is  $3.0r).  The  average  cost  of  hauling  is  $1  and 
the  overhead,  $1.05.  In  some  sections  of  the  city 
the  cost  of  hauling  is  $1.50,  while  in  others  it  is 
less.  This  can  be  understood  when  it  is  known 
that  the  minimum  wages  paid  men  for  doing 
this  kind  of  work  is  $3  per  day  and  from  that  up. 
In  this  particular  case  it  was  said  that  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  might  be  placed  at  $2.  Retailers  believe 
they  should  have  a  profit  of  fifty  cents  a  ton 
on  their  business,  but  in  this  particular  instance 
it  was  said  that  thirty-five  cents  on  Ohio  un¬ 
screened  coal  would  be  satisfactory. 


Operators  are  rather  amazed  at  the  con¬ 
tinued  discussion  of  their  business  and  the 
action  taken  at  Washington,  which  will  subject 
coal  to  changes  in  price  at  any  time  the  authori¬ 
ties  see  fit.  They  had  hoped  that  the  Lane  agree¬ 
ment  would  remain  undisturbed,  so  that  they 
could  give  their  attention  to  the  production  and 
shipment  of  coal  rather  than  to  ever-changing 
conditions,  which  are  bound  to  have  their  effect 
on  the  business  both  in  the  sales  departments 
and  at  the  mines. 

As  the  situation  is  viewed  from  this  market,  the 
movement  of  coal,  of  whatever  kind,  is  of  more 
importance  than  price. 

The  car  supply  for  the  past  several  days  has 
been  irregular.  Some  days  the  number  has  been 
sufficient  to  keep  many  of  the  mines  busy.  Other 
days  the  supply  dropped  down  to  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  usual  number.  However,  with  the  move¬ 
ment  started  late  last  week,  the  amoiint  of  coal 
arriving  at  the  lake  ports  has  been  fair. 

Operators  are  wondering  just  what  effect  would 
be  produced  if  J.  M.  Roan,  commissioner  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cox’s  coal  bureau,  carries  out  his  plan  of 
ordering  coal  at  $3  and  $3.50  a  ton  for  any 
dealer  who  cannot  secure  it  except  through  brok¬ 
ers  at  prices  twenty-five  cents  higher.  He  has 
probably  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  conditions 
of  the  car  supply  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  matter  and  that  many  dealers  would 
have  to  pay  cash  for  their  coal,  as  it  would  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  extend  credit  under  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  that  kind. 

Cleveland  Coal  Notes 

Edgar  W.  Maurer,  son  of  Charles  E.  Maurer, 
of  the  Glens  Run  Coal  Company,  received  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  infantry 
section  of  the  officers’  reserve  corps  at  Fort  Ben¬ 
jamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  last  Thursday. 

When  last  heard  from,  Ralph  lago  was  at  the 
Traymore  Hotel,  Atlantic  City.  While  motor¬ 
ing  through  the  Adirondacks  he  had  eleven  punc¬ 
tures,  according  to  count  kept  in  the  office  of  the 
C.  L.  Ayers  Coal  Company,  where  he  is  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

J.  B.  Zerbe  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators’  Association,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Charles  P.  White,  who  recently  resigned  to 
become  general  manager  of  the  Clarkson  Coal 
Mining  Company._  Mr.  Zerbe  was  formerly  an 
officer  of  the  Ohio  &  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  White  has  been  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association  to  fill  the  place  made  va¬ 
cant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  who 
was  connected  with  the  Provident  Coal  Company, 
which  was  recently  taken  over  by  the  Clarkson 
Coal  Mining  Company. 

H.  E.  Nold,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  em¬ 


ployed  by  the  city  of  Cleveland  to  aid  in  select¬ 
ing  a  municipal  coal  mine,  has  caught  some  of 
the  three-cent  fever  which  has  permeated  that 
place  since  the  advent  of  Tom  L.  Johnson.  In 
a  report  of  his  investigations,  among  other  things, 
he  says ;  “With  the  elimination  of  spoils  politics 
in  carrying  out  such  a  plan  it  is  the  proper  course 
for  cities  to  pursue.  Cleveland  is  taking  the  lead 
in  this  movement.  Cleveland  is  different  from 
other  cities.  It  was  ahead  in  the  fight  for  low 
car  fare.  I  believe  that  ultimately  other  cities 
of  the  country  will  be  buying  coal  mines." 


St.  Louis  Trade 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  16. —  (Special  Corre- 
sponence.) — The  coal  trade  in  the  past  week  has 
been  very  much  in  the  limelight,  owing  to  the  va¬ 
rious  short  “upper  cuts”  received  by  the  local  in¬ 
vestigation  boards  against  the  prices.  Of  course, 
the  coal  man  is  naturally  used  to  these  various 
criticisms  and  we  feel  that  a  little  insight  into 
actual  costs  by  these  boards  would  reveal  untold 
agonies  which  we  have  gone  through  in  the  past 
few  years. 


The  Export  Situation 

There  continues  to  be  a  very  strong  demand 
for  coal  for  export.  The  free  exportation  of 
coal  over  the  Atlantic  coal  piers  is  held  in  check 
by  the  lack  of  ships,  or  rather  the  high  prices 
at  which  offers  are  being  made  by  ship  owners 
for  charters.  During  the  past  week  a.  steamer 
of  7,500  tons  was  fixed  to  load  coal  either  at 
Baltimore  or  Hampton  Roads  for  Buenos  Aires 
or  Montevideo  at  125s.  per  ton,  which  gives  an 
idea  of  the  cost  of  transporting  coal  to  these 
countries.  Recent  charters  to  Brazil  points  show 
a  range  of  from  $27  to  $28,  with  current  quota¬ 
tions  up  to  a  maximum  of  $35.  Rio  charters  are 
quoted  at  $31  to  $32. 

Coal  exporters  are  more  or  less  concerned  over 
the  announcement  that  the  Government  may 
shortly  take  over  all  shipping,  announcement 
having  been  made  this  week  that  all  the  shipping 
now  building  would  be  commandeered  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  purposes.  Just  what  effect  the  taking 
over  of  all  shipping  now  engaged  in  coastwise 
and  trans-Atlantic  service  would  have  on  coal 
exports  remains  to  be  seen.  In  any  event,  it  is 
felt  that  the  demand  for  bunker  coals  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase,  as  practically  every  ship  that 
goes  out  from  an  Atlantic  port  these  days  takes 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  coal  to  take  them  to  their 
destination  at  a  European  port,  and  to  bring  them 
back  to  American  shores. 

Due  to  embargoes  on  western  shipments  to 
certain  points,  coal  at  Hampton  Roads  has  been 
in  some  easier  supply.  However,  there  has  not 
been  enough  free  coal  available  to  bring  any 
change  in  the  price  for  export  cargoes,  which  re¬ 
mains  around  $6  to  $6.50  for  prompt  loading. 

Government  requirements  continue  heavy,  while 
coastwise  demand  is  also  very  strong,  trade  in 
this  direction  being  limited  only  by  a  shortage  of 
vessels. 

Recent  Coal  Freight  Charters 

Schr.  Adonis  (Br.),  Hampton  Roads  to  Pernambuco, 
coal,  $27. 

Schr.  - ,  Virginia  to  Pernambuco,  coal,  $27. 

Ship  Fides  (Nor.)  (1,853  tons),  Virginia  to  Rio  .Ja¬ 
neiro,  coal,  $27.50. 

Schr.  J.  B.  Drake  (991  tons),  Virginia  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
coal.  $28.  “August.” 

Str.  Holmer  March  (Dan.)  (1.369  tons),  Virginia  port 
to  Rio  Janeiro,  coal,  private  terms.  “Prompt.” 

Foreign  Freight  Rates 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange,  New 
York,  report  as  of  August  13 ; 

During  the  past  week  the  Dutch  steamer  “Roe- 
pat,”  7,500  tons,  ten  per  cent  prompt,  was  closed 
to  load  coal  at  Baltimore  or  Virginia  to  Buenos 
Aires,  and  (or)  Montevideo,  at  125s.  per  ton, 
which  is  considerably  less  than  the  last  charter 
to  these  destinations.  This  boat  was  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  some  time  on  these  terms  before  fixture 
was  effected.  A  number  of  other  charters  were 
completed  during  this  period,  but  none  of  them 
were  reported.  Rates  to  South  American  ports 
are  easier  than  a  week  ago,  but  to  Havana  and 
some  other  destinations  rates  are  firmer. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  on  coal  by 
steamer  as  follows : 

West  coast  of  Italy.  ?;  ^larseilles.  about  ?100:  Spanish 
ports,  about  175s  to  Atlantic;  about  185s  to  Mediterra¬ 
nean  (Spanish  dues  for  account  of  carjfo).  Note:  Char¬ 
ters  for  Italy,  France  and  Spain  read:  “Lay  davs  to  com¬ 
mence  on  steamer’s  arrival  at  or  off  port  of  discharge.” 


VVe  are  now  confronted  by  a  strike  of  the  driv¬ 
ers  at  the  mines  w-hich,  no  doubt,  affects  our 
usual  tonnage,  and  with  the  increasing  car  short¬ 
age,  will  have  a  tendency  to  raise  prices  a  little 
higher.  Mines  which  have  been  working  four 
days  a  week  will  now  be  lucky  to  get  three,  un¬ 
jess  they  have  railroad  business  which  furnishes 
its  own  cars. 

The  demand  for  all  sizes  of  coal  is  very  brisk 
and  far  exceeds  the  production,  and,  with  the 
cool  spell  which  is  now  over  the  country,  has 
caused  quite  a  number  of  domestic  users  to  think 
of  laying  in  their  winter’s  supply  of  coal.  The 
country  dealers  have  been  putting  off  purchas¬ 
ing  their  coal,  waiting  for  the  government  to  set 
a  price,  and  as  fall  will  soon  be  here,  have 
jumped  out  into  the  market  and  bought  quite' 
heavily  in  the  past  week. 

Carterville  coals  are  still  maintaining  a  price 
of  $3.50  per  ton  mines  on  lump,  egg  or  nut.  and 
standard  coals  are  bringing  around  $.2.85  to  $3.00 
mines. 

.Anthracite  coal  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past 
and.  together  with  West  Virginia  smokeless  out 
of  the  market,  has  thrown  all  the  buying  to  the 
soft  coal  end  of  the  business. 


Montevideo,  125s  to  135s:  La  Plata  or  Buenos  -Aires.  125s 
to  135s;  Rosario,  140s  to  150s;  Santos,  about  $35  net;  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  $31  to  $32  net:  to  a  good  port  in  Chile,  about 
$16;  Havana,  about  $5.25;  Cardenas  or  Sagua,  about 
$6.75;  Cienfuegos,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  Port  of  Spain,  Trini¬ 
dad,  about  $10;  St.  Lucia,  about  $10;  St.  Thomas,  -$8.50 
to  $9.00;  Barbados,  about  $10;  Kingston,  about  $7.50; 
Curacao,  $8.75  to  $9.25  and  p.  c.;  Santiago,  about  $7.30; 
Guantanamo,  about  $7.50;  Bermuda,  about  $7.00;  Vera 
Cruz,  $9.00  to  $10.00;  Tampico,  $9.00  to  $10.00. 

Coal  Exports  for  May 

Exports  of  domestic  coal  and  coke  from  the 
United  States,  and  bunker  coal  laden  on  vessels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  at  specified  customs 
districts  during  May,  1917 : 


- Coal - 1 - ^ 

-Anthracite  Bituminous  Coke 


Districts — 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire  35 

16 

29 

\  ermont . 

. .  .  1,430 

12.436 

519 

St.  Lawrence  . 

120,702 

3,622 

Rochester  . 

. ..  70,122 

175,323 

302 

Buffalo  . 

. .  .248,482 

319,438 

42,326 

New  York  . 

. ..  16,714 

995 

1.900 

Philadelphia  . 

.  .  .  2,725 

33.596 

52A 

Maryland  . 

19.680 

16.102 

359.710 

South  Carolina . 

1,22$ 

Florida  . 

41 

Mobile  . 

45 

New  Orleans  . 

50 

4.526 

146 

Sabine  . 

o 

25 

22 

Laredo  . 

2,932 

2,440 

El  Paso  . 

21 

3,702 

16 

Eagle  Pass  . 

150 

1,474 

Arizona  . 

5.5S6 

14,544 

Southern  Ualitornia  . .  . 

11 

San  Francisco  . 

2 

2 

44 

Washington  . 

699 

1.891 

1 

1 

Montana  and  Idaho... 

185 

Dakota  . 

. ..  1,971 

19,130 

187 

Duluth  and  Superior.  . . 

86 

563 

Michigan  . 

151 

137,594 

17.751 

Ohio  . 

. .  .  9,836 

612,095 

30.159 

429,187 

1,830,389 

134,091 

BL'NKER  COAL 

Districts — 

Gross  tons 

Maryland . 

. . .  30.504 

New  York . 

. .  .  254,260 

Philadelphia  . 

.  .  .  28.322 

Virginia  . 

.  .  .171,809 

Instructions  regarding  the  import  of  coal 
into  France  have  been  issued  by  M.  Violette, 
the  French  food  controller  of  France,  to  the 
director  of  the  National  Coal  Office.  License 
to  import  coal  may  be  granted  to  the  importer 
who  owns  a  vessel,  provided  the  coal  is  in¬ 
tended  for  officially  recognized  purposes.  If 
the  importer  is  not  the  owner  of  a  vessel,  the 
license  can  only  be  granted  to  a  professional 
importer  who  is  duly  registered  as  a  coal  mer¬ 
chant,  properly  equipped  with  the  means  of 
unloading,  storage  and  transport.  Combina¬ 
tions  of  importers  are  to  be  formed  in  vari¬ 
ous  groups  of  ports  to  take  charge  of  the  un¬ 
loading  and  forwarding  of  the  coal.  Coal  des¬ 
tined  primarily  for  public  purposes  will  be 
devoted  solely  to  these  purposes,  while  pri¬ 
vate  requirements,  such  as  those  of  the  com¬ 
bined  professional  importers  authorized  by  the 
government  or  by  groups  of  districts,  will  be 
decided  on  by  the  Prefect  or  Sub-Prefect  in 
consultation  with  Chambers  of  Commerce  or 
the  Departmental  Coal  Office.  Prices  will  be 
fixed  only  when  the  coal  cargoes  are  en  route. 
Freight  contracts  may  be  revoked,  even 
though  the  vessels  are  already  laden.  third 
and  final  circular  on  the  subject  will  be  issued. 


Facts  Which  Determine  Our  Export  Prospects 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  August  16. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.') — Healthful  movement  of  domestic 
coal  in  this  market  has  received  an  additional 
check  by  the  threat  of  further  downward  regula¬ 
tion  of  price  at  the  mines. 

As  an  offset  in  some  degree  to  this  retarding 
influence,  is  the  near  approach  of  the  consuming 
season,  which  is  giving  the  householder  more  or 
less  uneasiness.  Marked  improvement  in  demand 
is  shown  by  Michigan,  on  account  of  its  more 
northern  latitude  and  its  distance  from  the  coal 
fields.  Taking  the  tri-state  territory  as  a  whole, 
the  buying  is  still  slow,  and  the  amount  of  coal 
shipped  on  the  season  for  domestic  purposes  is 
far  below  average  for  the  middle  of  August. 

While  the  Ohio  Coal  Clearing  House  is  urging 
that  stocks  be  taken  on  now,  it  maintains  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  confidence  in  being  able  to  handle  the 
situation  throughout  the  fall  and  winter.  On  the 
other  hand,  coal  shippers  hold  to  the  belief  that 
a  coal  famine  will  develop  in  many  localities  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  give 
adequate  service  when  the  rush  comes.  Miscel¬ 
laneous  steam  buying  is  also  lame,  though  showing 
a  little  more  speed  than  earlier  in  the  month. 
With  mines  running  at  full  or  near  capacity,-  the 
coal  is  going  to  the  lakes,  to  the  railroads  and  to 
big-tonnage  consumers.  Car  supply  on  all  Ohio 
lines,  particularly  in  lake  movement,  is  keeping 
up  well. 

Freight  rates  are  still  in  something  of  a  muddle. 
With  the  new  $1  tariff  on  West  Virginia  into 
Columbus  in  force  since  July  1,  and  the  increased 
intrastate  tariffs  on  Ohio  movement  being  held  up 
by  the  Utilities  Commission,  there  is  a  forty  cents 
per  ton  differential  between  foreign  and  Hocking 
coal  over  the  Hocking  Valley  railway,  instead  of 
thirty  cents,  as  heretofore.  Hocking  producers 
hope  to  make  this  permanent,  a  plan  which  is  be¬ 
ing  opposed  by  West  Virginia.  Hocking  mines 
on  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  and  the  mines  of 
the  Pomeroy  field  hope  to  have  the  five  cents  a 
ton  differential  against  them  wiped  out  on  the 
Columbus  rate.  It  is  understood  that  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  which  authorized  all 
of  the  new  tariffs,  has  made  request  upon  the 
Ohio  Public  Utilities  Commission  to  hand  down 
its  decision  on  intrastate  shipments  by  Septem¬ 
ber  1st. 

There  is  a  decided  betterment  of  demand  in 
the  Columbus  retail  market.  One  of  the  leading 
firms  states  that  they  have  hauled  more  coal 
within  the  past  week  than  the  previous  month. 
Consumers  are  showing  waning  confidence  in  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  of  price  before  winter.  Dealers 
are  handling  on  a  basis  of  $1.40  above  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  and  the  freight.  This  gives  Hocking 
lump  a  quotation  to  the  householder  of  $5.50. 
There  are  still  some  complications.  When  coal 
is  bought  through  a  jobber,  with  the  twenty-five 
cents  a  ton  commission,  as  allowed  by  federal 
authority,  the  dealer  feels  privileged  to  add  this 
amount  per  ton  to  his  own  price.  In  the  case  of 
splint  and  smokeless,  he  does  not  feel  called 
upon  to  wholly  sacrifice  profits  on  coal  bought 
before  regulation  went  into  effect.  Compromise 
prices  are,  splint  $6,  Pocahontas  lump  $6.75  and 
Pocahontas  mine  run  $6.50.  Some  yards  are  en¬ 
tirely  bare  of  smokeless  and  receive  no  encour¬ 
agement  as  to  future  shipments. 

Columbus  News  Notes 

H.  N.  Barrel!,  of  the  Mitchell-Dillon  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  was  in  the  market  here  this  week. 

P>.  F.  Nigh  has  been  made  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Coal  Commission,  vice  Prof.  M.  B.  Ham¬ 


mond,  who  has  been  called  to  the  service  of  the 
Government  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

President  Dan  Hitt,  of  the  Hitt-Davis  Coal 
Mining  Company,  is  spending  a  vacation  at  Buck¬ 
eye  Lake. 

R.  J.  Harter,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Northern 
Ohio  Traction  &  Light  Com.pany,  Akron,  Ohio, 
was  here  this  week  looking  after  coal  supply. 

John  Teegardin,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
sales,_  New  York  Coal  Company,  returned  on  the 
14th  instant  from  a  vacation  at  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

The  Jackson  County  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  requisitioned  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  to  furnish  nine  cars  of  coal  a  week  for  the 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia  military  cantonment. 
Camp  Sherman,  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

■It  is  announced  that  the  Manhattan  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Nelsonville,  which  acquired  the  Carding 
mine  in  the  Crooksville  field  of  the  receivers  at 
the  price  of  $47,000,  will  soon  put  the  property 
in  operation  again.  It  has  been  idle  for  some 
time,  as  a  result  of  financial  troubles. 

J.  R.  Fitzer,  northern  Ohio  salesman  for  the 
Buckeye  Coal  &  Railway  Company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Bucyrus,  is  temporarily  filling  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  sales  manager  at  headquarters  here,  pend¬ 
ing  the  selection  of  a  successor  to  George 
Schwartz,  who  recently  resigned  to  go  with  Hat¬ 
ton,  Brown  &  Co. 

Investigation  of  a  sensational  newspaper  story 
to  the  effect  that  Ohio  coal  roads  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  coal  cars  to  Canadian  lines  is  being  investi- 
gated_  by  the  Public  Utilities  Commission.  The 
Hocking  Valley  enters  vigorous  denial,  but  un¬ 
official  statement  is  made  that  the  Toledo  &  Ohio 
Central  made  such  disposition  of  a  few  cars  of 
an  old  type. 

Charles  H.  Boardman,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  King  Coal  Company,  Virian, 
W.  Va.,  was  married  August  8th  to  Miss  Cleo 
Margaret  Swain,  at  the  home  of  the  latter,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Ohio.  The  groom  is  a  former  Columbus 
man,  son  of  Charles  H.  Boardman,  Sr.,  largely 
interested  in  the  King  company,  who  makes  his 
headquarters  here. 

The  first  loading  at  the  operations  of  the  new 
Ohio  Central  Coal  Company,  near  Moxahala, 
Ohio,  on  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central,  occurred 
August  13.  This  mine,  the  first  on  a  virgin  tract 
of  1,500  acres,  will  have  a  daily  output  of  1,000 
tons.  Another  mine  in  No.  7  Sedalia  seam  will 
soon  be  opened.  The_  output  of  both  will  be  sold 
through  the  Hitt-Davis  Coal  Mining  Company  of 
Columbus.  This  company  has  also  closed  for  the 
output  of  the  Davis-Johnson  Coal  Company  mine 
at  Millikin.  W.  Va.,  on  the  Coal  &  Coke  railway. 
J.  C.  Davis,  of  the  West  Virginia  corporation 
named,  was  here  two  days  last  week  closing  ar¬ 
rangements. 


July  Anthracite  Shipments 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  August  16. — The  shipments 
of  anthracite  for  the  month  of  July,  as  reported 
to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  amounted  to  6,724,353  tons.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Independence  Day  holiday,  which 
reduced  the  working  time  in  the  mines  by  about 
a  day  and  a  half;  of  one  extra  Sunday,  which  re¬ 
duced  the  working  time  another  day";  of  several 
“button  strikes,”  which  followed  the  observance 
of  “Button  Day”_  on  the  26th  of  the  month,  and 
of  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  men  due  to 


enlistment  in  the  military  forces,  the  shipments 
show  a  decrease  of  324,785  tons  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  inonth.  In  spite  of  this  decrease, 
the  shipments  in  July  of  this  year  exhibit  a  gain 
over  the  corresponding  month  of  1916  of  1,291,374 
tons  and  exceeded  the  previous  high  July  record 
made  in  1912  by  439,099  tons.  Button  strikes, 
which  occurred  at  seven  of  the  larger  collieries 
and  which  involved  a  total  of  5,543  men  for  an 
average  of  2)4  days,  were  alone  responsible  for  a 
loss  of  about  25,000  tons  of  production. 

The  shipments  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
1917  amounted  to  44,391,345  tons,  an  increase  of 
5,533,803  tons,  or  14.3  per  cent,  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1916,  and  established  a  new 
record  for  the  first  .seven  months  of  the  year ; 
in_  fact,  the  production  for  the  first  seven  months 
this  year  is  equivalent  to  eight  months’  output  in 
1916,  the  shipments  to  the  end  of  July,  1917,  being 
5,000  tons  more  than  what  they  were  at  the  end 
of  August  last  year. 

The  influence  on  the  production  of  one  and 
a  half  less  days  in  the  working  time  in  July  as 
compared  with  June,  as  exhibited  in  the  shipments 
for  the  two  months,  is  strong  evidence  that  the 
maximum  output  per  man  in  the  anthracite  region 
has  about  been  reached.  The  collieries  are  work¬ 
ing  to  full  capacity  and  on  every  day  that  it  is 
possible  to  operate  them,  and  warning  is  given 
that  any  further  drain  upon  the  working  force  for 
military  service  or  otherwise,  must  of  necessity 
result  in  a  loss  of  production,  at  a  time  when 
every  ton  it  is  possible  to  produce  is  required  for 
the  needs  of  the  population  dependent  upon  it. 

Distributed  by  carrier  companies,  the  shipments 
during  July  were  as  follows : 

July,  1917  July.  1910  Year  1917  Year  1916 

999.7.36  8,434,224  7,322,734 

1,026,0.53  7,996.043  6,856,6)2 

631,935  4,810,175  4,079,520 

844,684  7,185,834  5,951,642 

001,087  4,869,335  4,161,061 

440,521  3,347,174  3,,509,952 

618,917  5,139,721  4,6.32,580 


P.  &  R.  R.  ■W.1,256,316 
L.  V.  R.  R.  .1,254,647 
r.R.R.  of  N.T.  737,131 
D.L.&  W.R.R..  1,052.944 
D.  &  H.  Co...  758,695 

Penna.  R.  R...  510,941 

Erie  R.  R .  768,245 

N.  Y.  O.  & 

W.  R.  W....  168,915 
L.&  N.E.R.R..  349,845 


163,590 

186,9,56 


1,109,327 

2,169,709 


1,143,438 

1,379,830 


^Deduction 


6  857,679 
.  *133,427 


5,513,479  45,122,142  39  037,369 

*80,601  *730,797  *182,826 

6,724,2.52  5,432,878  44,391,345  38,854,543 

of 


*Deduction:  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  R.  R 
N.  J.  and  L.  &  N.  E,  R.  R. 
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Oil  Products  from  Coal 

In  a  recent  communication,  Consul- 
General  George  H.  Murphy,  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa,  says  that: 

“Additional  information  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  regarding  the  Angola  coal  de¬ 
posits  from  the  output  of  which  it  is 
|)ossil)le  to  obtain  a  supply  of  oil  and  oil 
products.  The  coal  fields,  which  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  very  extensive,  are  believed 
to  offer  excellent  possibilities  for  the 
I)roduction  of  oil  products,  although  the 
coal  itself  has  failed  to  win  approval 
as  an  efficient  fuel.  The  Cape  Argus 
of  Cape  Town  has  printed  a  statement 
regarding  the  Angola  coal,  based  in  part 
upon  the  report  of  a  chemist  who  has 
studied  the  product.  In  part  it  states: 

“  ‘This  coal  is  said  to  be  found  in 
large  (luantities  at  Quilungo,  which  is 
only  ninety  miles  from  the  port  of  Lo- 
ando  and  but  seven  miles  from  Zenze 
railway  station,  a  point  from  which  it 
is  to  I)e  connected  by  rail  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  very  ea.sy  to  mine,  being 
accessible  by  means  of  adits  to  the 
mountains.  It  is  now  being  worked 
to  supply  a  government  contract  and 
is  taken  out  by  boys,  who  clean  it  by 
hand  and  carry  it  in  fifty-kilo  (110- 
pound)  loads  to  the  railway  station. 
The  contract  coal  is  used  for  fuel,  but 
the  product  in  its  raw  state  is  said  to 
be  too  bituminous  to  make  good  fuel. 
It  has  much  more  valuable  products, 
which  a  chemist  has  been  extracting 
from  it  by  means  of  a  small  still. 

“  ‘The  chemist  finds  that  the  coal, 
after  having  been  in  the  still,  resolves 
into  thirty-one  per  cent  crude  oil,  fifty- 
six  per  cent  coke,  which,  he  says,  is  ex¬ 
cellent  fuel  for  boilers  in  engines,  and 
the  rest  waste.  He  has  submitted  the 


oil  to  various  refining  processes,  with 
the  result  that  he  now  shows  samples 
of  it  in  the  form  of  good  benzine  suited 
for  cleaning  delicate  materials,  petrol  for 
fuel  for  motor  engines,  paraffin  suitable 
for  illumination  or  for  fuel,  lubricating 
oil  suitable  for  delicate  machinery,  a 
thicker  lubricating  oil  for  use  on  engines 
worked  by  steam,  and  vaseline. 

“‘A  company  for  the  exploitation  of 
the  mines,  it  is  stated,  already  has  been 
formed  and  the  capital  fully  subscribed. 

“  ‘On  account  of  its  richness  in  vola¬ 
tile  hydrocarbons  of  high  illuminating 
power,  the  Quilungo  coal  will  also  prove 
of  great  value  to  gas  works,  where  it 
will  serve  as  a  substitute  for  expensive 
cannel  coal,  which  is  now  added  to  some 
extent  to  ordinary  gas  coal  in  order  to 
enrich  the  gas.  Its  chief  value,  however, 
is  considered  to  lie  in  its  large  yield 
of  oil. 


Coal  in  Cape  Breton 

Consul  Charles  M.  Freeman,  Sydney, 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  in  a  recent  re¬ 
port,  states : 

“The  amount  of  coal  produced  by  the 
collieries  of  Cape  Breton  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1917  is  estimated  at  2,500,- 
000  tons,  a  slight  decrease  compared 
with  the  corresponding  months  of  1916. 

“Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  coal, 
every  effort  is  put  forth  to  keep  up  pro¬ 
duction,  but  operators  are  hampered  by 
shortage  of  labor.  The  difficulties  that 
existed  between  the  Provincial  Work¬ 
men’s  Association  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers  have  been  adjusted,  as  the  two 
unions  have  amalgamated.  • 

“This  amalgamation  will  make  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  troubles  between  the  miners 
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and  operators  as  to  wages  and  labor 
conditions  much  easier  to  handle.  There 
has  recently  been  a  conference  between 
the  coal  operators  of  the  maritime  prov¬ 
inces  and  the  Dominion  fuel  controller, 
at  which  all  points  covering  coal  output, 
tonnage  and  prices  were  discussed. 

“Cape  Breton  produces  five-sixths  of 
the  coal  mined  in  eastern  Canada,  and 
in  normal  times  6,000,000  tons  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  district,  but  this  year  there 
will  be  a  decrease  of  nearly  a  million 
tons  from  these  figures. 

“A  large  portion  of  the  Cape  Breton 
coal  was  formerly  sent  to  the  markets 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  but  the  tak¬ 
ing  over  by  the  British  admirality  of 
practically  all  the  ships  engaged  in  this 
trade  will  reduce  the  amount  of  coal 


going  to  St.  Lawrence  river  points  from 
2,000,000  to  200,000  tons. 

“The  operators  of  Cape  Breton  have 
agreed  not  to  increase  the  maximum 
prices  over  $4.75  for  run  of  mine  and  $5 
for  screened  coal  for  their  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  maritime  provinces  so  long 
as  present  conditions  exist,  and  in  case 
of  necessity  of  increasing  prices  the 
same  shall  have  the  approval  of  the 
fuel  controller  before  going  into  effect. 

“The  price  of  coal  to  ships  calling  for 
bunker,  unless  sold  under  a  previous 
agreement,  has  greatly  increased,  and 
today  none  is  delivered  for  less  than 
$7.15  per  ton,  and  even  at  this  increased 
price  no  coal  can  be  secured  without  first 
obtaining  a  permit  from  the  fuel  con¬ 
troller.” 
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Nation’s  Coal  Prices  Rob  Peter  to  Pay  Paul 


It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  President’s  procla¬ 
mation  fixing  coal  prices  in  any  way  except  as  a  move  in 
politics. 

Coal  prices  had  become  unfortunately  a  political  is¬ 
sue.  This  had  been  raised  first  by  big  and  little  poli¬ 
ticians  who  were  quick  to  see  the  advantage  to  them  of 
reducing  prices  to  the  consumer  and  the  comparative 
safety  of  such  an  act  in  view  of  the  fact  that  coal  oper¬ 
ators  are  relatively  few  and  could  be  singled  out  for  pun- 
ishmept  without  serious  consequence.  The  daily  news¬ 
papers  joined  the  hue  and  cry  for  the  same  reason. 

As  a  play  in  politics,  it  must  be  considered  that  Con¬ 
gress  included  control  of  coal  in  the  same  bill  with  food' 
and  feed.  This  emphasizes  the  two  acts  of  opposite 
purpose  and  character  taken  under  the  same  law.  The 
facts  make  their  own  comment  and  dictate  ours. 

When  it  controlled  food  and  feed,  the  nation  was 
dealing  with  the  product  of  the  farm.  It  is  known  that 
the  Republican  party  by  conducting  the  Civil  War  built 
a  machine  which  kept  it  in  power  for  forty  years.  It  has 
been  a  political  axiom  that  the  farmer  vote  holds  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  political  power.  The  Democrats  cannot  build  a 
political  machine  without  the  farmers.  So,  when  it  start¬ 
ed  to  regulate  the  price  of  farm  products,  the  Democrat¬ 
ic  Congress  first  exempted  the  farmers  from  the  Sher¬ 
man  act  during  the  war.  Then  it  fixed  a  minimum  price 


on  wheat  of  $2  a  bushel.  This  is  $1  a  bushel  higher  than 
the  highest  price  paid  since  the  Civil  War.  To  enforce 
this  minimum,  for  a  period  of  at  least  eighteen  months, 
the  Government  organized  the  most  nearly  air-tight 
trust  that  has  ever  been  contemplated  in  America,  or 
even  in  Germany.  It  is  in  fact  a  monopoly. 

The  effect  of  this  was  to  secure  to  the  farmer  a 
great  profit  at  the  expense  of  a  100  per  cent  rise  in  the 
cost  of  bread  to  the  whole  people.  This  was  exceed- 
ingly  good  for  the  vote  controlling  farmer,  although 
harsh  on  the  bread  eater.  The  latter  result  clearly  had 
to  be  offset  in  some  way  or  the  political  advantage  might 
be  lost. 

The  same  bill,  by  conveniently  carrying  control 
over  coal,  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  to  even  the 
uneven  political  score  thus  created.  So,  the  coal  price 
was  cut.  In  some  districts  it  saddles  a  loss  upon  the  op¬ 
erator.  In  the  most  favored  districts  it  allows  only 
what  should  be  a  normal  profit  for  all  mines. 

In  a  word,  the  money  taken  away  from  the  house¬ 
holder  through  the  flour  bin  is  to  be  returned  to  him 
through  the  coal  bin.  Coal  is  made  to  pay  the  political 
cost  of  tying  the  farmer  to  a  political  party,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  householder.  If  this  is  to  be  the  fixed  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  nation— if  the  second  business  has  to  pay 
the  political  bills  of  the  first — coal  men  want  to  know  it. 
They  may  then  govern  themselves  accordingly. 


Coal  Men  Ignored  When  Prices  Are  Fixed 

The  Nation’s  Second  Business  Is  in  Confusion  Because 
Technical  Difficulties  Were  Not  Considered  When  Fixing  Prices 


The  Developments  of  the  Week 

In  one  of  the  most  troublesome  and  dis¬ 
gusting  weeks  in  coal  history  the  following 
were  the  leading  events: 

President  Wilson,  without  seeking  or  ac¬ 
cepting  the  advice  of  coal  men,  but  relying 
apparently  upon  statements  of  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  compiled  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  fixed  the  prices  on  coal.  These 
amount  to  a  radical  cut  in  prices  previously 
named  as  maximum  prices  by  three  federal 
officers. 

President  Wilson  named  Dr.  Harry  A. 
Garfield  as  coal  administrator  under  the 
Lever  food  bill.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late 
President  James  A.  Garfield,  is  a  lawyer  and 
is  now  president  of  Williams  Gollege  and 
chairman  of  the  Wheat  Price  committee. 

The  coal  operators  met  in  Washington  to 
perfect  the  organisation  of  the  National 
Coal  Operators’  Association.  They  called 
a  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh 
next  Wednesday,  August  2C>,  when  their 


position,  under  the  new  price  regulation, 
will  be  discussed. 

Orrin  N.  Carter,  the  “coal  dictator”  for 
Illinois,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  fussilade 
of  bitterness  against  the  operators  by  the 
newspapers,  continued  his  hearings  into 
coal  prices.  He  abandoned  his  efforts  when 
President  Wilson  acted,  just  as  he  zvas 
about  to  transmit  his  findings  to  the  public. 
His  retirement  zms  made  the  occasion  for 
the  state  council  'of  defense  for  Illinois 
claiming  for  itself  credit  for  the  “great  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  operators.”  \ 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  state  coun¬ 
cils  of  defense  assembled  in  Chicago  on 
Thursday  to  take  unto  itself  credit  for  the 
Wilson  action  because  it  had  sent  a  telegram 
to  him  the  preceding  zveek. 

The  coal  shortage  of  the  nation  grew  and 
the  railroads  became  more  dangerously  con¬ 
gested,  but  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  it 
because  the  politicians  were  busy  playing 
politics  zvith  prices. 


The  President’s  Order 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week.  President 
Wilson  made  the  following  announcement: 

“The  following  scale  of  prices  is  pre¬ 
scribed  for  bituminous  coal  at  the  mine  in 
the  several  coal  producing  districts.  It  is 
provisional  only.  It  is  subject  to  reconsid¬ 
eration  when  the  whole  method  of  adminis¬ 
tering  the  fuel  supplies  of  the  country  shall 
have  been  satisfactorily  organized  and  put 
into  operation.  Subsequent  measures  will 
have  as  their  object  a  fair  and  equitable 
control  of  the  distribution  of  the  supply  and 
of  the  prices  not  only  at  the  mines  but  also 
in  the  hands  of  the  middleman  and  the  re¬ 
tailers. 

“The  prices  provisionally  fixed  here  are 
fixed  by  me  under  the  provisions  of  the 
recent  act  of  congress  regarding  administer¬ 
ing  the  food  supply  of  the  country,  which 
also  conferred  upon  the  executive  control 
of  the  fuel  supply.  They  are  based  upon 
the  actual  cost  of  production  and  are 
deemed  to  be  not  only  fair  and  just,  but 
liberal  as  well.  Under  them  the  industry 
should  nowhere  lack  stimulation.” 
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Garfield  as  Coal  Dictator 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  23. —  (Special 
Telegram.') — President  Harry  A.  Garfield,  of 
Williams  College,  Ohio,  will  be  the  “coal  dic¬ 
tator.”  Mr.  Garfield  is  said  to  be  especially  fitted 
for  the  position  because  at  one  time  he  was  at¬ 
torney  for  coal  operators.  Following  is  the  an¬ 
nouncement  from  the  White  House  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Garfield’s  appointment: 

“The  President  announced  that  he  had  ap¬ 
pointed  President  Harry  A.  Garfield,  of  Williarns 
College  as  his  fully  empowered  representative  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  with  regard  to  the 
control  of  fuel  contained  in  the  act  of  congress 
approved  August  30,  3917,  conferring  upon  the 
executive  the  power  to  administer  the  food  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country.” 

Mr.  Peabody's  Status 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  23. —  (Special 
Telegram.)— The  action  of  the  President  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  report  of  the  federal  trade  commis¬ 
sion  on  coal  prices  in  appointing  Judge  Lovett  as 
chairman  of  the  priority  board  and  in  appointing 
Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield  as  coal  dictator  has  removed 
the  coal  production  committee  out  of  the  coal 
situation  and  ignored  it  completely.  However, 
Chairman  Peabody  is  game  and  will  stay  on  the 
job  and  loyally  co-operate  with  Garfield  if  Gar¬ 
field  wants  his  assistance. 

Mr.  Peabody  today  conferred  with  the  board 
of  directors  of  his  coal  company,  whom  he  sum¬ 
moned  to  Washington,  and  the  new  situation  was 
discussed. 


The  President’s  Power 

In  making  this  or  any  other  radical  reduction 
in  coal  prices,  the  power  of  the  President  is 
unquestioned.  It  was  given  to  him,  as  a  war 
measure,  by  the  Congress  on  August  8.  It  was 
approved  by  him  on  August  10. 

As  to  the  validity  of  the  law  there  is  little 
question.  In  a  decision  handed  down  a  year  ago 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  signified 
that  Congress  has  the  right  to  fix  prices  if  it 
chooses.  It  has  a  right  to  designate  by  whom 
those  prices  shall  be  fixed. 

In  fact,  even  before  Congress  bestowed  this 
power  on  the  President,  the  coal  operators  had, 
by  a  conference  resolution  on  June  28,  surren¬ 
dered  control  over  their  prices  and  had  bestowed 
it  upon  three  Federal  Government  officers.  Thus 
the  nation  had,  for  nearly  two  months,  from  the 
operators,  the  power  which  the  President  ex¬ 
ercised  on  August  21. 

While  conceding  the  right  to  act.  most  coal  men 
believe  the  President  abused,  rather  than  used, 
his  power.  He  was  harsh  when  the  people  would 
have  been  well  satisfied  if  he  had  gone  only 
half  as  far  as  he  did. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  issuance  of 
the  executive  order  suggest  to  the  coal  men  some¬ 
thing  else  and  far  more  sinister.  A  committee  of 
coal  men  had  months  ago  abandoned  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  ‘help  the  nation  through  this  crisis.  In 
addition  to  this  sacrifice  of  their  business  inter¬ 
ests,  they  were  under  heavy  personal  expense. 
These  men  were,  to  the  President’s  knowledge, 
within  call  to  give  him  quickly  any  information 
he  might  lack. 

Further,  at  that  precise  moment  of  reaching 
his  decision,  the  most  powerful  coal  operators  of 
the  nation  were  assembled  in  Washington  to  form 
a  national  association  designed  to  gather  facts 
useful  to  the  nation.  They,  too.  were  available 
at  any  hour  to  advise  or  to  give  inforrnation. 

The  President  should  have  known  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  because  it  was  known  to  members  of 
his  cabinet..  Still  he  signified  no  desire  to  re¬ 
ceive  either  any  members  of  the  coal  men’s  com¬ 
mittee  or  any  delegation  from  the  conference. 
Instead,  these  men  knew  nothing  of  the  Presi- 
den’t  action  until  the  newspapers  brought  word 
of  it  to  the  door  of  their  conference  room.  They 
were,  naturally,  stupefied  and  humiliated.  They 
were  and  are  slow  to  believe  that  the  head  of 
the  government  would  studiously  so  treat  the 
representatives  of  its  second  indu.stry  in  size. 
And  all  this  in  view  of  the  accepted  axiom  that 
courte.sy  is  the  cheapest  commodity  in  which  the 
statesman  deals. 

Compound  Embarrassment 

At  the  operators  conference  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  suggest  to  the  President,  in  view  of 
the  technical  difficulties  in  coal  to  .say  nothing 
of  the  advisability  of  gaining  the  good  will  of 
the  operators  that  it  might  be  well  to  name,  as  a 
board  to  administer  coal,  an  officer  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  chairman  of  the  coal  production 
committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 


The  scale  of  coal  prices  fixed  by 

President  Wilson  on  an 

f.  0.  b. 

mine 

basis  per  ton  is  as  follows 

Slack 

Run 

Pre- 

or 

of 

pared  screen- 

State —  mine. 

sizes. 

mgs. 

Illinois . $1.95 

$2.20 

$1.70 

Illinois  (third  vein).  2.40 

2.65 

2.15 

Indiana  .  1.95 

2.20 

1.70 

Iowa  .  2.70 

2.95 

2.45 

Pennsylvania .  2.00 

2.25 

1.75 

Maryland  .  2.00 

2.25 

1.75 

West  Virginia .  2.00 

West  Virginia  (New 

2.25 

1.75 

river)  .  2.15 

2.40 

1.90 

Virginia  .  2.00 

2.25 

1.75 

Ohio  (thick  vein)..  2.00 

2.25 

1.75 

Ohio  (thin  vein)...  2.35 

2.60 

2.10 

Kentucky  .  1.95 

2.20 

1.70 

Kentucky  (Jellico)..  2.40 

2.65 

2.15 

Alabama  (big  seam)  1.90 
Alabama  (Pratt,  Jae- 

2.15 

1.65 

ger  and  Corona).  2.15 
Alabama  (C  a  h  a  b  a 

2.40 

1.90 

and  Black  creek) .  2.40 

2.65 

2.15 

Tennessee  (eastern)  2.30 

2.55 

2.05 

Tennessee  (Jellico) .  2.40 

2.65 

2.15 

Arkansas  .  2.65 

2.90 

2.40 

Kansas  .  2.55 

2.80 

2.30 

Missouri .  2.70 

2.95 

2.45 

Oklahoma .  3.05 

3.30 

2.80 

Texas .  2.65 

2.90 

2.40 

Colorado  .  2.45 

2.70 

2.20 

Montana  .  2.70 

2.95 

2.45 

New  Mexico .  2.40 

2.65 

2.15 

Wyoming .  2.50 

2.75 

2.25 

Utah  .  2.60 

2.85 

2.35 

Washington  .  3.25 

3.50 

3.00 

and  a  representative  of  the  Miners  union,  prefer¬ 
ably  President  White. 

Since  a  friendly  disposition  of  the  miners  and 
operators  seems  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
nation’s  program,  it  would  seem  that  common 
prudence  would  have  suggested  to  the  President 
that  he  give  deliberate  consideration  to  the  merits 
of  this  proposal.  However,  on  the  same  day 
when  the  operators  were  to  have  dispatched  their 


delegation  to  him,  the  President  let  it  be  known 
that  he  was  disposed  to  appoint  as  administrator 
for  coal.  Dr.  Garfield. 

Because  he  neglected  all  of  the  courtesies,  the 
coal  men  were  forced  to  draw  the  conclusions  that 
the  Executive  is  indifferent  to  any  opinion  the 
coal  industry  may  reach  as  to  the  attitude  to¬ 
ward  it  of  the  Government  or  himself.  This,  as 
they  see  it,  exposes  them  and  their  industry  as 
being  worthy  of  contempt  and  public  condem¬ 
nation. 

Basis  of  Action 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  accuracy  what  facts 
the  President  had  before  him  w'hen  he  arrived 
at  his  decision.  For  that,  we  must  rely  ufion 
what  is  implied  in  public  statements  made  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commissions,  that  it  had  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  its  compilation  of  the  cost  of  do¬ 
ing  business  in  coal  and  with  certain  data  show¬ 
ing  the  range  of  prices  in  other  years. 

The  coal  men  know  that  the  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  a  safe  foundation  for  the  price  upon 
that  small  fraction  of  the  tonnage  which  is  re¬ 
served  for  the  “open  market.”  Instead  the  de¬ 
termining  factors  in  any  safe  price,  are  the  prices 
at  which  the  far  larger  bulk  of  the  tonnage  has 
been  sold  on  contract;  the  extent  of  those  con¬ 
tracts  :  and  the  shifts  away  from  normal  markets 
forced  upon  those  operators  as  an  outturn  of  the 
disturbed  business  situation. 

Without,  so  far  as  is  known,  considering  these 
matters,  the  facts  about  which  can  come  from 
neither  a  statement  of  cost  nor  from  an  ancient 
record  of  average  prices,  it  was  manifestly  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  President  to  arrive  at  a  price  which 
would  avoid  the  utmost  confusion  among  opera¬ 
tors  and  result  in  the  gravest  dangers  to  the 
people. 

About  these  other  matters,  the  coal  operators 
stood  ready  to  advise  the  President  in  detail.  But 
about  these  subjects  his  advisors  knew  nothing. 

The  method  by  which  he  arrived  at  the  an¬ 
nounced  price,  when  considered  in  connection 
with  the  open  snub  of  the  leading  operators,  has 
left  a  strong  impression  on  the  industry  that  the 
spirit  of  Washington  is,  if  not  intentionally,  at 
least  actually  unfriendly.  It  does  not  lighten  the 
burden  upon  coal  men  to  know  that  they  must 
work  this  year  as  never  before  to  save  the  nation 
from  a  coal  famine;  that  a  large  percentage  of 
their  small  profits  must  be  paid  in  taxes  and  that 
they  must  give  their  sons  to  the  army  and  all 
to  help  a  government  which  goes  out  of  its  way 
to  show  them  that  it  considers  them  contemptible. 

A  Contrast  in  Policy 

For  more  than  ten  years  prior  to  the  war.  the 
average  price  of  coal  at  the  pit  mouth  in  England, 
was  two  and  a  quarter  times  the  average  price  at 
the  pit  mouth  in  America.  England’s  labor  cost 
was  lower  than  ours.  Its  underground  trans¬ 
portation  costs  were  slightly  higher  than  ours, 
as  was  the  cost  of  roof  support.  On  the  average 
though  the  cost  of  production  w’as  less. 

England,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  gave  the 
operators  about  a  dollar  a  ton  above  the  average 
prices  of  the  preceding  three  years.  Later  it 
increased  this  to  about  $1.50. 

America  seems— no  one  knows  upon  what  basis 
it  acted — to  have  ascertained  the  cost  and  to  have 
given  the  operators  a  profit  of  about  twenty-five 
cents  a  ton,  on  the  average,  on  the  spot  coal. 

England  abrogated  all  contracts  on  September 
8,  1916. 

.America  left  contracts  out  of  consideration 
when  naming  prices.  If  the  net  result  was  a  loss 
to  the  operators,  America  considered  it  the  fault 
of  the  operators  for  having,  prior  to  the  declar¬ 
ation  of  ivar,  entered  into  disadvantageous  con¬ 
tracts. 

England  exempted  coal  miners  from  draft. 

America  considered  that  matter  and  ruled 
against  it. 

England  appointed  its  leading  coal  operator. 
Lord  Rhondda  to  a  conspicuous  governmental 
position  first  having  made  of  him  a  baron. 

America  so  completely  ignored  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  that  its  operators  were  not  even  conferred 
with  when  their  prices  were  fixed. 

Some  of  the  Difficulties 

Lender  the  President’s  scheme  of  price  regula¬ 
tion  a  number  of  disturbing  issues  have  been 
raised.  For  instance,  there  is  the  matter  of  con¬ 
tracts.  It  is  estimated  that,  on  the  average,  sixty- 
five  percent  of  the  coal  to  be  hoisted  this  year 
has  been  sold  on  contract.  The  prices  called 
for  on  these  contracts  vary  with  the  sections  of 
the  country  and  with  the  time  when  those  con¬ 
tracts  were  made.  Some  that  were  made  since 
the  first  of  this  year  carry  a  fair  price.  Others 
held  over  from  1916,  and  before,  carry  a  ridicu- 
(Concluded  on  page  152.) 
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Judge  Carter  Ends  the  Illinois  Hearing 

Without  Stating  His  Findings  But  Saying  He  Bows  to  the 
Nation,  He  Discontinues  Discussion  of  Illinois  Coal  Prices 


On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  after  hearing  the 
word  from  Washington,  Orrin  N.  Carter,  erst¬ 
while  chief  justice  of  the  Illinois  Suprerne  Court, 
but  for  the  time  the  c'oal  dictator  of  Illinois,  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  suspend  hearings  into  the 
coal  case  in  Illinois.  This  means  that  efforts  to 
put  out  a  supplemental  list  of  prices  for  the 
state  has  been  abandoned. 

On  Tuesday  he  said  he  would  act  according 
to  instructions  from  Governor  Lowden.  It  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  he  was  following  those  instructions. 

The  daily  newspapers  on  Wednesday  announced 
that  Governor  Lowden,  in  conjunction  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Goodrich  of  Indiana,  was  about  to  start  a 
movement  to  form  mining  commissions  to  bring 
coal  and  coal  prices  under  permanent  regulation 
in  the  two  states.  This  is  considered  as  mere 
“newspaper  talk”  as  the  prices  named  by  the 
President  takes  the  edge  off  the  coal  sensation 
and  leaves  the  politicians  with  no  support  for 
any  action  against  coal. 

At  the  hearing  before  Judge  Carter  last  Fri¬ 
day,  the  operators  presented  a  statement.  The 
following  is  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold’s  foreword  and 
the  memorandum  itself : 

PRESS  STATEMENTS 

No  possible  charge  of  bad  faith  can  war- 
rantably  be  made  against  the_  coal  operators  by 
Governor  Lowden  in  connection  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  coal  control  controversy.  Certain  operators 
equally  anxious  with  the  Governor  to  help  the  situ¬ 
ation,  and  naturally  including  the  officers  pf  the 
several  operators’  organizations  did,  jn  their  per¬ 
sonal  capacities,  have  a  conference  with  Governor 
Lowden  to  discuss  the  subject  and  did  agree  on 
a  plan  which  they  promised  they  would  put  be¬ 
fore  the  operators  of  the  State  for  consideration. 

It  was  definitely  understood,  however,  and  by 
Governor  Lowden  acknowledged,  that  the  plan 
suggested  would  have  to  be  ratified  by  the  oper¬ 
ators  from  all  over  the  State,  since  to  make  any 
voluntary  effort  effective  would  demand  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  every  coal  operator  and 
dealer  in  the  State. 

That  the  memorandum  of  such  conferences 
was  by  Governor  Lowden  instantly  made  public 
and  proclaimed  as  an  established  fact  before,  by 
any  possibility,  the  operators  could  be  called  to¬ 
gether;  and  that  thereafter  instant  action  was 
urged,  was  certainly  precipitate  and  definitely 
embarrassing  to  those  who  sought  diligently  to 
take  promptly  every  proper  step  to  adjust  a  most 
distressing  and  confused  situation. 

It  was  also  clearly  understood  and  agreed  that 
any  announcement  from  Federal  officials  to  the 
effect  that  local  action  by  the  State  of  Illinois 
would  embarrass  the  governmental  plan,  would 
prompt  the  Governor  to  imediately  vacate  any 
contemplated  arrangement. 

The  report  and  resolutions  of  the  operators’ 
meeting  of  this  morning  fully  define  their  po¬ 
sition. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE,  AUGUST  15,  1917 

1. 

Relations  with  the  Federal  Government 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1917,  the  National 
Council  of  Defense,  through  its  Coal  Production 
Committee,  called  a  meeting  of  coal  operators  to 
be  held  in  Washington,  which  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  operators  producing  about  ■ 
90  per  cent  of  the  bituminous  coal  of  the  entire 
country.  The  operators  were  asked  to  place 
themselves  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  in  reference  to  production,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  prices  of  coal.  After  having  been 
urged  so  to  do  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Coal 
Production  Committee,  they  unanimously  as¬ 
sented.  As  a  result  of  that  action  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Coal  Production  Committee  fixed  prices 
for  bituminous  coal  at  the  mines  throughout  the 
country._  Those  prices  were  stated  by  the  federal 
authorities  to  be  tentative  only.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  was  directed  immediately  to 
undertake  the  ascertainment  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  various  fields,  an  undertaking 
upon  which  jt  immediately  started  and  upon 
which  it  is  still  engaged.  Representatives  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  are  now  at  work  in 
the  City  of  Chicago  ascertaining  co.sts  at  Illinois 


mines.  In  entering  the  agreement  with  the  fed¬ 
eral  authorities  at  this  conference  the  operators 
of  no  state  made  any  reservation  of  coal  for 
home  consumption  or  for  any  other  purpose 
whatsoever.  It  was  understood  that  the  prices 
so  fixed  were  the  maximum  prices  for  all  free 
coal  that  was  to  be  sold  thereafter. 

Conferences  with  Governor  Lowden 

Following  the  report  of  the  State  Council  of 
Defense  of  Illinois  dealing  with  the  coal  situ¬ 
ation  within  this  state,  conferences  were  had  be¬ 
tween  the  Governor  and  certain  operators  acting 
in  their  individual  capacity  with  a  desire  to  help 
the  situation.  These  conferences  culminated  in 
the  arrangement  made  with  Governor  Lowden 
August  10,  1917,  which  it  was  agreed  would  be 
submitted  to  the  operators  of  the  state  for  ap¬ 
proval  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Today’s 
meeting  of  operators  of  the  State  was  thereupon 
called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  taking  action  with  reference  thereto. 

The  Fuel  and  Food  Control  Law 

The  Fuel  and  Food  Control  Act  became  a  law 
Friday,  August  10th,  the  day  on  which  the  last 
conference  with  Governor  Lowden  was  held. 
The  provisions  of  the  law  were  unknown  to  the 
operators  at  the  time  the  conference  was  con¬ 
cluded.  By  this  law  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  war  measure,  has  asserted  its  exclusive 
control  over  the  production,  distribution  and 
price  of  coal  and  has  given  the  President  in  un¬ 
limited  terms  the  machinery  and  authority  for  the 
exercise  of  such  control.  This  law  operates 
as  well  upon  intrastate  business  as  upon  interstate, 
and  for  the  time  of  the  war  inhibits  any  state 
action  not  expressly  authorized  by  the  president. 

It  gives  the  President  the  right  to  make  regu¬ 
lations  governing  the  coal  industry,  to  fix  all 
prices,  to  decree  that  all  or  any  of  the  coal  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  shall  be  sold  only  to 
the  United  States  Government  and  even  to  seize 
and  operate  any  or  all  mines.  In  the  face  of 
this  law  any  attempt  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
arrangement  would  be  futile. 

The  law  makes  an  act  done  against  its  pro¬ 
visions  criminal  and  punishable  by  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment.  Among  the  acts  specifically  for¬ 
bidden  is  that  of  restricting  the  distribution  of 
coal.  Any  agreement  by  Illinois  coal  operators 
to  reserve  a  supply  of  coal  for  Illinois  use  would, 
we  are  advised,  be  clearly  an  act  restricting  the 
distribution  of  such  coal  and  therefore  would 
subject  those  making  it  to  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment. 

Apart  from  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  act, 
it  seems  evident  that  any  agreement  respecting 
the  price  or  distribution  of  coal,  other  than  the 
carrying  on  of  business  along  usual  lines,  would 
be  in  effect  an  attempt  to  forestall  and  em¬ 
barrass  any  action  the  President  may  take. 

Attitude  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  the  body 
named  in  the  Fuel  and  Food  Control  Act  as  the 
agency  of  the  President  in  enforcing  its  pro¬ 
visions.  Official  word  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  been  received  by  operators  of  the 
state  suggesting  in  language  that  the  operators 
cannot  misconstrue  or  disregard  that  any  action 
taken  locally  would  be  embarrassing  to  the  prop¬ 
erly  constituted  authorities  in  Washington.  In 
making  the  arrangement  with  Governor  Lowden 
it  was  expressly  stated  by  him  that  if  the  federal 
authorities  were  embarrassed  by  the  action  taken 
here  the  contemplated  arrangement  would  be  im¬ 
mediately  vacated. 

Labor  Difficulties 

Labor  difficulties  have  reached  a  stage  where 
the  state  officials  of  the  miners’  organization  are 
unable  to  cope  with  them  and  have  appealed 
through  President  Farrington  of  their  state  or¬ 
ganization  to  the  authorities  in  Washington  for 
such  relief  as  the  federal  government  can  give 
them,  thus  emphasizing  the  extreme  seriousness 
of  this  menace  to  continued  production. 

Strikes  at  the  mines  started  on  a  moderate 
scale  about  two  weeks  ago.  From  day  to  day 
since  then  the  strikes  have  spread  until  at  the 
present  time  it  is  estimated  that  20,000  men  with 


a  monthly  productive  capacity  of  over  one  and  a 
half  million  tons  of  coal  are  idle  and  the  strikes 
are  still  spreading. 

Conflict  of  Authority  as  Evidenced  by  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Situation 

The  operators  in  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Districts, 
whose  mines  are  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  who  for  many  years 
past  have  found  their  normal  markets  within 
that  state,  were  on  the  14th  instant  subpoenaed 
at  the  instance  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  to  respond  to  an  investigation 
to  determine  whether  or  not  their  acts  consti¬ 
tute  a  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws  of  that 
state.  These  operators  represent  an  annual  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  State  of  Illinois  of  approximately 
13,000,000  tons  of  coal  and  they  are  advised  by 
counsel  that  any  arrangement  that  they  might 
enter  into  involving  the  pooling  or  reservation  of 
any  portion  of  their  non-contract  coal  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  Illinois  may  be 
claimed  to  be  a  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws 
of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Practically  all  of 
these  operators  reside  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis, 
do  business  therein  and  are  amenable  to  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Violation  of  the  Sherman  Law 

The  reservation  for  use  in  Illinois  of  a  stated 
tonnage  by  any  agreement  among  operators  may 
be  construed  as  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law  in  that  the  effect  thereof  may  be  to 
restrict  normal  shipments  to  nearhy  states  de¬ 
pendent  upon  Illinois  for  their  fuel  supply.  Cus¬ 
tomers  of  Illinois  operators  in  such  nearby  states 
might  by  reason  of  such  violation  have  a  right 
of  action  under  Section  7  of  the  Sherman  Law  to 
recover  three  times  the  damages  by  them 
sustained  by  reason  of  such  restriction  of  ton¬ 
nage.  No  protection  against  such  suits  can  be 
afforded  by  the  authorities  of  Illinois. 

Mines  Operated  Under  Direction  of  Federal 
Courts 

The  O’Gara  Mines  in  Saline  County,  and  the 
Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  coal  properties  of 
Montgomery  County,  with  a  combined  production 
in  excess  of  five  million  tons  of  coal  per  annum, 
are  now  being  operated  by  Receivers  or  Trustees 
appointed  by  the*  United  States  Court  in  this  dis¬ 
trict.  Operating  representatives  of  those  proper¬ 
ties  are  advised  that  they  may  not  properly  enter 
into  the  arrangement  contemplated  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Federal  Court. 

Practical  DifRculties  of  Proposed  Arrangement 

At  your  meeting  held  in  Chicago  today  the  ar¬ 
rangement  made  by  certain  operators  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lowden  was  considered  from  every  angle. 
A  very  large  divergence  of  opinion  developed — 
sufficiently  so  clearly  to  indicate  that  a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  operators  would  not  or  could 
not  agree  to  the  proposed  arrangement.  Many 
arguments  were  offered  by  these  operators  and 
good  reasons  given  by  them  why  the  arrangement 
as  proposed  could  not  be  worked  out  on  practical 
lines.  From  70  to  75  percent  of  the  coal  to  be 
produced  within  the  state  has  already  been  sold 
under  contract  both  within  and  without  the 
state.  It  was  further  shown  that  the  entire  out¬ 
put  of  a  number  of  mines  has  been  so  contracted. 
This  would  prevent  the  operators  so  contracting 
from  sharino:  in  the  tonnage  proposed  to  be  re¬ 
served  for  Illinois  consumption,  and  it  would  be 
obviously  impossible  to  require  the  other  oper¬ 
ators  of  the  state  to  assume  that  additional 
obligation. 


The  Eldorado  Coal  &  Mining  Company,  has 
been  succeeded  by  The  Watson  Coal  &  buel 
Company,  which  has  been  incorporated.  The 
personnel  of  the  new  company  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  the  old.  F.  S.  Seagrave  has  been 
made  president.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hick  vice-president.  C. 
H.  Burnett  treasurer  and  Philip  W’atson  secre- 
tarv  and  manager  of  sales.  The  new  company 
will  maintain  its  old  quarters  in  the  Old  Colony 
building,  opening  a  branch  office  at  Eldorado. 
Illinois  in  charge  of  F.  S.  Seagrave. 
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Playing  Politics  With  Coal  in  Illinois 

The  Full  Story  of  Why  the  Illinois  Operators  Broke  off  Relations 
With  the  State  and  Why  the  Interstate  Conference  Was  Called 


Editor’s  note: — This  article  is  written  not  alone 
to  tell  what  has  happened  recently  in  the  way  of 
coal  regulation  in  Illinois  and  why.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  part  to  give  the  exact  reason  for  the  call¬ 
ing  of  the  interstate  conference  of  councils  of 
state  defense. 

The  big  fact  brought  out  is:  The  vital  issue 
has  by  recent  agitation  came  to  be  the  price  of 
coal.  That  being  the  case,  there  is  raised  instantly 
for  public  consideration  and  disposition  the  old 
scandal  in  coal  prices  which  has  concerned  con¬ 
scientious  men  for  more  than  ten  years.  7  he  es¬ 
sence  of  it  is  that  centralized  buyers  of  coal  em¬ 
ployed  by  large  corporations,  have  been  able  by 
pitting  their  power  against  decentralized  pro¬ 
ducers  to  beat  down  the  price  for  themselves  un¬ 
til  it  was  below  the  cost  of  production.  This  has 
compelled  the  decentralized  buyers,  small  factor¬ 
ies,  the  retailers  and  the  householders,  to  pay 
not  only  their  own  fuel  bills,  but  a  big  part  of  the 
fuel  bill  of  the  larger  industrial  concerns. 

The  question  now  raised  is:  Shall  that  sys¬ 
tem,  which  has  been  forced  on  the  coal  industry 
for  a  decade,  continue  during  the  war?  If  it 
does  not  continue  through  the  war,  and  if  the 
attendant  loss  is  forced  upon  the  coal  industry, 
what  assurance  can  the  government  offer  the  coal 
operators  that  it  will  not  be  returned  in  good 
working  order  when  the  war  is  over? 

On  Friday,  August  17,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  a  court 
room  in  Chicago.  Its  purpose  was  to  be  to  ar¬ 
rive  by  conference  at  a  fair  price  for  Illinois  coal, 
its  participants  were  to  be  the  operators,  the 
jobbers,  the  retailers  in  coal  and  members  of  the 
Illinois  Council  of  Defense. 

On  the  bench  in  the  civil  capacity  was  Orrin 
N.  Carter,  erstwhile  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Illinois.  He  had  been  drafted,  when 
about  to  start  upon  a  vacation,  to  fix  a  price 
for  coal.  His  position  was  difficult  and  delicate. 

When  filling  his  official  position  he  can  not  and 
will  not  act  except  in  a  manner  prescribed  clearly 
by  laws  which  are  passed  and  approved  in  ac¬ 
cepted  fashion.  Indeed,  he  is  the  final  authority 
on  the  regularity  of  a  legal  proceeding.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  asked  to  proceed  on  an  author¬ 
ity  which  although  disputed  was  not  proved  to 
exist.  That  would,  normally,  cause  any  judge  to 
hesitate  even  though  assured  that  he  was  acting 
as  a  civilian. 

He  was  even  expected  to  act  contrary  to  a  fed¬ 
eral  statute  approved  ten  days  before  and  signed 
on  the  day  he  was  appointed.  He  was  expected 
to  assume  ignorance  of  its  existence  because  it 
had  not  been  called  to  his  attention  by  some 
agency  in  Washington. 

He  was  expected  while  acting  in  a  civil  capacity 
to  set  aside  temporarily  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Yet,  it  was  the  unobstructed  operation 
of  this  same  law  that  acting  as  a  jurist  he  vvas 
elected  to  make  sure  that  it  should  not  be  set  aside 
by  any  combination  of  business  men. 

Further,  this  chief  justice— turned  civilian — 
was  in  war  times,  asked  to  assert  the  authority 
of  the  state  as  superior  to  that  of  the  nation  in 
a  matter  over  which  the  latter  had  expressed 
clearly  its  intention  to  exercise  sovereign  power. 
The  position  of  the  judge  was  not  an  enviable 
one.  Still,  the  state  had  called  him  and  he  could 
not  well  refuse. 

The  Defendants  Appear 

In  the  foreground  as  the  meeting  opened  were 
Ralph  Crews  and  Rush  C.  Butler,  the  attorneys 
of  the  coal  operators.  They  knew  that  coal  mines 
are  unlike  factories  in  that  they  cannot  move 
away  if  the  state  is  unreasonable. 

Further,  they  knew  that  in  ordinary  times 
those  mines  are,  as  to  their  normal  activities,  sub¬ 
ject  to  regulation  by  the  state.  The  mines  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  every  demand  of  the  state  for  years. 
They  will,  upon  the  return  of  normal  times,  re¬ 
sume  the  old  relationship.  In  view  of  what  must 
come  tomorrow,  they  were  not  anxious  to  incur 
enmity  today. 

But  the  federal  government,  declaring  that  the 
war  makes  that  step  necessary,  had  assumed  com¬ 
plete  authority  over  their  properties.  They 
could  not  resist  the  nation  except  at  their  great¬ 
est  peril. 

These  operators  appreciated  their  past  and  fu¬ 
ture  relations  with  the  state.  They  knew  that 


public  sentiment  had  been  aroused  against  them. 
Even  so,  they  were  under  necessity  to  tell  the 
state  that  they  could  not  respond  to  its  proposal. 
They  were,  in  fact,  forced  by  unreasoning  de¬ 
mands  made  by  its  officers,  to  break  with  the 
state. 

These  operators  knew  that  the  newspaper  men 
would  be  on  hand  to  describe  their  attitude  as  a 
defiance  of  the  state.  They  knew  that  this  would 
further  inflame  public  sentiment  against  them  to 
their  detriment  for  years  to  come.  Still,  they 
could  not — even  though  the  state  proposed  it — 
afford  to  defy  the  nation. 

These  two  attorneys  had  come  to  say  that  the 
operators,  being  forced  into  a  position  where  they 
must  choose  between  the  state  and  the  nation, 
had  decided  to  obey  the  nation.  Theirs  was  a 
difficult  and  delicate  task.  They  presented  a 
written  memorandum  to  Judge  Carter  and  re¬ 
tired.  Any  man  would  gladly  have  yielded  his 
fortune  rather  than  have  made  such  a  decision. 
But  there  was  no  alternative.  Illinois  had  forced 
them  to  it. 

The  Prosecution 

Around  a  table  on  one  side  of  the  room  were 
the  three  men  who  had  forced  this  break  between 
the  operators  and  the  state  of  Illinois.  They 
were  Samuel  Insull,  Levy  Mayer  and  J.  Ogden 
Armour  of  the  Council  of  defense  for  Illinois. 
Armour  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  man  in  Illinois. 
Insull,  the  head  of  all  the  public  utilities  com¬ 
panies  in  and  around  Chicago,  and  the  recognized 
head  of  a  great  financial  group,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  men  in  the  state.  Mayer  is  the  leader 
of  the  Chicago  bar.  These  men  are  accustomed 
to  instant  obedience  and  have  come  to  expect  it 
as  a  right.  They  had  decided  to  impose  their 
wills  upon  the  Illinois  coal  industry.  They  had 
assumed,  as  we  believe,  too  much. 

They  seem  to  have  made  one  grave  mistake. 
For  years,  the  coal  industry  of  Illinois  was  so 
demoralized  it  lacked  even  a  semblance  of  or¬ 
ganization.  It  resisted  no  one.  It  never  had 
known  what  it  meant  to  defy  anyone.  The  rail¬ 
roads,  the  labor  unions,  and  the  state  legislature 
had  but  to  speak  to  cause  it  to  whimper  and 
protest,  but  yet  always  to  yield  to  any  suggestion. 

The  powerful  men  of  the  State  Council  knew 
the  supine  position  which  coal  has  always  oc¬ 
cupied.  They  had  assumed,  evidently,  that  it 
had  not  changed.  They  expected  to  wave  a 
suggestion  of  authority  before  it  and  to  see  it 
bend  the  knee  as  it  always  had  done. 

There  was  one  picture  which  Insull,  Mayer  and 
Armour  did  not  have  in  mind.  The  nation  had 
called  these  men  to  Washington.  Secretary  Lane 
had  then  called  upon  them,  in  the  name  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  to  put  their  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the 
federal  authorities.  He  had  exposed  to  them  the 
powers  of  congress.  He  had  said  to  them  in 
plain,  harsh  words:  “You  act  or  we  will.”  They 
had  acted.  They  had  given  to  the  nation  the 
right  to  name  their  prices. 

On  this  account,  Insull,  Mayer  and  Armour  of 
the  Council  of  Defense,  had  met  resistance  when 
they  had  demanded  that  the  powers  of  Illinois 
should  be  considered  supreme.  They  were 
chargrined  because  a  request  from  such  powerful 
men  had  not  been  honored  instantly.  They  be¬ 
came  angry  when  the  supine  coal  industry  dared 
to  have  an  opinion  of  its  own.  Thoroughly  mad 
and  with  their  pride  wounded,  these  men.  made 
doubly  powerful  by  their  wealth  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  state  which  appointed  them,  had 
started  out  to  destroy  what  they  could  not  com¬ 
mand. 

The  Play  of  Passion 

Their  pique  took  two  violent  forms  of  expres¬ 
sion.  At  first  they  had  made  use  of  a  compliant 
press  to  make  an  assault  upon  the  operators.  For 
bitterness,  this  has  never  been  surpassed. 

Next  day  they  made  an  ill  tempered  report  to 
the  governor.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  he  seize  the  mines.  This 
was  a  clear  effort  to  force  their  own  bitterness 
upon  the  state  as  a  part  of  its  program. 

Th«i  these  same  three  men — ^Insull,  Armour 
and  Mayer — had  called  a  conference  of  sixteen 
state  councils  of  defense  to  extend  their  own 
bitterness  to  the  other  and  surrounding  states. 

Mr.  Insull  did  not  stop  there.  He  was  elected 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  a  courtesy  which 


such  a  conference  naturally  extends  to  the  man 
who  called  it.  But  all  the  men  of  that  confer¬ 
ence  were  neither  enraged  nor  disappointed. 
Instead  they  looked  upon  coal  as  a  big  and  broad 
problem  to  be  solved  only  by  taking  many  things 
into  account. 

One  man  from  Wisconsin  wanted  to  know  if 
this  conference  was  called  to  help  Illinois  get 
plenty  of  coal,  while  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
were  allowed  to  freeze.  Others  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  federal  government  is  still 
supreme  and  should  not  be  embarrassed  by  a 
coalition  of  states. 

One  or  two  had  dared  to  say  that  when  the 
people  had  pleaded  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
against  the  coal  operators  for  years,  they  could 
not  abrogate  it,  fully,  the  instant  it  began  to  oper¬ 
ate  against  them. 

Still,  Insull,  by  courtesy,  had  been  placed  in  the 
chair.  He  could  name  the  committee.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  appointed  his  associate.  Levy  Mayer,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions.  And 
Mayer  had  revamped  the  bitter  resolutions  of 
the  Illinois  Council  and  had  forced  them  upon 
the  joint  conference.  While  these  resolutions 
were  adopted,  Insull,  Mayer  and  Armour  knew 
that  the  interstate  conference  did  not  coincide 
with  their  views.  Indeed,  it  had  deferred  action 
for  a  week. 

With  that  bitter  record  in  the  background, 
these  three  men  appeared  before  Judge  Carter  as 
prosecuting  attorneys  and  witnesses  against  the 
Illinois  coal  operators.  Having  failed  to  force 
their  point  of  view  on  two  conferences,  they  were 
in  court — under  quickly  assumed  and  manufac¬ 
tured  authority — to  try  to  force  their  wills  upon 
coal  and  to  try  to  act  before  the  nation  could 
wield  its  authority. 

Influencing  the  Press. 

Immediately  behind  Mr.  Insull  was  the  press 
table  at  the  head  of  which  sat  a  man  of  prom¬ 
inence  in  the  writing  profession  of  America.  He 
is  the  leader  of  the  writing  force  on  Chicago 
newspapers  and  said  to  be  a  paid  retainer  of  In- 
sull’s.  Behind  him  were  the  younger  representa- 
tives_  of  the  press,  all  of  whom  were  anxious 
to  w'in  their  spurs  in  such  a  big  case  as  this  was 
coming  to  be.  They  naturally  looked  to  this 
eminent  writer  for  leadership  and  they  were  so 
placed  they  saw  his  every  move  while  they  faced 
the  court. 

They  saw  Mr.  Insull  turn  to  give  him  a  hint  as 
Mayer  made  a  point.  They  saw  him  make  his 
notes.  So  as  he  leaned  over  his  note  paper  there 
was  a  simultaneous  movement  around  the  press 
table  to  make  note  of  precisely  the  same  point. 
Thus  it  was  that  Insull’s  propaganda  was  passed 
on  to  the  public.  It  was  quite  a  clever  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  was  by 
design. 

Breaking  Relations 

It  was  in  this  setting  that  the  lawyers  for  the 
operators  announced  that  they  could  not  comply 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  state.  The  situation 
was  tense  enough  as  it  stood.  But  one  thing 
more  made  their  proposition  trying. 

A  committee  of  seven  operators  and  their  three 
attorneys  had  appeared  before  Governor  Lowden 
to  combat  the  suggestions  of  the  State  Council. 
They  had  made  it  clear  that  they  had  no  power 
to  bind  the  other  operators  because  they  had  had 
no  time  to  confer.  The  governor  had  understood 
and  had  honored  their  position.  So  had  Judge 
Carter. 

But.  the  Council  of  Defense  had  told  the  news¬ 
papers  and  through  them  the  public  that  these 
operators  had  bound  themselves  and  their  in- 
dustrj'  to  abide  by  any  decision  which  Judge  Car¬ 
ter  might  make. 

Therefore,  when  these  attorneys  said  the  oper¬ 
ators  had  failed  to  support  the  action  of  the  vol¬ 
untary  committee,  they  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  to  be  reducing  an  agreement  to  a  Ger¬ 
man  “scrap  of  paper.”  It  wasn’t  pleasant  for 
even  the  lawyers.  They  were  forced  to  step  into 
a  situation  which  had  been  studiously  rigged  to 
discredit  them. 

Trying  the  Coal  Industry 

The  denoument  was  interesting,  even  though 
stripped  of  its  dramatics.  The  quasi  court  was 
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sitting  to  try  the  coal  industry,  but  no  defendant 
was  there  to  defend  himself.  The  prosecution, 
however,  prosecuted  just  the  same.  To  keep  up 
an  appearance  of  a  contest  Levy  Mayer  played  the 
double  role,  prosecution  and  defendant. 

The  spectators  to  this  one  ring  circus  made  up 
a  curious  assemblage.  Among  them  were  a 
group  of  retailers.  They  did  not  know  what 
they  were  expected,  or  even  what  they  wanted, 
to  do.  They  had  been  called  to  participate  in  a 
play  they  did  not  understand.  They  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  preceding  discussion.  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  powers  of  the  state.  They  had 
not  even  read  the  federal  law  and  had  no  at¬ 
torney  to  interpret  it  for  them.  They  were  con¬ 
fused  and  scared.  They  did  not  know  whether 
Insull,  Armour  and  Mayer  were  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  public,  backed  by  the  great  power  of 
a  big  state,  or  whether  they  were  merely  mak¬ 
ing  a  drive  in  their  interest  behind  the  po\vers 
of  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  dealers  were  plainly 
stupefied  by  the  swift  play  passing  before  them 
*and  could  only  stammer  a  meaningless  assurance 
that  they  were  patriotic  citizens  who  were  will¬ 
ing  to  do  the  right  thing  if  they  could  only  learn 
what  it  was. 

The  Railroad  Representation 

In  an  obscure  corner  sat  the  three  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  railroads  flanked  by  the  editor  of 
their  leading  paper.  They  did  not  expect  to  par¬ 
ticipate  unless  forced  to  protect  themselves.  This 
they  might  have  to  do  if  the  coal  operators  took 
the  stand  to  saddle  upon  them  responsibility  for 
shortage  and  prices.  When  the  operators  had 
withdrawn  they  lost  vital  interest  but  remained 
to  witness  the  show  which  Mayer  was  staging. 

The  Potential  Disturbance 

The  one  militant  factor  remaining  in  the  court¬ 
room  was  Clifford  Thorne.  He  is  a  man  who 
has  made  himself  lean  by  hard  thinking  and  by 
fighting  hard  battles.  Due  to  a  recent  misfortune, 
he  had  a  patch  over  one  eye.  As  customary,  his 
thin  hair  was  growing  rank  and  neglected. 
Thorne  was  there  to  protect  the  interest  of  cer¬ 
tain  public  utilities  companies.  He  didn’t  do  or 
say  much,  but  everyone  knew  that  so  long  as  he 
remained  an  explosion  might  occur  at  any  mo¬ 
ment.  He  was  a  static  quarrel  which  might  be¬ 
come  dynamic  at  any  second.  And  the  one  thing 
likely  to  touch  him  off  was  that  Mayer  might  try 
to  satisfy  Illinois  by  depriving  the  surrounding 
states  ai  their  supply  of  Illinois  coal.  So  long 
as  Mayer  evaded  that  issue,  Thorne  would  help 
in  any  effort  that  tended  to  reduce  the  price  of 
coal. 

Choosing  a  Line  of  Action 

When  the  operators  withdrew,  any  one  of  the 
three  things  could  have  been  started. 

The  meeting  could  have  adjourned  right  there. 
If  it  had  done  so,  it  would  have  put  the  matter 
back  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  to  seize  the 
mines  or  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature. 

If  the  meeting  continued,  the  Council  of  De¬ 
fense  would  thus  signify  that  it  had  pinned  its 
faith  to  its  ability  to  fix  prices. 

Mayer  and  Insull  were  in  a  race  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  to  determine  which 
should  get  the  credit  for  fixing  the  prices  on  coal 
for  the  nation.  They  could  not  win  that  race  if 
they  adjourned  this  meeting.  So  they  sat  quietly 
by  and  allowed  Judge  Carter  to  take  the  drift 
of  things  into  his  own  hands  by  saying  that  he 
would  proceed  with  the  hearing.  When  he  had 
said  that  much  Mayer  and  Insull,  when  they  did 
not  object  abandoned  the  program  to  seize  the 
mines  or  to  call  the  legislature,  Illinois  had 
chosen  its  line  of  action. 

A  Sleepy  Session 

From  that  moment,  the  hearing  began  to 
drone  along.  Levy  Mayer  talked  almost  all  day. 
In  the  morning,  he  summoned  an  imaginary 
operator  and  asked  him  questions  which  he  him¬ 
self,  answered  to  the  amusement  and  edification 
of  the  audience  and  the  judge. 

In  the  afternoon,  he  read  letters  and  put  be¬ 
fore  Judge  Carter  certain  anonymous  figures.  He 
seemed  to  want  to  conceal  the  source  from  which 
these  figures  came  but  when  he  gave  the  amount 
of  coal  as  1,000,000  tons;  when  he  conferred  fre¬ 
quently  with  Insull,  and  when  Commonwealth 
Edison  Company’s  accountants  answered  Mr. 
Mayer  for  Mr.  Insull,  it  indicated  to  everyone 
who  was  not  blind  who  the  purchaser  had  been. 
Still,  it  would  not  have  done  for  Mr.  Insull  to 
acknowledge  authorship  of  his  own  exhibit.  It 
might  suggest  that  he  was  fighting  to  get  a  lower 
coal  price  for  himself.  To  have  admitted  that 
much  might  have  soiled  the  lily-white  patriotism 
which  the  chairman  of  the  State  Council  had 
been  parading  for  weeks. 
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When  he  abandoned  what  was  clearly  the  In¬ 
sull  exhibit,  Mayer  devoted  himself  for  an  hour 
or  two  to  reading  letters  which  expressed  the 
opinions  of  Wisconsin  politicians  about  Illinois 
coal  prices.  These  were  admitted  because  they 
had  been  mailed  to  government  officials  rather 
than  because  they  contained  any  concrete  facts 
which  explained  the  situation  or  indicated  what 
the  price  should  be. 

After  that,  he  read  a  letter  from  the  president 
of  a  hospital.  This  gentleman  admitted  that  he 
had  bought  coal  under  contract  until  a  year  ago, 
but  had  abandoned  that  plan  to  play  the  open 
market  in  an  effort  to  get  a  better  price.  He 
had  speculated  and  lost.  Now  he  was  pleading 
that  the  state  should  step  in  and  help  him  out 
of  his  trouble. 

This  whole  proceeding — after  the  abandonment 
of  the  unfathered  Jnsull  exhibit — was  so  irregu¬ 
lar  that  Mayer  had  to  ask  Carter  to- forgive  his 
digression  from  established  court  practice  on  the 
theory  that  this  was  an  informal  hearing  when 
trials  can  be  conducted  the  way  they  should  be 
rather  than  under  the  rules  of  evidence.  Judge 
Carter  concurred. 

Levy  Mayer  in  Action 

It  was  interesting  to  sit  on  the  side  lines  and 
to  see  Levy  Mayer  at  work.  While  he  was  read¬ 
ing  the  letter  from  the  hospital  president,  he 
would  drone  along  for  a  sentence  or  two  and 
then  would  turn  to  look  knowingly  at ‘the  judge. 
At  first  it  wasn’t  quite  evident  what  he  had  in 
mind.  Some  of  us  felt  that  he  wanted  to  reas¬ 
sure  himself  that  the  judge  had  not  fallen  asleep; 
that  was  what  we  were  disposed  to  do.  After  a 
while  we  caught  his  expression,  which  was  as 
much  as  to  say : 

“There,  I  told  you  so.  Aren’t  these  coal  oper¬ 
ators  a  lot  of  unconscionable  rogues  to  do  such 
a  thing  to  a  hospital?” 

If  there  had  been  a  jury,  it  would  have  been 
impressed  by  this  display  of  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  prosecutor  and  the  judge.  It  would 
have  signified  to  them  that  here  were  two  master 
minds  which  understood  each  other.  Mr.  Mayer’s 
tactics  were  supposed  by  him  to  get  him  on  a 
good  firm  footing  with  the  judge. 

It  seems,  however,  that  Judge  Carter  was  not 
overly  impressed.  He  had  seen  lawyers  at  work 
before.  So  he  told  M.  E.  Robinson,  a  retailer, 
at  one  time : 

“You  must  not  let  these  court  room  tricks  of 
the  lawyers  disturb  you.  What  we  are  trying  to 
get  at  is  the  truth.  If  you  have  anything  to  pre¬ 
sent,  I  will  be  glad  to  c'onsider  it  on  its  merits.” 

The  “Expert”  at  Work 

The  attitude  of  Mayer  in  another  respect  was 
even  more  interesting.  He  posed  as  a  man  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  coal  business  and  who, 
from  inside  knowledge,  was  outraged  by  the  ex¬ 
action  of  the  operators.  He  was  cocksure  on  any 
and  every  proposition. 

He  put  into  the  record,  however,  a  list  pf 
prices  which  Insull  had  paid  for  screenings. 
These  interested  the  judge  who  asked  why  it  was 
that  screenings  prices  should  vary  so  much  from 
month  to  month.  Mayer  could  not  answer.  In¬ 
sull  could  not  answer.  Insull’s  auditors  could  not 
answer.  And  nobody  present  volunteered  to  help 
the  flounderers  out  of  their  misery. 

Indeed,  when  Judge  Carter  asked  the  question 
pointblank,  Mayer  and  none  of  his  advisers  could 
define  the  word  “screenings.” 

Later,  not  one  of  these  men,  who  posed  as  au¬ 
thorities  on  coal,  was  able  to  define  the  term 
“mine  run.” 

Some  of  us,  who  listened,  thought  that  a  man 
who  posed  as  knowing  enough  about  coal  to  reg¬ 
ulate  its  prices  and  dictate  its  morals  should  at 
least  be  able  to  define  its  simplest  terms. 

Pleading  the  Wrong  Cause 

Mr.  Mayer  said  and  everyone  supposed  he  was 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  public  with  especial  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  poor.  The  newspapers  had  made  a 
big  point  of  it. 

Yet  he  presented  to  the  court  no  record  show¬ 
ing  what  prices  the  poor  had  paid.  He  hardly 
referred  to  those  sizes  of  coal  which  alone  they 
use — the  lump,  the  egg  and  the  nut  coal.  The 
Mayer  record  instead  dealt  solely  with  the  prices 
paid  for  screenings.  That  size  of  coal  can  be 
used  by  relatively  those  few  factories  which_  can 
,  afford  to  buy  and  use  automatic  stokers — in  a 
word  the  largest  coal  buyers. 

To  carry  on,  in  the  interest  of  the  poor,  such  a 
fight  for  lower  coal  prices  as  to  all  but  start  civil 
war  and  then  to  present  no  record  to  show  what 
the  poor  have  paid  and  are  paying,  was  a  queer 
sort  of  a  proceeding.  It  suggested  strongly  the 
accuracy  of  the  charge  made  by  a  retai'er  at 
Tuesday’s  meeting,  namely,  that  “Insull  and 
Mayer  are  hiding  behind  the  skirts  of  the  over¬ 


worked  ‘widow,’  while  they  fight  for  a  price  on 
coal  that  will  save  their  own  purses.” 

The  Damaging  Data 

Some  of  us  saw,  too,  that  Mayer  was  digging  a 
grave  for  himself  if  anyone  cared  enough  about 
it  to  shovel  him  under.  He  quoted  from  Insull’s 
unfathered  record  the  prices  paid  for  screenings 
for  five  years.  The  lowest  average  price  was 
thirty-five  cents.  The  highest  average  price  was 
seventy-four  cents. 

Mayer  didn’t  know  enough  about  coal  to  see 
the  significance  of  his  own  figures.  But,  Clifford 
Thorne  did  and  tried  to  argue  that  a  concern 
could  buy  screenings  for  a  price  less  than  cost 
of  production — if  that  were  the  custom — and  still 
be  on  moral  ground.  Judge  Carter  told  him  to 
argue  when  the  time  came.  Thorne  apologized. 
Mayer  went  on  digging  his  grave. 

He  told  how  large  users  of  coal  had  signed 
contracts  as  recently  as  April  1,  1916,  at  eighty 
and  ninety  cents  and  a  dollar  a  ton.  He  showed 
what  the  railroads  were  paying  for  their  coal  on 
long  time  contracts.  He  emphasized  the  prices 
ranging  between  $1.10  and  $1.35. 

Then  Mayer  began  to  tell  Judge  Carter  about 
cost  of  production.  He  figured  it  at  about  $1.49 
a  ton.  He  fixed  this  as  a  fair  cost  in  contrast 
with  Dr.  Honnold’s  cost  of  $1,749. 

With  anything  like  Mr.  Mayer’s  “fair”  cost  of 
production,  his  record  as  to  prices  paid  by  big 
users  told  Judge  Carter  that  the  Insull  com¬ 
panies  had,  for  five  years,  been  getting  their  coal 
for  less  than  cost  of  production  by  amounts  rang¬ 
ing  from  fifty-nine  cents  up  to  $1.14  a  ton.  This 
was  Mr.  Mayer’s  own  record.  It  was  evident 
from  that  moment  that  somebody  has  been  pay¬ 
ing  the  major  part  of  Mr.  Insull’s  fuel  bill. 

Mr.  Mayer’s  record  proved  that  the  railroads 
have  not  been  making  good  the  deficit.  They, 
too,  have  been  getting  coal  for  less  than  cost  of 
production. 

Therefore  it  has  been  the  people — the  poor  peo¬ 
ple — who  have  paid  Insull’s  coal  bills.  They  are 
the  very  ones  whom  Mayer  and  Insull  claimed 
they  were  in  court  that  Friday  to  protect  and  de¬ 
fend.  They  were  the  ones  whose  cost  of  coal  for 
those  five  years  Mr.  Mayer  kept  out  of  the 
record.  Insull  and  his  kind  had  helped  to  despoil 
them  for  years.  Now  he  had  set  himself  up  as 
their  champion. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  the  facts  and  who  lis¬ 
tened  to  Mayer  were  left  to  draw  one  of  two 
conclusions.  Either  the  devil  was  administering 
the  holy  sacrament  or  the  head  of  Chicago’s  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  had  experienced  a  sudden  and  violent 
conversion  so  soon  as  he  was  appointed  to  a 
patriotic  board. 

The  Exposition  of  Nerve 

Then  Mayer  told  Judge  Carter  that  these  oper¬ 
ators  were  asking  that  the  public,  through  prices 
paid  for  “spot”  coal,  should  make  good  the  losses 
which  they  were  sustaining  by  reason  of  those 
low-priced  contracts.  The  Judge  said  he  did  not 
see  how  they  could  ask  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Mayer  did  not  see  fit  to  mention  the  fact 
that  for  years  the  centralized  buying  power  of 
his  clients — -Armour,  Insull  and  the  Illinois  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association  plus  the  railroads — had 
forced  the  coal  trade  to  lose  on  steam  coal  and 
make  back  the  loss  on  domestic  coal.  He  did  not 
see  fit  to  show  that  the  operators  were  merely 
proposing  to  continue  in  effect  what  these  power¬ 
ful  concerns  had  forced  upon  the  coal  trade. 

Mr.  Thorne  Inserts  an  Oar 

What  made  the  situation  all  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  was  the  presence  of  Clifford  Thorne.  He  was 
there  to  plead  the  inherent  right  of  the  big  buyers 
to  a  preferential  price  on  screenings. 

what  he  means  by  that  plea  of  his  is  that  the 
poor  and  unprotected  buyers  shall  continue  to 
pay  a  major  part  of  the  fuel  bill  of  the  big  and 
rich  public  service  corporations 

And  Mayer,  whose  clients  have  profited  by  this 
system  which  is  as  unmoral  as  the  old  railroad 
rebate,  was  asking  Judge  Carter  to  use  the  power 
of  the  state  to  destroy  the  coal  industry  during  the 
war  that  the  operators  may  again  be  reduced  to 
a  position  where  this  system  may  again  be  re¬ 
stored  to  good  working  order  after  the  war. 

Mayer,  however,  was  comparatively  safe  in 
pleading  that  doctrine  before  the  Judge.  The 
operators  were  not  present  to  tell  the  other  side 
of  the  story. 


A  New  Jersey  charter  has  been  granted  the 
Greonblatt  Coal  Company  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 
with  capital  stock  named  at  $5,100.  Incorpora¬ 
tors  are  S.  Greenblatt.  J.  Greenblatt  and  1. 
Greenblatt,  all  of  Paterson. 
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When  Necessity  Teaches  How  to  Store  Coal 

Minnesota  Is  a  Long  Way  From  a  Dependable  Supply  of  Good  Coal — Being  Forced  to 
Rely  on  Summer  Storage,  It  Has  Reduced  That  Matter  to  a  Science — What  Is  Done? 


Minnesota  occupies  a  rather  peculiar  and  dan¬ 
gerous  position  with  respect  to  its  fuel  supply. 
It  contains  no  coal  mines.  Those  that  are  rela¬ 
tively  near  produce  a  coal  of  poor  quality.  The 
good  coal  travels  far.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
users  of  coal  and  it  has  furnaces  fitted  to  using 
only  the  better  grades.  This  means  that  enor¬ 
mous  tonnages  must  annually  be  transported  long 
distances  from  other  states  so  that  the  wheels  of 
its  industry  may  turn  and  the  householder  be 
kept  warm  through  the  severe  northern  winters. 

'I'he  annual  receipts  of  coal  total  in  the  millions 
of  tons  most  of  which  must  be  moved  in  the 
summer  months  when  the  lake  and  rail  transpor¬ 
tation  are  at  their  best.  The  summer  imports  are 
stored  on  the  docks  and  in  immense  yards  against 
the  time  of  need.  These  stores  must  not  only 
provide  for  current  needs  but  also  for  emergen¬ 
cies  in  case  the  transportation  facilities  fail  in 
fulfilling  their  function  as  during  the  enforced 
embargoes  laid  on  by  one  of  the  famous  blizzards 
prevalent  in  the  region. 

In  providing  for  this  storage,  the  men  handling 
coal  in  this  territory  have  become  adepts.  They 
have  probably  the  most  efficient  coal  handling  de¬ 
vices  ever  built.  At  the  docks  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  for  machinery  that  will  handle 
great  quantities  of  coal  in  a  minimum  of  time. 
After  this  coal  is  placed  on  the  docks  it  must  be 
reshipped  to  the  interior  cities  in  the  northwest 
and  here  again  the  engineers  have  been  called 
into  service  so  that  a  train  load  of  coal  can  be 
loaded  and  on  its  way  in  a  wonderfully  short 
time. 

This  efficiency  in  handling  coal  is  not  confined 
to  the  great  docks,  but  may  be  found  in  nearly 
all  of  the  cities  as  well.  From  the  nature  of  the 
trade  the  distribution  must  be  efficiently  con¬ 
ducted  or  the  dealer  in  that  territory  cannot  sur¬ 
vive.  For  that  reason  the  dealers  have  taken 
kindly  to  all  modern  methods  in  the  way  of 
storage  pockets  and  devices  which  eliminate  the 
human  element  as  much  as  possible.  This  will  be 
found  to  be  particularly  true  in  the  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  where  the  dealers  have  to  provide  for  a 
population  well  over  the  350,000  mark.  The 
poorly  equipped  yard  in  that  city  is  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  a  modern  coal  yard 
is  presented  by  the  Flour  City  Fuel  Transfer 


Company  of  No.  40  West  Lake  street,  in  Minne¬ 
apolis.  This  company’s  main  plant  covers  a  space 
equal  to  a  city  block  which  is  located  on  the 
tracks  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  Company.  In  this  yard  there  is  a  mod¬ 
ern  coal  pocket  having  an  overhead  storage  of 
6,000  tons.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  the 
coal  is  dumped  into  a  hopper  beneath  the  track 
whence  it  is  taken  by  a  conveyor  system  which 
lifts  it  to  the  top  of  the  pocket  and  distributes  it 
to  the  proper  bins.  The  cars  are  thus  unloaded  in 


thirty  minutes  or  less.  Fuel  destined  for  ground 
storage  is  taken  into  the  elevator  and  placed  on 
a  supplementary  conveyor  which  runs  the  full 
length  of  the  yard  which  has  a  capacity  for  stor¬ 
ing  many  thousands  of  tons. 

In  the  passing  it  might  be  noted  that  this  com¬ 
pany  takes  full  advantage  of  the  advertising  op¬ 
portunity  presented  by  the  broad  spaces  on  the 
sides  of  this  pocket.  Liberal  use  of  the  sign 
painter’s  art  is  also  apparent  on  the  enclosures  of 
the  conveyor  belts. 

The  company  distribution  service  is  on  the 
same  scale  as  its  storage  plans.  That  is,  it  takes 
every  opportunity  to  move  the  coal  on  to  the 
consumer  in  large  quantities.  The  delivery  equip¬ 
ment  includes  no  less  than  twenty  auto  trucks 
ranging  in  capacity  from  one  ton  up.  Loads  as 
heavy  as  fifteen  tons  are  handled  by  one  crew. 
For  this  purpose  the  trailer  is  employed.  The 


load  shown  in  the  illustration  consists  of  fifteen 
tons.  The  tractor  auto-truck  containing  seven 
and  a  half  tons  and  a  like  load  on  the  trailer. 
The  body  of  the  trailer  is  dumped  by  a  pneu¬ 
matic  hoist,  which  is  operated  by  the  automatic 
mechanism.  An  outfit  like  this  can  deliver  two 
hundred  tons  a  day  with  a  crew  of  two  men.  The 
trailer  is  a  familiar  sight  in  road  construction  and 
in  businesses  requiring  the  movement  of  large 
quantities  of  loose  bulk  materials.  It  is  not  so 
familiar  in  the  coal  industry,  and  the  one  illus¬ 


trated  is  probably  the  pioneer,  the  first  one  to  be 
used  in  handling  fuel  as  a  regular  thing. 

To  maintain  its  delivery  system  at  the  peak  of 
efficiency  this  organization  has  a  large  shop  where 
it  builds  and  repairs  wagons  and  other  equipment. 

One  side  of  the  large  pocket  at  the  main  yard 
has  painted  on  it  in  large  leters  the  word  Service. 
This  word  is  the  key-note  of  this  company  and 
it  is  much  more  than  an  overworked  and  empty 
phrase.  Due  to  the  policy  of  always  providing 
real  service  the  business  of  the  company  showed 
an  increase  of  two  hundred  per  cent  in  the  past 
two  years.  The  man  behind  this  policy  is  F. 
Ward  Smith,  the  vice-president  and  the  manager 
of  sales.  It  is  due  to  his  foresight  and  planning 
that  the  word  Service  really  means  something  to 
the  coal  consumer  of  Minneapolis. 

This  company  is  storing  immense  quantities  of 
coal  for  the  coming  winter.  It  stocks  principally 
Pocahontas,  Illinois  and  Arkansas  coals. 

The  Swain-Farmer  Company  is  located  at  No. 
414  Fourteenth  street,  S.  E.,  in  the  Flour  City 
and  is  another  company  distinguished  for  handling 
large  quantities  of  fuel.  At  this  writing  the  com¬ 
pany  has  several  thousand  tons  in  storage,  a  good 
deal  of  it  being  stored  in  the  open.  Instead  of 
elevating  the  coal  the  company  places  it  in  ground 
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To  the  right  of  the  illustration  is  shown  the 
yard  and  office  of  the  Reeves  Coal  Company. 
Some  exceptionally  large  storage  piles  will  be 
seen  immediately  back  of  the  office  building  from 
which  this  yard  is  operated.  The  company  also 
deals  in  the  holesale,  operating  docks. 

The  bottom  illustration  shows  one  of  the  hard 
coal  pockets  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company.  In 
the  foreground  may  be  seen  coal  which  is  put 
into  ground  storage. 

All  of  the  companies  enumerated  in  this  article 
have  stored  all  of  the  coal  they  can  handle.  This 
is  fuel  which  will  be  on  the  market  for  re-sale  as 
soon  as  the  rigors  of  winter  are  approaching.  The 
big  industries  and  the  public  utilities  are  also 
preparing  now  for  the  slump  in  supply  that  is 
almost  sure  to  happen.  Not  the  least  of  these  big 
consumers  are  the  railroads  and  we  are  showing 
two  views  of  the  extent  and  method  of  one  of 


bins  and  eliminates  much  of  the  human  labor  by 
the  use  of  an  automatic  coal  conveyor,  a  device 
which  is  coming  into  much  prominence  at  this 
time,  owing  to  the  lack  of  hand  labor.  The  illus¬ 
tration  shows  the  method  in  use  at  these  yards. 
At  one  side  of  the  bins  will  be  seen  the  trolley 
along  which  this  machine  operates.  One  end  of 
it  is  placed  in  the  car  and  the  men  place  the  coal 
on  a  conveyor  belt  which  runs  along  the  length 
of  the  apparatus.  The  dumping  end  is  raised  or 
lowered  at  will,  thus  handling  the  coal  with  the 
least  amount  of  breakage,  as  it  can  be  arranged 
to  follow  the  top  of  the  pile  as  it  grows. 

This  company  was  organized  in  the  year  1895. 
Since  its  inception  it  has  shown  a  steady  growth 
and  is  one  of  the  solid  institutions  of  its  home 
city.  In  June,  1917,  it  recorded  an  increase  in 
business  of  over  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  For 


storage  purposes  this  company  favors  Arkansas 
and  Illinois  coals. 

Other  coal  merchants  in  Minneapolis  are  busy 
with  this  problem  of  getting  enough  coal  to  meet 
their  requirements  this  winter.  Among  them  is 
the  L.  W.  Northfield  Company.  This  company  has 
two  yards,  one  at  No.  2533  Central  avenue,  and 
the  other  at  No.  3201  Washington.  A  third  yard 
is  in  the  course  of  construction.  The  company 
was  organized  in  the  year  1907. 

The  Leighton-Campbell  Company  is  also  busily 
engaged  in  piling  up  a  supply.  This  concern  is 
located  at  No.  125  South  Tenth  street.  We  show 
in  the  illustration  the  office  and  bins  at  yard  No. 
3.  In  the  rear  of  the  office  building  may  be  noted 
coal  which  is  being  held  in  ground  storage.  The 
company  was  established  in  1908. 


the  biggest  railroad’s  reserve  of  coal.  This  rail¬ 
road,  the  Northern  Pacific,  is  stocking  a  mountain 
of  coal.  Tracks  are  laid,  the  coal  is  dumped  on 
the  ground,  forming  a  long  pile.  The  tracks  arc 
then  placed  on  top  of  the  pile  and  the  loaded 
coal  cars  run  thereon.  As  these  are  unloaded  the 
pile  grows  in  height  until  quite  an  elevation  is 
reached.  The  picture  at  the  right  of  the  illus¬ 
tration  shows  how  the  pile  is  braced  at  its  end. 
In  the  background  may  be  seen  a  train  of  these 
loaded  cars  in  the  process  of  being  unloaded.  The 
tracks  on  these  piles  are  one  and  a  half  miles 
long.  The  elevation  is  about  twenty  feet  in 
lieight.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  1,250,000 
tons  in  the  piles  at  the  time  of  writing  with  more 
coming  each  day. 


L.F.  PETERSON 
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The  Retail  Coal  Merchants  of  Owatonna 

The  Traveler  Spends  a  Day  in  a  Busy  Little  City  and  Has  Some¬ 
thing  to  Say  of  the  Coal  Men  and  the  Methods  He  Found  There 


Owatonna,  Minn.,  is  a  thriving  little  city  of 
about  6,000  population  which  is  served  by  five 
retail  coal  merchants.  At  present  these  dealers 
are  emulating  the  busy  little  bee  and  are  stor¬ 
ing  for  the  wintry  days  to  come.  Although 
the  community  is  served  by  three  of  the  great 
trunk  lines  this  storage  is  not  as  easy  a  propo¬ 
sition  as  it  sounds  for  the  reason  that  even 
the  greatest  of  the  railroads  are  now  put  to  it 
to  furnish  motive  power  to  move  the  immense 
quantities  of  coal  necessary  to  provide  fuel 
for  this  territory.  However,  the  merchants  are 
preparing  as  best  they  can.  We  show  with  this 
some  pictures  of  the  yards  in  that  city. 

As  an  independent  unit  in  the  coal  trade  J.  F. 
Rogers  is  about  three  years  old,  but  he  is  con¬ 
siderably  older  than  that  in  practical  experi- 


A  Cement  Block  Wall 

This  illustration  shows  the  outer  wall  of  the 
bins  in  the  yard  of  Ira  M.  Cornelius  of  Wheaton, 
Ill.  The  wall  is  constructed  of  cement  blocks 
and  runs  parallel  to  the  railroad  tracks  for  the 
distance  of  half  a  city  block.  To  support  the 
great  weight  when  the  bins  are  loaded,  the  wall 
is  supported  by  concrete  buttresses  which  are 
sunk  as  deep  as  the  foundations.  This  yard  Is 
situated  right  in  the  business  section  of  Wheaton 
and  is  only  a  block  from  the  railway  station. 


ence  as  he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  twenty 
years  before  branching  out  for  himself.  These 
twenty  years  he  spent  as  local  manager  for 
the  Hayes,  Lucas  Lumber  Company  at  Owa¬ 
tonna. 

The  illustration  shows  the  modern  little 
building  which  serves  as  his  official  home.  Ad¬ 
jacent  are  the  sheds  which  at  this  writing  are 
full  enough  to  last  his  trade  just  about  two 
weeks  during  the  winter. 

Another  modern  office  building  is  that  be¬ 
longing  to  L.  F.  Peterson,  who  recently  took 
over  the  business  of  W.  W.  Day,  Jr.  At  pres¬ 
ent  he  is  storing  all  of  the  coal  for  which  he 
can  find  storage  space.  The  principal  coal  in 
his  storage  piles  is  Illinois  coal. 

Uncle  Sam  recently  got  Mr.  Peterson’s  num¬ 
ber.  He  was  one  of  the  first  called  under  the 
new  draft.  At  this  writing  it  had  not  been 
decided  whether  he  would  be  among  the  boys 
to  go  into  the  trenches  as  there  are  considera¬ 
tions  in  the  shape  of  Mrs.  Peterson  and  L.  F. 
Peterson,  Jr. 

The  Owatonna  Farmers’  Elevator  &  Mer¬ 
cantile  Company  has  an  ingenious  manager  in 
the  person  of  W.  E.  Ditlevson.  This  gentle¬ 
man  has  displayed  considerable  engineering 
skill  in  overcoming  the  disadvantages  of  the 
space  allowed  him  by  the  railroad  company 
for  handling  his  coal.  The  plant  is  located  on 
the  tracks  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway  and  most  of  the  side  track  is  taken 
up  in  serving  the  large  grain  elevator.  This 
left  but  about  thirty  feet  track  space  for  the 
purpose  of  handling  the  coal  branch  of  the 
concern. 

This  handicap  was  the  subject  of  much 
thought  and  the  difficulty  was  finally  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  installation  of  an  idea  that 
had  been  worked  with  much  success  by  the 
farmers.  It  was  nothing  less  than  adapting 
the  familiar  hay  fork  principle  to  the  handling 
of  coal. 

A  shed  sixty  feet  long,  thirty  feet  wide  and 
thirty  feet  high  was  constructed  with  the  width 
at  the  side  of  the  switch.  The  hay  fork  mech¬ 
anism  trolley  was  run  across  the  top  of  this 
shed.  In  place  of  the  hay  fork  was  substituted 
a  bucket  with  a  hinged  bottom  which  would 
open  by  the  action  of  a  trip  rope.  This  bucket 
is  lowered  into  the  coal  car,  shoveled  full  and 
hauled  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hay. 
,\fter  it  is  raised  it  is  run  along  the  trolley 
until  it  comes  to  the  proper  bin,  the  trip  rope 


is  pulled  and  the  contents  of  the  bucket  de¬ 
posited.  This  bucket  will  hold  si.x  hundred 
pounds  of  coal  and  is  handled  with  a  three 
horsepower  electric  motor.  The  illustrations 
at  the  right  and  left  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  this  apparatus. 


Truck  For  Quick  Deliveries 

We  show  with  this  a  picture  of  a  one  and  a  half 
tox  Maxwell  truck  used  by  F.-E.  Wheaton  &  Son 
of  Wheaton,  Ill.  This  coal  firm  has  found  that 
the  small  truck  is  one  of  their  best  investments 
in  that  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  time  in  making 
the  quick  deliveries  necessary  in  the  trade.  It  is 
used  in  hauling  the  small  lots  and  it  frequently 
is  called  upon  to  make  deliveries  into  the  country 
outside  of  the  city  limits  of  Wheaton. 

When  the  truck  was  ordered  it  was  found  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  it  to  Wheaton  by 
railroad,  as  the  manufacturers  were  so  rushed 
with  orders  that  they  could  not  guarantee  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  time  of  deliver}'.  So  the  firm 
sent  the  young  man  seen  in  the  illustration  to 
Detroit  and  he  drove  the  car  to  its  new  home. 
He  does  not  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  trip,  as 
the  road  conditions  were  anything  but  good.  In 
addition,  he  had  to  use  a  temporary  seat  which 
had  no  springs  and  which,  he  avers,  grew  harder 
with  each  succeeding  mile. 
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Minute  Trips  to  Minnesota’s  Busy  Cities 

Coal  Merchants  and  Others  in  the  Northwest  Bending  Their 
Efforts  to  Prevent  Famine  Conditions  During  the  Coming  Winter 


The  traveler  through  the  great  state  of  Min¬ 
nesota  is  impressed  with  the  preparation  for 
winter,  evident  every  where.  Last  winter  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  towns  and  cities  experienced  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  enough  fuel  for  any  purpose. 
In  several  communities  a  coal  famine  was  ap¬ 
parent  and  in  all  of  the  tov/ns  the  end  of  the 
winter  found  the  bins  of  the  dealers  absolutely 
bare.  This  year  the  dealer  and  also  the  con¬ 
sumer  are  doing  their  best  to  obviate  such  a 
condition  of  affairs.  Wherever  possible,  coal 
is  put  in  whatever  space  can  be  found  for  it. 


coal  except  anthracite.  As  soon  as  a  car  of 
hard  coal  arrives  it  is  generally  taken  direct 
from  the  cars  into  the  bins  of  the  customer. 
However,  the  consumer  is  making  no  attempt 
to  provide  a  supply  of  soft  coal.  This  applies 
as  well  to  the  small  steam  user.  The  large 
institutions  and  the  public  utilities  are  storing 
all  they  can  handle,  principally  coals  from 
Illinois. 

We  show  with  this  some  illustrations  which 
gives  the  detail  of  the  conditions  we  have  just 
described.  One  of  these  pictures  shows  a  part 


the  impetus  of  the  winter  demand. 

The  Independent  Grain  &  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany  of  Mason  City,  Iowa,  has  a  line  yard  at 
Fairmont,  Minn.  We  show  a  view  of  the  office 
of  this  plant  which,  at  the  time  of  writing,  has 
the  bins  completely  filled  with  a  stock  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Kentucky  coals.  The  yard  also  has 
a  good  deal  of  wood  in  stock,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  companion  picture. 

The  firm  of  J.  Bauer  &  Co.  of  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.,  has  filled  all  of  its  bins  to  capacity, 
which  means  that  under  the  winter  demand  it 


Home  of  the  Feeble  Minded,  Faribault,  Minn. 


Farmers  Fuel  Co.,  Faribault,  Minn. 


The  dealer  and  his  customer  do  not  propose 
to  freeze  if  a  little  forethought  can  prevent 
it.  The  main  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient 
supplies  is  the  lack  of  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  to  bring  the  coal  into  the  state.  In  spite 
of  this  handicap  some  little  progress  has  been 
made  by  a  few  communities  in  getting  to¬ 
gether  a  supply  of  certain  coals.  The  towns 
are  casting  about  for  means  to  at  least  pre¬ 
vent  famine  conditions. 

The  coal  merchant  is  stocking  all  kinds  of 


of  a  4,000-ton  stock  pile,  which  is  being  stored 
at  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Faribault,  Minn.  The 
building  shown  is  the  heating  plant  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  Coal  for  this  and  the  other  state  in¬ 
stitutions  is  bought  by  the  Board  of  Control, 
which  is  securing  all  of  the  fuel  it  can  get. 

Another  Faribault  picture  is  that  of  the 
Farmers  Fuel  Company  of  that  city.  The  view 
is  of  the  open  storage.  This  in  addition  to 
the  supply  under  cover  in  the  bins  would  last 
the  company  about  two  or  three  weeks  under 


has  sufficient  to  last  its  trade  a  period  of  two 
or  three  weeks.  This  company  deals  in  Poca¬ 
hontas,  splint  and  Illinois  coals. 

The  New  Ulm  Farmers  Elevator  Company 
of  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  is  storing  quite  a  pile  of 
Franklin  county,  Ill.,  coal  in  the  open.  This 
pile  is  in  addition  to  the  store  held  in  the  bins, 
which  are  filled  to  capacity.  The  farmers  in 
this  community  have  not  paid  much  attention 
to  their  winter  supply  and  the  threshing  de¬ 
mand  has  but  recently  become  evident. 


J.  Bauer  &  Co.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 


New  Ulm  Farmers  Elevator  Co.,  New  Ulm,  Minn. 
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National  Coal  Association  Is  Formed 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  23. —  (Special 
Telegram.) — The  Iioard  of  directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Coal  Operators  has  issued 
an  invitation  for  all  liituminous  coal  operators 
to  meet  at  the  William  Penn  hotel  in  Pittsburgh, 
Wednesday  morning,  August  27,  to  discuss  the 
situation  created  in  the  industry  by  the  price 
fixing  proclamation  of  President  Wilson. 

The  organization  of  the  association  was  com¬ 
pleted  here  during  the  week  by  the  election  of  a 
board  of  directors,  and  it  is  ex])ected  that  at  the 
meeting  in  Pennsylvania  other  steps  will  be  taken 
to  make  the  association  permanent  and  outline  its 
work.  Following  is  the  invitation  issued  by  the 
board  as  its  first  official  act  after  election : 

“To  All  Bituminous  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tions  and  Individual  Operating  Concerns  Not 
Members  of  Coal  Operators’  Associations: 

“In  view  of  the  action  of  the  President  with 
reference  to  the  bituminous  coal  industry  of  tbe 
country  it  is  deemed  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  coal  producers  of  the  United  States  meet 


Washington,  August  23. — In  order  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  coal  situation  in  the  north¬ 
west  the  railroads  have  appealed  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  make  use  of  the  peremptory  power  con¬ 
ferred  in  the  priority  of  shipment  set  to  force  the 
movement  of  coal  to  the  northwest  before  the 
closing  of  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes.  By 
direction  of  the  Railroads’  War  Bar  Board,  How¬ 
ard  Elliott,  head  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  sys¬ 
tem,  has  filed  the  following  memorandum  with 
the  President: 

“Realizing  the  importance  of  moving  coal  to 
Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan  ports  during 
the  period  of  lake  navigation,  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  special  committee  on  National  De¬ 
fense  of  the  American  Railway  Association  has 
been  giving  continuous  attention  to  the  subject 
since  the  committee  first  convened  in  April. 

“On  April  26th  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  were  ordered  to  give  preference  to  the 
movement  of  coal  and  iron  ore,  and  to  confine 
the  use  of  open  top  cars  to  this  business  so  far  as 
was  reasonably  practicable. 

“As  a  result  of  this  order,  the  total  number  or 
cars  of  coal  loaded  and  moved  by  the  railroads 
in  the  United  States  has  been  as  follows: 


1910  1917  Increase  % 

May  .  f)93,.S16  876, .SOI  184,27.5  26.6 

Tune  .  899,378  1,146,334  246,956  27.5 

July  .  658,200  862,026  203,826  30.9 


Total  . 2,249,894  2,884,951  635,057  28.2 

“At  fifty  tons  to  the  car,  this  represented 
31,752,850  tons  of  coal  loaded  and  handled  in  1917 
more  than  for  the  same  period  in  1916. 

“For  reasons  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the 
railroads,  this  very  large  increase  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  has  sought  markets  other  than  thosQ 
reached  via  Lake  Erie  ports  or  via  those  ports  to 
Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan  ports. 

“The  amount  of  coal  loaded  into  boats  at  Lake 
Erie  ports,  January  1st  to  August  12th,  is  as 
follows : 

1917  1916  Decrease 

11,890,000  14,397,000  2,507,000  tons. 

“Part  of  this  decrease  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
navigation  on  the  lakes  began  three  weeks  later 
this  year  than  in  1916,  meaning  a  smaller  move¬ 
ment  in  1917  by  925,789  tons,  based  on  1916  fig¬ 
ures.  Part  of  the  decrease  also  is  because  of  less 
coal  having  sought  markets  via  tbe  lake  ports. 

“For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  movement 
of  coal  via  the  lakes,  the  Lake  Erie  Bituminous 
Coal  Exchange  was  formed,  to  take  effect  June 
1st,  and  this  organization  has  been  most  helpful 
in  expediting  the  movement. 

“Numerous  and  almost  continuous  meetings 
have  been  held  by  all  parties  interested, — the  rail¬ 
roads,  the  coal  producers,  the  dock  men,  the  ves¬ 
sel  men,  and  others, — for  the  purposes  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  volume  moving  to  and  via  the  lake' ports. 

“Another  step  was  taken  by  the  railroads  in 
ordering  the  return  to  tbe  lines  serving  the  lake 
ports  of  all  their  self-clearing  coal  cars  needed 
to  handle  this  particular  kind  of  coal  business, 
with  the  further  order  that  such  cars  be  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave  sucb  lines  during  the  season  of 
lake  navigation. 

“In  spite  of  the  co-operative  efforts  of  all  the 
amount  of  coal  going  via  the  Lake  Erie  ports  to 
the  Upper  Lake  ports  is  not  enough,  and  the 
general  situation  today  is  as  follows : 

,  “Loaded  into  boats  at  Lake  Erie  ports : 


as  soon  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
and  considering  the  abnormal  conditions  under 
which  the  industry  is  now  asked  to  labor.” 

“Accordingly  the  National  Association  of  Coal 
Operators  extends  an  invitation  to  all  bituminous 
coal  producers  of  the  country  to  meet  at  the 
William  Penn  hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  10  o’clock 
a.  m.,  Wednesday,  August  29,  1917. 

“Should  you  desire  to  communicate  with  the 
National  Association  of  Coal  Operators  prior  to 
this  meeting,  please  address  Mr.  J.  D.  A.  Mor¬ 
row,  secretary  Pittsburgh,  Coal  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  323  Farmers  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

“Board  of  directors :  H.  N.  Taylor,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. ;  F.  C.  Honnold,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  A.  M. 
Ogle,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  Geo.  H.  Barker,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio;  Rembrandt  Peale,  1  Broadway,  New 
York  City;  J.  H.  Wheelwright,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Howell  J.  Davis,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  W.  K.  Field, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  J.  J.  Tierney,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


To  August  11th  . .  1 1,890,000  tons 

Needed  by  the  close  of  navigation. 29, 000, 000  tons 

Balance  to  be  loaded  and  moved.  .17,110,000  tons 
in  the  16  remaining  weeks  when  lake  navigation 
is  normally  open. 

“Due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  the  total  shipments 
of  coal  from  these  Lake  Erie  ports  have  not  gone 
to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  extent  neces¬ 
sary,  and  this  makes  it  doubly  important  to  grant 
relief  at  once  as  the  fuel  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  great  northwest  is  largely  supplied 
through  Duluth  and  contiguous  ports.  It  will  be 
most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  relief 
during  the  winter  months  by  rail  shipments  be¬ 
cause  of  the  distance  from  the  mines  and  weather 
conditions. 

“The  movement  of  iron  ore  is  dependent  in  part 
upon  the  movement  of  lake  coal. 

“Total  amount  of  lake  coal  to  be  moved.  17, 000, 000  tons 

Iron  ore  on  dock  .  2,500,000  tons 

Iron  ore  to  be  moved  . 18,000,000  tons 

“If  coal  is  forwarded  freely  to  Lake  Erie  ports 
empty  cars  are  provided  for  iron  ore  going  back, 
which  will  give  a  load  in  each  direction  and  in¬ 
crease  the  total  efficiency  of  the  railroads,  besides 
providing  the  necessary  fuel  and  the  iron  ore 
needed  for  the  furnaces  up  to  June  1,  1918. 

“Realizing  that  the  question  of  providing  an 
adequate  fuel  supply  for  the  northwest  is  one  of 
national  importance,  involving  the  defense  and 
security  of  the  nation  because,  unless  the  fuel 
can  be  placed  there  prior  to  the  close  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  there  will  be  a  reduction  next  year  in  the 
food  supply  produced  in  that  section  and  in  the 
amount  of  iron  ore  shipped  down  the  lakes,  and 
also  much  suffering  among  the  people  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Wisconsin  and  the  Dakotas  this  winter,  this 
committee  has  been  untiring  in  its  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  situation. 

“Although  the  co-operative  efforts  of  the  coal 
men,  the  lake  vessel  owners  and  the  railroads 
have,  as  already  shown,  increased  28.2  per  efent  the 
total  movement  of  coal  in  the  United  States,  this 
committee  has  been  unable  to  direct  that  move¬ 
ment  to  the  northwest  to  the  extent  that  is  neces- 
sary. 

“The  committee  desires  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  extraordinary  powers  that 
have  recently  been  vested  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  may  enable  the  administration  to  apply  a 
remedy  which  may  result  in  getting  the  necessary 
coal  to  the  northwest  prior  to  the  close  of  navi¬ 
gation.” 


Coal  Men  Ignored 

(Concluded  from  page  144) 
lously  low  price.  In  large  producing  districts  the 
average  of  the  contract  prices  will  be  so  low  as 
to  reduce  the  average  mine  run  realization  to  less 
than  the  cost  of  production.  This  is  true  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  for  example, 
which  is  the  third  largest  producing  state  in  the 
union. 

The  jiresident  made,  almost  uniformly,  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  fifty  cents  a  ton  between  slack  coal  or 
screenings  and  the  prepared  or  domestic  sizes. 
Yet  he  based  his  prices,  apparently,  on  cost  of 
production.  These  two  sizes  come  down  from 
the  same  face  at  the  same  time;  are  loaded  into 
the  same  pit  car  and  hoisted  to  the  same  tipple. 
They  are  separated  into  the  two  sizes  by  the  same 
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screen  and  the  same  operation.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  one  size  falls  into  one  car  while  the 
other  size  falls  into  another.  One  size  is  bought 
by  the  steam  users,  who  have  the  most  efficient 
combustion  equipment;  the  domestic  sizes  go  to 
the  householders  who  have  the  most  inefficient 
equipment.  Yet  the  householder  has  to  pay  the 
liigh  price  to  get  the  least  efficiency  and  the  steam 
user  pays  the  low  price  to  get  much  greater 
efficiency. 

The  President  has  said  that  these  prices  are  to 
go  into  effect  at  once. 

The  dealers  have  been  buying  coal  for  summer 
storage.  Their  yards  are,  in  some  cases,  full  of 
coal  bought  at  much  higher  figures.  If  they 
have  to  absorb  the  loss  they  are  bankrupt  now 
for  they  have  not  the  capital  to  stand  the  shock. 

I  f  allowed  a  month  to  work  off  their  accumula¬ 
tion  at  higher  prices,  they  will  not  be  able  to  sell 
the  coal  for  the  people  will  not  buy.  If  asked  to 
sell  at  higher  prices  while  competitors  are  basing 
their  prices  on  the  new  mine  prices,  the  result 
will  be  that  one  will  have  no  business  and  the 
other  will  have  it  all. 

Upper  lake  dock  companies  have  bought  about 
15,000,000  tons  of  coal  at  prices  ranging  $1  to  $3 
above  the  President’s  price.  If  they  have  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  loss,  they  are  bankrupt.  If  they  try  to 
get  for  their  coal  what  they  have  paid  for  it  plus 
a  profit,  they  will  not  be  able  to  sell  it  until, 
months  later,  the  demand  will  be  so  keen  the 
people  will  pay  any  price  to  get  coal. 

In  some  districts,  the  President’s  advisors  evi¬ 
dently  underestimated  the  cost  of  production. 
The  result  seems  to  be  that  in  the  following 
districts,  the  prices  are  under  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  indicating  that  the  operators  will  have  to 
suspend  shortly :  The  third  vein  district  in  Illi¬ 
nois:  the  Brazil  Block  district  in  Indiana;  the 
whole  of  western  Kentucky;  the  Miller’s  Creek 
district  in  Eastern  Kentucky' ;  most  of  the  state 
of  Iowa;  a  major  portion  of  Missouri;  big  sec¬ 
tions  in  Oklahoma  and  the  whole  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

As  indicated,  unless  something  is  done  with 
contracts,  the  central  part  of  Illinois  will  be  oper¬ 
ating  at  a  loss.  Also,  in  the  Clearfield  district  of 
Pennsylvania  large  movement  to  expand  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  was  under  consideration.  The 
prices  named  are  not  such  as  to  encourage  or 
even  allow  that  expansion.  The  coal  however 
is  needed  sorely. 

It  was  said  by  the  President  that  he  had  not 
yet  fixed  the  status  of  the  jobber.  About  those 
concerns,  there  is  this  to  be  said.  They  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  new  selling  plan  central  sell¬ 
ing  syndicates  which  is  coming  slowly  to  express 
itself  in  coal.  These  central  selling  syndi¬ 
cates  make  it  possible  to  cut  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tributing  coal  and  hence  lower  the  price  to  the 
user.  The  jobbers  express  the  best  selling  and 
distributing  ability  in  the  .\merican  coal  in¬ 
dustry.  The  President’s  advisors  have  been  ad¬ 
vocating  the  elimination  of  these  middle  men. 
The  President  has  reserved  his  decision  con¬ 
cerning  them.  The  wrong  decision  will  kill 
them  off  and  stop,  half  way  to  completion-,  a  great 
reform  in  coal  distribution. 


Signals  of  Distress 

New  York,  August  23. — (Special  Telegram.)  — 
Sale  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  east  may  be  said  to 
be  suspended.  Practically  the  entire  output  mov¬ 
ing  on  contract  and  an  early  estimate  by  oper¬ 
ators  indicates  that  a  g;reat  many  small  mines 
opened  during  past  year  and  paying  current  prices 
for  labor  and  for  equipment  cannot  exist  at  the 
two  foliar  price.  ^Nlany  operators  refrain  from 
making  expressions  until  hearing  further  from 
Washington.  One  of  the  results  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  price  fixing  is  cancellation  by  operators 
of  equipment  orders,  as  they  hold  they  can¬ 
not  afford  to  buy  equipment  now  costing  from 
three  to  four  times  the  normal  prices,  to  mine 
coal  at  the  prescribed  price. 

Washington  reports  that  both  bitminous  miners 
and  operators  are  dissatisfied  with  price  schedule 
announced  by  the  President.  The  Mine  Workers, 
through  their  representatives,  have  sent  a  strong 
letter  to  the  President,  saying  that  instead  of  a 
coal  dictator  there  should  be  a  board  on  which 
the  miners  and  operators  will  have  representa¬ 
tion. 

The  coal  operators  have  sent  a  letter  to  the 
President  saying  that  while  they  are  patriotic  and 
willing  to  help  the  Government,  they  feel  that 
the  President’s  program  will  cut  off  twenty-two 
per  cent  of  the  production  by  closing  down  small 
mines  which  are  unable  to  produce  coal  at  price 
fixed.  The  coal  operators  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  report  of  the  federal  trade  commission  on 
which  the  prices  were  fixed. 


Getting  Coal  to  the  Northwest 
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No.  8] 

Resolutions  Sent  to  President  by  Insull’s  Allies 


Following  are  the  resolutions  adopted  at  a  con¬ 
ference  of  state  councils  of  defense,  held  in 
Chicago  Thursday: 

The  governors  and  state  councils  of  defense 
representing  the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota  and 
Wisconsin,  have  meet  this  23d  day  of  August, 
1917,  in  conference,  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  for 
the  splendid  work  he  has  already  accomplished  for 
situation.  The  conference  unanimously  agreed 
upon  the  following :  .  •  r  < 

1.  We  express  our  great  appreciation  of  the 
promptness,  dispatch  and  thoroughness  with  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  acted.  We 
convey  to  the  President  our  deepest  recognition  of 
th  splendid  work  h  has  already  accomplished  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation  and  all  its  people,  in 
fixing  a  schedule  of  maximum  prices  at  which 
bituminous  coal  shall  be  sold,  f.  o.  b.  mine,  and  in 
this  way  he  has  taken  the  initial  step  to  avert  a 
calamity  which  threatened  the  country  with  dire 
results  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  also 
would  certainly  have  brought  disaster  to  the 
American  people  and  their  industries.  The  prices 
fixed  by  the  President  are,  as  his  proclamation 
announces,  provisional  only.  Those  prices  are 
very  generous  to  the  operators  and  allow  them  a 
wide  and  liberal  margin  of  profit,  but  as  the  prices 
are  “provisional  only,”  adequate  and  just  changes 
can  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  meet  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions. 

The  President  further  announced  in  his  procla¬ 
mation  that  subsequent  measures  would  be  adopt¬ 
ed  to  govern  supply  and  distribution  of  coal  and 
the  prices  to  be  made  by  the  middlemen  and  the 
retailers.  In  order  to  further  convey  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  views  of  this  conference,  and  to  assist 
him  in  promptly  adopting  further  needed  measures 
and  in  supplement  to  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
this  conference  on  the  16th  inst.,  a  copy  of  which 
was,  on  the  same  date,  wired  to  him,  we  further 
resolve  as  follows ; 

2.  That  every  possible  means  be  employed  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  coal  to  the  maximum 
capacity  of  the  mines  and  to  increase  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  afforded  for  the  carriage  of  the  coal 
to  destination  by  making  an  allotment  of  coal  cars 
to  the  coal  fields  which  will  be  adequate. 

A  number  of  the  northwestern  states,  notably 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  the  two  Da¬ 
kotas,  are  sure  to  experience  a  coal  famine  unless 
the  transportation  facilities,  during  the  period  of 
lake  navigation,  be  immediately  increased  so  as  to 
meet  the  existing  emergency.  Those  northwestern 
states,  unless  supplied  with  their  coal  needs  within 
the  next  ninety  days,  when  such  navigation  closes, 
will  be  unable  to  produce  and  distribute  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation  at  large  and  our  allies  the 
necessary  food  products  which  they  are  capable 
of  producing.  In  these  named  northwestern  states 
the  supply  of  coal  now  on  hand  is  a  very  small 
fraction  of  what  will  be  needed  to  carry  these 
states  through  the  winter.  In  this  connection,  the 
adoption  of  an  appropriate  method  for  the  requi¬ 
site  territorial  distribution  of  the  coal  supply  will 
be  found  of  Incalculable  value. 

We  recommend  that  the  price  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  be  immediately  fixed,  in  order  that  dis¬ 
tribution  may  be  made  equitably  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  priority  order  here¬ 
tofore  issued  by  the  government  be  amended  so  as 
to  include  a  provision  that  mines  now  or  hereafter 
having  coal  sold  for  delivery  or  consignment  to 
Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior  ports  shall  be 
furnished  with  a  car  supply  sufficient  to  promptly 
move  such  coal  to  Lake  Erie  ports. 

4.  We  recommend  to  the  states  that  they  use 
their  power  to  the  utmost  to  compel  the  prompt 
unloading  of  all  carloads  of  coal  received  within 
their  borders,  and  to  prevent,  so  far  as  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  during  the  presente  mergency,  the  use  of  coal 
cars  for  other  purposes  than  the  transportation  of 
coal. 

5.  We  recommend  the  immediate  appointment 
of  a  permanent  committee  of  thirteen,  composed 
of  one  from  each  of  the  states  represented  at  this 
conference,  the  duties  of  which  committee  shall 
embrace  the  investigation  and  consideration  of 
the  production,  transportation,  distribution  and 
price  of  coal,  and  that  that  committee  shall  tender 
aid  to  and  co-operate  with  the  appropriate  federal 
government  agencies. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  coal  operators  have 
national  and  state  organizations,  whose  purpose  it 
is  to  have  coal  prices  fixed  with  the  view  of 
benefiting  the  operators,  therefore  we  further  rec¬ 
ommend  that  said  committee  be  particularly 
authorized  and  directed,  in  order  to  protect  the 
consumers  of  coal,  to  keep  constantly  in  touch 


with  the  federal  agencies,  so  that  the  latter  may 
be  promptly  and  fully  advised  in  the  premises. 

6.  All  of  the  recommendations  made  in  these 
resolutions,  and  in  those  adopted  during  the  last 
conference  held  a  week  ago  with  reference  to 
bituminous  coal,  apply  with  equal  force  to  anthra¬ 
cite  coal. 

7.  Resolved,  further,  that  a  copy  of  these  reso¬ 
lutions  be  forthwith  telegraphed  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  copies  be  sent  to 
the  governors  and  state  councils  of  defense  of  the 
*different  states. 

Samuel  Insull,  Chairman. 

F.  H.  Ham  MILL,  Secretary. 


The  Commercial  Club 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  The  subject  of  coal  prices  has  been 
discussed  very  much  recently  in  our  community, 
both  publicly  and  privately;  and. 

Whereas,  The  subject  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  community  in  general,  as  well  as  to  a  great 
number  of  large  industrial  and  other  interests  in 
our  community;  and, 

Whereas,  Enormous  sums  of  capital  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  development  and  operation  of  our 
coal  fields;  and. 

Whereas,  We  regard  it  as  of  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  interest  of  capital  and  labor  and  the 
public  in  general  that  questions  involving  the 
interests  of  the  community  be  dealt  with  liberally 
and  broadly,  the  following  is 

Resolved:  First.  That  the  class  of  business  men 
of  our  city  who  control  the  coal  operations  ad- 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  23 — {Special  Tele¬ 
gram.) — President  Wilson  followed  his  proclama¬ 
tion  fixing  the  price  of  bituminous  coal  on  the 
night  of  August  21st  by  a  proclamation  issued  on 
the  night  of  August  23rd  fixing  the  price  of  an¬ 
thracite  coal,  the  prices  being  based  on  a  report 
made  to  him  by  the  federal  trade  commission.  As 
with  soft  coal  the  prices  were  ruthlessly  cut  and 
it  seems  certain  that  the  anthracite  operators  will 
meet  and  discuss  the  situation,  probably  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  In  connection  with  the  anthracite  proc¬ 
lamation  jobbers’  prices  on  both  hard  and  soft 
coal  were  fixed ;  on  soft  coal  fifteen  cents  a  ton 
and  on  hard  coal  twenty  cents  a  ton. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  proclamation  fixing 
the  price  of  jobbers’  commission  and  prices  on 
anthracite  coal,  the  proclamation  being  based  on 
the  lever  food  and  fuel  control  bill : 

The  following  regulations  shall  apply  to  the 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  price  and  margins  referred  to 
herein  shall  be  in  force  pending  further  investiga¬ 
tion  or  determination  thereof  by  the  President : : 
Jobbers’  Margins — 

1.  A  coal  jobber  is  defined  as  a  person  (or 
other  agency)  who  purchases  and  resells  coal  to 
coal  dealers  or  to  consumers  without  physically 
handling  it  on,  over  on  through  his  own  vehicle, 
dock,  trestle,  or  yard. 

2.  For  the  buying  and  selling  of  bituminous 
coal  a  jobber  shall  not  add  to  his  purchase  price 
a  gross  margin  in  excess  of  fiften  cents  per  ton 
of  2,000  pounds ;  nor  shall  the  combined  gross 
margins  of  any  number  of  jobbers  who  buy  and 
sell  a  given  shipment  or  shipments  of  bituminous 
coal  exceed  fifteen  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

3.  For  buying  and  selling  anthracite  coal  a 
jobber  shall  not  add  to  his  purchase  price  a  gross 
margin  in  excess  of  twenty  cents  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds  when  delivery  of  such  coal  is  to  be  ef¬ 
fected  at  or  east  of  Buffalo.  For  buying  and 
selling  anthracite  coal  for  delivery  west  of  Buf¬ 
falo  a  jobber  shall  not  add  to  his  purchase  a 
gross  margin  in  excess  of  thirty  cents  per  ton  of 
2,240  pounds.  The  combined  gross  margins  of 
any  number  of  jobbers  who  buy  and  sell  a  given 
shipment  or  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  for 
delivery  at  or  east  of  Buffalo  shall  not  exceed 
twenty  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds ;  nor  shall 
such  combined  margins  exceed  thirty  cents  per 
ton  of  2,240  pounds  for  the  delivery  of  anthracite 
coal  west  of  Buffalo.  Provided  that  a  jobber’s 
gross  margin  realized  on  a  given  shipment  or 
shipments  of  anthracite  coal  may  be  increased  by 
not  more  than  five  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 
when  the  jobber  incurs  the  expense  of  rescreening 
it  at  Atlantic  or  lake  ports  for  trans-.shipment  by 
water. 


jacent  thereto  are  not  such  as  would  impose 
unfair  and  unmerciful  prices  upon  the  consumer 
with  whom  they  have  done  business  for  years 
and  upon  whom  they  must  depend  for  their  trade. 

Second.  That  for  a  long  period  just  preceding 
the  present  prosperity  among  coal  operations  a 
depression  of  business  conditions  prevailed  caus¬ 
ing  enormous  losses  of  their  capital  and  turned 
out  of  employment  thousands  of  their  employes, 
causing  hardship  and  suffering,  a  condition  which 
the  public  was  not  called  upon  to  relieve  and  did 
not  volunteer  to  relieve,  and  that  as  a  natural 
result  when  business  of  every  branch  and  char¬ 
acter  is  now  prosperous  and  the  demand  for  this 
commodity  is  the  greatest  ever  known  in  the 
history  of  our  coal  operations,  we  may  naturally 
e.Kpect  the  public  to  undergo  in  some  measure 
such  expense  as  is  necessary  to  enable  labor  and 
capital  connected  with  the  coal  interests  to  enjoy 
their  share  of  the  general  prosperity.  Therefore, 
the  Commercial  Club  of  Knoxville,  composed  of 
its  jobbing  interests  and  of  the  business  men 
most  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
community  in  general  and  with  capital  variously 
invested  in  enterprises  of  all  characters  in  our 
community,  we  recommend  that  in  the  interest 
of  all  the  people  any  unnecessary  and  unfair 
agitation  should  be  discontinued,  and  warn  the 
community  that  a  continuance  of  an  attempt  to 
prejudice  the  public  against  an  enterprise  which 
is  of  such  vital  importance  in  the  community 
might  result  very  dangerously. 

We  are  firmly  of  the  belief  that  our  coal  oper¬ 
ators  will  deal  fairly  with  us  and  will  see  it  to 
their  interest  to  help  build  up  and  develop  all 
classes  of  business  to  which  they  are  related  in 
any  way  and  from  a  patriotic  standpoint  they 
will  fulfill  as  near  as  possible  all  functions  de¬ 
volving  upon  them  and  expected  of  them  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

H.  D.  Faust,  Secretary. 


Anthracite  Prices — 

4.  Effective  September  1,  1917,  the  maximum 
prices  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  free  on  board 
cars  at  the  mines,  for  the  grades  and  sizes  of 
anthracite  coal  hereinafter  specified  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  prices  indicated  in  paragraph  five  when 
such  coal  is  produced  and  sold  by  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  Lehigh  Coal 
&  Navigation  Company,  Lehigh  &  Wilkesbarre 
Coal  Company,  Hudson  Coal  Company,  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Company,  Scranton  Coal  Company,  Le¬ 
high  Valley  Coal  Company,  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co., 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron 
Company,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  Company,  Delaware,  Susquehanna  Coal 
Company,  Susquehanna  Collieries  Company,  Lyt- 
tle  Coal  Company,  or  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Coal  Com- 
pany. 

5.  The  grades  and  sizes  for  which  the  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  are  specified  are  as  follows :  White 
ash  anthracite  coal  of  the  grade  that  between 
January  1,  1915,  and  January  1,  1917,  was  uni¬ 
formly  sold  and  recognized  in  the  coal  trade  as 
coal  of  white  ash  grade;  red  ash  anthracite  coal 
of  the  order  that  between  January  1,  1915,  and 
January  1,  1917,  was  uniformly  sold  and  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  trade  as  coal  of  red  ash  grade,  and 
Lykens  valley  anthracite  coal  that  is  mined  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  Lykens  valley  seams  and  of 
the  grade  that  between  January  1,  1915,  and  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1917,  was  uniformly  sold  and  recognized 
in  the  coal  trade  as  coal  of  Lykens  valley  grade. 

White  ash  grade,  broken,  $4.55 ;  egg,  $4.45 ; 
stove,  $4.70 ;  chestnut,  $4.80 ;  pea,  $4. 

Red  ash  grade,  broken,  $4.75 ;  egg,  $4.65 ;  stove, 
$4.90;  chestnut,  $4.90;  pea,  $4.10. 

Lykens  valley  grade,  broken,  $5;  egg,  $4.90; 
stove,  $5.30 ;  chestnut,  $5.30 ;  pea,  $4.35. 

6.  Producers  of  anthracite  coal  who  are  not 
specified  in  paragraph  four  shall  not  sell  the 
various  grades  and  sizes  of  anthacite  coal  at 
prices  that  exceed  by  more  than  seventy-five  cents 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  free  on  board  cars  at 
the  mines,  the  prices  enumerated  in  paragraph 
five.  Provided,  that  any  producer  of  anthracite 
coal  who  incurs  the  expense  of  rescreenilig  it  at 
Atlantic  or  lake  ports  for  shipment  by  water  may- 
increase  the  price  thereof  by  not  more  than  five 
cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

7.  Producers  of  anthracite  coal  specified  in 
paragraph  four  of  these  regulations  shall  not  sell 
anthracite  coal  to  producers  of  anthracite  coal 
not  specified  in  paragraph  four. 

8.  Dealers  and  selling  agents  shall  not  sell  coal 
produced  by  the  producer  included  in  paragraph 
four  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  fixed  at  the  mine 
for  coal  producers  not  specified  in  said  paragraph. 

(Signed.)  Woodrow  Wilson. 
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Choosing  a  Course 

The  prices  fixed  by  President  Wilson  are 
as  distasteful  to  coal  operators  as  was  his 
act  of  ignoring  them  when  reaching  his 
price  decision.  They  will  consider  at  length 
what  they  should  do.  They  should  decide 
leisurely  because  any  act  of  theirs  must 
have  serious  consequences. 

They  may  attack  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law.  This  is  not  advisable.  In  the  first 
place  the  Supereme  Court  has  ruled  on  the 
principle  and  has  indicated  that  Congress 
may  take  such  action,  even  in  normal  times. 
Much  more  has  it  a  clear  right  so  to  act  in 
time  of  war.  To  attack  the  law  would  be, 
therefore,  merely  to  draw  down  criticism 
upon  coal  men  without  relieving  their  dis¬ 
tress. 

They  may  plead  for  higher  prices.  They 
might  even  get  them.  Indeed  this  course 
seems  justified  by  the  fact  that  in  certain 
districts  present  prices  do  not  return  out  of 
pocket  costs.  This  measure  is  of  question¬ 
able  value  so  long  as  Congress  is  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  mood.  That  is,  it  would  fix  the  burden 
upon  the  householder  alone.  The  powerful 
steam  user  would  go  free.  This  fact  by  be¬ 
coming  known  would  create  public  senti¬ 
ment  against  coal.  And  the  operator  would 
gain  nothing  for  the  profit  which  he  would 


thus  make  would  be  taken  from  him  in  the 
form  of  taxes. 

The  third  line  of  possible  action  makes 
the  strongest  appeal.  Under  the  Lever  law 
it  is  provided  that  if  the  operator  refuses  to 
work  under  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  latter  may  take  over  the  mines.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  for  the  operators  to 
go,  in  a  dignified  and  yet  firm  way,  to  the 
President  and  to  say  that  since  they  cannot 
operate  under  the  prices  he  has  fixed  they 
prefer  that  he  should  take  over  the  mines. 


The  Real  Danger 

The  politicians  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  short  memories.  We  are  cursed  with 
one  which  holds  details. 

For  instance,  we  recall  that  last  winter, 
a  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Evening  Post 
came  in  one  bitter  day  with  a  story  of  a 
family  on  the  north  side  which  had  a  stove 
but  no  coal.  The  cold  had  crept  in  and 
had  given  the  mother  pneumonia.  The 
younger  children  were  freezing  to  death. 
One  child  had  just  enough  strength  left  to 
scrawl  a  note  and  drop  it  in  the  post  box. 

It  is  an  awful  thing  when  the  people  run 
short  of  coal  and  when  conditions  of  that 
sort  result. 

Yet— 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  knew 
four  or  five  months  ago  that  there  was  then 
grave  danger  of  a  shortage  of  coal.  It  knew 
that  the  summer  was  the  time  to  provide 
against  it.  The  Commission  has  done  noth¬ 
ing  to  increase  the  supply.  It  allowed  the 
favorable  summer  time  to  pass  without 
action  on  shipping  more  coal  while  it  hag¬ 
gled  over  prices. 

The  governors  of  the  various  states  and 
their  councils  of  defense  knew  four  months 
ago  that  the  real  danger  was  of  a  shortage 
of  coal.  They  too  allowed  the  summer  to 
go  past  without  increasing  the  supply. 
They  too  frittered  away  the  summer  hag¬ 
gling  over  fifty  cents  a  ton  on  price.  All 
the  while  the  danger  crept  upon  the  people. 

Everyone  who  has  studied  coal  has 
known  the' cause  of  the  shortage.  It  was 
due  to  a  shortage  of  cars.  Everyone  has 
known  the  causes  of  the  car  shortage.  They 
were  the  shortage  of  engines  and  the  use 
of  coal  cars  to  carry  other  things.  Every 
regulator  of  coal  has  had  the  remedy  in  his 
own  or  in  a  nearby  hand.  No  one  has  ap¬ 
plied  that  remedy.  Instead,  coal  cars  have 
been  allowed  to  haul  other  things.  Eac- 
tories  which  should  have  been  making  en¬ 
gines  have  been  allowed  to  make  shells. 
Factories  which  should  have  been  making 
shells  have  been  allowed  to  make  pleasure 
cars  for  the  rich. 

And,  all  the  while  the  coal  shortage, 
pneumonia  and  death  crept  upon  the 
widows  and  the  poor  children  because  no¬ 
body  paid  any  attention  to  their  impending 
danger. 


Let  the  Nation  Answer 

When  the  mine  run  basis  was  adopted— 
that  is,  when  the  miners  began  to  be  paid 
for  the  screenings  as  well  as  the  lump  coal 
— the  editor  of  this  paper  said : 

“Today  it  costs  as  much  to  produce  one 
size  as  it  does  another.  Therefore,  unless 
all  buyers  pay  relatively  the  same  price, 
there  is  an  inequality  in  the  matter  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  burden  that  amounts  to  dis¬ 
crimination.  If  the  user  of  screenings,  for 
example,  pays  less  than  cost  of  production, 
the  user  of  lump  coal  must  pay  the  cost  of 
producing  his  own  fuel,  plus  part  of  the 


cost  of  producing  the  screenings,  plus  all 
of  the  profit  if  any — obtained  by  the  oper¬ 
ator.  This  is  manifestly  unfair  and  the 
principle  involved  is  immoral.” 

We  took  that  stand  ten  years  ago  as  to 
Illinois  coal  because  the  mine  run  basis  was 
first  established  in  that  state.  We  took  the 
same  stand  as  to  Ohio  coal  when,  three 
years  ago,  the  mine  run  law  was  enacted 
in  Ohio. 

_  The  question  is  not  new.  It  has  been  a 
vital  issue  for  years.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
meeting  of  coal  operators  in  the  La  Salle 
hotel  in  the  summer  of  1911.  One  of  those 
attending  was  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  then 
director  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines.  On  that  occasion,  the  editor  of  this 
paper  took  this  stand : 

“If  the  people  of  the  United  States  ever 
come  to  have  a  full  realization  of  the  irreg¬ 
ularity  of  coal  prices  and  the  cause  of  it, 
they  will  take  the  decision  of  coal  prices 
into  their  own  hands  and  will  do  it  in  a  day. 
They  will  end  this_  discrimination.  They 
will  compel  the  railroads  and  the  steam 
users  either  to  pay  what  it  costs  to  produce 
their  coal  or  to  mine  their  own  coal,  which 
is  the  same  thing.  The  nation  will  not  tol¬ 
erate  a  system  which  forces  one  class  of 
users  to  pay  part  of  the  fuel  bill  of  another 
group  of  users.” 

Even  before  that  time  the  editor  of  this 
paper  had  had  a  lively  dispute  with  some 
big  users  of  coal  on  precisely  this  point. 
Among  others  of  these  were  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Com¬ 
pany.  W^e  had  said  to  Mr.  Lind,  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agent,  and  to  Mr.  Gilchrist,  Mr. 
Insull’s  assistant,  that  it  was  unmoral  and 
unfair  for  that  public  service  corporation  to 
get  its  coal  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  when  it  was  known  that  the  isolated 
and  unprotected  buyers  would  be  forced  to 
pay  the  other  half  plus  the  full  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  their  own  coal,  plus  any  profit  the 
operators  might  be  able  to  get. 

The  reply  of  the  officers  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Edison  Company  to  this  suggestion 
was  made  over  the  signature  of  one  of  them 
in  the  columns  of  The  Black  Diamond. 
It  was  in  substance : 

“If  the  time  ever  comes  when  we  must 
pay  the  commercial  mines  as  much  as  cost 
of  production  for  coal,  we  will  mine  what 
we  use  from  our  own  mines  sunk  to  our 
own  coal  measures.  And,  as  for  paying  a 
profit  to  any  commercial  operators,  we 
never  will  do  it.  Our  own  stockholders  can 
absorb  any  profit  which  comes  from  the 
production  of  coal.” 

These  gentlemen,  at  that  time,  admitted 
frankly  that  the  practice  was  not  fair  to 
the  coal  operators  and  to  the  other  coal 
users.  But,  they  asked  what  coal  men  pro¬ 
posed  to  do  about  it.  Mr.  Gilchrist,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  ethics  of  it,  even  pointed  to  the 
fact  that,_  only  the  day  before,  he  had 
bought  thirty-five  cars  of  Illinois  screen¬ 
ings  at  $1  a  car  or  at  two  and  a  half  cents 
a  ton  at  the  mine.  He  admitted  that  it  had 
cost  $1.10  a  ton  to  produce  this  coal.  He 
knew,  therefore,  that  at  that  time  the  loss 
to  the  operators  was  $1.07^2  per  ton.  He 
knew  and  admitted  that  this  loss  would 
have  to  be  recovered  by  the  operator  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices  charged  the  unpro¬ 
tected  users  of  coal — the  householders. 
Even  so,  one  officer  of  the  Commonwealth 
Edison  Company  said  in  cold  blood ; 

“I  am  paid  a  salary  to  save  money  on 
coal.  I  am  going  to  earn  that  salary  and 
don’t  you  forget  it.  Therefore,  for  coal 
men,  the  sign  of  ‘welcome’  is  on  the  door 
mat.  I  am  even  thinking  of  having  it 
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printed  on  the  door.  You  see,  the  more 
coal  salesmen  who  come  in,  the  more  I  have 
to  play  with.  If  I  am  offered  ten  cars  and 
need  only  one,  I  can  pit  nine  against  each 
one  and  thus  I  get  the  price  down  to  where 
I  think  it  should  be.” 

He  was  brutally  frank.  He  was  going  to 
trade  the  coal  men  out  of  a  low  price,  no 
matter  who  had  to  pay  the  bill. 

For  ten  years  and  more,  we  have  been 
fighting  to  end  this  unmoral  pressure  on 
coal.  For  years  the  operators  have  been 
fighting  the  same  battle.  But  it  was  a  case 
of  duplicating  the  payment  of  rebates  on 
the  railroads.  The  operators  opposed  the 
system,  but  a  powerful  combination  of  coal 
buyers  stood  in  the  way.  They  could  force 
their  wills  upon  coal  because  they  knew 
that,  with  safety,  they  could  combine  to  at¬ 
tack  but  the  operators  could  not  unite  to 
resist.  The  operators  were  bound  by  the 
Sherman  law.  The  buyers  were  not. 

We  have  pleaded  this  matter  with  gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  They  ignored  the  sug¬ 
gestion.  Coal  men  have  pleaded  the  same 
cause  with  public  men  up  to  the  President. 
They. have  been  invited  to  return  home  and 
to  attend  to  their  own  business.  They  were 
told  that  the  government  was  not  in  the 
business  of  limiting  competition  to  secure 
profits  for  coal  operators. 

But  the  scandal  over  discriminatory  coal 
prices,  like  that  over  the  secret  rebate  on 
the  railroad,  had  to  come  to  the  surface. 
Sooner  or  later,  it  had  to  hit  the  purse  of 
the  common  people  and  to  hit  it  hard.  ^  It 
demanded  some  crisis  to  force  the  politi¬ 
cians  to  see  the  point.  But  today  they  see  it. 

The  matter  is  now  before  every  regulator 
of  coal  but  it  is  raised  in  most  pointed  fash¬ 
ion  before  Judge  Carter  in  Illinois.  Soon 
it  will  be  passed  on  to  the  coal  dictator  of 
the  Nation,  and,  sooner  or  later,  by  some 
one  in  power  the  question  will  have  to  be 
decided.  In  Illinois,  the  big  users  have 
jockeyed  the  coal  mines  into  a  position 
where  they  are  selling  steam  coal  at  a  loss. 
To  make  good  that  loss,  the  loss  plus  all 
of  the  profit  has  to  be  added  to  the  price 
charged  the  common  people.  And,  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  losses  this  year  are  big  and 
that  the  profits  asked  by  the  operators  are 
slightly  larger  than  usual.  That  makes  the 
public  burden  heavy.  The  politicians  have 
been  and  are  trying  to  lighten  that  load. 
They  are  now  trying  it  in  every  state  and 
in  the  national  capital.  The  more  they  try, 
the  harder  they  will  bump  against  this  old 
practice.  And  right  there,  the  old  scandal 
comes  out  into  the  open  for  popular  con¬ 
sideration  and  disposal. 

We  have  not  been  delegated  to  speak  any 
word  to  the  public  for  the  operators.  But 
we  know  enough  of  the  sentiments  of  coal 
men  to  venture  the  suggestion  that  any 
operator  would  surrender  his  war  profits  to 
be  assured  that,  in  peace  times,  this  old 
millstone  would  not  again  be  hanged  about 
his  neck. 


Expert  Regulators 

On  Tuesday,  Chicago  had  an  exposition 
of  expert  coal  regulation.  The  newspapers 
have  been  announcing  from  day  to  day  that 
the  coal  dictator  for  Illinois  would  surely 
announce  his  decision  on  coal  prices  the 
following  day.  On  Tuesday,  the  day  set  bv 
the  newspapers  for  the  decision  was  on  Fri¬ 
day  of  this  week. 

On  Tuesday,  however,  the  men  who  are 
prosecuting  the  coal  operators — and  the 
men  who  have  been  announcing  the  imme¬ 


diately  forthcoming  decision — were  hunting 
for  some  coal  man  who  would  tell  them  the 
exact  definition  of  the  various  sizes  of  coal. 

Last  week,  they  could  not  define  the 
word  “screenings”  or  the  term  “mine  run.” 
They  did  not  know  on  Tuesday  how  many 
other  sizes  there  might  be  ;  what  they  would 
be  called ;  or,  how  they  should  be  defined. 
Without  knowing  even  the  definition  of  the 
most  common  words  in  the  coal  business, 
they  still  felt  amply  able  to  regulate  the 
business  in  a  way  to  satisfy  everyone.  That 
is  some  regulation. 

The  Retailer’s  Problem 

The  coal  retailer  in  every  state  is  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  question : 

“The  Federal  Government  has  passed  a 
law  controlling  coal.  The  states  are  trying 
to  regulate  the  coal  business — some  through 
laws  and  others  through  regulatory  meas¬ 
ures  promulgated  by  officials  or  commis¬ 
sions.  Which  authority  shall  I  obey  since 
it  is  impossible  to  obey  both?” 

It  is  not  an  easy  decision  to  make.  The 
state  had  control  of  retail  coal  prior  to 
August  10,  1917.  It  will  have  control  of 
retail  coal  after  the  war.  The  state  has  a 
short  arm  now,  but  a  long  memory.  ■  Its 
politicians  are  jealous  of  their  powers  and 
easily  offended.  They  will  not  excuse, 
lightly,  the  retail  coal  dealer  who  opposes 
them  this  year.  They  will  even  plead,  in 
their  own  behalf,  the  most  convincing  legal 
powers  which  they  claim  to  hold  over  the 
retail  coal  business.  They  will  say  that 
these  are  their  inalienable  rights  and  can¬ 
not  be  disputed  without  danger.  In  the 
latter  respect,  they  will  speak  the  truth. 

Nevertheless  the  retailer  must  align  him¬ 
self  with  the  nation.  In  the  first  place, 
since  the  country  is  at  war,  the  nation  is 
supreme.  Congress  has  passed  a  law  to 
regulate  coal  which  is  definitely  and  finally 
a  war  law.  The  opening  sentence  declares 
it  to  be  such  and  prescribes  the  limit  of  its 
influence  to  be  the  period  of  the  war. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  nation  is 
clearly  supreme  and  the  state  politician  is 
an  obstructionist  and  the  enemy  of  the  na¬ 
tion  if  he  argues  or  acts  differently. 

In  the  second  place — and  this  principle 
has  never  been  adjudicated  as  it  must  be 
one  of  these  days — coal  is  essentially  an 
interstate  matter  and  should  be  subject  only 
to  federal  action.  Since  we  have  forty- 
eight  states  and  since  only  twenty-six  pro¬ 
duce  coal,  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  the 
state  were  supreme,  those  which  produce 
coal  would  have  the  right  to  deny  a  supply 
to  those  which  contain  and  hence  produce 
none. 

If  the  state’s  power  over  coal  cannot  be 
exercised  to  that  ultimate,  it  means  that 
the  state  control  is  limited  and  can,  in  times 
such  as  these,  be  eliminated. 

The  danger  to  the  retailer  of  lining  up 
behind  this  principle  is  great  nevertheless. 
The  nation  has  never  taken  any  interest  in 
coal.  It  has  practically  despised  it.  The 
nation  will  not  have  any  minute  authority 
over  coal,  after  the  war — unless  new  laws 
are  passed  meanwhile.  The  danger  of  the 
retailer  is  that  he  will  line  up  with  the  na¬ 
tion  which  will  not  protect  him  in  peace 
times  and  thus  will  offend  the  state  politi¬ 
cians  who  may  decide  to  punish  him. 

Thus  the  danger  of  the  natural  and  right 
line  of  action  is  great.  It  is  a  disgrace  that 
the  politicians  will  not  allow  the  retail  coal 
dealers  to  do  the  right  thing  without  fear 
of  little  and  mean  punishment  hereafter.  It 
suggests  a  radical  change  in  our  system  of 
government. 


Astounding  Egotism 

The  American  conception  of  democracy 
is  astounding  the  world.  Those  who  really 
understand  that  subject  realize  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  when  freed  from  a  system  by  which  a 
few  may  force  their  own  wills  upon  the 
many,  undertake  to  guarantee  that  no  one 
henceforth  will  be  allowed  to  force  his 
will  upon  others.  In  a  word,  democracy 
is  an  attempt  to  subordinate  the  individual 
good  to  the  common  good. 

In  America,  we  have  come  to  express  a 
different  conception  of  it.  The  young  man, 
interested  mostly  in  the  satisfaction  of  his 
desires,  does  not  hesitate  to  ask  society  to 
abandon  its  moral  code  that  he  may  do  as 
he  pleases  with  legal  sanction.  The  lawyer 
does  not  hesitate  to  ask  people  to  vacate 
their  rights  to  cheap  and  easily  acquired 
justice  that  he  may  be  assured  a  handsome 
income  and  great  power  by  placing  his  in¬ 
terpretation  upon  our  laws.  The  man  with 
a  personal  notion  about  what  constitutes 
true  religion  does  not  hesitate  to  advocate 
the  complete  abandonment  of  established 
churches  that  his  idea  may  prevail.  And 
the  politician  does  not  hesitate  to  ask  that 
whole  industries  shall  submit  themselves  to 
ruinous  bureaucratic  domination  that,  by 
having  brought  that  about,  he  may  win  the 
next  election. 

In  a  word,  individual  selfishness  has  gone 
the  route  in  expressing  itself  to  the  discom¬ 
fort  of  others.  Ours  is  no  longer  a  democ¬ 
racy,  even  in  name.  It  is  merely  a  pliable 
form  of  government  which  can  be  moulded 
to  the  liking  of  the  most  powerful — mean¬ 
ing  the  most  numerous — group  in  the  body 
of  the  people. 

This  selfishness  has  taken  a  most  as¬ 
tounding  turn.  Men  with  no  marked  ca¬ 
pacity  for  doing  anything  in  particular  and 
who  have  done  nothing  to  warrant  public 
confidence,  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  that  they 
be  put  in  the  most  responsible  of  positions. 
They  say  with  a  frankness  which  is  amaz¬ 
ing,  that  they  will  solve  any  question  which 
comes  to  the  attention  of  the  nation. 

To  illustrate  by  speaking  of  the  one  thing 
we  know  about.  Men  who  have  proved  in¬ 
capable  of  even  earning  a  decent  living  and 
who  haven’t  the  confidence  of  the  clerks  in 
their  own  offices,  have  come  into  our  office 
recently  to  declare  that  they  are  exactly 
qualified  for  the  position  of  coal  dictator 
of  America.  They  do  not  hesitate  a  mo¬ 
ment  before  saying  that  they  could  handle 
an  industry  which  America’s  greatest  finan¬ 
ciers  have  all  but  ruined  themselves  in  try¬ 
ing  to  master. 

And,  at  this  minute  when  the  nation  is 
confronted  by  the  danger  of  the  greatest 
coal  disaster  that  any  people  ever_  faced, 
some  men  are  clamoring  for  the  position  of 
coal  dictator  who  have  never  been  in  a  coal 
mine,  have  never  lived  in  a  mining  district 
and  who  have  not  even  a  passing  or  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge  of  the  industry. 

We  have  seen  some  astounding  things  in 
our  time.  Nothing  to  equal  this  presump¬ 
tion  has  ever  presented  itself.  W’e  can  only 
say  it  is  of  a  piece  with  American  egotism 
and  with  that  spirit  which  is  willing  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  individual  at  the  expense  of  the 
mass.  In  such  willingness  to  exploit  the 
nation  for  the  good  of  the  individual  the 
true  spirit  of  democracy  is  killed.  In  its 
place  comes  this  spirit : 

“I  have  nothing  to  lose.  I  am  out  noth¬ 
ing  if  I  fail.  The  people  may  suffer  but — 
oh,  la,  la.  But  if  I  succeed,  see  what  I 
win !” 
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THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 


A  Woodstock  Pioneer 

Nearly  every  one  of  us  will  agree  that  forty- 
two  years’  experience  in  the  devious  ways  of  the 
coal  customer  are  about  enough.  None  of  us  will 
seriously  object  to  the  statement  that  when  the 
fourth  decade  is  passed  in  the  service  it  is  time 
to  take  things  a  little  bit  easier. 

Tliere  is  in  Woodstock,  Ill.,  a  veteran  in  the 
person  of  A.  F.  Field,  who  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  pioneer  coal  merchant  in  that  hustling 
little  city  of  typewriter  factories.  He  has  been 
in  the  business  for  forty-two  years  and  is  still 
active  as  one  of  the  town’s  leading  dealers. 

Mr.  Field  is  nearing  the  eighty  mark  as  far  as 
mere  years  are  concerned,  but  from  his  conversa¬ 
tion  and  mental  attitude  toward  things  of  the 
moment  he  is  not  nearly  that  old.  He  is  intensely 
interested  in  the  great  war  and  the  events  trans¬ 
piring  at  the  nation’s  capitol.  His  comments  and 
criticisms  are  keen  and  betray  an  amazing  fund 
of  information  culled  from  much  reading  and 
delving  into  the  problems  of  his  time.  He  has 
an  interesting  store  of  reminiscences  of  the  times 


A.  F.  Field  and  his  office 


and  men  of  by-gone  days  and  can  talk  entertain¬ 
ingly  of  the  days  when  railroading  was  a  new 
occupation.  He  saw  the  stakes  driven  which 
marked  the  then  new  right  of  way  of  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  Railway.  This  road  he  later 
served  as  station  agent  at  Woodstock.  In  those 
days  the  agents  were  permitted  to  have  side  lines 
and  he  chose  coal  to  eke  out  the  income.  This 
side  line  soon  grew  to  such  proportions  that  he 
abandoned  the  railroad  and  devoted  his  time  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  fuel  business. 

His  official  home  is  a  little  frame  structure 
which  is  scrupulously  clean  as  are  the  premises 
surrounding  it.  His  bins  and  storage  spaces  are 
located  immediately  behind  the  office  and  adjacent 
to  the  tracks  of  the  railroad  with  which  he  served 
his  apprenticeship  in  business. 

Of  late  his  eyes  have  been  giving  him  consider¬ 
able  trouble  and  he  is  seriously  contemplating  his 
retirement.  As  he  says  “Forty-two  years  in  the 
game  are  enough.” 


Monthly  Coal  Movement 

The  following  statement  of  carloads  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  that  originated  on  ninety  railroads 
and  of  beehive  coke  on  eighteen  roads  in  July, 
1917,  is  compiled  from  reports  received  by  the 
Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
by  noon,  August  1.5,  1917 : 

Comparative  Figures  Rased  on  Reports  for  July, 
1917 

July, 

1917. 

Number  of  working  days  .  25 

(’arloads  of  bituminous  coal 
originating  mainly  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  districts:  Central 

Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
New  River  and  Pocahontas 
fields  of  West  Virginia  and 

Virginia  (9  roads)  . 174,541 

Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 

and  Michigan  (15  roads) . 110,73.7 

Eastern  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia  (except  New  River 
and  Pocahontas  fields)  (12 

roads)  . 182,474 

.Mabama,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia 

(5  roads)  .  22,962 

Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Western 

Kentucky  (24  roads)  . 178,615 


June, 

1917. 

26 

July, 

1916. 

25 

181,040 

169,151 

113,062 

102,267 

178,177 

168,125 

23,072 

18,939 

179,776 

96,941 

Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas 

(12  roads)  . 

Rocky  Mountain  States,  North 


(iarloads  of  beehive  coke  (18 


46,061 

» 

49,915 

38,543 

! 

48,979 

56,492 

41,278 

764,965 

781,534 

635,244 

83,349 

83,058 

74,799 

_  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  shipments  of 
bituminous  coal  on  these  roads  in  July,  1917,  com¬ 
pared  with  June,  1917,  of  16,569  cars,  or  2.1  per 
cent,  but  an  increase  compared  with  July,  1916,  of 
129,721  cars,  or  20.4  per  cent.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  but  twenty-five  working  days  in  July,  1917, 
and  twenty-six  working  days  in  June,  1917.  The 
average  loading  in  July  was  30,599  cars,  compared 
with  30,059  in  June.  The  increase  in  average 
daily  loading,  which  is  the  true  index  of  the  rate 
of  production,  was  540  cars,  or  1.8  per  cent,  in 
July,  1917,  over  June,  1917.  The  number  of  work¬ 
ing  days  in  July,  1916,  was  the  same  as  in  July, 
1917,  and  the  total  of  cars  loaded  in  these  months 
therefore  gives  a  direct  comparison.  There  was 
an  increase  in  the  average  daily  loading  in  all  dis¬ 
tricts  shown  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  an  actual 
increase  in  the  number  of  cars  loaded  in  July, 
1917,  compared  with  June,  1917,  in  the  low-vola¬ 
tile  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
West  Virginia,  and  in  eastern  Kentucky  and  the 
high-volatile  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia.  The 
most  notable  increase  in  the  total  shipments  in 
July,  1917,  compared  with  July,  1916,  was  from 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  western  Kentucky.  It 
amounted  to  eighty-four  per  cent.  The  ninety 
roads  whose  figures  are  included  in  this  statement 
originated  90.6  per  cent  of  the  total  railroad  ship¬ 
ments  of  bituminous  coal  loaded  at  the  mines  in 
1916,  or  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  total  produc¬ 
tion.  The  combined  figures  of  bituminous  coal 
and  beehive  coke  loaded  on  the  roads  included  in 
this  statement  represent  eighty-five  per  cent  of 
the  total  bituminous  coal  mined  in  1916.  Daily 
reports  received  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  June 
and  July  from  roads  originating  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  bituminous  coal  loaded  show  that 
the  maximum  rate  of  production  was  reached  in 
the  first  half  of  July  and  has  been  declining  since 
that  time. 

The  shipments  of  beehive  coke  in  July,  1917, 
increased  0.4  per  cent  over  June,  1917,  and  11.5 
per  cent  over  July,  1916. 


Weekly  Coal  Report 

Weekly  report  on  the  production  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  and  the  causes  of  loss  of  working 
time,  compiled  by  the  Geological  Survey,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  August  18,  1917. 

Continuing  its  downward  course,  the  ratio 
of  tonnage  produced  to  full-time  output  de¬ 
clined  sharply  in  the  week  ended  August  4. 
Nearly  900  mines,  representing  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  output  of  the  country,  produced 
in  the  aggregate  72.8  per  cent  of  their  com¬ 
bined  full-time  capacity,  as  limited  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  labor  force.  The  figure  is  not  only  less 
than  that  of  the  previous  week  (75.1),  but  falls 
almost  as  low  as  that  of  the  slack  week  of 
June  30.  The  decline  in  production  was  sharp¬ 
est  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the  southern  Ap¬ 
palachians;  in  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania 
an  exceptionally  favorable  car  supply  caused 
an  increased  output. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  PRESENT  FULL-TIME  OUTPUT 

PRODUCED  IN  CERTAIN  STATES  BY  ALL 
OPERATORS  MAKING  WEEKLY  REPORTS 
Per  Cent  of  Full-Time  Output  Produced  in  Week  Ended: 


Iowa  .  87.5  83.7  84.8  79.2  89.9  86.4  87.3  87.5 

Illinois  .  78.1  76.7  72.7  79.6  79.5  77.1  76.0  72.6 

Indiana  .  71.9  68.3  69.5  73.0  73.0  69.3  67.8  60.5 

Ohio  .  84.1  70.5  65.5  75.3  69.3  69.2  69.4  73.7 

Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  .  74.2  75.5  72.3  75.4  78.6  77.9  76.3  78.1 

Southwestern  Vir¬ 
ginia  .  76.9  85.6  89.6  88.2  91.9 

Eastern  Kentucky 

and  Tennessee..  78.1  63.2  72.8  75.0  78.4  81.0  82.6  68.6 

Alabama . .  91.4  88.4 

Kansas  and  Mis¬ 
souri  .  70.2  74.5  85.6  78.0  78.2  69.5  69.4 

Oklahoma  and  Ar¬ 
kansas  .  66.1  61.6  75.7  69.2  79.0  63.4 


Total  reporting 

from  beginning  77.2  73.9  72.5  77.2  77.9  76.0  75.1  72.8 
Reports  of  cars  of  coal  loaded  on  roads  rep¬ 
resenting  more  than  half  of  the  shipments  in 
the  United  States  given  in  the  following  table 
show  a  gain  of  nearly  3.5  per  cent  in  the  week 
ended  August  11,  compared  with  the  week 
ended  August  4  in  all  districts  except  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Ohio.  The  largest  gains  were 
in  the  southern  Appalachians  and  Alabama 
and  in  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  average  daily 


loading  on  these  roads  in  the  second  half  of 
July  was  2.5  per  cent  less  and  in  the  first  half 
of  August  was  9  per  cent  less  than  in  the  first 
half  of  July. 

CARLOADS  OF  COAL  ORIGINATING  ON  PRINCI¬ 
PAL  COAL-CARRYING  ROADS 
Week  Ended: 


District 

Alabama,  East¬ 
ern  Kentucky 
and  Eastern 
Tennessee  .  .  7,203  9,539 

Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Western 

Kentucky  ...14,882  18,047 
Pennsylvania 

and  Ohio.  ..  .38,718  44,384 
West  Virginia 
and  Virginia 
smokeless  ...10,155  10,896 
West  Virginia 
and  Virginia 
high  volatile.  14,507  17,616 
West  of  the 

Mississippi  .  .  1,402  1,708 


_  *  _  II 

be 

-S,  <  < 

8,794  9,415  7,579  8,565 

17,923  16,766  14,452  15,864 
44,372  44,180  41,397  41,201 

10,709  10,733  10,212  10,261 

16,652  17,860  16,648  17,426 
1,704  1,813  1,794  1,858 


Total  . 86,867  102,190  100,154  100,767  92,082  95,175 


*  Five-day  week. 

In  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the 
operations  of  mines  reporting  causes  of  lost 
time,  representing  between  one-third  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  production  of  the  country,  the 
statistics  for  Iowa  are  published  for  the  first 
time.  While  in  the  United  States,  as  a  whole, 
car  shortage  continues  to  levy  the  heaviest  toll 
of  the  full-time  output,  in  Iowa  a  dull  market 
is  the  principal  factor  limiting  production. 
Lack  of  orders,  first  noticeable  in  the  week 
ended  July  21,  caused  a  loss  of  7.1  per  cent  of 
the  full-time  capacity  during  the  week  of  Au¬ 
gust  4.  The  existence  of  free  coal  so  near  the 
seat  of  a  threatened  scarcity  in  the  Northwest 
deserves  the  attention  of  consumer  and  dealer 
alike. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  FULL-TIME  OUTPUT  PRODUCED 
AND  LOST  FOR  PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  BY 
ALL  MINES  REPORTING  CAUSES 
OF  LOST  TIME 

Lost  on  account  of: 


District  and  week: 


y  ^  «  o 


o 


u  c 

o  cr 


July  21 . 86.4  13.6  2.4  7.0  3.1  1.0  .. 

July  28 . 87.3  12.7  1.5  2.8  2.1  6.3 

Aug.  4 . 87.5  12.5  1.0  1.0  1.7  7.1  1.6 

Illinois: 

July  21 . 75.1  24.9  17.2  3.1  1.0  0.3  3.2 

July  28 . 73.7  26.3  16.6  5.1  2.8  ..  0.1  1.7 

Aug.  4 . 73.9  26.1  18.4  4.3  1.2  ..  1.7  0.4 

Indiana: 

July  21 . 69.3  30.7  20.3  2.7  7.7  . 

July  28 . 67.8  32.2  19.5  4.4  8.3  . 

Aug.  4 . 60.5  39.5  25.6  6.4  7.4  0.1 

Ohio : 

July  21 . 69.2  30.8  22.1  2.0  6.7  . 

July  28 . 69.4  30.6  18.7  5.0  4.8  ..2.1 

Aug.  4 . 73.7  26.3  19.0  2.4  3.9  1.0  .. 

Pittsburgh  District: 

July  28 . 79.9  20.1  12.4  3.7  3.8  ..  0.1 

Aug.  4.... . 81.4  18.6  6.2  8.0  3.9  ..  0.6 

Irwin  Gas  Field: 

Tuly  28 . 69.5  30.5  3.4  26.3  0.5  ..  0.3  .. 

Aug.  4 . 74.3  25.7  3.0  21.2  1.5  . 

Freeport  Thick 
Vein: 

July  28 . 96.8  3.2  2.2  0.8  0.2  . 

Aug.  4 . 90.9  9.1  5.1  2.6  1.4  . 

Southeast  Virginia: 

July  21 . 89.6  10.4  0.4  8.8  1.2  . 

Tuly  28 . 88.2  11.8  1.7  9.6  0.5  . 

Aug.  4 . 91.9  8.1  1.3  6.3  0.5  . 

Alabama: 

July  28 . 91.4  8.6  4.3  1.0  2.7  ..  0.5  0.1 

Aug.  4 . . . 88.4  11.6  5.4  4.5  1.6  ..  ..  0.1 

Kansas  and  Mis¬ 
souri: 

July  21 . 78.2  21.8  12.5  6.3  3.0  . 

Tuly  28 . 69.5  30.5  17.6  10.9  1.9  ..  0.2  .. 

Aug.  4 . 69.4  30.6  14.0  12.7  3.9  . 

Oklahoma  and 

Tuly'^''2lf^*'. . 69.2  30.8  20.1  4.2  4.4  ..  1.3  0.8 

Tuly  28 . 79.0  21.0  11.4  6.1  3.1  ..  0.4  .. 

Aug.  4.... . 63.4  36.6  16.5  9.9  10.2  . 

Total  reporting 
causes  of  loss: 

July  28 . 75.7  24.3  13.9  5.5  3.8  0.1  0.5  0.4 

Aug.  4 . 75.8  24.2  13.6  6.2  3.4  0.2  0.7  0  1 

Prepared  by  C.  E.  Lesher. 


The  Mitchell  King  Company  of  214  Collins 
street,  Joliet,  Illinois  has  purchased  the  business 
of  O.  B.  Benson  of  that  city.  The  officers  of  the 
INIitchell.  King  Company  are,  H.  J.  Mitchell,  pres¬ 
ident,  H.  W.  King,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  and  E.  E.  M’olcott,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  also  president  of  the  Joliet 
Warehouse  and  Transfer  Company  and  the  H.  J. 
Mitchell  Company  all  of  Joliet. 


The  A.  O.  Thompson  Lumber  Company  of 
Kansas  City  recently  leased  to  the  B.  &  O.  Coal 
Company  a  portion  of  the  office  and  yard  of  the 
former  j.  W.  Merrill  Lumber  Company. 
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General  Review 

The  Coal  Industry  Is  Disheartened  and 

Confused  by  Political  Action  at  the  Most 
Critical  Time  as  Far  as  Supply  Is  Con¬ 
cerned 

The  one  big  fact  confronting  the  American 
people  today  is  that  the  coal  trade  has  been 
disheartened  and  confused  by  the  character  of 
political  action  within  the  week.  Since  this  comes 
on  the  even  of  the  greatest  danger  that  ever 
confronted  the  nation  as  far  as  coal  supply  is 
concerned,  the  situation  must  be  described  as 
grave. 

The  coal  industry  has  not  been  thrown  into 
the  dumps  by  the  loss  of  prospective  revenue. 
That  was  a  foregone  conclusion  some  weeks  ago. 
It  has  been  influenced  far  more  by  the  fact  that 
the  most  conscientious  efforts  to  help  have  been 
discredited  and  mocked  by  the  officers  of  the 
government  they  have  been  trying  to  serve  and 
by  the  press  of  the  country  they  have  been  trying 
to  save  from  the  dangers  of  a  coal  famine.  Added 
to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  final  representative 
of  the  nation  has  reached  his  decision  without 
consulting  one  of  them,_  or  even  extending  to 
them  any  of  the  courtesies  which  are  so  cheap 
and  so  easy.  Because  of  these  various  things, 
the  coal  people  have  lost  heart  for  the  big  and 
biudensome  work  which  is  ahead  of  them  this 
winter.  We  have  never  seen  a  time  when  the 
industry  was  so  devoid  of  enterprise. 

This  comes  at  a  time  when  the  dangers  of  the 
nation  have  grown  into  alarming  proportions. 
The  labor  situation  is  far  from  quiet,  as  nearly 
every  state  reports  some  trouble  of  more  or  less 
consequence.  In  addition,  some  of  the  eastern 
railroads  are,  in  midsummer,  as  badly  congested 
as  they  were  in  midwinter  last  year.  Embargoes 
and  restrictions  on  the  movements  of  cars  are 
down  more  tightly  now  than  has  ever  been  the 
case  in  summer.  And  the  supply  of  coal  is 
moving  through  to  destination  at  alarmingly  slow 
rates.  With  their  difficulties  piling  up  on  thern, 
the  operators  are  trying  to  work  under  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  thorough  discouragement.  The  promised 
result  on  the  people  is  not  pleasant  to  contem¬ 
plate. 

This  week  the  President  issued  his  proclamation 
fixing  the  war  prices,  which  are  about  a  dollar 
under  the  conference  prices,  on  the  average. 
It  is  now  said  in  some  districts  that  the  small 
mines  will  retire,  leaving  only  the  larger  ones 
to  try  to  carry  the  burden.  Those  larger  mines 
have  most  of  their  output  closed  on  contract. 
Other  districts  cannot  operate  for  long  under  the 
new  prices,  since  they,  with  the  undisturbed  con¬ 
tracts,  net  the  operators  a  loss.  All  of  these 
things  considered,  the  prospect  is  not  pleasing 
and,  in  fact,  the  outlook  is  gloomy.  The  situation 
is  complicated  by  the  appeal  which  came  from 
Russia  this  week.  It  needs  locomotives  and  ad¬ 
mits  America  alone  can  supply  them.  At  the 
same  time,  the  only  cure  for  the  coal  shortage  in 
America  is  more  engines.  The  Government  will 
have  to  decide  whether  it  will  save  Russia  or  end 
the  coal  shortage  at  home. 


Chicago  Market 

Announcement  of  the  President’s  Prices  Dis¬ 
turbs  the  Trade,  Inserting  Confusion  and 
Leaving  Retailers  Especially  in  Doubt 

Office  of  The  Bl.\ck  Diamond, 
Chicago,  August  23. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  President  Wilson 
issued  his  proclamation  naming  the  prices  which 
are  to  apply  on  coal,  subject  to  change,  in  the 
various  districts.  These  prices  became  effective 
at  once.  They  apply  only  on  spot  coal,  since  a 
section  in  the  Lever  law  indicates  that  contracts 
arc  not  to  be  disturbed. 

This  threw  the  trade  into  instant  confusion. 
For  instance,  retailers  have  bought  some  coal  on 
contracts  at  higher  prices  than  those  named. 
This  coal  will  be  moving  through  to  them  until 
the  1st  of  next  April.  Other  and  competing  coals 
have  not  been  sold  on  contracts.  Deliveries  on 
the  new  basis  will  begin  at  once.  The  two  coals 
will  be  thrown  immediately  into  competition  with 
a  great  discrepancy  in  prices.  \\'hat  is  more  em- 
bar-assing  is  that  some  of  the  dealers,  expecting 
prices  to  come  down,  had  sold  coal  short,  expect¬ 
ing  t-j  cover  when  the  market  dropped.  They 
have  sold  enormous  quantities  which  they  cannot 
deliver  However,  they  are  still  hopefully  accept¬ 
ing  orders  at  those  lower  prices,  saying  to  cus¬ 
tomers  that  they  will  make  deliveries  when  the 


coal  arrives.  This  action,  in  a  sense,  fixes  the 
price  for  the  competing  concerns  which  have  the 
coal  to  deliver,  although  they  bought  it  at  much 
higher  figures.  Nothing  could  be  more  confusing. 

There  has  been  a  general  disposition  among 
small  users  of  coal  to  cancel  the  orders  previously 
placed.  These  intend,  in  a  day  or  so,  to  put  in 
their  orders  again  in  the  hope  that  they  will  save 
money  by  the  maneuver. 

The  all-important  question  is  as  to  the  supply. 
This  week  all  of  the  railroads  which  had  placed 
embargoes  a  week  ago  are  still  in  difficulty,  and 
they  have  been  added  to  this  week  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  which  was,  on 
Wednesday,  sending  out  notices  that  it  would 
have  to  restrict  its  car  movements  in  certain 
directions.  The  one  road  which  seems  to  be 
under  the  worst  congestion  is  the  Norfolk  & 
Western.  This,  in  some  instances,  is  taking  more 
than  two  weeks  to  move  coal  the  200  miles  from 
the  mines  to  Portsmouth.  The  other  roads  are 
in  about  as  bad  shape.  The  supply  of  eastern 
coal  is,  therefore,  extremely  light  and  the  supply 
is  about  limited  to  contract  requirements,  leaving 
nothing  for  the  spot  market. 

This  is  throwing  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
western  mines.  These  got  some  cancellations  of 
orders  placed  under  the  old  price  understanding. 
However,  the  orders  cancelled  today  are  renewed 
tomorrow,  with  the  net  result  that  the  mines  have 
been  clogged  with  business  which  will  keep  them 

News  Local 

George  W.  and  Mrs.  Reed  left  Washington 
late  last  week  for  a  vacation  at  Atlantic  City. 
]\Ir.  Reed  was  tired.  Mrs.  Reed  had  recently 
gone  through  an  operation.  Early  this  week 
complications  in  Mrs.  Reed’s  case  set  in  and  she 
died  suddenly  on  Wednesday.  The  body  was 
brought  to  Chicago  Friday  night,  and  the  burial 
will  be  held  at  the  home.  No.  7136  Luella  avenue, 
Sunday  afternoon.  Since  Mr.  Reed  has  the  re¬ 
spect  of  everyone  who  knows  him,  and  the  love 
of  those  who  know  him  well,  it  is  superfluous  to 
say  he  has  the  sympathy  of  the  trade. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold  has  been  in  Washington  all 
of  this  week.  He  returned  to  Chicago  on  Friday. 

C.  B.  Ebbert  of  the  White  Oak  Coal  Company 
will  go  to  Pittsburgh  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
coal  operators  which  will  be  held  at  the  William 
Penn  Hotel  next  Wednesday. 

Jack  Peabody  was  in  Washington  this  week. 
One  of  the  newspapers  said  that  he  went  there 
to  ask  his  father  to  quit  the  Washington  job  and 
come  home.  If  he  had  done  so,  F.  S.  would 
probably  have  spanked  him  and  sent  him  home — 
regardless  of  his  six  feet  of  athletic  young  man¬ 
hood. 

His  many  friends  were  greatly  shocked  and 
grieved  to  hear  of  L.  B.  Hagerman’s  death  Tues¬ 
day,  August  14,  at  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin.  “Bert,” 
as  he  was  familiarly  known,  had  been  connected 
with  the  O’Cara  Coal  Company  for  the  last  five 
years  as  traveling  salesman,  and  was  on  one  of 
his  periodical  trips  when  attacked  with  acute  in¬ 
digestion  and  died  while  being  taken  to  the 
hospital. 

T.  D.  Payne  won  a  life  membership  in  the 
Red  Cross  by  landing  low  net  for  thirty-six 
holes  in  the  monthly  tournament  of  the  Coal 
Trade  Golf  association  at  Flossmoor  last  Thurs¬ 
day.  His  net  was  152,  his  handicap  27.  The 
morning  handicap  against  par  went  to  E.  L. 
Hassenstein,  3  down.  The  afternoon  competition 
along  the  same  lines  was  won  by  H.  H.  Taylor, 
who  was  2  down.  Harry  W.  Redman  took  the 
George  C.  Koehler  trophy  for  choice  low  net  for 
eighteen  holes.  In  the  flight  contests  C.  J.  Flet¬ 
cher  was  low  in  class  A.  T.  A.  Marsh  in  class  B, 

T.  D.  Payne  in  class  C,  and  C.  P.  Thompson  in 
class  D.  The  heavy  rain  handicapped  the  players 
badly  and  scores  ran  ’way  above  average.  Quali¬ 
fiers  and  pairings  for  the  W.  C.  Hill  trophy;  E. 

L.  Hassenstein  vs.  H.  H.  Taylor;  H.  W.  Red¬ 
man  vs.  H.  A.  Huskey ;  N.  S.  Birkland  vs.  J.  A. 
Black;  N.  D.  Birkland  vs.  T.  D.  Payne.  E.  C. 
Franklin  trophy;  C.  P.  Thompson  vs.  E.  S. 
Smith ;  C.  J.  Fletcher  vs.  T.  A.  Marsh ;  S.  I.  Bab¬ 
cock  vs.  W.  C.  Hill ;  M.  J.  Reid  vs.  H.  H.  Small. 

In  his  budget  of  information  to  the  mem¬ 
bers,  N.  H.  Kendall,  commissioner  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  says:  “It 
has  come  to  the  attention  of  this  office  that 
some  of  our  members  engaged  in  the  retail 
business  are  receiving  their  full  quota  of  smoke¬ 
less  coal  and  in  some  instances  are  cramped 
for  storage  space  to  unload  the  coal  in  stor¬ 
age.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  some 
danger  of  some  dealers,  who  have  small  stor¬ 
age  facilities,  being  unable  to  take  their  coal. 


running  for  six  weeks  without  an  additional 
order. 

The  mine  strike  which  was  bothering  central 
Illinois  is  now  about  cleaned  up.  The  strike, 
which  started  in  the  southern  counties  and  in  the 
Bicknell  district  of  Indiana,  did  not  spread,  so  the 
labor  situation  is  fairly  well  in  hand.  The  car 
supply  that  was  easy  temporarily  has  begun  to 
tighten  again. 

The  prices  on  the  grades  commonly  handled 
in  Chicago  under  the  president’s  order  are : 


F.  0.  B. 

F.  0.  B. 

Somerset  County — 

Mines. 

Chicago. 

Prepared  sizes  . 

. $2,20 

$3.30 

Mine  run . 

.  1.95 

3.05 

Screenings  . 

.  1.70 

2.80 

Central  Illinois  Field — 

Prepared  sizes . 

.  2.20 

3.0C 

Mine  run . 

2.81 

Screenings  . 

.  1.70 

2.56 

Clinton,  Ind.,  Field — 

Prepared  sizes . 

3.17 

Mine  run . 

2.92 

Screenings  . 

.  1.70 

2.67 

Sullivan  and  Linton  Field — 

Prepared  sizes . 

. 2.20 

3.27 

Mine  run . 

3.02 

vSereenings  . 

.  1.70 

2.77 

Hocking — 

Prepared  sizes . 

.  2.60 

4.40 

Kanawha — 

Prepared  sizes . 

.  2.25 

4.30 

Smokeless — 

Mine  run . 

4.35 

Prepared  sizes . 

.  2.40 

4.60 

Eastern  Kentucky — 

Prepared  sizes . 

. 2.20 

4.25 

to  Chicago 

and  as  a  result  would  stop  shipments,  thereby 
depriving  this  market  of  the  coal.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  every  pound  of  coal  that  can  possibly  be 
had  for  the  Chicago  market  is  going  to  be  very 
necessary,  I  will  ask  that  dealers  who  may  be 
overburdened  with  a  supply  notify  this  office,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  find  a  ready  market  for  coal 
in  carload  lots.” 

Not  that  anyone  cares  a  great  deal,  but  to 
complete  the  record,  we  reproduce  herewith  the 
swan  song  of  Justice  Carter  as  coal  dictator  for 
Illinois.  Justice  Carter  read  this  statement:  “In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  fixed  the  prices  for  Illinois  and  other  states 
last  evening,  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  make  an 
announcement  of  my  findings.  Governor  Lowden 
has  repeatedly  stated  that  he  was  anxious  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  take  up  this  question  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  that  he  would 
co-operate  with  the  federal  authorities  in  every 
manner  possible  to  facilitate  a  speedy  decision  of 
the  question.  The  prices  fixed  by  the  president 
must  control,  and  on  account  of  interstate 
commerce  complications  federal  control  can  be 
much  more  effective  in  all  the  states  than 
any  control  of  the  matter  by  the  individual  states 
alone.  The  authorities  of  the  state  of  Illinois, 
including  the  state  council  of  defense,  have  been 
and  are  now  and  will  be  in  the  future,  ready  to 
assist  in  every  way  possible  to  co-ordinate  all  the 
instrumentalities — both  state  and  national — in  pro¬ 
ducing  and  distributing  all  the  coal  available,  not 
only  for  the  state  but  for  the  entire  country. 
From  the  time  that  I  was  appointed  on  this  matter 
I  have  been  in  full  accord  with  the  governor  as 
to  the  part  the  Federal  Government  should  take, 
and  it  has  been  the  farthest  from  the  desire  of  all 
concerned  to  hamper  or  impede  the  federal  au¬ 
thorities,  or  do  anything  that  would  delay  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  I  have  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  thought  an  investigation  of  this  character 
would  be  helpful,  rather  than  harmful,  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  and  am  still  of  that  opinion.  I  have  been 
greatly  assisted  in  reaching  my  conclusions  by  the 
earnest  efforts  of  the  representative  of  the  state 
council  of  defense.  Without  their  aid  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  conduct  anything  like  as 
satisfactory  an  investigation  as  has  been  had. 
I  am  sure  that  the  citizens  of  this  state  will,  in 
the  future,  if  they  do  not  now,  fully  appreciate 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  their  behalf  by 
the  state  council  of  defense.  The  prices  fixed  by 
the  president — while  liberal  to  the  operators — do 
not,  in  view  of  present  war  conditions,  require  the 
consumers  to  pay  unreasonable  prices  for  coal  at 
the  mouth  of  the  mine.  I  deem  it  proper  to  say 
that  the  prices  fixed  by  me  did  not  vary  widely 
from  those  fixed  by  the  president.  The  statement 
and  findings  reached  by  me  in  this  matter  will  be 
held  subject  to  be  presented  to  anyone  in  authority 
who  may  desire  to  have  the  benefit  of  our  investi¬ 
gation.  To  give  these  conclusions  to  the  public 
at  tlie  present  time  might  tend  to  defeat,  in  a 
measure,  the  very  object  of  this  investigation,  but 
I  am  sure  that  the  state  authorities  of  Illinois  will 
use  every  effort  to  assist  the  federal  authorities 
in  getting  the  largest  amount  of  coal  possible 
mined  and  distributed. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 

Users  of  Big  Lots  of  Coal  Rush  to  Cover 
on  Contract  at  High  Prices  Rather  I'han 
Trust  Political  Control  of  Coal 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
ir)02  Oliver  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  August  2.3. 

The  controversy  over  price  fixing,  now  set¬ 
tled  by  the  government,  with  still  a  possibility 
of  government  control  of  mines,  will  keep  con¬ 
ditions  disturbed  to  such  an  extent  that  there 
is  hardly  any  likelihood  of  the  supply  being 
bettered.  The  production  at  present  barely 
keeps  contract  shipments  going. 

Spot  coal  of  any  desirable  cpiality  seems  to 
be  out  of  the  market,  though  an  insistent  de¬ 
mand  continues.  A  large  steel  corporation  re¬ 
ported  on  Monday  that  they  had  sought  spot 
coal  from  forty-seven  separate  selling  sources 
and  that  they  had  only  succeeded  in  getting 
one  car  of  P.  &  L.  E.  slack  and  one  car  of 
Pan  Handle  slack,  while  their  inquiry  was  for 
10,000  tons  of  slack  and  0,000  tons  of  three- 
quarter  lump.  This  is  typical. 

The  question  of  government  price  fixing  has 
not  frightened  contract  buyers,  as  is  shown  by 
contracting  done  during  the  past  several  days. 
Consumers  evidently  are  trying  to  get  under 
cover,  even  at  today’s  prices,  rather  than  take 
chances  on  government  entanglements,  even 
at  lower  figures.  Many  new  contracts  have 
been  made  for  a  period  covering  up  to  April  1, 
1918.  Others  are  for  one  year  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

It  has  apparently  dawned  upon  the  whole 
country  that  coal  is  going  to  be  a  scarce  article 
at  any  price  the  coming  winter.  The  labor  sit¬ 
uation  is  only  secondary  to  the  car  supply. 
The  latter  averaged  only  about  thirty-five  per 
cent  the  past  week. 

Much  coal  from  mines  along  the  Mqnonga- 
hela  river  is  being  diverted  from  the  railroads, 
owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  shipping  condi¬ 
tions,  and  is  being  handled  by  water  altogether. 
A  few  years  ago  the  lower  river  trade  was 
the  big  feature  of  the  coal  trade  along  the 
Monongahela.  In  those  days  mines  depended 
on  demands  from  the  southern  markets  for 
business  and  the  deliveries  were  subject  to  the 
navigable  condition  of  the  Ohio  river.  The 
local  demand  is  so  heavy  that  very  little  coal 
is  now  being  shipped  south  of  Steubenville, 
Ohio. 

The  recent  warnings  sent  out  by  the  gas 
companies  relative  to  the  expected  shortage 
of  this  fuel  has  caused  many  of  the  larger  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  to  stock  coal. 

Pittsburgh  Nezvs  Items 

J.  W.  Emery  of  Washington,  Pa.,  has  sold 
239  acres  of  coal  land  in  South  Strabane  town¬ 
ship  to  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  for  $300 
an  acre. 

The  work  of  excavating  for  the  shaft  for  the 
Mathers  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  which  is  start¬ 
ing  a  plant  in  Morgan  township  on  the  More- 
dock  farm  near  Jefferson,  Pa.,  has  begun. 

Reports  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  say  John  D. 
Rockefeller  and  his  associates  are  buying  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  coal  lands  in  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  and  are  contemplating  building 
a  coal  carrying  road  to  the  sea. 

Bankruptcy  proceedings  were  filed  yesterday 
against  J.  V.  Thompson,  former  millionaire 
banker  and  coal  operator  of  Uniontown,  Pa. 
With  the  suit  was  filed  a  petition  by  Mr. 
Thompson  in  which  he  admitted  he  cannot  pay 
his  debts  and  expressing  his  willingness  to  be 
adjudged  bankrupt.  Three  creditors  filed  the 
bankruptcy  petition:  Waitman  H.  Conway 
and  Rolfe  M.  Hite  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  whose 
claims  are  $20,856.15  and  $12,941.43,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  Margaret  L.  Markle  of  West  New¬ 
ton,  Westmoreland  county.  Pa.,  whose  claim 
is  $1,535.55.  These  claims  are  exclusive  of 
two  promissory  notes  aggregating  $14,000,  filed 
by  Hite  with  the  Thompson  creditors  commit¬ 
tee,  which  has  been  striving  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  financial  diffi¬ 
culties.  It  is  said  these  proceedings  mean  only 
a  step  toward  ultimate  sale  of  all  his  holdings 
to  the  Louis  W.  Hill  syndicate  of  St.  Paul. 
If  Thompson  is  adjudged  bankrupt  the  syndi¬ 
cate  will  obtain  a  clear  title  with  more  ease, 
since  it  has  been  understood  that  the  unse¬ 
cured  creditors  will  receive  $5,000,000,  and  the 
Hill  syndicate  will  pay  all  interest  and  taxes 
due  on  the  holdings. 
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Indianapolis  Trade 

Indianai’olis,  Ind.,  August  23. —  (Special 
Correspondence,) — The  Indiana  coal  market  is 
in  a  disturbed  condition  and  naturally  so  be¬ 
cause  of  President  Wilson’s  decision  in  fixing 
jirices.  However,  operators  generally,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  are  liable  to  welcome  the  President’s  an- 
nouncment  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
ends  the  uncertainty  that  has  existed  for  the 
last  few  months.  It  also  should  put  an  end  to  the 
agitation  conducted  by  well  known  Indiana  polit¬ 
icians  who  were  advocating  radical  state  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  entire  coal  industry.  Many  Indiana 
operators  have  lieen  selling  coal  right  along  at 
prices  lower  than  the  federal  government  has 
fixed.  Considerable  speculation  exists  regarding 
the  fate  of  the  Brazil  block  operators  under  the 
new  arrangement. 

The  federal  Covernment  scale  applies  to  bitum¬ 
inous  coal.  Brazil  block  does  not  come  within 
that  range.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Brazil  block  operators  can  operate  under  the 
prices  fixed.  The  President  probably  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  Brazil  block  field  exists  in 
Indiana  but  the  matter  is  to  be  called  to  his 
attention. 

(iovernor  Goodrich  announced  immediately 
after  the  President  fixed  prices  that  no  special 
session  of  the  legislature  will  be  held  at  this 
time.  That  indeed  is  cheerful  news  to  the 
good  people  of  the  state.  In  a  public  statement 
Governor  Goodrich  said : — “I  am  certain  that  the 
people  of  Indiana  will  join  with  me  in  gratifica¬ 
tion  over  the  easement  of  anxieties  which  seemd 
to  be  making  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature 
imperative.  I  am  going  to  dismiss  the  special 
session  from  my  mind,  at  least  for  a  month,  and 
we  will  see  how  the  federal  Government  and 
the  operators,  middle  men  and  retailers,  proceed 
in  this  coal  matter. 

“There  are  other  matters  of  vital  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  state,  which  may  require  legislative 
action,  but  for  the  time  being  we  will  hold  them 
in  abeyance  and  it  may  be  that  the  special  session 
will  not  be  necessary  this  winter.  I  want  to  say, 
however,  in  this  connection  that  we  have  all  our 
measures  prepared  for  emergencies  arising  out 
of  coal  and  other  conditions,  and  that  we  are 
ready  for  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  any 
day.  All  that  is  necessary  now,  if  the  emergency 
arises,  is  for  the  call  to  be  issued.” 

Manufacturers  throughout  Indiana  were  op¬ 
posed  to  a  special  session.  They  took  the  ground 
that  the  federal  Government  could  regulate  coal 
as  far  as  regulation  is  necessary.  The  Indiana 
bituminous  operators  must  quote  the  following 
wholesale  prices  for  the  present : 

F.  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Mines  This  City 

Mine  run  .  $1.95  $2.50 

Domestic  lump  .  2.20  2.75 

Screenings  .  l-tO  2.25 

It  is  presumed  that  the  operators  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  charge  $2.20  a  ton  at  the  mines  for  egg, 
nut  and  inch  and  a  quarter  steam  coal,  al¬ 
though  some  doubt  exists  on  that  question. 

The  federal  Government  is  liable  to  work  a 
hardship  on  the  retailers  if  low  prices  are  fixed 
as  some  of  the  large  retailers  say  they  have 
their  yards  stocked  heavily  with  West  Virginia 
smokeless  coal  and  with  anthracite. 


Birmingham  Trade 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  August  23. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Buying  in  this  local  market  was 
more  active  the  past  week  perhaps  than  at  any 
previous  time  since  the  maximum  prices  were 
fixed,  and  steam  coal  was  in  good  demand.  The 
stroke  set  for  the  20th,  probably  stimulated  the 
trade  to  some  extent  and  consumers  tried  to 
get  a  few  days  supply  ahead,  but  with  little 
success,  as  production  has  declined  considerably 
the  past  few  weeks,  due  to  labor  unrest,  and 
the  supply  of  coal  above  contract  and  spot  busi¬ 
ness  booked,  was  very  short.  Railroads  were  the 
largest  buyers  in  the  spot  market  and  a  large 
aggregate  tonnage  was  taken  at  maximum  figures. 
The  maximum  quotations  of  $3.00  for  the  lower 
grades,  $3.50  for  medium  and  $4.00  for  Cahaba 
and  Black  Creek  are  secured  on  practically  all 
business  taken. 

Coke  maintains  its  strong  position  in  the  rnar- 
ket  and  is  in  good  demand.  Several  inquiries 
for  large  tonnages  have  been  declined  the  past 
week  by  producers  in  this  district  for  the  reason 
tliat  none  of  them  had  the  coke  to  take  care 
of  the  business.  Work  is  progressing  nicely  on 
the  by-product  ovens  of  the  Woodward  Iron  Corn- 
pany  and  they  will  be  placed  in  commission  _  in 
the  near  future,  as  well  as  700  or  800  bee  hive 
ovens  which  are  being  prepared  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  furnace  coke  for  home  consumption. 

There  was  a  large  loss  in  tonnage  at  the  coal 
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mines  for  several  days  preceding  the  date  for 
the  strike,  August  20,  and  although  all  miners 
who  had  become  affiliated  with  the  union  were 
urged  by  officials  of  their  organization  to  return 
to  work  pending  the  result  of  the  conciliatory 
efforts  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  W.  B.  Wilson, 
who  will  arrive  in  Birmingham  on  the  23rd,  for 
conferences  with  operators  and  union  leaders,  the 
response  on  the  part  of  the  miners  was  very 
dilatory  and  coal  production  was  seriously  affec¬ 
ted  Monday,  and  normal  working  forces  will  not 
be  obtained  at  many  of  the  mines  this  week. 
There  will  be  no  joint  conferences  between  the 
union  representatives  and  the  coal  operators,  the 
latter  having  positively  announced  that  they  will 
not  participate  in  any  such  meeting,  but  will 
meet  Mr.  Wilson  and  lay  before  him  their  side 
of  the  controversey,  “recognition”  being  the  trump 
card  of  the  union  demands  at  this  time.  Mine 
owners  are  emphatic  in  their  assertion  that  the 
“open-shop”  policy  will  be  maintained. 


Twin  Cities  Trade 

Minneapolis,  &  St.  Paul., — August  23. — (Spe¬ 
cial  Correspondence.) — Finally  the  word  has  come 
of  the  appointment  of  a  director  of  traffic  with 
authority  to  compel  priority  of  shipments,  and 
the  northwest  may  now  expect  to  receive  the 
necessary  tonnage  of  coal  to  keep  from  freezing. 
Members  of  the  coal  trade  have  been  hoping  for 
something  of  the  kind  to  be  done.  There  remains 
a  full  three  months  of  navigation.  The  present 
shortage  of  hard  coal  as  compared  with  a  year 
ago,  figuring  in  the  stock  carried  over,  is  about 
3.50,000  tons.  There  have  been  some  good  in¬ 
creases  shown  in  recent  cargoes,  and  if  they 
keep  up,  the  shortage  will  be  materially  cut  down. 
It  will  take  a  large  amount  of  shipping  to  entirely 
overcome  this  shortage  in  three  months,  espec¬ 
ially  as  there  is  also  a  shortage  of  soft  coal  of 
over  3,000,000  tons  to  be  made  up.  The  statistical 
shortage  is  close  to  3,500,000  tons  of  both  grades 
of  coal,  which  means  an  increase  of  1,000,000  tons 
a  month  to  give  the  same  quantity  on  the  docks 
for  the  northwest  that  existed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  of  1916-17.  Some  of  this  will  be 
offset  through  freer  deliveries  from  Illinois  fields. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  steam 
buyers  to  hold  back  for  lower  prices,  and  some 
have  done  so  to  some  advantage  for  the  demand 
for  quick  unloading  of  cars  has  resulted  in  an 
occasional  sacrifice  of  a  car  of  coal  to  get  it  un¬ 
loaded. 

Prices  on  eastern  soft  coals  have  been  on 
the  basis  of  $7.00  at  the  dock  with  a  number  of 
companies.  Illinois  coal  is  quoted  on  the  basis 
of  $3.50  at  the  mine. 

Twin  Cities  News 

The  grand  jury  about  to  convene  in  Minn¬ 
eapolis,  may  look  into  the  cost  of  coal,  it  is  said. 
Several  complaints  have  been  filed,  one  of  them 
by  a  flat  owner. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  the  state  of  Minnesota 
may  attempt  to  fix  a  reasonable  price  on  coal 
and  bread.  A  state  commission  is  now  conduct¬ 
ing  an  investigation. 

The  city  auditor  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  is  ad¬ 
vertising  for  bids  until  September  4  for  3,000  tons 
of  boiler  steam  coal ;  200  tons  Pocahontas  screen¬ 
ings  :  100  tons  nut ;  100  tons  stove ;  sixty  tons 
Hocking  lump. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway,  has  stored  quan¬ 
tities  of  coal  at  various  points  along  its  lines, 
to  be  prepared  for  winter.  Over  500,000  tons 
have  been  stored  at  different  points.  At  two 
nearby  suburbs  to  Minneapolis  there  are  a  total 
of  150,000  tons. 

The  state  board  of  control  of  Minnesota  insti¬ 
tutions  will  have  to  pay  an  increase  of  $250,000 
on  its  coal  bill  for  the  winter,  over  last  year. 
The  board  has  ordered  120,000  tons  of  coal,  prin¬ 
cipally  Illinois,  at  from  $2.75  to  $3.25  at  the 
mine,  against  as  low  as  eighty-five  cents  a  year 
ago. 

The  shipment  of  a  fleet  of  barges  laden  with 
coal  from  St.  Louis  via  the  Mississippi  river  to 
St  Paul,  resulted  in  the  delivery  of  about  2.500 
tons  of  coal  at  St.  Paul,  after  the  steamer  had 
used  coal  for  the  up  trip  and  had  retained  a 
quantity  for  the  down  trip.  The  trip  took  four¬ 
teen  days,  on  account  of  delays  from  fog,  waiting 
for  daylight  to  navigate  rapids  and  other  delays, 
but  it  can  be  made  in  considerabfy  less  time. 
It  is  regarded  as  quite  a  successful  trip.  The 
barges  return  with  iron  ore. 


The  capital  of  the  Riverside  Coal  &  Mining 
Companv  of  Camden,  Mo.,  has  been  increased 
to  $7,200. 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

The  Muddle  Over  Contracts  Continues,  but 
This  Is  Cleared  by  Reading  the  Law 
Which  Says  That  They  Are  to  Hold 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
702  Lyric  Building, 

Cincinnati,  O.,  August  23. 

The  message  of  the  President — his  ultima¬ 
tum  to  the  coal  men — has  been  received  by 
the  Cincinnati  coal  men  and  all  here  is  chaos. 
There  is  no  great  desire,  so  far,  shown  to 
oppose  the  political  dictum. 

Writing  on  .the  date  above  the  hope  is  that 
the  rule  of  President  Wilson  is  construed  to 
mean  that  former  contracts  stand  unannulled. 
From  this  basis  it  is  figured  that  those  who 
have  followed  business  judgment  and  signed 
up  at  higher  prices  will  find  it  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  supplies  they  will  receive.  Even 
the  lake  people,  bargain  seekers  that  they  are 
reputed  to  be,  it  is  said,  will  do  better  by  this 
than  to  refute  agreements  that  they  have  en¬ 
tered  into.  Retailers  are  late  entrants  into  the 
market.  They  can  still  be  cared  for  and  allow 
retail  prices  to  be  adjusted  in  accordance. 

Locally  the  retail  situation  sums  up  in  a 
peculiar  way.  For  years  the  local  distributor 
had  gas  as  a  contender.  He  has  argued  that 
it  is  cheaper  for  the  householder  to  use  coal. 
At  the  established  price  fixed  by  the  state 
($7.50  a  ton  for  smokeless)  gas  was  much 
cheaper  at  thirty  cents  a  thousand  feet.  A 
lower  price  fixed  by  presidential  order  on 
wholesale  and  retail  in  the  long  run  figures  out 
the  truth  of  the  argument.  The  state  figure 
would  have  been  disastrous.  The  war  cannot 
last  forever.  Of  course  this  is  a  geographical 
problem — one  that  has  to  do  with  Cincinnati 
alone.  It  does  not  apply  elsewhere. 

The  railway  situation  here  is  tense.  Backed 
up  between  here,  the  point  of  connecting  lines, 
and  the  mines  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
way,  are  9,000  cars  of  coal.  The  embargo 
against  the  lakes  is  still  in  force.  Western 
coal,  out,  is  taken  at  a  minimum.  Motive 
power  is  badly  needed.  It  shows  that  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  motive  power  sufficient  to 
swamp  in  connecting  lines.  Figures  given  The 
Black  Diamond  for  May,  June  and  July  show  that 
the  lakes  were  embargoed  thirty  to  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  working  time,  and  during  this  time 
heaven  and  earth  was  being  moved  to  get 
coal  to  the  fresh  water  ports! 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  in  as  bad  a  fix, 
except  that  this  railway  has  been  able  to  keep 
its  lake  business  open.  Movements  to  the 
west  are  still  under  hazard  and  advices  are 
still  to  the  effect  that  better  disposition  can  be 
made  in  the  east. 

Despite  the  daily  newspapers,  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding,  the  situation  in  the 
Kentucky  fields  has  not  changed  to  any  great 
degree.  The  day  by  day  purveyors  of  news 
had  it  in  bold  type  that  the  back  of  the  strike 
in  the  southeastern  fields  was  broken  by  a 
large  number  of  the  operators  giving  in  to 
the  demands.  While  there  has  been  a  goodly 
number  sign  up,  yet  these  have  not  been  the 
volume  producers  and  the  determination  to 
withstand  recognition  of  the  union  and  other 
noxious  demands  of  the  union  is  as  strong  as 
was  formerly. 

Cincinnati  News  Notes 

Capt.  E.  H.  Howe  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel 
Company  is  away  on  a  trip  to  the  north  of  the 
state  and  lake  ports. 

Volnay  Lay  of  the  Lay  Coal  Company  at 
Laporte,  Ind.,  was  one  of  the  retail  dealers  on 
the  ground  here  this  week. 

E.  E.  Squire  of  the  Ed  Squire  Company  of 
St.  Louis  dropped  off  here  for  a  talk  with 
local  men  while  en  route  to  the  east  on  Tues¬ 
day. 

Edward  Mancourt  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Company  and  others 
prominently  identified  with  the  eastern  offices 
of  that  corporation  were  here  late  last  week 
conferring  with  Thomas  H.  Richardson,  the 
local  manager. 

Because  of  the  strike  conditions  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  Kentucky  fields,  L.  H.  Stone,  local 
manager  for  the  office  of  Jewett,  Bigelow  & 
Brooks,  has  been  called  upon  to  go  to  the 
mines  controlled  by  that  corporation.  William 
Schilderdrink,  also  connected  with  the  office, 
was  down  to  these  mines.  Ed  Jewett  of  De¬ 
troit  was  here  the  latter  part  of  last  week. 


J.  A.  Witt  of  the  Zettlemeier  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cleveland  was  a  trade  visitor  of 
the  fore  part  of  the  week.  Mr.  Witt  was  try¬ 
ing  to  get  action  on  some  coal  that  has  long 
since  been  bought  but  has  been  slow  to  arrive 
in  the  Forest  City. 

Guy  B.  Woodruff  of  Chase  &  Woodruff, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  motored  over  here  from 
Indianapolis  the  beginning  of  the  week.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Tom  Fitzgerald,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  Indianapolis  office  of  the  con¬ 
cern. 

Frank  B.  Stewart  of  the  Winifrede  Coal 
Company  is  expected  at  the  local  offices  of  the 
company  later  on  in  the  week.  Mr.  Stewart 
has  been  spending  his  summer  with  his  family 
at  Ocean  Beach,  N.  J.  His  return  will  be 
suitably  noted  by  his  local  associates. 

Considerable  of  the  time  of  J.  H.  Briscoe  of 
the  J.  H.  Briscoe  Coal  Company  is  being  given 
over  to  the  Huntington  Bituminous  Land  & 
Engineering  Company,  in  which  he  has  an  ex¬ 
tensive  interest  and  which  requires  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  his  time  in  Huntington, 
W.  Va. 

Fred  H.  Walker,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Company,  left 
Wednesday  night  on  a  two  weeks  vacation. 
His  itinerary  includes  Pittsburgh  and  thence 
to  seaboard  cities.  While  he  would  not  admit 
it,  it  is  opined  that  Atlantic  City  stands  out 
prominently  on  the  program. 

Lou  Flannagan,  who  for  the  past  six  months 
has  been  identified  with  the  Producers  Coal 
Company  as  chief  clerk  in  their  western  office 
here,  has  resigned  his  position  and  this  week 
joined  the  forces  of  the  Goff-Kirby  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cleveland  as  their  Cincinnati  repre¬ 
sentative  in  a  buying  capacity.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Producers,  so  far,  have  not  filled 
the  vacancy. 

The  Kentucky  Fuel  Company,  with  offices  in 
the  Union  Central  building,  on  September  1st, 
will  take  over  the  sale  of  the  output  of  the 
Koaldale  Coal  Company  at  Koaldale,  Mus¬ 
kingum  County,  Ohio.  According  to  Mr.  Kor- 
ing,  the  sales  agent  financing  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  was  under  an  agreement  with  these  sales 
agents.  It  is  expected  that  ten  cars  a  day  will 
be  available. 


Kansas  City  Trade 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  August  23. — {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Trade  at  Kansas  City  is  practically 
suspended  on  all  markets  awaiting  the  prospective 
effect  of  complete  Government  control.  Today, 
there  was  practically  no  business  at  all  on  the 
retail  market. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Board  of  Education  met 
to  let  contract  for  the  supply  of  coal.  Four  com¬ 
panies  made  definite  price  quotations  which 
ranged  from  $8.24  to  $9.00  a  ton  for  semi-anthra¬ 
cite  and  $6.00  to  $7.00  a  ton  for  bituminous  coal. 
The  four  companies  making  definite  price  bids 
were  The  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  The 
Bell  Coal  Company,  the  Jackson-Walker  Coal 
Company  and  the  J.  T.  Wellington  Coal  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Gray-Bryan-Sweeney  Coal  Company 
offered  the  supply  at  the  “market  price”  and  the 
F.  E.  Ransom  Coal  Company  offered  the  supply  at 
cost  plus  $1.45  for  handling.  The  board  ad¬ 
journed  refusing  to  enter  into  negotiations  until 
the  probability  of  Government  control  of  the 
coal  market  had  been  settled. 

The  prices  fixed  by  the  federal  bulletin  for 
Missouri  and  Kansas  will  bring  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  according  to 
the  operators  on  the  Kansas  City  market.  Miss¬ 
ouri  and  Kansas  mines  are  operating  at  less  than 
one  half  their  capacity.  The  committee  for  max¬ 
imum  mine  production  will  have  a  great  work 
to  do  to  bring  the  production  of  these  two  states 
anywhere  near  normal. 

The  Kansas  prices  of  $2.55  for  mine  run  and 
$2.70  for  the  same  grade  in  Missouri  means  a 
slight  decrease  to  the  consumer  according  to 
Harry  N.  Taylor,  vice-president  of  the  Central 
Coal  &  Coke  Company.  The  prices  which  have 
been  in  effect  in  Kansas  are  as  follows :  mine 
run  $3.00;  lump  coal  $3.50  and  slack  $2.50. 


J.  M.  Wilkerson  manager  of  the  Lehigh  Port¬ 
land  Cement  company’s  office  at  Springfield,  Mo., 
recently  came  to  Kansas  City  as  manager  of  the 
Kansas  City  office  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Midway 
Coal  Mining  Company. 

The  Jackson-Walker  Coal  Company  has  taken 
the  exclusive  output  of  two  of  the  largest  Colo¬ 


rado  mines  the  Alliance  Coal  Company  near  La 
Veta  and  the  Wolf  Park  mine  at  ■  Canon  City. 
The  mines  will  be  almost  wholly  reconstructed. 
They  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  one  thousand 
tons. 


Denver  Trade 

Denver,  August  23. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence,) — A  heavy  demand  for  all  grades  continues 
in  this  market,  and  production  is  still  measured 
hy  available  cars  and  men.  The  shortage  of 
cars  and  men  is  particularly  felt  in  the  northern 
lignite  districts  which  is  down  to  an  output 
only  about  50  per  cent  of  normal. 

The  tonnage  in  bituminous  mines  is  much 
better.  Men  and  cars  are  both  more  plentiful. 
Walsenburg  and  >  Canon  City  districts  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  tonnage  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
normal.  Trinidad  is  almost  100  per  cent,  as  is 
the  Routt  county  district. 

Practically  all  the  anthracite  mines  are  having 
trouble  with  water,  caused  by  the  immense  snow¬ 
fall  in  that  section  last  winter.  On  this  account 
their  output  this  season  will  hardly  reach  33-1-3 
per  cent  of  their  usual  tonnage. 

The  following  prices  are  ruling  for  lignite, 
f.  o.  b.  mines :  Denver  delivery,  lump,  $3.00  to 
$3.50;  mine  run,  $2.00  to  $2.15;  slack,  $1.50  to 
$1.60.  Country  delivery,  lump,  $3.25  to  $3.75; 
mine  run,  $2.00  to  $2.15;  slack,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 


St.  Louis  Trade 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  23.— {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — To  say  that  the  coal  situation  is  in 
a  very  unsettled  state  would  be  putting  it  very 
mildly.  This  morning  we  received,  through 
telegraphic  press  reports,  notice  of  the  prices 
fixed  by  President  Wilson  at  Washington  on 
Tuesday  which  were  not  definite  enough  for 
the  operator  to  know  exactly  where  he  stood. 
As  a  consequence,  as  far  as  St.  Louis  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  are  all  “up  in  the  air”  and  will  not 
know  exactly  how  to  conduct  our  business 
until  we  get  full  information  as  to  what  the 
intention  of  the  rulings  by  the  President  was. 

There  was  very  little  coal  sold  today  for  two 
reasons:  The  first  one  was  that  the  buyer, 
knowing  that  the  prices  were  going  to  be 
stationary,  was  not  anxious  to  buy  ahead  of 
all,  and  the  seller  was  not  anxious  to  sell 
ahead  for  the  reason  that  he  knew,  or  at  least 
thought  he  knew,  that  the  market  would  be 
just  as  good  tomorrow  as  it  is  today. 

Starting  about  the  middle  of  last  week  we 
had  a  large  increase  in  prices  in  the  St.  Louis 
market,  brought  op  by  the  fact  that  a  great 
number  of  the  Illinois  mines  were  out  on 
account  of  labor  trouble.  Some  few  of  the 
mines  that  were  idle  on  this  account  have 
gone  back  to  work.  However,  there  are  a 
great  many  that  are  still  idle.  Prior  to  the 
time  that  the  labor  trouble  came  up,  for  pos¬ 
sibly  a  term  of  sixty  days,  the  market,  as 
far  as  St.  Louis  was  concerned,  was  steady — 
that  of  about  $2.25  mine  run,  $2.40  2-inch  lump 
coal  and  $1.75  a  ton  screenings.  This  made 
business  very  nice  indeed.  Then  along  came 
the  labor  trouble  and  the  prices  shot  up  about 
seventy-five  cents  a  ton  on  all  sizes. 

The  investigation  being  held  by  Attorney- 
General  McAllister  closed  on  Tuesday  night 
temporarily,  he  and  his  staff  moving  to  Kansas 
City  to  finish  the  investigation  that  they  had 
started  there  several  weeks  ago.  Whether  or 
not  this  investigation  will  continue,  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  President  Wilson  has  seen  fit 
to  name  prices,  is  a  question. 


The  Link-Belt  Company  of  Chicago  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  announces  that  it  is  again  in  a  position 
to  furnish  Link-Belt  mono-rail  electric  hoists  for 
quick  delivery.  These  hoists  have  a  capacity  of 
lifting  from  1,000  to  6,000  pounds  and  can  be 
adapted  for  either  direct  or  alternating  current. 
They  are  fitted  with  plain  hand  geared  cord  oper¬ 
ated  motor,  or  a  cage  operated  motor  trolley. 
Practically  every  industry  is  working  at  the  top 
of  the  capacity  and  these  electric  hoists  are 
helping  to  expedite  productions  as  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  war  has  served  to  de¬ 
crease  the  number  of  men  available  for  labor. 
Such  appliances  have  in  a  great  measure  helped 
to  overcome  the  shortage.  The  company  has  a 
catalogue  showing  the  details  of  this  appliance 
and  will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  to  interested 
parties. 
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New  York  Trade 

Strong  Demand  for  Anthracite-Bituminous 
Prices  Advanced  at  Mines  for  Spot  Coals 
— Supply  Short 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
New  York,  August  23. 

Naturally  in  the  anthracite  trade  during  the 
past  week  there  was  considerable  suspense  as  to 
what  announcement  would  come  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  newspaper.s  were  filled  daily  with  stories 
as  to  what  the  President  was  going  to  do  to 
coal  prices,  and  very  naturally  most  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  most  of  the  anthracite  consumers  took 
this  to  mean  that  anthracite  prices  would  be  cut 
right  and  left.  It  was  not  until  late  Tuesday 
evening  that  it  was  learned  that  the  President’s 
announcement  on  coal  was  confined  exclusively  to 
hituminous  prices.  Consequently,  there  are,  no 
doubt,  many  disappointed  consumers  of  anthracite 
at  this  writing,  who  had  anticipated  buying  the 
domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  at  almost  any  price. 

As  has  been  published  in  The  Black  Diamond 
from  time  to  time,  the  matter  of  prices  on 
domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  has  not  been  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  the  federal  trade  commission,  as 
for  the  past  three  or  four  months  at  least,  nearly 
every  interest  identified  with  the  mining  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  anthracite  has  worked  very  har¬ 
moniously  with  the  federal  trade  commission 
since  that  body  took  such  an  active  interest  in 
anthracite  affairs.  However,  the  federal  trade 
commission  have  found  grievous  faults  with  reta*l 
prices  in  many  communities,  and  no  doubt  further 
action  is  to  be  expected  from  that  body  as  to 
retail  prices  in  those  communities  where  they 
think  they  are  excessive. 

During  the  past  week  there  has  been  no  letup 
in  the  demand  for  domestic  sizes,  and  retail 
dealers  from  many  of  the  important  distributing 
centers  have  been  very  urgent  upon  shipping  com¬ 
panies  to  secure  immediate  shipments.  It  is 
known  that  the  principal  companies  and  individ¬ 
uals  have  tried  most  faithfully  to  distribute  their 
product  equitably  between  the  many  communities, 
and  no  doubt  if  a  showing  were  made  of  ship¬ 
ments  to  each  section,  that  very  few  communities 
would  have  any  cause  for  complaint.  In  short, 
there  has  been  no  specific  favoritism,  and  if  one 
community  has  received  more  anthracite  coal 
than  another  community,  it  is  no  doubt  chargeable 
directly  to  causes  beyond  the  operators’  control. 
For  instance,  there  are  many  times  when  em¬ 
bargoes  prevent  shipments  into  a  particular  terri¬ 
tory,  or  where  rulings  made  by  the  railroads  on 
car  distribution  or  the  use  of  cars  going  on  the 
certain  foreign  lines,  restrict  shipments. 

Prices  on  prepared  sizes  are  kept  very  closely 
in  line  with  the  views  of  the  federal  trade  com¬ 
mission. 

This  week  finds  pea  coal  growing  scarcer,  with 
former  prices  very  firm,  if  not  advanced.  At 
New  York  harbor  piers,  quotations  on  pea  range 
from  $5.75  to  $6.25.  No.  1  buckwheat  is  firm, 
and  New  York  quotations  range  from  $4.25  to  $5. 
Rice  is  still  in  excessive  supply  as  regards  inferior 
grades,  and  shows  a  wide  range  of  quotations ; 
$3.25  to  $4  would  about  cover  the  range  of  sales 
at  the  New  York  piers.  Barley  coal  is  also  slug¬ 
gish,  with  local  quotations  ranging  from  $2.35 
to  $3,  according  to  grades.  Most  of  the  offerings 
are  on  inferior  grades  and  sell  at  the  minimum 
figure. 

The  circular  price  for  Reading  coal,  August 
loading,  at  Port  Reading,  New  York  harbor, 
shows  white  ash  egg,  $5.75 ;  stove,  $6 ;  chestnut, 
$6.05. 

Prices  in  strict  conformity  to  the  federal  trade 
commission’s  wishes  on  independent  coals  sold 
to  jobbers  would  mean  ninety  cents  per  ton  added 
to  above  prices  of  the  Reading. 

The  Bituminous  Situation 

The  long  expected  bolt  of  lightning  zig-zagged 
out  from  Washington  on  Tuesday  evening.  By 
his  proclamation  naming  the  maximum  price  of 
bituminous  coal  in  most  of  the  producing  terri¬ 
tories  at  $2  per  net  ton  for  run  of  mine,  or 
$2.24  per  gross  ton.  President  Wilson  assumed 
the  authority  of  fixing  coal  prices,  as  given  him 
by  the  recent  act  of  Congress.  This  act  was  fully 
reviewed  in  our  last  issue. 

The  President’s  statement  is  very  brief,  and  the 
trade  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  what  course  to 
pursue  in  several  matters.  It  is  anticipated  that 
a  later  statement  will  clear  up  all  details  so  that 
no  coal  operator  or  consumer  will  be  working  in 
the  dark. 

The  new  prices  will  obtain  only  on  spot  coals. 
Section  twenty-five  of  the  Food  Control  Act 


expressly  provides  for  the  protection  of  contracts 
in  the  following  terms : 

“Maximum  prices  are  so  fixed  that  the  public 
shall  not  be  construed  as  invalidating  any  contract 
in  which  prices  are  fixed,  made  in  good  faith 
prior  to  the  establishment  and  publication  of 
maximum  prices  by  the  Commission.” 

Prior  to  the  announcement  from  Washington 
that  the  President  had  named  prices,  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  market  in  the  east  was  showing  a  runaway 
tendency.  Early  last  week  most  of  the  jobbers, 
who  have  since  the  Washington  conference  fixed 
a  $3  net  price,  religiously  abstained  from  paying 
any  more  than  $3  ’’er  net  ton,  began  to  buy  coal 
for  their  customers  at  any  price  they  could  obtain 
for  it,  adding  to  the  purchase  price  their  com¬ 
mission.  Alany  of  the  jobbing  houses  have  cus¬ 
tomers  who  depend  upon  them  for  supplies,  and 
when  they  could  not  secure  coal  at  the  $3  price, 
these  customers  authorized  them  to  pay  any  price 
to  guard  against  shutting  down  their  plants  for 
want  of  fuel.  Consequently,  mine  prices  in  the 
eastern  fields,  which  had  been  held  for  the  last 
several  weeks  on  a  basis  of  $4  to  $4.75  for  coals 
sold  for  “bunker  and  export  purposes,”  began  to 
advance,  with  prices  named  on  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day  of  this  week  reaching  as  high  as  $5.25  per 
gross  ton  at  the  mines  in  certain  instances.  Most 
of  the  transactions  during  the  early  days  of  the 
week  were  around  $4.75  to  $5,25,  with  not  so 
much  coal  being  found  at  these  prices.  It  is 
learned  that  many  of  the  very  large  consuming 
interests  have  become  alarmed  over  their  coal 
supply,  and  early  last  week  it  was  reported  that 
many  buyers  in  the  fields  were  representing  some 
of  the  very  largest  consumers. 

Bunker  demand  in  New  York  harbor  continues 
very  active,  with  supplies  of  free  coals  at  the 
piers  very  light.  Most  of  the  spot  transactions 
at  the  piers  during  the  week  have  ranged  from 
$6.15  to  $7  per  ton. 

When  the  new  maximum  prices  go  into  effect 
it  will  mean  a  price  schedule  on  run  of  mine  as 
follows : 


N.  Y.  Harbor 

Pennsylvania  .  $3.65 

Maryland  .  3.65 

West  Virginia  (short  route) .  3.65 

West  Virginia  (long  route) .  3.90 

Brokers’  commissions  to  be  added. 


At  Mines 
$2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


The  Vessel  Situation 

Off-shore  rates  continue  strong,  with  vessels 
in  light  ofifering. 

Coastwise  rates  are  firm  at  recent  changes. 

Current  rates  of  freight  are  about  as  follows: 

From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
to  Portland,  $2.50;  to  Bangor,  $2.50  to  $3.75;  to 
Sound  ports,  $2  to  $2.50. 

From  New  York  to  Boston,  $1.75  to  $2;  to 
Portland,  $2.25;  to  Providence,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
New  Bedford,  $1.75;  to  New  Haven,  seventy 
cents  to  eighty  cents ;  to  Bridgeport,  sixty-five 
cents  to  seventy-five  cents.  Harbor  rates  are 
practically  stationary  at  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
cents. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs 

T.  B.  Davis,  president  of  Island  Creek  Coal 
Company,  returned  Monday  from  a  week’s  ab¬ 
sence  on  a  trip  west. 

C.  E.  Bockus,  president  of  Clinchfield  Coal 
Corporation,  is  spending  a  brief  and  well 
earned  vacation  in  Maine. 

H.  W.  Henry,  vice-president  of  Peale,  Pea¬ 
cock  &  Kerr,  Inc.,  of  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
is  spending  a  couple  of  weeks  in  Vermont. 

W.  F.  Jacoby,  president  of  the  Calumet  Coal 
Company  of  No.  17  Battery  place,  left  Monday 
for  a  visit  to  the  operations  in  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia  in  which  he  is  interested. 

J.  C.  Brydon,  president  of  Quemahoning 
Creek  Coal  Company,  of  Somerset,  Pa.,  was 
in  New  York  on  Monday,  going  from  here  to 
Washington  to  attend  a  conference  with  the 
coal  operators. 

Henry  S.  Fleming,  the  well  known  coal  man 
of  No.  1  Broadway,  has  gone  to  Murray  Bay, 
Canada,  to  join  his  family,  who  have  been 
spending  the  summer  there.  Later  he  will  go 
to  Victoria,  B.  C.,  where  he  has  coal  interests. 

Harry  T.  Peters,  of  Williams  &  Peters,  No.  1 
Broadway,  suffered  a  painful  accident  on  last 
Saturday,  when  engaged  in  a  game  of  polo 
near  his  home  in  Islip,  L.  I.  The  horse  he 
was  riding  fell  and  Mr.  Peters  sustained  a 
fractured  shoulder. 

A  recent  financial  article  about  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Company  states  that  the  falling  off 
in  coal  output  experienced  in  1916  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  migration  of  mine  labor  to  munition 


vvork  has  been  entirely  overcome  and  produc¬ 
tion  is  now  running  at  a  record  rate. 

Hugh  L.  Kirby  of  New  York  is  named  as  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Tri-State  Collieries 
Company,  of  Baltimore,  which  this  week  filed 
incorporation  papers,  naming  capital  stock  at 
$2,000,000.  Incorporators  are  William  A.  Mo- 
gard  and  Joseph  R.  Gunther  of  Baltimore,  and 
C.  Yeager,  Patten,  Pa.  Among  the  directors 
are  Edwin  E.  Marshall  and  J.  H.  Blackwell 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.;  H.  C.  Yeager  of  Patten,  Pa., 
and  Mr.  Kirby.  The  corporation  is  to  take 
over  and  consolidate  the  Margod  coal  property 
in  West  Virginia,  and  the  Roeblin  property  in 
Allegheny  county,  Md.,  and  the  Yeager  coal 
property  in  Somerset  county,  Pa. 

Announcement  came  from  Wilkes-Barre  on 
Tuesday  that  the  first  steps  for  exemption  from 
war  service  of  men  employed  by  anthracite 
mines  w'as  taken  by  officials  of  the  Lehigh  & 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company.  Originally  the 
company  was  assured  that  the  miners  would 
be  spared  from  the  draft  because  of  their  im¬ 
portant  part  in  supplying  the  industry,  but  the 
draft  boards  have  been  certifying  miners  for 
service  without  regard  to  their  occupation. 
Tuesday  all  draft  boards  in  the  Wyoming  Val¬ 
ley  were  asked  to  make  a  separate  list  of 
certified  soldiers  employed  in  or  about  the 
mines  and  this  list  will  form  the  basis  of  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  appeal  boards. 

The  New  York  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association 
had  a  one  day  tournament  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week  on  the  links  of  the  Baltusrol  Country 
Club,  near  Short  Hills,  N.  J.  Owing  to  the 
activity  in  the  coal  trade  at  this  time,  there 
were  only  about  sixteen  members  present.  The 
prize  for  the  low  net  medal  score  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  was  won  by  Roy  B.  Avers,  New  York 
manager  for  Coale  &  Co.,  who  turned  in  a 
card  showing  a  gross  of  88.  His  handicap  of 
15  gave  him  a  net  of  73.  The  low  net  for  the 
afternoon  round  was  won  by  Marshall  W. 
Naun,  of  the  Sterling  Coal  Company,  who 
made  an  88,  which,  with  his  handicap  of  7, 
gave  him  81  net.  The  prize  for  the  low  net 
for  36  holes  was  won  by  H.  G.  Mettlach  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation, 
who  did  103  in  the  morning  round  and  101  in 
the  afternoon  round,  which,  with  his  handicap 
of  22,  gave  him  a  net  of  160  for. the  36  holes. 


H.  C.  Adams  Killed 

Philadelphia,  August  Z3. — {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  Philadelphia  and  eastern  coal 
trade  generally  were  very  much  shocked  late  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  to  learn  of  the  sudden  death 
of  H.  C.  Adams,  vice-president  of  the  West¬ 
moreland  Coal  Company  and  Penn  Gas  Coal 
Company,  who  was  instantly  killed  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident,  which  occurred  near  Cape  May, 
N.  J.  The  automobile  in  which  Mr.  Adams  and 
his  wife  were  touring  was  struck  by  a  locomotive 
at  the  crossing  on  the  West  Jersey  &  Seashore 
Railroad.  Mr.  Adams  %vas  instantly  killed  and 
his  wife  died  shortly  after. 

Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  the  best  known  men 
connected  with  the  bituminous  industry  in  the 
east.  He  was  for  more  than  thirty-five  years 
connected  with  the  Westmoreland  Company,  com¬ 
mencing  his  service  with  this  companv  in  the 
early  eighties.  He  advanced  from  the  position 
of  a  minor  clerk  to  that  of  vice-president  of  the 
company,  being  for  many  years  past  in  charge 
of  the  sales  department.  He  was  born  in  1861 
and  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

His  great  work  had  to  do  with  the  distribution 
of  one  of  the  best  known  gas  coals  to  the  various 
gas  coal  consuming  districts  of  the  east,  and  into 
the  export  trade.  He  was  a  great  student  of 
coal,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  posted  men  on  gas  coals  in  the  countrj’. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  member  of  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  clubs  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  addition  held 
membership  in  the  various  Gas  Institutes,  and 
was  a  member  also  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  and  the  .American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers. 


There  is  a  scarcity  of  toluol  for  making  high 
explosives,  and  the  chemical  committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  is  taking  steps  to 
have  the  gas  supply  of  large  cities  stripped  of  this 
by-product.  This  will  change  the  nature  of  gas 
to  some  extent,  but  it  will  be  treated  in  other 
ways  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  illuminating 
standard.  Gas  consumers  in  cities  will  have  to 
become  accustomed  to  a  different  kind  of  gas.' 
Toluol  is  used  in  making  trinitrotoluol,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  high  explosives. 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

Supply  of  Anthracite  Does  Not  Satisfy 
Trade — Bituminous  Prices  Advanced  Be¬ 
fore  President’s  Announcement 

Philadelphia,  August  23. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — There  is  a  very  general  complaint 
among  the  retail  dealers  that  they  have  heen 
slighted  as  concerns  shipments.  From  very 
authoritative  sources  it  would  appear  that  the 
leading  companies  are  taking  care  of  their 
regular  customers.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  if  all  the  retail  dealers  would  prepare 
statements  showing  the  amount  of  tonnage  of 
domestic  sizes  received  from  April  1st  to 
August  1st  of  this  year,  with  comparisons  for 
the  same  period  of  last  year  and  perhaps  the 
year  previous,  it  might  make  interesting  read¬ 
ing. 

The  trade  is  more  or  less  affected  each  week 
by  car  shortage,  embargoes  and  numerous  re¬ 
strictions.  This  week  movements  of  anthracite 
from  the  Lehigh  Valley  mines  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  Philadelphia  territory,  owing  to  the 
severe  washout  which  occurred  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  road  at  White  Haven  on  Thursday  of 
last  week. 

Operators  are  holding  their  prices  in  close 
line  with  the  views  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.  Wholesale  houses  this  week  report 
practically  no  let  up  in  the  demand  for  coal.  As 
was  expected  in  the  anthracite  trade,  informa¬ 
tion  from  Washington  as  to  prices  fixed  by  the 
President  showed  no  interference  with  exist¬ 
ing  schedules. 

There  is  a  very  serious  shortage  of  pea  coal 
in  this  territory  with  many  buyers  clamoring 
for  immediate  deliveries.  The  prices  for  pea 
range  from  $4.50  to  $4.95.  Buckwheat  prices 
are  also  firm,  but  there  appears  to  be  a  lot  of 
rice  and  barley  coal  that  is  dragging. 

In  the  bituminous  market  the  past  week  was 
characterized  by  waiting  for  an  announcement 
from  Washington  as  to  prices,  and  the  $2  per 
net  ton  maximun;  price  named  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  Tuesday  evening  came  as  a  thunder¬ 
bolt.  However,  most  of  the  bituminous  men 
had  been  steeled  to  expect  something  drastic. 
This  new  price  means  $2.24  per  gross  ton. 
Many  of  the  small  new  companies  that  have 
started  up  within  the  past  year  and  have  been 
compelled  to  pay  the  new  prices  for  all  ma¬ 
terials,  will  not  last  very  long  if  the  $2  price 
is  maintained.  For  the  larger  companies 
nearly  every  concern  is  contracted  up  from 
seventy-five  to  ninety  per  cent  of  its  possible 
output,  so  that  the  new  price  will  affect  only 
a  small  percentage  of  their  production.  It  is 
understood  that  the  President’s  maximum 
prices  pertain  only  to  spot  coals,  as  the  Food 
Control  Law  carries  a  clause  against  the  abro¬ 
gation  of  contracts  entered  into  prior  to  this 
law.  The  trade  understand  these  prices  to  be  in 
immediate  effect. 

About  the  middle  of  last  week  there  began 
a  general  buying  movement  in  most  directions, 
and  mine  prices  in  Pennsylvania  took  an  up¬ 
ward  spurt,  as  many  of  the  middle  houses 
began  to  buy  coal  irrespective  of  price,  for 
customers  who  were  pressing  them  for  im¬ 
mediate  needs.  This  meant  that  the  middle 
house  would  pay  whatever  the  operator  asked, 
and  charge  twenty-five  cents  commission  on 
same  to  his  customer.  Mine  prices  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  during  the  past  week  have  ranged 
from  $4.50  to  $5.35  on  most  transactions,  with 
the  great  volume  of  the  spot  tonnage  involved 
selling  around  $5.  However  the  volume  of 
spot  coal  sold  is  very  small  considering  the 
output. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 

J.  Blair  Kennerly,  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Collieries  Company,  Inc.,  Finance  build¬ 
ing,  has  been  ill  for  several  weeks  at  Atlantic 
City,  with  pleurisy. 

W.  W.  Atterbury,  vice-president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  is  to  go  to  France  to  become 
a  director  of  railroads  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  Elisha  Lee,  general  manager,  is  advanced 
to  the  vice-presidency. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company  has 
started  to  dredge  all  the  creeks  in  the  Panther 
Creek  district  in  which  deposits  of  coal  have 
been  washed  for  nearly  one  hundred  years 
from  these  various  collieries. 

The  J.  O.  and  Harry  Clark  Coal  Company 
of  Glen  Campbell,  Pa.,  has  purchased  1,000 
acres  of  coal  land  adjoining  its  present  hold¬ 
ings  of  almost  5,000  acres  near  Derry.  The 


land  recently  purchased  was  held  by  S.  T. 
Archibald  under  option. 

The  Gravity  Slope  colliery  of  the  Hudson 
Coal  Company,  near  Archbald,  made  a  record 
run  Monday,  when  1,030  mine  cars  were 
dumped  at  the  breaker  and  2,506  tons  of  coal 
were  shipped  to  the  market.  This  was  done  in 
eight  hours  time.  The  colliery  averages  650 
mine  cars  per  day. 

A  meeting  of  the  anthracite  operators  and 
the  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in 
the  anthracite  district,  which  was  scheduled  to 
be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
to  take  up  certain  proposals  of  the  miners  who 
are  asking  concessions,  was  postponed  until 
after  Labor  Day. 

Late  last  week  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  sent  a  letter  to  coal  operators  along 
its  line  announcing  that  “in  order  to  secure  the 
delivery  of  coal  necessary  for  the  operation  of 
its  system  the  company  will,  until  further 
notice,  be  obliged  to  utilize  for  such  purposes 
all  its  available  coal  cars  intended  for  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  of  each 
week.” 

Announcement  was  made  from  Washington 
on  Monday  that  the  Coal  Production  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  is  now  acting  as 
intermediary  between  the  various  utilities  and 
the  council  in  assuring  fuel  supply.  The  com¬ 
mittee  expects  that  fuel  shortage  will  be  ex¬ 
perienced  by  various  companies  and  is  asking 
the  public  utilities  to  send  in  complete  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  their  needs,  with  regular 
monthly  reports  on  fuel  supply,  etc. 

Announcement  from  Pottsville  states  that 
changes  are  to  be  made  at  the  Wade  breaker 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Company  that  will  permit  of  culm  being  run 
through  it.  The  abandoned  Pine  Forest  work¬ 
ings  in  the  same  district  are  being  surveyed 
and  the  coal  will  be  removed  and  prepared 
for  market.  The  big  culm  banks,  west  of  St. 
Clair,  with  the  material  taken  from  the  Pine 
Forest  banks,  will  be  run  through  the  Wade 
breaker. 


New  England  Trade 

Boston,  August  23. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  local  wholesale  coal  dealers  have 
from  Federal  authorities  a  request  for  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  methods  of  doing  business,  the 
amounts  of  coal  on  hand,  and  many  other  per¬ 
sonal  matters.  The  communication,  together  with 
the  latest  developments  at  Washington,  have 
caused  much  unfavorable  comment. 

Pooled  bituminous  is  arriving  more  freelv,  but 
most  of  it  is  Pennsylvania.  Hampton  Roads 
shipments  continue  to  be  restricted  by  Govern¬ 
ment  regulations  and  takings.  The  little  that  has 
sold  went  at  $5.50  a  ton  alongside.  The  market 
for  New  River  and  Pocahontas  at  Mystic  Wharf 
is  purely  nominal. 

Pennsylvania  bituminous  is  enjoying  greater 
activity.  In  addition  to  the  movement  of  pooled 
coal,  there  has  been  a  good  all-rail  business 
done  on  a  basis  of  $3.64  to  $5.25  a  ton  on 
cars  at  the  mines,  with  the  bulk  of  sales  made 
nearer  $5.25. 

A  majority  of  the  consumers  in  this  section  of 
the  country  are  fairly  well  covered. 

Some  consumers  take  comfort  in  President 
Wilson’s  assuring  the  New  England  Coal  Com¬ 
mittee  that  New  England  will  not  be  slighted 
in  the  matter  of  coal  shipments.  There  are 
some,  however,  who  feel  the  Government  will 
pay  more  attention  to  manufacturers  of  muni¬ 
tions  than  it  will  to  general  business.  The  Boston 
&  Maine  and  the  New  Haven  railroads  contin¬ 
ually  add  to  their  stock  piles. 

Boston  &  Maine  and  Boston  &  Albany  em¬ 
bargoes  have  restricted  the  movement  of  anthra¬ 
cite  more  or  less.  Water  coal  has  been  com¬ 
ing  better.  The  retail  trade  is  bending  every 
effort  to  get  coal  before  the  September  advance 
is  made.  Some  complaint  is  heard  regarding  • 
the  handling  of  coal  from  the  Wilkes-Barre  pier 
at  East  Providence  owing  to  a  shortage  of  cars. 
Vice-President  Campbell,  of  the  New  Haven, 
agreed  to  furnish  all  cars  needed,  but  so  far 
has  proven  the  company  is  unable  to  do  so.  The 
movement  of  solid-trainloads  into  New  England 
has  been  interrupted,  and  some  of  the  inland  re¬ 
tail  trade  is  actually  suffering  for  coal. 

The  demand  for  stove,  egg  and  nut  as  well  as 
pea  will  be  tremendous  after  Labor  day. 

The  freight  rates  are  now  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  ton 
from  the  Roads  to  Boston.  Rates  from  New 
York  port's  to  Boston  are  unchanged,  the  in¬ 
dependents  asking  around  $2.00  a  ton.  Effective 


September  15,  a  new  schedule  on  big  company 
barges  will  be  made.  From  New  York  to  Boston, 
Charlestown,  Cambridgeport,  Salem,  etc.,  the  rate 
will  be  $1.00  a  ton,  to  Providence  seventy-five 
cents,  to  Pawtucket  eighty  cents,  to  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  seventy-five  cents,  to  Fall  River,  seventy- 
five  cents,  etc.  The  new  rates,  in  most  cases,  are 
unchanged,  but  those  for  Boston  immediate 
points  will  be  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  higher. 


Buffalo  Trade 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  23. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Anthracite  shipments  by  lake  for 
the  past  week  were  on  a  fairly  active  scale  and 
amounted  to  113,400  tons,  not  including  the  Cana¬ 
dian  shipments,  the  amount. of  which  is  not  made 
public.  The  coal  cleared  as  follows :  Duluth- 
Superior,  53,500  tons ;  Milwaukee,  31,200 ;  She¬ 
boygan,  13,200;  Chicago,  11,800;  Marquette, 
2,500 ;  Racine,  1,200. 

Freigth  rates  are  forty-five  cents  to  Duluth- 
Superior,  which  is  a  slight  advance,  Milwaukee, 
fifty  cents;  Marquette,  fifty-five  cents;  Chicago, 
sixty  cents;  Sheboygan,  seventy-five  cents; 
Racine,  $1.25. 

The  plan  of  the  Government  to  take  Great 
Lakes  vessels  of  a  coal-carrying  capacity  of  2,000 
tons  or  less  and  place  them  in  ocean  use  threatens 
to  work  harm  to  the  small  coal  ports. 

The  anthracite  demand  is  on  a  large  scale 
and  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  is  still  felt  by  the 
retailers  as  to  the  coming  winter’s  supplies.  It 
is  reported  that  good-sized  premiums  are  being 
received  by  certain  independent  companies  and 
this  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  visit  of 
of  a  Government  official. 

Bituminous  trade  is  not  at  all  active.  Busi¬ 
ness  has  been  much  interrupted  by  the  talk  of 
the  fixing  of  coal  prices.  The  decision  that 
coal  must  be  sold  at  $1.75  to  $2.25  at  the  mines 
is  not  received  by  coalmen  with  any  degree  of 
favor.  _  They  say  they  are  unable  to  see  how 
it  is  going  to  be  done.  The  result  of  the  new  reg¬ 
ulation,  they  say,  will  be  to  shut  down  the  small 
operations,  which  cannot  afford  to  mine  under 
present  circumstances  at  any  such  prices.  The 
big  operations  will  fall  back  upon  their  contracts 
and  nobody  will  have  any  coal  to  see  in  the  open 
market. 


Baltimore  Trade 

Baltimore,  August,  23. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  big  outstanding  feature  of  the  week 
was  that  there  was  practically  no  coal  purchased 
here  or  offered  at  the  old  Government  price  of 
$3.00  or  $3.25  for  jobbers.  Contract  coal  was 
practically  the  only  kind  moving,  except  a  rush 
of  medium  grade  fuels  on  bunker  business  that 
did  not  fully  materialize,  thus  causing  a  conges¬ 
tion  at  tide  here  on  one  particular  grade. 

The  city  has  been  unable  to  get  any  bidders 
on  a  44,000  ton  contract  for  delivery  over  the 
year,  the  best  thing  that  could  be  secured  being 
the  offer  of  the  production  of  one  mine,  about 
one  hundred  tons  a  day,  at  the  price  of  $3,50  a 
net  ton. 

The  great  trouble  just  now  is  the  short  labor 
supply  Poor  car  service  is  further  curtailing 
tonnage  movement.  During  the  past  week  the 
Western  Maryland  Railroad  was  the  only  one 
entering  here  that  approximated  anything  like 
a  full  movement. 

At  tide  there  was  a  brief  accumulation  of  one 
grade  of  coal  to  the  Tidewater  Exchange  through 
the  fact  that  Government  vessels  were  late  in 
reporting  for  loading  and  a  big  exporting  fleet 
that  would  use  much  bunker  fuel  is  still  held 
up  here  to  await  safe  conduct  to  neutral  ports. 

Hard  coal  men  are  still  complaining  of  poor 
supplies.  The  Western  Maryland  Railroad  deliv¬ 
ered  practically  all  the  coal  to  come  through  the 
past  week.  This  coal  is  largely  on  premiums  that 
run  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents.  Yard  supplies 
are  low. 


Detroit  Trade 

Detroit,  Mich.,  August  23 — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Political  developments  are  reflected 
in  a  sluggish  condition  of  the  local  trade. 

Another  factor  tending  to  hold  back  the  plac-  • 
ing  of  orders  is  the  investigation  which  has  been 
put  under  way  by  Governor  A.  E.  Sleeper  of 
Michigan. 

Efforts  of  jobbers  and  wholesalers  to  stimulate 
a  more  active  market  are  meeting  with  little 
success.  The  consumers  indicate  a  disposition  to 
take  chances  on  being  able  to  get  coal  at  cheaper 
prices. 
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Cleveland  Trade 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  August  2‘Z. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Tlie  order  of  the  Government  to 
the  railroads  to  furnish  a  100  per  cent  supply 
cars  for  the  movement  of  lake  coal  will  insure 
a  big  increase  in  the  movement.  It  may  be  ten 
days  before  the  roads  get  their  cars  to  points 
where  they  can  comply  with  this  order,  but  after 
that  there  should  be  no  trouble. 

Vessel  owners  are  giving  a  100  per  cent  supply 
of  boats.  They  are  named  for  cargoes  as  fast 
as  they  are  ready  and  it  is  reported  that  a 
number  have  gone  up  light  within  the  past  few 
days  because  of  the  scarcity  of  coal. 

Sorne  chartering  for  the  head  of  the  Lake 
Superior  has  been  done  lately  at  fifty  cents,  where 
the  docks  are  good.  The  difference  in  the  price 
of  fuel  coal,  which  will  probably  come  about 
through  the  reduction  of  prices,  may  mean  more 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  vessel  owners. 

There  was  very  little  coal  in  this  market  early 
in  the  week  and  jobbers’  offices  were  very  quiet. 
What  effect  the  President’s  new  prices  will 
have  on  the  jobbing  business  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Cleveland  Coal  Notes 

The  new  steamer  Carmi  A.  Thompson  was 
launched  at  Lorain  last  Saturday.  It  is  the 
property  of  the  Producers’  Steamship  Company 
and  will  be  under  the  management  of  M.  A. 
Hanna  &  Company. 

High  prices  for  materials  for  the  addition  to 
the  municipal  light  plant  here  may  prevent  the 
city  from  purchasing  a  coal  mine  at  this  time, 
as  vvas  proposed.  Gty  officials  feel  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose 
under  present  circumstances.  The  prospective 
reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this,  also. 

A  few  days  ago  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  shipping  board  was  here  for  the  purpose 
of  lining  up  boats  that  could  be  used  in  the 
coastwise  trade  in  the  Atlantic.  It  is  said  the 
plan  of  the  board  is  to  commandeer  every  boat 
that  can  be  taken  through  the  Welland  canal. 
This  would  mean  something  like  eighty  boats, 
representing  a  tonnage  of  over  330,000.  It  is 
estimated  that  these  boats  will  be  withdrawn  from 
the  lake  trade  in  October  as  it  would  be  necessary 
to  start  to  the  ocean  with  them  not  later  than 
November  15.  Most  of  them  will  have  to  be 
cut  in  two  and  towed  through  the  canal. 

At  a  meeting  of  Government  engineers  and 
coal  shipping  interests  at  Afarietta,  Ohio,  last 
week  plans  were  worked  out  for  floating  coal 
down  the_  Ohio  river  by  means  of  waves  created 
by  releasing  water  from  the  Government  dams. 
It  is  estimated  that  such  waves  forty  or  fifty 
miles  in  length  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  coal 
fleets  from  Pt.  Pleasant  to  Cincinnati  and  that 
about  three  waves  per  month  could  be  thus 
formed.  The  plan,  however,  will  not  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  any  of  the  regular  vessel  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  river. 


Duluth  Trade 

Duluth,  Minn.,  August  23.— (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Members  of  the  coal  trade  here 
are  anxious  to  know  where  they  stand  in  view 
of  the  recent  drastic  fixing  of  bituminous  coal 
prices  at  all  mines.  Up  to  the  present  time 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  price  situation 
at  the  head  of  the  lakes.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
some  of  the  docks  are  carrying  ’from  thirty  to 
sixty  days’  supply  of  coal  bought  at  former 
prices  and  that  in  view  of  contracts  outstanding 
between  mine  owners  and  dealers  in  the  North¬ 
west,  careful  readjustments  of  the  price  structure 
will  be  necessary  to  save  some  operators  from 
being  badly  hurt.  Whatever  complaints  are  com¬ 
ing  are  on  the  contention  that  any  coal  price 
fixing  comtemplated  by  the  Government  should 
have  been  done  early  in  the  spring  before  hard 
and  fast  contracts  were  entered  into  for  the 
season.  Fortunately,  however,  the  majority  of  the 
plants  at  Duluth  and  Superior  are  carrying  only 
small  supplies  of  fuel  and  these  will  be  exhausted 
within  a  few  days  in  taking  care  of  current  de¬ 
mands.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  consumers 
have  held  off  buying  in  expectation  of  Govern¬ 
ment  action,  shipments  of  coal  from  the  dock 
to  interior  points  have  been  heavy  in  proportion 
to  the  receipts.  One  of  the  docks  at  Superior,  for 
example,  is  at  present  loaded  up  with  coal  for  the 
Great  Northern  railroad,  while  its  commercial 
fuel  docks  is  almost  empty. 

Operators  are  in  the  meantime  awaiting  devel¬ 
opments,  and  it  is  expected  that  any  new  lineup 
in  accordance  with  the  latest  news  from  Wash¬ 
ington  will  be  made  by  the  end  of  the  month. 


In  the  meantime  the  anthracite  coal  supply  situ¬ 
ation  at  this  point  is  acute.  Stocks  on  hand 
are  so  limited  that  operators  are  unable  to  fill 
more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the  orders  stand¬ 
ing  on  their  books  from  points  over  the  north¬ 
west,  and  retailers  at  head  of  the  lakes  are  being 
kept  busy  in  taking  care  of  the  needs  of  con¬ 
sumers  here.  Records  of  dock  operators  show 
that  to  some  interior  points,  more  than  three  times 
the  average  tonnage  of  hard  coal  up  to  this 
tirne  of  the  season  has  been  shipped  out.  In¬ 
spired  by  fears  of  a  shortage  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  retailers  all  along  the  line  have  been  en¬ 
deavoring  to  fill  up  their  bins. 

“I  do  not  know  where  we  are  going  to  get 
off  at  for  hard  coal.  A  fresh  buying  movement 
set  in  three  weeks  ago,  and  the  tonnage  coming 
iq)  to  the  docks  does  not  come  anywhere  nearly 
covering  the  demand,”  said  Charles  Bueglet,  Du¬ 
luth  .sales  agent  of  the  Northwestern  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany. 

An  official  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  equally  dubiously  on  the  score  of 
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hard  coal  supplies.  He  also  thinks  that  the 
transportation  companies  are  furnished  with  a 
hard  problem  in  endeavoring  to  move  sufficient 
soft  coal  up  here  before  the  close  of  the  season 
to  keep  the  trade  going. 

-An  official  of  the  Carnegie  Dock  &  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany  at  Superior  asserted  that  his  people  are 
finding  themselves  pushed  to  their  limits  in  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  hard  coal  business.  Soft  coal  trade 
also  described  as  good  in  view  of  the  uncertainty 
regarding  prices. 

Dealers  here  are  counting  upon  the  usual  ad¬ 
vance  of  ten  cents  in  anthracite  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  prices  on  September  1.  That  would  bring 
the  retail  figure  for  egg  or  stove  coal  up  to 
$0.00;  nut  to  $9.85;  stove  and  nut  mixed  to  $9.75 
and  pea  to  $8.75.  Consumers  are  reported  to  have 
become  resigned  to  the  present  level  of  hard 
coal  quotations  and  they  figure  that  they  can¬ 
not  afford  to  take  any  chance  in  holding  off 
from  covering  their  needs  for  the  coming  winter. 
It  has  now  become  a  case  of  grabbing  for  what 
they  can  obtain. 


Facts  Which  Determine 

The  Export  Situation 

Inquiry  for  export  coals  continues  in  good 
volurne,  with  transactions  largely  limited  by  lack 
of  ship  tonnage  and  also  lack  of  free  coal  on  the 
part  of  exporters. 

The  principal  charters  fixed  recently  have 
been  for  shipments  to  Argentine  and  Brazil  and 
to  the  West  Indies.  Rates  remain  practically  un¬ 
changed. 

Coal  has  been  in  very  light  supply  at  the 
Hampton  Roads  ports,  and  those  who  have  had 
to  fill  out  cargoes  or  to  buy  small  quantities  have 
had  to  pay  around  $0.75  to  $7.25.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  get  much  coal  even  at  these  prices. 

Exporters  at  this  writing  are  in  the  dark  as 
to  future  commitments  of  exports,  as  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  President  Wilson  on  Tuesday  of 
maximum  prices  of  $2.15  per  net  ton  on  New 
River  and  Pocahontas  and  $2.00  for  other  West 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  coals,  did  nOt  specify  if 
these  prices  are  to  obtain  on  exports  and  bunkers. 

The  general  presumption  is  that  these  prices  are 
to  apply  on  all  coal  sold  irrespective  of  desti¬ 
nation.  However,  there  will  be  no  breaking  of  ex¬ 
isting  contracts,  and  those  who  have  sold  coal  at 
higher  prices  will  be  permitted  to  complete  these 
contracts. 

The  pooling  arrangement  at  the  various  piers  is 
showing  improvement,  and  no  doubt  many  rough 
spots  will  be  smoothed  out  as  time  progresses. 

Foreign  Freight  Rates 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.’s  Produce  Exchange,  New 
York,  under  date  of  August  20,  report  as  follows: 

The  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  freight 
market  since  our  last  report  are  noted  below, 
and  although  very  few  charters  for  export  coal 
were  effected  during  this  period  none  of  these 
have  been  reported. 

Market  conditions  are  practically  the  same  as  a 
week  ago. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  on  coal  by 
steamer  as  follows: 

West  coast  of  Italy,  ?;  Marseilles,  about  $100;  Span¬ 
ish  port,  about  175s  to  Atlantic;  about  185s  to  Mediter¬ 
ranean  (Spanish  dues  for  account  of  cargo).  Note:  Char¬ 
ters  for  Italy,  France  and  Spain  read;  “Lay  days  to 
commence  on  steamer’s  arrival  at  or  off  port  of  dis¬ 
charge.”  Montevideo.  125s  to  135s;  La  Plata  or  Buenos 
Aires,  125s  to  135s;  Rosario,  140s  to  150s;  Santos,  about 
$35  net;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  about  $31  net;  to  a  good  port  in 
Chile,  about  $16;  Havana,  $5.25  to  $5.50;  Cardenas  or 
Sagua,  about  $6.75;  Cienfuegos,  $7.75  to  $8.00;  Port  of 
•Spain,  Trinidad,  $10  to  $10.50;  St.  Lucia,  $10  to  $10.50; 

St.  Thomas,  $9.00  to  $9.50;  Barbados,  $10  to  $10.50; 
Kingston,  about  $7.50;  Curacao,  $9.00  to  $9.25  and  p.  c. ; 
Santiago,  $7.50  to  $7.75;  Guantanamo,  $7.50  to  $7.75; 
Bermuda,  about  $7.00;  Vera  Cruz,  $9.50  to  $10.00;  Tam¬ 
pico,  $9.50  to  $10.00. 

Paris  Coal  Distribution  Plan 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the 
Government  and  the  Alunicipal  Council  of  Paris 
for  the  issue  of  coal  cards.  The  coal  already  held 
or  to  be  imported  by  the  authorities  will  be 
divided  into  three  different  categories,  viz: 

1 —  Coal  for  commercial  purposes. 

2—  Coal  for  cooking  purposes,  which  will  be 
distributed  throughout  the  year  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September  next. 

3—  Coal  for  heating  purposes,  which  will  only 
be  distributed  during  the  winter. 

Distribution  under  the  first-named  heading  will 
be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  CTliamber  of 
Commerce.  Coal  for  cooking  and  heating  will 
be  apportioned  in  accordance  with  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  householders  themselves,  who  will 
have  to  state  the  number  of  persons  comprising 
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the  household,  and  also  what  stock  of  coal  they 
already  hold.  Those  in  possession  of  any  consid¬ 
erable  stock  of  coal  will  not  have  the  right  to 
utilize  their  coal  cards  until  such  stock  has  been 
exhausted. 

According  to  present  arrangements,  distribu¬ 
tion  will  take  place  on  the  following  basis : 

Households  of  from  one  to  three  persons  will 
have  the  right  to  120  kilos  a  months. 

Households  of  from  four  to  five  persons  will 
have  the  right  to  150  kilos  a  month. 

Households  of  from  six  and  above  will  have 
the  right  to  180  kilos  a  month. 

During  those  months  when  the  cold  is  usually 
more  intense  an  additional  allowance  of  thirty 
kilos  a  household  will  be  made,  if  possilile.  The 
coal  cards  will  come  into  operation  on  September 
1,  1917,  and  terminate  on  April  30  next  year. 
These  arrangements  only  apply  to  household  coal. 
The  question  of  an  adequate 'supply  of  anthra¬ 
cite  is  still  under  discussion. 

Recent  Coal  Freight  Charters 

Ship  Clyde  (Nor.)  (1,882  tons),  Virginia  to  River 
Plata,  coal,  private  terms.  ‘*Sepf.** 

Ship  Marosa  (Nor.)  (1,882  tons),  Virginia  to  River 
Plata,  coal,  private  terms.  “Aug.” 

Motor  schr.  Edith  Nute  (1,300  tons  deadweight),  Vir* 
ginia  to  Para,  coal,  $20. 

Schr.  Rose  G.  Murphy  (512  tons),  Virginia  to  Para, 
coal,  private  terms. 

Schr.  Minnie  G.  Parsons  (Br.)  (320  tons),  Virginia  to 
Para,  coal,  private  terms. 

Schr.  - ,  Virginia  to  Pernambuco,  coal,  $27. 

Str.  -  (1*700  tons  deadweight)  V’irginia  to  north 

side  Cuba,  coal,  $6.75. 

Schr.  Gilbert  SutcliflFe  (177  tons).  New  York  to  Ma- 
hone  Bay,  coal,  $6. 

Export  Trade  and  Shipping  Briefs 

Merchant  ships  leaving  American  ports  for  the 
war  zones  must  be  armed  and  have  war  paint 
by  October  1,  under  penalty  of  increased  insur¬ 
ance  rates.  Steamers  must  be  equipped  with  two 
days’  supply  of  smokeless  fuel,  and  must  have 
smoke  boxes  to  create  a  smoke  screen.  War  Risk 
Bureau  reserves  right  to  refuse  insurance  on 
ships  whose  owners  have  not  made  satisfactory 
efforts  to  comply  with  these  requirements. 

A  billion  dollars  probably  will  be  the  sum  asked 
of  Congress  by  the  Shipping  Board  for  com¬ 
pletion  of  its  eighteen  months  building  pro- 
gramne.  Contracts  soon  to  be  placed  for  a  great 
fleet  of  fabricated  steel  ships,  ordinar)-  contracts 
about  to  be  let  and  the  cost  of  commandeering 
ships  under  construction,  it  was  learned  today, 
will  send  the  total  far  above  the  $500,000,000  ad¬ 
ditional  estimate  by  the  old  board.  President 
Wilson’s  approval  of  the  request  for  the  appropri¬ 
ation  will  be  sought  immediately.  Three  quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars,  all  of  which  has  gone  into 
contracts  and  the  purchase  of  ships,  has  been 
given  the  board.  The  billion  more  sought  is 
needed  before  the  board  can  proceed  with  its 
program.  Contracts  for  Government  owned 
fabricating  plants  will  be  placed  within  a  few 
days.  The  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  and  the 
.American  International  Corporation,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood.  will  construct  the  plants  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  will  be  given  contracts  for  building 
ships  in  them. 


The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company, 
Youngstown,  is  having  two  shafts  sunk  on  its 
coal  property  in  Greene  county.  Pa.  -About  125 
dwellings  will  be  built  for  miners  and  the  new 
town  thus  formed  will  be  called  Nemicolon,  after 
an  Indian  chief.  Eventually  there  will  be  500 
miners’  houses  in  the  town. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  August  23. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — As  a  matter  of  course,  the  news 
from  Washington,  announced  this  date,  puts  all 
market  analysis  up  in  the  air,  for  the  time-being. 
Although  in  a  measure  prepared  for  the  blow, 
shippers  are  somewhat  stunned,  now  that  it  has 
come.  Just  in  the  rough,  the  new  schedule  of 
prices  fixing  Ohio  thick-vein  lump  at  $2'.25,  mine 
run  at  $2,  and  screenings  at  $1.75,  does  not  look 
practical  to  the  wholesale  trade.  It  is  believed 
that  it  will  cripple  volume  of  production,  a  thing 
even  more  essential  to  the  public  welfare  in  the 
present  crisis  than  lower  prices. 

It  is  known  by  those  familiar  with  conditions 
in  the  Hocking,  and  other  Ohio  fields  as  well, 
that  there  are  a  number  of  mines  now  yielding 
a  good  tonnage  which  cannot  load  coal  at  the 
prices  named,  owing  to  handicap  of  inferior 
working  equipment  and  railroad  connections.  The 
large  number  of  wagon  mines,  which  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  are  a  considerable  factor,  it  is  held, 
would  also  be  put  out  of  the  game.  This  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  government  will  not  come  to  the 
relief  of  the  mining  interests  by  regulation  cost 
of  equipment  and  material.  These  expenses 
have  gone  sky-high,  not  to  mention  advances  vol¬ 
untarily  given  labor,  in  order  to  hold  it,  since  old 
standard  prices  prevailed.  If  authorities  clear 
the  way  for  lower  cost  of  production  there  would 
be  another  phase  to  the  matter. 

Although  it  is  not  yet  known  when  the  new 
prices  are  to  go  into  effect,  their  immediate  ef¬ 
fect  would  not  be  as  salutary  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  consumer  as  he  probably  anticipates.  A 
very  large  part  of  the  tonnage  that  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  before  the  close  of  navigation  is  sold  up, 
and  unless  the  government  should  insist  on  abro¬ 
gating  contracts,  the  volume  of  free  coal  will 
be  limited.  Only  a  portion  of  the  6,000,000  tons 
reserve  pledged  by  Ohio  producers  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  call  at  once,  and  this,  it  is  believed,  would 
stop  a  long  ways  from  satisfying  demand.  Aside 
from  the  matter^  of  their  own  welfare,  coal  men 
feel  a  detached  interest  in  seeing  how  the  whole 
proposition  is  going  to  work  out,  including  the 
transportion  feature,  about  the  adequacy  of 
which,  when  the  test  comes,  they  feel  skeptical. 

Mines  throughout  the  Hocking  and  Pomeroy 
fields  during  the  past  week  have  been  operating 
at  the  same  high  pressure  as  heretofore,  with 
nearly  normal  car  supply.  Most  of  the  tonnage 
is  going  to  the  lakes.  The  increasing  interest 
shown  by  the  domestic  trade  and  public  service 
companies  received  a  check  with  the  definite  an¬ 
nouncement,  last  week,  that  the  federal  com¬ 
mission  was  to  further  lower  prices. 

The  most  anxious  person  connected  with  the 
coal  situation  is  the  dealer.  With  his  coal  re¬ 
ceipts  for  below  normal  for  the  time  of  year,  he 
is  unable  to  reach  what  he  regards  as  the  safety 
stage  because  of  the  strain  on  his  storage  ca¬ 
pacity  and  his  finances,  through  the  backward¬ 
ness  of  consumers  in  buying. 

The  Columbus  retail  market  shows  a  falling 
off  in  demand  this  week.  Hocking  lump,  now 
selling  at  $5.50,  would  automatically  drop  to  $4.25 
with  the  going  into  effect  of  the  new  wholesale 
price,  and  there  would  be  sharp  reduction  on  new 
receipts  in  other  coals.  West  Virginia  split  is 
now  quoted  at  $6  and  $6.50,  and  Pocahontas 
lump  at  $6.50  to  $7.25. 

Columbus  News  Notes 

Charles  Sloane,  of  the  Jackson  Hill  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Jackson  Hill,  Ohio,  was  a  recent  visitor. 

C.  V.  Bartelles,  of  the  Bartelles  Coal  Company, 


Princess,  Ky.,  was  calling  upon  the  trade  here 
during  the  week. 

Charles  T.  Denby,  of  the  Valley  Camp  Coal 
Company,  Cleveland,  was  in  town  on  Tuesday. 

C.  E.  Armstrong,  of  the  Cincinnati  offices  of 
the  Cleveland  &  Western  Coal  Company,  was  in 
Columbus  on  Monday. 

The  Mid-Hocking  Coal  Company,  of  Corning, 
Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  for  $50,000  by  Sam¬ 
uel  P'rew  and  others. 

C.  M.  Anderson,  western  manager  of  the  Elk 
River  Coal  &  Lumber  Company,  is  on  a  short 
vacation  at  Shelby,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Hatton,  president  of  Hatton,  Brown  & 
Co.,  is  on  a  trip  this  week  to  the  Clinch  district, 
Va.,  where  the  company  has  a  mine  at  Pine  sta¬ 
tion. 

Bids  on  15,000  tons  of  coal  has  been  asked  by 
the  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  but  there 
is  little  interest  on  the  part  of  shippers,  in  view 
of  demand  at  full  regulation  price. 

Arch.  Grossman,  well-known  Indianapolis  job¬ 
ber,  who  started  his  coal  career  as  traveling  sales¬ 
man  at  Columbus,  some  years  ago,  has  been  on 
a  visit  to  his  former  home  here. 

In  handling  the  coal  situation  in  Ohio  the 
government  will  make  use  of  the  machinery  al¬ 
ready  in  operation  for  that  purpose,  and  will 
co-operate  with  state  authorities,  according  to 
F.  C.  Croxton,  of  the  Ohio  branch  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Council,  who  has  returned  from 
Washington,  where  he  spent  some  days  in  con¬ 
ference  with  the  federal  trade  commission. 

As  a  stimulant  to  miners  to  keep  at  work 
.steadily,  Charles  Boardman,  head  of  the  King 
and  the  Tid-water  Pocahontas  Coal  Companies, 
Columbus,  has  inaugurated  the  plan  of  giving 
away  ten  low-priced  automobiles  on  December 
22nd.  For  each  $5  earned  a  miner  is  given  a 
ticket  in  the  prize-drawing.  The  scheme,  Mr. 
Boardman  reports,  is  meeting  with  good  results. 

As  a  basis  for  getting  at  a  fair  gross  profit  on 
retail  coal  in  the  various  communities,  B.  F. 
Nigh,  of  the  M-O-I.  Coal  Association,  is  cir¬ 
culating  blank  schedules  among  the  membership,, 
asking  that  all  features  of  overhead  expense,  in¬ 
clusive  of  interest  on  investment,  depreciation 
of  plant  and  equipment,  wastage  and  shortage 
in  coal  receipts,  as  well  as  shipment  of  current 
outlay,  be  reported,  covering  the  years  of  1915 
19_16,  and  1917. 

John  L.  Kemmerer,  president  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  paid  Columbus  a 
visit  on  the  17th  inst.,  for  the  first  time  since 
being  made  head  of  the  big  new  corporation 
which  took  over  the  Davis  Colliery  Company 
interests.  Mr.  Kemmerer’s  headquarters  are  in 
New  York  City.  Accompanied  by  General  Man¬ 
ager  R.  B.  Isner,  stationed  at  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  he 
was  m  conference  with  Western  Sales  Manager 
Jeffers  on  the  company’s  activities  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory. 

The  Beaumont  Mining  Company,  of  Columbus, 
capital  $50,000,  has  been  incorporated  by  W  T 
Fassig,  J.  R.  Schwartz,  T.  C.  Collins,  E.  Hauck 
and  D.  N.  Postelwaite.  This  is  another  subsid¬ 
iary  of  the  Ajax  Block  Coal  Company,  which  is 
carrying  on  a  plan  of  development  in  the  Hocking 
and  Pomeroy  fields.  The  property  is  located  at 
Beaumont,  near  Athens,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Hocking  Valley.  Equipment  ha>6  been  bought  to 
bring  the  mine  now  in  operation  up  to  1,200  tons 
a  day.  It  has  a  shaft  of  110  feet  deep,  which 
taps  seams  of  both  No.  6  and  7  coal,  and  each 


will  be  mined.  There  are  over  400  acres  of  coal 
land.  The  property  is  regarded  as  a  very  valu¬ 
able  one,  the  Hocking  seam  being  six  feet  thick 
and  of  excellent  quality. 

The  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  here  has  ordered 
discontinuance  of  the  practices  of  the  Toledo  & 
Ohio  Central  and  Hocking  Valley  railroads  in 
exchanging  facilities  with  four  other  lines  and 
owning  and  controlling  stock  of  coal  mines.  This 
confirms  certain  action  already  taken  in  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Morgan  syndicate’s  control  of 
railroads  and  coal  interests  in  the  Hocking  Val¬ 
ley  and  which  at  one  time  dominated  the  coal 
trade  of  Southern  Ohio.  The  particular  case  in 
question  was  filed  by  the  state  of  Ohio,  in  support 
of  federal  interference. 

At  the  weekly  luncheon,  given  last  Friday  by 
Sales  Manager  Rundio,  of  the  New  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Company,  S.  S.  Jackson,  of  F.  G.  Hartwell 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  vvas  chief  speaker.  His  talk 
was  upon  co-operation  among  operators,  jobbers 
and  retailers,  illustrated  with  an  account  of 
changes  for  the  better  which  had  come  about  in 
this  way  in  his  own  city.  Fred  Watson,  Colum¬ 
bus  sales  manager  of  the  George  M.  Jones  Com¬ 
pany,  advanced  the  original  idea  that  cases  of 
where  miners  refused  to  work  should  be  re¬ 
ported  by  whole.salers  to  the  Ohio  Coal  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  and  the 
Ohio  Mine  Workers’  organization. 

Class  is  shown  by  Walter  Plant,  president  of 
the  Colonial  Coal  &  Supply  Company  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  giving  a  picinc  to  Columbus  coal  shippers 
and  other  guests.  A  uniquely-worded  invitation 
in  printed  form  asks  coal  men  to  be  at  Rich 
and  Third  streets,  9:30  a.  m.,  August  24,  from 
which  point  transportation  will  be  provided  to 
“a  place  of  quiet,  where  games  'and  eats  will 
abound.”  Though  not  so  announced,  the  scene 
of  the  affair  is  supposed  to  be  at  Bismarck  Park, 
twenty  miles  south  of  the  city.  The  trip  is  to  be 
made  by  special  trolley  cars.  The  event  will 
take  the  place  of  the  regular  weekly  luncheon. 
This  is  the  most  ambitious  act  of  hospitality  yet 
given  by  a  local  coal  company  to  its  fellow-ship¬ 
pers,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the  enterprise  of  the 
Colonial.  It  also  shows  the  growing  good  feel¬ 
ing  among  Columbus  coal  men,  as  a  result  of  the 
informal  social  gatherings  inaugurated  within 
the  past  year. 


THE  PEACOCK  COAL  CO. 

Sole  operators  of 

Genuine  Peacock  Pomeroy  Coal 

Capacity,  3,000  tons  daily 

Huntington  Bank  Building  Columbus,  Ohio 


The  Gibson-Spence  Coal  Co. 

'  Producer*  end-  Shippers 

“Banner”  Hocking  “Blue  Ridge”  White  Ash 
“Valley”  Cambridge  “Pine  Mountain”  Kentucky 
Antbrache—P&cahontas — Smithing 
Cols  Savings  &  Trust  Building  -  Columbus,  Ohio 


T HE  Ajax  Block  Qoal  Qo. 
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COMMERCE  BUILDING 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 
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ANTHRACITE 
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and  COKE 


REMBRANDT  PEALE,  Preiident 
H.  W.  HENRY,  Vice-Pres.  8b  Traffic  Mgr. 
RICHARD  PEALE,  Vice-President 
WM.  B.  OAKES,  Treasurer 
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Unlawful  to  Remain  in  Danger 
Under  Section  3508  of  the  Code  of 
1915  of  New  Mexico  making  it  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  a  coal  miner  to  work  or  remain 
in  any  unsafe  or  dangerous  place  in  a 
coal  mine  knowing  the  same  to  be  such, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
such  condition,  a  miner  whose  injuries 
are  the  proximate  result  of  his  violation 
of  this  statute,  is  as  a  matter  of  law, 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence  which 
precludes  a  recovery  for  the  negligence 
of  the  operator  which  contributed  to  the 
injury. 

Melkusch  v.  Victor  American  Fuel  Co.  (New 
Mexico),  155  Pacific,  727,  p.  729,  February, 
1916. 

Failure  to  Post  Danger  Signs 
Whether  the  death  of  a  miner  resulted 
from  a  wilful  failure  of  the  mine  owner 
to  comply  with  the  statute  requiring  in¬ 
spection  and  posting  of  warning  signs, 
and  exclusion  of  miners  from  danger¬ 


ous  gaseous  places,  and  whether  a  miner 
was  rightfully  at  the  place  at  the  time 
the  injury  occurred,  are  questions  that 
are  proper  to  submit  to  a  jury  in  an 
action  for  damages  for  the  death  of  a 
miner  caused  by  the  alleged  negligence 
of  the  operator  in  failing  to  place  warn¬ 
ing  signs.  < 

Romani  v.  Shoal  Creek  Co.  (Illinois),  111 
Northeastern  88,  p.  91,  February,  1916. 

Failure  to  Furnish  Timber 
Under  Section  3507  of  the  Code  of 

1915,  of  New  Mexico,  a  miner  employed 
in  a  coal  mine  does  not  assume  the  risk 
of  injury  from  the  master’s  violation  of 
a  statutory  duty  to  provide  an  ample 
supply  of  timbers  and  to  cause  the  same 
to  be  delivered  on  the  pit  car,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  miner,  as  nearly  as  practical 
to  the  place  where  the  timbers  are  to  be 
used. 

Melkusch  v.  Victor  American  Fuel  Co.  (New 
Mexico),  155  Pacific,  727,  p.  728,  February, 

1916. 


Hywel  Davies  and  Sons 

ENGINEERS 

LEXINGTON  -  KENTUCKY 


Thirty- two  years  association  with  Southern  Mining  develop¬ 
ments  has  established  a  wide  connection  that  insures  quick 
handling  of  legitimate  mining  properties  for  Buyers  and 
Sellers. 

Some  very  desirable  Kentucky  operating  properties  for  sale. 
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President  Wilson  and  the  Coal  Industry 


We  do  not  gloss  the  fact  that — not  in  price  alone, 
but  in  the  spirit  which  dictated  it — a  great  and  grievous 
wrong  has  been  done  the  coal  industry.  And  our  con¬ 
viction  is  that  somebody  is  consciously  responsible  for 
both. 

But — 

This  thing  that  we  call  the  United  States  of 
America  is  a  compound  of  all  the  land,  of  all  the  things 
found  under  the  land,  of  all  the  people  living  thereon,  of 
the  recent  histories  of  all  these  people  and  of  all  the 
hopes  and  ideals  of  them  all  as  expressed  in  substance 
or  aim. 

Woodrow  Wilson' s  Position 

By  common  consent,  this  varied  life  has  found  a 
unit  expression  in  the  government.  And  by  the  orderly 
decree  of  that  government,  Woodrow  Wilson  is  at  the 
head.  He  is  the  last  expression  of  the  will  and  force  of 
the  people.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  the  government. 
He  is  not  a  man,  merely,  whose  opinions  may  be  re¬ 
spected  or  discredited  by  an  individual  or  a  group.  He 
is,  instead,  the  government  personified.  He  is  its  ex¬ 
pression  in  flesh  and  blood.  The  man  and  the  office  are 
inseparable  and  the  office  is  second  to  nothing  in 
America.  No  one  can  say  he  stands  for  the  office  or  for  the 
government  and  still  show  disrespect  for  the  man.  No 
loyal  citizen,  in  these  times,  thinks  of  drawing  any  such 
fine  distinction. 

The  Dignity  of  Coal 

The  coal  industry  rests  upon  the  resources  of  this 
soil.  Its  commodity  is  essentially  a  part  of  that  which 
has  found  expression  in  the  government.  The  men  who 
produce  coal  supply  the  one  thing  which  has  made  and 
now  makes  possible  the  very  civilization  of  which  this 
government  is  an  expression.  By.  their  way  of  do¬ 
ing  business,  the  operators  may  lengthen  or  shorten  the 
life  of  the  civilization  and  of  the  nation  itself.  iBy  their 
acts  today,  they  may  help  or  hinder  the  progress  of  our 


war.  Coal  is  vital  to  the  nation  in  normal  times  and 
doubly  so  now. 

In  return,  the  security  of  their  enterprise  is  assured 
only  so  long  as  this  organized  society  extends  its  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  government  and  coal  are  thus  mutually  neces¬ 
sary  and  vitally  interdependent. 

The  Essential  Unity 

There  can  no  more  be  a  quarrel  between  the  two 
than  one  hand  can  fight  the  other.  In  fact,  Woodrow 
Wilson  is  not,  to  us,  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  too  big  and  too  complex  to  comprehend.  He  is 
the  president  of  the  coal  industry,  which  is  something 
we  can  all  understand. 

Even  so,  between  the  industry  and  its  president  it  is 
possible  to  insert  a  thing  or  an  influence  which  distorts 
and  disturbs.  We  can  remove  or  try  to  remove  that 
thing  and  thereby  improve  or  try  to  improve  relations 
without  touching  the  president  himself.  Indeed,  if  that 
thing  tends  to  do  something  which  threatens  to  discredit 
the  industry  or  its  president  or  both,  it  is  the  patriotic 
duty  of  every  coal  man  and  of  every  loyal  citizen  to  do 
his  best  to  bring  about  its  destruction. 

If  that  disturbing  agency  is  a  political  system;  if  it 
is  merely  a  group  of  selfish  men,  or,  if  it  is  a  chain  of 
newspapers  which  stir  discord  through  ignorance  or 
wilfulness,  it  is  a  common  duty,  especially  in  these 
times,  to  use  every  honorable  effort  to  remove  the  cause 
of  irritation. 

Above  all,  else  stands  the  fact  that  to  the  loyal  man 
the  person,  the  acts,  and  the  words  of  the  president  are 
as  sacred  as  the  office  he  represents.  We  say  that,  con¬ 
scious  that  the  office  is  expressive  of  that  divinity  which 
resides  in  a  nation.  Between  him  and  the  second  indus¬ 
try  in  size — and  among  the  first  in  importance — there 
cannot  be,  without  great  harm,  even  so  much  as  a 
shadow. 


Old  Cost  Data  Used  to  Fix  Coal  Prices 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Seems  to  Have  Used  Last  Year’s 
Figures  in  Some  Districts  and  to  Have  Guessed  at  Costs  in  Others 


Last  week,  by  the  proclamation  of  President 
Wilson,  the  coal  industry  passed,  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  war,  definitely  under  governmental 
regulation  in  minute  detail. 

The  President’s  prices  made  such  a  radical 
reduction  in  existing  schedules  there  was  in 
the  first  few  hours  after  the  announcement 
aroused  a  feeling  of  bitter  resentment.  Coupled 
with  this  was  a  feeling  that  the  coal  men  had 
been,  by  not  being  consulted,  humiliated  and 
condemned  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people. 

In  the  first  flash  of  anger  which  swept  over 
the  coal  trade  there  was  a  disposition  to  call 
instantly  a  meeting  of  the  operators  to  discuss 
what  should  be  done.  Indeed,  such  a  meeting 
was  called  to  be  held  at  Pittsburgh  on  Wednes¬ 
day  of  this  week. 


The  week  end  intervened,  however,  bringing 
a  little  relaxation  from  business  worries  and 
time  for  serious  reflection.  This  brought  the  for¬ 
tunate  result  that  the  proposed  meeting  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  was  postponed  until  the  coal  men  could 
have  time  to  go  to  Washington  to  consult  with 
Dr.  Garfield  to  find,  first,  what  the  nation  pro¬ 
posed.  The  sensible  conclusion  was  reached 
that  if  the  coal  men  knew  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  in  mind,  they  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  act. 

The  Conflicting  Rights 

This  period  of  relaxation  brought  also,  as  is 
quite  natural,  a  broader  view  of  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion.  The  present  disposition  is  to  look  at  it  in 
this  way : 


In  coal  there  are  two  rights.  There  is  the 
property  or  investment  right,  being  that  of  the 
man  who  owns  the  land,  produces  and  sells  the 
coal ;  he  unquestionably  has  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

Then  there  is  the  public  right.  The  people  are 
the  consumers  and  supply  the  money.  They  have 
binding  claims  upon  consideration. 

The  President’s  Position 

President  Wilson  was  forced — by  the  clamor 
of  coal  men  on  one  side  and  the  expression  of 
noisy  sentiments  by  newspapers  and  politicians 
on  the  other — to  step  into  the  unenviable  posi¬ 
tion  of  acting  as  a  judge.  It  is  necessary  to 
consider  what  was  his  point  of  view  in  the  matter. 

The  President  could  not  say  that  coal  prices 
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should  not  be  reduced  radically,  merely  because 
other  prices  were  high.  That  would  have  placed 
him  in  the  impossible  position  of  admitting  that 
the  old  prices  were  right.  And  it  is  known 
that  he  is  strongly  contending  against  them. 

J'he  President  could  not  say  that  the  coal  men 
should  be  allowed  an  enormous  profit — he  had 
already  gone  on  record  as  saying  that  profit  and 
patriotism  ought  not  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breatli.  besides  he  has  always  been  a  contender 
against  a  large  profit  on  any  unit  of  production 
or  merchandise. 

Therefore,  the  President  could  not  respond  to 
the  suggestions  which  arose  naturally  to  the  lips 
of  the  coal  men  in  these  exciting  times. 

He  was  even  barred  from  admitting  that  the 
purchase  power  of  a  dollar  had  been  depreciated 
as  the  result  of  the  economic  upheaval  since  the 
war  started. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President  having  been 
given  power  over  coal  by  Congress,  naturally 
received  upon  his  own  shoulders  the  full  and 
total  weight  of  public  sentiment.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  was  something  tremendous.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been  a  case 
where  public  sentiment  has  been  so  much  aroused 
as  over  the  matter  of  coal  prices.  Certainly  it  is 
seldom  that  any  question  has  caused  so  many 
and  so  bitter  letters  to  be  written  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  President  had  to  yield  to  or  defie  public 
sentiment. 

If  he  had  chosen  to  do  the  latter  it  would  have 
been  because  he  was  convinced  that  the  coal  men 
were  in  the  right  and  that  it  was  his  moral  duty 
to  support  them.  The  point  is  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  not  convinced  that  the  operators  were 
justified  in  charging  the  prices  they  had.  His 
information  was  to  the  contrary.  It  is  true  that 
his  information  came  from  men  who  were  not 
informed.  It  may  even  be  true  that  he  dis¬ 
counted  liberally  the  statements  by  coal  operators. 
Regardless  of  the  origin  or  character  of  his  in¬ 
formation,  the  President  was  not  convinced  that 
the  coal  prices  were  wholly  justified.  That  being 
the  case,  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do 
but  to  satisfy  the  clearly  expressed  demand  of 
the  people. 

The  Responsible  Parties 

If  any  injustice  was  done  to  coal — and  of  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt — the  fault  does  not  lie 
with  President  Wilson,  but  with  his  advisors 
who  were  willing  to  pass  on  to  him,  as  true  and 
dependable,  information  they  were  not  competent 
to  gather  or  pass  upon.  Our  understanding  is  htf 
relied  upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

A  week  ago  it  was  not  sure  what  basis  the 
President  had  for  his  price  action.  In  other 
words,  it  was  not  sure  what  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  had  advised  him  was  the  proper  basis. 
The  coal  trade  still  lacks  that  information.  A 
fair  guess  seems  to  be  about  as  follows  : 

The  Commission’s  “Costs” 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  assumed  that 
the  cost  of  coal  as  it  stood  last  year  would  re¬ 
main  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  a  fair  basis  for  prices  this  year.  It  used — 
so  it  seems — the  cost  statements  it  had  on  hand 
and  guessed  at  the  rest.  It  quoted  prices,  for 
example,  on  two  big  districts  where  no  cost  in¬ 
vestigation  has  ever  been  made.  It  seems  to 
have  added  the  increase  in  wages  granted  since 
April  1st. 

To  this  cost,  thus  loosely  determined,  the  Presi¬ 
dent — believing  though  that  costs  were  accurate — 
seems  to  have  added  a  profit  of  fifty  cents  a  ton. 

While  we  have  no  exact  information  as  to  the 
basis  the  President  used,  he  seems  to  have  been 
under  the  impression  that  twenty-five  cents  a  ton 
is  a  fair  profit  in  normal  times.  He  thought  he 
was  doubling  this  profit  by  allowing  fifty  cents 
a  ton.  If  the  results  were  not  in  accord  with 
what  the  President  expected  it  is  not  his  fault. 
It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  fully  or 
accurately  informed  about  coal. 

Concealed  Information 

The  information  which  apparently  was  con¬ 
cealed  from  him — whether  by  ignorance  or  de¬ 
sign  doesn’t  matter — was  that  his  prices  would 
apply  only  on  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  coal, 
the  major  percentage  having  been  sold  on  con¬ 
tract  at  prices  varying  widely  in  the  different 
districts.  The  profit,  therefore,  which  he  in¬ 
tended  to  allow  bears  no  relation  either  direct 
or  indirect  to  that  which  the  coal  people  will 
realize. 

Thus  it  was  in  both  the  mind  and  the  heart  of 
President  Wilson  to  do  a  fair  and  generous 
thing  toward  the  coal  trade.  If,  therefore,  the 
coal  men  have  any  quarrel  with  anyone,  it  is 


not  with  President  Wilson,  but  with  those  who 
advised  him. 

On  the  latter  score  we  can  only  say  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  whole  coterie 
of  politicians  in  Washington  have  not  acted  in 
the  same  spirit  of  fairness  to”Coal.  They  have 
not  tried  even  to  apply  the  remedy  to  the  place 
where  that  was  needed.  Instead,  they  neglected 
supply,  which  was  the  real  issue,  and  concen-, 
trated  on  price,  a  collateral  issue. 

Indeed,  if  the  price  was  the  evil  that  needed 
to  be  corrected  the  politicians  had  the  remedy 
placed  in  their  hands  two  months  ago  by  the 
coal  operators  themselves. 

Instead,  however,  of  reducing  price  through 
governmental  agencies  empowered  to  do  it  and 
instead  of  thus  stopping  the  public  clamor,  the 
politicians  caused  the  clamor  to  increase  by  their 
denunciations  and  dallied  until  the  coal  volun¬ 
teers  had  been  discredited.  They  maneuvered  it 
until  Congress  was  forced  to  take  over  control 
of  coal  by  a  legislative  enactment.  This  estab¬ 
lished  the  bureaus  as  dictators  of  the  nation’s 
coal  program. 

The  political  machine  seems  studiously  to  have 
killed  the  plan  for  self-government  in  coal  and 
to  have  substituted  congressional  enactment  and 
bureaucratic  control. 

The  “Cost”  Data 

The  'I'rade  Commission  is  said  to  have  based 
prices  on  the  cost  of  production.  This  is  im¬ 
possible  since  it  had  no  record  of  current  costs 
and  gathered  none  recently.  It  did  have,  from 
a  few  districts,  the  cost  of  production  as  it  was 
last  year.  In  east  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Colo¬ 
rado — these  we  are  sure  about— it  had  no  cost 
data  at  all. 

And  the  figures  it  did  have  were  not  accurate. 
Coal  costs  did  not  begin  to  rise  substantially  until 
after  the  contract  prices  were  named  for  this  year. 
That  is  true  because  the  operators  knew,  last 
winter,  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  then  to  in¬ 
crease  productive  capacity  to  serve  the  current 
trade.  And  then  they  did  not  believe  there  was 
any  long-time  need  for  such  an  increase.  They 
bought  some  supplies  last  winter,  to  be  sure,  but 
only  in  normal  quantities. 

After  the  first  of  February,  however,  the  opera¬ 
tors  began  to  realize  that  the  nation  was  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  need  for  approximately  100,000,- 
000  tons  more  coal  than  was  mined  last  year. 
They  knew  that,  with  enforced  short  running 
time  at  each  mine,  the  productive  capacity  must 
be  increased  or  the  needed  amount  of  coal  could 
not  be  mined.  As  a  result,  they  bought  new 
mining  machines,  new  locomotives,  extended  their 
development  work  and  in  other  respects  prepared 
to  increase  their  productive  capacity. 

Copper  wire  that  used  to  cost  thirty  cents  is 
now  costing  ninety  cents  a  pound.  Locomotives 
that  used  to  cost  $750  are  now  costing  $1,750  to 
$2,000.  Other  costs  made  necessary  by  the  ex¬ 
pansion  program  have  gone  up  from  200  to  500 
per  cent.  And  all  of  this  expense  has  been  added 
to  these  mines  in  the  last  four  months,  thus 
materially  increasing  the  cost  of  production.  This 
is  not  shown  in  the  commission’s  data. 

Wiping  Out  the  Outlay 

Every  man  of  any  experience  in  coal  knows 
that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  carry  such  an 
enormous  investment  over  into  normal  times.  In 
the  first  place,  there  will  be  no  need  for  the 
increased  productive  capacity  of  100,000,000 
tons  in  normal  times.  In  addition,  the  pressure 
of  this  competition  will  be  such  after  the  war 
as  to  reduce  the  price  of  coal  to  a  point  where 
any  possible  return  on  coal  cannot  possibly  sup¬ 
port  the  interest  charge  which  the  inflated  capital 
will  make  necessary. 

For  safety  it  is  essential  to  wipe  out  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  investment  during  the  period  of  the  war. 
And  no  coal  man  is  safe  unless  he  proceeds  on 
the  theory  that  the  influence  of  the  war  on  his 
prices  will  not  outlive  the  current  contract  year. 

The  only  thing  these  operators  can  do  is  to 
charge  this  increased  investment  to  the  cost  of 
production  and  to  wipe  it  out  month  by  month 
between  now  and  the  first  of  next  April. 

As  an  indication  of  what  this  burden  upon 
the  operators  amounts  to ;  We  know  of  one 
operating  company  which  has  spent  $700,000,  and 
of  another  operating  company  which  has  spent  a 
million  dollars  merely  to  supply  additional  houses 
for  miners.  These  will  not  be  needed  at  the 
expiration  of  this  war.  Those  two  amounts  will 
have  to  be  charged  off  the  books  and  spread  over 
an  enormous  tonnage  between  the  first  of  last 
April  and  the  first  of  next  April  These  things 
were  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  costs 
of  production  which  were  placed  before  President 
Wilson. 


To  allow  for  these  inequalities,  the  price,  it 
would  seem  to  us,  will  have  to  be  advanced  to 
carry  out  the  President’s  intention  that  the  opera¬ 
tors  shall  have  cost  plus  fifty  cents  a  ton — if  that 
is  the  President’s  desire. 

Where  the  Price  Applies 

Almost  universally,  the  newspapers  have  the 
opinion  that  the  President’s  price  applies  to  the 
entire  output  of  the  mine.  The  politicians  have 
the  same  opinion.  As  far  as  we  can  gather,  the 
President  has  been  led  to  believe  the  same  thing. 

On  the  contrary,  the  mine  run  realization  will 
differ  with  each  mine  in  the  country.  Some 
mining  companies  have  adopted  the  policy  of 
reducing  their  selling  cost  by  disposing  of  large 
portions  of  their  output  on  long  time  contracts. 
Some  companies  have  in  their  contracts  enumer¬ 
ated  certain  items  the  cost  of  which  might  change 
the  price  of  coal.  They  have,  on  this  basis,  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  as  to  fixed  price  over  a  period 
of  as  much  as  fifty  years.  Others  have  made, 
only  recently,  contracts  extending  over  two,  three, 
five  and  ten  years.  All  these  prices  are  lower 
than  those  named  by  the  President. 

These  contracts,  in  most  cases,  call  for  sizes 
of  coal  which,  at  the  time  the  contracts  were 
signed,  were  being  sold  under  cost  of  production. 
So,  even  if  we  allow  for  a  percentage  advance 
to  cover  a  percentage  increase  in  cost,  they  are 
still  the  same  percentage  under  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  as  they  were  in  the  first  place.  The 
operators  on  these  contracts  are  thus  facing  a 
substantial  loss,  which  must  be  overcome  by  coal 
sold  on  the  spot  market. 

Since  it  is  only  the  free  coal  so  far  to  which 
the  President’s  price  applies,  the  operators,  we 
will  assume,  are  assured  of  fifty  cents  a  ton  on 
from  five  to  thirty  per  cent  of  their  output — 
the  amount  varies  with  the  number  of  contracts 
and  the  percentage  of  car  supply — but  this  profit 
on  a  small  percentage  has  to  overcome  a  loss  on 
a  much  larger  percentage.  It  may  thus  be  that 
the  price  which,  inferentially,  yields  a  fair  profit 
to  the  operators  is  one  which  actually  nets  them 
a  substantial  and  destructive  loss. 

Differential  on  Sizes 

Another  point  upon  which  the  coal  industry  was 
done  an  injustice — this  was  unwitting  on  the  part 
of  the  President — is  in  the  differential  established 
between  sizes. 

It  is  true  that,  some  years  ago,  the  slack  or 
screenings  was  considered  a  waste  product  of  the 
mines.  It  was  customary  years  ago  not  to  pay 
for  mining  this  coal. 

However,  the  substitution  of  the  mine  run  basis 
for  the  lump  coal  basis  changed  completely  the 
cost  of  producing  slack  or  screenings.  Today  the 
cost  of  production  is  the  same  as  that  on  lump 
coal  or  mine  run. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  coal,  that  has  been 
changed  completely ;  First,  by  the  growth  of  the 
coke  industry  in  the  east,  which  uses  that  size 
alone ;  second,  bj'  the  expansion  of  the  gas  in¬ 
dustry  which  wants  that  size  solely ;  and,  third, 
by  the  use  of  automatic  stokers  which  use  that 
coal  solely.  It  is  a  fact  that  by  the  use  of  auto¬ 
matic  stokers  and  kindred  appliances  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  consumer  of  screenings  to  get  ten 
or  twelve  per  cent  of  the  heat  value  of  the  coal. 
But  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the  user  of 
domestic  or  lump  coal  to  get  more  than  two  or 
two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  heat  value;  he  gets 
but  little  more  on  the  average  than  one  and  a  half 
per  cent. 

To  establish  a  differential  of  fifty  cents  a  ton 
between  the  price  on  lump  coal  and  screenings 
is  to  penalize  those  who  are  forced  to  use  the 
most  inefficient  equipment  and  to  favor  those  who 
use  the  most  efficient  equipment. 

If  the  cost  of  production  is  used  as  a  basis  for 
making  this  distinction,  it  is  unjustifiable  because 
the  cost  is  the  same. 

If  efficiency  is  used  as  a  basis  the  differential 
is  unjustifiable  because  the  man  who  gets  the 
cheapest  coal  gets  the  greatest  value  from  it. 

These  are  facts  which  the  President  naturally 
did  not  know  because  he  is  not  informed  about 
the  technical  details  of  coal.  Whether  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  advisors  were  informed  on  these  matters  is 
something  we  are  unable  to  say. 


The  Penn-Clarion  Coal  Co.  has  been  org;anized 
under  Pennsylvajiia  laws  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000.  Max  G.  Voelkler  is  president  and 
Charles  A.  Royce  treasurer.  Both  are  Buffalo- 
nians.  R.  W.  Steele,  of  Pittsburgh,  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  The  company’s  office  is  716  Prudential 
building,  Buffalo.  It  has  mining  property  in 
Clarion  County,  Pa. 
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Joint  Wage  Conference  Is  Called 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  30. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence) — As  a  forerunner  to  a  demand  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  wages,  the  officials  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have  mailed 
the  following  circular  letter  to  the  operators  of 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  western  Pennsylvania 
and  to  the  local  unions  in  the  competitive  district : 

“Recent  developments  in  the  coal  industry  have 
caused  a  pronounced  spirit  of  unrest  among  the 
mine  workers.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  they 
should  receive  an  increase  in  mining  prices  so 
that  their  earnings  would  keep  pace  with  the 
constantly  increasing  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  They  look  to  the  coming  fall  and  winter 
with  keen  apprehension.  The  price  of  food  and 
clothing  has  increased  enormously.  It  is  more 
than  taxing  their  earning  capacity  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families  with  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

“Insofar  as  producing  an  adequate  supply  of 
coal  in  order  to  meet  the  nation’s  needs  is  con¬ 
cerned,  they  are  willing  to  respond  in  the  fullest 
and  most  patriotic  manner.  They  only  ask  in  re¬ 
turn  a  wage  scale  commensurate  with  the  present 
high  cost  of  living. 

“For  the  purpose  of  considering  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  present  mining  rates,  you  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  attend  a  conference  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  operators  and  miners  of  the 
central  competitive  district  (western  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois)  at  the  Claypool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  6, 
at  10  a.  m. 

“We  wish  to  present  to  you  in  behalf  of  the 
mine  workers  of  the  territory  above  named  a 
request  for  an  increase  in  the  present  mining 
scale,  the  reasons  therefor  and  the  most  effective 
methods  to  be  employed  by  which  such  an  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  may  be  brought  about.  We  re¬ 
spectfully  urge  that  your  association  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  this  conference.” 

h.  letter  also  was  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
miners’  organizations  setting  forth  the  action  of 
the  international  officers,  urging  the  men  to  r-'- 
frain  from  strikes  or  any  interruption  of  the 
operation  of  the  mines  and  setting  forth  their 
patriotic  duty  in  the  present  situation.  The  letter 
to  the  men,  in  part,  says : 


“We  hope  through  this  method  to  secure  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  present  mining  scale 
operative  throughout  the  United  States.  In  the 
rneantime  we  urge  upon  mine  workers  to  con¬ 
tinue  at  work.  Refrain  from  engaging  in  strikes 
or  cessation  of  work  for  any  cause  whatsoever. 

“The  uninterrupted  operation  of  the  mines  will, 
in  our  opinion,  contribute  largely  to  the  success 
of  this  conference  and  will  aid  your  representa¬ 
tives  materially  in  persuading  both  the  operators 
and  the  federal  government  that  the  mine  work¬ 
ers  are  justly  entitled  to  a  substantial  increase  in 
wages. 

“You  are  a  part  of  the  great  service  army  of 
the  nation.  You  owe  the  government,  at  this 
time,  the  best  service  of  which  you  are  capable. 
Nothing  is  more  important  to  national  success 
and  national  superiority  than  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal. 

“Be  patient,  therefore.  Discharge  your  duty  as 
patriots  and  as  members  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  in  a  manly  and  upright  manner.  We 
will  protect  your  interests  and  will  put  forth  our 
best  efforts  to  secure  for  you  that  degree  of 
justice  to  which  you  are  undeniably  entitled. 
From  time  to  time  we  will  keep  you  informed 
regarding  developments  and  the  progress  we 
make.  We  ask  only  in  return  that  you  do  your 
part  in  keeping  the  mines  in  continuous  opera¬ 
tion  and  thus  afford  us  the  best  argument  we  can 
offer  in  our  attempt  to  secure  for  you  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  mining  prices.” 

The  letter  was  mailed  from  the  headquarters 
here  Tuesday  night,  following  a  conference  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  President  White.  Vice-President 
Hayes  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Green  of  the  na¬ 
tional  organization  and  the  presidents  of  the  In¬ 
diana,  Ohio.  _  Illinois  and  western  Pennsylvania 
bituminous  districts.  • 

Apparently  the  leaders  of  the  mine  workers 
have  concluded  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  another 
demand  for  a  big  increase  in  wages.  The  Indi¬ 
ana  operators  will  have  a  meeting  at  Terre  Haute, 
Sept.  5,  to  outline  a  policy.  None  of  the  Indiana 
operators  was  ready  today  to  say  what  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  proposed  conference  will  be,  although 
they  recalled  that  only  a  few  months  ago  the  op¬ 
erators  granted  the  miners  and  the  day  laborers 
a  substantial  increase. 


Retail  Anthracite  Prices  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


On  July  5,  1917,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  made  public  a  statement  respecting  the  an¬ 
thracite  coal  situation  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This 
pointed  out  that  the  quantity  of  anthracite  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Brooklyn  retailers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  1917  was  approximately  nine  per 
cent  less  than  was  received  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1916.  The  commission  also 
stated  that  the  railroad  coal  companies  and  sev¬ 
eral  large  individual  operators  and  jobbers  had 
assured  it  that  they  would  immediately  ship 
more  coal  to  their  Brooklyn  dealers  in  order  that 
the  shortage  there  might  be  relieved.  Shipments 
to  Brooklyn  and  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
retail  coal  trade  there  have  been  under  the  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  commission  since  that  time,  and  it 
makes  public  here  the  results  of  its  inquiry.  The 
investigation  was  conducted  by  Messrs.  Smelser, 
Richards  and  Gordon,  agents  of  the  commission. 

Reports  were  received  from  thirty-nine  of  the 
forty-three  anthracite  retailers  in  Brooklyn,  which 
showed  the  quantity  of  anthracite  received  from 
each  source  during  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
1916  and  1917,  together  with  the  purchase  prices 
and  the  retail  price  quotations. 

The  comrnission  is  gratified  to  be  able  to  state 
mat  the  shipments  to  Brooklyn  have  increased. 
During  the  month  of  June,  1917,  Brooklyn  retailers 
received  201,519  gross  tons  of  anthracite,  which 
was  23,310  tons,  or  thirteen  per  cent,  more  than 
was  received  during  June,  1916.  The  receipts 
during  July,  1917,  were  163,769  gross  tons,  or  20,- 
091  tons  (fourteen  per  cent)  more  than  during 
July,  1916.  Thus,  the  combined  receipts  during 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  1917,  were  365,288 
gross  tons,  or  thirteen  per  cent  greater  than 
during  the  corresponding  months  of  1916. 

The  eight  railroad  coal  companies  which  sell 
to  Brooklyn  retailers  shipped  132,083  gross  tons 
of  anthracite  during  July,  1917,  to  them,  as 
against  128,679  tons  during  July,  1916,  an  increase 
of  3-404  tons,  or  three  per  cent.  This  increase 
applied  both  to  prepared  sizes  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  to  the  steam  sizes.  The  Delaware 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Company  and  Wil- 
hams  &  Peters  (sales  agents  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Company)  were  the  only  railroad  coal  com¬ 


panies  which  shipped  less  anthracite  to  Brooklyn 
retailers  during  July,  1917,  than  during  July,  1916. 

In  its  statement  of  July  5,  the  commission  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  Brooklyn  re¬ 
tailers  announced  their  willingness  to  accept  or¬ 
ders  for  April  delivery  at  $7.50  for  egg  and  $7.75 
for  stove  and  chestnut  coal,  the  result  was  a  buy¬ 
ing  panic  on  the  part  of  the  householders.  Re¬ 
tailers  accepted  orders  for  tonnages  which  they 
were  unable  to  deliver  until  June  and  July,  and 
even  at  this  date  several  of  them  still  have  un- 
filled_  orders  for  large  tonnages  accepted  at  the 
opening  prices. 

The  few  retailers  who  are  now  delivering  on 
orders  taken  at  the  April  prices  claim  they  are 
not  realizing  a  sufficient  margin  on  this  coal. 
They  maintain  that  they  have,  therefore,  mate¬ 
rially  increased  their  prices  on  current  orders  in 
order  that  their  average  profit  on  all  business 
may  be  adequate.  Inasmuch  as  there  was  no 
effective  competition  among  the  dealers,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  put  the  new  prices  into  ’effect. 
The  result  of  this,  however,  was  that  the  other 
retailers,  who  had  no  such  unfilled  orders,  in¬ 
creased  their  prices  to  the  same  high  level.  The 
prevailing  prices  during  July,  1917,  were  $8.20  for 
broken  and  egg,  $8.45  for  stove  and  chestnut, 
$7.60  for  pea  and  $7.00  for  buckwheat.  These 
prices  were  about  seventy  cents  greater  than 
those  quoted  in  April,  and  were  fifty  cents  above 
the  prevailing  prices  in  New  York  City,  although 
the  differential  last  year  was  only  twenty-five 
cents.  On  August  1st  an  advance  of  ten  cents 
per  ton  was  made  by  the  majority  of  retailers,  al¬ 
though  several  are  now  obtaining  the  extremely 
high  price  of  $8.75  for  stove  and  chestnut  sizes. 

During  July,  1917,  the  gross  margins  (the 
difference  between  the  average  cost  of  coal  de¬ 
livered  alongside  the  dealer’s  vard  and  the  current 
price  quotations  for  deliverv  in  the  householder’s 
bin)  per  net  ton  exceeded  $2.25  in  the  following 
cases : 

9  out  of  11  retailers  on  broken  size. 

21  out  of  30  retailers  on  egg  size. 

21  out  of  30  retailers  on  stove  size. 

16  out  of  30  retailers  on  chestnut  size. 

Of  the  sixty-seven  cases  in  which  gross  margins 
greater  than  $2.25  were  realized,  forty-five  e.x- 


ceeded  $2.50.  Fifteen  out  of  twenty-three  retail¬ 
ers  exceeded  $2.00  gross  margins  on  pea  size,  and 
SIX  out  of  ten  retailers  had  a  gross  margin  on 
buckwheat  which  exceeded  $1.75. 

The  highest  gross  margins  realized  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  sizes  were  as  follows: 


$3.11  on  broken. 
3.12  on  egg. 
2.93  on  stovH. 


$2.95  cn  chestnut. 

3.17  on  pea. 

2.63  on  buckwheat. 


The  commission  realizes  that  the  Brooklyn  re¬ 
tail  prices  include  the  expense  of  storing  the 
coal  in  the  bins  of  the  consumers,  and  has  made 
sufficient  allowance  for  this  item.  But  when  the 
gross  margins  indicated  above  are  compared  with 
those  prevailing  during  the  year  1916—41,50  to 
$2.00 — It  is  conclusively  shown  that  those  which 
are  now  being  realized  by  many  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  retailers  are  extortionate  and  intolerable  from 
the  public  viewpoint. 

Fortimately.  a  law  has  recently  been  enacted 
by  the  Congress  which  authorizes  the  President  to 
fix  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  coal.  Sec¬ 
tion  25  of  the  Lever  Bill,  which  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  August  10,  1917,  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph : 

“The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  empowered, 
whenever  and  wherever  in  his  judgment  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war,  to 
fix  the  price  of  coal  and  coke,  wherever  and 
whenever  sold,  either  by  producer  or  dealer,  to 
ptablish  rules  for  the  regulation  of  and  to  regu- 
late  the  method  of  production,  sale,  shipment, 
distribution,  apportionment,  or  storage  thereof 
among  dealers  and  consumers,  domestic  or  for- 
cign ,  said  ^  authority  and  power  may  be  exer- 
cised  by  him  in  each  case  through  the  agency 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  during  the 
war  or  for  such  part  of  said  time  as  in  his 
judgment  may  be  necessary.” 


Pleased  With  Anthracite  Prices 

On  Friday,  when  the  announcement  of  the 
maximum  prices  on  anthracite,  as  made  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  had  been  given  out,  President  W.  H. 
Truesdale,  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West¬ 
ern  Railroad,  said : 

The  action  of  the  President  is  a  virtual  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  manner  in  which  the  big  coal  op¬ 
erators  have  been  conducting  operations  for  a 
long  time. 

“The  prices  mentioned  by  the  President  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  agreed  upon  in  May. 
It  has  been  the  custom  to  make  April  prices  the 
lowest  in  the  year,  and  to  add  ten  cents  a  ton  each 
month  to  restore  them  to  the  winter  prices  by 
September  1st.  The  regulated  prices  are,  there¬ 
fore,  the  same  as  would  be  charged  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  events.  This  has  come  after  a 
very  careful  Government  investigation  and  the 
result  is  very  satisfactory. 

“Last  winter  the  shortage  was  enhanced  by 
the  panicky  efforts  of  consumers  to  get  extraor¬ 
dinary  deliveries.  The  use  of  anthracite  has  been 
increased,  but  production  is  greatly  improved. 
Movements  of  coal  by  the  railroads  are  steady, 
and  from  present  conditions  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  indications  of  a  shortage  this  winter. 

“There  was  one  point  in  the  Government  pro¬ 
gram  worthy  of  particular  notice.  The  smaller 
independent  operators  are  to  be  allowed  seventy- 
five  cents  a  ton  more  than  the  big  operators. 
This  is  a  vindication  of  big  control.  It  ought  to 
reinstate  the  big  companies  in  the  public  favor. 
If  all  the  big  operators  were  to  split  their  prop¬ 
erties  into  small  independent  companies,  it  is 
evident  that  the  con.sumer  would  be  obliged  to 
pav  more  for  his  coal.” 

Robert  J.  Montgomery,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  coal  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Company,  said : 

“Naturally,  we  feel  that  the  President’s  proc¬ 
lamation  of  prices  is  a  compliment  to  us.  It  is 
what  we  have  been  saying  all  along.  These  prices 
were  fixed  after  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
had  gone  thoroughly  into  the  cost  of  producing 
coal.  It  is  our  vindication,  and  acquits  us  of  the 
charges  of  grasping  such  abnormal  prices  as  the 
biturninous  people  have  taken.  But  I  am  not  in 
the  bituminous  end  of  the  business  and  am  neither 
defending  nor  denouncing  those  who  are. 

“According  to  the  new  law.  the  government  has 
the  power  to  take  complete  charge  of  the  mines, 
requisition  the  propertv,  teams  and  everything 
to  work  them,  or  it  mav  raiie  the  prices  which 
h^ve  been  s^’t  for  the  time  being.  I  am  confident 
that  the  government  will  he  fair  enough  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  conditions  in  the  eventuality  of  a  big 
strike  when  the  producers  have  to  pay  increased 
wages.  The  people  have  no  reason  to  fear  a  coal 
famine  this  winter.  If  everyone  would  buy  as  he 
needs,  there  would  be  sufficient  coal  and  none 
would  suffer  from  lack  of  heat.” 
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Consumers  Urged  to  Reduce  Coal  Requirements 


1.  Inquire  into  the  methods  employed  by 
your  fireman  and  consider  his  methods 
in  relation  to  those  sugc/esled  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines. 

2.  Learn  what  pUvits  in  your  locality  secure 
the  best  results  from  coal. 

j.  Endeavor  to  have  the  wasteful  users  of 
coal  profit  by  the  best  c.vpcricnce  of  the 
locality. 

./.  Improve  all  local  methods  by  consulta¬ 
tion  'ivith  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  study 
of  the  stoking  methods  recommended  by 
the  Bureau. 

5.  Buy  your  coal  as  near  home  as  possible. 


Washington,  1).  C.,  August  :!().— Now  is  the 
time  for  every  user  of  coal  to  endeavor  to  reduce 
his  reciuiremeiits  according  to  tlie  Committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
co-operating  witli  tlie  Council  of  Nation  Defense, 
which  sends  forth  the  above  five  suggestions  in  a 
special  war  bulletin. 

Heretofore,  the  committee  declares,  the  man 
who  used  more  coal  than  he  needed  might  feel 
that  he  caused  no  loss  except  to  his  own  bank 
account.  Few  were  influenced  by  thought  of 
conserving  the  world’s  supply  of  coal.  Today 
coal  is  a  sinew  of  war,  is  the  conclusion,  and  he 
who  unnecessarily  reduces  the  country’s  available 
stock  of  coal  may  curtail  the  nation’s  energy  in 
the  great  industrial  conflict. 

“In  the  past,  if  the  available  supply  of  coal 
was  not  sufficient  for  all  needs,  however  extrav¬ 
agant,  new  mines  could  be  opened  and  heavier 
withdrawals  from  the  great  supply  of  coal  in  the 
ground,  even  the  most  extravagant  users  of  coal 
could  be  supplied  without  interfering  with  other 
industries,”  the  bulletin  goes  on. 

Today  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  coal 
which  should  be  mined,  according  to  the  bulletin. 
In  the  great  concentration  of  national  energy 
toward  prosecuting  the  war,  men  are  not  avail¬ 
able  to  open  new  coal  mines  to  meet  extravagant 
needs.  Transportation  facilities  are  burdened  to 
the  limit  of  capacity.  These  and  other  factors 
establish  a  definite  limit  to  the  amount  of  coal 
which  should  be  made  available  for  use  during 
the  war. 

Another  important  phase  of  the  situation  comes 
from-  the  control  of  coal  prices  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  An  effect  of  such  price  regulation  may  be 
reduction  in  output.  It  is  largely  to  be  expected 
that  the  fixing  of  prices  can  be  carried  on  with¬ 
out  controversies  with  producers  interrupting 
operations  and  without  repressing  the  adventu¬ 
rous  spirit  necessary  to  increase  output. 

“Opposed  to  these  limitations  on  the  available 
supply  of  coal  is  the  greatest  demand  for  coal 
ever  known,”  the  bulletin  continues.  “The  rail¬ 
roads  are  requiring  more  coal  than  ever  before. 
The  war  and  its  stimulation  upon  industry  has 
called  upon  our  factories  for  an  output  beyond 
all  previous  peak  loads.  Our  allies  depend  upon 
us  for  coal.  Neutral  countries  depend  upon  us 
for  coal.  Good  use  can  be  made  of  all  available 
coal. 

“No  thinking  man  can  fail  to  realize  the  obli¬ 
gation  which  this  situation  imposes  upon  the  user 
of  coal.  On  a  vast  scale  the  situation  is  similar 
to  that  where  people  are  in  an  open  boat  at  sea 
with  a  hijlited  supply  of  food.  The  man  who 
wastes  coal  today  is  an  enemy  of  mankind. 

“Under  these  circumstances  all  business  men 
are  called  upon  to  give  thought  to  avoiding  the 
waste  of  coal.  Let  every  man  consider  how  his 
coal  requirements  can  be  reduced.  Let  all  or¬ 
ganizations  of  business  men  engage  in  a.  vigorous 
effort  to  promote  the  discussion  of  wasteful 
methods  in  coal  consumption  and  the  adoption  in 
all  power  plants  of  those  stoking  methods  which 
produce  power  without  waste  of  coal.” 

Public  obligation  and  selfish  interest  combine 
to  make  this  the  time  for  business  men  to  under¬ 
take  the  long-delayed  concerted  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  power  house  practice,  the  bulletin  says.  No 
man  today  can  say  whose  requirements  may  re¬ 
main  unsatisfied  if  the  available  supply  of  coal 
is  distributed  without  meeting  all  requirements. 
All  should  act  together  so  that  no  one  may  suffer 
because  some  one  has  been  wastefully  extrava¬ 
gant  in  the  use  of  coal. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  made  a  study  for 
years  of  stoking  methods.  Elaborate  investiga¬ 
tions  and  experiments  have  been  conducted  and 
the  results  of  wdiat  has  been  done  are  available 
to  every  user  of  coal.  The  Director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines  desires  that  users  of  coal  call  upon 


this  division  of  the  Government  for  advice  and 
assistance. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines  has  analyzed  samples  of  coal  from 
all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  is  already 
prepared  to  give  information  regarding  the  best 
uses  to  be  made  of  different  kinds  and  grades  of 
coal.  Detailed  experiments  and  investigations  en¬ 
able  the  bureau  to  give  effective  assistance  in 
bringing  about  improved  stoking  methods.  Their 
tests  and  the  experiences  of  users  of  coal  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  an  amazing  saving  may  be  had  with¬ 
out  change  of  coal  or  equipment  by  merely  con¬ 
trolling  the  fireman  and  his  method  of  putting 
coal  under  the  boiler. 

“There  is  great  opportunity  for  associations 
and  particularly  engineering  societies  to  conduct 
a  campaign  of  education,”  the  bulletin  concludes. 
“Today  a  university  in  Tennessee,  co-operating 
with  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  is  having  men  visit 
power  plants  in  Tennessee  to  bring  about  the 
savings  in  coal  consumption  which  come  from 
consideration  of  the  firemen’s  methods.  Similar 
efforts  should  be  made  elsewhere. 

“The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  is  forming  a 
special  committee  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  of 
efforts  to  reduce  the  unnecessary  consumption 
of  coal.  Business  men  are  urged  to  form  local 
committees  to  co-operate  with  this  committee. 


Particularly  arc  association  members  urged  to 
form  such  co-operating  committees.  These  com¬ 
mittees  should  be  organized  without  delay.  There 
is  real  work  to  be  done.” 


A  Real  Dilemma 

The  following  letter  was  received  by  a  Chicago 
■jobber  from  a  Michigan  retailer;  it  is  printed 
without  comment : 

“Received  card  stating  car  No.  2C694  just 
shipped.  All  the  coal  we  have  bought  from  you 
and  others  is  in  our  yard,  as  the  people  refused 
to  stock  over  six  weeks  ago.  Our  trucks  and 
teams  have  been  idle  most  of  the  time.  On  top 
of  this  it  looks  as  though  we  stand  to  lose  from 
one  to  two  dollars  per  ton.  What  are  you 
going  to  do?  Are  you  willing  to  protect  us  on 
the  decline  as  you  and  others  always  have  in 
normal  times?  Gentlemen,  if  we  must  lose  $2.00 
per  ton  on  all  the  coal  we  have  stocked  on  your 
advice  and  solicitation,  it  will  be  more  than  we 
can  stand.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  in  the  near 
future,  we  remain.” 


L.  C.  Sabine,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Soo  U)cks,  has  made  a  report  that  for  the 
month  of  July  the  west  bound  movement  of 
coal  through  the  American  and  Canadian  locks 
amounted  to  384,4.')4  tons  of  anthracite  and 
1,998,222  tons  of  bituminous  tr  a  total  of 
2,382,076  tons. 


Retail  Anthracite  Coal  Prices  in  Boston,  Mass. 


In  making  its  investigation  into  the  retail  coal 
situation  in  Boston,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  collected  from  fifty-one  retailers  of  anthra¬ 
cite  information  as  to  the  amount  of  coal  received, 
the  prices  paid  to  the  producer  or  wholesaler,  as 
the  case  may  be,  the  prices  at  which  the  coal  was 
resold  to  the  consumer  and  the  margins  ob¬ 
tained  (the  margin  being  the  difference  between 
the  cost  price  to  the  retailer  and  the  sales  price  to 
the  consumer).  The  investigation  was  conducted 
by  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Wright,  agents  of  the 
commission. 

The  fifty-one  retailers  from  whom  data  was 
obtained  received  during  the  first  five  months 
of  1917,  652,017  net  tons  of  anthracite.  During 
the  corresponding  months  of  1916  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  778,387  net  tons.  The  receipts  in  1917 
were  thus  only  83.8  per  cent  of  the  receipts  in  1916. 
The  existence  of  this  shortage  in  the  face  of 
an  increased  output  of  anthracite  (the  commer¬ 
cial  production  of  anthracite  was  nearly  three 
million  tons  larger  in  the  first  five  months  of 
1917  than  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1916) 
shows  clearly  the  situation  in  Boston,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  in  New  England,  also.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  needs  of  Boston  have  not  been 
taken  care  of. 

The  loss  in  tonnage  was  by  no  means  uniformly 
distributed  among  the  retailers.  In  fact  sixteen 
retailers  received  more  coal  during  January  to 
May,  1917,  than  during  January  to  May,  1916, 
their  increased  receipts  totaling  44,418  tons.  Of 
this  amount  over  half  (26,023  tons)  went  to  one 
dealer.  On  the  other  hand,  thirty-five  retailers 
showed  decreased  coal  receipts  during  January- 
]\Iay,  1917,  these  decreases  totaling  170,788  tons. 
In  a  number  of  cases  the  percentages  of  decline 
in  the  amount  of  coal  received  by  retailers  was 
quite  large.  Several  retailers  failed  to  receive 
even  half  as  much  coal  during  the  first  five  months 
of  1917  as  they  had  received  during  the  first  five 
months  of  1916 ;  and  one  retailer  received  only 
about  one-sixth  of  bis  normal  tonnage. 

No  favored  treatment  appears  to  have  been 
shown  the  largest  companies  as  a  class.  How¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  leading  companies  was  favored 
to  an  unusual  degree.  In  the  face  of  a  marked 
shortage,  it  received  26,023  more  Ions  than  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1916.  This  increased 
tonnage  represented  an  eighty-seven  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  its  receipts  of  anthracite. 

The  household  prices  of  egg,  stove  and  chestnut 
coal  were  almost  uniformly  maintained  in  Bos¬ 
ton  during  April  and  May,  1917,  at  $9.50  per 
net  ton,  and  the  household  price  of  pea  coal  was 
almost  uniformly  maintained  at  $8  50.  On  indus¬ 
trial  sales  of  anthracite  the  retailers  received 
varving  prices,  but  most  of  them  charged  during 
.April  and  May  either  $9.25  or  $9.50  for  egg.  stove 
and  chestnut,  and  either  $8.25  or  $8.50  for  pea. 
Generally  speaking,  the  larger  retailers  charged 
the  lower  price,  and  the  smaller  retailers  the 
higher  price,  but  this  was  by  no  means  univer¬ 
sally  the  case. 

The  average  cost  of  coal  to  the  retailers  during 
.April-lMay,  1917,  is  .shown  in  the  table  below: 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  large  retailers  (those  who 
bought  10,000  tons  or  more  during  January  to 
May,  1916)  obtained  their  coal  on  more  favor¬ 
able  terms  than  the  small  retailers.  On  egg  coal 
the  large  retailers  on  the  average  paid  thirty-six 
cents  less  per  ton  in  .April  than  the  small  re^ 
tailers.  and  seventeen  cents  less  in  May;  on  stove 
coal  they  paid  thirty-nine  cents  less  in  .April,  and 
thirty-five  cents  less  in  May;  and  on  chestnut 
coal  they  paid  forty-nine  cents  less  in  .April  and 
forty-eight  cents  less  in  May. 

The  margin,  as  already  stated,  is  the  difference 
between  the  cost  price  to  the  retailer  and  the 
sales  price  to  the  consumer.  The  cost  figures  are 
given  in  the  table  above.  The  typical  household 
price  of  egg,  stove  and  chestnut  coal  in  both 
April  and  May  was  $9.50  per  ton.  (One  or  two 
retailers  in  both  of  these  months  charged  as 
much  as  $10.00  per  ton,  but  $9.50  was  almost  the 
universal  price.)  By  combining  these  figures,  that 
is,  subtracting  the  cost  figures  from  $9.50,  we 
obtain  the  average  margins.  These  are  shown  in 
the  table  below : 

AVERAGE  MARGIN.S  RECEIVED  BY  RETAILER.S 
PER  NET  TON 
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.As  the  table  shows  the  average  margin  on  egg 
coal  obtained  by  all  the  retailers  reporting  was 
$2.85  in  April  and  $2.75  in  May;  on  stove  coal  it 
was  $2.69  in  April  and  $2.63  in  ^lay;  and  on 
chestnut  coal  it  was  $2.65  in  April  and  $2.56  in 
May.  Since  $2.00  a  ton  was  ordinarily  an  ample 
margin,  it  is  clear  that  the  retailers  on  the  whole 
received  very  large  margins,  and  particularly  is 
this  true  of  the  large  retailers,  who  during 
-April-^Iay  received  margins  averaging  $2.92  per 
ton. 

Individual  retailers,  of  course,  obtained  margins 
far  exceeding  the  average.  On  egg  coal,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  there  were,  five  large  retailers  and  three 
small  retailers  who  in  .April  obtained  margins 
exceeding  $3..50  per  ton;  and  there  were  four 
large  retailers  and  three  small  retailers  who  ob¬ 
tained  these  margins  in  May.  Indeed  one  large 
retailer  (the  .same  concern  that  increased  its  coal 
receipts  during  January-May.  1917.  by  eighty- 
seven  per  cent,  in  the  face  of  considerable  short¬ 
age)  obtained  margins  of  $4.10  and  $4.42  on  egg 
coal  in  .April  and  May.  respectively:  of  $3.91  and 
$4.05  on  stove  coal  in  .April  and  May;  and  of 
$3.94  and  $3  85  on  chestnut  in  .April  and  May. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  coal  re¬ 
tailers  of  Boston,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
did  not  hesitate  during  the  period  under  discus¬ 
sion  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the 
public,  and  to  charge  for  anthracite  a  price  that 
netted  them  unreasonable  margins. 
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Showing  a 

Retail  Yard 

At  Its  Best 

One  of  the  nice  little  questions  which  conies 
liefore  a  retailer  from  time  to  time  is  expressed 
in  this  way: 

He  wants  to  have  some  sort  of  a  picture  of  the 
yard  to  put  on  his  advertising  matter  to  send  out 
to  his  patrons  and  to  those  whom  he  wishes  to  he 
his  patrons.  The  difficulty  is  this :  It  is  hard 
to  get  the  photographer  there,  with  a  good  bright 
day  in  which  to  work,  when  the  yard  is  clean. 
.And  when  the  photographer  does  come  along,  it 
takes  too  much  time  to  stop  and  clean  up  the  yard 
so  it  will  present  a  good  photograph.  At  the 
same  time,  the  retailer  does  want  a  jiicture. 

The  problem  was  solved  in  a  way  by  Zipf 
Brothers  of  Chicago.  Recently,  they  wanted  to 
send  out  some  advertising  matter  with  a  picture 
of  their  north  side  yard  on  it.  Also,  they  wanted 
to  use  that  picture  on  their  letterhead.  So  they 
hired  a  painter  by  the  name  of  Louis  Braunhold 
to  show  the  yard  exactly  as  it  is  in  water  colors. 
The  painter  doesn’t  work  with  a  lens.  He  has  no 
conscientious  scruples — ^such  as  the  camera  has — 
about  removing  from  the  foreground  a  pile  of 
lumber  that  is  going  to  be  carted  away  the  next 
day.  Instead,  he  simply  assumes  that  it  has  been 
carted  away  and  saves  himself  the  trouble  of 
painting  it  on  his  canvas. 

With  a  rather  mechanical  eye,  however,  he  got 
the  proportions  and  the  design  of  the  building 
exact  and  did  a  swift  job  in  water  colors.  Zipf 
Brothers  took  this  painting  and  had  it  photo¬ 
graphed.  In  this  way  they  got  precisely  the  illus¬ 
tration  they  wanted.  A  member  of  the  firm  says 
that  it  costs  a  little  more  for  the  first  work  than 
does  a  photo,  but  after  that  the  expense  is  about 
the  same.  This  same  member  of  the  firm  says 
also  that  the  painting,  not  being  done  by  a  lens, 
lias  no  disposition  to  play  up  one  part  of  tbe 
building  and  subordinate  another  which  is  a  little 
further  away. 

We  reproduce  herewith  the  picture  of  the  Zipf 
plant  with  those  of  a  couple  of  other  plants  done 
by  the  same  process.  It  is  rather  an  interesting 
experiment  in  retail  yard  advertising. 


The  Big  Four  railroad  company  is  arranging 
to  stock  385,000  tons  of  coal  at  its  Beech  Grove 
shops  near  here.  It  has  stocked  nearly  70,000  tons 
there._  It  proposes  to  lay  in  coal  early  in  order 
that  it  may  release  its  cars  for  general  service 
in  the  winter. 


Tivo  Sketches  of  the  Evanston  Lumber  Company  Made  By  the  Same  Process 
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How  Shifting  Markets  Affect  the  Car  Supply 

To  Increase  the  Length  of  Haul  Either  Shortens  the  Working  Time  of  the 
Mine  or  Compels  the  Carrier  to  Supply  More  Cars  to  Move  the  Same  Tonnage 


I'he  one  admitted  fact  in  the  coal  industry  is 
that  cars  are  scarce.  The  supply  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  shorter  since  the  first  of  January. 

The  immediate  effect  has  been  a  reduction  in 
the  running  time  of  the  mines  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  shortening  of  the  coal  supply  at  destination. 
That  is,  manufacturing  concerns  have  reported 
that  they  have  been  able  to  work  to  only  sixty 
per  cent  of  productive  capacity,  whereas  they  had 
orders  that  would  allow  them  to  work  to  100  per 
cent.  And  retail  dealers  cannot  get  the  coal 
to  satisfy  urgent  orders  from  householders. 

While  this  is  a  correct  statement  of  cause  and 
effect,  certain  figures  are  constantly  being  brought 
forward  which  seem  to  indicate  that  on  a  statis¬ 
tical  basis,  what  we  have  just  said  cannot  possibly 
be  true. 

For  example,  the  Illinois  Central  read  into  the 
record  in  a  recent  hearing,  a  most  remarkable 
achievement  on  its  part.  Mr.  Markham  said  that 
the  aveage  loaded  car  mileage  per  day  on  his 
line  had  been  increased  from  twenty-seven  to 
forty-two.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact,  which 
is  really  astounding,  that  to  have  a  loaded  car 
mileage  of  forty-two  per  day,  establishes  a  new 
record  for  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
know  of  no  such  record  ever  having  been  made 
in  the  movement  of  coal  or  any  other  commodity. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  shown  that  the  railroads 
are  increasing  the  number  of  cars  purchased,  are 
increasing  the  carrying  capacity  of  each  car 
and  are  expediting  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
cars. 

The  Coal  Puzzle 

As  this  indicates  there  is  an  actual  increase 
in  the  movement  of  coal.  This  fact,  of  course, 
is  not  disputed  by  any  coal  company. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  on  the  average  a 
decrease  in  the  running  time  of  mines  and  an 
increase  in  the  shortage  of  coal  at  destination. 

These  things  present  such  a  mass  of  contra¬ 
dictory  evidence  and  seemingly  contradictory 
statements,  it  has  been  almost  impossible  for  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  coal  to  understand 
how  all  of  these  things  can  be  true  at  the  same 
time.  It  seems  that  there  must  be  a  great  false¬ 
hood  somewhere.  This  has  given  rise  to  the 
impression  that  the  coal  men  have  been  manipu¬ 
lating  the  market  to  their  own  advantage  and 
holding  for  speculation  coal  in  transit. 

Two  Big  Truths 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that 
if  the  coal  mines  can  produce  more  coal  and  still 
show  an  increase  in  idle  capacity  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  mines  has  been  vastly  increased 
in  the  last  year  and  one-half.  That  unques¬ 
tionably  is  true. 

It  seems  also  true  that  if  the  railroads  can 
actually  move  more  coal,  there  has  been  a  vast 
increase  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  railroads. 
That  also  unquestionably  is  true. 

The  thing  which  apparently  is  left  out  of  mind 
is  that  there  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  coal.  That  evidently  has  been  left  out 
of  consideration.  However,  even  the  bigger  de¬ 
mand  for  coal  could  be  satisfied  in  a  1  probability 
by  the  increased  capacity  of  the  mines  and  the 
increased  carrying  capacity  of  the  railroads  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  mines  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  arc  having  to  serve  unusual  markets  and 
thus  having  to  move  coal  over  unusual  distances. 
This  latter,  in  fact,  is  the  crux  of  the  situation,  as 
a  very  simple  fact  of  the  coal  business  will 
explain. 

The  Car  Needs  Measured 

We  will  assume  that  a  coal  mine  has  a  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  3,000  tons  a  day.  We  will 
assume  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  car  is 
fifty  tons.  To  run  a  3,000  ton  mine  for  a  day 
requires,  therefore,  sixty  cars. 

It  takes  a  day  to  load  those  sixty  cars.  If  the 
destination  is  Chicago ;  if  the  movement  is  fairly 
fast:  and,  if  the  point  of  origin  is,  we  will  say, 
southern  Illinois,  it  takes  about  five  days  to  move 
the  car  from  the  mines  to  Chicago.  It  then  takes 
two  days  to  place  and  unload  that  car.  It  takes 
five  days  to  return  that  car  to  the  mines.  Mean¬ 
while,  there  have  been  two  Sundays  when  car 
movement  is  suspended.  In  other  words,  it  takes 
fifteen  days  to  load  a  car  and  get  it  from  southern 
Illinois  to  Chicago  and  back  to  the  mines. 


This  means  that  if  a  railroad  is  to  have  enough 
cars  to  keep  a  j,ooo  ton  mine  in  operation  in 
southern  Illinois  every  day  it  must  have  fifteen 
times  sixty  cars  of  goo  cars.  That,  however, 
assumes  that  the  point  of  loading  is  the  same  and 
the  destination  is  the  same. 

Distance  Traveled  Increases 

However,  if  that  southern  Illinois  mine  is  sup¬ 
plying  the  demand  in  St.  Paul,  the  situation 
differs.  It  still  takes  one  day  to  load  the  car, 
but  it  takes  twe’ve  days,  we  will  say,  to  move 
that  car  to  St.  Paul,  two  days  to  place  and  unload 
it,  twelve  days  to  return  it  to  the  mines  and  in 
the  meanwhile,  it  has  lain  idle  four  days  on 
account  of  Sundays.  This  means  that  it  takes 
each  car  thirty-one  days  to  load  and  make  the 
round  trip  from  the  mines  to  St.  Paul.  If  the 
total  output  of  the  mines  is  to  be  moved  to  the 
St.  Paul  market  it  means  that  the  railroad  must 
have,  in  order  to  keep  that  mine  steadily  in  oper¬ 
ation,  sixty  times  thirty-one  or  1,860  cars. 

The  Real  Car  Question 

To  express  this  in  another  way.  If  it  takes 
900  cars  to  run  each  mine  and  if  there  are 
twenty  mines  in  Franklin  county  and  if  all  of 
that  coal  is  sold  in  Chicago,  a  railroad  must 
have  18,000  cars  in  order  to  keep  the  Franklin 
county  mines  steadily  in  operation.  But  if  the 
Franklin  county  output  is  moved  to  St.  Paul 
instead  of  Chicago  and  if  the  mines  are  to  be 
kept  in  constant  operation,  the  railroad  must 
have  37,200  cars. 

In  other  words,  to  change  the  destination  of 
the  coal  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  demands  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  cars  that  must  be 
owned  by  19,200.  It  can  thus  happen  that  a  rail¬ 
road  can  have  plenty  of  cars  to  make  a  short 
haul,  but  be  woefully  short  of  cars  to  make  a 
long  haul.  If  the  short  haul  is  usual  and  if  the 
railroad  has  to  shift  to  the  unexpected  long  haul, 
the  supply  of  cars  that  is  normally  sufficient  be¬ 
comes  abnormally  deficient.  In  this  way  is  ex¬ 
plained  the  apparent  shortage  of  cars  and  of 
coal  at  destination  regard'ess  of  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  have  increased  their  equipment  and 
their  carrying  capacity  and  the  mines  have  in¬ 
creased  their  productive  capacity.  That  is,  both 
of  these  things  can  happen  and  still  there  can  be 
a  shortage  at  destination,  if  the  destination  has 
been  changed  so  as  to  involve  a  much  longer 
haul. 

To  illustrate  how  far  this  change  of  destina¬ 
tion  and  this  lengthening  of  haul  has  accounted 
for  the  shortage  of  cars  and  of  coal,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  recite  the  conditions  applying  in 
certain  districts. 

New  England’s  Influence 

We  will  take  New  England  as  a  first  rate  ex¬ 
ample.  From  time  immemorial  New  England  has 
been  supplied  with  coal  mostly  by  the  water 
route.  The  whole  of  New  England  east  of  the 
line  drawn  north  and  south  through  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  has  been  supplied  by  water-going 
coal.  Even  certain  districts  west  of  that  line 
have  been  so  supplied.  The  normal  course  was 
to  move  coal  by  all  rail  from  the  mines  to 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  or  Newport  News  and 
complete  the  movement  to  the  New  England 
ports  by  the  water  route.  This  involved  rela¬ 
tively  a  short  all  rail  haul.  Eurther,  it  presented 
the  simplest  of  transportation  conditions,  be¬ 
cause  the  cars  never  got  off  the  line  of  the 
parent  road  and  were  not  subject  to  diverse 
routing. 

Then  the  war  came  and  coastwise  steamers 
were  requisitioned  for  trans-Atlantic  movement. 
There  was  no  longer  a  supply  of  boats  equal 
to  the  movement  of  coal.  Still  New  England 
needed  more  coal  than  ever  and  the  railroads 
had  to  make  up  for  the  shortage  of  boats.  This 
involved  two  dangerous  practices. 

Instead  of  the  short  haul  to  the  water  ports 
there  was  an  all  rail  haul  of  three  or  four 
times  the  normal  length.  This  increased  the  de¬ 
mand  for  cars. 

Also  it  involved  an  interline  movement  bringing 
the  danger  of  diverse  routing. 

In  an  attempt  to  effect  this  movement  all 
rail,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 


cars  in  transit  in  that  direction,  thus  increasing 
I  he  terminal  congestion  which  slowed  down  the 
movement  of  cars  and  created  a  shortage  at 
the  mines.  The  latter  result  was  increased  also 
by  the  heavier  coal  movement  to  eastern  markets. 
The  result  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  daily 
loaded  car  mileage. 

The  Lake  Trade  Difficulty 

The  lake  trade  is  another  first  rate  example. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  coal  moves  from 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  eastern  Kentucky 
and  Ohio  over  a  relatively  short  route  to  the 
lake  ports.  There  the  coal  is  transferred  to  ves¬ 
sels  and  moved  1,500  miles  to  the  northwest  by 
water.  It  is  relatively  simple  to  effect  the  move¬ 
ment  to  the  lower  lake  ports.  This  trade  in¬ 
volves  the  ownership  of  the  minimum  number  of 
cars  to  keep  those  mines  in  constant  operation. 

However,  in  order  to  make  good  a  certain 
shortage  of  coastwise  ,  boats  on  the  Atlantic, 
lake  vessels  small  enough  to  pass  through  the 
St.  Lawrence  river  canals  were  transferred  to 
the  Atlantic.  This  brought  about  a  reduction  in 
the  lake  carrying  capacity  at  the  same  time  that 
the  lake  traffic  was  expanded  due  to  an  increased 
movement  of  both  iron  ore  and  grain.  There 
was  in  consequence,  a  shortage  of  lake  boats. 
There  is  such  a  shortage  now. 

The  normal  volume  of  coal  has  not,  therefore, 
been  moved  by  the  water  route  to  the  northwest. 
Still  the  coal  needs  of  that  district  are  not 
diminished,  but  on  the  contrary  are  increased. 
For  this  reason  the  railroads  must  try  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  of  lake  coal  by  a  much  longer 
all  rail  haul. 

If  Illinois  mines  supply  that  territory,  the  haul 
on  their  coal  is  doubled.  If  eastern  mines  sup¬ 
ply  that  coal,  the  haul  is  quadrupled. 

This  all  means  that  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
northwest,  the  western  railroads  must  have  twice 
as  many  cars  to  keep  the  mines  in  operation ; 
the  eastern  mines  must  have  four  times  as  many 
cars  to  keep  the  mines  in  operation. 

It  is  impossible  to  double  or  quadruple  the 
number  of  cars  available  and  hence  there  has 
been  a  shortage  of  cars  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  distance  traveled  by  each  car  has  been 
multiplied  by  two,  three  or  four. 

Coal  to  Michigan 

These  two  striking  examples  illustrate  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  they  do  not,  of  course,  comprehend 
the  whole  reason  for  the  shortage  of  cars.  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Indiana  mines,  which  never  have  served 
that  territory,  are  now  shipping  enormous  quan¬ 
tities  of  coal  into  central  and  northern  Michigan. 
This,  in  some  cases,  doubles  the  length  of  haul 
and  either  divides  the  car  supply  by  two  or  calls 
upon  the  railroads  to  multiply  the  number  of 
cars  by  two. 

Another  example  is  the  matter  of  supplying 
the  coal  to  gulf  ports.  The  .supply  of  coal  at 
New  Orleans  has  come  heretofore  from  two 
sources — the  Pittsburgh  di.'trict  and  the  Ala¬ 
bama  field.  Beginning  with  last  year,  however, 
Pittsburgh  and  in  a  sense  West  Virginia  coal 
in  volume  has  not  moved  down  the  river  further 
than  Steubenville.  This  is  practically  in  the 
dooryard  of  the  coal  mines. 

Alabama  in  the  meantime,  could  not  increase 
its 'capacity  sufficiently  to  take  care  of  New 
Orleans.  So  a  long  all  rail  haul  had  to  be  effected 
to  get  the  coal  there  from  other  producing  dis¬ 
tricts,  namely,  Tennessee,  eastern  and  western 
Kentuckv  and  southern  Illinois. 

The  product  of  those  mines,  therefore,  had  to 
move  over  distances  two  or  three  times  the  nor¬ 
mal  length  with  the  same  old  result,  namely,_  the 
car  supply  at  the  mines  either  had  to  be  divided 
by  two  or  three  or  the  railroads  had  to  multiply 
the  number  of  cars  owned  by  two  or  three. 

.411  Distances  Increased 

Another  .striking  example  is  the  breadth  of  mar¬ 
ket  covered  by  .Arkansas  coal  and  the  fuel  coming 
from  the  Rock>'  mountain  states.  Before  the 
war,  Arkansas  coal  moved  relatively  a  short 
di.stance  only.  Here  lately  it  has  been  going  all 
the  wav  into  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas. 

Prior  to  the  war,  Colorado  coal  hardly  movP'^ 
east  of  the  central  line  of  Nebraska.  Today  it 
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is  moved  all  the  way  to  the  Mississippi  river  and 
into  a  big  territory  north  and  south  of  Omaha. 

In  every  case  it  is  found  that  on  large  ton¬ 
nages  distances  normally  traveled  by  coal  have 
been  increased  by  the  occupation  of  unusual  mar¬ 
kets  by  certain  coal  mines.  There  has  been  quite 
a  general  disturbance  of  markets. 

The  whole  phenomenon  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  coal 
principally  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 
This  is  responsible  for  the  subtraction  of  east¬ 
ern  coal  from  western  markets.  This,  in  turn, 
called  upon  western  markets  to  expand  their  sell¬ 
ing  zone  in  order  to  keep  the  people  supplied. 
This  has  been  accompanied  by  the  very  thing  we 
have  just  been  describing,  namely,  the  increased 
distance  traveled  by  cars  and  hence  a  greater 
number  of  cars  to  keep  the  mines  in  steady 
operation. 

The  big  and  contributing  cause  has  been  the 
shortage  of  boats.  As  in  the  case  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  the  waterway  was  abandoned  almost  alto¬ 
gether.  In  the  case  of  New  England  and  the 
northwest  there  was  a  partial  failure  of  water 
transportation.  That  2»uxiliary  to  the  steam  trans¬ 
portation  system  having  failed,  the  railroad  was 
called  ut>on  to  make  good  the  deficiency  and  in 
its  effort  to  do  so,  naturally  complicated  its  own 
situation  and  that  of  the  coal  mines  by  shortening 
the  supply  of  cars  at  the  mines. 

In  this  way  only  can  it  be  explained  how  it 
can  happen  that  with  an  increased  productive 
capacity  at  the  mines  and  an  increased  carrying 
capacity  on  some  railroads,  there  is  still  a  short¬ 
age  of  coal  at  destination  and  serious  danger  of 
a  famine  this  year.  The  explanation  is  that 
the  average  length  of  haul  has  been  increased 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  shifting  of  markets  for 
coal. 


Coke  Production 


No  study  of  coal  production,  possible  and  at¬ 
tained,  could  be  complete  which  did  not  em¬ 
brace  the  operations  of  coke  plants.  In  this  issue 
is  begun  a  weekly  analysis  of  the  output  of  the 
great  beehive  coke  region  of  central  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  including  the  Connellsville,  Greensburg  and 
Latrobe  areas.  Reports  of  shipments  and  reasons 
for  failure  to  attain  maximum  output,  received  by 
the  Geological  Survey  from  seventy-two  beehive 
coke  operators,  are  summarized  in  the  following 
table.  The  base  used  in  calculating  percentage  of 
ppacity  attained  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
is  the  railroad’s  rating  of  the  mine,  which  in 
the  region  in  question  is  in  excess  of  the  capacity 
of  the  mine  possible  with  its  present  labor  force. 
The  figures  are  therefore  not  comparable  with 
those  published  for  coal  mines  in  the  preceding 
tables,  which  use  as  a  base  the  output  when  the 
mine  runs  full-time  with  the  force  of  laborers  at 
the  moment  available. 


COKE 

Week 

Week  Aug.  18  Aug.  11 
Tons  %  % 

Capacity,  based  on  railroad  rat¬ 
ing  .  . .  429,905  100.0  100.0 


Production  . 

Losses — 

soijroo 

7.02 

71.3 

-All  causes  . 

128,205 

29.8 

28.7 

No  coal  cars . 

No  coke  cars . 

Labor  shortage — 

24,219 

5.6 

6.6 

Mine  . 

8,505 

2.0 

0.9 

Yard  . 

84,245 

19.6 

18.3 

Plant  disability  . 

0.4 

All  other  causes . 

9,100 

2.i 

2.0 

Cause  not  specified .  2,13G 

COAL  FOR  SHIPMENT 

Capacity,  based  on  railroad  rat- 

0.5 

0.4 

mg  . 

391,050 

100.0 

100.0 

Production  . 

Losses: 

143,050 

36.6 

39.0 

.411  causes  . 

248,000 

63.4 

61.0 

No  coal  cars . 

105,800 

27.0 

16.5 

No  coke  cars . 

Labor  shortage: 

Mine  . 

140,300 

35.9 

44.5 

Yard  . 

.... 

Plant  disability  . 

All  other  causes . 

1,900 

0.5 

Cause  not  specified . 

TOTAL  COAL  SHIPPED  AND  MADE  INTO 

Capacity,  based  on  railroad  rat- 

COKE 

mg  . 

Production  . 

Losses: 

1,035,907 

100.0 

100.0 

595,600 

57.5 

59.3 

.411  causes  . 

440,307 

42.5 

40.7 

No  coal  cars . 

105,800 

10.2 

6.1 

No  coke  cars . 

Labor  shortage: 

36,329 

3.5 

4.2 

Mine  . 

153,058 

14.8 

17.1 

Yard  . 

126,368 

12.2 

11.5 

Plant  disabMity  . 

0.2 

All  other  causes . 

15.550 

1.5 

1.2 

Cause  not  specified . 

3,204 

0.3 

0.3 

The  Rock  Creek  Coal  Company,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  capital  $10,000,  directors,  John  E.  Cox, 
Henry  Adamson,  Edgar  Bell,  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated. 


Questions  Raised  by  President’s  Prices  Answered 


The  President’s  proclamation  of  August  20 
has  brought  so  much  confusion  to  the  minds 
of  coal  people,  a  great  many  questions  have 
come  to  the  editor  of  this  paper  for  decision. 

We  are  under  great  embarrassment  because 
every  known  foundation  for  a  ruling  has  been 
removed.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is 
possible  to  answer  the  questions  either  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  law  or  by  citing  a  trade  practice 
or  by  taking  resort  to  common  sense.  All  of 
those  foundations  have  been  torn  from  under 
any  decision  because  politicians  are  now  in 
control  of  coal  and  obviously  they  are  having 
no  respect  for  established  laws. 

In  any  attempt  to  answer  questions,  we  must 
try  to  guess  what  will  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
politicians  when  those  very  questions  are 
brought  up  for  consideration.  A  positive  an¬ 
swer,  therefore,  is  impossible  because  the  edi¬ 
tor  is  fortunate  enough  not  to  have  a  political 
mind. 

Nevertheless,  the  coal  men  have  asked  for 
our  opinion  on  some  important  matters  and 
we  are  going  to  struggle  with  the  problems  at 
the  expense,  admittedly,  of  being  proved  wholly 
wrong  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days. 
With,  therefore,  the  warning  that  the  answers 
to  these  questions  are  made  with  many  and 
great  mental  reservations,  we  proceed  to  state 
the  questions  and  to  give  our  opinion  concerning 
their  interpretation. 

Question:  I  am  a  sales  agent  of  a  coal 
company  with  mines  in  the  low  volatile  field 
of  West  Virginia.  On  August  17,  some  coal 
was  shipped  to  me  on  consignment  from  those 
mines,  with  instructions  that  I  sell  it  at  the 
price  then  prevailing,  namely,  $3.25  for  nut  and 
slack  and  $3.25  for  mine  run  coal.  On  August 
20  the  President  of  the  United  States  estab¬ 
lished  a  price  on  these  sizes  to  be  $1.90  for 
slack  and  $2.15  for  mine  run.  The  coal  was, 
at  that  time,  in  transit  and  reached  me  on  the 
morning  of  August  27.  On  that  day  I  ne¬ 
gotiated  the  sa^e  of  that  coal,  the  buyer  ex¬ 
pressing  a  desire  to  pay  the  President’s  price, 
but  a  willingness  to  pay  the  price  prevalent 
at  the  time  the  coal  was  shipped  if  there  was 
no  other  way  out  of  it.  At  which  price  shall 
I  bill  it? 

Answer:  Our  opinion  is  that  the  date  of 
the  sale  governs  instead  of  the  date  of  ship¬ 
ment.  The  date  of  the  sale  was  seven  days 
later  than  the  issuance  of  the  President’s 
proclamation  fixing  the  price.  Therefore  the 
lawful  price  at  the  time  of  making  the  sale  was 
the  one  fixed  by  the  government.  The  fact 
that  the  coal  had  not  passed  out  of  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  producer  prior  to  the  time  the 
sale  was  made  dictates  our  decision. 

Another  way  to  look  at  it  is:  When  a  new 
tariff  duty  is  imposed,  goods  shipped  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  that  duty  are  exempt. 
Some  lawyers  believe  this  establishes  a  prece¬ 
dent.  Take  your  choice. 

Question:  I  am  a  jobber  in  coal.  On  August 
15  I  bought  from  a  producer  twenty-five  cars 
of  smokeless  lump  and  egg  coal  at  $3.50.  On 
that  day  I  took  possession  of  it  by  accepting 
a  reconsigning  order  and  assuming  the  obli¬ 
gations  to  pay  both  the  mine  price  and  the 
freight  rate.  On  that  same  date  I  resold  that 
coal  to  a  consumer  at  $3.75,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  established  maximum  price.  It  was 
understood  between  me  and  the  consumer  that 
this  coal  w'as  in  transit  and  would  not  reach 
destination,  perhaps,  inside  of  a  week  or  ten 
days. 

On  August  25  that  coal  arrived  at  destina¬ 
tion.  The  consumer  refused  to  accept  it  at 
$3.75,  saying  that  while  the  coal  was  in  transit 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had  named 
a  price  on  that  coal  of  $2.40,  more  than  which 
he  refused  to  pay. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President’s  price 
was  $1.10  a  ton  below  what  I  have  paid  for  it, 

I  was  forced  to  accept  the  coal  rather  than 
the  price  he  named.  In  the  meantime,  I  have 
found  a  consumer  who  is  willing  to  take  the 
coal  because  he  needs  it  sorely  and  to  depend 
upon  a  competent  opinion  as  to  what  price 
he  should  pay  for  it,  namely,  $3.50  plus  my 
commission  of  twentv-five  cents  or  $2.40  plus 
P"'--  commission  of  fifteen  cents.  The  question 
is,  what  price  shall  he  pay? 

Answer:  To  this  question  there  are  two 
possible  answers.  One  is  that  the  second  sale 
was  made  on  August  27  or  seven  days  after 
the  President  had  fixed  $2.40  as  the  correct 
mine  price  on  this  coal.  If  that  fact  governs, 
the  decision  must  be  that  you  must  charge  $2.40 
plus  your  commission  of  fifteen  cents. 


However,  you  are  not  a  producer  of  coal. 
The  producer  had  disposed  of  it  to  you  prior 
to  the  fixing  of  the  price  by  the  government. 
The  coal  comes  to  the  buyer,  therefore,  as  not 
the  product  of  your  mine,  but  as  merchandise 
which  you  have  obligated  yourself  to  pay  for. 
You  are,  therefore,  in  the  same  position  as  the 
dock  company  which  has  bought  coal  and  put 
it  in  storage,  or  as  the  retailer  who  has  done 
the  same  thing.  You  have  on  hand  a  given 
amount  of  merchandise  which  has  cost  you  a 
price  higher  than  the  government  figure.  It 
makes  no  difference  where  that  coal  temporar¬ 
ily  is  lodged;  the  determining  fact  is,  as  we 
see  it,  that  you  bought  the  coal  and  had  obliged 
yourself  to  pay  a  definite  amount.  Our  per¬ 
sonal  opinion  is  that  the  government  cannot 
force  you  to  accept  a  loss  of  $1.10  on  that  coal 
any  more  than  it  can  force  the  dock  companies 
and  retailers  into  bankruptcy  by  making  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  ruling.  Our  personal  opinion 
IS  that  you  should  bill  that  coal  for  the  old 
maximum  of  $3.50  plus  your  present  allowed 
commission  of  fifteen  cents.  In  making  this 
ruling,  however,  we  are  far  from  sure  that 
that  will  be  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Garfield  when 
the  same  question  is  presented  to  him. 

Question:  I  am  an  operator.  On  the  first 
of  last  April  I  obligated  myself  to  supply,  on 
contract,  a  certain  amount  of  coal  to  a  big 
user  at  prices  then  current  and  considerably 
higher  than  the  prices  fixed  on  August  20  by 
the  President.  Practically,  I  obligated  myself 
to  supply  a  given  amount  of  coal  to  dock 
interests  on  the  great  lakes  during  the  period 
of  navigation.  Does  the  President’s  proclama¬ 
tion  change  the  status  of  those  contracts?  In  a 
word,  shall  I  bill  the  coal  at  the  price  stipu- 
lated  m  the  contract  or  the  price  proclaimed 
by  the  President? 

Answer:  The  wording  of  the  Lever  Food 
maximum  prices  so  fixed  and 
published  shall  not  be  construed  as  invalidat- 
ing  any  ^ntract  in  which  they  are  fixed.”  The 
r  ederal  Trade  Cornmission,  which  seems  to  be 
dictating  coal  affairs,  has  made  no  ruling  on 
that  point.  On  last  Saturday,  however  the 
PVall  Street  Journal,  under  a  Washington  date 
line,  contained  the  following  statement' 

“Dr.  Garfield  stated  flatly  that  long  term 
contracts  held  by  coal  producers  would  be 
adjusted  to  the  new  prices.  ‘The  government 
does  not  propose  to  see  its  ends  defeated 
through  anything  of  that  sort,’  he  declared  em¬ 
phatically.” 

Our  personal  opinion  is  that  Dr.  Garfield 
has  no  right  under  any  existing  law  to  abro¬ 
gate  a  contract.  It  is  even  questioned  by  com¬ 
petent  attorneys,  whether  Congress  has  any 
*''Sht.  Any  such  decision  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  contested  in  the  courts  by  the  holders, 
particularly  of  long  time  contracts  which  name 
a  price  substantially  lower  than  the  President’s 
figures.  The  only  thing  we  can  say  is  that 
at  this  time  contracts  have  not  been  abro¬ 
gated  and,  therefore,  are  still  in  force.  Coal 
therefore,  should  be  billed  at  contract  price 
unhl  there  is  a  definite  ruling  on  that  point. 

Question:  I  am  a  producer  of  prepared 
smithing  coal.  At  what  price  shall  I  bill  that 
coal  to  my  customers? 

Answer:  We  have  submitted  your  question 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Dr.  Gar- 
held  for  an  answer.  They  reply  that  this  is  a 
technical  matter  which  was  not  considered  at 
the  time  the  proclamation  was  issued.  They 
refuse  to  make  a  ruling.  Mr.  Peabody  has 
that  “the  producers  of  smithing  coal 
will  have  to  abide  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  until  this  matter  is  adjusted.”  Our 
personal  opinion  is,  since  you  classify  this  as 
prepared  coal,  you  should  charge  the  prepared 
coal  prices  until  a  decision  on  that  point  can 
be  had. 


Probable  Coke  Prices 

While  coke  this  week  has  been  quoted  at  $15.50 
to  $14.50  at  the  ovens  for  spot  sales,  supplies 
are  generally  quoted  very  short. 

Considerable  gossip  has  been  indulged  in  in 
coal  circles  over  the  action  that  the  Government 
may  take  on  coke  prices.  Some  rumors  have  it 
that  the  Government  will  fix  the  price  at  $3.50 
on  foundry  and  $3.00  on  furnace  for  its  own  use. 
Slack  coal  is  now  quoted  at  $1.75.  the  price  set 
by  the  Government,  and  this  would  mean  about 
$2.80  for  cost  of  coal  entering  into  a  ton  of  coke, 
.^t  the  $3.50_  per  ton  price,  this  would  mean  a 
margin  of  eighty  cents  to  cover  labor  and  all 
other  charges  that  enter  into  the  making  of  coke. 
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Retail  Anthracite  Coal 

During  the  past  few  months  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  received  many  communications 
from  consumers  of  anthracite  coal  in  New  York 
City  complaining  of  the  retail  prices  obtaining 
there.  It  also  was  requested  by  several  of  the 
retailers  to  institute  an  investigation  as  to  the 
quantity  of  coal  shipped  to  New  York  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1917,  as  it  was  claimed  that 
New  York  City  was  not  receiving  its  proper 
portion  of  the  output.  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  has,  therefore,  undertaken  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  these  conditions.  Attention  was  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  quantity  of  anthracite  shipped 
to  New  York  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
1916  and  1917,  and  the  retail  prices  and  gross 
margins  during  July.  The  investigation  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Messrs.  Smelser,  Richards  and  Gor¬ 
don,  agents  of  the  commission. 

Reports  were  received  from  fifty-seven  of  the 
si.xty  anthracite  retailers  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Rronx,  the  yards  of  three  of  these  being  located 
in  New  Jersey,  from  which  deliveries  are  made 
to  consumers  in  New  York  City. 

The  producers  and  distributors  of  anthracite, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  have  not  discriminated 
against  New  York  City.  During  the  first  five 
months  of  1917  New  York  City  retailers  received 
3,986,267  gross  tons  of  anthracite,  which  was 
10,454  tons  more  than  was  received  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1916.  The  receipts  dur¬ 
ing  June,  1917,  were  447,376  gross  tons,  which 
was  twenty-four  per  cent  greater  than  during 
June,  1916.  During  July,  1917,  the  receipts  were 
433,313  gross  tons,  which  was  forty-four  per  cent 
greater  than  during  Jul}',  1916.  Thus  the  com¬ 
bined  receipts  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1917 
were  329,184  tons  greater  than  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1916.  Forty-one  of  the  fifty- 
seven  retailers  received  more  anthracite  during 
June  and  July,  1917,  than  during  the  same  months 
in  1916. 

The  eight  railroad  coal  companies  which  sell 
to  New  York  City  retailers  shipped  315,567  gross 
tons  of  antliracite  to  them  during  July,  1917,  as 
against  248,331  tons  during  July,  1916,  an  increase 
of  ()7,236  tons,  or  twenty-seven  per  cent.  Al¬ 
though  the  retailers  have  stated  that  this  increase 
was  accounted  far  by  a  large  tonnage  of  steam 
sizes,  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  prepared 
sizes  for  domestic  consumption  was  44,983  tons, 
or  thirty-one  per  cent,  while  the  quantity  of  steam 
sizes  received  during  July  increased  only  twenty- 
one  per  cent.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Coal  Company  and  the  Susquehanna 
Coal  Company  were  the  only  railroad  coal  com¬ 
panies  which  shipped  a  smaller  quantity  of  pre¬ 
pared  sizes  to  their  retailers  in  New  York  City 
during  July,  1917,  than  during  July  of  last  year. 

When  the  retail  dealers  of  New  York  an¬ 
nounced  their  prices  for  delivery  in  the  month  of 
-April,  orders  for  an  unexpectedly  large  tonnage 
for  storage  were  received  from  both  householders 
and  apartment  house  owners.  This  demand  for 
storage  was  in  addition  to  a  large  demand  for 
immediate  consumption  caused  by  continued  cold 
weather  throughout  April.  There  was  but  a  small 
quantity  of  coal  stored  in  the  yards  of  dealers 
and  the  shipments  of  anthracite  in  April  were  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  the  unusual  demand  from  con¬ 
sumers.  The  consumers’  demand  for  anthracite 
has  not  lessened  since  that  time,  due,  apparently, 
to  the  fear  that  there  would  be  a  repetition  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  retail  anthracite  trade 
in  New  York  last  winter,  when  retail  prices  were 
unjustifiedly  advanced  to  $13.00  per  ton.  Many 
consumers  who  normally  waited  until  the  fall 
before  placing  their  orders  for  the  winter  supply 
have  besieged  the  dealers  for  deliveries  this  sum¬ 
mer.  They  have  also  duplicated  their  orders  to 
a  considerable  extent.  While  the  quantity  of 
anthracite  placed  in  the  bins  of  the  consumers  so 
far  this  season  is  greater  than  last  year  the  de¬ 
mand  has  not  lessened.  This  despite  the  fact  that 
the  production  of  anthracite  has  been  increasing 
each  month  and  it  has  been  stated  by  several 
governmental  agencies  that  there  would  not  be  a 
repetition  of  the  high  prices  exacted  last  winter. 

The  retailers  accepted  for  delivery  in  April  at 
the  opening  prices  orders  for  tonnages  which  they 
were  not  able  to  deliver  in  that  month.  Contrary 
to  the  policy  of  the  greater  number  of  retailers  in 
Brooklyn,  all  but  a  few  of  the  New  York  re¬ 
tailers  cancelled  the  unfilled  orders  which  were 
taken  at  the  opening  prices,  unless  payment  be 
made  on  these  orders  at  prices  which  were  cur¬ 
rent  at  time  of  delivery.  All  but  a  few  dealers, 
therefore,  are  obtaining  the  current  prices  for  all 
coal  which  they  are  now  delivering. 

The  prevailina  prices  for  white  ash  anthracite 
per  net  ton  during  July  were  $7.70  for  broken 
and  egg  sizes.  $7.95  for  stove  and  chestnut  sizes. 
$6.60  for  pea  and  $6.00  for  buckwheat.  These 


Prices  in  New  York  City 

prices  were  increased  ten  cents  on  the  first  of 
-August,  although  some  of  the  dealers  located  in 
the  Bronx  raised  their  prices  to  $8.25  for  stove 
and  chestnut  sizes. 

During  July,  1917,  the  gross  margins  (the 
difference  between  the  average  cost  of  coal  deliv¬ 
ered  alongside  the  dealer’s  yard  and  the  current 
price  quotations  for  sidewalk  delivery)  per  net 
ton  exceeded  $2.00  in  the  following  cases : 

24  out  of  S2  retailers  on  broken. 

27  out  of  46  retailers  on  egg. 

2!)  out  of  46  retailers  on  stove. 

21  out  of  41  retailers  on  chestnut 

Of  these  101  cases  in  which  the  gross  margin  ex¬ 
ceeded  $2.00  per  ton,  only  forty-seven  were 
greater  than  $3.30.  Twenty-one  out  of  thirty- 
eight  retailers  realized  a  gross  margin  of  more 
than  $1.75  on  pea,  while  eleven  out  of  twenty-four 
retailers  had  gross  margins  on  buckwheat  which 
were  greater  than  $1.60. 

The  highest  gross  margins  on  the  various  sizes 
were  as  follow : 

$2.7.5  on  broken.  $2.61  on  chestnut. 

2.71  on  egg.  2.66  on  pea. 

2.55  on  stove.  2.33  on  buckwheat. 

It  will  be  noted  that  only  about  eighteen  of  the 
fifty-seven  retailers  in  New  York  City  are  realiz¬ 
ing  exorbitant  gross  margins  on  anthracite.  This  is 
due  to  the  rather  novel  conditions  surrounding 
the  anthracite  retail  trade  there. 

The  largest  retailer  in  New  York  is  now  sell¬ 
ing  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  re¬ 
tailed  there.  In  his  desire  to  obtain  a  quantity 
of  coal  sufficient  for  the  abnormal  demands  of  his 
customers  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  purchase 
large  quantities  of  coal  from  the  individual  op¬ 
erators  at  premium  prices.  This  action  has  re- 


Tennessee  Prices 

Editor  The  Black  Diamond; 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  August  25. — In  view  of  the 
recent  action  of  the  President  in  promulgating  a 
new  level  of  prices  for  coal  throughout  the 
United  States,  we  thought  possibly  a  copy  of  sub¬ 
joined  correspondence  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  would  be  of  interest. 

We  not  only  tried  to  influence  them  by  per¬ 
sonal  appeal,  but  have  done  our  best  to  put  the 
matter  before  them  by  letter  and  telegram,  hoping 
that  they  would  make  an  investigation  of  costs  of 
production  in  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  field. 

The  action  of  the  President  will  automatically 
put  out  of  business  in  excess  of  fifty  operations  in 
eastern  Tennessee  and  southeastern  Kentucky. 
Few.  if  any,  of  the  wagon  mines  will  be  able  to 
continue  business  longer.  All  of  the  Blue  Gem 
operators  and  others  working  thin  seams  will 
be  forced  to  close. 

Associated  Press  reports  sent  out  from  this 
city  yesterday  making  reference  to  joint  con¬ 
ference  of  operators  with  United  Mine  Workers 
is  wholly  untrue.  No  operators  other  than  those 
inclined  to  be  union  before  the  demand  have 
signed,  and  these,  including  the  wagon  mines, 
represent  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  territory  involved  by  strike. 

Yours  verv  truly, 

J.  E.  McCoy,  Secretary. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Aug.  10,  1917. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission, 

Attention  Mr.  R.  W.  Gardner, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen ; 

Recently  a  number  of  coal  operators  have  called 
my  attention  to  press  reports  from  Washington 
purporting  to  quote  the  Commission  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  it  had  about  completed  its  investiga¬ 
tion  of  costs  per  ton  to  produce  coal,  and  would 
at  an  early  date  submit  its  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  President. 

Invariably  press  notices  referred  to  indicate 
that  the  Commission  would  recommend  a  further 
reduction  at  once. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  cost  investigations 
being  made  in  this  section,  either  in  East  Ten¬ 
nessee  or  Southeastern  Kentucky,  or  request  of 
operators  for  cost  sheets.  The  coal  operators  of 
Kentucky^  and  Tennessee,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
greatly  disappointed  if  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  makes  any  such  recommendation  without 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  matter  of  costs  in 
these  states. 

You,  of  course,  know  that  most  of  the  coal 
measures  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  are  thin, 
averaging  not  over  thirty-six  to  forty-two  inches 
in  thickness.  Especially  is  this  true  of  Tennessee 
and  particularly  of  Eastern  Tennessee.  There¬ 
fore,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  make  any 


suited  in  an  extraordinarily  high  average  cost 
for  his  coal.  To  this  cost  he  has  added  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  discharging,  reloading  and  delivering, 
and  a  net  profit  of  twenty-five  cents  per  net  ton. 
The  prices  charged  by  him  have  always  been,  and 
are  now.  adopted  by  practically  all  the  retailers. 
Inasmuch  as  many  of  them  have  not  gone  outside 
their  regular  sources  and  purchased  coal  at  pre¬ 
mium  prices — there  were  twelve  such  in  July,  and 
many  others  who  obtainetl  only  a  small  quantity 
of  coal  at  excess  prices — the  gross  margins  they 
are  realizing  are  exorbitant.  Instead  of  taking 
care  of  their  regular  customers  in  this  emer¬ 
gency  at  a  price  based  on  their  cost,  they  have 
followed  the  price  set  by  a  retailer  who  had  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high  costs. 

Fortunately,  a  law  has  recently  been  enacted 
by  Congress  which  authorizes  the  President  to 
fix  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  coal,  and 
establish  regulations  for  the  control  of  distri¬ 
bution  and  allied  subjects.  Section  25  of  the 
Lever  Bill,  which  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  August  10,  1917,  contains  the  following  para¬ 
graph  : 

“That  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  empowered, 
whenever  and  wherever  in  his  judgment  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war,  to  fix 
the  price  of  coal  and  coke,  wherever  and  when¬ 
ever  sold,  either  by  producer  or  dealer,  to  es¬ 
tablish  rules  for  the  regulation  of  and  to  regu¬ 
late  the  method  of  production,  sale,  shipment, 
distribution,  apportionment  or  storage  thereof 
among  dealers  and  consumers,  domestic  or  for¬ 
eign  ;  said  authority  and  power  may  be  exercised 
by  him  in  each  case  through  the  agency  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  during  the  war  or  for 
such  part  of  said  time  as  in  his  judgment  may  be 
necessary.” 


Not  Based  on  Cost 

recommendations  suggesting  a  reduction  of  level 
fixed  bj-  Government  representatives  and  the 
Coal  Production  Committee  in  conjunction  with 
the  coal  operators  in  Washington  June  28  last. 

The  writer  was  in  Washington  Friday,  July  27, 
and  called  to  see  your  Mr.  Gardner  and  was  ad¬ 
vised  that  he  was  in  Baltimore  in  conference  with 
coal  operators  on  costs.  I  left  my  card  with  re¬ 
quest  that  I  be  advised  as  soon  as  possible  wdien 
you  expected  to  commence  an  investigation  of 
production  costs  in  this  South  Appalachian  field. 

Our  operators  feel  that  maximum  prices  should 
not  be  arbitrarily  named  without  full  knowledge 
of  production  costs.  Again,  production  costs 
vary  in  all  states  almost  as  much  as  do  the  coal 
measures.  No  two  mines  in  the  same  district  can 
show  the  same  average  costs,  yet  both  of  them 
are  w’orking  the  same  seam  of  coal,  are  under  the 
same  management  and  have  practically  uniform 
conditions. 

We  feel  that  since  production  costs  are  so 
variable  and  that  so  many  factors  over  which 
the  operators  have  no  control  enter  that  costs 
found  and  on  which  maxitnum  prices  are  made  by 
the  Government  should  be  the  result  of  informa¬ 
tion  based  on  a  careful  investigation  of  these 
matters. 

For  your  information,  our  association  em¬ 
braces  East  Tennessee  and  Southeastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  represents  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage  produced  by  over  100  operating  compa¬ 
nies,  in  whose  names  we  respectfully  suggest  and 
request  that  no  action  be  taken  that  wdll,  in  any¬ 
way,  change  or  alter  present  price  levels  until  a 
thorough  investigation  of  production  costs  can  be 
had  for  this  field. 

May  I  not  claim  your  acknowledgment  and 
advice  as  to  what  we  may  expect  from  you  in 
the  premises? 

I  am,  with  respect. 

A’'ours  verv  truly. 

J.  E.  McCoy.  Secretary. 

(Copy) 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

WASHINGTON 

-August  13.  1917. 

Mr.  James  E.  McCoy.  Secretary. 

Southern  Appalachian  Coal 
Operators’  Association, 

Knoxville.  Tennessee. 

Dear  Sir : 

The  Commission  acknowledges  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  .August  10th.  and  advises  you  that  up 
to  the  present  no  investigation  has  been  made  in 
the  territory  referred  to  iu  your  letter. 

If  one  is  begun,  the  facts  stated  in  your  letter 
wnll  receive  due  consideration. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 

L.  L.  Bracken,  Secretary. 
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Colorado  Coal  Men  File  Formal  Protest 


Denver,  August  30. —  (Special  Correspondence. 
— Colorado  operators  have  entered  a  formal  pro¬ 
test  to  President  Wilson’s  mine  price  schedule 
as  applicable  to  this  state,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  confiscatory  and,  so  far  as  known  to  them, 
were  made  without  investigation  of  conditions 
obtaining  in  Colorado. 

At  a  conference  last  Saturday  which  lasted 
nearly  fifteen  hours,  every  phase  of  the  situation 
was  fully  discussed  and  a  committee  named  to 
attend  the  Pittsburgh  conference.  Developments 
since  that  time  have  delayed  their  departure,  but 
they  will  leave  in  a  few  days  for  Washington,  and 
will  stop  over  in  Pittsburgh  anyway.  The  follow¬ 
ing  telegram  to  President  Wilson  was  sent  as  a 
result  of  the  Denver  conference : 

Woodrow  Wilson,  President  U.  S.  A.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. : 

The  coal  operators  of  Colorado,  in  a  meeting 
this  morning,  have  instructed  this  committee  to 
transmit  this  message  to  you. 

We  wish  to  express  our  great  desire  to  co¬ 
operate  with  you  in  the  stimulation  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  and  the  protection  of  the  public. 
However,  the  prices  that  are  reported  to  have 
been  established  for  this  state  are  unremunera- 
tive,  and  we  believe  must  be  based  upon  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  conditions  peculiar  to  this  state. 

The  prices  named  in  the  published  schedule 
over  your  signature  are  lower  than  have  obtained  • 
in  Colorado  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  our  costs  of  labor  and  supplies  have 
steadily  advanced,  particularly  during  the  past 
year.  A  large  majority  of  the  mines  in  this  state 
will  be  unable  to  operate  at  the  proposed  prices, 
except  at  a  substantial  loss.  With  the  abnormal 
costs  now  existing,  we  certainly  can  not  sell  pre¬ 
pared  coal  at  lower  prices  than  have  prevailed 
generally  in  any  year  of  the  past.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  exhibit  our  costs  of  production  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  our  statements.  We  are  unable  to  find 


one  operator  who  has  furnished  any  department 
of  the  government  with  his  recent  costs  or  has 
been  asked  to  do  so.  In  any  event,  the  fact  that 
the  prices  which  have  been  set  for  prepared  coal 
are  less  than  we  have  had  every  year  for  the  past 
ten,  and  the  recognized  increased  cost  of  labor 
and  supplies,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  our  in¬ 
ability  to  operate  at  these  prices.  Prior  to  last 
winter,  and  even  with  the  higher  prices  then  re¬ 
ceived,  practically  all  Colorado  mines  were  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Immediate  relief  is 
imperative.  We  beg  to  ask,  in  justice  to  Colorado 
operators  and  to  the  public  dependent  upon  them 
for  fuel,  that  you  suspend  these  prices  until  the 
facts  can  be  submitted  to  you  or  your  representa¬ 
tive. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  F.  NASH,  Secretary. 
FRANK  BULKLEY. 

GEO.  W.  HARRIS. 

D.  W.  BROWN. 

W.  W.  CURTIS. 

Another  telegram  to  Herbert  C.  Hoover  was 
also  sent,  requesting  an  interview  that  the  Colo¬ 
rado  situation  might  be  laid  before  him.  A  tele¬ 
gram  was  received  from  Mr.  Hoover  this  morn¬ 
ing  in  answer  to  their  request,  as  follows : 

“I  suggest  that  you  submit  your  facts  to  me  in 
writing  immediately.  Investigation  will  be  made 
at  once  and  if  further  data  is  necessary  we  will 
call  upon  you  again.” 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  committee  will 
leave  Denver  Wednesday  morning  for  Washing¬ 
ton,  regardless  of  the  lack  of  an  invitation.  The 
following  constitute  the  committee :  H.  F.  Nash, 
D.  W.  Brown,  George  Harris,  W.  H.  Huff,  George 
Kimball,  Alex  McNeill  and  W.  W.  Curtis. 

Many  of  the  leading  operators  of  the  state  are 
strongly  inclined  to  either  close  their  mines  or 
turn  them  over  to  the  government  unless  conces¬ 
sions  are  made  in  line  with  Colorado  conditions. 


New  York  Subway  Coal  Shortage 


On  Saturday  afternoon,  August  25,  service  on 
the  subway.  New  York’s  underground  transporta¬ 
tion  line,  was  suspended  for  three  hours,  between 
two  and  five  o’clock,  due  to  a  shortage  of  coal 
at  the  power  house  on  Fifty-ninth  street  and 
North  River. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  sub¬ 
way  that  it  has  ever  had  to  suspend  service  for 
lack  of  coal,  and  naturally  there  was  quite  a  lot 
of  comment  about  it  both  orally  and  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Promptly  on  Monday  morning  the  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission  began  an  investigation,  this  being 
held  at  its  offices  in  the  Equitable  building. 

It  developed  that  the  Interborough,  that  op¬ 
erates  the  subway,  buys  its  coal  exclusively  from 
two  concerns,  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining 
Company  and  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company. 

_  While  testimony  showed  that  the  Consolida¬ 
tion  Company  was  well  up  with  its  deliveries, 
there  was  considerable  censure  against  the  Ber- 
wind  company,  both  in  the  press  and  on  the  part 
of  the  public  service  commissioners,  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  shown  that  some  time  ago  this 
company  was  asked  to  furnish  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  coal  to  fill  up  the  reserve  bunkers  at  the 
Fifty-ninth  street  power  house,  estimated  to 
hold  7,000  tons.  This  reserve  supply  had  not 
been  forthcoming,  due  to  the  heavy  exactions  upon 
the  coal  company  on  account  of  the  war  and  on 
account  of  the  shortage  of  labor  that  cut  down 
supply.  - 

Mr.  Berwind,  who  was  given^  severe  grilling 
on  the  stand,  testified  that  while  his  company  held 
a  contract  to  supply  the  Interborough  with  its 
coal  needs  outside  of  the  Consolidation  contract, 
which  calls  for  a  specified  tonnage  each  month, 
that  he  had  assured  Mr.  Shonts,  the  president  of 
the  Interborough,  that  he  would  never  let  the 
subway  suffer  for  want  of  coal,  and  that  the  en¬ 
tire  quantity  of  coal  that  he  has  on  hand  con¬ 
stantly  and  in  New  York  harbor  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Interborough’s  call.  He  estimated  that 
his  floating  supply  of  coal  in  New  York  runs 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  tons  regu¬ 
larly,  and  that  there  are  usually  35,000  tons  of 
coal  on  rail  in  transit. 

Mr.  Berwind  stated  that  the  only  notice  that 
his  office  at  No.  1  Broadwav  had  on  Saturday 
morning  about  coal  from  the  Interborough  w’as  a 
telephone  call  about  eleven,  asking  them  what 
they  were  doing  about  the  coal  for  them,  and 
that  the  reply  was  given  that  thev  were  tlien 
loading  a  boat  for  the  Interborough  and  would 
send  it  up  promptly.  The  answer  to  this  state¬ 


ment  was  that  that  would  be  “all  right.”  They 
never  had  any  notice  that  the  coal  supply  was 
so  low,  or  they  would  have  employed  numerous 
tugs,  and  dispatched  barges,  of ‘which  they  had 
a  great  many  in  the  North  River,  immediately  to 
the  Fifty-ninth  street  power  plant. 

The  principal  point  brought  out  in  the  inves¬ 
tigation  was  the  manner  in  which  the  heads  of 
departments  of  the  Interborough  were  kept  ap¬ 
prised  each  day  of  how  much  coal  they  had  on 
hand.  The  Fifty-ninth  street  power  house  uses 
during  the  summer  approximately  1,000  tons  per 
day,  and  in  the  winter  this  consumption  runs  up 
to  1,250  or  1,300  tons. 

According  to  the  sworn  testimony,  it  was  not 
until  9  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning  that  the 
power  house  people  began  to  appreciate  that  the 
supply  of  coal  would  not  last  over  several  hours. 

We  give  here  the  stenographic  report  of  the 


testimony  of  Willis  Lawrence,  mechanical  engi¬ 
neer,  in  charge  at  Fifty-ninth  street. 

Mr.  Lawrence  stated  that  not  until  about  nine 
o’clock  Saturday  morning  did  he  learn  of  the 
serious  shortage  of  coal,  and  that  he  gave  noti¬ 
fication  that  they  wanted  coal  as  soon  as  they 
could  get  it. 

Questioned  as  to  the  supply  their  reports 
showed  that  they  had  on  hand,  he  stated  that 
the  reports  showed  that  there  were  3,100  tons  at 
midnight  Friday  night.  And  they  started  Satur¬ 
day  with  2,600  tons. 

Question.  Was  this  estimated? 

Answer.  No ;  calculated. 

Q.  Calculated  by  whom? 

A.  By  Bureau  of  Economics  of  Motive  Power 
Department. 

Q.  So  that  instead  of  finding  out  how  much 
coal  you  got,  you,  as  a  practical  man,  in  charge 
of  boilers,  instead  of  finding  out  by  looking  at 
the  bunker,  or  taking  these  records  as  to  what 
arrived  (indicating  papers  in  his  hands),  or  actu¬ 
ally  checking  it  up  yourself,  when  you  have  been 
notifying  people  downtown’ when  you  were  run¬ 
ning  close  to  the  wind,  you  want  these  commis¬ 
sioners  to  believe  that  you  felt  perfectly  satisfied 
because  of  something  which  was  produced  by  a 
Bureau  of  Economics? 

A.  I  can  explain  that. 

Q.  Well,  I  think  you  had  better. 

_  A.  _  The  usual  explanation  of  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  is :  The  first  of  every  month  a  survey  is 
taken  of  the  bunkers,  a  physical  survey,  measur¬ 
ing  up  the  amount  of  coal  in  these  bunkers,  by 
actual  measurements,  the  amount  of  current  we 
put  out,  the  amount  of  coal  that  we  received 
considered,  and  from  the  amount  of  coal  left  in 
the  bunkers,  we  figure  up  how  much  coal  it  takes 
per  kilowatt  of  current  generated.  That  figure 
then  is  used  during  the  month.  In  other  words, 
if  we  should  generate  700,000  kilowatts  for  any 
,  particular  day,  we  multiply  that  by  the  coal  fac¬ 
tor  ;  that  gives  us  coal  consumption  for  that  day, 
and  we  use  that  figure  to  determine  the  amount 
of  coal  that  is  in  the  bunker,  because  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  estimate  it  by  a  visual  survey,  when  we 
get  these  figures.  On  Friday  our  foreman  made 
a  visual  survey  and  checked  up  very  closely  with 
our  estimates  of  this  amount  and  that  was  the 
practice. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  this  report? 

A.  Not  until  Saturday  afternoon. 

Q.  So  that  no  written  report  is  ever  made  to 
you  as  to  the  actual  quantities  based  on  actual 
arrivals  and  actual  use? 

A.  On  the  first  of  each  month  there  is. 

Q.  That,  and  only  that  (indicating  paper)  and 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month,  if  the  Board 
of  Economics  and  and  the  actual  conditions  are 
far  apart,  the  public  walks — is  that  it? 

Mr.  Berwind  stated  that  while  their  contracts 
with  the  Interborough  call  for  a  minimum  ton¬ 
nage  of  250,000  tons  a  year,  that  his  records 
showed  that  for  the  year  1916-17  they  had  sup¬ 
plied  347,382  tons,  or  an  increase  of  about  20,000 
tons  over  the  preceding  year. 
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This  map  shows,  by  the  legend  in  the  lower  right  hand  side  and  the  corresponding  areas  on  it, 
the  condition  of  crops  in  the  United  States  as  of  August  ist.  It  zvas  issued  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  U.  S.  A.  and  indicates  that  crops  are  more  than  promising.  By  being  careful,  we  can 
eat  and  feed  the  Allies  also. 
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Ohio  Rates  Advanced 

Columbus,  O.,  August  29. — Taking  effect  Aug¬ 
ust  30,  rates  on  Ohio  intrastate  coal  shipments 
will  advance  fifteen  cents  a  ton.  Tariffs  were 
filed  to  go  into  force  June  1,  hut  they  were  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  Ohio  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
pending  investigation.  At  the  latter  date  a  15 
cents  a  ton  advance  took  place  on  interstate 
rates,  by  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Since  then  a  differential  of  40  cents 
a  ton  into  Columbus  has  existed  between  Hocking 
and  West  Virginia  coals.  The  old  differential  of 
25  cents  a  ton  is  now  restored.  The  new  Hocking 
rate  to  Columbus  is  75  cents,  as  against  $1  for 
West  Virginia.  The  Utilities  Commission  did 
not  affirm  the  new  rate,  but  allowed  it  to  go  into 
force,  while  reserving  the  right  to  interfere  later 
if  it  considers  that  circumstances  warrant  such 
action. 


Weekly  Coal  Report 


Weekly  report  of  the  production  of  bituminous 
coal  and  the  causes  of  loss  of  working  time,  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  August  25,  1917. 

The  ratio  of  tonnage  produced  to  full-time 
output  continued  to  decline  during  the  week  ended 
August  11th.  Mines  representing  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  output  of  the  country  produced  71.8 
per  cent  of  their  combined  full-time  capacity  as 
limited  by  the  present  labor  force.  The  index  not 
only  fell  below  the  level  of  the  preceding  week 
(73.0),  but  reached  the  lowest  point  attained  since 
June  1st,  when  the  system  of  weekly  reports 
was  begun.  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Kansas  and 
Missouri  declined;  Alabama,  southwestern  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  western  Pennsylvania  held  their  own ; 
while  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  recovered 
to  some  extent  from  the  depression  of  the  week 
before : 


PERCENTAGE  OF  PRESENT  FULL-TIME  OUTPUT 
PRODUCED  IN  CERTAIN  STATES  BY  ALL 
OPERATORS  MAKING  WEEKLY  REPORTS 

, - —Week  Ended - , 
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Iowa  . . 

_ 83.7 

84.8 

79.2 

89.9 

86.4 

87.3 

87.5 

82.6 

Illinois 

_ 76.7 

72.7 

79.6 

79.5 

77.1 

76.0 

72.6 

70.3 

Indiana 

.  .  .68.3 

69.5 

73.0 

73.0 

69.3 

67.8 

69.5 

63.2 

Ohio  .  . 

. 70.5 

65.5 

75.3 

69.3 

69.2 

69.4 

73.7 

70.2 

\V.  Pa. 

_ 75.5 

72.3 

75.4 

78.6 

77.9 

76.3 

78.1 

78.2 

S.  W. 

Va . 

90.6* 

89.6* 

96.1* 

95.8* 

94.9* 

94.0 

E.  Ky. 

and 

74.2 

Tenn. 

. .  .63.2 

72.8 

75.0 

78.4 

81.0 

82.6 

08.6 

Alabama . 

91.4 

88.4 

88.8 

Kan.  & 

Mo. 70.2 

74.5 

85.6 

78.0 

78.2 

69.5 

69.4 

64.9 

Okla.  &  Ark.  . . . 

66.1 

61.6 

75.7 

69.2 

79.0 

63.4 

66.0 

Total  report- 

ing 

from 

71.8 

beginning  73.9 

72.5 

77.7* 

78.1* 

76.3* 

75.3* 

73.0* 

•Revised  figures. 

The  record  of  cars  of  coal  loaded  on  roads 
representing  more  than  half  the  shipments  of 
bituminous  coal  shows  a  drop  of  4  per  cent  in 
the  week  ended  August  18th,  compared  with 
the  week  ended  August  11th,  but  an  increase  over 
the  low  record  of  August  14h.  The  general 
downward  tendency  in  the  rate  of  production  that 
has  been  manifested  since  the  middle  of  July  was 
resumed  last  week,  after  a  slight  gain  in  the 
week  ended  August  11th,  in  all  districts  shown 
except  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  slump  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Ohio  is  particularly  to  be  noted.  A 
strike  in  the  southern  Appalachains  decreased 
shipments  from  eastern  Kentucky  and  eastern 
Tennessee  nearly  twenty  per  cent. 

CARLOADS  OF  COAL  ORIGINATING  ON  PRINCI¬ 
PAL  COAL-CARRYING  ROADS 

, - -Week  Ended - , 


District —  -e  — i  oo 

r-<  W  ©i 


Ala.,  E.  Ky. 

and  E.  Tenn  9,539  8,794  9,415  7,579  S,275  6,748 

III.,  Ind.  and 

W.  Ky .  18,047  17,923  16,766  14,452  16,452  17,871 

Pa.  and  Ohio.  44,384  44,372  44,180  41,397  42,420  39,567 

W.  Va.  and  Va. 

smokeless  . .  10,890  10,709  10,733  10,212  10,762  10.662 

W.  Va.  and  Va. 

high  volatile.  17,616  16,632  17,860  16,648  17,702  16,822 
West  of  the 

Mississippi..  1,708  1,704  1,813  1,794  1,858  1,700 

Total  . 102,190  100,134  100,767  92,082  97,469*  93,370 


•Revised  from  last  report. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which 
exhibits  the  operations  of  mines  reporting  causes 


of  lost  time,  that  the  decline  in  output  for  the 
week  is  chiefly  to  be  atributed  to  a  relative  in¬ 
crease  in  labor  shortage  and  strikes.  In  Illinois 
this  factor,  limiting  production,  rose  from  a 
normal  level  of  four  per  cent  to  more  than 
sixteen  per  cent  of  the  full-time  output.  In  Kan¬ 
sas  also  scattering  strikes  continued  to  limit  pro¬ 
duction.  The  dull  market  in  Iowa  noted  in  last 
week’s  bulletin,  was  obscured  during  the  week 
ended  August  11th,  by  a  sharp  increase  in  car 
shortage  and  losses  due  to  labor. 

I'ERCENTAGE  OF  FULL  TIME  OUTPUT  PRODUCED 
.\ND  I.O.ST  FOR  PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  BY  ALL 
.MINES  REPORTING  CAUSES  OF  LOST  TI.ME 
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July  28.. 87.3 

12.7 

1.5 

2.8 

2.1 

0.3 

Aug.  4..  87.5 

12.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1.7 

7.1 

1.6 

Au^.  11..82.G 
Illinois: 

17.4 

9.0 

5.5 

1.6 

1.3 

July  28.. 73. 7 

26.3 

16.6 

5.1 

2.8 

0.1 

1.7 

Aug.  4  *.75.9 

24.1 

15.6 

4.3 

2.9 

1.1 

0.3 

Aug.  11*. 70.5 
Indiana: 

29.5 

9.3 

16.5 

2.9 

0.6 

0.2 

Tuly  28.. 67.8 

32.2 

19.5 

4.4 

8.3 

.  .  . 

Aug.  4.  .60.5 

39.5 

25.6 

6.4 

7.4 

0.1 

Aug.  11.. 63. 2 
Ohio: 

36.8 

17.1 

10.4 

9.3 

*  •  • 

July  28.  .09.4 

30.6 

18.7 

5.0 

4.8 

2.1 

Aug.  4..  73.7 

26.3 

19.0 

2.4 

3.9 

1.0 

Aug.  11.. 70.2 
Pittsburgh  district 

29.8 

22.7 

2.5 

3.7 

.  . 

0.9 

July  28..  79.9 

20.1 

12.4 

3.7 

3.8 

0.1 

Aug.  4..  81. 4 

18.6 

6.2 

8.0 

3.9 

0.6 

Aug.  11..  79.6 
Irwin  gas  field: 

20.4 

11.5 

5.8 

2.9 

0.2 

July  28.  .69.5 

30.5 

3.4 

26.3 

0.5 

.  . 

0.3 

Aug.  4.. 74. 3 

25.7 

3.0 

21.2 

1.5 

Aug.  11..  72. 7 
Freeport  thick: 

27.3 

9.8 

16.9 

0.4 

.  . 

0.2 

July  28.. 96.8 

3.2 

2.2 

0.8 

0.2 

.  .  . 

Aug.  4 .  .90.9 

9.1 

5.1 

2.6 

1,4 

Aug.  11..  88.0 

12.0 

7.1 

4.6 

0.3 

.  . 

Freeport  thin  vein: 

Aug.  4.  .95.0 

5.0 

5.0 

.  . 

Aug.  11.  .85.0 

15.0 

10.6 

3.9 

0.5 

Southwest  Virginia: 

July  28t.95.8 

4.2 

1.6 

1.9 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

Aug.  47-94.9 

5.1 

1.5 

2.5 

0.5 

o.i 

0.1 

0.5 

Aug.  11 .  .94.0 
Alabama: 

6.0 

2.7 

1.7 

0.5 

1.1 

July  28.. 91. 4 

8.6 

4.3 

1.0 

2.7 

0.5 

0.1 

Aug.  4 .  .88.4 

11.6 

5.4 

4.5 

1.6 

0.1 

Aug.  11..  88. 8 

11.2 

6.1 

3.2 

1.3 

0.0 

Kansas  and  Missouri: 

July  28.  .69.5 

30.5 

17.6 

10.9 

1.9 

0.2 

Aug.  4 .  .  69.4 

30.6 

14.0 

12.7 

3.9 

Aug.  11..  64.9 

^.1 

16.5 

16.4 

2.2 

Oklahoma  and  Arkansas: 

July  28..  79.0 

21.0 

11.4 

6.1 

3.1 

0.4 

Aug.  4..f3.4 

36.6 

16.5 

9.9 

10.2 

Aug.  11.. 66.0 

34.0 

19.3 

6.4 

■8.3 

Total  reporting  causes 

of  loss: 

July  28.. 76.0 

24.0 

13.9 

5.5 

3.8 

0.1 

0.5 

0,4 

Aug.  4*.. 76.3 

23.7 

13.3 

5.8 

3.7 

0.1 

0.7 

0.1 

Aug  11*. 73.8 

26.2 

12.6 

9.6 

3.5 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

•Revised  figures,  includes 

Cent 

ral  Illinois 

reporting 

causes  of  loss  for  first  time 
tRevised  figures. 


As  Coal  Men  See  It 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  29. — Following  the 
announcement  of  the  government’s  coal  prices. 
Chairman  Peabody  of  the  Coal  Production  Com¬ 
mittee  renewed  his  profession  of  faith  in  the  pa¬ 
triotism  of  the  coal  men  of  the  country.  He  said 
they  were  the  most  patriotic  element  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  that  he  had  heard  of  no  general  inclina¬ 
tion  to  dispute  the  scale  of  prices  fixed. 

The  private  conversation  of  the  coal  men,  how¬ 
ever,  revealed  a  different  state  of  affairs.  The 
almost  unanimous  feeling  in  the  industry  is  that 
the  Government  prices  were  arrived  at  without 
proper  uivestigation  and  that  the  inquiry  carried 
on  by  the  Trade  Commission  was  of  the  most  cur¬ 
sory  character  and  entirely  without  merit  as  a 
basis  for  the  prices  to  be  paid  throughout  the 
country. 

They  are  inclined  to  criticise  severely  the 
course  pursued  by  the  President  in  fixing  prices  as 
the  result  of  a  star  chamber  inquiry  by  the  Trade 
Commission.  If  he  distrusted  the  evidence  pre¬ 
viously  submitted  by  the  Coal  Production  Com¬ 
mittee,  they  say,  he  might  at  least  have  called  for 
the  cost  data,  which  has  been  procured  year  after 
year  by  the  bureau  of  mines  and  which  is  accurate 
and  far  more  complete  than  anything  the  Trade 
Commission  could  possibly  have  acquired  in  the 
time  it  spent  in  studying  the  problem.  No  attempt 
was  made  by  the  President,  they  say.  to  consult 
this  material,  if,  indeed,  he  knew  of  its  existence. 

As  evidence  of  the  alleged  haste  and  careless¬ 
ness  which  mark  the  President’s  price  scale  the 
coal  men  contend  that  the  districts  into  which  the 
country  is  divided  in  the  executive  order  bear 
no  relation  either  to  the  value  of  the  coal  or  to 
the  cost  of  production.  Different  grades  of  coal 
which  vary  widely  in  market  value  and  in  pro¬ 


duction  cost  are  lumped  into  one  price  district, 
and  in  many  cases  the  less  valuable  coal  is  as¬ 
signed  a  higher  price,  they  say. 

The  flat  price  of  $2  per  ton  for  Pennsylvania 
coal  is  also  ridiculed  by  the  operators,  as  it  covers 
half  a  dozen  grades  and  varying  production  costs. 
Some  of  the  coal  men  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  divisions  referred  to  in  the  price  fixing 
order  are  based  on  distinctions  which  have  no 
meaning  in  the  trade,  as  in  the  case  of  Tennessee 
coal,  which  is  listed  at  $2.30  for  “eastern”  and 
$2.40  for  “jellico.”  Jellico  coal,  they  explain, 
comes  from  the  eastern  Tennessee  fields,  and  is 
merely  a  trade  name  for  coal  from  half  a  dozen 
seams  besides  the  jellico  seam  proper,  from  which 
coal  is  sometimes  sold  under  other  names. 

It  is  certain  that  as  soon  as  Garfield  takes  up 
the  coal  question  he  will  face  a  storm  of  protests 
from  every  section  of  the  country.  So  far  there 
has  been  no  announcement  as  to  the  machinery 
which  he  will  have  at  his  disposal  to  assist  him 
in  the  task  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  in 
the  inequalities  which  apparently  prevail  at  pres¬ 
ent. 

Chairman  Peabody  of  the  coal  production  board 
is  understood  to  have  offered  the  services  of  his 
organization,  but  Garfield  so  far  has  not  accepted 
them,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  here  both 
among  coal  men  and  others  that  the  usefulness  of 
the  committee  is  at  an  end.  The  President’s  fail¬ 
ure  to  utilize  its  services  is  felt  to  be  such  a  direct 
indication  of  his  lack  of  confidence  that  the  only 
course  left  open  to  the  members  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  is  to  return  to  their  homes. 


Program  Buffalo  Convention 

The  program  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 
to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Staffer,  Buffalo,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  14  and  15,  has  been  announced,  and  is 
as  follows: 


Thursday,  September  13 — 

3 :00  P.  M.  First  meeting.  Reports  of  Officers, 
etc. 

7  :00  P.  M.  Dinner.  Speaker  to  be  announced. 


Friday,  September  14 — 

10:00  A.  M.  Business  meeting.  Paper — Subject 
to  be  announced. 

12 :30  P.  M.  Luncheon.  Speaker,  T.  H.  Watkins, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  New’  York 
City. 

2 :00  P.  M.  Business  meeting,  discussions  and 
elections. 


7  :30  P.  M.  Dinner  as  guests  of  the  Producers 
and  Operating  Companies.  Speak¬ 
ers  :  F.  S.  Peabody,  Chairman, 
Coal  Committee,  Council  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense.  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  representative  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America. 


Saturday,  September  15 — 

10:00  A.  M.  Business  session. 

1 :00  P.  M.  Luncheon.  Speaker,  Hon.  John 
Franklin  Fort,  ex-Governor  of 
New'  Jersey,  now  member  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Saturday  Afternoon  :  Boat  trip  on  Lake  Erie. 

Friday,  September  14 — 

8:00  A.  M.  Trip  to  Niagara  Falls  by  automo¬ 
bile. 

3:00  to  5:00  P.  M.  Reception  and  Tea  at  Hotel 
Staffer. 


L.  &  JV.  B.  Miners  Strike 

On  Wednesday  morning  about  5,000  miners  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  various  mines  of  the  Lehigh  & 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company  in  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  region  were  out  on  strike. 

.Alt  that  time  threats  were  being  made  that  the 
strike  would  be  extended  to  cover  most  of  the 
operations  of  this  company. 


The  Jeffery  Manufacturing  Company  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  has  issued  Bulletin  No.  229,  its 
latest  publication  on  the  subject  of  mine  ven¬ 
tilation.  This  book  is  profusely  illustrated  and 
shows  the  typical  arrangement  of  centrifugal 
mine  fans,  in  addition  to  much  valuable  data 
on  the  subject  of  ventilation.  The  work  is 
ready  for  distribution  and  a  copy  may  be  had 
by  addressing  the  company. 


Zelnicker  of  St.  Louis  has  issued  a  Bulletin 
No.  222  showing  its  offering  of  used  mine  ma¬ 
chinery. 
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on  a  Tangled  Situation 


Coal  Operators  Confer 

We  understand  that  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  conference  with  the  operators,  Dr. 
Garfield  outlined  his  program  substan¬ 
tially  as  follows : 

He  will  be  the  coal  dictator.  President 
Wilson  has  retired  in  his  favor;  there  are 
no  others  to  dispute  his  authority. 

He  will  remove  inequalities  in  coal 
prices,  where  they  exist. 

No  price  is  permanent.  All  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  change  and  the  change  will  come 
when  he  thinks  it  should. 

He  will  appoint  as  his  adviser  a  coal 
*  man  widely  known  and  satisfactory  to 
the  trade.  He  will  appoint  also  a  tech¬ 
nical  man  to  help  him. 

These  appointments  will  be  made  al¬ 
most  at  once. 

He  has  asked  the  operators  to  defer 
their  conference  and  to  defer  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  their  organization  until  he  can 
name  his  associates.  They  have  com¬ 
plied. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  zee  under¬ 
stand  Dr.  Garfield  will  ask  the  miners  to 
postpone  their  zvage  conference  set  for  Sep¬ 
tember  6th,  until  he  can  complete  his  or¬ 
ganization. 


Washington,  August  30. —  {Special  Telegram.) 
— The  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry,  which  has  been  growing  since  the  new 
government  announced  its  policy  seemed  to  reach 
its  height  this  week.  Prospects  for  an  early 
clearing  are  doubtful  and  of  uncertain  date. 

Dr.  Garfield,  the  coal  administrator,  is  not  yet 
down  to  work,  as  he  was  not  formally  relieved 
of  the  wheat  situation  which  he  has  been  hand¬ 
ling.  The  wheat  situation  was  disposed  of  on 
the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  August  30th,  and  Dr. 
Garfield  on  Friday,  the  31st,  took  up  as  his 
exclusive  work  the  administration  of  the  coal 
provisions  of  the  Lever  Food  and  Fuel  Control 
bill. 

On  Thursday  morning  a  delegation  of  coal 
men  held  a  conference  with  him  at  which  the 
whole  situation  was  discussed.  Dr.  Garfield 
assured  the  delegation  that  he  would  issue  a 
public  statement. 

Dr.  Garfield  has  designated  Harry  B.  Nimm, 
a  New  York  lawyer,  as  his  assistant,  presumably 
to  devote  his  attention  to  the  work  of  coal  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Following  the  conference  of  the  coal  men  with 
Dr.  Gargeld,  they  issued  following  statement : 

“The  directors  of  the  National  Association  of 
Coal  Operators  and  other  bituminous  coal  oper¬ 
ators  representing  practically  all  important  coal 
producing  districts  of  the  United  States,  conferred 
this  morning  with  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  the  fuel 
administrator,  regarding  his  plans  and  policy.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  full  discussion.  Dr.  Garfield  stated  that 
promptly  upon  the  completion  of  his  work  with 
the  wheat  committee  he  would  issue  a  public 
statement.” 

Those  attending  the  conference  were  W.  K. 
Field,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  J.  H.  Wheelwright,  Bal¬ 
timore  ;  F.  C.  Honnold,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  A.  M. 
Ogle,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  Geo.  H.  Barker,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio;  Rembrandt  Peale,  1  Broadway,  New 
York  City;  Hywel  J.  Davis,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ; 
J.  J.  Tierney,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  J.  C.  Osgood, 
Denver,  Colo. ;  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ;  D.  R.  Lawson,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. ;  W.  D. 
McKinney,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Arthur  Hale,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. ;  S.  L.  Yerkes,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Geo.  F.  Peter,  Birmingham.  Ala. 

Summarized,  this  is  the  situation,  if  it  can  be 
intelligently  summarized  under  present  circum¬ 
stances  ; 

Dr.  Garfield  has  two  questions  of  vital  impor- 
tMte  to  take  up  and  decide  at  once  if  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  relieved. 


First,  formal  consideration  of  protests  and 
statements  made  by  operators  in  connection  with 
the  soft  coal  prices  fixed.  That  these  are  too 
low  and  that  they  are  adjusted  without  regard 
to  competitive  conditions  and  other  technical  con¬ 
ditions  peculiar  to  the  coal  trade  and  which  have 
been  recognized  for  years,  goes  without  saying, 
in  the  trade  itself.  Operators  are  anxious  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  coal  administrator  with  their  views  on 
this  subject,  so  that  the  new  order  of  things 
will  not  start  off  fundamentally  wrong.  Operators 
by  the  score  are  here  and  they  have  sent  letters 
and  telegrams  voicing  their  desire  to  co-operate 
patriotically  with  the  coal  administration. 

Second,  the  fixing  of  the  wholesale  and  retail 
price  of  soft  and  hard  coal  in  connection  with 
this  proposition  there  has  come  forth  an  intima¬ 
tion  from  official  circles  that  the  coal  adminis¬ 
tration,  acting  on  statements  made  to  it  from  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  may  decide  that  the 
jobber  is  a  useless  intermediary  in  the  coal  trade. 

On  August  21st  and  23d,  President  Wilson, 
acting  under  the  Lever  act  fixed  the  mine  mouth 
price  of  soft  and  hard  coal  respectively,  and 
with  the  setting  of  these  prices  the  coal  trade 
was  revolutionized.  The  work  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  production  committee  of  the  Council  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  was  set  aside  largely  but  without 
intending  to  reflect  on  the  work  performed  by 
Mr.  Peabody  and  his  associates. 

Now  the  constructive  work  that  has  been  done 
to  put  the  coal  industry  on  a  highly  efficient 
basis  to  meet  the  enormous  demands  on  it  by  the 
country  in  the  present  unprecedented  emergency 
seems  to  have  gone  for  naught  and  the  work 
must  be  done  over  again. 

Chairman  Peabody  and  the  members  of  •  the 
coal  committee  have  placed  their  services  at  the 
disposal  of  Dr.  Garfield.  The  board  of  directors 
of  the  newly  organized  National  Association  have 
done  likewise,  both  are  acting  in  harmonv. 

In  what  form  the  coal  administration  will  avail 
itself  of  these  services,  remains  to  be  seen.  On 
Thursday  the  coal  men  began  leaving  for  home, 
the  admission  being  general  that  the  next  move 
is  up  to  Dr.  Garfield. 

Dr.  Garfield,  early  this  week,  informed  the 
representatives  of  The  Black  Diamond  that  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  was  preparing  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  statistics  for  him  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  was  gathered  that  the  price  might  be  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  President  and  given  to  Dr. 
Garfield  to  administer.  If  this  turns  out  to  be 
the  case  the  prediction  is  made  by  coal  men  that 
more  confusion  will  result  and  will  tend  to  de¬ 
moralize  the  industry  in  spite  of  the  patriotic 
endeavors  to  sustain  the  government  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  crisis. 

Coal  men  seem  to  think  that  before  the  prices 
are  promulgated  they  should  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  heard.  They  want  Dr.  Garfield  to 
hear  them  and  they  are  awaiting  with  consider¬ 
able  anxiety  to  see  if  the  public  statement  he 
is  going  to  make  will  be  as  to  his  procedure  in 
fixing  his  policy  or  a  pronunciamento  arbitrarily 
fixing  prices  on  the  unsupported  reports  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

So  the  situation  is  up  to  Dr.  Garfield.  It  seems 
doubtful  if  he  can  take  any  definite  action  before 
early  next  week,  as  his  attention  has  been  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  the  wheat  situation.  It 
is  believed  that  he  will  hardly  act  on  such  an 
important  subject  as  the  coal  situation  in  a 
summary  manner. 

Dr.  Garfield’s  representative,  Mr.  Nimm,  con¬ 
ferred  with  F.  S.  Peabody  on  Thursday  afternoon 
and  this  conference  may  have  important  results  on 
the  question  of  who  is  to  assist  the  coal  admin¬ 
istrator  with  expert  and  technical  knowledge  in 
administering  the  law. 

Another  important  question  which  Dr.  Garfield 
will  have  to  decide  and  that  is  whether  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  proclamation  applies  to  bunker  and  export 
coal  and  this  question  has  been  asked  repeatedly. 

-A  delegation  of  operators  from  .Alabama,  headed 
by  M.  W.  Bush  of  Birmingham,  conferred  with 
members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  and  lodged  an  emphatic  protest 
against  the  prices  fixed  by  the  President,  They 
declared  that  they  could  not  mine  the  coal  at 
these  prices.  They  filed  with  the  commission 
figures  as  to  cost  of  production  in  the  Alabama 
district  but  these  figures  were  criticized  by  mem- , 
bers  of  the  commission  as  being  out  of  date.  The 
delegation  asked  the  commission  to  make  an 
investigation  on  costs  of  production  in  Alabama, 
on  which  to  base  amended  prices  to  take  the 
places  of  those  promulgated  and  the  commission 
took  the  question  under  advisement. 

Hard  coal  men  seem  satisfied  with  the  mine 
price  fixed  as  they  seem  to  be  practically  the 


same  as  those  agreed  upon  by  the  operators  and 
the  commission  sometime  ago.  However,  the  hard 
coal  wholesale  and  retailers  and  the  jobbers 
are  as  vitally  interested  in  the  forthcoming  coal 
administration  as  the  soft  coal  trade  in  general. 


About  Two  Men 

Francis  S.  Peabody 

Chicago  has  contributed  to  the  war  cause  some 
distinguished  experts  in  various  lines.  There  is 
no  more  successful  coal  man  than  Francis  S.  Pea¬ 
body,  head  of  the  Illinois  company  bearing  his 
name,  which  he  turned  over  to  others  so  that  he 
could  give  all  his  time  to  the  fuel  problem  of  the 
Government  as  chairman  of  the  fuel  committee 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

The  size  of  Peabody’s  operations  is  indicated 
by  one  season’s  sale  of  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  to 
the  railroads  two  years  ago.  He  works  nearly 
all  of  the  time,  because  he  wants  to,  but  he  side¬ 
steps  details  if  he  can  leave  them  to  somebody 
else.  He  belieyes  in  persuasion  and  conciliation, 
but  stands  straight  up  in  a  fight  and  never  hesi¬ 
tates  until  it  is  finished.  Peabody  is,  just  fifty-two 
years  old.  Golf  and  horses  keep  him  fit.  He  is 
quietly  benevolent. 

Samuel  Insull 

Samuel  Insull,  the  English-American  electrical 
organizing  genius,  is  another  Chicagoan  who  is 
giving  much  time  to  war  service.  He  is  today  the 
most  active  and  influential  man  in  the  Illinois 
State  Council  of  Defense,  of  which  he  is  chair¬ 
man.  _  This  former  protege  of  Thomas  A.  Edi¬ 
son  is  president  of  the  Commonwealth-Edison, 
chairman  of  the  Peoples  Gas,  head  of  a  dozen 
other  public  utilities  in  Illinois  and  elewhere,  and 
controlling  factor  in  Chicago  tractions,  surface 
and  elevated.  These  so-called  Insull  companies 
have  a  gross  capital  of  $445,000,000  and  gross  an¬ 
nual  income  of  $75,000,000.  They  serve  1,500,000 
people  over  60,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and 
employ  25,000. 

When  asked  how  he  attends  to  all  his  various 
interests  and  at  the  same  time  serves  the  state, 
he  replied :  “Enthusiasm,  open  air  and  diversified 
interest.” 

Insull  is  in  his  prime  and  at  his  best,  so  bigger 
things  are  expected  of  him  as  a  public  utility  chief 
and  as  a  war  work  specialist.  He  has  a  magnetic 
personality  and  an  engaging  manner,  but  when 
crossed  he  can  spit  fire  faster  than  a  wild  cat. 
The  bituminous  coal  operators  say  he  is  full  of 
electricity.  They  ought  to  know. — The  Wall 
Street  Journal. 


I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  &  Wis¬ 
consin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  spent 
.August  8th  in  Tuscola,  and  on  the  9th,  in  com- 
patiy  with  T.  J.  Cossey,  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  visited  the  dealers  in  Bismarck,  Alvin, 
Rossville,  Hoopeston  and  Wellington,  Illinois. 
The  10th  they  spent  in  Paris,  Illinois. 

The  dealers  have  comparatively  small  stock  on 
hand,  and  reported,  owing  to  the  recent  agita¬ 


tion,  consumers  have  not  been  buying  for  about 
thirty  days.  Dealers  are  very  much  at  sea,  both 
as  to  supply  and  prices. 

During  the  three  days  in  question,  the_  follow¬ 
ing  enrolled  as  members  of  this  association;  C. 
L.  Austin.  Tuscola,  Ill.;  Young  &  Wood,  Bis¬ 
marck.  Ill. ;  Alvin  Grain  &  Elevator  Co.,  Alvin, 
Ill.;  F.  ^I.  Ogden.  Alvin.  Ill.:  Fred  .A.  Smith 
Lumber  Co.,  Rossville,  Ill. ;  .A.  E.  Long.  Rossville, 
Ill. ;  Hoopeston  Grain  &  Coal  Co.,  Hoopeston, 
Ill. ;  Frank  B.  Clinton,  Paris,  Ill. ;  James  K.  Mc¬ 
Daniel,  Paris,  Ill. ;  Edgar  Morton.  Paris,  Ill. ; 
Wade  Grain  &  Feed  Co.,  Paris,  Ill. 
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are  over.  You  can  put  me  down  for 
25,000  tons  of  coal  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.” 

'I'he  sales  agent  looked  at'him  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  He  wanted  to  know  what  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  price  had  to  do  with  assuring  a 
supply  of  coal  at  destination,  or  what  it 
had  to  do  with  the  sujtply  of  cars  to  move 
that  coal.  The  sales  agent,  however,  saw 
the  humor  of  it,  and  instead  of  asking  any 
questions,  replied : 

“If  you  will  be  satisfied  with  quota¬ 
tion  instead  of  coal,  I  will  give  you  any 
number  of  quotations  now.  They  will 
all  be  the  government’s  price  jilus  the 
freight  rate.  But  if  you  actually  want 
the  coal  to  burn,  that  is  another  matter. 
You  will  first  have  to  find  some  one  who 
has  some  free  coal  to  sell.  Then  you 
will  have  to  find  a  railroad  that  has  some 
cars  in  which  to  move  it.  Just  where  I 
can  get  you  25,CXX)  tons  remains  as  much 
a  problem  as  it  was  before  the  govern¬ 
ment  fixed  the  price.” 
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Not  Interested 

The  men  who  are  condemning  coal  men 
without  knowing  anything  about  coal,  in¬ 
cluding  those  who  want  to  regulate  coal 
without  being  able  even  to  define  the 
different  sizes,  have  said  The  Black 
Diamond  is  owned  by  a  group  of  coal 
operators.  They  think  this  is  an  awful 
charge  to  make  because  it  implies  that 
the  editor  is  a  hired  assassin  of  the  truth 
who  shares  “the  loot”  while  apologizing 
for  the  looting. 

The  truth  is  told  in  a  sworn  statement 
published  twice  a  year.  Still  to  set  the 
minds  of  these  men  at  rest,  we  repeat; 
The  Black  Diamond  is  owned  by  Andrew 
T.  Murphy.  He  bought  first  a  half  in¬ 
terest  and  then  the  other  half.  He  now 
owns  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  stock. 
He  has  no  partners  and  wants  none. 


Quotations  and  Supplies 

A  big  user  of  coal  appeared,  last  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  at  the  office  of  the  man 
from  whom  he  had  bought  coal  for  twenty 
years  and  said : 

“Now  that  the  government  has  fixed 
the  price,  I  suppose  all  the  difficulties 


Fight  or  Be  Discredited 

Coal  men  must  fight  the  prices  named 
by  the  Government  or  admit  that  what 
they  have  said  about  the  high  cost  of 
production  and  small  margins  was  not 
true. 

Neither  alternative  is  pleasant.  To  op¬ 
pose  the  government  in  a  critical  time 
seems  to  show  a  lack  of  patriotism.  No 
man  would  do  it  willingly. 

But  to  take  the  other  stand  is  to  put 
down  the  industry  on  record  as  being 
made  up  of  profiteers  who  will  lie  to  the 
government  for  the  sake  of  a  dollar.  Such 
a  confession  would  strip  the  industry  of 
every  defense  when  the  politicians  begin 
to  consolidate  their  control  over  coal  and 
try  to  make  regulation  a  permanent  part 
of  the  national  political  program. 

Because  of  the  latter  fact,  coal  really 
has  no  alternative.  The  industry  must 
fight.  It  has  not  lied.  It  is  not  com¬ 
posed  of  profiteers.  What  it  has  said 
about  costs  is  true.  It  must  fight  and  the 
only  question  remaining  is  as  to  what 
form  that  shall  take. 

Washington  has  a  few  statesmen  and 
many  politicians.  The  latter  rule.  The 
politicians  are  not  patriots.  They  care 
nothing  for  the  nation.  They  are  look¬ 
ing  only  to  get  political  advantage  for 
themselves  by  this  or  that  political  ma¬ 
neuver. 

Coal  has  become  to  these  men  a  politi¬ 
cal  issue;  it  is  something  they  can  talk 
about  and  win  votes  by.  They  took  it  up 
when  the  railroads  offered  them  nothing 
more  by  way  of  advantage.  A  man  can 
no  longer  be  elected  even  a  constable  by 
pounding  the  railroads.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  carriers  are  under  control. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  nation  can  do 
with  them  what  it  pleases  and  when  it 
pleases.  So  the  railroads  are  a  dead  issue. 

Something  else  has  to  supply  them 
with  ammunition.  Coal  is  next  in  the 
line  of  political  march.  The  politicians 
needed  an  issue.  The  war  kindly  threw 
coal  into  their  lap.  And  they  are  grasp¬ 
ing  the  opportunity  eagerly. 

Coal  isn’t,  therefore,  confronted  by  a 
matter  of  merely  choosing  between  sen¬ 
timents.  It  is  confronteci  by  a  need  to 
fight  gr  to  sink  under  the  deadly  influ¬ 
ence  of  bureaucratic  control.  Since  the 


fight  is  forced,  it  is  time  to  consider  the 
ways. 

If  the  fight  is  political,  then  the  re¬ 
sistance  must  be  political.  Coal  must  re¬ 
pel  like  with  like. 

The  essence  of  politics  is  organization 
for  a  purpose.  Coal  must  organize  for  a 
purpose. 

The  super-essence  of  politics  is  to  get 
everyone  who  is  interested  in  any  one 
thing,  organized  into  one  band  to  put 
that  across. 

The  coal  organization  must  be  com¬ 
prehensive.  It  must  not  be  confined  to 
the  operators  alone.  That  would  kill  it. 
It  must  have  in  it  the  operator  and  his 
clerks  and  salesman.  It  must  have  in  it 
the  miners  and  their  helpers.  It  must 
have  in  it  the  retailers  and  their  drivers 
and  yard  men.  It  must  be  a  political 
power  which  can  wield  the  votes  that 
will  determine  elections  in  districts  and 
even  in  the  nation.  Coal,  all  told,  musters 
close  to  two  million  men.  Numerically 
it  is  as  strong  as  the  labor  union  move¬ 
ment  for  it  controls  nearly  that  many 
voters.  The  whole  pressure  of  this  two 
million  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  politicians  who  think  they  can  walk 
over  coal  because  it  cannot  cast  its  vote 
in  any  given  direction. 


Need  of  Self  Government 

L.  S.  Evans  wrote  a  bookful  into  a  tele¬ 
gram  which  he  worded  it  about  this  way : 

“The  Government  may  limit  the  price  at 
which  an  operator  may  sell  his  ccDal,  but 
that  does  not  kill  his  ambition  to  make  the 
most  out  of  his  property.  Instead  it  de¬ 
prives  him  of  a  profit  in  one  direction, 
only  to  compel  him  to  seek  it  in  another. 
Instead  of  selling  a  little  coal,  scattered  over 
a  big  territory,  at  a  big  price,  he  will  try 
to  sell  more  coal  in  a  confined  territory  at 
the  reduced  price.  In  a  word,  he  w’ill  try 
to  run  his  mines  more  hours  and  more  days 
by  selling  nearer  home  and  getting  his  cars 
back  from  market  quicker.” 

Therein  is  contained  the  whole  human 
philosophy  touching  business.  It  says  that 
the  Government  may  repress  business  in 
one  direction,  only  to  force  it  to  break  out 
in  another.  The  desire  for  profit  is  normal, 
human  and  irrepressible.  The  nation  which 
tries,  by  brute  force,  to  control  business  in 
one  way  must  be  able  to  carry  its  decrees 
into  the  most  minute  details  of  execution 
or  the  effort  to  repress  ends  in  dismal 
failure.  America  can’t,  in  a  word,  do  what 
the  radicals  in  Washington  want  done,  in 
the  way  they  want  it  done,  without  intro¬ 
ducing,  in  critical  times,  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  of  all  experiments — the  complete  domi¬ 
nance  of  business  in  all  details  by  inexperi¬ 
enced  bureaus. 

Seeing  how  easy  it  is  for  an  annoyeo 
business  to  circumvent  the  most  radical  de¬ 
cree  of  Government  the  nation  is  forced  to 
seek  another  jvay  of  getting  what  it  wants. 
Brute  force  will  not  work  on  men  who  have 
imagination.  The  more  adroit  and  more 
sensible  way  is  to  set  business  men  the  task 
of  governing  and  regulating  themselves. 
If  they  are  assigned  the  task  of  price  fixing 
— which  they  have  freely  consented  to  as¬ 
sume — they  will  bring  the  price  within  rea¬ 
son  and  then  will  see  that  their  decrees  are 
carried  out  in  detail.  They  know,  in  a 
word,  how  to  outwit  the  crafty  in  their  own 
trade.  That  is  the  kind  of  brains  America 
needs  to  employ  today. 
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CoaFs  Reply  to 

Columbus,  Ohio, 
January  15,  1918. 

To  Woodrow  Wilson, 

President,  The  United  States. 

Sir: 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  communica¬ 
tion  addressed  to  the  Coal  Economic 
League,  dated  January  1,  1918,  the  presi¬ 
dent  instructs  me  to  transmit  to  you  the 
following  reply: 

Everyone  whose  mind  has  not  been 
embittered  and  whose  heart  has  not  been 
hardened  by  months  of  struggle  between 
a  nation’s  second  industry  and  those  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  government  of  that  na¬ 
tion  and  everyone  who  has  seen  the  dire 
consequence  of  that  struggle  visited  upon 
the  poor  and  defenseless,  is  moved  by 
the  dignity  and  humanity  of  your  appeal 
and  is  deeply  conscious  of  the  generous 
motives  which  prompted  it.  Everyone 
must  wish  fervently  that  he  might  take 
the  path  of  peace  that  you  have  pointed 
out  so  persuasively. 

But  he  is  forced  to  admit,  too,  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  take  such  a  path  un¬ 
less  convinced  that  it  leads  to  the  goal 
which  can  reestablish  economic  justice 
and  equity  in  America.  Although  the 
course  is  distasteful  our  response  must 
be  to  the  stern  facts  rather  than  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  present  case. 

The  president  instructs  me  to  say  that 
it  is  not  the  mere  return  of  a  satisfactory 
price  which  he  desires.  It  is  instead,  as¬ 
surances  that  the  coal  industry  may  enjoy 
that  sense  of  security  which  comes  from 
self-government  and  self-regulation  under 
the  direction  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  federal  government,  that  is  vouch¬ 
safed  to  us  by  the  American  Constitution 
and  by  the  very  spirit  of  our  people  from 
the  beginning  of  American  history.  We 
have  endured  the  agony  of  a  rupture  with 
our  government  to  obtain  this  end,  and 
we  cannot  be  persuaded  now  to  abandon 
the  cause  until  that  high  purpose  is 
achieved.  We  must  know  that,  with  or 
without  recurrence  of  the  recent  period  of 
distress,  we  are  not  to  be  forced  into  an¬ 
other  war  of  defense. 

As  we  understand  your  proposal,  it  is 
that  prices  should  be  returned  to  their 
status  prior  to  your  proclamation  of  Au¬ 
gust  20,  1917,  out  of  consideration  of 
which  our  league  is  to  disband  and  cease 
the  activities  of  which  you  complain.  It 
is  this  proposal  which,  with  your  indul¬ 
gence,  we  wish  to  discuss  in  some  detail. 

It  is  manifest  that  if  we  accept  your 
program,  we  admit  that  they  were  right 
who  said  that  the  price  paid  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  evil  of  the  coal  industry.  To  admit 
so  much  would  be  to  accept  their  issue 
as  our  own,  and  to  put  ourselves  on  the 
defensive  in  a  manner  which  must  neg¬ 
lect  and  subordinate  the  vital  issues  raised 
by  your  proclamation  of  August  20  and  by 
the  interpretation  of  it  and  by  the  acts 
of  your  advisors  and  associates  since  that 
time. 

The  object  of  this  war,  on  the  contrary, 
is  to  deliver  a  free  people  and  free  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  United  States  from  the  active 
menace  and  the  actual  power  of  a  great 
political  establishment  controlled  by  irre¬ 
sponsible  politicians  who,  having  secretly 
planned  to  dominate  business  for  their 


the  President’s 

aggrandizement,  proceeded  to  carry  out 
that  plan  without  regard  either  for  the 
sacred  obligations  imposed  by  their  own 
promises  or  the  long  established  practices 
and  long  cherished  principles  of  commer¬ 
cial  and  economical  freedom  in  the  United 
States.  This  political  establishment  and 
these  politicians  chose  the  precise  time 
of  the  nation’s  greatest  peril  to  deliver 
fiercely  and  suddenly  a  blow  at  both  the 
coal  industry  and  the  coal  users  of  the 
country.  It  and  they  stopped  at  no  bar¬ 
rier  either  of  law  or  decency.  On  the 
contrary,  they  swept  the  whole  country 
into  a  period  of  experimental  regulation 
and  a  coal  famine  which  visited  its  conse¬ 
quences  not  alone  upon  the  coal  corpora¬ 
tions  of  America,  but  upon  innocent 
men,  women  and  children  and  the  help¬ 
less  poor  who  were  deprived  of  coal  be¬ 
cause  of  political  incapacity. 

This  power  which  these  people  wield 
is  not  that  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
that  of  the  ruthless  masters  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  supported  by  self-seeking 
newspapers  which  do  not  hesitate  to  agi¬ 
tate  so  long  as  they  may  profit.  The  presi¬ 
dent  instructs  me  to  say  that '  it  is  no 
business  of  his  how  this  great  people 
came  to  submit  with  temporary  zest,  to 
the  domination  either  of  these  politicians 
or  of  the  new.spapers.  It  is  no  business 
of  his  even  if  this  power  was  bestowed 
because  the  American  people  found  them¬ 
selves  tired  of  self-government.  But  it 
is  his  business  to  see  that  the  business  of 
the  United  States  is  no  longer  dominated 
by  men  who  are  willing  to  exchange  the 
property  right  of  an  entire  industry  and 
the  hope  of  the  American  people  of  a 
proper  economic  development  of  an  in¬ 
dustry  for  even  a  temporary  place  in  po¬ 
litical  power  in  this  government. 

Lo  deal  with  such  a  power  in  the  way 
you  suggest — to  accept  the  grant  of  the 
old  price  for  coal  in  exchange  for  peace — 
is  to  put  the  coal  industry  on  a  mercenary 
basis  and  to  convict  it,  in  fact,  of  having 
accepted  a  bribe  that  the  political  estab¬ 
lishment  may  be  undisturbed  in  its  domi¬ 
nation. 

Can  peace  with  honor  be  based  upon  a 
restitution  to  power  of  men  who  gave 
their  word  voluntarily  and  gladly  to  the 
coal  industry,  only  to  break  it  before  that 
day’s  sun  had  set?  Can  the  security  of 
America’s  business  or  of  the  American 
consumer  be  assured  so  long  as  these  men 
<ye  left  free  to  play  again  the  part  of 
intrigue  and  misrepresentation  which 
brought  this  law  as  a  regulating  force 
upon  the  second  industry  of  the  nation  ? 

Responsible  men  in  this  nation  and 
everywhere  must  see  now  that  no  peace 
can  rest  securely  upon  a  system  which  is 
meant  to  benefit  only  the  politician  and 
to  cripple  the  nation’s  industries  and  to 
place  in  jeopardy  the  interests  of  the 
patrons  of  those  industries. 

The  American  people  and  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  have  suffered  intolerable  wrongs 
at  the  hands  of  the  irresponsible  political 
machine  and  politicians  and  they  believe 
that  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
existing  controversy  is  some  binding  as¬ 
surance  that  self-government  shall  be  re¬ 
stored  to  American  coal,  safeguarded  by 
those  assurances  which  only  the  American 
people  themselves  can  give.  Those  as- 


Plea  for  Peace 

surances  must  be  of  a  character  to  re¬ 
assure  the  business  people  of  the  United 
States  that  that  liberty  of  action  which 
this  government  was  established  to  as¬ 
sure  and  which  the  wars  of  this  people 
have  been  fought  to  maintain  are  safe¬ 
guarded  to  the  business  and  the  people 
alike  against  the  intrigues  of  scheming 
politicians  who  plan  in  secret  and  then 
lie  in  public,  that  they  may  profit  polit¬ 
ically  at  the  expense  of  the  good  name 
and  the  property  rights  of  our  business 
institutions. 

The  test,  therefore,  of  any  possible 
peace  is  this:  Is  it  based  upon  the  faith 
of  all  the  people  involved,  or  upon  the 
worthless  word  of  ambitious  and  in¬ 
triguing  ijoliticians  on  one  side  and  a 
people  supposed  to  be  free  on  the  other? 

Our  president  instructs  me  to  say  that 
he  cannot  take  the  word  of  the  politicians 
at  Washingtcui  as  a  guarantee  of  any¬ 
thing  that  i.s  to  endure,  unless  that  is  sup¬ 
ported  explicitly  by  conclusive  evidence 
that  it  is  the  will  of  the  American  people 
to  change  both  the  personnel  of  its  polit¬ 
ical  officers  and  the  system  by  which  they 
are  chosen.  Without  such  a  guarantee, 
any  settlement  of  the  existing  controversy 
would  be  idle  and  futile.  W  e  must,  there¬ 
fore,  have  evidence  of  some  new  purpose 
of  the  American  people  with  respect  to 
the  attitude  of  its  politicians  toward  its 
industries. 

Meanwhile  our  jjresident  instructs  me 
to  call  respectfully  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  because  of  the  intrigues  and  the 
oppressions  wliich  this  political  machine 
has  exercised  through  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  the  coal  industry  has  not  begun 
to  sprout  the  seed  of  efficiency.  Raw 
coal  never  intended  to  be  considered  a 
fuel,  is  still  burned  as  sucb,  whereas  it 
should  be  considered  only  as  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  for  manufacture.  The  by-product 
industry  which  should  be  developed,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  expressions  of  our 
American  genius,  has  languished  because 
of  inattention.  And  the  color  industry 
and  the  textile  industry  have  suffered  in 
consequence.  We  are,  as  a  people,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  for  some  of  the  prime  essentials  of 
our  arts  and  applied  sciences,  our  chem¬ 
ical  industry  and  indeed  of  the  very  essen¬ 
tials  of  our  home  comfort.  Thus  it  has 
come  that  an  industry  which  is  already 
second  in  size  and  should  be  first  in  ini- 
])ortance  bas  become  contemptible  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  forced  to  abandon  any 
effort  or  intention  to  advance  and  because 
it  has  been  forced  to  submit  to  a  studied 
campaign  designed  to  bumiliate  and  dis¬ 
credit  it  in  the  eyes-  of  those  whom  it 
benefits. 

W’ith  so  much  of  good  to  the  people,  of 
prosperity  to  the  nation  and  of  security 
to  these  operators  depending  upon  im¬ 
mediate  and  permanent  release  from  dom¬ 
ination  by  these  irresponsible  politicians, 
our  president  instructs  me  to  say  that  he 
cannot  accept  the  terms  you  so  kindly 
offer  unless  there  accompanies  them  an 
assurance  that  the  author  of  all  coal’s  ills 
is  at  the  same  time  disposed  of  actually 
aiWl  permanently. 

Robert  H.^miltox, 

Secretary  of  the  Coal  Economic  League. 
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General  Review 

The  Confusion  Increases  as  the  Scope  of 
the  President’s  Prices  Becomes  Apparent. 
Mines  Close  and  Strikes  Spread. 

From  early  this  year  it  has  been  apparent  that 
extraordinary  efforts  would  have  to  be  made  if 
the  amount  of  coal  shipped  was  going  to  be 
equal  to  tlie  amount  urgently  demanded  by  the 
people.  It  was  seen  then,  as  it  is  known  now, 
that  the  big  demand  is  for  steam  coal.  It  was 
realized  that  the  householder  would  be  in  compe¬ 
tition  witli  the  steam  trade,  and  that  any  letup 
in  buying  by  the  householder  would  a  low  the 
steam  user  to  satisfy  himself  at  the  householders’ 
expense. 

With  this  knowledge  definitely  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  responsible  for  coal  regulation,  a  series  of 
assaults  have  been  made  upon  the  coal  people, 
each  having  as  the  promised  outcome  a  reduction 
in  price.  The  resu.t  has  been  that  the  people, 
from  time  to  time,  have  been  neglecting  to  buy 
coal,  expecting  the  next  week  to  get  the  prom¬ 
ised  lower  price.  Each  assault  has  been  followed 
by  another  one  and  so  the  summer  has  been 
spent  mostly  in  haggling  over  prices  instead  of 
moving  coal  to  consumers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  and  winter  demand 
another  uncertainty  is  inserted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  action  in  fixing  prices,  and  the  promised 
action  in  fixing  retail  margins.  The  fact  of  the 
minute  is  that  retail  margins  aije  not  fixed  and 
will  not  be  perhaps  for  another  week  or  ten 
days.  Meanwhile,  the  householders  continue  to 
delay  buying  their  coal,  thus  piling  up  the  work 
which  the  coal  people  must  do  later  to  satisfy 
them. 

To  this  confusion  is  added  the  uncertainly  as 
to  how  many  of  the  existing  mines  will  be  able 
to  live  under  the  President’s  price  and  whether 
the  mines  which  can  live  can  supply  the  coal  by 
reason  of  having  miners  and  cars.  Since  this  is 
essentially  a  nation  of  small  coal  mines — the 
average  production  last  year  was  less  than  500 
tons  per  mine  per  day — it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  closing  down  of  any  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  mines  would  allow  the  others  to  make  good 
the  shortage  which  already  exists,  p'us  that  which 
will  be  created.  The  result  is  utter  confusion  in 
the  trade  generally  and  meanwhile  the  danger 
grows. 


Chicago  Market 

With  Mine  Prices  Fixed  by  the  Government, 
Interest  Centers  in  the  Retail  Situation. 
Which  Is  Greatly  Disturbed. 

Chicago.  August  30,  1917. 

In  a  wav.  the  wholesale  coal  situation  has  been 
fixed  for  this  year.  The  government  has  acted 
on  the  question  of  price  and  that  action  was  of 
such  a  character  as  to  assure  that  production 
cannot  possibly  he  increased.  It  may  be  seriously 
diminished.  That  is,  the  selling  price  at  the  mines 
was  assumed  to  be  based  on  cost.  This  co.st  in 
many  districts  was  not  known  but  guessed  at. 
Those  who  made  the  guesses  were  not  inforrned 
and  fixed  prices  in  consequence  at  a  level  which 
does  not  allow  the  operator  to  get  a  new  dollar 
for  an  old  one.  Even  where  costs  were  obtainable 
they  covered  a  period  prior  to  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  increases  in  cost  and  are  not  responsive  to 
pre'ept  conditions.  Since  these  prices  are  fixed 
and  since  the  agency  which  procured  them  seems 
to  be  entrenched  in  W’a'-hington.  there  is  little 
hope  that  the  net  resu’t  will  be  changed  materially 
bv  either  the  current  agitation  or  that  which  is  to 
en'ue.  The  result  which  is  all  but  assured  is 
that  production  cannot  increase  because  no  one 
can  get  the  capital  today  to  expand  output  while 
the  selling  price  is  less  than  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  On  the  contrary,  if  important  districts  and 
a  substantial  number  of  small  mines  are  driven 
out  of  existence,  the  supply  of  coal  must  be 
decreased. 

Conscious  that  no  relief  can  come  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  attention  has  been  centered  upon  the  retail 
situation  this  last  week,  because  that  becomes 
the  crux  of  the  problem  and  it  is  assumed  that 
with  production  cut  down,  there  would  be  an 
eager  demand  on  the  part  of  the  householders 
to  "et  rnnl  while  it  is  available.  However,  great 
confusion  has  been  introduced  into  that  situation 
because  of  an  enforced  delay  in  the  matter  of 
deciding  what  the  retailers’  gross  margin  shall 
be.  Hr.  Garfield  who  has  been  selected  as  coal 
administrator  cannot  undertake  that  job  because 
he  has  been  busy  this  last  week  as  chairrnan  of 
the  wheat  price  fixing  committee.  He  will  not, 
therefore,  be  able  to  undertake  the  study  of  re¬ 


tail  costs  and  coal  conditions  until  after  Sep¬ 
tember  1st.  This  means  a  period  of  further  delay 
in  arriving  at  the  decision. 

With  mine  prices  fixed,  with  retail  margins 
about  to  be  fixed  and  with  a  score  of  important 
que.stions  remaining  unsolved,  the  retailers  do 
not  know  what  to  do.  They  cannot  sell  the  coal 
that  they  already  bought  at  a  loss.  'I'hey  do  not 
know  whether  the  government  will  force  them 
to  accept  a  loss  or  allow  them  a  merchandise 
profit  on  their  actual  cost.  They  cannot  per¬ 
suade  buyers  to  take  any  coal  as  long  as  there 
is  any  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  government’s 
retail  figure  will  be.  As  a  consequence  they  are 
marking  time  when  they  should  be  rushing  coal 
to  consumers  to  relieve  the  impending  famine. 

In  Chicago  the  situation  is  made  doubly  com¬ 
plicated  by  a  diametrically  opposite  position  taken 
bv  the  important  factors  in  the  situation.  One 
big  factor  accepted  the  President’s  prices  at  once 
as  its  own.  Then  it  added  the  freight  rate  to 
Chicago  and  a  given  amount  for  a  gross  margin 
and  instantly  made  public  the  result  as  its  prices 
from  that  date  forward.  These  prices  amount  to 
a  substantial  reduction  below  prices  previously 
quoted.  However,  this  factor  was  relatively  safe 
in  taking  that  position.  It  had  an  unusually  small 
amount  of  coal  on  hand,  bought  at  the  higher 
figures  and  indeed  has  not  now  the  coal  to  supply 
orders  already  taken.  Much  less  has  it  the  coal 
to  satisfy  the  demand  which  is  coming  in  every 
day.  Its  activities  in  the  main,  therefore,  are 
those  of  making  quotations. 

The  other  factor  comprises  a  group  of  impor¬ 
tant  retail  dea'ers  who  had  taken  an  opposite  posi¬ 
tion.  They  believed  in  the  danger  of  a  shortage  of 
coal;  they  bought  it  while  it  was  to  be  had.  They 
have  it  in  their  vards  and  have  paid  very  high  prices 
for  it.  In  addition,  they  are  under  contract  to 
receive  other  large  amounts  at  regular  intervals 
between  now  and  the  first  of  next  April.  On  both 
of  these  accounts  these  retail  dealers  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  the  President’s  prices  at  the  mines  as  theirs, 
and  in  consequence  they  cannot  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  other  interests.  As  a  result,  they 
have  coal  to  sell  but  the  people  will  not  buy  it 
from  them  while  the  other  quotations  are  in  ex¬ 
istence.  Indeed,  as  between  the  two,  there  is  a 
legitimate  difference  of  $1.15  a  ton.  Those  who 
have  coal  for  sale  cannot  hope  to  sell  it  at  any 
such  figure  in  competition  with  a  lower  price. 

The  wholesale  market  continues  about  as  it  was 
a  week  ago.  That  is,  the  supply  of  coal  moved 
by  the  the  lakes  is  in  fair  volume,  but  the  all-rail 
movement  is  practically  suspended  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  anthracite  available  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand.  At  the  same  time  the  de¬ 
mand  is  growing  because  other  and  competing 
coa's  a’'e  not  to  be  had. 

In  Illinois  the  demand  is  excessive  and  un¬ 
manageable.  Some  companies  report  that  they 
have  had  enough  business  offered  them  within 
the  last  week  at  new  prices  to  keep  the  mines 
running  until  the  first  of  next  April  without  any 
further  orders.  The  southern  tier  of  counties  re¬ 


port  that  orders  on  their  books  now  will  exhaust 
their  productive  capacity  for  the  next  three 
months  if  they  ship  the  coal  that  is  sold  on  con¬ 
tract.  Even  the  mines  in  Central  Illinois,  where 
the  orders  have  come  in  most  slowly,  are  oversold 
for  periods  ranging  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months.  Meanwhile,  the  labor  situation  is  de¬ 
cidedly  uncertain  and  the  car  supply  is  growing 
worse  rather  than  better.  This  week,  one  mine 
suspended  operations  because  it  could  not  live  at 
the  new  prices  and  reports  indicate  that  unless 
the  government  figure  is  modified,  other  mines 
will  be  forced  to  suspend  operations.  Just  what 
influence  this  will  have  on  production  is  impos¬ 
sible  now  to  say.  because  it  is  impossible  to  know 
who  will  fall  heir  to  the  miners  who  will  be  forced 
out  of  the  abandoned  shafts.  It  is  hardlv  con¬ 
sidered  possible  that  they  will  go  to  distant 
mining  fields  to  secure  work  when  they  can  find  it 
in  the  nearby  factories. 

As  to  eastern  coal,  the  supply  was  practically  shut 
off  within  the  last  week  except  that  which  was 
moving  through  to  satisfy  contracts.  The  prin- 
jieake  &  Ohio  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western — are 
still  either  congested  or  embargoed,  which  amount 
to  the  same  thing.  For  the  first  time,  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  operators  are  falling  behind  on  shipments 
on  contract  and  important  agencies  report  that 
they  have  had  no  free  coal  for  ten  days.  Prac¬ 
tically  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  coal  from  the 
high  volatile  fields  of  West  Virginia.  Ohio  coal 
is  practically  out  of  this  market  first  because 
the  operators  are  concentrating  on  the  move¬ 
ment  to  the  lake  and  second  because  the  railroads 


will  not  permit  their  cars  to  engage  in  the  long 
interline  haul. 


Eastern  Kentuckv  coal  is  not  moving  through 
in  volume  because  of  labor  difficulties  in  the  mines 
and  because  of  extreme  shortages  of  cars  and 


other  railroad  difficulties. 

The  government’s  prices  on  coal  as  fixed  on 
August  20th  are  as  follows,  as  they  were  late  to 


the  Chicago  market. 

F.  O.  B. 


Southern  Illinois  Field —  Mines. 

Prepared  sizes  . $2,20 

Mine  run .  1.95 

Screenings  . .  1.10 

Central  Illinois  Field — 

Prepared  sizes .  2.20 

Mine  run .  1.95 

Screenings  . 1.70 

Clinton,  Ind.,  Field — 

Prepared  sizes . 2.20 

Mine  run .  1-95 

Screenings  . 1.70 

Sullivan  and  Linton  Field — 

Prepared  sizes .  2.20 

Mine  run .  1.95 

Screenings  .  1.70 

Hocking— 

Prepared  sizes . 2.60 

Kanawha- 

Prepared  sizes .  2.25 

Smokeless- 

Mine  run .  2.15 

Prepared  sizes .  2.40 

Eastern  Kentucky — 

Prepared  sizes .  2.20 


F.  O.  B. 
Chicago. 
$3.30 
3.05 
2.80 

3.06 

2.81 

2.56 

3.17 

2.92 

2.67 


8.27 

3.02 

2.77 

4.40 

4.30 

4.35 

4.60 

4.25 


News  Local  to  Chicago 


John  Beck  of  Benton,  Wis.,  was  one  of  the 
week’s  visitors  to  the  trade. 

Chris  Martey  of  Carlisle,  Wis.,  was  a  caller 
on  the  Chicago  trade  on  Thursday  of  this  week. 

Sylvia  La  Fond,  of  T.  La  Fond  &  Sons,  of 
Kankakee,  visited  the  Chicago  trade  early  this 
week. 

R.  L.  Dunbar,  of  the  R.  L.  Dunbar  Lumber  & 
Coai  Company  of  Iowa  City,  was  a  caber  in 
Chicago  early  this  week. 

Thomas  Grant  of  Freeport,  Ill.,  came  in  early 
this  week  to  look  after  his  coal  supply,  which 
has  not  been  coming  forward  with  any  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Among  the  Chicago  visitors  this  week  were 
W.  H.  Johnson  of  Bloomington.  Ill.,  F.  W. 
Wilford  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  and  F.  H.  Beswick  of 
IMadison,  Wis. 

.•\.  J.  Nason  of  St.  Paul  was  in  Chicago  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  going  on  to  the  mines 
at  Nokomis  that  night.  While  here  he  was 
speaking  about  the  pessimists  in  the  trade  and 
gave  a  new  definition  of  one  such  individual. 
He  says  that  a  pessimist  is  a  man  that  has  spent 
too  much  time  with  an  optimist. 

B.  H.  Kemper  has  resigned  his  position  as 
manager  of  sa  es  with  the  Bell  &  Zoller  Coal 
Company,  in  order  to  look  after  his  personal 
interests  in  the  Baum  Coal  Company  of  St. 
Louis.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  G.  D.  Cowin, 
also  of  the  sales  department  of  the  Bell  & 


Zoller  Coal  Company.  J.  E.  Evans  is  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  manager  of  sales. 

Any  coal  man  who  is  inclined  to  take  a  pessi¬ 
mistic  view  of  the  coal  supply  situation  for  this 
year  may  get  a  different  view  by  making  a  call 
on  W.  J.  Dillon,  of  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Com¬ 
pany.  He  is  making  a  statement  that  because  un¬ 
usual  amounts  of  coal  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
retail  dealers  this  year,  the  situation  is  in  far  bet¬ 
ter  shape  than  most  people  imagine,  and  he 
prophesies,  therefore,  that  unless  we  have  an 
unusually  severe  winter  we  will  have  plenty  of 
coal  and  a  soft  market  by  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  He  is  convinced,  in  fact,  that  the  steam 
demand  is  not  hea\'y  enough  to  take  up  the  coal 
not  needed  by  the  retail  dealers,  and  discount.^ 
considerably  the  reports  of  car  and  labor  short¬ 
ages.  -At  any  rate,  if  you  want  a  good  and  liberal 
dose  of  optimism,  it  is  worth  a  half-hour  to  make 
a  call  on  Billy,  because  he  will  convince  you 
if  you  are  not  a  dyed-in-the-wool  pessimist. 


The  Tri-State  Collieries  Company,  capital  stock 
$2,000,000.  has  filed  corporation  papers  in  Balti¬ 
more.  The  incorporators  are  William  A  Morgart 
and  Joseph  H.  Gunther,  Baltimore,  and  C.  Yeager, 
Patton,  Pa.  The  company  is  to  take  over  and 
consolidate  the  Morgart  coal  property  of  West 
Virginia,  the  Roebling  property  in  Allegheny 
county,  Md.,  and  the  Yeager  coal  property  in 
Somerset  county.  Pa. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 

No  Spot  Coal  Is  Sold  for  Days  and  Discour¬ 
aged  Operators  Offer  to  Turn  Their 
Mines  Over  to  the  Union,  Which  Refuses 
to  Accept. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamonti, 
1502  Oliver  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  August  30. 

The  coal  market  of  Pittsburgh  has  become 
completely  demoralized,  and  production  very  ma¬ 
terially  reduced  since  the  $2  price  became  effec¬ 
tive.  On  Friday  of  last  week,  just  one  car  of 
coal  was  sold  in  the  open,  or  spot  market.  On 
Saturday,  no  sales  were  reported.  The  producer 
with  contracts  pushing  him,  applied  his  output  to 
the  extent  of  his  labor  and  car  capacity,  to  ship¬ 
ments  on  the  same. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  showed  some  sales  of 
mine  run  at  $2,  of  lump  at  $2.25  and  slack  at 
$1.75,  but  the  trade  seem  of  the  one  opinion, 
that  they  cannot  profitably  meet  the  new  condi¬ 
tions.  Many  small  operations  have  already  ceased 
mining. 

Since  the  annoncement  by  the  government  of 
its  resolution  to  enforce  $2  coal,  John  C.  Gra¬ 
ham  of  Butler  who  owns  coal  tracts  of  700  acre.« 
in  (..larion  County,  called  a  meeting  of  his  em 
ployes  yesterday  and  outlined  the  situation  with 
a  view  to  putting  in  force  a  lower  wage  scale. 
But,  says  Mr.  Graham,  the  suggestion  was  not 
accepted.  Upon  which,  he  offered  to  let  the 
men  run  his  mines  themselves  and  pay  him  a 
nominal  profit.  This  also  was  not  favorably 
considered  by  the  men.  And  this  about  tells 
the  story. 

As  it  stands  today,  it  is  the  small  operator 
and  the  common  people  that  will  suffer.  The 
large  consumer  having  covered  in  advance  by 
contract,  and  the  large  producer  having  his  prod¬ 
uct  disposed  of  under  these  contracts. 

If  existing  conditions  continue  there  will  be 
acute  suffering  in  small  communities  within  the 
next  ten  days,  as  present  supplies  will  begin 
to  be  exhausted  by  that  time.  The  general 
meeting  of  coal  operators  which  was  called  for 
Pittsburgh  Wedneday  was  indefinitely  postponed, 
that  the  board  might  meet  in  Washington  to 
further  consider  the  situation.  The  meeting  here 
is  expected  to  take  place  at  a  date  to  be  set  by 
the  board. 

Nominal  quotations  today  are  as  follows : 

F.  O.  B.  M'ne 

Mine  run . $2.00@2.15 

Slack  .  1.7.5@1.90 

Lump  .  2.25@2.40 

The  consensus  of  opinion  here  is  that  a  serious 
situation  exists,  and  one  that  must  be  revised 
quickly,  or  the  country  will  be  in  a  critical  con¬ 
dition. 

The  coal  shippers  of  Pittsburgh  received  yes¬ 
terday  copies  of  instructions  issued  by  superin¬ 
tendents  governing  the  distribution  of  cars  to  coal 
mines,  these  instructions  requiring  that  full  sup¬ 
plies  of  cars  be  given  for  the  shipment  of  coal 
to  the  lake  ports,  Cleveland,  Ashtabula,  Erie  and 
Sandusky,  the  instructions  being  based  upon 
Priority  Order  No.  1,  issued  by  authority  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  General 
Order  No.  CS-4,  issued  by  the  Commission  on 
Car  Service. 

It  is  positively  asserted  that  the  operation  of 
the  priority  order  in  connection  with  lake  coal 
would,  within  a  few  days,  produce  a  shortage  of 
coal  at  many  manufacturing  plants,  in  this  dis¬ 
trict,  and  that  this  would  result  in  the  manufac¬ 
turers  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  Washington. 

The  coke  situation  continued  practically  the 
same  as  for  some  weeks  past.  Foundry  grades 
are  about  on  a  par  with  furnace  coke  and  the 
only  quoted  prices  being  for  spot  deliveries,  con¬ 
tracting  not  being  considered.  The  figures  range 
from  $13  to  $15,  with  a  somewhat  easier  car 
supply,  though  the  question  of  labor  continues  a 
dominating  influence,  keeping  production  down  to 
a  low  ebb. 

Personal  and  Netvs  Items 

F.  E.  Peabody,  of  the  Reilly-Peabody  Fuel 
Company,  is  spending  some  weeks  in  his  auto, 
touring  westward. 

A  block  of  valuable  coal  comprising  2,500  acres 
in  Ohio  and  Brooke  counties,  W.  Va.,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  La  Belle  Iron  Company. 

R.  L.  McCoy  of  Fairmont,  W-.  Va.,  will  begin 
next  week  shipping  coal  from  a  tract  at  Fishing 
Camp.  Upshur  county.  The  tract  is  located  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Cultivation  of  10,000  acres  of  surface  land  is 
planned  by  the  Consolidated  Coal  Company  in 
West  Virginia.  W.  W.  Ferguson  of  Fairmont, 


has  been  named  to  fill  the  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  as  superintendent  of  farms. 

A  deal  for  the  purchase  of  2,000  acres  of  coal 
lands  in  South  Beaver  township  by  Pittsburgh 
capital  has  been  made.  The  contract  for  the 
construction  of  a  branch  railroad  from  New 
Galilee  to  the  coal  fields  has  been  awarded  to 
Swanson  Bros.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  company 
to  strip  the  upper  vein  of  coal  which  is  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Maxine  Coal  Company,  recently  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  J.  H.  Murray,  A.  J.  Connelly,  G.  A. 
Northcott,  Robt.  L.,  Archer,  C.  R.  Wilson,  S.  E. 
School,  and  members  of  the  firm  of  Campbell, 
Brown  &  Davis,  took  over  the  mining  plant  and 
lease  of  the  Harry  P.  Jones  &  Sons  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  at  Seiferst,  Boone  county,  W.  Va.  This 
lease  consists  of  about  fourteen  hundred  acres 
of  gas  coal.  At  a  meeting  held  recently  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected  :  J.  H.  Murray,  pres¬ 
ident;  C.  R.  Wilson,  vice-president;  A.  J.  Con¬ 
nelly,  secretary ;  Robt.  L.  Archer,  treasurer,  and 
S.  E.  Scholl,  general  manager.  The  coal  will  be 
handled  through  the  agency  of  the  Clear  Creek 
Coal  Company,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


Omaha  Trade 

Omaha,  August  30. —  {Special  Correspondence.) 
— There  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  territory  the  past  week  as,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  such  thing.  It  would  seem  that  the 
results  of  recent  occurrences  have  accomplished 
exactly  the  opposite  to  what  everybody  desired 
and  worked  for  in  the  early  part  of  the  season— 
that  is,  the  accumulation,  as  far  as  possible  by 
both  dealers  and  consumers  of  at  least  a  fair 
supply  of  fuel. 

Everybody  has  simply  quit.  The  consuming 
public  naturally  think  after  reading  the  news¬ 
papers  that  there  will  be  quite  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  coal.  On  the  other  hand,  dealers  who 
have  been  striving  during  the  hot  weather  to 
accumulate  a  moderate  supply  of  fuel,  all  of 
which  was  purchased  at  prices  considerably  higher 
than  those  announced  recently  at  Washingt9n, 
are  up  against  the  cold  proposition  of  probably 
being  compelled  to  sell  this  coal  which  they  have 
worked  so  hard  to  store  up,  at  an  absolute  loss. 
If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  undoubtedly 
manv,  many  dealers  will  be  forced  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  out  of  business. 

To  sum  the  matter  up,  everybody  is  up  in  the 
air  and  dissatisfied,  and,  in  the  meantime,  things 
are  at  a  standstill.  No  coal  is  being  bought  or 
sold  to  speak  of,  and  right  at  a  time  when,  if  this 
should  be  done,  now  is  that  time. 

Press  dispatches  in  the  public  press  have  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  government  would  establish  prices 
for  the  retailer.  Retailers  are  sincerely  hoping 
that  if  this  is  done,  the  authorities  will  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  dealers  have  “done  their  bit” 
as  they  saw  it,  and  stocked  up  coal  at  prices 
which  have  been  prevailing  and  that  due  consid¬ 
eration  will  be  given  to  this,  and  that  they  will 
not  be  forced  to  close  their  doors. 

Reports  from  various  mining  sections  reaching 
Omaha  are  that  operators  in  these  mining  fields 
are  much  dissatisfied  as  a  whole,  and  that  in 
many  instances  mines  are  shut  down,  and  that 
in  the  end  the  operators  will  probably  ask  the 
government  to  take  their  properties  and  operate 
them,  as  otherwise  they  would  be  unable  to  stand 
the  loss  which  would  accrue  should  they  operate 
them  themselves  under  present  prices.  Every- 
bodv  is  hoping  that  so  far  as  possible  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  revise  prices  as  first  set,  which  would 
at  least  permit  them  to  continue  business,  and 
leave  prices  somewhat  the  same  as  set  at  Wash¬ 
ington  the  latter  part  of  June.  This  would  not 
disturb  matters  much,  would  safeguard  the  pub¬ 
lic  against  any  abnormal  rise  in  the  market,  would 
leave  intact  the  present  efficient  organization  for 
the  mining  and  distributing  of  coal,  and  in  the 
end  would  no  doubt  be  much  better  for  the 
public  than  to  have  the  entire  business  disrupted 
by  an  unusual  condition  which,  from  all  appear¬ 
ances,  will  undoubtedly  come  about,  if  the  prices 
as  already  set,  will  remain  in  effect. 


Kansas  City  Trade 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  August  30. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Trade  on  both  the  wholesale 
and  retail  markets  at  Kansas  City  has  been 
extremely  quiet  during  the  week.  The  condi¬ 
tion  here  seems  to  be  one  of  watchful  wait¬ 
ing.  The  fixing  of  prices  by  the  government 
seems  to  be  the  cause. 

Retailers  all  through  the  city  are  preparing 
their  yards  and  facilities  for  handling  an  ex¬ 
tremely  large  volume  of  business  within  a  very 


short  season.  Dealers  declare  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  likely  that  the  public  on  this  market 
will  have  to  pay  as  high  price  as  it  paid  last 
season  for  coal. 

Recently  the  Western  Coal  &  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  which  furnishes  the  supply  of  slack  for 
the  public  utilities  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  served 
notice  on  that  city  that  the  supoly  will  no 
longer  be  abundant.  Operators  on  this  mar¬ 
ket  have  declared  that  in  view  of  the  added 
cost  of  screening  coal  at  the  mine  the  practice 
will  be  abandoned  by  most  all  of  the  larger 
companies.  Thus  mine  run  coal  will  be  of¬ 
fered  almost  exclusively. 

A.  E.  Langworthy,  a  geologist  and  a  for¬ 
mer  coal  dealer  of  Atchison,  Kan.,  has  been 
advocating  that  the  farmers  in  the  eastern  sec- 
t  on  of  Kansas  dig  their  own  supply  of  coal 
and  thus  lessen  the  tension  on  the  market. 
Mr  I  anpworthv  declares  that  there  is  a  good 
supply  of  a  good  grade  of  coal  close  to  the 
surface  throughout  the  eastern  section  of 
Kansas. 


Detroit  Trade 

Detroit,  Mich.,  August  30.— {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.)— -The  intervention  of  the  federal 
government  in  fixing  prices  on  bituminous  coal 
have  left  the  Detroit  market  in  a  somewhat  un¬ 
settled  condition. 

Many  consumers  of  steam  coal  are  feeling  no 
pressing  need  of  adding  to  their  stocks,  either 
due  to  the  fact  that  their  consumption  is  reduced 
by  summer  weather,  or  because  of  an  easing  off 
in  demand  for  their  products. 

The  volume  of  shipments  of  steam  coal  is  said 
at  times  to  be  scarrelv  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
the  consumers.  With  the  supply  in  so  unsatis¬ 
factory  a  condition  now,  some  jobbers  take  an 
unoptimistic  view  of  the  outlook. 

The  opinion  is  advanced  that  designating  arbi¬ 
trary  prices  may  have,  the  effect  of  cutting  down 
the  quantity  of  coal  shipped  to  Detroit,  rather 
than  proving  of  assistance  in  solving  the  con¬ 
sumers’  problems. 

As  tending  further  to  reduce  the  supply,  it  is 
reported  that  a  number  of  the  smaller  producers 
will  be  unable  to  continue  operations  at  the  prices 
named  by  the  government.  These  small  mining 
plants,  in  the  aggregate,  represent  a  large  tonnage. 
Doubt  is  expressed  that  the  larger  companies 
will  be  able,  in  the  limited  time  available,  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  operations  and  enlarge  their  output  to 
an  extent  which  will  offset  the  loss  of  supply  due 
to  the  cutting  off  of  output  of  the  small  operators. 

With  consumption  of  domestic  sizes  practically 
at  a  .standstill  during  the  summer,  the  buving  of 
consumers  is  not  at  present  an  important  feature 
of  the  local  trade  Their  indifference  is  reflected 
in  the  holding  off  of  orders  by  retail  dealers. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  in  a  similar  state  of 
inactivity.  Shipments  received  are  of  small 
amount  and  the  retail  dealers  appear  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  little  progress  in  distribution  to  household 
users. 


Denver  Trade 

Denver,  August  30. —  (Special  Correspondence.) 
— Coal  production  in  Colorado  is  still  jumping 
previous  records  almost  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
President  Wilson’s  mine  price  reductions  have 
seemingly  not  had  any  effect  in  checking  the 
demand  for  almost  all  grades.  The  tonnage  for 
July  for  the  entire  state,  while  slightly  below  the 
June  figures,  was  927,826,  and  the  total  tonnage 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  shows  an 
increase  of  1,828,322  tons  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year — 5.345,355  tons.  The  tonnage 
in  Routt  county  for  July  was4l0?,816,  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  over  June. 

There  is  a  very  insistent  demand  for  lignite 
this  week,  largely  on  account  of  almost  cold 
nights  and  for  threshing  purposes.  Cars  have 
been  more  plentiful  in  that  district  and  more 
miners  are  drifting  in  with  the  prospect  of  steady 
winter  work. 

All  operators  report  a  steadv  stream  of  coun¬ 
try  orders,  and  those  for  bituminous  cover  a  wide 
range  of  territory.  Routt  county  mines  are  fully 
six  weeks  behind  in  filling  of  orders. 

The  s’ack  prices  named  in  the  president’s  pro¬ 
clamation  had  the  effect  of  waking  up  country 
dealers,  who  have  even  been  wiring  in  their  or¬ 
ders  for  bituminous.  There  has  been  no  move 
yet,  however,  toward  shoving  the  price  up  to  the 
federal  limit. 

The  following  prices  are  ruling  for  lignite,  f.  o. 
b.  mines:  For  Denver  deliverv,  lump,  $t  to  $3.50; 
mine  run,  $2  to  $2  15;  slack,  $1.50  to  $1.60.  For 
delivery  to  country  points,  lump,  $3.25  to  $3.75 ; 
mine  run,  $2  to  $2.15;  slack,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

While  Xo  'I'wfl-DoUar  Coal  Is  Mein;/  Sold, 

.  III  of  It  Going  on  Contract,  Sonic  Steam 
I  'sers  Are  Trying  to  Cancel  Their  Iligher 
I’rieed  Obligations. 

Office  of  The  Bi.ack  Diamond, 

702  Lyric  Building, 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  20. 

It  appears  as  tliougli  there  is  a  new  bon-inot 
that  has  hit  the  coal  trade  in  this  section.  It 
runneth  thus-wise ;  “How  much  $2  coal  have 
you  .sold  so  far?”  Clever  twist  of  words  it  may 
he,  at  the  same  time  it  carries  with  it  the  sting 
of  the  serious. 

‘‘Two  dollar  coal”  is  the  way  it  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  as  the  price  to  he  asked  for  most  of  the  fuel 
that  passes  through  the  Cincinnati  gateway,  but 
so  far  the  genus  homo  has  failed  to  show  itself 
to  be  a  live  or  healthy  body.  There  have  been  a 
scattering  of  letters  received  here  from  some  of 
the  shortsighted  persons  renouncing — or  attempt¬ 
ing  to  renounce — the  contracts  that  were  made 
earlier  in  the  year.  But  the  percentage  is  only 
that  of  those  who  arc  known  as  the  “wise  ones” 
and,. as  the  matter  now  stands,  it  looks  as  though 
these  persons  of  wisdom  eventually  will  be  caught 
where  the  hair  is  short.  There  appears  to  he 
little  doubt  that  the  man  with  a  contract  is  the 
man  yet  to  be  envied. 

The  great  stumbling  block  that  has  appeared 
so  far  is  the  dealer  who  is  under  contract  for 
supplies.  Some  of  the  ones  that  could  see  past 
the  ends  of  their  noses  have  high-priced  coal  in 
their  yards.  There  has  been  a  deluge  of  letters 
from  these  asking  what  is  the  local  construction 
that  is  being  placed  on  the  proper  retail  price 
that  should  be  charged.  The  public,  all  chortled 
up  with  the  idea  that  the  $2  basic  should  go  into 
effect  immediately,  has  been  pouring  in  orders 
for  lower  priced  coal — but  where  is  it  to  come 
from?  . 

Our  local  situation  here  is  brain  racking.  1  he 
retailers  let  the  price  fall  full  fifty  cents  on  all 
grades— but  that  has  failed  to  coax  the  public 
into  the  market.  The  retailers  full  well  know 
what  will  be  ahead  when  the  first  b’ush  of  cold 
weather  hits  here.  The  signs  have  it  that  there 
will  be  a  mad  rush  for  coal,  no  rnatter  whether 
it  is  under  or  above  the  present  price,  and  it  will 
become  a  plain  case  of  “the  de’l  take  the  hinder- 
most.”  They  would  welcome  a  clarification  of  the 
atmosphere  so  that  the  “boobs  and  ninnies”  would 
come  to  their  senses  and  still  get  coal  in  their 
cellars  while  there  is  yet  time. 

Wednesday  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  raised  the 
embargo  that  has  hung  up  coal  to  the  lakes  for 
over  two  weeks.  The  restriction  against  moving 
it  beyond  the  port  of  Toledo  is  still  in  effect. 
Movement  inland  over  the  Big  Four  and  the  C.. 
H.  &  D.  is  also  allowed  with  only  a  few  isolated 
instances.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  have  cleared 
away  their  jam  of  cars  so  that  the  movement 
has  swung  back  to  nearly  normal,  with  the  pressure 
remaining,  however,  to  crowd  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  shipments  to  the  east.  Over  the  L.  & 
N.,  were  the  lakes  open,  the  Hazard  operators 
are  having  “clover.”  The  strike  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  fields  has  taken  the  cars  from  the  Pine- 
ville  and  Harlan  sections  and  thrown  them  into 
that  field,  so  that  a  full  supply  of  empties  can 
be  banked  on.  But  with  the  lakes  in  restriction— 
there  was  only  about  one  week  out  of  August  that 
the  movement  was  free — the  usual  condition  of 
affairs  obtains  for  shipments  that  go  north  of 
Cincinnati  or  “the  Valley.” 

The  “tide”  that  was  sent  down  river  in  the  hope 
that  coal  would  be  able  to  get  through  during 
low  staees  has  proven  the  worth  of  the  lock  and 
dam  system  of  the  upper  Ohio.  Another  right 
smart  tonnage  was  “waved  down”  this  week, 
making  three  weeks  in  succession  that  10.000  or 
more  tons  have  been  brought  to  this  port  and 
on  down  the  river  to  Louisville. 

Cincinnati  Nezc's  Notes 

W.  E.  Pickett,  coal  broker,  of  Richmond,  Ind., 
took  a  slant  at  the  condition  of  supply  and  prices 
here  this  week. 

Julius  Ratterman,  sales  manager  for  the  Blue 
Ash  Coal  Company,  was  away  this  week  at  the 
mines  of  his  company  at  Naugatuck,  W.  Va. 

Two  Michigan  dealers,  in  the  persons  of  R.  S. 
Fryherger,  of  the  Fire  Creek  Coal  Company,  of 
Detroit,  and  F.  L.  Van  Orden,  vice-president  of 
The  Van  Orden  Coal  Company,  of  Houghton, 
were  trade  visitors. 

E.  F.  Barden,  of  the  Wyatt  Coal  Company,  was 
away  on  a  trip  to  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  during  the 
middle  of  the  week.  T,.  J.  Mueller,  his  chief  clerk. 


also  was  a  busy  man.  He  is  one  of  the  state  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Junior  Order  of  American  Mechan¬ 
ics  and  the  Ohio  lodges  met  here  the  early  part 
of  the  week. 

The  West  Virginia  contingent — with  Quin  Mor¬ 
ton,  W.  M.  Puckett  and  J.  R.  Thomas — were  here 
this  week,  the  first  time  on  the  scene  for  a  couple 
of  weeks.  ,  Mr.  Morton  said  that  while  the  coal 
trade  of  the  Kanawha,  Logan  and  adjoining  fields 
felt  that  it  was  a  patriotic  duty  to  do  all  possible 
to  lighten  the  burden  and  help  win  the  war,  yet 
the  continuous  and  combined  efforts  to  make  the 
coal  man  the  “goat”  was  harrassing,  to  say  the 
least. 

J.  R.  Shanklin,  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  was  here  this  week  looking  up  the 
contracts  of  that  giant  concern.  While  Mr. 
Shanklin  would  not  turn  clown  an  opportunity 
to  pick  up  a  contract  of  any  size,  at  the  same 
time  his  mission  was  more  to  see  that  shipments 
were  made  and  promisecl  to  continue  from  and 
through  the  sources  with  which  he  had  already 
bargained  for  supplies.  The  general  impression 
that  he  left  was  that  the  big  steel  people  are 
more  concerned  with  the  problem  of  having  their 
coal  coming  steadily  rather  than  whether  the 
price  fi.xed  by  the  President  was  lower  than  the 
figures  at  which  they  bought.  And  yet,  some  of 
the  smaller  dealers  can’t  see  it  that  way? 


St.  Louis  Trade 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  20. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Before  the  prices  on  Illinois  coal 
were  fixed  by  President  Wilson,  the  cry  in  the 
country  was  that  they  were  going  to  wait  until 
this  happened.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  prices 
have  been  fixed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  there  is  ahsolutely 
no  country  buying  taking  place  at  the  present 
time.  This  is  due  possibly  because  the  retail  mar¬ 
gins  have  not  been  fixed  and  the  dealers  are 
rather  up  in  the  air  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
will  be  able  to  survive  the  prices  that  President 
Wilson  will  make. 

There  is  no  comment  on  the  prices  fixed  by 
President  Wilson  that  we  can  make  other  than 
to  -say  the  jobbing  companies  throughout  the 
country  seem  to  feel  that  the  commission  of  15c 
a  ton  above  cost  of  coal  is  not  sufficient  to  allow 
them  to  conduct  their  business  in  the  same  way 
that  they  have  in  the  past.  Quite  a  few  of  the 
jobbing  companies  throughout  the  country  built 
up  what  you  might  call  a  large  working  force  and 
under  the  ruling  of  the  President  they  do  not 
think  that  they  can  survive  and  keep  their  or¬ 
ganization  together  on  a  15c  per  ton  margin. 
Inasmuch  as  the  President’s  prices  are  pro¬ 
visional,  the  chances  are  that  when  the  proper 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  and  when  the  real 
facts  are  put  up  to  Mr.  Garfield  that  a  revision 
of  this  will  be  made. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  be  worked  out 
that  practically  everybody  that  is  handling  coal 
today  are  sitting  on  a  very  uneasy  seat.  They  do 
not  know  exactly  what  the  meaning  of  President 
Wilson’s  proclamation  is  and  they  prefer  to  go 
extraordinarily  slow  until  they  have  been  in¬ 
formed  exactly  what  he  did  mean  and  what  they 
will  be  allowed  to  do  in  conducting  their  business. 
Consequently,  there  is  very  little  action  in  the 
coal  market  at  this  time  and  the  chances  are  that 
the  same  conditions  will  exist  until  the  thing  is 
settled  down  to  a  more  normal  basis. 

All  of  the  operators  are  charging  Government 
prices  on  all  sizes  and  grades  of  their  coal,  re¬ 
gardless  of  districts  or  time  of  shipment.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  including  in  their  sales  contract  a 
provision  that  price  and  sale  is  made  subject  to 
price  at  current  time  of  shipment  which  will 
cover  any  ruling  that  President  Wilson  might 
make  at  a  later  date. 

The  Attorney  General  of  Missouri  is  continuing 
his  investigation  at  the  Planters  Hotel,  resuming 
yesterday  morning  and  intends  to  finish  we  think- 
tonight  and  the  main  object  is  to  get  in  to  the 
proposition  of  the  amount  of  open  market  sales 
made  as  compared  to  the  coal  contracts. 


Twin  Cities  Trade 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  August  20. —  (Spe¬ 
cial  Correspondence.) — Never  was  there  a  better 
example  in  concrete  form  of  the  old  axiom  about 
the  road  to  Hades  being  paved  with  good  inten¬ 
tions,  than  that  shown  in  the  government’s  activi¬ 
ties  on  behalf,  theoreticallv,  of  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal  for  the  Northwest.  From  the  first 
step  taken  in  the  spring,  when  it  was  announced 
with  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  (literary)  that  the 
government  was  taking  things  in  charge  to 
straighten  out  all  transportation  difficulties,  each 
slc)!  has  tended  to  work  contrary  to  the  aim  in 


view.  For  the  promise  of  straightening  out  the 
car  shortage  tended  to  delay  orders  which  might 
have  been  urged  to  come  in  earlier.  Then  came 
the  hints — growing  in  intensity,  that  prices  were 
to  be  fixed  on  coal.  This  also  encouraged  delay*; 
when  the  coal  trade  was  pointing  out  with  all 
the  means  at  its  command  that  delays  were  worse 
than  dangerous — they  were  a  crime.  Prices  were 
fixed,  and  were  found  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
basis  already  existing.  So  further  intimations 
were  bruited  about,  and  still  further  delays  fol¬ 
lowed  the  exiiectation  of  lower  prices.  Finally  the 
climax  occurred  with  the  announcement  that  the 
coal  mining  sections  had  been  districted  and  prices 
were  fixed  for  each  district,  followed  by  supple¬ 
mental  statements  that  retail  prices  must  be  con¬ 
formed  to  the  new  schedule,  instanter.  But  no 
announcement  was  made  as  to  who  should  bear 
the  shrinkage  represented  by  the  fixed  prices. 
Almost  concurrent  with  the  cutting  of  mine 
prices,  came  a  little  15c  freight  increase  granted 
1)3’  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  so  that 
the  government  was  in  the  position  of  cuffing  the 
coal  trade  to  a  lower  price  level  with  one  hand, 
and  drawing  it  higher  with  the  other,  b'rom  all  in¬ 
dications,  the  move  was  made  upon  the  mine 
prices  without  the  slightest  idea  of  how  it  was 
to  work  out  upon  the  jobbing  and  retail  trade. 

And  so  the  buying  trade  is  at  sea  what  to  do. 
Equally  so,  is  the  selling  trade.  Jobber  and 
shipper  have  been  doing  their  best  to  get  covered 
by  contracts  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Northwest.  They  would 
have  been  sadly,  criminally  negligent  to  duty,  had 
they  failed  to  do  this.  Insofar  as  they  were 
successful,  they  are  to  be  penalized  for  so  doing, 
if  the  new  price  scale  is  to  be  forced  upon  them, 
regardless  of  their  contract  obligations.  There 
is  serious  doubt  as  to  the  legal  right  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  force  jobbers  and  others  to  accep'i 
a  reduced  price,  since  it  would  appear  to  be  taking 
their  property  without  due  process  of  law.  But 
aside  from  that,  it  places  those  of  the  trade  who 
were  unable  to  get  covered  by’  contracts,  in  the 
desirable  position  of  being  able  to  order  coal 
at  a  price  below  that  of  their  more  provident 
competitors.  It  leaves  the  way  open  for  new¬ 
comers  and  “snowbirds”  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  and  to  sell  coal  at  a  price  below  that 
which  the  provident  ones  must  get.  because  of 
their  contract  obligations.  L'ndoubtedly  the  in¬ 
tent  was  first  class,  but  the  situation  has  furnished 
a  pavement  of'  good  intentions  of  boulevard 
width  to  that  historic  port  for  the  full  length  of 
the  road. 

The  immediate  effect  is  to  cause  a  cessation  of 
activities  when  they  should  be  increasing.  If 
shippers  must  accept  a  reduction  which  they'  have 
no  assurance  will  be  absorbed  by  the  mines,  then 
they  are  disinclined  to  ship  further  orders  on 
their  high  priced  contracts.  If  retailers  may 
liope  for  lower  prices  later,  why  buy  now.  when 
they  can  get  no  lower  price  as  yet.  than  was  avail¬ 
able  before  the  price  fixing.  If  the  consumer 
may  justly  hope  for  a  slashed  price,  why  should 
he  buy  at  the  higher  price?  And  he  has  held  up 
his  buying  activities. 

Yet  the  situation  is  that  the  Northwest  is  of 
a  shortage  of  hard  coal  of  around  325,000  tons, 
despite  a  gain  in  receipts  of  70.000  tons  this  sea¬ 
son  so  far,  as  compared  with  last.  There  was  a 
surplus  in  the  spring  of  1916  of  490,000  tons 
which  dwindled  last  spring  to  90,000  tons.  On 
soB  coal,  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  season’s  re¬ 
ceipts  of  1,000,000  tons,  to  which  must  be  added 
1,900,000  tons  shrinkage  in  the  “carry-over,”  drop¬ 
ping  from  2,500,000  tons  in  the  spring  of  1916 
to  600,000  tons  in  the  spring  of  1917.  The  pro¬ 
portion  shown  of  the  two  grades  will  not  be  quite 
maintained,  since  the  very  high  price  of  Eastern 
soft  coals,  particularly  smokeless,  will  divert  busi¬ 
ness  to  hard  coal  which  will  ease  up  on  the  short¬ 
age  on  soft  at  the  expense  of  increasing  the 
shortage  on  hard.  However  it  is  regarded,  the 
ill-considered  action  on  prices  which  has  caused 
a  cessation  of  buying,  will  work  an  additional 
hardship  upon  the  trade  which  in  the  end  will 
have  to  provide  coal  to  keep  the  Northwest  from 
freezing  in  spite  of  rather  than  in  co-operation 
with  the  government  officials  named  to  “aid”  the 
movement  of  coal. 

In  the  meantime,  all  hands  are  wondering  when 
they  may  hope  to  see  the  matter  straightened  out 
to  an  equitable  basis. 

In  our  issue  of  January  27th.  under  Buffalo 
Trade  Briefs,  an  item  appeared  mentioning  a 
law  suit  between  the  Canadian  Coal  Supply  Com- 
jiany  of  Toronto,  and  W.  A.  Stone  &  Company 
of  Llniontown,  in  which  the  latter  was  the  plain¬ 
tiff.  S.  Kohen,  the  head  of  the  Canadian  Coal 
Supply  Company,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
her  case  has  been  tried  and  she  was  discharged 
without  being  called  to  appear  for  her  defense. 
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Cleveland  Trade 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  30. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — While  the  coal  supply  was  better 
than  usual  most  of  last  week,  there  has  been  more 
or  less  of  a  shortage  during  the  first  days  of  the 
present  week.  Boats  had  been  lined  up  for  more 
than  arrived  at  the  lake  ports  and  the  indications 
are  that  some  of  them  will  be  compelled  to  go  up 
light.  Conditions  of  this  kind  cause  congestion 
in  the  ore  trade,  as  the  boats  all  bring  their  car¬ 
goes  down  and  dependence  is  placed  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  coal  cars  to  move  the  ore  away 
from  the  docks.  Within  a  short  time,  hoWever, 
it  is  expected  that  the  government’s  orders  for 
a  100  per  cent  supply  of  cars  for  the  lake  trade 
will  be  in  force  and  that  coal,  as  a  consequence, 
will  come  forward  more  rapidly  than  in  the  past. 

Last  week  the  amount  of  coal  loaded  for  upper 
lake  points  amounted  to  977,511  tons,  in  addition 
to  30,327  tons  of  bunker  coal.  This  exceeds  the 
amount  shipped  the  previous  week  materially  and 
indicates  what  can  be  done  when  the  cars  are 
kept  in  constant  use.  Conditions  were  good  all 
around  last  week  and  there  were  few  delays. 

-  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  lifted  its  embargo 
on  lake  coal  and  it  was  expected  that  the  tonnage 
at  Toledo  would  be  increased  materially  this 
week.  An  unfortunate  shortage  has  existed  there 
for  several  days  because  of  this  embargo. 

Spot  coal  in  this  city  is  almost  impossible  to 
secure.  The  manager  of  one  of  the  interurban 
railways  was  out  today  looking  for  coal  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery  and  failed  to  find  any,  whatever. 
He  expressed  the  fear  that  there  will  be  a  big 
shortage  of  coal  this  fall  and  winter  and  said 
that  traction  companies  may  suffer,  especially 
those  which  have  no  contracts.  While  the  low 
price  made  by  the  President  may  aid  some  so  far 
as  cost  is  concerned,  he  said,  it  will  not  result  in 
the  production  of  a  greater  amount,  and  that  is 
what  the  country  needs  at  this  time. 

While  operators  have  feared  that  the  labor 
trouble  had  not  disappeared  altogether  with  the 
granting  of  an  increase  in  the  scale  in  the  central 
competitive  district,  they  hardly  expected  a  de¬ 
mand  for  a  general  increase,  for  a  second  time, 
such  as  is  indicated  by  reports  from  the  offices  of 
the  union  at  Indianapolis.  With  the  radical  de¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  coal  and  the  demand  for 
an  increase  in  the  mining  scale,  it  would  seem 
that  they  are  between  two  millstones.  The  next 
thing,  it  would  seem,  is  that  the  props  will  be 
knocked  out  and  they  will  be  left  in  the  usual 
condition — struggling  to  realize  even  a  small 
profit  on  their  big  investments. 


Duluth  Trade 

Duluth,  Minn.,  August  30. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Operators  of  coal  docks  at  the  Head 
of  the  Lakes  are  awaiting  developments  in  the 
price  situation.  It  is  expected  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  bituminous  prices  at  the  mines,  will  be 
reflected  in  new  lists  that  are  thought  likely  to 
go  into  effect  after  September  1.  In  the  meantime 
buying  of  soft  coal  continues  just  on  an  imme¬ 
diate  requirements  basis  on  the  part  of  the  large 
consumers.  Some  of  the  jobbers  at  this  point 
have  been  endeavoring  to  run  to  cover  lately, 
where  at  all  possible,  on  contracts.  In  view  of 
the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  contracts  will  be 
respected  by  the  authorities  in  the  new  price 
regulations,  operators  have  been  passing  through 
a  period  of  anxiety  lately.  Said  a  jobber  on  that 
score — “We  had  just  made  a  tentative  contract 
for  a  good  tonnage  of  soft  coal,  but  we  did 
not  go  through  with  the  deal  as  we  could  not 
afford  to  take  the  chances  of  making  a  heavy 
loss  in  the  event  of  the  Government  coal  com¬ 
mission  not  making  any  provision  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  contracts.  In  taking  that  action  we 
have  run  the  risk  of  being  unable  to  obtain  suffi¬ 
cient  supplies  to  cover  our  trade,  but  we  deemed 
it  better  to  play  safe  rather  than  perhaps  have  to 
face  a  heavy  loss  through  lower  prices  to  the 
retail  trade  being  put  into  effect.” 

Dealers  are  now  of  the  opinion  that  in  spite 
of  the  best  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  eastern 
railroads  and  vessel  interests  between  now  and 
the  close  of  lake  navigation,  a  serious  shortage 
in  supplies  of  coal  to  carry  the  northwest  trade 
through  the  winter  is  almost  inevitable.  That 
the  movement  has  been  checked  down  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  since  the  latest  price  mixup  developed, 
cannot  be  denied,  it  is  asserted.  The  two  govern¬ 
ment  price  fixing  announcements  came  at  a  time 
too,  when  shipments  from  the  east  were  beginning 
to  pick  up  as  shown  in  the  arrival  of  fifty-one 
cargoes  at  the  Duluth  and  Superior  docks  two 
weeks  ago,  as  compared  with  a  run  of  about 
thirty  cargoes  for  some  time  previously.  The 
number  dropped  off  to  forty-two  during  the  past 
week. 


Shipments  are  going  out  freely  from  the  docks, 
with  the  railroads  giving  the  coal  trade  the  right- 
of-way  in  supplying  equipment  and  prompt  hand¬ 
ling.  Officials  of  the  roads  operating  from  here 
assert  that  they  could  take  care  of  a  larger  ton¬ 
nage  to  points  in  the  interior  were  it  available  at 
the  docks. 

As  showing  the  shortage  of  coal  at  some  of 
the  Lake  Superior  points,  it  is  mentioned  that  at 
Houghton,  Mich.,  $8.50  is  being  obtained  for  a 
grade  of  soft  coal  that  is  being  offered  here  at 
$7.05. 

So  far  as  is  known  now  an  advance  of  ten  cents 
a  ton  in  hard  coal  prices  to  the  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  will  go  into  e’ffect  on  September  1.  The 
quotation,  retail,  for  egg  or  stove  coal  will  then 
stand  at  $9.60;  nut  at  $9.85;  nut  and  stove  mixed 
at  $9.75  and  pea  at  $8.75. 

The  announcement  of  the  mine  prices  for  hard 
coal  has  created  more  or  less  trouble  for  both 
jobbers  and  retailers  here.  Dealers  have,  how¬ 


ever,  been  able  to  convince  customers  to  a  great 
extent  that  prices  at  the  mines  have  not  been 
lowered  in  any  grade  of  hard  coal  so  that  trade 
has  been  picking  up  during  the  last  three  days. 
Some  of  the  large  consumers  here  are  getting  in 
their  winter’s  supplies  rather  than  run  the  chance 
of  stocks  at  the  docks  running  short.  ? 

An  unusual  development  in  Duluth  recently  was 
the  receipt  of  forty  cars  of  Illinois  coal  that  had 
been  shipped  in  to  the  order  of  industrial  con¬ 
sumers.  Some  of  the  Illinois  operators  have 
since  been  refusing  to  book  any  further  orders. 

E.  L.  Booth,  president  of  the  Empire  Coal  Co., 
with  ' offices  at  Winnipeg  and  Montreal,  was  a 
recent  visitor  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  fears  on  the  score  of  supplies  in  the 
Canadian  West  being  short  next  winter.  That  is 
leading  jobbers  to  press  for  deliveries  and  the 
looking  up  pf  every  possible  point  of  supply.  He 
predicted  that  Alberta  coal  will  be  shipped  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  east  this  season. 


Facts  Which  Determine  Our  Export  Prospects 


The  E.vport  Situation 

In  export  circles  much  interest  naturally  at¬ 
taches  to  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices  on  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  by  President  Wilson,  effective  from 
August  23.  The  maximum  price  of  $2  per  net 
ton  at  the  mines  on  West  Virginia  coals  except 
New  River,  which  is  allowed  fifteen  cents  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  prices  of  other  coals,  is  said  to 
apply  both  on  bunker  and  export  business.  Con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  prior  to  August  22  are  to  be 
continued  in  force. 

Consequently,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  confu¬ 
sion,  especially  in  the  export  and  bunker  trades, 
as  those  desiring  export  cargoes  or  delivery  of 
bunkers  who  are  without  contracts  find  it  very 
difficult  to  find  free  coal.  It  is  impossible,  one 
might  say,  to  buy  any  coal  at  the  maximum  price 
at  this  time,  as  practically  every  New  River  and 
Pocahontas  shipper  is  contracted  up  to  the  limit, 
or  is  having  such  a  demand  made  upon  him  for 
coal  for  the  Government  that  he  has  no  free  coal 
available.  The  heavy  Government  demands  for 
several  months  past  has  prevented  many  of  the 
producers  from  keeping  their  commercial  con¬ 
tracts  supplied  with  their  full  monthly  quotas, 
so  that  these  shippers  have  now  a  great  deal  of 
tonnage  to  supply  on  contracts  to  bring  them  up 
to  their  full  quota. 

Coal  shipped  prior  to  the  President’s  procla¬ 
mation  still  sells  at  the  old  quotations,  and  if  one 
can  find  coal  of  this  nature  it  would  command 
about  $6.50  to  $7. 

Production  in  the  mining  regions  is  not  being 
increased,  and  the  supply  of  coal  at  the  tidewater 
piers  is  very  small.  Prices  on  West  Virginia 
coals  for  loading  at  the  Hampton  Roads  piers 
under  Government  regulations  would  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Pocahontas,  $3.74  per  gross  ton.  Jobbers’  com¬ 
mission,  sixteen  cents  per  ton  additional. 

New  River,  $3.90  per  gross  ton,  with  jobbers’ 
commission  sixteen  cents  per  ton  additional. 

On  August  20  the  railroads  running  from  the 
mines  to  Hampton  Roads  put  into  effect  a  new 
demurrage  rule,  which  allows  but  three  days’ 
free  time  on  coal  cars  for  unloading.  Formerly 
some  of  the  roads  allowed  seven  days,  while 
others  made  no  restriction  as  to  time  cars  were 
allowed  to  be  unloaded. 


Recent  Coal  Freight  Charters 

Str.  Anna  Maersk  (799  tons),  Virginia  to  Chile,  coal, 
private  terms. 

Ship  Kaldiope  (Nor.)  (1,588  tons),  Hampton  Roads  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  coal,  private  terms.  “Oct. -Nov.” 

Str.  Thorbjurn  (Nor.)  (1,182  tons),  Virginia  to  Chile, 
coal,  private  terms.  “Sept.” 

Str.  Henry  J.  Scott  (915  tons),  Virginia  to  Chile,  coal, 
private  terms.  “Sept.” 

Str.  Admiral  Sebrel  (1,675  tons),  Virginia  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  coal,  private  terms.  “Sept.” 

Str.  Tallac  (1,038  tons),  Virginia  to  Vera  ('ruz,  coal, 
private  terms.  “Prompt.” 

Str.  Mary  Olsen  (504  tons),  Charleston,  S.  C.,  to  San 
Juan,  P,  R.,  coal,  $15  net.  “Prompt.” 


Foreign  Freight  Rates 

W.  W.  Battle  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange,  New 
"Vork,  report  as  of  August  27,  1917: 

There  are  very  few  export  coal  orders  in  the 
market — and  very  few  steamers  available  for  such 
orders — and  the  market  is  at  about  the  same 
level  as  a  week  ago.  Whether  or  not  the  recent 
Washington  ruling  as  to  the  price  of  coal  will 
have  any  effect  on  the  export  coal  freight  mar¬ 
ket  is  as  yet  undetermined.  None  of  the  recent 
fixtures  for  export  coal  has  been  reported. 


We  would  quote  freight  rates  on  coal  by 
steamer  as  follows : 

West  Coast  of  Italy — Marseilles,  about  $100.  Spanish 
ports,  about  175s  to  Atlantic;  about  185s  to  Mediterranean 
(Spanish  dues  for  account  of  cargo). 

Note. — -Charters  for  Italy,  France  and  Spain  read: 
“Lay  days  to  commence  on  steamer’s  arrival  at  or  off 
port  of  discharge.’’ 

Montevideo,  125s  to  135s;  La  Plata  or  Buenos  AVes. 
125s  to  135s;  Rosario,  140s  to  150s;  Santos,  about  $35 
net;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  about  $31  net;  to  a  good  port  in  Chile, 
about  $16;  Havana,  about  $5.25;  Cardenas  or  Sagua, 
about  $6.75;  Cienfuegos,  $7.75  to  $8;  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  $10  to  $10.50;  St.  Luisa,  $10  to  $10.50;  St. 
Thomas,  $9  to  $9.50;  Barbados,  $10  to  $10.50;  Kingston, 
about  $7.75;  Curacao,  $9  to  $9.25  and  port  charges; 
Santiago,  $7.50  to  $7.75;  Guantanamo,  $7.50  to  $7.7."); 
Bermuda,  about  $7;  Vera  Cruz,  $9.50  to  $10;  Tampico, 
$9.50  to  $10. 


Norfolk  and  Western 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Company  has 
issued  the  following  financial  statement  for  the 
month  of  July  and  for  seven  months  ended 
July  21st ; 

! - Month  of  July - ^ 

1917  1916 

Average  miles  operated .  2,085.22  2,085.99 

Operating  revenues — 

Freight  . $  5,023,820.97  $  4,070,214.93 

Passenger,  mail  and  express.  709,516.01  634,829.80 

Other  transportation .  31,009.84  21,070.05 

Incidental  and  joint  facility.  57,542,71  119,006.09 


Railway  operating  revenues. $  5,821,889.53  $  4,845,120.87 


Operating  expenses — 
Maintenance  of  way  and 


Struct . 

$  519,785.60 

$  663,100.29 

Maintenance  of  equipment.  . 

1,175,818,84 

850.876.69 

Traffic  . 

63,901.68 

58,921.86 

Transportation — rail  line.... 

1,907,776.97 

1,177,656.38 

Miscellaneous  operations. .  . . 

10,743.60 

9,742.53 

General  . 

104,307.91 

85,106.94 

Transportation  for  invest¬ 
ment — Cr . 

12,306.52 

21,518.01 

Railway  operating  expenses. 

$  3,770,028.08 

$  2,823,886.68 

Net  ry.  operating  revenues.  .$  2,051,861.45 

$  2,021,234.19 

Railway  tax  accruals . 

250,000.00 

205,000.00 

Railway  operating  income.  . 

$  1,801,861.45 

$  1,816,234.19 

Other  income  (balance) .  . . 

278,090.16 

120,111.91 

Gross  income . 

$  2,079,951.61 

$  1,936,346.10 

Deduct  fixed  charges . 

333,756.25 

346,730.43 

Net  income  . 

$  1,746,195.36 

$  1,589,015.67 

Proportion  of  operating  ex 
penses  to  operating  rev.  . 

64.76% 

52.28% 

Proportion  of  transportatioi 
expenses  to  operating  rev. 

32.77% 

24.31% 

7  mo.  to  July  31 — 

1917 

1916 

Average  miles  operated.... 

2,085.22 

2,075.55 

Operating  revenues — 
Freight  . 

$31,914,579.01 

$29,387,626.77 

Passenger,  mail  and  express 

4,101,957.26 

3,934,676.76 

Other  transportation . 

209,882.19 

175,747.52 

Incidental  and  joint  facility 

397,410.00 

489,127.38 

Railway  operating  revenues 

$36,023,828.46 

$33,987,178.43 

Operating  expenses — 
Maintenance  of  way  aiu 
struct . 

$  3,446,105.63 

$  3,767,041.89 

Maintenance  of  equipment. 

6,978,911.18 

5.990,589.91 

Traffic  . 

455,224.80 

428.885.43 

Transportation — rail  line.  . . 

11,323,376.12 

8.390.640.94 

Miscellaneous  operations... 

72,185.86 

64,979.75 

General  . 

679,594.24 

551,185.90 

Transportation  for  invest 
ment — Cr . 

61.531.85 

152,880.84 

Railway  operating  expenses 

$22,893,866.04 

$19,040,442.98 

Net  ry.  operating  revenues. 

$13,729,962.42 

$14,946,735.45 

Railway  tax  accruals . 

1,713,000.00 

1.255,000.00 

Ra'lway  operating  income.  . 

$12,016,962.42 

$13  691,735.45 

Other  income  (balance) .  . . 

2,262,071.36 

1.336,694.97 

Gross  income . 

$14,279,033.78 

$15.0’8.430.42 

Deduct  fixed  charges . 

2,338,974.94 

2,435,316.01 

Net  income . 

$11,940,058.84 

$12,59.3,114.41 

Proportion  of  operat’ng  ex 
penses  to  operating  rev. . 

62.51% 

50.02% 

Proportion  of  transportatioi 
expenses  to  operating  rev. 

30.92% 

24.69% 
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New  York  Trade 

Anthracite  Situation  Favored  by  IVasliiny- 
ton  Action — Bituminous  Supplies  Se¬ 
riously  Loxo 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
New  York,  August  30. 

The  antliracite  trade  will  enter  upon  the  first 
of  the  fall  months  with  considerable  more  feel¬ 
ing  of  security  as  to  the  future  than  prevails  in 
the  bituminous  trade.  The  price-fixing  by  the 
President  last  week  assures  a  stability  to  this 
trade.  Prices,  by  the  President’s  proclamation, 
were  not  reduced,  except  in  a  few  very  minor 
cases,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  operators  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  advance  the  price  of  pea  coal  about 
ninety  cents  per  ton,  and  as  many  of  the  com¬ 
panies  produce  pea  coal  to  the  amount  of  about 
twelve  per  cent  of  their  total  production,  it 
means  a  substantial  increase  in  their  earnings,  if 
they  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  name 
the  advance. 

The  independent  operators  are  still  permitted 
to  charge  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  over  the  rail¬ 
road  company  prices,  which  is  in  line  with  the 
ruling  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
some  three  or  four  months  ago.  Thus,  we  have 
a  condition  where  two  distinct  prices  are  charged 
for  an  article  of  practically  the  same  grade.  As 
long  as  the  demand  for  coal  is  in  excess  of  the 
production,  as  has  been  the  case  throughout  the 
entire  year,  the-  independent  dealers  will  have  no 
trouble  in  selling  their  full  output  at  an  advance 
over  the  company  prices.  However,  when  supply 
becomes  in  excess  of  demand,  as  was  the  case  so 
frequently  several  years  ago,  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  independent  dealers  will  face  the  situation  as 
bravely  as  they  did  then. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  demand  for  the  domestic 
sizes  of  coal  continues  very  strong,  and  there 
are  many  sections  of  the  country  that  are  clam¬ 
oring  for  immediate  shipments.  Many  New  Eng¬ 
land  sections  still  contend  that  they  are  but 
poorly  supplied,  whereas  a  most  authoritative 
statement  of  shipments  into  New  England  shows 
increases  over  the  same  period  of  last  year.  Both 
Canada  and  northern  New  York  are  calling  for 
considerable  coal,  while  there  seems  to  be  no 
letup  in  the  demand  that  comes  for  western  ship¬ 
ments.  About  two  and  one-half  months  are  still 
left  for  shipments  of  anthracite  up  the  lakes, 
and  a  fairly  large  volume  of  coal  is  moving  in 
this  direction  constantly. 

This  week  finds  some  improvement  in  the  steam 
coal  market.  Independent  pea  coal  is  selling 
readily  at  about  $6.35  f.  o.  b.  the  piers,  with  sales 
at  $6.75  alongside  being  made.  There  has  been  a 
very  noticeable  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
pea  coal  in  the  last  week  or  ten  days,  with  supply 
not  showing  any  increase. 

No.  1  buckwheat  is  in  much  better  demand,  and 
is  selling  at  the  local  piers  at  $4.50  to  $5.10,  ac¬ 
cording  to  grades.  There  has  been  some  im¬ 
provement  in  the  demand  for  rice,  with  local  quo¬ 
tations  ranging  from  $3.60  to  $4.00.  Barley  is  still 
sluggish,  with  the  range  of  quotations  from  $2.50 
to  $3.00. 

The  circular  price  for  Reading  coal,  for  Sep¬ 
tember  shipment,  if  no  changes  are  made  in  the 
circular  previously  announced,  will  be  as  fol¬ 
lows:  .  (These  prices  apply  at  Port  Reading,  New 
York  harbor.)  White  ash,  $5.75;  stove,  $6.10; 
chestnut,  $6.15.  According  to  the  price  list  an¬ 
nounced  from  Washington,  the  Reading  price  on 
pea  coal,  New  York  harbor,  would  be  $5.30  for 
white  ash,  $5.40  for  red  ash,  and  $5.65  for  Lykens 
Valley. 

Coals  sold  at  the  upper  ports  are  five  cents  per 
ton  higher,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  railroad 
freight  rates. 

The  Bituminous  Situation 

More  than  a  week  has  now  gone  by  since  the 
President’s  proclamation  making  $2.00  per  net 
ton  the  maximum  price  for  Pennsylvania  coal  at 
the  mines  and  a  like  figure  for  West  Virginia 
coals  that  come  into  the  all-rail  eastern  market. 
As  a  result,  during  the  week  there  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  no  coal  sold  locally  except  coals  that  were 
shipped  from  the  mines  prior  to  August  22.  It 
has  been  very  difficult  for  any  of  the  numerous 
jobbing  houses  to  find  any  coal  in  the  regions  at 
the  new  price.  Salesmen  for  the  various  whole¬ 
sale  houses  have  been  scouring  the  mining  re¬ 
gions  during  the  past  week,  and  invariably  the 
reports  that  they  make  are  that  they  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  coal  at  the  $2.00  per  net  ton  price.  Practic¬ 
ally  every  operator  is  applying  his  full  production 
upon  contracts,  whereas,  the  small  operator  who 
was  selling  his  coal  from  day  to  day  is  either 
shutting  down  his  mine  or  is  storing  coal  at  the 
mines,  anticipating  that  there  may  be  a  rear¬ 


rangement  of  the  price  schedule  at  Washington 
that  will  permit  him  to  sell  coal  at  a  profit. 

A  very  plain  statement  of  the  facts  as  fathered 
by  the  coal  trade  up  to  the  moment  shows  that 
from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  mines  will  have  to  close  if  the  President’s 
price  proclamation  is  lived  up  to.  Only  those 
mines  that  have  contracts  that  call  for  a  major 
(lortion  of  their  current  production,  these  con¬ 
tracts  being  made  at  the  .$3.00  per  ton  and  better 
prices,  can  continue  to  operate.  Numerous  op¬ 
erators  are  already  calling  the  attention  of  their 
miners  to  the  fact  that  they  cannot  sell  coal  above 
the  maximum  price,  and  to  sell  it  at  that  price 
they  will  have  to  have  a  readjustment  of  wages. 
A  readjustment  means  a  reduction  of  wages,  and 
the  miners  are  not  agreeing  to  any  cut.  This 
means  that  in  certain  instances  small  mines  are 
already  closing  down,  and  notices  are  being 
served  at  others  that  they  will  suspend  imme¬ 
diately  that  contracts  on  books  are  supplied. 

Operators  generally  appreciate  the  gravity  of 
the  new  law,  and  they  do  not  see  any  way  that  it 
can  be  evaded.  Some  of  the  wagon  shippers 
thought  that  they  saw  a  way  to  evade  it  by  sell¬ 
ing  their  coal  on  the  banks,  arguing  that  the 
President’s  proclamation  affected  coal  only  on 
railroad  cars.  This  movement  was  soon  nipped 
in  the  bud.  Certain  small  operators  who  have 
contracts  for  a  portion  of  their  daily  output  are 
said  to  be  storing  the  surplus  mined  each  day, 
hoping  that  there  will  be  a  readjustment  of  prices 
later  on  that  will  enable  them  to  sell  their  storage 
stocks  at  above  the  cost  of  mining. 

In  New  York  harbor  for  more  than  a  week 
there  have  been  no  sales  of  coal  except  certain 
lots  that  were  shipped  from  the  mines  prior  to 
August  22.  These  coals  have  sold  within  a  range 
of  $6.00  to  $7.00  per  ton. 

It  was  stated  that  there  is  less  free  coal  in 
New  York  at  the  moment  than  there  has  been  in 
ten  years,  and  that  there  is  now  practically  no 
free  coal  running  from  the  mines  to  tide,  so 
that  spot  coal  buyers  face  the  most  serious  sit¬ 
uation  that  has  confronted  them  in  many  years. 
And  it  is  known  that  many  plants  are  facing 
from  day  to  day  complete  suspension.  Many 
plants  are  now  operating  only  because  they  can 
secure  daily  deliveries  of  coal,  and  as  many  of 
these  plants  have  no  regular  contract,  they  have 
been  compelled  to  buy  in  the  open  market  as  they 
could  obtain  supplies.  These  supplies  no  longer 
exist. 

A  great  deal  of  coal  has  been  taken  at  New 
York  recently  for  Government  purposes,  some  of 
the  largest  shippers  to  the  port  having  practically 
their  entire  shipment  commandeered.  Bunkering 
demand  is  very  strong,  while  the  spot  demand 
from  commercial  users  was  never  more  urgent. 

The  new  maximum  prices  mean  a  schedule  of 
run  of  mine  coal,  net  tons,  as  follows: 

N.  Y.  Harbor  At  Mines 

Pennsylvania  .  $3.65  $2.00 

Maryland  .  3.65  2.00 

West  Virginia  (short  rate) .  3.65  2.00 

West  Virginia  (long  rate) .  .3.90  2.00 

Brokers*  commission  to  be  added. 

The  Vessel  Situation 

The  coastwise  vessel  situation  is  not  materially 
changed,  with  a  very  strong  demand  for  off¬ 
shore  charters,  principally  to  the  West  Indies  and 
.South  American  countries. 

Practically  all  the  export  business  for  Euro¬ 
pean  destination  is  handled  by  the  Government, 
and  few  charters  are  announced. 

Current  rates  of  freight  are  about  as  follows: 
From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  $2.25  to  $2.50;, 
to  Portland,  $2.50  to  $3.00 ;  to  Providence  and 
like  Sound  points,  $2.00  to  $2.50. 

From  New  York  to  Boston,  $1.75  to  $2.00;  to 
Portland,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  to  Providence,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  to  New  Bedford,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  to  New 
Haven,  seventy  to  eighty  cents ;  to  Bridgeport, 
sixty-five  to  seventy-five  cents.  Harbor  rates  re¬ 
main  at  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents 

Nezif  York  Trade  Briefs 

Mr.  Hedlund,  Jr.,  of  Olaf  G.  Hedlund  Coal 
Company,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  in  New  York 
nil  Tuesday. 

W.  A.  Gosline  and  H.  J.  Heywood,  of  W.  A. 
Gasline  &  Co.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  were  recent 
visitors  to  New  York. 

Frank  Ellison,  of  C.  G.  Blake  Company,  of 
Cincinnati,  was  visiting  at  the  New  York  offices 
of  his  company  this  week. 

R.  H.  Burroughs,  president  of  the  New  York 
&  Philadelphia  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  is  taking 
an  automobile  tour  this  week. 

A.  H.  Dary,  secretary  to  Vice-President  Ren- 
ahan  of  the  Smokeless  Fuel  Company,  is  spend¬ 


ing  his  vacation  at  Glens  Falls  and  other  points 
in  northern  New  York. 

On  September  7th  the  Board  of  Education  of 
New  York  City  will  receive  bids  for  coal  for  all 
of  the  boroughs  except  the  Bronx. 

Coal  men  are  protesting  most  vigorously  the 
recent  ruling  of  the  railroads  that  cars  cannot  be 
diverted  once  they  are  consigned.  It  is  expected 
that  concerted  action  will  be  taken  by  the  coal 
men  to  have  the  railroads  revoke  this  ruling. 

C.  T.  O’Neal,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  a  new  official,  T.  J. 
darken,  who  is  made  manager  of  the  company’s 
lighterage  department,  with  headquarters  at  No. 
6  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Adelphia  Coal  Company,  of  which  J.  En¬ 
nis  McQuail,  of  Philadelphia,  is  president,  re¬ 
cently  opened  headquarters  in  New  York  at  No. 

1  Broadway,  occupying  suite  50  on  the  third 
floor.  The  New  York  office  is  in  charge  of  T. 
L.  Van  Norden,  for  some  time  connected  with 
the  McQuail  interests  in  Philadelphia. 

W.  E.  Macurda,  treasurer  of  Garfield  &  Proc¬ 
tor  Coal  Company,  of  Boston,  who  spent  several 
days  in  Washington  last  week,  stopped  over  at  the 
New  York  office  for  several  days  on  his  return. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  father  of  the 
new  coal  dictator  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Mr.  Macurda’s  company. 

Recently  a  charter  has  been  granted  under  the 
Delaware  laws  for  tfje  Black  Creek  Coal  Company 
of  Scranton,  Pa.,  with  capital  stock  of  $50,000, 
which  will  recover  coal  from  culm  banks  at 
Hoadley,  in  Wayne  county.  Among  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  new  company  are  George  W. 
Esslinger,  J.  L.  Gaynor  and  H.  A.  Smith,  all  of 
Scranton. 

It  is  generally  known  in  the  trade  that  there 
are  many  public  utility  plants  throughout  the  east 
that  face  almost  daily  a  shut-down  for  want  of 
coal.  The  shut-down  of  the  light  and  power  plant 
in  one  of  the  prominent  New  Jersey  coast  cities 
was  averted  last  week  only  by  the  importation  of 
coal  into  the  city  on  regular  passenger  trains. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  announces,  un¬ 
der  date  of  August  22,  that  Mr.  Stanley  H. 
Rose,  in  charge  of  the  New  York  district  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
has  received  advice  from  the  American  Com¬ 
mercial  Attache  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  the  impend¬ 
ing  visit  of  the  president  of  an  important  coal 
mining  company  of  Brazil.  This  gentleman  is 
coming  to  the  United  States  to  purchase  material 
for  mines  and  railways  of  Brazil,  and  the  Bureau 
will  be  glad  to  put  American  manufacturers  in 
touch  with  this  official  as  soon  as  he  arrives  in 
New  York  City. 

Announcement  has  been  made  from  the  offices 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  that, 
effective  from  September  1st,  Mr.  F.  E.  Herri- 
man,  for  many  years  coal  traffic  manager,  will 
report  to  A.  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  road,  and 
will  assist  in  matters  pertaining  to  coal  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  company  and  perform  such  other 
service  as  may  be  assigned  him.  Effective  also  on 
that  date,  Mr.  G.  N.  Snider,  for  a  number  of 
years  assistant  coal  traffic  manager,  is  appointed 
coal  traffic  manager.  For  some  months  past  Mr. 
Snider  has  been  spending  much  of  his  time  in 
Washington,  where  he  has  been  acting  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  Mr.  Rembrandt  Peale,  commissioner  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange. 

President  E.  E.  Loomis,  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  Company,  who  was  for  many  years  in 
charge  of  the  coal  mining  department  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  when  he  was  vice-president  of  that  com¬ 
pany,  gave  out  a  statement  on  Friday,  following 
the  announcement  of  the  anthracite  prices  by  the 
President,  which  was  as  follows :  “The  prices 
fixed  by  the  President  are  no  surprise  to  us. 
They  practically  represent  what  we  have  been 
getting  for  our  coal  recently.  We  had  reason  to 
believe  governmental  authorities  had  studied  the 
situation  carefully  and  that  the  President  saw 
fit  to  accept  the  prices  of  the  larger  companies 
has  been  conducted.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the 
benefits  of  the  coal  consumers  by  the  operation 
of  the  mining  industry  in  large  units.  Many  of 
the  operators  authorized  under  this  ruling  to 
charge  seventy-five  cents  a  ton  more  for  their 
product  were  owned  or  controlled  by  the  large 
companies  before  being  divorced  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  I  believe  the  President’s  action  will  tend 
to  stabilize  retail  prices.  So  far  as  our  compa¬ 
nies  are  concerned,  we  will  go  ahead  with  our 
announced  policy  of  mining  every  ton  of  coal 
possible.  We  expect  to  break  all  our  records 
for  mining  this  year.’’ 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

Government  Anthracite  Prices  Are  Pleasing 
— No  $2  Bituminous  to  Be  Obtained  and 
Spot  Market  Practically  Suspended. 

Philadelphia,  August  30. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence. — Since  the  announcement  of  prices  on 
the  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  by  President 
Wilson,  and  these  prices  being  practically  the 
same  that  the  companies  and  individuals  have 
been  charging  for  some  time,  with  the  exception 
of  pea  coal,  which  is  allowed  an  advance  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $1.00  per  ton,  most  everyone  is  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  companies  particularly  are  pleased 
that  the  prices  that  they  had  previously  set  were 
not  found  extortionate  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  but  that  the  profits  that  they  have  been 
making  have  been  moderate  and  reasonable.  The 
wholesale  trade  is,  therefore,  entering  upon  the 
fall  and  winter  seasons  with  the  skies  clear  so 
far  as  Government  intervention  is  concerned.  All 
efforts  are  now  being  directed  towards  increasing 
production,  and  nothing  will  be  left  undone  to 
supply  every  community  with  adequate  tonnage. 
Many  of  the  principal  producers  believe  that  this 
can  be  done,  if  some  of  the  greedy  ones  who  are 
trying  to  take  more  than  their  normal  share  of 
coal  can  be  checked. 

The  new  schedule  allows  the  companies  to 
charge  $4.00  and  upwards  per  ton  for  pea  coal, 
according  to  the  grade,  which  is  an  advance  of 
ninety  cents  from  the  schedule  of  prices  in  effect 
from  September  1st. 

It  is  being  debated  as  to  whether  some  of  the 
companies  will  increase  their  prices  to  the  max¬ 
imum  allowed.  In  the  meantime,  several  are 
quoting  the  new  prices,  which  is  $4.00  on  white 
ash,  while  individual  operators  are  quoting  $4.75. 

The  demand  for  the  prepared  sizes  is  strong 
and  there  has  not  been  much  change  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  on  these  sizes  during  the  past  week.  Con¬ 
siderable  coal  is  still  going  into  New  England, 
the  principal  companies  using  every  effort  pos¬ 
sible  to  relieve  what  New  Englanders  charge  is 
a  very  serious  shortage  of  coal  in  that  territory. 

Production  is  not  .being  improved  to  any  ap¬ 
preciable  ebctent,  as  there  have  been  several  strikes 
during  the  week,  causing  a  reduction  in  output  of 
no  small  moment. 

This  week  finds  pea  coal  in  much  better  de¬ 
mand,  with  the  trade  being  very  ready  to  pay  the 
new  price.  Pea  is  quoted  strong  at  the  mines 
at  from  $4.60  to  $4.75  for  individual  coals.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  in  better  demand,  with  quotations  rang¬ 
ing  from  $2.50  to  $2.75.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
poorer  grades  of  rice  are  in  limited  demand. 
Prices  on  rice  at  the  mines  range  from  $1.80  to 
$2.50.  Barley  is  still  very  sluggish,  with  some 
grades  of  inferior  coals  quoted  down  as  low  as 
eighty  to  ninety  cents  per  ton.  Better  grades 
command  the  circular. 

In  a  survey  of  the  Philadelphia  wholesale  bitu¬ 
minous  trade,  it  is  hard  to  find  anyone  who  has 
been  able  to  buy  any  coal  at  the  mines  at  the  $2.00 
per  net  ton  price,  following  the  drastic  action  of 
President  Wilson,  who  on  last  Tuesday  stated 
that  this  would  be  the  maximum  price  for  coal 
mined  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  This  price 
fixing  has  practically  suspended  the  spot  market. 
Only  those  who  had  coal  shipped  prior  to  the 
fixing  of  the  maximum  price,  which  was  not  sold, 
have  been  able  to  do  business,  but  these  people 
have  taken  the  position  that  they  were  entitled 
to  charge  a  price  for  coal  that  would  pay  them 
for  the  purchase  price  at  the  mines  plus  trans¬ 
portation  charges  and  the  fifteen  cents  per  ton 
commission  which  the  President’s  proclamation 
allowed. 

Those  who  are  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the 
mining  regions  report  that  every  operation  that 
has  contracts  on  its  books  is  putting  its  daily 
output  exclusively  on  these  contracts.  Those 
mines — and  there  are  hundreds  of  small  ones  that 
did  not  make  contracts,  or  contracts  for  any 
length  of  period— will  be  forced  to  shut  down  as 
soon  as  their  books  are  cleared  of  orders  taken 
prior  to  the  22nd.  Many  operators  during  the 
past  week  are  said  to  have  made  efforts  towards 
getting  their  miners  to  accept  a  reduction  in 
wages  so  that  they  can  continue  to  operate  and 
sell  their  coal  at  the  $2.00  maximum  price.  A 
single  instance  of  where  the  miners  have  con¬ 
sented  to  a  reduction  in  wages  is  yet  to  be  an¬ 
nounced.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
numerous  announcements  that  certain  mines  have 
closed  or  would  close  in  a  few  days. 

In  the  meantime,  spot  demand  is  of  the  most 
urgent  nature,  and  many  plants  are  facing  shut¬ 
downs  unless  they  can  secure  coal  immediately. 
Jobbers  are  receiving  offers  from  consuming  com¬ 
panies  to  pay  any  price  to  get  coal,  but  they 
dare  not  take  any  chances.  No  one  wants  to  face 
a  jail  sentence.  As  no  free  coal  has  been  shipped 


now  for  more  than  a  week,  the  market  is  said  to 
be  freer  of  spot  coal  than  at  any  time  in  years. 
While  the  contract  consumer  of  coal  is  being 
taken  care  of,  thousands  who  did  not  make  con¬ 
tracts,  or  contracts  to  cover  their  entire  wants, 
are  facing  a  very  serious  situation. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 

Wallace  Eyre,  of  Eyre  Fuel  Company,  of  No. 
29  Broadway,  New  York,  was  in  Philadelphia  on 
Tuesday. 

The  old  Stanton  breaker  between  Maizeville 
and  Mahanoy  Plane  has  been  destroyed.  Coal 
formerly  prepared  for  market  at  this  breaker  will 
now  be  sent  through  the  new  Lawrence  breaker, 
operated  by  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  lessee  of  the 
coal  lands  in  that  vicinity. 

Titles  to  12,000  acres  of  coal  land  in  Cambria 
and  Jackson  townships,  in  Cambria  county,  have 
been  recorded  in  favor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
&  Coke  Corporation.  It  is  said  that  the  deal  in¬ 
volves  over  $2,000,000.  The  land  was  optioned 
twenty  years  ago  at  $20  an  acre. 

On  Monday  the  underground  motorman  at 
Packard  Collieries  Nos.  2,  3  and  4,  near  Shen¬ 
andoah,  struck  for  an  increase  in  wages.  The 
collieries  were  compelled  to  suspend,  throwing 
5,000  men  idle  and  stopping  the  production  of 
upwards  of  6,000  tons  of  coal  daily. 

R.  F.  Notley,  of  Cherry  Tree,  Pa.,  has  leased 
some  coal  lands  at  Dicksonville,  in  Indiana 
county,  and  has  started  a  mine  with  a  daily  ca¬ 
pacity  of  several  hundred  tons.  The  vein  being 
mined  measures  from  four  feet  eight  inches  to 
four  feet  ten  inches. 

The  Buck  Run  Coal  Company  is  building  a 
new  breaker  near  Minersville,  to  replace  the 
structure  destroyed  by  fire  several  months  ago. 
The  new  building,  which  is  to  have  a  much 
greater  capacity  than  the  old  one,  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  several  months,  and,  it  is  stated,  will 
cost  approximately  $500,000. 

News  comes  from  the  Panther  Creek  region 
that  the  employees  of  the  No.  10  colliery  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  striking.  The  men  have  adopted  a 
new  method  in  regard  to  men  who  will  not  join 
the  union,  and  instead  of  permitting  one  or  two 
men  to  drive  home  several  hundred  employees 
with  buttons,  the  men  without  buttons  will  be 
chased  home. 

It  is  stated  that  the  anthracite  operators  are 
willing  to  meet  with  the  representatives  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  to  discuss  the  request  for 
a  closed  shop.  Some  time  ago  the  mine  workers’ 
officials  requested  a  conference  with  the  operators 
for  August  21,  but  this  meeting  was  postponed, 
as  it  was  understood  that  a  great  many  of  the 
anthracite  operators  were  away  on  their  vaca¬ 
tions  and  would  not  return  until  after  Labor  Day. 

Application  will  be  made  on  September  5th,  at 
Harrisburg,  for  a  charter  for  the  Falls  Mining 
Company  of  Carbondale,  Pa.  A  mine  above 
Carbondale  has  been  taken  over  by  well-known 
practical  coal  men.  Those  interested  are  Griffith 
T.  Davis,  of  Scranton ;  M.  Schlosser,  of  Pittston, 
and  G.  J.  Thomas,  of  Clarks  Green.  The  amount 
of  capital  stock  is  not  yet  fixed  upon,  and  the 
officers  of  the  new  company  have  not  been  defi¬ 
nitely  selected. 

One  of  the  largest  bituminous  coal  stripping 
operations  that  has  even  been  undertaken  in 
Pennsylvania  is  now  in  progress  near  Grove  City, 
in  Mercer  county.  Two  steam  shovels,  one  weigh¬ 
ing  300  tons  and  having  a  capacity  of  moving 
forty-four  _  tons  of  earth,  and  another  weighing 
125  tons,  is  the  equipment  now  engaged  in  the 
stripping  of  earth  from  a  four  and  one-half  foot 
seam  of  coal.  Stripping  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet 
is  being  done  in,  certain  places.  It  is  said  that 
the  work  will  last  one  year  and  a  half  and  that 
men  will  be  worked  in  two  shifts. 

Naturallv,  the  shut-down  of  the  New  York  sub¬ 
ways  on  Saturday  afternoon,  for  lack  of  coal, 
caused  a  lot  of  talk  in  coal  circles  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  there  were  many  queries  as  to  just 
what  position  the  local  railways  were  in  as  re¬ 
gards  coal  supply.  An  official  of  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Company  said  on  Monday  that 
there  was  no  immediate  danger  of  any  suspen¬ 
sion  of  its  service,  as  the  transit  company  keeps 
on  hand  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  to  meet  all  its 
needs.  Officials  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement 
Company  and  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company, 
also,  said  they  had  plenty  of  coal  on  hand. 


The  New  England  Coal  Committee  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  saving,  for  transport  of  750,000  tons  of 
bituminous,  half  of  the  towing  capacity  which  the 
Government  was  preparing  to  withdraw. 


Baltimore  Trade 

Baltimore,  August,  30. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Facing  the  greatest  crisis  in  its  history, 
the  coal  trade  of  Baltimore,  more  than  a  week 
after  the  Government  announced  a  mine  price  of 
$2  for  soft  fuel,  finds  itself  in  a  state  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  along  many  lines.  There  are  two  un¬ 
doubted  facts  in  relation  to  the  situation;  one 
that  the  coal  men  here  are  willing  to  go  the 
limit  in  practical  co-operation  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  plans — the  other  that  many  of  the  best 
posted  fuel  men  here  are  skeptical  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  working  out  of  the  problem  as  now 
proposed. 

As  far  as  your  correspondent  has  been  able 
to  find  out  not  a  pound  of  $2  coal  has  been 
sold  here.  The  only  shipments  have  been  on 
contracts,  and  even  this  movement  has  deterio¬ 
rated.  Bunker  and  export  coal  apparently  coming 
under  the  general  ban,  there  has  been  a  great 
decrease  in  this  movement.  The  present  week  saw 
the  port  the  shortest  of  coal  in  recent  history. 
Instead  of  hundreds  of  cars  piling  up  at  ter¬ 
minals  here  over  Sunday  as  usual,  the  number 
was  less  than  one  hundred.  At  Curtis  Bay, 
where  hundreds  of  cars  should  be  waiting  for 
unloading  at  a  time  like  this,  there  was  but  forty- 
six  cars  on  Monday  morning. 

Consumers  here  clamoring  for  coal  and  cannot 
get  it.  Everybody  is  afraid  to  sell  coal  at  more 
than  $2  and  are  unable,  apparently,  to  sell  at 
that  price.  Consumers  who  cannot  buy  as  ordi¬ 
narily  in  the  open  market,  consumers  who  have 
only  part  contract  relations  and  consumers  who 
cannot  get  full  deliveries  on  their  contracts  are 
all  hit.  They  are  willing  to  pay  high  prices 
for  coal,  for  their  own  business,  prices  have  been 
figured  on  a  basis  of  high  priced  coal,  but  they 
cannot  get  coal.  The  greatest  tie-up  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  business  is  threatened  unless  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  finds  some  way  to  untie  the  tangle. 

Washington  will  give  no  advice  other  than 
to  say  the  law  is  the  law  and  the  coal  men  must 
abide  by  the  rulings  laid  down.  But  the  mines 
are  producing  less  every  day.  In  some  quarters 
notices  of  cuts  in  wages  have  been  posted,* and 
in  those  mines  the  working  forces  are  threaten¬ 
ing  to  quit.  The  Government  admits  that  many 
small  mines  will  be  forced  to  close,  but  figures 
that  the  equipment  and  working  forces  will  go 
to  increase  the  output  of  the  larger  mines.  But 
will  this  extra  coal,  if  produced  at  all,  go  to 
fill  contracts  that  are  not  now  filled  in  full,  or 
will  they  go  on  the  open  market  at  two  dollars  ? 

Representative  Zihlman,  from  the  Sixth  Mary¬ 
land  district,  has  taken  up  cudgels  for  the  small 
mine  interests  who  claim  that  they  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  at  $2.  Whether  such  moves  will  accom¬ 
plish  any  results  time  alone  can  tell.  Meanwhile, 
demand  here  is  > heavy  and  the  supply  totally 
inadequate  to  meet  the  call.  All  the  soft  coal 
trade  is  halted  except  on  contract  business. 

While  hard  coal  men  are  in  better  shape,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Government  schedule  made 
little  change  in  existing  prices,  except  to 
strengthen  the  rates  for  pea  coal,  the  supplies 
are  so  light  that  the  dealers  are  figuring  closely 
how  they  are  to  make  out.  Most  of  the  firms 
here  are  some  thousands  of  tons  behind  for  the 
season,  and  with  the  transportation  system  in 
the  muddle  state  it  now  finds  itself,  little  early 
relief  is  looked  for.  The  possibilities  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  taking  over  of  hard  coal  mines,  draft¬ 
ing  for  mine  service,  etc.,  as  talked  of  in  the 
bituminous  fields,  are  as  yet  foreign  to  the  hard 
coal  industry.  That  there  is  a  feeling  of  uneasi¬ 
ness  and  unrest  among  dealers  as  well  as  many 
consumers  that  find  themselves  short  of  supplies 
is  undoubted,  however. 

Some  Trade  Happenin'gs 

The  Sullivan  Brothers  Coal  Company,  with 
offices  in  the  Shea  building,  Frostburg,  Md.,  has 
been  incorporated  here,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$10,000. 

Practically  every  coal  firm  here  held  consulta¬ 
tion  during  the  week  with  lawyers.  Some  wide 
range  of  opinion,  involving  constitutional  and 
other  rights,  was  given — all  of  which  is  likely  to 
figure  in  the  courts  a  little  later. 

Appeals  by  coal  men  here  to  the  United  States 
District  attorney  to  rule  on  whether  they  could 
purchase  coal  above  $2  and  resell  at  a  reasonable 
profit  to  consumers  that  are  threatened  with  shut¬ 
down,  brought  the  reply  that  the  office  had  no 
instructions  to  prosecute  and  at  the  .same  time 
had  no  instructions  not  to  prosecute.  The  food 
bill  has  some  stiff  penalties  for  those  who  sell 
above  set  prices,  however. 
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New  England  Trade 

HoSTON,  August  30— (Special  Correspondence.) 

— That  the  recent  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Comiuissiou  upset  the  local  retail  trade  goes  with¬ 
out  saying.  Dealers  will  not  comment  on  the  re¬ 
port  preferring  to  wait  further  developments  at 
Washington.  In  the  meantime  business  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  basis  of  $9.5()  a  ton  for  stove,  egg 
and  nut,  and  $9.90  a  ton  carried  in.  A  majority 
of  the  New  England  dealers  are  better  supplied 
with  anthracite  than  they  were  August  J,  but 
many  of  them  have  not  enough  on  hand  to 
fill  all  orders  on  their  books.  While  no  figures 
are  available  it  is  l)elievcd  the  Metropolitan  Coal 
Company  is  better  supplied  than  other  dealers, 
and  that  the  “one  Boston  retailer  who  increased 
his  receipts  eighty-seven  per  cent  last  spring,” 
as  mentioned  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s 
report,  referred  to  the  Metropolitan.  Of  the 
nearby  places,  Weymouth  and  East  Braintree  are 
the  poorest  supplied.  Brockton  is  much  heUer 
off  than  it  was  a  fortnight  ago,  but  retail  prices 
there  are  tending  upward.  Coke  dealers  take  the 
same  position  that  retail  anthracite  do — they  are 
not  talkative.  The  stockpile  of  coke  at  Everett 
is  steadily  growing. 

Local  agents  of  big  companies  are  highly 
pleased  with  Government  prices.  They  have  been 
unusually  bu.sy  since  last  reports  for  receipts  both 
by  rail  and  water  have  been  satisfactory.  There 
is  a  Pennsylvania  embargo  on  the  New  Haven 
and  Boston  &  Albany,  and  the  New  Haven  cannot 
supply  enough  cars  to  take  care  of  coal  reshipped 
from  Sound  points,  hut  taken  as  a  whole  these 
two  roads  have  4one  quite  well.  It  is  believed 
that  August  bookings  will  be  cleaned  up  well,  and 
that  the  carry-over  will  be  smaller  than  it  has 
been  before  any  month  this  year.  The  bulk  of 
receipts  are  stove,  e'gg  and  nut,  and  of  these  three 
the  largest  percentage  has  been  nut.  Broken  is 
scarce,  as  is  pea.  Buckwheat  and  boiler  are  com¬ 
ing  along  well,  but  no  more  than  contracts  call 
for.  Independents  are  doing  a  good  business  in 
egg  and  stove,  but  say  nut  is  going  slow.  They 
say  they  could  sell  twice  as  much  stove  and  egg 
if  they  could  get  it.  Big  company  prices  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  will  be  as  follows :  White  ash — broken, 
$4. ,55  ;  egg,  $4.45  ;  stove,  $4.70  ;  nut,  $4.80  ;  pea,  $4. 
Red  ash — broken,  $4.75  ;  egg,  $4.65  ;  stove,  $4.90  ; 
nut,  $4.90;  pea,  $4.10.  Lykens  Valley— broken, 
$5;  egg,  $4.90;  stove,  $5.30;  nut,  $5.30;  pea,  $4.35 
a  ton.  Independent  prices  will  be  75  cents  a  ton 
higher  than  those  named.  The  sold-train  move¬ 
ment  has  increased  owing  to  shipments  by  another 
railroad,  making  three  roads  now  engaged  in 
such  work.  The  New  England  Coal  Committee 
has  sent  a  notice  to  retail  dealers  that  unless 
cars  are  unloaded  more  promptly  the  solid-train 
movement  will  be  jeopardized. 

Buying  and  selling  of  bituminous  was  practic¬ 
ally  at  a  standstill  following  the  announcement 
of  the  price  fixed  by  the  Government.  Today 
gossip  is  less  pessimistic,  and  it  is  within  the 
range  of  possibility  that  business  will  be  back 
on  a  level  with  a  fortnight  ago  soon  after  the 
turn  of  the  month.  Some  dealers  owning  or  hav¬ 
ing  under  charter  barge  space  profess  to  see  a 
hole  in  the  Government  schedule.  The  schedule, 
according  to  them,  says  nothing  about  prices  at 
destination  of  shipments.  In  other  words  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a  shipper  charging  a  buyer 
any  price  he  desires  on  a  f.  o.  b.  New  England 
port  basis,  because  he  can  charge  any  old  kind 
of  a  marine  rate.  Loadings  of  New  River  and 
Pocahontas  at  Hampton  Roads  ports  are  more 
restricted,  and  spot  offerings  there  and  at  Mystic 
Wharf  are  nil.  Figuring  on  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  schedule  and  a  $2'.50  water  freight,  Poca¬ 
hontas  below  bridges  at  Boston  should  sell  at 
$6.44,  and  New  River  $6.59,  but  none  is  to  be 
had  at  any  price.  Pennsylvania  has  been  moving 
better  because  shippers,  anticipating  some  such 
action  as  the  Government  took,  sold  a  large 
tonnage  to  domestic  and  Canadian  consumers  at 
reduced  prices,  but  at  better  prices  than  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  schedule  calls  for. 

The  marine  freight  rate  market  from  Southern 
ports  to  Boston  is  sentimentally  weak  because  of 
the  lack  of  coal  at  Hampton  Roads  ports,  but 
the  general  asking  rate  is  unchanged  at  $2.50  a 
ton.  Rates  from  New  York  to  Boston  for  inde¬ 
pendent  space  are  $1.75  to  $2  a  ton.  A  Neponset 
dealer  claims  he  had  to  pay  $2.50.  From  New 
York  to  Providence  and  Pawtucket  the  rate  is 
around  $1.40  a  ton.  It  is  rumored  in  local  marine 
circles  that  seventy  steamers  from  the  Great 
Lakes  will  be  brought  to  the  Atlantic  coast  this 
fall  to  take  the  place  of  ships  taken  over  by  the 
Government. 

In  pa.st  years  big  companies  have  sold  anthra¬ 
cite,  if  desired,  on  a  f.  o.  b.  Boston  basis  and  paid 
the  insurance  on  cargoes  without  charge.  Be¬ 


ginning  Septeml)er  1,  coal  will  be  sold  on  a 
strictly  f.  o.  b.  loading  port  basis.  The  buyer  has 
the  option  of  having  the  shipper  pay  insurance  or 
not.  If  the  shipper  pays  the  insurance,  it  will  be 
charged  up  to  the  buyer. 

Neiv  England  Trade  Xutes. 

Dana  D.  Barhum,  formerly  president  of  the 
Worcester  Gas  Light  Company,  has  been  made 
vice-president  in  charge  of  manufacture  of  the 
Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Company. 

The  New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany  is  threatened  with  a  strike  that  will  tie  up 
its  entire  fleet  of  steamers.  The  company  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Massachusetts  Public  Safety  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  three-masted  schooner  J.  Howell  Leeds, 
with  550  tons  of  anthracite  for  St.  John,  that  was 
run  into  and  badly  damaged  by  the  steamer 
Everett  in  Vineyard  Sound,  is  undergoing  repairs 
at  Boston. 

A  Newton  retail  dealer  recently  made  a  record 
for  car  unloading.  The  dealer’s  trestle  has  a 
capacity  of  four  cars  only,  but  he  unloaded  19 
cars,  including  six  box-cars,  within  28  hours  of 
the  time  they  were  set  upon  his  spur  track. 

The  combined  net  earnings  available  for  divi¬ 
dends  of  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Gas  Cos.  for  July  were  $499,999,  or 
$275,693,  or  123  per  cent  larger  than  those  for  the 
corresponding  month  last  year.  The  July  coal 
department  earnings  were  $393,793,  an  increase 
of  $271,903. 


Buffalo  Trade 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  30. — Shipments  of  an¬ 
thracite  were  on  a  fairly  large  scale  during  the 
past  week,  amounting  to  123,150  tons.  A  lull 
occurred  during  part  of  last  week,  but  since  then 
improvement  has  taken  place  and  during  one  day 
the  shipments  were  52,500  tons.  The  week’s  car¬ 
goes  were  distributed  as  follows:  Duluth-Su¬ 
perior,  37,000  tons;  Chicago,  36,100;  Milwaukee, 
2'2,600;  Sheboygan,  16,700;  Manitowoc,  4,900; 
Marquette,  2,550;  Racine,  1,850;  Marinette,  850. 

Freight  rates  are :  45c  to  Duluth-Superior ;  50c 
to  Milwaukee ;  55c  to  Marquette ;  60c  to  Chicago ; 
65c  to  Manitowoc ;  75c  to  Sheboygan ;  $1.25  to 
Racine  and  Marinette. 

Anthracite  demand  is  active  and  supplies  are 
continuing  to  come  in  slowly,  though  some  of  the 
jobbers  report  getting  a  little  larger  stocks  of  late 
than  formerly.  Cooler  weather  has  stimulated  the 
demand  during  the  past  week  and  next  month 
promises  to  duplicate  the  good  coal  inquiry  of  a 
year  ago. 

Conditions  in  the  bituminous  market  are  at  a 
standstill.  So  far  as  is  reported  no  $2  coal  is 
selling  in  this  market  and  there  are  a  good  many 
consumers  who  would  like  to  get  coal  at  $1  above 
the  proclamation  figures,  provided  they  were 
able  to.  Some  prominent  consumers  who  have 
been  unable  to  get  anybody  to  fill  their  orders 
have  gone  to  Washington  to  place  the  matter 
before  the  government,  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion  that  a  higher  price  will  have  to 
be  set  before  much,  if  any,  business  is  done. 
Operators  say  they  are  unable  to  sell  coal  at  $2 
and  make  a  profit  and  they  do  not  believe  that 
government  officials  can  do  so  if  they  exercise 
their,  threat  and  take  over  the  mines.  Labor 
and  *car  shortage  are  as  prominent  factors  in 
increased  costs  as  for  a  long  time  past,  and 
they  are  expected  to  be  features  of  economic 
importance  for  some  time  whatever  the  paper 
price  set  on  coal. 

A  good  deal  of  contracting  is  being  held  up  by 
the  low-price  proclamation,  and  under  the  official 
ruling  it  is  not  allowed  to  sell  coal  at  above 
$2.25  on  contract.  Buffalo  operators  have  taken 
the  matter  up  with  Washington  and  have  found 
this  to  be  the  case,  so  far  as  business  taken  after 
the  proclamation  was  issued  is  concerned. 

A  large  amount  of  criticism  is  heard  as  to 
the  present  coke  prices,  which  are  regarded  as 
highly  unreasonable.  For  72-hour  Connellsville 
coke  the  ovens  ask  from  $15  to  $16.  It  is  thought 
that  the  government  will  soon  get  busy. 


Birmingham  Trade 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  August  29. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  schedule  of  prices  for  .“Ma- 
bama  coal  at  the  mines,  as  promulgated  in  the 
President’s  order  of  last  week,  has  proven  the 
most  serious  blow  and  disruption  to  the  industry 


that  it  has  yet  sustained,  and  will  result  in  the 
closing  down  of  a  large  number  of  mines  in  the 
event  the  committee  of  operators  now  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  not  successful  in  obtaining  immediate 
relief  in  the  shape  of  revised  prices  which  will 
admit  of  a  fair  profit  to  mine  owners.  Cost 
sheets  and  other  data  in  the  hands  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  substantiate  the  fact  that  the  prices  fixed 
are  lower  than  the  cost  of  production  in  some 
instances,  so  it  is  understood,  and  in  no  case  is 
the  margin  of  profit  sufficient  to  warrant  a  fair 
return  to  the  producer.  Consumers  holding  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  mines  at  prices  prevailing  prior 
to  the  most  recent  drastic  reductions,  are,  in 
many  instances,  insisting  on  the  revocation  of 
such  obligations,  which  is  adding  to  the  embar¬ 
rassment  of  the  producer. 

The  trade  has  received  a  great  impetus  and  the 
inquiry  is  strong.  Everybody  seems  to  be  in  the 
market  for  coal,  in  the  hopes,  perhaps  of  making 
provision  for  their  requirements  at  the  new  fig¬ 
ures.  However,  due  to  the  labor  disturbances 
which  have  hampered  the  production  for  several 
weeks  and  the  disinclination  of  operators  to  in¬ 
crease  output  above  contract  obligations  pending 
the  final  adjustment  of  government  schedules, 
there  is  practically  no  free  coal  available,  and 
it  is  stated  that  a  number  of  large  industries  are- 
facing  a  serious  situation  on  account  of  being 
unable  to  procure  the  fuel  needed,  having  con¬ 
sistently  refrained  from  providing  for  their  needs 
when  the  coal  was  available. 

Commissioner  of  Labor  W.  B.  Wilson  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  formulating  an  agreement  which  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  coal  operators  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  District  No.  20,  and  the 
threatened  strike  will  be  averted. 

Practically  no  concessions  were  made  by  the 
operators,  as  the  semi-monthly  pay  day  has  pre¬ 
vailed  at  nearly  all  the  larger  mines  for  a  long 
while,  the  privilege  of  having  a  check  weighman 
is  provided  by  law  and  has  never  been  denied  the 
miners.  Recognition  and  other  demands  orig¬ 
inally  insisted  upon  by  the  union  were  waived  in¬ 
definitely. 


Indianapolis  Trade 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  30. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  coal  situation  in  Indiana  con¬ 
tinues  chaotic  apparently  with  little  chance  of 
improvement  within  the  next  month.  -Acting 
on  the  advice  of  the  political  agitators  a  majority 
of  the  domestic  consumers  are  withholding  their 
orders  on  the  belief  that  prices  will  be  much 
lower.  A  coal  famine  becomes  more  likely  as  the 
present  situation  is  prolonged.  Leading  retailers 
here  say  that  they  have  very  few  orders  booked 
for  domestic  coal  whereas  normally  they  would 
have  delivered  by  this  at  least  half  of  their 
domestic  demand.  The  railroads  have  been 
warning  the  people  in  Indiana  against  a  shortage 
but  evidently  to  no  purpose.  Some  of  the  retailers 
here  say  that  prices  can  not  be  much  lower  than 
they  have  been  for  the  last  few  months.  Most  of 
the  retailers  have  contracted  for  their  domestic 
coal  at  prices  far  above  the  schedule  fixed  by 
President  Wilson  and  they  maintain  naturally 
that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  sell  their  coal 
at  a  sacrifice.  No  one  seems  to  be  able  to  fore¬ 
cast  what  the  outcome  of  the  controversy  will  be. 
Some  of  the  operators  say  that  they  are  receiving 
letters  from  their  large  customers  who  had  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  next  year’s  coal  cancelling  their 
contracts  because  the  prices  were  above  those 
fixed  by  the  President.  The  number  of  contracts 
that  are  being  cancelled  is  surprising.  The 
operators  believe  that  their  contracts  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  and  they  understand  that  under 
the  Lever  bill  contracts  made  before  its  passage 
are  not  affected.  All  free  coal  is  being  sold  at 
prices  fixed  by  the  government  although  repre¬ 
sentations  are  made  to  the  contrary  by  some  of 
the  agitators.  The  injection  of  politics  into  the 
coal  situation  in  Indiana  is  hurting  both  sides. 
The  followng  prices  for  free  coal  are  being 
quoted  bv  the  operators : 

F.  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Mines  This  City 

Mine  run  .  $1.95  $2.50 

Domestic  lump  .  2.20  2.75 

Screenings  .  1  70  2.26 

Retail  prices  are  the  same  as  they  have  been 
since  the  first  of  June.  A  committee  consisting 
of  John  A.  George,  Charles  N.  Elliott,  Henry  L. 
Dithmer,  R.  R.  Yeagley  and  .Arthur  Bradshaw 
returned  from  Washington  this  week  where  they 
took  up  with  Francis  Peabody  and  others  the 
retail  coal  situation  in  Indianapolis.  They  were 
able  to  show  that  many  of  the  Indianapolis  re¬ 
tailers  have  large  stocks  of  domestic  coal  on  hand 
and  that  they  have  contracted  for  coal  that  will 
be  sold  at  a  great  loss  unless  the  government  is 
careful  in  fixing  its  prices. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade 


Columbus,  Ohio,  August  30. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Except  in  the  case  of  some  small 
output  mines,  production  throughout  the  Hock¬ 
ing  Valley  is  going  on  much  the  same  as  before 
the  Federal  Government  stuck  a  knife  into  the 
market  a  week  ago.  Unless  there  is  interference 
with  contracts  from  the  same  source,  the  new 
bedrock  prices  will  not  apply  to  the  great  bulk 
of  the  tonnage  yet  to  be  moved  before  the  first 
of  December,  as  during  the  hold-back  period 
of  the  domestic  and  miscellaneous  steam  trade 
the  lakes  coppered  the  market  for  everything  in 
sight. 

In  sympathy  with  the  proposition  of  making 
the  northwest  safe  on  coal,  the  railroads  are 
giving  it  free  swing  on  cars,  and  off-line  equip¬ 
ment  is  comparatively  scarce,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  Hocking  Valley  road.  The  belief 
exists  that  free  coal  will  be  quite  limited  until 
after  navigation  closes.  However,  in  view  of 
recent  past  events,  producers  feel  that  further 
arbitrary  action  may  be  forthcoming,  which  will 
make  the  situation  still  more  complex.  Even  in 
the  absence  of  this  no  one  believes  that  the 
problem  will  work  out  on  the  general  lines  that 
have  been  defined.  Mines  cannot  be  compelled 
to  run  at  a  loss,  and  if  the  volume  of  tonnage 
is  to  be  kept  up  to  past  standard,  concessions 
will  have  to  be  made  to  certain  producing  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  Jackson  field  is  cited  as  a  case  in 
point.  Though  still  an  important  factor,  it  is 
very  much  on  the  decline,  and  the  cost  of  mining 
at  the  old  workings  is  considerably  above  that  of 
other  Ohio  fields. 

The  domestic  trade  continues  to  mark  time, 
pending  announcement  td  the  householder  as  to 
the  prices  he  will  be  expected  to  pay.  The 
purpose  of  the  Ohio  Coal  Commission  to  promptly 
pass  upon  this  question  was  forestalled  by  the 
word  from  Washington  that  it  will  be  settled 
there.  In  only  two  cities,  Columbus  and  Dayton, 
had  the  Ohio  commission  fixed  retail  prices  when 
its  work  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  second 
lowering  of  price  at  the  mines.  _  General  steam 
business  has  received  a  decided  stimulus  since  the 
announcement  from  the  White  House,  August 
24th,  that  the  new  schedule  was  in  effect  as  of 
that  date.  There  being  no  further  reason  to 
hold  off  for  better  price,  shipments  now  be¬ 
come  the  one  concern,  and  a  clamorous  steam 
market  is  expected  at  an  early  date.  Under  the 
new  Government  schedule  prices  in  this  market 
are  as  follows : 

F.  o.  B.  F.  q.  B. 

Hocking  Valley  thick  vein —  Columbus  Mines 

Prepared  sizes  . ^2.85  $2.25 

Mine  run  .  2.60  2.00 

Screenings  .  2.35  1.75 

Thin  vein — 

Prepared  sizes  .  3.20  2.60 

Mine  run  .  2.95  2.35 

Screenings  . '2.70  2.10 

Pomeroy — 

Prepared  sizes  .  2.90  2.25 

Mine  run  .  2.65  2.00 

Screenings  . 2.40  1.75 

West  Virginia  splint — 

Prepared  sizes  .  3.25  2.25 

Mine  run  .  3.00  2.00 

Screenings  .  2.75  1.75 

Pocahontas — 

Prepared  sizes .  3.25  2.25 

Mine  run  .  3.00  2.00 

Screenings  .  2.75  1.75 

The  Columbus  retail  m’arket  is  fairly  represent¬ 
ative  of  that  of  other  cities.  In  the  absence  of 
definite  commands  to  the  contrary,  the  dealer 
feels  that  he  has  a  right  to  charge  such  price 
for  coal  bought  earlier  in  the  season  as  will 
yield  him  a  reasonable  profit.  The  consumer, 
who  reads  in  the  newspapers  of  the  drastic  low¬ 


ering  of  price  at  the  mines,  is  slow  about  buying 
at  the  price  asked  by  the  retailer,  and  floods  the 
Coal  Commission  with  complaints  that  attempt 
is  being  made  to  hold  him  up.  At  present  local 
retail  prices  lack  uniformity  and  stability.  Hock¬ 
ing  lump  has  a  maximum  of  $5. .50,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  splint  $6  and  Pocahontas  lump  $7.  Curtailed 
western  movement  is  making  all  West  Virginia 
coals  very  scarce  in  the  local  retail  market. 

Coliiuibits  Nezvs  Notes 

J.  A.  Rundio,  sales  manager  of  the  New  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal  Company,  is  absent  on  a  vacation 
trip. 

J.  R.  Fitzer,  sales  manager  of  the  Buckeye 
Coal  &  Railway  Company,  is  at  his  home  in 
Bucyrus,  Ohio,  convalescent  from  an  attack  of 
fever,  of  a  threatened  typhoid  nature. 

Announcement  from  Athens,  the  heart  of  the 
Hocking  field,  places  the  number  of  wagon  mines 
that  will  be  put  out  of  business  around  that  town 
at  Nelsonville  at  between  seventy-five  and  100, 
as  a  result  of  the  new  coal  prices  set  by  President 
Wilson. 

New  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  miners  to  the 
number  of  1,500  went  on  a  strike  August  28th, 
because  the  company  would  not  include  delivery 
in  the  $1.25  per  ton  price  for  mine  run  and  $2 
tor  lump  granted  the  men  on  their  domestic  fuel. 

Ernest  Campbell,  a  Buchtel,  Ohio,  coal  miner, 
who  in  company  with  his  wife  and  friends  at¬ 
tended  the  State  Fair  at  Columbus,  .A.ugust  28th, 
while  leaving  town  on  his  way  home  instantly 
killed  a  fifteen-year-old  boy  on  a  bicycle,  whom 
he  ran  down.  It  was  claimed  that  Campbell  was 
going  at  a  rapid  rate  and  was  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  street.  He  was  taken  into  custody. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Consolidated  Mining 
Company,  the  selling  activities  of  the  Royal  Flush 
Mining  Company  have  been  transferred  from 
Straitsville  to  Columbus,  with  offices  in  the  Col¬ 
umbia  building,  the  two  companies  being  inter¬ 
locking  in  their  ownership.  Henry  Watkins,  the 
president,  and  his  son,  J.  L.  Watkins,  secretary, 
are  now  on  duty  here.  Besides  owning  mines 
at  Straitsville,  the  Royal  Flush  about  a  year  ago 
took  over  the  Peabody  Ohio  coal  interests,  con¬ 
sisting  of  975  acres  of  Hocking  lands,  which  have 
been  leased  out  in  parcels. 

It  still  being  the  open  season  for  going  after 
the  coal  man,  J.  M.  Harbourt,  of  Richmond, 
Jefferson  county,  has  entered  protest  with  the 
Ohio  Defense  Council  against  coal  stripping  op¬ 
erations.  He  states  that  this  method  of  coal 
mining  leaves  the  land  of  less  value  than  that 
of  arid  western  land  before  irrigation.  Adding  to 
the  robbing  of  posterity  in  the  matter  of  food 
and  feed  productive  capacity,  he  raises  his  voice 
against  destroying  the  beauty  of  the  hills  by  “the 
spoliation  of  greed.”  No  emergency  exists,  he 
claims,  that  requires  the  production  of  coal 
through  the  use  of  surface  steam  shovels.  Mr. 
Harbourt  is  an  officer  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange, 
of  which  he  professes  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
protest  in  question.  He  cites  the  fact  that  the 
agricultural  production  of  Jefferson  county  last 
vear  was  worth  nearly  $3,000,000.  The  county 
has  a  number  of  large  stripping  operations. 

The  week’s  most  important  piece  of  coal  news 
is  that  the  Leckie  Coal  Company,  Ltd.,  is  to 
make  Columbus  their  future  headquarters,  com¬ 
bining  the  Norfolk  and  Detroit  offices  at  this 
point.  suite  of  five  rooms  has  been  leased 


m  the  Hartman  building,  fourth  floor,  and  will 
lie  occupied  between  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  T.  S.  Crockett,  of  Norfolk,  will  be  in 
charge,  and  W.  S.  Taylor,  western  sales  agent, 
now  at  Detroit,  will  also.be  of  the  force.  The 
Leckie  Coal  Company,  formerly  known  as  the 
West  Virginia  Coal  Sales  Corporation,  operates 
eight  mines  in  West  Virginia,  on  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  and  the  Virginia  railway.  Its  big  ton¬ 
nage  and  its  high  standing  makes  it  a  very 
important  addition  to  the  Columbus  coal  colony. 
Desire  for  a  more  central  location  is  the  reason 
for  the  change,  Cincinnati  and  Columbus  having 
been  the  two  cities  considered.  The  cut-off 
afforded  by  the  opening  of  the  new  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Northern  railway,  it  is  believed,  will  re- 
plt  in  other  West  Virginia  coal  companies  mak¬ 
ing  Columbus  their  selling  base. 

A  most  delightful  day,  from  the  weather  stand¬ 
point,  made  the  outing  of  Columbus  coal  men. 
August  24th,  a  rare  event  when  coupled  with 
the  lavish  hospitality  of  the  Colonial  Coal  & 
Supply  Company.  The  party  left  by  special  cat 
over  the  Scioto  Valley  traction  at  10  o’clock,  an 
hour’s  ride  landing  them  at  picturesque  Bismarck 
Park,  near  Lancaster.  A  variety  of  entertain¬ 
ment  features  had  been  provided,  and  there  was 
not  a  dull  moment.  The  dinner,  which  was 
served  in  the  Club  House,  was  bounteous  and 
excellent.  At  its  conclusion,  John  M.  Taylor 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  guests  in  congrat¬ 
ulating  the’  Colonial  on  the  success  of  the  picnic. 
Other  speakers  were  W.  J.  Hamilton,  W,  M. 
Kuhns  and  B.  F.  Nigh.  The  latter  offered  the 
suggestion  that  the  greetings  of  the  gathering, 
together  with  a  remembrance  of  flowers,  be  sent 
W.  M.  Conner,  head  of  the  M.  A.  Suydam  Com¬ 
pany,  who  has  been  confined  to  his  home  for 
some  weeks  by  illness.  This  was  promptly  acted 
upon.  Walter  Plant  and  Paul  Barricklow,  re¬ 
spectively  secretary  and  president  of  the  Colo¬ 
nial,  were  assiduous  throughout  the  day  in  press¬ 
ing  hospitality  upon  their  guests.  The  crowd  was 
composed  of  both  wholesalers  and  retailers.  Re¬ 
turn  to  the  city  was  made  at  6  :30.  All  agreed 
that  the  Colonial  got  away  in  fine  style  with  the 
unique  stunt  of  pulling  off  a  picnic  all  by  its 
lonesome. 
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Conserve  the  Coal  Supply 


“The  situation  with  respect  to  the 
coal  supply  which  has  developed  since 
the  United  States  entered  the  great 
war  has  become  alarming,”  says  the 
Railway  Age  Gaaette.  “It  is  a  situa¬ 
tion  to  which  government  officers,  the 
railways,  the  coal  operators  and  min¬ 
ers  and  the  public  should  give  im¬ 
mediate  attention. 

“The  railways  within  the  four 
months  April,  May,  June  and  July, 
moved  much  more  coal  in  the  country 
as  a  whole  than  ever  before  in  any 
corresponding  period.  In  April,  1917, 
they  handled  20  per  cent  more  anthra¬ 
cite  and  23  per  cent  more  bituminous 
coal  than  they  did  in  April,  1910.  In 
May  they  handled  24  per  cent  more 
anthracite  and  27  per  cent  more 
bituminous  coal  than  in  May  of  last 
year.  In  June  they  handled  18  per 
cent  more  anthracite  and  29  per  cent 
more  bituminous  coal  than  in  June  of 
last  year.  In  July  they  handled  19 
per  cent  more  anthracite  and  34  per 
cent  more  bituminous  coal  than  in 
July  of  last  year.  In  April,  May.  June 
and  July,  1916,  they  moved  2.397.290 
carloads  of  coal,  or  approximately 
115,000,000  tons.  In  the  same  months 
of  this  year  they  moved  2.951,054  car¬ 
loads,  or  about  148,000.000  tons,  an 
increase  for  the  entire  period  over  the 
same  period  of  last  year  of  28  per  cent. 

“When  it  is  considered  that  the 
amount  of  coal  moved  in  1916^  was  the 
greatest  up  to  that  time — in  _  other 
words,  that  the  railways  have  this  year 
beaten  their  best_  previous  records  by 
28  per  cent — it  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
coal  situation  is  not  satisfactory  this 
is  not  because  the  railways  have  not 
been  exert’ng  themselves  to  the  ut¬ 
most  to  make  it  so. 

“What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this 
trouble?  There  are  several  causes. 
Tv'o  of  the  most  important  are  the 
following:  First,  before  the  war  a 

large  amount  of  coal  was  transported 
bv  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  in 
coastwise  service  which  have  since 
been  transferred  to  other  service,  with 
the  result  that  there  has  been  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  part  of  the  burden 
of  carrving  the  country’s  fuel  supplv 
which  has  been  thrown  upon  the  rail¬ 
roads.  Second,  there  has  been  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  demand  for 
coal  for  carryins"  on  the  country’s  in¬ 
dustrial  and  militarv  activities.  An¬ 
other  fact,  which  has  especiallv  af¬ 
fected  the  situation  in  the  northwest, 
has  been  that  navigation  on  the  Great 
Lakes  began  three  weeks  later  this 
vear  than  in  1916.  This,  based  on  1916 
fimires.  affecfpd  the  coal  movernent 
from  Lake  Erie  ports  to  the  head  oT 
the  lalres  to  the  extent  of  926.000  tons. 

“What  are  the  remedies  for  the  sit¬ 
uation?  To  make  sure  than  the  great 
Northwest,  for  which  the  amount  of 
coal  loaded  into  boats  at  Lake  Erie 
ports  was  2,507.000  tons  less  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  than 
it  was  duriim  the  first  six  months  of 
last  year  will  be  provided  with  an 
adeanate  sunplv  Hov'ard  Elliott,  for 
the  Railroads’  War  Board,  has  sug¬ 


gested  that  the  federal  government 
make  use  of  some  of  the  extraordinary 
powers  recently  vested  in  it,  and  the 
government  has  taken  action  accord- 
ingly.  ,  ,  , 

“In  order,  however,  that  the  supply 
shall  be  made  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  entire  country,  it  is  desirable 
not  only  that  the  production  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  coal  shall  be  increased, 
but  also  that  in  all  ways  that  are  rea¬ 
sonably  practicable,  its  consumption 
shall  be  curtailed.  The  railways  them¬ 
selves  already  have  made  a  good  be¬ 
ginning  in  this  direction.  They  have 
reduced  their  passenger  service  at  the 
rate  of  20,000,000  passenger-train  miles 
a  year  and  have  other  reductions  in 
contemplation  which  will  make  the 
total  reduction  about  30,000,000  a  year. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  will  effect  a 
saving  of  about  3,000,000  tons  of  coal 
a  year.  The  railways  are  the  largest 
consumers  of  coal,  and  perhaps  they 
should  and  will  have  to  go  still  farther 
in  curtailing  their  passenger  service  as 
a  patriotic  measure  for  the  saving  of 
fuel. 

“Why  should  not  other  industries 
‘do  their  bit’  along  this  line  by  elimi¬ 
nating  all  unnecessary  use  of  coal? 
Why  should  not  also  every  family  do 
a  part  of  its  ‘bit’  by  refraining  from 
using  any  more  coal  than  is  necessary? 

“In  every  country  which  has  entered 
the  war  and  in  every  neutral  country 
of  Europe  one  of  the  most  serious 
troubles  to  which  the  war  has  given 
rise  has  been  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulty  of  getting  enough  coal  to 
keep  the  railways  and  industries  run¬ 
ning  and  to  keep  the  people  from 
freezing.  The  best  way  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  secure  partial 
immunity  from  coal  shortage  is  to 
conserve  the  coal  supplv.  The  rail- 
wavs  can  do  and  are  doing  much  to 
reduce  the  consumption  and  increase 
the  movement  of  coal,  but  there  is  a 
limit  to  what  they  can  accomplish.” 


labor  is  costing  a  lot  of  money.  One 
year  ago  $2.50  paid  for  the  same 
amount  that  $4.00  does  now,  and  we 
only  have  three-fourths  as  many  men 
as  we  need. 

Then  take  T  rails;  we  were  offered 
ten-ton,  12-pound  new  rails  two  years 
ago  at  $25  per  ton.  Last  year  they 
asked  us  $53  per  ton  for  the  sarne  ten- 
ton  and  we  went  to  the  sawmill  and 
bought  2x4  wood  rails.  Well,  we 
wore  them  out  last  winter,  so  about 
three  months  ago  we  bought  the  same 
ton  and  we  went  to  the  sawmill  and 
since  then  rails  have  gone  to  $104  per 
ton  for  twelve-pound  rails.  Now,  a 
coal  mine  is  like  a  potato  race;  every 
car  you  get  you  have  to  go  a  little 
further  after,  so  if  a  fellow  don’t  get 
enough  money  to  pay  for  the  high 


price  of  upkeep  on  his  mine  he  will 
be  in  a  bad  fix  when  this  war  is  over 
and  the  bottom  drops  out  of  the  coal 
business. 

We  are  about  three  miles  from  the 
railroad  and  have  been,  able  to  sell 
some  coal  for  enough  money  to  haul 
and  load  on  cars  with  wagons,  but  if 
we  have  to  do  it  for  $2.20  per,  will 
have  to  lay  off.  We  have  been  get¬ 
ting  $3.75  per  ton,  delivered  in  cus¬ 
tomer’s  coal  house,  about  five  miles 
to  haul,  and  our  people  think  they 
are  being  robbed. 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  the  grand 
fight  you  have  been  making  for  the 
coal  people  in  the  columns  of  The 
Bl.xck  Di.\moxd. 

Yours  truly. 

Geo.  H.  Rudy. 
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Small  Mines  Hit  Hard 

Editor  The  Black  Diamond: 

Owensboro,  Ky.,  Aug.  27,  1917. — We 
are  in  the  coal  business  near  Owens¬ 
boro,  Ky.  We  have  no  railroad  con¬ 
nection.  We  run  a  small  county  mine. 
Wagon  trade  and  haul  to  Owens¬ 
boro,  and  deliver  direct  in  consumer’s 
coal  house.  We  don’t  know  what  to 
do  about  the  President’s  prices  that 
we  see  quoted  in  the  papers,  as  they 
say,  f.  o.  b.  mines,  which  we  think  is 
the  wholesale  prices  that  they  are 
driving  at.  We  have  not  received 
any  official  notice  to  that  effect  after 
the  prices  fixed  by  Mr.  Lane,  Fort 
and  Peabody,  on  June  28.  We  re¬ 
ceived-  notice,  although  we  never 
raised  our  prices  above  $2.50  per  ton 
at  the  mine,  but  we  know  that  $3.20 
per  ton  is  less  than  we  can  afford  to 
take  for  our  coal,  loaded  in  the  farm¬ 
ers’  wagons,  and  wait  until  they  sell 
their  tobacco  crops  to  pay  us.  Our 
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Dr.  Garfield  Outlines  the  Nation’s  Coal  Policy 

He  Issues  a  Set  of  Rules  Which  Are  to  Govern  the  Nation’s 
Action — Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  Offer  to  Co-operate 


Washington,  D.  C.,  September 
5. —  {Special  Telegram:) — Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  tonight  gave  out  the  following 
statement : 

The  task  of  the  fuel  administration 
is  to  secure  the  largest  possible  pro¬ 
duction  of  fuel  at  prices  just  to  the 
producer  and  reasonable  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

The  coal  situation  is  briefly  this; 
The  demand  has  vastly  increased.  It 
comes  from  factories  and  railroads, 
not  from  the  domestic  consumer, 
whose  use  is  normal.  Factories  and 
railroads  must  be  kept  going  and 
households  must  be  kept  warm  and 
well  fed,  if  the  country  is  to  be  fit  for 
its  great  task.  We  dare  not  forget 
that  we  are  at  war,  and  that  the  cause 
we  have  at  heart  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  abundant  production 
and  wide  distribution  of  coal.  We 
must  produce  all  we  can  and  distrib¬ 
ute  according  to  need.  In  addition  to 
meeting  the  situation  at  home  we 
must  supply  coal  to  our  army  and 
navy  abroad  and  consider  the  needs 
of  our  neighbors,  especially  Canada, 
Cuba  and  South  America  and  some 
of  the  Allies  whose  supply  is  inade¬ 
quate. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  fuel  admin¬ 
istration  to  encourage  production,  to 
utilize  as  far  as  possible  all  existing 
agencies,  to  seek  the  advice  of  ex¬ 
perts  and  the  co-operation  of  operat¬ 
ors  and  miners,  of  industrial  and  do¬ 
mestic  consumers,  and  of  all  who  per¬ 
form  a  useful  service  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  coal. 

Until  further  direction  the  follow¬ 
ing  rulings  will  be  observed : 

1.  The  President’s  order  fixing 
prices  became  effective  for  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  Tuesday  evening,  August  21, 
1917;  for  anthracite  coal  Saturday 
evening,  September  1,  1917.  The 
President’s  order  includes  export  and 
bunker  coal. 

2.  The  prices  fixed  are  provisional. 
They  will  stand  unless  changed  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  President  for  good  cause 
shown.  The  fuel  administration  will 
examine  all  applications  for  revision 


of  prices  accompanied  by  cost  state¬ 
ments  presented  in  writing.  These 
statements  should  be  verified  and 
cover  at  least  the  years  1915,  1916 
and  1917  to  date. 

If  further  explanation  is  needed 
the  fuel  administration  will  ask  com¬ 
plainants  to  appear  in  person. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  require  ef¬ 
ficiently  operated  mines  to  produce 
coal  at  a  loss,  but  the  burden  rests 
upon  applicants  to  show  that  the 
prices  fixed  in  particular  cases  are 
unfair. 

3.  It  will  greatly  expedite  the  work 
of  the  fuel  administrator  if  associa¬ 
tions,  whether  of  operators,  miners 
or  industries  affected,  would  post¬ 
pone  the  holding  of  meetings  for  the 
appointment  of  committees  to  confer 
with  the  fuel  adniinistrator  or  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  action  concerning 
prices  and  wages  until  he  has  had  op¬ 
portunity  to  select  his  advisers  and 
hear  from  those  who  believe  them¬ 
selves  likely  to  be  adversely  affected. 
Prompt  attention  will  be  given  to  all 
communications. 

4.  Plans  are  under  consideration 
and  will  soon  be  announced  whereby 
production  may  continue  without  af¬ 
fecting  adversely  either  the  producer 
or  the  purchaser,  pending  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  applications  for  revision  of 
prices.  Until  this  plan  is  announced 
it  is  suggested  that  sales  and  deliver¬ 
ies  be  made  at  the  prices  fixed,  with 
a  stipulation  to  the  effect  that  if 
prices  are  readjusted  settlements  shall 
be  made  accordingl3G 

5.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
a  proper  basis  for  sales  by  retail  deal¬ 
ers,  local  committees  will  be  organ¬ 
ized  throughout  the  country.  Each 
committee  will  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  local  situation  and  advise 
concerning  the  regulations  to  be  es¬ 
tablished.  When  the  price  is  fixed 
the  local  committee  will  be  asked  to 
superintend  its  enforcement. 

*  6.  The  fuel  administration  is  pre¬ 

paring  a  plan  of  apportionment  which 
will  secure  to  domestic  consumers 


their  fair  share  of  the  coal  supply  and 
at  prices  which  will  reflect  the  prices 
heretofore  promulgated  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident. 

7.  Contracts  relating  to  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  made  before  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  President  on  August  21st 
and  contracts  relating  to  anthracite 
coal  made  before  the  President’s 
proclamation  of  August  23rd  are  not 
affected  by  these  proclamations,  pro¬ 
vided  the  contracts  are  bona  fide  in 
character  and  are  enforceable  at  law. 

The  undersigned  has  requested  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  secure 
at  the  earliest  moment  possible  a  cer¬ 
tified  copy  of  all  contracts  held  to 
come  within  the  foregoing  rule. 

(Signed):  H.  A.  Garfield, 

U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator. 


PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.,  Septem¬ 
ber  5  (Special  Telegram). — The  fol¬ 
lowing  announcement  was  made  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  operators  here  today: 

“Recognizing  the  confusion  and  re¬ 
striction  now  existing  in  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  industry  and  from  patriotic 
motives  desiring  to  assist  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  efforts  to  produce  the 
maximum  of  output  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  all  industries  in  the  successful 
proseciftion  of  the  present  war,  a 
meeting  largely  attended  was  this  day 
held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by  the  low 
volatile  coal  producers  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  at  which  an  association  was 
formed  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Watkins  elect¬ 
ed  chairman  and  Mr.  John  Lloyd,  Jr., 
secretary. 

“A  committee  was  appointed  to 
seek  an  immediate  conference  with 
Dr.  Garfield,  Coal  Director,  for  the 
purpose  of  fullv  informing  him  of  all 
conditions  prevailing  in  that  field  and 
also  the  cost  of  production,  and  to 
tender  their  co-operation  toward  se¬ 
curing  maximum  results. 

“An  invitation  has  been  sent  out  to 
all  other  such  operators  not  present  at 
the  meeting,  to  join  with  the  associa¬ 
tion.’’ 
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The  Power  to  Regulate  Commodity  Prices 

A  Statement  of  the  Powers  of  Congress  as  Interpreted  by  the 
Courts  and  a  Suggestion  of  Modifications  Followed  in  Practice 


The  coal  industry  is  confronted  by  a  most 
delicate  and  extremely  difficult  problem. 

Congress  has  passed  a  law,  giving  to  the 
President  supreme  and  dictatorial  power 
over  coal.  The  President  has  transferred 
those  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  dictator  may  act 
in  any  way  which  his  discretion  suggests. 
He  has  coal  under  his  thumb.  So  having 
it,  there  is  no  rule  or  law  to  tell  him  what 
to  do  with  it,  except  those  of  his  own  mind. 
And  on  the  face  of  things,  it  would  seem 
that  Congress  could  properly  pass  such  a 
law ;  that  it  could  properly  confer  that 
power  on  President  Wilson;  and  that  the 
President  could  with  equal  propriety  dele¬ 
gate  that  authority  to  an  assistant  or  substi¬ 
tute.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
only  thing  which  will  stop  Dr.  Garfield 
short  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  even  de¬ 
structive  action  is  his  judgment  as  to  what 
is  the  best  thing  to  do  and  his  good  sound 
common  sense.  Upon  that  alone  the  coal 
men  must  rely,  for  the  law  puts  no  barrier 
in  the  path  of  the  most  vicious  action  pos¬ 
sible. 

What  Congress  May  Do 

To  indicate  the  scope  of  authority  at  the 
disposal  of  Congress  when  it  passed  the  law, 
we  quote  here  a  few  extractions  from  an 
article  printed  on  page  135  of  The  Black 
Diamond  of  February  17,  1917.  This  arti¬ 
cle  was  written  by  Morton  G.  Lloyd,  Ph. 
D.,  after  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  whole 
question  of  Congressional  powers  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  Supreme  Court.  He  recalls 
that  the  right  of  Congress  to  control  the 
prices  of  a  public  utility  is  clearly  en¬ 
trenched.  To  allow  Congress  to  extend 
this  regulation  to  cover  coal  or  any  other 
commodity,  it  need  only  define  it  as  a  public 
utility.  And  there  has  not  been  established 
legal  definition  of  what  a  public  utility  is. 
It  may  be  anything  that  Congress  may 
name.  . 

He  recalls  further  that  the  nation  may 
act  to  regulate  a  business  which  gets  privi¬ 
leges  under  the  law  of  eminent  domain, 
lust  where  that  law  applies  has  never  been 
defined.  It  may  regulate  anything  which 
has  a  tendency  to  work  toward  a  monopoly. 
What  is  meant  by  monopoly  is  not  clear. 
The  common  meaning  we  all  understand, 
but  the  legal  meaning  might  include  a  com¬ 
modity  such  as  coal,  which  has  no  successful 
substitute. 

If  these  various  powers  are  not  sufficient 
Congress,  eager  to  regulate,  can  fall  back 
upon  the  police  power.  Mr.  Lloyd  recites 
that  this  principle  was  laid  down  over  100 
years  ago  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  famous 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  He  says: 

“When  private  property  is  affected  with 
a  public  interest,  the  owner  must  submit  to 
be  controlled  by  the  public  for  the  common 
good.  Many  instances  occurred  where  the 
English  parliament  fixed  not  only  the  prices 
of  commodities  but  the  rate  or  wages.  The 
same  power  and  practice  of  fixing  prices 
prevailed  in  the  American  colonies.” 

A  little  further  on.  while  elaborating  this 
doctrine,  he  inserts  this  enlightening  para¬ 
graph  : 

“The  development  of  regulation  leads  to 


the  inevitable  conclusion  that  it  is  applica¬ 
ble,  even  to  the  extent  of  fixing  prices,  to 
any  business  or  industry  which  is  of  xntal 
importance  to  the  public.  The  decision  as 
to  whether  the  public  interest  is  sufficient 
to  warrant  such  a  step  rests  with  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch  of  the  Government,  for,  to 
quote  a  Supreme  Court  opinion  in  a  regu¬ 
lation  case : 

The  Court's  Function 

“The  -statute  seeks  to  secu/e  rates  which 
shall  be  reasonable.  .  .  .  Whether  rate 

regulation  is  necessary  to  the  purpose  is  a 
matter  for  legislative  judgment,  not  judicial. 
Our  function  is  only  to  determine  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  power.”  And  again  :  “The  scope 
of  judicial  inquiry  in  deciding  the  question 
of  power  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
scope  of  legislative  considerations  in  dealing 
with  the  matter  of  policy.  Whether  the  en¬ 
actment  is  zuise  or  unzvise,  zuhether  it  is 
based  on  sound  economic  theory,  zvhether 
it  is  the  best  means  to  achieve  the  desired 
result,  zvhether,  in  short,  the  legislative  dis¬ 
cretion  within  its  prescribed  limits  should 
be  exercised  in  a  particular  manner,  are 
matters  for  the  judgment  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  earnest  conflict  of  serious  opinion 
does  not  suffice  to  bring  them  zvithin  the 
range  of  judicial  cognisance.” 

This  says  specifically  that  the  whole  de¬ 
cision  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislation  is 
for  Congress  to  make.  It  might  not  be  the 
right  thing  at  all ;  it  may  be,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  vicious  practice.  The  decision  on 
that  point  rests  not  with  the  court  or  the 
American  people,  but  entirely  with  the 
members  of  Congress.  And  their  acts  are 
revokable  only  by  changing  the  personnel 
of  the  Congress  by  which  only  can  there  be 
brought  about  a  repeal  of  the  offensive 
statute.  An  application  to  the  courts  to  set 
aside  a  law  will  not  serve,  even  though 
everyone  knows,  except  the  Congressmen, 
that  the  law  is  not  in  accord  with  good  pub¬ 
lic  policy. 

It  would  seem  that  having  said  so  much 
the  Supreme  Court  announced  it  has  retired 
as  the  champion  of  sane  public  action  and 
sits  only  to  decide  whether  the  act  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  granted  powers.  It  allows 
that  the  constitution  did  not  forbid  a  man 
to  make  a  damned  fool  of  himself.  M'hether 
he  does  or  not — even  while  sitting  in  Con¬ 
gress — is  for  him  to  decide.  He  may  de¬ 
stroy  industries  if  that  be  his  mood.  But 
so  long  as  he  has  the  power  and  the  will  to 
do  it  the  court'  will  not  interfere. 

The  Dissenting  Opinion 

]\Ir.  Lloyd  quotes  Justice  Lamar  as  dis¬ 
senting  from  this  opinion,  thus: 

“And  if,  as  seems  to  be  implied,  the  fact 
that  a  business  may  be  regulated  is  to  be 
the  test  of  the  power  to  fix  rates,  it  zvould 
follozv,  since  all  can  be  regulated,  the  price 
charged  by  all  can  be  regulated.”  He  re¬ 
cites  the  fact  that  Lamar  was  the  only 
justice  who  dissented  from  the  general 
opinion  and  then  concludes  : 

“In  view  of  the  decision,  which  stands 
as  a  precedent,  the  doors  seem  to  be  thrown' 
wide  open  for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
fixing  prices.” 

We  may  go  even  further  and  say  that 


since  the  Supreme  Court  thus  bestows  the 
power  unquestionably  upon  Congress  and 
since  in  the  case  of  coal.  Congress  has  trans¬ 
ferred  that  authority  to  the  President  who 
has  delegated  it  to  Dr.  Garfield,  the  extent 
to  which  control  over  coal  will  be  exercised 
rests  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  one 
individual. 

We  do  not  here  question  the  wisdom  or 
the  broadmindedness  of  the  individual 
chosen.  We  do  not  express  even  a  doubt 
that  he  will  use  his  enormous  power  wisely 
and  to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 
What  we  do  say  is  that,  in  view  of  the 
present  temper  of  Congress;  in  view  of  the 
present  temper  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and 
in  view  of  the  present  tendency  toward  the 
experimental  in  legislation  this  is  dangerous 
power  over  an  essential  industry  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  any  one  man. 

And  it  would  seem — if  our  estimate  of 
the  law  is  a  correct  one — that  coal  pro¬ 
ducers  and  coal  users  have  no  redress  if  the 
action  should  be  either  unwise  or  unjust. 
They  cannot  make  matters  different  except 
through  a  complete  change  of  the  personnel 
of  the  legislative  body.  This  at  best  is  a 
long  and  tedious  process. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  question 
becomes  not  so  much  what  is  the  coal  trade 
to  do?  It  is  what  can  the  coal  trade  do? 
The  citations  from  this  most  important  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Dr.  Lloyd  indicate,  if  he  is  correct 
— and  he  rests  his  case  on  the  decisions  of 
the  court  rather  than  on  the  opinions  of 
lawyer.s — that  the  coal  trade  and  the  coal 
consumers  are  stripped  of  any  powers  to 
protect  themselves,  if  by  some  mental  twist 
or  by  some  failure  to  understand  the  vital 
problem,  the  coal  dictator  decides  to  do 
something  both  dangerous  and  disastrous. 

The  Lazv  on  Contracts 

At  one  point  in  his  article  Dr.  Lloyd  asks 
and  answers  a  question  which  is  uppermost 
in  the  coal  trade’s  mind  today. 

“Can  private  contracts  to  supply  com¬ 
modities  at  prices  which  have  been  agreed 
upon,  be  similarly  limited  by  legislative  ac¬ 
tion  fixing  the  prices  at  which  such  com¬ 
modities  are  to  be  exchanged  ?  The  answer 
would  seem  to  depend  upon  the  power  of 
the  state  to  regulate  the  particular  business 
involved,  and  this  power  extends  to  everv 
case  where  private  property  or  private  busi¬ 
ness  is  “affected  with  a  public  interest.” 
Such  a  public  interest  may  be  said  to  affect 
every  commodity,  such  as  coal,  which  is  in¬ 
timately  interwoven  with  the  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  life  of  nearly  every  large  commu¬ 
nity.” 

Hozv  Far  IF  ill  He  Go!*- 

Since  absolute  control  of  coal  is  thus 
clearly  possessed  by  the  coal  dictator,  we 
come  to  a  question  which  is  raised  by  the 
following  quotation  from  a  dispatch  to  The 
Black  Diamond  by  its  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent.  printed  on  page  173  of  our  issue 
of  September  1st. 

“Second,  the  fixing  of  the  wholesale  and 
retail  price  of  soft  and  hard  coal.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  proposition  has  come  forth 
an  intimation  from  official  circles  that  the 
coal  administration,  acting  on  statements 
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made  to  it  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  may  decide  that  the  jobber  is  a  useless 
intermediary  in  the  coal  trade.” 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  coal  dic¬ 
tator  has  the  right  under  his  power  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  business  of  established  concerns 
and  to  say  that  they  shall  no  longer  operate. 
Is  it  within  the  power  of  the  coal  adminis¬ 
trator  and  the  government  to  arrest,  sus¬ 
pend  and  abolish  an  economic  development 
such  as  is  represented  by  the  jobbers  and 
which  is  half  way  to  completion? 

The  matter,  however,  goes  even  deeper 
than  merely  the  future  of  the  jobbing  trade 
in  coal.  It  asks  whether  the  coal  adminis¬ 
trator  has  the  power  to  say  that  the  present 
program  in  coal  touching  production,  price 
tendency  and  distribution,  shall  be  fixed  as 
a  permanent  program  for  the  nation.  Shall 
he  say  that  all  the  economies  of  coal  ma}' 
not  be  operated  upon  during  the  period  of 
the  war  or  immediately  thereafter  by  the 
laws  of  competition  and  economic  growth? 
It  asks  whether,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  na¬ 
tion’s  desire  for  a  price,  all  the  normal 
functions  ,  of  the  coal  industry  shall  be  sus¬ 
pended  until  the  coal  administrator  and  his 
successors  shall  retire  from  dominance  over 
the  coal  business — if  they  ever  do. 

The  Contrast  Presented 

When  a  recent  case  was  being  tried  in 
court,  we  described  the  coal  fields  of  Amer¬ 
ica  as  being  comparable  to  so  many  reser¬ 
voirs  from  which  coal  was  flowing  out 
either  constantly  or  intermittently  as  the  de¬ 
mand  suggested.  We  referred  to  the  coal 
market  as  a  great  basin  into  which  that  coal 
flowed.  So  long  as  the  basin  was  kept  filled 
it  didn’t  make  much  difference  from  which 
of  the  many  reservoirs  the  coal  flowed.  If 
one  closed  down,  the  others  could  merely 
increase  their  activity  and  still  satisfy  the 
demand.  If  all  were  going  simultaneously 
and  if  the  demand  was  not  sufficient  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  output,  one  of  two  things  had  to 
happen,  namely,  the  reservoirs  would  have 
to  tone  down  their  activities  or  the  surplus 
would  have  to  overflow  into  the  foreign 
market. 

While  the  record  showed  something  like 
fifty  different  districts  or  reservoirs,  it  was 
shown  that  each  district  was  subdivided  into 
a  constituent  number  of  mines  and  these  in 
the  aggregate  number  at  least  5,000  and  in 
fact  to  almost  6,000  mines.  The  effect  of 
demand  was  not  limited,  therefore,  to  a 
district,  but  it  was  felt  by  each  producing 
unit  within  that  district. 

The  Variable  Market 

Also  the  market,  while  national,  in  a 
sense,  was  nevertheless,  made  local,  in  a 
sense,  by  both  the  governing  freight  rate 
from  the  producing  district  and  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  coal  burning  equipment  within 
the  consuming  zone. 

Thus  it  happens  that  as  between  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption  there  is  a  nice  and  in¬ 
timate  adjustment  which  must  be  made, 
having  direct  relation  to  the  quality  of  coal 
and  even  its  chemical  composition  and  the 
character  of  the  plant  in  which  it  is  to  be 
burned. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  any  major  disturbance  of  the  coal  mar¬ 
ket,  for  each  individual  mine  to  maintain 
such  a  selling  force  as  will  search  out,  in 
this  national  market,  the  places  where  coal 
is  needed  and  the  places  where  coal  users 
are  equipped  mechanically  to  burn  the  kind 
of  coal  which  any  particular  mine  has  to  of¬ 
fer.  To  attempt  any  such  thing  would  he 


to  run  the  selling  cost  to  prohibitive  figures. 
Indeed  the  attempt  to  maintain  separate 
selling  organizations  for  each  small  mining 
company  has  been  the  great  evil  in  coal. 

In  a  broad  sense  the  great  need  in  coal  is 
for  central  selling  organizations  which  can 
make  this  nice  adjustment  between  varied 
production  and  intimately  varied  consump¬ 
tion  conditions. 

Because,  however,  the  members  of  the 
trade  have  been  deprived  of  any  right  to 
act  co-operatively,  they  have  not  developed 
any  such  unity  of  action  as  would  permit 
the  formation  of  these  central  selling  or¬ 
ganizations.  At  that  point  the  coal  jobber 
or  middleman  has  inserted  himself  as  an 
useful  instrument.  That  is,  he  has  both 
simplified  the  matter  of  a  distribution  and 
decreased  cost  of  sales  by  handling  a  num¬ 
ber  of  coals  and  by  having  something  to 
offer  to  anyone  with  whom  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact. 

The  jobber  or  middleman  went  even  fur¬ 
ther  than  this.  He  was  tending  toward  the 
creation  of  central  selling  organizations  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  the  mines.  That,  in 
fact,  has  been  the  specific  development  of 
coal  in  the  last  five  years. 

All  this,  however,  can  be  stopped  instant¬ 
ly  if  the  coal  dictator,  using  his  discretion, 
listens  to  and  heeds  the  advice  of  those  who 
know  nothing  about  the  economics  of  coal 
and  its  development  and  who  have  their 
minds  so  fixed  on  price  alone,  they  disre¬ 
gard  the  larger  question. 

The  one  essential  now  is,  not  to  preserve 
the  jobbing -system,  vital  and  valuable  as  it 
is,  but  it  is  to  preserve  intact,  without  the 
destructive  influence  of  regulation,  those 
economic  developments  in  coal  which  are 
just  half  way  toward  completion.  How 
this  is  to  be  done  has  become,  by  recent 
events,  one  of  the  serious  questions  before 
the  trade. 

The  Square  Deal 

We  are  convinced  of  two  things : 

First,  the  politicians  have  not,  in  thus 
summarily  disposing  of  the  coal  situation, 
given  the  coal  people  a  fair  deal.  Having 
acted  unfairly  and  knowing  it,  they  are  not 
going  to  recant  and  admit  their  fault.  If 
they  had  been  fair  men,  they  would  not 
have  committed  the  act.  It  is,  therefore, 
useless  to  appeal  to  those  who  are  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  trade  ills  for  redress  there¬ 
from.  To  attempt  such  a  thing  is  to  waste 
time. 

Second,  the  American  people  have  as 
their  essential  spirit,  a  love  of  fair  play. 
They  have  it  so  ingrained  in  the  very  na¬ 
tures,  they  are  not  going  to  abandon  it  for 
any  long  time.  And  they  will  not  permit 
anyone  in  their  name  to  violate  their  essen¬ 
tial  spirit  and  principle.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  coal  should  address  its  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  people  rather  than  to  the  poli¬ 
ticians. 

In  making  such  a  stand  a  few  things 
touching  the  law  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
While  the  Government  has  the  broad 
powers  to  regulate  that  we  have  described, 
and  while  Congress  admittedly  can  act  if 
it  chooses,  a  certain  restraint  has  been 
placed  upon  public  action  in  all  regulatory 
measures  which  have  preceded  this  effort  to 
control  coal.  The  railroads  furnish  an 
example. 

When  the  railroad  lines  were  first  put 
down,  there  was  widespread  opposition  to 
them.  The  people  opposed  any  change  in 
the  transportation  system  on  sentimental 
grounds.  Yet  Congress  saw  that  faster 
travel  was  necessary  if  such  a  large  domain 


was  ever  to  be  tied  into  a  political  unit. 
To  overcome  local  objections  to  local  rail¬ 
roads,  and  thus  to  make  possible  a  national 
railroad  system,  the  Congress  extended  to 
the  carriers  a  part  of  the  Government’s  own 
power,  namely,  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 
This  empowered  the  railroads  to  take  land 
needed  for  their  right-of-way,  even  against 
the  opposition  of  the  parties  who  then 
owned  it. 

The  Government  has  always  proceeded 
on  the  theory  that  this  grant  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain — which  the  .railways  still 
enjoy  and  use— really  gave  life  to  the  rail¬ 
road  itself.  It  is  admitted  that  the  railway 
could  not  have  overcome  the  opposition 
without  it.  The  Government,  therefore, 
had  a  right  to  take  back  certain  of  the 
powers  that  it  had  extended.  And,  the 
form  of  drawback  most  commonly  em- 
ployed^  was  the  regulation  of  the  various 
activities  of  the  carriers. 

This  theory  ,of  regulation  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  in  legislating  about  other  lines  of 
business.  That  is,  the  Government  as¬ 
sumed  a  free  right  to  regulate  those  indus¬ 
tries  only  which  had,  in  some  way,  been 
helped  definitely  by  the  Government. 

The  Case  of  Farmers 

In  the  most  recent  legislation  this  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  recognized  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent.  The  Government  has  spent  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  to  help  the  agrarian  in¬ 
terests.  The  nation  has,  therefore,  a  certain 
right,  admittedly,  to  draw  back  some  of  its 
favors  in  the  form  of  regulation  of  the 
farms.  The  nation  might,  therefore,  have 
imposed  some  burdens  on  the  farmers  and 
they  would  have  had  no  binding  complaint, 
because,  heretofore,  they  had  accepted  help 
from  the  nation.  Of  course,  the  regulation 
of  the  farmer  has  not  been  hurtful.  Rather, 
it  has  been  extremely  helpful.  Still,  if  the 
Government  had  decided  to  hurt  the  farmer, 
the  latter  could  not  have  complained. 

Regulation  of  Coal 

When  it  comes  to  coal,  a  different  situa¬ 
tion  has  to  be  confronted.  The  nation  has 
given  the  coal  operator  no  consideration. 
There  has  never  been  a  grant  of  any  gov¬ 
ernmental  protection.  The  nation  has  not 
even  sympathized  with  the  natural  and  arti¬ 
ficial  difficulties  of  the  coal  trade.  Instead, 
from  the  beginning  until  now,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  repressive.  It  has  stripped 
coal  of  every  power  to  defend  itself  against 
either  the  enemies  from  within  or  those 
from  without.  And,  having  thus  shorn  it, 
the  politicians  have  made  coal  the  prey, 
from  the  beginning,  of  every  man  who 
wanted  to  advance  himself  by  knocking 
down  somebody  or  something. 

When  the  nation  started  to  regulate  coal, 
therefore,  it  had  no  equity  in  the  industry 
on  which  it  could  cash.  It,  instead,  was 
under  a  moral  obligation  to  repay  the  in¬ 
dustry  for  the  past  abuses.  Instead  of  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  it  had  no  moral  equity  in 
coal  and  instead  of  recognizing  any  obliga¬ 
tion,  the  nation  started  to  be  studiously 
severe  and  even  crushing. 

The  farmers,  who  had  been  helped  finan¬ 
cially  and  physically  by  the  Government, 
were  given  a  price  which  is  without  parallel 
in  history.  The  farmers  were  well  treated. 

But  the  coal  trade,  which  has  been  op¬ 
pressed  and  abused,  was  allowed  a  price, 
which,  in  some  districts,  is  helow  those  rul¬ 
ing  for  ten  normal  years  and  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts  is  below  actual  current  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  If  this  is  not  class  legislation,  we 
do  not  know  what  is. 
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The  Growing  Peril  of  the  Domestic  Coal  User 

Reports  from  Widely  Scattered  Retail  Dealers  Prove  That  Receipts  Have  Decreased  and  Storage  Piles 
Are  Small— Bankruptcy  Threatens  the  Average  Yard  if  the  President’s  Prices  Apply  on  Stored  Coal 


Arc  the  retailer  and  tlic  householder  pre* 
pared  to  face  a  hard  winter  and  a  coal  car 
shortage?  What  are  the  facts? 

Everyone— .politicians  generally  and  the 
Council  of  Defense  for  Illinois  excepted— 
has  known  for  six  months  of  the  grave 
danger  that  the  coal  supply  would  not  be 
adequate.  The  retailers  have  heard  about 
it  in  detail. 

Everybody— especially  the  Council  of 
Defense  for  Illinois — has  heard  statements 
about  the  reassuring  increases  in  coal  pro¬ 
duction.  And  reports  have  been  elaborate 
—spread  studiously  by  the  carriers— show¬ 
ing  the  increased  efficiency  which  the  rad- 
roads  have  developed. 

These  two  vital  truths  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  has  been  a  substantial  gain  in  the 
amount  of  coal  moving  to  destination — some 
destinations.  But,  granting  that  coal  moved, 
who  got  it?  Did  the  railroads  take  it  for 
their  own  use?  Did  the  steam  users  get  it 
all?  Or,  have  the  householders  and  the 
retailers  played  squirrel  and  stocked  against 
the  coming  hard  winter  ?  What  are  the 
facts?  Where  has  the  coal  gone? 

Getting  the  Facts. 

We  wanted  to  know,  so  we  sent  out  a 
form  letter  to  about  500  dealers  scattered 
over  these  middle  western  states.  In  send¬ 
ing  out  the  letters,  we  picked  no  favorites. 
We  went  it  blind,  like  the  war  department 
did  when  it  chose  the  soldiers.  The  only 
thing  we  did  was  to  see  that  all  the  middle 
west  states  were  represented.  We  put  the 
little  dealer  in  with  the  big  that  the  list 
might  be  comprehensive.  We  mingled  the 
large  cities  and  the  cross  roads  towns. 

When  the  reports  began  to  come  in,  the 
editor  took  the  first  twenty-five  as  the  basis 
for  a  preliminary  inquiry.  Before  deciding 
to  make  public  any  report  on  the  returns 
from  so  few  yards  we  made  sure  that  they 
were  representative.  It  is  a  peculiar  coinci¬ 
dence  that  these  twenty-five  reports  cover 
three  different  sections  of  eight  states ;  the 
twenty-fifth  comes  from  the  ninth  state. 

Further,  these  reports  cover  a  wide  range 
of  activity.  The  smallest  yard  sending  a 
report  did  475  tons  of  business.  The  largest 
one  did  59,209  tons  of  business. 

Dealers  Short  of  Coal. 

These  twenty-five  reports  show  that,  in 
the  aggregate  these  retailers  received  be¬ 
tween  May  1  and  August  15,  1917,  125,217 
tons  of  all  kinds  of  domestic  coal.  They 
delivered  78,047  tons.  They  had  on  hand 
47,170  tons.  As  compared  zvith  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year,  receipts  shozv  a 
loss,  on  the  face,  of  280  tons  of  coal. 
Further  along  we  shall  show  that  the  loss 
is  far  greater.  What  we  want  to  emphasize 
here  is  that  the  retailer  has  received  the 
beneht  of  neither  the  larger  mine  output  nor 
the  greater  raikvay  efficiency. 

They  moved  to  the  householder,  however. 


14,724  tons  more  coal  this  year  than  last,  a 
gain  of  18.8  per  cent. 

They  have  in  storage  15,004  tons  less 
this  year  than  last,  a  loss  of  24.1  per  cent. 

This  all  means  that  the  increased  output 
has  gone  to  the  steam  users. 

However,  the  householders  have  taken 
more  coal.  But  they  moved  it  out  of  the 
storage  piles  of  the  retailers,  which  helped 
no  one,  rather  than  out  of  the  mines  of  the 
producers,  which  would  have  helped  every¬ 
one.  The  retailers  have  merely  relieved 
the  load  upon  their  delivery  equipment  next 
winter.  That  was  never  a  serious  point  of 
danger.  But  they  have  not  been  able  to  re¬ 
fill  their  storage  spaces.  Thus  the  peak 
load  has  not  been  taken  off  either  the  mine 
or  the  railroad.  And,  that  is  where  the  real 
danger  centers. 

The  Damaging  Figures 

The  figures  from  these  twenty-five  com¬ 
panies  show  that  between  May  1  and  August 
15,  1917,  they  received  125,217  tons  of  all 
kinds  of  domestic  coal.  They  shipped  on  to 
householders  78,047  tons.  They  had  on 
hand  on  August  15,47,170  ton?. 

For  the  corresponding  period  of  1916, 
they  received  125,497  tons.  They  sold  to 
householders  63,323  tons.  They  had  on 
hand  on  August  15th,  47,170  tons. 

There  is  something  ominous  in  these  fig¬ 
ures.  They  are  gathered  from  nine  states 
over  which  the  cold  weather  of  last  spring 
zvas  prolonged.  They  include  the  business 
done  in  the  month  of  May.  One  dealer 
after  another,  in  a  note  to  the  editor  of  The 
Black  Diamond,  says,  in  substance: 

“I  am  responding  exactly  to  the  data 
which  you  ask  for.  But,  since  you  want  to 
get  at  the  amount  of  coal  which  is  in  stor¬ 
age  against  next  winter,  /  want  to  warn 
you  that  these  figures  will  not  give  you 
accurately  that  information.  They  include 
my  receipts  for  the  month  of  May  and  these 
are  offset  by  my  shipments  for  that  month. 
But,  every  pound  I  received  in  May  zvent 
out  so  soon  as  I  got  it  and  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  every  pound  of  it  went  directly 
into  consumption.  The  figures  cover  a 
period  of  three  and  a  half  months.  Fully 
one-fourth  of  the  coal  shown  in  those  fig¬ 
ures  has  already  been  burned.  Therefore, 
the  shortage  is  much  greater  than  my  fig¬ 
ures  indicate.” 

If  we  correct  the  figures  as  indicated,  the 
shortage  is  31,584  tons  instead  of  280  tons, 
and  the  amount  in  household  storage  is 
30,870  tona  instead  of  the  indicated  62,174 
tons. 

Unequal  Distribution. 

Another  very  striking  fact  is  that  the  big 
gains  in  storage  were  made  in  cities  close 
to  the  mines  which  are  never  in  danger. 
These  gains  were  offset  by  losses  in  cities 
further  away  from  the  mines,  which  arc 
always  in  danger. 

This  is  easily  explained.  The  mines  were 
struggling  to  get  greater  running  time,  and 
hence  to  produce  more  coal  regardless  of  a 
growing  distress  for  cars.  The  demand  was 
equal  from  all  points.  They  could  select 
a  market.  They  chose  to  ship  their  coal 


to  the  nearest  market  that  the  cars  might 
come  back  sooner.  The  points  farthest 
from  the  mines  wanted  coal  but  to  supply 
them  would  involve  sending  cars  over  long 
hauls  with  no  assurance  they  would  be 
returned.  That,  however,  is  only  part  of 
the  truth.  The  whole  of  it  does  not  properly 
enter  this  particular  article. 

The  fact  remains,  though  that  the  more 
distant  consumers  got  less  coal  than  usual 
even  though,  when  winter  comes,  their 
danger  of  famine  will  be  the  greatest.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  state  of 
Michigan.  It  has  been  known  that  it  was  in 
danger.  The  Peabody  Committee  has  seen 
to  it  that  its  needs  were  met. 

Some  Dealers  Give  Up. 

The  first  mail  brought  in  three  letters 
not  included  in  this  tabulation.  They  came 
from  retailers  who  formerly  sold  coal  as  a 
sideline.  Due  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
coal ;  the  political  agitation  against  coal 
men ;  and  the  danger  of  losing  money  as  the 
result  of  governmental  price  reduction, 
these  three  concerns  have  retired  from  the 
business.  That  is,  practically  one-tenth  of 
the  retailers  had  given  up  the  job  in  disgust. 

The  striking  thing  in  this  statement  is  not 
the  fact  that  the  dealers  are  disheartened, 
but  the  fact  that  all  of  them  were  in  dis¬ 
tricts  remote  from  the  mines.  Last  year 
they  all  had  some  coal  in  storage.  Last  year 
they  all  had  sold  some  coal  to  the  house¬ 
holder.  This  year  they  did  not  sell  or  store 
a  pound.  Thus  the  shortage  grows. 

The  Dealers’  Financial  Status. 

The  revealed  financial  status  of  the  retail 
dealer  is  interesting  and  ominous.  In  May 
and  June  he  bought  coal  at  the  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $4  to  $6  a  ton  at  the  mines.  After 
the  Peabody-Lane  conference,  they  bought 
coal  at  $3  to  $3.50.  The  President’s  prices 
range  from  $2  to  $2.50.  All  the  coal 
in  storage  was  bought  prior  to  August  15. 
The  President’s  prices  did  not  become  ef¬ 
fective  until  August  20.  Thus  the  storage 
coal  cost  the  retailers  vastly  more  than  the 
President’s  mine  prices. 

Some  of  the  retail  dealers  supply  us  with 
detailed  figures  showing  their  loss.  Others 
merely  indicate  what  those  will  amount  to. 
Using  both  bases,  we  conclude  that  the 
average  loss  to  the  retailer  on  his  storage 
coal — if  that  coal  is  resold  at  the  Wilson 
prices — is  $1.50  a  ton. 

These  twenty-five  dealers  had  in  storage, 
on  August  15,  a  grand  total  of  47,170  tons 
of  coal  which  stands  them'  a  gross_loss,  on 
the  Wilson  price  basis,  of  $70,755.  This 
means  an  average  loss  of  $2,830. 

We  have  gone  over  the  list  of  reporting 
dealers.  We  feel  safe  in  saying  that  three 
of  them  made  that  much  profit  last  year. 
There  is  a  fourth  which  may  have  made  that 
much.  The  other  twenty-one,  we  are  sure 
made  no  such  amount.  We  know  it  to  be 
a  fact  that  over  half  of  the  dealers  reporting 
have  not  made  that  much  profit  in  the  last 
three  years.  If  these  dealers,  therefore,  are 
asked  to  pocket  that  average  loss  it  will 
mean  wholesale  bankruptcy  of  the  retail 
coal  yards. 
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The  Futile  Search  for  a  Basic  Cost  of  Coal 


•  'I 

'One  clay  recently  an  editorial  writer  for  a 
Chicago  daily  newspaper  called  on  the  telephcuie 
to  say : 

“I  want  to  write  an  editorial  on  coal  prices, 
and  I  want  to  see  what  you  have  to  say  in 
justification  of  them.  That  is,  I  want  to  know 
what  you  say  has  been  the  increase  in  cost  of 
production. 

“Our  managing  editor  has  told  me  that  the 
increase  in  wages  of  miners  amounts  to  sixteen 
or  seventeen  cents.  The  increase  in  cost  of 
supplies  amounts,  about,  to  another  ten  cents. 
This  makes  a  total  increase  in  cost  of  production, 
as  he  sees  it,  of  about  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
seven  cents.  The  prices,  however,  have  risen 
far  more  than  that  cost  would  indicate.  We  would 
like  to  know  what  your  figures  on  cost  are.” 

His  effort  was  a  common  one.  Nearly  everyone 
who  tackles  a  new  subject  like  coal  wants  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  uniform  or  fixed  cost  of  production  and 
proceed  from  that  point  to  make  their  argument. 

We  did  not  answer  directly,  but  suggested  that 
there  was  one  important  question  that  he  didn’t 
ask;  we  were  surprised  at  the  omission.  That 
was :  How  can  a  strange  man  and  a  strange 
woman  meet  on  the  street,  go  instantly  to  a  min¬ 
ister  and  get  married,  and  then  ,  work  out  a 
scheme  by  which  they  could  live  happily  ever 
afterwards? 

He  replied  there  was  so  many  elements  in 
human  nature  to  consider  that  the  question  was 
silly,  besides  it  was  irrelevant.  About  that  we 
were  not  so  sure,  seeing  there  are  6,000  mines, 
several  thousand  managers,  and  nearly  2,000,000 
miners.  Surely  the  human  element  invades  a 
little  to  influence  the  cost. 

However,  since  he  raised  an  objection,  we  asked 
him  another  question  which  was  more  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  his  own,  namely: 

“How  much  does  it  cost  per  copy  to  produce 
a  newspaper  or  magazine?” 

He  answered  immediately  that  that  depended 
entirely  upon  the  number  of  pages  printed  per 
copy;  the  number  of  copies  published;  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  cost  of  paper  involved  and  the  cost  of 
contents.  “Still,”  he  said,  “that  question  has’ 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  coal.” 

We  reminded  him  that  he  left  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  the  fact  that  similar  variations  enter 
the  cost  of  getting  coal.  The  cost  of  producing 
coal  depends  upon  such  variables  as  the  depths 
of  the  shaft,  the  cost  of  sinking  the  shaft,  the 
number  of  tons  produced  per  day,  the  number 
of  days  worked  per  week  or  per  month,  the 
character  of  the  overburden,  the  conditions  in¬ 


Editor  The  Black  Diamond: 

We  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  recent  proclamations  of  the 
President  fixing  prices  and  jobbing  commissions. 
We  know  that  your  opinion  would  be  of  interest 
to  other  members  of  the  coal  trade,  and  would  like 
to  see  a  discussion  of  the  question  in  an  early 
issue. 

Paragraph  two  of  the  President’s  proclamation 
of  August  23  reads  as  follows  :  “For  the  buying 
and  selling  of  bituminous  coal,  a  jobber  shall  not 
add  to  his  purchase  price  a  gross  margin  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  fifteen  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  *  *  *” 
The  sixteenth  paragraph  of  section  25  of  the 
food  survey  law  provides  that  “the  maximum 
prices  so  fixed  and  published  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  as  invalidating  any  contract  in  which  prices 
are  fixed  and  made  in  good  faith  prior  to  the 
establishment  and  publication  of  maximum  prices 
liy  the  commission.” 

We  have  a  selling  arrangement  with  an  operator 
whereby  the  coal  produced  by  this  operator  is 
invoiced  to  us  at  his  list  price,  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  that  we  shall  deduct  in  remitting  twenty- 
five  cents  per  ton  from  the  invoice  price.  We 
sell  to  the  dealer  trade  in  our  territory  at  the 
same  list  price  as  the  operator,  who  also  works 
the  territory  with  his  salesmen.  Since  the  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  President  of  prices,  we  have 
been  advised  by  this  operator  that  he  will  invoice 
to  US  on  the  same  basis  as  formerly,  on  the 
basis  of  the  President’s  mine  price  on  his  coal, 
allowing  us  to  deduct  twenty-five  cents  per  ton 
from  his  invoice  price  in  remitting,  as  formerly. 

The  question  arises,  inasmuch  as  we  actually 
buy  and  sell  this  coal,  are  we  not  violating  the 
paragraph  two  of  the  President’s  proclamation. 


side  the  mines,  the  quality  of  workers  employed 
and  their  disposition  to  work.  We  indicated  that 
possibly  the  cost  of  production  in  coal  mines 
varied  quite  as  much  as  the  cost  of  production  of 
a  newspaper.  And,  it  depends  upon  some  of 
the  same  essential  basic  elements,  namely,  the 
volume  of  business  done,  and  so  on. 

In  a  word,  our  statement  was  that  we  do  not 
know  what  it  costs  to  produce  coal.  Further, 
we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  man  in  America 
who  can  answer  that  question. 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  possible  way 
of  figuring  the  cost  of  production  this  year,  as 
compared  with  that  of  last  year.  In  fact,  we 
know  the  costs  are  not  comparable  unless  iden¬ 
tical  conditions  surround  the  cost  of  last  year 
and  this.  Incidentally,  that  is  precisely  the  state¬ 
ment  which  we  make  now  to  the  government 
officials  and  to  all  others  who  are  trying  to  reach 
a  fixed  conclusion  upon  that  impossibly  varying 
item. 

We  do  not  believe,  in  fact,  that  it  is  possible 
now,  or  ever  will  be,  to  arrive  at  an  average  cost 
of  production  until  after  the  coal  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  and  the  total  cost  paid  and  studied.  Fur¬ 
ther,  because  of  the  queer  conditions  which  exist 
this  year,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  production*  accurately  within 
fifty  cents  a  ton. 

Take,  for  example,  the  mines  in  some  fields  in 
Indiana.  The  roof  there  is  of  slate  with  checker 
lines  through  it,  filled  with  lime.  Moisture  is 
constantly  dripping  from  the  overlying  strata. 
This  slacks  the  limey  and  thus  destroys  the 
binder  between  the  pieces  of  slate  which  com¬ 
prise  the  roof.  If  these  mines  are  worked  a 
little  every  day,  or  if  roof  support  gangs  are 
constantly  employed,  it  is  nossible  to  support  these 
roofs  and  prevent  them  from  falling.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  these  mines  be  idle  for  a  day  or  two,  the 
roof  falls  in  great  sections  and  it  costs  a  small 
fortune  to  clean  up  before  work  can  be  resumed. 

The  difiference  between  the  cost  of  production 
in  that  mine,  when  worked  steadily  and  when  if 
only  worked  part  of  the  time,  is  so  great  it  is 
awfully  hard  to  figure  even  a  fair  average.  In 
fact,  it  is  practically  impossible. 

Central  Illinois  recently  supplied  another  curi¬ 
ous  example  of  the  variability  of  costs.  The 
operators  had  before  them  the  records  of  July 
costs.  They  supposed  these  would  not  change 
much  during  August.  Of  a  sudden,  however, 
the  miners  decided  to  strike.  The  operators  had 
no  opportunity,  before  the  strike  was  declared,  to 
prepare  for  the  shutdown.  Costs,  therefore,  went 
up  on  two  accounts : 


forbidding  jobbers  to  sell  at  more  than  fifteen 
cents  a  ton  margin,  or  can  we  consider  that 
we  are  not  violating  it  under  the  provisions  of 
the  food  survey  law,  that  prior  contracts  shall 
hold  good? 

If  we  are  violating  the  President’s  order  and 
wish  to  conform  to  it,  we  will  be  underselling 
the  operator  by  ten  cents  a  ton,  or  else  we  shall 
have  to  ask  him  to  repudiate  his  contract  with 
us  and  allow  us  but  fifteen  cents  a  ton,  in  which 
case  we  will  be  the  loser,  the  operator  will  be 
the  gainer,  and  the  dear  public  will  not  be  bene¬ 
fited  in  any  way. 

For  various  reasons  we  do  not  care  to  have 
our  name  given,  but  you  may  publish  the  letter 
otherwise  if  you  choose.  You  certainly  have  been 
giving  some  good  dope  in  your  columns  this 
summer. 

Answer :  The  question  you  raise  is  hard  to 
answer  because  of  the  extreme  uncertainty  as  to 
what  interpretation  would  be  put  upon  this  very 
proposal  if  it  were  submitted  by  you  to  Dr. 
Garfield,  and  if  it  were  turned  over,  by  him — as 
it  would  be— to  some  subordinate  or  associate  for 
decision.  We  venture  our  opinion  with  many 
misgivings  that  what  we  say  may  differ  from 
the  opinions  given  by  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  coal  and  who  may  be  none  too  familiar 
with  the  law.  Even  so,  we  venture  to  suggest : 

Since  a  contract  is  involved,  the  law  governing 
contracts  would,  ordinarily,  apply.  If  the  old 
contract  had  remained  in  force,  upon  which  both 
you  and  the  producer  had  a  right  to  insist,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  old  commission  allowance 
of  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  would  likewise  have 
stood. 

But  the  producer  showed  a  greater  spirit  of 


First,  because  the  mine  was  closed  down  while 
overhead  expense  went  on  just  the  same;  and. 

Second,  because  the  mine,  not  prepared  for  a 
shutdown,  destroys  itself  that  much  more  rapidly 

Costs  under  one  condition  vary  so  much  from 
costs  under  another  it  is  impossible  to  arrive, 
ahead  of  time,  at  any  one  cost  which  will  be 
representative.  One  day  a  coal  mine  works  forty- 
five  minutes.  The  next  day  it  works  eight 
hours.  One  day  it  gets  out  100  tons  of  coal. 
The  next  day  it  gets  out  1,000.  The  gross  costs, 
however,  on  the  two  days  are  relatively  the  same. 
Cost  of  production  per  ton  on  one  day  is  a 
way  up  because  the  total  cost  has  to  be  divided 
by  a  small  number  of  tons  produced,  the  cost 
per -ton  the  next  day  is  away  down  because  the 
gross  cost  is  divided  among  a  large  number  of 
units  produced. 

How  is  it  going  to  be  possible  to  figure,  under 
such  conditions,  on  an  average  cost  which  is 
going  to  be  representative?  Particularly  how, 
without  knowing  the  amount  of  time  worked, 
and  how,  without  knowing  how  much  coal  is 
produced  in  that  period,  is  it  going  to  be  possible 
to  figure  on  an  average  cost  which  will  become 
anywhere  near  being  representative? 

We  have  said  nothing  here  about  the  variabil¬ 
ity  as  between  mines.  It  is  known  that  costs 
vary  as  much  as  $2.00  a  ton  in  mines  of  different 
characters.  How,  when  that  is  true,  is  it  possible 
to  arrive  at  anything  like  an  avera*  cost  which 
will  be  representative  of  all  mines'  and  fair  to 
those  who  buy  coal  of  many  kinds  for  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  uses? 

We  are  not  saying  these  things  for  the  purpose 
of  clouding  the  issue  or  to  muddy  the  water. 
All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  do  not  believe  that  cost  plus  a  profit  is  the 
proper  basis  for  coal  prices  this  year.  On  the 
contrary,  we  must  have  sort  of  a  guess  price. 
That  guess  price  will  have  to  be  liberal  enough 
to  cover  all  shades  of  conditions. 

England  solved  the  same  problem  by  allowing 
the  operators  a  price  that  was  a  dollar  a  ton 
higher  than  the  average  price  for  the  three 
years  period  prior  to  the  war.  They  found, 
after  a  few  months,  that  this  wasn’t  enough  to 
cover  the  increasing  cost  of  doing  business,  so 
they  allowed  the  operators  a  price  that  was  $1.50 
a  ton  higher  than  the  average  for  the  same 
three  years  period.  Great  Britain  did  this  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  fact  that  for  ten  years  prior 
to  the  war  the  price  of  coal  at  the  pit  mouth 
in  England  was,  on  the  average,  two  and  a 
quarter  times  the  price  of  coal  at  the  pit 
mouth  in  America. 


Contracts? 

patriotism  than  is  common  when  he  voluntarily 
waived  the  higher  price  called  for  on  the  contract 
and  changed  the  essential  terms — the  selling  price 
of  his  coal — to  meet  the  suggestions  of  President 
Wilson. 

In  law,  to  alter  any  term  or  condition  of  a 
contract  is  the  same  as  to  cancel  and  destroy  the 
document  itself.  This  means  that,  when  you 
consented  to  the  change  in  price,  the  old  contract 
was  torn  up  and  a  new  one  was  entered  into. 

And  the  new  contract  takes  the  date  of  the  new 
understanding  as  to  terms. 

It  is  the  same,  then,  as  though  you  had  no 
contract  at  all,  but  had  entered  a  new  one  on  a 
date  subsequent  to  the  President’s  price  proclama¬ 
tion.  When  the  operator  drew  this  new  contract, 
he  recognized  the  President’s  price.  That  makes 
the  new  contract  conform  to  the  new  law  of  the 
land.  Having  complied  with  the  law  in  the  matter 
of  his  selling  price,  it  is  beyond  his  powers  or 
yours  to  set  aside  that  law  as  respects  your  com¬ 
missions.  You  and  he  may  agree  to  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  twenty-five  cents.  But,  that  does  not  and 
cannot  set  aside  the  law  on  that  question  which 
says  that  you  shall  have  a  maximum  commission 
of  fifteen  cents. 

Since  in  fact — that  you  consider  it  a  change 
in  an  old  contract  does  not  matter — a  new  con¬ 
tract  has  been  entered  into  and  since  that  new 
contract  must  conform  to  the  law.  we  do  not 
see  how  you  can  charge  a  commission  of  more 
than  fifteen  cents. 

lawyer  might  decide  differently.  .\  politician 
may  decide  in  a  way  which  would  overrule  both 
us  and  the  lawyers.  Still,  the  foregoing  is  our 
oninion.  It  is  well  for  you  to  keep  in  mind  that 
Dr.  Garfield  is  a  lawyer  and  a  good  one. 
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Washington,  D.  C., 

For  purposes  of  the  Federal  1  rade  Commis¬ 
sion’s  report,  schedules  were  obtained  from  each 
of  the  113  retail  coal  dealers  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  from  each  of  three  wholesalers.  For 
purposes  of  comparison  data  were  re(iuired  cov¬ 
ering  each  dealer’s  supply  for  the  first  five 
months  of  the  calendar  year  1‘JIC,  and  for  the 
same  period  of  1917,  while  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
puting  margins  data  were  secured  showing  the 
cost  per  ton  of  each  dealer’s  supply  for  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  1917. 

Comparative  data  were  available  for  105  of  the 
113  dealers  of  Washington,  covering  over  ninety- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  total  supply  received  in  the 
first  hve  months  of  1917  and  the  same  period 
of  1910.  . 

The  total  increase  in  the  supply  of  anthracite 
coal  for  these  105  dealers  was  30,720  gross  tons 
(.fifteen  per  cent)  greater  in  1917  than  in 
Forty-two  dealers  handle  bituminous  coal.  Of 
these  forty-two  dealers,  thirty-eight  furnished 
comparative  data  covering  ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
the  bituminous  coal  handled  by  Washington  re¬ 
tailers.  The  schedules  of  these  thirty-eight  deal¬ 
ers  showed  that  their  supply  was  13,303  tons  (nine 
per  cent)  greater  during  the  first  five  months 
of  1917  than  for  the  same  period  of  1916. 

These  figures  show  that  there  were  no  grounds 
for  any  claim  of  actual  shortage  in  the  retailers’ 
supply  of  either  anthracite  or  bituminous  coal  in 
Washington  during  the  first  five  months  of  1917. 

For  clearness  and  convenience,  further  discus¬ 
sion  of  the -retail  situation  is  separated,  each 
branch  of  the  trade,  anthracite  and  bituminous, 
being  handled  separately. 

The  function  of  distributing  anthracite  coal  in 
Washington  is  carried  on  by  two  distinct  classes 
of  dealers— wholesalers,  who  own  or  lease  storage 
facilities  and  sell  only  to  retailers,  and  retailers 
proper,  who  sell  only  to  consumers  and  make 
delivery  of  the  coal  to  the  consumer’s  bin.  Whole¬ 
salers  own  no  teams  or  trucks  for  local  delivery. 
Their  function  is  purely  that  of  middlemen  sup¬ 
plying  storage  facilities  and  selling  in  small 
quantities  at  wholesale  prices  to  the  large  number 
of  small  retail  dealers  who  have  little  or  no 
storage  facilities  of  their  own. 

Wholesalers— The  three  wholesalers  as  a  group 
received  75,290  gross  tons  of  anthracite  during 
the  first  five  months  of  1917.  This  was  21,507 
gross  tons  (twenty-eight  per  cent)  more  than  was 
received  during  the  same  period  of  1916. 

In  both  1916  and  1917,  practically  sixty-seven 
per  cent  of  the  coal  handled  by  the  wholesalers 
came  from  the  mines  of  companies  affiliated  with 
the  anthracite-carrying  railroads. 

The  margins  (difference  between  cost  per  ton 
to  wholesaler  and  price  to  the  retailer)  realized 
by  wholesalers  for  the  month  of  May  were,  for 
egg,  stove  and  chestnut,  thirty  to  fifty  cents  per 
ton,  and  for  pea,  twenty-five  to  forty-six  cents 
per  ton.  These  margins  must  supply  the  cost  of 
maintaining  and  operating  the  wholesaler’s  pocket, 
the  loss  due  to  breaking  down  of  coal  to  smaller 
sizes  and  dust  removed  by  screening,  and  the 
wholesaler’s  profit. 

Retailers— Owing  to  the  fact  that  practical  y 
half  of  the  113  dealers  of  Washington  handle 
very  small  tonnage  and  keep  incomplete  records, 
it  was  found  that  comparable  data  could  be  tabu¬ 
lated  for  but  sixty-one  dealers.  These  sixty-one 
dealers,  however,  handle  oyer  ninety  per  cent  of 
all  coal  consumed  in  Washington.  Practically  all 
of  the  small  dealers  omitted  in  the  tabulation  have 
little  or  no  storage  facilities  of  their  own,  pur- 
chase  entirely  from  wholesalers  or  from  other 
retailers  in  small  lots,  and  peddle  the  coal  out, 
in  many  cases,  by  the  bushel. 

Of  the  dealers  whose  data  were  complete  and 
comparable,  forty  per  cent  buy  all  of  their  coal 
outside  of  Washington,  twenty-five  per  cent  buy 
a  part  outside  - and  a  part  from  Washington 
wholesalers,  while  thirty-five  per  cent  buy  wholly 
from  Wasliington  wholesalers  or  from  other 

retailers.  r  i  • 

The  total  increase  in  the  supply  of  anthracite 
coal  received  by  all  dealers,  as  stated  above,  was 
30,728  gross  tons  (fifteen  per  cent)  greater  in 
1917  than  in  1916.  Sixty  per  cent  of  all  the  coal 
consumed  in  the  city  is  handled  by  the  fifteen 
largest  dealers.  Two  of  these  fifteen  dealers  re¬ 
ceive  one-third  of  the  total  increase  of  30,728  tons 
above.  Of  the  group  of  sixty-one  dealers  forty- 
four  show  increases  in  their  tonnages  handled 
bearing  from  ten  tons  to  4,899  each,  lepre- 
senting  increases  of  from  less  than  one  per-cent 
to  204  per  cent  for  each  dealer.  The  remaining 
seventeen  dealers  show  decreases  of  from  three 
tons  to  2,154  tons,  representing  decreases  of  fpm 
less  than  one  per  cent  to  54.7  per  cent  for  various 
dealers. 
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The  existence  of  such  faulty  and  inequitable 
distribution,  as  shown  for  Washington  dealers,  is 
a  bad  feature  of  the  market  in  times  of  panic 
demand  on  the  part  of  consumers,  such  as  the 
coal  trade  of  tlie  country  has  just  passed  through. 
Failure  of  normal  supply  to  some  dealers  means 
loss  of  custom  to  their  more  fortunate  competi¬ 
tors,  who,  liecause  of  good  credit  and  business 
standing,  or  liy  favoritism,  obtain  tonnages  up 
to  200  per  cent  greater  than  their  receipts  for 
the  previous  year. 

Moderate  increases  and  decreases  in  the  supply 
of  various  dealers  are  to  be  expected,  as  the 
production  of  anthracite  during  the  period  con¬ 
sidered  in  1917  has  been  greater  than  for  the 
same  period  of  1916.  Such  increases  as  shown 
for  several  Washington  dealers,  however,  are 
rendered  possible  only  by  the  withdrawal  of  a 
like  tonnage  from  some  other  market  to  supply 
the  favored  dealers.  Such  practices  are  not  to 
be  defended  at  any  time,  and  least  of  all  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  all-important  rneans  of 
meeting  the  unusual  consumer  demand  is  by  the 
fairest  possible  territorial  distribution  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  as  it  is  mined. 

On  April  1,  1917,  the  total  stock  of  anthracite 
in  the  yards  of  Washington  dealers  was  16,653 
gross  tons.  On  June  1,  the  stock  in  the  yards 
of  dealers  had  increased  to  26,612  gross  tons, 
an  increase  of  practically  60.3  per  cent.  This  in¬ 
crease  indicates  that  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
by  Washington  consumers  for  immediate  delivery 
of  coal  has  not  been  as  great  as  it  has  been  in 
many  other  cities  where  dealers  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  build  up  any  reserve  supplies  whatever 
during  the  two  months  considered. 

The  retail  prices  of  Washington  dealers  for 
May,  1917,  varied  widely  between  the  large  pd 
small  dealers,  as  shown  below,  the  highest  prices 
being  charged  by  the  larger  dealers  who  have 
their  own  storage  facilities  and  the  lowest  prices 
being  charged  by  the  smaller  dealers. 

The  ranges  of  May  prices  by  sizes  were : 


t-gg 
■Stove 
Nut  , 
I’ea 


$7.15@8.50 

8.00@8.75 

8.00@8.90 

5.75@7.85 


There  were  wide  variations  between  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  different  dealers.  (By  margin  is  meant 
the  difference  between  the  cost  per  ton  to  the 
retailer  and  the  price  charged  the  consumer.) 
The  largest  margins  were  realized  by  the  larger 
dealers.  These  higher  margins  were  partially 
due  to  lower  cost  per  ton  of  coal  to  the  dealer, 
but  mainly  to  the  higher  prices  charged,  as  indi¬ 
cated  above.  The  range  in  margins  for  each  size 
of  coal  in  May  was  as  follows: 


Egg  - 
Stove 
Nut  . 
Pea  . 


$1.05@2.75 

.75@2.85 

.70@2.90 

.80@2.83 


The  larger  dealers,  therefore,  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  margins  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  ton 
greater  than  those  of  the  smaller  deale^,  who 
do  not  have  storage  facilities.  Such  a  difference 
is  an  exorbitant  charge  for  the  service  of  pur¬ 
chasing  and  storing  coal.  This  function  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  smaller  dealer  by  the  wholesaler, 
whose  margin,  including  a  profit,  in  no  case  ex¬ 
ceeded  fifty  cents  per  ton  in  the  month  of  May. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  all  dealers  to  re¬ 
duce  their  margins  to  the  level  of  the  lowest 
margins  in  the  table  above,  for  they  evidently  do 
not  cover  the  cost  of  handling  the  coal,  but  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  regards  such  margins 
as  $2.75  to  $2.90  per  ton,  which  were  realized 
on  each  ton  of  egg,  stove  and  nut  coal  handled 
by  one  dealer  in  the  month  of  May,  as  exorbi¬ 
tant  and  wholly  unjustified. 

This  dealer  estimates  his  costs  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  at  $1.50  per  ton.  The  above  margins,  there¬ 
fore,  yielded  net  profits  of  from  $1.25  to  $1.35 
per  ton  for  the  month  of  May.  Such  margins 
and  profits  are  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  the  public,  and  should  be  promptly 
reduced  to  a  figure  that  will  yield  a  moderate 
and  reasonable  return. 

In  New  York  City  the  dealers,  who  are  the 
controlling  factors  of  the  market,  regarded  twen¬ 
ty-five  cents  per  ton  as  a  fair  and  reasonable 
return  in  the  past,  while  an  additional  ten  cents 
per  ton  is  regarded  as  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  additional  difficulties  of  management  at 
tlie  present  time. 

Only  forty-two  of  Washington’s  113  retail  deal¬ 
ers  handled  bituminous  coal  during  the  first  five 
months  of  1917.  For  thirty-eight  of  these  forty- 
two  dealers,  complete  data  werJ  available  for 
purposes  of  comparison. 

The  total  supply  received  by  these  thirty-eight 
dealers  during  the  first  five  months  of  1917  was 
13,303  gross  tons  (nine  per  cent)  greater  than 


in  the  same  period  of  1916.  Of  the  thirty-eight 
dealers,  twenty  showed  increases  in  tonnage  han¬ 
dled  totaling  31,900  for  1917,  eighty-five  per  cent 
of  which  increase  was  received  by  five  dealers. 
The  remaining  dealers  reported  their  receipts  to 
be  18,500  tons  less,  of  which  decrease  ninety 
per  cent  appeared  in  the  tonnage  handled  by 
four  dealers. 

The  stock  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  hands  of 
retailers  increased  from  3,435  gross  tons  on  April 
1  to  7,320  tons  on  June  1,  an  increase  of  113.1 
per  cent  during  April  and  May,  showing  tliat 
the  consumers  of  bituminous  were  not  demand¬ 
ing  its  delivery  faster  than  the  retailers’  supply 
was  received. 

The  margins  generally  realized  on  bituminous 
coal  during  the  month  of  May  ranged  from  $1.00 
to  $1.80  per  ton.  The  extreme  range,  however, 
was  much  greater  than  this,  varying  from  a  loss 
of  $2.19  on  contracts  to  a  clear  margin  of  $5.00 
realized  on  a  small  amount  of  cannel  coal  by 
one  company. 

Excluding  contracts  and  considering  only  sales 
at  current  prices,  the  highest  margins  of  the 
eleven  highest  margin  dealers  are  shown  below : 


Per  Ton 

Cannel  . $5.00 

Tyson  .  3.96 

Not  classified  .  2.00 

Georges  Creek  .  2.63 

Jenner  .  2.95 

Consolidation  Big  Vein .  2.85 

Georges  Creek  .  2.68 

Georges  Creek  .  2.65 

Not  classified  . - .  2.78 

Jenner  .  2.04 

New  River  .  2.52 


Here  again,  as  in  anthracite,  the  highest  mar¬ 
gins  were  generally  realized  by  the  largest  com¬ 
panies.  The  smallest  companies  do  not  handle 
bituminous  coal  at  all.  In  fact,  only  forty-two 
of  the  total  of  113  dealers  report  this  business. 

All  margins  shown  above  are  regarded  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  as  being  inordinately 
high  for  bituminous  coal.  With  this  total  ton¬ 
nage  handled  by  most  dealers  in  1917  as  large 
or  larger  than  normal,  such  margins  yield  ex¬ 
cessive  returns  for  service  rendered  and  should 
be  reduced. 


Coal  Men  Encouraged 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  6. — (Special  Tele¬ 
gram.) — Coal  operators  here  are  somewhat  en¬ 
couraged  by  that  portion  of  Dr.  Garfield’s  state¬ 
ment  which  sets  forth  that  the  prices  fixed  are 
provisional  and  that  the  food  administration  will 
examine  all  applications  for  revision  of  prices 
accompanied  by  cost  statements  presented  in 
writing,  etc. 

About  thirty  delegates  representing  as  many 
districts  and  spread  over  twelve  states  have  al¬ 
ready  filed  with  Dr.  aGrfield  statistics  on  cost 
of  production  along  the  lines  suggested  by  him 
and  they  appear  to  be  confident  that  if  Dr. 
Garfield  will  examine  this  data  there  will  be  no 
doubt  that  he  will  recommend  to  the  President  a 
revision  upward  of  the  entire  scale  of  prices 
proclaimed  by  the  President. 

Who  Dr.  Garfield’s  advisers  are  to  be  has  not 
developed.  The  hope  is  expressed  in  all  circles 
here  he  will  avail  himself  of  the  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  services  of  Chairman  Peabody  and  other 
members  of  the  Coal  Production  Committee. 

However,  Dr.  Garfield  is  an  Ohio  man  and  so 
is  Commissioner  Culver  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  although  the  latter  was  appointed  to 
his  present  position  from  Minnesota.  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  following 
the  publication  of  his  statement,  held  an  extended 
conference  with  Commissioner  Colver. 


Coal  at  Duluth 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  5. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — According  to  figures  compiled  by 
the  Tomlinson  Company,  the  coal  tonnage  re¬ 
ceived  at  Duluth-Superior  to  and  including  Aug- 


■  r 

Bitura.  Anthracite  Bitum. 


list  31,  is  as  fgllows : 

, - 1916 

Anthracite 


Northwestern  . 174,323 

Berwind  . 

Pittsburgh  . 189,947 

Superior  C.  &  D . 

Boston  .  21,503 

Carnegie  .  64,130 

Hanna  .  61,490 

Island  Creek .  20,793 

Clarkson  .  20,223 

Northern  .  22,464 

Zenith  Furnace . 

Reading  .  76,378 

Corporation  . 

Reiss  .  76,984 

Pitts.  &  Ash . 

T.ehigh  .  45,596 


773,831 


629,692  246,594  649,104 

190,579  285,958 

572,609  117,546  335.703 

.  29,350  130,158 

184,293  26,397  96,117 

718,536  75,002  456,752 

507,230  102,627  200,355 

107,918  67,179 

224,086  6,040  104,853 

258,568  42,164  244,245 

297,345  294,498 

193,766  36,156  77,735 

664,477  777,926 

266,159  86,124  349,690 

96,763  105,542 

.  111,427  . 


4,912,021  939,427  4,175,815 
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Kentucky-Tennessee  Mines  Closed  by  Strike 


Knoxville,  Tenn.,  September  6. —  {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — On  top  of  the  confusion  caused 
by  the  fixing  of  prices  by  the  government,  Jellico, 
Harlan.  Middlesboro  and  Coal  Creek  fields  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  are  tied  up  practically 
completely  by  the  strike  which  went  into  effect 
several  weeks  ago. 

The  whole  move  of  the  miners  was  for  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  union,  their  demands  for  a  ‘living 
wage”  being  a  pretext.  Operators  positively  re¬ 
fused  to  meet  with  the  miners  to  discuss  recogni¬ 
tion  and  state  they  will  not  consider  the  matter. 

So  far,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wisconsin 
Steel  Company,  at  Benham,  Ky..  no  attempts  have 
been  made  to  open  the  mines,  both  sides  playing 
a  waiting  game.  At  Benham  it  is  said  that  about 
150  men  are  at  work.  While  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Garfield  has  been  called  to  conditions  in  this 
field,  no  action  has  been  taken  by  him,  although 
it  is  believed  that  as  soon  as  he  gets  a  line  on 
things  he  will  do  something  in  the  matter.  In 
the  meantime,  the  trade  served  by  this  field  is 
living  on  a  dangerously  small  margin  of  coal, 
and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  some  plants  have 
to  shut  down. 


Operators  here  are  attempting  to  secure  coal 
from  other  fields  for  their  customers,  especially 
those  heretofore  entirly  dependent  on  this  field, 
but  are  meeting  with  only  limited  success.  What 
coal  is  being  received  is  from  other  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  fields,  also  from  southwest  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Even  with  a  settlement  of  the  strike,  the  coming 
of  fall  and  winter  is  viewed  with  the  certainty 
of  trouble  in  keeping  industries  going,  it  being 
impossible  at  a  later  date  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  shipment  during  the  highly  valuable  sum¬ 
mer  time. 

Chief  Mechanical  Engineer  Hood  of  the  United 
State  Bureau  of  Mines,  who  is  touring  Tennessee 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau,  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  the  Tennessee  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation  and  National  Association  of  Stationary 
Engineers  said : 

“Somebody  is  going  cold  this  winter.” 

Mr.  Hood  stated  in  his  address  here  that  the 
Director  of  the  Canadian  Bureau  of  Mines  told 
him  that  people  of  western  Canada  last  winter 
burned  their  furniture  and  flooring,  and  that 
there  were  actually  some  cases  of  freezing  to 
death. 


Modern  Retail  Methods  in  a  Small  Totvn 


Crystal  Lake,  McHenry  county,  Illinois,  is  not 
granted  very  much  space  on  the  maps.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  it  is  quite  an  important  junction 
point  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  railway,  as 
well  as  being  a  summer  resort  of  some  note. 
The  population  numbers  about  two  thousand,  and 
the  town  is  the  center  of  a  farming  community 
devoted  mostly  to  the  production  and  sale  of  milk. 

The  town  and  the  adjacent  country  supports 
three  retail  coal  merchants  whose  plants  are 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  pocket  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  is  the  property  of  the  firm  of 
Kegebein  &  Miller,  which  also  operates  a  grain 
elevator,  seen  at  the  right  of  the  picture.  This 
pocket  has  a  capacity  of  about  600  tons  of  hard 
coal,  which  is  stored  at  the  top.  At  the  bottom 
is  space  for  about  400  tons  of  soft  coal.  At  the 
bottom  left  corner  of  the  illustration  will  be  seen 
supplementary  bins,  also  used  for  soft  coal.  A 
five  horsepower  electric  motor  is  used  for  elevat¬ 
ing  the  coal. 

The  right-hand  pictures  are  of  the  plant  of  H. 


M.  Rosenthal  &  Sons,  a  firm  which  believes  in 
eliminating  human  labor  as  much  as  possible.  It 
has  a  modern  pocket  for  handling  its  hard  coal, 
so  arranged  that  a  car  can  be  unloaded  and  ele¬ 
vated  in  very  little  time.  In  unloading  the  cars 
scraper  barrows  are  used  and  the  coal  dumped 
into  a  receiving  hopper  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pocket,  whence  it  is  elevated  to  the  bins.  The 
yard  has  a  capacity  of  about  600  tons  of  anthracite 
and  400  tons  of  bituminous,  the  favored  soft  coals 
being  from  Franklin  county  and  eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky.  This  pocket  is  but  seven  years  old  and 
was  the  first  one  erected  in  the  vicinity. 

This  firm  is  also  the  pioneer  in  the  matter  of 
auto-truck  coal  deliveries,  using  a  one  and  a  half¬ 
ton  Republic  truck  for  the  purpose.  This  machine 
is  giving  excellent  service  and  the  owners  are 
highly  pleased  with  its  performance  and  low  cost 
operation.  It  is  equipped  with  Firestone  solid 
tires.  It  is  a  trade  getter  in  that  people  requiring 
coal  delivered  over  their  lawns,  and  Crystal  Lake 
has  many,  much  prefer  the  truck,  as  it  does  not 


Where  a  Fanhit^p  Community  Gets  Its  Coal  Supply 


harm  the  grass.  Horses  and  narrow-tired  wagon 
wheels  tear  a  lawn  to  pieces.  Its  small  size  en¬ 
ables  deliveries  to  be  effected  in  difficult  places. 

The  middle  picture  shows  the  Crystal  Lake 
branch  of  the  Wilbur  Lumber  Company,  which 
has  its  headquarters  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The 
branch  deals  in  coal  as  well  as  lumber,  and  the 
coal  bins  are  all  housed  under  the  same  roof  as 
the  lumber.  They  have  a  capacity  of  about  five 
hundred  tons. 


Labor  in  Alabama 

Secretary  of  Labor  William  B.  Wilson  prepared 
the  following  suggestions  for  presentation  to  the 
Alabama  Coal  Operators  Association  and  the 
Alabama  District  No.  20  organization  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  three  copies 
being  drawn,  one  for  each  of  the  two  sides  and 
one  for  the  Secretary : 

“I  have  heard  both  sides  of  the  labor  dispute 
now  existing  in  the  Alabama  coal  fields  and  in 
view  of  the  present  war  necessities  make  the 
following  suggestions : 

“1.  That  the  miners  recede  from  their  de¬ 
mand  for  recognition  of  the  union. 

“That  the  coal  operators  of  Alabama  recog¬ 
nize  the  right  of  employes  to  join  any  union, 
labor  organization  or  society  they  may  choose, 
and  agree  that  they  shall  not  be  discriminated 
against  in  the  distribution  of  work  for  having 
joined  sudi  organization,  provided  always  that  in 
their  affiliation  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  nothing  is  done  to  disturb  the  relations 
existing  between  employer  and  employe,  by 
methods  of  intimidation  or  coercion,  and  pro¬ 
vided  that  employes  joining  any  organization 
recognizes  the  right  of  the  company  to  insist 
that  no  employe  shall  use  the  company’s  time 
for  any  purpose  other  than  that  for  which  he  is 
paid,  and  that  he  rnust  not  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  mine,  or  knowingly  do  that 
which  will  reduce  the  output. 

“That  they  will,  upon  application  through  the 
usual  channels  for  employment,  re-employ  any 
man  who  has  been  discharged,  if  there  be  anv, 
solely  for  joining  the  union,  but  will  not  obli¬ 
gate  themselves  to  re-employ  any  man  who  has 
made  unlawful  threats  or  committed  unlawful 
acts  unless  the  employer  is  satisfied  that  the  saqie 
acts  will  not  again  be  committed  bv  the  applicant. 

“2.  That  the  right  of  the  miners  to  place 
check  weighmen  on  the  tipples,  to  see  that  their 
coal  is  properly  weiarhed  and  credited,  should  be 
fullv  recognized.  The  same  to  be  elected  and 
paid  for  by  the  miners  without  anv  interference 
as  per  the  laws  of  the  State.  All  coal  to  be 
weighed  and  paid  for  as  per  standard  weights 
at  all  mines  equipped  with  scales. 

“2.  That  semimonthly  pays  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  where  they  do  not  exist. 

“4.  That  the  managers  receive  committees  of 
their  own  workmen  selected  at  meetings  called 
for  the  purpose  not  oftener  than  every  three 
months,  to  present  any  grievance  that  they 
may  have  to  submit,  which  shall  not  include  anv 
matter  herein  waived  or  postponed.  If  thev  fail 
to_  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
grievance  or  grievances  complained  of.  the  same 
to  be  submitted  to  the  department  of  labor  for 
final  adjustment,  it  being  understood  that  a  de¬ 
cision  will  be  made  within  30  days  after  sub¬ 
mission. 

“It  is  further  understood  that  any  grievance 
arising  must  first  be  taken  up  by  the  individual 
or  individuals  affected,  with  the  foreman  or  pffi- 
cials  having  authority  over  such  dispute,  and 
they  failing  to  agree,  it  shall  be  taken  up  through 
the  committees  as  above  provided. 

“5.  The  consideration  of  the  hours  of  labor, 
relative  prices  of  differentials,  machine  opera¬ 
tions.  local  inequalities  and  uniformities  and  the 
abolition  of  the  contract  system  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  Respectfully  submitted, 

“William  B.  Wilson, 
“Secretary  of  Labor." 


Replying  to  an  inquiry  from  William  Clendcnin, 
industrial  commissioner  at  Superior.  Wis.,  as  to 
the  amount  of  coal  that  could  he  shipped  from 
Toledo,  H.  C.  Wilson,  traffic  commissioner  of  the 
Toledo  Commerce  Club,  said :  “Our  daily  ca¬ 
pacity  for  delivering  coal  to  boats  is  1,800  cars, 
equal  to  81,000  tons.  The  amount  of  lake  coal  on 
hand  yesterdaj'  was  about  148,000  tons.  Coal  roads 
arc  operating  capacity  and  have  arranged  to  keep 
a  full  supply  of  coal  at  the  loading  machines  here 
in  preference  to  all  other  traffic.”  Mr.  Wilson 
asserted  that  boats  can  make  the  round  trip  in 
two  days  less  time  from  Toledo  than  other  ports 
and  urges  that  all  the  boats  possible  be  sent  to 
that  port. 
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_  _  THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 

Indianapolis  Wage  Conference 


I.NDiAN'.M’oLis,  Ind.,  Sci)tfml)er  G. —  (Special.)  — 
No  attempt  will  be  made  to  fi.x  a  new  schedule  of 
wages  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania 
until  after  President  John  P.  White  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  .America  confers  with 
Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  administrator  of  the  coal 
regulation  department  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  White  will  leave  here  for  Washington, 
tomorrow  to  confer  with  Dr.  Garfield. 

Just  before  the  adjournment  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  operators  and  miners  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  competitive  district  at  the  Claypool  hotel, 
this  afternoon,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  Alfred  M.  Ogle,  Jr., 
of  Terre  Haute: 

“Whereas,  Dr.  II.  A.  Garfield  has  re¬ 
quested  a  postponement  of  the  -wage  confer¬ 
ence  until  he  can  complete  his  advisory  organ¬ 
ization,  Therefore,  he  it  resolved,  that  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  Dr.  Garfield’s  wishes  this  meeting  he 
postponed  subject  to  the  call  of  President 
White.” 

The  miners  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  without  comment.  It  was  stated 
after  the  adjournment  that  neither  the  miners 
nor  the  operators  made  any  proposal  regard¬ 
ing  a  wage  scale.  Before  the  conference  was 
assembled  White  received  a  telegram  from 
Dr.  Garfield  requesting  that  no  definite  ac¬ 
tion  be  taken  regarding  a  wage  scale  until  he 
has  completed  his  advisory  organization  and 
until  he  has  had  a  chance  to  confer  with  both 
the  miners  and  operators. 

It  is  probable  that  the  next  conference  be¬ 
tween  tbe  miners  and  operators  will  be  held 
at  Washington  so  that  Dr.  Garfield  can  be 
present.  No  date  was  considered  today.  The 
operators  were  willing  to  leave  the  calling  of 
a  formal  conference  to  White. 

The  conference  was  entirely  informal.  While 
no  proposal  was  made  bv  either  side  the  situa¬ 
tion  seemed  to  be  as  follows: 

(1)  The  miners  intend  to  demand  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  and  to  support  their  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  ground  that  the  cost  of  living 
warrants  their  insistence  for  higher  wages. 

(2)  That  the  miners  will  demand  an  in¬ 
crease  of  at  least  twenty  per  cent  over  the 
present  cost  of  mining  with  a  proportionate 
increase  for  outside  day  labor. 

(3)  The  operators  will  not  oppose  the  de¬ 
mand  if  Dr.  Garfield  will  provide  in  advance 
that  it  shall  be  absorbed  by  the  public. 

(4)  The  operators  will  make  no  suggestion 
regarding  a  wage  scale,  but  will  depend  on 
the  miners  to  present  the  entire  proposition 
to  Dt,  Garfield  and  his  associates.  They  will 
insist,  however,  that  whatever  increases  are 
granted  shall  be  added  to  the  price  to  be  paid 
by  tbe  consumers  for  coal. 

If  Dr.  Garfield  should  agree  to  the  proposal 
of  the  miners  for  an  increase  of  twenty  per 
cent  the  cost  of  production  would  be  increased 
from  twenty  to  thirty  cents  a  ton,  according 
to  estimates  made  here.  In,  Indiana  the  in¬ 
crease  v.'oiild  make  mine  run  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $2.20  a  ton,  if  only  the  suggested  in¬ 
crease  was  added  to  the  price  recently  fixed 
by  the  President.  The  price  for  domestic 
lump  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.50  a 
ton  at  the  mines,  while  slack  would  cost  about 
$1.95  at  the  mines.  The  price  of  coal  at  the 
mines  would  be  approximately  the  same  as 
these  quotations  for  Ohio,  Illinois  and  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  The  operators  did  not  in¬ 
dicate  at  the  conference  whether  they  believe 
that  an  increase  is  warranted.  John  Reese, 
an  Illinois  operator,  indicated  in  a  speech  at 
the  afternoon  conference  that  an  increase  is 
not  warranted  and  that  the  wages  of  the  min¬ 
ers  are  so  high  now  that  their  efficiency  has 
been  weakened.  It  was  reported  that  the  min¬ 
ers  were  trying  to  obtain  some  definite  under¬ 
standing  from  tbe  operators  as  to  a  date  for  a 
conference  on  the  ground  that  a  strike  is  liable 
to  be  called  in  the  Franklin  county.  Ill.,  field, 
and  that  the  miners  will  quit  work  unless  as¬ 
surances  are  given  that  a  proposal  to  increase 
wages  will  be  considered.  Prior  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  conference  President  White  issued 
the  following  statement: 

“With  the  pinch  of  winter  near  at  hand, 
some  incentive  must  be  offered  the  miner  to 
hold  his  services  at  the  mines. 

“Shortage  of  cars  making  full  time  opera¬ 
tion  imnossible,  offers  of  higher  wages  in  other 
industries,  will  soon  reduce  the  nonemployed 
in  and  around  the  mines  to  such  a  number 
that  an  adequate  coal  supply  can  not  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  any  price. 


“There  must  be  and  there  will  be  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  wages  to  meet  these  conditions, 
and  also,  to  enable  the  miners  to  meet  the  ever- 
soaring  cost  of  living. 

“In  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare  we 
will  endeavor  to  arrive  speedily  at  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  settlement,  hopeful  of  halting  the  exodus 
of  miners  to  other  industries.  Immediately 
following  an  agreement  in  the  central  com¬ 
petitive  field,  like  increases  will  follow  in  the 
anthracite  and  all  outlying  bituminous  dis¬ 
tricts.” 

The  miners’  officials  attending  the  confer¬ 
ence  included  John  P.  White,  jiresident;  Frank 
Hayes,  vice-president,  and  William  Green,  sec- 
retafy-treasurer  of  the  International  Union, 
and  the  /officials  of  the  four  districts  compris¬ 
ing  the  central  competitive  field. 

'I'he  district  officials  W'cre:  Illinois  district 
— Frank  Farrington,  president;  Harry  Fish- 
wick,  vice-president,  and  Walter  Nesbit,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer.  Indiana  district — Edward 
Stewart,  president:  James  Shiel,  vice-president, 
and  William  Mitch,  secretary-treasurer.  Ohio 
district — John  Moore,  president;  Lee  Hall, 
vice-president,  and  G.  W.  Savage,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Western  Pennsylvania  district — 
Philip  Murray,  president;  Robert  Gibbons, 
vice-president,  and  William  Hargis,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  representatives  of  the  operators  at  the 
conference  were:  Representing  the  Indiana 
district — P.  H.  Penna,  J.  C.  Kolsem,  Howard 
Richards,  W.  J.  Freeman,  Hugh  Shirke,  A.  M. 
Ogle,  E.  D.  Logsden  and  M.  L.  Gould;  Illinois 
— E.  T.  Rent,  Glenn  W.  Traer,  Rice  Miller, 
William  Gess,  Dr.  F.  C.  Ilonold,  W.  L. 
Schmick,  W.  J.  Spencer,  H.  C.  Adams,  Thomas 
T.  Brewster,  P.  Wilson,  Thomas  Jenkins, 
Frank  Terri,  John  Reese  and  Louis  Lumaghi; 
Western  Pennsylvania — W.  K.  Field,  J.  A. 
Donaldson,  James  Patterson,  J.  D.  A.  Morrow 
and  J.  R.  Sanford;  Ohio — S.  H.  Robbins, 
Michael  Gallagher,  C.  E.  Maurer,  Joseph  Pus- 
seglove,  J.  C.  Weitzel,  W.  H.  Taskins  and  A. 
A.  .\ugustus. 


New  England’s  Complaint 

Boston,  September  6. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — ^The  New,  England  retail  coal  dealer  has 
been  cleared  of  the  charge  of  extorting  enor¬ 
mous  profits  from  the  general  public.  The  bomb¬ 
shell  recently  thrown  at  the  trade  through  the 
press  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  caused 
considerable  confusion.  The  smoke  has  cleared 
away,  however,  and  it  now  appears  that  the 
Commission  made  a  serious  blunder  in  trying  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  retail  dealer  was  nothing 
short  of  a  criminal.  The  Commission  has  ex¬ 
ecuted  one  of  the  most  pronounced  “crawls”  that 
will  be  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  present 
Administration. 

Following  the  announcement  through  the  press 
that  a  district  attorney  was  to  start  action 
against  the  retail  trade,  Pres.  Edward  Hamlin, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Coal  Company,  Boston,  sent 
the  following  letter  to  L.  L.  Bracken,  Secretary 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  at  Washing¬ 
ton  (dated  August  31)  : 

“Commissioner  Colver  promised  me  Wednes¬ 
day  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  would 
give  to  the  press  on  Thursday  morning  a  state¬ 
ment  showing  that  the  profits  of  the  retail  coal 
dealers  of  Boston  had  not  been  unfair.  We  can¬ 
not  patiently  bear  the  ignominy  of  being  branded 
by  the  press  and  public  as  malefactors  while  we 
have  full  knowledge  that  we  have  done  our  full 
duty  to  the  people  of  Boston.  Please  wire.” 

Mr.  Hamlin  received  the  following  wire  dated 
.A-ugust  31,  from  Mr.  Bracken  : 

“Statement  was  given  out  Thursday  morning 
exactly  as  you  saw  it  to  press  associations  and 
representatives  of  Boston  papers  and  copies 
mailed  to  each  Boston  daily,  flailing  you  copies.” 

Following  is  the  statement  given  out  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission: 

“Thursday,  .\ugust  30,  1917. 

“There  appears  to  be  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on 
retail  coal  prices  in  Boston,”  said  Secretary  L. 
L.  Bracken,  of  the  Commission,  today. 

“The  report  of  the  Commission  said  that  deal¬ 
ers  had  a  ‘margin’  of  two  to  four  dollars  per 
ton.  This  had  been  misunderstood  to  mean  a 
‘profit’  of  two  to  four  dollars  per  ton.  .\s  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Commission’s  report  clearly 
shows  that  ‘margin’  is  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  the  coal  delivered  at  the  dealer's  yard 
and  the  price  he  receives  from  his  customer:  but 


out  of  this  ‘margin’  must  first  be  paid  all  the  cost 
of  conducting  the  retailer’s  business  from  the 
time  he  receives  the  coal  until  the  time  he  act¬ 
ually  delivers  it  to  the  customer  and  collects  his 
money.  Not  until  all  these  expenses  are  paid  out 
of  ‘margin’  does  ‘profit’  begin  to  the  retailer. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  justice,  as  wide  m''  - 
licity  be  given  this  explanation  of  the  terms 
‘margin’  and  ‘profit’  as  was  given  the  original 
statements  in  the  matter.” 


Anthracite  Strike 

Wilkes-Barre,  P.a.,  September  5. — Because 
two  operators  of  electric  haulage  motors  at 
Packer  Colliery  No.  4  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Company,  located  at  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  are  demand¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  pay  of  4.1  cents  an  hour,  three 
big  mining  operations  in  the  anthracite  field  have 
been  shut  down  last  week.  Eleven  hundred  mine 
workers,  earning  more  than  $3,000  a  day,  were 
deprived  of  work,  and  the  country’s  coal  sup¬ 
ply  already  has  been  reduced  at  least  1,750  tons 
for  each  day  of  idleness. 

'I'he  two  operators  receive  27.9  cents  an  hour, 
which  is  the  standard  rate  for  that  class  of 
workmen.  This  rate  was  fixed  in  the  agreement 
between  the  operators  and  the  union  leaders  in 
April,  1916.  Only  these  two  are  making  the 
fight  for  the  increase,  but  they  have  succeeded 
in  prevailing  on  1,100  men  not  to  work  until 
they  get  it.  ^ 

“This  trouble  came  without  warning,”  said 
F.  M.  Chase,  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  today.  “The  men  demanded  32  cents  an 
hour  and  said  they  would  tie  up  the  collieries  if 
the  increase  was  not  granted.  We  called  their 
attention  to  the  wage  agreement  but  this  made 
no  impression.  We  suggested  the  matter  be  sent 
to  the  Board  of  Conciliation  for  a  decision — if 
this  Board  decides  in  their  favmr  they  get  the 
increase  from  the  day  they  made  the  demand — 
but  they  would  not  do  this.  The  strike  followed. 

“We  had  hopes  of  making  a  record  for  coal 
production  in  August.  We  are  mining  every 
ton  of  coal  possible  during  this  period  of  na¬ 
tional  emergency,  but  our  efforts  are  made  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  by  the  lack  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  men. 

“This  strike  involves  only  66  cents  a  day,  but 
we  could  not  grant  the  demands  without  break¬ 
ing  our  signed  agreement  with  the  union,  which 
we  are  living  up  to  in  every  ,  detail.  Despite 
this  same  agreement  these  men  struck,  taking 
with  them  1,100  men  who  have  already  sacri¬ 
ficed  heavy  losses  in  wages  on  their  account.” 


R.  L.  Ireland  Retires 

Clevel.and,  Ohio.  September  5. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — R.  L.  Ireland  has  retired  from 
the  firm  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  The  announce¬ 
ment  to  this  effect  was  made  late  last  week. 
Mr.  Ireland  has  been  an  active  member  for  many 
years  and  is  one  of  the  prominent  financiers  of 
this  city.  He  was  formerly  active  with  the  Wal¬ 
lace  interests  in  the.  American  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany',  of  which  he  is  still  a  director.  He  also 
has  other  interests  in  the  lake  industries. 

In  the  place  of  R.  L.  Ireland,  L.  C.  Hanna, 
Jr.,  and  James  D.  Ireland  have  entered  the  firm, 
which  now  consists  of  L.  C.  Hanna,  Sr.,  Mathew 
.Andrews.  H.  M.  Hanna,  Jr.,  F.  B.  Richards,  Wil¬ 
liam  Collins,  R.  F.  Grant,  L.  C.  Hanna,  Jr.,  and 
James  D.  Ireland. 

L.  C.  Hanna,  Jr.,  after  graduation  from  Yale, 
spent  a  year  with  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
after  which  he  was  in  the  Birmingham  steel  dis¬ 
trict  for  a  time.  More  recently  he  has  been  in 
the  various  departments  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co. 
in  the  Cleveland  office. 

James  D.  Ireland  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Duluth  offices  of  the  firm  and  has  also  held  the 
position  of  general  manager  of  the  ore  proper¬ 
ties  in  the  northwest.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  Yale 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Boston. 


English  Coal  Exports 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  quantities  and  values  of  the  coal  export.s 
from  Englaml  in  July,  1917,  1916  and  1915: 

, - J  uly - 

1915,  1916,  1917. 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

Quantities  . 3,731,932  3,574,137  3.395,36.-. 

The  returns  for  the  seven  months  ending  July. 
1917,  and  in  the  corresponding  periods  in  1916 
and  1915  were  as  follows: 

- Seven  Months - 

191.5,  1916,  1917. 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

Quantities  . . 27,109.106  24,078,824  22,856,736 
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The  Coal  Merchants  of  Woodstock,  Ill. 


Woodstock,  the  county  seat  of  McHenry  county, 
Illinois,  is  a  typewriter  town.  The  main  industry 
supporting  the  population  of  about  4,600  is  the 
manufacture  of  these  machines.  This  population’s 
coal  needs  are  supplied  by  five  retail  coal  mer¬ 
chants,  whose  plants,  with  one  exception,  are  illus¬ 
trated  with  this. 

As  a  class,  these  merchants  are  noteworthy  in 
that  all  of  them  are  equipped  with  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  handling  of  coal  and  a  good 
deal  of  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  plants. 
These  are  fairly  modern  in  construction,  and  all 
of  them  are  in  first-class  working  order. 

The  pocket  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of 
the  illustration  belongs  to  the  firm  of  Hall  & 
Eckert  and  has  a  capacity  of  about  700  tons  of 
hard  coal  and  400  tons  of  bituminous,  It  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  five  horsepower  electric  motor,  and  is 
supplemented  by  additional  bins  on  either  side  in 
which  coal  is  stored  by  manual  labor. 

At  the  bottom  left  corner  is  shown  the  struc¬ 
ture  containing  the  five  bins  of  the  People’s  Sup¬ 
ply  Company.  This  plant  is  built  at  the  side  of 
the  elevated  tracks  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwest¬ 
ern  railway  and  the  coal  is  placed  through  door¬ 
ways  near  the  roof  of  the  building  adjacent  to 
the  tracks. 

By  this  means,  gravity  is  forced  to  do  most  of 
the  work.  The  building  is  made  of  concrete, 
which  is  rough  cast  on  the  outside,  making  a 
very  neat  and  attractive  pocket.  The  floors  are 
high  enough  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  bed  of 
the  wagon,  making  the  problem  of  loading  com¬ 
paratively  easy.  At  the  left  of  the  concrete  bins 
this  company  also  has  bins  made  of  wood,  which 
are  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  more  modern 
structure. 

The  two  pictures  at  the  right  of  the  illustration 
are  of  the  plant  of  the  firm  of  Walters  &  Burger. 
The  top  picture  shows  a  view  of  the  pocket,  while 
the  lower  picture  will  give  an  idea  of  the  strength 
of  the  buildin.g,  which  is  built  entirely  of  rein¬ 
forced  concrete.  Here,  too,  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  track  elevation,  and  the  coal  is  thrown 
in  through  the  roof,  which  is  perforated  at  the 
proper  places  with  hatches  very  similar  in  design 
to  those  of  a  shin  and  sealed  in  practically  the 
same  manner,  making  them  weather-tight.  This 
roof  is  supported  with  “I”  beams  and  railroad 


iron,  enabling  it  to  withstand  any  amount  of 
strain.  Access  to  the  bins  is  by  means  of  a 
roadway  with  a  gentle  grade. 

The  pocket  shown  in  the  center  of  the  illus¬ 
tration  is  the  property  of  the  Dacy  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  heavily  stocked 
with  coal.  The  upper  part  of  the  pocket  is  used 
for  hard  coal  and  in  the  lower  part  is  stored 
bituminous.  Supplementary  bins  at  either  side 
are  used  for  soft  coal  also.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  company  has  quite  a  bit  of  coal  in  ground 
storage.  At  the  extreme  lower  right  of  this  pic¬ 
ture  will  be  seen  a  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  “battle¬ 
ship,”  of  which  the  unloaders  were  saying  un¬ 
kind  things  of  an  emphatic  nature,  although  they 
were  aided  in  their  labor  by  a  device  which  may 
be  of  use  to  others  who  have  to  unload  this  type 
of  car.  A  piece  of  sheet  steel  was  placed  on  the 
rails  directly  beneath  the  hopper.  This  was  opened 
and  the  coal  allowed  to  flow  on  the  steel  plate, 
making  the  shoveling  much  easier  than  attempt¬ 
ing  to  throw  it  over  the  extremely  high  sides  of 
the  car. 

One  of  the  dealers  in  Woodstock  saves  the 
screenings  obtained  when  loading  hard  coal  into 
the  wagons  in  a  separate  pile.  When  this  pile  is 
large  enough  it  is  loaded  on  a  car  and  shipped  f®r 
use  as  steam  coal  at  quite  a  nice  little  profit. 
Formerly  this  small  coal  was  used  as  material 
for  filling  hollow  spaces  in  the  yard.  Quite  a 
little  lesson  in  conservation. 


Mordue  Collieries  Company 

Thomas  N.  Mordue,  president  of  the  Thomas 
N.  Mordue  Coal  Company  is  just  about  to  be¬ 
come  an  operator.  He  and  some  other  men  have 
formed  the  Mordue  Collieries  Company  which 
will  operate  under  the  3,000  acres  of  coal  land 
on  Coal  Creek  which  is  about  half  way  between 
the  Cabin  Creek  field  and  the  Logan  field  in 
West  Virginia. 

The  new  company  has  a  very  curious  deposit 
of  coal.  There  is  something  like  six  seams,  one 
being  immediately  above  the  other  and  all  of 
them  outcropping  on  the  mountain  side  for  imme¬ 
diate  development. 

This  week  Mr.  Mordue  issued  the  following 
official  announcement  of  this  new  enterprise. 


The  Coal  Merchants  of  Woodstock  Have  Built  for  Permanence 


“Mordue  Collieries  Company.  This  Cortjpany 
was  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  August  27th,  with  capital  stock 
of  Five  Hundred  Thousand  ($500,000.00)  Dol¬ 
lars. 

“Thos.  N.  Mordue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  late  of  Cast- 
ner,  Curran  and  Bullitt,  is  president;  Chas.  L. 
Allen,  construction  engineer  on  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railway,  Whitesville,  W.  Va.,  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager ;  Robert  Spilman,  At¬ 
torney,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  is  secretary;  Ernest 
M.  Merrill,  consulting  mining  engineer.  Beck- 
ley,  W.  Va.,  is  treasurer. 

“This  company  has  acquired  a  lease  from  the 
Cole  and  Crane  Real  Estate  Trust  on  thirty-six 
hundred  acres  of  coal  land  on  Big  Coal  River  and 
Big  Elk  Run  in  Boone  County,  W.  Va.,  on  which 
six  seams  of  coal  have  already  been  prospected 
above  drainage  and  all  workable.  The  No.  5 
block  seam  shows  six  feet  of  clean  workable 
coal.  The  Coalburg,  or  Dorothy  Splint  seam 
shows  ten  feet,  two  inches  clean  coal.  The  Wini- 
frede  White  Ash  Splint  seam  shows  sixty-six 
inches  clean  coal.  The  No.  2  Gas  seam  .shows 
six  feet  of  clean  coal.  The  Powellton  seam  shows 
five  feet  four  of  clean  coal.  The  Big  Eagle  seam, 
the  standard  by-product  coal  of  West  Virginia, 
shows  seventy  inches  of  clean  coal. 

“There  are  still  two  other  seams  being  pros¬ 
pected  on  the  property  which  it  is  felt  sure  will 
develop  good  workable  thickness. 

“Only  two  and  one-half  miles  of  railroad  is 
necessary  to  build  to  reach  the  center  of  the 
property  on  Big  Elk  Run,  on  which  a  splendid 
site  for  a  minin'g  camp  has  been  acquired. 

“Operations  have  already  been  started  to  de¬ 
velop  this  property  and  temporary  tipples  will 
be  erected  on  the  first  half  mile  of  railroad  to 
develop  the  No.  2  Gas,  Powellton  and  Eagle 
seams,  which  should  be  ready  to  ship  coal  within 
ninety  days  from  date.  The  new  extension  of 
the  Big  Coal  River  branch  of  the  C.  &  O.  rail¬ 
way,  which  is  now  graded  and  ready  for  the 
rails,  runs  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  this  property. 

“The  permanent  plant  construction  will  be 
started  as  soon  as  possible  with  a  capacity  pro¬ 
ducing  two  million  tons  per  annum,  as  the  en¬ 
gineer’s  estimate  shows  over  one  hundred  million 
tons  of  coal  can  be  recovered  from  this  property.” 


Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  has 
issued  the  following  financial  statement  for  the 
month  of  July  and  for  seven  months  ended 
July  31st: 

LEHIGH  V.4LLEV  RAILROAD  CO.MPAXV 


STATEMENT  OF 

OPERATION 

1917 

Increase 

Freight  revenue  . 

$4,100,847.48 

$018,530.85 

Passenger  revenue  . 

47.5,417.81 

*49,927.24 

Mail  revenue  . ^ . 

18,7.50.00 

2,558.50 

Fxnress  revenue  . 

88,020.40 

18,387.52 

Other  transportation  revenue 

14,5,800.84 

19,943.54 

Incidental  revenue  . 

130,080.90 

41,935.80 

Total  operating  revenues . 

.$051,434.97 

Maintenance  of  way  and  struc 

tures  . 

$  .541,072.93 

*$  15.121.93 

Maintenance  of  etjuipment .  .  . 

780,.573..38 

99,431.31 

Traffic  expenses  . 

80.330.90 

*3.737.59 

Transnortation  expenses . 

1.94.5, .519. 30 

433,190.40 

Miscellaneous  operations  .... 

17,923.7.5 

1,312.32 

Oeneral  exjienses  . 

91,788.00 

4,410.83 

Transportation  for  investmen 

— cr . 

2,270.13 

*1.018.08 

Total  operating  expenses . 

$3,454,932.79 

$518,482.32 

Net  operating  revenue . 

$1,503,999.70 

$132,952.>r> 

Railway  tax  accruals . 

$  232,040.10 

$  84.140.10 

Uncollectible  rail-vay  revenue 

79.97 

*144  41 

Total  tax  accruals,  etc . 

$  2:12,720.07 

$  S3. 99:. 00 

Operating  income . 

$  48.950.90 

FOR  SEVEN  MONTHS 

ENDED  TU1.Y  3 

1 

1917 

Increase 

!''reight  revenue  . 

$25,3,59,137.93 

$2,359,132.75 

Passenger  revenue . 

2.591,305.80 

97,442.S.«f 

Mail  revenue  . 

138,233.57 

2  4. 9 11'.  78 

Express  revenue  . 

529,890.08 

97. .34  4.71 

Other  transportation  revenue. 

952.787.43 

07,n:>2.04 

Incidental  revenue  . 

823.394.78 

300,007.3,8 

Total  operating  revenues.... 

$30,394,749.59 

$2. 94."), 899. 40 

Maintenance  of  way  and  struc 

tures  . 

$  3,387,000.87 

S  859,898. .5.5 

Maintenance  of  equipment... 

5,337,544.91 

126,320.71 

Traffic  expenses  . 

583,494.42 

io.or>i.:.7 

Transportation  expenses  .... 

13,091,580.09 

2,827.522.41 

Miscellaneous  operations  .... 

109,384.72 

1  1.717.72 

Oencral  expenses . 

077,237.00 

1 1,519.46 

'Fransportation  for  investmen 

— cr . 

13,740.93 

2,827.07 

Total  operating  expenses.  .  .  . 

$23,173,095.74 

:*3, 88.5. 807. 49 

Net  operating  revenue . 

$  7,221,6,53.85 

*$939,908.00 

Kailway  tax  accruals . 

$  1,201.140.10 

$  250,547.40 

1’ ncollectihle  railway  revenue 

1,347.31 

•5,977.02 

Total  tax  accruals,  etc . 

$  1,262,487.41 

$  244,509.84 

Operating  income 
*  Decrease. 


$  5, 959, '.ST. St 
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We  stand  firm  on  the  principle  that  since  it  costs  the  same  to  produce 
lump  coal  and  screenings  and  since  the  quality  is  the  same,  it  is  dis¬ 
crimination  to  charge  more  for  one  than  the  other. 


Forty  Cents  Differential 

Columbus,  Ohio,  September  C. — {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Report  sent  out  from  Columbus 
last  week  that  the  old  differential  of  25  cents  a 
ton,  as  between  Hocking  and  West  Virginia 
freight  rates,  had  been  restored  was  in  error. 
This  grew  out  of  the  confusion  into  which  the 
rate  question  had  been  thrown.  On  top  of  the 
contention  between  the  two  fields  when  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  granted  a  gen¬ 
eral  increase  of  15  cents  a  ton,  effective  June  1, 
and  the  Ohio  Utilities  Commission  suspended 
this  new  rate  on  intrastate  shipments,  the  forrner 
body  later  passed  favorably  on  an  old  application 
from  the  Southern  Ohio  operators  asking  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  existing  differential  against  West 
Virginia.  An  increase  of  15  cents  a  ton  was 
allowed.  To  meet  this  the  West  Virginia  tariff 
into  Columbus  after  being  raised  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  90  cents  to  $1,  was  further  advanced  to  $1.20. 
The  Hocking  rate,  which  had  been  60  cents, 
was  raised  to  80  cents,  the  Ohio  Commission 
having  withdrawn  its  objection  to  intrastate  in¬ 
crease,  allowing  the  new  tariff  to  go  into  effect 
August  30.  This  fixes  the  differential  now  in 
force  at  40  cents.  The  new  Pocahontas  rate  to 
Columbus  is  $1.45. 


Experimenting  With  Cars 

Philadelphia,  September  6. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.)— DWersioi^  of  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous  for  western  shipment  is  creating 
consternation  both  in  the  eastern  bituminous 
ami  anthracite  trade. 

Orders  that  come  from  Washington  re.gard- 
ing  car  supply  certainly  do  not  work  in  all 
cases  so  as  to  keep  production  up. 

For  instance,  anthracite  mines  may  be  or¬ 
dered  to  load  their  full  car  supply  with  egg, 
stove  and  nut  only,  to  go  west.  How  to 
load,  say  75  cars  of  these  sizes,  when  the  full 
car  allowances  is  only  75,  is  impossible.  Oper¬ 
ators,  in  certain  instances,  have  had  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  powers  that  be  that  if  they  want 
75  cars  of  egg,  stove  and  nut,  that  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  cars  to  take  the  other  sizes 
made  while  producing  these,  must  also  be 
furnished. 

Shipments  to  the  west  has  brought  about  a 
great  shortage  of  Fairmont  coal  in  east.  Many 
concerns  with  contracts  for  Fairmont  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  needs,  face  shutdowns  unless  relief 
is  speedily  received. 

Car  supply  is  very  poor  in  Pennsylvania  re¬ 
gions  this  week,  as  result  of  western  ship¬ 
ments,  and  operators  say  their  costs  this 
month  on  account  of  idle  days  for  lack  of  cars, 
will  make  new  high  record. 


Questions  and  Answers 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.— I  would  like  to  have  some  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  what  price  a  railroad  can 
be  forced  to  pay  for  confiscated  coal.  A  car  of 
coal  is  loaded  at  Pittsburgh  by  the  Black  Coal 
Company  and  consigned  to  John  Jones,  broker,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  John  Jones  has  sold  the  coal 
to  John  Smith,  a  dealer  in  Detroit.  The  Black 
Coal  Company  sold  the  coal  at  $2:40  f.  0.  b.  mine, 
and  John  Jones  sold  the  coal  at  $3.00  f.  o.  b.  mine. 
The  car  ivas  damaged  in  switching  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  send  it  to  the  shops  for  repairs.  To 
save  transferring  the  coal  to  another  car,  the  rail¬ 
road  company  confiscated  it  for  company  fuel  and 
gave  the  mine  another  car  to  load  in  its  place. 
The  Black  Coal  Company  is  the  one  to  benefit,  as 
they  sell  a  car  of  coal  they  would  not  sell  other¬ 
wise;  the  broker  is  also  benefited,  as  the  coal 
would  be  more  or  less  broken  up  in  transfer;  this 
would  also  benefit  the  dealer.  The  railroad  does 
not  benefit  except  in  avoiding  a  claim,  as  it  does 
not  need  the  coal.  The  coal  zuas  sold  f.  0.  b. 
mine  and  therefore  belongs  to  John  Jones,  with 
whom  the  railroad  must  settle.  Can  he  collect 
from  the  railroad  at  the  price  he  sold  the  coal, 
or  must  he  bill  it  at  the  price  he  paid  for  it?  If 
he  is  compelled  to  bill  at  the  buying  price,  wottld 
the  railroad  be  within  their  rights  in  demanding 
that  his  bill  be  supported  "with  evidence  that  his 
billing  price  is  the  price  he  paid  for  it?  In  case 


a  car  was  not  damaged  but  confiscated  by  the 
railroad  on  account  of  a  shortage  of  fuel,  would 
the  railroad  have  to  pay  the  owner  the  selling 
price,  the  buying  price  or  the  market  price? 

H.  W.  M. 

A  railroad  company  frequently  limits  its  lia¬ 
bility  to  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  time  of 
shipment,  as  shown  by  the  invoice.  If  a  clause 
to  that  effect  appeared  in  the  bill  of  lading  for 
the  shipment  of  coal  in  this  case,  then  the  rail¬ 
road  must  pay  for  the  coal  at  the  rate  of  $2.40 
a  ton,  that  being  the  value  at  the  time  of  ship¬ 
ment,  as  shown  by  the  invoice.  The  railroad 
would  be  justified  in  asking  that  the  claim  be 
supported  by  evidence  to  show  the  actual  in¬ 
voice  price.  If  there  was  no  limitation  of  lia- 
bility,  then  the  railroad  is  bound  to  pay  for  the 
coal  on  the  basis  of  the  value  at  the  time  and 
place  where  delivery  should  have  been  made. 
This  value  depends  upon  market  conditions 
and  might  be  greater  or  less  than  the  value  at 
time  of  shipment.  The  fact  that  the  railroad 
company,  in  this  case,  turned  over  another  car 
to  the  mine  has  no  bearing  upon  its  liability 
for  the  shipment  which  it  failed  to  deliver. 
The  Black  Coal  Company  had  fulfilled  its  con¬ 
tract  with  John  Jones  and  the  latter  had  ful¬ 
filled  his  contract  with  John  Smith,  both  of 
these  parties  having  agreed  only  to  deliver  the 
coal  f.  o.  b.  mine.  In  consequence,  neither  is 
called  upon  to  duplicate  the  sale  upon  the 
original  terms  or  upon  any  terms  at  all  except 
those  which  may  be  acceptable  to  them.  A  rail¬ 
road  company  acquires  no  title  to  goods 
shipped  over  its  lines  and  we  know  of  no  law 
which  permits  it  to  confiscate  goods  owned  by 


Unloading  Method. 

The  Lind  Coal  Company  of  Winona,  Minn.,  has 
a  trade  which  requires  it  to  store  large  quantities 
of  coal.  Most  of  this  coal  is  under  cover  and 
is  contained  in  a  structure  which  is  275  feet  long 
divided  into  bins  thirty  feet  deep.  The  back  of 
the  building  is  adjacent  to  the  railroad  track 
which  is  high  enough  to  permit  loading  the  bins 
through  the  roof.  The  company  unloads  the 
cars  by  mechanical  means  having  installed  an 
automatic  coal  conveyor  for  the  purpose.  This 
permits  full  use  of  the  bin  space  without  the  ex¬ 
pense  attendant  on  the  old  method  of  hand  labor. 
The  illustration  shows  the  method  employed  by 
the  company.  It  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  unload¬ 
ing  has  been  reduced  fully  fifty  per  cent,  by  this 
means.  The  coal  is  conveyed  to  the  front  of 
the  bins  by  chutes  so  that  the  coal  drops  but  a 
short  distance  thus  avoiding  the  loss  caused 
by  breakage. 


another.  We  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that 
if  a  railroad  should  confiscate  a  car  of  coal 
simply  because  of  a  shortage  of  its  own  sup¬ 
ply,  the  owner  could  hold  the  railroad  liable 
for  the  full  measure  of  damages  suffered  by 
him  because  of  the  confiscation. 


Why  the  Discrimination? 

Some  questions  propounded  by  Byron  W.  Holt 
are  worth  printing  because  they  are  being  asked 
by  almost  everyone  in  the  financial  district.  To 
attempt  to  answer  them  would  be  futile,  since 
only  Washington  can  do  that,  and  naturally 
it  will  not  seek  advice  from  Wall  Street.  They 
follow : 

“When  we  want  more  wheat  we  fix  a  high 
price  for  it.  When  we  want  more  coal,  or  steel, 
or  copper,  we  fix  low  prices  for  them.  Why? 
Can  our  price-fixing  commissioners  juggle  with 
prices  and  economic  laws  and  get  any  desired 
results  ? 

“Is  not  the  amount  of  wheat  to  be  produced 
determined  largely  by  the  amount  of  labor  avail¬ 
able?  If  more  farm  labor  is,  by  high  prices  and 
wages,  diverted  to  raising  wheat,  will  not  there 
be  less  corn,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep  raised  ?  Why  should  wheat  growers  be 
favored  at  the  expense  of  other  farmers  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  consuming  public? 

“But,  if  this  bounty  of  perhaps  $1  a  bushel, 
or  of  $1,000,000,000.  if  the  scheme  works  as  well 
as  expected,  be  given  for  several  years,  who 
will  be  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
generosity?  Will  it  be  the  actual  growers  of 
wheat,  the  tillers  of  the  soil— nearly  one-half 
of  whom  are  tenant  farmers — or  will  it  be  the 
land  owners — the  farmers  of  the  farmers?  What 
will  be  the  effect  on  the  prices  of  wheat  lands 
of  taking  $1,000,000,000  from  our  taxpayers  and 
handing  this  $1,000,000,000  over  to  our  wheat 
growers?  Would  not  the  prices  of  wheat  lands 
double  and  treble  in  value?  Would  not  there 
be  profiteering  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  our 
big  wheat  ranches  that  would  make  the  war 
profits  of  some  of  our  so-called  war  industries 
look  like  30  cents? 

“Anyhow,  why  should  our  government  legalize 
and  encourage  profiteering  on  the  part  of  our 
wheat  growers  and  discourage  profiteering  on  the 
part  of  our  producers  of  coal,  copper  and  steel.' 
Why  bribe  the  farmer  and  rob  the  copper  pro¬ 
ducer?’’ — New  York  Tribune. 


The  formation  of  a  National  Coal  Syndicate 
in  Spain  has  been  ordered  by  Royal  Decree,  to 
include  all  the  fuel  producers  in  the  country, 
supplemented  by  district  syndicates,  which  are  to 
be  formed  in  each  large  mining  center.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  aim  of  the  syndicate  will  be  to  increase  the 
coal  output,  to  which  end  all  small  concerns  of 
a  district  are  to  group  together,  new  coal  fields 
are  to  be  investigated,  mechanical  means  are  to 
be  adopted  wherever  possible  for  the  cutting  and 
handling  of  coal,  railways  are  to  be  built,  ports 
to  be  enlarged,  storage  places  and  distribution 
centers  to  be  established,  additional  rolling  stock 
is  to  be  provided  on  existing  railway  lines,  and 
workmen’s  colonies  and  institutions  are  to  be  de¬ 
veloped.  The  government  will  construct  the  nec¬ 
essary  mineral  lines,  and  finance  the  development 
of  the  industry  to  the  extent  of  1,200,000  pounds. 


America’s  war-time  ship  building  and  com¬ 
mandeering  program  was  revealed  accurately  for 
the  first  time  last  week.  When  completed,  the 
United  States  will  have  in  its  emergency  mer¬ 
chant  fleet  1,272  ships,  with  a  total  tonnage  9! 
7,968,600.  This  program  from  start  to  finish  will 
cost  $1,934,500,000.  The  building  program  in¬ 
cludes  433  ships  already  contracted  for  at  a 
cost  of  $285,000,000;  452  ships  for  which  con¬ 
tracts  are  now  ready,  to  cost  $455,000,000,  and  237 
ships  under  negotiation,  which  will  cost  $194,000.- 
000.  In  addition,  150  miscellaneous  cargo-carry¬ 
ing  vessels  will  be  built  at  a  cost  of  $194,000,000. 
The  whole  building  program  will  cost  $1,269,500,- 
000.  Of  this  amount  only  $550,000,000  has  been 
authorized  thus  far. 


The  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Smoke 
Prevention  .Association  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  meetings  will  be  held 
in  the  Deshler  Hotel  on  September  25.  26,  and  27. 

A  number  of  interesting  papers  by  prominent 
engineers,  on  the  subject  of  smoke  abatement 
will  be  presented  at  these  meetings.  Practical 
ways  of  firing  locomotives  smokelessly  will  be 
demonstrated  at  this  time. 


It  has  been  announced  that  W.  H,  Hunt  of  the 
West  Kentucky  Coal  Company  has  been  made 
general  manager  of  the  Panama  Coal  Company  of 
Robards,  Ky. 
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Weekly  Coal  Report 

Weekly  report  on  the  production  of  bituminous 
coal  and  the  causes  of  loss  of  working  time, 
compiled  by  the  Geological  Survey,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  September  1st,  1917. 

A  direct  measure  of  the  serious  effect  of  labor 
trouble  is  furnished  by  the  statistics  of  coal 
production  for  the  week  ended  August  18.  In 
this  week  by  reason  of  strikes  in  Illinois  and 
the  Southern  Appalachians,  the  ratio  of  tonnage 
produced  to  full-time  capacity,  as  limited  by 
present  labor  supply,  was  lowered  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  from  71.8  per  cent  to  62.5  per  cent.  In  the 
districts  directly  affected,  the  reductions  were,  in 
Illinois,  from  70.3  per  cent  to  54.8  per  cent,  and 
in  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  from  74.2 
to  10.8.  Conditions  in  Iowa,  Indiana  and  Ohio 
improved  slightly,  and  the  output  percentage  in 
western  Pennsylvania  declined  from  78.2  to  69.4. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  PRESENT  FULL-TIME  OUTPUT 

PRODUCED  IN  CERTAIN  STATES  BY  ALL  OP¬ 
ERATORS  MAKING  WEEKLY  REPORTS 

r - - - Week  Ended - , 

June  July  July  July  July  Aug.  Aug.  Aug. 


State—  30  7  14  21  28  4  11  18 

Iowa  . 84.8  79.2  89.9  86.4  87.3  87.5  82.6  85.3 

Illinois  - 72.7  79.6  79.5  77.1  76.0  72.6  70.3  54.8 

Indiana _ 69.5  73.0  73.0  69.3  67.8  69.5  63.2  71.8 

Ohio  . 65.5  75.3  69.3  69.2  69.4  73.7  70.2  73.2 

Western  Pa.72.3  76.4  78.6  77.9  76.3  78.1  78.2  69.4 

S.  W.  Va .  90.6  89.6  96.1  95.8  94.9  94.0  93.9 

East’n  Ky. 

and  Tenn.72.8  75.0  78.4  81.0  82.6  68.6  74.2  10.8 

Alabama .  91.4  88.4  88.8  85.9 

Kansas  & 

Missouri  .74.5  85.6  78.0  78.2  69.5  69.4  64.9  72.2 

Oklahoma  ' 

and  Ark.. 66.1  61.6  75.7  69.2  79.0  63.4  66.0  65.5 


Total  report¬ 
ing  from 

beginning.  72.5  77.7  78.1  76.3  75.3  73.0  71.8  62.5 

The  number  of  cars  of  coal  loaded  on  roads 
representing  more  than  half  the  output  showed 
a  gain  of  about  three  per  cent  in  the  week  ended 
August  25,  compared  with  the  week  ended  Aug¬ 
ust  18.  Alabama  and  the  southern  Appalachian 
district  recorded  a  decrease ;  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
and  the  smokeless  fields  of  West  Virginia  showed 
increases. 


CARLOADS  OF  COAL  ORIGINATING  ON  PRINCI¬ 
PAL  COAL-CARRYING  ROADS 


District — 
Alabama,  East’n 
Ky.  &  Eastern 
Tennessee 
Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Western 
Kentucky  .... 
Pennsylvania 

:ftid  Ohio . 

W.  Virginia  and 
Va.  Smokeless 
W.  Virginia  and 
Virginia  High 

volatile  . 

West  of  the 
Mississippi  . .  . 


t - Week  Ended  - 

July  July  Aug.  Aug. 


21 

28 

4 

11 

8,794 

9,415 

7,579 

8,275 

17,923 

16,766 

14,452 

16,452 

44,372 

44,180  ■ 

41,397 

42,420 

10,709 

10,733 

10,212 

10,762 

16,632 

17,860  ; 

16,648 

17,702 

1,704 

1,813 

1,794 

1,858 

Aug.  Aug. 
18  25 

6,755  5,358 

16,701  17,672 
39,803  42,586 
10,662  11,378 

16,812  16,640 
1,700  1,762 


Total  . 100,134  100,767  92,082  97,469  92,433  95,396 


The  following  table  analyses  the  operations  of 
mines  reporting  causes  of  lost  time.  For  the 
country,  as  a  whole,  the  loss  attributed  to  labor 
shortage  and  strikes  increased  from  9.4  per  cent 
for  the  week  of  August  11  to  19.8  per  cent  of 
the  full-time  output.  At  the  same  time,  the  loss 
due  to  shortage  of  cars  decreased  from  13.4  to 
11.2  per  cent.  This  change  is  in  part  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  an  actual  improvementt  in  car  supply 
in  districts  unaffected  by  the  strike,  made  possible 
by  the  release  of  cars  from  the  affected  districts. 
In  part,  however,  it  is  caused  by  the  necessity  of 
ascribing  all  time  lost  during  a  strike  to  the 
strike  alone,  when  in  point  of  fact  the  supply 
of  cars  would  have  been  insufficient  to  permit 
full-time  operation. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  FULL-TIME  OUTPUT  PRODUCED 
AltD  LOST  FOR  PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  BY  ALL 
MINES  REPORTING  CAUSES  OF  LOST  TIME 


District 

and  Week — 

Iowa — ■ 

.'\ug.  4 . 

Pro¬ 

duced 

Total 
Lost,  All 
Causes 

12.5 

17.4 

Aug.  11 . 

Aug.  18 . 

14.7 

Illinois — 

Aug.  4 . 

24.1 

Aug.  11 . 

29.5 

Aug.  18 . 

51.3 

Indiana — 

Aug.  4 . 

39.5 

36.8 

Aug.  11 . 

Aug.  18 . 

28.2 

Ohio — 

Aug,  4 . 

26.3 

29.8 

Aug.  11 . 

Aug.  18 . 

26.8 

Pittsburgh  District — 

Aug.  4 . 

18.6 

Aug.  11 . 

20.4 

Aug.  18* . .  .  .  . , 

30.6 

Irwin  Gas  Field — 

Aug.  4 . 

25.7 

Aug.  11 . 

27.3 

Aug.  ISf...., . 

Freeport  Thick — 


...  90  9 

9  1 

Aug.  11 . 

—  88.0 

12.0 

Aug.  18 . 

_  84.8 

15.2 

Freeport  Thin — 

Aug.  4 . 

-  95.0 

5.0 

Aug.  11 . 

-  85.0 

15.0 

Aug.  18t . 

Southwest  V’irginia — 

Aug.  4 . 

....  94.9 

5.1 

Aug.  11 . 

....  94.0 

6.0 

Aug.  18 . 

....  93.9 

6.1 

Alabama — 

Aug.  4 . 

....  88.4 

11.6 

Aug.  11 . 

_  88.8 

11.2 

Aug.  18 . 

....  85.9 

14.1 

Kansas  and  Missouri^ — 

Aug.  4 . 

....  69.4 

30.6 

Aug.  11 . 

....  64.9 

35.1 

Aug.  18 . 

_  73.2 

27.8 

Oklahoma  and  Arkansas — 

Aug.  4 . 

....  63.4 

36.6 

Aug.  11 . 

_  66.0 

34.0 

Aug.  18 . 

_  65.5 

34.5 

Total  reporting  causes  of  loss — 

Aug.  4t . 

-  75.1 

24.9 

Aug.  llj. . 

_  72.7 

27.3 

Aug.  18$ . 

_  65.1 

34.9 

‘Incomplete  returns. 
fReport  not  received  in  time. 

jDoes  not  include  Irwin  Gas  Field,  Freeport  Thick  Vein, 
Freeport  Thin  Vein  and  certain  operators  in  Pittsburgh 
District. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  FULL-TIME  OUTPUT  PRODUCED 
AND  LOST  FOR  PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  BY  ALL 
MINES  REPORTING  CAUSES  OF  LOST  TIME 
— Lost  on  account  of — 


Car 

Labor 

Short- 

Mine 

No 

All 

No 

District 

Short- 

age  and 

Disa- 

Mar- 

Other  Cause 

and  Week — 

age 

Strikes 

bility 

ket 

Causes  Given 

Iowa — 

Aug.  4 . 

1.0 

1.0 

1.7 

7.1 

1.6 

Aug.  11 . 

9.0 

5.5 

1.6 

1.3 

Aug.  18 . 

2.9 

6.0 

1.9 

2.8 

i.i 

Illinois — 

Aug.  ^ . 

15.6 

4.2 

2.9 

1.1 

0.3 

Aug.  11 . 

9.3 

16.5 

2.9 

0.0 

0.2 

Aug.  18 . 

4.6 

43.5 

1.5 

0.5 

1.2 

Indiana — 

Aug.  4 . 

25.6 

0.4 

7.4 

0.1 

Aug.  11 . 

17.1 

10.4 

9.3 

Aug.  18 . 

17.5 

3.6 

7.1 

Ohio — 

Aug.  4 . 

19.0 

2.4 

3.9 

1.0 

Aug.  11 . 

22.7 

2.5 

3.7 

0.9 

Aug.  18 . 

17.7 

5.0 

1.7 

2.4 

Pittsburgh  District — 
Aug.  4 .  6.2 

8.0 

3.9 

0.6 

Aug.  11 . 

11.5 

5.8 

2.9 

0.2 

Aug.  18* . 

17.2 

11.1 

2.1 

0.2 

Irwin  Gas  Field- 
Aug.  4 . 

3.0 

21.2 

1.5 

Aug.  11 . 

9.8 

16.9 

0.4 

0.2 

Aug.  18t . 

Freeport  Thick — 

Aug.  4 . 

5.1 

2.6 

1.4 

Aug.  11 . 

7.1 

4.6 

0.3 

Aug.  18 . 

7.8 

6.0 

1.4 

Freeport  Thin — 

Aug.  4 . 

5.0 

Aug.  11 . 

10.6 

3.9 

0.5 

Aug.  18t . 

S.  W.  Virginia — 

Aug.  4 . 

1.5 

2.5 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

Aug.  11 . 

2.7 

1.7 

0.5 

1.1 

Aug.  18 . 

2.8 

2.8 

0.5 

Alabama — 

Aug.  4 . 

5,4 

4.5 

1.6 

0.1 

Aug.  11 . 

6.1 

3.2 

1.3 

0.6 

Aug.  18 . 

4.3 

6.4 

1.7 

1.7 

Kan.  &  Missouri— 
Aug.  4 . 

14.0 

12.7 

3.9 

Aug.  11 . 

16.5 

16.4 

2.2 

Aug.  18 . 

12.5 

8.9 

6.4 

Oklahoma 
&  Arkansas — 

Aug.  4 . 

16.5 

9.9 

10.2 

Aug.  11 . 

19.3 

6.4 

8.3 

Aug.  18 . 

17.1 

10.8 

6.6 

Total  reporting 
causes  of  loss — 


Aug. 

4$. .  . 

.  .  14.9 

5.1 

3.7 

0.2 

0.7 

0.1 

Aug. 

lit... 

.  .  13.4 

9.4 

3.9 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

Aug. 

18t..  . 

..  11.2 

19.8 

2.6 

0.1 

0.7 

0.5 

All  causes  .  119,595  28.4 

No  coal  cars . 

No  coke  cars . 13,965  3.3 

Labor  shortage — 

Mine  .  11,935  2.8 

„  Yard  .  83,860  19.9 

Strike . 

Plant  disability  .  2i6  0.1 

.411  other  causes .  9,625  2.3 

Cause  not  specified . 

COAL  FOR  SHIPMENT 


29.8 

'5.6 


2.0 

19.6 


2.1 

0.5 


W'k.  Au^. 
Week  Aug.  25  1^ 

Tons  Per  Per 
..  ,  (Coal)  Cent  Cent 

Capacity,  based  on  railroad  rating.  .  383,250  100.0  100  0 

Production  .  142,750  37.3  36  6 

Losses — 

All  causes  .  240,500  62.7  63.4 

No  coal  cars .  48,350  12.6  27.0 

No  coke  cars . i . 

Labor  shortage — 

Mine  .  191,700  50.0  35.9 

Yard . 

Strike .  '  .  ]  ]  ’ ' 

Plant  disability  .  450  0.1  .' !  ! 

All  other  causes .  ...  05 

Cause  not  specified . 

TOTAL  COAL  SHIPPED  AND  MADE  INTO  COKE 

Wk.  Aug. 
Week  Aug.  25  18 

Tons  Per  Per 

_  .  ,  ,  (Coal)  Cent  Cent 

Capacity,  based  on  railroad  rating.  1,014,616  100.0  100  0 

Production  .  594,722  58.6  57.5 

Losses — 

All  causes  .  419,893  41.4  42  5 

No  coal  cars .  48,350  4.7  10.2 

No  coke  cars .  20,947  2.1  3.5 

Labor  shortage — 

Mine  .  209,603  20.7  14  8 

^  X,=i''d  .  125,790  12.4  12.2 

Strike . 

Plant  disability  . .  765  o.i  !!! 

All  other  causes .  14,438  l!4  1.5 

Cause  not  specified . .' . .'.  o]3 

Prepared  by  C.  E.  I.esher. 


June  Coal  Exports 


Exports  of  domestic  coal  and  coke  from  the 
United  States,  and  bunker  coal  laden  on  vessels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  at  specified  cus¬ 
toms  districts,  during  the  month  of  June,  1917 : 


Districts — 

Maine  &  New  Hampshire 

Vermont  . 

Massachusetts  . 

St.  Lawrence . 

Rochester  . 

Buffalo  . 

New  York  . 

Philadelphia . 

Maryland  . 

Virginia  . 

South  Carolina  . 

Florida  . 

Mobile  . 

New  Orleans  . 

Galveston  . 

Laredo  . 

El  Paso  . 

Eagle  Pass  . 

Arizona  . 

Southern  California.  . .  . 

San  Francisco  . 

Washington  . ., . 

Alaska . 

Montana  and  Idaho . 

Dakota  . 

Duluth  and  Superior.  . .  . 

Michigan  . 

Ohio  . 


— Coal — 

Anthracite  Bituminous 
Tons  Tons 

106  53 

■  .  1,855  7,072 

.6  1 

..139,551  162,763 

■  .  83,367  125,914 

..358,551  576,525 

.  .  14,693  1,939 

.  •  5,797  35,563 

.  24,239 

.  409,450 

.  2,436 

.  698 

.  1,862 

.  1,851 

.  .  22  11 

30  1,301 

100  5,753 

20  172 

.  4,550 

.  2  6 

.  6 

.  1,913 

.  2 

.  272 

.  .  3,377  39,481 

187  5,089 

317  183,854 

66  793,230 


Total 


. 608,047  2,386,006 

BUNKER  COAL 


Districts — 
Maryland  .  .  . 
New  Work  .  . 
Philadelphia 
Virginia  .  . .  . 


Coke 


Tons 

40 

496 


3,401 

218 

60,471 

3,650 


19,794 

782 


40 


277 


3,940 

104 

400 

10,469 

’  1,192 
3,936 


388 

58 

22,758 

20,534 


1.52,948 


Gross 

Tons 

36,404 

2.55,031 

32,539 

170,968 


‘Incomplete  returns. 

fReport  not  received  in  time. 

{Does  not  include  Irwin  Gas  Field,  Freeport  Thick  Vein, 
Freeport  Thin  V’ein  and  certain  operators  in  Pittsburgh 
District. 

Coke  Production 

The  production  of  beehive  coke  in  the  Connells- 
ville  and  adjacent  districts  during  the  week  ended 
August  25  was  little  affected  by  labor  trouble. 
The  ratio  of  production  to  rated  capacity  in¬ 
creased  slightly  over  the  figure  for  the  preceding 
week  for  both  coke  and  coal  shipped.  Shortage 
of  yard  labor  remains  the  most  conspicuous  fac¬ 
tor  restricting  the  output  of  coke.  One-fifth 
(19.9  per  cent)  of  the  rated  capacity  was  lost 
for  this  cause  as  compared  with  5.6,  the  per¬ 
centage  lost  for  lack  of  cars.  Labor  shortage 
restricted  the  output  of  coal  for  shipment  to 
one-half  the  rating. 


Erie  Railroad 

The  Erie  Railroad  has  issued  the  following 
financial  statement  for  the  month  of  July  and  for 
seven  months  ended  July  31st: 

ERIE  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

MONTH  OF  JULY 

1917  1916  Inc. 

Gross  revenue..  .  .$7,128,087.07  $6,306,214.07  $  821,873.00 
Operating  e.xpenses 

and  taxes .  5,890,857.82  4,569,503.03  1,321,3.54.79 

Operating  income .  $1,237,229.25  $1,736,711.04  *$499,481.79 

SEVEN  MONTHS  TO  JULY  SlST 

1917  1916  Inc. 

Gross  revenue.  .$44,733,602.98  $42,419,763.78  $2,313,839.20 
Operating  ex- 
p  e  n  s  e  s  and 

taxes  .  38,647,433.93  32,031,404.67  6,616,029.26 

Operat’g  income . $6,086,169.05  $10,388,359.1 1‘$4, 302, 190.06 


PRODUCTION  OF  BEEHIVE  COKE  AND  OF  COAL, 
WITH  CAUSES  OF  LOST  TIME,  AS  REPORTED 
BY  OPERATORS  IN  THE  CONNELLSVILLE, 
GREENSBURG  AND  LATROBE  DISTRICTS,  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA 


Week  Aug.  25 

18 

Tons  Per 

Per 

(Coke)  Cent 

Cent 

Capacity,  based  on  railroad  rating.  , 

.  420,910  100.0 

100.0 

Production  • . 

Losses — 

.  301,315  71.6 

70.2 

‘Decrease. 


It  was  said  that  about  a  week  ago  there  were 
over  7,000  loaded  coal  cars  on  the  sidings  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  between  Hunting- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  and  Covington,  Ky.  This  was  due, 
of  course,  to  the  congestion  which  resulted  in  an 
embargo  for  some  time  and  prevented  the  coal 
from  reaching  the  lake  ports  and  southern  points 
to  which  it  had  been  consigned. 
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Chicago's  Disgrace  and — 

Chicago  is  in  size  the  second  city  in  a 
nation  which  lias  just  announced  that  it 
has  abandoned  its  traditional  isolation  and 
joined  the  war  to  “make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  de¬ 
tail  the  many  vaulting  claims  our  people 
have  made  for  themselves  and  thereby  to 
show  what  true  idealists  we  Americans  are. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  we  take  seriously 
our  moral  point  of  a  view. 

.\t  the  most  critical  time  in  the  history 
of  this  high  spirited  people,  Chicago  has 
William  Hale  Thompson  as  its  mayor.  He 
refused  to  invite  to  visit  the  city  the  offi¬ 
cials  representing  our  new  allies.  But  when 
they  came  anyway,  he  had  the  shameless¬ 
ness  to  speak  at  their  reception. 

He  next  refused  to  allow  agents  of  the 
federal  government  to  sell  Liberty  Bonds  in 
the  City  Hall.  Afterward,  he  tried  openly 
to  put  his  political  gangsters  in  charge  of 
the  public  schools.  He  started  a  weekly 
paper  to  preach  opposition  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  detailed  men  who  are  paid  by  the 
city  to  drum  up  circulation  for  it.  His  last 
act  was  to  give  shelter  and  police  protection 
to  pacifists  and  agitators  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  every  self-respecting  city  and 
who  had  come  to  Chicago  to  organize  anti¬ 
draft  riots.  His  act  was  so  openly  trea¬ 


sonable,  Governor  Lowden  sent  state  troops 
to  Chicago  to  overrule  and  offset  it. 

Chicago  is  humiliated,  of  course.  The 
very  idea  that  such  a  city  should  be  ruled 
l)y  such  a  man  as  Thompson  is  grewsome. 
The  fact  that  such  a  man  can  be  and  is  in 
power  makes  the  situation  impossible ;  it  is 
awful. 

But  suppose  that,  for  a  moment,  we  stop 
looking  at  Thompson  the  man  and  consider 
the  system  by  whicb  he  was  hoisted  into 
power.  Even  those  who  are  most  out  of 
I'latience  with  him  must  admit  that  he 
is  a  natural  and  typical  product  of  our 
truly  American  system  of  “practical  poli¬ 
tics.”  And  that,  if  you  please,  is  the 
science  of  making  political  capital  out  of 
an  issue.  The  system  has  become  so  ex¬ 
pert  it  can  create' an  issue  and  then  make 
political  capital  of  it.  Here  you  have  hold 
of  something  dangerous,  for  it  contains  the 
essence  of  the  hold  our  government  has 
on  the  masses.  And  the  same  thing  sup¬ 
plies  the  foundation  under  our  so-called 
popular  literature.  Thompson  is  not  merely 
a  nauseating  individual.  He  is  instead  the 
expression  of  that  system  gone  to  seed.  The 
system  itself  has  won  political  power  by  a 
campaign  built  either  on  defamation  of  char¬ 
acter  or  on  raising  class  hatred.  Men  with 
either  a  moral  sense  or  inherent  love  of 
decency  would  not  accept  peace  bought  at 
any  such  a  price.  Thompson  is  a  true  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  system. 

And  as  this  indicates  Thompson  is  not 
alone.  Far  from  it.  He  is  merely  a  shining 
example.  Senator  La  Follette  is  another. 
He  has  been  the  enemy  of  every  construc¬ 
tive  force  in  America  for  years.  He  has 
made  an  open  and  a  shameless  bid  for  polit¬ 
ical  place  by  defaming  private  character,  by 
misinterpretations  of  our  economic  history, 
by  distorting  financial  facts  by  the  use  of 
false  logic  and  by,  thus,  stirring  strife  be¬ 
tween  men  who  should  work  in  harmony  if 
national  progress  is  to  be  sound.  He  has 
been,  for  these  reasons,  the  most  immoral 
figure  in  American  history  for  more  than  a 
decade.  And  yet  by  these  methods  he  has 
won  a  place  of  high  honor  and  he  was  the 
idol  of  our  leading  editors,  who  have  won 
distinction  and  fortune  by  making  his  im¬ 
moral  course  their  own.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  him  and  them  today  is  that 
in  action  he  is  consistent  while  they  are 
not.  He  has  the  courage  to  go  the  route 
and  to  carry  his  campaign  of  destruction  to 
the  point  where  it  involves  the  government 
itself.  This  his  followers  lack  the  courage 
to  esiiouse.  Still  that  was  their  real  goal 
just  the  same,  for  you  cannot  destroy  a 
nation  piece-meal  without  ruining  the  whole 
with  the  parts. 

There  is  also  Senator  Lewis  from  Illinois. 

1  le  is  of  a  different  breed,  but  still  he  is 
typical  of  practical  politics.  One  of  the 
methods  which  politicians  have  found  to 
be  most  effective  is  to  divide  their  con¬ 
stituents  into  groups  arranged  according 
to  race  or  occupation ;  to  imagine  what 
those  groups  would  sav  or  do  under  a 
given  circumstance ;  and  then  to  arise  in 
some  high  places  to  give  official  voice  to 
these  mental  distortions.  It  is  a  safe  course 
to  i)ursue,  for  there  is,  generally,  no  one  to 
challenge  what  is  said. 

Senator  Lewis  recently  took  into  his  po¬ 
litical  calculations  the  fact  that  Chicago  has 
among  its  citizens  a  substantial  body  of  men 
of  Teutonic  origin.  He  imagined  how  they 
would  feel  and  stand  in  this  war.  His  long¬ 
distance  survey  of  their  sentiment  Jed  him 
to  believe  thev  favored  the  Kaiser.  This 


— because  he  wanted  their  friendship — in¬ 
duced  him  to  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  pro-German  propaganda  despite 
the  fact  that  the  nation  of  which  he  is  an 
officer  was  then  at  war  with  that  country. 
He  even  was  able  and  willing  to  arise  in  the 
Senate  and  volunteer  an  intimate  exposition 
of  the  Kaiser’s  desires.  This  was  so  de¬ 
tailed  it  could  be  none  other  than  inspired. 

These  facts  present  to  clean  and  con¬ 
scientious  Americans  three  men  who  are 
hideous  types  of  the  fruit  that  grows  on 
that  tree  which  w’e  call  “practical  politics.” 
But  they  are  far  from  lieing  the  only  ex¬ 
amples.  Instead,  it  is  a  fact  known  and  ad¬ 
mitted  in  Washington  that  President  Wil¬ 
son  was  able  to  pass  the  law’s  which  allowed 
this  nation  adequately  to  defend  itself  in 
its  greatest  crisis  only  by  refraining  from 
distributing  “patronage”  until  after  essen¬ 
tial  measures  -had  become  law’s.  He  knew 
the  politicians  w’ere  greedy  and  self  seeking. 
He  knew  that  they  hold  power  only  by  hold¬ 
ing  organization  and  that  political  organiza¬ 
tion  is  essentially  a  job  hunting  effort  en 
masse.  Thus  he  knew  they  would  be  with 
him  until  he  distributed  the  political  plums ; 
hope  would  lead  them  on.  He  was  not  so 
sure  what  they  would  do  afterwards,  es¬ 
pecially  if  some  were  disappointed.  Lincoln 
had  to  contend  w’ith  precisely  the  same 
thing. 

Men  who  have  to  do  with  coal  production 
and  distribution  have  bgen  brought  in  touch 
lately  with  the  practical  w’orking  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Governors  of  states  who  head  the  or¬ 
ganizations  and  w’ho  thus  become  the  head 
procurors  of  jobs  and  of  public  favor,  have 
come  to  these  coal  operators  pleading  for  a 
small  reduction  in  price.  They  begged  for 
a  quarter  cut  but  said  they  w’ould  be  satis¬ 
fied  wdth  a  dime.  They  begged  for  a  con¬ 
cession  that  they  might  get  credit  for  doing 
something  for  the  public.  M’hen  it  was  de¬ 
nied  they  wielded  the  sandbag.  And  the 
newspapers  helped  them  carry  out  this 
highw’ay  robbery  of  coal. 

We  know  of  "individuals  in  Wasbington 
who  to  w’in  a  commanding  place  in  this 
same  system  have  been  wfilling  knowingly  to 
place  in  jeopardy  tbe  abundant  supplv  of 
coal  to  the  whole  people  by  raising  an  issue 
on  the  price.  They  w’ere  determined  to  win 
the  favor  of  the  people  by  denouncing  the 
coal  operators  even  if,  in  doing  so.  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  homes  and  the  safety  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  W’ere  involved  in  grave  danger. 

Thompson,  as  any  sort  of  a  public  officer, 
is  a  hideous  nightmare  to  be  sure.  But 
w'hat  of  tbe  whole  system  w’hich  produced 
him?  Are  we  going  to  lop  off  this  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  overripe  fruit  and  leave  the  rotten 
tree  standing?  It  seems  to  us  to  be  alxiut 
time  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  wise  to 
destroy  the  whole  system.  If  the  war  can 
have  tiiat  result  alone,  it  will  not  have  lyen 
fought  in  vain. 


The  Coal  Profiteers 

One  coal  man  had  spent  eighteen  months 
in  the  ambulance  service  in  France  and  was 
going  back.  His  son  is  in  tbe  army.  Two 
of  bis  associates  are  now  officers  in  the 
army.  One  other  is  a  private.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  ninety  per  cent  of  the  stock  of 
that  company  have  joined  the  fighting 
force  of  America.  Knowing  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  coal  in  the  east  is  enormous  and 
that  this  demand  could  not  be  supplied  by 
exi.sting  mines,  be  is  getting  ready  to  enlist 
more  than  a  million  dollars  of  his  own 
monev  in  the  mine  extension  operations,  not 
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knowing  whether  it  will  ever  pay  interest. 

When  the  Peabody  conference  was  held 
in  Washington,  an  old  coal  man  arose  to 
say  that  although  he  had  retired  from  busi¬ 
ness,  he  was  back  in  harness  because  all  of 
his  sons  and  his  grandsons  had  joined  the 
army.  He  had  been  an  operator  for  two 
generations,  but  for  years  his  concern  paid 
no  dividends.  At  that  moment,  however, 
he  was  defending  himself  in  court  in  New 
York,  because  the  attorney-general  was  ac¬ 
cusing  his  association  of  violating  a  law. 
Regardless  of  his  sacrifices  and  his  embar¬ 
rassment,  this  old  man  arose  to  say  that  the 
government  could  fix  his  prices  and  could 
have  every  dollar  he  had  in  the  world. 

A  young  man  with  ambition  and  pride  in 
his  business  has  been  maneuvering  since  he 
left  school  to  make  a  place  for  himself  in 
the  coal  Industry.  He  has  worked  hard — 
terribly  hard.  He  has  met  a  measure  of 
success  and  has  won  the  confidence  of  his 
associates.  His  family  has  staked  every 
dollar  it  has  on  the  success  of  his  mining 
venture.  It  was  this  young  man’s  job  to 
make  good  that  investment  and  to  save  the 
family  fortune.  Then  the  government  de¬ 
manded  lower  prices  on  coal.  He  said : 

“Whatever  price  the  government  fixes 
will  be  my  price.  If  it  is  fifty  cents  a  ton 
under  the  cost  of  production,  I  will  accept 
it.  And  I  will  continue  to  run  these  mines 
until  the  money  runs  out.  Then,  of  course, 
I  will  have  to  stop.” 

These  are  but  types  and  truly  representa¬ 
tive  of  coal  men.  And  yet  these  very  men 
have  been  called  profiteers,  extortioners  and 
many  other  unkind  things  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  our  government.  This  sentiment 
has  been  echoed  by  the  press  who  have 
added  their  own  insults  and  condemnations 
gratuitously. 

All  of  tbis  leads  us  to  say  that  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  easy  to  use  harsh  words,  because  that 
requires  only  the  labor  to  write  them.  It 
is  an  entirely  different  thing  to  represent 
justly  and  fairly  the  sentiment  of  the  coal 
industry  as  expressed  in  these  three  inci¬ 
dents.  It  would  seem  about  time  that  a  lit¬ 
tle  fairness  on  the  part  of  the  government 
and  the  press  were  expressed  toward  the 
coal  industry.  The  treatment  the  coal  men 
have  received  in  the  last  few  months  does 
violence  to  the  American  love  of  fair  play. 


Don’t  Be  Foolish 

A  word  to  the  retail  dealers.  Last  April, 
May  and  June  you  saw  ahead  of  you  two 
things. 

First,  you  saw  that  it  was  going  to  be 
difficult  to  get  enough  coal  to  satisfy  your 
trade.  You  knew  that  time  was  precious 
and  that  every  pound  of  coal  put  in  storage 
in  summer  would  be  an  added  protection 
to  your  community  in  winter. 

Second,  you  saw  that  prices  were  uncer¬ 
tain,  but  tending  to  advance.  You  obeyed 
the  natural  instincts  of  decency  and  com¬ 
mercialism  and  bought  coal  while  you  could 
get  it,  at  the  prices  which  you  had  to  pay. 
A  lot  of  this  coal  remains  on  your  stock 
piles. 

What  you  didn’t  know,  in  those  early 
months,  was  that  first  the  Lane-Peabody 
conference  would  cut  the  price  and  then 
that  the  Wilson  proclamation  would  bring 
another  cut.  You  couldn’t  in  April  fore¬ 
see  events  that  weren’t  to  happen  until  late 
in  August.  You  had  to  act  on  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  moment  and  the  need  of  the 
moment. 

Now  you  have  that  high  priced  coal  on 


hand.  The  question  is  what  shall  you  do 
with  it?  Can  you  sell  it  at  cost  plus  a 
profit  or  shall  you  quote  the  President’s 
new  prices  and  accept  a  loss  that  will  drive 
you  out  of  business? 

Our  advice  to  you  is  to  act  sensibly  and 
continue  in  business  because  your  communi¬ 
ty  needs  you.  Insist  on  getting  back  a  new 
dollar  for  an  old  one  and  a  penny  or  two 
of  profit  besides.  In  a  word,  our  advice  to 
you  is  to  pass  that  high  priced  coal  in  your 
stock  piles  on  to  the  public  at  wbat  it  cost 
you  plus  your  normal  gross  margin. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  nation  can¬ 
not  expect  you  to  do  anything  else.  It 
would  be  an  unreasoning  public  and  an  im¬ 
possible  government  that  would  fix  a  price 
after  you  had  bought  coal  that  it  knew  was 
going  to  wipe  you  out  of  business. 

Our  advice  to  you  is  not  to  be  foolish  and 
to  assume  that  the  government  expects  you 
to  take  a  loss  on  this  coal.  The  American 
government  expects  no  such  thing  of  any 
of  its  citizens.  If  any  official  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  assumes  any  such  stand,  he  only 
proves  himself  a  fool. 

/ 

The  Real  Allies 

The  coal  business  will  last  a  thousand 
years.  The  public  will  remain  forever. 

The  coal  business  needs  the  public  to  give 
it  a  market.  The  public  needs  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  to  keep  it  warm  and  to  keep  its  fac¬ 
tories  running. 

Those  two,  seeing  their  interdependence 
and  their  exceedingly  close  relationship, 
should  understand  one  another.  But,  the 
public  will  not  go  to  coal  for  information. 
Therefore  coal  will  have  to  carry  it  to  the 
public. 

By  contrast,  politicians  are  short  lived  at 
best.  They  are  getting  old  before  they  gain 
prominence.  For  them  death  is  next  door 
to  fame.  And  many  of  them  pass  into  liv¬ 
ing  oblivion  long  before  they  enter  the  great 
silence. 

Also,  but  one  politician,  in  the  last  dec¬ 
ade,  has  said  anything  that  has  outlived 
the  issue  of  the  paper  in  which  it  was 
printed.  Mr.  Wilson’s  “make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy”  is  the  only  living  polit¬ 
ical  utterance  of  this  period.  And,  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  coal. 

The  grave  mistake  of  the  coal  industry 
in  this  crisis  is  that  it  has  neglected  the 
public  which  remains  and  public  sentiment 
which  is  final  and  binding  and  has  pinned 
its  faith  to  its  ability  to  curry  favor  with 
certain  politicians. 

The  theory  upon  which  coal  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  has  been  wrong  in  principle.  The 
practice  of  the  coal  men  bas  been  along 
wrong  lines.  Tbe  result  is  a  situation  which 
jeopardizes  the  property  right  of  coal  oper¬ 


ators  for  a  generation  and  puts  the  public 
face  to  face  with  the  gravest  danger,  for 
this  winter,  that  any  people  ever  confronted 
— the  danger  that  they  will  go  cold. 

Now  that  control  of  coal  is  about  to  pass 
into  new  hands,  we  cannot  advise  too 
strongly  the  new  administrator  to  change 
this  program.  He  must  take  the  public 
fully,  completely  and  absolutely  into  his 
confidence.  . 

As  a  means  to  that  end,  we  advise — 
whether  he  appoints  any  other  assistants  or  , 
not — that  he  appoint  an  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  made  up  of  daily  newspaper  editors. 
But,  whatever  the  method  pursued,  the  peo¬ 
ple  must  be  informed  about  coal.  They 
must  be  given  the  facts — all  of  them. 


The  Real  Cause 

An  up-to-the-minute  retailer  lives  at 
Belvidere,  Ill.  He  is  well  equipped  and 
never  allows  a  car  to  stand  unloaded  on 
his  tracks  for  more  than  eight  hours.  He 
is  served  by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  this  yard,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  paper  found  an  empty 
box  car  standing  on  the  track.  He  sug¬ 
gested  : 

“That  car,  you  say,  has  been  standing 
there  three  days?  I  know  and  you  admit 
that  this  is  an  efficient  railroad.  We  both 
realize  that  that  car,  today,  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold,  because  so  many  persons 
want  to  use  it. 

“Why  is  it  that  that  car  has  been 
standing  here  for  three  days?  The  rail¬ 
road  knows  the  need  for  it.  The  railroad 
wants  to  pull  it  away  and  have  it  loaded  ; 
the  railroad  wants  to  keep  it  employed. 
There  must  be  some  reason,  therefore. 

“Isn’t  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  that 
car  is  lying  idle  because  the  railroad 
hasn't  the  engines  to  pull  it  away?” 

And  there  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  coal 
situation  at  the  minute.  Cars  confessedly 
are  standing  idle  when  they  should  he 
kept  employed.  The  reason  is  not  any 
maliciousness  on  the  part  of  the  shipper, 
consignee  or  railroad.  It  is  solely  due  to 
the  absence  of  motive  power,  and  motive 
power  cannot  be  created  over  night. 

Instead  part  of  our  factory  capacity, 
which  makes  engines,  is  being  used  to 
make  munitions.  Another  part  is  being 
used  to  make  engines  to  ship  to  Europe. 
Meanwhile  America  is  suffering  a  trans¬ 
portation  breakdown  due  to  a  lack  of  this 
same  motive  power. 

d'hus  it  happens  that  a  simple  incident 
at  Belvidere  tells  the  truth  about  Amer¬ 
ican  business  today. 
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General  Review 

The  Coal  Shortage  Strikes  the  Country,  Re¬ 
vealing  the  Fact  That  Supply,  Not  Price, 
Is  the  Issue 

In  rittsburgh  this  week  a  public  service  cor¬ 
poration  asked  bids  on  500,000  tons  of  mine  run 
coal  which  it  wanted  principally  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  which  was  not  supplied  on  contracts 
that  called  for  the  payment  of  very  much  higher 
figures.  It  expected,  of  course,  to  get  the 
coal  at  the  new  government  prices.  As  rnight 
naturally  be  supposed,  the  dependable  mining 
companies  were  short  of  coal  or  they  would 
have  filled  the  contract.  As  was  also  to  be 
Supposed,  only  small  wagon  mines  made  otters 
of  inconsequential  tonnages  which  represented  an 
aggregate  far  short  of  what  the  company  needed. 

Incidentally  that  represents  the  situation  east 
of  Pittsburgh.  Coal  companies  today,  owing  to 
car  shortages  and  other  troubles  are  not  getting 
out  enough  coal  to  satisfy  contracts,  especially 
on  bituminous  coal  and  the  spot  market  is  Prac¬ 
tically  abandoned.  In  addition,  this  week  the  effect 
of  the  selective  draft  on  the  working  force  of 
the  mine  will  be  felt  seriously  and  this  will  re- 
duce  the  supply  of  rniners.  This  promises  to 
complicate  the  labor  situation  that  is  extremely 
bothersome  because  the  men  who  are  making  as 
much  now  in  two  days  as  they  used  to  make  in 
four  are  not  nearly  as  eager  to  earn  more  money 
as  they  are  to  have  more  leisure.  The  labor  at¬ 
titude  and  the  car  shortage  are  cutting  produc¬ 
tion  down  to  a  point  where  it  is  below  the  demand 
for  coal  on  contract.  Meanwhile,  consumption 
is  increasing  rapidly,  or  is  trying  to,  and  the 
householders  are  coming  into  the  market  to  supply 
themselves  with  their  fall  and  winter  needs. 

As  this  indicates  the  coal  famine  that  the 
well-informed  men  have  been  fearing  has  already 
caught  the  east  and  is  expected  to  grow  worse 
as  the  car  supply  tightens  with  the  crop  move¬ 
ment. 

In  the  west  the  situation  is  showing  indica¬ 
tions  of  being  practically  hopeless.  Retail  dealers 
and  householders  have  been  led  to  believe  all 
summer  that  lower  prices  were  coming.  As  cus¬ 
tomary,  no  one  bought  on  a  falling  market. 
Those  who  did  buy,  find  themselves  in  trouble  as 
a  result,  because  retail  dealers  are  loaded  up  on 
high  priced  coal  when  they  are  expected  to  charge 
materially  less  prices.  Any  rate,  the  householders 
did  not  buy  until  the  day  following  the  president’s 
proclamation,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the 
retail  dealers  have  been  swamped  with  orders 
for  coal  which  will  keep  them  running  for  another 
three  months.  The  western  mines,  however,  can¬ 
not  hope  to  supply  the  western  demand  before 
cold  weather  comes  if  that  arrives  at  anywhere 
near  the  usual  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  movement  of  eastern  coal  into 
the  we.stern  market  is  extremely  slow  and  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  eastern  railroads  are  congested  with 
freight  and  cars  are  now  moving  more  slowly 
than  they  were  in  midwinter  last  year.  The  lead¬ 
ing  operating  companies  are  not  supplying  enough 
coal  to  satisfy  contracts  and  some  of  them  haven’t 
had  a  single  car  for  the  spot  market  in  two 
weeks. 

The  upper  lake  situation  is  that  the  docks 
have  on  hand  about  half  the  coal  they  had  this 
time  last  year,  but  expect  to  get  some  more. 
The  lake  trade  has  great  expectations,  even  though 
the  northwestern  dealers  haven’t  the  coal  and  are 
clamoring  for  it.  An  incident  of  unusual  sig¬ 
nificance  on  the  lakes  this  last  week  was  the 
setting  aside  of  the  law  which  prevented  foreign 
boats  from  engaging  in  the  coastwise  trade. 
This  resulted  in  a  Canadian  boat  carrying  coal 
between  American  ports.  I'his  gives  a  little  relief 
but  not  much. 

Everything  considered,  the  coal  situation  is  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous,  but  that  is  a  matter  which  has 
been  foreseen  for  six  months,  even  though  the 
political  regulators  ignored  that  fact  while  they 
spent  the  summer  adjusting  prices. 


Chicago  Market 

Buying  Orders  Sveamp  the  Operators  at  a 
time  When  Car  Supply  Groit's  Tighter 
and  Labor  Difficulties  Are  Threatening 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Chicago,  September  6. 

A  statement  made  by  one  of  the  leading  op¬ 
erators  in  Williamson  county  tells  in  a  pointed 
way,  the  whole  story  of  the  western  coal  trade, 
lie  had  been  selling  quantities  of  coal  to  rail¬ 
road  and  steam  users,  but  practically  none  to 
the  retail  dealers  during  the  summer.  He  felt 
that  the  domestic  (situation  was  getting  dangerous 


and  he  was  planning  on  putting  out  a  selling 
force  for  the  first  time  in  a  year  to  drum  up 
retail  trade,  not  that  he  needed  the  business,  but 
because  he  wanted  to  help  the  situation.  On 
the  day  that  he  contemplated  this  action,  President 
Wilson  announced  his  prices.  The  following  day 
this  operator  put  out  a  circular  saying  that  those 
prices  would  govern  at  his  mines.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  thereafter,  he  had  received  enough 
orders  to  swamp  the  mines  for  six  weeks  and 
now  he  has  enough  orders  to  keep  the  mines 
going  three  months.  He  says  properly  that  this 
is  conclusive  proof  that  the  political  agitation 
against  coal  prices  was  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  retailers  and  householders  did  not  buy  coal 
this  last  summer,  even  when  they  could  get  it. 
It  means  that  a  dam  has  been  put  on  the  domestic 
business  by  political  agitation  and  this  empha¬ 
sizes  the  point  we  are  making  in  one  important 
article  this  week  that  the  retailer  and  house¬ 
holder  are  not  prepared. 

Today  the  Illinois  mines  universally  are  strug¬ 
gling  with  this  flood  of  orders ‘coming  from  the 
retailers  and  are  prevented  from  acting  by  the 
fact  that  car  supply  is  already  distressing.  On 
some  railroads  the  maximum  car  supply  is  fifty 
per  cent.  On  the  best  conditioned  railroads  the 
maximum  car  supply  is  sixty-five  per  cent.  Only 
joint  mines  served  by  two  or  more  railroads  are 
getting  a  larger  car  supply.  In  addition,  the 
production  is  being  cut  down  by  the  fact  that 
the  miners  today  can  make  as  much  in  two  days 
as  formerly  they  could  in  four  and  they  are 
content  to  let  it  go  at  that.  Also  this  last  week, 
there  were  practically  two  holidays  and  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  men  returned  to  work 
on  Tuesday.  Production  has  been  cut  sharply, 
therefore,  at  a  time  when  the  demand  is  biggest. 

The  situation  in  the  west  is  not  fully  under¬ 
stood  until  it  is  known  how  little  eastern  coal  is 
coming  through.  One  Pocahontas  operator  who 
had  for  the  first  four  months  of  this  coal  year 
been  delivering  one  hundred  per  cent  on  con¬ 
tracts  and  had  sold  some  free  coal,  fell  short  in 
August  several  thousand  tons  on  contract  alone 
and  had  no  free  coal. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  the  early  part  of  this 


week  is  reported  to  have  had  5,000  loaded  cars 
on  its  rails  which  were  blocking  traffic  and 
which  it  didn’t  have  the  engines  to  move.  Cars 
of  coal  have  taken  two  weeks  to  get  from  the 
mines,  200  miles  to  the  scales  at  Portsmouth. 
With  this  premier  carrier  in  this  condition,  the 
plight  of  the  other  railroads  can  be  easily  un¬ 
derstood.  They  are  hopelessly  blocked  and  the 
movement  is  quite  slow.  This  means  to  say, 
that  eastern  coal  is  not  satisfying  contracts  today 
and  free  coal  is  almost  unknown. 

The  situation  in  the  retail  trade  in  the  west 
is  that  householders  are  trying  to  get  coal  but 
cannot  even  today,  get  deliveries  of  anthracite 
inside  of  six  weeks  after  placing  the  order,  and 
some  buyers  have  become  discouraged  over  the 
outlook  and  have  taken  other  coals  that  they 
can  get.  This  is  relieving  slightly  the  pressure 
on  anthracite,  but  increasing  the  pressure  in  the 
demand  for  other  coals. 

The  big  point  in  the  present  situation  is  that 
no  one  can  see  any  relief  ahead  because  from  now 
on  the  railroad  situation  will  be  tighter  rather 
than  freer  as  the  crops  are  just  beginning  to 


move. 

The  president’s  prices  on  coals  commonly  used 
in  Chicago  are  as  follows: 

F.  p.  B. 

Southern  Illinois  Field —  Mines. 

Prepared  sizes  . $2,20 

Mine  run .  1.95 

Screenings  . .  1.70 

Central  Illinois  Field — 

Prepared  sizes .  2.20 

Mine  run .  1.95 

Screenings  .  1.70 

Clinton,  Ind.,  Field — 

Prepared  sizes . ; .  2.20 

Mine  run . 1-95 

Screenings  . 1.70 

Sullivan  and  Linton  Field — 

Prepared  sizes .  2.20 

Mine  run .  1-95 

Screenings  .  1.70 

Hocking-^ 

Prepared  sizes .  2.60 

Kanawha — 

Prepared  sizes .  2.25 

Smokeless — 

Mine  run .  2.15 

Prepared  sizes .  2.40 

Eastern  Kentucky — 

Prepared  sizes .  2.20 


F.  O.  B. 
Chicago. 
$3.30 
3.05 
2.80 

3.06 

2.81 

2.56 

3.17 

2.92 

2.67 

3.27 

3.02 

2.77 

4.40 

4.30 

4.35 

4.60 

4.25 


News  Local  to  Chicago 


Roy  Makemson  returned  to  Chicago  the  first 
part  of  this  week  from  a  vacation  spent  in  Michi- 
gan. 

Thomas  N.  Mordue  left  early  this  week  for  a 
western  trip  intending  to  be  gone  for  about  five 
weeks. 

S.  W.  Connett  of  the  Citizens  Coal  Company, 
Platteville,  Wis.,  was  a  trade  visitor  on  the  first 
instant. 

F.  W.  Sextro  of  the  Rutledge  &  Taylor  Coal 
Company  returned  the  first  part  of  this  week  from 
a  trip  to  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Beebe  of  the  Old  Ben  Corporation 
returned  the  first  part  of  this  week  from  a  short 
vacation  spent  at  Delavan  Lake. 

J.  E.  Rutledge  of  the  Rutledge  &  Taylor  Coal 
Company  spent  the  biggest  part  of  the  week  at 
the  mines  in  southern  Illinois. 

The  Edwards  &  Bradford  Lumber  Company 
has  moved  its  offices  from  suite  1214  to  suite  1716 
the  Fisher  building. 

Earl  Cobb,  the  president  of  the  Southwestern 
Coal  Company  of  Amarillo,  Texas,  was  a  visitor 
in  Chicago  on  Saturday  last. 

F.  C.  Atwill  of  the  Atwill-Makemson  Coal  & 
Coke  Company  left  on  Wednesday  of  this  week 
for  a  western  trip  among  the  trade,  which  he  is 
making  in  his  automobile. 

Dr.  Robert  Wedekind,  a  coal  operator  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  who  is  very  much  interested  in  the  atti¬ 
tude' of  the  public  toward  coal,  was  in  Chicago  last 
Saturday  looking  for  certain  lines  of  information. 

N.  H.  Kendall,  commissioner  of  the  Chicago 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  announces  that  the 
reconsigning  case  now  pending  before  the  Illinois 
Public  Utility  Commission  has  been  set  for  hear¬ 
ing  on  September  11.  Since  this  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  coal  men.  a  meeting  was 
held  in  the  association  offices  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  of  this  week  to  present  the  case. 

H.  C.  Adams  of  the  Jones  &  Adams  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  believes  that  this  is  the  proper  time  to  re¬ 
consider  the  matter  of  simplifying  the  number  of 
sizes  of  coal.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some 
time  ago  he  proposed  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  sizes  made  to  a  maximum  of  three.  Because, 
as  he  believes,  it  will  save  top  labor,  the  question 
is  going  to  be  agitated.  In  view  of  the  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  operators  are  committed  on  con¬ 
tract  to  make  certain  sizes  it  is  not  believed  that 


the  movement  will  make  much  headway  at.  the 
present  time. 

The  Illinois  railways  appeared  before  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Public  Utilities  Commission  on  Tuesday  to 
make  application  for  a  reduction  in  the  unloading 
time  on  open  top  cars  from  forty-eight  to  twenty- 
four  hours  and  for  the  elimination  from  the  rule 
of  the  twenty-four  hour  free  time  for  the  re¬ 
consigning  or  for  switching  orders.  At  a  hearing 
the  railroads  dropped  a  part  of  their  petition  and 
the  commission  took  the  other  part  under  advise¬ 
ment. 

About  ten  days  ago  we  sent  a  telegram  to  Dr. 
Garfield  asking  for  an  interpretation  on  what 
price  should  be  charged  for  Lily  prepared  smith¬ 
ing  coal  from  Altoona,  Pa.  The  following  is  the 
reply  which  was  mailed  on  September  2  and  prob¬ 
ably  indicates  the  form  that  is  going  to  be  used 
by  the  coal  administrator  in  answering  such  com¬ 
munications:  “We  have  received  your  telegram 
of  August  28  ult.,  asking  for  information  re¬ 
garding  price  to  charge  for  Lily  prepared  smith¬ 
ing  coal  from  Altoona,  Pa.  We  have  this  day 
referred  your  inquiry  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  will  communicate  with  you  as  soon 
as  their  answer  is  received.” 

Two  mines  in  Franklin  county.  Illinois,  were 
closed  down  on  Thursday  by  a  strike.  Labor  un¬ 
rest  is  the  real  cause.  Small  matters  were  the 
pretext. 

Henry  Hyde  of  The  Tribune  is  lying  again. 
Of  course,  it  is  about  coal.  It  would  be  an  act 
of  Christian  charity  to  chain  him  up. 


J.  H.  Ehrle,  vice-president  of  the  McC^ll- 
Webster  Elevator  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  in  a 
public  interview,  states  that  people  who  fail  to 
buy  coal  in  the  hope  of  getting  lower  prices  later, 
are  making  a  mistake.  He  declares  that  coal 
must  be  kept  moving  while  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able,  and  that  prices  will  not  be  lower.  He  states 
that  his  company  has  not  been  able  to  buy  coal 
any  lower  at  the  mines,  since  the  fixed  prices 
were  announced. 


The  Indiana  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Severin, 
Indianapolis,  on  W  ednesday  and  Thursday.  Sep¬ 
tember  19th  and  20th.  The  program  has  not 
been  prepared,  and  will  probably  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  until  the  date  of  the  convention. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 

Operators  Are  Struggling  to  Fill  Contracts, 
but  Can  Get  Neither  the  Miners  Nor  the 
Cars 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
1503  Oliver  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  September  6. 

Simply  waiting  with  their  attention  riveted  on 
Washington,  the  coal  operators  of  Pittsburgh  are 
watching  for  action  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Garfield. 
The  trade  is  entirely  at  sea  as  to  the  extent  of 
any  readjustment  that  may  be  made,  if  any  is 
to  be  made  at  all,  and  matters  are  not  helped 
any  by  conflicting  statements  and  arguments  put 
forth  from  day  to  day  by  newspapers. 

While  the  waiting  policy  is  going  on  no  coal 
sales  are  being  made  to  amount  to  anything  at 
all,  and  new  business  will  not  develop  until  pro¬ 
ducers  see  a  price  which  will  afford  a  basis  for 
determining  the  future  course  of  the  coal  market. 
Nominal  quotations  are  made  as  below; 


Coal,  mine  run,  f.  o.  b.  mine . $8.00@2.I5 

Coal,  slack,  f.  o.  b,  mine .  1.75@1.90 

Coal,  lump  .  2.26@2.40 


But  when  the  buyer  wants  to  purchase  at  these 
prices  there  is  no  coal,  nor  are  contracts  getting 
anything  like  their  full  deliveries,  at  former 
higher  prices. 

Two  advertisements  that  have  been  appearing 
in  the  Pittsburgh  dailies  for  ten  days  past  show 
the  trend  of  things  under  existing  conditions. 
The  Duquesne  Light  Company,  of  this  city,  ad¬ 
vertise  for  500,000  tons  of  run-of-mine  coal  at  the 
Government  price  of  $3,  but  a  call  at  the  office 
of  this  company  elicited  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  getting  full  deliveries  on  existing  contracts 
at  much  higher  prices,  but  that  while  they  are 
offered  some  coal  at  the  Government  figure,  oper¬ 
ators  are  not  falling  over  each  other  in  a  mad 
rush  to  sell  the  coal.  What  is  being  obtained 
comes  from  a  small  wagon  mine  here  and  there, 
that  has  had  a  railroad  siding  put  in  and  car  allot¬ 
ment  made  them,  and  they  are  simply  doing  this 
to  hold  their  position,  but  cannot  supply  any 
large  tonnage.  The  other  advertisement  is  for 
the  same  amount  of  500,000  tons,  and  comes  from 
the  C.  Reiss  Coal  Company  of  Cleveland,  whose 
buyer,  located  at  a  leading  hotel,  has  not  been 
swamped  with  sellers  of  the  fuel,  but  these  people, 
like  many  others,  would  gladly  take  all  the  coal 
they  can  get,  feeling  that  coal  at  such  a  figure 
is  a  good  buy,  and  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  very 
scarce  article  at  any  price  in  the  near  future. 

Northwest  shipments  are  undoubtedly  much 
heavier  than  they  would  be  if  there  was  any 
profit  in  the  spot  market,  but  the  car  supply  does 
not  permit  of  operators  shipping  more  than  sev¬ 
enty-five  to  eighty  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Many  small  mining  operations  have  ceased  pro¬ 
ducing  altogether,  others  are  trying  to  see  a  turn 
for  the  better  in  the  near  future,  and  endeavoring 
to  hold  their  forces  in  line  for  this  turn,  but  as 
yet  the  general  public  does  not  realize  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation  and  assuming  that  news¬ 
paper  reports  are  true,  have  delayed  buying  coal, 
but  when  they  go  to  their  source  of  supply  and 
find  they  cannot  get  coal,  at  today’s  prices,  and 
cannot  sell  coal  that  they  have  under  contract  at 
$3  to  $3.50,  at  $3.15,  they  will  begin  to  see  things 
as  they  are. 

The  Pittsburgh  board  of  education  yesterday 
took  steps  to  meet  an  expected  coal  shortage 
during  January,  February  and  March.  The  su¬ 
perintendent  of  supplies  was  instructed  to  take 
bids  on  the  rest  of  the  coal  supply  for  the  schools 
for  the  year.  The  board  also  instructed  its  solic¬ 
itor  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  legal  status 
of  the  coal  situation  since  the  price  of  $3  a  ton 
at  the  mine  was  fixed  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Furnace  coke  the  past  week  softened  somewhat 
in  price;  with  a  better  production,  but  today  sees 
prices  again  ranging  from  $13.50  to  $14.75  spot, 
with  a  goodly  supply.  The  contract  coke  market 
has  been  nominal  for  some  time  past.  Rumors 
of  contracts  for  the  last  quarter  at  $10  have  been 
afloat,  but  cannot  be  located.  Other  rumors  say 
buyers  are  awaiting  Government  action  on  coke 
prices,  which,  based  on  present  coal  prices  of  $3, 
would  mean  about  $4  for  coke  at  ovens.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  furnaces  are  glad  to  get  coke  today  at 
the  $13.50  to  $15  prices  that  have  been  prevailing. 

The  foundry  market  remains  firm  at  $14  to  $15 
spot  and  demand  sustained. 

Personal  and  News  Items 

Mr.  H.  R.  Hyndman,  of  the  Washington  Coal 
&  Coke  Company,  is  again  at  his  desk,  after  a 
month  spent  in  the  wilds  of  Algonquin  Park. 
Canada. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Wilson,  president  of  the  National 


Fuel  Company,  was  seen  at  their  offices  in  the 
Oliver  building  the  past  week  after  an  absence 
of  two  months  on  account  of  illness. 

A  block  of  valuable  coal  land,  comprising  3,500 
acres  in  Ohio  and  Brooke  counties,  W.  Va.,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  LaBelle  Iron  Company, 
with  works  in  Wheeling  and  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
Twenty  small  tracts  are  included  in  the  deal.  The 
deeds  were  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  Brooke 
county  court  here  recently. 

Confirmation  has  been  made  of  a  .$750,000  coal 
sale,  involving  the  transfer  of  485  acres  of  coal 
in  Luzerne  township.  W.  W.  Parshall,  James  R. 
Cray  and  G.  S.  Harah  have  purchased  the  Porter 
and  Stewart  tracts  for  a  figure  approximating 
$1,500  per  acre.  The  coal  is  located  between  the 
Tower  Hill  and  Isabella  works,  Connellsville,  Pa., 
and  has  a  river  frontage. 

Another  important  coal  deal  is  reported  here  in 
the  purchase  of  the  Lightview  Coal  Company’s 
operations  in  the  Weaver  fields,  near  Belington, 
in  Barbour  county,  W.  Va.,  by  the  Davis  Coal  & 
Coke  Company.  The  deal  gives  the  Davis  com¬ 
pany  too  good  mining  plants  and  about  300  acres 
of  land  from  which  a  high  grade  of  locomotive 
fuel  is  produced.  The  Davis  company  has  lately 
opened  up  several  other  operations  in  the  central 
part  of  the  state. 

Improvements  having  been  completed  at  the 
Dilworth  mine  near  Rices  Landing,  mining  oper¬ 
ations  have  been  resumed  with  a  small  force, 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  shortly  increased 
sufficient  to  make  the  daily  output  very  much 
larger.  A  railroad  loading  tipple  has  been 
erected,  the  steam  plant  overhauled  and  the  mine 
equipment  generally  remodeled.  The  plant,  which 
was  originally  built  by  the  Dilworth  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  became  the  property  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke 
Company  about  a  year  ago. 

The  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation  has 
closed  a  series  of  deals  by  which  is  secured  13,000 
acres  of  coal  land  in  Cambria  and  Blacklick  town¬ 
ships,  Cambria  county,  at  an  average  price  of  $300 
per  acre,  or  a  total  cost  of  about  $3,400,000.  The 
mineral  was  owned  by  several  hundred  people, 
names  of  twenty-four  being  attached  to  one  deed. 
One  section  of  800  acres  was  purchased  by  M.  W. 
Keim  of  Johnstown  twenty  years  ago  for  $30 
per  acre  and  later  sold  to  Lester  Larimer  and 
associates  for  $35  an  acre.  Larimer  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  are  credited  with  having  cleared  $132,000 
on  the  tract.  Similar  profits  were  made  on  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  tracts  included  in  this  sale. 

An  important  deal  just  closed  is  the  sale  of  a 
farm  in  Chartiers  township,  coal  and  surface  be¬ 
longing  to  W.  H.  Davis,  of  Washington,  Pa., 
to  W.  W.  Keefer,  of  Pittsburgh.  The,  considera¬ 
tion  is  not  made  public,  but  it  is  understood  the 
price  paid  was  approximately  $300,000.  The  tract 
contains  333.5  acres.  The  farm  lies  along  the 
Chartiers  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad. 
Part  payment  has  been  made  on  the  consideration 
and  a  mortgage  in  the  sum  of  $180,000  is  given 
to  secure  the  balance.  Some  forty  years  ago  this 
farm  was  sold  at  sheriff’s  sale  and  bought  by  the 
late  Dr.  F.  J.  LeMoyne,  of  Washington,  at  $37 
an  acre.  At  the  time  coal  was  not  considered  in 
such  transactions  and  the  purchase  of  the  surface 
included  whatever  was  beneath. 


St.  Louis  Trade 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  6. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  past  week  has  been  one  of 
many  changes  in  the  St.  Louis  coal  markets.  The 
trade  are  figuring  that  they  can  get  all  the  coal 
that  they  want  when  they  want  it  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment  prices.  Acting  under  this  theory  there  is 
no  buying  at  all  to  speak  of.  The  retailers  are 
not  buying  for  the  reason  that  the  retail  prices 
have  not  been  set  and  they  do  not  know  where  to 
turn  or  what  to  do.  The  only  buying  that  is 
going  on  is  the  steam  users,  which  has  been  about 
the  only  buying  for  the  past  three  months.  Just 
how  long  this  condition  lasts  and  what  effects  it 
will  have  on  the  trade  later  on  remains  to  be  seen. 
Some  one  might  be  disappointed.  It’s  a  certainty 
that  the  same  snows  and  cold  weather  will  retard 
the  movement  of  coal  this  year  as  in  former  ones 
and  the  fact  that  the  business  is  on  the  basis 
of  set  prices  will  not  help  along  this  item. 

All  the  operating  companies  in  this  district  are 
selling  at  Government  prices  only.  All  coals  that 
originate  in  the  east  are  as  scarce  as  hen’s  teeth 
in  this  market.  Some  of  the  largest  handlers  of 
anthracite  coal,  in  former  years,  have  gone 
through  without  a  single  car  going  over  their 
books  this  year..  This  is  a  case  where  the  eastern 
operators  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  west¬ 
ern  jobbers  have  handled  volumes  of  business  for 
tliem,  for  which  they  were  thankful  at  the  time. 
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This  is  not  a  plea  for  the  jobber  in  any  way,  but 
it  occurred  to  the  writer  that  there  might  be  more 
than  the  present  time  to  look  to.  The  general 
run  of  business  runs  in  a  certain  trend.  Man 
might  follow  a  certain  trade  for  years  and  sud¬ 
denly  have  to  stop  for  some  reason  or  other, 
gets  into  another  line  of  business  and  goes  along 
just  the  same.  So  it  is  with  the  eastern  coals. 
Failure  to  allow  this  coal  to  come  through  the 
former  channels  is  forcing  the  western  jobber  to 
apply  his  ability  in  juishing  other  coals  and  the 
medium  of  advertising  has  a  wonderful  bearing 
on  the  ultimate  user. 

But  back  to  the  theme  of  market  reporting. 
Unless  a  sudden  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
the  dear  people  at  large  happens  soon  it  is  very 
likely  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  amount 
of  wondering  at  the  inability  of  the  operator  to 
ship  a  little  later  on.  The  sooner  the  demand 
starts  the  better  for  both  the  coal  industry  and 
the  public  at  large. 


Twin  Cities  Trade 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  September  6. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  government  has  announced  a 
set  of  fixed  prices,  and  the  coal  trade  of  the 
northwest  is  now  trying  strenuously  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  new  situation  thus  created.  Im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  announcemnt  of  the  new 
schedule  of  mine  prices,  the  consumers  of  this 
territory  ceased  buying,  awaiting  the  expected 
cut  in  prices.  In  fact,  there  had  been  a  consid¬ 
erable  holding  back  prior  to  the  announcement, 
because  it  was  anticipated.  The  shipping  and 
jobbing  trade  of  the  Twin  Cities  announced  that 
they  were  unable  to  say  how  the  new  schedule 
was  to  be  applied.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
trade  had  been  doing  everything  possible  to  guard 
against  a  coal  shortage,  and  this  was  backed  up 
by  public  announcements  from  the  Public  Safety 
Commission,  urging  the  early  buying  of  coal.  In 
so  doing,  prices  higher  than  the  schedule  fixed 
by  the  government,  had  been  paid,  both  on  coal 
delivered  and  covered  by  contract.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade  pointed  out  that  if  they  were  to 
be  compelled  to  accept  lower  prices,  it  would 
mean  that  someone  would  suffier  a  loss  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  between  the  basing  price 
announced,  and  that  upon  which  they  had  bought. 
Members  of  the  retail  trade  suggested  that  the 
mines  would  credit  back  to  buyers  the  difference, 
thereby  placing  the  trade  upon  the  same  basis 
all  through.  But  unfortunately  for  the  trade, 
the  press  had  repeated  articles  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  the  effect  that  the  government  proposed 
.to  make  the  reduced  prices  effective  immediately 
to  the  consumer,  causing  further  delays  and  less 
buying  than  ever.  It  seemed  most  unfortunate 
that  with  the  fall  at  hand,  there  should  be  a 
delay  to  buying  which  had  its  effect  upon  the 
tonnage  moving  to  the  interior. 

In  an  effort  to  have  the  matter  adjusted,  a 
representative  from  the  coal  trade  of  these  cities 
was  sent  to  Washington  with  full  data  showing 
how  the  trade  would  be  penalized  for  doing  its 
duty  to  its  constituency,  if  lower  prices  were 
forced,  and  every  effort  made  to  work  out  the 
situation  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

There  has  been  a  change  for  the  better  in 
recent  cargo  movements  of  coal  up  the  lakes, 
indicating  that  the  effects  of  the  priority  orders 
are  continuing,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  there 
will  be  a  continued  gain  in  tonnage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  shortage  which  exists  in  the  totals  for 
the  season,  is  not  far  from  3,000,000  tons,  and 
this  seems  almost  impossible  of  being  overcome, 
though  it  may  and  probably  will  be  materially 
reduced.  In  one  week  the  shortage  was  cut 
down  by  over  100,000  tons,  but  even  if  this  rate 
of  gain  could  be  kept  up,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season,  right  through,  it  would  be  less  than 
half  the  shortage  shown.  This  applies  to  soft 
coal.  Hard  coal  shows  some  gain  over  a  year 
ago,  but  is  still  behind  when  considered  with 
the  surplus  included  from  the  previous  season 
for  the  past  two  years.  There  is  a  shortage  on 
hard  coal  of  close  to  300,000  tons.  The  third 
week  of  August  showed  a  gain  of  over  35,000 
tons,  which  rate  of  increase  if  continued  through 
the  remainder  of  the  shipping  season,  would 
bring  the  total  up  to  that  e.xisting  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season  of  1916-17. 

A  leading  hard  coal  concern  has  announced  a 
revision  of  prices,  based  upon  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  price  schedule,  making  the  4ock  prices. 
Lake  Superior,  as  follows:  Egg,  $7.30,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  twenty-five  cents  from  the  .\ugust  cir¬ 
cular  ;  stove,  $7.55,  the  same  as  the  .‘August  cir¬ 
cular;  nut,  $7.65,  a  reduction  of  fifteen  cents; 
pea,  $6.70,  an  increase  of  twenty-five  cents  over 
August.  Other  companies  ha\c  not  yet  an¬ 
nounced  such  changes. 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

The  Market  Is  Disturbed  by  Price  Uncer¬ 
tainties  and  Supply  Is  Cut  Short  by  Car 
and  Labor  Troubles 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Septcniher  0. —  {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  situation  in  the  coal  trade  is 
not  improved  except  in  the  matter  of  lake  ship¬ 
ments,  and  even  that  is  interfered  with  by  em¬ 
bargoes  and  restrictions  of  railroad  officials  and 
government  needs.  Coal  dealers  are  still  at  sea 
and  all  that  they  seem  to  be  able  to  do  is  to  fill 
orders  taken  prior  to  the  late  cataclysm  in  which 
all  coal  business  was  placed  in  the  same  category, 
if  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  and  ten¬ 
derly  handled  if  south  of  that  famous  dividing 
line.'  Kentucky  dealers  are  represeiited  in  the 
east  by  delegates  trying  to  get  a  ruling  that  all 
the  Kentucky  thin  veins  be  classified  with  the 
Jellico  coal  and  get  the  higher  price. 

West  Virginia  dealers  are  trying  hard  to  get 
a  classification  that  will  permit  thin  vein  pro¬ 
ducers  to  charge  a  better  price  and  that  will  pre¬ 
vent  strangling  the  so-called  “wagon  mines.”  Ohio 
producers  are  seeking  a  way  by  which  their 
product  may  he  placed  in  even  better  position  to 
compete  with  the  deeper  vein  West  Virginia  coals, 
than  they  are  placed  by  the  discriminative  rail¬ 
road  rates. 

Large  consumers  are  liending  every  effort  to 
get  assurances  from  their  producing  sources  that 
will  ease  their  minds  as  to  a  secure  future  sup¬ 
ply  and  are  offering  every  inducement,  even  to 
inserting  double  and  treble  orders  in  the  old 
contracts  and  to  make  all  contracts  verbal  and 
elastic  so  as  to  tide  over  the  year  and  a  large 
part  of  next  year.  Small  consumers  are  holding 
themselves  out  of  the  market  in  the  firm  belief 
tiiat  they  will  get  their  winter  fuel  at  govern¬ 
ment  prices. 

In  addition,  operator  and  retailer  see  their 
best  men  taken  by  volunteering  or  by  conscrip¬ 
tion  into  the  armies  that  are  now  forming  and 
what  available  labor  remains  is  likely  to  be  of  a 
worthless  or  inferior  character.  The  growling  of 
the  jungle  tiger,  the  irresponsible  demagogue  in 
Congress  and  in  legislature,  also  makes  real  busi¬ 
ness  men  uneasy  and  the  evidence,  everywhere, 
that  not  patriotism,  but  politics,  is  the  moving 
feature  of  the  dealings  of  the  government  with 
big  business. 

Industrial  users  of  coal  are  almost  frantic  and 
have  sent  their  private  buyers  into  the  field  _  to 
secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  for  emergencies. 
They  have  been  unable  to  secure  additional  sup¬ 
plies  either  from  operations  or  jobbers  and  whole¬ 
saler  dealers.  Operators  fear  to  take  on  addi¬ 
tional  orders  at  the  lower  prices  for  it  will  likely 
cause  trouble  with  their  steady  patrons  who  are 
paying  above  the  government  prices  on  contract 
and  would  certainly  object  to  have  their  de¬ 
liveries  interfered  with  by  coal  sold  to  others 
at  a  lower  price.  They  will  rather  insist  on  more 
prompt  shipment  and  delivery  than  ever. 

Retail  dealers  are  struggling  with  problems 
which  are  almost  unsolvable.  Competition  with 
cheaper  prices  by  full  bins  of  high  priced  coal ; 
inability  to  secure  release  from  contract,  or  or¬ 
der,  at  the  higher  prices ;  demand  from  patrons 
of  long  standing  that  they  meet  prices  of  rivals; 
threats  of  further  interference  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  establishment  of  still  lower 
prices  by  retail  dealers ;  harassments  of 
demagogues  in  the  press  and  in  legislative 
halls;  idle  equipment  and  indifference  to  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  probable  early  winter  with  its  horrors 
or  unfilled  coal  cellars  and  impossible  full  de¬ 
livery;  lessening  or  inefficiency  of  labor;  all  these, 
and  more,  are  facing  the  retail  coal  dealer  and 
causing  a  procession  of  nightmares  over  his  pros¬ 
trate  form  nightly. 

Cincinnati  Coal  Trade  Revienu 

The  C.  &  O.  registered  a  record  coal  day  Tues¬ 
day,  this  week,  loading  3,255  cars  of  coal  along 
the  line  and  starting  2,800  on  their  merry  journey 
to  the  lakes  and  the  northwest. 

Oakley  O.  Smith,  of  the  Sun  Coal  Company 
offices  of  this  city,  returned  Wednesday  from  a 
hunting  and  fishing  trip  in  northern  Indiana.  He 
acquired  the  tan  and  the  vigor  of  the  atmosphere 
there,  but  is  reluctant  to  talk  about  his  fishing 
or  hunting  exjiloits. 

Rumors  to  the  effect  that  a  revision  of  coal 
prices  is  in  the  air  and  that  Harry  Garfield,  coal 
dictator,  is  better  inclined  toward  the  husiness 
than  represented  to  be  and  more  fair  than  most 
of  the  dictators,  have  given  coal  men  new  hope. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Massillon  thin  vein  coal 
has  been  lifted  from  a  basis  of  $2.00  per  ton  to 
$3.50  per  ton,  maximum  $3.75,  owing  to  difficulties 
of  transportation  and  handling. 


I'.  L.  VanOrden,  of  M.  VanOrden  &_  Co., 

1  loughton,  Mich.,  stopped  off  in  Cincinhati  two 
days  the  latter  part  of  the  week  to  visit  his  friend 
R.  S.  Magee,  Cincinnati  manager  for  the  M.  A. 
Hanna  Company,  Cleveland.  He  was  toured 
about  the  city  in  Mr.  Magee’s  machine  and  said 
he  had  never  known  Cincinnati  before. 

Among  visitors  in  the  city,  during  the  week, 
have  been  W.  A.  Carruthers,  of  the  Detroit  Edi¬ 
son  Com|)any,  who  has  made  this  city  his  head¬ 
quarters  since  the  scarcity  of  coal  began  and  who 
will  soon  move  to  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  to  be 
near  a  source  of  supply  for  his  company  which 
is  almost  in  straits  for  fuel  to  keep  going.  W. 
P.  Schaufele,  traffic  manager  for  the  M.  A. 
Hanna  Comiiany,  Cleveland  and  \\’.  T.  McElroy, 
Cleveland  manager  for  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Com¬ 
pany',  these  officials  visiting  R.  S.  Magee,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  manager  for  the  company.  F.  AI.  Rudd, 
president  of  the  Wolverine  Portland  Cement 
Company,  Cold  water,  Mich.,  looking  for  fuel  for 
future  use,  and  on  his  way  to  attend  the  con¬ 
ference  of  Portland  cement  manufacturers  in 
Chicago.  Elmer  Miller  of  the  Elmer  Miller  Coal 
Company,  Toledo.  Paul  Hardy  of  the  Hardy 
Coal  Company,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

The  Franklin  Coal  Company,  financed  by  Cin¬ 
cinnati  parties,  this  week  reorganized,  moved 
from  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Commercial  Tribune 
building  to  the  third  floor  of  the  Provident  Bank 
building,  and  started  into  more  vigorous  and  out- 
reaching  business.  The  name  is  changed  to  the 
Franklin-Meyer  Coal  Company,  and  the  incor¬ 
porators  are  Edward  Meyer,  a  Cincinnati  busi¬ 
ness  man,  R.  N.  Osborne,  formerly  w'ith  the 
Pocahontas  Sales  Company,  Fred  G.  Pfau,  W.  C. 
Lambert,  attorney,  and  A.  Meyer,  capitalist.  Ed¬ 
ward  Meyer  is  president  and  general  manager; 
R.  N.  Osborne,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  sales;  Fred  G.  Pfau,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  and  these  with  the  other  incorporators  form 
the  board  of  directors.  The  company  is  whole¬ 
saler  of  coal  and  coke,  and  draws  from  a  number 
of  mines  along  the  C.  &  O.,  N.  &  W.,  and  I.  C. 
Railways,  and  start  out  with  a  substantial  ton¬ 
nage. 


Duluth  Trade 


Duluth,  September  6. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Coal  dealers  at  this  point  at  last  see  a 
few  rays  of  daylight  ahead  in  the  improved  re¬ 
ceipts  during  the  last  few  days.  Yesterday  twenty 
steamers,  with  an  aggregate  coal  tonnage  of  over 
160,000  tons,  tied  up  at  the  docks  to  discharge 
their  loads,  and  nearly  the  same  number  of  boats 
were  expected  today.  That  is  said  to  be  the 
result  of  the  extra  efforts  being  made  to  ex¬ 
pedite  shipments  of  fuel  to  the  Northwest.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  six  days  sixty-three  cargoes  reached 
here,  as  compared  with  the  best  previous  week’s 
record  for  the  season  of  fifty-one  cargoes. 

As  the  situation  stands  now,  supplies  of  coal 
on  the  docks  are  less  than  one-half  what  they 
were  at  this  time  last  fall,  and  dealers  all  over 
the  territory  are  clamoring  for  the  filling  of  their 
orders.  In  the  meantime,  dock  operators  are 
rushing  forward  shipments  as  fast  as  they  are 
able  to,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  clear 
the  decks  in  advance  of  the  grain  rush  in  the 
railroads  which  should  be  due  within  the  next 
ten  days. 

Receipts  of  coal  for  the  present  season  up  to 
August  31  were  figured  out  by  the  Tomlinson 
Company,  vessel  agents,  at  5,115,242  tons,  as 
compared  with  5,685,852  tons  up  to  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  last  year. ,  Bituminous  receipts  fell  off  to 
the  extent  of  736,206  tons,  while  the  anthracite 
movement  gained  165,596  tons.  During  August 
1,685,312  tons  of  soft  and  289,178  tons  of  hard 
coal  were  unloaded  at  the  docks. 

Comparative  figures  by  docks  for  the  1916  and 
1917  seasons  were  reported  as  follows : 


1916 - ,  . - 1917 


A 

Northwestern  . 174,323 

Berwind  . 

Pittsburgh  . 189,947 

Superior  &  1) . 

Boston  .  21,503 

Carnegie  .  64,130 

Hanna  .  61,490 

Island  Creek .  20,793 

Clarkson  .  20,223 

Northern  .  22,464 

Zenith  Furnace . 

Reading  .  76,376 

Corporation  . 

Reiss  .  76,984 

Pitts.  S:  .\shland . 

Lehigh  .  45,596 


Total  . 773,831 


BAB 
629,692  246,594  649,103 

190,579  2S5,95,S 

572,609  177,546  335,703 

.  29,350  130.158 

184,293  26,397  96,117 

718,536  75.002  456,752 

507,230  102,627  200,355 

107,918  67,179 

224,086  6,040  104,853 

258,568  42,164  244,245 

297,345  294,498 

193,706  36,156  77,735 

064,477  777,920 

266,159  86,124  349,690 

96,763  105,542 

.  111.427  . 


4,912,021  939,427  4,175.815 


An  interesting  development  this  week  was  the 
arrival  in  the  Duluth  harbor  of  the  Midland 
Prince,  a  Canadian  boat,  with  a  cargo  of  6,000 
tons  of  coal.  She  was  the  first  vessel  of  Cana¬ 


dian  register  to  carry  a  load  of  American  coal 
to  an  American  port,  and  her  entry  into  the  trade 
was  made  possible  through  the  lifting  of  the 
anti-coasting  regulations  between  the  countries. 
It  is  expected  that  a  number  of  other  Canadian 
boats  will  enter  the  traffic  shortly  provided  coal 
is  delivered  at  Lake  Erie  ports  in  sufficient  volume 
to  kee|i  the  additional  vessel  tonnage  going. 

Coal  receipts  at  the  port  of  Ashland,  Wis.,  fell 
off  to  the  extent  of  nearly  thirty  per  cent  during 
the  last  thirty  days.  The  amount  unloaded  dur¬ 
ing  August  was  70,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
118,000  tons  during  August  last  year.  The  chief 
cause  for  the  shortage  this  year  is  the  construc¬ 
tion  work  on  the  new  Pittsburgh  &  Ashland  dock. 
That  company  is  holding  back  on  its  shipments 
until  the  dock  is  completed. 

The  market  in  all  classes  of  coal  is  firm  at 
this  point.  '  Quotations  in  bituminous  coal  are 
unchanged,  and  dealers  here  have  not  as  yet 
received  any  inkling  that  any  revision  of  figures 
is  likely  to  come  about  in  the  near  future  as  a 
result  of  the  government’s  fixing;  of  prices  at  the 
mines.  It  is  contended  that  all  the  large  operators 
have  outstanding  contracts  at  the  old  mine  basis 
to  be  taken  care  of,  and  fresh  reports  are  being 
received  of  inability  to  obtain  coal  at  the  lower 
basis,  with  mines  with  the  smaller  outputs  promi¬ 
nent  in  that  connection. 

As  had  been  foreshadowed,  quotations  in  an¬ 
thracite  coal  were  advanced  ten  cents  a  ton  on 
September  1st.  None  of  the  docks  here  have 
anything  to  offer  at  the  present  in  the  way  of 
pea  coal.  A  run  upon  stove  coal  in  preference 
to  nut  coal  is  reported.  That  is  thought  to  be 
attributable  to  the  twenty-five  cents  difference 
in  price. 

Current  minimum  wholesale  market  for  coal 
f.  o.  b.  edVs  at  the  docks  is  as  follows : 


Egg  or  stove . $7.60 

Nut  .  7.85 

Pea  .  6.75 

Buckwheat .  5.75 

Youghiogheny  lump  or  stove .  7.00 

Youghiogheny  run  of  pile .  6.80 

Youghiogheny  screenings  .  6.50 

Youghiogheny  splints  .  6.50 

Hocking,  lump  or  stove .  7.1% 

Hocking,  run  of  pile .  6.70 

Hocking,  screenings .  6.00 

Pocahontas,  lump,  egg  or  nut .  7.75 

Pocahontas,  run  of  pile .  7.00 

Pocahontas,  screenings .  6.75 

Cannel  coal  .  8.00 

Smithing  coal  . •. .  7.50 

The  present  scale  of  retail  quotations  at  Duluth 
and  Superior  is  as  follows : 

Egg  or  stove . $9.60 

Nut  .  9.85 

Stove  and  nut  mi.xed .  9.75 

Pea  .  8.75 

Buckwheat  .  7.75 

Dust  .  4.75 

Briquets,  smokeless .  9.75 

Briquets,  anthracite  .  9.75 

Coke,  stove  .  9.55 

Coke,  domestic  nut .  8.05 

Pocahontas,  lump,  egg  or  nut .  9.75 

Pocahontas,  mine  run .  8.75 

Pocahontas,  screenings .  8.50 

Youghiogheny,  lump  or  stove .  9.00 

Youghiogheny,  dock  run .  8.75 

Youghiogheny,  screenings  .  8.25 

Hocking,  lump  or  stove .  9.25 

Hocking,  screenings  .  6.75 

Splints,  lump  or  stove .  9.25 

Splints,  dock  run .  8.75 

Splints,  screenings .  S.25 

Cannel,  Kentucky,  cube,  lump . 9.75 

Smithing  .  9.25 


Omaha  Trade 

Omaha,  Neb.,  September  5. — {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  coal  trade  in  this  territory  re¬ 
mains  very  quiet.  Retail  dealers  advise  they  are 
doing  practically  nothing  and  it  seems  that  this 
condition  also  prevails  in  most  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  business. 

The  crying  need  in  the  coal  trade  is  for  some 
definite  action  to  be  taken  by  the  coal  administra¬ 
tion  which  will  do  away  with  the  present  uncer¬ 
tainties,  as  the  way  it  now  is  nobody '  knows 
what  to  do  or  which  way  to  turn.  While  all  are 
anxious  to  go  ahead  as  far  as  possible,  the’  public 
are  not  buying,  not  knowing  what  prices  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be,  and  in  the  meantime  valuable  time  is 
being  lost  in  the  storing  of  fuel. 

Anthracite  and  other  high  grade  semi-anthra¬ 
cite  coals  and  coke  are  extreme^'  scarce  on  the 
market,  with  very  little  coming  through,  and 
while  dealers  are  all  hopeful  of  being  able  to  yet 
secure  at  least  a  fair  supply  of  these  coals,  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  they  will  be  very  scarce  all 
through  the  year,  at  best. 

There  is  very  little  coal  coming  into  Omaha 
proper  at  the  present  time  except  what  is  being 
used  daily  b’-  the  larger  steam  plants,  and  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  when  conditions  finally  become  settled 
there  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  rushes  for  coal 
that  this  vicinity  has  seen  for  several  years  with 
the  chances  that  very  few  will  be  prepared  to 
take  care  of  it. 
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Cleveland  Trade 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  6. —  {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  “speeding-up”  plans  applied 
to  coal  shipments  to  the  upper  lake  territory  are 
producing  results.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  in¬ 
creased  car  service  which  was  ordered  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  as  well  as  to  the  attention  that  is  being 
given  the  matter  by  boat  owners. 

It  was  expected  that  two  days  of  inactivity 
coming  together  at  the  loading  docks  would  have 
the  effect  of  congesting  the  terminals  at  loading 
points,  but  there  was  little  trouble  from  this  cause 
so  far  as  coal  is  concerned,  although  some  com¬ 
plaint  was  made  in  regard  to  ore.  Coal  came 
into  ports  in  large  quantities  Sunday  and  Mon¬ 
day,  but  the  loading  machines  started  promptly 
Tuesday  and  boats  were  cleared  with  good  dis¬ 
patch.  The  rapid  unloading  of  cars  also  gave 
some  relief  to  the  ore  situation. 

The  amount  of  coal  transported  by  boat  during 
August  was  4,300,000  tons  or  80,000  tons  more 
than  was  ever  carried  before  in  that  month.  The 
Hocking  Valley  docks  at  Toledo  dumped  42,000 
tons  of  coal,  which  is  a  record  for  the  plant.  At 
the  office  of  the  Lake  Erie  Bituminous  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  everything  possible  is  being  done  to  cause 
the  different  phases  of  shipping  to  operate  in 
unison  and  the  efforts  are  successful  in  a  large 
measure. 

However,  the  great  effort  being  made  to  take 
care  of  the  lake  trade  is  working  havoc  with  some 
of  the  other  trade.  One  jobber  said  today  that  he 
had  not  had  a  car  of  coal  for  many  days  and  that 
his  trade  will  soon  be  in  desperate  need  of  fuel. 
Companies  from  which  he  purchases  coal  are  not 
engaged  in  the  lake  trade  and  can  get  no  cars  to 
take  care  of  their  commercial  orders.  It  is  said 
that  many  small  mines  are  in  a  bad  way  because 
they  can  not  secure  cars.  The  only  relief  they 
have  is  to  sell  their  output  to  lake  shippers  and 
some  of  them  can  not  do  that,  either  because  of 
location  or  absence  of  demand  for  that  purpose. 
Lake  shippers  are  not  buying  where  they  can  fur¬ 
nish  the  coal  from  their  own  mines. 

One  of  the  local  papers  here  the  other  day  made 
the  statement  that  lake  shipments  were  slowed  up 
by  operators  filling  orders  calling  for  high  prices 
instead  of  loading  for  lake.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  of  the  orders  taken  at  high  prices  must  be 
filled  by  lake  shipment,  so  it  seems  hardly  possible 
that  this  could  have  been  true  to  any  great  extent 
at  least.  The  priority  car  order  is  now  in  effect 
any  way  and  as  many  cars  as  possible  are  being 
loaded  for  lake  shipment. 

Railroads  are  giving  good  service  this  week,  in 
comparison  to  that  of  several  weeks  past.  It  now 
begins  to  look  as  if  coal  would  move  more  rapidly, 
but  to  take  care  of  all  the  business  that  is  already 
on  the  books  and  that  will  be  offered,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  full  complement  of  coal  cars  will 
have  to  be  kept  in  service  after  navigation  closes. 

Little  retail  business  is  being  done  here  at  this 
time  and  in  a  general  way  both  dealers  and  public 
are  at  sea.  Some  dealers  have  quantities  of  higher 
priced  coal  on  hand  and,  of  course,  do  not  know 
what  disposition  they  will  be  able  to  make  of  it 
until  Washington  decides  upon  the  margins  or 
the  prices  at  which  it  can  be  sold. 


Denver  Trade 

Denver,  September  6. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Coal  men  of  Colorado,  Wyoming  and 
New  Mexico  are  still  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea.  Colorado  operators  have  joined  with 
those  of  other  states  in  abiding  by  the  federal 
scale  of  mine  prices,  but  are  striving  to  secure  a 
more  equitable  basis  for  themselves.  Their  com¬ 
mittee  is  now  in  Washington. 

Retailers  of  Denver,  in  particular,  are  trying 
as  best  they  can  to  satisfy  the  present  enormous 
demand  for  all  grades  and  at  the  same  time  hold 
to  their  position  that  they  cannot  afford  to  make 
any  reductions  to  the  consumer  on  coal  which  they 
have  laid  in  around  thirty  cents  above  the  federal 
schedule  of  $2.70  at  the  mines.  And  so  far  no 
retail  reductions  have  been  announced.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  retail  prices  for  Denver  are  furnished  by 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company : 

Harris  lump,  $7;  nut,  $6.50;  Walsenburg  lump, 
$6.50;  nut,  $6;  Canon  City  lump,  $6.50;  nut,  $6; 
Rockvale  lump,  $6.50 ;  nut,  $6 ;  Gorham  lump, 
$6 ;  Monarch  lump,  $6 ;  other  lignite  grades,  $5.50 
to  $6;  Pinnacle  lump,  $7;  nut,  $6.50. 

Labor  conditions  are  still  unsettled.  A  large 
meeting  of  miners  was  held  Sunday  in  the  lignite 
district  by  leaders  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
They  declare  their  intention  to  thoroughly  or¬ 
ganize  the  northern  Colorado  field  and  then  com¬ 
pel  union  recognition.  They  also  preached  a  ser¬ 
mon  on  the  necessity  for  patriotism  during  the 
period  of  the  war. 


There  was  a  strong  demand  for  steam  coal  last 
week,  which  has  weakened  perceptibly  now.  Prices 
are  steady  to  unchanged. 

•The  following  prices  are  ruling  for  lignite  coal, 
f.  o.  b.  mines :  For  Denver  delivery,  lump,  $3  to 
$3.50;  mine  run,  $2  to  $2.15;  slack,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 
To  country  points,  lump,  $3.25  to  $3.75;  mine  run, 
$2  to  $2.15;  slack,  $1.50  to  $1.65. 


Indianapolis  Trade 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  September  Qi.— {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — There  has  been  practically  no 
change  in  the  coal  market  in  Indiana  within  the 
past  week  beyond  a  reduction  of  from  fifty  cents 
to  $1  a  ton  in  the  retail  prices  in  Indianapolis. 
The  retailers  here  voluntarily  reduced  the  prices. 
The  reduction  on  Indiana  coal  by  the  retailers 
amounted  to  an  average  of  fifty  cents  a  ton. 
Pocahontas  coal  is  ranging  from  $6.50  to  $8.25  a 
ton  here,  the  latter  price  being  for  forked  lump. 
These  prices  are  not  much  higher  than  they 
were  a  year  ago.  The  retailers  throughout  the 
state  are  not  certain  of  the  future  as  they  do 
not  know  what  steps  the  government  will  take 
to  fix  prices.  None  of  them  know  whether  they 
will  be  permitted  to  sell  the  stocks  they  have 
on  hand  at  a  reasonable  profit  above  the 
contract  prices  they  have  paid.  Some  of  the 
operators  say  they  are  receiving  letters  from  con¬ 
cerns  that  contracted  with  them  for  coal  rescind¬ 
ing  their  contracts  and  stating  they  will  buy  at 
the  prices  fixed  by  the  government.  Sometime 
ago  the  manufacturers  were  ranting  because  some 
of  the  operators  were  unable  to  fill  their  con¬ 
tracts.  The  movement  of  Indiana  coal  is  below 
normal.  Domestic  consumers  are  still  holding 
back  with  their  orders  in  spite  of  the  repeated 
warnings  from  the  railroads  that  the  coal  com¬ 
panies  will  not  be  able  to  furnish  sufficient  fuel 
if  all  the  orders  are  to  be  placed  at  the  same 
time.  There  has  been  considerable  alarm  among 
the  operators  and  large  consumers  over  the 
priority  order  issued  by  Judge  Robert  Lovett, 
federal  dictator  of  freight  shipments.  The  or- 


The  Export  Situation 

Very  little  headway  is  being  made  by  ex¬ 
porters  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  ports  in  negotiating  new  business. 
There  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  what 
price  exporters  may  ask.  When  the  president’s 
proclamation  naming  a  maximum  price  of  $2 
per  net  ton  for  coal  sold  at  the  mines,  was  issued 
on  August  21,  it  was  the  general  understanding 
that  this  price  would  apply  on  all  business 
whether  domestic,  export  or  bunker.  Since  that 
time,  many  rumors  have  come  from  Washington, 
some  to  the  effect  that  the  president  did  not 
mean  this  maximum  price  to  apply  on  export  or 
bunker  business. 

As  many  of  the  principal  exporters  through  the 
southern  ports  were  recently  on  trial  charged  by 
the  government  with  conspiracy,  from  which  they 
were  acquitted,  they  do  not  care  to  run  any  risk 
in  selling  any  coal  except  at  the  $2  price,  and 
as  nearly  all  of  them  are  well  covered  by  con¬ 
tracts  taken  at  higher  prices,  there  is  no  desire 
on  their  part  at  the  moment  to  part  from  any 
of  their  coal  on  hand  for  $2,  knowing  that 
their  contractors  are  going  to  demand  of  them 
every  ton  of  coal  that  their  commitments  cover. 

At  Washington  last  week  numerous  attempts 
were  made  on  the  part  of  coal  men  to  secure  from 
Dr.  Garfield,  the  coal  controller  named  by  Presi- 
dent_  Wilson,  a  ruling  as  to  bunker  and  export 
maximum  prices,  but  without  result.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  Dr.  Garfield  will  make  a  state¬ 
ment  this  week,  and  it  is  expected  that  every 
matter  of  this  nature  that  has  been  puzzling 
the  coal  trade  since  the  president  issued  his 
proclamation,  will  be  cleared  up. 

Embargoes  placed  by  the  railroads  on  ship¬ 
ments  of  New  River  and  Pocahontas  coal  to 
western  points,  is  bringing  considerably  more 
of  these  coals  to  the  Hampton  Roads,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  tonnage  arriving  and  in  transit  is 
needed  for  government  purposes  and  contract 
requirements.  Consequently  there  is  being  prac¬ 
tically  no  spot  coal  offered,  and  most  recent  quo¬ 
tations  one  hears  on  actual  spot  business  done, 
is  on  a  basis  of  $6  to  $7,  on  coal  shipped  prior 
to  the  president’s  proclamation. 

Considerable  worry  exists  in  the  trade  using 
the  Hampton  Roads  piers,  over  the  new  demur¬ 
rage  ruling  put  into  effect  by  the  three  railroads 
having  terminals  at  Hampton  Roads,  whereby 
cars  are  allowed  only  three  free  days’  time  for 
unloading.  As  anyone  acquainted  with  tidewater 
shipping  knows,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 


der  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  lines  in  Indiana  would  have  to  divert  all 
of  its  coal  cars  to  Lake  Erie  ports  for  northwest 
shipments  until  navigation  closes.  The  public 
service  commission  immediately  filed  a  protest 
with  Washington.  Several  utility  companies  stated 
that  unless  the  order  was  modified  that  they 
would  have  to  cease  operating  their  plants  within 
the  next  three  or  four  weeks.  A  score  of  op¬ 
erators  came  here  for  consultation  with  the  utili¬ 
ties  commission  and  arrangements  were  made  to 
send  a  delegation  to  Washington  to  ask  for  a 
modification  of  the  order.  The  order  would  hit 
the  operators  hard  in  the  Knox  county  fields  and 
also  handicap  the  movement  of  coal  to  Indianap¬ 
olis  from  Vigo,  Sullivan  and  Greene  counties. 
The  car  supply  has  not  been  adequate  for  these 
districts  for  some  time.  However,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  officials  seem  to  believe  that  they 
will  be  able  to  furnish  enough  cars  after  the  next 
week  in  spite  of  the  priority  order.  In  the 
meantime  market  conditions  for  wholesale  coal 
remain  the  same  as  they  were  with  the  demand 
strong. 

The  Indianapolis  retailers  are  quoting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  schedule  of  prices  which  amount  to 
a  reduction  of  from  fifty  cents  to  $1  a  ton; 


Indiana  lump,  forked . 

Indiana  mine  run .  4.25 

Indiana  nut  and  slack .  4.25 

Linton  No.  4,  lump .  5.25 

Brazil  block,  forked .  6.00 

Paragon  lump .  5.75 

Kanawha  lump,  forked .  7.00 

Kentucky  lump,  forked .  7.00 

Ohio  Hocking  lump,  forked .  7.00 

Pakonaw  .  7.50 

Ohio  Jackson  lump,  forked .  8.00 

Indianapolis  by-product  (all  sizes) .  8.25 

Pocahontas  nut  and  slack .  6.50 

Pocahontas  mine  run .  7.25 

Pocahontas  shoveled  lump .  7.75 

Pocahontas  forked  lump .  8.25 

Cannel  lump,  forked .  8.00 

Anthracite,  grate  .  9.50 

Anthracite,  egg  .  9.50 

Anthracite,  stove . 9.75 

Anthracite,  chestnut  . 10.00 

Blossburg,  smithing .  8.00 


Coal  and  coke  extra  delivery  charges:  75c  a  ton, 
ground  floor  or  dumped  into  cellar;  bags,  $1  a  ton,  carried 
into  cellar;  50c  a  ton  wheelbarrow. 

Our  Export  Prospects 

guarantee  regular  arrivals  of  steamers  or  barges 
at  the  piers,  so  that  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of 
coal  from  this  time  on  will  have  to  bear  a  de¬ 
murrage  tax. 

In  a  production  way,  the  New  River  and  Po¬ 
cahontas  fields  are  embarrassed  to  no  little  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  frequent  changes  in  the  handling  of 
railroad  equipment.  By  those  in  control  ordering 
-all  shipments  west  for  a  period,  and  to  tide¬ 
water  on  a  moment’s  notice,  calls  for  no  end 
of  confusion,  and  means  in  many  instances  an 
inadequate  supply  of  any  cars  at  the  mines. 

Prices  on  West  Virginia  coals  at  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  piers,  according  to  government  regula¬ 
tions,  would  be" as  follows: 

Pocahontas,  $3.74  per  gross  ton.  Jobber’s  com¬ 
mission,  sixteen  cents  per  ton  additional  to  be 
allowed. 

Ne\v  River,  $3.90  per  gross  ton  with  jobber’s 
commission  of  sixteen  cents  per  ton  additional. 

Kanawha,  or  high  volatile  coals,  $3.84  per  gross 
ton,  jobber’s  commission  of.  sixteen  cents  per 
ton  to  be  added. 


Foreign  Freight  Rates 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange,  New 
York,  report  as  of  September  4: 

The  various  restrictions  imposed  on  export 
coal  are  making  it  more  difficult  to  develop  this 
business,  which  no  doubt  accountts  for  the  limited 
number  of  orders  to  many  destinations.  Orders 
for  steamers  to  take  coal  to  Cuban  and  West 
Indian  ports  are  accumulating,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  tonnage  available  for  these  trades.  A 
large  neutral  steamer  was  reported  recently  as 
having  been  chartered  to  Buenos  Aires  with  coals 
at  125s,  but  we  doubt  if  this  report  is  authentic. 
None  of  the  actual  fixtures  that  were  completed 
since  our  last  circular  have  been  reported. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  on  coal  by 
steamer  as  follows : 

West  coast  of  Italy,  (?);  Marseilles,  about  $10(1:  Span¬ 
ish  ports,  about  175s  to  Atlantic;  about  lS5s  to  Mediter¬ 
ranean  (Spanish  dues  for  account  of  cargo). 

Note. — Charters  for  Italy,  France  and  Spain  read:  “I.ay 
days  to  commence  on  steamer’s  arrival  at  or  off  port  of 
discharge.” 

Montevideo,  about  125s:  La  Plata  or  lluenos  -tires, 
about  125s;  Rosario,  HOs  to  150s;  Santos,  about  $34  net; 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  about  $30  net:  to  a  good  port  in  Chile, 
$10  to  $17;  Havana,  about  $5.25:  Cardenas  or  Sagua. 
$0.75  to  $7;  Cienfuegos.  $7  to  $S;  Port  of  Spain.  Trini¬ 
dad,  $10  to  $10.50;  St.  Lucia,  $10  to  $10.50;  St.  Thomas, 
$9  to  $9.50;  Barbados,  $10  to  $10.50;  Kingston,  about 
$7.7.5;  Curacao,  about  $9  and  p.  c.:  Santiago.  $7  to  $S; 
Guanta,namo.  $7  to  $$;  Bermuda,  about  $7;  Vera  Cruz, 
$0  to  $10;  Tampico,  $9  to  $10. 
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New  York  Trade 

Fall  Finds  Anthracite  Demand  Unsatisfied 
— Bituminous  Needs  Are  Noiv  Most 
Urgent 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
New  York,  September  6. 

This  is  tile  first  week  of  what  is  termed  the  fall 
season  and  the  anthracite  trade,  so  far  as  demand 
goes,  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  most  healthy  condi¬ 
tion.  On  Tuesday  following  Labor  Day  whole¬ 
sale  dealers  and  representatives  of  the  large  com¬ 
panies  reiiorted  a  Hood  of  pressing  orders  from 
practically  every  direction.  Certain  districts  were 
most  urgent  in  their  appeals  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ments,  and  as  cooler  temperatures  m  many  sec¬ 
tions  now  require  the  use  of  some  anthracite  for 
keeping  homes  comfortable,  it  is  anticipated  that 
there  will  he  no  let-up  in  the  demand  for  egg, 
stove  and  nut  for  some  time  to  come. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  now  one  finds  no  con¬ 
fusion  over  the  price  situation,  except  in  the  case 
of  retail  dealers  who  are  daily  awaiting  some  an¬ 
nouncement  from  Washington  as  to  what  profit 
they  will  be  allowed  to  charge.  So  far  as  whole¬ 
sale  prices  are  concerned,  these  have  been  fixed, 
and  the  trade  are  adjusting  themselves  to  them. 
Practically  every  one  of  the  principal  companies 
have  announced  prices,  which  were  in  accordance 
with  their  prices  announced  in  May,  taking  the 
usual  ten  cents  per  ton  per  month  discount  until 
September  1st,  when  the  maximum  circular  was 
reached.  Only  a  few  changes  had  to  be  made 
in  this  circular  to  fit  the  President’s  ideas  of 
prices.  The  most  important  of  these  was  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  pea  coal,  which  has  been 
made  by  practically  every  interest. 

This  week  finds  the  demand  for  the  steam 
sizes,  which  are  unregulated  as  to  price  by  the 
Government,  much  stronger.  No.  1  buckwheat 
is  in  very  urgent  demand  from  many  sources,  and 
sales  at  New  York  harbor  piers  have  been  made 
at  a  range  of  $4.75  to  $5.30.  Rice  coal  is  also 
in  better  demand,  selling  from  $3.40  to  $4.  Bar¬ 
ley  coal,  which  has  for  some  weeks  past  been  very 
sluggish,  is  also  feeling  the  improvement  of  more 
inquiry,  and  is  selling  at  $2.75  to  $3. 

Certain  members  of  the  wholesale  trade  believe 
that  the  coal  interests  themselves  should  take 
some  steps  to  keep  the  prices  of  the  buckwheats 
in  reason.  They  decry  speculation  in  these  sizes, 
and  argue  that  if  it  is  allowed  to  continue  un¬ 
checked  that  unquestionably  the  Government  vvill 
be  forced  to  step  in  and  fix  a  maximum  price 
that  may  be  injurious  to  those  concerned.  They 
argue  that  if  the  trade  will  confine  themselves 
to  a  reasonable  profit  on  these  sizes,  that  they 
will  be  immune  from  Government  interference. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rapacity  of  a  few  specu¬ 
lators  to  secure  abnormal  profits  may  lead  to  the 
bridling  and  injury  of  the  trade  as  a  whole. 

The  price  on  company  coal,  using  the  lower  piers 
as  a  basis,  for  September  loading,  is  as  follows: 
Broken,  $5.95;  egg,  $5.85;  stove,  $6.10;  chestnut, 
$6.20;  pea,  $5.30.  These  are  for  white  ash.  Red 
ash  and  Lykens  Valley  take  advances  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty  cents  over  these  prices. 

Coals  sold  at  the  upper  ports  are  five  cents  per 
ton  higher,  owing  to  the  difference  in  railroad 
freight  rates. 

The  Bituminous  Situation 

At  this  writing  more  than  two  weeks  has 
elapsed  since  the  President  issued  his  proclama¬ 
tion  fixing  a  maximum  price  of  $2  per  net  ton 
at  the  mines  on  bituminous  coal.  When  this 
price  was  named  there  were  some  prophets  in  the 
trade  who  said  that  before  a  month  had  passed 
many  industrial  plants  would  be  closing  down  for 
lack  of  fuel.  This  week  finds  many  indications 
that  these  prophecies  will  be  verified. 

Summing  the  situation  up  in  a  few  words,  pro¬ 
duction  from  various  causes  is  being  cut  very 
materially,  while  consumption  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  as  is  to  be  naturally  expected 
from  the  enormous  expenditures  that  this  coun¬ 
try  and  our  Allies  are  making  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  The  weekly  statements  issued  by  the 
Geological  Survey  have  shown  for  some  weeks 
past  a  decline  in  production,  and  this  week  the 
publication  of  the  movement  of  coal  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  of  July, 
showing  a  decrease  of  665,102  tons  on  coal 
handled  by  that  great  system  in  this  month,  fully 
bears  out  the  statements  that  the  survey  has  been 
making. 

As  yet  the  mines  have  not  felt  the  effect  of 
the  decrease  in  labor  that  will  be  brought  about 
by  the  conscription  law.  This  week  we  believe 
that  the  absence  of  men  already  drafted  will  be¬ 
gin  to  be  felt.  There  is  no  importation  of  labor 


at  this  time  and  no  new  men  are  going  to  the 
mines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  newspapers  each 
day  are  full  of  statements  from  various  manu¬ 
facturing  centers  where  plants  are  loaded  with 
Government  contracts  and  are  scouring  the  coun¬ 
try  for  labor  with  which  to  fill  them. 

As  regards  the  supply  of  coal  above  ground 
unconsumed,  many  in  the  trade  believe  that  the 
shortage  at  the  moment  is  the  most  grave  that 
the  country  has  seen  in  many  years.  While  here 
and  there  may  be  found  spots  where  the  supply 
is  large,  due  to  railroad  embargoes  or  congestion 
brought  about  by  inadequate  or  demoralized  rail¬ 
road  service,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  no 
such  situation  exists. 

This  week  finds  the  spot  coal  situation  most 
serious.  Around  New  York,  for  instance,  there 
are  many  large  manufacturing  plants  that  are 
Iiractically  down  to  the  bottom  of  their  bunkers, 
and  they  cannot  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission  to  help  them  out.  Numerous 
cases  have  been  noted  this  week  where  plants 
claiming  to  have  Government  orders  are  unable 
to  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coal  ahead  to  insure 
their  operations  for  more  than  two  or  three  days, 
and  these  people  have  threatened  to  appeal  to 
Washington  authorities  to  try  to  get  a  supply 
immediately.  The  trade  finds  that  there  are  many 
consumers  who  are  now  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Government  has  taken  over  the  coal  business  and 
that  all  they  have  to  do  to  get  supplies  is  to 
apprise  some  Government  official  of  their  needs. 

From  central  Pennsylvania  there  are  numerous 
reports  telling  of  the  closing  of  small  mines,  be¬ 
cause  the  operators  find  that  they  cannot  produce 
coal  at  a  profit  at  the  maximum  price  fixed  by 
the  President.  These  are  mines  that  made  no 
contracts  when  coal  contracts  were  easily  made 
at  $3  to  $4  per  ton,  as  spot  coal  at  that  time 
was  usually  selling  at  $1  to  $2  higher. 

This  week  there  is  a  very  optimistic  feeling 
in  the  trade  that  the  coal  controller  will  readjust 
prices,  some  intimating  that  $2.50  net  or  $2.75 
per  net  ton  would  be  the  ultimate  price  fixed. 

As  indicating  the  shortage  of  coal  at  the  New 
York  piers,  it  is  pointed  out  that  quite  a  number 
of  boats  used  exclusively  in  the  business  of  trans¬ 
porting  coal  from  New  York  piers  to  Sound 
points  are  now  idle.  Up  to  a  few  weeks  ago, 
boats  for  this  service  were  very  short. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  find  a  New  York 
coal  company  that  has  been  able  to  buy  any  coal 
of  any  amount  at  the  mines  at  the  $2  per  net  ton 
price.  Numerous  houses  who  have  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  traveling  regularly  through  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  producing  regions  advise  that  they  are 
barely  able  to  buy  more  than  one  or  two  cars. 
Many  operators  with  contracts  are  not  getting 
out  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coal  to  make  their 
regular  shipments  on  contracts,  due  to  the  serious 
shortage  of  cars  that  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  numerous  orders  from  Washington  requiring 
shipments  to  be  made  to  the  lakes  or  to  the 
other  points,  which  detract  from  the  supply  of 
cars  available  for  shipments  from  the  mines  to 
eastern  points.  Some  of  the  Pennsylvania  ship¬ 
pers  only  had  two  or  three  days’  supply  last  week, 
when  their  contract  orders  would  justify  their 
running  six  full  days. 

In  the  local  market  there  is  a  very  urgent  in¬ 
quiry  not  only  for  spot  coal  from  manufacturing 
plants,  but  for  bunkering  steamers.  Numerous 
contractors  who  supply  steamships,  who  have 
heretofore  been  able  to  supply  their  needs  in  the 
spot  market,  are  now  face  to  face  with  a  most 
serious  situation.  It  is  practically  impossible  for 
them  to  buy  spot  coal  and  they  are  naturally 
exerting  every  effort  to  keep  from  having  ships 
consigned  to  them  for  bunkers  held  up  for  sup¬ 
plies.  On  Tuesday  $8  per  ton  was  freely  offered 
for  bunker  coals,  without  inducing  any  sales. 

The  new  maximum  prices  mean  a  schedule  of 
run  of  mine  coal,  net  tons,  as  follows : 

N.  Y.  Harbor  At  Mines 

Pennsylvania  .  $3.66  $2.00 

Maryland  .  3.66  2.00 

West  Virginia  (short  rate) .  3.65  2.00 

West  Virginia  (lon§  rate) .  3.00  2.00 

Brokers'  commission  to  be  added. 

The  Vessel  Situation 

Practically  all  the  export  business  for  Euro¬ 
pean  destination  is  handled  by  the  Government, 
and  few  charters  are  announced. 

Coastwise  vessels  are  scarce  and  rates  are  firm. 

Sound  boats  for  use  from  New  York  are  more 
plentiful,  owing  to  shortage  of  coal  at  New  York 
piers. 

Current  rates  of  freight  are  about  as  follows ; 
From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
to  Portland,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  to  Providence  and  like 
Sound  points,  $2  to  $2.50. 

From  New  York  to  Boston,  $1,75  to  $2;  to 


Portland,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  to  Providence,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  to  New  Bedford,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  to  New 
Haven,  seventy  to  eighty  cents ;  to  Bridgeport, 
sixty-five  to  seventy-five  cents.  Harbor  rates  re¬ 
main  at  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents. 

Neui  York  Trade  Briefs 

H.  F.  Grazier,  of  Grazier  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  was  in  New  York  on 
Tuesday. 

\V.  A.  Marshall,  of  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.  of 
No.  1  Broadway,  went  out  to  the  mines  the  early 
part  of  the  week. 

C.  F.  Randolph,  sales  manager  for  Thorne. 
Neale  &  Co.  of  No.  17  Battery  place,  returned 
Tuesday  from  a  brief  vacation. 

F.  W.  Pray  of  Boston,  president  of  Garfield  & 
Proctor  Coal  Company  of  No.  1  Broadw’ay,  was 
at  the  New  York  office  on  Tuesday. 

\V.  F.  Armstrong  of  Robinson,  Haydon  &  Co., 
of  No.  1  Broadway,  returned  Tuesday  from  a 
vacation  spent  in  the  Pocono  mountains. 

A.  B.  Harris  of  G.  D.  Harris  &  Co.,  No.  1 
Broadway,  left  last  week  for  Lake  George,  where 
he  will  spend  several  weeks  at  his  bungalow. 

E.  M.  Doyle,  of  the  sales  forces  of  Garfield  & 
Proctor  Coal  Company  of  No.  1  Broadway,  spent 
the  week  end  holiday  with  relatives  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

J.  A.  Hill,  president  of  Knickerbocker  Fuel 
Company  of  No.  1  Broadway,  has  been  spending 
his  vacation  in  Maine.  He  is  expected  to  return 
late  this  week. 

L.  G.  Venn,  manager  of  the  Johnstown  office 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Fuel  Company  of  No.  1 
Broadway,  who  has  been  on  a  vacation  since 
August  15,  is  spending  a  few  days  at  the  New 
York  office  before  returning  to  Johnstown. 

On  Tuesday  the  Public  Service  Commission 
passed  an  order  directing  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company  to  maintain  a  coal  reserve  of  at 
least  4,000  tons  in  the  bunkers  of  its  power  house 
at  Seventy-fourth  street  and  the  East  River,  from 
which  current  is  furnished  for  the  operation  of  all 
of  its  elevated  lines. 

Following  a  meeting  on  Monday  and  a  stirring 
address  on  mining  conditions  and  the  need  of  an 
increased  production  of  anthracite  coal  by  John  T. 
Dempsey,  president  of  District  No.  1  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  the  miners  employed  at 
the  Parrish-Buttonwood  and  Inman  collieries 
of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company  in 
the  Wilkes-Barre  region,  decided  to  return  to 
work  on  Tuesday  morning,  so  that  the  operations 
of  these  collieries,  which  were  stopped  the  early 
part  of  last  week  by  a  strike,  have  been  resumed. 

On  Tuesday  New  Y"ork  wholesale  bituminous 
houses  reported  that  there  was  a  more  urgent 
inquiry  for  coal  for  immediate  delivery  than  has 
been  the  case  at  any  previous  time.  There  were 
numerous  buyers  who  went  from  office  to  office 
in  their  futile  attempts  to  find  coal.  A  case  was 
given  of  an  aero  plant,  the  would-be  purchaser 
stating  that  if  coal  was  not  secured  before  the 
end  of  the  week,  that  this  plant  would  be  forced 
to  suspend,  and  this  would  be  a  calamity  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  engaged  on  Government 
orders. 

Concerning  the  loud  plaint  of  some  of  the 
smaller  operators  for  the  setting  aside  of  the  $2 
maximum  price  of  coal,  a  well  known  coal  man 
said  on  Tuesday:  “Many  of  these  operators 
would  not  contract  for  their  coal  when  they  could 
easily  secure  $3  to  $4  per  ton  over  a  period  of  a 
year.  They  found  it  so  easy  to  sell  their  coal 
daily  at  $5  to  $6  that  they  thought  this  condition 
would  last.  It  would  be  very  embarrassing  to 
these  people  if  they  went  to  Washington  to  have 
someone  of  authority  to  ask  them  why  they  did 
not  protect  themselves  as  has  been  done  by  prac¬ 
tically  every  important  producer. 


Susquehanna  &  IVestern 

The  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Rail¬ 
road  Company  has  issued  the  following  financial 
statement  for  the  month  of  JuN  and  for  seven 
months  ended  July  31st : 

\F.\V  YORK,  SUSQUEHANNA  &  WESTERN 
RAILROAD  COMPANY 

MONTH  OF  JULY 

1917  1916  Inc. 

Gross  revenue  _ $  366,924.57  $  298.143.92  ?  88,780.65 

Operating  expenses 

and  taxes .  303,186.01  237,055.51  66,130.50 

Operating  income... $  83,738.56  $  61,088.41  ?  22,650.15 

SEVEN  MONTHS  TO  JULY  31ST 

1917  1916  Inc. 

Gross  revenue . $2,433,087.81  $2,487,053.63  *$53,965.82 

Operating  expenses 

and  taxes .  1,954,947.98  1,869,338.18  85.609.80 

Operating  income.. $  47,8,139.83  $  617.715.45*$139,575.62 
•Decrease. 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

Demand  for  Anthracite  Is  Active,  but  the 
Supply  Is  Uncertain — Soft  Coal  Supply 
Is  Short  of  Filling  Contracts 

Philadelphia,  September  6. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  demand  for  wholesale  lots  of 
coal  is  very  active  and  this  no  doubt  has  been 
stimulated  somewhat  by  the  mild  weather  which 
has  prevailed  since  the  Labor  Day  holiday.  More¬ 
over,  in  Philadelphia  territory,  a  great  many 
householders  have  returned  from  their  vacations 
and  are  giving  their  attention  to  their  coal  needs. 
Consequently  the  retail  dealers  are  being  urged 
for  immediate  deliveries  and  are  in  turn  making 
their  wants  known  to  the  wholesale  companies. 

The  price  matter  is  now  pretty  well  in  hand 
and  most  of  the  companies  and  individuals  have 
named  prices  effective  from  September  1st,  all 
of  which  are  in  strict  line  with  the  President’s 
proclamation  made  last  week. 

Egg  coal  is  in  heavy  demand  and  there  has 
been  quite  a  stimulation  in  the  demand  for  pea 
coal,  with  the  mine  price  on  this  size  very  strong. 

The  steam  sizes  are  showing  more  activity  with 
No.  1  buckwheat  showing  shipments  for  certain 
districts  at  an  advance  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  cents  per  ton. 

At  the  mines  this  week  buckwheat  quotations 
range  from  $2.75  to  $3.50;  rice,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
and  barley,  from  $1.75  to  $2. 

Production  was  interferred  with  considerably 
last  week  by  strikes,  but  the  situation  is  much 
better  this  week  and  operators  are  hoping  to  get 
production  back  to  maximum. 

The  price  list  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Company,  as  announced  effective  of 
September  1st,  is  as  follows : 

Locust 

Mountain 

and 

Schuyl-  Lorberry 

Mahanoy  kill  &  Schuyl- 

and  White  kill  Red  Lvk’s  Val. 

Sizes — •  Shenand’h  Ash  Shamokin  Ash  Red  Ash 


Lgg .  $4.45  $4.45  $4.45  $4.65  $4.90 

Stove  .  4.70  4.70  4.70  4.90  5.30 

Chestnut  .  .  4.80  4. SO  4.80  4.90  5.30 

Pea .  4.00  4.00  4.00  4.10  4.35 


Broken  coal  is  not  named  in  the  above.  Most 
of  the  companies  are  naming  a  price  of  ten  cents 
over  egg  price  for  it. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  the  past  week  has 
witnessed  a  most  choatic  condition.  We  have 
witnessed  the  most  urgent  appeals  from  con¬ 
sumers  who  want  coal  and  want  it  immediately. 
Their  calls,  for  the  most  part,  have  gone  un¬ 
heeded,  for  there  is  practically  no  one  with 
spot  coat  to  sell. 

Jobbers  have  about  begun  to  despair  of  pick¬ 
ing  up  any  coal  at  the  $2  price.  There  appears 
to  be  a  dozen  buyers  for  every  car  of  $2  coal 
that  comes  to  the  surface  in  the  producing  re¬ 
gions.  Nearly  every  ton  of  coal  being  mined 
nowadays  is  being  applied  on  contracts.  Prior 
to  the  price  fixing  by  President  Wilson,  there 
was  a  very  active  spot  trade  carried  on  daily 
between  jobbers  and  small  operators  who  would 
not  offer  more  than  a  portion  of  their  output. 
These  operators  would  each  day  sell  their  out¬ 
put  for  the  best  bid.  The  best  bid  for  these 
days  are  $2  per  net  ton,  and  these  operators 
have  either  discovered  contracts  or  are  closing 
down  their  mines. 

There  appears  to  be  a  ray  of  optimism,  how¬ 
ever.  Those  coal  men  who  have  been  to  Wash¬ 
ington  since  August  21st,  or  who  have  talked  to 
those  who  have  been  there,  believe  that  there 
will  be  an  adjustment  of  prices;  that  by  this  time 
the  government  authorities  have  learned  that 
the  fixing  of  a  maximum  price  has  not  helped 
the  situation,  but  has,  on  the  other  hand,  created 
a  much  graver  shortage  of  coal  than  has  here¬ 
tofore  existed.  Eventually,  now  that  the  control 
of  coal  is  for  the  time  being  in  the  hands  of 
one  man.  and  out  of  the  hands  of  Congress,  the 
trade  believe  that  the  question  of  price  will  be¬ 
come  secondary  to  that  of  supply.  In  the  mean¬ 
time.  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  coal  and  the 
sufferers  are  the  consumers. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  are  now  turn¬ 
ing  out  nine  complete  locomotives  each  day.  A 
few  years  ago  they  were  forced  when  they  turned 
out  thirty  a  month. 

It  is  reported  from  Shamokin  that  because  of 
the  shortage  of  labor  at  their  collieries  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Coal  Company  will  appeal  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  exemption  for  various  classes  of 
workmen. 


William  P.  Humes,  of  Bellfonte,  Pa.,  will 
shortly  open  up  coal  underlying  large  acreages 
owned  by  him  on  Negro  Mountain,  Elklick  town¬ 
ship,  in  Somerset  county.  Development  work  has 
already  begun. 

The  Alpha-Portland  Cement  Company  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  is  reported  to  have  purchased  500 
acres  of  coal  land  in  Harrison  county,  W.  Va., 
which  it  will  develop  to  secure  coal  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  its  various  plants. 

The  Navy  Department  is  asking  for  bids  for 
the  transportation  of  coal  for  delivery  at  the 
Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  The  amount  re¬ 
quired  is  5,000  tons,  to  be  delivered  in  September. 
The  cargo  must  be  discharged  at  the  rate  of  500 
tons  a  day. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Beck,  of  Altoona,  is  president  and 
general  manager  of  a  new  coal  company  that  has 
been  organized  and  has  now  opened  some  mines 
from  Hastings,  Cambria  county.  It  is  called  the 
Priscilla  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  and  a  station  at 
Priscilla  will  be  established  shortly  on  the  road 
leading  to  Patton. 

The  assets  of  the  West  Mountain  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Mayfield,  formerly  owned  by  John  A. 
Komara,  of  Mayfield,  have  been  sold  by  H.  D. 
Carey,  trustees  of  the  company,  for  the  sum  of 
$40,000,  to  Dan  G.  Jones,  president  of  the  Oly¬ 
phant  bank,  and  Attorney  James  J.  O’Malley,  of 
Olyphant.  The  sale  has  not  yet  been  confirmed 
by  Referee  P.  E.  Kilcullen,  who  has  charge  of 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  company,  but  he  has  set 
September  14  as  the  last  day  for  the  filing  of 
exemptions  to  the  sale  by  creditors. 

A  statement  of  coal  and  coke  moved  over  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh 
for  July  and  seven  months  up  to  August,  was 
made  public  late  last  week.  The  most  important 
thing  to  be  noted  in  the  statement  is  that  the 
shipments  of  bituminous  coal  decreased  665,102 
tons  for  the  month  of  July,  as  compared  with 
July  of  1916.  The  statement  is  as  follows: 


July  Increase  7  months 

Anthracite  . . .  895,121  11,368  6,562,147 

Bituminous . 4,669,814  *665,102  30,981,780 

Coke  . 1,053,338  103,221  7,151,136 

Total  . 6,618,273  *540,493  44,695,063 


*Decrease. 

Hazleton  reports  that  the  G.  B.  Markle  Com¬ 
pany,  the  largest  individual  anthracite  firm,  has 
announced  an  increase  in  the  price  of  all  sizes  of 
fuel  at  the  mines,  conforming  with  the  maximum 
price  set  by  President  Wilson.  This  is  approxi¬ 
mately  an  advance  of  ten  cents  a  ton,  the  com¬ 
pany  having  sold  its  output  since  last  May  at 
figures  set  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
The  new  prices  on  white  ash  coal,  the  kind  most 
generally  produced  in  the  Lehigh  field,  are : 
Broken,  $5.30 ;  egg,  $5.20 ;  stove,  $5.45 ;  chestnut, 
$5.55 ;  pea,  $4.75.  This  is  seventy-five  cents  a  ton 
higher  than  the  coal  sold  by  the  so-called  railroad 
companies. 

Blanket  exonerations  for  the  mine  workers  has 
been  refused  the  coal  companies  who  appeared 
last  week  before  the  district  exemption  boards 
which  were  in  session  at  Scranton.  It  is  said 
the  members  decided  that  they  will  allow  ten  per 
cent  of  the  men  certified  from  the  mines  to  be 
retained,  the  companies  themselves  to  make  the 
choice  of  the  men  that  will  benefit  from  this  rul¬ 
ing,  it  being  understood  that  the  men  most  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  continued  operation  of  the  mines  to  be 
the  ones  thus  chosen.  As  the  result  of  this  rul¬ 
ing,  colliery  clerks  were  given  instructions  to  file 
data  regarding  all  men  who  have  been  certified 
and  the  task  of  those  that  the  companies  will 
retain  because  of  their  work  and  past  record  is 
under  way. 


Baltimore  Trade 

Baltimore,  September  6. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  coal  trade  here  still  faces  the  gi¬ 
gantic  tangle  of  maximum  prices,  decreasing  pro¬ 
duction  and  general  uncertainty,  with  a  feeling 
that  is  not  all  optimism.  The  price  regulation 
operation  seems  to  make  it  all  the  more  certain 
with  each  passing  hour  that  production  will  be 
cut  to  nearly,  if  not  below,  actual  contract  ob¬ 
ligations.  What  will  happen  in  seven  months 
or  so,  when  most  contracts  have  expired,  should 
the  war  continue,  is  a  subject  of  grave  concern 
to  coal  men  here.  Before  that  time  the  govern¬ 
ment  may  evolve  some  plan  by  which  two-dol- 
lar  coal  can  be  produced  at  a  reasonable  profit 
to  all  producers  needed  to  meet  fuel  necessities 
of  the  nation. 

For  the  moment  here  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  situation  is  badly  tangled.  There  is  nrac- 
tically  no  two-dollar  coal  offering  here.  There 
vvas  one  sale  of  500  tons  to  Baltimore  city  for 


the  use  of  the  waterworks,  which  had  run  out 
of  fuel,  but  this  was  an  exceptional  case.  Other¬ 
wise  no  one  is  talking  of  such  cheap  coal.  Ap¬ 
peals  by  many  consumers  who  are  getting  insuf¬ 
ficient  contract  coal  or  who  have  used  up  a  large 
part  of  their  stored  stock  since  they  were  cut 
off  from  purchases  of  spot  coals,  are  met  with 
the  answer  that  the  coal  men  have  no  two- 
dollar  coal  to  sell  and  are  not  allowed  to  sell 
at  a  higher  rate. 

The  two  days  following  the  Labor  Day  holi¬ 
day  period  saw  very  light  arrivals  of  fuel,  and 
all  that  came  through  was  on  contract.  Tide¬ 
water  yards  are  practically  swept  clear  of  coal. 
The  situation  grows  tighter  each  day,  and  con¬ 
sumers  who  find  that  they  can  not  get  coal  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances  are  greatly  worried. 
There  is  now  a  steady  call  from  office  to  office 
of  such  consumers  who  are  caught  short  of  coal 
supplies.  They  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  for 
coal,  but  can  not  get  it.  They  point  that  their 
stock  is  booked  for  profits  on  sales  based  on 
high  priced  coal,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to 
buy  such  fuel  because  the  government  has  set 
a  cheap  value  on  coal  that  so  far  is  proving 
fictitious. 

No  actual  shut-downs  have  been  reported  here, 
but  coal  men  say  that  some  must  come  soon  un¬ 
less  there  is  relief  to  the  situation.  Small  mining 
properties  too  are  on  the  verge  of  closing  in 
many  cases.  A  typical  case  is  had  in  one  min¬ 
ing  company  with  headquarters  here,  the  rep¬ 
resentative  saying  that  the  company  would  try 
to  run  after  some  advantageous  contracts  had 
run  out,  but  the  margin  at  two  dollars  would 
be  so  small  that  the  operations  might  have  to 
close. 

The  hard  coal  men  too  are  somewhat  un¬ 
certain  as  to  their  status.  Supplies  are  coming 
through  a  little  better,  and  there  has  been  some 
catching  up  on  the  deliveries  that  are  weeks 
back,  but  the  price  question  is  still  rather  a 
puzzle.  Pending  a  final  shake-down  the  usual 
ten-cent  September  advance  has  not  been  put 
in  force  here. 


Kansas  City  Trade 

Kans.as  City,  Mo.,  September  6. —  (Special  Cor- 
respondence.)~i:\\t  retail  trade  at  Kansas  City 
has  brought  forth  rapid  strides  in  development 
during  the  past  week.  Most  all  of  the  retail 
prices  quoted  on  this  market  have  been  well  within 
the  limit. 

The  top  price  of  Kansas  lump  on  this  market 
was  recently  reached  at  five  dollars  a  ton,  Mis¬ 
souri  at  four  dollars  and  a  half  and  semi-anthra¬ 
cite  at  seven  dollars  and  a  half.  All  of  the  retail 
concerns  are  advertising  that  these  prices  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  a  change  any  day  without  further  notice. 

The  trade  on  the  wholesale  market  here  has 
been  a  bit  more  brisk.  There  has  been  no  change 
in  the  prices  of  late.  There  seems  to  be  a  bit 
more  activity  on  the  part  of  the  operators  in 
securing  contracts  for  the  supply  of  coal.  In  some 
cases,  however, 'this  is  repudiated  by  the  coal 
operators. 

One  of  the  recent  developments  of  the  probe 
being  conducted  at  the  Baltimore  Hotel  here  by 
Assistant  Attorney-General  John  T.  Gose  and 
A.  L.  McCawley,  an  attorney  from  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.,  resulted  in  the  seizure  of  the  records  of  the 
Southwest  Coal  Bureau.  W.  E.  Blucher,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  bureau,  was  placed  on  the  stand  and 
declared  that  since  June,  1916,  he  had  been  in 
sole  charge  of  the  bureau  and  that  he  compiled 
daily  reports  for  the  bureau’s  membership  show¬ 
ing  the  total  tonnage  and  grades  of  coal  shipped 
to  this  market,  the  total  sold  by  each,  the  top  and 
average  prices  and  the  surplus  left  on  the  tracks. 
It  was  said’  that  these  reports  were  often  in  a 
letter  code,  as  well  as  records  of  the  bureau.  It 
was  not  shown  who  the  officers  or  directors  of 
the  bureau  are.  The  companies  forming  the  pres¬ 
ent  membership  of  the  bureau  are :  Central  Coal 
&  Coke  Company,  Jackson-'Walker  Coal  Company, 
Mayer  Coal  Company,  Mackie-Clemons  Coal 
Company,  Midland  Coal  Company,  Chero¬ 
kee  Fuel  Company,  Pittsburgh-Midland  Coal 
&  Mining  Company,  Inter-State  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  McAllister  Coal  Company,  Columbus  Coal 
Company,  and  the  Sinclair  Coal  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  Sheridan  Coal 
Company  and  the  Western  Coal  &  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  were  both  members  of  the  bureau  when  it 
was  first  organized,  but  later  dropped  their  mem¬ 
berships.  The  testimony  that  the  probe  brought 
out  displayed  the  fact  that  the  bureau  was  main¬ 
tained  largely  as  a  credit  bureau.  A  complete 
status  was  kept  on  each  of  the  retail  buyers  in 
this  market  and  a  report  made  as  to  their  credit 
standing  to  each  of  the  firms  belonging  to  the 
bureau. 
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New  England  Trade 

Boston,  September  6. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  big  news  in  the  coal  trade  this  week 
is  the  vindication  of  tlie  retail  dealers  by  the  hed- 
eral  Trade  Commission  by  one  of  the  cleverest 
crawls  ever  executed  by  any  branch  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Not  until  great  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Commission  was  a 
move  made  to  correct  the  impression  made  by 
the  press  that  the  retail  dealers  here  were  “pir¬ 
ates,”  “robbers,”  etc.  The  general  public  was  led 
to  believe  the  retail  dealer  was  making  two  to 
four  dollars  on  every  ton  of  anthracite  he  sold, 
whereas  some  of  the  trade  are  not  making  more 
than  fifteen  cents.  While  the  local  retailers  are 
pleased  with  the  Commission’s  explanation  of  the 
difference  between  “Margin”  and  “Profit,”  they 
do  feel  that  in  justice  to  the  wrong  done  them 
that  the  Commission  should  have  published  the 
average  size  of  actual  profit,  and  added  that  in 
]916  and  1915  some  of  the  retailers  actually  op¬ 
erated  at  a  loss.  Most  of  the  Boston  papers 
printed  the  text  of  the  Commission’s  first  report 
on  their  front  pages.  The  second  report  or  ex¬ 
planation,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  was  given  a 
place  on  some  inside  page.  To  offset  this  un¬ 
fairness,  Mr.  Hamlin,  of  the  Metropolitan  Coal 
Company,  placed  an  ad,  giving  the  facts  of  the 
case,  on  the  front  page  of  most  dailies.  The  re¬ 
tail  dealers,  therefore,  feel  they  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Hamlin.  Since  Labor  Day 
the  retail  demand  for  anthracite  has  been  enor¬ 
mous,  but  prices  are  unchanged  on  a  basis  of 
$9.50  a  ton  for  stove,  egg  and  nut.  At  the  rate 
coal  is  being  taken  today  by  the  consumer  retail 
stocks  by  the  end  of  this  month  will  be  down 
to  floors,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  prices 
had  to  be  advanced,  for  many  of  the  trade  will 
have  to  resort  to  independent  coal  to  replenish 
stocks. 

Big  company  agents,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
cleaned  up  their  August  orders  in  fairly  good 
shape,  and  since  then  have  been  getting  a  fair 
percentage  of  their  September  orders  filled.  But 
receipts  of  anthracite  are  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
and  it  is  feared  a  serious  shortage  will  be  ex¬ 
perienced  before  the  turn  of  the  new  year.  Ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  whereby  at  least 
two  solid  trainloads  of  coal  will  come  into  New 
England  each  day  hereafter.  Ten  trainloads  will 
have  come  this  week.  It  is  the  hope  of  Mr.  Stor- 
row  and  others  that  the  number  of  trainloads 
will  be  increased  to  three  or  four  a  day.  There 
is  no  free  coal  anywhere,  both  big  companies 
and  independents  shipping  everything  on  con¬ 
tract.  September  prices  are  the  same  as  those 
prescribed  by  the  Government,  with  independents 
getting  a  premium  of  seventy-five  cents  a  ton. 

There  may  be  $2  bituminous  somewhere,  but 
so  far  as  New  England  is  concerned  no  business 
has  been  put  through  on  that  basis.  Shippers 
have  more  contracts  placed  at  a  much  higher 
price  than  they  possibly  can  fill  the  rest  of  the 
year.  The  New  England  railroads,  that  held  off 
buying  in  hope  of  lower  prices  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  get  coal  at  any  price.  They  have, 
however,  taken  preliminary  steps  to  secure  a 
supply,  and  undoubtedly  will  get  some  coal  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  month,  for  shippers  realize 
that  the  roads  must  be  cared  for  if  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  to  be.  Shippers  know  the  important 
New  England  railroads  are  practically  bankrupt 
and  for  that  reason  are  inclined  to  be  easier 
with  them  than  they  are  toward  some  of  their 
richer  connecting  lines. 

Supplies  of  New  River  and  Pocahontas  stand¬ 
ing  and  running  to  Hampton  Roads  continue 
small  owing  to  Government,  offshore  and  bunker 
takings.  .\s  a  result  no  free  coal,  in  sizable 
amounts,  bas  been  sold  there  since  last  reports 
and  prices  are  purely  nominal.  Pocahontas  in 
Boston  Harbor  is  easily  worth  $8.95  a  ton,  and 
New  River  at  least  $9.10.  nrices  considerably 
above  the  Government  schedule,  but  there  is  none 
to  be  had.  The  movement  of  Pennsylvania  coal 
into  Canada  has  somewhat  interrupted  shipments 
to  New  England,  but  the  trade  believes  condi¬ 
tions  will  be  better  before  long.  it  is  today, 
mo.st  of  the  Pennsylvania  coming  here  is  by 
rail,  shipments  by  water  being  bampered  by  a 
lack  of  available  vessel  space. 

The  marine  freight  rate  markets  hold  strong. 
From  New  York  to  Boston  independent  space 
ranges  from  $1.75  to  $2  a  ton,  and  to  Providence 
and  Pawtucket  about  $1.40.  The  new  big  com¬ 
pany  barge  schedule  went  into  effect  September 
1.  The  rate  from  Hampton  Roads  ports  to  Bos¬ 
ton  is  unchanged  at  $2.50  a  ton.  A  series  of  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  Navy  Department  have  been 
he'd  at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  staying 
any  further  diversion  of  ocean-going  tugs  and 
barges  from  the  New  England  trade  bv  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Federal  Shipping  Board  also  is 


idanning  for  a  better  utilization  of  New  England 
ocean-going  machinery.  It  is  believed  that  every 
steamer  or  tug  taken  from  the  New  England 
service  will  be  replaced  by  other  crafts. 

Nezv  England  Trade  Notes 

The  Hygienic  Ice  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Boston  and  Providence,  a  $500,000  corporation, 
has  been  granted  a  Massachusetts  charter. 

The  first  trip  of  the  four-masted  schooner 
Theoline,  recently  purchased  by  Crowell  &  Thur- 
low  of  Iloston,  will  be  to  South  America  with 
coal. 

Charles  E.  Hathaway,  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  has 
resigned  owing  to  ill  health.  He  is  succeeded 
by  John  F.  Hanley. 

The  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation  last 
week  gave  a  complimentary  dinner  to  the  “black 
squad”  in  recognition  of  the  completion  of  227,- 
000  rivets  in  one  week  for  use  in  building  boats 
for  the  Government. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  strike  of  drivers  and 
helpers  of  the  company,  and  the  resultant  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  $20,000  a  year  in  wages, 
the  Boston  Ice  Company  has  raised  its  price  on 
ice  to  40  cents  per  cwt. 


Buffalo  Trade 

Buff.\lo,  N.  Y.,  September  6. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Shipments  of  anthracite  by  lake 
from  this  port  for  August  amounted  to  558,450 
tons,  as  compared  with  386,050  tons  in  the  same 
month  last  year.  The  figures  do  not  include 
Canadian  shipments,  for  which  statistics  are  not 
available,  and  these  may  bring  the  total  for 
last  month  up  to  600,000  tons.  To  September 
1st  the  shipments  were  2,142,020,  as  compared 
with  1,612,151  tons  in  that  period  for  last  year. 
This  is  a  gain  of  about  tbirty-three  per  cent. 
For  the  past  week  the  total  was  133,900  tons,  as 
follows  ;  Duluth-Superior,  82,700  tons  ;  Chicago, 
36,900;  Milwaukee,  6,500;  Racine,  3,600;  Green 
Bay,  3,000 ;  Kenosha,  1,200. 

Freight  rates  are  forty-five  cents  to  Duluth- 
Superior,  fifty  cents  to  Milwaukee,  sixty  cents  to 
Chicago,  seventy-five  cents  to  Green  Bay  and 
$1.25  to  Racine  and  Kenosha. 

The  demand  from  dealers  is  strong  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  so.  A  year  ago  the  interest 
among  dealers  showed  a  notable  increase  in 
September  and  it  bas  continued  ever  since.  While 
many  dealers  and  consumers  are  already  sup¬ 
plied,  some  are  still  very  anxious  about  tbe 
winter’s  supplies. 

The  bituminous  market  is  practically  dead,  so 
far  as  movement  of  coal  at  the  new  prices  is 
concerned.  There  is  a  good  demand  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  pay  a  premium  if  prompt  delivery  can 
be  made.  Consumers  are  worrying  about  the 
future  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  sellers 
are.  The  latter  are  unable  to  get  the  coal  and 
are  having  trouble  filling  their  contracts.  What 
is  expected  to  happen  is  a  severe  scarcity  and 
the  closing  down  of  plants  pretty  generally, 
unless  a  change  is  made  in  the  present  arbitrary 
prices.  A  concern  which  bought  ten  cars  of 
lump  coal  the  other  day  at  $2.25  is  about  the 
only  one,  so  far  as  learned,  to  get  any  coal 
for  delivery  to  its  customers,  and.  it  was  unable 
to  get  more  at  that  price,  though  it  could  easily 
have  handled  at  least  a  thousand  cars,  if  ob¬ 
tainable. 

The  only  places  where  coal  seems  to  be  going 
at  present,  except  to  contract  customers,  is  to 
the  lake  section  and  to  the  railroads.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  fill  up  the  lake  ports 
with  bituminous  before  the  season  closes  and 
the  government  is  said  to  be  promoting  this 
movement.  The  railroads  are  generally  short 
and  are  confiscating  a  good  deal  of  coal,  it  is 
said.  Contract  customers  are  having  little  cause 
for  complaint,  as  they  are  getting  good  stocks. 


Birmingham  Trade 

BimiiNGH.vM.  Ai,.\.,  September  5. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — The  Alabama  Coal  Operators’ 
Committee,  headed  by  IMorris  W.  Bush,  president 
of  the  Alajestic  Coal  Company  and  the  Imperial 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  is  scheduled  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  Dr.  H.  Garfield,  coal  administrator,  on 
Thursday  of  this  week  in  Washington,  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  hearing  of  their  request  for  an  adjustment  in 
the  Government  prices  recently  fixed.  Certified 
cost  sheets  covering  the  production  of  coal  at 
practically  all  the  mines  in  the  district  for  the 
fourteen  months  ending  September  1,  1917,  have 
been  called  for  by  the  committee  for  submission 


to  Dr.  (jarfield  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion.  It  is  expected  that  action  on  the  complaint 
of  the  coal  men  will  be  taken  within  the  next  few 
days. 

The  Alabama  Coal  Operators’  Association  met 
Monday  last  for  consideration  of  Commissioner 
Wilson’s  proposal  for  the  settlement  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  Miners’  Union,  formerly 
accepted  by  officials  of  both  the  operators  and 
union,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  agreement 
was  ratified.  However,  nothing  official  was  given 
out  as  to  the  action  taken  by  the  operators.  A 
called  meeting  of  the  Miners’  Union,  District  No. 
20,  will  be  held  Wednesday  for  the  ratification 
or  rejection  of  the  agreement,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  forecast  what  action  the  convention  will  take. 
General  dissatisfaction  reigns  in  the  ranks  of  the 
union  miners  over  their  failure  to  secure  recogni¬ 
tion  and  other  important  demands,  which  may 
result  in  the  removal  of  the  local  union  officials 
and  the  repudiation  of  the  agreement.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  thought  that  a  strike  will  be  called 
inasmuch  as  any  such  action  would  not  have  the 
support  of  the  national  body  and  would  be  short 
lived  and  devoid  of  any  beneficial  results. 

In  the  meantime,  the  coal  trade,  pending  the 
adjustment  of  these  vital  issues,  is  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  coal,  but  none 
to  offer.  The  mines  are  merely  looking  after 
the  business  in  hand,  and  finding  difficulty  in  the 
face  of  the  restricted  production  in  supplj'ing  the 
coal  thus  required.  Favorable  determination  of 
these  two  important  questions  will  stimulate  trad¬ 
ing  conditions  and  reinstate  normal  production 
and  movement.  Unfavorable  action  will  result  in 
serious  interruption  to  the  industry. 


Detroit  Trade 

Detroit,  Mich.,  September  6. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Inertia  continues  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  coal  trade  in  the  Detroit  market, 
according  to  jobbers  and  wholesalers.  The  pres¬ 
ent  situation  is  described  by  some  as  an  out¬ 
growth  of  government  action  in  establishing 
maximum  mine  prices.  While  certain  of  the  job¬ 
bers  express  a  hope  that  conditions  will  become 
more  settled  within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks, 
when  everyone  becomes  more  accustomed  to  the 
new  developments  in  the  trade,  others  voice  the 
opinion  that  little  improvement  may  be  expected. 

Jobbers  say  coal  is  practically  unobtainable  at 
the  government  prices  and  that  consumers,  who 
perhaps  might  be  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price 
are  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  fear  that  they 
would  be  made  amenable  to  some  government 
penalty,  were  they  to  become  parties  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  coal  at  a  price  above  the  government’s 
figures. 

There  is  said  to  be  little  or  no  free  coal  com¬ 
ing  into  Detroit.  The  sale  of  10  cars  of  mine 
run  to  a  local  consumer  that  is  credited  with 
being  one  of  the  largest  among  the  city’s  users 
of  steam  coal  has  occasioned  considerable  com¬ 
ment  among  jobbers  within  the  last  few  days, 
although  under  ordinary  conditions,  such  a  trans¬ 
action,  it  is  explained,  would  scarcely  attract 
notice. 

It  is  the  theory  of  some  of  the  jobbers  that 
producers  of  bituminous  coal  are  now  concen¬ 
trating  their  efforts  on  getting  out  enough  coal 
to  fill  contracts  which  were  booked  earlier  in 
the  year  at  prices  quite  materially  above  the 
maximum  fixed  by  the  government.  Much  of 
this  coal  is  being  sent  over  the  lake  routes  to  the 
northwest,  its  shipment  from  the  mines  being  fa¬ 
cilitated  by  the  government’s  priority  service  or¬ 
der  to  coal  carrying  roads.  Meantime  reports 
are  heard  of  scarcity  of  a  coal  supply  at  various 
steam  plants.  Unconfirmed  reports  came  to 
some  of  the  jobbers  early  in  the  week  that  a 
paper  mill  and  a  cement  plant  in  interior  towns 
of  the  state,  had  been  compelled  to  close  owing 
to  lack  of  coal  and  inabilit>’  to  renew  their  sup¬ 
plies. 

Shipments  of  coal  to  upper  lake  ports  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  increasing  steadily.  The  movement 
of  coal  from  mines  to  loading  docks  has  been 
enlarged  to  a  degree  that  has  brought  sufficient 
cars  to  the  docks  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
ore  shippers  and  the  congestion  of  ore  carriers 
which  has  been  cutting  down  dispatch  at  Lake 
Erie  ports  is  reported  to  be  virtual!}’  cleared 
away. 

The  situation  in  the  anthracite  trade  is  said  to 
have  shown  no  improvement,  since  the  prices  of 
anthracite  were  fixed  by  the  government.  Ef¬ 
forts  to  get  anthracite  are  said  to  be  far  from 
successful.  Expecting  further  developments 
based  on  government  action  in  the  matter  of 
retailer’s  prices,  Detroit  retailers  are  seemingly 
holding  back  and  making  no  effort  to  increase 
their  stocks.  Receipts  of  anthracite  in  Detroit 
are  very  light  and  consumers  are  holding  aloft 
from  the  market. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade 


Columbus,  Ohio,  September  6. —  {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  feature  of  the  week  has  been 
a  heavy  setting-in  of  steam  inquiries.  This  is 
confronted  by  a  rather  barren  market.  Many 
shippers  are  obligated  to  the  lake  trade  for  all 
the  tonnage  they  can  produce.  Even  were  they 
inclined  to  skimp  on  contracts  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  care  of  steam  business,  there  would 
be  a  scarcity  of  cars.  Railroads,  notwithstanding 
the  lateness  of  the  season  and  small  stocks  of 
steam  and  domestic,  are  adhering  to  their  policy 
of  confining  the  great  bulk  of  their  rolling  stock 
to  lake  movement.  They  will  probably  not  be 
forced  from  this  position  except  through  fed¬ 
eral  or  state  interference. 

While  growing  uneasiness  prevails  among 
manufacturers,  which  is  taking  the  form  of  com¬ 
plaints  being  made  at  Washington,  the  theory  is 
advanced  in  their  behalf  from  different  sources 
that  the  mines  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  other 
branches  of  the  trade  after  navigation  closes. 
The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Commerce  has  sent 
out  a  letter  to  its  constituency  advising  against 
any  panicky  buying.  Secretary  Goodbread,  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

“Do  not  store  coal.  Buy  enough  to  be  pre¬ 
pared,  but  do  not  order  at  once  the  entire  win¬ 
ter’s  supply.  Big  buying  now  will  create  a  panic 
in  a  short  time.  There  is  plenty  of  coal,  and 
there  will  be  enough  cars  to  move  it  as  it  is 
needed  when  the  lake  demand  is  over.”  It  is  the 
contention  of  the  letter  that  the  only  disaster 
that  threatens  the  coal  supply  is  ill-advised  stor- 
ing. 

While  skeptical  as  to  the  soundness  of  this 
reasoning,  shippers  are  well  content  that  it  should 
prevail,  so  long  as  they  shall  not  be  blamed  for 
consequences.  A  number  are  using  a  form  let¬ 
ter  in  reply  to  all  inquiries,  to  the  effect  that  they 
have  no  coal  to  sell  while  the  lake  season  re¬ 
mains  on. 

Retail  dealers,  while  showing  less  anxiety  be¬ 
cause  of  dull  trade  until  Washington  shall  an¬ 
nounce  retail  prices,  are  still  coming  into  the 
market  in  increased  numbers.  Cool  nights  and 
mornings  are  beginning  to  stimulate  the  tardy 
householder.  There  is  a  growing  clamor  for 
smokeless,  but  even  the  largest  jobbers  here  are 
not  accepting  orders ;  the  eastern  demand  has 
almost  cut  off  western  shipments. 

Following  are  wholesale  prices  in  this  market : 

F.  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Hocking  (thick-vein) —  Columbus  Mines 

Prepared  sizes . $3.05  $3.25 

Mine  run  .  2.80  2.00 

Screenings  .  2.55  1.75 

Hocking  (thin-vein) — 

Prepared  sizes  .  3.40  2.60 

Mine  run  .  3.15  2.35 

Screenings  .  2.90  2.10 

Pomeroy — 

Prepared  sizes  .  3.40  2.60 

Mine  run  .  3.16  3.15 

Screenings  .  2.90  2.90 

West  Virginia  Splint — • 

Prepared  sizes  .  3.45  2.25 

Mine  run  .  3.20  2.00 

Screenings  .  2.95  1.75 

Pocahontas — 

Prepared  sizes  .  3.70  2.25 

Mine  run  .  3.45  2.00 

Screenings  .  3.20  1.75 

‘Anxiety  exists  in  the  Columbus  retail  market 
over  rumors  that  that  regulation,  soon  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  from  Washington,  will  make  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  stocks  bought  at  high  prices.  Dealers 
are  seeking  to  unload  on  a  rather  slow  market 
at  prices  of  their  own  making,  which  has  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $5.50  for  Hocking,  $6.50  for  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  $7  for  Pocahontas,  the  latter  now  being- 
handled  but  by  few  of  the  yards.  Stocks  are 
low,  and  office  building  and  other  small  steam 


tpde  handled  by  retailers,  as  a  hauling  proposi¬ 
tion,  are  kept  cut  down  to  a  low  surplus  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  shipments  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  lake  movement. 

Columbus  News  Notes 

President  Robert  Lake,  of  the  M-O-I  Coal 
Association  and  a  prominent  Jackson,  Mich., 
dealer,  was  in  town  the  past  week. 

Paul  L.  Weaver,  a  former  Columbus  coal  sales¬ 
man,  but  now  a  soldier,  is  recovering  from  an 
operation  and  will  soon  leave  for  camp  at  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala. 

W.  S.  Taylor,  of  Detroit,  western  sales  agent 
of  the  Leckie  Coal  Company,  was  here  during 
the  week  making  domestic  arrangements  incident 
to  transfer  to  Columbus,  which  will  be  the  future 
headquarters  of  his  company. 

Walter  D.  Fassig,  president  of  the  Ajax  Block 
Coal  Company,  did  the  honors  at  the  wholesale 
coal  shippers’  luncheon  on  Friday  last.  The 
theme  of  discussion  was  the  recent  reduction  in 
coal  prices.  Talks  were  made  by  Fred  W.  Brag- 
gins,  S.  A.  McManigal,  and  W.  D.  McKinney. 

Within  the  next  thirty  days  the  Buckeye  Coal 
&  Railway  Company  will  have  completed  its  four 
and  one-half  miles  of  new  railway  in  the  Hock¬ 
ing  Valley,  which  is  being  built  to  tap  the  Bailey 
Run  district.  At  the  same  time  some  ten  new 
mines  will  begin  loading  coal.  They  consist  of 
operations  which  have  been  waiting  on  this  outlet. 

The  newspapers  report  the  pending  prosecution 
of  a  prominent  Dayton,  Ohio,  operator,  whose 
name  is  not  given,  for  referring  to  President  Wil¬ 
son  as  the  “kaiser”  and  taking  an  alleged  defiant 
attitude  against  federal  coal  regulation,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  written  to  a  retail  dealer.  This  was  turned 
over  to  Attorney-General  McGhee,  who,  it  is 
stated,  is  gathering  further  evidence. 

Commissioner  McKinney,  of  the  Southern  Ohio 
Coal  Exchange,  will  shortly  submit  to- the  federal 
authorities  statistics  on  the  cost  of  coal  produc¬ 
tion  at  mines  in  the  Hocking,  Pomeroy  and  some 
of  the  smaller  fields.  This  information  will  be 
in  the  form  of  schedules  made  out  by  each  in¬ 
dividual  company.  It  is  held  by  the  Exchange 
that  the  new  mine  price  is  too  low  in  its  general 
application,  and  that  certain  mines  could  not 
operate  under  it  without  actual  loss.  This  is 
expected  to  have  large  weight  in  the  readjustment 
of  prices  which  producers  feel  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  forced  to  make  to  keep  up  necessary 
volume  of  output. 

Some  of  the  Columbus  shippers  are  considering 
the  advisability  of  attempting  to  set  the  public 
right,  through  paid  space  in  the  newspapers,  on 
■gross  misconceptions  of  coal  trade  practices. 
They  hold  that  the  absurd  and  unfair  charges 
against  coal  men,  which  are  now  so  common  in 
the  press  and  on  the  street,  should  not  go  unre¬ 
futed.  They  would  challenge  the  statement  that 
coal  men  have  any  conspiracy  for  evading  the 
prices  fixed  by  the  Government,  or  are  in  any 
way  seeking  to  embarrass  the  distribution  of  fuel. 
Manufactured  sentiment  against  the  coal  trade, 
it  is  argued,  confuses  the  consumer,  and  in  the 
end  does  him  more  harm  than  would  result  from 
fancied  abuses  on  the  part  of  the  trade.  It  is 
believed  that  intelligent  press  agent  effort  would 
help  dear  the  atmosphere,  to  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned. 


The  fact  is  pointed  out  that  dealers  and  steam 
consumers  who  claim  that  they  cannot  get  coal 
do  not  take  into  account  a  handicap  against  them 
for  which  the  operator  is  not  responsible,  d^ail- 
roads,  acting  under  federal  sanction,  are  giving 
a  preferential  car  supply  to  mines  which  ship  all 
of  their  output  to  the  lakes,  as  against  those 
which  ship  only  part  lake.  In  self-protection  to 
keep  going  full  time,  operators  confine  as  many 
mines  to  the  lake  trade  as  is  possible.  In  this 
they  are  carrying  out  what  they  believe  is  the 
Government’s  theory  that  the  northwe^  must 
first  be  taken  care  of,  and  that  the  territoi:^earer 
the  mines  can  be  provided  for  afterwards.  As 
opposed  to  this,  the  attorney-general  of  Ohio  is 
giving  out  interviews  charging  evasion  ai-fcd  un¬ 
fairness  on  the  part  of  Ohio  operators. 


Holland  Fuel  Short 

Advices  from  The  Hague  indicate  that  the  lack 
of  fuel  is  making  itself  felt  more  and  more  in 
Holland.  The  newspapers  are  publishfiff  daily 
lists  of  industries  compelled  to  close  .dc^n  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  have  enough  coal,  ’gikailway 
service  has  again  been  reduced,  and  a  number  of 
passenger  and  freight  trains  have  been  taken  off. 
The  steam  and  electric  street  cars  are  also 
diminishing  their  service  and  some  of  the  cars 
have  stopped  running  entirely.  In  that  city  the 
gas  supply  is  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  4  to  9 
p.  m.,  and  the  amount  permitted  to  be  used  by 
consumers  during  other  hours  has  again  been  re¬ 
duced.  There  and  in  some  other  municipalities 
the  authorities  are  urging  the  bakers  to  combine 
into  groups,  each  group  using  only  one  oven. 
During  the  coming  winter  the  fuel  rations  of  the 
households  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
These  economies  are  necessary  because  Germany 
is  not  sending  the  quantity  of  coal  contracted  for 
in  return  for  Dutch  food  products.  Of  the  350,000 
tons  a  month  contracted  for,  only  a  part  has  been 
received.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  month 
Germany  has  been  sending  not  to  exceed  4,000 
tons  a  day.  Dutch  mines  produce  from  225,000 
to  250,000  tons  a  month,  which  is  barely  sufficient 
to  meet  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  country. 
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Mail  Quotations  Stand 


Here  is  a  question  which  will  in¬ 
terest  everybody: 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Please  tell  me  whether  there  is  a 
real  sale  in  the  following  case:  I 
have  dealings  with  a  manufacturer  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  and  a  great  deal 
of  our  dealings  are  by  mail.  When¬ 
ever  he  has  goods  that  he  thinks  I 
can  use,  he  writes  me,  and  sometimes 
wires,  though  usually  he  writes.  In 
the  letter  he  quotes  me  a  price,  and  I 
immediately  answer,  buying  the  goods 
or  not,  according  to  whether  I  am  in¬ 
terested.  I  have  been  dealing  with 
this  man  for  several  months  in  this 
way,  and  never  had  any  trouble  until 
last  month,  when  he  wrote  me  as 
usual,  quoting  me  a  price  of  $4.50  a 
dozen.  I  needed  the  goods,  and  I  at 
once  wrote  back  placing  an  order  for 
fifty  dozen.  His  letter  reached  me 
the  day  after  it  was  mailed  and  he 
acknowledges  that  my  reply  reached 
him  the  day  after  I  mailed  it,  so  there 
was  no  delay,  the  whole  transaction 
being  done  inside  of  three  or  four 
days.  As  soon  as  he  received  my  or¬ 
der,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  me  a  let¬ 
ter,  saying  he  could  not  accept  it,  as 
the  market  had  gone  up,  and  the  quo¬ 
tation  had  been  a  mistake,  anyway. 
He  said  he  had  meant  to  quote  $5.25 
a  dozen.  He  now  refuses  to  fill  the 
order  and  claims  that  he  has  a  right 
to  refuse  the  order  any  time  before 
the  goods  are  shipped.  I  have  to 
have  the  goods,  and  I  find  today  that 
the  best  I  can  do  is  $5.35  a  dozen.  Do 
you  think  I  have  any  ground  for  darn- 
ages  against  him?  As  I  look  at  it, 
we  made  a  contract,  and  he  ought  to 
live  up  to  it. 

Yours, 

A.  B.  &  Bro. 

P.  S.— I  forgot  to  say  that  all  his 
letters  offering  quotations  say  “sub¬ 
ject  to  being  unsold.”  In  this  case 
the  goods  were  not  sold,  as  he  has 
offered  them  to  me  since. 

Under  the  settled  law,  this  Chicago 
seller  hasn’t  a  leg  to  stand  on.  The 
law  will  not  allow  him  to  play  fast 
and  loose  in  this  way.  Recognizing 
that  in  all  lines  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  trading  by  mail,  and  that  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  these  transactions  must  be 
safeguarded,  the  law  will  compel  a 
man  who  quotes  goods  by  mail  on 
certain  terms,  to  stand  by  the  offer 
until  the  other  party  has  had  a  chance 
to  act  on  it. 

The  buyer,  however,  must  act  with¬ 
in  a  reasonable  time.  If  he  does  not, 
the  offer  automatically  lapses,  and  the 
seller  can  no  longer  be  held.  In  the 
case  submitted,  the  buyer  unques¬ 
tionably  acted  within  a  reasonable 
time.  In  fact,  he  acted  as  quickly  as 
he  could,  unless  he  wired,  which  the 
law  would  not  compel  him  to  do  in 
answer  to  a  letter.  If  the  seller  had 


wired  his  offer,  the  buyer,  in  order  to 
be  safe,  would  have  had  to  wire  his 
answer. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  minute  the 
buyer  deposited  his  acceptance  in  the 
mail  there  was  a  contract  which  the 
seller  can  be  compelled  to  fulfill.  I 
say  the  contract  was  complete  when 
the  acceptance  was  deposited  in  the 
mail,  rather  than  when  the  seller  re¬ 
ceived  it.  This  is  so  because  the  law 
regards  the  mail  as  the  seller's  mes¬ 
senger — the  messenger  he  chose  for 
the  occasion — and  when  the  answer 
was  delivered  to  the  messenger  it  was 
therefore  delivered  to  the  seller. 

A  great  many  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  print  on  their  letterheads 
some  wording  like  this:  “All  quota¬ 
tions  subject  to  change  without  no¬ 
tice.”  The  law  doesn’t  pay  much  at¬ 
tention  to  these  stereotyped  phrases, 
and  if  the  offer  in  the  letter  was  defi¬ 
nite  and  complete,  the  above  word¬ 
ing  will  not  be  allowed  to  detract 
from  it.  Of  course,  a  man  who  is 
quoting  a  price  on  merchandise  by 
mail  can  always  make  such  quotations 
subject  to  market  changes  if  he 
wishes  to,  but  the  chance  is  he  will 
get  few  people  to  deal  with  him  on 
such  an  indefinite  basis.  All  he  would 
need  to  do  is  to  add  a  last  paragraph 
to  the  letter  itself,  as  follows: 

This  quotation  is  conditional  upon 
the  goods  not  being  sold  or  the  price 
having  advanced  prior  to  the  receipt 
of  your  acceptance. 

If  the  Chicago  manufacturer  in  the 
cited  case  had  put  this  in  his  letter, 
my  correspondent  would  have  no 
case,  because  he  would  have  had  no¬ 
tice  that  as  to  this  particular  offer 
there  were  two  chances  that  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  might  not  get  through — the 
first  that  the  goods  might  be  sold  and 
the  second  that  the  price  might  have 
advanced,  either  or  both  before  the 
acceptance  was  received.  In  the  above 
case  he  only  had  notice  of  one  con¬ 
tingency,  and  that  not  having  oc¬ 
curred,  I  believe  the  seller  is  bound. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  the  seller’s 
plea  that  “the  quotation  was  a  mis¬ 
take”  will  not  help  him  any. 

It  is  getting  to  be  a  common  thing 
for  a  seller  who  quotes  by  mail,  to 
put  in  his  letter,  “subject  to  confirma¬ 
tion.”  This  is  often  used  so  as  to 
afford  another  loophole  in  case  the 
seller  wishes  to  lie  down.  Of  course, 
in  very  many  cases  it  is  used  for  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  reasons.  In  one  case 
submitted  to  me  recently,  two  parties 
had  made  a  contract  for  futures  which 
contained  the  words  “subject  to  con¬ 
firmation.”  The  order  was  sent  on 
to  the  seller,  who  admitted  receiving 
it,  but  it  was  never  formally  con¬ 
firmed,  and  when  the  market  later  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  seller  tried  to  back  out, 
on  the  ground  that  the  order  was  not 
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in  force  because  it  had  never  been 
confirmed.  The  buyer  proved,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  same  seller  had  accepted 
several  orders  from  him,  all  contain¬ 
ing  “subject  to  confirmation,”  without 
ever  actually  confirming  the  order 
after  receiving  it,  so  the  court  held 
•  that  by  his  course  of  dealing,  the 
seller  had  waived  his  requirement. 
(Copyright,  September,  1917,  by  Elton 
J.  Buckley.) 


New  Publications 
Van  H.  Manning,  director  of  the 
United  State  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
issued  the  following  as  a  list  of  new 
publications: 

BULLETIN. 

Bulletin  124.  Sandstone  quarry¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States,  by  Oliver 
Bowles.  1917.  143  pp.,  6  pis.,  19 

figs. 

TECHNICAL  PAPERS 
Technical  Paper  82.  Oxygen 
mine-rescue  apparatus  and  physiolog¬ 


ical  effects  on  users,  by  Yandell 
Henderson  and  James  W.  Paul.  1917. 
106  pp.,  5  pis.,  6  figs. 

Technical  Paper  135.  Bibliography 
of  recent  literature  on  flotation  of 
ores,  January  to  June,  1916,  compiled 
by  D.  A.  Lyon,  O.  C.  Ralston,  E.  B. 
Laney,  F.  S.  Lewis.  1917.  20  pp. 

Technical  Paper  140.  The  primary 
volatile  products  of  the  carboniza¬ 
tion  of  coal,  by  G.  B.  Taylor  and  H. 
C.  Porter.  1916.  59  pp.,  1  pi.,  25 

figs. 

Technical  Paper  143.  The  ores  of 
copper,  lead,  gold,  and  silver,  by  C.  H. 
Fulton.  1916.  45  pp. 

Technical  Paper  160.  The  deter¬ 
mination  of  nitrogen  in  substances  used 
in  explosives,  by  W.  C.  Cope  and  G. 
B.  Taylor.  1917.  46  pp.,  1  pi.,  4  figs. 

Technical  Paper  166.  Motor  gaso¬ 
line;  properties,  laboratory  tests,  and 
practical  specifications,  by  E.  W. 
Dean,  1917.  27  pp. 
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Garfield’s  Detailed  Coal  Regulation  Plans 

He  Will  Gather  Information  About  Coal  and  Administer  the  Law 
Through  Committees  from  Which  Coal  Men  Are  Religiously  Excluded 


The  Fuel  Administration  realizes 
the  acute  need  of  making  immediate 
arrangements  to  apportion  the  coal 
supply  and  regulate  the  retail*  sale 
of  coal.  To  this  end  the  following 
plan  has  been  adopted: 

The  Fuel  Administrator  is  imme¬ 
diately  to  choose  a  representative  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  in  each 
state  and  territory.  He  will  also  ap¬ 
point  in  each  state,  in  conjunction 
with  the  state  representative,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  citizens  who,  with  the  repre¬ 
sentative,  will  assume  direction  of  the 
regulation  of  the  sale  of  coal  in  that 
state.  No  person  will  be  appointed, 
either  as  a  state  representative  or  on 
any  of  these  committees,  or  any  of 
the  committees  mentioned  below,  who 
is  connected  with  the  local  coal  in¬ 
dustry. 

Each  state  representative  as  soon 
as  appointed  will  choose  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  citizens  to  represent  the  Fuel 
Administration  in  each  county  of 
the  state  and  in  each  city  in  the  state 
having  more  than  2,500  population. 

The  state  representative  and  the 
state  committee  will  be  chosen  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  Fuel  Administrator 
with  the  approval  of  the  President. 

The  county  committees  and  the 
city  committees  will  be  chosen  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  state  representative. 

The  state  committee  will  at  once 
ascertain  the  amount  of  coal  in  the 
state  available  for  use  during  the 
coming  winter  and  the  amount  of 
coal  needed  to  meet  any  deficiency 
in  the  supply,  based  on  last  year’s 
consumption. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
committees  to  ascertain  and  report 
to  the  Fuel  Administration,  the  rea¬ 
sonable  retail  margin  (viz.  the  cost 
of  local  distribution  and  a  reason¬ 
able  dealers’  profit  to  be  allowed). 
This  margin,  when  duly  fixed  by 
order  together  with  the  cost  at  the 
mine  named  by  the  President,  the 
transportation  charge  and  the  job¬ 
bers’  commission,  when  sold  to  a 
jobber,  will  constitute  the  price  to 


the  consumer.  The  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  make  public  from  its 
local  committees  in  each  commu¬ 
nity  sufficient  data  to  enable  the  in¬ 
dividual  consumer  to  ascertain  for 
himself  the  established  price. 

These  figures  will  be  compiled 
with  relation  to  local  needs  in  order 
that  the  Fuel  Administration  may, 
if  necessary,  apportion  the  supply 
of  coal  with  careful  regard  to  the 
greatest  existing  needs.  There  are 
many  communities  today  in  which 
there  is  no  supply  of  coal  available 
at  retail  prices. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
coal  supply  available  for  the  com¬ 
ing  winter  is  under  contract.  These 
contracts,  which  are  allowed  to 
stand  for  the  present,  were  made 
prior  to  the  President’s  proclama¬ 
tion,  and  very  largely  limit  the 
amount  which  may  be  placed  on 
sale  at  retail  prices  based  on  the 
President’s  order. 

It  is  absolutely  essential,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  sufficient  amount  of 
coal  be  put  on  the  market  at  once 
at  these  prices  to  meet  the  needs  of 
domestic  consumers.  The  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  believes  that  this  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal  can  be  made  available 
and  will  be  made  available  by  vol¬ 
untary  arrangement  between  the 
operators  and  those  with  whom 
they  have  contracts,  and  thus  make 
it  unnecessary  for  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  to  exercise  or  recommend 
the  powers,  the  exercise  of  which, 
is  provided  in  the  Lever  Act. 

H.  A.  Garfield, 

U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator. 


Editor’s  Note:  If  Dr.  Garfield  had 
been  gathering  facts  about  coal  for 
as  many  years  as  we  have,  he  would 
not  be  so  willing  to  pass  by  the  coal 
men  and  rely  on  untrained  sources  for 
his  facts. 

And,  if  he  knew  as  well  as  we  do 
the  importance  of  clean  cut  facts  to 
a  proper  solution  of  the  problem,  he 
would  not  decide,  without  first  con¬ 


sulting  them,  that  coal  men  are  too 
busy  to  work  on  his  committees. 

If  he  had  been  a  little  closer  to  coal 
men  and  not  so  intimate  with  a  few 
opinionated  politicians,  he  would  have 
known  that  the  government  has  prac- 
tivally  driven  the  jobber  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Here  are  lying  idle  the  best 
brains  in  the  selling  end  of  coal.  The 
government  could  have  employed 
them  to  bring  in  the  needed  facts. 

At  that,  we  vastly  prefer  the  plan 
which  we  recommended  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  months  ago,  to  anything 
that  has  been  suggested  lately.  For 
the  Administrator’s  information  we 
repeat : 

We  recommended  that  all  users  of 
coal  should  be  encouraged  to  place, 
with  their  regular  source  of  supply, 
an  order  for  their  full  requirements 
of  coal  until  the  1st  of  April  next 
year. 

We  recommended  that  the  dealers, 
the  jobbers  and  the  producers,  should 
be  encouraged  to  form  local  associa¬ 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up 
on  these  orders  to  avoid  duplications. 

We  recommended  that  these  local 
associations  have  in  them  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  government  to  check 
up  the  information. 

We  recommended  that  the  data 
gathered  by  these  local  organizations 
should  be  compiled  by  state  associa¬ 
tions  and  the  full  reports  forwarded 
to  a  national  association  or  bureau  in 
W  ashington. 

This,  having  been  done,  the  needs 
of  the  country  would  be  measured  and 
the  distribution  could  be  made  in  di¬ 
rect  response  to  the  need.  The  fact 
that  all  of  the  people  would  not  all 
file  their  orders  does  no  damage  to 
the  plan.  The  regular  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  has  a  record  of  that  buyer’s  pur¬ 
chases  last  year  and  these  could  be 
used  to  fill  out  the  estimates.  That 
data  being  on  hand,  the  figures  on 
production  could  be  checked  against 
those  of  requirements  and  it  would  be 
known  where  the  danger  was  de^•elop- 
ing. 

This  seems  like  an  elaborate  plan, 
but  it  is  simplicity  itself  when  com- 
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pared  with  a  plan  which  relies  upon 
untrained  boards  of  observers  to 
gather  facts  in  every  city  and  county 
of  the  nation. 


Washington,  September  11.  —  A 
delegation  of  Ohio  men,  headed  by 
Attorney  General  McGhee  of  that 
state  and  Congressman  Brumbaugh, 
called  on  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield 
today  to  protest  against  the  effect  of 
the  priority  order  of  Judge  Lovett, 
which  they  said  was  draining  all  Ohio 
coal  out  of  the  state,  leaving  their 
factories  without  fuel.  Mr.  Garfield 
told  the  delegation  that  Judge  Lovett 
has  modified  his  priority  ruling  so 
as  to  release  slack  coal  now  at  lake 
ports  for  the  use  of  Ohio  manufac¬ 
turing  concerns  and  public  utilities. 

The  Fuel  Administrator  then  took 
up  with  the  delegation  the  details  of 
the  state  and  local  organization  un¬ 
der  the  Fuel  Administration,  assur¬ 
ing  them  that  the  consumer  would  be 
cared  for. 

Arrangements  are  rapidly  reach¬ 
ing  a  conclusion  which  will  enable 
the  Fuel  Administration  to  make  an 


announcement  concerning  the  price 
of  coal  at^the  retail  dealers,  and  for 
small  manufacturing  plants  which 
have  relied  upon  “spot”  coal. 

Before  the  end  of  the  present 
month,  prices  will  be  announced.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  make  them  tenta¬ 
tive,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prices  fixed 
for  coal  at  the  mines. 

I.ocal  committees  will  be  asked  to 
investigate  and  rei)ort  upon  costs.  It 
is  obvious  that  these  will  vary  con¬ 
siderably  between  localities  and  be¬ 
tween  city  and  country  districts.  Care 
will  be  taken  to  include  all  items 
which  ought  to  be  included,  for  there 
is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Frfel  Administration  to  deprive  the 
local  dealer  of  his  fair  measure  of 
profit. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Garfield 
called  attention  to  the  rule  governing 
the  appointment  of  local  committees 
by  the  State  Fuel  Administrators  now 
being  chosen.  Leading  citizens  of 
ability  will  be  placed  upon  the  com¬ 
mittee,  but  the  rule  states  that  local 
coal  dealers  are  excluded.  This  is 


with  no  purpose  to  discredit  the  local 
dealers.  They  are  as  patriotic  and 
reliable  as  any  other  class  of  citizens. 
The  rule  is  made  rather  to  save  them 
from  the  kind  of  embarrassment  that 
inevitably  arises  when  men  are  called 
upon  to  pass  judgment  upon  others 
in  their  own  line  of  business  and  to 
pass  upon  conditions  which  are  inti¬ 
mately  concerned  with  their  own  live¬ 
lihood. 

Although  there  is  a  shortage  of 
cars  and  of  labor,  Mr.  Garfield  states 
that  by  cooperation  between  Judge 
Lovett  of  the  Priority  Board,  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
others,  vested  with  powers  over  trans¬ 
portation,  cars  can  be  had.  He,  him¬ 
self,*  has  power  to  apportion  and  dis¬ 
tribute  the  coal. 

John  P.  White,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  has  accepted 
Mr.  Garfield’s  invitation  to  act  as 
one  of  his  advisers. 

Announcement  of  the  choice  of  an 
adviser  from  among  the  bituminous 
operators  has  not  yet  been  made. 

(Signed)  H.  A.  Garfield. 


The  Immediate  Result  of  Coal  Regulation 

Production  Decreases  and  Labor  Troubles  Increase  Because  Brute 
Force  Is  Employed  in  an  Effort  to  Drive  Coal  Men  to  Action 


This  week,  some  pointed  questions  have 
been  asked  about  the  immediate  effect  of 
governmental  regulation  on  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness.  One  questioner  put  it  this  way: 

“Has  the  production  of  coal  increased 
or  decreased  since  the  President’s  price 
went  into  effect?” 

Another  questioner  put  it  as  follows : 

“Have  the  miners  started  trouble?  Do 
they  expect  that  the  fixing  of  a  maximum 
price  will  also  fix  their  maximum  wage  ?  Or, 
have  they  taken  the  change  philosophical¬ 
ly  and  do  they  rely  upon  the  government  t6 
give  them  a  fair  wage  ?” 

To  put  it  bluntly,  everyone  wants  to  know 
if  the  coal  trade  is  going  or  has  gone  on  a 
strike  against  the  government  because  the 
politicians  have  been  unfair. 

There  is  thus  made  possible  the  interest¬ 
ing  conjecture  that  those  who  ask  the  ques¬ 
tions  realize  that,  if  they  were  in  the  coal 
men’s  position,  that  is  precisely  what  they 
would  have  done.  Having  thus  determined 
their  own  probable  conduct,  they  ascribe 
their  own  notions  to  every  man  in  the  coal 
business. 

Coal’s  Point  of  View 

Before  answering  the  specific  questions, 
we  are  going  to  try  to  express  the  coal  trade 
opinion,  arrived  at  after  three  weeks  of 
price  control  and  other  regulation. 

So  far  as  we  have  heard — and  our  in¬ 
formation  is  quite  comprehensive — no  coal 
man  has  even  so  much  as  intimated  that  he 
wants  any  more  money  this  year  than  he 
considers  to  be  due  him  in  normal  times. 
And,  that  is  enough  to  keep  his  business  in 
a  sound  financial  condition  plus  a  profit  com¬ 
mensurate  with  his  enterprise  and  risk. 


We  have  not  heard  a  single  coal  man  com¬ 
plain  about  price  regulation  to  prevent  prof¬ 
iteering.  It  is  true  that  we  hear  coal  men 
say  every  day  that  the  prices  allowed  give 
them  no  profit  at  all.  Some  say,  in  fact, 
that  the  new  prices  net  them  a  loss.  They 
complain  about  that  quite  naturally.  No 
man  wants  to  be  driven  out  of  business. 

Others  say  that  the  new  profit  is  only  a 
few  cents  per  ton ;  in  some  cases  five  or  less. 
They  declare  they  cannot  operate  a  property 
which  costs  several  million  dollars  on  any 
such  margin  of  profit  and  have  any  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  money  market.  They  complain 
about  that,  of  course.  These  complaints  are 
legitimate  and  are  lodged  against  the  fact 
that  the  company  is  placed  in  a  dangerous 
financial  position.  But,  we  have  heard  no 
cry  from  anyone  for  any  unusual  profit. 

A  few  months  ago  when  prices  were 
trending  upward  we  beard  almost  universal 
comment  against  the  market  tendency.  The 
coal  trade  was  universally  against  extremely 
high  prices.  Coal  men  stood  against  them 
because  they  knew  what  the  effect  would  be. 
They  had  measured  such  effects  before. 
They  knew  that  a  period  of  inflated  prices 
would  invite  many  new  mining  companies 
into  the  business. 

Increasing  Productive  Capacity 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of 
bituminous  mines  in  the  United  States  has 
increased  threefold  since  these  high  prices 
went  into  effect.  That  is  the  existing  min¬ 
ing  companies  two  years  ago  numbered 
about  6,000.  They  had  at  that  time  a  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  in  excess  of  the  need  of  at 
least  fifty  per  cent.  According  to  one  source 


of  information — this  usually  is  reliable — the 
number  of  mines  now  has  increased  to  over 
19,000.  What  their  productive  capacity  will 
be  at  the  end  of  the  war  nobody  can  even 
imagine.  The  coal  men  knew  that  to  charge 
inflated  prices  would  invite  this  flood  of 
extra  competition.  They  knew  it  would  in¬ 
volve  the  trade  after  the  war  in  a  ruinous 
struggle  for  markets,  and  bring  prices  down 
to  a  point  where  bankruptcy  must  face  those 
mines  which  were  either  in  mid  life  or 
reaching  old  age.  On  this  account,  the  coal 
trade  universally  cried  out  against  the  tend¬ 
ency  toward  inflated  prices. 

In  these  two  things  you  get  the  attitude 
of  the  coal  men  toward  the  matter  of  price 
and  profit.  They  were  not  looking  to  make 
a  coal  business  over  into  a  bonanza.  Rather 
they  wanted  it — as  they  always  have  wanted 
it — established  on  a  firm  and  abiding  com¬ 
mercial  basis. 

The  Cause  of  Bitterness 

There  is  no  intention  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  the  coal  men  are  extremely  bitter  as  a 
result  of  recent  events  in  Washington.  The 
writer  of  this  review  has  been  conversant 
with  coal  developments  for  twenty  years. 
He  has  known  coal  men  intimately.  He  has 
had  quite  a  deal  to  do  with  coal  companies. 
At  no  time  has  he  seen 'coal  men  in  such  a 
state  of  mind.  Some  are  in  despair.  Many 
are  looking  for  something  else  to  do. 

The  reason  is  that  they  resent  the  fact 
that  an  industr>q  which  bad  done  nothing 
criminal,  had  done  nothing  immoral,  had 
advanced  prices  less  than  any  other  indus¬ 
try,  and  long  after  other  industries  had 
profited  enormously,  has  been  singled  out  for 
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exemplary  punishment,  which  is  cruel  in  the 
extreme.  Even  the  men  themselves  have 
been  rebuked  when  they  sought  to  do  good 
and  condemned  when  they  tried  to  help. 

The  coal  men  cannot  forget  last  winter. 
Then  the  consumers  were  bidding  against 
each  other  for  what  coal  the  railways  could 
carry.  Then  the  steam  buyers  were  by 
bidding  fancy  prices,  trying  to  rob  the 
householders  of  their  fuel.  Yet,  the  coal 
men  reserved  a  supply  to  be  distributed  to 
the  householders  through  the  retailers.  In 
that  same  time,  needy  steam  plants  were  of¬ 
fering  premiums  of  two  and  three  dollars 
a  ton'  if  the  operators  would  violate  their 
obligations  to  other  buyers  or  would  disre¬ 
gard  their  duty  to  the  householders.  The 
coal  men  rejected  the  offer  and  sold  the  coal 
to  the  retailers  at  comparatively  a  modest 
price.  This  conduct  did  not  earn  the  recent 
flood  of  abuse. 

Prices  Are  Modified 

These  operators  cannot  forget  that  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  middle  of  January  this  year, 
they  tried  diligently  to  modify  prices  to  a 
reasonable  level.  The  movement  began  with 
the  Pocahontas  operators  who  tried  to  es¬ 
tablish,  by  a  joint  action,  a  firm  price  of 
$3.00  a  ton  for  the  year.  At  the  time  this 
price  was  made  it  was  a  cut  of  $1.50  from 
what  was  being  offered  on  contracts  and  a 
cut  of  $3.00  under  what  was  being  paid  on 
the  spot  market.  These  operators,  however, 
tried  to  keep  prices  within  the  bounds.  As 
a  reward  for  their  efforts,  they  were  in¬ 
dicted  by  the  Federal  government  and  had 
to  defend  themselves  at  a  cost  of  $750,000. 

Other  coal  operators  followed  the  same 
example  .and  did  the  same  thing  except  in 
that  they  didn’t  attempt  it  by  association  ac¬ 
tion.  They  did  try,  though,  to  keep  prices 
down. 

These  operators  cannot  forget  that  when 
voluntary  efforts  failed,  they  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  offered  the  services  of  any  coal 
man  or  group  of  men  to  the  nation,  to  try 
to  relieve  the  distress  in  coal.  A  commit¬ 
tee  of  twenty  coal  men  did  surrender  their 
business  and  go  to  live  in  Washington  to 
do  just  that  thing. 

The  coal  operators  cannot  forget  either 
that  when  this  committee  failed  to  get  the 
desired  result — because  individual  action 
would  not  suffice  and  because  joint  action 
was  forbidden — 400  operators  left  their 
businesses  to  attend  a  conference  at  Wash¬ 
ington  which  surrendered  voluntarily  to  the 
government  the  right  to  name  their  max¬ 
imum  prices. 

The  coal  operators  declare  that  their  rec¬ 
ord  is  clean  and  that  their  intention  is  un¬ 
mistakable.  They  tried  harder  than  any 
other  business  man  ever  tried  in  any  other 
emergency  to  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb.  They  tried  to  regulate  their  own 
business  and  to  make  the  conduct  of  coal 
exemplary  in  the  nation. 

Regardless  of  these  attempts  and  as  a  re¬ 
ward  therefor,  there  has  been  no  time  in 
the  history  of  America  when  any  industry 
has  been  subjected  to  such  a  campaign  of 
calumny  and  abuse.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
when  it  paid  agitators  well  to  condemn 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  campaign 
of  slander  was  a  whisper  compared  with 
the  wholesale  assaults  upon  coal  in  these 
last  six  or  eight  months.  The  vilest  insults 
ever  offered  the  oil  industry.  Wall  Street 
and  the  railroads  are  mild  and  inoffensive 
compared  with  what  has  been  said  in  public 
hearings  by  public  officials  about  coal. 

On  Tuesday,  September  11th,  the  repre¬ 


sentative  of  an  eastern  steel  company  came 
into  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  market  to  try  to 
ment  started  to  regulate  grain  prices,  it  first 
consulted  the  farmers’  organizations  and 
then  the  experts  in  grain.  In  a  word,  grain 
prices  were  fixed  by  conference  and  co¬ 
operation,  rather  than  out  of  hand.  Even 
then,  the  government  established  a  minimum 
instead  of  a  maximum  price  on  wheat. 

When  it  came  to  administering  the  law 
regulating  food,  the  government  took  into 
its  service  and  confidence,  all  the  leaders  of 
the  grain  industry  and  even  speculators  in 
food  supplies.  It  made  that  regulation  a 
co-operative  movement  between  the  industry 
and  the  government. 

Regulation  of  Coal 

But  when  it  came  to  regulating  coal  prices, 
an  entirely  different  method  was  followed. 

In  the  first  place  the  Senate  committee 
followed  the  form  only  in  that  it  held  a  pub¬ 
lic  hearing.  However,  the  coal  men  who 
appeared  before  it  were  never  allowed  to 
complete  a  single  statement  favorable  to 
themselves.  They  were  heckled  and  argued 
with  by  representatives  of  the  government. 
However,  when  the  adversaries  of  coal  ap¬ 
peared  to  give  their  testimony,  they  had  the 
floor  to  themselves.  There  was  no  inter¬ 
ference. 

When  it  came  time  to  fix  the  price  of  coal, 
it  was  done  by  a  star  chamber  session  be¬ 
tween  the  President  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  whose  present  members,  with¬ 
out  exception,  have  been  the  open  enemies 
of  the  coal  trade.  The  only  man  on  that 
commission  who  has  even  pretended  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  coal  industry  played  Judas.  He 
abandoned  that  pretense  within  a  half  an 
hour  after  he  had  left  the  coal  conference 
and  after  he  had  committed  himself  as  few 
men  would  care  to  commit  themselves  in 
favor  of  the  coal  self-regulation  plan.  Into 
this  star  chamber  session  no  coal  man  was 
invited.  No  coal  man’s  suggestions  were 
asked.  His  O.  K.  was  not  desired  on  any 
piece  of  information  touching  his  business. 
And  this  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  industry  were  at  that  moment 
in  session  in  Washington  trying  to  put  the 
final  touches  of  their  efforts  to  help  the 
nation. 

The  Final  Rebuff 

After  the  coal  men  had  thus  been  re¬ 
buffed  by  the  head  of  the  nation  a  coal  ad¬ 
ministrator  was  appointed.  He  has  now 
made  public  a  statement  which  is  printed  on 
the  first  page  of  this  paper  this  week.  In 
one  paragraph,  he  makes  it  clear  that  the 
law  regulating  coal  is  to  be  administered  by 
those  who  are  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  coal  business  and  who  have  of  their 
own  knowledge  no  information  about  it. 

The  coal  operators  in  the  light  of  this 
contrast  between  the  treatment  of  coal  and 
grain,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
second  industry  of  the  nation  has  been 
openly  rebuffed,  studiously  insulted  and  it’s 
men  read  practically  out  of  decent  society 
in  America.  They  are  put  down  as  those 
whose  integrity  and  patriotism  are  doubted 
in  these  critical  times.  No  man  who  is  hu¬ 
man  "Jmd  who  has  any  respect  for  himself 
can  be  other  than  humiliated  and  discour¬ 
aged  under  this  terrific  scourging.  It  is  this 
rather  than  any  suggestion  of  a  loss  of 
profit  or  a  loss  of  possible  profit  which  has 
brought  bitterness  and  resentment  to  the 
coal  industry.  That  it  exists  in  abundance, 
there  isn’t  the  slightest  doubt.  That  it  ex¬ 
ceeds  anything  we  have  ever  seen  in  con¬ 


nection  with  any  event  in  public  life  in 
America  goes  almost  without  the  saying. 
That  is,  since  the  insult  has  been  monu¬ 
mental  and  more  sweeping  than  anything 
which  the  politicians  have  ever  attempted, 
the  reaction  is  in  exact  measure. 

Production  Is  Curtailed 

The  one  vital  question  in  America  to¬ 
day  is : 

“What  about  production.  Has  the  output 
of  coal  increased  or  decreased?” 

The  question  is  important  because  the 
people  are  slowly  but  surely  beginning  to 
learn  that  to  fix  a  price  doesn’t  assure  a 
supply  at  that  price.  The  price  may  be  fixed 
by  legislation.  But  legislation,  advice, 
counsel,  mandatory  order,  command  or 
what  not,  cannot  supply  miners  or  put  them 
in  a  mood  to  work.  Mere  words  cannot 
supply  cars  to  move  the  coal.  To  get  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  demands  three  things — men, 
mechanics  and  supervision. 

When  the  Germans  went  into  Belgium, 
they  posted  an  order  saying  that  business 
should  “go  on  as  usual.”  But  business 
didn’t  go  on  as  usual  and  the  Germans 
wondered  why.  They  had  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  for  the  merchant  to  continue  to 
sell,  he  must  receive  supplies.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  had  charge  of  the  railroads  and  were 
using  them  to  transport  troops  and  muni¬ 
tions.  For  the  factories  to  continue  to 
produce,  they  must  have  raw  material.  But 
the  factories  couldn’t  get  raw  material  for 
the  same  reason.  The  command  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  as  usual  couldn’t  produce  results. 

The  American  government  has  fixed  a 
price  and  said  that  the  coal  problem  is 
solved.  Hence  the  coal  business  could  go 
on  as  usual  and  everybody  get  a  supply.  But 
it  hasn’t  gone  on.  It  cannot  because  the  min¬ 
ers  aren’t  there  and  those  who  remain  are  in 
no  mood  to  work.  The  cars  aren’t  avail¬ 
able  to  move  coal  because  nobody  this  sum¬ 
mer  produced  cars  and  engines  to  increase 
the  supply.  Also  coal  operators  have  been 
so  often  taken  from  their  business  to  fight 
the  government  and  to  quarrel  with  poli¬ 
ticians,  they  have  had  little  time  to  exercise 
that  careful  supervision  which  alone  can  in¬ 
crease  production  under  difficulties.  The 
coal  trade,  in  a  word,  for  over  two  months, 
has  been  a  ship  without  a  rudder  or  a  horse 
without  a  driver. 

• 

The  Production  Record 

So  it  happens  that  there  are  two  answers 
to  that  question.  Production  of  bituminous 
coal  has  both  increased  and  decreased.  It 
increased  rapidly  while  the  coal  men  were 
on  the  job  and  while  the  Goal  Production 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  De¬ 
fense  was  still  a  power.  The  coal  trade 
was  working  with  and  through  the  Coal 
Production  Committee.  There  was  harmony 
in  the  trade.  The  harmony  brought  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Effectiveness  supplied  the  super¬ 
vision  which  gets  the  cars  back  to  the  mine 
and  gets  the  coal  moved. 

At  that  time  the  miners  and  the  operators 
were  in  accord.  The  miners  were  dealing 
with  men  that  they  had  known  intimately 
for  years.  They  knew  they  could  rely  upon 
those  men  to  be  fair.  They  knew  that  any 
difficulties  would  be  ironed  out.  So  the 
Coal  Production  Committee  sat  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  urged  the  operators;  the  operators 
urged  the  miners ;  and,  the  miners  worked. 
There  was  an  unbroken  chain  of  administra¬ 
tion  and  detailed  personal  effort.  In  that 
time  production  went  up.  It  made  such  an 
astounding  record  that  according  to  the 
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figures  of  the  railways,  the  number  of  cars 
moved  away  from  the  mines  increased  in 
the  summer  months  upwards  of  sixty-five 
per  cent. 

Politics  Appears 

Then  the  politicians  took  control  of  coal. 
They  discredited  the  Coal  Production  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  threw  coal  men  out  of  the 
councils  of  the  government.  They  sub¬ 
tracted  busy  men  from  big  jobs  to  find  ways 
to  ])rotect  their  business  against  political  as¬ 
sault.  That  subtraction  stopped  instantly 
the  careful  supervision  of  production.  That 
alone  would  have  been  fatal  in  a  busy 
season. 

But,  the  politicians  insisted  that  the  min¬ 
ers  should  change  bosses.  The  working  men 
did  not  know  what  to  expect.  They  don’t 
know  now.  The  one  thing  they  do  know 
is  that  when  their  leaders  were  called  be¬ 
fore  politicians  they  were  insulted  and 
practically  told  they  were  liars.  These  labor 
leaders  are  not  accustomed  to  being 
despised.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  hav¬ 
ing  their  words  disputed.  Being  human 
they  resented  both.  So  when  the  men  got 
into  an  ugly  mood  the  leaders  weren’t  as 
keen  to  whip  them  into  line.  That  ac¬ 
counts  for  a  lot. 

The  Concrete  Result 

The  immediate  and  tangible  result  of 
political  supervision  of  coal  is  best  told  by 
a  series  of  incidents. 

On  Saturday,  August  18th,  and  on  Sun¬ 
day,  August  19th,  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  announced  that  President  Wilson 
would  devote  Sunday  and  Monday,  August 
19th  and  20th,  to  the  study  of  coal,  intend¬ 
ing  to  fix  the  price.  On  Sunday  and  Mon¬ 
day,  August  19th  and  20th,  big  users  of 
coal  rushed  to  Pittsburgh  and  offered  to 
sign,  immediately,  contracts  at  the  prices 
then  existing.  They  didn’t  believe  that  gov¬ 
ernment  supervision  would  help  coal  pro¬ 
duction.  They  wanted  to  protect  them¬ 
selves.  They  were  willing  to  pay  the  higher 
prices  then  demanded  to  get  their  supply. 

On  Tuesday,  August  21st,  President  Wil¬ 
son  fixed  coal  prices.  Three  days  later,  an 
operator  by  the  name  of  Morgan  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  called  his  men  together 
and  asked  them  to  accept  a  reduction.  When 
they  refused,  he  suggested  that  they  take 
over  the  mines,  running  them  on  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  basis  and  guaranteeing  him  a  certain 
profit.  They  studied  the  President’s  prices 
and  refused. 

The  same  week  one  operator  in  the  Illi¬ 
nois  field  closed  his  mines  until  further 
notice.  In  the  same  week  something  like 
ten  different  producing  districts  announced 
that  unless  prices  were  modified  they  would 
close  their  mines  in  a  short  while.  They 
proposed  to  continue  to  operate  at  a  loss 
until  there  was  time  for  a  readjustment. 

The  following  week  important  operators 
in  northern  central  Pennsylvania  announced 
the  abandonment  of  plans  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  by  making  additional  outlays  of 
capital. 

The  immediate  and  tangible  result  of  all 
this  is  shown  in  a  few  incidents  which  arose 
in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
September  11th  and  12th.  The  Sanitary 
District  of  Chicago  exists  to  pump  the  sew¬ 
age  of  Chicago  through  the  drainage  canal. 
To  do  that  it  needs  coal.  It  couldn’t  get  it 
readily  so  it  began  to  appeal  to  the  Priority 
Board  at  Washington  for  a  ruling  which 
would  allow  it  to  get  coal  in  preference  to 
other  users. 

On  Tuesday,  August  11th,  the  representa¬ 


tive  of  an  eastern  steel  company  came  into 
the  Illinois  and  Indiana  market  to  try  to 
buy  some  coal.  Its  steel  is  needed  by  the 
army,  the  navy  and  the  railroads.  It  had 
been  unable  to  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
coal  and,  sometime  ago,  offered  an  eastern 
operator  a  premium  of  $2.00  a  ton  if  he 
would  break  a  contract  with  another  con¬ 
cern.  Such  negotiations  having  failed,  it 
came  into  the  Chicago  market  for  coal.  It 
got  none. 

On  Wedne.sday,  September  12th,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  making  a  necessity  came  into  the 
Chicago  market  to  buy  1,000  tons  of  coal 
for  delivery  between  September  15th  and 
the  first  of  next  April.  He  wanted  only 
twenty  cars  of  coal.  He  worked  all  day 
Wednesday.  At  five  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
having  made  the  rounds  of  the  entire  trade, 
he  reported  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  buy 
a  single  car. 

On  Wednesday,  September  12th,  a  user 
of  steam  coal,  after  having  spent  two  weeks 
trying  to  buy  a  considerable  tonnage,  went 
to  several  coal  companies  and  said : 

“Ship  me  any  coal  you  can  get  and  tell 
me  about  it  afterwards.  Put  down  a  blanket 
order  for  anything  that  comes  your  way  and 
let  me  have  it.” 

The  Labor  Situation 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  make  a 
general  survey  of  the  labor  situation  be¬ 
cause  that  would  involve  repetitions  in 
everything  except  the  details.  We  shall  con¬ 
fine,  instead,  this  statement  to  what  has 
happened  and  what  is  happening  in  Illinois. 

Nearly  two  months  ago  the  Council  of 
State  Defense  of  Illinois  issued  inflamma¬ 
tory  statements  against  the  coal  men  and  in¬ 
spired  campaigns  against  them  in  the  daily 
newspapers.  The  burden  of  their  charge 
was  that  coal  prices  were  extortionate  and 
coal  profits  were  exorbitant.  They  had  no 
information  which  would  warrant  any  such 
an  accusation. 

The  effect,  however,  was  to  incite  the  min¬ 
ers  to  make  demands  on  the  operators.  This 
suggestion  was  helped  along  when  the  State 
Council  of  Defense  recommended  to  the 
Governor  that  he  take  over  the  mines  and 
increase  the  wages  of  the  miners. 

At  the  same  time,  the  State  Council  of 
Defense  listened  to  a  statement  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Illinois  Miners.  When  he  had 
finished  some  members  told  him  flatly  that 
it  was  unbecoming  of  him  to  make  a 
partisan  plea  for  the  operators.  He  was  so 
offended  that  he  resigned  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Council. 

Union  Ejfectiveness  Killed 

The  immediate  effect  of  inciting  the  men 
to  demand  more  money  and  to  expect  to  get 
it  through  political  interference  on  one  side 
and  of  rebuking  the  president  of  the  Miners’ 
Union  on  the  other  was  to  destroy  the 
power  of  the  union  over  its  men.  It  taught 
the  miners  to  forsake  the  union  and  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  politicians.  The  solidarity  of  the 
union  was  destroyed  by  this  political  action. 

.•\lmost  at  the  same  time  the  employes 
of  the  public  utilities  of  Springfield,  Illi¬ 
nois,  went  on  a  strike.  There  was  enough 
merit  in  their  demands  to  warrant  th»  other 
unions  in  deciding  to  show  their  sympathy. 
This  they  proposed  to  do  by  a  sympathetic 
strike. 

The  day  workers  in  the  Springfield  dis¬ 
trict  mines  went  out  on  a  strike  and  stayed 
out  for  three  days.  They  zverc  induced  to 
return  to  tcorfe  only  because  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  union  assured  them  that  if  they 
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would  cease  their  demands  in  an  illegit¬ 
imate  zcay  he  zvould  try  to  get  them  satis¬ 
fied  through  the  regular  channels.  There¬ 
upon  a  conference  was  called  at  Indianap¬ 
olis.  That  conference  no  sooner  assembled 
than  a  telegram  was  received  from  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  asking  the  meeting  to  adjourn  until  he 
could  find  time  to  complete  his  organization. 
The  officers  of  the  union  consented,  but 
gave  notice  that  they  did  not  promise  that 
the  men  zvould  abide  by  their  decision.  The 
men  didn’t. 

Labor  Trouble  Spreads 

On  last  Sunday  a  labor  demonstration  in 
Springfield  was  planned  in  support  of  a 
strike  of  the  utilities  workers.  Soldiers 
with  fixed  bayonets  paraded  the  streets  and 
broke  up  the  assemblage.  The  miners 
driven  off  the  streets  repaired  to  one  of  the 
public  parks,  where  some  violent  speeches 
were  made.  The  orators  declared  that  the 
right  of  free  speech  had  been  suspended  in 
Illinois  and  proposed  that  the  miners  go  on 
a  strike  until  that  was  restored.  Our  under- 
■standing  is  that  a  telegram  was  sent  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson  making  this  charge. 

At  any  rate,  on  Monday  morning  of  this 
week  the  mine  day  workers  in  the  Spring- 
field  district  refused  to  return  to  work  and 
most  of  the  mines  were  closed. 

After  the  strike  had  been  called 
the  men  of  that  field  demanded  the  re¬ 
instatement  of  a  gang  of  miners  who  had 
been  dismissed  on  Saturday.  They  had 
loaded  only  three  cars  that  day  and  refused 
to  load  any  more.  In  demanding  the  rein¬ 
statement  of  these  men,  the  miners  insisted 
upon  a  ruling  that  in  future  to  load  three 
cars  a  day  should  be  considered  a  day’s 
zvork.  For  this,  they  ask  an  increase  of 
a  dollar  a  day  in  pay.  This  confronts  the 
mines  with  a  serious  problem,  namely,  if  this 
ruling  should  go  into  effect,  it  would  cur¬ 
tail  the  production  by  twenty-five  to  forty 
percent  or  would  compel  the  mines  to  em¬ 
ploy  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent  more 
workers.  One  course  results  in  a  hopeless 
fuel  supply  situation;  the  other  confronts 
the  operators  with  an  impossible  task. 

Tendency  to  Holidays 

In  the  meanwhile  in  southern  Illinois  the 
men  have  been  striking  by  groups  in  fre¬ 
quent  intervals.  They  demand  that,  regard¬ 
less  of  Dr.  Garfield’s  request,  the  operators 
yield  at  once  to  their  demand  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  one  dollar  a  day  in  pay. 

In  addition  to  the  curtailment  of  produc¬ 
tion  which  all  of  this  involves,  the  mines  in 
one  southern  county  were  suspended  on 
Wednesday  on  account  of  a  circus  and  the 
mines  in  another  county  were  shut  down 
because  of  a  county  fair.  These  two  major 
producing  counties  will  remain  idle  three 
days  this  week. 

Thus  you  have  a  picture  presented.  In¬ 
dustries  are  starving  for  coal.  Retailers 
and  householders  are  trying  to  get  it  but 
cannot.  And  production  of  coal  is  being 
sharply  curtailed  by  labor  disturbances. 
The  coal  situation  is  as  nearly  hopeless  as 
we  can  possibly  picture  it. 

To  sum  it  all  up  in  a  word,  there  is  this 
contrast  ])etwecn  this  year  and  last.  Last 
year  the  danger  of  a  coal  shortage  became 
apparent  on  tbe  15th  of  September.  It 
did  not  become  an  actuality  until  the  first 
week  in  December. 

This  year  an  actual  fuel  famine  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  Chicago  market  on  ^londay, 
September  10. 
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Coal  Man  Refuses  Place  on  Garfield  Board 

In  Declining  an  Offer,  the  Reasons  Are  Given  Why  Coal  Men 
Can  Take  No  Part  in  the  Political  Program  Now  Under  Way 


Columbus^  Opiio,  October  1,  1917. 

II.  A.  Garfield, 

United  States  Fuel  Administrator, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir : — IMay  I  say,  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  September  25th,  that  I  am  pleased- 
to  know  that  you  believe  that  I  might  be  of 
some  service  to  you  in  the  great  work  you 
have  undertaken?  May  I  say  further,  that  I 
believe  you  are  animated  by  the  highest  pur¬ 
pose  and  are  animated  only  by  a  desire  to 
serve  the  American  people?  May  I  go  so 
far  as  to  commend  your  wisdom  in  deciding 
that  your  task  is  too  heavy  for  your  hands 
alone?  Will  you  accept  as  genuine,  my  state¬ 
ment  that  I  hope  your  administration  of  coal 
will  have  a  successful  issue.  By  that  I  mean 
will  you  accept  as  genuine,  my  declaration 
of  great  sympathy  for  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  and  my  hope  that  they  may  not  only  get 
coal  at  a  fair  price,  but  may  avoid  suffering? 

Coal  Men  Not  Wanted 

For  several  reasons,  however,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  accept  the  honor  of  a  posi¬ 
tion  upon  your  stafif.  The  first  is  that  I  fear 
you  misunderstand  the  character  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Coal  Economic  League  and 
hence  fail  to  recognize  my  status.  The  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  leagiie  comprises  some  coal 
'■  operators,  some  jobbers,  some  retail  dealers 
and  some  miners.  Every  man  in  it  has  some 
familiarity  with  some  phase  of  the  coal  busi- 
?  ness.  I,  too,  am  supposed  to  be  familiar  with 
.  all  phases  of  the  business  in  all  districts, 

j.  This  fact,  as  I  understand  the  present  dis- 

;  position  of  our  government,  disqualifies  me 
1  for  the  suggested  position.  That  is,  I  am  in- 
I  formed  that  while  our  government  wants  in- 
r  formation  about  coal  it  insists  that  it  must 
[  come  from  those  who  know  nothing  of  the 
\  subject. 

i  My  second  reason  for  declining  to  serve 

Sis  that  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  very 
system  which  created  your  board  and 
dictated  its  duties.  I  intend  no  discourtesy, 
^  but  speak  merely  that  you  may  come  to 
r  understand  why  I  seem  to  refuse  to  respond 
i  to  a  call  of  my  nation. 

I  Against  Practical  Politics 

B  My  personal  belief  is  that  political  parties, 
r  as  at  present  constituted,  are  merely  job 
E  procurers  for  men  who  are  so  mean  they 
’  will  consent  that  the  government  shall  main- 
^  tain  them  in  idleness  while  they  use  their 
energies,  which  the  nation  pays  for,  to 
stir  discord  and  strife  among  people  who 
should  work  in  harmony  and  who  pay  their 
■j  salaries.  This  oppressive  political  system  is 
now  engaged  in  a  brazen  attempt  to  per- 
S  petuate  itself  in  office  by  making  an  issue 
between  my  coal  associates  and  their  cus- 
f  tomers. 

j  While  I  hold  you  blameless  of  any  part  in 
^  this  intrigue,  I  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
;  you  were  placed  in  office  by  that  system  and 
must,  whether  you  will  or  not,  further  its 
purposes.  I  mean  that  you  must  procure 
.  for  it  the  material  which  will  further  its 
propaganda  or  the  politicians  will  find  a 
more  pliable  man  for  your  place.  Neither 
"  can  I  ignore  the  fact  that  anyone  who  is 
your  assistant  and  associate  must  supply  you 


with  the  material  which  will  allow  you  to 
satisfy  your  employers.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  accept  with  honor  a  position  which 
would  compel  me  thus  to  betray  my  industry 
and  to  prostitute  whatever  powers  which  I 
might  have. 

My  third  reason  is  intimately  personal. 
I  have  been  so  fortunate  that  I  have  never 
been  associated  with  any  enterprise  which 
failed.  I  am  now  approaching  the  meridian 
of  life  upon  reaching  which  every  man  hopes 
to  consolidate  his  experiences  and  struggles 
into  an  assured  place  in  society.  Yet  it  is 
the  time  of  life  when  the  danger  of  failure 
is  the  greatest  and  when  recovery  therefrom 
is  most  difficult.  It  would  be  suicidal  for 
me  to  associate  myself  with  any  enterprise, 
which  I  am  convinced  is  doomed. 

Failure  Is  Predicted 

This  forces  me  to  say  that  I  believe  you 
are  under  a  handicap  which  makes  success  a 
human  impossibility.  The  time  was  when 
such  an  undertaking  could  have  succeeded, 
but  that  was  six  months  ago.  Those  who 
have  appointed  you  not  only  wasted  those 
precious  six  months  in  useless  discussion, 
but  have  by  arousing  public  sentiment 
against  coal  men,  lost  the  good  will  of  those 
who  could  have  made  success  possible. 
With  six  months  of  wasted  time  behind 
you  and  every  coal  man  disheartened  by 
abuse,  you  are  struggling  to  save  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  a  coal  famine,  which  is  acute  be¬ 
fore  the  need  is  pressing. 

The  essential  elements  to  your  success  are 
time  and  the  mechanical  appliances  which 
mine  and  transport  coal.  You  have  none 
of  these  and  cannot  get  them.  Indeed  the 
rush  demand  of  winter  is  now  upon  us  and 
the  seasonable  weather  which  cripples  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  is  at  our  door.  The 
problem  you  were  appointed  to  solve  is  real, 
while  you  are  still  struggling  to  perfect  an 
organization  which  hopes  to  cope  with  it  at 
some  time  and  in  some  way.  There  can  be, 
I  regret  to  say,  but  one  outcome — the  utter 
failure  of  your  undertaking. 

Please  understand  that  if  my  help  would 
prove  any  solution  of  the  problem,  I  would 
waive  all  personal  considerations.  But 
since  advice  cannot  manufacture  devices  or 
move  railroad  trains,  I  cannot  see  how,  by 
setting  at  your  tables,  I  could  do  any  good. 

The  Great  Fight 

Again,  I  must  apply  my  efforts  to  the 
point  where  I  think  they  will  best  serve  the 
American  people.  I  choose  my  course 
deliberately  and  it  is  to  do  what  I  can  to 
destroy  the  present  political  system,  rather 
than  to  strengthen  it.  The  basic  belief  of 
practical  partisan  politics  is  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  The  end,  as  I  see  it,  is 
to  find  jobs  for  party  workers  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  party  in  this  respect  depends  on 
victory  at  the  polls.  The  means  adopted 
to  reach  this  end  is  to  enter  upon  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  slander,  defamation  of  character 
and  abuse  of  industry  that  the  partisans  may 
ride  to  power  on  class  hatred. 

One  of  these  malignant  campaigns  is  now 
in  full  swing  with  coal  as  its  victim.  My  life 
is  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  keeping  coal  out 
of  the  grip  of  these  designing  politicians  and 


hence  to  saving  for  the  country  that  virility 
in  its  leading  industry  which  can  only  come 
from  freedom. 

To  demonstrate  to  you  the  deadly  effect 
of  political  control  of  coal,  I  need  only  to 
mention  a  few  things. 

Many  coal  mines  are  almost  wholly 
equipped  with  mechanical  devices,  but  are 
still  employing  the  same  mine  layout  that 
was  in  vogue  fifty  years  ago  when  coal  was 
mined  solely  by  hand.  Substantially  to  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  production  is  impossible 
unless  this  system  is  changed.  But  this  can¬ 
not  be  done  unless  there  is  an  enduring 
organization  in  coal  animated  by  a  great 
purpose  long  pursued.  Politics  with  one 
party  in  power  today  and  another  tomorrow 
and  with  many  men  coming  and  going  can¬ 
not  supply  either  such  a  program  or  assur¬ 
ance  of  its  execution. 

Also  the  essential  ideal  of  the  coal  trade 
continues  to  be  a  separate  selling  organiza¬ 
tion  for  each  mine,  with  a  national  or  a  very 
large  sectional  market  available  to  it.  The 
re.sult  is  that  the  cost  of  selling  coal  in 
America  is  the  highest  in  the  world.  The 
clearly  indicated  demand  is  for  organiza¬ 
tion  of  selling  syndicates,  which  by  study¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  markets  can  distribute  coal 
more  effectively  and  economically. 

The  Basic  Fault  in  Coal 

Political  control  here  is  impossible,  be¬ 
cause,  for  reasons  given,  no  party  can  be 
sure^  of  remaining  in  power  until  the 
routine  is  firmly  established. 

Purther,  the  essential  weakness  of  the 
fuel  industry,  today,  is  that  we  still  con¬ 
sider  coal  as  a  finished  product  to  be  used 
as  mined.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  merely  a  raw  product  for  manu¬ 
facture.  In  a  word,  unless  we  separate  the 
fuel  content  in  the  coal  mixture  from  the 
other  products  and  sell  each  for  its  natural 
purpose  we  must  continue  to  waste  ninety- 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  heat  and 
power  value  in  coal,  while  using  only  two 
and  one-half  per  cent.  This  essential  de¬ 
velopment  is  impossible  without  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  this  cannot  be  supplied  by 
practical  politics. 

You  can  see  from  what  I  have  said,  how 
widely  divergent  are  your  views  and  mine. 
You  are  a  part?  of  the  political  system  and 
cannot  accept  my  views.  I  have  seen  the 
American  railway  fail  under  practical 
political  administration  and  cannot  sub¬ 
scribe  to  your  political  views.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  impossible  for  us,  in  any  sense,  to 
work  in  harmony. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  American 
people  would  best  be  served  by  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  my  views  over  yours.  I  am  reserv¬ 
ing  my  energies  to  work  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  system  which  you  represent. 
For  this  reason,  mainly,  I  ask  you  to  ex¬ 
cuse  me. 

With  all  proper  respect  for  you  and 
again  expressing  the  hope  that  you  may 
succeed  in  saving  the  people  from  suffer¬ 
ing  this  winter,  I  am, 

Most  respectfully  yours, 
ROBERT  HAMILTON, 
Secretary,  The  Coal  Economic  League. 
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Indiana  Coal  Rates  Are  Increased 


trade  between  Indiana  mines  and  points  beyond 
the  80-cent  boundaries,  or  in  the  intrastate  trade.” 


Indi.anai’olis,  Inu.,  September  13. —  ^Special 
correspondence.) — The  Indiana  Public  Service 
Commission  has  issued  an  order  permitting  the 
railroads  to  increase  the  freight  rates  on  coal 
shipments  within  the  state.  The  increase  is  ten 
cents  a  ton  for  short  hauls  and  fifteen  cents  a  ton 
for  long  hauls.  The  increase  is  to  be  granted  as 
a  surcharge  on  the  present  rates  and  it  is  effective 
only  for  the  coining  year.  The  railroads  asked 
for  a  horizontal  increase  of  fifteen  cents  a  ton  on 
all  coal  shipments. 

The  method  of  dividing  the  surcharge  between 
the  long  and  short  hauls  will  be  as  follows : 

‘‘Where  the  present  rate  exceeds  80  cents  a 
ton,  a  surcharge  of  not  to  exceed  15  cents  a  ton. 
Where  the  present  rate  is  80  cents  a  ton  or  less, 
a  surcharge  of  not  to  exceed  10  cents  a  ton.” 

The  report  says  in  part ; 

‘‘Reports  of  our  safety  inspectors  regarding  the 
physical  condition  of  railroads  in  Indiana  show 
conclusively  that  very  large  sums  of  money,  much 
more  than  at  any  time  heretofore,  are  necessary 
to  supply  motive  power  and  equipment  to  replace 
and  repair  bridges  and  to  maintain  tracks  in  any¬ 
thing  like  a  safe  and  adequate  condition  to  provide 
for  the  heavy  and  unusual  burden  of  this  win¬ 
ter’s  traffic ;  and  that  unless  emergency  amounts 
are  appropriated  for  the  purpose  above  indicated 
unsafe  conditions  and  a  shortage,  and  even  a  stop¬ 
page  of  transportation  may  take  place,  which  will 
be  far  more  disastrous  than  a  temporary  or  even 
permanent  increase  in  the  freight  rates  of  the 
carriers. 

‘‘An  advance  of  10  cents  a  ton  on  all  rates  of 
80  cents  a  ton  or  less  would  yield  an  average  ad¬ 
vance  of  about  20  per  cent  and  an  advance  of  15 
cents  a  ton  on  all  rates  in  excess  of  80  cents  a 
ton  an  average  advance  of  something  like  12  per 
cent. 

“Incident  to  the  hearing  on  this  petition,  the 
public  service  commission  has  had  its  attention 
particularly  drawn  to  the  whole  coal  rate  structure 
in  this  state.  There  are  such  inequalities  that 
absolutely  cannot  be  justified  that  we  are  led 
to  the  declaration  that  the  rate  situation  in  this 
state  is  chaotic.  We  avail  ourselves  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  announcing  that  we  shall,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  war  period,  endeavor  to  create 
a  new  systematic  rate  structure  built  up  primarily 
on  mileage  and  grouping  of  coal  fields;  and  that 
it  is  our  intention  to  submit  this  plan  to  the  state 
at  large  and  to  the  railroads  several  weeks  or 
even  months  before  putting  it  into  effect,  so  that 
all  interests  may  be  given  opportunity  to  study 
it  and  to  be  heard. 

“The  relief  herein  afforded  is  granted  specific¬ 
ally  to  meet  abnormal  operation  costs  generally 
attributed  to  war,  and  equally  specifically  it  is 
granted  to  enable  respondents  to  co-operate  with 
this  state  in  meeting  the  severe  conditions  that 
will  confront  the  country  in  matters  of  coal  this 
winter  in  the  hearings  held  on  this  petition,  the 
representatives  of  the  railroads  unequivocally  de¬ 
clared  that  their  petition  was  an  emergency  meas¬ 
ure.  We  are  also  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
15-cent  increase  granted  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  also  is  declared  to  be  tempo¬ 
rary  and  for  the  war  period  only. 

“In  this  instance  the  relief  will  be  granted  for 
one  year  from  date  of  passage  of  this  order,  uii- 
less  modified  or  changed  by  the  order  of  this 
commission.  It  is  also  specifically  declared  that 
this  measure  of  relief  is  given  in  full  expectation 
that  the  railroads  affected  will  afford  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  state  good  intrastate  service,  and  this 
commission  will  not  hesitate  to  revoke  this  sur¬ 
charge  in  case  any  railroad  or  railroads  do  not 
afford  what  the  commission  considers  to  be  rea¬ 
sonable  or  good  service. 

“We  do  not  think  it  best  for  the  people  of  this 
state,  under  present  circumstances,  that  higher 
rates  elsewhere  from  points  in  this  state  to  points 
out  of  the  state  should  tempt  any  railroad  com¬ 
pany  or  official  not  to  give  us  our  full  share  of 
cars  and  the  best  possible  service.  What  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  state  demand  and  what  this  commis¬ 
sion  will  insist  on  being  given  is  the  movement 
of  coal.  A  10-  or  15-cent  per  ton  addition  to  their 
bills,  especially  in  light  of  the  rate  reduction  that 
the  government’s  price-fixing  orders  are  afford¬ 
ing,  is  not  nearly  so  vital  as  the  question  of  get¬ 
ting  the  coal  itself.  It  would  avail  the  people  of 
this  state  nothing  if  coal  were  made  available  at 
$1  at  the  mines,  if  the  railroads  were  not  able 
to  transport  that  coal,  and  it  is  the  transportation 
of  the  coal  that  is  now  the  vital  matter. 

“This  commission  is  confronted  also  with  the 
question  of  whether  it  is  fair  to  many  industries, 
utilities  and  institutions,  whose  chief  element  of 
operating  expense  is  coal,  to  increase  the  trans- 


[lortation  cost  item  25  or  30  or  50  per  cent,  where¬ 
as  the  average  increase  on  intrastate  hauls  may 
be  only  8,  12  or  15  per  cent.  The  railroads  them¬ 
selves  are  here  petitioning  for  fairness,  and  in 
dealing  fairly  with  them  we  can  not  set  up  unfair 
conditions  for  others. 

“Will  not  cars  having,  say,  an  average  haul 
of  100  miles,  go  to  the  mines  for  earnings  oftener 
than  cars  having,  say,  an  average  haul  of  3(K) 
miles;  and  will  not  they  earn  their  owners,  at, 
say,  a  10-cent  increase,  more  than  the  latter  cars 
at,  say,  a  15-cent  increase?  Also,  it  does  not 
require  so  much  expensive  fuel  that  railroads 
have  to  buy  to  move  cars  between,  say,  Linton 
and  Rushville,  as  between  Scranton  and  Des 
Moines. 

“I'ortunately,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  the  proper 
line  of  differential  in  Indiana.  It  is  the  old  75- 
cent  coal  rate  line — the  line  now  marked  by  the 
new  80-cent  rate.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
this  is  the  logical  line,  the  most  important  being 
that  all  industries  and  utilities  within  the  present 
80-cent  radius  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  Indi¬ 
ana  coal,  whereas  taken  as  a  whole,  the  indus¬ 
tries  and  utilities  beyond  this  line  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  on  the  basis  of  interstate  coal  shipments. 

“We  therein  fifld  a  line  which,  if  adopted  in 
this  instance,  will  serve  to  save  far  greater  dis¬ 
turbance  to  industry  and  public  utility  service  than 
if  any  other  arbitrary  line  were  created,  and  we 
believe  also  this  line  running  through  established 
coal  traffic  rates  will  be  the  fair  one  to  adopt  in 
behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  railroads. 

“We  are  of  the  opinion  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  coal  cars  running  between  the  Indiana  mines 
and  points  within  the  present  80-cent  rates  will 
make  more  trips  and  yield  greater  return  to  the 
railroads  on  the  10-cent  increase  than  cars  mov¬ 
ing  on  a  15-cent  increase  in  either  the  intrastate 


August  Anthracite  Shipments 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  September  11. — The  ship¬ 
ment  of  anthracite  for  the  month  of  August,  1917, 
as  reported  to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Informa¬ 
tion  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  amounted  to  7,013,990 
tons,  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  anthracite 
mining,  that  the  shipments  in  any  one  month 
exceeded  7,000,000  tons.  The  August  figures 
are  within  35,041  tons  of  reaching  the  high 
water  mark  made  in  June  of  this  year. 

Compared  with  July,  the  shipments  of  last 
month  show  an  increase  of  289,744  tons,  and 
exceed  the  shipments  of  August,  1916,  by  1,- 
482,199  tons.  The  shipments  for  the  eight 
months  of  1917  amounted  to  51,405,341  tons, 
an  increase  of  7,019,001  tons,  or  almost  sixteen 
per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  The  total  shipments  to  date  are 
1,474,925  tons  in  excess  of  the  tonnage  shipped 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  1916. 

Distributed  by  carrier  companies  the  ship¬ 
ments  during  August,  1917,  were  as  follows: 


August, 

August, 

Year 

Year 

1917 

1916 

1917 

1916 

p. 

& 

R. 

Ry.  ... 

.1,373,473 

1,000,667 

9,807,697 

8,323,401 

L. 

V. 

R 

.  R.... 

.1,245,786 

1,026,074 

9,242,429 

7,882,686 

C. 

R. 

R. 

of  N.  J 

.  753,197 

595,053 

5,563,372 

4,674,573 

D. 

L. 

& 

W.  R.  R 

.1,118,986 

875,131 

8,304,820 

6,826,773 

D. 

& 

H. 

Co.... 

.  781,606 

572,822 

5,650,941 

4,733,883 

Penna 

1.  R.  R... 

.  504,819 

482,416 

3,851,993 

3,992,368 

Erie  R. 

R . 

.  812,114 

658,044 

5,951,835 

5,290,624 

N. 

Y. 

O. 

&  W.  R> 

•.  180,679 

184,708 

1,356,006 

1,328,146 

L. 

& 

N. 

E.  R.  K 

;.  392,643 

190,779 

2,562,352 

1,570,609 

7,109,303 

5,585,694 

52,291,445 

44,623,063 

'Deduction  .... 

.  *155,307 

*53,897 

*886,104 

•236,723 

7,013,996 

5,531,797 

51,405,341 

44,386,340 

•Deductions:  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  R.  R.  of 
N.  J.  and  L.  &  N.  E.  R.  R. 


Efforts  to  Avoid  a  Lake  Strike 


Detroit,  Mich.,  September  13. —  {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Members  of  the  Lake  Seamen’s 
Union  are  now  taking  a  referendum  vote  on 
a  resolution  declaring  a  strike  on  October  1st, 
unless  certain  demands  are  complied  with. 
This  action  would  leave  the  northwest 
facing  a  serious  coal  deficit.  The  Lake  Car¬ 
rier’s  Association,  however,  announces  a  volun¬ 
tary  increase  in  wages  applying  to  crews  of 
all  boats  operated  by  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  on  October  1.  The  increase  in  wages 
ranges  from  $5  to  $13  a  month. 

The  Lake  Seamen’s  Union  began  its  refer¬ 
endum  vote  at  9  p.  m.,  September  10,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  9  p.  m.,  September  24.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  provides  in  part,  “  that  a  demand  is  hereby 
made  on  the  Lake  Carriers’  Association  and 
all  other  associations  of  ship  owners  that  on 
or  before  October  1,  1917,  they  shall  agree 
to  meet  in  conference  with  representatives  of 
this  union  and  affiliated  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  an  agreement  to  join  in 
‘The  nation’s  appeal  for  men  to  man  its  mer¬ 
chant  fleet,’  on  the  same  basis  of  co-operation 
and  mutual  recognition  of  responsibilities, 
duties  and  rights  of.  both  ship  owners  and  sea¬ 
men,  as  now  prevails  on  the  Atlantic  and  gulf, 
with  wage  scale  provisions  to  meet  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  further 

“Resolved,  That  on  and  after  October  1, 
when  the  usual  fall  increase  of  wages  takes 
place,  the  union  scale  shall  be  $95  a  month 
for  able  seamen,  including  quartermasters, 
lookoutsmen  and  watchmen,  and  not  less  than 
$60  a  month  for  ordinary  seamen  or  deckhands, 
subject,  however,  to  action  by  any  general 
conference  that  may  be  agreed  upon,  further 

“Resolved,  That  in  event  of  the  refusal  or 
failure  of  the  Lake  Carriers’  Association  or 
other  ship  owners  to  agree  to  the  conference 
demanded  in  this  resolution,  on  or  before  the 
date  specified,  the  members  of  this  union  shall 
on  October  1,  1917,  refuse  to  continue  in 
the  service  of  the  vessels  of  said  association 
or  other  ship  owners  refusing  such  conference 
and  shall  remain  on  strike  until  such  confer¬ 
ence  is  agreed  to.  Such  action  to  be  taken  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Seamen’s  Union  of  America.” 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Lake  Carriers’ 
Association  in  Cleveland,  September  10,  to 
confer  with  Julius  H.  Barnes,  director  of  the 
grain  division  of  the  federal  government  food 
commission,  in  reference  to  fixing  the  carrying 
rate  on  grain.  President  William  Livingstone 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  decide  the 


amount  of  increase  in  wages  to  be  paid  on 
boats  of  the  association’s  members,  after 
October  1. 

The  committee,  comprising  Harry  Coulby, 
J.  S.  Ashley,  Capt.  C.  L.  Hutchinson  and  H. 
S.  Wilkinson  was  given  full  power  to  adopt 
a  new  scale.  Its  report,  announced  Septeniber 
11,  provides  for  increases  ranging  from  a  little 
more  than  four  to  over  twenty-one  per  cent 
addition  to  the  present  scale,  covering  all 
classes  of  labor  aboard  the  ships. 

The  various  classifications  with  their  pres¬ 
ent  wages  and  the  wages  they  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  on  and  after  October  1,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Class — 

Boatswain  . $  85.00 

Cook  on  vessels  over  4,000  tons .  120.00 

Cook  on  vessels  under  4,000  tons.  . .  105.00 

Second  cooks . 

Porters  . 

Firemen,  oilers  and  water-tenders...  72.00 

Wheelsmen  and  lookout-men .  72.00 

Ordinary  seamen  .  47.50 

Coal-passers  .  45.00 

Licensed  officers  aboard  the  ships 
ficiaries  of  a  bonus  plan  similar  to  the  one 
in  effect  last  season.  This  provides  that  all 
licensed  officers  who  have  served  all  season 
on  a  single  vessel  or  in  a  single  employ  and 
have  laid  their  vessel  up  at  the  end  of  the 
season  will  receive  a  full  months  pay  extra. 

Those  who  have  not  served  on  a  single  ves¬ 
sel  or  in  one  employ  for  the  whole  season, 
but  who  have  so  served  from  August  15  to  the 
close  of  the  season  and  have  laid  up  their 
vessel  will  receive  one-half  of  one  months’ 


Present 

Wages 

wages 

Oct.  1 

,$  85.00 

$  95.00 

120.00 

125.00 

,  105.00 

110.00 

60.00 

65.00 

,  47.50 

57.50 

72.00 

85.00 

,  72.00 

85.00 

47.50 

57.50 

45.00 

50.00 

2  ships 

are  bene- 

Those  who  have  not  served  on  one  vessel 
or  in  a  single  employ  from  the  opening  of  the 
season  nor  from  .'\ugust  15,  but  have  so  served 
from  October  1  to  the  end  of  the  season,  will 
receive  one-third  of  one  months’  pay  extra. 

With  the  government  and  coal  shippers 
straining  every  effort  to  get  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal  for  winter  requirements  to  the 
northwest,  before  the  close  of  navigation,  the 
prompt  action  of  the  Lake  Carriers’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  voluntarily  conceding  an  increase  in 
wages  to  crews  is  believed  to  have  obviated 
whatever  possibility  there  may  have  been  of 
a  disastrous  suspension  of  navigation,  two 
months  before  the  close  of  the  season. 

The  advance  in  wages  is  the  fifth  conceded 
by  the  Lake  Carriers  voluntarily  since  the 
close  of  navigation  in  1915.  Three  of  these 
advances  were  made  last  season  and  one  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  season. 
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Railway  Presidents  Disagree  on  Probability 

of  Government  Ownership 


Charles  H.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  dissents  emphatically  from  the 
view  of  E.  P.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Santa  Fe, 
that  Government  ownership  of  railways  is  likely 
to  be  adopted  in  the  United  States.  In  the  letter 
to  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  which  will  appear  in 
the  issue  of  that  paper  for  September  14,  Mr. 
Markham  sets  forth  his  views  on  both  the  prob¬ 
ability  and  the  desirability  of  Government  owner¬ 
ship  as  follows: 

“I  have  read  recently  a  newspaper  interview 
given  by  President  E.  P.  Ripley  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  in  which  he  expresses  the 
opinion  that  Government  ownership  of  railways 
in  the  United  States  is  not  only  a  possibility,  but 
a  high  probability.  .  He  has  expressed  his  opinion 
before. 

“Mr.  Ripley  occupies  deservedly  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  place  among  the  railway  executives  of  this 
country.  Therefore,  if  his  utterances  on  this 
subject  are  allowed  to  pass  without  challenge 
from  railway  sources,  they  may  be  accepted  by  the 
public  as  expressing  the  views  of  railway  execu¬ 
tives.  I  do  not  think  most  railway  executives 
agree  with  him  on  this  matter.  Certainly  I  do 
not.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  we  are  moving 
away  from  Government  ownership,  and  that  re¬ 
cent  developments,  especially  since  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  have  made  its  adoption 
less  probable.  Among  my  reasons  for  thinking 
this  are  the  following : 

“First,  it  has  been  contended  by  advocates  of 
Government  ownership  that  the  Government  could 
raise  enough  capital  to  acquire  the  railways  at 
3  per  cent,  or  even  less,  and  that,  therefore,  a 
large  saving  could  be  made  by  substituting  the 
credit  of  the  Government,  as  the  owner  of  the 
railways,  for  that  of  private  companies.  Experi¬ 
ence  during  the  present  war  has  answered  this 
argument.  Our  Government  is  paying  3^3  per 


cent  on  the  Liberty  Loan  bonds,  which  are  tax 
free,  and  yet  they  are  selling  at  slightly  below 
par.  It  is  understood  that  it  will  pay  4  per  cent  on 
the  next  large  issue  of  bonds.  The  leading  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  Europe  are  paying  6  per  cent  and 
even  more.  Experience  indicates  that,  conditions 
as  to  taxation  and  other  matters  being  the  same, 
the  difference  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  capital 
which  a  strong  government  and  a  strong  railroad 
have  to  pay  is  not  more  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent. 

“Second,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  railways  under  Government  owner¬ 
ship  would  make  it  possible  to  effect  large  econ¬ 
omies.  One  reason  why  our  railways  have  not  in 
the  past  effected  all*  the  economies  possible  has 
been  that  the  Government,  through  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  and  the  anti-pooling  section  of  the 
Act  to  Regulate  Commerce,  has  prohibited  them 
from  curtailing  wasteful  competition.  When  we 
entered  the  war  the  prohibition  against  concerted 
action  and  unified  operation  ceased  to  be  enforced, 
and  with  the  helpful  co-operation  of  shippers  the 
managements  of  the  railways  have  since  then 
made  increases  in  efficiency  that  are  remarkable. 
In  1916  they  handled  much  more  freight  with 
each  mile  of  line,  each  car  and  each  locomotive 
than  ever  before;  but  they  are  at  present  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  record  made  in  1916.  For  example, 
in  June,  1917,  they  handled  23  per  cent  more 
freight  traffic  with  each  mile  of  line,  21  per  cent 
more  with  each  freight  locomotive,  and  20  per 
cent  more  with  each  freight  car  than  they  did  in 
June,  1916.  These  results  show  what  the  railways 
can  do  under  private  managements  when  they  are 
given  a  fair  chance,  and  they  undoubtedly  surpass 
anything  that  could  be  accomplished  by  a  consoli¬ 
dated  Government  system  with  all  of  the  red 
tape,  waste  and  incompetency  which  ordinarily 
characterize  Government  management. 

“Third,  it  was  formerly  argued  that  the  rail¬ 


ways  ought  to  be  acquired  by  the  Government 
so  that  in  case  of  war  they  could  be  used  with 
the  greatest  effectiveness  for  national  defense. 
The  course  followed  by  the  railway  managements 
since  the  United  States  entered  the  present  war 
has  resulted  in  our  railways  being  made  a  more 
potent  instrumentality  of  national  defense  than 
they  probably  would  be  if  owned  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Within  five  days  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  the  railways  had  voluntarily  organized  them¬ 
selves  for  doing  their  part,  and  the  Government 
has  never  expressed  a  wish  with  which  they  have 
not  immediately  and  efficiently  complied. 

“Fourth,  when  we  entered  the  war  the  national 
debt  was  only  about  one  billion  dollars.  It  will 
soon  be  many  billions.  The  railways  represent  an 
investment  of  approximately  twenty  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  The  proposition  that  the  Government  should 
acquire  the  railways  when  its  debt  vvas  so  small 
was  very  different  from  the  proposition  that  it 
should  add  an  indebtedness  representing  the  cost 
of  acquiring  the  railways  to  the  huge  debt  that 
will  result  from  the  war. 

“It  may  be  said  that  such  facts  as  the  foregoing 
are  good  reasons  why  this  country  should  not 
adopt  Government  ownership,  but  that  they  do 
not  make  its  adoption  any  less  probable.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  the  more  intelligent  part  of 
the  public  is  familiar  with  such  facts ;  that  it  is 
quite  feasible  to  make  the  public  generally  fa¬ 
miliar  with  them;  and  that  when  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  does  know  them,  it  will  see  that  they  show 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  welfare. 
Government  ownership  is  not  only  unnecessary 
but  highly  undesirable., 

“Recognition  of  the  fact  that  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  public,  Government  ownership  is  un¬ 
desirable  will  tend  to  cause  the  public  to  make 
regulation  more  reasonable  and  fair,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  make  Government  ownership  more  and 
more  improbable.” 


American 


The  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  has  issued  its 
monthly  summary  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  for  the  month  of  June,  1917, 
and  for  the  twelve-month  period  ended  June  30, 
1917.  The  summary  includes  the  figures  showing 
the  imports  of  coal  and  coke,  the  reexport  of  the 
imported  fuel,  the  exports  of  domestic  coal  and 
coke,  the  exports  to  our  territories,  Alaska,  Ha¬ 
waii,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 

There  are  also  shown  the  figures  giving  the 
monthly  average  export  prices  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  June  30,  1917.  The  figures  follow : 


IMPORTS  OF  COAL  AND  COKE  BY  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 


Tonnages  and  Countries  from 
which  Imported. 

Coal — 

Anthracite,  tons,  free . 

Bituminous,  tons,  free . 

Imported  -from — 

United  Kingdom..  . 

June 

1916  1917 

_ 101,041  77,022 

200  540 

_  81.160  71,032 

Tt  p 

.  . .  .  17,950 

5,450 

_  1,461 

Other  countries . 

. . . .  270 

Coke,  tons,  free . 

_  3,420 

1,145 

Tonnages  and  Countries 

from  which  Imported. 

Twelve  Months  Ending  June 

Coke — 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Anthracite,  tons,  free.  . 

.  12,358 

7,230 

1,761 

Bituminous,  tons,  free., 

..1,429,608 

1,618,539 

1,282,790 

Imported  from 

United  Kingdom . 

35,059 

8,375 

6,898 

.  .1,120,670 

1,432,792 

1,180,238 

.  .  89,240 

89,400 

65,146 

Australia  . 

.  .  182,041 

86,006 

28,158 

Other  countries . 

2,598 

1,966 

2,350 

Coke,  tons,  free . 

.  .  88,805 

59,753 

24,791 

RE-EXPORTS  OF  IMPORTED  COAL  AND  COKE 


Coal  and  Coke  June 

Coal—  1916  1917 

Anthracite,  tons .  ... 

Bituminous,  tons .  153  233 

Coke,  tons . 


Twelve  Months 
ending  June 
1916  1917 

14  . 

23,423  5,532 

....  9 


EXPORTS  OF  COAL  AND  COKE  BY 

Coal  and  Coke  and  Countries 
to  which  Exported. 

Coal — 

Anthracite,  tons . 

Exported  to — 

Canada  . 

■Argentina  . 

Brazil  . 


principal  COUNTRIES 

June 

1916  1917 

_  514,434  608,047 

_  506,932  599,931 


Coal  Exports  for  Fiscal  Year 


Uruguay  . . 

Other  countries . 

‘Bituminous,  tons . 

Exported  to — 

Italy  . 

Canada  . 

Panama  . 

Mexico  . 

Cuba  . 

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda.  .  . 

Argentina  . 

Brazil  . 

Uruguay  . 

Other  countries . 


7,502 

2,065,509 


230,968 
1,318,262 
27,553 
7,716 
108,579 
36,163 
103,176 
61,308 
36,829 
.  134,955 


8,116 

2,386,006 

58,516 

1,895,559 

38,348 

12,905 

115,091 

34,483 

17,054 

96,040 

2,151 

115,859 


Total  coal,  tons . 2,579,943 

Coke,  tons .  89,835 


2,994,053 

152,948 


Coal  and  Coke  and  Countries 

to  which  Exported.  Twelve  Months  Ending  June 
Coal—  1915  1916  1917 

Anthracite,  tons .  3,682,188  3,878,478  4,641,138 


Exported  to — 

Canada  .  3,621,234  3,749,529  4,554,080 

Argentina  .  595  2,926  2,706 

Brazil  .  49  2,473  1,723 

Uruguay  .  5  600  200 

Other  countries .  60,305  122,950  82,429 

‘Bituminous,  tons _ 14,412,995  18,749,684  19,628,048 

Exported  to — 

Italy  .  1,628,279  2,797,506  1,099,508 

Canada  .  8,425,103  10,493,111  13,086,647 

Panama  .  343,372  473,183  520,760 

Mexico  .  391,611  205,809  192,317 

Cuba  .  1,065,206  1,243,394  1,445,722 

Other  West  Indies  and 

Bermuda  .  461,892  575,368  '  490,371 

Argentina  .  563,889  779,846  706,776 

Brazil  .  527,264  678,766  766,592 

Uruguay  .  103,639  154,334  101,959 

Other  countries .  902,740  1,348,367  1,227,396 


Total  coal,  tons _ 18,095,183  22,628,162  24,269,186 

Coke,  tons .  602,473  976,398  1,170,824 

‘Does  not  include  fuel  or  bunker  coal  laden  on  vessels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  which  aggregated  during  the 
month  and  twelve  months  ending  June,  as  follows:  June, 
1916,  727,168  tons,  valued  at  $2,540,287;  1917,  627,692 
tons,  valued  at  $2,805,479;  twelve  months  ending  June, 
1915,  7,062,643  tons,  valued  at  $23,684,214;  1916,  7,546,- 
919  tons,  valued  at  $25,817,006;  1917,  7,729,459  tons,  val¬ 
ued  at  $30,495,699. 


EXPORT  OF  COAL  AND  COKE  T6  NONCONTIGUOUS  TERRITORIES 


The 

ton  =  2,240 

pounds 

avoirdupois. 

Territory  and 

Jun 

e 

12  Months  Ending  June 

Tonnages 

19l'6 

1917 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Alaska  . 

....  3,309 

4.840 

46,312 

41.320 

47,742 

Hawaii  . 

_  132 

259 

1,896 

3,514 

33,129 

Porto  Rico — 

2,982 

1,211 

Anthracite  . 

.  27 

600 

4,292 

Bituminous  _ 13,399  11,761  112,351  132,536  144,678 

Philippines  .  ■  ■  •  36,837  ...  40 


MONTHLY  AVERAGE  EXPORT  PRICES  OF  COAL 
Based  on  the  actual  cost,  or  the  value  of  articles  at  the 
time  of  exportation  at  the  ports  from  which  shipped,  for 
unit  of  quantity  stated. 


^ - - - 1916 - V 

Coal— Unit  June  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 

Anthracite,  ton. 5. 35  5.42  5.55  5.47  5.44  5.64  5.70 

Bituminous,  ton.2.32  2.33  2.33  2.32  2.42  2.72  3.00 

, - 1917 - , 

Coal — Unit  Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June 

Anthracite,  ton . 5.76  5.65  5.60  5.83  5.40  5.29 

Bituminous,  ton . 3.36  3.36  3.56  3.14  3.47  3.54 


Give  Employees  Clambake 

On  Saturday,  September  7th,  the  annual  “get 
together  and  barbecue”  tendered  the  employees  of 
the  company  by  the  officers  of  the  Garfield  & 
Proctor  Coal  Company  of  Boston,  was  held  at 
the  summer  home  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Macurda,  situated  at  Marshfield.  Mass.,  about 
forty  miles  from  Boston,  on  the  south  shore. 

The  various  members  of  the  organization  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  offices  of  the  company  at  92  State 
street,  at  1  p.  m.,  and  motored  to  Marshfield, 
whereupon  arriving  they  indulged  in  golf  and 
baseball  and  finally  in  the  “banquet”  part  of  the 
program  which  consisted  of  an  old-fashioned 
clambake,  with  all  the  “trimmin’s,”  including 
roast  corn  and  lobster. 

Needless  to  say,  the  event  was  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  by  all  attending,  the  party  including  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  out-of-town  members  of  the  sales 
force. 


Three  of  the  Carnegie  blast  furnaces  at  Youngs¬ 
town  were  blown  out  last  week,  because  of  a 
shortage  of  coal.  These  comprised  a  few  of 
many  throughout  the  country  which  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  the  same  course. 

Incorporations  of  the  North  Maryland  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  with  resident  manager’s  office  at  609 
Calvert  building,  this  city,  is  announced.  J.  Ban¬ 
nister  Hall,  Jr.,  is  resident  manager.  The  capital 
stock  is  given  as  $650,000, 
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Anthracite  Coal  Retail 

(Federal  Trade  Commission  Report) 

III  conducting  its  investigation  into  the  retail 
coal  situation  in  Providence,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  collected  from  the  following  retailers 
of  anthracite  information  as  to  the  quantity  of 
coal  received,  the  prices  charged  the  consumer 
and  the  gross  margins  obtained  : 

Curren  &  Purton. 

Doe  &  Company. 

Doe  &  Little  Coal  Coinjiany. 

Kastern  Coal  Company. 

Philip  Fogarty  &  Sons. 

Joseph  Olney  &  Son. 

Providence  Coal  Company. 

Rhode  Island  Co-operative  Coal  Company. 

Seaconnet  Coal  Company. 

Robert  E.  Smith  Company. 

Union  Charcoal  Company. 

United  Coal  Company. 

Whaley  &  Company. 

J.  R.  White  &  Son. 

The  term  gross  margin,  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood,  represents  the  difference  between  the  price 
of  coal  to  the  consumer  for  sidewalk  delivery  and 
the  cost  price  of  this  coal  to  the  retailer  delivered 
alongside  his  yard  for  water  delivery  or  f.  o.  b. 
cars  at  the  yard  for  rail  delivery.  Obviously,  the 
term  gross  margin  is  not  synonymous  with  profit. 
To  determine  the  retailer’s  profit  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  deduct  from  his  gross  margin  the  cost 
of  handling  and  delivering  the  coal.  In  this  re¬ 
port  no  figures  as  to  profits  are  given.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  was  conducted  by  Messrs.  C.  R. 
Wright  and  F.  M.  Hildebrandt,  agents  of  the 
Commission. 

The  fourteen  retailers  from  whom  data  were 
obtained  received  during  the  first  five  months  of 
1917,  118,677'  gross  tons  of  anthracite.  During 
the  first  five  months  of  1916  they  had  received 
160,433  gross  tons.  The  receipts  in  1917  were 
thus  only  seventy-four  percent  of  the  receipts  in 
1916.  The  existence  of  this  shortage  in  the  face 
of  an  increased  output  of  anthracite  (the  com¬ 
mercial  production  of  anthracite  was  nearly  three 
million  tons  larger  in  the  first  five  months  of 
1917  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1916) 
shows  clearly  the  situation  in  Providence,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  in  most  of  the  New  England  cities. 

This  loss  in  tonnage  was  not  evenly  distributed 
among  the  retailers.  Two  retailers  actually  ob¬ 
tained  more  coal  during  January-May,  1917,  than 
during  January-May,  1916,  their  receipts  increas¬ 
ing  by  one-third  in  one  instance  and  by  one- 
eighth  in  the  other.  Most  of  the  retailers,  how¬ 
ever,  suffered  material  declines  in  their  receipts, 
the  total  aggregating  45,133  gross  tons.  Strangely 
enough,  the  greatest  shortage  in  1917  was  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  three  retailers  who  in  1916  had 
done  the  largest  business.  These  three  retailers 
during  the  first  five  months  of  1917  sold,  respect¬ 
ively,  sixty-four,  forty-one  and  thirty-eight  per 
cent  less  coal  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1916.  No  other  retailer,  large  or  small, 
suffered  such  a  percentage  of  decline. 

On  household  sales  of  egg,  stove  and  chestnut 
coal  the  retailers  of  Providence,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  charged  $10.00  per  net  ton  during  the  early 
part  of  April,  1917.  Toward  the  middle  or  close 
of  the  month,  however,  a  number  of  them  ad¬ 
vanced  their  prices  to  $12.00  per  ton.  Nearly  all 
of  them  who  did  not  advance  their  prices  in  April 
had  done  so  by  tbe  middle  of  May,  so  that  during 
the  latter  part  of  May  $12.00  was  the  usual  price. 
Reducing  these  figures  to  averages,  the  average 
household  sales  price  of  egg  coal  was  $10.33  per 
net  ton  in  April  and  $11.56  in  May;  the  average 
price  of  stove  coal  was  $10.39  in  April  and  $11.23 
in  May ;  and  the  average  price  of  chestnut  coal 
was  $10.39  in  April  and  $11.41  in  May.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  average  advance  in  May  for 
these  three  sizes  was  almost  $1.00  per  net  ton. 

On  pea  coal  there  was  no  prevailing  price.  In 
both  April  and  May  the  price  ranged  from  $8.50 
to  $11.00  per  net  ton,  the  average  for  April  being 
.$9.55  and  for  May  $10.54.  The  price  of  pea  coal, 
like  that  of  the  other  domestic  sizes,  was  thus 
advanced  in  May  about  $1.00  per  ton  on  the 
average. 

The  retailers  were  required  to  report  the  gross 
margins  obtained  by  them  on  egg,  stove,  chestnut 
and  pea,  during  April  and  May,  1917.  These  mar¬ 
gins  were  consolidated,  and  the  results  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
average  margins  (not  net  profits)  obtained  by 
all  the  retailers  reporting.  The  average  margins 
are  unweighted  averages,  no  more  weight  being 
accorded  tlic  margins  of  tbe  retailer  with  large 
sales  than  those  of  the  retailer  with  small  sales. 


THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 

Situation  in  Providence 


- Per  Net  Ton - , 

EgK  Stove  Chestnut  Pea 

April  . $.3.04  $.3.02  $2.89  $2.95 

May .  3.50  3.44  3.34  3.80 


As  the  table  shows,  the  average  gross  margin 
realized  on  egg  coal  by  all  the  retailers  re|)orting 
was  $3.04  in  April  and  $3.50  in  May;  on  stove 
coal  it  was  $3.02  in  April  and  $3.44  in  -May;  on 
chestnut  coal  it  was  $2.99  in  April  and  $3.34  in 
May;  and  on  pea  coal  it  was  $2.95  in  April  and 
$3.86  in  May.  The  unweighted  average  on  all 
sizes  for  the  two  months  was  $3.27. 

Individual  retailers,  of  course,  obtained  gross 
margins  far  exceeding  this  average.  In  April, 
for  example,  there  were  three  retailers  who  real¬ 
ized  gross  margins  of  $3.50  or  more  on  egg  coal, 
five  who  realized  such  margins  on  stove,  two  on 
chestnut  and  three  on  pea.  In  May  four  retailers 
realized  such  margins  on  egg  coal,  seven  on 
stove,  six  on  chestnut  and  four  on  pea  (out  of 
a  total  of  seven  retailers  selling  pea  coal). 

Quite  a  number  of  these  retailers  realized  gross 
margins  as  high  as  $4.00  or  over.  Thus,  in  April 
two  retailers  realized  such  margins  on  egg  coal, 
tl'iree  on  stove,  one  on  chestnut  and  two  on  pea. 
In  May  three  realized  such  margins  on  egg,  four 


[Federal  Trade  Commission  Report] 

In  making  its  investigation  into  the  retail  coal 
situation  in  Goshen,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  collected  from  four  retailers  of  anthracite 
information  as  to  the  quantity  of  coal  received, 
the  prices  charged  the  consumer  and  the  gross 
margins  obtained.  (The  gross  margin,  it  should 
be  understood,  represents  the  difference  between 
the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  for  sidewalk 
delivery  and  the  cost  price  of  this  coal  to  the 
retailer  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  yard.  Obviously  the 
term  gross  margin  is  not  synonymous  with  profit. 
To  determine  the  retailer’s  profit  it  would  be 
necessary  to  deduct  from  his  gross  margin  the 
cost  of  handling  and  delivering  the  coal.  In  this 
report  no  figures  as  to  profits  are  given.) 

The  four  retailers  from  whom  data  were  ob¬ 
tained  received  during  the  first  five  months  of 
1917,  5,376  gross  tons  of  anthracite.  During  the 
corresponding  months  of  1916  they  had  reported 
the  receipt  of  4,667  gross  tons.  This  would  appear 
to  indicate  a  plentiful  supply  of  anthracite  during 
the  early  part  of  1917.  However,  these  figures  are 
misleading,  since  one  retailer  receiving  1,570  tons 
during  January-May,  1917,  had  no  record  of  his 
coal  receipts  in  1916.  Deducting  his  receipts  from 
the  1917  total,  it  appears  that  the  three  retailers 
who  received  4,667  gross  tons  of  anthracite  in 
1916  received  only  3,806  gross  tons  in  1917,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  shortage  of  861  tons  or  18.45  per  cent. 

On  household  sales  of  anthracite  during  April, 
1917,  all  the  retailers  charged  $6.75  per  net  ton 


on  stove,  two  on  chestnut  and  four  on  pea  (out  of 
seven  retailers  selling  pea  coal). 

The  highest  margins  noted  were  received  by 
one  retailer  in  the  month  of  May,  when  he  showed 
gross  margins  of  $5.34  on  egg  coal,  $5.13  on  stove, 
$5.10  on  chestnut,  and  $5.06  on  pea.  This  retailer 
received  41  per  cent  less  coal  during  the  first 
five  months  of  1917  than  during  the  first  five 
months  of  1916,  ljut  plainly  this  shortage  would 
not  justify  such  margins  as  these.  Only  one  other 
retailer  realized  gross  margins  exceeding  $5.00, 
and  this  was  a  margin  of  $5,50  on  pea  coal  in 
•M  ay. 

Since  $2.00  per  ton  is  ordinarily  an  ample  mar¬ 
gin,  it  is  clear  that  the  retailers  of  Providence 
•  during  April  and  May  realized  margins  which 
under  normal  conditions  could  only  be  character¬ 
ized  as  extortionate.  Conditions  in  Providence 
during  the  period  under  discussion,  however,  were 
abnormal.  The  shortage  of  coal  naturally  in¬ 
creased  the  per  ton  cost  of  doing  business,  and 
therefore  justified  higher  margins  than  are  nor- 
r.ially  regarded  as  fair.  Yet,  making  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  these  factors,  it  must  be  said  that  in 
n  ost  cases  the  margins  obtained  were  unreason- 
aide,  and  that  in  individual  cases  they  were  abso¬ 
lutely  inexcusable. 


for  egg  coal,  $7.00  per  net  ton  for  stove  coal, 
$7.15  for  chestnut  coal,  and  $5.75  for  pea  coal. 
In  May,  1917,  only  two  of  the  four  retailers, 
reported  any  sales  of  the  domestic  sizes.  One  of 
these  charged  exactly  the  same  prices  in  April. 
The  other  charged  $7.10  for  egg  coal  (he  made  no 
sales  of  egg  coal  in  May),  $7.35  for  stove,  $7.50 
for  chestnut,  and  $6.10  for  pea,  or  35  cents  more 
in  each  case  than  he  had  charged  in  April. 

The  retailers  were  required  to  report  the  gross 
margins  obtained  by  them  on  egg,  stove,  chestnut, 
and  pea  during  April  and  May,  1917.  These 
margins  were  consolidated,  and  the  results  are 
presented  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  shows 
the  average  gross  margins  (not  net  profits)  ob¬ 
tained  bj'  all  the  retailers  reporting.  The  average 
margins  are  unweighted  averages,  no  more  weight 
being  accorded  the  margins  of  the  retailer  with 
large  sales  than  those  of  the  retailer  with  small 
sales. 

The  average  gross  margin  realized  on  egg  coal 
by  all  the  retailers  reporting  was  $1.37  per  net 
ton  in  April  and  $1.22  in  iMay ;  on  stove  coal  it 
was  $1.70  in  April,  and  $1.74  in  May;  on  chestnut 
coal  it  was  $1.31  in  April  and  $1.82  in  May;  and 
on  pea  coal  it  was  $1.79  in  April  and  $1.51  in 
May.  The  unweighted  average  on  all  sizes  for 
the  two  months  was  $1.56  per  net  ton. 

Such  gross  margins  as  these,  considering  the 
shortage  of  coal  in  Goshen,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
reasonable ;  and  the  retailers  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  action  in  this  emergency. 


Anthracite  Coal  Retail  Situation  in  Rockford,  Ill. 


I 

[Federal  Trade  Commission  Report] 

In  conducting  its  investigation  into  the  retail  coal 
situation  in  Rockford,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  collected  from  eleven  retailers  of  anthra¬ 
cite  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  coal  re¬ 
ceived,  the  prices  charged  the  consumer  and  the 
gross  margins  obtained.  (The  term  gross  margin, 
it  should  be  understood,  represents  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  for 
sidewalk  delivery  and  the  cost  price  of  this  coal 
to  the  retailer  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  yard.  Obviously, 
the  term  gross  margin  is  not  synonymous  with 
profit.  To  determine  the  retailer’s  profit  it  would 
be  necessary  to  deduct  from  his  gross  margin  the 
cost  of  handling  and  delivering  the  coal.  In  this 
report  no  figures  as  to  iirofits  are  given.) 

The  eleven  retailers  from  whom  data  were  ob¬ 
tained  received  10,164  gross  tons  of  anthracite 
during  the  first  five  months  of  1916,  and  18,931 
gross  tons  during  the  corresponding  months  of 
1917 — an  increase  of  8,767  tons,  or  86.2  per  cent. 

This  gain  in  tonnage  was  not  evenly  distributed 
among  the  retailers.  In  fact,  5,125  tons  of  it  (or 
58.4  per  cent  of  the  total)  went  to  the  largest  re¬ 
tailer,  so  that  in  1917  he  sold  nearly  as  much 
anthracite  as  all  the  other  retailers  put  together. 
Another  retailer  (quite  a  small  one)  increased 
his  coal  receipts  over  509  per  cent ;  another  over 
300  per  cent;  and  two  others  appro.ximately  100 
l)cr  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  three  retailers  re¬ 
ceived  less  coal  during  Ianuary-i\lay,  1917,  than 


during  the  corresponding  months  of  1916.  Only 
one  retailer,  however,  suffered  any  considerable 
loss  in  tonnage,  and  this  retailer  received  no  coal 
whatever  during  the  first  five  months  of  1917. 

The  household  prices  charged  by  the  retailers 
of  Rockford  showed  marked  variations.  The 
price  of  egg  coal  in  April  ranged  from  $9.60  per 
net  ton  to  $10.50,  the  most  common  price  being 
$10.50  during  the  early  part  of  the  month  and 
$10.00  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  In 
May  the  range  was  from  $9.60  to  $10.60,  with 
$10.00  as  the  usual  price  during  the  early  part  of 
the  month  and  $10.25  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.  On  stove  coal  the  range  in  April  was 
from  $9.60  to  $12.00,  the  most  common  prices 
being  $10.00  and  $10. .50 :  and  in  May  the  range 
was  from  $9.60  to  $12.00,  the  prevailing  price 
being  $10.25.  On  chestnut  coal  the  range  in 
April  was  from  $9.85  to  $12.00,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  prices  being  $10.2'5  and  $10.75:  and  in  May 
tbe  range  was  from  $9.85  to  $12.00,  the  most 
common  prices  being  $10.25  and  $10.50.  (The  ab¬ 
normal  price  of  $12.00  was  on  twenty-three  tons 
of  stove  and  chestnut  coal  sold  out  of  the  stock 
of  the  retailer  referred  to  above  as  having  failed 
to  receive  any  coal  during  January-May.  1917.) 
On  pea  coal  the  range  in  April  was  from  $8.25 
to  $9.75.  the  more  common  prices  being  $9.25  and 
$9.75;  and  in  May  the  range  was  from  $8.50  to 
$9.85,  the  more  common  prices  being  $9.25  and 
$9.50. 

The  retailers  were  reipiired  to  report  the  gross 
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margins  obtained  by  them  on  egg,  stove,  chestnut 
and  pea,  during  April  and  May,  1917.  These  mar¬ 
gins  were  consolidated,  and  the  results  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  shows 
the  average  margins  (not  net  profits)  obtained  by 
all  the  retailers  reporting.  The  average  margins 
are  unweighted  averages,  no  more  weight  being 
accorded  the  margins  of  the  retailer  with  large 
sales  than  those  of  the  retailer  with  small  sales. 

The  average  gross  margin  realized  on  egg  coal 
by  all  the  retailers  reporting  was  $2.13  per  net 
ton  in  April  and  $1.96  in  May ;  on  stove  coal  it 
was  $2.13  in  April  and  $1.97  in  May;  on  chestnut 
coal  it  was  $^.07  in  April  and  $1.96  in  May;  and 
on  pea  coal  it  was  $3.84  in  April  and  $2'.51  in  May. 


(Federal  Trade  C ommission  Report) 

In  making  its  investigation  into  the  retail  coal 
situation  in  Pawtucket,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  collected  from  seven  retailers  of  anthra¬ 
cite  information  as  to  the  amount  of  coal  re¬ 
ceived,  the  prices  charged  the  consumer  and  the 
gross  margins  obtained.  (The  gross  margin,  it 
should  be  understood,  represents  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  for 
sidewalk  delivery  and  the  cost  price  of  this  coal 
to  the  retailer  delivered  alongside  his  yard  for 
water  delivery  or  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  yard  for 
rail  delivery.  Obviously,  the  term  gross  rnargins 
is  not  synonymous  with  profit.  To  determine  the 
retailers’  profits  it  would  be  necessary  to  deduct 
from  his  gross  margin  the  cost  of  handling  and 
delivering  the  coal.  In  this  report  no  figures 
as  to  profits  are  given.) 

The  investigation  was  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Wright  and  Hildebrandt,  agents  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion. 

The  seven  retailers  from  whom  data  were  col¬ 
lected  received  during  the  five  months  of  1917, 
36,459  gross  tons  of  anthracite.  During  the  cor¬ 
responding  months  of  1916  they  had  received  39,- 
874  gross  tons.  The  receipts  in  1917  were  thus 
only  63.8  per  cent  of  the  receipts  in  1916.  The 
existence  of  this  marked  shortage  in  the  face  of 
an-  increased  output  of  anthracite  (the  commer¬ 
cial  production  of  anthracite  was  nearly  three  mil¬ 
lion  tons  larger  in  the  first  five  months  of  1917 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1916)  shows 
clearly  that  the  needs  of  Pawtucket  have  not  been 
taken  care  of.  This,  however,  has  been  the  usual 
experience  of  New  England  cities  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  year. 

This  loss  in  tonnage  was  rather  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  retailers.  It  is  true  that  one 
retailer  (a  small  one)  received  fifty  per  cent  more 
coal  in  1917  than  in  1916,  but  the  others  all  suf¬ 
fered  material  declines  in  their  receipts. 

The  household  prices  of  egg,  stove  and  chestnut 
in  Pawtucket  were,  with  only  one  exception, 
maintained  during  April  and  May  at  $10.00  per 
ton.  There  was  more  variation  on  pea  coal  prices, 
but  the  prevailing  price  was  $8.50  per  ton. 

Only  two  of  these  seven  retailers  sold  egg, 
stove  or  chestnut  coal  for  industrial  uses.  Of 
these  two,  one  charged  $9.75  per  ton  in  every  in- 


[Federal  Trade  Commission  Report] 

In  making  its  investigation  into  the  retail  coal 
situation  in  Philadelphia,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  collected  from  forty-four  retailers  of 
anthracite  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  coal 
received,  the  prices  charged  the  consumer  and  the 
gross  margins  obtained.  (The  term  gross  margin, 
it  should  be  understood,  represents  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  for 
sidewalk  delivery  and  the  cost  price  of  this  coal 
to  the  retailer  delivered  alongside  his  yard  for 
water  delivery  or  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  yard  for  rail 
delivery.  Obviously  the  term  gross  margin  is  not 
synonymous  with  profit.  To  determine  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  profit  it  would  be  necessary  to  deduct 
from  his  gross  margin  the  cost  of  handling  and 
delivering  the  coal.  In  this  report  no  figures  as  to 
profits  are  given.)  The  investigation  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Burch  and  C.  F.  Rougeau, 
agents  of  the  Commission. 

The  forty-four  retailers  from  whom  data  were 
oljtained  received  333,100  gross  tons  of  anthracite 
during  April-June,  1916  (the  first  three  months 
of  the  coal  year),  and  519,396  gross  tons  during 
tlie  corresponding  months  of  1917 — an  increase  of 
187,296  tons,  or  56.38  per  cent. 
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The  unweighted  average  on  all  sizes  for  the  two 
months  was  $2.19  per  net  ton. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  regards  $3.00 
per  ton  as  ordinarily  an  ample  gross  margin.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  retailers  of  Rockford 
obtained  gross  margins  of  about  30  cents  per  ton 
in  excess  of  a  “fair”  margin.  It  should  be  noticed, 
however,  that  these  excessive  margins  were  ob¬ 
tained  almost  entirely  on  sales  of  pea  coal.  On 
egg  coal  the  average  gross  margin  for  April  and 
May  was  only  $2.04  per  ton;  on  stove  coal  only 
$3.05 ;  and  on  chestnut  coal  only  $2.01.  Had  the 
retailers  not  realized  excessive  margins  on  pea 
coal,  the  Commission  would  have  had  little  fault 
to  find  with  their  policy. 


stance,  and  the  other  charged  $8.50.  None  of 
them  sold  any  pea  coal  for  industrial  uses. 

The  retailers  were  required  to  report  the  gross 
margins  obtained  by  them  on  egg,  stove,  chestnut 
and  pea  during  April  and  May,  1917.  These  mar¬ 
gins  were  consolidated,  and  the  results  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
average  gross  margins  (not  net  profits)  obtained 
by  all  the  retailers  reporting.  The  average  mar¬ 
gins  are  unweighted  averages,  no  more  weight 
being  accorded  the  margins  of  the  retailer  with 
the  large  sales  than  those  of  the  retailer  with 
small  sales : 


f - Per  Net  Ton - ^ 

Egg  Stove  Chestnut  Pea 

April  . $3.49  $3.20  $3.24  $2.72 

May .  3.45  2.77  2.81  2.98 


As  the  table  shows,  the  average  gross  margin 
on  egg  coal  obtained  by  all  the  retailers  report¬ 
ing  was'$3.49  in  April  and  $3.45  in  May ;  on  stove 
coal  it  was  $3.20  in  April  and  $3.77  in  May;  on 
chestnut  coal  it  was  $3.24  in  April  and  $2.81  in 
May ;  and  on  pea  coal  it  was  $2.72  in  April  and 
$2.98  in  May.  The  unweighted  average  on  all 
sizes  for  the  two  months  was  $3.08. 

Individual  retailers,  of  course,  obtained  gross 
margins  far  exceeding  this  average.  On  egg  and 
chestnut  coal  there  were  three  retailers  whose 
margins  exceeded  $3.50  per  ton  in  April,  and  two 
in  May.  On  stove  coal  there  was  one  in  npril  and 
one  in  May;  and  on  pea  coal  there  was  one  in 
April.  To  cite  the  most  extreme  cases,  one  re¬ 
tailer  realized  on  egg  coal  gross  margins  of  $4.05 
per  ton  in  April  and  $4.06  in  May;  and  another 
realized  on  egg  coal  a  gross  margin  of  $4.34  per 
ton  in  April. 

Since  $2'.00  per  ton  is  ordinarily  an  ample  gross 
margin,  it  is  clear  that  the  retailers  of  Pawtucket 
during  April  and  May  received  gross  margins 
which  under  normal  conditions  could  only  be 
characterized  as  extortionate.  Conditions  in  Paw¬ 
tucket  during  the  period  under  discussion,  how¬ 
ever,  were  abnormal.  The  marked  shortage  of 
coal  naturally  increased  the  per  ton  cost  of  doing 
business,  and  therefore  justified  higher  margins 
than  are  normally  regarded  as  fair.  Yet,  making 
due  allowance  for  these  factors,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  gross  margins  obtained  were  in  most 
cases  not  justified.  This  will  be  even  more  true 
in  the  coming  months  if  the  quantity  of  anthra¬ 
cite  shipped  to  Pawtucket  approaches  more  nearly 
to  the  normal  figure. 


This  large  gain  in  tonnage  inured  to  the  benefit 
of  nearly  all  the  retailers.  Only  seven  of  them 
received  less  coal  during  April-June,  1917,  than 
during  April-June,  1916;  and  in  no  case  did  the 
loss  in  tonnage  amount  to  as  much  as  500  gross 
tons.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-seven  retailers  two 
received  300  per  cent  more  coal  in  1917  than  in 
1916;  another  200  per  cent  more;  fifteen  others 
received  100  per  cent  more ;  and  nine  others  re¬ 
ceived  50  per  cent  more,  making  a  total  of  twenty- 
seven  retailers  receiving  at  least  50  per  cent  more 
coal  in  1917  (April-June)  than  in  1916  (April- 
June). 

The  largest  percentage  increases  in  coal  receipts 
were  made  by  the  smaller  retailers.  Not  one  of 
the  four  largest  retailers  in  1916  doubled  his  re¬ 
ceipts  in  1917,  though  naturally  the  large  retailers 
usually  showed  the  largest  absolute  increases  in 
receipts.  In  fact,  the  largest  retailer  received 
51,753  more  tons  of  coal  in  1917  (.A.pril-Junc ) 
than  in  1916  (April-June),  or  over  one-quarter  of 
the  increased  coal  receipts  by  the  forty-four  re¬ 
tailers  reporting  to  the  Commission.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  this  increase  of  51,752'  tons  represented  for 
this  company  less  than  a  thirty-two  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  its  business. 

The  household  prices  charged  by  the  retailers 


showed  great  variations.  The  price  of  egg  coal  in 
April  ranged  from  $6.60  to  $8.00  per  gross  ton, 
the  average  being  $7.35 ;  and  in  May  it  ranged 
from  $7.50  to  $8.25,  the  average  being  $7.89. 
(These  averages,  it  should  be  said,  are  unweighted 
averages ;  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  coal  sold  at  the  various  prices  charged.) 
The  price  of  stove  coal  in  April  ranged  from 
$6.75  to  $8.25  per  gross  ton,  the  average  being 
$7.60;  and  in  May  it  ranged  from  $7.65  to  $8.50, 
the  average  being  $8.15.  'I'he  price  of  chestnut 
coal  in  April  ranged  from  $6.85  to  $8.50,  the 
average  being  $7.85 ;  and  in  May  it  ranged  from 
$8.00  to  $8.75,  the  average  being  $8.39. 

It  is  clear  that  the  May  prices  were  distinctly 
higher  than  the  April  prices.  The  advance  in  May 
for  these  three  sizes  averaged  over  50  cents  a  ton. 

The  retailers  were  required  to  report  the  gross 
margins  obtained  by  them  on  egg,  stove,  and 
chestnut  coal  during  April  and  May,  1917.  These 
margins  were  consolidated,  and  the  results  are 
presented  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
average  gross  margins  obtained  (1)  by  the  re¬ 
tailers  as  a  whole;  (3)  by  the  large  retailers;  and 
(3)  l)y  the  small  retailers.  The  average  margins 
are  in  each  case  unweighted  averages,  no  more 
weight  being  accorded  the  margins  of  the  retailer 
with  large  sales  than  those  of  the  retailer  with 
small  sales. 

j- - Per  Gross  Ton - ^ 

, —  Egg  — ^  , — Stove - ^  , — Chestn’t--, 

April  May  April  May  April  May 

All  retailers . $1.82  $2.16  $1.83  $2.18  $1.98  $2.33 

Large  retailers...  1.82  2.24  1.83  2.24  1.98  2.35 

Small  retailers...  1.82  2.06  1.82  2.09  1.99  2.29 

The  table  shows  that  there  was  a  marked  change 
in  the  retail  situation  in  May  as  compared  with 
April.  During  April  the  average  gross  margin 
for  all  retailers  was  $1.83  on  eggs,  $1.83  on  stove, 
and  $1.98  on  chestnut.  The  average  for  the  large 
retailers,  strangely  enough,  was  almost  identical 
with  the  average  for  the  small  retailers.  Since 
$2.00  per  gross  ton  is  ordinarily  an  ample  margin, 
it  is  clear  that  during  April  the  retailers  as  a 
whole  did  not  obtain  unreasonable  margins.  It 
is  true  that  in  individual  cases  the  margins  in 
April  were  excessive.  One  retailer,  for  example, 
received  a  gross  margin  of  $2.90  on  egg,  $2.90_on. 
stove,  and  $3.05  on  chestnut.  These  margins, 
however,  were  obtained  on  only  a  few  tons  of 
coal  sold  toward  the  close  of  the  month ;  the  gross 
margins  obtained  by  this  retailer  during  the  rest 
of  the  month  were  only  $2.15,  $2.15  and  $3.30 
respectively.  That  unreasonable  margins  were 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  is  indicated  in 
the  fact  that  during  April  the  number  of  retailers 
who  realized  gross  margins  averaging  over  $2.2'5 
was  only  three  for  egg  coal,  two  for  stove,  and 
seven  for  chestnut. 

In  May.  however,  the  situation  was  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  average  gross  margin  for  all  retailers 
amounted  to  $2.16  on  egg  coal,  $3.18  on  stove,  and 
$2.33  on  chestnut.  This  represented  an  increase 
over  the  April  margins  of  34  cents  on  egg,  35 
cents  on  stove,  and  35  cents  on  chestnut.  The 
higher  gross  margins  were  the  result,  not  of  a 
lower  cost  of  coal  to  the  retailers,  but  of  much 
higher  prices  charged  the  consumer.  _  The  in¬ 
creased  margins  obtained  by  the  retailers  as  a 
group  amounted  to  42  cents  per  ton  on  egg,  41 
cents  on  stove,  and  37  cents  on  chestnut;  and 
those  obtained  by  the  small  retailers  to  24  cents 
on  egg,  27  cents  on  stove,  and  30  cents  on  chest¬ 
nut.  It  is  obvious  that  the  small  retailers  did 
not  fare  as  well  as  the  large  retailers.  This  was 
not  because  they  charged  lower  prices  for  their 
coal  ( the  average  price  charged  by .  the  small 
retailers  in  May  was  almost  identical  with  that 
charged  by  the  large  retailers),  but  because  the 
price  which  they  paid  for  their  coal  increased 
more  in  May  than  did  the  price  which  the  large 
retailers  paid  for  their  coal. 

The  Mav  margins  as  a  whole  being  unreason¬ 
able,  it  follows  that  those  received  by  individual 
retailers  were  even  more  so.  In  marked  con¬ 
trast  with  the  situation  in  .^pril,  the  retailers 
who  in  May  realized  gross  margins  averaging 
over  $2.25  per  ton  numbered  twenty-two  for  egg. 
twenty  for  stove,  and  thirty-two  for  chestnut. 
However,  there  were  very  few  retailers  whose 
average  gross  margins  in  May  exceeded  $2.5(1 
per  ton.  Only  one  made  such  margins  on  egg 
coal,  one  on  stove  and  twelve  on  chestnut. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  in  April  the 
gross  margins  of  tlie  anthracite  retail  dealers  as 
a  whole  were  not  unfair ;  Imt  that  in  May  they 
were  unreasonable  in  numerous  instances.  This 
is  particularly  true  since  there  was  no  shortage 
in  Philadelphia  in  1917,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an 
unusually  large  supplj"  of  coal. 


.\nother  incorporation  filed  with  the  Maryland 
Tax  Commission  is  that  of  the  Clarion  Coal  Co.. 
Vindex,  Md.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000. 
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Community  Advertisements  Tell  Some  Facts 


A  community  advertising  campaign  has  been 
started  by  six  of  the  larger  retail  coal  dealers  in 
Cleveland  to  educate  the  people  on  the  time  to 
I)urchase  their  fuel  and  give  them  some  idea  of 
the  business  itself. 

Directly  after  the  Lane  agreement  was  reached 
in  regard  to  the  prices  of  coal  domestic  users 
stopped  buying.  The  dealers  realized  that  if  they 
delayed  their  purchases  until  late  in  the  fall  it 
would  be  impossible  to  deliver  the  amount  of  coal 
needed,  even  if  they  could  get  the  coal  into  their 
yards,  which  they  considered  very  doubtful.  Peo¬ 
ple,  feeling  that  still  another  reduction  might  be 
made,  refused  to  listen  to  arguments  and  there 
was  no  other  way  to  reach  them  than  through 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers. 

The  foresight  of  the  public  was  good,  as  a 
further  reduction  in  prices  did  come  through  the 
President’s  order,  but  this  does  not  make  coal 
any  more  plentiful,  nor  does  it  insure  the  abilit) 
of  retail  dealers  to  deliver  it  in  the  short  period 
that  will  lie  left  them.  They  have  felt  all  along 
and  still  feel  that  it  is  a  question  of  getting  the 
coal  and  putting  it  into  the  consumers’  bins,  rather 
than  of  price.  It  would  be  better  to  pay  a  higher 
price  early  and  be  sure  of  the  coal  than  to  have 
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Thousands  of  persons  who  heat  their 
homes  with  coal  and  who  usually  put 
in  their  supply  in  summer,  are  not  do* 
ing  so  this  year- 

We  believe  they  are  holding  off — ex¬ 
pecting  lower  prices. 

Common  fairness  requires  us  to  publish 
this  statement: 

There  are  few  costs  against  a  ton 
of  coal  that  we  control. 

We  can  cut  the  pay  of  the  faithful 
men  who  help  us  serve  you — but 
would  you  have  us? 

We  can  cut  the  feed  of  our  horses 
and  give  them  less  care — but 
would  you  have  us? 

We  cannot  control  mine  costs  and  prices, 
railroad  transportation,  horse  feed,  gaso¬ 
line,  vehicle  and  material  costs,  labor 
costs,  etc. 

All  that  we  can  promise  is  always  the  lowest 
price  to  you,  consistent  with  the  cost  of  the 
product  to  us  and  the  expense  of  good 
service  to  you. 

Consider  these  things  carefully.  We  believe 
you  will  begin  to  appreciate  how  danger¬ 
ous  it  is  to  postpone  buying  your  coal,  for 
if  you  do,  some  day  everyone  will  want 
coal  at  once  and  it  will  be  humanly  im¬ 
possible  to  give  the  service  asked  for  at 
any  price. 

The  Schafer-Suhr  Coal  Co. 
The  Zettelmeyer  Coal  Co. 
The  Goff-Kirby  Coal  Co. 

The  Cuyahoga  Coal  Co. 

The  Albright  Coal  Co. 

The  Lakeside  Fuel  Co. 

The  R.  G.  Miller  Coal  Co. 

“Coa/  Will  be  Hard 
to  Get  This  Winter” 


a  reduction  and  not  receive  a  sufficient  amount 
to  keep  the  homes  warm. 

As  a  result  tliis  series  of  advertisements  was 
directed  to  showing  people  why  they  should  place 
their  orders  early  and  give  the  retailers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  the  coal  and  deliver  it  before 
the  approach  of  bad  weather.  There  is  always 
enough  to  keep  them  busy  on  immediate  delivery 
orders,  no  matter  how  much  early  buying  is  done, 
but  to  throw  it  all  to  the  later  months  they  real¬ 
ized  was  an  extremely  dangerous  proposition. 

The  effect  of  this  advertising  would  doubtless 


have  been  much  greater,  had  the  agitation  been 
discontinued  after  the  price  changes  were  made, 
hut  there  has  been  no  abatement  whatever  and 
it  is  probably  well  that  it  was  taken  up  when  the 
business  dropped,  as  conditions  might  have  been 
much  worse  without  the  arguments  that  were 
given  the  public.  At  the  present  time  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  mining  costs  is  being  made  and  the 
newspapers  are  continuing  their  talk  about  the 
“coal  barons.”  This  will  not  ease  the  minds  of 
people  at  all. 

Another  thing  that  will  be  accomplished  by  the 
advertising,  however,  is  to  bring  the  retail  dealers 
and  their  customers  into  closer  touch.  Because 
of  the  undesirable  publicity  that  has  been  given 
the  coal  business  for  the  past  several  years,  it  is 


Do  Not  Suffer 
This  Winter 


Without  a  full  supply  of  fuel  for  heating 
Cleveland  homes  this  winter,  there  will 
be— 

Suffering  and  Hardship — 

Sickness — Probably  Deaths 

We  are  wide  awake  to  our  public  trust  and 
we  want  you  to  know  how  hard  we  are 
trying  to  fulfill  it.  Just  a  little  help 
from  you  and  we  will  succeed. 

Very  frankly— it  is  impossible  to  store  all 
the  coal  you  will  require  next  winter. 

And  we  know  that  when  the  snow  flies  rail¬ 
road  transportation  will  be  more  uncer¬ 
tain  than  it  is  now. 

In  your  basement  there  is  a  coal  storage  bin. 
We  earnestly  advise  you  to  put  in  as 
much  coal  as  you  can— now. 

It  is  often  taking  4,  5  and  6  weeks  to  get  a 
carload  of  coal  at  present,  as  compared 
to  4  or  5  days  in  normal  times. 

Front  this  you  can  see  how  much  we  need 
your  help— how  much  is  up  to  you  if  you 
are  going  to  play  safe?  We  advise  you 
to  order  as  much  coal  now  as  you  .pos¬ 
sibly  can. 

The  Zettelmeyer  Coal  Co. 

The  Goff-Kirby  Coal  Co. 

The  Cuyahoga  Coal  Co. 

The  Albright  Coal  Co. 

The  Lakeside  Fuel  Co. 

The  R.  G.  Miller  Coal  Co. 

The  Schafer-Suhr  Coal  Co. 


necessary  that  the  dealers  take  some  course  to 
retain  the  confidence  of  people.  Enough  is  be¬ 
ing  done  to  cause  confidence  to  flee,  but  this  in¬ 
fluence  must  be  offset  in  some  way. 

This  publicity  will  serve  to  show  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  at  least,  that  the  dealers  are  not  squeezing 
the  public,  but  that  they  are  doing  everything 
within  their  power  to  play  fair,  except  sell  coal 
at  an  actual  loss.  In  many  cases  within  the  past 
few  months  they  have  come  perilously  near  pay¬ 
ing  to  have  the  high-priced  coal  they  had  pur¬ 
chased  taken  from  their  yards. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  retail,  dealers  to  give 
consumers  some  insight  into  the  cost  of  doing 
business  in  the  city  the  size  of  Cleveland,  includ¬ 
ing  the  delivery  expense.  Few  people  stop  to 
think  that  the  cost  of  coal  in  their  bins  covers 
anything  except  the  wholesale  price  and  the 
profits,  whereas  the  wholesale  price  may  be  but 
little  over  half  the  total  cost  to  the  retailer  by 
the  time  the  coal  is  delivered. 

If  people  can  be  induced  to  take  the  same  view 


of  the  coal  business  as  they  do  of  any  other 
branch  of  merchandising,  much  will  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  reaching  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  doing  business.  The  overhead  expenses 
and  cost  of  service  are  the  two  things  least  un¬ 
derstood.  If  some  light  can  be  thrown  upon  these 


If  This  Is  Wrong 
We  Don^t  Want  U 
to  Be  Right 

For  three  weeks  you  have  been  reading  some 
interesting  inside  facts  on  coal  conditions  in 
Cleveland. 

There  were  those  who  told  us  we  were  wrong 
to  try  and  explain  conditions  to  you— those  who 
quoted  these  words  from  Neal  Dow— 

**You  can  and  you  can't; 

“You  will  and  you  won't; 

“You  shall  and  you  shan't; 

“You'll  be  damned  if  you  do, 

“You’ll  be  damned  if  you  don’t." 

But  we  disagree. 

As  we  are  the  last  ones  to  handle  a  ton  of 
coal;  as  we  are  the  ones  in  direct  touch  with 
you;  as  we  are  the  ones  who  want  your  good 
will,  we  are  going  to  continue  our  series  of 
talks- 

Last  week  we  told  you  of  the  41  different 
kinds  of  labor  necessary  to  mine,  transport  and 
deliver  a  ton  of  coal  to  you. 

This  week  we  want  to  remind  you  of  the 
rapid  aoproach  of  winter  when  transportation 
and  delivery  problems  will  be  increased  a  hun¬ 
dred  fold.  Coal  will  be  harder  to  get — harder 
to  transport — harder  to  deliver.  Already  there 
are  indications  that  the  coal  supply  may  fall 
short  of  demand.  Those  who  are  too  late  will 
be  forced  to  take  Hobson's  choice. 

Riffht  now — dozens  of  our  horses  are  idle- 
weather  conditions  ideal.  Won't  you  heln  put 
our  teams  to  work  and  play  safe  yourself,  by 
putting  in  at  least  part  of  your  winter  coal  now 
while  there  is  a  f/iir  supply  of  some  kinds? 

The  R.  G.  Miller  Coal  Co. 

The  Schafer-Suhr  Coal  Co. 
The  Zettelmeyer  Coal  Co. 

The  Goff-Kirby  Co. 

The  Cuyahoga  Coal  Co. 

The  Albright  Coal  Co. 

"Coal  Will  be  Hard 
to  Get  This  Winter." 


features,  much  will  have  been  accomplished 
through  the  campaign,  although  it  is  limited  in 
many  ways. 

These  six  retail  companies — the  R.  G.  Miller 
Coal  Company,  the  Schafer-Suhr  Coal  Company, 
the  Zettelmeyer  Coal  Company,  the  Goff-Kirby 
Company,  the  Cuyahoga  Coal  Company  and  the 
Albright  Coal  Company — have  joined  in  paying 
the  expense  of  this  campaign  and  an  advertising 
agency  is  preparing  the  copy  in  accordance  with 
suggestions  made  by  the  dealers.  Nothing  but 
facts  are  put  into  the  copy  and  the  arguments 
are  made  from  the  basis  of  conditions  as  they 
have  been  and  as  they  are  at  the  present  time. 


From  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  it  is  reported 
that  150,000  tons  of  coal  have  been  accumulated 
to  be  floated  to  Cincinnati  on  an  artificial  wave 
to  be  created  in  the  Ohio  river  by  opening  the 
Government  dams.  This  would  release  4,800  cars 
and  save  them  the  trip  farther  south.  Plans 
have  been  made  for  three  such  waves  per  month. 
They  last  twelve  hours  and  during  that  period 
ten  towboats  with  twelve  barges  each  can  make 
the  trip  to  Cincinnati.  A  shipment  of  40,000  tons 
was  taken  down  the  river  recently  on  a  trial  wave 
of  that  kind. 


September  7th  completed  a  j’ear  in  which 
traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal  was  not 
stopped  by  slides.  The  channel  is  now  in 
fine  shape. 
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Weekly  Coal  Report 

Weekly  report  on  the  production  of  bituminous 
coal  and  the  causes  of  loss  of  working  time,  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  September  6,  1917. 

A  partial  recovery  from  the  depression  of  the 
preceding  week  was  registered  by  the  ratio  of 
tonnage  produced  to  full-time  capacity  for  the 
week  ended  August  25.  Mines  in  twelve  states, 
representing  more  than  one-third  of  the  output  of 
the  country,  reported  a  production  amounting  to 
68.5  per  cent  of  their  full-time  output  as  limited  by 
the  labor  force  at  present  available.  As  compared 
with  the  ratio  for  the  week  ended  August  18,  this 
was  a  substantial  improvement,  but  the  index  is 
still  far  below  the  level  attained  in  July.  The  re¬ 
covery  was  largely  due  to  the  partial  cessation  of 
the  Illinois  strikes,  which  raised  the  ratio  for  that 
state  from  54.8  to  69.3  per  cent.  The  loss  of 
working  time  in  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
remarked  in  last  week’s  bulletin  became  even  more 
acute.  Mines  in  this  area  realized  but  4.7  per 
cent  of  their  full-time  output. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  PRESENT  FULL-TIME  OUTPUT  PRODUCED  IN 
CERTAIN  STATES  BY  ALL  OPERATORS  MAKING 
WEEKLY  REPORTS 


)uly 

July 

.July 

State—  7 

14 

21 

Iowa  . 79.2 

89.9 

86.4 

Illinois  .....79.6 

79.5 

77.1 

Indiana  .  ■  .73.0 

73.0 

69.3 

Ohio  . 75.3 

69.3 

69.2 

West.  Fenn.75.4 

78.6 

77.9 

Winding 

Gulf  Re- 

gion.  West 

Virginia  .... 

S.  W.  Va..90.6 

89.6 

96. i 

Eastern  Ken. 

and  Tenn.75.0 

78.4 

81.0 

Alabama  . 

Kansas  and 

Missouri.  .85.6 

78.0 

78.2 

0  k 1  a  homa 

and  Ark. .61.6 

75.7 

69.2 

Total  re¬ 
porting 
frombe- 

ginning.77.7  78.1  76.3 


■Week  Ended- 


July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

28 

4 

11 

18 

25 

87.3 

87.5 

82.6 

85.3 

86.3 

76.0 

72.6 

70.3 

54.8 

69.3 

67.8 

69.5 

63.2 

71.8 

69.3 

69.4 

73.7 

70.2 

73.2 

68.6 

76.3 

78.1 

78.2 

69.4 

75.2 

9'5’.8 

70.5 

94.9 

77.1 

94.0 

83.0 

93.9 

88.7 

94.1 

82.6 

91.4 

68.6 

88.4 

74.2 

88.8 

10.8 

85.9 

4.7 

86.1 

69.5 

69.4 

64.9 

72.2 

76.2 

79.0 

63.4 

66.0 

65.5 

70.0 

75.3 

73.0 

71.8 

62.5 

68.5 

The  same  recovery  for  the  slump  of  the  week 
ended  August  18  is  shown  by  comparable  statistics 
of  coal  originated  by  the  principal  bituminous 
carriers.  Shipments  for  the  week  ended  Septem¬ 
ber  1  in  turn  slightly  exceeded  those  for  the 
week  of  August  25.  Illinois,  Indiana,  western 
Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  recorded  in¬ 
creases  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
abnormally  low  shipments  of  the  southern  Appa¬ 
lachians,  still  affected  by  the  strike. 


CARLOADS  OF  COAL  QRIGINATING  ON  PRINCIPAL  COAL- 
CARRYING  ROADS 


District —  Aug.  11 

.'\labama.  Eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Eastern 

Tennessee  .  8,275 

Illinois,  Indiana  and 

Western  Kentucky..  20,243 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  46,966 
West  Virginia  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Smokeless .  12,686 

West  Virginia  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  High  Volatile. .  19,621 
West  of  the  Mississippi  1,858 


Total  . 109,649 


-Week  Ended - , 

Aug.  18  Aug.  25  Sept.  1 


6,755 

5,368 

5,550 

20,927 

44,350 

22,423 

47,058 

22,938 

47,622 

13,258 

14,021 

13,664 

18,897 

1,700 

18,799 

1,762 

18,247 

1,923 

105,887 

109,431 

109,944 

Causes  of  lost  working  time,  with  consequent 
sacrifice  of  production,  are  analyzed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table.  In  the  face  of  a  decrease  in  losses 
attributed  to  labor  during  the  week  ended  August 
25  the  car  supply  continued  to  improve.  Of  the 
causes  of  lost  time,  for  all  mines  reporting,  an 
inadequate  car  supply  was  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  10.3  per  cent  of  the  full-time  output  and 
labor  difficulties  for  10.9  per  cent.  Car  shortage 
was  most  acute  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.  In  Illinois 
labor  trouble  remained  the  dominant  limiting 
factor,  though  reducing  the  output  little  more 
than  half  as  much  as  during  the  preceding  week. 
Lack  of  orders  was  still  reported  from  Iowa,  and 
also  by  three  small  block  mines  in  Indiana  and 
southwest  Virginia.  Mines  at  Assumption  and 
Moweaqua,  Ill.,  have  closed,  the  reason  reported 
being  inability  to  operate  under  present  scale  of 
prices. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  FULL-TIME  OUTPUT  PRODUCED  AND  LOST  FOR 


PRINCIPAL 

CAUSES 

BY 

CAUSES 

OF 

•o 

f 

CO 

District 

a> 

o 

«  at 

O  tfj 

V 

bO 

and 

Week 

TJ 

O 

2  S 

Iowa — - 

Oh 

H  'rt 

Cl’S 

Aug.  11. 

.82.6 

17.4 

9.0 

Aug.  18. 

.85.3 

14.7 

2.9 

Aug.  25. 
Illinois — 

.87.3 

13.7 

2.6 

Aug.  11. 

.70.5 

29.5 

9.3 

Aug.  18. 

.48.7 

51.3 

4.6 

Aug.  25. 
Indiana — 

.  67.6 

32.4 

2.5 

Aug.  11. 

.63.2 

36.8  17.1 

ALL  MINES  REPORTING 
LOST  TIME 

Lost  on  Account  of - n 


Labor 
shortage 
and  strike 

Mine  dis* 
ability 

No  marke 

All  other 
causes 

No  cause 
given 

5.5 

1.6 

1.3 

6.0 

1.9 

2.8 

V.i 

4.5 

4.3 

2.8 

16.5 

2.9 

0.6 

0.2 

43.5 

1.5 

0.5 

1.2 

23.2 

3.4 

0.7 

2.6 

10.4 

9.3 

Aug.  18.. 71.8 

28.2 

17.5 

3.6 

7.1 

Aug.  25 .  .  69.3 

30.7 

19.3 

4.2 

7.2 

"o.i 

Ohio — 

Aug.  11..  70.2 

29.8 

22.7 

2.5 

3.7 

0.9 

Aug.  18..  73.2 

26.8 

17.7 

5.0 

1.7 

2.4 

.  .  . 

Aug.  25.  .68.6 
Pittsburgh  District 

31.4 

20.7 

6.6 

2.3 

1.8 

Aug.  11..  79.6 

20.4 

11.5 

5.8 

2.9 

0.2 

Aug.  18..  73.0 

27.0 

13.8 

10.9 

1.9 

0.4 

Aug.  25 .-.79.1 

20.9 

12.9 

5.0 

2.1 

0.9 

Irwin  Gas  Field — 

Aug.  11..  72. 7 

27.3 

9.8 

16.9 

0.4 

0.2 

Aug.  18.. 72.8 

27.2 

4.4 

22.1 

0.7 

Aug.  25.. 76.6 

23.4 

8.4 

14.7 

0.3 

.  . 

Freeport  Thick — 

Aug.  11.  .88.0 

12.0 

7.1 

4.6 

0.3 

Aug.  18.  .84.8 

15.2 

7.8 

6.0 

1.4 

Aug.  25 .  .89.9 

10.1 

6.5 

2.6 

1.0 

Freeport  Thin — 

Aug.  11 .  .  85.0 

15.0 

10.6 

3.9 

0.5 

Aug.  25.  .89.5 

12.5 

5.0 

7.5 

Winding  Gulf — 

Aug.  11..  77.1 

22.9 

22.0 

0.1 

0.8 

Aug.  18..  83.0 

17.0 

12.5 

4.0 

0.5 

Aug.  25.. 88. 7  11.8 

Southwest  Virginia — 

10.2 

0.5 

0.6 

Aug.  11.. 94.0 

6.0 

2.7 

1.7 

0.5 

1.1 

Aug.  18.. 93.9 

6.1 

2.8 

2.8 

0.5 

Aug.  25.. 94.1 

5.9 

2.6 

2.4 

0.8 

o.i 

Alabama — 

Aug.  11.. 88.8 

11.2 

6.1 

3.2 

1.3 

0.6 

Aug.  18 .  .  85.9 

14.1 

4.3 

6.4 

1.7 

1.7 

Aug.  25.. 86.1  13.9 

Kansas  and  Missouri — 

0.5 

7.4 

3.4 

2.6 

Aug.  11..  64. 9 

35.1 

16.5 

16.4 

2.2 

Aug.  18.. 72.2 

27.8 

12.5 

8.9 

6.4 

Aug.  25.. 76.2  23.8 

Oklahoma  and  Kansas — 

15.7 

6.9 

2.2 

Aug.  11 . .  66.0 

34.0 

19.3 

6.4 

8.3 

Aug.  18.. 65. 5 

34.5 

17.1 

10.8 

6.6 

Aug.  25.. 70.0  30.0 

Total  reporting  causes  o 

9.5 

f  loss- 

15.5 

5.0 

Aug.  11..  73.8 

26.2 

12.7 

9.5 

3.5 

0.1— 

0.4 

0.1 

Aug.  18.. 67.2 

32.8 

10.6 

18.8 

2.4 

0.1— 

0.6 

0.4 

Aug.  25.. 74. 2 

26.8 

10.3 

10.9 

3.1 

0.1— 

0.7 

0.8 

Coke  Production 

Statistics  of  cars  of  coke  loaded  from  week  to 
week  by  the  principal  carriers  of  beehive  coke 
are  presented  for  the  first  time  in  this  issue  as  a 
barometer  of  the  country’s  coke  production.  In 
the  week  ended  September  1  these  roads  loaded 
more  coke  than  in  any  other  week  since  June. 

CARLOADS  OF  COKE  ,  ORIGI NATING  ON  CERTAIN  COKE¬ 
CARRYING  ROADS 

Weekended  Cars  Weekended  Cars  Weekended  Cars 

Tune  9 _ 14,159  July  7* _ 13,151  Aug.  4 _ 12,965 

Tune  16 _ 13,904  Tuly  14 _ 14,615  Aug.  11 - 13,428 

June  23 _ 14,985  July  21 _ 14,794  Aug.  18 _ 13,110 

June  30 _ 15,501  July  28 _ 14,276  Aug.  25 _ 12,648 

Sept.  1 _ 14,851 

Total  month  of  Total  month  of  Total  month  of 

June  . 62,734  July  . 61,287  Aug . 64,394 

*Five-day  week. 

Factors  tending  to  limit  the  production  of  coke 
are  analyzed  in  the  accompanying  table  showing 
operations  in  the  Connells ville  and  adjacent  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Pennsylvania.  Although  labor  shortage 
remains  the  dominant  cause  restricting  output,  it 
will  be  seen  that  for  the  week  ended  September  1 
the  shortage  of  both  coal  and  coke  cars  became 
more  pronounced. 

PRODUCTION  OF  BEEHIVE  COKE  AND  OF  COAL  WITH  CAUSES  OF 
LOST  TIME  AS  REPORTED  BY  OPERATORS' IN  THE  CON- 
NELLSVILLE,  GREENSBURG  AND  LATROBE  DISTRICTS, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

f - Coke - ^ 

Week  Sept.  1  Week 
Tons  Per  Aug.  25 
(Coke)  cent  Per  cent 


Capacity,  based  on  railroad  rating.428,120 

100.0 

100.0 

Production  . 

.  .295,750 

69,1 

71.6 

Losses — 

All  causes . 

132,370 

30.9 

28.4 

No  coal  cars . 

No  coke  cars . 

32,305 

7.6 

3.3 

Labor  shortage : 

Mine  . 

15,610 

3.6 

2.8 

Yard  . 

72,135 

16.8 

19.9 

Strike  . 

Plant  disability . 

210 

O.i 

O.i 

All  other  causes . 

12,110 

2.8 

2.3 

Cause  not  specified . 

( — Coal  for  Shipment — v 

Week  Sept.  1 

Week 

Tons 

Per 

Aug.  25 

(Coal) 

cent 

Per  cent 

Capacity,  based  on  railroad  rating 

.415,400 

100.0 

100.0 

Production  . 

,152,000 

36.6 

37.3 

Losses — 

All  causes . . 

.263,400 

63.4 

62.7 

No  coal  cars . . 

.  67,250 

16.2 

12.6 

No  coke  cars . . 

Labor  shortage : 

Mine  . . . 

.195,350 

47.0 

50.0 

Yard  . 

Strike  . 

Plant  disability . 

650 

0.2 

0.1 

All  other  causes . 

150 

0.0 

Cause  not  specified 


Total  Coal  Shipped  and 
f - Made  Into  Coke - ^ 


Capacity,  based  on 

Week  Sept.  1 
Tons  Per 

(Coal)  cent 

railroad  rat- 

Week 
Aug.  25 
Per  cent 

100.0 

Produciion  . 

Losses — 

.  595,625 

56.3 

58.6 

All  causes . 

43.7 

41.4 

No  coal  cars . 

.  67.2.'.0 

6  4 

4.7 

No  coke  cars . 

Labor  shortage: 

.  48,458 

4.6 

2.1 

Mine  . 

.  218,765 

20.7 

20.7 

Yard  . 

10.2 

12.4 

Plant  disability... 

.  965 

0.1 

0.1 

All  other  causes. 

.  18,315 

1.7 

1.4 

Cause  not  specified. 
Prepared  by  C. 

E.  Lesher. 

New  Association  Formed 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week  about  fifty-five 
operators  representing  mines  in  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  field,  located  in  the  counties  of. 
Somerset,  Clearfield,  Huntingdon  and  Cambria, 
met  at  tbe  Bellvue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
and  formed  a  permanent  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  Low  Volatile  Coal  Operators  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  quoted  in  our  last  issue,  Thomas  H.  Wat¬ 
kins,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke 
Corporation,  was  named  chairman,  and  John 
Lloyd,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

As  directed  by  this  meeting,  a  committee  went 
immediately  to  Washington,  on  Friday,  to  have  a 
conference  with  Dr.  Garfield,  the  Coal  Dictator, 
and  while  they  did  not  see  him,  others  associated 
were  seen,  as  a  result  of  which  the  association 
will  prepare  the  most  complete  information  about 
operating  costs  which  will  be  submitted  in  due 
time  to  the  authorities  at  Washington. 

A  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  at 
the  Bellvue-Stratford  in  Philadelphia  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  of  this  week.  At  this  meeting  proper 
forms  for  the  compilation  of  costs  of  production 
by  individual  companies  will  be  distributed  and 
full  instructions  will  be  given  each  operator  as 
to  how  to  present  his  costs  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  ideas  of  the  committee  that  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  last  week.  The  following  permanent  com¬ 
mittees  were  named  at  last  Wednesday’s  meet- 
ing : 

Credentials  Committee — Thomas  Kelly  of  Kelly 
Brothers,  operating  in  Clearfield  County;  1.  A. 
Boucher  of  Beaver  Run  Coal  Company,  Beaver- 
dale  ;  Chester  J.  Langdon,  Broadtop ;  W.  R.  Wil¬ 
burn,  Philipsburg,  and  James  P.  Thomas  of 
Johnstown. 

Policy  Committee — John  C.  Cosgrove,  Johns¬ 
town;  John  C.  Brydon,  Somerset;  F.  H.  Wigton, 
Philadelphia ;  S.  B.  Thorne  of  Sonman  Coal  Com¬ 
pany;  T.  H.  Watkins  and  John  Lloyd,  Jr.,  the 
latter  being  president  of  the  Altoona  Coal  &  Coke 
Company.  • 

Resolutions  Committee — J.  T.  Hilles  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  Coal  Company ;  R.  H.  Somerville,  of  Rock- 
hill  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  Broadtop ;_  James  P. 
Thomas ;  Thomas  Kelly  and  F.  H.  Wigton. 

Following  the  Philadelphia  meeting,  chairman 
T.  H.  Watkins  explained  the  purpose  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  to  the  newspaper  men  as  follows : 

“You  know  that  the  average  man  has  become 
obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the  coal  operator  is  a 
robber.  You  can’t  drive  that  out  of  his  mind 
unless  you  prove  to  him  that  you  are  on  the  level 
and  ready  and  willing  to  help  this  nation  whip 
the  Prussians. 

“Now,  that  is  exactly  the  purpose  of  this  new 
soft-coal  movement.  We  want  to  help  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  win  the  war  and  we  don’t  know  a  single 
factor  more  essential  toward  that  end  than  the 
coal.  This  situation  is  primarily  the  factor  that 
will  win  the  war. 

“We  are  going  to  see  Doctor  Garfield  and  we 
are  going  to  lay  our  cards  on  the  table.  We  don’t 
believe  in  price-fixing,  not  alone  for  coal,  but  for 
any  commodity.  We  don’t  believe  President  Wil¬ 
son  will  find  that  it  will  do  the  things  he  reasons 
it  will.  But,  notwithstanding  our  personal  views, 
we  are  willing  to  do  anything  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  says. 

“We  think,  however,  that  Doctor  Garfield 
should  know  the  soft  coal  situation  as  it  really 
exists.  He  should  know  how  it  can  be  remedied 
and  why  it  should  be  remedied,  and  we  believe 
that  we  can  meet  him  and  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  facts. 

“Now,  while  we  believe  price-fixing  is  wrong 
in  principle  we  are  also  willing  to  admit  that  it 
has  been  justified  by  abuses.  We  want  to  correct 
these  abuses,  and  we  feel  that  the  patriotic  coal 
men  of  the  country,  anxious  and  ready  to  help 
the  Government  to  batter  down  the  Kaiser  can 
drive  into  line  those  who  create  abuses  and  make 
them  stop.  It  is  time  for  the  business  men  of 
the  country  to  sit  down  together  and  find  out 
where  we  are.  W^e  want  to  forget  all  about  the 
Sherman  law,  adjust  matters  properly,  correct 
abuses  in  order  that  the  two  arms  of  Uncle  Sam, 
the  physical  and  the  financial,  may  be  free  to  put 
over  tbe  punch  that  will  knock  out  autocracy.” 


A  New  York  state  charter  has  been  granted 
to  McQuade  &  Bannigan,  Inc.,  of  Utica,  to 
deal  in  coal  and  building  materials.  The  capi¬ 
tal  stock  is  named  at  $100,000.  Incorporators 
are  P.  J.  McQuade,  M.  P.  Bannigan  and  F.  E. 
Nugent,  all  of  Utica. 


The  George  Creek-Parker  Coal  Co.  announces 
an  increase  in  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to 
$.500,000. 
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Unjustifiable  Harshness 

In  the  published  reports  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  retail  coal  condi¬ 
tions,  the  statement  is  frequently  made  that 
certain  margins  were  “inexcusable,”  “un¬ 
justifiable”  or  “extortionate.”  The  persist¬ 
ent  reiteration  of  these  phrases  has  become 
irritating.  The  coal  men  fail  to  understand, 
after  reading  the  reports,  how  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  arrives  at  the  opinion 
which  dictates  these  denunciations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  commission  makes 
no  claim  that  it  has  studied  retail  costs.  It 
doesn’t  even  show  that  the  “gross  margin” 
contains  any  profit.  Still  without  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  any  opinion  at  all,  it  denounces. 
This  is  scandalous. 

In  writing  about  New  York,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  says  the  biggest  retailer  had  bought 
quite  a  lot  of  coal  at  high  prices  and  natur¬ 
ally  had  to  charge  high  prices.  Other  retail¬ 
ers  bought  a  major  portion  of  their  tonnage 
at  normal  prices.  It  then  says — and  is 
shocked  by  its  “discovery”  —  that  both 
groups  of  retailers  charged  the  same  price 
to  the  public.  It  justified  the  big  company 
in  charging  its  price.  It  says  the  action 
of  the  other  companies  was  unjustifiable. 

The  fact  is  that  the  big  dealer  who  bought 
at  high  prices  and  the  smaller  companies 
who  were  more  fortunate,  were  selling  the 
same  coal  to  the  same  customers  in  the 
same  market.  The  people  had  the  option 
of  buying  from  either.  Under  the  circum¬ 


Two  Ways  to  Look  at  It 
One  clay  early  in  May,  1917,  the 
general  merchant  of  a  small  Kansas 
town  showed  a  farmer  a  buggy,  priced 
at  $90,  and  the  farmer  kicked  because 
twenty  years  ago  his  father  had  bought 
one  just  like  it  for  $60. 

'the  merchant  looked  up  the  sale 
and  found  that  the  father  had  turned 
in  as  payment  for  the  $60  buggy  120 
bushels  of  wheat.  The  merchant  then 
told  the  son  to  deliver  him  120  bushels 
of  wheat  and  he  would  give  him: 

One  $  90.00  Buggy 

One  75.00  Wagon 

One  40.00  Cultivator 

One  60.00  Planter. 

One  100.00  Victrola 

C  )ne  35.00  Watch 

One  20.00  Suit 

240.00  Liberty  Bonds 


Total  $660.00 

The  farmer  very  likely  paid  cash  for 
the  buggy  and  is  holding  his  wheat  for 
higher  prices. 

J.  G.  Puterbaugh, 

McAlester,  Okla. 


stances,  how  is  it  possible  to  have  two  prices 
in  the  same  market?  If  the  small  men  had 
sold  their  coal  at  low  prices,  would  the  big 
company  have  been  able  to  sell  any  coal 
at  all? 

What  kind  of  reasoning  is  it  which  ex¬ 
pects  two  prices  on  identically  the  same 
commodity  in  the  same  market  at  the  same 
time  and  then  says  that,  because  there  is 
only  one  price,  the  man  who  takes  the 
bigger  profit  is  practicing  extortion?  The 
man  who  wrote  that  report  is  an  ignoramus. 

However,  the  matter  goes  further  than 
to  disclose  commission  incompetence — de¬ 
spite  its  claims  to  superiority.  The  retail¬ 
er’s  gross  margin  on  a  ton  of  coal  in  normal 
times  was  between  seventy-five  cents  and 
$1.50.  In  these  abnormal  times,  it  has  in¬ 
creased  until  the  range  is  between  $1.23 
and  $2.  The  increase  is  directly  responsive 
to  the  higher  cost  of  doing  business.  We 
are  talking  averages  now. 

By  comparison,  the  retail  shoe  dealer,  in 
normal  times,  gets  a  profit  of  $2.50  to  $4 
on  a  pair  of  shoes.  In  these  abnormal  times 
it  has  increased  and  ranges  between  $4  and 
$8  a  pair. 

Further,  the  margin  of  profit  on  a  suit 
of  clothes,  in  normal  times,  has  been  be¬ 
tween  $5  and  $15  for  suits  selling  at  an 
ordinary  price.  In  these  abnormal  times, 
the  margin  of  profit  on  these  same  suits 
has  increased  until  it  is  between  $10  and 
.$25. 

Coal;  shoes  and  suits  are  all  intended 
for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  keep  the 
people  warm.  Buying  and  selling  them  is 
the  same  sort  of  a  business — merchandising. 

To  earn  his  small  margin,  the  retail  coal 
dealer  has  to  advance  the  money  to  pay 
freight  rates  which  equal  the  cost  of  the 
coal,  maintain  an  elaborate  yard  and  office, 
unload  the  coal,  put  it  in  storage  for  three 
to  six  months,  reload  it,  rescreen  it,  stand 
the  loss  on  rescreening,  haul  it  an  average 
of  two  miles,  carry  it  into  the  basement 
and  then  wait  for  his  money.  That  is  a 
lot  of  work  to  do  for  even  $2.  The  retail¬ 
er’s  gross  margin  is,  in  fact,  just  about  what 
will  cover  the  cost  of  hiring  a  man  to  do, 
in  these  days,  for  three  hours’  work  of 
any  skilled  sort. 


By  contrast  the  vastly  larger  profit  on 
slioes  and  clothing  covers  nothing  more  than 
the  cost  of  a  simple  operation  by  low  priced 
labor  and  involving  seldom  more  than  fif- 
ieen  minutes  of  time. 

The  question  thus  becomes :  What  con¬ 
stitutes  a  justifiable  and  what  an  unjusti¬ 
fiable  profit?  Is  the  character  of  the  profit 
responsive  to  the  service  performed?  Or 
is  it  to  be  decided  merely  by  what  has  been 
customary  regardless  of  other  things?  Is 
the  coal  man’s  present  margain  called  unjus¬ 
tifiable  merely  because  he  hasn’t  been  prop¬ 
erly  paid  heretofore?  On  the  contrary,  is 
the  shoe  merchant  and  the  clothing  mer¬ 
chant  justified  in  getting  his  vastly  larger 
margin  of  profit  merely  because  he  has  been 
overpaid  in  past? 

In  a  word,  is  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  by  using  harsh  and  irritating  lan¬ 
guage  trying  to  drive  the  coal  man  back 
into  doing  business  without  profit  merely 
because  he  consented  to  that  system  hither¬ 
to?  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  that  the  coal  trade  always  shall  be 
unprofitable?  Shall  coal  be  forced  to  ac¬ 
cept  that  state  of  aflfairs  as  its  natural  por¬ 
tion?  If  this  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  we  respectfully 
suggest  that  a  modification  of  its  strictures 
would  be  sensible?  If  it  could  adopt  softer 
words,  it  would  remove  the  impression  that 
its  officers  are  studiously  unjust  to  the  trade. 


The  Right  to  Regulate 

Our  article  of  a  week  ago  laid  down  in 
a  broad  way  the  powers  possessed  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  regulate  commodity  prices  when¬ 
ever  there  was  a  real  need  to  protect  the 
people  thereby.  That  the  need  so  to  act 
exists  cannot  be  denied.  No  greater  emer¬ 
gency  could  possibly  exist  than  is  now  here. 
We  abandon  that  point  as  being  beyond 
question. 

As  we  have  shown,  the  powers  of  Con¬ 
gress  rest  on  a  half  dozen  different  theories. 
The  vital  fact  is  that  having  the  right  to 
act  and  having  an  urgent  reason  for  doing 
so.  Congress  has  taken  over  control  of  coal. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  from  which  one  of 
many  sources  Congress  took  its  power.  It, 
probably,  acts  upon  its  right  to  regulate 
anything  which  tends  to  a  monopoly. 

That  is,  coal  is  the  only  commodity  capa¬ 
ble  of  supplying  the  amount  of  heat  and 
power  required  by  the  people.  It  is  true 
that  natural  gas  and  oil  are  half  hearted 
competitors  of  coal  in  certain  districts.  But, 
they  are  in  no  sense  a  general  substitute  for 
coal  in  the  event  the  latter  prices  should 
reach  prohibitive  figures.  There  isn’t  enough 
of  both  of  them  to  make  coal  feel  the  real 
pinch. 

On  the  contrary,  the  man  who  wants  to 
build  has  a  choice  of  steel,  wood,  brick, 
concrete,  stone  and  tile,  with  a  number  of 
manufactured  materials. 

Also  if  the  people  cannot  get  wheat  to 
eat,  they  can  use  corn  or  any  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  cereals. 

^Try  few  things,  in  fact,  have  a  natural 
monoply — if  you  place  this  interpretation 
on  monopoly.  Coal  has,  so  far.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  right  to  regulate  this  commodity 
is  clearly  possessed  by  Congress  and  its 
decision  to  regulate  on  this  score  would  be 
upheld  by  the  courts.  Even  so,  there  is 
one  point  which  must  not  be  left  out  of 
consideration  if  justice  is  to  be  done. 

Restrictive  regulation  is  justifiable  only 
when  the  apparent  fault  is  clearly  with  the 
men  who  control  an  industry.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  the  coal  men  were  closing  their 
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The  operator  pays  the  miner  precisely  the  same  for  producing 
lump  coal  and  screenings.  The  man  zvho  buys  the  lump  coal  can  use 
only  tzvo  and  one-half  per  cent  of  its  heat  to  zvarm  his  house.  The 
factory  zvhich  buys  the  screenings  can  use  tzvelve  and  one-half  per  cent 
of  its  pozver  to  drive  his  machines.  Both  sizes  come  from  the  same 
z’ein  and  are  hence  of  the  same  quality.  But  the  Government  fixes  a 
price  on  lutnp  zvhich  is  fifty  cents  a  ton  higher  than  the  price  on 
screenings.  Why? 


mines  to  embarrass  the  government  or  to 
affect  the  price  to  their  advantage,  Congress 
would  be  justified  in  bearing  down  upon 
them  with  utmost  severity.  If  they  pur¬ 
posely  withheld  coal  from  the  market,  the 
nation  would  even  be  justified  in  confiscat¬ 
ing  their  properties.  Public  opinion  would 
shpport  such  an  action.  But  if  the  coal  men 
try  to  run  their  mines  and  try  to  produce 
and  if  they  are  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  failure  of  transportation  companies 
to  supply  cars,  the  government  has  no 
right  to  be  harsh.  Coal  men  cannot  be 
punished  for  an  action  which  is  wholly  be¬ 
yond  their  control. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  coal  men  have 
tried  so  hard  to  produce  more  coal  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  authority,  they  have  within 
two  years  multiplied  the  number  of  existing 
bituminous  mines  by  three.  That  is,  the 
nation  had  6,000  mines  in  1915.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  number  is  19,107.  The  coal  men 
have  thus  done  everything  that  is  humanly 
possible  to  increase  the  number  of  active 
mines  and  hence  to  increase  the  production. 
And  that  they  actually  have  increased  it  is 
proved  by  the  government’s  figures. 

If  that  coal  cannot  be  transported  to 
market  and  if,  for  that  reason,  the  people 
cannot  get  coal,  the  operators  are  not  to 
blame.  The  failure  to  get  coal  to  market  is 
not  just  cause  for  severe  punishment  of 
coal  men.  The  whole  system  of  regulation, 
therefore,  which  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
of  vicious  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  coal 
man,  is  unwarranted  and  thoughtless.  If 
the  nation  wants  to  get  more  coal,  which 
alone  will  solve  the  problem,  the  thing  to 
do  is  not  to  waste  time  over  the  matter  of 
price.  The  floodgates  of  supply  are  just 
ready  to  open  at  the  source  and  if  those 
can  be  opened,  the  price  will  take  care  of 
itself.  The  evident  thing  to  do  is  to  spend 
the  time  and  the  legislative  effort  to  in¬ 
creasing  the  facilities  for  getting  the  coal  to 
market.  There  is  the  king  pin  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 


Liberty  Bonds  and  Regulation 

Some  months  ago  our  government  was 
trying  to  float  an  issue  of  Liberty  Bonds. 
It  went  directly  to  the  people  instead  of  to 
the  great  financial  houses  for  the  money. 
The  theory  was  that  this  is  the  people’s  war 
to  establish  the  people’s  principle  and  should 
be  financed  with  the  people’s  money.  Thus 
everybody  who  is  a  loyal  American  was 
asked  to  subscribe.  The  coal  operators,  the 
coal  salesmen,  the  coal  miners  and  the  coal 
retailers  were  asked  to  buy  bonds.  They 
did  so.  In  that  case,  therefore,  the  coal 
men  were  admitted  to  be  part  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  Their  loyalty  was  considered 
to  be  genuine.  Their  money  was  conceded 
to  be  good. 

Later  a  plea  was  made  for  money  to 
support  the  American  Red  Cross.  This 
organization  is  our  official  agent  of  mercy. 
Coal  men  of  all  degrees  and  kinds  were 
solicited  for  subscriptions.  They  responded 
gladly.  Many  coal  companies  even  declared 
Red  Cross  dividends.  In  that  case  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  coal  men  were  conceded  to 
be  genuine  and  they  were  put  down  as  es¬ 
sentially  a  part  of  the  American  people. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  recruit  the 
army,  it  was  said  that  this  is  the  people’s 
war ;  the  people  themselves  must  fight  it. 
Coal  men  generally  were  asked  to  enlist. 
Then  were  drafted.  An  effort  to  exempt 
the  miners  failed.  They  are,  this  week,  in 
the  national  army.  In  this  respect  the  coal 
men  have  been  considered  as  part  of  the 
American  people. 


In  matters  of  money  and  blood  coal  men 
were  considered  to  be  in  those  respects  at 
least  untainted  and  respectable.  Hence 
they  were  available  for  public  service. 
When  the  people  needed  either,  or  both, 
the  nation  didn’t  hesitate  to  take  both. 

But  when  the  coal  industry  is  to  be  regu¬ 
lated,  an  entirely  different  classification  is 
used.  Then  no  coal  man  is  considered  as 
worthy  even  of  consultation,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  his  business  that  is  thus 
operated  upon.  Then,  his  is  a  poisoned 
source  of  information  apparently.  He  isn’t 
asked  to  even  give  facts  or  advice.  Yet 
without  his  being  consulted,  the  nation  has 
fixed  the  coal  man’s  prices  and  has  told  him 
to  abide  by  them  or  stand  a  heavy  fine  and, 
possibly,  imprisonment.  When  the  new 
law  is  forced  down  the  throat  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  when  the  administrator  sets  out 
to  enforce  it,  he  specifies  that  no  coal  man 
shall  have  any  place  upon  even  the  com¬ 
mittees  which  are  to  gather  information 
about  his  trade.  His  services  evidently  are 
not  wanted  by  the  nation.  More  than  that, 
they  are  not  going  to  be  accepted. 

Are  we  to  understand  from  this  that  the 
politicians  believe  that  coal  men  cannot  be 
trusted  to  tell  the  truth  or  to  act  decently? 

When  regulating  grain  and  potatoes,  the 
government  decided  to  use  the  best  expert 
talent  in  those  lines.  It  even  worked  out  a 
scheme  of  co-operation  by  which  the  grain 
and  potato  producers  were  recognized  as 
part  of  the  people  and  decent  enough  to  take 
a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  government.  But 
when  dealing  with  coal,  the  nation  adopted 
the  opposite  course  and  thus  pointedly 
singled  out  coal  as  an  industry,  the  men  of 
which  could  not  be  relied  upon.  This  was 
not  alone  studiously  insulting.  It  prac¬ 
tically  read  the  coal  men  out  of  American 
society.  And  all  of  this  after  they.had  been 
definitely  read  into  it  both  in  the  matter  of 
money  and  blood. 

If,  under  the  circumstances,  the  coal  men 
feel  resentment  and  show  it  and  even  if  they 
cry  out  against  the  attitude  of  the  politicians 
who  are  authors  of  this  insult,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at. 


A  Dangerous  Experiment 

Leslie’s  Illustrated  Weekly  Neivspaper 
of  August  23  contains  an  editorial  under 
the  caption  “Price  Fixing  and  Bread.”  We 
would  like  to  produce  it  in  full,  but  it  is  a 
little  long.  It  is  worth  reading  in  its  en¬ 
tirety,  however.  We  print  only  two  of  the* 
paragraphs,  as  follows: 

“Perhaps  under  stress  of  war  we  should 
stimulate  the  production  of  wheat,  but  isn’t 
it  quite  as  necessary  to  stimulate  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  potatoes,  beans,  cotton,  wool,, 
iron,  coal  and  oil?  While  establishing  a 
minimum  price  of  $2  for  wheat,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  objects  to  the  price  of  $3  a  ton  for 
bituminous  coal.  It  guarantees  $2  for  a 


single  bushel  of  wheat,  but  objects  to 
paying  $3  for  2,240  pounds  of  coal.  It  de¬ 
mands  that  the  producers  of  coal,  iron,  cop¬ 
per,  lumber,  oil,  leather  and  all  other  com¬ 
modities  that  the  Government  requires  shall 
sell  them,  not  at  the  market  price,  but  at 
the  price  the  Government  may  fix,  which  is 
much  lower  than  the  market  price.  It  also 
insists  that  our  producers  must  sell  to  the 
Allies  at  the  same  low  price,  but  the  Allies 
permit  their  producers  to  get  as  much  as 
they  can  from  us. 

“The  Government  is  engaged  in  a  very 
hazardous  business  when  it  undertakes  to 
fix  prices  of  anything  for  anybody.  The 
minimum  prices  of  $2  a  bushel  for  wheat 
may  give  a  just  profit  to  a  farmer  with  a 
large  farm,  favorably  located,  and  only  a 
small  profit  to  another  who  tills  the  soil 
under  adverse  conditions.  There  is  no  uni¬ 
formity  to  cost  in  tilling  the  soil,  or  in  the 
manufacture  of  supplies,  or  the  production 
of  raw  material.  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  admits  that  the  cost  of  production 
varies  in  different  localities.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  business  has  been  seriously 
disturbed  by  reports  regarding  the  arbitrary 
fixing  of  prices  for  the  commodities  the 
Government  may  need.” 


A  Relative  Term 

The  car  shortage  is  a  relative  term. 
Sometimes  it  may  mean  the  operator  is 
merely  not  getting  as  many  cars  as  he  would 
like  to  load,  or  as  would  carry  the  coal  he 
thinks  he  could  sell.  It  may  not  be  an 
actual  shortage  at  all.  Current  shipments 
may  be  satisfying  current  demands. 

In  Illinois  today,  it  is  said,  there  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  car  supply.  This  means 
nothing.  One  big  district  is  shut  down  by 
the  strike  and  all  other  districts  are  shut 
down  part  of  the  time  by  labor  troubles. 
With  the  mines  not  running  there  is  no  need 
for  cars.  Any  at  all  would  be  a  good  car 
supply. 


More  Intelligent  Regulation 

While  the  Illinois  Council  of  Defense 
was  prosecuting  the  coal  operators,  and 
while  the  prosecutors  were  assuming  to 
be  sufficiently  expert  in  the  business  to 
fix  not  only  the  price  in  Illinois,  but  the 
price  for  the  nation,  there  came  into  the 
discussion  the  word  “Kanawha.”  There 
wasn’t  a  so-called  coal  expert  who  could 
pronounce  this  word  so  it  would  be  un¬ 
derstood  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.  .\nd  this, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  Kanawha  has 
been  a  standard  coal  in  America  for  over 
sixty  years.  We  repeat,  the  most  astound¬ 
ing  thing  in  connection  with  the  coal  con¬ 
troversy  has  been  the  assurance  of  the 
regulators. 
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Facts  Which  Determine 

The  Export  Situation 

The  shortage  of  coal  for  export  purposes 
is  more  pronounced  this  week  tlian  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Moreover,  it  is  understood  that  Italy, 
South  America,  Canada  and  other  countries  are 
demanding  greatly  increased  shipments  to  keep 
their  industries  going. 

As  regards  prices,  the  uncertainty  as  to 
what  price  to  charge  on  export  and  bunker 
coal  has  been  removed  by  a  statement  issued 
by  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  the  coal  dictator,  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week.  He  stated  that  the 
president’s  order  as  to  prices  includes  both 
export  and  bunker  coal.  Therefore,  for  the 
present,  the  price  of  New  River  coal  at  the 
mines  is  $2.15  and  Pocahontas  $2,  per  net  ton, 
or  $2.40  per  gross  ton  for  New  River  and  $2.24 
per  gross  ton  for  Pocahontas  at  the  mines. 
These  two  coals  take  a  railroad  freight  rate 
of  $1.50  per  gross  ton  to  Hampton  Roads, 
making  them  sell  at  $3.74  for  Pocahontas  and 
$3.90  for  New  River.  To  this,  if  coal  is  pur¬ 
chased  through  a  broker,  a  commission  of 
fifteen  cents  per^net  ton  is  allowed.  This 
would  make  New  River  $4.07  and  Pocahontas 
$3.90  at  the  Hampton  Roads  piers. 

The  coal  dictator  in  his  statement  said  that 
plans  are  under  consideration  and  will  soon 
be  announced,  whereby  production  may  con¬ 
tinue  without  affecting  either  the  producer  or 
the  purchaser,  pending  examination  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  revision  of  price.  This  week 
numerous  coal  operators  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  filed  protests  at  Washington 
against  the  maximum  prices,  and  have  accom¬ 
panied  these  protests  with  statistics  showing 
v/hat  it  is  costing  them  to  produce  coal.  In 
the  meantime.  Dr.  Garfield  suggests  that  sales 
and  deliveries  be  made  at  the  price  fixed,  with 
a  stipulation  to  the  effect  that  if  prices  are 
readjusted,  final  settlements  should  be  made 
accordingly. 

While  very  little  tonnage  is  being  negotiated 
at  the  present  for  export  shipment  in  view 
of  the  very  serious  shortage  of  coal  and  the 
muddle  over  the  price  situation,  no  doubt  those 
who  are  forced  by  circumstances  to  make  com¬ 
mitments  will  avail  themselves  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Dr.  Garfield  makes. 

Transportation  continues  very  scarce.  Rates 
are  about  stationary. 

An  important  conference  is  to  be  held  in 
Boston  on  Tuesday,  the  18th,  to  discuss  with 
the  shipping  board,  the  pooling  of  all  ocean 
going  tugs  used  in  transporting  coal  coast¬ 
wise. 

Hampton  Roads  Jtdy  Exports 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  from  Hampton 
Roads  for  the  month  of  July,  1917,  with  com¬ 
parisons  for  July,  1916,  were  as  follows: 

1917  1916 

Country — ■  Tons  Tons 

Argentine  .  9,801  84,782 

.Azores  .  5,905 

Brazil  .  11,841  47,919 

British  West  Indies .  15,157  15,472 

Panama  .  23,849  24,075 

Chile  .  2,077  33,668 

Cuba  .  44,505  69,732 

Danish  West  Indies .  9,080 

French  West  Indies .  7,752  .... 

Italy  .  22,195  175,665 

Mexico  .  1,522 

Porto  Rico  .  1,513  2,335 

Teneriffe,  G.  C.  1 .  1,049 

Uruguay  .  2,755  22,083 

Peru  .  4,370  498 

French  West  Africa .  14,295 

Portugal  .  10,031  7,266 

Bermuda  .  922  2,329 

France  .  5,271 

Algeria  .  5,507 

Dutch  Guiana  .  960 

154,535  536,579 

Recent  Coal  Freight  Charters 

Str.  .Arkansas  (Dan.),  (2,351  tons),  an  Atlantic  port 
to  Rio  Janeiro,  coal,  private  terms. 

Schr.  Charlotte  W.  Maxwell  (579  tons),  Virginia  to 
Guadeloupe,  coal,  private  terms. 

Str.  - - ,  Virginia  to  River  Plata,  coal,  125s. 

“Prompt.” 

Foreign  Freight  Rates 

W.  W.  Battle  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange, 

New  York,  reports  as  of  September  10: 

The  export  coal  business  is  almost  at  a 

standstill  and  conditions  are  practically  as 

stated  a  week  ago. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  on  coal  by 
steamer  as  follows: 

West  Coast  of  Italy — Marseilles,  about  $100;  Spanish 
ports,  about  175s  to  Atlantic;  about  185s  to  Mediter¬ 
ranean  (Spanish  dues  for  account  of  cargo). 


Our  Export  Prospects 

Note. — Charters  for  Italy,  France  and  Spain  read: 
"Lay  days  to  commence  on  steamer’s  arrival  at  or  off  port 
of  discharge.” 

Montevideo,  about  126s;  La  Plata  or  Buenos  Aires, 
about  125s;  Rosario,  140s  to  150s;  Santos,  about  $34  net; 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  $29  to  $30  net;  io  a  good  port  in  Chile, 
$16  to  $17;  Havana,  $5.25  to  $5.60;  Cardenas  or  Sagua, 
about  $7;  (Tienfuegos,  $7  to  $8;  Port  of  Spain.  Trinidad. 
$10  to  $10.50;  St.  Lucia,  $10  to  $10.50;  St.  Thomas,  $9 
to  $9.50;  Barbados,  $10  to  $10.60;  Kingston,  about  $7.76; 
Curacao,  about  $9  and  port  charges;  Santiago,  $7  to  $8; 
Guantanamo,  $7  to  $8;  Bermuda,  about  $7;  Vera  Cruz, 
$9  to  $10;  Tampico,  $9  to  $10. 


and  a  fair  allowance  for  the  expenses  of  doing 
business  under  conditions  prevailing  in  each  lo¬ 
cality.” 


Amsterdam,  September  11. — Germany  has 
stopped  her  export  of  coal  to  Holland.  No 
coal  trains  have  arrived  here  since  Saturday, 
and  the  supply  available  in  this  country  is  so 
small  that  the  sudden  stoppage  is  making  itself 
severely  felt  already. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  Germany 
is  employing  this  method  with  a  view  to  ex¬ 
erting  pressure  in  order  to  induce  Holland  to 
fall  in  with  the  German  desire  to  raise  a  loan 
here.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Germany  put 
similar  pressure  on  Switzerland  a  short  time 
ago.  A  German  financial  syndicate  has  been 
in  Holland  for  some  time  endeavoring  to  raise 
money.  So  far  its  efforts  have  been  in  vain. 


N.  Y.  State  Coal  Merchants 

The  annual  convention  of  the  New  York  State 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  was  opened 
at  the  Hotel  Statler  in  Buffalo,  Thursday,  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  at  2  o’clock.  The  convention  is  to  last 
three  days  and  the  important  feature  for  Saturday 
was  the  scheduled  address  by  Ex-Governor  John 
Franklin  Fort  of  New  Jersey,  who  is  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Mr.  Fort 
has  been  at  home  indisposed  for  the  past  two 
weeks  and  was  compelled  on  Tuesday  to  cancel 
his  engagement  to  speak  on  Saturday. 

At  the  opening  of  the  convention  the  matter 
of  securing  accurate  information  about  the  cost 
of  doing  business  was  discussed.  The  members 
of  the  association  appreciate  that  they  face  Gov¬ 
ernment  control  and  the  leaders  are  making 
supreme  efforts  to  have  the  members  prepare  de¬ 
tailed  statements  for  the  guidance  of  Govern¬ 
ment  officials. 

Dr.  Garfield  wired  that  he  regrets  not  being 
able  to  attend.  Furthermore,  he  said : 

‘T  desire  to  have  you  assure  members  that  I 
have  already  announced  the  general  plan  by  which 
the  fuel  administration  is  to  regulate  retail  coal 
distribution.  Under  this  plan  all  questions  re¬ 
garding  retail  profits  and  costs  of  doing  business 
will  be  handled  bv  committees.  These  commit¬ 
tees  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  pro¬ 
ducers  of  coal.  If  these  committees  do  their 
duty  and  they  have  your  co-operation  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  especially  the  small  consumer  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  reasonable  win¬ 
ter’s  supnly  at  prices  based  on  the  President’s 
prices.  I  ask  your  heartiest  co-operation  with 
me  and  with  the  local  committees.  I  also  ask 
you  to  use  every  effort  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
coal.  Every  ton  saved  takes  the  place  of  a  ton 
mined.  We  are  at  war  and  every  one  must  be 
contented  vv'th  a  reasonable  profit.  We  must  have 
enough  coal  for  the  winter  needs.  In  order  to 
get  reasonable  but  not  exorbitant  profits,  I  shall 
use  my  best  efforts  to  see  that  retail  margins  are 
fixed  which  will  give  local  dealers  a  fair  profit 


The  Coke  Status 

Pittsburgh,  September  12. — There  are  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  market  price  of  spot  coke  from  day  tp 
day,  but  they  have  lost  their  interest,  to  both  buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers.  The  general  average  thus  far 
this  month  is  about  the  same  as  the  average  dur¬ 
ing  August,  though  all  these  prices  are  much 
higher  than  average  prices  obtaining  in  previous 
months.  The  August  average  as  computed  for 
this  report  a  week  ago,  was  $13.42.  It  has  devel¬ 
oped  that  one  contract  at  least  was  settled  on  the 
basis  of  $13. .50  for  August,  and  others  were  prob- 
ablv  settled  on  much  the  same  basis. 

Thus  far,  no  contracts  for  furnace  coke  for 
next  year  are  reported  closed.  The  market  is 
close  on  the  various  ratio  propositions  made  the 
coke  operators  in  the  past  few  davs,  but  in  some 
cases  the  negotiations  are  reaching  ahead  and 
business  will  in  all  probability  result.  Some  of 
the  neeotiations  are  for  the  first  half  of  next 
year  while  others  are  for  the  whole  year. 

There  is  no  authentic  news  from  Washington 
as  to  the  government’s  probable  course  in  the 
matter  of  fixing  prices  on  coke  for  the  general 
trade,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  coal.  While 
this  action  has  been  expected  for  some  time  oast 
it  is  realiv  far  from  certain  that  it  will  be  taken. 
There  is  the  awkward  feature  that  for  a  relation 
with  the  $2  coal  price  the  coke  orice  should  he 
low,  whereas  for  relation  with  $50  pig  iron  the 
orice  .should  he  high.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Navy  Department  recently  allotted  to  Connells- 
ville  and  West  Vireinia  coke  operators  orders 
aggregating  about  1.000  tons  of  heating  coke  and 
15,000  tons  of  foundry  coke,  for  use  of  the  na\w 
yards,  at  $3  for  the  heating  coke  and  $3.50  for 
the  foundry.  Operators  considered  these  prices 
altogether  too  low  but  as  the  tonnages  involved 
are  inconsequential  the  orders  will  be  filled  with¬ 
out  any  words. — ConnellsviUe  Courier. 


Charles  B.  Lovatt  Dead 

diaries  B.  Lovatt.  auditor  and  director  of 
Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia, 
died  at  his  home  at  Cynwyd.  a  suburb  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  late  Sunday  night.  Mr.  Lovatt  had  been 
ill  for  some  time  with  chronic  bronchitis  and  his 
death  resulted  from  his  exhausted  condition 
which  followed  a  long  attack  of  this  illness. 

Mr.  Lovatt  was  forty-two  years  of  age.  He 
is  survived  by  a  wife.  Practically  his  entire 
business  life  was  spent  with  the  corporation  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  He  began  in  an  humble 
capacity  with  the  old  firm  of  Castner  &  Curran, 
and  soon  became  one  of  their  most  responsible 
employes.  His  advancement  was  steadv  and 
rapid,  and  due  to  his  very  strong  personality,  he 
enjoyed  the  hearty  esteem  of  everyone  who  did 
business  with  his  company,  customer  and  operator 
alike. 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc.,  sustain  a  very 
serious  loss  in  his  death.  His  numerous  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  corporation  fully  appreciate  what 
a  strong  comrade  and  helpmeet  thev  had  in  him. 

Funeral  services  will  he  held  this  Thursday 
afternoon. 


Senator  Pomerene  Misstates  Coal  Situation 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  11. —  {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Senator  Atlee  Pomerene  appar¬ 
ently  got  his  facts  twisted  a  little  in  an  interview 
which  was  published  in  some  of  the  papers  yes¬ 
terday;  at  least,  so  far  as  Ohio  is  concerned.  He 
asserted  that  the  story  of  a  shortage  at  industrial 
plants  and  difficulty  in  securing  coal  at  various 
points  was  made  out  of  whole  cloth  by  the 
operators  in  order  to  bolster  up  their  stand 
against  the  prices  that  were  fixed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  city  of  Cleveland  sent 
a  representative  to  W  ashington  to  make  some 
arrangement  through  which  the  municipal  light 
plant  and  other  public  utilities  could  get  coal  to 
keep  them  in  operation.  At  that  time  it  was 
stated  that  some  of  them  were  on  the  verge  of 
closing  down  because  all  the  coal  was  being 
shipped  to  upper  lake  points.  On  his  return  it 
was  stated  that  satisfactory  arrangements  had 
been  made. 

Within  the  past  day  or  two  the  newspapers 
have  had  items  from  Columbus  to  the  effect  that 


Attorney  General  McGhee  is  preparing  to  take 
some  step  to  insure  supplies  of  coal  for  public 
utilities  and  industrial  concerns,  as  some  of  them 
are  running  from  hand  to  mouth  and  liable  to 
be  closed  down  at  any  time.  This  don’t  look 
much  like  the  story  was  invented  by  operators  or 
by  any  one  else.  It  has  the  earmarks  of  fact. 

Today  the  buyer  for  a  very  large  plant  said 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  secure  coal.  He  has 
succeeded  so  far  in  keeping  his  plant  supplied, 
but  it  has  been  a  task  to  do  so. 

Alany  coal  men  here  fail  to  see  any  possibility 
of  improvement  after  the  close  of  navigation. 
Every  effort  is  being  exerted  to  send  coal  to  the 
upper  lakes  and  there  has  been  no  opportunit}' 
to  furnish  consumers  with  anything  for  storage. 
The  capacity  of  the  railroads  for  carrying  coal 
will  be  reduced  by  bad  weather,  the  cars  will  be 
scattered  by  domestic  demand  and  it  looks  as  if 
manufacturers  would  be  compelled  to  go  on  with¬ 
out  any  assurance  of  fuel,  except  what  they  can 
have  delivered  from  day  to  day,  as  they  have 
been  doing  for  the  past  several  weeks. 
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General  Review 

With  Production  Short  in  All  Districts  Buy¬ 
ers  Are  Struggling  to  Get  Preferential 
Coal  Shipments 

This  week  over  half  the  production  of  Illinois 
was  shut  off  by  labor  difficulties.  Alabama  was 
threatened  by  a  mine  strike.  About  half  of  the 
eastern  Kentucky  production  was  wiped  out  by 
a  strike.  Labor  difficulties  were  more  or  less  gen¬ 
eral  in  all  the  major  producing  fields,  meaning 
those  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

In  the  east  the  railroads  are  running  short  of 
cars  because  the  lines  are  congested  and  coal  is 
moving  more  slowly  than  at  any  time  since  mid¬ 
winter  eight  months  ago.  The  movement  in  fact 
is  as  slow  as  at  any  time  of  record. 

At  the  same  time  steam  consumption  is  ex¬ 
panding  or  wants  to  expand  just  when  the  house¬ 
holders  are  coming  into  the  market.  The  demand 
for  coal  is  overwhelming  at  the  very  moment 
when  production  is  recording  its  sharpest  de¬ 
clines  for  the  reasons  given. 

The  result  is  that  those  who  cannot  get  ship¬ 
ments  regularly  and  easily  are  securing  relief 
through  the  priority  board  or  through  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field’s  office.  The  troubles  of  the  trade  have  been 
transferred  from  the  local  coal  offices  to  two 
offices  in  Washington  and  it  is  now  becoming  a 
struggle  between  sections  to  get  coal  for  themselves 
in  competition  with  all  districts  by  securing  the 
aid  of  the  priority  shipment  board.  This  scram¬ 
ble  in  some  respects  is  undignified  and  is  giving 
Washington  a  new  opinion  of  the  selfishness  of 
coal  users. 

Through  all  of  this  strife  and  contention  the 
fact  stands  out  that  the  nation  is  in  the  grip  of 
a  fuel  famine,  before  effective  consumption  by 
householders  is  really  started  and  before  the 
grain  movement  is  really  taxing  the  railroads  to 
capacity.  What  will  develop  when  both  things 
are  in  full  swing  is  something  which  is  not  pleas¬ 
ant  to  contemplate. 


Chicago  Market 

A  Fuel  Famine  Exists  and  Only  Reserva¬ 
tions  by  Operators  Will  Save  the  House¬ 
holders  From  Serious  Suffering 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond/ 
Chicago,  September  13,  1917. 

There  is  a  sharp  contrast  in  the  market  today 
between  the  present  situation  and  that  of  a  year 
ago.  Then  Chicago  had  a  few  days  of  cold 
weather  and  premonitions  of  a  coming  coal  short¬ 
age,  because  supplies  promised  to  be  inadequate. 
Today,  with  consumption  as  low  as  it  is  likely  to 
be  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  there  is  an 
actual  coal  famine  with  the  householders  and 
steam  plants  on  enforced  short  rations.  To  say 
that  the  situation  is  extremely  dangerous  is  a 
mild  form  of  expressing  the  present  situation. 

In  detail,  eastern  coal  is  not  coming  through. 
As  we  have  told  before,  the  railroads  are  con¬ 
gested,  car  movements  are  restricted  and  labor 
troubles  in  certain  parts  of  the  field  are  cutting 
down  output.  Until  a  'month  ago  the  eastern 
operators  could  fill  contracts  and  supply  a  little 
coal  for  the  spot  market.  Today  they  are  not 
filling  contracts.  Free  coal  is  practically  un¬ 
known.  In  a  major  sense,  Pocahontas,  eastern 
Kentucky,  high  volatile  West  Virginia  coal  and 
Hocking  are  off  the  market  as  far  as  free  coal  is 
concerned.  Exceptions  to  this  sweeping  rule  are 
confined  to  a  few  straggling  cars  which  find  their 
way  in  occasionally  after  being  on  the  road  from 
a  month  to  six  weeks.  Preferred  buyers  like 
public  institutions,  public  utilities  and  the  like, 
have  coal  shipped  to  them  from  the  mines,  but  the 
railroads  cannot  transport  it  in  anything  like  rea¬ 
sonable  timb.  The  situation  in  that  respect  is 
worse  today  than  it  was  at  the  worst  time  last 
year.  The  price  question  is  settled,  but  the  sup¬ 
ply  question  remains  as  vital  as  ever. 

In  the  matter  of  anthracite  reports  vary.  Some 
companies  say  they  have  moved  more  coal,  others 
say  they  have  moved  less.  The  final  decision, 
however,  rests  with  the  status  of  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer.  It  is  the  rule  without  exception  that  the 
householder  who  tried  to  buy  coal  in  April  and 
May  are  still  waiting  for  deliveries.  Buyers  who 
want  to  put  in  a  winter  supply  are  getting  a  half 
ton  to  a  ton.  Those  who  get  coal  within  six 
weeks  after  it  is  ordered  are  considered  for¬ 
tunate. 

In  the  western  market  the  situation  is  best  told 
in  this  way:  Eastern  buyers  are  in  the  western 
market  trying  to  buy  any  kind  of  coal.  Users  of 
screenings  are  trying  to  buy  prepared  coal,  in- 
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tending  to  crush  it.  There  was  on  the  market  on 
Wednesday  an  order  from  one  concern  for  500,000 
tons  of  screenings  and  no  one  had  a  single  car 
to  sell.  In  fact,  one  shipper  canvassed  every 
wholesaler  in  the  city  for  an  entire  day  and  was 
unable  to  find  a  single  car.  Manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  are  resorting  to  every  subterfuge  to  get 
coal  but  without  success.  It  is  apparent  now  that 
the  steam  trade  would  take  the  entire  output  of 
the  mines  and  that  only  the  voluntary  act  of  the 
operators  in  reserving  a  certain  amount  of  coal 
for  the  domestic  market  is  safe-guarding  the  pub¬ 
lic  against  an  absolute  lack  of  house  coal. 

The  situation  has  been  made  infinitely  worse 
by  strikes  all  over  the  state  of  Illinois  this  week. 
The  day  workers  in  the  Springfield  district  quit 
on  Monday,  demanding  first  the  restoration  of 
the  right  of  free  speech.  After  that  they  insisted 
on  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  a  dollar  a  day 
in  pay  and  supplemented  that  demand  later  by 
another  which  said  that  to  load  three  cars  should 
be  considered  a  day’s  work. 

In  southern  Illinois  the  miners  quit  work  in 
groups  and  by  mines,  ostensibly  to  attend  the 
circus  at  one  place  and  to  attend  the  county  fair 
at  another.  While  off  duty  they  decided  to  pro¬ 
long  the  idleness  by  demanding  an  increase  of  a 
dollar  a  day  for  the  day  workers.  Production, 
therefore,  has  been  curtailed  sharply  and  the 


News  Local 

C.  S.  Dodge,  of  C.  S.  Dodge  &  Son,  retailers 
at  Monroe,  Wis.,  was  in  town  Tuesday  last. 

C.  O.  Johnson,  of  Westby,  Wis.,  was  a  caller 
on  the  Chicago  coal  trade  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week. 

D.  W.  Buchanan,  of  the  Old  Ben  Corporation, 
spent  a  part  of  this  week  at  the  mines  in  south¬ 
ern  Illinois. 

Warren  Jones  of  the  Crown  Coal  Company, 
1205  Old  Colony  building,  has  been  in  William¬ 
son,  W.  Va.,  looking  for  coal  and  mines. 

“Jack”  Peabody  left  on  Thursday  of  this  week 
for  Buffalo,  where  he  will  have  a  visit  with  his 
father,  F.  S.  Peabody,  who  has  gone  to  Buffalo  to 
address  the  retail  convention. 

Wm.  Dowdal,  manager  and  secretary  of  the 
DeKalb  Fuel  &  Mercantile  Company,  and  Frank 
Mosher,  of  the  firm  of  Mosher  &  Embree,  both  of 
DeKalb,  III,  were  recent  Chicago  visitors. 

“Uncle  Dan”  Howard,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Central  Fairmont  Coal  Co.,  and 
the  Fairmont  Big  Vein  Coal  Company,  was  paying 
his  respects  to  the  local  trade  during  the  week. 

James  E.  Rend  of  the  James  E.  Rend  Coal 
Company  returned  this  week  from  a  vacation  trip 
of  several  weeks  in  Michigan.  His  principal  con¬ 
cern  seemed  to  be  that  the  peach  crop  of  Michigan 
is'  a  failure. 

Paul  Cosgrove,  vice-president  of  Cosgrove  & 
Co.,  returned  early  in  the  week  from  a  trip  to 
Johnstown,  where  the  company  has  interests.  Mr. 
Cosgrove  reports  that  the  coal  shortage  is  being 
felt  by  large  consumers  in  that  section. 

A.  J.  McDonald,  a  coal  salesman  who  has  been 
traveling  Michigan  for  eastern  concerns,  is  spend¬ 
ing  several  weeks  in  Chicago  visiting  friends.  He 
says  that  today  the  jobber  has  about  as  much 
use  for  a  salesman  in  Michigan  as  a  dog  has  for 
two  tails. 

Milton  E.  Robinson  and  C.  W.  Jackson  went 
to  Washington  on  Wednesday  of  this  week  to 
represent  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchant’s  Associa¬ 
tion  in  an  effort  to  confer  with  Dr.  Garfield 
to  ask  him  what  the  fuel  administration  wants 
in  the  way  of  information  from  the  coal  men  of 
Chicago. 

The  Rutledge  &  Taylor  Coal  Company  has  just 
completed  the  installation  of  a  mammoth  Link- 
Belt  coal  crusher  at  their  Livingston  mine.  This 
crusher,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  has  a  capacity  of  500  tons  an  hour  and  will 
crush  one  and  one-half  inch  to  eight  inch  coal,  thus 
enabling  the  company  to  convert  the  entire  output 
of  the  Livingston  mine  into  screenings  if  so 
desired. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  the  W.  G.  N.  (World’s 
Greatest  [kjNocker)  and,  incidentally,  the  world’s 
hardest  loser,  misrepresents  things,  as  usual.  In 
the  saffron-hued  columns  of  The  Tribune  the  re¬ 
porter  quotes  President  Romanski  as  saying  that 
the  Coal  Exchange  is  preparing  to  fight  the  coal 
operators,  who,  according  to  The  Tribune,  are 
forming  new  selling  companies  through  which  to 
job  their  own  coal.  The  Tribune  knows  that  Mr. 
Romanski  made  no  statement  to  this  effect,  and 


result  is  that  a  supply  of  cars  which  normally 
would  be  insufficient,  now  is  really  over-abundant. 
It  doesn’t  take  a  great  many  cars  to  overstock 
mines  that  are  closed  down  by  strike.  What  the 
car  supply  would  be  if  the  mines  were  in  opera¬ 
tion  is  another  question. 

The  President’s  prices  on  coals  normally  sold 
in  Chicago  are  as  follows: 


F.  O.  B. 

F.  0.  B. 

Southern  Illinois  Field — 

Mines. 

Chicago. 

Prepared  sizes  . 

. $2,20 

$3.30 

Mine  run . 

.  1.95 

3.06 

Screenings  . 

2.80 

Central  Illinois  Field — 

Prepared  sizes . 

.  2.20 

3.06 

Mine  run . 

2.81 

Screenings  . 

2.66 

Clinton,  Ind.,  Field — 

Prepared  sizes . 

. 2.20 

3.17 

Mine  run . 

.  1.95 

2.92 

Screenings  . 

.  1.70 

2.67 

Sullivan  and  Linton  Field — 

Prepared  sizes . 

3.27 

Mine  run . 

3.02 

Screenings  . 

2.77 

Hocking — 

Prepared  sizes . 

.  2.60 

4.40 

Kanawha — 

Prepared  sizes . 

4.30 

Smokeless — 

Mine  run . 

4.35 

Prepared  sizes . 

4.60 

Eastern  Kentucky — 

Prepared  sizes . 

.  2.20 

4.25 

to  Chicago 

if  they  will  look  in  their  correspondence  hies  they 
will  find  confirmation  of  this  statement. 

1.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  has 
been  busy  for  three  months  gathering  facts  about 
the  retail  business  of  these  two  states  to  present 
them  to  the  Government.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  compiling  this  data  when  word  was  received 
from  the  Federal  Government  that  such  informa¬ 
tion  was  not  desired  because  the  Government  has 
other  ways  of  getting  information  about  coal 
than  from  coal  people.  Maybe  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  going  to  guess  at  the  retailers’ 
price  in  the  same  way  that  it  did  the  operators’ 
cost.  Some  wag  of  a  coal  man  has  dubbed  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  as  the  “Guessing 
Commission.”  Perhaps  that  name  will  stick. 

One  operator  this  week  completed  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  a  statement  of  his  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  He  found  that  the  labor  cost  alone  is  al¬ 
ready  considerably  over  one  dollar  a  ton  and 
with  other  actual  costs  figures  the  total  up  to 
$1.50,  which  is  exclusive  of  any  depreciation  or 
depletion  charges,  any  cost  of  making  sales,  any 
cost  of  administration  and,  of  course,  has  no  rela¬ 
tion  whatever  to  insurance,  taxes,  interest  on  in¬ 
vestment,  contingent  funds  or  profits.  If  these 
items  are  included,  the  actual  cost  will  be  around 
$1.95  a  ton.  In  addition  to  that  this  operator 
still  has  to  meet  the  extraordinary  war  taxes  and 
he  has  to  do  this  on  the  average  selling  price 
under  the  President’s  plan  of  $1.95.  That  is  to 
say,  this  operator  will  have  to  run  his  mines 
for  nothing  and  in  addition  pay  the  war  taxes 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
indirect  taxation,  only  in  this  case  it  isn’t  paid  by 
the  consumer. 

The  Illinois  Council  of  Defense  telegraphed  to 
Dr.  Garfield  this  week  suggesting  that  they  would 
like  to  have  a  word  to  say  about  the  appointment 
of  the  coal  administrator  from  Illinois.  He 
seems  to  have  wired  back  to  them  to  make  a 
recommendation.  They  did  so  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Springfield  on  Wednesday,  but  said  that  they 
would  let  the  coal  administrator  make  the  an¬ 
nouncement.  The  report  is,  though,  that  the 
State  Council  recommended  Levy  Mayer.  Upon 
hearing  this  the  coal  men  of  Illinois  shouted  with 
joy.  They  consider  Herr  Mayer  eminently  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  job,  since  he  lives  up  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  specifications.  He  has  an  office  and  money 
enough  to  pay  his  own  expenses.  He  has  no 
connection  with  coal  trade,  is  an  enemy  of  the 
operators  and  knows  nothing  about  coal.  He 
is  considered,  therefore,  in  the  present  mood  of 
Washington,  to  be  an  ideal  man  for  the  Illinois 
job.  When  the  subject  was  being  discussed  a  sug¬ 
gestion  came  from  another  source  that  the  Single 
Tax  League  of  Chicago  might  have  something 
to  say  about  the  appointment  of  the  coal  adminis¬ 
trator  since  the  single  taxers  seem  to  be  running 
the  coal  business.  This  brought  forward  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Max  Rutter  would  probably  be  Dr. 
Garfield’s  choice.  There  was  at  one  time  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Judge  Carter,  but  he  was  ruled  out 
because  he  is  a  man  of  conservative  thought 
and  is  supposed  to  know  something  about  the 
coal  business  because  he  investigated  it  for  five 
days. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 

Steel  Mills  Are  in  Danger  of  Being  Forced 
to  Close  for  Lack  of  Coal  When  the 
H onsch older  Is  Still  Out  of  the  Market 

Office  of  'I'liE  J5i.ack  Diamond, 

1503  Oliver  Building, 
rirrsDUKon,  Ta.,  Septemher  12, 

The  iiiiscttlement  in  tlie  market  the  i)ast  two 
weeks  has  created  widespread  anxiety  in  business, 
hut  tlie  jjuhlic  is  not  yet  awake  to  the  fact  that 
with  the  demand  cold  weather  will  create,  there 
is  still  more  serious  trouble  to  come.  I^ocally 
danger  of  shutdowns  in  steel  and  iron  industries 
is  growing,  while  in  near  places  stoppages  are 
already  effective.  At  Washington,  Pennsylvania, 
1,500  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment  last 
week  as  a  result  of  the  Tyler  Tube  &  Pipe  Com¬ 
pany  closing  its  plant  because  of  a  coal  shortage. 
Unless  coal  shii)ments  are  made  within  the  next 
week  it  is  feared  that  many  other  plants  will 
close  there,  and  Washington  County  is  one  of  the 
largest  coal  producing  counties  in  the  state. 

From  V’oungstown,  Ohio,  comes  the  report  that 
operation  of  all  steel  mills  there  is  curtailed  be¬ 
cause  of  fuel  shortage.  In  some  cases  plants 
are  not  operating  more  than  50  per  cent  capacity. 
There  is  practically  no  coal  for  retail  distribution 
there,  and  many  persons  suffered  the  past  few 
days  because  of  inability  to  obtain  fuel. 

At  the  offices  of  one  of  our  large  producers, 
the  writer  was  shown  letters  from  Akron,  Ohio, 
New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  dozen  other 
manufacturing  towns  near  Pittsburgh,  practically 
begging  for  coal  to  keep  the  wheels  of  industry 
moving  and  supply  retail  demand.  Needless  to 
say,  these  requests  could  not  be  met,  and  yet  the 
same  company  was  feeling  unusually  good  over 
the  fact  that  their  car  supply  yesterday  and  Mon¬ 
day  was  somewhat  better,  and  enabled  them  to 
get  out  reasonable  shipments  on  contracts  that 
were  urgent,  and  demanding  every  ton  they  could 
get.  There  is  practically  no  coal  selling  at  the 
government  maximum  price  of  $2.00,  but  an  in¬ 
sistent  and  growinn^  demand  for  spot  coal  main¬ 
tains  with  the  industries,  while  the  factor  of  pri¬ 
vate  consumption  is  just  entering  the  field.  In 
this  connection  the  retailer,  and  the  private  con¬ 
sumer  are  in  as  much  trouble  as  is  the  producer 
and  the  manufacturer.  The  supply,  the  delivery, 
the  price,  all  being  among  the  unsettled  problems 
that  are  still  up  in  the  air. 

The  following  report  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Products  Association  for  the  week  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  1st  shows  the  situation  as  it  exists  with 
the  members  of  this  organization. 

REPORT 

Total  Rail  River 

Present  weekly  capacity, ..  .657,270  660,424  96,846 

Tonnage  produced  . 506,625  420,718  85,907 

Per  cent  of  present  capacity 


and  authorized  executed,  under  which  a  materi¬ 
ally  better  average  price  would  be  secured  by  the 
coal  company. 

Headed  by  Thomas  J.  brands,  of  Wilsonburg, 
W.  Va.,  a  delegation  of  small  coal  rqjcrators  of 
the  Clarksburg  district  went  to  W^ashington  this 
week  to  endeavor  to  have  President  Wilson  alter 
his  coal  ))rice  fixing  order  so  as  to  make  the  price 
of  $2  a  ton  for  West  Virginia  coal  apply  to  coal 
at  the  mine  mouth  instead  of  in  railroad  cars. 
Such  a  change  in  the  order  will  prevent  the 
ruination  of  the  small  mining  industries,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  b'rancis  and  his  associates. 


produced  . 

77.1 

75.1 

88.7 

TONNAGE  REPORTED  LOST 

e - I'otal - 

^  , - Kail - 

N  /—River— N 

Cause — • 

Tons 

Pet. 

Tons 

Pet. 

Tons 

Pet. 

Car  shortage . 

.*84,684 

12.9 

84,684 

15.1 

Rlocked  loads . 

.  2,905 

0.4 

2,905 

0.5 

Labor  shortage . 

.  41,280 

6.3 

34,262 

6.1 

7,oi8 

7.2 

Strike  . 

.  2,600 

0.4 

2,158 

0.4 

442 

0.5 

Mechanical  troubles. 

,  16,697 

2.5 

13,859 

2.5 

2,838 

2.9 

Other  causes  . 

.  4,001 

0.0 

3,321 

0.6 

680 

0.7 

Total  . 

,152,167 

23.1 

141,189 

25.2 

10,978 

11.3 

*In  addition  33,490  tons  of  coal  were  run  in  the  river 
because  of  lack  of  cars. 

The  price  of  coke  still  fluctuates  between  $9.00 
for  off  grades  of  furnace  coke,  to  Standard  at 
.$12.50  to  $13.00  per  ton,  and  foundry  at  $13.50 
to  $14.00.  Although  the  government  has  fixed  the 
price  of  $2  for  coal,  no  price  has  been  fixed  for 
coke,  and  the  curious  spectacle  results  of  $2  coal 
and  $13  coke.  The  disparity  is  sufficient  to  lure 
coal  owners  to  convert  their  coal  into  coke,  but, 
of  course,  this  is  only  a  temporary  situation. 

The  government  will  fix  a  price  for  coke  which 
will  correspond  to  the  price  named  for  coal, 
whatever  that  price  may  ultimately  be.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  coke  continues  strong  and  the  supply 
inadequate,  though  the  car  situation  improved 
somewhat  the  past  week. 

Pittsburgh  News  Items 

The  Indian  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Company  of 
Somerset  has  just  purchased  161  acres  of  coal 
in  Donegal  Township,  Westmoreland  County,  for 
$5,657.25. 

-Application  will  be  made  by  D.  B.  Zimmerman, 
John  C.  Rrydon  and  Ralph  S.  Zimmerman  for  a 
charter  for  the  I.istie  Coal  Company,  Somerset, 
Pennsylvania. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  a  revised  contract  with 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  effective  on 
and  after  February  15,  1917,  had  been  approved 


Cleveland  Trade 

Ci.EVELA.M),  Ohio,  September  13. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.') — Coal  from  the  eastern  Ohio  and 
Penn.sylvania  fields  is  now  moving  to  upper  lake 
points  at  a  steady  gait.  Shipments  so  far  this 
week  have  been  equal  to  those  of  the  most  active 
seasons  for  a  like  period  and  Commissioner  F.  C. 
Baird  of  the  Lake  Erie  Bituminous  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  believes  that,  with  the  present  movement, 
the  amount  will  reach  20,()()0,0()0  tons  from  all  lake 
ports,  which  is  the  tonnage  estimated  as  the  re- 
(luirement  for  that  section  until  the  opening  of 
navigation  next  spring. 

Railroads  are  furnishing  cars  in  satisfactory 
number  for  the  lake  coal  and  vessel  men  are 
seeing  that  there  is  no  lack  of  capacity  for  prompt 
loading  at  this  end  of  the  line.  They  seem 
to  be  getting  prompt  dispatch  at  the  upper 
lake  docks  and  for  some  time  there  have 
been  no  material  delays  in  their  move¬ 
ments  from  any  cause.  If  the  figure  fixed 
for  the  Northwest  is  reached  it  \yill  make  1917 
the  banner  lake  shipping  year,  in  spite  of  the 
drawbacks  earlier  in  the  season. 

However,  commercial  and  industrial  business 
is  suffering  acutely  on  account  of  the  orders  to 
use  all  cars  for  carrying  lake  coal.  Complaints 
have  been  heard  on  all  sides  and  every  official 
who  has  any  authority  at  all  is  receiving  appeals 
to  use  his  influence  to  secure  relief.  The  other 
day  the  Lake  Shore  Electric  Railway  Company  of 
this  city  telegraphed  the  State  Public  Utilities 
Commission  that  it  would  be  compelled  to  sus¬ 
pend  operations  if  it  did  not  receive  a  supply  of 
coal  immediately.  The  commission  instructed  the 
company  which  had  been  furnishing  the  road  coal 
to  divert  shipments  from  the  lake  to  relieve  the 
situation.  Besides  operating  an  electric  road  be¬ 
tween  Cleveland  and  Toledo  this  company  fur¬ 
nishes  light  and  power  to  a  number  of  towns 
along  its  line. 

Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  here  as 
to  whether  brokers’  contracts,  made  before  the 
last  prices  were  announced  by  the  President,  may 
stand  under  the  law  governing  this  matter.  Where, 
for  instance,  a  jobber  or  broker  contracted  for  the 
output  of  a  mine  at  $2.50,  to  be  taken  as  the  mine 
produces  it,  some  contend  that  he  has  the  right 
to  sell  this  coal  at  $2.50  plus  his  commission  of 
fifteen  cents.  Others  hold  that  all  jobbers  could 
have  sold  all  the  coal  they  had  under  contract  at 
the  higher  prices  within  the  period  after  notice 
was  given  that  new  prices  would  be  made,  and 
could  thus  have  been  free  of  such  liabilities.  These 
men  say  that  brokers  have  no  more  right  to  sell 
their  coal  above  the  fixed  prices  than  operators 
who  have  purchased  high-priced  coal  lands  and 
find  difficulty  in  selling  at  a  profit  under  those 
prices. 

Some  of  the  large  producers  here  were  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  contracted  the  larger  part  of 
their  output  early  in  the  season  and  at  the  present 
time  have  little  coal  that  can  be  sold  for  other 
purposes.  This  and  the  fact  that  but  few  in¬ 
dustrial  contracts  were  made  at  any  time  this  year 
partially  accounts  for  the  shortage  existing  in 
that  part  of  the  trade  at  the  present  time.  The 
industrial  business  has  fallen  largely  to  jobbers 
and  they  are  unable  to  secure  a  sufficient  amount 
to  take  care  of  it. 

The  R.  A.  &  W.  M.  Williamson  Company  re¬ 
port  the  following  receipts  at  Lake  Michigan 
ports  from  the  opening  of  the  season  to  Septem¬ 
ber  1st: 

Anthracite  Bituminous 

1917  . 566,673  1,863,325 

1916  . 702,094  2,129,325 

Apparently  the  operators  expect  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  care  of  the  demands  of  the  miners 
for  higher  wages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  entering  negotiations  with  the  men  on 
this  point  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  opera¬ 
tors  with  their  freedom  to  change  prices.  With 
the  margins  confined  to  present  figures,  they  feel 
that  they  could  not  safely  venture  upon  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  miners  or  do  anything  that  would 
jeopardize  their  safety  in  a  financial  way.  There¬ 
fore  they  feel  that  any  increase  in  the  mining 
scale  would  have  to  be  made  and  approved  by 
those  who  have  the  fixing  of  prices  in  hand. 


Indianapolis  Trade 

I.N'DiANAi'OLis,  I.ND.,  September  13. — (Special 
Correspondence.) — The  coal  market  in  Indiana 
remains  in  a  chaotic  condition.  Domestic  con¬ 
sumers  are  withholding  their  orders  and  the 
retailers  hardly  know  %vhich  way  to  turn.  The 
uncertainty  regarding  prices  is  not  helping 
either  side.  Many  of  the  retailers  have  a  large 
amount  of  domestic  coal  on  hand,  but  it  is 
not  selling  in  spite  of  the  warnings  that  a 
fuel  famine  is  probable.  The  frosty  atmos¬ 
phere  this  week  has  stimulated  domestic  buy¬ 
ing  a  little,  but  it  is  far  below  what  it  should 
be  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  demand  for 
steam  coal  continues  strong.  It  is  selling  at 
the  prices  fixed  by  the  federal  government. 
The  railroads  are  furnishing  a  fairly  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  cars.  Some  of  the  larger  cities,  notably 
South  Bend,  report  that  they  have  a  very 
short  supply  of  fuel  on  hand,  and  that  prac¬ 
tically  no  coal  has  been  received  from  West 
Virginia  since  the  government  fixed  the  prices. 
Many  of  the  large  industries  are  going  along 
in  a  from  hand-to-mouth  manner  with  barely 
a  day’s  supply  of  fuel  on  hand  at  a  time.  The 
Indiana  operators,  however,  have* shown  a  very 
friendly  attitude  toward  the  state  government 
by  agreeing  to  furnish  all  of  the  state  institu¬ 
tions  with  coal  at  the  government  prices.  The 
operators  will  pro-rate  the  business  among 
themselves.  This  action  guarantees  the  state 
all  the  coal  it  will  need.  W.  C.  Ball,  of  Terre 
Haute,  has  been  appointed  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the,  state  in  seeing  that  the  coal  is  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  institutions  as  it  is  needed. 

The  Indianapolis  retailers  are  quoting  the 
following  prices: 

Ton 

Indiana  lump  and  nut . $  5.00 

Indiana  mine  run  .  4.60 

Indiana  nut  and  slack .  4.25 

Linton  No.  4  lump . 5.25 

Eastern  nut  and  slack .  5.50 

Paragon  lump  .  5.75 

Brazil  block  .  6.00 

Eranklin  lump  .  6.00 

Kanawha  lump  and  egg .  7.00 

Kentucky  lump  and  egg .  7.00 

Ohio  Hocking  lump .  7.00 

Pokanaw  .  7.00 

Ohio  Jackson  lump .  7.50 

Indianapolis  by-product  coke  (all  sizesj .  8.25 

Pocahontas  nut  and  slack .  6.50 

Pocahontas  mine  run  . •  7.25 

Pocahontas  shoveled  lump  .  7.25 

Pocahontas  forked  lump  .  8.25 

Cannel  lump,  forked .  8.00 

-Anthracite,  grate  .  9.50 

Anthracite,  egg  .  9.50 

Anthracite,  stove  .  9.75 

Anthracite,  chestnut  .  10.00 

Blossburg  smithing  .  8.00 

Coal,  Coke  and  Wood  Extra  Delivery  Charge — Seventy- 
five  cents  a  ton  extra;  ground  floor  or  dumped  into 
cellar;  $1.00  bags  a  ton  extra,  carried  into  cellar;  fifty 
cents  charge  wheelbarrow  a  ton  extra. 

Coal  hauled  from  the  yards  at  fifty  cents  a  ton  less  than 
above  prices.  Cash,  either  on  receipt  of  order  or  time  of 
delivery. 

Detroit  Trade 

Detroit,  Mich.,  September  13. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Virtually  no  free  coal  is  coming 
into  Detroit.  Contracts  absorb  all  the  coal. 

Consumers  of  steam  coal  are  showing  a  fairly 
active  demand  which  the  trade  is  unable  to  satisfy. 
The  point  is  emphasized  that  though  the  price 
has  been  reduced,  the  ^quantity  of  coal  produced 
has  not  been  increased.  Stocks  of  a  considerable 
number  of  these  consumers  are  said  to  be  running 
low,  while  the  outlook  for  renewing  them  is  far 
from  encouraging. 

The  situation  is  such  that  some  steam  coal  users 
would  willingly  pay  prices  higher  than  those  fixed 
by  the  government  could  they  be  able  in  that  way 
to  assure  regularity  of  coal  supply. 

In  the  domestic  trqde  there  is  a  stiffening  de¬ 
mand.  Some  few  retail  dealers  have  a  moderately 
large  stock.  Few  of  the  retailers  are  receiving 
coal  under  contract  and  unless  free  coal  becomes 
more  plentiful,  yard  stocks  are  likely  to  be 
depleted. 

Anthracite  receipts  are  below  normal  require¬ 
ments  and  efforts  of  retail  dealers  to  add  to  their 
stocks  meet  with  no  success.  Consumers  are 
placing  orders,  though  there  seems  to  be  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  hold  back,  in  the  expectation  that  the 
government  regulation  of  retail  prices  will 
cheapen  the  cost  of  fuel  for  consumers.  Reports 
from  interior  towns  of  the  state  are  that  sup¬ 
plies  of  anthracite  are  very  low. 

Meantime  the  volume  of  coal  shipments  being 
handled  over  the  lake  routes  is  steadily  increasing. 
The  prediction  is  now  being  made  that  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  season  will  have  attained  approxi¬ 
mately  29,000,000  tons  before  the  boats  stop  run¬ 
ning,  unless  some  unforeseen  obstacle  checks  the 
movement.  The  Lake  Erie  Coal  Exchange  is 
now  offering  a  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  ton  on  cargoes 
to  ports  on  Lake  Superior  and  seventy-five  cents 
a  ton  to  docks  on  Lake  Michigan. 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

IVith  the  Lakes  Getting  Most  of  the  Coal, 
Local  Buyers  Are  Disappointed  When 
They  Attempt  to  Cover  Their  Needs 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September  13. — {Special 
Correspondence.) — The  situation  in  the  retail  coal 
trade  is  growing  more  and  more  unsatisfactory 
and  uncertain.  The  government  and  the  shyster 
politicians  are  to  blame,  being  responsible  for  the 
long-drawn-out  process  by  which  prices  are  fixed. 

Every  energy  of  the  coal  producers  is  centered 
in  the  lake  business  and  every  ounce  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  headed  that  way. 

Regiments  of  panic-stricken  buyers  are  trooping 
through  the  coal  districts  and  the  offices  of  pro¬ 
ducers  and  wholesale  distributors  trying  to  make 
contract,  buy,  place  orders,  or  to  do  something 
by  which  coal  can  be  restored  to  their  bins  and 
yards.  To  every  overture  the.  answer  is  “noth¬ 
ing  doing.”  A  loose  car  of  coal  is  a  rare  thing. 
For  a  period,  letters  were  used  and  buyers,  with 
the  utmost  nonchalance,  placed  orders  for  prob¬ 
ably  twice  their  requirements  “at  the  President’s 
price.”  They  were  astonished  that  results  were 
not  instantaneously  observed.  Then  they  came 
back  by  telegraph  asking  why  their  orders  were 
not  acknowledged  and  their  coal  shipped  and  on 
the  way.  “We  have  to  have  coal,”  they  wailed. 
Then  the  telephone  was  drafted,  conscripted,  se¬ 
lected,  and  messages  of  supplication  were  re¬ 
ceived.  None  of  these  availed  to  get  a  pound 
of  coal,  every  coal  man  answering  that  he  had 
to  fill  his  contracts  and  would  do  so  before  con¬ 
sidering  any  orders  for  coal  at  any  price.  Then 
the  trail  hitters  got  busy  and  are  now  besieging 
coal  offices  and  mines.  They  are  getting  a  fine 
reception  but  no  •coal. 

A  prominent  coal  man  said  this  week;  “We 
could  take  orders  at  the  limit  placed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  but  we  would  be  bankrupt  in  six  months. 
I  believe  that  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
coal  producers  in  the  country  are  in  the  same 
fix  and  the  other  twenty-five  per  cent  would 
barely  be  even  with  the  market.  With  a  basis  of 
$2.50  for  splint  mine  run,  and  $3  for  smokeless 
mine  run,  there  would  be  an  incentive  to  work,  to 
expend  further  effort  and  cash  in  extending  fa¬ 
cilities  and  trying  to  meet  the  awful  demand. 
The  government  can  confiscate  our  mines  and 
pay  us  damages  therefor,  but  it  will  cost  the  gov¬ 
ernment  as  much  as  it  costs  us,  and  it  will  have 
to  pay  the  difference  in  expenses  and  reap  no 
profit.  The  government  might  as  well  leave  the 
situation  as  it  was,  and  appropriate  money  to  aid 
the  individual  to  pay  his  coal  bill.  That  is  what 
it  amounts  to  anyhow.  They  want  to  confiscate 
values  from  one  man  and  give  them  to  another 
as  a  sop  for  votes  in  the  future.  The  copperheads 
in  Congress  and  the  cabinet  are  doing  as  much  to 
win  the  war  for  Germany  as  the  ‘dough  faces’ 
in  this  country  did  for  the  enemy  in  the  late 
unpleasantness  between  the  North  and  the 
South.” 

Cincinnati  Trade  News 

L.  H.  Stone  of  the  Jewett,  Bigelow  &  Brooks 
offices  of  Cincinnati,  is  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
attending  the  conference  of  coal  men. 

A  delegation  of  the  Kanawha  River  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  visited  the  city,  the  past  week, 
to  enter  their  ideas  about  the  new  proposed  rail¬ 
road  bridge  over  the  Ohio  River  at  Pt.  Pleasant, 
West  Virginia,  into  Ohio.  The  delegation  desires 
that  the  bridge  be  so  constructed  as  to  offer  least 
obstruction  to  coal  fleet  maneuvers  at  that  point. 
It  was  headed  by  Captain  J.  T.  Hatfield. 

The  Cincinnati  city  purchasing  agent,  Ernst 
Von  Bargen,  is  buying  coal  at  $2.15  at  the  mines 
for  the  various  sanitariums  and  the  city  infirmary, 
but  he  is  not  certain  he  can  continue  at  this  price. 
The  total  cost  is  $3.65  at  the  infirmary  and  $3.95 
at  the  sanitarium.  Bids  were  called  for  the  East 
End  pumping  station  and  but  one  response  was 
had,  1,800  tons  being  offered  at  $5.43,  by  the 
Reliance  Coal  &  Coke  Company.  This  is  $2  per 
ton  lower  than  bids  of  a  qionth  ago  but  still 
above  the  government  price,  plus  freight  and 
brokerage.  .The  city  authorities  have  therefore 
joined  the  “Grand  Army  of  Waiters  for  Coal.” 

The  strike  in  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  coal 
fields  of  the  Harlan,  Hazard,  Jellico  and  Appala¬ 
chian  districts  is  far  from  being  settled.  It  is 
likely  the  deadlock  will  continue  many  weeks 
longer,  unless  the  government  interferes.  The 
operators  have  decided  that  they  can  do  no  more 
than  they  have  done.  The  deadlock  affects  from 
ten  to  twenty  thousand  miners  along  the  L.  &  N. 
and  the  Southern  Railways,  many  of  whom  are 
deserting  the  field.  Cincinnati  operators  say  that 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  miners  would  return  to 


the  mines  on  the  terms  offered  by  the  operators 
but  they  are  over-awed  by  the  other  one-third. 

The  Coal  Exchange  of  tlie  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  posted  retail  prices  at  the  chamber, 
cutting  the  recent  high  prices  from  twenty-five 
cents  to  $L2'5  per  ton  in  the  various  grades  of 
coal  sold  in  the  city.  The  cut  of  twenty-five  cents 
was  sustained  by  smokeless  run  of  mine  coal 
which  was  reduced  from  $6.75  to  $6.50,  and  the 
heavier  cut  was  sustained  by  Youghiogheny  nut 
and  slack,  which  was  reduced  from  $5.75  to  $4.50. 
The  prices  posted  follow,  the  first  quotation  in 
each  couple  covering  city  delivery,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  covering  hilltop  or  suburban  delivery : 
Youghiogheny  and  Fairmont  lump,  decreased 
from  $6  and  $6.50  to  $5  and  $6;  same,  nut  and 
slack,  reduced  from  $5.75  and  $6  to  $4.50  and 
$5.75 ;  same,  run  of  mine,  reduced  from  $5.75  and 
$6  to  $5  and  $5.50;  Kanawha  nut  and  slack,  re¬ 
duced  from  $5  and  $5.50  to  $4.50  and  $5.75; 
smokeless  run  of  mine,  reduced  from  $6.75  to 
$6.50;  Kentucky  Block,  from  $6  and  $6.50  to  $5 
and  $6 ;  same,  nut  and  slack,  from  $5.75  and  $6 
to  $4.50  and  $4.75 ;  same,  run  of  mine,  from  $5.75 
and  $6  to  $5  and  $5.50;  coke,  domestic,  from  $17 
and  $18  to  $16.50  and  $17. 

A  number  of  Cincinnati  operators  and  dealers 
■  are  in  attendance  at  the  conference  with  the  War 
Board  and  Dr.  Harry  Garfield  in  Washington  this 
week  in  reference  to  Kentucky  coal  matters,  in 
an  effort  to  have  the  Kentucky  field  included  in 
the  provision  covering  Jellico  coals.  The  coal 
fields  are  of  a  thin  vein  character  and  many  of 
them  cannot  mine  coal  at  the  prices  named  by 
the  government.  The  following  composed  the 
committee :  J.  J.  Christie,  Mossy  Bottom  Coal 
Co. ;  W.  E.  Wells,  Middle  Creek  Coal  Co. ;  C.  E. 
Tuttle,  Guthrie  Coal  Co. ;  Dr.  C.  W.  Evans, 
Colonial  Coal  &  Coke  Co. ;  Woods  Chandler,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  Fluhart  Collieries  Co. ;  Thomas  R. 
Morgan,  Nat’s  Creek  Coal  Co.;  Arthur  Fletcher, 
Consolidation  Coal  Co. ;  C.  L.  Riley,  Salt  Lick 
Coal  Co.;  B.  F.  Vincent,  Cliff  Coal  Co.;  H.  Le- 
Viers,  North  East  Coal  Co. ;  H.  L.  Ayers,  Ayers 
&  Lang,  Detroit;  C.  C.  Stafford,  Torch  Light  Coal 
Co.;  F.  E.  Jones,  Royal  Collieries  Co.;  J.  W. 
Alley,  Prestonburg  Coal  Co.;  C.  A.  Worden, 
Edgewater  Coal  Co. ;  J.  W.  Dykstra,  J.  W.  Dyks- 
tra  &  Co.;  H.  H.  Morris,  West  Virginia  Standard 
Coal  Co.;  Holly  Stover,  Holly  Stover  Coal  Co., 
Chicago ;  and  J.  B.  Francis,  Pikeville,  Ky.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  M.  F.  Barker  of 
Pineville,  Ky.,  and  chairman  of  the  committees 
of  each  district  comprising  the  big  committees, 
and  spokesmen  for  those  districts  were :  Arthur 
Hale  Baltimore;  H.  LeViers,  Paintsville,  Ky. ; 
W.  H.  Wells,  Prestonburg,  Ky. ;  Thomas  R.  Mor¬ 
gan,  Cincinnati;  F.  E.  Jones,  Jackson,  Ohio;  and 
B.  F.  Vincent,  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  No  report  has 
been  received  of  the  results  of  the  conference. 


Duluth  Trade 

Duluth,  September  13. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — There  have  been  no  special  developments 
in  the  market  here  during  the  last  few  days  other 
than  that  a  slight  revision  in  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  on  anthracite  coal  has  been  made  to  bring 
them  in  line  with  the  basis  at  the  mines  recently 
announced  by  the  Government  committee.  New 
wholesale  quotations  f.  o.  b.  docks  are  as  follows : 
Egg,  thirty  cents  off  to  $7.30;  stove  five  cents  off 
to  $7.55 ;  nut,  twenty  cents  off  to  $7.65 ;  pea,  five 
cents  off  to  $6.70,  and  buckwheat  unchanged  at 
$5.75.  Retail  prices  .on  the  Duluth  and  Superior 
markets  are  based  on  a  spread  of  $2  over  the 
wholesale  figures.^  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  in 
the  retail  trade  in  Duluth  teamsters  have  been 
granted  an  advance  of  ten  cents  a  ton  for  making 
deliveries  of  hard  coal  in  certain  districts,  making 
their  remuneration  eighty-five  cents  a  ton.  That 
advance  has  been  passed  on  to  consumers  living 
within  the  territory  affected. 

Only  a  limited  tonnage  of  pea  coal  is  available 
for  delivery  at  the  head  of  the  lakes. 

Operators  are  generally  feeling  better  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  assurance  given  by  the  vessels’  inter¬ 
ests  at  their  recent  conference  at  Cleveland  that 
additional  steamer  tonnage  will  be  furnished  for 
the  coal  trade  from  now  on.  Instructions  have 
been  issued  to  the  captains  of  freighters  that  they 
must  take  on  coal  before  starting  on  their  up 
trips  between  now  and  the  close  of  navigation. 
Since  that  order  was  issued  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week,  two  steamers  that  had  started  upbound 
light  were  turned  back  at  Detroit  to  load  coal. 
Provided  the  steamers  do  not  arrive  at  the  harbor 
here  in  bunches,  the  trade  is  sanguine  of  being 
in  position  to  handle  the  requisite  tonnage  during 
the  next  three  months.  Calculations  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  upset  should  the  boats  be  held  up  unduly 
in  awaiting  their  turns  to  unload  at  the  docks. 

-According  to  the  figures  of  the  United  States 


harbor  engineer’s  office  at  Duluth,  receipts  of  all 
coal  here  during  August  aggregated  1,708,933  tons, 
as  compared  with  1,546,290  tons  during  the  same 
month  last  year.  Aggregate  receipts  for  the  sea¬ 
son  up  to  August  31  are  figured  up  by  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  at  5,138,863  tons,  a  deficiency  of 
446,470  tons  compared  with  up  to  the  same  period 
in  1916.  Dealers  are  sanguine  that  the  showing 
for  the  current  month  will  be  still  more  favorable 
taking  a  line  on  the  extent  of  the  present  move¬ 
ment. 

The  Government  statement  of  receipts  is  as 
follows : 

Soft,  tons  Hard,  tons  Total  tons 

May,  1917 .  709,713  211,442  921,15.5 

May,  1916 . 1,199,682  115,980  1,.11.5,662 

June,  1917 .  953,228  226,143  1,1, '9, 371 

June,  1916 .  883,281  170,469  1,053.7.50 

July,  1917 . 1,116,840  212,664  1,329,504 

July,  1916 . 1,510,580  179,057  1,689,637 

August,  1917 . 1,466,416  242,417  1,708,933 

August,  1916 . 1,372,766  172,524  1,546,290 

Totals,  1917 . 4,246,197  982,666  5,138,863 

Totals,  1916 . 4,966,309  639,030  5,605,339 

A  drop  of  7,911  cars  was  reported  in  coal  ship¬ 
ments  from  Duluth  and  Superior  docks  to  interior 
points  over  this  territory  during  August.  The 
total  came  to  17,177  cars  as  against  25,088  cars 
during  the  same  month  last  year.  The  drop  is 
attributed  by  operators  as  having  been  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  lack  of  hard  coal  on  the  docks 
to  fill  orders  standing  on  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
panies.  The  uncertainty  and  fears  of  lower  quo¬ 
tations  being  announced  as  a  result  of  Govern¬ 
ment  interposition  also  had  an  effect  in  slowing 
down  the  movement.  Shipments  have  shown  im¬ 
provement  since  the  beginning  of  the  month  and 
are  now  comparatively  heavy.  The  railroads  are 
removing  their  supplies  from  the  docks  and  spot¬ 
ting  them  at  distribution  points  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  roads  are  furnishing  ample  cars  for 
the  movement  and  they  are  endeavoring  to  load 
coal  at  the  terminals  in  place  of  being  obliged 
to  draw  rolling  stock  light  to  country  points  for 
grain. 

Coal  shipments  by  cars  from  the  docks  last 
month  in  comparison  with  August,  1916  and  1917, 
were  reported  by  the  Western  Weighing  Bureau 
as  follows : 

„  ,  ,  1917  1916  1915 

Huluth  .  5,484  9,281  5,783 

Superior  . 11,693  15,807  12,292 

Totals  . 17,177  25,088  18,075 


Denver  Trade 

Denver,  September  13. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Adverse  conditions  and  uncertainty  as  to 
the  future  are  ruling  in  this  market  this  week. 
These  conditions  have  resulted  in  curtailing  pro¬ 
duction  and  in  a  slump  in  the  large  volume  of 
business  recorded  for  several  months  past.  There 
is,  however,  no  price  changes  of  consequence, 
except  for  slack. 

Operators  generally  are  marketing  their  product 
at  the  prices  effective  a  month  ago,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  such  prices  are  subject  to  Fed¬ 
eral  revision.  They  are  using  a  very  convenient 
rubber  stamp  for  every  transaction,  each  bill  or 
memorandum  of  sales  carrying  the  following: 
“Price  subject  to  Government  price  when  finally 
made.”  Instead  of  a  flat,  unreserved  compliance 
with  the  Federal  prices,  sales  are  made  as  above, 
and  the  stamped  notation  is  considered  as  mutual 
protection  to  both  'parties  to  the  contract.  A  few 
operators,  the  minority,  however,  are  making 
sales  on  the  Federal  basis  and  using  the  same 
notation  on  contracts.  These  will  be  obliged  to 
collect  instead  of  refund  any  difference. 

Retailers  in  Colorado  territory  are  for  the  most 
part  sending  in  cancellations  now  instead  of  new 
orders.  Consumers,  they  declare,  are  delaying 
purchases  with  the  expectation  of  federal  regula¬ 
tion  which  will  bring  a  greatly  reduced  retail 
price.  The  tonnage  for  the  state  as  a  whole, 
therefore,  is  considerably  reduced.  The  situation 
has  resulted  in  six  or  seven  mines  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  being  temporarily  closed  pending 
future  developments. 

There  is  a  very  long  market  on  slack  at  present, 
all  grades  retailing  in  Denver  at  $1.25  up.  It  is 
predicted  that  October  1st  will  bring  a  lively 
scramble  for  all  grades  of  both  coal  and  slack, 
especially  lignite. 

The  following  prices  are  ruling  for  lignite,  f. 
o.  b.  mines :  For  Denver  delivery,  lump,  $3  to 
$3.50;  mine  run,  $2  to  $2.15;  slack,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 
To  points  outside  of  Denver,  lump,  $3.25  to  $3.75; 
mine  run,  $2  to  $2.15;  slack.  $1.50  to  $1.60.  Un¬ 
marketed  slack  is  being  held  at  mine. 


The  Spring  Valley  Coal  Company,  of  Lin¬ 
ton,  capital  $5,000,  has  incorporated.  The  di¬ 
rectors  are  J.  E.  Turner,  Daniel  Scully,  A.  J. 
Miller,  James  Scully,  Henry  Flack,  E.  J.  Stev¬ 
enson,  Pete  Hardesty. 
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New  York  Trade 

Cold  Snap  Causes  Decided  Increase  in  De¬ 
mand — Bitmninous  Scarcity  Is  Becoming 
Acntc. 

(Office  of  The  Black  Diamond 
New  York,  September  Ki,  1917. 

Both  the  wholesale  and  retail  anthracite 
trade  have  been  benefited  this  week  by  the 
cold  snap  that  came  on  Sunday  night.  The 
demand  for  coal  from  all  sources  is  most 
urgent. 

Production  in  August,  figures  of  shipment 
given  elsewhere,  shows  a  maximum  output. 
However,  it  is  hard  to  find  any  section  that 
will  admit  that  receipts  are  up  to  those  for 
the  same  period  last  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
authoritative  reports  show  that  practically  no 
discrimination  has  been  shown  by  the  principal 
shippers.  However,  during  the  past  several 
weeks  a  number  of  the  companies  have  been 
directed  by  the  Priority  Board  at  Washington 
as  to  the  movement  of  coal,  and  efforts  are 
being  made  to  get  enormous  quantities  west 
before  the  lake  season  is  over. 

The  independent  operators  are  finding  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  all  of  the  coal  that  they  can  mine,  and 
no  one  seems  to  have  any  objection  to  paying 
the  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  advance  that 
they  are  allowed  over  company  prices. 

With  the  colder  weather,  the  demand  for  the 
steam  sizes  grows  stronger.  There  is  a  very 
active  market  this  week  for  No.  1  and  2  buck¬ 
wheat,  and  prices  are  strong.  At  New  York 
harbor  piers  $4.75  to  $5.25  about  covers  the 
range  of  prices  on  No.  1  buckwheat,  with  rice 
coal  selling  at  $3.50  to  $4.  Barley  coal  is  in 
much  better  demand.  The  range  in  tidewater 
quotations  is  from  $2.60  to  $3. 

The  price  on  company  coal,  using  the  lower 
piers  as  a  basis,  for  September  loading,  is  as 
follows:  Broken,  $5.95;  egg,  $5.90;  stove,  $6.15; 
chestnut,  $6.25.  These  are  for  white  ash.  Red 
ash  prices  are  ten  cents  higher,  and  Lykens 
Valley  forty-five  and  fifty  cents  higher.  Coals 
at  the  upper  ports  are  five  cents  per  ton  higher, 
owing  to  difference  in  freight  rates. 

The  Bituminous  Situation 

The  scarcity  of  bituminous  coal  around  New 
York  City  has  become  acute.  Numerous  plants 
are  so  short  of  fuel  they  will  suspend  in  a 
day  or  two  unless  coal  can  be  secured.  A 
public  utility  plant  that  appealed  to  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  brought  a  request  to  a  number  of  New 
York  coal  companies  to  supply  this  plant.  An 
instance  was  given  that  a  plant  using  350  tons 
of  coal  per  day  would  suspend  on  Thursday 
of  this  week,  unless  coal  could  be  secured 
in  the  harbor.  This  company  had  no  coal  in 
transit. 

The  increasing  car  shortage  and  lack  of 
labor  have  kept  operators  increasing  output 
so  they  have  no  free  coal  to  offer.  In  fact, 
many  concerns  have  been  barely  able  to  get 
out  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 

It  is  hard  to  find  a  buyer  who  has  been  able 
to  buy  more  than  one  or  two  cars  of  coal  at 
a  time  at  the  $2  per  net  ton  maximum  price. 
Some  of  the  small  mines  that  had  no  con¬ 
tracts  on  their  books  on  August  23,  have  had 
to  suspend.  Others  will  have  to  do  likewise 
as  soon  as  contracts  are  filled. 

In  New  York  harbor  there  are  so  many 
tramp  steamers  arriving  that  are  not  covered 
by  contracts,  and  their  owners  are  forced  to 
buy  coal  wherever  they  can  find  it.  At  the 
moment  it  is  practically  impossible  to  buy  a 
ton  of  coal  at  any  price  at  any  of  the  New 
York  piers. 

As  indicating  how  serious  the  shortage  of  coal 
is  in  this  territory,  last  week  coal  that  was 
rejected  by  the  pool  at  some  of  the  piers,  was 
bought  by  a  large  manufacturing  interest  and 
shipped  back  into  the  interior.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  numerous  appeals  have  gone  to 
Dr.  Garfield  this  week  from  manufacturing 
concerns  that  face  shut  downs  at  any  moment. 
The  new  maximum  prices  mean  a  schedule 
of  run  of  mine  coal,  net  tons,  as  follows: 

N.  Y.  Harbor  At  Mines 

Pennsylvania  .  $3.65  $2.00 

Maryland  .  3.66  2.00 

West  Virginia  (short  rate) .  3.65  2.00 

West  Virginia  (lon^  rate) .  3.90  2.00 

Brokers*  commission  to  be  added. 

The  Vessel  Situation 

An  important  conference  will  be  held  in  Bos¬ 
ton  on  Tuesday  of  next  week  to  discuss  the 
matter  of  pooling  all  the  coastwise  shipping, 
to  be  under  control  of  the  Federal  Shipping 
Board.  On  top  of  this  comes  the  announce¬ 


ment  from  Secretary  Daniels  that  he  may  com¬ 
mandeer  more  ocean  going  tugs  to  send  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  situation  is  extremely  crit¬ 
ical  for  those  New  England  concerns  that  have 
to  depend  upon  water  borne  coal. 

Sound  e((uipment  is  not  so  busy,  due  to  the 
great  shortage  of  coal  at  the  New  York  piers. 
Kates,  however,  are  unchanged. 

Current  rates  of  freight  are  about  as  follows: 
h'rom  Hampton  Road  to  Boston,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  to  Portland,  $2.50  to  $3;  to  Providence 
and  like  Sound  points,  $2  to  $2.50. 

From  New  York  to  Boston,  $1.75  to  $2;  to 
Portland,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  to  Providence,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  to  New  Bedford,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  to 
New  Haven,  seventy  to  eighty  cents;  to 
Bridgeport,  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  cents. 
Harbor  rates  remain  at  thirty  to  thirty-five 
cents. 

Nezv  York  Trade  Briefs 

J.  D.  Van  Pelt,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  visited 
Washington  on  Thursday. 

E.  J.  Skeele,  of  Skeele  Coal  Company,  90 
West  street,  spent  several  days  in  Buffak) 
this  week. 

J.  Herbert  Millnes,  a  well  known  coal  man 
of  Toronto,  Canada,  was  a  recent  visitor  to 
the  New  York  coal  trade. 

A.  Sidney  Davison,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  spent 
several  days  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  bi¬ 
tuminous  regions  this  week. 

A.  B.  Luce,  of  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  of  No. 
143  Liberty  street,  who  has  been  spending  his 
vacation  at  Kingsville,  Ohio,  is  expected  to 
return  on  Monday. 

John  J.  Gordon,  of  Robert  Gordon  &  Son, 
New  York  retail  dealers,  leaves  on  Friday 
for  a  visit  to  Chicago.  He  goes  to  buy  horses 
to  use  in  their  deliveries. 

W.  F.  Aldenderfer,  northwestern  sales  agent 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Company, 
with  offices  in  Minneapolis,  was  at  the  New 
York  offices  several  days  this  week. 

De  L.  Hendrickson,  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  of  W.  H.  Piper  &  Co.,  left  on 
last  Thursday  on  a  motor  trip  with  Coopers- 
town  as  the  objective  point.  Mr.  Hendrick¬ 
son  will  be  away  for  two  weeks. 

George  S.  Dickinson,  a  son  of  George  E. 
Dickinson,  of  the  executive  forces  of  the  Ber- 
wind-White  Coal  Mining  Company,  has  been 
given-a  commission  as  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Ordnance  Department  of  the  Arrny. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York 
Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  held  a  meeting 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  which  plans  were 
discussed  for  the  holding  of  the  one  day 
tournament  at  a  nearby  golf  link  the  latter 
part  of  September. 

Percy  M.  Thorn,  who  is  well  known  in  the 
New  York  coal  trade,  having  been  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  in  the  wholesale  end,  and  later 
with  a  retail  business  in  Westchester  county, 
is  now  with  the  Steam’s  Motor  Car  Company 
at  Broadway  and  Fifty-seventh  street. 

G.  W.  Seiler,  of  Seiler-Rogers-Brown  Com¬ 
pany,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  returned  on  Sunday 
with  his  family  from  Lake  Sebago,  Me.,  where 
they  had  been  spending  the  summer.  Willis 
H.  Brown,  of  the  same  company,  returned  a 
week  previous  from  Lake  Ontario,  where  he 
spent  his  vacation. 

E.  M.  Doyle  and  Frank  J.  Honan,  of  the 
New  York  office  of  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal 
Company,  went  to  Boston  on  Friday  of  last 
week  to  attend  the  annual  clambake  given  at 
a  nearby  seashore  resort,  by  the  Garfield  & 
Proctor  Coal  Company  to  its  various  office 
managers  and  salesmen. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Payne,  the  well  known  con¬ 
sulting  mining  engineer,  who  has  had  offices 
in  the  Woolworth  building  for  some  time,  has 
removed  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  he  will  as¬ 
sume  the  position  of  assistant  to  John  H. 
Jones,  president  of  the  Bertha  Coal  Company 
and  affiliated  companies. 

H.  Metz,  formerly  New  York  manager  of 
the  Quemahoning  Coal  Company,  has  returned 
from  a  vacation  in  the  Adirondacks.  He  will 
shortly  enter  business  again.  The  New  York 
office  of  the  Quemahoning  Coal  Companj'  was 
closed  about  six  weeks  ago.  All  business  is 
now  being  done  direct  with  the  Somerset  office. 

Last  week  the  County  Court  of  Nassau 
county.  New  York,  granted  permission  to  Em¬ 
ory  Kelly  Rothstein,  manager  of  the  coal  de¬ 
partment  of  B.  Nicoll  &  Co.,  of  No.  149 
Broadway,  New  York,  to  take  the  name  of 
Emory  Kelly  Downey.  Mr.  Downey  is  a  native 


.American  and  while  his  father  came  from  Ger¬ 
many  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  German 
war  program.  So  thought  it  best  to  drop  the 
rather  Teutonic  name  heretofore  borne.  The 
name  Downey  had  been  his  mother’s  maiden 
name. 

Recent  purchases  of  culm  banks  by  Dexter 
&  Carptenter,  Inc.,  of  No.  12  Broadway,  New 
York,  give  them  approximately  2,000,000  tons 
of  the  small  anthracite  sizes  that  are  to  be 
marketed  under  the  name  of  “Dexcar  boiler” 
coal.  This  coal  can  be  promptly  loaded  in 
cars,  and  the  distribution  will  be  largely  in 
New  England  territory,  sales  to  be  managed 
by  H.  O.  Staples,  of  Staples  &  Bell,  Inc.,  of 
Boston,  and  W.  A.  Jepson,  manager  of  the 
Boston  office  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc. 

Bids  w'cre  opened  by  the  Department  of 
Education  for  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and 
Queens  on  Friday,  September  7th,  and  as  in¬ 
dicating  the  great  shortage  of  coal,  there  was 
only  one  bidder.  Gavin  Rowe  of  No.  17  Bat¬ 
tery  place.  New  York,  bid  on  District  No.  1, 
of  Brooklyn,  as  follows:  No.  1  buckwheat, 
$8.15;  No.  3  buckwheat,  $6.46;  semi-bituminous, 
$8.66.  For  Distirct  No.  2,  pea  coal,  $8.97;  No. 
1  buckwheat,  $8.15;  No.  3  buckwheat,  $6.46; 
semi-bituminous  $8.66.  For  District  No.  1  of 
Queens,  No.  1  buckwheat,  $7.67. 


Baltimore  Trade 

Baltimore,  Md.,  September  13. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Unless  quick  relief  comes  to  the 
coal  trade  from  Washington  the  best  posted  coal 
men  here  are  predicting  the  worst  famine  in  the 
history  of  the  business.  There  is  no  two-dollar 
coal  for  sale  here  and  little  prospect  of  such  fuel. 
Only  contract  coal  on  the  surface  is  being  deliv¬ 
ered.  It  is  more  than  whispered  that  coal  is 
being  sold  and  delivered  by  various  subterfuges 
such  as  dating  back  orders,  enlarging  orders  on 
old  blanket  contracts,  etc.,  at  figures  much  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  government  maximum,  but  the  big  fact 
that  stands  out  is  that  not  enough  coal  is  coming 
through  for  immediate  needs.  The  day  of  using 
existing  stocks  is  on,  in  the  effort  to  eke  out  the 
supplies  coming  through  for  the  moment,  and 
such  a  state  of  affairs  can  not  last  much  longer. 
Already  a  great  many  plants  are  so  near  the 
danger  line  that  they  have  resorted  to  borrowing 
and  to  securing  deliveries  from  other  plants’  con¬ 
tracts.  Coal  men  for  the  most  part  are  telling 
them  they  have  no  government  priced  coal  to  sell 
and  are  afraid  to  risk  giving  fuel  at  rates  above 
the  set  figures. 

That  the  operating  interests  are  deeply  stirred 
seems  evident.  There  are  few  coal  men  but 
believe  that  the  government  has  made  a  serious 
error  in  setting  prices  too  low  and  thus  curtailing 
production.  What  the  solution  will  be  none  will 
predict.  In  most  circles  it  is  believed  there  will 
be  a  revision,  at  least  in  some  districts,  while 
others  look  for  the  government  to  endeavor  to 
operate.  Leading  coal  men,  representing  both  the 
hard  and  soft  coal  industries,  have  gone  to  Wash¬ 
ington  this  week  to  confer  as  to  prices.  The  soft 
coal  operators  are  hotly  protesting.  A  big  group 
from  the  Upper  Potomac  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion,  after  a  meeting  in  Cumberland,  went  to  the 
capital,  taking  cost  sheets  with  them  to  prove  that 
they  could  not  operate  at  less  than  from  $2.50  to 
$3.10  a  ton.  If  the  government  price  is  main¬ 
tained  they  claim  they  will  have  to  close  on  all 
except  contract  coal  production,  and  when  con¬ 
tracts  run  out  that  the  mines  must  close.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  already  a  number  of  small  opera¬ 
tions  are  practically  at  a  standstill.  In  many 
small  towns  where  dealers  have  handled  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  coal  for  their  section’s  industrial 
activity,  and  where  there  have  been  few  contracts 
with  mines,  the  pinch  is  now  so  acute  that  the 
plants  are  getting  ready  to  close. 

At  tide  here  the  supply  has  steadily  dwindled. 
The  amount  of  coal  being  handled  by  the  tide¬ 
water  pooling  exchange  has  fallen  off  greatly. 
Both  the  coal  and  industrial  world  is  awaiting 
anxiously  for  Washington  to  reach  some  better 
solution  than  $2.00  fuel. 

In  hard  corfl  circles  the  situation  is  better. 
True,  retailers  are  at  sea  until  Washington  an¬ 
nounces  the  fixed  prices  for  middlemen,  but  in 
the  meantime  a  September  advance  of  ten  cents 
a  ton.  as  usual,  was  inaugurated  here.  The  prices 
at  present  are  as  follows:  Hard,  No.  1,  $9.20;  No. 
2,  $8.90;  No. '3,  $9.15;  Chestnut,  $9.30,  and  pea, 
$8.30.  Sunbury,  No.  2,  $9.15;  No.  3,  $9.40;  Chest¬ 
nut,  $9.55.  Lykens  Valley.  No.  2,  $9.65;  No.  3, 
$9.90 ;  Chestnut,  $9.90.  How  long  these  prices 
will  hold  no  man  knoweth.  Supplies  are  better 
here,  however,  on  hard  coal  the  past  ten  days, 
except  in  relation  to  No.  3  hard  and  No.  3  Sun¬ 
bury,  which  are  extremely  scarce. 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

Retail  Price  Advances  Disturb  Trade — 
Bituminous  Situation  More  Serious  Than 
Ever  Before 

Philadelphia,  September  13. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Philadelphia  retail  dealers  on 
Monday,  who  revised  their  prices  by  making 
advances  of  from  ten  to  thirty-five  cents  a 
ton  over  prices  in  effect  on  September  31,  to 
compensate  them  for  the  large  amount  of 
independent  coal  that  they  are  forced  to  pur- 

As  the  trade  well  knows,  the  government  al¬ 
lows  the  independent  operators  to  charge 
seventy-five  cents  a  ton  more  for  domestic 
sizes  of  anthracite  than  the  prices  of  the  large 
companies.  The  retail  dealers  who  took  this 
action  were  attacked  by  the  principal  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  matter  was  called  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Dr.  Garfield  at  Washington  on 
Tuesday.  Yesterday  one  of  the  principal  news¬ 
papers  credited  Dr.  Garfield  with  making  the 
following  statement  regarding  Philadelphia 
conditions; 

“These  dealers  are  working  off  their  coal 
at  the  very  highest  prices  they  can  get  in 
anticipation  of  the  price  being  put  on  it  by 
the  government.  I  can  assure  the  consumers 
that  the  price  will  be  put  on  it  as  quickly 
as  possible,  certainly  before  the  end  of  this 
month,  and  I  would  advise  them  to  hold  off 
buying  coal  at  exorbitant  prices  until  then. 
The  excuse  given  by  the  dealers  that  they 
must  bid  for  coal  from  independent  operators, 
cannot  demand  a  price  beyond  that  fixed  by 
the  president  for  coal  at  the  mines.  You  can 
say  for  me  with  the  utmost  assurance  that 
Philadelphians  will  get  their  coal  for  winter 
and  that  they  will  get  it  at  reasonable  prices 
in  spite  of  the  present  situation.” 

Consequently  many  consumers  are  no  doubt 
anticipating  a  very  drastic  reduction  in  retail 
prices  within  the  next  week  or  ten  days.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  dealers  are  having 
plenty  of  calls  for  coal  to  keep  their  equip¬ 
ment  busy.  The  wholesale  demand  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  cold  snap  that  ex¬ 
isted  over  the  first  half  of  the  week. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  a  most  chaotic  con¬ 
dition  exists.  Each  day  develops  a  greater 
number  of  manufacturing  plants  that  are  on 
the  ragged  edge  so  far  as  coal  supplies  are 
concerned.  The  trade  are  finding  that  there 
is  no  $3  coal  to  be  found;  in  fact,  there  is  no 
coal  to  be  found  at  any  price.  Immediately 
that  the  President  proclaimed  a  maximum  price 
of  $2  per  net  ton  on  Pennsylvania  coals,  prac¬ 
tically  every  operator  tried  to  catch  up  with 
contracts,  but  the  diversion  of  cars  and  coal 
to  the  lakes  under  order  of  the  authorities  at 
Washington  has  been  responsible  for  a  most 
serious  shortage  of  cars  in  the  east. 

The  trade  anticipate  that  eventually  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  revise  prices,  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  business  is  being  confined  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  shipments  on  contracts.  There 
is  a  most  serious  shortage  of  gas  coals  in 
this  territory  owing  to  the  diversion  of  Fair¬ 
mont  coals  to  the  lakes.  Some  of  the  cement 
plants  are  facing  shutdowns. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  has 
opened  a  hospital  at  Centralia  for  its  employes. 

J.  H.  Weaver,  an  operator  with  offices,  in 
the  Land  Title  building,  has  been  touring  in 
West  Virginia. 

Arnold  Gerstelle,  of  Percy  Heilner  &  Son, 
Land  Title  building,  has  returned  from  a  trip 
to  the  West  Virginia  regions. 

It  is  said  that  coal  shippers  are  trying  to 
secure  some  of  the  fishing  schooners  sailing 
from  Gloucester,  Mass.,  to  use  in  transport¬ 
ing  coal. 

John  J.  Tierney,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  Crozer-Pocahontas  Companj', 
North  American  building,  has  returned  from 
a  motor  trip  up  New  York  state. 

Thomas  K.  Jenkins,  general  sales  manager 
of  Emmons  Coal  Mining  Company,  Land  Title 
building,  visited  the  western  section  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  the  latter  part  of  last  week. 

Announcement  was  made  in  one  of  the 
Johnstown  papers  this  week  that  the  Bird  Coal 
Company  had  closed  a  contract  with  an  east¬ 
ern  concern  for  all  the  coal  they  can  mine 
within  the  next  year. 

The  C.  D.  Norton  Coal  Company  has  filed 


a  libel  against  the  Italian  steamship  St.  Angelo 
Toso  to  recover  $5,763.52  for  bunker  coal  sup¬ 
plied  the  vessel  at  the  ship  and  owner’s  credit. 
The  vessel  was  seized  in  the  action. 

It  is  said  that  up  to  September  1st,  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company 
have  increased  their  production  by  1,000,000 
tons  over  last  year.  For  the  four  months  yet 
remaining  the  company  expects  another  1,000,- 
000  tons  increase. 

Announcement  was  made  from  Hazelton, 
Tuesday,  that  application  will  be  filed  on  Sep¬ 
tember  14  before  the  Governor  at  Harrisburg 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  A.  C.  Wenner 
Coal  Compan}',  a  new  anthracite  operation  in 
the  Hazelton  district.  The  company  owns  land 
in  Butler  Valley. 

This  week  announcement  was  made  that 
the  American  International  Corporation,  which 
will  construct  a  large  modern  ship  yard  at 
Hog  Island,  Delaware  River,  near  Philadelphia, 
has  been  given  the  contract  to  build  200  ships 
for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Government  assumes  all 
risks  and  guarantees  all  expenses,  the  com¬ 
pany  being  paid  for  its  administration  and 
operation  on  a  fee  basis. 

A  local  adjustment  commission  has  been 
formed  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
control  of  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of 
labor,  and  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  P.  F.  Young, 
general  manager  of  the  International  Mercan¬ 
tile  Marine  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  commission.  This 
commission  is  a  branch  of  the  Central  Ad¬ 
justment  Commission  at  Washington. 

It  is  stated  that  coal  consumers  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Pottsville  have  sent  a  petition  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  to  order  a  revision  of  the  an¬ 
thracite  coal  prices  as  recently  fixed  by  him, 
these  petitioners  claiming  that  the  advance 
of  approximately  $1  per  ton  in  the  price  of 
pea  coal,  which  was  the  result  entirely  of 
the  action  of  the  Government  in  fixing  a  price 
for  this  size  of  coal  so  greatly  used  in  the 
anthracite  regions,  is  revolutionary  in  char¬ 
acter  and  will  result  in  a  great  disturbance  of 
business,  particularly  with  manufacturers. 


New  England  Trade 

*  Boston,  September  13. —  (Special  Correspon¬ 
dence.) — The  week  has  brought  very  little  relief 
to  consumers  in  New  England  who  are  short  of 
coal.  On  last  Friday  a  delegation  of  repre¬ 
sentative  coal  men  of  New  England  had  a  con¬ 
ference  at  Washington  with  Dr.  Garfield,  the  coal 
dictator.  The  delegation  was  headed  by  James 
J.  Storrow.  It  is  stated  that  a  plan  for  greater 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  coastwise  shipping  is  being 
worked  out. 

In  this  connection  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  announces  plans  for  taking  over  the  con¬ 
trol  of  all  the  ocean-going  tugs  on  the  north 
Atlantic  coast.  According  to  statements  from 
Washington,  this  move  will  be  made  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  coal  trade.  A  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Boston  on  Tuesday  next,  September  18,  at 
which  plans  will  be  discussed  between  shipping 
interests  and  representatives  of  the  Shipping 
Board.  It  is  stated  that  the  plan  calls  for  a 
central  office  in  New  York  with  branch  offices  in 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  to  direct  the  activities 
of  the  ocean-going  tugs.  Uniform  demurrage 
charges  will  be  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  under 
the  new  regulations.  It  is  hoped  to  secure  quicker 
loading,  quicker  tug  dispatch,  longer  unbroken 
voyages,  towage  of  full  complement  of  barges, 
and  use  of  smaller  tugs  for  protected  trips.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  load  all  barges  to  capacity. 
For  some  time  a  prominent  Boston  coal  man  has 
advised  the  use  of  the  large  ocean-going  tugs  be¬ 
tween  Hampton  Roads,  Baltimore  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  a  common  point  on  Cape  Cod,  letting 
the  smaller  tugs  take  the  tows  from  this  point 
to  protected  districts  east.  This  plan  may  now 
be  put  into  effect  by  the  Shipping  Board. 

In  the  call  sent  out  to  shipping  men,  Vice- 
Chairman  R.  B.  Stevens  of  the  board  enclosed 
an  outline  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed  at  the 
conference.  A  more  general  use  of  the  Cape  Cod 
canal  is  advised.  “Traffic  might  be  expedited  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  especially  via  Buzzards  Bay  and 
the  Cape  Cod  canal.  Under  unit  control  there 
might  be  maintained  at  the  canal  at  all  times  an 
efficient  number  of  tugs,  in  charge  of  men  fa¬ 
miliar  with  its  navigation.” 

While  the  Shipping  Board  is  planning  relief  to 
coastwise  transportation,  by  speeding  up  the 
movement  of  barges  and  tugs  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible,  it  is  stated  that  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
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Daniels  has  sent  a  letter  to  Senator  Lodge,  mak¬ 
ing  it  evident  that  not  only  will  the  sea-going 
tugs  be  taken  away  from  the  New  England  coal 
trade  by  the  Navy  Department  not  to  be  returned, 
but  that  additional  tugs  will  be  taken.  These, 
tugs  are  being  sent  across  the  Atlantic  to  assist ' 
in  the  destruction  of  submarines  and  in  the  sal¬ 
vaging  of  vessels  which  have  been  torpedoed. 
Mr.  Daniels  holds  that  the  taking  of  tugs  is  of 
war  necessity. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  the  demand  has  been 
greatly  increased,  due  to  the  cold  weather  that 
came  on  Sunday  night.  Last  week  it  was  said 
that  certain  of  the  large  New  England  receivers 
were  long  on  chestnut  but  were  eager  for  the 
other  domestic  sizes. 

Receivers  are  making  very  slow  headway  in 
accumulating  what  are  generally  termed  winter 
supplies  of  bituminous.  Deliveries  both  by  rail 
and  water  are  disappointing,  and  by  this  time 
practically  everyone  has  beco'me  convinced  that 
there  will  be  no  $2  per  net  ton  coal  received. 
Those  who  have  contracts  for  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  coals  are  not  in  all  cases  able  to 
get  their  full  monthly  quotas,  owing  to  car  short¬ 
ages. 

The  marine  freight  market  continues  to  hold 
strong.  From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston  the 
rate  remains  around  $2.50,  while  there  is  no 
change  in  the  New  York  to  Boston,  which  is 
$1.75  to  $2  a  ton. 

New  England  Trade  Notes 

W.  Percy  Langford  of  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal 
Co.,  visited  New  York  on  Wednesday. 

Hayden,  Stone  &  Company  say  in  a  recent  let¬ 
ter  :  “It  would  now  seem  possible  to  get  a  very 
fair  idea  of  what  the  price  of  $2'  per  ton  on 
bituminous  coal,  fixed  by  the  President  under  the 
food  bill,  will  mean  to  Pond  Creek.  During  the 
past  four  months  this  company  has  been  earn¬ 
ing  approximately  $150,000  net  a  month,  and 
should  show  $1,000,000  after  interest,  deprecia¬ 
tion,  taxes,  etc.,  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
year.  Prior  to  the  President’s  proclamation.  Pond 
Creek  was  fortunate  in  covering  a  substantial  por¬ 
tion  of  its  output  on  contracts  well  into  next  year. 
On  the  basis  of  these  sales,  we  see  no  reason  why 
present  earnings  should  change  materially  for 
some  time  to  come,  which  would  indicate  net 
earnings  of  around  q>l, 600,000  or  $8  a  share  for 
1917.  Current  earnings,  it  will  be  seen,  are  at 
a  rate  of  $1,800,000  net,  or  $9  a  share,  before 
allowing  for  excess  profits  tax.  It  appears  now 
that  for  some  time  price-fixing  of  soft  coal  is 
going  to  have  very  little,  if  any  effect,  on  the 
earnings  of  the  Pond  Creek  and  we  do  not  antici¬ 
pate  any  conditions  that  wdll  not  leave  a  sub¬ 
stantial  margin  of  safety  over  the  present  divi¬ 
dend  of  $2  a  share.” 


Kansas  City  Trade 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  September  12'. — Trade  at 
Kansas  City  is  still  wrestling  with  the  problem  of 
government  enforcement  of  prices  which  have 
already  had  the  tendency  to  reduce  the  production 
of  coal  in  this  district.  Within  the  next  few 
months  it  is  likely  that  the  production  will  be 
only  sufficient  to  handle  the  contract  obligations. 

Operators  declare,  however,  that  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  mines  have  not  been  working 
near  the  schedule  that  was  being  maintained  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  there  has  been 
no  shortage  or  sign  thereof  on  this  market.  A 
spirit  of  unrest  and  watchful  waiting  pre¬ 
dominates.  Prices  have  been  steady  although 
quoted  subject  to  daily  increase  or  decrease.  Some 
business  has  been  booked  for  the  future  at  the 
then  prevailing  market  price  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  order  of  affairs  adopted  by  nearly  all  the 
dealers. 

Shipments  to  this  market  have  been  light  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  and  no  cars  have  been  standing 
idle  on  the  tracks  at  this  point.  Dealers  have 
been  stocking  their  yards  heavily  and  nearly  all 
have  a  large  supply  on  hand. 

The  whole  situation  reduces  itself  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  adequate  supply  of  two-  and  three- 
dollar  coal  at  a  fair  profit  to  the  producer. 
large  amount  of  Illinois  lump  and  screenings  have 
been  arriving  on  this  market.  Several  of  the 
larger  shippers  doing  a  retail  business  have  been 
responsible  for  the  shipping  of  the  Illinois  coal. 

Mines  in  this  district  are  not  working  to  the 
e.xtent  that  they  were  at  this  time  a  year  ago. 
Strikes  in  all  districts  are  numerous  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  indeed  unsettled.  Retail  trade  at  Kansas 
City,  while  it  has  increased  during  the  last  few 
days,  is  far  behind  that  of  a  year  ago.  The  lyhole- 
sale  business  has  been  good,  but  not  as  active  as 
has  the  retail  market. 
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Buffalo  Trade 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  13.— (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  anthracite  shipments  Ijy  lake 
last  week  were  fairly  large,  twenty  cargoes  being 
shipped,  with  a  total  of  131,300  tons,  not  including 
probable  Canadian  cargoes  not  reported.  The 
coal  was  distributed  as  follows;  Duluth-Superior, 
.09,100  tons;  Chicago,  35,.'’)00;  .Milwaukee,  14,700; 
Green  Hay,  13,200;  Sheboygan,  7,000;  Depere, 
1,000;  St.  Jgnace,  «oo. 

Freight  rates  are  forty-five  cents  to  Duluth- 
Superior,  fifty  cents  to  Milwaukee,  sixty  cents  to 
Chicago,  seventy-five  cents  to  Green  Bay  and 
Sheboygan  and  $1.25  to  Depere.  Many  vessels 
are  leaving  here  light  to  the  head  of  the  lakes 
to  load  grain  and  ore  and  the  tonnage  is  in  good 
demand  in  those  trades. 

Retailers  of  anthracite  have  been  able  to  get 
coal  more  easily  during  the  past  two  weeks  and 
the  trestles  are  now  being  operated  every  day, 
instead  of  only  two  or  three  days  a  week.  Retail 
prices  of  anthracite  here  are  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents  higher  than  a  month  ago,  as  follows ; 
Stove  and  chestnut,  $8.40;  egg,  $8.15;  pea,  $7.95. 

The  bituminous  demand  is  much  larger  than  it 
was  before  the  fixing  of  prices,  but  nobody  has 
any  coal  to  sell.  Operators  who  have  been  tak¬ 
ing  the  subject  up  with  Washington  have  received 
no  satisfaction  as  to  the  likelihood  of  higher 
prices,  which  would  permit  them  to  carry  on 
business.  They  are  told  that  they  will  be  given 
a  normal  supply  of  cars  if  they  will  agree  to  ship 
the  coal  to  the  lakes,  and  that  a  few  cars  will  be 
furnished  for  the  shipment  of  coal  to  contract 
customers.  If  they  do  not  wish  to  meet  these 
conditions,  they  have  the  privilege  of  closing 
down  their  mines.  Quite  a  number  have  already 
closed  down,  simply  because  they  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  mine  any  coal  at  $3  per  ton.  The 
operating  expenses  of  some  country  bank  mines 
are  said  to  be  $3  a  ton  or  higher,  while  few  mines 
can  do  anything  on  the  basis  of  $2  coal. 

Buffalo  Trade  Briefs 

John  R.  Brady  was  in  Washington  this  week 
on  business  pertaining  to  the  coal  situation. 

Howard  M.  Albee  has  removed  his  coal  office 
from  the  Mutual  Life  building  to  the  third  floor 
of  Ellicott  Square. 

Eleven  Canadian  furnaces  are  said  to  have  shut 
down  within  the  past  few  days  because  of  the 
inability  to  get  coke. 

Vice-President  D.  E.  Russell,  of  the  D.,  L.  & 
W.  Coal  Company,  left  this  week  for  a  vacation 
at  his  summer  home  at  St.  George,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick. 

F.  W.  Buckalew,  western  sales  agent  of  Whit¬ 
ney  &  Kemmerer,  has  returned  from  a  vacation 
trip  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal  and  by 
way  of  Lakes  Champlain  and  George  to  New 
York. 

The  Pennsylvania-Central  Coal  Company,  which 
lately  purchased  the  Upper  Hillville  mine,  has 
about  2,300  acres  of  unmined  coal,  the  property 
originally  consisting  of  3,800  acres.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  office  is  at  East  Brady,  Pa. 

C.  G.  Davison,  a  coal  dealer  of  Union  City,  Pa., 
and  member  of  Davison  &  Weller,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  on  September  8th,  aged  about 
fifty  years.  Death  resulted  from  gallstones,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  operation.  Mr.  Davison  had  been  in 
ill  health  for  some  months  past. 


Birmingham  Trade 

Birmingham,  .4la,,  September  13. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — There  is  little  change  to  be 
noted  in  local  trade  conditions  beyond  increased 
interest  consumers  are  showing  in  an  attempt  to 
place  their  requirements.  The  demand  for  coal 
has  strengthened  materially  during  the  past  week, 
but  little,  if  any  business  has  been  placed  as  there 
has  been  practically  no  surplus  coal  to  offer.  Mon¬ 
day  of  last  week  was  Labor  day,  followed  by  the 
miners’  convention  on  Wednesday  to  pass  upon 
Commissioner  Wilson’s  peace  proposal,  formerly 
ratified  by  its  officials,  and  the  working  forces  at 
the  mines  were  short  and  badly  demoralized,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  production  from  60  to  75  per  cent 
normal.  Large  numbers  of  miners  not  identified 
with  the  union  were  kept  away  from  the  mines 
by  intimidating  influences.  As  a  result,  operators 
had  difficulty  in  caring  for  their  contract 
customers. 

The  miners  failed  to  take  any  action  pro  or 
con  on  Commissioner  Wilson’s  proposed  agree¬ 
ment,  and  after  a  three-day  session,  appointed  a 
committee  to  go  to  Washington  and  seek  redress 
of  their  principal  grievances  at  the  hands  of 
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Chairman  Peabody  and  Dr.  Garfield,  and  report 
the  results  of  their  efforts  to  a  later  meeting  of 
the  miners.  It  was  decided  that  there  would  be 
no  strike  at  this  time  or  in  the  future  without  the 
ap])roval  of  the  national  officials,  such  approval 
not  having  been  given  for  the  strike  originally 
called  for  .August  30.  Labor  conditions  have 
shown  great  improvement  this  week  and  it  is 
expected  that  practically  normal  crews  will  be 
on  hand  at  all  mines  before  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  committee  of  the  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  still  in  Washington  and  has  placed  before 
Dr.  Garfield  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
all  of  the  necessary  data  on  production  cost  to 
enable  these  officials  to  determine  upon  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  prices  at  the  Alabama  mines,  and  a 
decision  is  expected  before  the  end  of  the  week. 
Until  this  vital  question  is  settled  normal  condi¬ 
tions  will  not  prevail  either  in  production  or  trade 
circles. 


Twin  Cities  Trade 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  September  13. 

(Special  Correspondence.) — The  coal  market 
is  in  a  waiting  condition,  with  rumors  fly¬ 
ing  thick  and  fast,  but  nothing  tangible 
anywhere.  Fixed  prices,  so  far  have  been 
a  delusion  and  a  snare,  in  that  they  have 
not  helped  the  situation  in  the  slightest,  but  have 
hampered  it  materially.  With  the  fall  at  hand, 
and  two  vigorous  frosts  on  successive  nights, 
there  should  be  greater  movements  of  coal  through 
all  channels  than  ever.  Instead,  consumer  and 
retailer  are  inclined  to  hold  back  for  the  promised 
lower  prices,  while  jobber  and  wholesaler  are  at 
a  loss  as  to  what  to  do.  On  the  one  hand  there 
is  the  popular  demand  that  prices  be  slashed  to 
the  quick  and  that  the  consumer  be  given  the 
benefit  of  reductions  broadcast.  On  the  other 
hand  is  the  undeniable  fact  that  costs  are  steadily 
advancing.  Everything  that  enters  into  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  coal  is  calling  for  more  money,  and  yet 
the  demand  is  to  cut  down  the  price.  Members 
of  the  coal  trade  may  not  recognize  the  classic 
reference  to  being  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
but  they  know  the  meaning  thereof,  but  lack  the 
ability  to  steer  the  necessary  course  so  far.  (How 
easy  it  is  for  the  populace  to  cut  down  the  profits 
of  another’s  business.) 

Word  from  Washington  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
situation  affecting  the  wholesale  and  retail  costs 
will  not  be  settled  for  some  days  yet,  on  account 
of  pressure  of  other  commodities  which  have 
come  under  the  fixed  price  rule.  The  understand¬ 
ing  is  that  when  the  matter  is  taken  up,  full  con- 
sideratfon  is  to  be  given  to  the  rights  of  the  trade, 
and  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  urged  strenu¬ 
ously  to  buy  early,  even  at  high  prices,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  fuel  famine.  Some¬ 
thing  definite,  after  due  consideration  of  all  the 
facts  in  the  case,  cannot  come  too  soon,  for  the 
uncertainty  is  seriously  affecting  business. 

Shipments  of  coal  up  the  Great  Lakes  have  in¬ 
creased  in  the  last  two  or  three  weks,  and  if 
there  is  a  steady  run  along  the  same  increase  of 
tonnage,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  stocks  at  the 
close  of  navigation  will  be  fairly  sufficient  for  an 
ordinary  winter,  though  they  may  not  suffice  for 
as  severe  a  winter  as  last  year.  Hard  coal  has 
come  forward  in  much  better  shape  than  soft, 
though  the  requirements  are  much  less.  Where 
a  month  ago  there  was  a  slight  increase  for  the 
season  of  about  7,800  tons — about  a  single  cargo — 
on  September  1st  the  gain  over  the  season 
of  1916  had  reached  87,000  tons.  The  statistical 
shortage  because  of  the  reduced  carry-over  was 
down  to  400,000  tons,  where  the  month  before  it 
was  490,000  tons.  On  soft  coal  the  present  season 
has  not  kept  up  with  that  of  a  year  ago  and 
shows  a  shrinkage  on  September  1st  of  1,151,000 
tons.  To  this  must  be  added  the  reduction  in 
the  carry-over  of  1,900,000  tons,  giving  a  total 
paper  shortage  on  September  1st  of  3,000,000 
tons.  'This  shortage  is  not  likely  to  be  made  up 
by  holding  back  trade  through  hopes  of  reduced 
prices.  Priority  orders  are  good  in  their  way, 
but  the  track  should  be  kept  open  all  the  way 
along,  to  the  end  that  there  be  no  congestion  at 
any  point,  to  hold  back  and  prevent  a  full  allot¬ 
ment  coming  to  the  Northwest.  The  very  people 
who  are  waiting  for  cut  prices  now  will  be  ready 
to  ask  legislation  and  penalties  against  the  coal 
man  for  not  taking  more  chances,  if  there  shall 
develop  an  actual  shortage  during  the  winter. 

Will  the  shortage  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
be  made  up?  Possibly,  at  least  in  part,  if  the 
official  machinery  is  put  in  force  to  open  the 
way  for  moving  coal  to  the  lower  lake  ports,  and 
then  is  operated  to  provide  vessels  to  bring  it  up. 
If  the  ore  fleet  can  be  mobilized  early  to  bring  up 
all  the  coal  available,  it  will  not  take  many  extra 
vessels  with  a  capacity  of  8,000  to  10,000  tons,  to 
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cut  down  that  shortage  materially.  It  has  been 
-aid  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  vessel 
men  to  refuse  coal  cargoes,  but  this  can  be  cor¬ 
rected.  if  true,  by  Government  officials,  so  the 
real  matter  is  to  get  sufficient  coal  to  the  lower 
lake  docks. 


Tioin  Cities  Nezos 

Lignite  mines  of  North  Dakota  have  been  oper¬ 
ating  to  capacity.  Strikes  have  hindered  some 
of  them. 

Retail  prices  have  been  revised  by  several  of 
the  dock  companies,  through  their  retail  depart¬ 
ments,  to  the  following:  Egg,  $10.70;  stove, 
$10.95;  nut,  $11.05;  pea,  $10.30. 

Governor  Norbeck,  of  South  Dakota,  has  named 
a  commission  to  investigate  the  coal  possibilities 
of  the  state,  in  the  western  part,  as  provided 
for  by  the  last  legislature. 

The  public  safety  commission  attempted  a  quiz 
of  local  coal  men  last  week,  to  ascertain  the  costs 
of  handling  coal,  but  as  they  had  not  advised  the 
witnesses  what  information  was  wanted,  the  in¬ 
vestigation  was  adjourned  for  a  few  days,  when 
the  information  desired  would  be  forthcoming. 

The  custodian  of  the  Minneapolis  postoffice  has 
been  directed  to  buy  coal  for  the  building  from 
local  dealers,  because  the  Government  has  been 
unable  to  arrange  for  supplies  direct  from  the 
mines.  Bids  from  local  dealers  were  rejected 
some  time  ago,  on  the  expectation  of  getting 
stocks  direct. 


Louisville  Trade 


Louisville,  September  13. — (Special  Correspon¬ 
dence.) — There  has  been  no  market  whatsoever 
on  eastern  Kentucky-Tennessee  coals  all  during 
the  week  because  of  a  continuance  of  the  strike 
in  the  Nineteenth  District  southeastern  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  and  the  fact  that  all  of  the  Hazard 
district  seems  to  have  had  enough  orders  ahead 
to  take  care  of  all  coal  produced  up  to  the  present 
time  on  higher  prices  than  have  been  fixed  by  the 
government. 

The  strike  in  the  Nineteenth  District  and  the 
low  price  fixed  by  the  government,  which  governs 
what  little  coal  is  being  mined,  has  simply  para¬ 
lyzed  the  coal  business  for  the  time  being.  And 
the  coal  men  are  having  one  long  rest,  with  the 
playing  of  golf  and  other  forms  of  amusement 
receiving  their  attention.  This  is  quite  a  contrast 
to  what  it  was  a  month  or  so  back  when  labors 


with  most  of  them  went  far  into  the  nights  quite 
often  and  but  little  time  was  given  to  visitors  in 
which  to  transact  their  business. 

The  strike  situation  in  the  Nineteenth  District 
remains  unchanged  so  far  as  the  producing  of 
coal  is  concerned,  but  it  is  generally  reported  that 
the  miners  are  becoming  very  restless  and  that 
they  are  very  much  disappointed  in  the  way  they 
are  being  taken  care  of  by  the  union.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  sentiment  among  the  miners  seems  to  be 
that  they  now  realize  they  had  a  very  good  thing 
before  the  union  agitators  came  into  their  fields, 
and  that  they  would  have  been  much  better  off 
had  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  trouble  makers 
when  they  were  first  approached.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  union  has  not  done  as  well  by  the 
miners  as  the  companies,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  miners  will  come  to  realize  this  before  the 
week  is  out,  and  will  make  up  their  minds  to 
return  to  work  early  next  week. 

With  the  change  in  the  weather  a  day  or  so 
ago  some  activity  has  been  shown  in  the  retail 
business  with  those  who  have  coal,  and  the  public 
in  this  vicinity  are  becoming  very  much  concerned 
about  what  they  are  going  to  do  toward  getting 
fuel  for  the  winter.  The  indifference  they  have 
manifested  for  so  long  has  taken  a  change  to 
grave  concern  and  the  dealers  are  as  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  how  they  are  going  to  furnish  the 
public  with  coal  as  the  public  is  about  how  they 
are  going  to  get  it. 

The  prices  on  Kentucky  coals  for  the  respective 
districts  have  been  assumed  by  the  operators  to  be 
as  follows : 

Nut 

Run  of  and 

mines  Screened  slack 

Harlan,  Pineville.  Laurel  and  Mid- 

dlesboro  districts  . $2.40  $2.65  $2.15 

Hazard  and  Elkhorn  districts. . . .  1.95  2.20  1.70 

Western  Kentuck>-  district .  1.95  2.20  1.70 

The  retail  prices  have  not  been  changed,  inas¬ 
much  as  no  figures  have  been  filed  by  .the  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  dealer  under  which  to  carry  on  his 
business. 


Kentucky-Tennessee  Jellico, 

wha  •  •  •  V . 

Western  Kentucky  . 


Seven  Sisters  and  Kana- 


S7.00 

5.00 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  September  13. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — While  a  growing  number  of  anx¬ 
ious  consumers  are  fighting  it  out  with  federal 
authorities  at  Washington  in  the  effort  to  have 
the  lake  movement  modified,  Hocking  shippers 
are  keeping  up  the  usual  outflow  to  the  docks. 
Steam  and  domestic  buyers  are  very  plentiful  in 
this  market,  but  find  lean  pickings  as  they  make 
the  rounds  of  coal  headquarters.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer 
can  make  out  a  strong  enough  case  with  the 
(Government  to  cause  a  change  of  program.  The 
latter  is  supposed  to  be  pretty  tenacious  of  the 
theory  that  territory  comparatively  near  the  mines 
can  be  taken  care  of  after  the  northwest  has  been 
.supplied. 

Local  shippers  realize  the  possibility  of  some 
concession  to  commercial  demand,  but  do  not 
look  for  Federal  encouragement  in  stocking  until 
navigation  closes.  The  railroads  are  able  to  put 
up  the  argument  that  by  confining  cars  to  use 
between  mines  and  the  docks,  instead  of  letting 
them  drift  off-line,  they  can  continue  to  handle 
much  more  tonnage  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  The  situation  plays  into  the  hands  of 
both  producers  and  railroads,  as  the  former  enjoy 
the  better  prices  on  lake  contracts,  entered  into 
before  there  was  any  regulation,  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  increased  earnings  through  conserv¬ 
ing  their  rolling-stock.  At  the  same  time  both 
interests  are  conforming  to  the  instructions  of 
the  National  Commission.  Coal  shippers  thus 
view  with  calmness  the  popular  indictment  that 
in  giving  the  lakes  the  preference  over  commer¬ 
cial  coal  they  are  trying  to  evade  the  recent 
prices  on  new  business  for  coal  at  the  mines. 

There  has  been  little,  if  any,  curtailment  of 
production  in  the  Hocking  Valley  by  reason  of 
the  new  prices  being  too  low  for  many  small  or 
old  operations  to  run  without  loss.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  output  of  nearly  all  mines  is  still 
subject  to  early-season  lake  prices.  Under  tlie 
present  system  cars  are  nearly  normal  on  all  rail¬ 
roads  serving  the  southern  Ohio  fields.  Short- 
time  embargoes  against  off-line  freight  serve  to 
prevent  serious  congestion.  The  great  bulk  of 
what  free  coal  is  available  is  from  the  Hocking 
and  Pomeroy  fields.  Splints  are  hard  to  get  hold 
of  on  reasonably  prompt  shipment.  Fancy  do¬ 
mestics  are  well  sold  up,  under  limited  Western 
movement,  and  smokeless  has  for  the  time  being 
almost  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  this  market. 

Following  are  wholesale  prices  in  this  market: 


F.  O.  B. 

F.  O.  B. 

Hocking  (thick-vein) — 

Columbus 

Mines 

Prepared  sizes . 

$2.25 

Mine  run  . 

.  2.80 

2.00 

Screenings  . 

.  2.55 

1.75 

Hocking  (thin-vein) — 

Prepared  sizes . 

.  3.40 

2.60 

.  3  15 

2  3n 

Screenings  . 

.  2.90 

2.10 

Pomeroy — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

2.60 

.  3  If) 

3  1.5 

Screenings  . 

.  2.f)0 

2.00 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

2  25 

Mine  run  . 

2.00 

Screenings  . 

1.75 

Pocahontas — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

.  3.70 

2.25 

Mine  run  . 

.  3.45 

2.00 

Screenings  . 

.  3.20 

1.75 

Cool  weather  is  throwing  some  life  into  the 
Columbus  retail  market,  but  there  is  little  buying 
beyond  emergency  requirements.  The  consumer 
is  waiting  for  the  announcement  from  Washing¬ 
ton  stating  what  the  retail  prices  are  to  be.  In 
the-  meantime  Hocking  lump  is  quoted  at  from 
$5  to  $.5. .50,  West  Virginia  splint  at  IG..")!)  an<l 


Pocahontas  at  $7,  a  number  of  yards  lieing  out 
of  the  latter. 


Columbus  NezL's  Notes 

Treasurer  Chase,  of  Jewett,  Bigelow  &  Brooks. 
Detroit,  was  in  Columbus  during  the  past  week. 

John  W.  Moore,  president  of  the  Ivy  Branch 
Coal  Company,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  socially 
calling  upon  the  coal  trade  here  last  week. 

■Morris'J-  Walsh,  of  the  Clarkson  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  Cleveland,  large  lake  shippers,  was 
one  of  the  week’s  visitors. 

The  Stanley  Colliery  Company,  of  Coalton, 
Ohio,  capital  $:i5,000,  has  been  incorporated  by 
Allen  S.  Rowe  and  others. 

Among  recent  retail  dealers  in  town  were:  F. 
C.  Stewart,  V’est  Mansfield ;  C.  B.  Phelps  and 
C.  W.  Hunt.  Richwood;  and  C.  C.  Nichol,  Marys¬ 
ville. 

Through  a  firm  of  Columbus  attorneys,  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  has  filed  in  the  Frank¬ 
lin  county  courts  suit  against  the  Hocking  Valley 
Railway  Company,  to  recover  in  the  sum  of  $.77.- 
:M4.  The  allegation  is  made  that  between  June 
:M,  1911,  and  July  27,  1915,  it  paid  the  Hocking 
\  alley  transportation  charges  aggregating  $344,- 
5.")8,  of  which  the  amount  herein  set  up  as  a  claim 
was  overcharge. 

Ohio  Coal  Clearing  House  Commission  has 
sent  out  a  request  that  domestic  consumers  place 
orders  only  for  immediate  needs,  not  for  their 
whole  winter’s  supply,  until  the  close  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  when  the  Government’s  priority  order  shall 
be  lifted.  The  plea  is  also  made  that  house¬ 
holders  conserve  any  coal  they  have  or  can  get 
b\^  heating  only  those  rooms  in  their  homes  abso¬ 
lutely  needed  for  comfort.  Schools,  hospitals  and 
public  utilities  are  urged  to  use  the  greatest  fuel 
economy  possible  in  the  present  crisis.  During  the 
past  week  several  S.  O.  S.  calls  were  responded 
to  liy  the  Commission  in  ordering  shipments  to 
utility  and  munition  plants  from  the  reserve  ton¬ 
nage  pledged  by  operators. 

In  supposed  response  to  complaints  of  Ohio 
operators  that  prices  at  the  mines  have  been  fixed 
so  low  as  to  threaten  forced  reduction  of  tonnage, 
because  a  number  of  mines  could  not  continue 
to  run  at  a  profit,  cost  of  mining  at  representative 
mines  were  being  checked  up  here  last  week. 
R.  W.  Gardiner  and  A.  R.  Peterson  were  the  two 
federal  experts  engaged  in  the  work. 

Two  well-known  coal  men  were  made  happy 
last  week  by  the  stork.  Arthur  DeVinninsh,  sales 
manager  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  and  John  Schwartz,  vice-president  of  the 
Ajax  Block  Coal  Company,  are  the  happy  fathers. 
Both  arrivals  were  boys. 

At  the  weekly  wholesale  coal  shippers’  luncheon 
on  Friday  last  the  host  was  Roy  Brenholts,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  General  Hocking  Fuel  Company. 
George  H.  Barker,  of  the  Maynard  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  and  a  director  in  the  National  Coal  Oper¬ 
ators’  Association,  was  a  speaker,  as  was  also 
W'.  D.  McKinney  and  B.  F.  Nigh. 

The  Rome  Coal  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  by  D.  N.  Postlewaite,  Ralph  G.  Martin, 
Charles  D.  Outhwaite,  Singleton  (Juthwaite  and 
E.  Hauck. 

Appeal  was  made  on  September  11  to  the  State 
Public  Utilities  Commission  for  coal,  by  the  Lake 
Shore  Electric  Railway  Company,  one  of  the 
most  important  interurban  lines  in  the  state.  A 
complete  tie-up  would  result,  the  company  stated, 
unless  coal  was  furnished  it  immediately.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  representations  to  the  Commission, 
the  trouble  seemed  to  be  chiefly  in  switching  con- 
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nections  at  Lorain,  and  not  because  coal  could  not 
be  had  at  the  mines. 

.\ttorney-General  McGhee,  James  B.  Dugan,  of 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission,  and  Fred  C. 
Cro.xton,  of  the  Ohio  Defense  Council,  are  in 
Washington  this  week,  in  the  interests  of  Ohio 
coal  consumers.  A  telegram  received  at  Colum¬ 
bus  from  the  .Attorney-Cieneral  announced  that 
his  conference  with  -Administrator  Garfield  had 
been  most  satisfactory,  and  Ohio  consumers  had 
no  cause  for  worr'-. 


.Announcement  was  made  in  Boston  late  last 
week  that  five  tugs,  capable  of  carrying  750,000 
tons  of  soft  coal  between  southern  ports  and 
New  England  ports  during  the  season,  have  been 
conserved  for  this  purpose  by  the  action  of  the 
New  England  Coal  Committee.  The  Navy  took 
five  such  tugs  and  would  have  taken  more  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  strong  appeal  of  the  coal 
committee  made  to  the  Navy  through  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Shipping  Board.  For  more  than  a  year  now 
quite  a  number  of  large  tugs  formerly  engaged 
exclusively  in  coal  towing  have  been  used  for 
Government  needs  or  else  sold  to  foreign 
countries.’ 


The  Possum  Ridge  Coal  Company,  of  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.,  has  liought  the  Alitchem  coal  tipple  and 
several  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Warrick  county. 
The  company  is  capitalized  at  $75,000. 


The  Meadville  Coal  Company,  308  Alarine 
Bank  building,  Baltimore  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $3,000.  The  incorporators 
are  George  1.  Stanfford,  Samuel  Hale  and  Henrv 
C.  McCosker. 


The  Tri-State  Collieries  Company  has  filed  in¬ 
corporation  paper.s.  The  capital  stock  is  to 
be  $2,000,000,  divided  into  20,000  shares  of  $100 
each.  The  incorporators  named  are  William  A. 
Alorgart  and  Joseph  R.  Gunther,  of  Baltimore, 
and  C.  A’eager,  of  Patton,  Pa. 

Tolls  amounting  to  .$518,001  were  collected 
from  vessels  using  the  Panama  Canal  during 
June,  Governor  Harding  reports  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five 
ships  passed  through  the  canal,  carrying  car¬ 
goes  aggregating  040,899  tons.  Seventy  ships 
were  British  'and  forty-five  American. 
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Railroads’  High  Cost  of  Living 

■‘The  returns  of  railway  revenues 
and  expenses  for  June  and  for  the 
first  six  niontlis  of  the  year  11)17,” 
says  the  Railway  Age  (lacettc,  “show 
that  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
arc  still  breaking  all  previous  records 
except  in  the  vitally  important  item 
of  operating  income,  which  repre¬ 
sents  what  is  left,  after  expenses  and 
taxes  are  paid,  as  a  return  on  the  capi¬ 
tal  invested  and  therefore  determines 
the  credit  of  the  railways  and  their 
ability  to  finance  improvements  or  ad¬ 
ditions  to  their  facilities. 

"They  are  therefore  in  much  the 
:  ame  position  as  the  man  whose  pay 
has  been  raised,  but  not  (piite  cnougli 
to  keep  up  with  the  increased  cost  of 
living.” 

Total  operating  revenues  for  June 
were  greater  than  in  any  previous 
month  in  history,  the  Railway  Age  (ui- 
cette  shows,  the  total  of  .I;:i-l9,7:i9,():!f) 
l)eing  about  ,$4, ()()(), 000  greater  than 
for  May,  in  which  the  highest  earn¬ 
ings  for  a  month  were  previously  re¬ 
corded,  and  .‘|;49, 720,2,70  or  10.3  i)er 
cent  per  mile  greater  than  for  June, 
1910,  but  the  figures  for  six  months 
of  tile  year  show  a  decrease  in  op¬ 
erating  income  per  mile  of  4.2  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  first  six 
months  of  1910.  The  total  revenues 
for  the  six  months  were  over  $201,- 
000,000  greater  than  in  1910,  but  ex¬ 
penses  were  ,$207,000,000  greater, 
taxes  w'ere  $12, ,700, 000  more  and  the 
operating  income  was  therefore  over 
$18,000,000  less. 

“These  facts  explain  clearly,”  this 
paper  says,  “why  the  stocks  of  some 
of  our  best  railroads  are  selling  at 
prices  less  than  when  the  exchanges 
closed  in  July,  1914,  and  why,  in  the 
same  W'eek  that  the  figures  were  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Pennsylvania  fell  below 
par  for  the  first  time  in  20  years. 

“For  the  month  of  June  total  op¬ 
erating  revenues  reached  the  record 
figure  of  $1,514  per  mile  of  line,  as 
compared  with  $1,301  in  June,  1910, 
and  $1,498  in  the  month  of  May  of 


this  year,  'J'his  was  an  increase  over 
June,  1910,  of  10.3  per  cent.  Operat¬ 
ing  expenses,  $1,020  per  mile,  in¬ 
creased  19.8  [jer  cent  per  mile  over 
June,  1910,  but  were  slightly  less  than 
for  May,  thereby  reflecting  the  re- 
markal)le  improvement  in  operating 
efficiency  being  obtained  in  the  way 
of  securing  increased  tonnage  and 
milage  for  each  freight  car  and  loco¬ 
motive  in  service.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact,  however,  that  the  decrease  in  ex- 
nenses  in  June,  as  compared  with 
May,  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
expenditure  of  $10  a  mile  less  for 
maintenance  of  efiuipment. 

“Olierating  income  for  June  w'as 
$422  a  mile,  8.1  per  cent  greater  than 
for  June,  1910.  Taken  by  themselves 
the  June  figures  make  the  best  show¬ 
ing  of  any  month  this  year,  although 
for  the  roads  in  the  eastern  district 
operating  income  per  mile  decreased 
1.4  per  cent. 

“When  the  six  months’  figures  are 
comi)ared,  however,  the  effect  which 
the'  unprecedented  increases  in  ex¬ 
penses  of  all  kinds  are  having,  in  spite 
of  the  stupendous  increase  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  and  in  gross  earn¬ 
ings,  becomes  [)Iainly  apparent.  Total 
operating  revenues  were  $1,898,210,- 
.738.  as  comi^ared  with  $1,097,051,238 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1910,  an  in¬ 
crease  per  mile  of  line  of  11.6  per 
cent.  Operating  expenses  were  $1,- 
3,74,29,7,938,  as  compared  with  $1,147,- 
093,778,  an  increase  per  mile  of  17.7 
per  cent.  Net  operating  revenue  was 
$543,914,000,  as  compared  with  $549,- 
957,460,  a  decrease  per  mile  of  1.4  per 
cent,  while  taxes  increased  from  $76,- 
241,598  to  $88,936,024,  or  16.3  per  cent 
and  the  operating  income  was  $454,- 
061,633,  as  compared  with  $473,295,- 
808.  a  decrease  of  4.2  per  cent. 

“The  biggest  increase  in  expenses  is 
naturally  found  in  the  cost  of  con¬ 
ducting  transportation,  in  which 
wages  and  the  coal  bill  are  the  most 
important  factors.  This  item  shows 
an  increase  for  the  six  months  of 
$147,000,000.  Maintenance  of  way  and 
structures  expenses  increased  $14,000,- 
000,  maintenance  of  equipment  $35,- 
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000,000,  traffic  expenses  less  than 
$2,000,000,  while  miscellaneous  and 
general  expenses  account  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  $9,000,000.  These 
items  make  up  the  total  increase  of 
$207,000,000  in  expenses,  or  from  $4,- 
977  to  $.7,701  ])cr  mile  of  line, 

“Formerly  June  30  marked  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Now,  under  the 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  calendar  year  is  the 
fiscal  year  and  the  com|)ilation  of  the 
June  figures  marks  only  the  half  way 
point.  However,  if  the  returns  of  the 
first  half  of  thi.s  year  be  added  to 
those  of  the  last  half  of  1910,  we  get 
the  following  comi)arison,s: 


Total  OjieratinK  Kcvcnucs  (millions) 

Year  ending  June  .‘iO.  LM7 . fiLSxM 

Year  ending  Dec.  .'>1.  .  :Lh22 

Year  ending  June  .'R),  HHn . . 

i  )perating  Kx  penses  ( millions) — 

Year  ending  June  30,  1017 . 

Year  ending  I)ec.  31,  1010 .  2,373 

Year  ending  June  30,  lODi .  2,220 

Net  Operating  Revenues  (millions) — 

Year  ending  liine  30,  1017 . >^1.242 

Year  ending  Dec.  31,  1010 .  1,24S 

Year  ending  June  30,  1010 .  1,170 

Operating  Income  (millions) — 

Year  ending  June  30,  1917 . $1,000 

Year  ending  Dec.  31.  1010 .  1.089 

Year  ending  June  30,  1910 .  1,029 


“In  other  words,  with  an  increase 
in  earnings  of  over  $200, ()()(), 000  over 
the  calendar  year  and  of  over  $400,- 
000,000  over  the  fiscal  year  lt)16,  op¬ 
erating  income  for  the  12  months  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1917,  was  $20,000,000  less 
than  in  the  calendar  year  and  only 
$40,000,000  greater  than  for  the  fiscal 
year,  the  increase  in  what  is  loosely 
termed  profits  being  only  one-tenth 
of  the  increase  in  earnings.” 


For  the  information  of  coal  dealers, 
l)oth  wholesale  and  retail,  the  General 
Motors  Truck  Company  of  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  has  issued  an  attractive  book¬ 
let  describing  its  coal  truck,  which 
only  recently  was  introduced  to  the 
coal  trade.  The  2-ton  special  coal 
truck  is  designed  to  shorten  delivery 
time  and  decrease  costs.  It  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  special  bodj’,  which  can 
be  tilted  so  that  the  coal  can  be  run 
down  a  chute  by  gravity  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  eighteen  to  twenty-five  feet. 
The  truck  is  equipped  with  a  chute, 
which  is  carried  under  the  body  of 
the  truck  and  the  body  is  arranged  so 
that  it  can  be  divided  and  two  deliv¬ 
eries  made  at  a  single  trip.  The  book¬ 
let  also  contains  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  other  models,  which  are  fitted 
for  the  coal  business. 


.\  mining  lease  giving  the  right  to  dig. 
mine,  prospect,  and  mill  and  remove  all 
ores  and  minerals  on  a  certain  described 
tract  of  land,  provided  that  the  cessation 
of  the  work  on  the  premises  for  a  period 
of  thirty  days  continuously  by  the  lessee, 
jnless  unavoidably  prevented,  or  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  pay  the  sum  of  $1.7  per  day,  pay¬ 
able  each  week,  for  each  day's  cessation 
over  thirty  days,  should  work  a  forfeit¬ 
ure  of  the  lease,  indicates  that  the  $15 
jier  day  for  cessation  of  work  was  in¬ 
tended  as  a  penalty  and  not  as  liquidated 
damages  in  the  face  of  an  exjiress  con¬ 
tract. 

The  Koss  Tin  Mine  v.  The  Cherokee  Tin 
Mining  C^o.  (South  Carolina),  SS  Southeastern. 
8.  p.  9,  February,  IdlO. 
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The  Growing  Fuel  Famine  and  Its  Cause 

With  Prices  Rigid  and  Production  Costs  Rising,  the  Coal  Mines  are 
Being  Forced  Out  of  Business  When  the  Need  for  Coal  is  Greatest 


What  is  the  present  situation  in  coal 

What  is  the  outlook  for  this  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  ? 

To  answer  those  two  questions  we  have 
to  take  the  whole  situation  of  the  operator 
into  account  and  answer  first  a  series  of 
leading  and  important  questions. 

Can  the  operator  pay  the  cost  of  running 
his  mine  while  charging  the  President’s 
prices  ? 

Can  the  operator  hold  the  miners  he  has 
and  satisfy  their  demands  while  charging 
these  prices? 

If  the  coal  is  mined,  are  there  cars  and 
engines  enough  to  move  it  to  market? 

Everything  considered,  will  there  be 
enough  coal  to  go  around?  If  the  house¬ 
holders  get  coal,  will  they  have  any  money 
with  which  to  pay  for  it  ?  Will  they  also 
have  jobs? 

The  Operator’s  Position 

First  the  question,  whether  the  operators 
can  afiford  to  run  their  mines  at  present 
prices.  There  we  have  to  take  into  account 
the  conditions  east  of  the  Ohio-Indiana  line 
and  the  conditions  west  of  it,  because  the 
two  are  entirely  different.  In  the  east,  the 
President’s  prices  are  about  seventy-nine 
per  cent  above  the  mine  price  prevailing  in 
1915.  In  the  latter  year,  the  selling  price 
was  about  equal  to  or  a  little  under  the 
actual  cost  of  production. 

Since  that  time  the  cost  of  production  has 
increased,  according  to  one  certified  public 
accountant,  300  per  cent.  And  the  selling 
price  has  only  gone  up  seventy-nine  per  cent. 
The  operators  in  that  field  are  losing  money 
rapidly  every  day.  They  can  continue  to 
do  this  until  the  profits,  made  last  winter, 
are  wiped  out.  Then,  of  course,  they  will 
have  to  stop.  How  long  that  can  continue 
must  vary  with  individual  companies.  We 
are  facing,  however,  an  almost  complete 
cessation  of  work  in  the  east  and  that  at  a 
date  not  beyond  the  first  of  January-. 

In  the  west,  when  the  President’s  prices 
were  fixed,  the  most  favored  companies  were 
making  a  cent  and  a  half  a  ton.  Since  then 
the  cost  has  gone  up — this  is  in  three  weeks 
only — until  the  most  favored  companies  are 
losing  from  three  to  five  cents  a  ton. 

In  the  west,  smaller  operations,  working 
under  the  less  favorable  conditions,  were 
losing  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  a 
ton  the  instant  the  President’s  prices  be¬ 
came  effective.  Since  then  costs  have  risen 
until  these  same  operators  are  losing  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  cents  a  tbn.  In 
other  words,  the  costs  in  the  west  have  risen 
on  an  average  of  more  than  ten  cents  a  ton 
-cilice  the  President’s  prices  went  into  effect 
three  weeks  ago. 

-■\s  a  general  average  for  the  country,  we 
find  that  costs  are  rising  from  seven  and  a 
half  to  fifteen  cents  per  ton  per  month.  As 
an  indication,  the  price  of  steel  production, 
liought  freely  by  the  coal  operators,  has 
risen  thirty-five  per  cent  on  the  average 
'ince  the  President’s  prices  became  effect¬ 


ive.  Mine  timbers  have  risen  150  per  cent 
in  the  same  time.  Labor  costs,  exclusive  of 
any  new  demands  by  the  miners,  have  al¬ 
ready  risen  sharply.  (?)ther  costs  are  rising 
in  proportion. 

Judging  by  the  financial  status  of  the  coal 
companies,  the  country  is  facing  an  enforced 
suspension  of  all  mining  operations  for  the 
reason  that  selling  prices  are  rigid  while 
costs  are  in  no  way  under  control.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  it  in  his 
power  under  the  Lever  Law  to  regulate 
those  costs,  but  he  has  not  yet  come  to  it. 
In  fact,  the  need  to  regulate  those  costs 
has  not  even  been  called  to  his  attention  for 
the  reason  that  the  coal  operators  are  barred 
from  his  presence  by  an  encircling  ring  of 
officials  who  seem  to  want  to  keep  him  as 
completelv  ignorant  of  the  facts  in  coal  as 
was  the  Czar  of  the  impending  revolution 
in  Russia. 

The  Labor  Status 

The  financial  status  of  the  operators  hav¬ 
ing  been  considered,  the  next  question  is: 
■'What  about  the  miners?  Can  the  oper¬ 
ators  hold  them?  Can  they  satisfy  their 
clamorous  demands  ?’’ 

We  have  shown  that  the  operators  have 
no  money  to  give  the  miners  out  of  their 
own  pockets.  They  need  every  penny  of 
surplus  money  to  keep  their  mines  running 
until  the  demands  for  coal  can  be  satisfied. 
It  would  be  suicidal  to  give  any  of  this 
money  to  the  miners,  because  that  would 
shorten  the  life  of  each  mine.  .Still  the 
miners  are  demanding  a  fiat  increa.se  of 
twenty  cents  a  ton  in  pay  for  the  practical 
man  and  a  fiat  increase  to  $5.00  a  day  for 
unskilled  workers.  The  latter  is  an  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  present  .scale  of  $3.60  on  the 
average. 

The  operators  were  about  to  enter  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  miners  to  fix  wages  when 
the  coal  administrator  asked  that  it  be  sus¬ 
pended.  The  miners’  officials  consented  to 
the  cancellation  of  this  conference,  but  said 
they  would  not  say  that  the  miners  would 
also  consent.  In  fact,  the  miners  haven’t. 
They  have  been  striking  intermittently  all 
over  the  country  in  support  of  their  demand 
for  an  immediate  increase  in  pay. 

To  make  the  labor  situation  infinitely 
worse,  agents  of  the  United  .States  army 
have  been  canvassing  the  mining  districts, 
bidding  for  unskilled  workers  to  go  to  the 
cantonments.  The  Government  has  been  in 
competition  with  the  coal  operator  and  has 
been  offering  to  pay  $6.00  a  day  in  contrast 
with  the  $3.60  per  day  that  the  operators 
are  allowed  to  pay.  They  have  been  taking 
every  dissatisfied  worker  out  of  the  mining 
field.  In  fact,  they  have  made  men  dis¬ 
satisfied  in  order  to  get  them.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  heavy  and  serious  loss  of  work¬ 
ers  to  the  mines.  If  you  add  the  influence 
of  the  bids  for  labor  by  competing  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns,  the  loss  of  miners  to 
the  mines  in  the  last  six  weeks  has  ranged 
between  ten  and  fifteen  per  cent.  This  is 


going  to  cripple  the  coal  mines  beyond 
remedy  because  the  miners  once  weaned 
away  cannot  be  won  back  and  because  the 
labor  shortage  is  so  great  that  unskilled 
workers  cannot  be  found  in  other  places. 

The  Use  of  Machines 

There  remains  the  question  whether  the 
operators  can  offset  the  loss  of  workers  by 
the  use  of  mechanical  appliances.  In  some 
cases  this  is  absolutely  impossible.  Many 
of  the  men  who  have  gone  cannot  be  re¬ 
placed  by  machinery  because  no  machinery 
has  been  devised  to  do  what  they  did. 

Besides,  mechanical  devices  cannot  be 
bought  because  the  operators  haven’t  the 
money.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  reports  which 
we  get  from  the  o]>erators  indicate  that  they 
are  cancelling  orders  for  mine  machinery. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  earning 
money  now  that  will  allow  them  to  pay  for 
this  machinery.  In  the  second  place,  if  they 
bought  it  out  of  their  surplus,  it  would  sim¬ 
ply  shorten  the  life  of  the  mines  and  thus 
would  force  the  mines  to  shut  down  before 
the  machinery  could  be  delivered.  So  it  is 
that  mining  machinery  is  not  being  bought 
to  offset  the  increasing  shortage  of  workers. 

Influence  on  Consumers 

How  is  all  this  going  to  affect  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  coal  ? 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has 
just  made  a  report  for  the  month  of  August 
which  shows  that  production  is  decreasing 
at  the  rate,  the  nation  over,  of  3.000, OOf) 
tons  a  month.  However,  that  was  for  the 
month  of  .August  and  included,  therefore, 
the  record  of  only  one  week  during  which 
the  infiuence  of  the  Pre.sident’s  prices  was 
felt  on  production. 

Private  reports  for  the  first  two  weeks  in 
•September  show  a  far  greater  loss  of  out¬ 
put.  The  loss  in  production  in  .some  dis¬ 
tricts  amounts  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 
lArhaps  the  general  average  is  not  that  high, 
but  it  is  considerably  over  fifteen  per  cent. 
That  would  mean  a  loss  of  about  325,000 
tons  a  day  or  about  7,125,000  tons  a  month. 
This  is  alarming.  If  we  allow  for  a  pro¬ 
gressive  increase  in  the  shortage,  the  na¬ 
tional  situation  is  hopeless. 

This  loss  is  increasing  at  a  time  when 
the  fuel  administrator  him.self  has  said  that 
there  isn’t  now  enough  coal  to  go  around 
and  in  effect  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  shut 
down  the  factories  in  order  to  keep  the 
householders  from  freezing. 

The  situation  is  scandalous  in  a  nation 
which  has  nearly  fifty  per  rent  of  the  coal 
reserve  in  the  world,  and  which  even  now 
has  productive  capacity  of  100,000,000  tons 
a  year  in  excess  of  any  current  need  of 
.\merica  and  its  allies  in  the  war  and  the 
other  export  markets  of  the  world.  It  all 
l)oints  to  a  terribly  bad  case  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  coal  business  of  the  nation.  For 
this  had  administration  the  politicians  must 
a.ssume  responsibility  since  they  forced  it 
upon  the  country. 
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Who  Is  Responsible  for  the  Coal  Muddle 

Since  the  People  Cannot  Get  Coal  If  the  Factories  Run,  the  Latter 
May  Have  to  Close — The  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  Record 


On  Saturday,  SeplemlKT  15,  Dr.  11.  A. 
tiartield,  the  United  State.s  I'uel  Admin-, 
istrator.  made  ])ul)lic  a  statement  from 
which  tlie  followinj^  are  extracts: 

“I  Iiave  not  gone  into  the  anthracite  situa¬ 
tion  thoroughly  yet,  hut  it  is  my  inclination 
to  jmocecd  along  the  same  lines  as  in  the 
bituminous  situation,  which  I  think  I  may 
say  1  now  have  pretty  well  in  hand.  *  * 

“Now  in  the  case  of  hituminous  coal,  we 
are  facing  a  shortage  of  su])i)ly  caused  by 
both  the  car  shortage  and  the  labor  short¬ 
age.  'I'here  is  not  in  sight  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  coal  to  supi)ly  the  needs  of  the  coun¬ 
try  adequately  unless  production  is  very 
materially  increased  and  the  transportation 
situation  considerably  improved.  Conse¬ 
quently,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  consumers 
and  prevent  want  and  business  disaster,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  government  to  appor¬ 
tion  the  visible  supply  of  coal  fairly  to  all 
interests.  *  *  * 

“I  know  just  how  much  coal  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  5,000  companies.  *  *  * 

“Within  a  fortnight  T  ex])ect  to  know 
pretty  definitely  how  much  fuel  is  needed 
by  consumers  wbo  are  unable  to  get  fuel 
now  or  are  not  assured  of  their  supply  for 
the  winter.  Then  I  shall  know  how  much 
coal  I  must  requisition  from  the  5,000  com¬ 
panies.  If  the  percentage  of  the  first  re¬ 
quisition  is  not  sufficient,  T  .shall  reciuisition 
more  and  perhaps  more  as  times  goes  on. 

“When  the  President  formally  requisi¬ 
tions  the  coal,  each  company  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  set  aside  at  once  and  hold  for  the 
disposition  of  the  fuel  administrator  the 
percentage  of  his  output  specified.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  in  fact,  it  is  probable,  the  coal  com¬ 
pany  receiving  the  Government  requisition 
mill  thereafter  he  unable  to  fulfill  completely 
the  contracts  he  has  made  tvith  consum¬ 
ers.  ^ 

“Government  requisition  is  in  the  same 
class  as  an  act  of  God.  the  intervention  of 
which  absolves  a  party  from  carrying  out  a 
contract.’' 

Making  a  Selection 

These  are  strong  measures  and  strong 
doctrines  coming  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  There  can  be  but  one 
interjiretation  of  such  a  statement.  That  is 
that  the  supply  of  coal  has  been  allowed  to 
become  so  lo-ia  it  can  no  longer  satisfy  the 
legitimate  needs  of  the  people.  To  express 
it  in  harsh  terms,  but  to  tell  the  whole  truth. 
.\merica  has  been  put  on  short  rations  of 
coal.  We  have  reached  the  jjoint  where  if 
the  householders  are  to  be  satisfied,  certain 
factories  must  be  closed  down.  This  is  not 
to  be  done  by  direct  order.  It  will  be  done 
instead  by  the  adroit  method  of  withhold¬ 
ing  coal  from  them  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Such  a  situation  in  a  country  like  Amer¬ 
ica  is  unpardonahle.  This  country  has  .such 
an  abundant  sup])ly  of  coal  the  und(>^•elo])ed 
coal  has  always  been  a  burden  on  e.xisting 
mines.  It  has  such  enormous  ])roductive 
capacity  that  two  years  ago  the  operators 
were  asking  relief  from  the  ])ressure  of 
comi)Ctition.  Yet  today  all  users  cannot  be 
supplied.  Meanwhile  the  reserve  has  not 
been  wiped  out.  The  mines  have  not  been 
destroyed.  'The  coal  is  there  and  can  be 


mined.  Hut  tho.se  who  need  it  cannot  get 
it.  'The  situation  is  so  scandalous  that  those 
who  are  to  blame  for  it  must  explain  to  the 
])eople  why  this  situation  was  allowed  to 
come  about,  d'o  show  in  a  small  way  who 
is  responsible,  we  present  herewith  for  the 
consideration  of  the  jniblic  the  record  of 
recent  events.  It  is  unmistakable  and  so 
clear-cut  that  no  doubt  can  remain  as  to 
where  the  blame  rests. 

Coal  Shortage  Predicted 

'I'liK  1)1. ACK  DiA.MONi),  in  January.  1917. 
])rinted  a  statement  that  clearly  developed 
indications  were  the  coal  shortage,  instead 
of  being  temporary,  would  likely  grow 
worse  throughout  the  year.  'Fo  prevent  it, 
radical  means  must  be  taken  to  improve  the 
transi)ortation  facilities.  The  editor  had 
been  a  student  of  coal  production  and  trans¬ 
portation  for  a  matter  of  twenty  years. 
With  that  experience  behind  him,  he  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  basic  faults  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  coal  were  two. 

First,  the  railroads  did  not  have  enough 
engines  to  move  the  cars. 

Second,  the  cars  used  normally  for  the 
movement  of  coal  were  being  diverted  to 
other  uses,  thus  shortening  the  supply  of 
cars  at  the  mines. 

The  Black  Diaaioxd  .said  that  unless 
one  or  both  of  the.se  things  was  remedied, 
the  coal  shortage  would  continue  to  grow 
and  a  famine  would  face  the  country  this 
fall  and  winter.  This  statement  was  re¬ 
published  in  the  leading  newspapers  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  was  copied  from  them  by  other 
l)apers  throughout  the  country.  The  warn¬ 
ing  was  spread  widely  then  and  at  other 
times. 

In  April  and  in  May  The  Black  Dia¬ 
mond  published  certain  facts  which  proved 
that  the  car  supply  was  decreasing  as  the 
season  advanced,  rather  than  increasing,  as 
is  customary.  M'e  said  in  our  own  col¬ 
umns  and  through  the  columns  of  the  daily 
newspapers  that  unless  something  was  done 
to  reserve  coal  cars  for  the  coal  trade,  cer¬ 
tain  factories  would  have  to  be  closed  this 
fall  and  winter  that  the  householders  might 
get  coal. 

The  Proof  Appears 

In  May  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
began  at  Washington  its  investigation  into 
the  coal  situation.  The  leading  operators 
of  the  east  ajipeared  before  it  and  read 
into  the  record  definite  statements  to 
these  various  effects. 

First,  the  railroads  did  not  have  engines 
enough  to  move  all  the  cars. 

Second,  cars  normally  used  in  the  mo\  e- 
ment  of  coal  were  being  diverted  for  use 
in  other  lines. 

Third,  miners  were  being  induced  to  leave 
the  mining  regions  by  industries  which  could 
pay  higher  wages  and  by  the  army.  Thc\- 
said  the  big  evil  was  the  diversion  of  coal 
cars  from  the  coal  trade  and  prophesied 
that  unless  a  different  use  was  made  of  cars, 
summer  storage  of  coal  would  be  impossible 
and  disaster  would  result. 

Early  in  June  the  I'ederal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  continued  its  investigation  by  hold¬ 
ing  a  hearing  in  Chicago.  The  editor  of 


thi^  paper  thereat  reiterated  his  statemeni> 
as  to  the  danger  of  a  coal  shortage  and  re- 
jjeated  the  simple  recommendations  by 
which  it  could  be  avoided.  He  urged  that 
summer  storage  of  coal  alone  would  save 
the  nation  from  a  fuel  famine. 

.\l  that  same  hearing  specific  statements 
were  made  by  \\k  K.  Kavanaugh  of  St. 
Louis ;  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold  of  Chicago : 
by  Eugene  McAulifFe,  representing  west 
Kentucky  interests ;  by  D.  W.  Buchanan,  a 
leading  operator  of  Franklin  county,  Illi¬ 
nois:  by  George  B.  Harrington,  a  leading 
operator  in  three  fields  in  Illinois,  and  by  a 
half  dozen  others.  They  all  showed  in  de¬ 
tail  that  coal  cars  were  being  used  to  haul 
pleasure  automobiles  and  to  haul  crusheri 
stone  that  was  to  be  used  to  make  auto¬ 
mobile  roads  attractive  to  the  pleasure  tour¬ 
ist.  In  all  of  these  statements  the  contrast 
was  vividly  ])resented  between  the  use  of 
coal  cars  to  make  possible  the  pleasures  of 
the  ])eo])le  and  the  urgent  need  to  use  those 
cars  to  safeguard  the  public  against  a  coal 
famine. 

It  is  only  an  interesting  sidelight,  but  per¬ 
haps  it  helps  to  explain  many  things.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Davies,  its  chairman  ;  by  !Mr.  Walsh, 
a  young  attorney,  and  by  David  M  ing.  an 
economist.  Chairman  Davies,  who  was 
liromoted  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
from  a  chief  clerkship  in  the  statistical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Bureau  of  Census,  sat  to 
one  side  and  dozed  while  the  hearing  was 
in  progress.  Mr.  Walsh  devoted  his  thought 
to  the  need  to  get  a  reduction  in  price.  Mr. 
Wing  was  interested  in  the  facts  about  mis¬ 
use  of  cars.  So  much  for  that  just  now. 

About  the  same  time  the  editor  of  this 
t)aper  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Samuel 
Insull,  chairman  of  tHe  Illinois  Council  of 
Defense.  M  e  pointed  out  the  danger  of  a 
famine  and  said  that  any  reduction  in  price 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  strongest  pos¬ 
sible  kind  of  warning  that  the  fixing  of  price 
does  not  assure  a  suppE.  M’e  told  Mr.  In¬ 
sull  that  the  supply  could  only  be  made 
adecpiate  if  summer  storage  were  generally 
resorted  to. 

Mr.  Insull  agreed  and  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  how  to  increase  production 
and  distribution. 

Price  Issue  Is  Raised 

Regardless  of  these  wamings  often  re¬ 
peated,  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
proof  that  the  danger  was  real,  was  es- 
tal)lished  by  competent  observers,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  >tudiously 
ignored  all  summer  the  question  of  supply. 
Instead  of  doing  anything  to  get  out  and 
deliver  more  coal,  it  fixed  its  mind  on  the 
matter  of  price.  M'hen  the  hearing  was 
held  in  Chicago.  Mr.  M'alsh,  the  attorney, 
cross-examined  the  editor  of  this  paper  to 
ask  if  his  activity  in  advising  storage  would 
not  have  a  tendency  to  put  up  the  price.  It 
was  even  intimated  that  that  might  be  the 
animating  purpose. 

The  editor  said  that  it  might  happen  that 
prices  would  rise  if  summer  buying  became 
active.  But  be  insi.sted  that  any  reasonable 
price  would  be  justified  if  by  paying  it  the 
people  could  get  coal  in  storage.  M'e  be- 
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lieved  that  any  addition  that  might  be  made 
to  the  price  would  be  a  good  investment, 
because  it  would  assure  a  supply  of  coal  not 
obtainable  after  time  had  been  taken  to  fix 
prices. 

Mr.  Walsh  openly  doubted  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  our  campaign  to  induce  storage,  lie 
said  he  could  not  prevent  it,  but  advised  that 
it  be  prosecuted  with  extreme  caution.  He 
asked  that  it  be  accompanied  by  the  advice 
that  no  one  should  pay  more  for  coal  than 
was  normally  a  fair  figure. 

Me  disagreed  with  the  editor  of  this  paper 
and  with  other  witnesses  on  the  point  that 
there  was  serious  danger  of  a  coal  famine 
this  year.  He  stood  flatly  against  any  rising 
tendency  of  market  values  regardless  of 
cause.  He  said  the  nation  would  not  allow 
prices  to  rise. 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

From  that  time  to  this,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  pursued  a  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  to  bring  down  coal  prices.  In  fact, 
it  soon  abandoned  every  effort  in  any  other 
direction  to  get  this  one  result.  It  lost  sight 
of  the  cause  in  an  effort  to  remove  the 
effect.  This  was  a  fatal  blunder. 

The  Trade  Commission  first  joined  in 
the  movement  to  have  the  Lane-Peabody 
conference  called  that  the  operators  might 
reduce  prices  by  voluntary  action.  That  is, 
one  member  of  it — J.  F.  Fort — did.  But 
when  this  was  done,  the  Commission  in¬ 
stantly  abandoned  its  own  program  and 
joined  freely  in  the  movement  against  the 
Lane-Peabody  program.  It  used  as  a  pre¬ 
text  that  those  prices  were  too  high,  know¬ 
ing  that  they  were  makeshifts.  It  concealed 
the  truth  about  those  prices  that  it  might 
induce  Congress  to  throw  control  of  coal 
into  its  hands. 

Knowing  the  danger  ahead  of  the  people, 
but  bent  on  winning  political  power,  it  is  on 
record  as  having  advised,  in  one  statement 
given  to  the  public,  that  the  people  should 
not  store  coal  until  the  prices  were  fixed. 
It  sought  thus  to  arouse  public  opinion 
that  its  political  program  might  succeed. 
This  record  shows  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  was  willing  to  place  in  jeopardy 
the  safety  of  the  people  if  thereby  it  could 
win  the  coveted  political  power. 

It  is  not  on  record,  so  far  as  we  know, 
of  having  done  anything  to  reserve  for  the 
coal  trade  the  coal  cars. 

It  is  not  on  record,  so  far  as  we  know,  as 
assisting  in  any  way  to  increase  the  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  from  the  mines  by  trying  to 
get  rnore  engines  or  by  doing  anything  else 
that  is  helpful. 

It  is  not  on  record,  so  far  as  we  know,  of 
doing  anything  at  all  to  relieve  the  threat¬ 
ened  coal  shortage. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  definitely  on  record 
as  advising  many  things,  all  of  which  tended 
to  decrease  the  supply.  First,  it  advocated 
a  pooling  plan  for  coal  which  involved  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  control  all  bound  round 
with  an  endless  chain  of  red  tape.  That 
plan,  if  attempted,  would  have  slowed  down 
the  movement  of  coal  and  would  have  made 
the  present  situation  far  worse. 

It  is  on  record,  so  we  are  told,  of  advising 
the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator  that  if  the 
thin-vein  mines  could  not  operate  under  the 
President’s  prices,  they  should  be  closed 
down  and  the  miners  be  transferred  to  the 
thick-vein  mines.  This  is  persisted  in  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
experiment ;  that  the  miners  can  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  move  from  place  to  place,  and  that 
the  likelihood  is  of  a  grave  outcome  for  the 
people  who  must  have  coal. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  also  on 
record  as  proposing  a  zone  system  in  the 
distribution  of  coal.  It  persists  in  this  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  known  fact  that  it  could  re¬ 
sult  only  in  a  major  disturbance  of  markets 
at  a  time  when  only  the  most  careful  super¬ 
vision  of  shipments  can  avoid  the  greatest 
sufifering. 

Harvest  Time  Comes 

Now  we  come  to  a  time  when,  as  a  direct 
result  of  having  thus  neglected  for  months 
the  main  issue  in  coal,  the  people  are 
definitely  short  of  it.  In  fact,  all  of  this 
dallying  over  politics  has  placed  the  coun¬ 
try  in  a  position  where  it  faces  two  alterna¬ 
tives.  Either  the  nation  must  allow  the 
people  to  freeze  in  their  homes,  or  it  must 
allow  certain  whole  lines  of  manufacturing 
enterprise  to  shut  down.  The  alternative 
is  awful  in  a  country  which  has  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  both  coal  and  mines.  Yet  it 
is  impossible  to  satisfy  both  demands.  For 
this  result  somebody  clearly  is  to  blame. 
The  record  we  here  present  shows  where 
the  blame  properly  is  placed. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  the 
facts  months  ago. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  the 
ear  of  the  Government. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  the 
confidence  of  the  public. 

Furthermore,  at  that  time  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  had — a  legacy  of  Ed¬ 
ward  N.  Hurley — the  confidence  of  the  coal 
people. 

The  Commission  had  everything  needed 
to  force  a  quick  solution  of  the  essential 
problem  in  coal — to  increase  the  supply. 

Instead  of  using  any  power  or  agency  to 
help  straighten  out  the  terrible  situation,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  played  politics 
and  sought  power  for  itself.  In  its  mad 
pursuit  it  ignored  the  most  terrifying  facts 
about  coal. 

It  evaded  the  main  issue  which  was  the 
question  of  supply.  It  fought  openly  and 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  coal  people. 

It  warned  the  people  not  to  store  coal 
when  to  follow  its  advice  was  to  place  in 
grave  danger  the  safety  of  home  and  factory 
alike. 

It  spent  the  summer  trying  to  insinuate 
itself  into  control  of  the  coal  trade  that  it 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  work  out  a 
half  dozen  experimental  plans,  all  of  which 
were  directly  beside  the  issue. 

With  this  in  mind,  if  the  people  freeze 
this  winter,  or  if  the  factories  are  forced 
to  close,  the  responsibility  is  clearly  es¬ 
tablished.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  cannot  evade  the  issue. 


Indianapolis,  _Ind.,  Sept.  20.— Special— 
E.  I.  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  public  service 
commission,  who  is  well  known  to  Indiana 
coal  operators  and  who  has  just  returned 
from  Washington,  where  he  was  called  into 
conference  with  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  federal 
pal  administrator,  today  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  regarding  the  fuel  situation ; 

“The  puntry  is  going  to  get  cold  this  win¬ 
ter,”  said  Mr.  Lewis,  “much  colder  than 
any  winter  since  Valley  Eorge.  In  parts  of 
the  country  there  can  be  no  doubt  there  will 
be  great  distress.  The  federal  government 
is  apprehensive  of  what  may  happen,  espe¬ 
cially  in  such  sections  as  the  northwest  and 
other  places  far  removed  from  the  coal 
fields.  Many  in  Washington  predict  very 
great  disturbances  of  the  peace.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  county  will  stand,  without  any 
great  complaint,  heavy  taxation ;  they  will 
pay  without  much  grumbling  high  prices 


for  food ;  they  will  sacrifice  sons,  husbands 
and  fathers  to  carry  on  the  war;  but  it  is 
feared  they  will  not,  without  most  vigorous 
protest,  stand  for  cold  homes  and  a  curtail¬ 
ment  of  public  utility  services  on  which 
towns  and  cities  are  now  wholly  dependent. 

“It  has  taken  Washington  a  long  time  to 
get  around  to  realization  that  fuel,  instead 
of  food,  is  the  weak  link  in  our  chain.  That 
realization,  however,  finally  has  begun  to 
assert  itself.  The  country  is  not  going  to 
.starve  tins  winter  and  Mr.  Hoover’s  direc¬ 
torate  over  foodstuffs  is  already  beginning 
to  be  paled  by  Dr.  Garfield’s  directorate  over 
fuel. 

“Few  people  are  able,  it  seems,  to  realize 
the  situation  that  confronts  us.  They  are 
unable  to  analyze  the  reasons  why  there 
should  be  less  coal  available  now  than  in  the 
past.  Primarily,  the  reason  lies  in  un¬ 
precedented  industrial  activities.  Factories, 
instead  of  running  eight  hours,  are  running 
sixteen  or  twenty-four  hours;  railroads, 
the  largest  consumers  of  coal  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  are  running  as  they  have  never  run  be¬ 
fore.  This  has  been  going  on  for  two 
years  or  more  and  little  by  little  the  coal 
pile  has  shrunk.  The  country  came  out  of 
last  winter  with  coal  bins  practically  empty 
and  has  not  been  able  to  fill  them.  Not 
only  has  our  own  country  been  demanding 
coal  in  unprecedented  quantities,  but  Can¬ 
ada  has  been  drawing  on  us  for  millions  of 
tons ;  the  United  States  government  has 
been  drawing  coal  as  never  before  to  coal 
battleships  and  collieries  in  playing  its  part 
in  the  world  war ;  the  federal  government 
also  has  been  drawing  on  our  coal  mines 
for  coal  on  allied  fleets,  England  being  un¬ 
able  longer  to  coal  the  Erench  and  Italian 
navies.  The  result  of  all  this  has  been  an 
unprecedented  demand,  during  the  summer, 
that  has  far  exceeded  increased  production. 
The  coal  mines  of  this  country  have  turned 
out  more  coal  this  year  than  ever  in  their 
history  and  still  we  have  less  coal. 

“The  unfortunate  result  of  this  situation 
is  that  under  a  contracting  system  that  has 
been  built  up  through  years  of  operation,  the 
large  users  of  coal — factories,  public  util¬ 
ities  and  other? — have  contracted  for  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  coal  in  the  country,  and  there 
is  very  little  free  coal — or  coal  for  the  small 
users.  In  some  way,  not  understood  even 
at  Washington,  there  was  worked  into  the 
Pomerene  amendment,  just  before  it  was 
passed,  a  section  which  validates  existing 
contracts.  This  has  accentuated  and  made 
more  difficult  the  coal  situation  as  it  con¬ 
fronts  the  domestic  users. 

“The  federal  authorities  seem  to  have 
taken  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  indicat¬ 
ing  adoption  of  the  idea,  suggestions  that  the 
federal  government,  in  Ijehalf  of  public  wel¬ 
fare,  demand  a  certain  percentage  of  coal 
mined,  and  that  it  be  set  aside  before  con¬ 
tracts  are  thought  of.  This  coal  may  be 
called  ‘Dr.  Garfield’s  Coal  Pile’  and  be  held 
as  a  supply  available  to  meet  the  emergencies 
presented  by  shortage  of  coal  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  bins.  This  does  not  mean  that  all 
domestic  users  are  going  to  be  supplied 
from  this  coal  pile,  if  it  is  created.  The 
federal  government  is  not  particularly  in¬ 
terested,  I  understand,  in  people  of  good 
salaries.  It  will  be  up  to  them  to  get  their 
coal  and  it  will  also  be  up  to  others  to  pro¬ 
vide  as  much  as  they  can  for  their  needs 
this  winter.  The  federal  coal  pile,  if  the 
idea  is  adopted,  is  the  emergency  coal  pile 
from  which  people  who  are  not  able  to  buy 
coal  at  prevailing  high  prices,  and  others 
[Concluded  on  Page  229] 
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Democracy’s  Champion  Becomes  an  Autocrat 

In  the  Only  Nation  Which  Ever  Fought  a  War  Against  “Taxation 
Without  Representation,”  the  Coal  Industry  Is  Ruled  By  a  Dictator 


Because  of  llie  attitude  whicli  ^\  ashing- 
tou  lias  assumed  toward  tlic  coal  industry, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  the  wliole  record  of 
tlie  trade  into  account.  'J'his  can  be  done 
in  two  paragraphs.  Then  it  is  necessary  to 
take  the  Government’s  attitude  toward  coal 
into  account.  This  will  take  more  para¬ 
graphs.  When  that  has  heen  done,  it  will 
be  time  for  a  little  sober  reflection  upon 
whether  all  of  tliis  dictatorship  and  harsh 
rehuke  is  justified. 

There  came  a  time  in  1914  and  1915  when 
the  balance  between  supply  and  demand  be¬ 
came  so  disturbed  it  threatened  destruction 
of  the  coal  industry.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  need  for  the  insertion  of  the  force  of  some 
government  to  control  a  situation  which  was 
becoming  dangerous  to  the  nation  itself. 
The  coal  operators  went  to  the  nation  with 
this  suggestion ; 

“We  know  what  the  trouble  is.  We  know 
the  way  to  remedy  it.  We  propose  to  a])ply 
that  remedy  and  ask  only  the  right  to  take 
the  initiative  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  We  will  act.  You  sit  as  referee.” 

That  was  a  clear  and  clean-cut  recom¬ 
mendation  that  coal  should  undertake  to 
regulate  itself  that  the  body  commercial  and 
tbe  body  social  should  not  suffer  as  a  result 
of  any  major  disturbance  in  the  industry 
such  as  must  follow  wholesale  bankruptcies. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  rejected  this  plan. 

Coal’s  Power  Comes 

Then,  in  1916  and  1917,  the  situation 
changed  so  completely  that  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  supply  and  demand  was  disturbed  in 
the  other  direction.  Rather  than  coal  being 
at  the  mercy  of  the  public,  the  public  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  coal  men.  But  because 
coal  men  had  heen  placed  in  no  position  to 
organize,  they  could  not  protect  the  people 
against  the  evident  price  tendencies.  Again, 
the  operators  went  to  Washington  with  this 
suggestion : 

“The  time  has  come  for  the  insertion  of 
a  regulating  government  in  coal.  Supply 
must  be  increased.  Distribution  must  be 
simplified.  Prices  must  be  modified.  We 
propose  that  coal,  with  your  help,  should 
do  all  of  these  things  for  itself.  We  recom¬ 
mend  a  system  of  self-government  by  which 
we  undertake  to  increase  production  and 
simplify  distribution.  To  that  end  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  form  a  national  association.  To 
allow  the  Government  to  sit  as  referee,  we 
propose  two  things  : 

“First,  that  control  over  the  maximum 
prices  shall  be  placed  by  us  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government. 

“Second,  that  an  officer  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  sit  as  the  executive  head  of  our 
association.” 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  this  pro¬ 
posal  was  not  only  rejected,  hut  the  coal 
men  were  declared  to  be  attempting  some¬ 
thing  unmoral. 

On  two  occasions,  therefore,  proposals 
for  self-government  and  self-regulation  in 
the  coal  industry  was  made  and  were  re¬ 
jected. 

Instead  of  allowing  coal  even  to  attempt 
to  regulate  itself.  Congress  brushed  it  aside 
and  passed  the  Lever  food  bill  which  con¬ 


trols  coal  absolutely.  Supreme  power  was 
given  the  ITe.sident,  who  passed  it  on  to 
Dr.  11.  A.  Garfield.  To  show  that  au¬ 
tocracy  is  now  firmly  in  the  saddle,  we  cite 
l)Ut  a  few  examples  of  recent  rulings. 

Autocracy  Comes 

Some  operators  whose  mines  are  sunk  to 
thin  veins  went  to  Washington  to  say  that 
the  President’s  jjrices  would  not  allow  them 
to  keep  their  mines  running. 

The  reply  of  the  ITiel  Administrator — 
made  to  the  comjilaining  coal  operators,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  statement — was  that  if  that 
were  true,  the  thin-vein  mines  would  have 
to  close  and  allow  their  men  to  drift  to  the 
thick-vein  mines. 

In  a  word,  the  dictator  was  saying  that 
certain  men  must  retire  from  business  be¬ 
cause  the  Government’s  fuel  administrator 
said  they  must.  This,  regardless  of  the 
service  those  mines  have  been  to  their  com¬ 
munity  in  the  past  and  regardless  of  any 
need  which  might  exist  for  those  mines  in 
those  same  communities  this  year. 

At  another  time  the  Fuel  Administrator 
was  quoted  by  New  York  papers  as  saying, 
olf-hand,  that  undoubtedly  certain  of  the 
coal  mines  would  be  closed  by  the  new 
])rices.  But  he  saw  nothing  amiss  in  that 
if  the  remaining  mines  could  still  supply  the 
demand. 

Mr.  Nimm’s  Advice 

The  principal  advisor  of  the  Administra¬ 
tor  is  a  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Nimm  of 
New  York.  Some  coal  operators  were  talk¬ 
ing  to  him  recently.  They  said  that  if  pres¬ 
ent  prices  hold  good,  they  would  have  to 
retire  from  business.  His  reply  was,  in 
substance : 

“I  have  given  up  a  law  practice  in  New 
York  that  was  netting  me  $75  a  day.  I  did 
this  to  help  the  country.  If  you  men  have 
to  give  up  your  business  to  help  the  country, 
you  should  not  complain.  You  should  be 
willing  to  do  what  I  have  done.” 

The  point  there  is  not :  “What  is  the  duty 
of  the  coal  operator  as  a  citizen?”  It  may 
be  his  duty  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
But,  if  that  is  his  duty,  it  is  for  him  to  de¬ 
cide  not  whether  he  will  make  it  voluntarily, 
but  whether  he  can  afford  to  make  it.  In  a 
sense,  it  is  for  him  to  decide  whether,  if  he 
closed  his  mines,  the  country  could  get  along 
without  his  coal. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  man  to  see  his  duty 
clearly  and  then  to  abide  by  it.  It  is  quite 
another  thing — in  a  country  zvhich  is  fight¬ 
ing  a  war  to  make  the  “world  safe  for 
democracy” — for  somebody  in  official  posi¬ 
tion,  to  zifipe  a  business  out  of  e.vistcnce  by 
an  empirical  decree. 

This  week  the  jobbing  interests  in  coal 
were  in  Washington.  The  word  had  gone 
out  last  week  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  had  advocated  that  the  jobbing  busi¬ 
ness  in  coal  should  be  killed.  The  word  had 
gone  out  that  the  Fuel  Administrator  was 
just  on  the  point  of  issuing  the  jobbers’ 
death  warrant.  So  the  coal  jobbers  rushed 
to  Washington  to  try  to  save  a  business 
which  has  been  built  up  by  years  of  patient 
effort.  But  there  is  no  knowing  what  the 
Administrator  will  rule.  He  is  the  dictator 
in  coal.  There  is  none  to  dispute  his  word. 


He  may  tell  the  coal  jobber  to  get  out. 

When  that  time  comes,  it  will  remain  for 
the  courts  to  decide  whether  Congress  can 
vest  such  power  in  an  individual. 

The  Light  of  Experience 

It  has  been  said  that  every  country  has 
had  the  experience  which  America  is  now 
])assing  through.  It  has  been  said  that  in 
all  other  countries  business  men  have  been 
forced  to  submit  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation 
expressed  in  autocratic  decrees. 

That  is  not  true. 

England  has  assumed  the  most  arbitrary 
control  over  its  industries.  But,  before  that 
was  done,  there  had  been  a  complete  polit¬ 
ical  revolution.  The  “junkers”  were  thrown 
out.  A  new  government  tvas  formed 
which  did  not  represent  political  divisions, 
but  various  interests  in  England.  Those 
interests  have  been  empowered  and  induced 
to  organize  thoroughly.  And  those  organi¬ 
zations,  which  are  self-goveming,  have  been 
represented  in  the  counsels  of  the  empire. 
W'e  need  only  to  cite  the  case  of  Lord 
Rhondda  (Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas)  to  prove  this 
point.  He  was  the  head  of  the  coal  owners’ 
association.  Behind  him  the  coal  interests 
were  solidified.  He  was  placed  in  charge 
of  coal — and  other — affairs  in  the  L'nited 
Kingdom. 

In  Erance  the  fourth  cabinet  is  now  form¬ 
ing.  These  cabinets  have  all  recognized  the 
various  interests — not  political  subdivisions 
— within  the  nation.  The  new  one  is  being 
formed  along  the  same  line. 

.  Even  in  Russia  the  same  thing  is  true. 
The  new  republic  will  be  built  up  on  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  various  interests  without  re¬ 
spect  to  the  political  subdivision  from  which 
they  come. 

In  America  alone  has  the  rule  been 
adopted  that  an  industr)’  shall  be  regulated 
without  the  consent,  approval  or  even  the 
counsel  of  the  people  who  comprise  it.  Thus 
in  America  alone  is  the  spirit  of  democracy 
killed.  And  this  in  the  hour  when  the 
countr}'  is  fighting  a  war  to  “make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.”  Of  all  these  coun¬ 
tries  at  war  America  is  the  only  one  to  act 
thus,  and  it  is  the  only  country  that  ever 
fought  a  war  to  establish  the  principle  of 
“no  taxation  without  representation.” 

With  those  things  in  mind,  we  hold  it  to 
be  true  that  if  self-government  is  ever  good, 
it  is  always  good.  It  is  the  character  of  the 
people  zvhich  determines  the  value  of  the 
device  rather  than  the  character  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  zvhich  they  are  confronted. 

That  is  to  say,  if  the  people  are  ever 
capable  of  self-government,  they  are  capable 
of  it  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  time  of 
peace.  If  they  are  incapable  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  in  time  of  war,  it  is  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  are  incapable  of  adequately 
and  justly  governing  themselves  in  times  of 
peace. 

From  this,  one  of  two  things  must  follow : 

First,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
incapable  of  self-government  at  any  time 
and  our  whole  scheme  of  a  democracy  is 
wrong;  or. 

Second,  the  scheme  of  dictators  which  is 
now  being  imposed  upon  the  .\merican  peo¬ 
ple  is  wrong  in  both  principle  and  practice. 
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News  Bulletins  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator 


The  news  bulletins  issued  this  week  by  the 
United  States  fuel  administrator  contain  a  curious 
medley  of  information  ranging  from  autobiog¬ 
raphy  to  biography  through  the  announcement 
that  the  tidewater  board  has  been  organized  and 
offers  its  services  to  the  nation.  The  bulletins 
number  consecutively  from  five  to  nine.  They  are 
as  follows : 

September  13,  1917. —  (To  meet  the  demand  for 
a  sketch  of  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  biography  has  been  authorized.)  Harry 
Augustus  Garfield,  born  at  Hiram,  Portage 
county,  Ohio,  October  11,  1863,  son  of  James  A. 
and  Lucretia  Rudolph  Garfield;  educated  in  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  schools  in  Washington  and  at 
St.  Paul’s  school.  Concord,  N.  H. ;  was  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Williams  College,  1885;  taught  Latin  and 
Roman  history,  St.  Paul’s  school,  1883-1886 ; 
studied  law  Columbia  University  and  at  Oxford 
and  The  Inns  of  Court,  London;  admitted  to  the 
Ohio  bar  in  March,  1888;  practiced  law  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  with  his  brother,  James  R.,  first  as 
Garfield  and  Garfield,  then  as  Garfield,  Garfield 
and  Howe,  1888-1903 ;  married  Belle  Hartford 
Mason,  June  14,  1888;  four  children,  James, 
Mason,  Lucretia  and  Stanton  (James  now  at 
Plattsburgh  and  Stanton  with  the  Red  Cross  Am¬ 
bulance  Corps  at  the  front  in  France);  trustee 
of  Western  Reserve  University  for  several  years 
before  leaving  Cleveland  in  1903;  professor  of 
contracts  Western  Reserve  Law  School  for  three 
years;  during  his  residence  in  Cleveland  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Cleveland  Humane  Society;  director 
and  president  of  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce;  one  of  the  organizers  and  first  president 
of  the  Municipal  Association,  now  the  Cleveland 
Civic  Association;  the  firm  was  attorney  for 
many  enterprises  which  Mr.  Garfield  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  launching ;  he  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company  and  for  many 
years  one  of  the  directors,  his  firm  acting  as 
attorneys  for  the  company.  Although  giving  up 
his  practice  in  1903  to  accept  the  call  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  to  take  the  Chair  of  Politics  at 
Princeton  University,  Mr.  Garfield  maintained  his 
relation  with  several  of  the  enterprises  of  which 
he  was  formerly  connected,  which  included  build¬ 
ing  companies,  water  works  and  electric  light 
companies,  railroad  and  coal  companies.  One  of 
the  last  enterprises  with  which  he  was  prominently 
associated  before  leaving  Cleveland  was  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  coal  field  in  southeastern  Ohio.  He  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Calvary  Morris  as  syndicate 
manager  and  attorney  for  the  company  of  men 
who  put  together  two  small  railroads  and  built 
thirty  miles  of  new  road  to  bring  out  the  Piney 
Fork  coal.  Mr.  Garfield  was  chosen  president  of 
Williams  College,  his  alma  mater,  in  1908.  Mr. 
Garfield  was  appointed  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator 
August  23,  1917. 

September  14. — Fuel  Administrator  Garfield 
today  requested  the  Export  Administrative 
Board  to  allow  no  coal  to  be  exported  from 
the  United  States  without  specific  licenses,  and, 
further,  that  the  board  authorize  no  such  licenses 
before  notifying  him  of  the  application.  This 
step  was  taken  by  the  fuel  administrator  in  order 
that  he  might  keep  in  close  touch  with  both  the 
quantity  and  the  destination  of  coal  exports. 

The  action  is  specifically  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  northwest  part  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  complaining  that  it  has 
not  been  receiving  its  fair  share  of  the  coal  sent 
to  lake  ports.  An  investigation  by  the  fuel  ad¬ 
ministration  substantiated  this  complaint.  It  was 
found  that  plenty  of  coal  was  reaching  the  lake 
ports,  but  it  was  not  getting  through  to  the  north¬ 
west.  In  the  period  between  August  24  and  Sep¬ 
tember  6,  out  of  a  total  of  1,755,812  tons,  530,973 
tons,  or  30.2  per  cent,  had  been  shipped  into 
Canada.  This  is  far  in  excess  of  the  proportion 
of  Canadian  exports  by  lake  boats  in  normal 
times. 

The  fuel  administration  does  not  intend  to  cut 
off  Canadian  exports,  but  with  this  supervision  it 
will  be  able  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  coal, 
and  see  that  the  northwest  and  Canada  both  get 
their  fair  shares. 

Washington — President  Wilson  today  approved 
the  appointment  of  Rembrandt  Peale  and  John  P. 
White  on  the  staff  of  Fuel  Administrator  Gar¬ 
field. 

Peale  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  his  coal 
companies  in  order  to  work  with  the  Government 
in  the  management  of  the  fuel  problem  of  the 
country.  His  principal  company  is  Peale,  Pea¬ 
cock  &  Kerr  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  with 
its  chief  mines  at  St.  Benedict,  Cambria  county. 


White  is  president  of  the  Lhiited  Mine  Workers 
of  America. 

Fuel  .\dministrator  Garfield  announces  that  he 
is  making  rapid  progress  in  the  selection  of  state 
fuel  administrators. 

September  14,  1917. — A  delegation  of  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange  called  on  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor  Garfield  today  to  explain  the  purposes  of  their 
organization  and  promise  him  their  full  coopera¬ 
tion  in  his  work.  The  organization  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  pooling  coal  for  ship¬ 
ment  and  thereby  avoiding  detention  of  cars  and 
ships,  and  of  bringing  about  maximum  capacity 
loading. 

Those  who  called  on  the  fuel  administrator 
were  Arthur  Hale,  S.  Pemberton  Hutchinson, 
Rembrandt  Peale,  E.  B.  Chase,  L.  A.  Snead  and 
Kuper  Hood. 

September  17,  1917. — John  P.  White,  who  was 
appointed  adviser  to  the  United  States  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  whose  appointment  was  approved 
by  President  Wilson  on  September  ]4,  1917,  is 
international  president  of  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  of  America.  He  is  a  resident  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  Mr.  White,  as  assistant  to  the  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator,  will  deal  with  labor  problems. 

Mr.  White  was  born  in  Coal  Valley,  Ill.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1870.  He  migrated  to  Lucas,  Iowa,  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  with  his  widowed  mother.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  until  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen,  when  he  entered  the  coal  mines  as  a  trapper 
boy.  He  filled  every  position  in  and  about  the 
mines,  from  trapper  boy  to  miner. 

In  August,  1899,  he  was  elected  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Iowa  miners  and  president  in  1904. 
He  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  international 
union  and  served  during  the  year  1908. 

Declining  re-election  to  international  office,  he 
was  again  chosen  head  of  the  Iowa  miners  and 
served  them  in  1910  and  1911.  He  assumed  the 
office  of  international  president,  April  1,  1911, 
which  position  he  has  since  held  continuously.  His 
present  term  will  expire  April  1,  1919. 


Washington,  September  15. — Dr.  A.  H.  Gar¬ 
field,  the  Fuel  Administrator,  announced  that  on 
October  1  the  President  will  fix  retail  prices  for 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal. 

Coal  Prices  Tentative 

The  coal  prices  will  cover  every  district  in  the 
country,  but  will  be  tentative,  as  will  the  prices 
fixed  for  coal  at  the  mines,  and  will  vary  with 
local  conditions.  Dr.  Garfield  would  not  say  that 
retail  prices  generally  will  be  reduced  under  the 
President’s  order. 

“It  will  not  be  possible  in  the  time  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  to  determine  final  prices.  All  prices  neces¬ 
sarily  must  be  tentative  and  subject  to  change  on 
a  showing  of  fact.  Acting  on  the  information  in 
our  possession,  we  will  make  the  best  guess  pos¬ 
sible  as  to  a  fair  price  in  each  district.” 

Asked  how  the  final  prices  will  be  arrived  at. 
Dr.  Garfield  said: 

“We  will  have  our  own  agents,  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  State  Fuel 
Administrators  and  the  local  committees  to  be 
appointed  for  each  community.  While  we  want 
on  these  committees  men  who  know  coal,  we  do 
not  want  any  men  who  have  a  direct  interest 
in  the  business.  The  cost  sheets  will  be  exam¬ 
ined  and  regular  hearings  will  be  held  in  order 
to  determine  final  prices. 

“It  may  be  that  in  some  instances  existing  con¬ 
ditions  and  costs  will  justify  present  prices,”  he 
said.  “What  we  want  to  do  is  to  ascertain  what 
is  a  fair  and  just  price  and  then  hold  all  dealers 
to  that  price.  Where  poor  people  prefer  to  go  to 
retail  yards  with  their  carts  and  carry  their  coal 
home  a  lower  price  will  be  quoted  for  them. 

“We  want  as  State  Administrators  the  best 
business  men  we  can  find.  In  selecting  these  men 
we  are  co-operating  with  the  State  Councils  of 
Defense  and  the  State  Food  Administrators.  The 
Fuel  Administration  will  know  only  the  state 
administrators.  We  shall  not  continue  the  local 
committees  and  will  deal  directly  with  the  state 
administrators,  they  in  turn  dealing  with  the  local 
committees. 

“Consumers  who  need  coal  '  should  huy  it  at 
prevailing  prices,  but  should  not  stock  up  if 
p!  ices  are  excessive. 

“Obviously  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  transportation.  We  must  keep  the 


Mr.  White  represented  the  American  labor 
movement  as  delegate  at  the  World’s  Mining  Con¬ 
gress  in  London,  England,  in  1906. 

The  membership  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
on  April  1,  1911,  was  256,000,  which  has  grown 
under  Mr.  White’s  administration  to  a  member¬ 
ship  of  450,000. 

The  joint  relationship  of  making  contracts  hy 
the  coal  operators  and  miners  meeting  jointly, 
which  had  been  abrogated,  was  rehabilitated  dur¬ 
ing  Mr.  White’s  first  year. 

In  1912,  he  secured  an  increase  of  5.26  per  cent 
for  the  bituminous  mine  workers  and  a  ten  per 
cent  increase  for  the  anthracite  mine  workers. 

In  April,  1916,  he  secured  for  the  mine  workers 
in  the  bituminous  coal  industry  an  increase  of  five 
per  cent,  a  universal  eight-hour  day  and  universal 
mine  run,  being  the  consummation  of  the  ideals 
for  which  the  mine  workers  had  struggled  since 
the  existence  of  the  organization.  For  the  an¬ 
thracite  mine  workers,  he  secured  nine-hour  pay 
for  an  eight-hour  day  and  an  increase  ranging 
from  five  to  seventeen  and  one-half  per  cent  and 
recognition  of  the  union. 

Due  to  abnormal  conditions  and  the  high  cost 
of  living.  President  White  called  the  operators 
of  the  bituminous  industry  to  a  special  informal 
joint  conference  in  March,  1917,  and  in  April  se¬ 
cured  an  increase  for  the  bituminous  coal  miners 
of  twenty  per  cent.  Immediately  following  the 
bituminous  conference  the  anthracite  operators 
granted  a  like  increase  at  his  request. 

President  White’s  greatest  single  achievement  is 
possibly  his  success  in  winning  the  mine  workers 
to  a  policy  of  working  pending  settlements  during 
the  periods  of  making  contracts.  Before  he  be¬ 
came  president,  when  contracts  expired  and  new 
contracts  had  not  been  negotiated,  the  mines  of 
the  nation  closed  down,  union  and  nonunion  alike. 

President  White’s  family  consists  of  his  wife 
and  four  children :  Thomas  J.  White,  age  twenty- 
five  ;  Paul  White,  age  twenty-two ;  Mrs.  Marie 
Haase  and  Miss  Alildred  White,  age  thirteen. 


railroads  going  or  our  coal  piles  will  simply  mount 
up.  In  the  second  place,  we  must  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  manufacturing  plants  which  are 
turning  out  munitions  of  war  of  all  kinds.  Next, 
public  institutions  such  as  schools  and  public 
utility  corporations  must  be  taken  care  of. 

“Fourth,  comes  the  private  consumer.  We  must 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  men  who  are  doing  the  work  in  the 
factories  and  at  the  front.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  bfock  efficiency  at  the  source. 

“The  Fuel  Administration  must  have  a  coal 
pile,  or  a  supply  of  spot  coal.  This  will  give  con¬ 
trol  of  a  supply  of  fuel  that  can  be  sent  into  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  country  as  needed.  A 
formal  order  will  be  issued  taking  over  whatever 
percentage  we  deem  necessary  to  protect  retail 
dealers  who  are  bound  by  contracts. 

“When  the  prices  are  once  fixed  all  retail 
dealers  must  secure  licenses  from  the  local  com¬ 
mittees  and  must  agree  to  sell  at  the  Government 
pi  ice.” 

Reminded  this  would  be  hard  on  retailers  who 
are  now  stocked  up  with  coal  purchased  at  high 
prices.  Dr.  Garfield  said : 

“That  is  true.  Coal  men  who  have  laid  by 
large  stocks  of  coal  or  contracted  to  make  pur¬ 
chases  at  high  prices  will  be  in  the  same  position 
as  men  who  purchase  stocks  and  take  a  chance  on 
the  market  gong  up  or  down,  or  of  other  mer¬ 
chants  who  purchase  stocks  and  take  the  business 
man’s  chance  of  disposing  of  them  to  advantage 
and  at  a  profit. 

“IVe  possibly  will  not  be  able  to  compel  a 
dealer  to  sell  at  the  Government  price  coal  which 
he  purchased  at  higher  prices,  but  whether  his 
supplies  will  have  to  he  requisitioned  will  depend 
largely  on  conditions.  It  is  doubtful  that  retail 
yards  generally  are  carrying  very  large  stocks. 

“While  what  I  have  said  applies  primarily  to 
liituminous  coal,  we  shall  try  to  handle  anthracite 
along  the  same  lines  and  at  the  same  time. 

“The  jobber  cannot  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
He  frequently  acts  as  the  joint  sales  agent  of  a 
mimher  of  small  mines,  none  of  which  are  able 
to  support  a  selling  agenc3'  of  their  own.  This 
function  is  of  real  value  to  both  producer  and 
consumer.  Insofar  as  the  jobber  acts  as  a  joint 
sales  agent  he  is  a  man  to  be  considered  and 
highly  regarded.” 


Adjusting  Coal  Supply  to  Need 
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New  York  State  Dealers  in  Annual  Convention 

To  Meet  the  Prejudices  Which  Have  Been  Aroused  Against  the  Dealers, 

They  Have  Employed  a  Traveling  Secretary  to  Lecture  on  Coal 


'J'lie  animal  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  t'oal  Merchants’  Association  was  held  at 
tlie  Motel  Statler  in  I’uffalo,  on  'J'luirsday,  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday,  Septemlicr  13,  14  and  15. 
The  atendance  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  association,  more  than  three  hundred 
registering.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  with  President  How¬ 
ard  G.  Dewey  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Dewey  stated  that  there  never  was  a 
time  when  it  was  more  necessary  for  coal 
dealers  to  meet  than  now.  He  said: 

“We  who  have  been  in  business  many  years 
have  followed  along  certain  business  lines  and 
precedents  which  have  been  established,  but 
at  this  time  all  business  customs  and  prece¬ 
dents  are  set  aside,  and  we  are  in  a  position 
of  not  knowing  what  is  best  to  do  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  our  business.  This  is  the  place  to 
learn,  and  1  trust  that  every  person  who  at¬ 
tends  this  convention  will  leave  with  infor¬ 
mation  and  advice  that  will  be  of  value  in  his 
business. 

“I  have  had  more  than  loyal  support  from 
the  association’s  officers.  I  cannot  imagine 
any  set  of  men  having  higher  ideals  for  the 
business  they  are  in.  Your  commissioner,  Mr. 
Clement,  appeared  in  Washington  before  the 
Suspension  Board  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  successfully  opposed  charges 
for  the  reconsignment  of  cars.  That  would 
not  have  been  a  money  loss  to  all  dealers,  but 
to  many  a  heavy  burden,  and  in  many  cases 
delay  a  dealer  in  receiving  his  coal  promptly, 
as  the  operators  and  jobbers,  under  the 
scheme,  could  not  have  coal  in  transit  without 
a  destination. 

“He  appeared  before  the  Committee  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense,  watching  the  dealer’s  interests 
in  price  fixing.  Your  officers  attended  all 
meetings  of  legislation  that  would  increase 
the  dealer’s  cost  of  doing  business,  including 
the  vicious  health  insurance  bill,  and  by  its 
defeat  stopped  the  double  cost  of  con\i)ensa- 
tion  insurance. 

Getting  the  Results 

“We  were  the  only  organized  body  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  the  state  fighting  bad  legislation 
for  the  best  interests  of  our  members. 

“Last  November  we  engaged  Mr.  Milman 
as  executive  secretary,  together  with  his  illus¬ 
trated  lectures,  and  started  a  campaign  of  edu¬ 
cation.  About  fifty  lectures  have  been  deliv¬ 
ered  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  not  only 
to  coal  dealers,  but  to  the  consuming  public, 
and  I  am  reliably  informed  that  they  have 
done  a  great  amount  of  good.  Whoever  heard 
the  lectures  and  saw  the  illustrations  has  a 
more  clear  understanding  why  coal  costs  so 
much,  although  the  price  of  coal  has  advanced 
less  during  the  last  five  years  than  ahy  other 
necessity  of  life. 

“We  employed  Mr.  Milman  at  a  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  position,  believing  the 
dealers  would  appreciate  the  value  of  our  or¬ 
ganization  enough  to  support  him,  but  there 
has  not  been  enough  members  to  pay  the 
bills.  If  it  were  not  for  a  few  members,  who 
have  known  what  an  association  is  worth,  and 
at  my  solicitation  advanced  money,  we  could 
not  have  gone  through  the  year. 

“There  have  been  very  few  complaints  of 
unfair  competition,  owing  to  abnormal  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  trade,  but  whenever  we  were  asked 
to  use  our  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  any  dealer 
we  have  tried  to  benefit  him.  We  were  not 
always  successful,  but  in  many  cases  have 
been. 

“Let  me  tell  you  something,  gentlemen: 
There  never  was  a  time  when  there  was  a 
greater  need  for  an  organization  than  now. 
The  Federal  Governinent  is  interested  in  plac¬ 
ing  fuel  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  and  give  the  dealer  a  fair 
margin.  Who  is  going  to  be  the  representa¬ 
tive  between  the  Government  and  the  dealer? 
How  can  each  dealer  represent  himself?  How 
is  he  to  know  what  to  do?  The  question  of 
cost  must  be  the  determining  factor.  We 
have  now  a  committee  composed  of  some  of 
the  best  business  men  in  our  line  working  on 
that  very  same  proposition,  and  the  secretary 


of  the  committee  will  submit  a  report  to  you 
of  the  work  they  have  done  thus  far. 

“The  Government  would  rather  deal  with 
associations  than  individuals.  Do  not  wait, 
but  join  before  it  is  too  late. 

“Let  us  look  into  the  future  a  bit.  This  ter¬ 
rible  war  will  be  over  some  time;  what  then? 
Is  there  not  great  danger  of  direct  buying 
invading  our  field  and  making  it  very  hard 
for  distributors  to  earn  a  living?  The  farmers 
in  the  west  are  talking  of  a  $500,000  corpora¬ 
tion  to  sell  their  own  product  and  buy  what 
they  need.  Many  of  us  know  what  that  means 
by  what  the  Grangers  have  done  in  the  east 
in  a  small  way.  Your  only  defense  is  a  live, 
virile  organization,  with  enough  members  and 
money  to  make  it  a  body  of  influence,  both  na¬ 
tional  and  state.’’ 

The  Treasurer’s  Report 

The  report  of  Major  Charles  B.  Staats,  treas¬ 
urer,  here  followed.  Major  Staats  said: 

“While  the  cash  transactions  of  the  year 
exceeded  $10,000,  we  are  no  better  off  finan¬ 
cially  than  we  were  a  year  ago.  As  the  re¬ 
port  shows,  we  have  cash  on  hand  of  $79.20 
and  we  owe  bills  payable,  which  fall  due  Oc¬ 
tober  2d,  and  were  endorsed  by  five  of  your 
officers,  amounting  to  $2,200.  A  year  ago  our 
bills  payable  item  amounted  to  $1,000.  There 
has,  therefore,  been  an  increase  of  $1,200  in 
this  item  during  the  past  year. 

“We  have  also  floating  indebtedness  of  about 
$700,  consisting  of  bills  for  printing  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  Bulletin,  and  other  sundry  accounts  and 
bills,  which  have  not  been  received. 

“The  increase  in  membership  during  the 
past  year  is  slightly  under  forty-eight  per 
cent,  paid  members  on  September  1,  1916,  be¬ 
ing  445,  and  at  this  date  657.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  an  increase  in  revenue  of  $1,060  from 
this  source. 

“In  order  to  help  out  on  running  expenses, 
twenty-two  members  agreed  to  pay  $5  per 
month  each  for  twelve  months,  or  such  por¬ 
tion  of  that  time  as  might  be  necessary,  and 
these  members  have  paid  into  the  treasury 
$520.  It  hardly  seems  fair  to  ask  those  men 
for  the  whole  amount  for  which  they  pledged 
themselves  and  I  have  not  sent  out  to  them 
any  request  for  payment  on  their  pledges  since 
May. 

“During  the  year  we  purchased  a  second¬ 
hand  automobile  for  the  use  of  the  field  sec¬ 
retary,  at  an  expense  of  $573.98.  This  spring 
we  traded  the  automobile  for  a  new  runabout, 
which  was  better  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  exchange  cost  us  $330.  We,  therefore, 
have  invested  during  the  year  in  automobile 
$903.98.  This  expense  will,  of  course,  not 
occur  during  the  coming  year.  We  also  pur¬ 
chased  during  the  year  office  furniture,  files, 
etc.,  at  an  expense  of  $122.51. 

“The  salary  and  travel  expense  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  secertary  has  doubled  during  the  year  and 
the  publication  of  the  Association  Bulletin 
shows  a  loss  of  about  $600;  the  item  for  post¬ 
age  on  the  Bulletin  alone  being  $336.58.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  publication  of  the  Bulletin  should 
be  continued,  but  that  it  should  be  sent  to 
subscribers  at  a  rate  of,  say,  $1  per  year.  This 
would  permit  us  to  get  postal  rates  very  much 
lower  than  we  can  under  the  present  method. 

“I  cannot  see  where  it  is  going  to  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  decrease  expenses.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  we  are  going  to  be  of  value  to  our 
members  and  increase  our  usefulness  as  an 
association,  the  expenses  are  bound  to  in¬ 
crease.  There  must  be  service  given  and  this 
service  cannot  be  procured  without  paying 
for  it. 

“In  my  opinion,  the  dues  of  $5  per  year  are 
not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  value  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  association  gives,  and  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  to  increase  the  dues  to 
$10  per  year.  In  my  opinion,  that  amount 
would  enable  us  to  maintain  a  proper  office 
force  to  keep  proper  records,  take  care  of 
correspondence  promptly,  and  increase  the 
value  of  the  Bulletin  by  printing  original  ar¬ 
ticles  rather  than  those  clipped  from  other 
papers. 

“I  therefore  recommend  that  the  dues  of 


active  members  be  increased  to  $10  per  year 
to  date  from  September  1,  1917,  such  increase 
to  include  subscriptions  of  $1  per  year  to  the 
Bulletin,  and  that  the  dues  of  associate  mem¬ 
bers  be,  as  they  are  now,  $15  per  year,  and 
that  associate  members  consist  of  individuals, 
corporations  or  copartnerships  producing,  job¬ 
bing  or  wholesaling  anthracite  or  bituminous 
coal  and  coke.’’ 

Secretary  Milman’s  Report 

The  report  of  Frank  J.  Milman,  executive 
secretary,  followed.  Mr.  Milman  said  in  part: 

“The  year  that  is  just  closing  in  the  history 
of  your  association  work  has  been,  doubtless, 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  owing  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  confronting  the  coal  merchant  every¬ 
where.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  think 
you  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  work  and 
results  accomplished  under  the  most  trying 
conditions  which  have  existed,  for  today  your 
membership  is  larger  than  ever  before. 

“The  coal  association  of  this  great  Empire 
State  has  become  an  absolute  necessity  in  or¬ 
der  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  dealers, 
and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  coal  merchants 
are  rapidly  coming  to  recognize  this  necessity. 
Not  only  the  retailer,  but  representatives  of 
the  producing  companies  have  come  to  see 
something  of  the  necessity  of  the  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  and  the  importance  of  the 
work  that  is  committed  to  them  to  do.  Re¬ 
cently  a  representative  of  one  of  the  largest 
producing  companies  expressed  his  high  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  character  and  kind  of  work 
accomplished  during  the  past  winter  and  said: 
‘It  must  be  continued,  and  even  on  a  larger 
scale.’  The  coal  association  is  being  organ¬ 
ized  in  many  large  cities  and  states  and  to 
this  great  Empire  State  it  is,  and  is  to  be,  a 
part  of  the  life  of  the  coal  business. 

“The  work  of  the  year  naturally  divides  it¬ 
self  into  educational  and  executive.  Under 
the  first  has  come  forth  The  Association  Bul¬ 
letin  and  the  educational  coal  lectures  by  your 
secretary.  The  second  division  includes  all 
the  work  of  your  state  office  and  executive 
force. 

“The  Association  Bulletin  has  been  issued 
monthly  and  mailed  to  some  2,700  dealers,  free 
of  all  charge.  The  aim  has  been  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  such  information  as  would  be  helpful  to 
the  dealer. 

“The  field,  or  executive  secretary,  has  lec¬ 
tured  in  Albany,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Buffalo, 
Lockport,  Olcott,  Waverly,  Bath,  Irvington, 
Middletown,  Rochester  (nine  timp),  Bing¬ 
hamton  (three  times).  New  York  City  (thirty- 
seven  times),  Brooklyn  (nine  times).  Long 
Island  and  Staten  Island.  The  importance  of 
the  work  of  your  executive  secretary  can  never 
be  overestimated. 

“The  state  association  will  need,  during  the 
coming  winter,  to  enter  upon  bigger  problems 
than  ever  before.  The  problems  of  supply  and 
demand  must  become  a  part  of  our  work,  u  e 
must  enter  helpfully  into  the  field  of  assisting 
the  coal  merchant  who  has  no  coal  and  bring 
him  into  touch  with  a  supply.  This  problem 
of  supply  is  a  part  of  our  work  that  we  can 
no  longer  evade,  and  it  must  be  met.  Towns 
in  this  state  are  in  need  of  coal  and  we  must 
get  on  the  job  to  find  out  the  ‘whys’  and 
‘wherefores.’  ’’ 

In  the  open  discussion  that  followed  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Milman’s  paper,  considerable 
was  said  about  the  question  of  retail  dealers’ 
costs.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  retail  coal 
business  is  now  to  be  conducted  by  commit¬ 
tees  that  will  be  appointed  by  Dr.  Garfield, 
the  national  coal  dictator,  and  that  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  is  to  name  a  price  at  which  retail  dealers 
shall  sell  coal,  to  be  based  on  the  cost  of  do¬ 
ing  business,  as  they  shall  be  shown  to  the 
various  dealers. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  there  exists  in  the 
minds  of  practically  every  retail  dealer  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  cost, 
and  to  get  some  actual  information  as  to  what 
it  is  costing  the  dealers  in  the  thousands  of 
communities  scattered  throughout  the  great 
state,  some  weeks  ago  a  special  committee, 
composed  of  President  Dewej%  Albert  E.  May 
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of  H.  H.  Babcock  Company  of  Rochester,  R. 
J.  Buck  of  Marcy-Buck  Company,  Watertown; 
Frank  H.  Beech  of  Binghamton,  William  C. 
Baxter  of  Craver,  Cowee  &  Baxter,  Inc.,  of 
Troy;  John  T.  D.  Blackburn  of  Albany, 
Charles  B.  Staats  of  Albany  and  Arthur  F. 
Rice  of  New  York,  met  at  Albany  and  got  up 
a  set  of  questions,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent 
to  each  dealer  a  member  of  the  association. 

Returns  were  incornplete  at  the  time  of  the 
convention,  but  Major  Staats  had  compiled 
statements  from  about  forty  cities,  these 
showing  cost  per  net  ton  ranging  all  the  way 
from  ninety  cents  to  $3.50  per  ton.  It  was  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  report  showing  cost  of  only 
ninety  cents  was  an  error,  this  coming  from 
the  town  of  Cherry  Valley,  from  a  dealer  do¬ 
ing  an  annual  business  of  a  thousand  tons. 
We  present  below  a  statement  showing  re¬ 
turns  of  dealers  from  twenty-nine  towns  and 
cities,  giving  population  of  each  city,  and  in 
most  cases  the  tonnage  handled  annually  by 
the  dealer  making  the  report,  the  cost  per  net 
ton  for  doing  business,  and  the  cost  of  coal 
and  the  selling  price  of  same: 

Coal  Sell’g 

Town —  Pop.  Tonnage  Costs  Costs  Price 


Chatham  . 

.  . .  .  2,251 

$2.12 

$6.30 

$8.50 

i^eneca  Falls  .  .  .  . . 

_  6,588 

3.520 

2.13 

6.65 

8.32 

Mt.  Vernon . 

_  35,047 

21,000 

2.19 

Cortland  . 

_  12,565 

2.01 

5.52 

7.50 

Hudson  . 

...  12,221 

2.14 

6.05 

8.50 

Adams  . 

_  1,458 

1,855 

1.62 

6.35 

8.20 

Catskill  . 

,  .  .  .  5,296 

6,691 

2.21 

6.13 

8.50 

Port  Jervis . 

_  9,640 

1.41 

4.91 

6.74 

Oswego  . 

,  .  .  .  23,865 

3,666 

2.05 

Albany . . 

_ 102,961 

2.21 

5.81 

8.i5 

Plattsburgh . 

...  12,289 

7,584 

2.15 

6.44 

8.75 

North  Bangor.... 

327 

1.95 

Mineola  . 

_  1,981 

5,346 

1.87 

7.30 

9.00 

Bath  . 

_  3,884 

3,000 

1.87 

7.25 

Binghamton  . 

...  52,191 

2.10 

4.96 

7.20 

Lakewood  . 

564 

l,37i 

2.34 

6.45 

8.25 

Cherry  Valley.  .  .  . 

792 

1,000 

.90 

6.00 

7.60 

Unadilla  . 

_  1,009 

1,500 

2.15 

5.50 

7.60 

Medina  . 

. .  .  5,683 

1.77 

6.03 

8.00 

Johnstown  . 

.  .  .  10,582 

4,442 

1.93 

6.61 

8.60 

Ogdensburg  . 

...  16,464 

1.70 

6.75 

8.75 

Watertown  . 

...  28,874 

32,806 

1.92 

6.30 

8.25 

Dayton  . 

1.73 

6.75 

8.00 

Earlville  . 

874 

1,566 

1.71 

6.62 

7.37 

Ravina  . 

. . .  1,200 

2.50 

IlioD . 

7,337 

1.96 

5.90 

8.10 

Cambridge . 

...  1,528 

1.65 

6.31 

8.16 

Kennedy  . 

625 

766 

1.47 

6.03 

7.95 

East  Aurora . 

.  .  .  2,781 

403 

1.65 

Finding  Retail  Costs 

Arthur  F.  Rice,  commissioner  of  the  New 
York  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  said  that 
long  ago  he  had  attempted  to  get  the  dealers 
in  New  York  City  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  matter  of  cost.  At  that  time  it  was  fair^ 
to  say  that  not  three  dealers  in  the  entire  city* 
knew  just  exactly  what  it  was  costing  them 
to  do  business.  He  gave  it  as  his  idea  that  the 
cost  of  doing  business  in  New  York  City  is 
around  $2.25  per  net  ton.  He  said  that  there 
was  quite  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
coal  that  comes  to  the  dealers’  yards  now, 
and  that  this  difference  is  so  great  that  it 
means,  when  coal  is  rescreened,  the  loss  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  a  ton.  Average 
New  York  retail  prices,  he  said,  were  around 
$8  for  egg  and  broken  and  $8.25  for  stove  and 
nut;  labor  extra  when  coal  has  to  be  carried  in. 

In  the  discussion,  it  was  brought  out  that 
few  of  the  dealers  knew  how  much  to  charge 
per  ton  for  bad  debts.  The  question  of  the 
difference  and  in  the  quality  of  coal  was  also 
an  important  factor,  as  usually  now,  when 
coal  is  screened,  the  loss  is  pretty  sure  in  many 
instances  to  be  equivalent  to  the  difference 
between  net  and  gross.  One  member  told  of 
screening  fifteen  cars  of  chestnut,  where  the 
loss  was  actually  240  pounds  to  the  ton. 

President  Dewey  here  read  a  telegram  from 
Dr.  Garfield,  the  coal  dictator  at  Washington, 
regretting  that  he  would  be  unable  to  attend 
the  convention.  This  telegram  was  published 
in  last  week’s  issue  of  The  Black  Diamond. 

Mr.  Rice  spoke  of  the  finding  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  as  to  retail  coal  con¬ 
ditions  in  New  York  City,  and  said  that  he 
desired  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  a  high 
tribute  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  who 
investigated  the  retail  coal  trade  in  that  sec¬ 
tion. 

A  nominating  committee  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed,  consisting  of_A.  E.  May  of  Rochester, 
F.  N.  Dounce  of  Elmira,  W.  L.  Lee,  G.  Busch 
of  Hempstead  and  F.  J.  Wessels  of  Schenec¬ 
tady. 

Officers  Are  Chosen 

This  committee  brought  in  a  ticket  at  the 
Friday  morning  convention,  which  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected.  This  showed  the  following 
result: 

President,  H.  G.  Dewey  of  Gloversville. 

First  vice-president,  Charles  Bradshaw  of 
Rochester. 


Second  vice-president,  Edw.  Schmidt  of 
Mineola. 

Secretary,  Fred  Davey  of  Amsterdam. 

Treasurer,  C.  B.  Staats  of  Albany. 

Directors — F.  H.  Beach,  Binghamton:  J.  E. 
Van  Dusen,  Gowanda;  J.  Scott  Baldwin,  El¬ 
mira;  W.  H.  Upson,  Lockport;  W.  C.  Baxter, 
Troy;  J.  H.  Murray,  Waverly;  E.  V.  Sidell, 
Poughkeepsie;  Chas.  Elwood,  Rochester;  E.  B. 
.A.shton,  Saratoga  Springs;  R.  A.  Downey,  Os¬ 
wego;  C.  T.  Hickok,  Auburn;  M.  T.  Bannigan, 
Utica;  A.  H.  Tracy,  Buffalo;  Chas.  H.  Gru- 
man,  Syracuse;  R.  J.  Buck,  Watertown;  G.  W. 
Ball,  Messina  Springs;  J.  M.  Gaffers,  Sche¬ 
nectady. 

Mr.  Watkins’  Paper 

At  luncheon  on  Friday,  which  was  served 
in  the  banquet  hall  of  the  Statler,  Thomas  H. 
Watkins  of  New  York,  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  and  re¬ 
cently  elected  chairman  of  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  Low  Volatile  Coal  Operators’  Asgociation 
of  Pennsylvania,  read  a  very  interesting  paper, 
sketching  the  bituminous  situation  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  and  dealing  in  detail  with  the  liberal 
attitude  shown  by  the  operators  in  meeting 
with  the  Government’s  wish  to  secure  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  bituminous  prices.  Due  to  this  paper, 
many  of  the  audience  learned  for  the  first 
time  just  what  had  transpired  in  Washington 
in  relation  to  the  price-fixing  matter,  and  nat¬ 
urally  where  to  give  credit  and  where  to  place 
blame.  This  paper  will  be  published  later. 


Cleveland's  Coal  Status 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  19. —  {Special  Cor- 
respondence.)~At  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of 
many  of  the  industrial  concerns  of  the  city,  with 
the  industrial  committee  of  the  Cleveland  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  yesterday,  it  was  conclusively 
shown  that  business  men  are  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand  the  coal  situation.  There  is  not  so  much 
of  a  tendency  to  pile  the  blame  for  the  former 
high  prices  and  the  present  shortage  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  operators. 

After  the  adjournment,  the  following  circular 
letter  was  sent  to  the  coal  producers: 

“The  industrial  development  committee  of  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  with  regard  to  the  industrial  coal  supply 
for  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 

“A  large  number  of  representative  manufac¬ 
turers  met  in  this  building  today  to  discuss  the 
coal  situation,  and  it  developed  that  there  is  a 
serious  shortage  of  coal  for  industrial  purposes. 
Many  firms  are  seriously  concerned  in  regard  to 
being  able  to  obtain  sufficient  quantities  of  coal 
to  keep  their  plants  going  until  next  spring.” 

All  coal  men  were  invited  to  attend  a  meeting 
on  Thursday  to  further  discuss  this  matter  and 
formulate,  if  possible,  some  plan  for  increasing 
the  supply  for  the  factories.  They  are  benefit- 
ting  now  to  some  extent  by  the  modification  of 
the  priority  order  which  allows  the  use  of  the 
railroad  cars  for  shipping  slack  to  industrial 
plants  in  the  interior. 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  J.  C.  Brainard. 
vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said : 

“We  do  not  want  to  blame  the  coal  men,  the 
railroads  or  the  manufacturers  who  have  allowed 
their  coal  piles  to  go  down  in  the  hope  of  getting 
lower  prices.  We  want  this  to  be  a  helpful,  con¬ 
structive  meeting.  Our  only  object  is  to  solve 
the  problem,  and  we  are  hopeful  of  getting  re¬ 
sults.” 

L.  D.  Weaning,  of  the  Variety  Iron  &  Steel 
Company,  said  his  factory  would  be  without  coal 
within  a  week  and  would  have  to  close  down 
unless  shipments  were  received.  Orders  have 
been  refused  because  of  the  shortage,  he  said. 
About  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  plant  is  engaged 
on  Government  work. 

B.  T.  Day  of  the  Day  Varnish  &  Paint  Com¬ 
pany  said  that  only  large  mines  could  mine  and 
sell  coal  at  the  Government  prices.  He  said  he 
was  uncertain  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  report 
that  the  operators  want  old-time  contracts  abro¬ 
gated,  but  it  looks  that  way.  Small  mines,  he  said, 
are  being  forced  to  close  down. 

Thomas  Sherwood,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  reported  that  contracts  had  been  made  for 
about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  needs  of  the  plants, 
and  that  little  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in 
securing  the  remainder  in  the  open  market. 

Oliver  M.  Stafford,  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Worsted  Mills,  thought  the  coal  men  had  prob¬ 
ably  had  their  innings  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  but  that  no  one  can  blame  them. 
He  said  the  scarcity  of  railroad  equipment  and 
labor  is  responsible  for  the  prices  that  have  been 
paid  and  for  the  present  shortage.  The  miners, 
jie  said,  are  going  to  more  remunerative  work. 


Willard  Fuller,  of  the  Upson  Nut  Company, 
said  : 

“There  is  no  question  about  there  being  a  short¬ 
age  of  cars,  but  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
of  the  day  is  to  get  the  coal  miners  to  work 
full  time  and  at  their  highest  efficiency.  Mine 
owners  are  not  getting  more  than  thirty-five  per 
cent  of  the  efficiency  from  their  men  they  got  a 
few  years  ago.” 

D.  T.  Croxton,  of  the  Cleveland  Furnace  Com¬ 
pany,  suggested  that  changes  might  be  made  in 
the  priority  order,  if  the  matter  should  be  prop¬ 
erly  presented  to  the  authorities.  He  thought 
there  is  a  strong  influence  at  Washington  to 
move  the  figures  up  so  that  the  contracts  and 
spot  prices  would  come  closer  together. 

It  is  probable  that  representatives  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  will  be  invited  to  take  part  in  these  con¬ 
ferences  later  on  and  that  a  committee,  selected 
from  manufacturers,  coal  operators  and  railroad 
men,  will  be  sent  to  Washington  to  confer  with 
the  authorities  on  methods  of  furnishing  a  larger 
supply  of  fuel  for  the  city  industries. 


Who  is  Responsible 

[Concluded  from  page  225.] 

who  may  be  short  of  coal  and  face  to  face 
with  freezing,  may  be  supplied. 

“Indications  are  that  Indiana  will  get 
through  the  winter  better  than  most  of  the 
other  states.  The  situation,  however,  is 
such  that  it  is  nothing  short  of  criminal  to 
waste  fuel  of  any  kind  this  fall.  This 
country  has  been  given  to  overheating  its 
houses  and  it  will  be  a  good  thing,  health 
authorities  say,  if  we  will  let  the  crisp  fall 
air  have  a  little  better  show  this  fall  to  in¬ 
vigorate  us  than  is  usually  the  case.  Fires 
should  not  be  lighted  until  the  weatner  gets 
really  cold.  The  wasteful  use  of  coal  is 
illustrated  in  flat  buildings  and  public  heat¬ 
ing  plants,  which  fire  up,  regardless  of  the 
weather,  on  September  15  or  September  20 
— as  foolish  and  arbitrary  a  custom  as 
bringing  out  straw  hats  on  the  first  day  of 
May  whether  there  is  snow  on  the  ground 
or  whether  the  air  is  balmy.  Every  one  will 
have  to  play  his  part  in  this  war  emergency, 
which  will  be  the  greatest  war  emergency 
that  the  people  in  the  central  states  will 
face.  Hold  back  your  fires  as  late  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  then  instead  of  burning  them 
through  the  days,  economize  on  coal  supply 
in  every  way  possible. 

“It  is  uncertain,  thus  far,  what  effect  the 
coal  situation  will  have  on  public  utilities. 
It  will  be  well,  however,  for  people  who  de¬ 
pend  on  central  heating  plants  and  gas  to 
put  in  an  auxiliary  supply  of  fuel,  prefer¬ 
ably  wood.  No  one  in  this  state,  or  Wash¬ 
ington,  knows  what  may  happen  this  winter, 
and  the  family  who  has  a  reserve  heat  pile 
will  enjoy  a  feeling  of  comfort  this  winter 
of  which  others  may  be  deprived.  It  is  de¬ 
sirable  that  wood  be  used  when  such  is 
available,  inasmuch  as  it  will  not  draw  on 
the  already  strained  coal  supply. 

“The  federal  government  is  working  at 
certain  disadvantages,  inasmuch  as  several 
departments  have  been  created  to  cope  with 
the  situation,  and  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
co-ordinate  their  efforts.  The  federal  prob¬ 
lem,  of  course,  is  a  big  one  and  demands  a 
great  deal  of  preliminary  work.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  federal  government  will 
be  working  in  all  departments  on  the  fuel 
problem — even  to  setting  the  local  prices 
and  arranging  for  distribution.  Tbe  situa- 
ation,  however,  is  one  that  demands  of  every 
one  in  this  country  a  great  effort  to  econo¬ 
mize. 

“The  state  fuel  director  will  be  practically 
alisolute  in  his  powers.  He  will  probably 
be  selected  within  the  next  week,  though 
his  name  may  not  be  announced  until  ap¬ 
proximately  October  1.” 
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Coal  Regulation  Violates  the  Fundamental  Law 

Taylor  Vinson,  an  Able  Lawyer,  Says  Congress  Has  Exceeded  Its  Author¬ 
ity  in  Taking  Coal  for  Private  Use  Without  Adequate  Compensation 


Editor  Black  Diamond: 

In  your  issue  of  Septcmhcr  Htli  is  intlilished  an 
article  under  the  caption :  ‘‘The  Power  to  Regu¬ 
late  Commodity  Prices.”  The  article  discusses 
the  power  of  Congress  to  recpiire  coal  operators 
to  sell  their  coal  at  a  price  to  he  fixed  hy  the 
President.  You  reach  the  conclusion  that: 

“It  would  seem  that  Congress  could  properly 
pass  such  a  law ;  that  it  could  properly  confer  that 
on  President  Wilson ;  and  that  the  President 
could  with  equal  propriety  delegate  that  authority 
to  an  assistant  or  substitute.” 

And  again  you  say : 

‘‘That  the  coal  trade  and  the  coal  consumers 
are  stripped  of  any  powers  to  protect  themselves, 
if  by  some  mental  twist  or  hy  some  failure  to 
understand  the  vital  problem  the  coal  dictator 
decides  to  do  something  both  dangerous  and 
disastrous.” 

The  conclusion  which  you  reach  is  based  on  an 
article  written  by  Morton  G.  Lloyd,  Ph.  D. 

The  Powers  Outlined 

The  Act  of  Congress  under  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  recently  fixed  the  price  of  coal  has  three 
provisions  especially  relating  to  coal,  viz : 

(1)  The  President  is  authorized  to  take  over 
all  the  coal  that  is  mined  as  it  comes  from  the 
mine  mouth  and  distribute  it  to  fuel  consumers. 
In  such  case  he  fixes  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the 
operator,  and  also  the  price  which  the  consurner 
must  pay.  If  the  operator  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  price  he  is  to  receive,  he  can  go  into  court 
and  get  a  price  that  represents  the  full  value  of 
the  coal,  which  is  the  market  price  and  would  he 
based  on  $3.00  a  ton  for  run  of  mine  coal.  Or, 

(3)  The  President  may  take  over  the  mines 
and  operate  them,  selling  and  distributing  the  coal 
as  he  deems  best.  If  he  takes  over  the  mine, 
either  permanently  or  temporarily,  he  fixes  a 
price  to  he  paid  the  owner  in  the  first  instance. 
If  the  owner  is  not  satisfied  with  the  price  so 
fixed,  he  can  go  into  court  and  prove  the  true 
value  of  his  mine  and  the  court  will  give  him 
judgment  for  it,  regardless  of  the  preliminary 
sum  fixed  by  the  President. 

In  both  of  these  instances,  authorizing  the 
President  to  take  the  coal  or  the  mines  and  fix 
a  price  therefor,  Congress  has  acknowledged  that 
it  has  no  power  to  fix  or  authorise  anyone  else 
to  fix  a  price  at  which  the  owner  must  sell  his 
property  to  the  Government  or  to  the  publie,  hut, 
on  the  contrary,  the  owner  of  the  property  taken 
for  a  public  use  has  the  right  to  call  upon  the 
courts  to  fix  the  price  which  he  shall  be  paid 
for  his  property. 

(3)  The  Act  further  provides  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  fix  the  price  at  which  the  coal  operator 
must  sell  his  coal  to  all  persons  for  all  purposes. 

The  Operator  Helpless 

When  the  President  has  fixed  the  price  of  coal, 
as  the  Act  authorizes  him  to  do,  no  provision  is 
made  in  the  Act  for  the  operator  to  protect  him¬ 
self.  Tbe  act  of  the  President  is  final  and  con¬ 
clusive,  and  the  price  fixed  by  him  must  stand 
and  be  binding  upon  all  producers  and  sellers  of 
coal,  as  no  provision  is  given  them  by  the  Act 
whereby  they  may  go  into  court  and_  question  the 
justice  or  reasonableness  of  the  price  at  which 
they  are  compelled  to  sell  their  coal.  If  the 
President  has  fixed  the  price  of  coal  too  low,  or 
less  than  cost,  the  operator  is  required  to  sell  his 
coal  at  a  loss,  and  he  has  no  redress  whatever 
under  this  Act.  He  cannot  demand  or  receive 
from  the  purchaser  any  more  than  the  price  fixed 
by  the  President. 

According  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  your 
article,  based  upon  Mr.  Lloyd’s  communication, 
Congress  has  tbe  power  to  fix  a  price  at  which  a 
commodity  shall  be  sold  by  one  private  per.son  to 
another  private  person  for  a  strictly  private  use. 

As  Mr.  Lloyd’s  argument  is  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  Congress  having  this  power  to 
regulate  railroad  rates  in  interstate  commerce,  it 
necessarily  has  the  power  to  fix  the  market  price 
at  which  the  owner  must  sell  his  commodities  in 
the  market.  A  railroad  is  a  common  carrier  and, 
like  all  other  public  service  companies,  exercises 
quasi-public  functions,  being  vested  with  certain 
governmental  powers,  and  consequently  subject 
to  governmental  control.  It  performs  iiublic 


duties  and  functions  and  is  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  a  private  enterprise.  The  coal  operator  is 
doing  a  strictly  private  business.  No  one  can 
compel  him  to  sell  his  coal  no  matter  what  price 
is  offered.  His  business  is  precisely  of  the  same 
private  nature  as  that  of  the  tailor  or  lumberman. 
Mr.  Lloyd’s  argument  can  have  no  application 
whatever  to  the  production  of  coal,  or  any  other 
commodity. 

lias  Congress  the  power  to  fix  prices  or 
authorize  someone  else  to  do  so,  that  is 
hinding'on  either  the  seller  or  the  purchaser? 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
passed  upon  this  question  in  numerous  cases; 

‘‘It  is  not  within  the  authority  of  a  legislative 
branch  of  a  government  to  determine  what  shall 
be  the  measure  and  element  of  compensation  of 
private  property  taken  for  public  purposes,  as  this 
is  a  judicial  and  not  a  legislative  question.” 

p,th  Hncyc.  U.  S.  Digest,  page  780. 

Congress  Without  Power 

In  the  case  of  Monongahela  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany  vs.  United  States,  148  U.  S.  Supreme  Ct. 
Reports,  pages  312-327,  the  Supreme  Court  says; 

“The  right  of  the  legislature  of  the  state,  by 
law,  to  apply  the  property  of  the_  citizen  to  the 
public  use,  and  then  to  constitute  itself  the  judge 
in  its  own  case,  to  determine  what  is  the  ‘just 
compensation’  it  ought  to  pay  therefor,  or  how 
much  benefit  it  has  conferred  upon  the  citizen 
by  thus  taking  his  property  without  his  consent,  or 
to  extinguish  any  part  of  such  ‘compensation’  by 
prospective  conjectural  advantages,  or  in  any 
manner  to  interfere  with  the  just  powers  and 
province  of  courts  and  juries  in  administering 
right  and  justice,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  admit¬ 
ted  or  tolerated  under  our  constitution.  If  any¬ 
thing  can  be  clear  and  undeniable,  upon  principles 
of  natural  justice  or  constitutional  law,  it  seems 
that  this  must  be  so. 

‘‘By  this  legislation.  Congress  seems  to  have 
assumed  the  right  to  determine  what  shall  be  the 
measure  of  compensation.  But  this  is  a  judicial 
and  not  a  legislative  question.  The  legislature 
may  determine  what  private  property  is  needed 
for  public  purposes — that  is  a  question  of  political 
and  legislative  character ;  but  when  the  taking  has 
been  ordered,  then  the  question  of  compensation 
is  judicial.  It  does  not  rest  with  the  public,  tak¬ 
ing  the  property,  through  Congress  or  the  legis¬ 
lature,  its  representative,  to  say  what  compensa¬ 
tion  shall  be  paid,  or  even  what  shall  be  the  rule 
of  compensation.  The  constitution  has  declared 
that  just  compensation  shall  be  paid,  and  the 
ascertainment  of  that  is  a  judicial  inquiry.” 

The  doctrine  above  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  was  many  years  afterward  re-affirmed  by 
tbe  same  court  in  the  case  of  Bauman  vs.  Ross, 
167  U.  S.,  P.  582. 

The  courts  held  that  it  is  not  within  the  power 
of  Congress,  or  other  legislative  body,  to  fix, 
or  authorize  any  one  else  to  fix  the  price  that 
shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  property  which  is 
to  be  taken  for  a  public  purpose,  and  the  power 
to  fix  a  price  on  such  property  is  in  the  courts 
and  juries  exclusively.  See  cases  above  cited, 
and  Commonwealth  vs.  Pittsburgh  &c.  R.  R.,  58 
Penn.  St.  56 ;  Penn.  R.  R.  vs.  B.  &  O.  R.  R., 
60  Maryland  263 ;  Isom  vs.  Mississippi  R.  R.,  36 
Miss.  300. 

The  United  States  Constitution,  from  which  the 
Congress  and  the  President  derive  all  the  power 
they  have  in  all  matters,  provides : 

“No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  PUBLIC  use  zvith- 
ont  just  compensation.” 

5th  Amendment  U.  S.  Constitution. 

The  Inviolable  Right 

The  courts  all  hold  that  the  right  to  make 
contracts,  to  buy  and  sell,  is  property  wbicb  the 
citizen  cannot  be  deprived  of  without  going  into 
court  to  determine  the  matter.  Coal  is  private 
property  as  much  as  horses,  clothing  or  house- 
liold  goods,  and  under  the  constitution  it  cannot 
be  taken  from  the  owner  except  it  is  for  some 
public  purpose.  The  Covernment  has  an  un¬ 
doubted  right  to  take  all  the  coal,  or  any  other 
property  it  needs,  for  its  own  purposes;  but  even 


if  it  does  take  coal  for  its  own  use,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  itself  compels  it  to  pay  the  owner  whose 
property  is  taken  a  just  compensation  therefor. 
Just  compensation  means  the  market  price — that 
is,  what  the  commodity  can  be  sold  for  in  the 
market.  What  is  the  market  price  of  property 
taken  for  public  use  can  only  be  determined  by  a 
court  and  jury. 

The  President’s  recent  order  fixing  the  price 
of  coal  on  a  basis  of  $2.00  per  ton  at  the  mines 
was  not  for  a  governmental  purpose  even,  but 
was  fixing  a  price  one-third  lower  than  the  market 
price  at  which  one  private  person  must  sell  his 
coal  to  another  private  person  for  a  strictly 
private  use. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  power 
that  Congress  has  it  receives  from  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  same  is  equally  true  in  the  case 
of  the  President.  Neither  the  President  nor 
Congress  can  do  any  legal  act  unless  such  act  is 
authorized  by  the  Constitution. 

It  should  likewise  not  be  forgotten  that  war 
does  not  suspend  the  constitution.  Rights  that 
are  guaranteed  to  the  citizen  by  the  constitution 
are  just  as  sacred  and  inviolable  in  times  of  war 
as  in  times  of  peace.  Arbitrary  fixing  of  prices 
at  which  private  persons  are  required  to  sell  their 
property  to  each  other  for  a  strictly  private  use 
finds  no  authority  in  the  constitution. 

It  is  to  be  inferred  from  your  reference  to  the 
article  prepared  by  Mr.  Lloyd  that  he  takes  the 
position  that  Congress  can  declare  that  any  prop¬ 
erty  may  be  or  shall  be  devoted  to  public  pur¬ 
poses.  Without  discussing  the  soundness  of  that 
statement,  no  one  will  contend  that  coal,  or  any 
other  commodity,  can  be  taken  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  without  paying  to  the  coal  pro¬ 
ducer  the  full  market  value  therefor. 

Even  if  Congress  has  the  power  to  declare  that 
any  and  all  commodities  shall  be  devoted  to  a 
public  use — (which  I  do  not  admit),  it  can  only 
do  so  after  paying  the  full  value  of  the  property 
so  appropriated.  The  constitution  is  so  emphatic 
that  the  public,  or  Government,  must  pay  the 
individual  a  full  compensation  for  the  property 
taken  from  him  that  I  believe  no  informed  man 
will  assert  the  contrary  proposition. 

Private  property  can  not  be  taken,  except 
for  public  use,  nor  without  due  compensa¬ 
tion. 

3  U.  S.  Supreme  Ct.  Digest,  page  2699.  (See 
numerous  cases  cited.) 

Right  of  Eminent  Domain 

It  is  only  under  the  power  that  governments 
have  to  condemn  or  appropriate  the  property  of 
the  citizen  for  its  own-  use  that  it  is  permitted 
10  take  private  property  at  all.  This  power  is 
called  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

“The  right  of  eminent  domain  is  one  belonging 
to  a  sovereignty  to  take  private  property  for  its 
own  public  uses,  and  not  for  those  of  another.” 

Koiil  V.  United  States,  91  U.  S.  367. 

“The  right  of  eminent  domain  cannot  be  e.rcr- 
cised  for  the  purpose  of  taking  private  property 
for  priz'ate  purposes.” 

Wc  !t  River  Bridge  Co.  v.  Dix,  6  How.  507 ; 

Smith  V.  Turner,  7  How.  571; 

Hoggatt  v.  ^’icksburg  &c.  Co.,  34  La.  .Ann.  627 ; 

Varner  v.  Alartin,  21  M'.  \’a.  549. 

“The  general  grant  of  legislative  power  in  the 
constitution  of  a  state  does  not  authorize  the 
legislature  in  the  exercise  either  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  or  of  the  right  of  taxation,  to 
take  private  property,  without  the  owner’s  con¬ 
sent,  for  any  but  a  public  purpose.” 

Cole  v.  LaCrange,  113  U.  S.  1 : 

Fallbrook  &c.  v.  Bradley,  164  U.  S.  161; 

Madisonville  Traction  Co.  v.  St.  Bernard  &c. 
Co..  196  U.  S.  252. 

“The  legislature  (Congress)  may  not.  under  the 
guise  of  protecting  the  public  interests,  arbi¬ 
trarily  interfere  with  private  business  or  im¬ 
pose  unusual  and  unnecessary  restrictions  upon 
lawful  occupations.  The  right  of  a  citizen  to 
enjoy  upon  terms  of  equality  with  all  others  in 
similar  circumstances  the  privilege  of  pursuing 
an  ordinary  callin.g  or  trade,  and  of  acquiring, 
holding,  and  selling  property,  is  an  essential  part 
of  his  rights  of  liberty  and  property,  as  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  fourteenth  amendment.” 

4  Ency.  U.  S.  Supreme  Ct.  Digest,  page  372. 
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Numerous  cases  cited  from  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  and  other  courts. 

“The  idea  that  any  legislature,  state  or  Federal, 
can  conclusively  determine  for  the  people  and 
for  the  courts  that  what  it  enacts  in  the  form  of 
law,  or  what  it  authorizes  its  agents  to  do,  is 
consistent  with  the  fundamental  law,  is  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  theory  of  our  institutions.  The 
duty  rests  upon  all  courts.  Federal  and  state, 
when  their  jurisdiction  is  properly  invoked,  to 
see  to  it  that  no  right  secured  by  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  is  impaired  or  destroyed  by  legis¬ 
lation.  The  function  and  duty  of  the  judiciary 
distinguishes  the  American  system  from  all  other 
systems  of  government.  The  perpetuity  of  our 
institutions  and  the  liberty  which  is  enjoyed  un¬ 
der  them  depend,  in  no  small  degree,  upon  the 
power  given  the  judiciary  to  declare  null  and 
void,  all  legislation  that  is  clearly  repugnant  to 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.” 

Smyth  V.  Ames,  169  U.  S.  466. 

“That  government  can  scarcely  be  deemed  free 
where  the  rights  of  property  are  left  solely 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  a  legislative  body 
without  restraint.” 

Wilkinson  v.  Leland,  3  Pet.  627 ; 

Murray  v.  Land  &c.  Co.,  18  How.  272-276. 

“No  duty  rests  more  imperatively  upon  the 
courts  than  the  enforcement  of  those  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions  intended  to  secure  that  equality 
of  rights  which  is  the  foundation  of  free  gov¬ 
ernment  *  *  *  It  is  apparent  that  the  rnere 
fact  of  classification  is  not  sufficient  to  relieve 
a  statute  from  the  reach  of  the  equality  clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  that  in  all 
cases  it  must  appear  not  only  that  a  classifica¬ 
tion  has  been  made,  but  also  that  it  is  one  based 
upon  some  reasonable  ground — some  difference 
which  bears  a  just  and  proper  relation  to  the 
attempted  classification — and  is  not  a  mere  arbi¬ 
trary  selection.” 

Gulf  &c.  Ry.  V.  Ellis,  165  U.  S.  150-165 ; 

Cotting  V.  Kansas  City  &c.  Co.,  183  U.  S.  79. 

Congressional  Powers  Limited 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all,  after  reading  the 
foregoing  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  many  others  to  the  same 
effect,  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  select  our 
coal  and  pass  an  Act  vesting  the  President  or  any 
one  else  with  the  right  to  prescribe  a  price  at 
which  one  individual  must  sell  coal  to  another 
individual  for  strictly  private  purposes.  It  will 
not  be  contended,  I  take  it,  that  the  sale  of  coal 
to  a  person  to  be  used  as  fuel  for  his  household 
or  with  which  to  operate  his  private  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishment  is  for  a  public  purpose.  Such 
a  contention  if  made  would  extend  to  all  mer¬ 
chandise  of  every  character,  because  individuals 
constituting  the  public  are  as  much  interested  in 
securing  their  clothes  or  other  food  or  the  imple¬ 
ments  with  which  they  earn  their  living  at  a  low 
price  as  they  are  in  obtaining  fuel  at  a  low  price. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Government 
has  an  attempt  been  made  to  require  a  producer 
of  a  commodity  to  sell  that  commodity  to  any 
private  person  that  wanted  to  purchase  it  at  a 
price  which  the  legislature  through  its  agent  may 
fix.  This,  of  course,  is  taking  one  man’s  property 
and  by  legislative  act  turning  it  over  to  another, 
without  giving  the  owner  of  the  property  any 
right  whatever  to  question  the  price  which  he  is 
required  to  receive. 

I  know  many  newspapers  are  now  proceeding 
upon  the  theory  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  must  be  either  set  aside  or  wholly 
ignored  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  No  more 
dangerous  or  revolutionary  idea  could  be  ad¬ 
vanced.  We  are  supposed  to  be  fighting  for 
democracy,  but  democracy  without  a  supreme 
law  to  protect  the  right  and  the  liberty  and  the 
property  of  the  citizen  constituting  the  democ¬ 
racy  must  necessarily  go  into  confusion  and 
ultimate  revolution.  Russia  and  Mexico  are  pres¬ 
ent  examples  of  ignoring  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  land. 

The  doctrine  that  you  announce,  that  the  coal 
people  have  no  method  of  redress  except  to 
elect  a  new  Congress,  can  not  be  well  founded. 
There  can  be  no  question  whatever  but  that 
every  coal  operator  engaged  in  mining  and  sell¬ 
ing  coal  can  go  into  court  and  enjoin  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Government  from  undertaking* 
to  enforce  the  policy  of  requiring  coal  to  be  sold 
at  a  price  fixed  by  the  Government.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  legislation  has  been  passed  which 
operates  to  require  the  coal  people  to  resort  to 
the  courts,  in  order  to  keep  their  property  from 
being  confiscated.  If  the  prices  fixed  are  en¬ 
forced,  or  attempted  to  be  enforced,  it  means  that 
a  very  great  many  coal  producers  will  have  to 
sell  their  product  at  a  net  loss  to  themselves. 


From  such  a  situation,  the  courts  are  always 
open  and  will  grant  the  property  relief. 

The  Simpler  Course 

What  in  reality  ought  to  be  done  is  for  the 
coal  people  to  be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the 
powers  at  Washington  and  to  make  some  adjust¬ 
ment  of  prices  and  distribution  that  would  be 
fair  and  equitable  to  all  concerned.  A  scheme  no 
doubt  could  be  worked  out  that  would  bring 
about  such  a  result.  Some  have  suggested  the 
propriety  of  the  coal  people  to  voluntarily  offer 
to  furnish  householders  with  their  coal  at  a  sum 
which  would  be  only  a  little  above  actual  cost, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  coal  that  is  consumed  by 
profit-making  enterprises — like  all  manufacturers, 
railways  and  other  institutions  organized  and 
operating  strictly  for  private  profit — there  should 
be  allowed  a  margin  of  profit  to  the  coal  pro- 


Equitable  Distribution  in 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,.  September  20. — Various 
statements  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  daily  press  that  certain  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  had  been  discriminated  against  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  anthracite  during  the  present  year. 
Some  of  the  most  emphatic  of  these  complaints 
have  come  from  New  England,  New  York  City 
and  Philadelphia.  The  answer  to  them  is  found 
in  a  statement  authorized  by  the  Anthracite  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Information  at  Wilkes-Barre,  which  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  shipments  to  all  three  of 
these  particular  markets  for  the  first  seven 
months  this  year  show  a  marked  increase  over 
the  corresponding  period  in  1916.  For  New  Eng¬ 
land,  for  instance,  the  shipments  (practically  all 
of  which  consisted  of  domestic  sizes)  from  Janu¬ 
ary  to  July,  inclusive,  have  amounted  this  year  to 
5,436,163  long  tons,  against  4,996,420  tons  in  1916, 
the  increase  in  1917  being  439,743  tons,  or  8  per 
cent.  Similarly,  the  shipments  to  New  York  har¬ 
bor  increased  from  11,325,306  tons  to  12,275,024 
tons,  a  gain  of  949,71s  tons,  or  8.4  pei  cent,  while 
those  to  Philadelphia  have  increased  from  3,725,- 
948  tons  to  4,385,619  tons,  the  increase  being  659,- 
671  tons,  or  about  17  per  cent,  and  yet  Philadel¬ 
phia  dealers  and  Philadelphia  newspapers  have 
been  most  insistent  that  that  city  had  not  been 
receiving  its  fair  proportion  of  the  increased 
anthracite  tonnage. 

Owing  to  complications  in  the  Great  Lakes 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Report 

In  making  its  investigation  into  the  retail 
coal  situation  in  Amsterdam,  the  Eederal 
Trade  Commission  collected  from  five  retailers 
of  anthracite  information  as  to  the  quantity 
of  coal  received,  the  prices  charged  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  gross  margins  obtained.  (The 
gross  margin,  it  should  be  understood,  repre¬ 
sents  the  difference  between  the  price  of  coal 
to  the  consumer  for  sidewalk  delivery  and  the 
cost  price  of  this  coal  to  the  retailer  delivered 
alongside  his  yard  for  water  delivery  f.  o.  b. 
cars  at  the  yard  for  rail  delivery.  Obviously, 
the  term  gross  margin  is  not  synonymous  with 
profit.  To  determine  the  retailer’s  profit,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  deduct  from  his  gross 
margin  the  cost  of  handling  and  delivering  the 
coal.  In  this  report  no  figures  as  to  profits 
are  given.) 

The  eleven  retailers  from  whom  data  w’ere 
obtained  received  18,273  gross  tons  of  anthra¬ 
cite  during  the  first  five  months  of  1916,  and 
20,784  gross  tons  during  the  corresponding 
period  in  1917,  an  increase  of  2,512  tons,  or 
13.7  per  cent. 

This  gain  in  tonnage  was  not  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  retailers.  Two  retailers 
received  more  coal  in  1917  than  in  1916,  the 
increase  amounting  to  seventy-two  per  cent  in 
one  case  and  to  thirty-two  per  cent  in  the 
other.  On  the  other  hand,  three  retailers  re¬ 
ceived  actually  less  coal  in  1917  than  in  1916, 
though  in  no  instance  did  the  loss  in  receipts 
e.xceed  eleven  per  cent. 

On  household  sales  of  egg  and  stove  coal 
during  April.  1917,  the  retailers  of  .Amster¬ 
dam,  with  only  one  exception,  charged  $7.25 
per  net  ton  up  to  the  last  few  days  of  the 
month.  On  chestnut  coal,  during  this  same 
period,  all  the  retailers  without  exception 
charged  $7.50  per  net  ton,  and  on  pea  coal, 
$6.25.  Toward  the  close  of  April,  or  on  the 
first  of  May,  the  price  of  egg  coal  was  ad- 


ducer  that  would  justify  extraordinary  effort 
upon  his  part  to  produce  not  only  more  coal  but 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  all  the  needs  of  our 
own  country  as  well  as  to  help  out  the  allies. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  that  by  editorial  or  other¬ 
wise,  you  will  take  the  position  and  so  advise 
not  only  the  coal  trade  but  the  country  at  large 
that  coal  producers  as  well  as  all  other  com¬ 
modity  makers  can  prevent  their  property  from 
being  confiscated  or  taken  away  from  them  under 
any  pretense  whatever  or  by  any  power,  state  or 
Eederal,  unless  and  until  they  have  been  paid  the 
full  market  price.  Therefore — it  is  the  duty  of 
all  courts  to  enjoin  anyone  who  seeks  to  take 
the  property  or  tries  to  enforce  the  Act  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  President  to  fix  prices  on  coal  or  any 
other  article  of  trade. 

Respectfully, 

Z.  T.  Vinson. 


Shipments  of  Anthracite 

navigation  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer, 
and  also  to  the  late  opening  of  navigation,  the 
shipments  to  and  through  Buffalo  and  Erie  show 
a  decrease  of  a  little  less  than  1  per  cent,  being 
respectively,  for  1916,  3,501,666  tons,  and  for 
1917,  3,471,086  tons.  Though  slightly  less  than 
in  1916,  the  shipments  to  the  two  lake  ports  in 
1917  were  fully  half  a  million  tons  in  excess  of 
what  they  were  in  1915.  The  difficulties  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  lake  shipments  have  been  corrected, 
and  when  the  figures  for  August,  which  are  now 
being  compiled  ,are  complete,  it  is  believed  that 
a  substantial  increase  in  1917  over  1916  will  be 
shown,  and  it  is  further  believed  that  before 
navigation  closes,  the  shortage  of  anthracite  at 
the  head  of  the  lakes  and  in  the  northwest  will 
have  been  relieved. 

In  spite  of  a  labor  shortage  of  approximately 
25,000  men,  the  production  of  anthracite  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  1917,  by  reason  of  the 
steady  operation  of  the  collieries,  has  exceeded 
any  previous  record  for  the  same  period  in  the 
history  of  the  region,  the  quantity  shipped  to 
market  up  to  September  1st,  this  year,  amounting 
to  51,405,341  tons,  against  the  previous  high  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  same  period  in  1913  of  45,709,66  tons. 
Compared  with  1916,  the  shipments  of  anthra¬ 
cite  this  year  have  shown  an  increase  of  more 
than  7,000,000  tons,  and  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  1917  were  nearly  1,500,000  tons  more  than  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  last  year. 


vanced  to  $8.25;  the  price  of  stove  and  chest¬ 
nut  coal  was  advanced  to  $8.50,  and  the  price 
of  pea  coal  to  $7.25.  These  prices  were  ob¬ 
served  by  all  the  retailers  except  one,  who 
obtained  twenty-five  cents  more  per  ton  on  his 
egg  and  pea  coal. 

The  retailers  were  required  to  report  the 
gross  margins  obtained  by  them  on  egg,  stove, 
chestnut  and  pea,  during  April  and  May,  1917. 
These  margins  were  consolidated,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  are  presented  in  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  average  margins  (not  net 
profits)  obtained  on  household  sales  by  all 
the  retailers  reporting.  The  average  margins 
are  unweighted  averages,  no  more  weight  be¬ 
ing  accorded  the  margins  of  the  retailer  with 
large  sales  than  those  of  the  retailer  with 
small  sales. 

PER  NET  TON 


Egg  Stove  Chestnut  Pe.n 

April  . $1.42  $1..52  $1.20 

May  .  2. .11  2.43  2.32  1.92 


As  the  table  shows,  the  average  gross  mar¬ 
gin  on  egg  coal  obtained  by  all  the  retailers 
reporting  was  $1.65  per  net  ton  in  April  and 
$2.51  in  May;  on  stove  coal  it  was  $1.42  in 
■April  and  $2.43  in  May;  on  chestnut  coal  it 
was  $1.52  in  .April  and  $2.32  in  May,  and  on 
pea  coal  it  -was  $1.20  in  .April  and  $1.92  in  Ma>-, 
The  unweighted  average  for  all  sizes  was  $1.45 
per  net  ton  in  .April  and  $2.29  in  May. 

Since  $2  per  ton  is  ordinarily  an  adequate 
gross  margin,  it  is  evident  that  the  retailer  of 
.Amsterdam  realized  excessive  gross  margins 
in  May.  This  is  particularly  true  since  there 
was  no  shortage  in  .Amsterdam  during  1917. 
but,  on  the  contrary,  an  increased  supply  of 
coal. 


J.  D.  Hankinson  and  R.  B.  Howarth  an¬ 
nounce  the  formation  of  the  Howarth.  Hank¬ 
inson  Company,  Inc.,  which  will  engage  in 
the  wholesale  coal  business  with  main  offices 
in  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Weekly  Coal  Report 

Weekly  report  on  the  production  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  and  the  causes  of  loss  of  working 
time,  compiled  by  the  Geological  Survey,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  September  15,  1917. 

Continued  recovery  from  the  depression  of 
mid-August  marked  the  course  of  the  ratio 
of  tonnage  produced  to  full-time  capacity  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ended  September  1.  Mines  rep¬ 
resenting  more  than  one-third  of  the  output  of 


Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  union  states,  little  or 
no  coal  was  loaded  on  Labor  day,  and  these 
states  show  the  largest  decrease.  Because 
both  five  and  six-day  weeks  are  included  in 
these  figures  it  is  not  possible  to  compare  the 
average  daily  output  in  the  week  of  the  8th 
with  preceding  weeks.  It  would  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  rate  of  production  in  the  week 
under  discussion  was  about  that  for  the  month 
of  August. 


Percentage  of  Present  Full-Time  Output  Produced  in  Certain  States  by  All  0|)erators  Making  Weekly  Reports. 


State — 


Week  ende<l:  July  11  July  21  July  28  Aug.  t  Aug.  11  Aug.  18  Aug.  2.')  .Sept.  1 


Iowa  . 89.9  80.1 

Illinois  . 79..';  77.1 

Indiana  . 7.8.0  09. .8 

Ohio  . , . 09.3  09.2 

Western  Pennsylvania . 78.0  77.9 

Winding  Gulf  region,  West  Virginia .  ... 

Southwestern  Virginia . 89.0  90.1 

Eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee . 78.4  81.0 

Alabama  . 

Kansas  and  Missouri . 78.0  78.2 

Oklahoma  and  Arkansas . 75.7  09.2 


87.3 

87.5 

82.6 

85.3 

86.3 

81.4 

76.0 

72.6 

70.3 

54.8 

69.3 

76.0 

67.8 

69.5 

63.2 

71.8 

69.3 

72.9 

69.4 

73.7 

70.2 

73.2 

68.6 

68.6 

70.3 

78.1 

78.2 

69.4 

75.2 

76.9 

70.5 

77.1 

83.0 

88.7 

87.8 

95.8 

94.9 

94.0 

93.9 

94.1 

91.7 

82.6 

08.6 

74.2 

10.8 

4.7 

10.8 

91.4 

88.4 

88.8 

85.9 

86.1 

83.6 

09.5 

69.4 

64.9 

72.2 

76.2 

79.4 

79.0 

63.4 

60.0 

05.5 

70.0 

63.0 

Total  reporting  from  beginning . 78.1 


70.3 


75.3 


73.0 


71.8 


02.5 


08.5 


72.0 


the  country  reported  a  production  amounting 
to  72.0  per  cent  of  their  full-time  capacity  as 
limited  by  the  labor  force  at  present  available. 
As  compared  with  68.5,  the  ratio  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week,  this  was  a  substantial  increase, 
but  was  below  the  record  of  78  per  cent 
reached  early  in  July.  Improvement  was  most 
marked  in  Illinois,  where  the  return  of  strik¬ 
ing  miners  to  work  brought  up  the  index  for 
that  state  to  76.0  per  cent,  the  highest  point 
attained  since  July.  Indiana  and  Western 
Pennsylvania  also  recorded  increases.  The 
strike  in  Eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee- 
continued,  restricting  tonnage  to  barely  one- 
tenth  of  the  full-time  capacity. 

Shipments  of  coal  on  seventeen  of  the  lead- 


Of  the  causes  of  lost  working  time,  shown 
in  the  following  table,  car  shortage  occasioned 
the  largest  loss  of  tonnage  during  the  week 
of  September  1.  For  all  mines  reporting,  the 
per  cent  of  full-time  capacity  lost  through  an 
inadequate  car  supply  remained  10.3,  the  same 
figure  as  that  for  the  week  before.  The  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  Illinois  strikes  reduced  the  losses 
attributable  to  labor  from  10.9  to  6.0  per  cent 
of  the  full-time  capacity  of  all  mines  report¬ 
ing,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  .Mabama  an 
increase  from  7.4  to  12.9  per  cent  in  the  losses 
due  to  labor  trouble  was  reported.  Car  short¬ 
age  remained  acute  in  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
though  the  railroads  effected  some  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  showing  of  the  preceding  week. 


Carloads  of  Coal  Originating 
District —  Week  ended; 

Alabama,  Eastern  Kentucky  and  Eastern  Tennessee . 

Illinois,  Indiana  and  Western  Kentucky . 

Pennsylvania  &  Ohio . 

West  Virginia  &  Virginia — Smokeless . 

West  Virginia  &  Virginia — High  volatile . 

IVest  of  the  Mississippi . 

Total  . 

‘Revised  from  last  report  by  inclusion  of  late  returns. 

ing  roads  carrying  soft  coal  showed  a  decrease 
of  8  per  cent  in  the  week  ended  September  8 
compared  with  the  week  ended  September  1. 
This  decrease  was  largely  due  to  the  more  or 
less  general  observance  of  Monday,  Septem¬ 
ber  3,  Labor  day,  as  a  holiday.  In  Indiana, 


)n  Principal  Coal-Carrying  Roads. 

Aug.  11 

Aug.  18 

Aug.  25 

Sept.  1 

Sept.  8 

.  8,275 

6,755 

5,368 

5,545* 

5,603 

.  20,243 

20,927 

22,423 

22,329* 

19,612 

.  46,900 

44,350 

47,058 

47,622 

41.886 

.  12,686 

13,258 

14,021 

13,549* 

11,856 

.  19,621 

18,897 

18,799 

18,055* 

18,684 

.  1,858 

1,700 

1,762 

1,923 

1,664 

.109,649 

105,887 

109,431 

109,023* 

99,305 

Mines 

in  Oklahoma,  and  in 

the  Brazil 

Block 

Coal  district  of 

Indiana  were 

shut  down  dur- 

ing  the  week,  the  reason  reported  being  ina¬ 
bility  to  operate  under  the  present  scale  of 
prices.  Losses  attributed  to  this  cause  have 
been  included  in  the  column  “no  market.” 


Percentage  of  Full-Time  Output  Produced  and  Lost  for  Principal  Causes  by  All  Mines  Reporting  Causes  of  Lost  Time. 


District  and  week — 
Iowa — • 


Illinois — 


August  25. 


Indiana- 


Ohio — 

August  18. 


Pittsburgh  District- 
August  18.... 


Irwin  Gas  Field- 


Freeport  Thick — 


Freeport  Thin — 


Winding  Gulf — 


Southwest  Virginia- 

August  18 . 

August  25 . 

September  1 .  .  . 
.Alabama — 


September  1 .  .  .  . 
Kansas  &  Missouri — 


Oklahoma  S:  Arkansas — 

August  18 . 

August  25 . 

September  1 . 

Total  reporting  causes  of  loss: 

August  18 . 

-August  25 . 


Total 

( 

— i.ost  on  Account  ot — 
Labor 

No 

lost,  all 

Car 

shortage  & 

Mine 

No 

All  other 

Produced 

causes 

shortage 

strikes 

disability 

market 

causes 

given 

14.7 

2.9 

6.0 

1.9 

2.8 

1.1 

13.7 

2.6 

4.5 

4.3 

2.3 

16.6 

3.1 

0.4 

5.4 

3.7 

51.3 

4.0 

43.5 

1.5 

0.5 

1.2 

32.4 

2.5 

23.2 

3.4 

0.7 

2.G 

23.0 

8.6 

6.8 

4.4 

0.7 

3.1 

28.2 

17.5 

3.0 

7.1 

30.7 

19.3 

4.2 

7.2 

o.i 

27.1 

,15.2 

2.7 

8.8 

0.4 

26.8 

17.7 

5.0 

1.7 

2.4 

31.4 

20.7 

0.6 

2.3 

1.8 

31.4 

18.4 

7.7 

3.1 

2.2 

27.0 

13.8 

10.9 

1.9 

0.4 

20.9 

12.9 

5.0 

2.1 

0.9 

19.8 

10.1 

7.0 

2.2 

0.5 

27.2 

4.4 

22.1 

0.7 

23.4 

8.4 

14.7 

0.3 

20.8 

5.6 

14.8 

0.4 

15.2 

7.8 

6.0 

1.4 

10.1 

6.5 

2.0 

1.0 

12.8 

8.0 

4.2 

0.6 

12.5 

5.0 

7.5 

19.6 

0.6 

19.0 

17.0 

12.5 

4.0 

0.5 

11.8 

10.2 

0.5 

0.6 

12.2 

11.3 

0.6 

0.3 

6.1 

2.8 

2.8 

0.5 

5.9 

2.0 

2.4 

0.8 

O.i 

8.3 

1.0 

3.4 

3.3 

14.1 

4.3 

6.4 

1.7 

1.7 

13.9 

0.5 

7.4 

3.4 

2.6 

16.4 

0.1 

12.9 

1.6 

1.8 

27:8 

12.5 

8.9 

6.4 

23.8 

15.7 

5.9 

2.2 

20.6 

12.1 

3.4 

5.1 

34.5 

17.1 

10.8 

6.6 

30.0 

9.5 

15.5 

5.0 

37.0 

4. .8 

17.8 

8.9 

5.5 

32.8 

10.0 

18.8 

2.4 

0.1 

0.6 

0.4 

25.8 

10.3 

10.9 

3.1 

0.1 

0.7 

0.8 

22.9 

10.3 

6.9 

3.9 

0.2 

0,6 

1.0 

The  Coal  Case  Put 

James  L.  Richards,  president  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Gas  Cos.,  has  written  the  following  let¬ 
ter  to  James  J.  Storrow,  chairman  of  the  New 
England  coal  committee : 

“I  desire  to  confirm  the  statement  made  by  me 
to  the  effect  that  I  believed  the  recent  action  of 
the  Government  in  establishing  the  maximum 
price  of  $2  per  ton  for  bituminous  run-of-mine 
coal  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
West  Virginia  district,  and  .$2.15  per  ton  in  the 
West  Virginia  New  River  district,  both  unwise 
ami  unjust;  unwise  because  1  believe  the  action 
will  curtail  production;  unjust  because  the  prices 
mentioned  are  less  than  cost  of  production  to 
many  operators;  unjust  because  of  the  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  cost  of  production  in  the  same  terri¬ 
tories  on  account  of  the  different  character  and 
(luality  of  coals  and  the  thickness  of  seam  mined. 
As  an  illustration,  the  Massachusetts  Gas  Cos. 
control  and  operate  two  different  properties  in 
West  Virginia;  one  known  as  the  Federal  Coal 
and  Coke  Co.,  Grant  Town,  Marion  County,  W. 
Va. ;  the  other  the  J.  B.  B.  Coal  Co.,  Twin 
Branch,  McDowell  County,  W.  Va.  The  Grant 
Town  operation  produces  coal  from  what  is 
known  as  the  Pittsburgh  big  seam  and  is  less 
valuable  than  the  Twin  Branch  operation  because 
of  the  quality  of  the  coal.  For  instance,  the 
Grant  Town  coal  has  about  14,000  B.  t.  u.,  while 
the  Twin  Branch  coal  has  about  15,000  British 
thermal  units. 

"The  cost  of  our  production  at  the  Twin 
Branch  operation  for  the  month  of  July,  1917, 
was  $2.07  per  gross  ton,  not  including  interest 
on  capital  stock  of  the  company,  and  the  average 
cost  for  the  eighteen  months  ending  June  30,  1917, 
was  $1.5821  per  gross  ton,  while  the  cost  at 
Grant  Town,  because  of  the  thickness  of  the  seam 
and  mining  conditions,  was  considerably  less.  The 
two  properties  mentioned  are  not  what  is  known 
as  smkll  operations,  but  are  representative  in 
their  respective  districts.  The  production  of  the 
Twin  Branch  operation  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  June  30,  1917,  was  over  300,000  tons,  and 
the  production  of  the  Grant  Town  operation  for 
the  same  period  was  over  600,000  tons.  Thus 
you  have  two  operations  managed  and  operated 
by  the  same  people  with  costs  varying  substan¬ 
tially,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  coal 
which  costs  the  most  to  produce  is  worth  very 
much  more  per  ton  than  the  other,  the  same  price, 
that  is,  $2  for  the  run-of-mine,  is  the  maximum 
price  that  can  be  obtained  for  either  coal. 

“The  Government  has  the  right,  and  we  in¬ 
vite  the  press,  or  you,  representing  the  public,  to 
examine  our  books,  that  you  may  verify  the 
statements  which  I  have  made.  While  one  might 
under  the  existing  conditions  be  willing  that  the 
Government  should  take  his  property  and  operate 
it,  under  the  conditions  contemplated  by  legisla¬ 
tion  approved  Aug.  10,  1917,  yet  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  that  owners  of  coal  properties  will  continue 
to  operate  them  at  substantial  losses  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  According  to  the  press 
reports,  when  these  prices  referred  to  were  es¬ 
tablished  it  was  realized  that  they  “would  work 
hardships  on  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  mines, 
and  may  force  some  to  close  down.  This,  it  is 
claimed,  will  not  reduce  the  total  coal  output, 
as  miners  released  from  the  small  mines  will  go  to 
the  larger  ones. 

“Regardless  of  the  justice  of  action  based  on 
the  foregoing  statement,  I  disagree  with  the  facts 
stated  regarding  all  the  miners  going  from  the 
smaller  properties  to  the  larger  ones.  While  it 
undoubtedly  will  prove  to  be  true  that  some  em¬ 
ployes  will  go  to  the  larger  mines,  yet  it  is  equally 
true  that  many  will  not.  During  the  past  year 
the  management  of  all  coal  operations  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  their  employes  for  the 
reason  that  many  were  tempted  and  desired  to 
leave  their  mine  occupations  and  go  into  steel  and 
munitions  plants  and  other  enterprises  paying 
exceptionally  high  prices  at  present.  One  reason 
that  many  of  the  miners  remained  with  their  em¬ 
ployers  was  because  they  were  married  and  dis¬ 
liked  to  break  up  their  homes,  but  if  they  were 
obliged  to  break  up  their  homes  because  of  the 
mines  where  they  are  now  employed  being  shut 
down,  a  large  proportion  of  those  people  will 
seek  employment  in  other  industries.  No  one 
seems  to  know  just  how  the  cost  prices  on  which 
’the  maximum  selling  prices  were  based  were  ar¬ 
rived  at.  I  understand  it  has  been  stated  in  the 
press  that  the  average  price  for  the  eighteen 
months  ending  July  1,  1917,  was  used  as  the  cost. 
If  such  is  the  case,  it  is  obviously  unfair,  as  cost 
jirices  have  been  advanced  continuously  during 
the  past  eighteen  months.  For  instance,  the  av¬ 
erage  cost  at  our  Twin  Branch  property  was 
$1.5821  per  ton,  while  the  cost  in  July  was  $2.07 
per  ton,  showing  an  advance  of  $0.4879  per  ton, 
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Mr.  Upham  Misquoted 

In  justice  to  F.  W.  Upham,  president  of  the 
Consumers  Company,  we  feel  it  necessary  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  statement  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  last  Sunday  and  which  apparently 
it  is  not  willing  to  correct  in  its  own  columns. 
Dr.  Garfield  had  announced  that  he  proposes  to 
commandeer  coal  from  the  mines  to  take  care  of 
the  householders  by  compelling  the  operators  to 
sulhract  certain  tonnages  from  the  coals  moving 
on  contract.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  this  was 
the  case  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  the  Tribune, 
in  flaring  headlines,  said  that  there  was  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  coal  for  all.  Dr.  Garfield  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  expected  to  fix  the  retail  prices 
by  the  first  of  October.  He  hoped  this  would 
show  a  reduction.  The  Tribune  thereupon  ad¬ 
vised  the  people  not  to  buy  until  October  and 
started  off  the  article  by  quoting  Mr.  Upham  as 
advising  the  people  not  to  buy  until  the  price 
came  down.  Instead  of  making  any  such  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Tribune  reporter,  i\Ir.  Upham  had 
said  it  was  true  that  some  months  ago  he  advised 
the  people  not  to  buy  coal  because  then  the  prices 
had  not  been  fixed  and  he  felt  quite  sure  they 
would  come  down.  He  said,  however,  that  since 
the  President  had  fixed  the  price  he  had  been 
urging  the  people  to  buy  coal,  because  he  knew 
the  supply  was  going  to  be  short.  He  said  that 
on  contracts  for  Pocahontas  coal  which  had  called 
for  monthly  shipments  of  between  35,000  and 
42,000  tons  he  had  been  able  to  receive,  since  the 
first  of  September,  only  twelve  cars,  or  about  600 
tons.  His  supplies  of  anthracite  were  coming 
through  fairly  well,  but  he  hadn’t  been  able  to 
store  a  pound,  because  it  went  out  of  his  yards 
as  fast  as  it  came  in.  He  elaborated  in  further 
detail  by  showing  that  he  had  been  trying  to 
increase  the  supply  of  Illinois  coal  but  without 
a  suggestion  of  success. 


Shipping  Regulation 

New  York,  September  20. —  {Special  Telegram.) 
— Mr.  Stevens,  vice-chairman  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  said  that  within  six  months 
the  demands  of  the  American  army  abroad  might 
be  such  as  to  require  that  every  available  Ameri¬ 
can  merchant  vessel,  whether  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  or  oversea  service,  would  have  to  be 
called  into  the  service  of  the  commissary  depart¬ 
ment.  He  admitted  that  this  would  mean  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  coastwise  trade  unless  new  tonnage 
could  be  found  in  the  meantime. 

To  get  relief  to  the  coastwise  situation,  a  bill 
was  today  ordered  reported  to  Congress  to  per¬ 
mit  the  admission  of  foreign  built  ships  to  engage 
in  the  coastwise  trade,  their  services  in  that  in¬ 
dustry  being  limited  to  12  days  after  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war. 

It  is  declared  that  hundred  of  neutral  ships  are 
now  held  in  American  ports  by  trade  restrictions 
that  could  be  utilized  in  the  coastwise  trade  if  this 
bill  should  pass. 


Rembrandt  Peale 

The  appointment  by  Dr.  Garfield,  the  coal  dicta¬ 
tor  of  Rembrandt  Peale  of  New  York,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  advisory  board,  on  bituminous  mat¬ 
ters,  gave  the  bituminous  trade  great  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Peale,  who  is  a  large  operator  and  who  has 
been  identified  with  the  coal  trade  in  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  is  recognized  by  those  who  know  him  to 
be  one  of  the  big  men  in  the  bituminous  coal 
industry.  He  is  identified  with  numerous  opera¬ 
tions  in  central  Pennsylvania  and  has  had  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  more  or  less  important  interests  in  West 
Virginia. 

He  was  born  at  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  and  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  looking  closely  after 
the  numerous  coal  operations  in  which  he  is  in¬ 
terested. 

When  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  was 
formed  some  months  ago  he  was  elected  to  head 
it  and  has  since  been  living  in  Washington. 

Immediately  that  he  was  appointed  by  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  he  resigned  offices  at  the  head  of  various  coal 
companies  of  which  he  had  been  a  dominant 
factor. 


Shut  Twenty-Five  Coal  Mines 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  September  20. — Twen¬ 
ty-five  coal  mines  in  this  vicinity  have  been 
compelled  to  close  within  a  week  because  the 
operators  were  unable  to  mine  and  market 
coal  for  $2  a  ton,  the  price  fixed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  according  to  a  statement  issued  today 


by  Daniel  Howard,  a  leading  operator.  Mr. 
Howard  said  he  also  had  reports  from  other 
counties  of  the  central  West  \'irginia  field 
concerning  the  closing  of  mines  which  their 
owners  declared  they  were  unable  to  operate 
profitaldy  at  the  government  rate. 


The  Minneapolis  postmaster  was  directed  re¬ 
cently  to  buy  coal  from  local  dealers  for  heating 
the  building,  as  the  Government  has  not  been 
able  to  .get  coal  direct  from  the  mines. 


Coal  Prices  in  1916 

Figures  compiled  by  C.  E.  Lesher,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  show  that  the  total  value  at 


the  mines  of  the  coal  produced  in  1916  was 
$867,125,638.  Bituminous  coal  and  lignite  were 
valued  at  $665,116,077,  an  average  of  $1.32  per 
net  ton,  compared  with  $1.13  per  ton  in  1915, 
an  increase,  of  nineteen  cents,  or  less  than 
seventeen  per  cent.  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
was  valued  at  $202,009,561,  an  average  of  $2.30 
per  net  ton,  compared  with  $2.07  per  net  ton 
in  1915,  an  increase  of  twenty-three  cents,  or 
eleven  per  cent. 

The  average  value  per  net  ton  at  the  mines 
(exclusive  of  selling  expense  and  stock  shrink¬ 
age)  of  all  anthracite  shipped  in  1916  of  chest¬ 
nut  size  was  $3.51;  of  stove,  $3.40,  and  of  egg, 
$3.32.  The  average  value  of  pea  size  was  $2.10. 
The  average  values  of  the  smaller  sizes  ranged 
from  sixty-seven  cents  per  net  ton  for  “boiler” 
to  $1.31  for  buckwheat  No.  1. 


Average  Value  Per  Net 

Ton  of  Coal 

at  the  Mines, 

1910  to 

1910. 

.State — 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Advance 

■Alabama  . 

$1.27 

$1.29 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

in  1916 

Arkansas  . 

.  1.50 

1.61 

1.71 

$1.31 

$1.34 

$1.28 

$1.37 

$0.09 

Colorado  . 

.  1.42 

1.45 

1.49 

1.76 

1.72 

1.79 

1.92 

.13 

Illinois  . 

.  1.14 

1.11 

1.17 

1.52 

1.66 

1.58 

1.62 

.04 

Indiana  . 

.  1.13 

1.08 

1.14 

1.14 

1.12 

1.10 

1.25 

.15 

Iowa  . 

.  1.75 

1.73 

1.80 

1.11 

1.10 

1.10 

1.27 

.17 

Kansas  . 

.  1.61 

1.53 

1.62 

1.67 

1.64 

1.66 

1.78 

.12 

Kentucky  . 

. 99 

.99 

1.02 

1.05 

1.02 

1.01 

1.19 

.18 

Maryland  . 

.  1.12 

1.11 

1.18 

1.24 

1.27 

1.28 

1.56 

.28 

Michigan  . 

.  1.91 

1.78 

1.99 

1.99 

1.99  ■ 

2.05 

2.25 

.20 

Missouri  . 

.  1.79 

1.72 

1.76 

1.73 

1.73 

1.73 

1.91 

.18 

Montana  . 

.  1.82 

1.79 

1.82 

1.74 

1.75 

1.62 

1.73 

.11 

New  Mexico  . 

.  1.39 

1.44 

1.42 

1.46 

1.61 

1.44 

1.47 

.03 

North  Dakota  . 

.  1.49 

1.43 

1.53 

1.52 

1.52 

1.45 

1.49 

.04 

Ohio  . 

.  1.05 

1.03 

1.07 

1.10 

1.13 

1.08 

1.38 

.25 

Oklahoma  . 

.  2.22 

2.05 

2.14 

2.05 

2.00 

2.01 

2.09 

.08 

Pennsylvania  (bituminous) . 

.  1.02 

1.01 

1.05 

1.11 

1.07 

1.06 

1.30 

.24 

Tennessee  . 

.  1.11 

1.12 

1.14 

1.14 

1.14 

1.13 

1.23 

.10 

Texas  . 

1.60 

1.67 

1.77 

1.69 

1.65 

1.56 

‘.09 

1.69 

1.67 

1.65 

1.59 

1.58 

1.62 

.04 

Virginia  . 

. 90 

.91 

.90 

1.01 

1.01 

.98 

1.06 

.08 

Washington  . 

2.29 

2.39 

2.38 

2.20 

2.17 

2.27 

.10 

West  Virginia  . 

. 92 

.90 

.94 

1.01 

.99 

.97 

1.18 

.21 

Wyoming  . 

.  1.55 

1.56 

1.58 

1.56 

1.55 

1.46 

1.55 

.09 

Total  bituminous . 

.  1.12 

1.11 

1.15 

1.18 

1.17 

1.13 

1.32 

.19 

Pennsylvania  (anthracite) . . 

.  1.90 

1.94 

2.11 

2.13 

2.07 

2.07 

2.30 

.23 

‘Decline. 

Movement  of  Coal  and  Coke 


The  movement  of  coal  and  coke  over  thirteen  leading  eastern  railroads,  during 

ing  June,  1916  and  1917,  follows: 

SIX  MONTHS  ENDING  JUNE. 


.Anthracite: 

Baltimore  &  Ohio . 

BuflFalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh . 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna . 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio . 

‘Erie  . 

Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Mountain .  . . 

Pennsylvania  . 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie . 

Pittsburg,  Shawmut  &  Northern . 

Virginian  . 

Western  Maryland  . 

Total  . 

Bituminous: 

Baltimore  &  Ohio . 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh . 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna . 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio . 

‘Erie  . 

Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Mountain.. 
New  York  Central  (Buffalo  and  east) 

Norfolk  &  Western . 

Pennsylvania  . 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie . 

Pittsburg,  Shawmut  &  Northern . 

Virginian  . 

Western  Maryland  . 

Total  . 


Anthracite: 

Baltimore  &  Ohio . 

‘Erie  . 

Pennsylvania  . . 

Total  . 

Bituminous : 

Baltimore  &  Ohio . 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh . 

Buffalo  &  Sus^ehanna . 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio . 

‘Erie  . 

Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Mountain... 
New  York  Central  (Buffalo  and  east) 

Norfolk  &  Western . 

Pennsylvania  . 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie . 

Pittsburg,  Shawmut  &  Northern . 

Virginian  . 

Western  Maryland  . 

T  otai  . 


Baltimore  &  Ohio . 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh.... 

Buffalo  &  Sustniehanna . 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio . 

'  Erie  . 

Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Mountain 

.Norfolk  &  Western . . . 

Pennsylvania  . 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie . 

Pittsburg,  Shawmut  &  Northern.... 

Virginian  . 

Western  Maryland  . 

Total  . 


FOR  REVENUE  ONLY 

Short  tons  Short  tons 


413 


3,006,147 


144 


3,006,704 


13,978,738 

4,562,204 

730,239 

12,388,952 


381,666 

3,987,036 

12,653,331 

21,119,950 

2,583,712 

1,499,809 

2,272,371 

1,792,704 


77,950,712 

FOR  COMPA 


518 


3,095,880 


665 


3,097,063 


14,206,633 

4,869,348 

778,119 

11,723,886 


544,303 

4,218,222 

11,866,011 

21,900,990 

3,077,283 

761,700 

2,851,779 

2,461,295 


79,2.59,578 

Y  FUEL 


131,148 

131,148 

3,163,531 

,  .  366,730 

397,166 

51,477 

1,144,525 

17,513 

19,293 

.  .  1,224,640 

1,123,036 

1,403,991 

3,926,149 

164,244 

266,871 

71,551 

36,675 

158,287 

262,679 

12,010,821  11,953,670 


COKE  FOR  REVENUF.  AND  FUEL 

.  1,767,019  1,358,650 

.  209,246  152,963 

.  233,884  203,668 

.  218,257  218,370 


36,831  33,111 

1,015,691  1,136,220 

5,729,882  4.534,042 

563,4611  .570,101 


47,686  40,001 


9,821,962  8,253,129 


Short  tons 
771,467 
93,211 
3,348 
6,005 


402 

3;852,894 

466 

6,211 

1,943 

170,544 


3,906,491 


3,481,925 

20,889 

120 

1,243,428 


180,551 


2,635,007 

3,149,187 

2,464,010 

3,258 

350,973 

2,129,842 


15,659,196 


36 

99^720 

99,756 

82,4.58 


254,541 

622 

72,731 


403 

36,143 


446,898 


485,819 

83,482 


57,709 


4,084 

53,059 

1,021,911 

3,599,316 

70 

30 

84,360 


5,989,840 


Short  tons 
994,112 
119,407 
2,496 
4,971 


455 

2,571,146 

1,255 

5,988 

1,615 

261,614 


3,963,059 


3,543,019 

51,163 

1,247 

917,212 


209,215 


2,630,979 

4.410,967 

2,440,843 

140 

468,796 

2,079,142 


16,752,723 


73,093 

73,093 


81,805 


298,854 

65,310 

19,366 

40 

38,390 

88,272 


592,103 


391,208 

79,640 


40,971 


4,589 

71,820 

1,563,756 

3,142,478 

19 

71 

47,833 


5,342,387 


six  montlis  eiid- 


Short  tons 
771,467 
93,211 
3,348 
6,418 


402 

5,859,041 

466 

6,211 

2,087 

170,544 


6,913,195 


17,400,663 

4,583,0d3 

730,365 

13,632,380 


562,217 

3,987,036 

15,288,338 

24,269,137 

5,047,722 

1,503,067 

2,623,344 

3,922,546 


93,609,908 


36 


173,273 

173,309 


3,014.487 

366,730 

56,041 

1,239,326 


17,513 

1,224.540 

1,628,884 

4,127,598 

236,975 

71,551 

154,323 

319,751 


12,457,719 


2,252,838 

292,728 

233,884 

275,966 


40,915 

1,068,750 

7.351,793 

4,162,782 

70 

30 

132,046 


15,811,802 


Short  tons 
991,112 
119,407 
2,496 
5,489 


5,667,026 

1,255 

5,988 

2,280 

261,614 


7,060,122 


17,749,052 

4,920,511 

779,366 

12,641,098 


753,518 

4,218,222 

14,496,990 

26,311,966 

5,518,126 

761,840 

3,320,575 

4,540,437 


96,012.301 


204,241 


204,241 


3,245,396 

397,156 

51,477 

1,144,525 


19,293 

1,123,036 

1,702,845 

3.991,459 

286,237 

36,715 

196,683 

350,951 

12,545,773 


1,749,858 

232,603 

203,668 

259,341 


37,700 

1,208,040 

6,097,798 

3,712,570 

19 

71 

93,830 

13,595,510 


‘No  report  received. 
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The  Way  Out 

4'he  coal  industry  is  facing  a  crash.  The 
operators,  with  prices  fixed,  are  facing  a 
cost  which  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  seven 
and  one-half  to  fifteen  cents  a  ton  per 
month.  In  some  districts  the  costs  were 
above  the  President’s  prices  at  the  time  they 
were  made.  They  are  now  far  above  those 
figures.  Other  mines  had  a  small  margin  of 
profit.  That  has  been  wiped  out  and  present 
costs  net  the  operators  a  loss. 

At  the  same  time,  the  miners  are  striking 
for  more  money  which  the  operators  haven’t 
to  grant  them.  They  cannot  get  the  money 
to  satisfy  the  men  without  the  Government’s 
consent,  and  the  fuel  administrator  is  work¬ 
ing  so  slowly  that  situations  of  this  kind 
cannot  he  met.  Meanwhile,  agents  of  the 
United  States  army  are  in  the  coal  field  bid¬ 
ding  six  dollars  a  day  for  unskilled  work¬ 
ers  who  are  now  getting  less  than  four  dol¬ 
lars.  The  mines  are  being  stripped  of  their 
men.  As  a  result,  production  is  falling  off 
at  an  alarming  rate  and  the  demand  is  in¬ 
creasing  just  as  fast. 

The  country  is  already  facing  such  a  seri¬ 
ous  calamity  that  the  fuel  administrator  has 
admitted  there  isn’t  enough  coal  to  satisfy 
both  the  householders  and  factories  and  he 
jiroposes  to  give  it  to  the  householders,  thus 
allowing  the  factories  to  close.  The  situa¬ 
tion  amounts  to  the  gravest  calamity  that 
has  ever  faced  the  nation. 

Not  because  they  are  looking  out  for 
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themselves,  but  because  they  are  trying  to 
protect  both  the  peoi)le  and  the  factories, 
the  coal  operators  are  asking,  almost  in  des- 
])air:  “What  can  we  flo?  flow  can  we  get 
out  of  this  dilemma  ?’’ 

With  all  proper  modesty,  the  answer  to 
this  question  is  on  page  22  of  the  July  14th 
is.sue  of  'I'liE  P)LACK  Diamond  in  these 
words : 

“America  cannot  go  on  while  the  present 
cabinet  sits.  It  lacks  harmony  in  its  own 
ranks.  It  hasn’t  even  the  confidence  of  the 
President.  And  only  two  men  in  it — Lan¬ 
sing  and  Lane — have  the  respect  of  the  peo- 
l)le.  We  cannot  win  the  war  with  such  a 
cabinet.  Certainly  we  cannot  regulate  busi¬ 
ness  effectively  and  hold  that  loyal  support 
of  business  which  alone  will  win  the  war.’’ 

Two  months  after  this  declaration,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
held,  at  Atlantic  City,  a  conference  of  the 
business  people  of  the  United  States.  At 
that  conference  it  was  recommended  that 
.America  should  establish  a  war  board  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  in  England.  In  a  word,  it  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  present  cabinet  retire  in 
favor  of  men  competent  to  cope  with  the 
present  situation.  What  we  need  in  the 
Covernment  today  is  men  who  understand 
business.  We  have  no  particular  need  now 
for  an  organization  which  merely  under¬ 
stands  how  to  get  jobs  for  political  ad¬ 
herents. 


Federal  Trade  Commission 

When  Edward  N.  Hurley  retired  from 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  forced  to  consider  the 
needs  of  his  personal  business. 

However,  Mr.  Hurley  didn’t  quit  Wash¬ 
ington.  Instead,  when  the  next  big  politi¬ 
cal  job  appeared,  he  took  it.  He  is  now 
head  of  the  shipping  board.  This  has 
given  point  to  a  surmise  which  has  been 
going  the  rounds  of  business  circles. 

Mr.  Hurley  had,  by  his  vigorous  meth¬ 
ods  and  his  clear  thinking,  given  a  certain 
character  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion.  He  had  announced  broadcast  that 
it  was  going  to  help  business  and  everv- 
one — except  the  lawyers — supposed  that 
was  one  hundred  per  cent  true.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  law  creating  the  Commission 
endowed  it  with  no  power  to  do 'any  such 
thing.  It  has  been  rather  shrewdly  sur¬ 
mised  that  Mr.  Hurley  saw  that  the  time 
was  coming  when  his  dream  for  the  Com¬ 
mission  would  be  placed  in  rather  sharp 
contrast  with  its  actual  powers.  He  knew 
that  the  Cofnmission  couldn’t  deliver  what 
he  had  promised  it  would.  Therefore,  so 
the  surmise  runs,  he  quit  while  the  quitting 
was  good. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  with 
Hurley  gone,  dropped  back  into  a  common¬ 
place  niche  to  exercise  the  meager  powers 
granted  by  Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  had  been  empowered  by  Congress  to  do 
nothing  but  annoy  business.  It  couldn’t 
help.  The  members  who  remained  when 
Mr.  Hurley  quit  have  no  desire  to  help. 
Instead,  they  have  theories  of  their  own 
about  how  all  business  should  be  brought 
into  subjection  to  them.  They  feel  qualified 
to  run  the  nation’s  business  and  insist 
that  the  men  who  built  up  that  business 
shall  step  aside  and  allow  them  free  play 
of  their  powers.  So  they  began  a  careful 
campaign  to  expand  the  political  powers  of 
the  Commission  until  it  could  carry  out 
their  ambitious  program. 

Meanwhile,  the  members  of  the  coal 


trade,  remembering  Hurley  and  thinking 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  really 
desired  to  do  a  constructive  work  for  busi¬ 
ness,  carried  every  coal  fact  to  it  willingly. 
The  Commission  thus  supplied  with  odds 
and  ends  and  loose  scraps  of  coal  informa¬ 
tion  assumed  that  it  had  reached  a  mastery 
of  the  coal  subject.  Carried  away  by  am¬ 
bitious  zeal,  it  betrayed  the  coal  industry 
and  used  that  information  as  a  leverage  to 
pry  for  itself  additional  powers  out  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Therein  you  have  the  origin  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  coal  men  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  You  have  also  the  genesis  of 
that  misunderstanding  which  lately  has 
sprung  up  between  the  coal  trade  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  apparent  issue  between  the 
coal  industry  and  the  government  goes  little 
further  than  is  here  indicated.  That  there 
is  tremendous  bitterness  over  the  fact  that 
the  coal  trade  was  thus  betrayed  cannot  be 
(fenied.  But  that  that  bitterness  extends  in 
any  sense  to  a  point  where  it  involves  the 
government  itself  is  not  true  and  never  has 
been. 


An  “Abundance”  of  Coal 

I  he  coal  administrator  has  assured  the 
householders  that  he  will  have  an  abundance 
of  coal  for  this  winter.  It  took  courage  to 
make  such  a  statement.  We  admire  Dr. 
Garfield  for  making  it. 

While  conceding  that  he  may  possibly 
make  good  his  promise,  it  is  interesting  to 
inquire  from  whence  this  “abundant”  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal  is  to  come.  He  admits  that 
there  isn’t  enough  to  go  around.  He  ad¬ 
mits  that  steam  users  and  householders  can 
not  both  be  satisfied.  With  that  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary,  he  says  that  he  is  going  to  compel 
the  coal  operators  to  subtract  coal  from  their 
contract  customers  to  give  it  to  him  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  people.  This  is  going  to  mean  that 
factories  which  have  bought  coal  on  con¬ 
tract  shall  not  be  allowed  to  get  it.  That, 
in  turn,  means  that  those  factories  must 
close. 

'  It  remains  now  to  be  decided  ivhat  fac¬ 
tories  are  thus  to  be  driven  out  of  business. 
W’^ho  is  to  say  what  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prise  may  run  and  what  may  not  run?  From 
whence  does  the  coal  administrator  get  this 
tremendous  power  over  the  essential  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  American  people? 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  the  situation  is 
scandalous  and  those  who  are  responsible 
must  be  held,  in  the  language  of  President 
Wilson,  to  “strict  accountability.” 

Two  facts  have  stood  out  in  every  in¬ 
vestigation  in  coal.  One  is  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent  contains  nearly  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  total  coal  reserve  of  the  world. 

The  other  is  that  even  on  the  basis  of  last 
year’s  consumption  the  bituminous  coal 
mines  had  enough  productive  capacity  to 
take  care  of  current  need  plus  all  of  the  ex¬ 
port  coal  business  of  the  world  as  it  stood 
before  the  war,  plus  at  least  fifty  million 
tons  of  additional  possible  output.  This 
productive  capacity  has  been  increased 
vastly  in  the  last  twelve  months.  Our  po¬ 
tential  coal  output  is  therefore  ahead  of 
anything  that  the  nation  can  possibly  need. 

In  the  face  of  these  astounding  facts,  the 
fuel  administrator  is  admitting  that  there 
isn’t  enough  coal  to  go  around.  He  says 
that  either  the  people  must  be  allowed  to 
freeze  or  that  the  factories  must  be  forced 
to  close.  For  this  failure  to  get  coal  to 
market — for  that  is  ivhat  it  amounts  to — 
somebody  is  clearly  responsible.  The 
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question  is  who?  The  responsibility  is 
with  those  who  used  coal’s  distress  to  get 
political  power  for  themselves. 


A  Real  Embarrassment 

If  you  will  pardon  a  personal  reference. 

The  great-grandfather  of  the  writer  of 
this  editorial  was  the  only  member  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  whose  identity  was  ever 
discovered.  That  act  of  a  body  of  de¬ 
termined  men  was  a  protest  against  “taxa¬ 
tion  without  representation.” 

The  present  generation  is  embarrassed 
because  in  the  name  of  coal  it  must  fight 
certain  forces  in  our  own  government  to 
establish  again  the  same  principle.  This 
time  it  is  worded  diflferently,  viz.,  that  “there 
shall  be  no  drastic  regulation  without  rep¬ 
resentation.” 

Nevertheless,  the  situations  are  quite  sim¬ 
ilar.  Then  the  people  were  willing  to  be 
taxed,  but  were  too  manly  to  submit  to  pig¬ 
heads  who  demanded  their  money,  but  in¬ 
sisted  upon  ignoring  them  when  choosing 
men  to  sit  at  the  council  tables.  Today  coal 
men  are  willing  to  be  regulated,  but  will  not 
submit  to  having  their  business  seized  while 
their  advice  is  considered  poisoned. 

The  principle  that  there  should  be  no 
taxation  without  representation  was  sound 
when  this  government  was  formed.  The 
modern  expression  of  it  is  equally  sound, 
namely,  there  shall  be  no  drastic  regulation 
without  consultation,  co-operation  and  rep¬ 
resentation.  V 


An  Obsolete  Notion 

On  the  train  one  day  this  week  was  an 
ordinary  citizen  of  an  ordinary  community 
who,  like  all  such,  was  an  assiduous  reader 
of  the  newspapers.  He  began  to  discuss  the 
coal  situation  and  put  it  in  this  way : 

“It  may  be,  as  you  say,  that  the  coal  prob¬ 
lem  has  become  serious.  This  much  though 
you  must  admit.  Last  year  the  operators 
put  up  the  price  of  coal.  They  went  too 
far.  They  gouged  the  public  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  to  take  control  of  their  busi¬ 
ness.  Public  sentiment  is  against  the  oper¬ 
ators.  There  isn’t  an  ordinary  man  like 
myself  who  has  any  sympathy  for  the  oper¬ 
ators  at  all.  We  believe  if  he  is  being  ruined 
by  present  regulation,  he  is  getting  only 
what  is  coming  to  him.” 

The  strictures  of  this  gentleman  were 
harsh.  But  there  can  be  no  denying  the 
fact  that  he  represents  accurately  public 
opinion  at  this  minute.  The  belief  which 
he  expresses  is  general. 

There  were  two  erroneous  notions  in  this 
opinion.  The  most  vital  one — and  the  only 
one  we  care  to  discuss  now — is  that  the 
punishment  intended  for  the  coal  operators 
is  warranted  by  last  winter’s  conduct  and 
falls  on  the  operators  alone.  The  fact  is 
that  the  blow  intended  for  coal  is  falling  on 
the  public  mainly.  The  regulators  at  Wash¬ 
ington  have  struck  not  at  the  coal  trade,  but 
at  the  American  people.  What  has  been 
done  has  hurt  the  people  in  the  most  vital 
place,  namely,  in  their  supply  of  coal.  It 
is  impossible,  in  fact,  to  punish  an  industry 
like  coal  without ’punishing  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple. 

Vengeance  is  the  aim  of  the  Government. 
If  that  is  the  proper  thing  to  try  for  now, 
the  Government  before  seeking  it  wants  to 
be  reasonably  sure  that  it  is  visited  upon 
the  people  against  whom  it  is  directed.  It 
seems  to  us  an  awful  calamity  to  strike 
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down  home  comfort  and  factory  activity  in 
war  times  for  the  purpose  merely  of  pun¬ 
ishing  coal  operators  for  making,  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  the  little  money 
they  get  by  selling  a  little  coal  at  fairly  high 
prices  last  year. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  where 
this  public  opinion  comes  from.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  it  comes  from  the  newspapers.  If  that 
be  true,  we  are  confronted  by  a  situation 
about  which  the  public  ought  to  know. 

Since  the  first  of  January,  1917,  there 
has  been — if  you  choose  to  express  it  that 
way — a  partnership  fight  between  the  coal 
industry  and  the  politicians.  The  coal  in¬ 
dustry  was  trying  to  defend  itself  against 
political  domination.  The  politicians  were 
trying  to  force  coal  under  political  control. 
The  newspapers  adopted  the  partisan  view 
of  the  politicians.  They  declared  that  the 
politician  was  all  right  and  that  the  coal 
operator  was  all  wrong.  Public' opinion, 
therefore,  has  been  controlled  wholly  by  the 
point  of  view  of  the  men  who  wanted  to 
get  control  of  coal. 

What  the  public  doesn’t  understand  is 
that  the  calamity  has  come  to  them  because 
the  politicians  got  control  of  coal  and  didn’t 
know  how  to  handle  it. 


Retail  Margins 

In  some  of  its  reports  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  says  that  since  $2.00  seems  to 
be  a  fair  gross  margin  for  the  retailer,  any 
margins  in  excess  of  that  are  extortionate. 

The  question  is  whether  this  is  going  to 
be  the  rule  followed  by  the  Commission.  If 
so,  there  is  difficulty  ahead. 

For  the  year  ending  April  1,  1917,  one  of 
the  most  efficient  retail  yards  in  the  State 
of  Illinois — a  small  yard  it  is  true — had  an 
actual  cost  of  handling  coal,  according  to  a 
certified  public  accountant,  of  $1.98  per  ton. 
Since  then  the  cost  has  gone  up  to  $2.15  and 
is  still  rising.  What  would  that  retailer  do 
on  a  gross  margin  of  $2.00?  He  is  only  one 
among  thousands. 


Measuring  Patriotism 

We  refuse  to  measure  or  allow  to  be 
measured  our  patriotism  by  the  fact  that 
we  give  to  or  withhold  our  support  from 
anything  said  or  done  by  a  politician  in 
Washington.  He  may  say  that  he  is  a  pa¬ 
triot  and  that  he  acts  from  patriotic  mo¬ 
tives.  That  may  be  true ;  again  it  may 
not.  Even  so,  to  be  a  patriot,  we  do  not 
have  to  agree  with  him. 

Our  understanding  of  patriotism  is  that 
it  is  love  for  and  loyalty  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  democracy,  which  our  people  cher¬ 
ish.  It  is  love  for  and  loyalty  to  the  land 
in  which  we  live  and  from  which  we 
make  our  living.  It  is  loyalty  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  whole  people  as  expressed 
over  long  periods  by  the  essential  insti¬ 
tution — ^the  government.  In  all  this,  we 
find  no  injunction  to  follow  blindly  the 
wishes  of  some  fool  or  some  knave,  who 
may,  temporarily,  occupy  a  position  of 
power.  In  fact,  patriotism  has  no  possi¬ 
ble  relation  to  either  persons  or  parties. 

Some  genius  has  said  that  “patriotism 
is  the  last  resort  of  the  .scoundrel.”  That 
may  be  true.  Certainly  it  is  possible  in 
these  times  for  men  to  hide  behind  a 
declaration  of  patriotism  while  allowing 
their  immediate  self  interests  to  dictate 
their  so-called  patriotic  actions.  If  we  are 


Mr.  James  Keeley, 

Editor  Chicago  Herald, 

Dear  Sir: 

We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  reproducing 
a  very  good  editorial  from  a  very  good 
newspaper  for  the  purpose  of  asking  you 
one  question. 

You  show  four  sources  of  revenue  for  the 
professional  politicians.  Do  you  think  it 
zi'ould  increase  the  morals  of  politics  or  in 
any  way  benefit  the  country  if  coal  were 
added  to  this  row  and  if  there  zvere  five 
sources  of  revenue  instead  of  four?  Isn’t 
it  possible  that  this  is  what  the  politicians 
have  in  mind? 

The  Editor. 


convinced  they  have  preferred  their  per¬ 
sonal  advancement  in  politics  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people,  of  the  land  and 
of  the  business  institutions,  we  feel  no 
obligation  to  respect  even  their  office  so 
long  as  they  thus  abuse  it.  We  can  in  fact 
think  of  nothing  meaner  or  more  con¬ 
temptible  than  this  sacrifice  of  established 
community  rights  to  win  personal  ag¬ 
grandizement  for  a  few. 


One  Remedy  Overlooked 

The  politicians  and  the  newspapers 
have  been  making  all  sorts  of  suggestions 
as  to  how  the  coal  industry  might  be 
regulated  and  how  the  coal  shortage 
might  be  avoided.  They  have  overlooked 
one  which  we  supply. 

There  seems  to  be  difficulty  in  getting 
the  coal  from  the  mines  in  the  country 
to  the  people  in  the  cities.  It  has  not 
been  considered  worthy  of  attention  that 
to  increase  the  supply  of  cars  would  rem¬ 
edy  the  matter.  But  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  coal  be  burned  at  the  mines 
and  turned  into  electricity  which  can  be 
transported  by  wires  to  the  cities. 

Our  suggestion  is  that,  if  there  are  vital 
objections  to  increasing  the  supply  of  cars 
and  engines,  the  cities  might  simplify  the 
matter  by  moving  bag  and  baggage  to  the 
mining  regions  where  coal  could  be  had 
the  minutes  it  is  mined. 
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General  Review 

Comparative  Statements  Are  Worthless 
Because  Market  Demands  Have  Shifted 
Radically 

The  American  habit  of  riveting  attention  upon 
a  comparative  statement  is  proving  a  blinding 
influence  this  year  where  the  coal  industry  is 
concerned.  In  certain  places  it  is  found  that  the 
shipments  on  anthracite  are  heavier  than  they 
were  a  year  ago  and  it  is  argued  from  this  that 
the  people  should  be  well  supplied.  A  report  of 
bituminous  productions  comes  out  showing  a  cer¬ 
tain  increase  this  year  over  last  and  the  tendency 
is  to  argue  that  satisfactory  progress  is  being 
made  against  the  shortage  of  coal.  This  year’s 
prices  are  compared  with  last  year’s  prices  and  if 
the  two  show  a  considerable  spread  it  is  argued 
that  the  coal  man  is  making  an  extortionate  profit. 
What  is  left  out  of  consideration  is  the  fact  that 
people  are  using  anthracite  this  year  who  a  year 
ago  were  using  bituminous,  that  users  are  getting 
bituminous  coal  from  the  mines  today  whereas 
last  year  they  were  running  in  part  on  storage 
piles  and  that  costs  this  year  have  risen  all  out 
of  keeping  with  any  normal  cost  such  as  prevailed 
a  year  ago.  Because  it  is  hopeless  to  compare 
1917  with  the  summer  of  191C,  comparative  state¬ 
ments  are  worse  than  useless  and  only  prove 
confusing. 

The  fact  in  the  coal  trade  is  that  a  truly  ter¬ 
rible  situation  as  to  supply  is  confronting  the 
country.  Every  man  in  the  coal  organization  was, 
prior  to  July  15,  using  every  minute  and  every 
ounce  of  energy  to  produce  and  distribute  coal 
to  prevent  the  threatened  shortage.  Since  then 
the  coal  trade  has  been  compelled  to  stop.  First, 
awaiting  the  expected  regulation  and,  second,  to 
readjust  itself  to  the  regulation  which  is  now  a 
fact.  In  some  places  mines  have  been  compelled 
to  suspend  because  the  allowed  prices  do  not 
cover  the  cost  of  production  and  this  fact  is  con¬ 
doned  at  Washington  on  the  theory  that  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  coal  which  is  mined  will  be  sold 
at  a  reasonable  price.  The  retail  dealers  are  now 
hesitating  on  the  eve  of  their  price  regulation. 
While  the  fuel  famine  grows  some  retail  dealers 
expect  the  same  fate  as  has  overtaken  some  oper¬ 
ators,  namely,  that  they  will  be  driven  out  of 
business.  Meanwhile  the  jobbers  who  have  been 
the  best  distributors  of  coal  are  hesitating  because 
they  do  not  know  whether  they  will  be  legis¬ 
lated  out  of  business  or  whether  the  forthcoming 
regulation  will  allow  them  any  latitude  in  which 
to  work. 

With  production  and  distribution  thus  slowed 
down,  winter  is  almost  here  and  demand  is  in¬ 
creasing  so  alarmingly  that  consuming  districts 
have  entered  a  mad  scramble  of  a  competitive 
character  to  get  the  relatively  little  coal  that  is 
moving.  They  have  abandoned  their  pleas  to  the 
individual  operators  and  are  concentrating  their 
demands  on  Washington.  Confronted  by  this 
almost  hopeless  situation  at  home,  Washington 
is  trying  to  listen  to  the  demands  of  the  allies 
and  other  foreign  countries  that  America  must 
supply  them  with  coal  if  the  European  war  is  to 
go  on  uninterruptedly.  In  the  midst  of  this  mad 
chaos,  with  supply  so  uncertain,  Washington  con¬ 
tinues  to  fix  its  mind  solely  upon  price  and  let 
that  be  the  measure  of  everything,  even  sacrific¬ 
ing  possible  production  to  get  a  fictitiously  low 
value  at  the  mine  mouth. 

Chicago  Market 

The  Struggle  To  Get  Coal  Grows  as  the 
Labor  and  Car  Difhculties  Multiply — 
All  Mines  Are  Oversold 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

Chicago,  September  20. 

The  story  of  the  Chicago  market  for  the  last 
week,  if  properly  told,  is  really  a  record  of  the 
struggle  of  the  people  of  this  vicinity  to  satisfy 
the  natural  and  legitimate  demand  for  fuel.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  a  market  report  at  all 
because  there  isn’t  any  market.  All  commercial 
considerations  have  been  eliminated,  such  as  the 
relation  of  price  to  balance  or  lack  of  it,  between 
supply  and  demand  and  the  relation  of  price  to 
cost  of  production  or  anything  else.  Instead,  the 
price  has  been  fixed  by  empirical  decree.  Costs 
are  rapidly  running  away  with  themselves,  the 
operators  are  confessedly  getting  out  as  little 
coal  as  possible  so  that  they  can  lose  as  little 
money  as  possible  and  the  people  have  entered 
into  a  frenzied  struggle,  first,  to  get  coal  through 
and,  second,  to  allow  each  fellow  to  get  for 
himself  the  coal  that  is  wanted  by  all  of  the 
Other  people  in  his  community.  The  buyers,  in 


fact,  are  swarming  around  the  wholesale  offices 
pleading  for  coal  and  trying  to  get  it  by  every 
device  that  human  ingenuity  can  contrive  to  make. 

In  this  mad  scramble  one  curious  fact  comes 
out.  Some  people  have  coal  which  they  bought 
at  higher  prices  and  stored  while  wholesalers 
have  coal  bought  at  higher  prices  and  but  recently 
shipped  to  them,  which  they  hesitate  to  pass  on 
to  the  public  because  they  don’t  know  what  price 
to  charge.  With  this  confusion  inserted  in  an 
already  muddled  situation  the  present  status  of 
coal  is  little  short  of  maddening  to  producers, 
wholesalers,  retailers  and  consumers  alike. 

The  situation  can  be  described  in  a  few  w'ords : 
Cliicago  is  normally  supplied  with  coal  from  the 
following  fields:  Anthracite,  Pocahontas,  high 
volatile  West  Virginia,  eastern  Kentucky,  Ohio. 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  Its  demands  are  not  prop¬ 
erly  met  unless  coal  is  coming  through  from  all 
those  districts.  Anthracite  is  coming  through  in 
fair  volume  only  to  a  certain  number  of  dis¬ 
tributors.  The  others  are  not  getting  their  regu¬ 
lar  quotas.  In  the  aggregate  the  shipments  are 
not  up  to  normal,  but  the  demand  is  abnormal, 
because  the  people  who  formerly  used  other  coals 
but  cannot  now  get  them  are  trying  to  satisfy 
their  needs  with  anthracite. 

With  anthracite  thus  short  of  meeting  the  de¬ 
mand,  the  people  try  to  get  eastern  coal,  but  are 
prevented  because  the  railroads  are  congested  as 
never  before,  because  the  mining  districts  are 
short  of  labor  and  because  the  labor  which  re¬ 
mains  is  not  willing  to  work,  because  the  eastern 
demand  is  so  heavy  there  isn’t  any  coal  for 
western  shipment  and  because  the  western  ship¬ 
ment  of  coal  is  almost  solely  in  satisfaction  of 
contracts.  This  is  a  broad  and  sweeping  state¬ 
ment,  but  it  applies  in  detail  to  the  smokeless 
field,  the  high  volatile  field  of  West  Virginia,  the 
Ohio  field  and  in  a  sense  to  eastern  Kentucky. 
The  trouble  in  the  latter  district,  however,  is 
mainly  labor,  since  about  one-half  of  the  output 
is  still  tied  up  on  strike. 

This  has  thrown  the  principal  demand  for  spot 
coal  on  western  markets,  principally  on  the  mines 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  situation  here  has 
been  about  as  follows : 

The  demand  as  indicated  was  for  a  high  grade 
coal.  It  preferred  anthracite,  but  as  that  was 
not  available  it  preferred  Pocahontas  or  some 
other  high  grade  eastern  coal.  When  none  of 
those  were  available  the  demand  centered  itself 
upon  the  best  western  coal,  namely,  the  product 
of  the  southern  counties  of  Illinois.  Those  mines 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  demand  for  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks  and  the  situation  is  graphically 
told  by  the  experience  of  one  company.  It  has 
adopted  as  its  fixed  policy  a  refusal  to  accept 
more  than  one  order  for  more  than  one  car  from 


any  one  concern  and  it  will  only  accept  that  order 
when  the  previous  one  has  been  filled.  It  has 
withdrawn  all  its  salesmen  from  the  road  to  sort 
out  orders  according  to  this  program  and  to 
refuse  those  that  do  not  conform  to  it.  Regard¬ 
less  of  this  fact,  this  one  company  is  behind  on 
its  orders  more  than  10,000  cars.  That  is  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  whole  southern  Illinois  field.  The 
mines  are  simply  overwhelmed  with  business  and 
are  more  concerned  with  the  rejecting  of  orders 
than  they  are  with  the  placing  of  them. 

The  demand  which  cannot  be  satisfied  by  south¬ 
ern  Illinois  has  naturally  overflown  to  fill  up  the 
other  mines  of  Illinois  and  those  of  Indiana.  The 
result  today  is  that  every  mining  company  has 
more  business  than  it  can  take  care  of  inside 
the  next  three  months  and  the  flood  of  orders  is 
still  coming  in,  accompanied  by  personal  pleas  from 
the  man  who  placed  the  orders  to  the  head  of 
the  company  that  a  special  dispensation  be  made 
in  this  one  case  so  that  this  one  man  can  get  his 
coal. 

When  these  personal  pleas  cannot  be  responded 
to  the  users  of  coal  are  beginning  to  take  re¬ 
course  to  and  apply,  first,  to  tne  fuel  administrator 
and,  second,  to  the  Priority  Shipment  Board  at 
Washington,  in  the  hope  that  the  urgency  of  their 
demand  may  be  satisfied.  Meanwhile  the  labor 
situation  is  grave  in  every  producing  district  and 
the  mines  are  forced  to  lie  idle  more  than  they 
work  because  the  men  cannot  be  procured  to 
wait  the  orderly  progress  of  the  wage  negotia¬ 
tions,  but  instead  that  their  demands  shall  be 
satisfied  immediately  and  in  accordance  with  the 
full  measure  of  their  desires. 

The  President’s  prices  on  coals  commonly  sold 
in  this  market  are  as  follows: 


Southern  Illinois  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Mine  run . 

Screenings  . 

Central  Illinois  Field — 

Prepared  sizes . 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . 

Clinton,  Ind.,  Field — 

Prepared  sizes . 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . 

Sullivan  and  Linton  Field — 

Prepared  sizes . 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . 

Hocking — 

Prepared  sizes . 

Kanawha — 

Prepared  sizes . 

Smokeless — 

Mine  run . 

Prepared  sizes . 

Eastern  Kentucky — 
Prepared  sizes . 


shrdlushrdlu 

F.  O.  B. 

F.  O.  B. 

Mines. 

Chicago. 

S3.30 

3.05 

2.80 

3.0G 

2.81 

2.56 

3.17 

2.92 

2.67 

3.27 

3.02 

2.77 

4.40 

4.30 

4.35 

4.60 

4.70 

News  Local  to  Chicago 


P.  J.  Yerly  of  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  was  a  Chicago 
trade  visitor  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

T.  McBride  of  Elgin  was  called  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  coal  trade  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

On  Thursday  of  this  week  the  Illinois  Public 
ITilities  Commission  began  a  hearing  into  the 
intrastate  reconsignment  case.  This  is  a  matter 
that  has  been  in  abeyance  for  some  time  and  it  is 
proving  a  most  interesting  case  in  which  the  coal 
men  are  participating  freely. 

Because  the  coal  business  is  so  disturbing,  Chi¬ 
cago  was  not  represented  as  elaborately 'as  cus¬ 
tomary  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  which  was 
held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this  week 
at  Indianapolis.  Those  who  went  down  were 
.\rthur  M.  Hull  of  the  Retail  Coalman,  Peter 
Heck  of  Harvey,  W.  A.  Dalton  of  Gary  and  the 
representative  of  Henry  Hafer  &  Sons  Company. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  issued  its  ruling  on  the 
interstate  reconsignment  case.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  documents  issued  by  that  body  in 
some  time.  The  report  did  not  reach  Chicago 
until  Thursday  noon  and  as  it  comprises  forty 
l)ages  of  printed  matter  and  as  the  ruling  covers 
seventeen  different  points,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  us  to  include  a  review  of  it  in  this  week’s 
issue,  although  we  intend  to  do  so  in  the  next  issue 
of  The  Black  Diamond. 

On  Thursday  of  this  week  the  jobbers  who 
went  to  Washington  last  Sunday  to  interview  Dr. 
Garfield  returned  home.  There  was  an  interesting 
meeting  on  Thursday,  at  noon,  of  the  Chicago 
Coal  Exchange,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Winter  Garden.  E.  M.  Platt  made  the  report 
for  the  committee  which  went  to  Washington. 
He  said  among  other  things  that  Dr.  Garfield 
had  accorded  them  two  hearings,  one  lasting 


almost  an  entire  day  and  the  other  lasting  several 
hours.  The  fuel  administrator  declared  that  he 
would  not  make  any  ruling  which  would  drive 
the  jobbers  out  of  business,  although  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  a  ruling  which  he  had  in  mind  would 
have  had  that  result  if  the  coal  men  had  not 
gone  to  M'ashington  to  present  their  case.  He  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  going  to  prepare  a  blank 
asking  for  a  certain  amount  of  information  as 
to  the  cost  of  doing  business,  etc.,  and  that  he 
will  forward  this  to  all  the  jobbers  to  be  filled 
out.  Mr.  Platt  said  that  while  the  jobbing  inter¬ 
ests  were  represented  at  Washington  they  formed 
a  new  organization  known  as  the  National  Coal 
Jobbers’  Association.  This  organized  at  once 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  Platt  as  president  and  it 
was  decided  to  employ  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Patrick, 
the  son  of  Henry  E.  Patrick  of  C.  M.  Moderwell 
&  Co.,  to  act  as  secretary  or  commissioner  and 
to  make  his  headquarters  in  Washington  for  an 
indefinite  period.  This  is  to  be  the  nucleus  of  an 
organization  which  is  expected  in  time  to  em¬ 
brace  all  of  the  jobbing  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  to  serve  a  similar  purpose  to  the 
National  Coal  Operators’  Association  just  formed 
this  week.  That  is,  it  will  gather  facts  about  the 
coal  trade  and  be  ready  to  present  them  to  the 
Government  at  any  time  there  is  a  call  from 
Washington. 


The  House  Committee  on  tlie  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  met  on  September  6  to  consider  the 
Alexander  Bill  (H.  R.  5609)  allowing  foreign- 
built  vessels  temporarily  to  engage  in  the  coast¬ 
wise  trade.  The  Shipping  Board  was  represented 
by  their  chief  counsel,  Mr.  Alfred  Huger.  He 
made  an  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
saying  the  shipping  board  was  looking  ahead  so 
as  to  be  prepared  to  move  traffic  and  prevent  con¬ 
gestion  when  so  many  of  the  coastwise  ships  are 
withdrawn  for  oversea  business. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 

Rumors  of  Further  Changes  in  Prices,  Up¬ 
ward,  are  Afloat  but  Not  Confirmed, 
While  Production  Is  Falling  Rapidly 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamonh, 
1.503  Oliver  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  September  3U. 

The  Pittsburgh  fuel  markets  are  still  in  a  state 
of  confusion  and  complicated  by  the  uncertain 
rumors  from  Washington  concerning  price  fixing, 
or  unfixing.  Reports  of  changes  are  numerous 
and  the  new  figures,  bandied  about,  range  any¬ 
where  from  the  present  price  of  $3  to  $3  per 
ton.  One  large  consumer,  whose  requirements 
exceed  500  tons  daily,  is  reported  to  have  had 
an  interview  with  Dr.  Garfield  in  Washington  the 
past  week  and  to  have  had  assurances  that  a  new 
price  will  be  made  very  soon,  he  having  shown 
from  the  consumer’s  standpoint  that  the  $2  price 
is  a  positive  barrier  to  procuring  coal,  and  that 
the  higher  wages  paid  for  mining,  instead  of 
increasing  production,  positively  decreases  it,  be¬ 
cause  of  miners,  when  flush  of  money,  being  less 
disposed  to  work  steadily  than  when  lower  wages 
prevailed.  The  Pittsburgh  operators  are  adher¬ 
ing  faithfully  to  the  priority  order,  and  are 
shipping  their  coal  to  the  northwest,  while  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  are  facing  com¬ 
plete  suspension  of  industrial  operations  unless  a 
change  is  soon  ordered.  Some  operators  in  this 
district  have  received  telegrams  or  letters  from 
Dr.  Garfield  to  immediately  supply  such  and  such 
a  consumer  with  one  or  more  cars  of  coal,  these 
presumably  working  on  Government  contracts  of 
some  sort.  Needless  to  say,  this  has  been  done 
when  it  was  at  all  possible.  Other  instances  have 
developed  where  producers,  to  save  stoppages  of 
industries,  have  sneaked  a  car  or  two  from  con¬ 
tract  shipping  at  higher  prices  and  delivered  it 
at  present  prices  to  meet  such  spot  demand,  but 
the  market  is  inactive  in  a  general  way,  pro¬ 
ducers  simply  watching  and  waiting. 

Rumors  are  heard  from  various  districts  that 
at  wagon  mines,  where  spot  coal  is  to  be  had,  the 
$3  price  is  being  maintained,  but  that  a  charge  of 
$1  to  $2  per  ton  is  made  for  hauling  same  to 
sidings  and  loading  in  cars. 

The  retail  yards  are  reported  as  practically 
empty,  with  a  daily  increasing  demand.  One  re¬ 
tailer  said  that  he  had  orders  on  his  books  for 
20,000  bushels  of  coal  for  delivery  the  past  week, 
and  was  unable  to  get  a  carload  any  place.  No 
change  has  been  made  as  yet  by  the  dealers,  and 
the  private  consumer  is  glad  to  get  coal  at  any 
price. 

A  decided  activity  in  coal  land  deals  has  been 
developing  for  some  days  past,  large  manufactur¬ 
ing  concerns  realizing  the  advantages  to  be  had 
in  owning  and  mining  their  own  coal,  and  a 
number  have  been  scouring  the  market  for  any 
available  coal  properties  for  sale.  Such  purchases 
are  not  confined  to  the  steel  and  iron  trades,  but 
brick  and  other  industries  are  in  the  market  as 
well. 

Blast  furnace  coke  is  in  urgent  demand  and  the 
price  still  hovering  around  the  $13.50  quotation 
on  spot.  Some  contracts  are  being  made  on  a 
sliding  scale  basis,  which  will  be  governed  by 
the  market  price  for  basic  iron.  Other  reports 
state  that  contracts  for  furnace  coke  covering 
the  first  half,  or  the  entire  year  of  1918,  at  $8.50 
ovens,  are  being  made.  This  looks  much  as 
though  the  buyer  realizes  that  the  contract  that 
is  made  in  advance  of  price  fixing  takes  the 
coke,  as  it  now  takes  the  coal. 

The  market  is  quoted  nomirtally  as  follows : 


Furnace  coke,  spot . $12.00@13.00 

Furnace  coke,  contract .  10.00 

Foundry  coke  . 13.50@14.2.5 

Coal,  mine  run,  f.  o.  b.  mine .  2.00@  2.15 

Slack,  f.  o.  b.  mine .  1.75@  1.90 

Lump  .  2.25@  2.40 


At  the  offices  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’ 
Association  sales  are  reported  as  very  light,  and 
no  contracting  being  done,  though  the  demand 
for  coal  is  reaching  a  point  unheard  of  in  the 
past. 

Pittsburgh  News  Items 

The  Boynton  Smokeless  Coal  Company,  Somer¬ 
set,  Pa.,  recently  incorporated  by  H.  H.  and  F.  A. 
Maust  and  Richard  Newman  of  Salisbury,  will 
develop  the  coal  seams  underlying  the  S.  P.  and 
M.  S.  Maust  farms. 

The  Zimmerman  interests  of  Somerset  will 
open  fifteen  mines  in  the  Indian  Creek  Valley, 
Fayette  county,  where  they  control  20,000  to 
30,000  acres  of  thin  vein  coal,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncement  from  Connellsville. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  has  increased  its 
Washington  county  holdings  by  324  acres,  pur¬ 
chased  from  J.  W.  Emery  of  Washington  for  $530 


per  acre.  The  land  is  in  Amwell  township  and  is 
known  as  the  F.  M.  Curry  farm.  The  total  pur- 
case  price  was  $106,920. 

The  Mt.  Pleasant  By-Product  Coal  Company 
are  building  a  large  new  steel  tipple  and  head 
frame  at  their  plant  at  St.  Vincent,  Pa.  The  con¬ 
struction  work  is  being  done  by  the  Memphis 
Steel  Construction  Company  of  Pittsburgh. 

John  H.  Strawn,  receiver  of  the  Farmers  & 
Drovers  National  Bank  of  Waynesburg,  has  sold 
to  J.  C.  Patterson,  the  well  known  coal  operator 
of  Pittsburgh,  a  tract  of  coal  in  Franklin  town¬ 
ship,  containing  118,964  acres;  consideration  $29,- 
726.60.  This  tract  was  conveyed  to  the  bank  by 
J.  B.  F.  Rinehart,  former  cashier. 

The  Irwin  Valley  Gas  Company  of  Connells¬ 
ville  has  purchased  eighty  acres  of  the 
Pittsburgh  vein  of  coal  in  North  Huntington  town¬ 
ship  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Stickel.  The  con¬ 
sideration  was  $19,000.  All  the  coal  underlying 
the  land,  other  than  the  Pittsburgh  vein,  is  re¬ 
served. 


Indianapolis  Trade 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  September  30. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — The  fuel  situation  in  Indiana 
seems  to  be  unsatisfactory  alike  to  the  operators, 
retailers  and  consumers.  The  dome.stic  consumers 
are  holding  off  for  lower  prices  which  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  come  through  Federal  Government  inter¬ 
vention.  There  is  a  stiff  demand  for  steam  coal 
but  the  car  supply  is  inadequate.  In  fact,  the 
car  supply  has  not  been  good  in  Indiana  for 
several  months  notwithstanding  tlie  reports  to 
the  contrary  from  state  officials.  The  supply  on 
the  Pennsylvania  lines,  which  usually  has  been 
better  than  that  of  other  roads,  has  been  exciting 
much  adverse  comment  among  the  operators 
who  have  had  a  committee  at  Pittsburgh  and 
Washington  within  the  last  few  days  to  attempt 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  It  is  said 
by  operators  that  the  car  supply  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  lines  has  not  been  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
demand  for  some  time.  The  operators  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  such  a  condition  should 
prevail  on  this  road  which  has  been  such  a  factor 
in  moving  coal  in  this  state.  The  steam  coal  is 
selling  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  spite  of  the  repeated  warnings  that  a 
fuel  famine  is  almost  a  certainty,  the  general  run 
of  domestic  consumers  still  refuse  to  buy  coal 
for  the  winter.  The  consequence  is  that  very 
little  domestic  coal  is  being  moved  from  the 
mines.  A  rather  unusual  situation  has  developed 
recently.  Many  operators  are  receiving  requests 
direct  for  coal  from  the  domestic  consumers  who 
seem  to  think  they  ought  to  be  able  to  cut  out 
the  retail  dealer  and  buy  from  the  mines  Bt  Gov¬ 
ernment  prices.  Practically  no  business  of  this 
kind  is  being  transacted  in  Indiana.  The  retailers, 
however,  are  not  ordering  heavily  of  domestic 
coal  for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  is  hard  to 
sell. 

The  Indianapolis  retailers  are  quoting  the  fol¬ 


lowing  prices ; 

Ton 

Indiana  lump  and  nul . $  5.00 

Indiana  mine  lun  .  4.50 

Indiana  nut  and  slack .  4.25 

Linton  No.  4  lump .  5.25 

Eastern  nut  and  slack .  5.50 

Paragon  lump  .  5.75 

Brazil  block  .  6.00 

Franklin  lump  .  6.00 

Kanawha  lump  and  egg .  7.00 

Kentucky  lump  and  egg .  7.00 

Ohio  Hocking  lump .  7.00 

Pokanaw  .  7.00 

Ohio  Jackson  lump .  7.50 

Indianapolis  by-product  coke  (all  sizes) .  8.25 

Pocahontas  nut  and  slack .  6.50 

Pocahontas  mine  run  .  7.25 

Pocahontas  shoveled  lump  .  7.25 

Pocahontas  forked  lump  .  8.25 

Cannel  lump,  forked .  8.00 

Anthracite,  grate  .  9.50 

Anthracite,  egg  .  9.50 

Anthracite,  stove  .  9.75 

Anthracite,  chestnut  .  10.00 

Blossburg  smithing  .  8.00 


Coal,  Coke  and  Wood  E.xtra  Delivery  Charge — Seventy- 
6ve  cents  a  ton  extra;  ground  floor  or  dumped  into 
cellar;  $1.00  hags  a  ton  extra,  carried  into  cellar;  fifty 
cents  charge  wheelbarrow  a  ton  extra. 

Coal  hauled  from  the  yards  at  fifty  cents  a  ton  less  than 
above  prices.  Cash,  either  on  receipt  of  order  or  time  of 
delivery. 

The  Indiana  operators  and  miners  who  will 
attend  the  wage  conference  at  Washington,  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  are :  E.  D.  Logsdon,  M.  L.  Gould,  W. 
J.  Freeman,  J.  C.  Kolsem,  A,  M.  Ogle,  Howard 
Richards,  Hugh  Shirkie  and  P.  H.  Penna,  ope¬ 
rators,  and  Edward  Stewart,  president  of  the 
U.  M.  W,,  District  11 ;  James  Shiel,  vice-president, 
and  William  Mitch,  secretary-treasurer,  W.  H. 
Raney,  Jack  Grange,  Archie  Eorbes  and  M.  H. 
Head,  board  members. 

Mayor  Bosse  of  Evansville  has  established  a 
municipal  coal  yard,  which  opened  for  business 


this  week.  He  has  a  mine  in  Warrick  county 
from  which  he  is  getting  coal.  Muncie  may  try 
the  municipal  coal  scheme  this  coming  winter, 
although  it  has  not  proved  a  success. 

The  Indianapolis  Traction  &  Terminal  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati  Traction 
Company  and  half  a  dozen  other  traction  systems 
Wednesday  afternoon  filed  a  petition  with  the 
public  service  commission  for  a  rehearing  on  its 
order  permitting  the  railroads  to  increase  freight 
on  intrastate  shipments  of  coal  fifteen  cents  a  ton 
for  the  next  year.  The  commission  suspended 
the  order  for  ten  days  and  wilt  grant  a  public 
hearing  .September  2(>. 


Twin  Cities  Trade 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Wor^  comes  from  Washington  that 
the  coal  dictator  is  soon  to  settle  the  matter  of 
retail  prices,  and  then  the  coal  trade  will  know 
whether  it  is  going  or  coming.  But  similar  word, 
of  varying  assurance,  has  been  received  from  time 
to  time,  ever  since  the  matter  of  coal  prices  was 
arranged,  so  this  is  not  as  certain  as  it  might 
be.  In  the  meantime,  the  coal  trade  in  these 
cities  is  being  badgered  by  insinuations  to  the 
effect  that  its  members  are  exacting  too  high  a 
])rofit,  and  are  to  be  disciplined  and  licensed  and 
restricted  and  otherwise  held  within  bounds.  And 
this  in  the  face  of  their  having  turned  every 
effort  available  to  get  coal  with  which  to  keep 
their  customers  from  freezing.  And  the  more 
successful  they  have  been  in  securing  coal  to 
this  end  the  heavier  is  to  be  the  penalty. 

Steps  to  the  end  of  fixing  retail  prices  have  been 
taken  in  orders  sent  the  trade  that  they  are  to 
furnish  within  a  certain  time  the  details  of  cost 
of  operations,  regardless  of  all  other  matters. 
The  local  trade  is  responding  to  these  instructions 
and  will  do  everything  to  furnish  the  desired  data. 
It  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  a  hearing,  at 
which  the  members  of  the  trade  will  be  quizzed 
upon  the  showings  in  the  statistics  thus  revealed. 

All  this  may  work  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
northwest  in  providing  the  needed  coal,  but  it 
takes  a  great  deal  of  faith  to  see  it.  What  the 
northwest  wants  is  coal  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
assure  against  danger  of  suffering  from  cold. 
Price  fixing  and  the  different  forms  of  baiting 
the  trade  which  are  being  indulged  in  do  not 
appeal  to  the  average  intellect  as  offering  any 
hope  of  increasing  the  coal  tonnage. 

The  coal  deliveries  at  the  head  of  the  lakes 
have  shown  some  increase,  but  they  are  far  from 
showing  the  needed  increase  to  make  up  the 
shortage.  There  remains  about  ten  weeks  of  lake 
navigation  in  which  to  overcome  a  shortage  of 
around  3,000,000  tons  of  soft  Coal  and  300,000 
tons  of  hard.  This  means  a  constant  gain,  week 
by  week  of  330,000  tons  for  the  ten  weeks.  In 
the  month  of  August  hard  coal  showed  a  gain  of 
80,000  tons,  or  about  20,000  tons  a  week,  which 
is  10,000  short  of  the  required  showing,  while 
soft  coal  showed  a  loss  as  compared  with  the  year 
liefore.  And  in  the  face  of  this  sort  of  thing  the 
coal  dictators  stop  to  ascertain  whether  too  wide 
a  margin  of  profit  is  being  asked,  and  in  so  doing 
hold  down  the  volume  of  coal  coming  forward. 
It  would  take  the  faith  of  a  supporter  of 
autocracy  to  accept  this  as  wisdom. 

The  trade  welcomes  any  investigation  as  to  its 
profits,  and  will  make  a  complete  showing  of  its 
costs  and  expenses.  At  the  same  time  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  suspicion  with  which  it  is  being  treated  is 
by  no  means  calculated  to  encourage  further 
efforts.  If  the  Government  is  to  regulate  all 
things,  some  feel  that  it  will  be  well  for  the 
Government  to  undertake  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  coal  and  not  depend  upon  the  trade  to  do  it, 
and  then  hamper  the  trade  in  every  way  possible. 

Minneapolis  Neivs  Notes 

Reports  from  Eargo,  N.  D.,  are  to  the  effect 
that  there  has  been  no  drop  in  hard  coal  prices 
there. 

Governor  Norbeck,  of  South  Dakota,  has  named 
a  commission  to  investigate  the  coal  possibilities 
on  state  lands  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 

Retail  prices  on  hard  coal  in  St.  Paul  have 
l)een  revised  on  the  basis  of  the  cut  recentl.v 
inaugurated  elsewhere.  Nut  coal  is  made  $11.05; 
stove,  .$10.90 ;  egg,  $10.70. 

Judge  John  F.  McGee,  of  Minneapolis,  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  been  named  as  the  coal  dictator 
for  Minnesota.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Public 
Safety  Commission.  The  latter  body  has  started 
a  coal  survey  as  to  coal  costs  connected  with 
retailing.  Judge  McGee’s  attitude  on  the  commis¬ 
sion,  wlien  in  contact  with  the  coal  trade,  has  not 
been  wholly  impartial,  in  the  view  of  many  in  tlie 
trade. 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

Free  Coal  Is  Extremely  Scarce  and  Even 
Those  Who  Have  Contracts  Are  Finding 
It  Difhcult  to  get  Their  Supplies 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

702  Lyric  Building, 

Cincinnati,  September  20. 

One  self-evident  fact  stands  out.  Free  fuel  is 
as  scarce  as  the  proverbial  teeth  of  a  hen. 

During  the  past  three  weeks  there  has  been 
a  continuous  stream  of  buyers  coming  here, 
passing  on  to  there  and  with  one  firm  idea  .set 
ahead  of  them — to  get  coal.  These  visitors  dif¬ 
fered  greatly  from  the  buyers  that  beset  this 
market  during  the  dog  days  of  June  and  July. 
At  that  time  it  was  the  up-lakts  buyers,  the  big 
tonnage  men  who  were  keen  to  take  on  supplies 
at  whatever  price  they  might  be.  T  hese  later 
visitors  have  been  in  the  person  of  the  country 
dealer,  the  small  city  wholesaler,  and  the  retail¬ 
ers  of  even  bigger  places.  Dealers  for  a  radius 
of  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  also  have  been  well 
in  numbers. 

Their  one  cry  has  been  for  coal— it  is  true  that 
in  most  cases  they  believed  that  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  price  set  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  ask 
and  they  would  receive.  Instead,  it  was  the  shock 
of  their  pure,  young  lives  to  find  that  all  of  the 
tips  of  the  trade  papers  printed  from  New  Years 
on  of  this  1917— buy  your  coal  while  there  is  yet 
time — was  proving  out  the  absoluteness  of  its 
warning.  With  the  same  strictness  observed  in 
the  gentlemen’s  agreement  on  the  $3  price,  all  of 
the  offices  here  are  observing  the  dictum  of  the 
Government,  so  that  any  inducements  that  are 
offered  in  the  way  of  an  increase  in  price  fall  on 
deaf  ears. 

The  free  coal — for  the  present — is  a  rara  avis. 
Until  the  ban  of  unprofitable  price  is  raised  by 
the  Government,  local  people  aver,  there  is  no 
use  planning  for  increases  in  production. 

Further,  for  the  benefit  of  those  trooping  here 
with  the  idea  of  picking  up  coal,  perchance  at  any 
price,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  Cincinnati 
Traction  Company  is  so  hard-up  for  fuel  sup¬ 
plies  that  mid-week  they  sent  a  man  with  in¬ 
structions  to  buy  any  coal  available  from  the 
western  Kentucky  fields,  a  condition  never  before 
known  in  local  fuel  history.  If  this  big  corpora¬ 
tion  stands  no  chance  in  increasing  its  deliveries 
what  chance  have  outsiders? 

The  railroad  situation  brightened  a  wee  bit  on 
Wednesday,  when  the  NorfolK  &  Western  Rail¬ 
way  lifted  its  embargo  on  the  movement  of  coal 
west.  It  was  cautioned,  however,  that  the  ship¬ 
ments  should  not  be  forced,  and  only  that  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  be  moved,  else  it  would  be  next 
in  line  to  force  a  close-down.  The  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  is  in  better  shape  than  for  many  weeks. 
The  congestion — through  the  fuel  board’s  orders 
to  move  shipments  to  the  lake— has  been  pretty 
well  cleared  at  the  yards  in  Silver  Grove  and 
down  below  at  Ashland.  Recent  arrivals  here 
from  the  fields,  however,  state  that  there  are  still 
a  large  number  of  cars  backed  up  in  the  pro¬ 
ducing  regions. 

On  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  the  operators  in 
the  Hazard  fields  have  a  100  per  cent  car  supply 
and  are  moving  their  product  freely  to  the  con¬ 
necting  lines  here,  but  the  most  of  this  coal  is 
destined  for  the  lakes,  this  in  order  to  catch  up 
with  contracts  already  made.  The  strike  in  the 
eastern  Kentucky  fields  is  still  on  and  the  miners 
and  the  operators  seem  hopelessly  deadlocked. 
The  speech  of  Vice-President  Hayers  last  week 
to  the  men  is  taken  here  as  an  indication  of  weak¬ 
ness,  as  a  strike  fund  seems  to  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside. 

No  change  has  been  made  on  the  books  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  last  week  affecting 
the  local  retail  prices. 

Cincinnati  Nezvs  Notes 

O.  O.  Smith  of  the  Sun  Coal  Company  is  away 
on  a  business  trip  to  Indianapolis  and  other 
Iloosier  points. 

Albert  G.  Schrader,  purchasing  agent  for  the 
Grand  Rapids  Gas  Light  Company,  was  here  in 
search  of  supplies. 

Ed  A.  Avent  of  the  Bewley-Darst  local  office  is 
spending  a  vacation  with  his  home-folk  at  Spar¬ 
tanburg,  South  Carolina. 

R.  S.  AlcVeigh  is  back  at  his  desk  in  the  Inland 
Creek  Coal  Company  after  having  spent  a  delight¬ 
ful  vacation  at  the  seaside  resorts  in  the  East. 

H.  Wood  of  the  Bailey’s  Creek  Coal  Co., 
located  in  the  Harlan  (Ky.)  fields,  was  a  visitor 


here  for  a  couple  of  days  the  fore  part  of  the 
week. 

Claude  Ryly,  dealer,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  passed 
through  this  city  while  on  a  motor  trip  to  St. 
Louis.  He  said,  from  appearances,  his  town  was 
not  so  shy  of  coal  as  is  noticeable  in  this  city. 

J.  S.  McKisson,  resident  manager  for  the  Cor- 
rigan-McKinney  Company  in  Pittsburgh,  was  the 
latest  of  the  various  buyers  this  big  metal  firm 
has  sent  into  this  market  in  quest  of  coal. 

E.  J.  Parks,  buyer  for  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  of  Detroit,  was  another  of  the  large  buyers 
who  were  here  with  the  motto  “coal  at  any 
price’’  proudly  flying  from  their  helm. 

John  A.  Emslie,  Jr.,  is  the  latest  addition  to 
the  coal  trade  locally,  and  his  father  hopes  some 
day  to  find  a  place  for  him  with  the  \Vest  Vir¬ 
ginia  Coal  Company.  Daddy  and  child  doing  well. 

B.  Lee  Plutchinson  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co. 
is  enjoying  a  leave  of  absence  to  the  fullest  in 
the  glorious  sunshine  of  California.  After  a 
trip  through  the  Yellowstone  Park  he  and  a 
family  party  moved  on  to  the  State  of  the  Native 
Sons. 

In  United  States  District  Court  Thursday  the 
Virginia  Fuel  Company,  defendant  in  a  breach-of- 
contract  suit  instituted  by  the  Milwaukee  Coke  & 
Gas  Company,  filed  its  answer  to  the  petition  of 
the  plaintiff  denying  claims  for  damages  on  ac¬ 
count  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
company  to  supply  40,000  tons  of  long-flame  run- 
of-mine  coal  for  the  season  of  1915-191C. 

It  is  admitted  such  a  contract  was  entered  into, 
but  the  defendant  says  it  was  not  its  fault  it  failed 
to  deliver  all.  the  coal  contracted  for,  but  the 
failure  was  due,  it  says,  to  mine  troubles  and 
failure  of- railroads  to  supply  cars  for  transporta¬ 
tion  of  the  coal. 

Court  is  asked  to  dismiss  the  suit  and  award 
the  defendant  its  costs.  • 

It  is  averred  its  contract  contained  provisions 
relieving  it  of  liability  should  the  output  of  its 
mines  be  reduced  by  reason  of  combinations, 
strikes,  hindrances,  turnouts  or  accidents  at  the 
mines  or  on  the  railroads.  It  contends  it  was 
hindered  by  scarcity  of  labor  at  the  mines  and 
embargoes,  shortage  of  cars  and  other  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  on  the  railroads,  chiefly  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  Railway  Company. 

it  has  been  a  long  time  since  a  Buffalo  buyer 
of  coal  has  visited  the  Cincinnati  market  with 
honest  intentions  of  getting  coal  from  the  West 
Virginia  or  Kentucky  houses  with  direct  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  mines.  This  week  Mr.  Porter  of 
the  Henderson  Coal  Company  was  here  and 
announced  that  he  was  willing  to  meet  all  sellers. 
He  described  the  Buffalo  market  as  being  seri¬ 
ously  in  need  of  coal  at  any  price,  and  said,  with 
the  Government  and  railway  restrictions  on  send¬ 
ing  cars  into  Canada,  the  plight  of  coal  users 
there  was  lamentable. 

A  disgruntled  riverman  with  a  few  barges  that 
he  has  failed  to  lease  out,  wrote  a  most  wonder¬ 
ful  tale  to  one  of  the  local  morning  papers,  which 
they  proceeded  to  publish  without  any  effort  to 
look  under  the  cover  to  see  whether  or  no  there 
was  any  consistency  to  his  idle  chattering.  The 
burden  of  his  plaint  was  that  river  coal  could 
be  brought  here  and  sold  to  the  householder  at 
$3.50  a  ton.  Just  such  bosh  as  this  holds  hack 
the  householder  in  making  his  purchases,  does 
net  benefit  the  newspaper,  but  the  dear  public 
swallows  it,  bones,  fins  and  all. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Colter,  representing  the  publicity 
department  of  the  Coal  Exchange  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  appeared  before  the  Traffic 
Club  on  Monday  evening  and  explained  the  coal 
situation.  Mr.  Colter  took  as  his  text  that  it 
would  be  good  policy  to  do  as  ye  would  be  done 
by.  He  declared  to  the  members,  that  while 
there  was  no  movement  to  defeat  the  end  of  the 
government  in  the  increased  production  of  coal, 
at  the  same  time  the  situation  lacked  inducement. 
He  pointed  out  that  a  minimum  price  had  been 
established  for  the  fanner’s  wheat,  to  increase 
that  product,  while  a  maximum  price  on  coal  has 
merely  had  the  effect  of  stopping  production  in 
mines,  where  it  cannot  be  done  except  at  a  loss. 


Detroit  Trade 

Detroit,  Mich.,  September  20. —  {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Their  inability  to  get  coal  in  any¬ 
thing  like  normal  volume  is  occasioning  consid¬ 
erable  anxiety  to  steam  plant  buyers.  The 
amount  of  coal  now  being  received  in  the  Detroit 
market  is  less  than  the  shipments  that  were 
reaching  the  city  before  the  intervention  of  the 
Federal  authorities. 

“We  are  practically  out  of  the  market.”  says 
a  prominent  Detroit  jobber.  “We  can’t  get  coal. 
After  trying  everywhere  that  there  seemed  any 


prospect,  without  being  able  to  find  any  stock, 
we  have  decided  to  sit  back  and  let  matters  take 
their  course.” 

There  is  practically  no  free  coal  to  be  found 
in  Detroit  and  orders  for  prompt  delivery  can¬ 
not  be  filled.  Many  of  the  manufacturing  and 
industrial  plants  and  other  users  of  steam  coal 
are  said  to  be  running  on  short  allowance  of  fuel, 
while  the  managers  are  finding  it  is  impossible 
to  imjirove  their  situation.  The  buying  demand 
is  maintained  at  a  fairly  steady  volume. 

Interest  of  domestic  coal  users  has  again  weak¬ 
ened  with  the  return  of  more  balmy  weather. 
In  the  yards  of  some  of  the  larger  dealers,  there 
are  moderate-sized  coal  piles,  while  in  many  other 
yards  stocks  are  low. 


Members  of  the  Michigan  coal  preparedness 
committee  are  making  efforts  to  relieve  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Detroit  and  Michigan.  K  sub-committee 
was  appointed,  comprising  Henry  McMorran  of 
Port  Huron,  Edgar  "B.  Whitcomb,  Detroit,  and 
William  K.  Prudden  of  Lansing,  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  exact  conditions,  following  the 
complaint  of  Detroit  retailers  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  coal  in  the  city  and  that  they  find 
it  impossible  to  purchase  coal.  The  sub-com¬ 
mittee  left  for  Washington  Monday  to  confer 
with  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  the  Government’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  coal  supply. 


Omaha  Trade 

Omaha,  Neb..  September  20. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
government  has  set  mine  prices  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  supposition  that  retail  prices  will  be  low¬ 
ered,  the  opinion  among  people  in  the  coal 
business  who  should  know  is  that  there  is 
great  danger  of  an  alarming  shortage  of  coal 
in  this  vicinity  during  the  late  fall  and  winter 
months.  Dealers  have  considerable  soft  coal 
on  hand,  but  are  delivering  practically  noth¬ 
ing.  The  shortage  on  hard  coal  and  other 
high  grade  coals  will  undoubtedly  make  a  big¬ 
ger  demand  for  various  grades  of  soft  coal, 
and  a  week  or  two  of  strenuous  business  will 
greatly  deplete  the  present  yard  stocks. 

The  whole  topic  of  conversation  among  the 
coal  trade  is  in  regard  to  government  action 
on  prices — that  is,  whether  retail  prices  will 
be  lowered  and  to  what  extent,  or  whether  in 
case  the  coal  administration  attempts  to  set 
retail  prices,  figuring  all  costs,  if  it  will  not 
actually  raise  the  prices,  at  least  on  some 
grades;  also  whether  or  not  mines  in  various 
sections  who  are  protesting  against  present 
mine  prices  will  be  permitted  to  raise  their 
prices,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent;  and,  in  fact, 
when  and  how  all  this  will  be  done.  This 
condition,  as  can  be  plainly  seen,  makes  things 
very  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory.  No  coal  to 
speak  of  is  moving,  either  wholesale  or  retail, 
at  the  present  time  and  probably  will  not  be 
until  after  October  1st. 


St  Louis  Trade 

St.  Louis,  ^Io.,  September  20. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  market  on  coal,  despite  the 
low  price,  has  been  quite  brisk  this  week,  %yith  all 
grades  and  sizes  moving  very  freely.  It  is  very 
hard  to  get  enough  coal  to  supply  the  demand  and 
with  the  various  county  fairs  and  other  celebra¬ 
tions  the  miners  do  not  seem  to  be  willing  to 
work  full  time. 

The  country  trade  has  now  opened  up  and  a 
large  amount  of  domestic  sizes  are  moving,  mak¬ 
ing  it  almost  impossible  to  get  the  higher  grades 
of  coal  for  the  city  market.  Owing  to  the  same 
price  being  put  on  Carterville  and  Franklin  county 
coals  as  on  Standard,  naturally  the  trade  would 
sooner  pay  the  differential  in  price. 

Standard  lump  coal  is  in  very  good  demand, 
both  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  but  the  egg  and 
screenings  seem  to  be  a  little  weak  and  some  has 
been  offered  below  the  present  scale  of  prices 
set  by  the  Government. 

Nothing  has  been  heard  of  as  yet  from  the 
delegation  which  has  been  sent  to  Washington 
other  than  that  they  have  secured  an  audience 
with  Dr.  Garfield.  VVe  are  all  anxiously  awaiting 
a  message  advising  us  where  we  stand,  as  under 
the  present  condition  we  do  not  know  how  much 
coal  to  sell  and  at  what  prices  we  should  get. 
We  are  also  waiting  to  hear  what  is  to  be  done 
on  anthracite  and  coke,  as  the  domestic  users  are 
constanth'  pushing  us  for  prices  and  liolding  off 
Inlying  until  it  is  settled.  The  rush  of  business 
that  the  dealers  will  encounter  in  the  next  month 
will  be  something  appalling  unless  they  can  advise 
their  customers  what  the  prices  will  be. 
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Cleveland  Trade 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  20.— (Special 
Correspondence.)— According  to  the  records  of 
the  Lake  Erie  Bituminous  Coal  Exchange,  the 
amount  of  coal' shipped  to  the  Northwest  through 
Lake  Erie  ports  aggregated  14,000,000  tons  to 
September  1st.  This  is  almost  half  the  estimated 
amount  that  will  be  necessary  to  carry  that  sec¬ 
tion  through  to  the  opening  of  navigation  next 
spring,  29,000,000  tons. 

The  lake  movement  now  is  at  the  rate  of  5,- 
000,000  tons  per  month.  Last  week  the  fleet 
loaded  1,137,000  tons,  which  is  the  record  week 
of  the  season.  Shipments  for  the  previous  week 
were  1,066,000  tons,  making  a  total  of  2,203,000 
tons  for  the  two  weeks.  At  this  rate,  the  total 
tonnage  for  the  Northwest  will  reach  the  goal 
fixed  for  it.  ■  ,  ■  , 

However,  the  demand  for  coal  for  industrial 
purposes  from  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
this  section  of  the  country  may  force  the  diversion 
of  a  large  amount  of  coal  other  than  slack  from 
the  lake  trade.  Many  of  the  plants  that  are  now 
short  are  making  up  Government  orders  and 
thev  can  not  be  alloAved  to  close  down,^  even  if 
some  other  plan  must  be  adopted  for  shipping  to 
the  Northwest.  This  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
occur  to  necessitate  all-rail  shipments  later  in  the 
season. 

Vessel  men  are  taking  good  care  of  the  coal. 
There  is  always  a  boat  for  every  cargo.  Today 
there  are  more  boats  lined  up  than  cargoes,  al¬ 
though  the  railroads  are  doing  extremely  well  in 
bringing  the  coal  to  the  docks. 

There  is  very  little  coal  on  track  in  the  city 
and  jobbers  are  complaining  that  they  are  unable 
to  secure  coal  to  take  care  of  their  business.  The 
Washington  rules  have  operated  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  most  of  the  jobbing  offices. 

Cleveland  Coal  Nezvs 

The  National  Milling  Company  and  the  Toledo 
Bread  Company  of  Toledo  were  compelled  a  few 
days  ago  to  petition  the  authorities  at  Washington 
for  a  supply  of  coal.  In  both  cases  the  supplies 
were  almost  exhausted. 

J.  A.  House,  first  vice-president  of  the  Guardian 
Savings  &  Trust  Company,  will,  within  a  short 
time  become  associated  with  M.  A.  Hanna  & 
Company.  In  doing  so  he  will  sever  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  twenty-three  years  with  the  bank.  It  was 
stated  that  Mr.  House  will  look  after  the  larger 
financial  matters  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Company, 
perhaps  assuming  many  of  the  duties  of  R.  L. 
Ireland,  who  retired  from  the  firm  recently. 

W.  E.  Davis,  city  light  and  heat  commissioner, 
has  introduced  another  feature  in  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  by  suggesting  that  a  buying  pool  be  formed 
by  the  city,  the  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Company,  the  industrial  plants  and  the  downtown 
office  building  owners.  He  said  coal  could  then 
be  purchased  in  lots  of  100,000  tons  and  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  tracers  could  be  employed  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  shipments  from  the  mines  to 
the  sidetracks  in  Cleveland. 

Retail  dealers  at  Youngstown  report  small 
stocks  of  coal  which  would  be  exhausted  within  a 
short  time  by  a  sudden  cool  spell.  What  they 
have  was  purchased  early  in  the  season  at  the 
high  prices  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  offer 
anything  based  on  the  prices  fixed  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  say  they  can  not 
buy  any  coal  at  those  prices,  for  the  reason  that 
the  operators  can  not  deliver  it  now.  Prices 
range  from  $7.50  to  $8  per  ton,  and  this  coal  will 
have  to  sell  at  these  figures  if  the  dealers  re¬ 
ceive  any  profit  on  it. 


Louisville  Trade 

Louisville,  September  20. —  (Special^  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  situation  in  this  vicinity  re¬ 
mains  unchanged  in  every  respect,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  the  retail  end  is  taking  on  a  little 
more  business  aspect  and  coal  teams  can  now  be 
seen  more  often  on  the  streets  making  deliveries 
to  residential  sections.  This  coal,  however,  is 
mostly  western  Kentucky,  very  little  being  re¬ 
ceived  from  eastern  Kentucky. 

Since  the  miners  in  the  19th  district  went  on 
strike  on  the  11th  day  of  August,  there  have  been 
but  very  few  attempts  to  operate  mines  in  that 
district,  and  the  absence  of  coal  from  those  mines 
is  being  felt  in  Louisville,  which  is  dependent, 
to  a  great  extent,  on  the  mines  affected  by  the 
.strike.  One  or  two  attempts  to  start  up  some  of 
the  smaller  mines  were  made  by  the  operators 
who  had  secured  men  who  were  willing  to  go  to 
work,  but  resulted  in  shooting  and  wounding 


of  several  of  the  non-union  workers,  and  for 
fear  of  serious  bloodshed,  further  attempts  were 
not  made. 

The  operators  in  southern  Tennessee  had  been 
hopeful  of  an  early  settlement  of  the  strike,  but 
since  President  John  P.  White  ofthe  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  is  reported  to  have  issued  a 
statement  that  the  national  organization  would 
stand  by  the  strikers  and  that  they  would,  if 
necessary,  assess  more  than  400,000  coal  miners 
in  the  United  States  for  money  to  secure  victory 
for  the  strikers  in  the  district  affected,  the 
operators  have  about  abandoned  all  hopes  for  an 
early  settlement,  and  have  resigned  themselves  to 
the  fact  that  in  all  probability  the  strike  will  last 
two  or  more  months  unless  the  Government  takes 
a  hand  in  the  matter.  In  view  of  this  develop¬ 
ment,  several  of  the  operating  companies  who 
have  large  outputs  and  whose  trade  has  been 
expecting  to  be  furnished  coal  at  near,  although 
uncertain  dates,  have  made  announcements  to 
their  trade,  discouraging  any  expectation  -what¬ 
ever  of  any  settlement  of  the  strike  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  This  means  that  they 
advised  customers  to  look  elsewhere  to  cover 
their  needs  and  not  to  depend  upon  anything  from 
the  southeast  Kentucky-Tennessee  districts. 

The  operators  are  being  flooded  with  orders 
daily,  but  are  compelled  to  return  them  as  fast 
as  received,  owing  to  the  improbability  of  there 
being  an  early  settlement  of  the  strike  and  the 
fact  that  files  are  now  laden  with  orders  at  high 
prices  taken  before  the  strike  went  into  effect 
and  which  the  customers  are  unwilling  to  cancel, 
although  the  figures  are  95c  higher  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  regulated  price. 

The  retail  prices  must  remain  the  same  as  have 
prevailed  for  some  time  past,  and  are  as  follows: 

Eastern  Kentucky-Tennessee,  all  sizes . $7.00 

Western  Kentucky,  all  sizes .  5.50 


Duluth  Trade 

Duluth,  September  20. —  (Special  Correspon¬ 
dence.) — Forwarders  in  the  East  and  the  vessel 
interests  are  now  thought  to  have  the  situation 
so  well  in  hand  that  the  danger  of  any  acute  coal 
shortage  developing  during  the  winter  months  is 
considered  to  have  been  largely  overcome.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  received  here  by  H.  H.  Din- 
ham,  manager  of  the  Duluth  Shipping  Company, 
from  his  agent  at  Cleveland,  the  fleet  engaged  in 
the  traffic  loaded  1,137,000  tons  of  coal  for  the 
Northwest  last  week,  and  the  aggregate  for  the 
last  two  weeks  was  2,203,000  tons.  With  the 
movement  now  at  the  rate  of  5,000,000  tons  a 
month,  operators  at  this  end  are  sanguine  that 
they  will  soon  be  able  to  fill  up  the  holes  in  this 
territory.  During  the  week  ended  today  fifty- 
eight  cargoes  were  received  at  Superior  and 
Duluth  docks,  and  handlers  have  been  fairly  busy 
in  unloading  and  making  shipments  to  points 
in  the  interior,  where  the  call  is  the  most  pressing. 

While  modern  optimism  prevails  as  regards  the 
future,  the  companies  are  still  woefully  short  of 
some  lines  of  coal.  Fred  G.  Hartwell  of  Chicago, 
president  of  the  Berwind  Fuel  Company,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  lakes  this  week  and  inspected  his 
company’s  docks  at  Superior,  under  the  guidance 
of  W.  K.  Link,  local  superintendent.  “There  is 
a  shortage  in  fuel  supplies  in  the  Northwest,  but 
what  its  extent  is,  it  is  difficult  to  figure  out  ac¬ 
curately  because  nobody  knows  how  much  Illinois 
coal  has  been  shipped  up  this  way.  Some  Illi¬ 
nois  coal  has  even  been  shipped  to  Canada,”  said 
Mr.  Hartwell,  in  the  course  of  an  interview.  “All 
we  can  keep  track  of  are  the  shipments  by  the 
lakes,”  he  went  on.  “These  shipments  to  date 
are  1,000,000  tons  less  than  they  were  at  this  time 
last  year.  In  addition  to  the  season’s  shiprnents 
having  been  short,  our  stocks  are  practically 
all  gone.  Last  year  at  this  date  we  had  over 
3,000,000  tons  of  coal  on  the  docks  here,  but 
now  supplies  are  a  mere  bagatelle.” 

Stocks  of  anthracite  coal  at  the  head  of  the 
lakes  are  now  so  inadequate  that  operators  are 
being  compelled  to  refuse  orders,  said  the  sales 
manager  of  one  of  the  companies.  “We  are  find¬ 
ing  ourselves  right  up  against  it,  but  we  are 
living  in  hopes  that  the  fuel  will  come  along  in 
due  course  to  enable  us  to  fill  the  business  stand¬ 
ing  on  our  books.  In  the  meantime  we  are  doing 
our  best  to  hold  our  trade  in  feeding  out  what 
we  have.” 

Dealers  at  this  point  are  complaining  of  the 
disarrangement  brought  about  in  trade  through 
the  Government  price-fixing  talk  still  current. 
“Some  of  our  largest  industrial  customers  are 
holding  back  in  placing  their  contracts  for  soft 
coal  on  the  supposition  that  the  Government  com¬ 
mittee  proposes  to  order  a  new  scale  of  prices  into 


effect  by  October  1,”  said  a  dock  operator  at 
Duluth  this  week. 

Other  manufacturing  concerns  over  this  ter¬ 
ritory  and  domestic  consumers  at  Duluth  and 
Superior,  it  is  asserted,  are,  however,  getting  in 
their  fuel  on  the  theory  that  it  is  tempting  fort¬ 
unes  to  leave  themselves  uncovered,  in  view  of 
the  present  supplies  situation. 

An  interesting  tax  decision  was  rendered  in  the 
district  court  at  Duluth  this  week.  The  Clarkson 
Coal  &  Dock  Company  was  ordered  to  pay  the 
full  amount  of  delinquent  personal  property  taxes 
on  an  assessment  valuation  of  $74,000.  The  coal 
company  claimed  that  the  assessment  was  unjust, 
as  the  coal  had  been  sold  to  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  for  $2.75  a  ton,  whereas  the  assessment 
was  based  on  a  valuation  of  $3.75  a  ton,  which 
was  .the  price  the  other  railroad  and  mining  com¬ 
panies  paid.  An  appeal  resulted  in  the  decision 
of  the  county  valuation  board  being  sustained. 
The  amount  of  the  tax  levy  with  costs  was  $3,000. 

The  city  of  Two  Harbors,  Minn.,  has  arranged 
to  operate  its  municipal  coal  dock  again  during  the 
coming  winter.  Part  of  a  cargo  of  hard  coal  has 
just  been  delivered  to  the  municipality,  and  it  is 
intimated  that  retail  prices  will  be  announced  by 
the  council  next  week. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  retail  and 
wholesale  price  situation  at  the  head  of  the  lakes 
docks  during  the  last  few  days.  Quotations  on 
anthracite  coal,  as  announced  last  week,  are  being 
maintained.  Quotations  in  bituminous  coal  are 
also  unchanged. 


Denver  Trade 

Dentor,  September  20. —  (Special  Correspon¬ 
dence.) — Colorado  operators  are  still  making  time 
as  they  await  expected  Federal  revision  of  mine 
prices,  while  retailers  are  anxiously  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  something  definite  that  will  also  give 
them  their  bearings.  There  is  a  better  demand 
for  all  grades  of  both  coal  and  slack  than  a  week 
ago,  but  consumers  are  still  disposed  to  order 
sparingly  on  account  of  the  widely  advertised 
future  price  reductions  in  their  favor. 

Local  retailers  are  also  face  to  face  with  the 
new  angle  in  the  situation— municipal  sales  of  coal 
at  cost  from  mine  to  consumer.  The  city  began 
accepting  orders  on  last  Saturday  and  closed  the 
day  with  a  record  of  600  tons  of  northern  lignite 
at  $4.15,  booked  for  immediate  delivery.  Repi- 
lations  governing  the  sale  of  this  coal  provide  that 
only  widows  and  heads  of  families  whose  com¬ 
bined  adult  income  does  not  exceed  $100  per 
month  shall  be  the  city’s  coal  beneficiaries. 

The  Denver  Post,  which  has  for  speral  years 
opposed  the  legitimate  coal  trade,  is  selling  a 
poorer  grade  of  lignite  at  the  same  price,  with 
none  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  city 
administration. 

Denver  retailers  have  neither  raised  or  lowered 
prices  for  several  months,  and  no  changes  are 
contemplated  at  the  present  time.  Many  of  them 
have  stored  a  large  amount  of  coal  at  the  prices 
prevailing  all  spring  and  summer.  It  is  not 
reasonable,  therefore,  that  they  could  afford  an\ 
price  reduction. 

More  seasonable  weather  during  the  past  week 
has  brought  out  many  forced  orders,  mostly  for 
lignite  grades  of  coal  and  slack.  The  slack  sit¬ 
uation  is  still  long,  however,  with  prices  a  shade 

firmer.  . 

The  following  prices  for  lignite  are  ruling, 
f.  o.  b.  mines:  For  Denver  delivery,  lump,  $3  to 
$3.50;  mine  run,  $2  to  $2.15;  slack,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 
Points  outside  of  Denver,  lump,  $3.25  to  $3.75; 
mine  run,  $2  to  $2.15 ;  slack,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 


D.  L.  Tuttle,  sales  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Company  of  Buffalo,  has  issued  a  circu¬ 
lar  giving  the  following  prices  on  white  ash  coal 
which  he  says  a-re  subject  to  change  without 


notice : 


On  Cars  at 
llnffalo 
or  Bridges 
Gross  Ton 


F.O.B. 

I’essel  Buffalo 
Gross  Ton 


Selected  lump.  Mammoth 
Broken  (grate)  . 

Egg  . 

Stove  . 

Chestnut  . 

Pea  . 


vein. .  .Price  on  application 

. Price  on  application 

. $6.45  $0.75 

.  6.70  7.00 

_  6.80  7.10 

.  5.75  0.00 


Mayor  Van  Lear,  of  Minneapolis,  wants  the 
matter  of  a  municipal  coal  market  to  be  given 
careful  consideration.  The  mayor  thinks  that  the 
plan  has  been  successful  in  Denver,  but  is  not 
so  certain  that  conditions  in  Minneapolis  are  sucli 
that  it  would  be  so  here. 
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New  York  Trade 

Promise  of  Lower  Retail  Prices  Does  Not 
Stop  Buying — The  Supply  of  Bituminous 
Is  Very  Short  and  Growing  Less. 

Office  of  Thk  ItLACK  Diamond, 
Nicvv  Yokk,  Se])tember  aoth, 

NotwiUistaiidiiig  the  aiinouncenieiits  made  al¬ 
most  daily  from  Washington  that  the  anthracite 
coal  consumer  is  going  to  secure  cheaper  prices, 
it  appears  that  the  said  consumer  is  very  much 
concerned  about  getting  his  coal  now.  In  no 
(piarter  of  the  anthracite  market  can  one  find  any 
letup  in  the  demand.  It  is  most  urgent  from  every 
section,  and- notwithstanding  that  production  is  at 
maximum,  there  are  very  few  sections  of  the 
country  where  dealers  will  admit  that  they  are 
getting  normal  supplies. 

Considerable  coal  is  still  going  west  for  ship¬ 
ment  by  lake,  and  there  will  no  doubt  be  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  movement  all  rail  west  by  the  use 
of  box  cars,  as  this  course  has  been  advised  by 
the  Pijblic  Service  Commission  of  Pennsylvania. 
Many  box  cars  that  go  west  empty  to  bring  back 
pain  and  other  products,  will  be  utilized  in  tak¬ 
ing  out  anthracite  coal,  if  present  plans  are  car¬ 
ried  out.  Movement  of  anthracite  coal  into  west¬ 
ern  trade  all-rail  does  not  usually  begin  to  assume 
any  volume  until  after  the  lakes  are  closed.  How¬ 
ever,  due  to  the  abnormal  conditions  obtaining 
at  this  time,  shipments  all-rail  to  western  points 
are  expected  to  assume  very  large  proportions. 

In  the  east.  New  England  is  still  crying  for 
coal,  and  numerous  sections  of  this  territory  claim 
that  they  have  not  received  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  supply,  and  that  unless  they  are  soon  given 
some  relief,  that  consumers  will  suffer. 

The  retail  trade  generally  have  been  awaiting 
advice  from  Washington  as  to  the  appointment 
of  coal  administrators  for  each  state,  who  will 
in  turn  have  the  power  of  appointing  local  com¬ 
mittees  to  fix  prices  and  to  handle  distribution. 
Announcement  came  from  Washington  on  yester¬ 
day  morning  that  Dr.  Garfield,  the  national  coal 
administrator,  had  named  coal  administrators  for 
twelve  states  and  that  the  names  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  President  for  approval. 

There  is  a  very  marked  shortage  of  pea  coal, 
and  shipments  are  being  eagerly  sought.  The 
price  of  pea  coal  is  held  in  strict  line  with  the 
Government  prices  recently  named. 

The  great  shortage  of  bituminous  coal,  which 
becomes  more  acute  each  week,  has  turned  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  buckwheats  as  substitutes. 

At  New  York  tidewater  ports  No.  1  buckwheat 
sells  at  $4.75  to  $5.25;  rice  at  $3.50  to  $4.25;  bar¬ 
ley  at  $2.75  to  $3.25. 

The  price  on  company  coal,  using  the  lower 
piers  as  a  basis,  for  September  loading,  is  as 
follows :  Broken,  $5.95 ;  egg,  $5.90 ;  stove,  $6.15 ; 
chestnut,  $6.25.  These  are  for  white  ash.  Red 
ash  prices  are  ten  cents  higher,  and  Lykens  Valley 
forty-five  and  fifty  cents  higher.  Individuals  are 
allowed  seventy-five  cents  a  ton  over  these  prices. 
Coals  at  the  upper  ports  are  five  cents  per  ton 
higher,  owing  to  difference  in  freight  rates. 

The  Bituminous  Situation 

Each  day  the  bituminous  trade  are  anticipating 
advice  from  Washington  of  a  revision  of  bitum¬ 
inous  prices.  There  have  been  many  rumors  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  that  the  President  would  author¬ 
ize  a  revision  of  bituminous  prices  which  would 
mean  at  least  $2.50  or  $2.75  per  net  ton,  or  an 
advance  of  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  over 
the  maximum  prices  announced  by  him  on  Aug¬ 
ust  21st. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  bituminous  trade  as  re¬ 
gards  spot  transactions  is  absolutely  dead.  Job¬ 
bing  houses  have  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  any 
spot  coal. 

Consumption  of  coal  seems  to  have  increased 
on  every  hand,  and  there  are  rhany  interests  that 
are  coming  into  the  market  from  day  to  day  to 
purchase  coal,  who  say  that  their  requirements 
are  most  urgent,  many  of  them  being  engaged  up¬ 
on  Government  work. 

The  statement  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey 
on  Tuesday,  showing  a  decrease  in  production 
of  bituminous  during  the  month  of  August  of 
more  than  3,000,000  tons,  threw  some  light  upon 
the  question. 

At  NewYork  tidewater  pier  there  is  no  spot 
coal  for  sale  at  any  price.  Supplies  are  said  to 
be  the  shortest  that  has  been  known  here  in  ten 
years.  At  South  Amboy,  which  in  normal  times 
has  usually  2,000  to  2,500  cars  of  coal  standing  on 
tracks,  is  now  said  to  be  running  as  low  as  600  to 
SOO  cars  per  day.  Many  shippers  to  the  pool,  who 
have  urgent  needs  for  loading  boats  promptly,  can¬ 


not  get  coal  from  particular  pool  numbers  that  is 
needed  for  the  reason  that  the  supply  of  coal 
consigned  to  these  pool  numbers  is  so  small. 
There  are  rumors  of  plants  shutting  down  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  get  sufficient  coal  to  keep  run¬ 
ning.  An  instance  was  given  Wednesday  of  a 
plant  near  New  York  City  that  burns  1,000  tons 
per  week.  It  had  300  tons  on  hand  and  none  in 
sight.  The  new  inaxiimim  prices  mean  a  scheil- 
ule  of  run  of  mine  coal,  net  tons,  as  follows: 

N.  Y.  Harbor  At  Mines 

I'ennsylvania  .  $3.65  $2.00 

Maryland  .  3.65  2.00 

West  Virginia  (short  rate) .  3.65  2.00 

West  Virginia  (long  rate) .  3.90  2.00 

Hrokers’  commission  to  l)e  added. 

The  Vessel  Silualioii 

Coastwise  rates  are  unchanged. 

Sound  equipment  is  not  so  busy,  due  to  the 
great  shortage  of  coal  at  the  New  York  piers. 
Rates,  however,  are  unchanged. 

Current  rates  of  freight  are  about  as  follows: 
P'rom  Hampton  Road  to  Boston,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
to  Portland,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  to  Providence  and  like 
Sound  points,  $2  to  $2.50. 

From  New  York  to  Boston,  $1.75  to  $2;  to 
F^ortland,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  to  Providence,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  to  New  Bedford,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  to  New 
Haven,  seventy  to  eighty  cents;  to  Bridgeport, 
sixty-five  to  seventy-five  cents.  Harbor  rates  re¬ 
main  at  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents. 

Nezv  York  Trade  Briefs 

Kuper  Hood,  general  manager  of  Houston  Coal 
Company  of  Cincinnati,  was  a  recent  visitor  to 
New  York. 

Willis  H.  Brown,  of  Seiler-Rogers-Brown  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  visited  the  anthra¬ 
cite  mining  regions  this  week. 

J.  J.  Kelly,  the  well-known  harbor  transporta¬ 
tion  man  of  No.  1  Broadway,  has  returned  after 
a  vacation  spent  at  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

M.  C.  Jones,  treasurer  of  Ephraim  Creek  Coal 
&  Coke  Company  of  No.  11  Broadway,  was  on 
a  western  trip  last  week,  which  included  a  stop  of 
several  days  in  Buffalo. 

Harry  C.  Donaldson,  manager  of  the  River 
Coal  Company  of  New  Orleans,  and  identified 
with  some  of  the  large  Alabama  producing  in¬ 
terests,  was  in  New  York  several  days  this  week. 

Frank  Logan  of  Frederic  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  of 
No.  143  Liberty  street,  has  returned  from  a  ten- 
day  motor  trip,  touching  certain  points  in  the 
anthracite  region  and  terminating  at  Harrisburg. 

H.  M.  Stagg,  New  York  manager  for  Weston 
Dodson  &  Company,  Inc.,  of  No.  17  Battery  place, 
attended  the  annual  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  held  in  Buf¬ 
falo  the  last  three  days  of  last  week.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Stagg. 

C.  Law  Watkins,  president  of  Watkins  Coal 
Co.  of  No.  120  Broadway,  who  spent  about  six 
months  in  France  last  year  in  the  American  am¬ 
bulance  service,  sailed  for  France  last  week.  He 
expects  to  receive  a  commission  in  the  artillery 
service. 

Retail  prices  of  anthracite  coal  in  New  York, 
average :  Broken  and  egg,  $8 ;  stove  and  nut, 
$8.25 ;  Pea,  $7  to  $7.25.  An  extra  charge  is  made 
for  carrying  in.  Brooklyn  prices,  which  include 
carrying  in,  are  from  forty  to  seventy-five  cents 
per  ton  higher. 

Rembrandt  Peale,  who  last  Friday  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Dr.  Garfield,  to  be  bituminous  coal 
advisor  to  the  Government’s  fuel  administration, 
spent  the  week-end  at  his  home  in  New  York 
City,  leaving  Sunday  night  to  take  up  his  new 
duties  in  Washington  on  Monday. 

A  charter  has  been  issued  under  the  Delaware 
laws  to  the  Kirby  Coal-Iron-AIarine  Company, 
with  capital  of  $100,000.  H.  Lee  Kirby,  J.  M. 
Anderson  of  New  York  and  H.  M.  LaFollette 
of  LaFollette,  Tenn.,  are  named  as  incorporators. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  several  weeks  ago,  a 
charter  was  granted  to  the  Tri-State  Collieries 
Company,  of  which  Hugh  L.  Kirby  of  New  York 
was  named  as  an  incorporator. 

Among  some  of  the  coal  men  from  New  York 
and  vicinity  attending  the  annual  convention  of 
the  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
in  Buffalo  last  week  were  C.  D.  Ace  of  Jaegels  & 
Beilis  of  Hoboken;  Stanley  E.  Pettitt  of  A.  S. 
Pettitt  &  Sons,  Inc.,  of  Huntington,  L.  1. ;  George 
P.  Busch  of  A.  Busch  &  Son  of  Brooklyn ;  George 
W.  Baldwin  of  Westerly,  L.  L;  Arthur  F.  Rice  of 
the  New  York  Coal  Merchants’  Association;  and 
Fred  Willenbrock  of  Hencken  &  Willenbrock  of 
New  York  City;  H.  M.  Stagg,  of  Weston  Dod¬ 
son  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City;  Frederick 
Stillwell  of  Spring  Valley  Coal  &  Lumber  Com¬ 


pany  of  Hackensack,  N.  J. ;  Edward  Schmidt  and 
K.  J.  Armstrong  of  Mineola,  L.  1. 

Recently  the  shores  of  the  Pocahontas  Logan 
Coal  Co.  in  which  eleven  West  Virginia  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Pocahontas  and  Logan  fields  of  West 
Virginia,  are  grouped,  have  been  traded  in  on  the 
New  York  Curb.  The  company  reports  for  its 
eleven  mines  and  sales  agency,  for  the  month  of 
July  as  follows:  Gross  earnings,  $198,657;  operat¬ 
ing  expenses,  taxes,  depreciation,  etc.,  $81,195; 
net  profits,  $117,462.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  35.27 
per  cent  per  annum  on  the  common  stock,  after 
allowing  for  preferred  dividends,  as  compared 
with  33.K:i  jjer  cent  for  the  quarter  ended  June  :!((. 


New  England  Trade 

Boston,  September  20. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  week  has  brought  no  improvement 
in  the  anthracite  situation  in  New  England.  The 
first  snap  of 'cold  weather  last  week  started  up 
furnaces  in  many  houses  and  impressed  many 
householders  with  the  need  for  filling  their  bins. 
Most  urgent  demand  exists  in  most  every  section, 
and  many  retail  dealers  claim  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  secure  anything  like  a  normal  quan¬ 
tity  of  coal,  and  that  their  customers  will  suffer 
unless  some  relief  is  given. 

The  diversion  of  tugs  that  were  heretofore  used 
in  bringing  coal  from  the  southern  ports  to  New 
England,  to  Government  purposes,  is  going  to 
bring  about  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  coal  that  come  by  water.  The  lack  of 
equipment  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  does  not 
give  any  promise  of  any  great  relief  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  shipments  of  anthracite  all-rail  into  this 
territory. 

Those  who  placed  contracts  during  the  earlier 
months  of  the  year  are  not  so  much  worried,  as 
they  have  been  getting  fair  shipments  on  con¬ 
tracts  since  the  President  announced  a  maximum 
price.  However,  they  have  not  been  able  in  many 
cases  to  lay  in  many  stores  against  the  winter 
needs,  as  they  had  not  received  full  monthly 
quotas  on  contracts  up  to  a  month  ago.  More¬ 
over,  in  many  cases,  their  needs  have  grown  since 
they  entered  into  contracts  in  the  early  months. 
Those  consumers  who  have  no  contracts  with 
operators  or  responsible  middle  houses  for  their 
needs,  are  facing  shutdowns.  They  cannot  buy 
spot  coal,  and  it  is  heard  in  certain  quarters  that 
an  effort  may  be  made  by  large  interests  to  buy 
mines. 

Representatives  of  tow  boat  and  barge  com¬ 
panies  from  all  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic  Coast 
met  Tuesday  at  the  State  House  and  had  a  con¬ 
ference  with  officials  of  the  United  States  Ship¬ 
ping  Board.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was 
to  establish  and  recognize  a  central  authority  for 
controlling  the  barges  and  tow  boats  during  the 
period  of  the  war. 

The  coastwise  vessel  market  continues  strong, 
with  rates  practically  unchanged,  from  Hampton 
Roads  to  Boston  a  rate  of  $2.25  to  $2.50  pre¬ 
vailing,  $2.75  to  Portland  and  twenty-five  to  fifty 
cents  more  to  ports  east.  To  the  Sound,  frorn 
Hampton  Roads,  $2.25  to  $2.50  is  about  the  pre¬ 
vailing  rate.  From  Boston,  $1.75  to  $2.10  is  the 
quotation. 

A^ew  England  Trade  Notes 

Eight  specific  propositions  for  the  handling  of 
fuel  are  made  by  the  committee  on  domestic  fuel 
economy  of  the  New  England  Coal  Committee. 
“Under  the  circumstances,"  says  the  committee 
having  related  what  the  circumstances  are,  “every 
user  of  coal  in  New  England  must  lend  his  active 
assistance,  and  we  ask  all  householders  not  to 
use  coal  for  heating  before  November  1st  or 
after  ^lay  1st,  unless  the  house  temperature  is 
below  sixty  degrees.  To  burn  wood  wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  or  to  use  small  oil  heaters  where  necessary 
to  keep  certain  parts  of  the  house  at  a  special 
temperature.  To  reduce  the  coal  used  in  the 
stoves,  do  cooking  at  one  part  of  the  day.  Use 
wood  when  possible.  We  ask  those  who  control 
office  buildings,  hotels  and  apartment  houses  :  Not 
to  use  coal  for  heating  before  November  1st  or 
after  May  1st,  unless  the  temperature  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  below  sixty  degrees.  Not  to  heat  buildings 
above  sixty-five  degrees.  Bank  fires  at  all  prac¬ 
ticable  times  and  when  building  is  to  be  used 
only  parti}",  to  turn  off  heat  wherever  feasible. 
Business  buildings  not  used  after  6  p.  m.  should 
bank  fires  at  4  p.  m.  To  reduce  to  the  barest 
necessities  all  illumination  by  gas  or  coal-made 
electricity. 


The  Townley  Coal  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  to  operate  a  mine  near  Townley,  Walker 
county,  Ala.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The 
personnel  of  the  company  is  Robert  Lang,  Martha 
K.  Lang  and  John  Morris,  Jr. 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

More  Anthracite  Needed  Is  the  Cry — 
Bituminous  Spot  Trade  Is  a  Thing  of 
Past  in  the  East 

Fhil.xdelphia,  September  20. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.)— Bs  the  fall  advances  the  demand  for 
domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  continues  most  ur¬ 
gent.  Notwithstanding  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission’s  report,  as  made  public  last  week,  and 
published  in  The  Black  Diamond,  shows  that 
numerous  retailers  of  Philadelphia  have  received 
larger  shipments  of  anthracite  over  a  certain  pe¬ 
riod  of  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year, 
there  seems  to  be  a  genuine  shortage  of  coal  in 
most  directions.  ■ 

In  a  production  way  the  companies  are  doing 
about  as  much  as  can  be  expected.  For  the  past 
three  months,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  table  of 
shipments  published  monthly,  production  has  been 
at  maximum,  running  close  around  7,000,000  tons 
per  month,  and  some  of  the  leading  operators  are 
hoping  to  break  records  each  month  right  on 
through  the  remainder  of  the  year.  However,  the 
demand  for  coal  seems  to  keep  well  in  advance 
of  supply. 

The  steam  sizes  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
shortage  of  bituminous  coal,  especially  rice  and 
barley,  which  this  week  have  been  commanding 
liigher  prices  at  the  mines.  Several  weeks  ago 
jobbers  began  looking  around  for  spot  lots  of 
rice  and  barley  to  give  their  customers  who  have 
lieretofore  used  bituminous  exclusively.  In  most 
instances  consumers  are  using  a  mixture  of  soft 
coal  and  the  smaller  sizes  of  anthracite. 

In  the  soft  coal  market  the  shortage  has  be¬ 
come  much  more  acute  and  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  buy  coal  at  the  maximum  $2  per  net 
ton  price  at  the  mines.  For  more  than  three 
weeks  now  shipments  have  been  very  radically- 
curtailed  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  orders  from 
Washington  given  by  the  Priority  Board  for 
shipments  of  coal  to  the  lakes.  This  brought 
about  such  a  disorganization  in  car  supply  that 
figures  of  production  in  the  Fairmont  region 
for  a  recent  week  showed  a  falling  off  of  approxi¬ 
mately  fifty  per  cent.  Estimates  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  regions  run  all  the  way  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  per  cent.  Conseciuently,  practically  every 
ton  of  coal  that  is  being  mined  is  urgently  needed 
on  contracts. 

Last  week  it  was  published  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  fixed  a  price  on  Connellsville  ciTke  of 
$2.50  a  ton,  for  shipments  to  go  to  certain  plants 
working  on  Government  orders.  No  confirma¬ 
tion  has  yet  come  of  the  fixing  of  a  stable  price 
on  coke.  Spot  furnace  coke  has  been  selling  at 
$14. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 

Col.  Robert  B.  Baker  of  Sterling  Coal  Com- 
iiany.  New  York,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Philadelphia 
office  on  Wednesday. 

Patrick  Gilday,  the  mine  workers’  official,  died 
on  last  Thursday  night  in  a  hospital  at  Clearfield, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 

According  to  the  daily  newspapers,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  decided  to  take  over  three  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  Reading  Company’s  tugs  for  war  pur- 
I)oses. 

The  sale  of  the  assets  of  the  West  Mountain 
Coal  Company,  bankrupt,  of  Mayfield,  to  Attor¬ 
ney  James  J.  O’Malley,  of  Olyphant,  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  I'nited  States  court. 

John  J.  James,  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  engineering  department  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  has  gone  to  Beck- 
ley,  W.  Va.,  where  he  is  associated  with  the 
.Merrill  Engineering  Company. 

The  anthracite  miners  plan  to  ask  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  wages.  Members  of  the  tri-district 
boards  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  are  to  meet 
in  Wilkes-Barre  on  Thursday,  at  which  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  will  formulate  a  plan  for  asking 
for  a  further  increase  in  wages. 

A  newspaper  report  from  Johnstown  states  that 
D.  B.  Zimmerman,  of  Somerset,  prpident  of  the 
Quemahoning  Coal  Company,  associated  with  the 
Mellons  of  Pittsburgh,  will  open  fifteen  new  mines 
in  the  Indian  Creek  'Yalley  in  Fayette  county.  In 
this  section  they  control  about  20,000  acres  of 
coal. 

The  Indian  Ridge  Coal  Company  will  be  incor¬ 
porated  this  week.  Interested  in  this  company, 
which  will  operate  a  tract  in  the  Indian  Creek 
Valley  section,  is  F.  W.  Foedisch,  the  well  known 
coal  man,  with  headcpiarters  in  the  Pennsylvania 
building.  He  will  be  treasurer  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany. 

The  Westmoreland  Coal  Company  on  Tuesday 
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declared  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  which  will  make 
a  total  of  10  per  cent  for  the  year  1917.  The  divi¬ 
dend  is  payable  October  1st  to  stock  of  record  on 
Tuesday.  Each  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  this 
year,  for  a  considerable  period  previously,  two 
jier  cent  was  paid  quarterly. 

It  is  understood  that  the  operations  of  the 
-Myrtle  Coal  Company,  which  company  was 
formed  sometime  ago  by  Detroit  and  Scranton 
capitalists,  to  develop  a  coal  property  on  the 
northern  side  of  Sharp  Mountain  in  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  region,  have  progressed  at  certain  points  that 
they  will  soon  begin  to  ship  coal. 

Announcement  comes  from  Pottsville  that  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company  is 
making  improvements  and  develo])ing  plans  for 
new  mining  operations,  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  its  output  of  anthracite  in  the  Potts¬ 
ville  region.  It  is  believed  that,  due  to  these  new 
developments,  that  the  production  may  be  in¬ 
creased  Iw  500,000  tons  annually. 

The  American  ship  Wilmore,  owned  by  Ber- 
wind-White  Coal  Mining  Company,  was  sunk  by 
a  German  submarine  on  Septemlier  12,  according 
to  announcement  made  on  last  Friday  by  the 
British  admiralty.  All  members  of  the  crew  were 
saved.  The  Wilmore  was  a  steamship  of  5,399 
tons  gross  register,  built  in  1914  at  Quincy,  iMass., 
and  was  formerly  known  as  the  Atlantic. 

On  last  Friday  the  Public  Service  Commission 
at  Harrisburg  issued  the  following  notice ;  “As 
an  aid  to  relieve  the  difficulties  at  the  bituminous 
coal  mines,  caused  by  insufficient  cars  for  ship¬ 
ment  being  available,  the  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  has  granted  the  coal-carrying  railroads 
authority  to  amend  the  "car  distribution  rules,’’ 
effective  immediately,  to  permit  the  assignment  of 
box  cars  to  mines,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
coal-carrying  cars  supplied,  and  not  to  be  charged 
in  the  distributions.” 

An  association  has  been  formed  by  the  retail 
coal  dealers  of  the  Atlantic  states,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  for  self  protection  in  regards  to  the 
Government  regulation  of  coal  prices.  The  new 
organization  is  named  the  Atlantic  States  Retail 
Coal  Dealers’  Organization,  and  it  was  formed  at 
a  meeting  of  delegates  held  in  Washington  on 
Monday,  September  10.  One  of  the  first  objects 
of  the  association  is  to  have  a  retail  coal  man 
added  to  Dr.  Garfield’s  advisory  committee. 

.^t  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  newly 
formed  Low  Volatile  Bituminous  Coal  Operators’ 
-Association  of  Pennsylvania,  held  in  this  city  on 
last  Thursday,  blanks  were  distributed  on  which 
operators  are  to  submit  figures  and  other  data 
showing  their  actual  cost  of  producing  coal.  These 
will  be  compiled  and  furnished  to  the  coal  dictator 
in  Washington.  Some  of  the  operators  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  meeting  stated  that  production 
had  fallen  off  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per 
cent  since  the  announcement  of  the  $2  maximum 
])rice. 

That  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company 
will  still  have  important  representation  in  the 
Lehigh  Navigation  Electric,  the  Harwood  Electric 
and  the  various  subsidiary  companies,  stock  of 
which  was  recently  purchased  by  the  Lehigh 
Power  Securities  Corporation,  was  made  evident 
in  the  reorganization  meetings.  While  S.  D. 
Warriner  stepped  down  as  president  of  both  the 
Lehigh  Navigation  Electric  and  the  Harwood 
Electric,  he,  along  with  L.  A.  Riley,  will  remain 
as  director  in  both.  Edwin  Ludlow,  W.  W.  Hep¬ 
burn  and  John  S.  Wise,  Jr.,  will  also  remain  as 
members  of  the  board  of  the  Harwood  company. 


Buffalo  Trade 

Bfi-'i-.vi.o,  N.  Y.,  September  20. — -Anthracite 
shipments  by  lake  fell  off  slightly  during  the  past 
week,  amounting  to  1 05,900  tons.  A  very  large 
proportion  went  to  the  head  of  the  lakes  and  the 
small  ports  which  ordinarily  take  coal  at  this 
time  were  conspicuous  for  their  absence  from  the 
list.  It  is  said  that  there  is  coal  enough  at  the 
small  ports  for  the  time  being,  but  the  movement 
to  them  will  start  up  again  later.  The  clearances 
were  as  follows,  omitting  Canadian  ports  not 
mentioned  in  the  list ;  Duluth-Superior,  05,800 
tons;  Chicago,  24,()00;  -Milwaukee,  13,500;  Calcite, 
2,000. 

Dealers  are  worrying  considerably  about  this 
winter’s  supplies.  It  is  said  by  some  coal  men 
that  they  have  been  loading  up  certain  of  their 
customers  for  a  long  distance  ahead,  but  the 
general  rule  is  to  distribute  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Stories  from  various  towns  of  alarming  soft 
coal  shortages  arc  getting  quite  common.  Opera¬ 
tors  and  shippers  are  doing  no  business  at  the 
new  schedule  of  prices  named  by  the  President. 
Small  mines  are  becoming  idle  in  increasing  num¬ 


bers  and  the  miners  are  becoming  dissatisfied. 
The  most  dissatisfied  people  under  the  present 
arrangement  are  the  consumers,  who  are  sending 
in  a  large  number  of  inquiries  in  which  they  ask 
that  the  $2  price  l)e  overlooked  in  their  favor, 
even  if  they  have  to  pay  $3  or  more. 

Buffalo  'Trade  Briefs 

The  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  water  and  electric  plant 
has  appealed  to  Dr.  Harry  Garfield  to  help  it  get 
a  supply  of  coal. 

James  M.  Helsdon,  of  the  AlcClurg-Iielsdon 
Coal  Company,  is  spending  a  vacation  on  a  motor 
trip  through  northern  New  York. 

W.  B.  Nicol  and  AA’.  *M.  Campbell  find  very 
little  to  do  in  the  coal  trade  and  have  gone  away 
on  a  short  automobile  tour  down  the  state. 

The  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  municipal  lighting  plant 
was  unable  to  keep  the  city  lighted  on  the  night 
of  September  1(5,  because  coal  was  not  at  hand. 

Canadian  visitors  here  of  late  were  Fred 
Rogers,  of  St.  Catharines;  W.  N.  O’Hara,  of 
Toronto;  and  D.  McDonald,  of  Brantford. 

Homer  .-lien,  the  Detroit  representative  of 
AV.  -A.  Gosline  &  Co.,  Toledo,  and  J.  Earl  Myers, 
of  the  Whitney  &  Kemmerer  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  called  on  the  bituminous  offices  this  week. 

F.  M.  Alclntyre,  of  the  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  Feed 
&  Coal  Company,  and  D.  L.  -McDowell,  of  Hor- 
nell,  auditor  of  the  J.  B.  Jenkins  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  have  been  visitors  to  the  trade  in  the 
past  few  days. 

E.  C.  Roberts  and  C.  L.  Couch  were  in  Wash¬ 
ington  this  week,  ar  representatives  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  bituminous  committee.  They  reported  that 
they  could  obtain  no  definite  statement  from  the 
authorities  in  regard  to  the  coal  situation. 

The  Buffalo  fire  department  has  asked  fur  bids 
on  coal  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1918.  These  bids  must  be  in  by  Septem¬ 
ber  25.  The  amount  wanted  includes  1,301)  tons 
of  anthracite  and  3,200  of  bituminous.  The  sew¬ 
age  dejiartment,  bureau  of  streets,  department  of 
public  works,  asks  for  bids  on  1,000  tons  of 
l)ituminous  coal. 


Birmingham  Trade 

lliKMiNOH.v.M,  Ala.,  September  19. — (Special 
Correspondence.) — Contracts  are  absorbing  all  the 
coal  that  is  now  being  produced  in  this  district, 
and  there  is  virtually  no  free  coal  to  be  applied 
against  the  heavy  spot  business  that  is  being 
offered  in  the  local  market.  Consumers  \vho  have 
not  previously  covered  their  needs  by  contract 
are  in  a  bad  plight,  as  very  little  coal  is  moving 
to  any  other  class  of  customers.  In  the  first  place, 
operators,  on  account  of  the  frequent  and  long- 
drawn  out  interruptions  to  production  for  several 
weeks  past,  are  far  in  arrears  on  deliveries  against 
contracts  in  hand  and  must  apply  practically  their 
entire  output  on  such  orders.  AVhile  it  is  true 
that  labor  conditions  are  rapidly  becoming  normal 
and  production  correspondingly  increased,  there 
is  no  incentive  to  inaugurate  a  schedule  which 
will  produce  the  surplus  needed  until  assurance 
is  received  from  the  Government  that  prices  will 
be  fixed  which  will  guarantee  the  producer  a  fair 
margin  of  profit  for  his  product,  and  the  longer 
such  action  is  delayed  by  -\dministrator  Garfield 
the  more  acute  the  situation  will  grow.  Small 
indu.stries,  lighting  plants,  and  municipal  institu¬ 
tions  are  in  dire  need  of  coal,  efforts  of  the 
Birmingham  Board  of  Education  to  secure  any 
part  of  the  approximate  ID.OPn  tons  needed  for 
lieating  the  imblic  schools  and  buildings  of  the 
city  the  coming  winter  having  thus  far  failed. 
Government  officials  are  earnestly  pleading  for 
maximum  production  on  the  one  hand,  and  b> 
dilly-dallying  tactics  on  price  revision  on  the  other 
arc  furnishing  virtually  the  only  stumbling  block 
to  the  accomplishment  of  such  results. 

There  has  been  no  change  of  note  in  the  coke 
market  for  some  w'ceks,  the  production  having 
been  badly  crippled  and  no  new  business  has  been 
taken  on  by  local  companies,  though  inquiries 
have  been  plentiful.  The  Woodward  Iron  Com¬ 
pany  is  about  ready  to  light  its  sixty  new  A\  ilimte 
liy-product  ovens  which  have  been  in  course  ot 
construction  for  several  months. 


Birmingham  delc.gates  to  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Nation  Safety  Council  and  representatives 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  made  a  strong 
fight  for  the  next  meeting  of  that  organization 
and  cxi)ect  to  win  when  the  decision  is  rendered 
by  the  committee,  St.  Louis  and  Birmingham 
being  the  principal  contestants. 
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Baltimore  Trade 

Baltimore,  Md.,  September  20. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Tlie  entire  coal  trade  here  re¬ 
mains  in  more  or  less  chaotic  state  awaiting  defi¬ 
nite  Government  moves  to  straighten  out  the 
tangle  which  officialdom  has  created.  Washing¬ 
ton  is  being  deluged  with  facts  to  show  that  coal 
can  not  be  produced  at  many  mines  at  $2.00  and 
that  the  amount  of  production  wiped  out  by  in¬ 
sistence  on  such  a  course  would  cripple  industry. 
While  officials  talk  of  revision  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts,  of  economy  by  the  people  in  consumption 
even  to  the  point  of  eliminating  electric  signs 
and  keeping  homes  less  warm,  of  enforced  dis¬ 
tribution  at  Government  figures,  etc.,  the  coal 
trade  firmly  believes  that  had  the  situation  been 
left  to  the  natural  course  of  supply  aiid  demand 
that  prices  would  not  have  been  prohibitive  and 
that  there  would  have  been  enough  fuel  to  meet 
real  necessities. 

As  the  situation  stands  here  at  present,  there 
IS  no  two-dollar  straight  coal.  Some  is  selling 
at  a  mine  basis  of  $2,  it  is  true,  but  this  does  not 
go  to  tidewater  piers,  but  to  line  points,  from 
which  a  delivery  price  to  plants  is  set  in  order 
to  assure  a  fair  return  to  the  fuel  owner.  Even 
this  coal  and  contract  fuel  direct  is  far  short  of 
local  requirements.  Not  only  are  tidewater  piers 
almost  swept  clear  of  fuel,  but  all  available  stocks 
here  at  line  points  have  been  hard  hit.  Not  a  few 
plants  have  been  kept  going  the  past  week  by  a 
judicious  distribution  based  on  other  than  priority 
of  claim.  Unless  some  relief  comes  shortly 
serious  complications  will  arise.  Baltimore  city 
itself  has  announced  that  there  is  danger  of  the 
water  works  and  sewerage  pumping  plants  clos¬ 
ing  for  lack  of  coal,  as  the  city  can  get  no  de¬ 
liveries  from  a  half  hundred  dealers  appealed  to. 

Hard  coal  men  too  are  up  in  the  air,  although 
there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
probable  outcome.  After  a  conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington  with  Mr.  Garfield,  President  B.  M.  Watts, 
of  the  Baltimore  Retail  Coal  Exchange  returned 
under  the  belief  that  figures  he  had  presented  to 
show  the  small  margin  of  profit  allowed  here  by 
present  prices  would  assure  against  any  revision 
downward  of  retail  prices,  unless  wholesale 
prices  were  revised.  Nevertheless,  other  coal  men 
feel  rather  blue  over  prospects  of  a  citizens’  com¬ 
mission  fixing  profit  margins,  etc.,  saying  that 
individual  cases  are  so  different  as  to  make  such 
a  plan  unwise.  They  predict  that  any  material 
curtailment  of  present  prices  will  mean  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  a  number  of  local  yards.  At  present  the 
regulation  September  schedule  is  in  vogue. 

In  the  coal  offices  the  clerical  forces  are  busy 
working  on  Government  reports.  Estimates  of 
average  cost  of  coal  on  hand,  distribution  prices 
and  profits,  etc.,  are  making  many  puzzle.  “I’m 
writing  the  story  of  my  life  in  coal,”  was  the 
way  one  man  had  of  excusing  himself  as  too  busy 
to  be  seen. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  general 
feeling  of  depression  in  the  trade.  The  fuel 
men  are  all  hoping  that  the  government  will  find 
an  early  answer  to  the  puzzle  that  has  been  cre¬ 
ated,  bin  to  put  it  mildly,  are  doubting  such  an 
outcome,  unless  much  of  the  ground  advanced 
over  is  retraced  for  a  fresh  start  along  other 
lines. 

Some  Nezi’s  Notes 

Following  a  lengthy  conference  here  last  Sat¬ 
urday  of  B.  &  O.  traffic  officials  concerning  the 
increasingly  desperate  fuel  delivery  situation. 
Tidewater  Commissioner  Malone  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  confer  with  Mr;  Garfield.  That  the 
railroads  themselves  are  feeling  the  pinch  of 
need  of  fuel  is  evident. 

Many  reports  from  the  Somerset  operating 
district  to  offices  here  show  that  small  mines  are 
closing  because  they  can  not  produce  at  $2.  The 
small  jitney  operators  are  the  principal  sufferers 
at  present,  but  many  larger  operations  will  be  on 
dangerous  ground  as  contracts  at  good  figures 
begin  to  expire.  'I'lie  Somerset  County  Operators’ 
Association  has  sent  in  facts  to  show  that  it 
costs  them  between  $2.07  and  $3.00  to  produce. 

Mr.  Edward  Iliblinc,  who  represents  the 
(Jnemahoning  Coal  Company  here,  has  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Government  has  largely  in¬ 
creased  its  requisition  on  navy  standard  coal  of 
that  company  for  delivery  the  next  six  months. 
The  company  is  pushing  some  new  mine  open¬ 
ings  in  an  effort  to  meet  contract  obligations 
which  are  abridged  by  Government  priority  of 
claim.  Fifteen  new  mines  are  to  be  t)pencd  in 
the  Indian  Creek  Valley,  Fayette  County,  Pa., 
the  Mellons  of  Pittsburgh  being  the  principal 
forces  behind  the  plan,  according  to  advices  here. 

Heads  of  departments  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Company  are  insiiecting  the  various  niiuiug  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  concern  this  week. 


Facts  Which  Determine  Our  Export  Prospects 


The  Export  Situation 

The  -expcjrting  of  coal  is  further  complicated 
this  week  by  (lefinite  action  being  taken  as  re¬ 
gards  the  licensing  of  shipments  to  Canada,  it 
being  held  by  the  authorities  at  Washington  that 
in  view  of  the  dire  need  of  coal  in  the  Northwest, 
that  shipments  to  Canatia  through  the  lake  ports 
must  be  most  ratlically  restricted,  and  therefore 
that  a  very  tight  rein  will  be  held  in  the  future 
on  issuing  licenses. 

Moreover,  on  Tuesday  exjjort  officials  were  in 
council  in  Washington  on  the  subject  of  curtail¬ 
ing-  the  exportation  of  coal  to  South  America  as 
well  as  to  European  neutrals,  on  account  of  the 
threatened  shortage  in  this  country.  It  is  stated 
that  the  demands  of  the  United  States  and  her 
allies  will  be  greater  the  coming  winter  than  ever 
l)efore.  'I'he  shortages  in  the  allied  countries  are 
causing  great  concern  in  .Xmerica  just  now,  un-. 
official  reports  from  France  referring  on  Tues¬ 
day  to  fears  felt  by  hospital  authorities  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  possible  shortage  of  coal  for  the  winter. 
Moreover,  it  is  being  appreciated  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  that  the  tonnage  of  coal,  use  of  transports  and 
for  use  of  railways  in  France  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  will  amount  to  figures  not  heretofore 
appreciated. 

The  obtaining  of  licenses  for  bunker  coal  is 
most  difficult  these  days.  It  is  now  practically 
impossible  to  get  a  license  to  bunker  any  steamer 
that  does  not  promise  to  return  to  this  country. 
This  means  that  neutral  steamers  going  to  other 
countries  after  touching  at  first  destination  after 
leaving  an  American  j)ort,  cannot  obtain  bunker 
supplies. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  needs  of  some  of  the 
neutrals  for  coal  is  so  urgent,  that  they  may 
shortly  relinquish  the  use  of  some  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  this  tonnage  now  idle  in 
American  ports  in  return  for  coal.  It  is  known 
that  Holland,  Norway  and  Denmark  are  seriously 
short  of  coal  for  the  winter,  and  that  Sweden 
is  moreover,  also  suffering  from  lack  of  coal. 

Practically  the  entire  supply  of  coal  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  is  being  used  for  contract  purposes. 
It  is  impossible  today  to  .secure  spot  lots  of 
coal.  As  was  stated  last  week,  the  Government’s 
maximum  price  of  $2  per  net  ton  on  Pocahontas 
and  $2.15  per  net  ton  on  New  River  coals  at  the 
mines,  apply  also  on  bunker  coals  and  on  export 
shipments  on  transactions  entered  into  since  the 
date  of  the  President’s  proclamation.  A  ship 
that  enters  an  American  port  today  that  does 
not  have  a  bunker  contract,  is  therefore  placed 
in  a  most  embarrassing  situation,  as  the  supply 
of  spot  coal  held  for  such  purposes  has  ceased  to 
exi.st. 

To  Reduce  Canadian  Imports 

Continued  export  of  coal  to  Canada  in  large 
amounts  through  Great  Lakes  ports  at  the  expense 
of  the  northwe.stern  states  will  be  checked  imme¬ 
diately  by  the  fuel  administration,  according  to 
statement  made  last  Friday. 

Dr.  H.  .\.  Garfield,  the  fuel  administrator,  on 
that  day  reriuested  the  Exports  Administration 
Board  to  permit  no  more  coal  to  be  shipped  out 
of  the  eountry  exce])!  under  license  restrictions, 
and  asked  that  no  licenses  be  granted  unless 
they  are  approved  by  the  fuel  administration. 
Coal  heretofore,  along  with  other  American  prod¬ 
ucts,  has  gone  to  Canada  under  blanket  licenses 
issued  by  collectors  of  customs. 

“The  fuel  administration,”  said  Dr.  Garfield, 
“does  not  intend  to  cut  off  Canadian  exports,  but 
with  this  supervision  it  will  be  able  to  equalize 
the  distriljution  of  coal  and  see  that  the  northwest 
and  Canada  both  get  their  fair  shares.” 

Recent  Coal  Freight  Charters 

Str.  Mauinee,  Atlantic  port  to  Porto  Kico,  coal,  private 
terms.  “Sciit.” 

Hark . .  Atlantic  Kanj?e  to  Huenos  Aires,  coal,  ^2.'*. 

“Sept. -Oct.*’ 

Schr.  Kva  May.  Philadelphia  to  Macoris,  coal,  private 
terms. 

v^lr.  Binghamton  (,1.54*)  tons),  Atlantic  Range  to  Cnha, 
coal,  private  terms. 

Schr.  (lilbert  StanclilTe.  Xew  York  to  Mahone  Hay. 
coal,  $(). 

Foreign  Freight  Rates 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.’s  produce  exchange,  New 
N'ork,  report  as  of  September  17  ; 

All  exporters  of  coal  from  American  ports 
to  all  destinations  are  having  difficulty  in  secur¬ 
ing  licenses,  which  is  interfering  very  seriously 
with  the  export  coal  trade.  Since  our  last  re¬ 
port  we  chartered  a  few'  steamers  for  export 
coal,  but  none  of  these  fixtures  were  reported. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  on  coal  h\ 
■-teamer  as  follows; 


West  ('oast  of  Italy — Marseilles,  about  $100;  Spanish 
ports,  about  175s;  to  Atlantic,  about  185s;  to  Mediter¬ 
ranean  (Spanish  dues  for  account  of  cargo). 

Note. — Charters  for  Italy,  France  and  Spain  read:  “Lay 
days  to  commence  on  steamer's  arrival  at  or  off  port  oi 
discharge.** 

Montevideo,  about  J.a  Plata  or  Buenos  Aires, 

about  12.5s;  Rosario,  140s  to  150s;  Santos,  about  $34  net; 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  $29  to  $30  net;  to  a  good  port  in  Chile. 
$16  to  $17;  Havana,  $5.‘J.5  to  $5.50;  Cardenas  or  Sagua. 
about  $7;  Cienfuegos,  $7.50  to  $^;  Port  of  Spaim  Trinidad. 
$10  to  $10. .50;  St.  i.ucia,  $10  to  $10.50;  St.  Thomas,  $d 
to  $9.50;  Barbados,  $10  to  $10.50;  Kingston,  about  $7.7.5, 
(  uracao,  about  $9  and  port  charges;  Santiago,  $7.50  to 
$8;  (iuantanamo,  $7.50  to  $8;  Bermuda,  about  $7;  Veri 
Cruz,  $9  to  $10;  Tampico,  $9  to  $10. 

Export  Trade  and  Shipping  Briefs 

rile  British  Government  is  still  insisting  on  re¬ 
taining  ownership  of  the  1.02.5,0<M)  tons  of  shipping 
for  which  it  contracted  in  American  yards  before 
this  country  entered  the  war,  and  which  has  since 
lieen  taken  over,  temporarily  at  least,  by  the  shij)- 
Iiing  board  in  order  to  speed  up  construction.  The 
final  ownership  of  these  vessels,  which  compose 
part  of  a  fleet  of  2,000,000  tons  on  the  ways  under 
British  and  other  foreign  contracts,  is  now  the 
matter  of  diplomatic  negotiations.  In  carefully 
prepared  arguments  which  will  be  placed  before 
the  State  Department  and  shipping  board,  the 
representatives  of  Great  Britain  hold  that  requi¬ 
sition  would  not  be  equitable,  and,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  point  out  that  Great  Britain  has  lost  4,000.- 
000  tons  gross  by  submarines  since  the  war. 
.\llowing  for  gains  by  new  building  and  seizure 
of  German  ships,  the  net  loss  represented  was 
2,22r),000  tons,  it  is  held,  while  the  American 
merchant  marine,  exclusive  of  500,000  tons  of 
German  ships  taken  over,  has  gained  nearly 
1,125,000  tons. 


Monthly  Coal  Report 


The  following  statement  of  carloads  of  bitu- 
jninous  coal  that  originated  on  seventy-two 
railroads  and  of  beehive  coke  on  thirteen  roads 
in  August,  1917,  is  compiled  from  reports  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Geological  Survey,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  by  noon,  August  17,  1917: 
('omparative  Figures  Based  on  Reports  for  August,  1917. 


Number  of  working  days . 

('arloads  of  bituminous  coal  orig 
inating  mainly  in  the  following 
districts: 

Ontral  Pennsylvania,  Mary 
land  and .  New  River  and 
Pocahontas  fields  of  West 
Virginia  and  Virginia.. 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 

and  Michigan . . .  . ' 

Eastern  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia  (except  New  River 
and  Pocahontas  fields) . 
Alabama,  Tennessee  and 

Georgia  . 

Illinois,  Indiana  and  western 

Kentucky  . .  . 

Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  North 
Dakota  and  Washington. 

Seventy-two  roads.  .  .  . 

1  arloads  of  beehive  coke  (13 
roads)  . 


Aug.. 

1917 

27 

Julv, 

1917 

25 

Aug  . 
1911. 
07 

1 

17t).65S 

174,451 

184,74'I 

119,949 

111,129 

111,529 

178,722 

181,873 

172,655 

lG,4f.j 

16,662 

9,67  5 

146,631 

143,983 

109,014 

34,280 

32,270 

21,350 

30,475 

25,862 

25,64  1 

703,177 

686,320 

634.607 

74.479 

75. 73*1 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  shipments  of 
l)ituminous  coal  on  these  roads  in  August. 
1917,  compared  with  July  1917,  of  16,857  cars, 
or  2.5  per  cent;  and  an  increase,  compared 
with  August,  1916,  of  68,570  cars,  or  10.8  per 
cent.  There  were,  however,  twenty-seven 
vyorking  days  in  August.  1917,  and  but  twenty- 
five  in  July.  The  average  daily  loading  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1917,  was  5.1  per  cent  less  than  in  Julj . 
which  corresponds  with  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  weekly  reports  published  by  the 
Geological  Survey,  showing  during  August  a 
decreased  rate  of  production.  .-Mthough  the 
largest  decrease  in  average  daily  loading  was 
in  eastern  Kentucky  and  in  Illinois  and  In¬ 
diana,  owing  to  labor  strikes  in  these  districts, 
all  the  groups  shown  in  the  table  recorded 
decreases  in  the  average  daily  loading  except 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  western  states.  All 
groups  showed  increases  in  .Xugust.  1917,  over 
-August.  1916,  except  the  low-volatile  fields  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  West  \'irginia. 
Daily  and  weekly  reports  received  by  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  show  that  the  average  daily 
rate  was  at  its  maximum  in  the  first  week  of 
July,  descended  to  a  minimum  by  the  middle 
of  .August,  and  has  been  slowly  gaining  since 
that  time. 

,  The  shipments  of  beehive  coke  in  August. 
1917,  decreased  1.6  per  cent,  compared  with 
July,  1917,  and  3.2  per  cent  compared  with 
.August,  1916. 

Prepared  by  C.  F.  Lesher. 
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No  12] _ „the  black  diamond. 

The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 

s 


Columbus,  Ohio,  Sept.  20. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Despite  rumors  that  the  lake  pri- 
oritj'  order  was  to  have  been  modified  within  the 
past  week,  the  Hocking  situation  remains  much 
the  same.  All  but  a  small  per  cent  of  the  tonnage 
is  still  moving  to  the  docks,  with  production 
throughout  the  field  well  up  to  capacity.  In  the 
meantime  a  big  volume  of  steam  and  domestic 
orders  and  inquiries  have  been  receiving  little 
satisfaction.  The  answer  of  most  shippers  is 
that  they  have  no  free  coal  at  the  present  time 
and  in  the  face  of  continued  federal  privilege 
to  fill  lake  orders  and  of  the  policy  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  keep  cars  from  drifting  off-line,  no  prom¬ 
ises  can  be  made  until  the  navigation  season 
closes. 

Miscellaneous  demand,  though  very  urgent,  has 
been  kept  from  reaching  a  more  clamorous  stage 
by  assurance  from  federal  and  state  authorities 
that  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  coal.  In 
a  number  of  instances  the  Ohio  Coal  Commission 
has  exercised  its  authority  by  ordering  emergency 
shipments  to  manufacturers  and  public  service 
plants  which  were  threatened  with  shut-down 
from  lack  of  fuel.  Complaints  from  various 
sources  of  stocks  being  about  exhausted  are 
being  received  but  no  instance  has  been  reported 
if  where  a  plant  has  been  compelled  to  close  or 
a  community  has  altogether  lacked  coal.  Unless 
more  desperate  conditions  develop  in  Ohio,  ship¬ 
pers  do  not  look  for  any  radical  interference  with 
the  lake  movement. 

Belief  that  Ohio  mine  prices  will  not  stand  as 
fixed  in  August  by  order  of  the  President  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow.  Word  has  been  received  from 
Washington  within  the  past  few  days  that  some 
readjustments  may  be  expected  when  Examiner 
Gardner  and  his  assistants  complete  their  investi¬ 
gations.  The  Southern  Ohio  Operators  Associa¬ 
tion  are  confident  that  the  schedules  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Hocking  and  Pomeroy  operators  will 
convince  the  Government  that  the  prices  are 
too  low  for  profitable  mining.  The  Jackson  and 
some  of  the  other  smaller  Ohio  fields  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  out  a  still  stronger  case.  These 
facts  serve  as  a  check  upon  shippers  in  commer¬ 
cial  contracting  for  the  free  coal  they  will  have 
after  the  first  of  December. 

Car  supply  on  all  lines  serving  as  outlet  for 
Southern  Ohio  keep  up  to  from  80  to  100  per 
cent  of  requirements.  During  the  week  there  has 
been  some  increased  weakness  of  motive  power  in 
taking  care  of  loads. 


F.  0.  B. 

F.  0.  B. 

Hocking  (thick-vein) — 

Columbus 

Mines 

Prepared  sizes . 

$2.25 

Mine  run  . 

.  2.80 

2.00 

Screenings  . 

.  2.55 

1.75 

Hocking  (thin-vein)  — 

Prepared  sizes . 

.  3.40 

2.60 

Mine  run  . 

2.35 

Screenings  . 

.  2.90 

2.10 

Pomeroy — 

Prepared  sizes  .  .  . . 

.  3.40 

2.60 

Mine  run  . 

.  3.15 

3.15 

Screenings  . 

.  2.90 

2.90 

West  tlirginia  Splint — 

Prepared  sizes  . . .  . 

.  3.45 

2.25 

Mine  run  . 

.  3.20 

2.00 

Screenings  . 

.  2.95 

1.75 

Pocahontas — 

Prepared  sizes  .  . .  . 

.  3.70 

2.25 

Mine  run  . 

.  3.45 

2.00 

Screenings  . 

.  3.20 

1.75 

Coal  weather  has 

been  playing  into  the 

hands 

of  the  Columbus  retail  trade  by  permitting  deal¬ 
ers  to  unload  some  of  their  high-priced  coal,  when 
emergency  demanded,  at  figures  that  allowed  of 
a  profit.  This  will  help  save  the  trade  from  loss, 
as  it  appears  to  be  foreshadowed  that  in  the  fixing 


of  retail  prices  no  concessions  will  be  made  in 
the  case  of  stocks  bought  early  in  the  season 
when  mine  prices  were  double  those  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Hocking  Lump  is  now  selling  for  $5.25, 
West  Virginia  Splint  at  $6.25,  and  Pocahontas  at 
$7.00.  Stocks  on  all  West  Virginia  coals  are  low. 

Columbus  News  Notes 

H.  J.  Heywood  of  the  W.  A.  Gosline  Company, 
Toledo,  spent  two  days  in  Columbus  during  the 
past  week. 

W.  D.  McKinnie,  commissioner  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange,  and  B.  F.  Nigh,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  M.-O.-I.  Association,  were  speakers 
at  the  coal  shippers’  weekly  luncheon  on  Friday 
last. 

The  Columbus  city  purchasing  department  has 
arranged  for  October  coal  supply  at  $2.25,  freight 
cost  at  eighty  cents,  which  will  give  the  city  its 
coal  at  $3.05  per  ton,  as  against  $4.60,  which  it  has 
been  paying  for  several  months  past.  The  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  month  is  about  3,500  tons. 

The  work  of  checking  costs  of  distribution  of 
coal  between  mine  and  consumer  began  here  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week.  William  J.  Hoover,  fed¬ 
eral  accountant,  sent  here  for  that  purpose,  is 
being  assisted  by  a  corps  of  state  accountants. 
The  books  of  a  number  of  Columbus  dealers  are 
to  be  examined.  It  is  probable  that  a  tentative 
retail  price  will  be  fixed  before  the  investigation 
is  completed  as  the  final  adjustment  may  be  de¬ 
layed  for  some  time. 

Charles  Tedrow,  land  manager  of  the  New 
York  Coal  Company,  was  in  Delaware  county  last 
week  buying  ponies  for  shipment  to  the  company’s 
mines  in  the  Hocking  Valley,  Eastern  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  Since  the  present  great  activity 
in  mining,  set  in  demand  for  good-sized  ponies 
has  created  a  scarcity  and  prices  are  now  high. 
Formerly  breeders  found  but  little  demand  for 
any  but  the  smaller  animals,  sold  for  pleasure  pur¬ 
poses,  but  conditions  are  now  reversed. 

Delegates  representing  the  Jackson  County  Coal 
Operators  Association  appeared  before  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Garfield,  Sept.  15,  to  protest  on  the 
mine  prices  fixed  for  the  Jackson  field.  The  dif¬ 
ferential  of  only  ten  cents  a  ton  over  the  Hock¬ 
ing  field,  they  claim,  is  not  enough,  as  the  cost 
of  producing  establishes  a  differential  of  $1  a  ton 
in  the  open  markets.  Jackson  coal  is  well  worked 
out,  and  only  the  fact  that  the  product  is  of  a 
supreme  quality  and  commands  a  higher  price 
than  Hocking  has  permitted  of  profitable  mining 
in  the  past. 

Complaint  was  made  last  week  to  the  Federal 
authorities  through  the  Ohio  Defence  Council  that 
R.  K.  Maher,  a  Cleveland  operator,  had  been  re¬ 
fused  service  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway 
on  the  shipment  of  emergency  coal.  The  haul  was 
from  the  mines  at  Flushing,  Ohio,  to  several 
northern  Ohio  power  plants.  The  railway  pleaded 
the  federal  priority  lake  coal  shipment  order  as 
its  reason  for  repeal.  Commissioner  Roan  stated 
that  this  was  one  of  a  number  of  cases  of  the  same 
nature  against  various  railroads. 

That  Ohio  led  all  other  states  in  the  per  cent 
of  coal  production  increase  in  1916,  running  the 
state’s  output  up  to  58,000  tons,  a  gain  of  nearly 
55  per  cent,  as  just  announced  by  the  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  is  gratifying  to  Ohio  coal  in¬ 
terests  here.  It  seems  to  dispel  any  impression 
that  the  state’s  coal  industry  is  on  the  decline. 
An  idea  that  has  prevailed  to  some  extent,  be¬ 
cause  of  prominence  gained  during  recent  year 
by  newer  coal-producing  states.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Ohio  state  mining  report,  which  goes 
more  fully  into  detail,  will  show  that  the  Hock¬ 


ing  Valley  field  will  be  first  or  second  in  the  per 
cent  of  gain  for  Ohio. 

Word  brought  back  from  Washington  by  At¬ 
torney-General  McGhee,  who  made  a  trip  to  the 
capital  in  the  interest  of  the  Ohio  domestic  and 
steam  consumers,  is  that  a  fuel  administrator  for 
the  state  is  soon  to  be  appointed.  He  will  have 
a  representative  in  every  town  of  over  2,500  in¬ 
habitants  and  also  one  in  every  county.  The 
administrator  will  thus  be  kept  posted  on  fuel 
conditions  in  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest 
communities.  Prompt  reports  will  be  made  on 
all  violations  of  the  law.  The  name  of  the  new 
official,  who  will  be  clothed  with  the  powers  of  a 
dictator,  it  is  understood,  has  been  recommended 
to  the  governor,  and  announcement  will  likely  be 
made  within  a  few  days. 

A  considerable  amount  of  slack  not  fit  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  Northwest  is  stored  at  Ohio  lake 
ports,  according  to  James  P.  Dugan,  chief  in¬ 
spector  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission.  This 
fuel  will  be  fed  out  to  meet  emergency  with 
such  Northern  Ohio  plants  as  can  make  use  of  it. 

George  H.  Barker,  vice-president  of  the  May¬ 
nard  Coal  Co.,  and  a  director  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Coal  Operators,  has  been  requested 
by  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  to  assist  in  gath¬ 
ering  statistics  on  the  cost  of  mine  operation.  It 
is  desired  that  the  report  submitted  by  producers 
comprising  the  Southern  Coal  Operators  Asso¬ 
ciation  be  compiled  into  one  statement  and  sent 
in  this  form  to  Washington.  This  plan  pursued 
by  all  districts  will  give  the  administrator  about 
100  tabulations  to  go  over,  instead  of  6,000  if  the 
schedules  of  each  individual  mine  or  company 
had  to  be  passed  upon. 


A  report  from  San  Francisco  reads:  “A  $20,- 
000,000  corporation  to  operate  ships  between 
San  Francisco  and  the  Orient  has  been  formed 
bj'  seven  Japanese  who  have  amassed  fortunes 
in  the  shipping  boom  in  the  Far  East,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Teiji  Ishida,  president  of  the  concern, 
v/ho  was  in  San  Francisco  on  September  7th, 
to  establish  an  American  office.  It  is  planned 
to  make  Manila  a  port  of  call  to  relieve  the 
shipping  conditions  there.  One  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  concern  is  Chozo  Ito,  who  five 
years  ago  was  a  mechanic  in  a  Tokio  ship- 
i3uilding  yard,  and  is  now  considered  the  rich¬ 
est  man  in  Japan.” 


THE  PEACOCK  COAL  CO. 

Sole  operators  of 

Genuine  Peacock  Pomeroy  Coal 

*  Capacity,  3,000  tons  daily 
Huntington  Bank  Building  Columbus,  Ohio 


The  Gibson -Spence  Coal  Co. 

Producers  and  Shippers 
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“Valley”  Cambridge  “Pine  Mountain”' Kentucky 

Anthracite — Ptcahontas — Smithing 

Cols  Savings  &  Trust  Building  -  ColumbuSy  Ohio 
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Shall  There  be  Further  Control  of  Prices? 


\\  AS m. NOTON,  IX  C.,  September  IX— A 
relerendum  to  ascertain  ljusiness  opinion 
on  ])rice  control  is  being  sent  forth  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  which  carries  a  committee  recom¬ 
mendation  tliat  the  National  Chamber 
favor  additional  legislation  to  create 
autliority  to  control  |)riccs  during  the 
war.  Business  organizations  throughout 
the  United  States  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote  for  or  against  such  a 
recommendation  and  forty-five  days  will 
be  given  to  them  to  discuss  the  subject. 

Tlie  question  is  raised  at  a  particularly 
interesting  time  in  view  of  the  number 
of  imi)ortant  questions  about  prices 
which  have  recently  developed.  The 
referendum  it  is  said  will  show  exactly 
where  the  principal  organizations  of  the 
country  stand  on  the  subject. 

.-\fter  going  very  thoroughly  into  this 
subject  tbe  National  Chamber  Price 
Control  Committee  has  recommended 
that  authority  to  control  prices  should 
extend  to  all  articles  which  have  im¬ 
portance  in  basic  industries  as  well  as 
in  war,  and  which  enter  into  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  every-day  life;  that  authority 
to  control  prices  should  extend  to  the 
])rices  the  public  pays  as  well  as  those 
paid  l)y  the  government;  that  authority 
to  control  prices  should  Ire  administered 
by  a  small  executive  board  appointed  by 
the  President. 

.Mso  that  an  agency  working  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  l)oard  controlling  prices 
should  have  authority  to  distribute  avail¬ 
able  supplies  to  those  purchasers  whose 
needs  are  most  directly  related  to  the 
pulilic  welfare;  and  that  each  leading 
industry  and  trade  should  create  a  repre¬ 
sentative  committee  to  represent  it  in 
conference  and  to  advise  with  agencies 
that  control  prices  and  distribution. 

The  National  Chamber  has  already 
gone  on  record  through  a  referendum 
vote  of  its  members  committing  it  to  the 
principle  that  there  should  not  be  a 
profit  interest  in  war.  This  principle 
has  lieen  reiterated  -several- times  I)y  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  since  the 
United  States  declared  a  state  of  war. 

The  committee  points  out  that  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  business  enterprise,  stable  prices 
are  es.semial.  Every  seller  of  products 
is  a  purchaser  of  materials.  No  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  satisfactorily  conducted  if 
it  cannot  ascertain  its  own  costs  and 
prices  in  advance.  When  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  certainty  about  the  future 
course  of  costs  for  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  committee 
in  its  report,  that  every  business  faces 
unknown  elements  as  soon  as  it  endeav¬ 
ors  to  determine  its  scale  of  operation, 
the  goods  it  will  make,  and  the  prices 
it  should  ask  for  its  product. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  committee  that 
control  of  prices  charged  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  whether  exercised  under  authority 
of  law  or  through  voluntary  arran.ge- 
ment  with  the  sellers,  leaves  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  private  buyers,  who  have  to  meet 
their  requirements  out  of  a  diminished 


supply,  worse  than  before  the  prices  to 
the  government  were  dealt  with.  This 
is  the  case,  too,  it  is  further  ])ointed  out, 
whether  the  position  of  industries  buy¬ 
ing  for  further  manufacture  is  consid¬ 
ered  or  the  situation  of  ultimate  pur¬ 
chasers  among  the  public. 

With  respect  to  foods,  feeds,  and  fuel 
tliis  inecpiity  is  recognized  in  legislation 
wliich  has  just  been  enacted.  The  so- 
called  Food  Control  Act  contemplates  a 
.system  of  licensing  of  manufacturers  and 
handlers  of  food  products  and  the  other 
articles  affected,  with  the  profits  of 
licensees  limited  by  the  government  to 
a  reasonable  figure.  Some  commodities 
— such  as  wheat,  flour,  meal,  beans,  ainl 
potatoes — the  government  may  buy  in 
(luantities  and  sell  at  reasonable  prices, 
as  a  means  of  influencing  the  general 
market.  In  order  that  the  President 
may  make  measures  of  this  kind  effec¬ 
tive,  he  may,  if  necessary,  take  over  and 
oi)eratc  the  facilities  for  producing  such 
foods  or  meats,  or  the  mines  from 
which  coal  is  obtained. 


Guaranteeing  a  Customer’s 
Account 

Every  day,  almost,  business  men  of  all 
degrees  are  asking  customers  to  give 
security  that  bills  will  be  paid,  or  con¬ 
tracts  will  be  kept,  but  when  that  se¬ 
curity  is  offered  I  find  about  90  per 
cent  of  those  to  whom  it  is  given  do  not 
know  how  to  take  it  so  it  will  be  binding. 

Only  the  other  day  I  heard  half  of  a 
telephone  conversation  which  shows  the 
typical  ignorance  which  prevails  among 
all  classes  of  business  men  on  this  point. 

A  jobber  was  talking  with  a  retailer 
whose  credit  was  evidently  not  of  the 
best. 

“You  get  somebody  to  guarantee  your 
account  and  I  will  sell  you  more  goods,” 
said  the  jobber.  Evidently  the  retailer 
suggested  somebody  who  was  acceptable 
to  the  jobber,  who  said,  “He’s  all  right. 
You  get  him  to  call  me  up  and  guar¬ 
antee  your  account  up  to  $3-50  and  it 
will  he  all  right.” 

In  about  ten  minutes  this  guarantor, 
whoever  he  was,  called  the  jobber  and 
evidently  asked  what  was  wanted.  The 

jobber  said,  “I  told - if  you 

would  guarantee  his  account  up  to  $350 
we  would  sell  him  goods.”  The  guaran¬ 
tor  evidently  agreed,  for  the  jobber  said, 
“All  right,”  and  hung  up. 

That  guarantee  wasn’t  worth  the 
breath  that  it  took  to  utter  it.  The  job¬ 
ber  had  nothing  more  after  it  was  given 
than  he  had  before.  If  his  customer 
fails  to  pay  and  he  goes  against  the 
guarantor,  the  latter’s  lawyer  will  prob¬ 
ably  raise  the  point  that  a  guarantee  to 
pay  another’s  debt  must  be  in  loriting  or 
it  docs  not  bind  the  guarantor.  There¬ 
upon  the  court  will  dismiss  the  case. 

This  is  the  law  practically  in  all  states. 
Not  long  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Appeal 
Court  decided  a  very  interesting  case 


along  this  line.  A  corporation  con¬ 
tracted  with  a  builder  to  put  up  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  building.  The  builder  in  turn 
contracted  with  a  material  map  to  sup¬ 
ply  material.  Just  about  that  time  the 
treasurer  of  the  corporation  called  up 
the  material  man  ami  said,  “If  there  is 
anything  new  in  the  way  of  tools  and 
machinery  that  he  (the  builder)  needs 
to  complete  the  job,  don’t  hold  him  up; 
give  it  ))romptly  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  paid.” 

The  material  man  went  ahead  on  the 
strength  of  this  promise  and  supplied 
the  builder  with  stuff  that  he  could  not 
have  Ixnight  on  his  own  credit.  The 
builder  failed  to  pay,  and  the  material 
man  sued  the  corporation  whose  treas¬ 
urer  had  made  the  promise.  The  court 
said  it  was  not  liable  and  need  not  pay. 
This  is  from  the  decision: 

“Where  one  undertakes  to  enforce  a 
verbal  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt 
or  default  of  another  if  the  original 
debt  remains  it  is  necessary  to  show  that 
his  case  is  of  a  character  that  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  exceptional.  While  no  rule  can 
be  easily  expressed  by  which  to  deter¬ 
mine  in  all  cases  whether  a  promise  to 
be  responsible  for  the  debt  or  liability 
of  another  is  or  is  not  within  the  statute 
it  is  a  general  rule  that  when  the  leading 
object  of  the  promise  is  to  become  guar¬ 
antor  or  surety  for  a  debt  for  which  a 
third  party  is  and  continues  to  be  pri¬ 
marily  liable,  the  agreement  whether 
made  before  or  after  or  at  the  time  of 
the  promise  of  the  principal,  is  within 
the  statute  and  is  of  no  effect  unless  in 
writing.” 

The  statute  referred  to  above  is  what 
in  all  states  is  called  the  “Statute  of 
Frauds.”  It  lays  down  the  rule  that 
certain  kinds  of  contracts- — among  them 
the  promise  to  pay  another’s  debt — must 
’  e  in  writing. 

Where  somebody  is  proposing  to  guar¬ 
antee  somebody  else’s  account,  and  the 
situation  is  such  that  you  don’t  feel  you 
can  get  anything  from  him  in  writing, 
you  can  protect  yourself  by  saying  some¬ 
thing  like  this  to  him,  “We  will  fix  the 
transaction  in.  another  way;  you  need 
not  guarantee  his  account ;  we’ll  sell 
the  goods  to  you  and  consider  you  the 


customer,”  If  the  guarantor  will  agree 
to  this  you  have  him,  for  he  would  then 
not  be  guaranteeing  another’s  debt ;  the 
debt  would  be  his  own,  and  the  promise 
to  pay  one’s  own  debt  need  not  be  in 
writing. 

Just  a  word  about  another  case  re¬ 
cently  decided  which  is  also  precisely  in 
point.  A  young  man  with  no  particular 
financial  standing  owned  an  automobile 
and  had  to  have  some  repairs  made  to 
it.  The  machinist  went  to  the  young 
man’s  father,  who  agreed  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  payment  of  the  bills,  or 
to  see  that  the  bills  were  paid — there 
was  confusion  about  his  precise  lan¬ 
guage — whereupon  the  repairs  were 
made.  The  son  laid  down  and  didn’t 
pay,  and  the  father,  when  sued,  raised 
the  defense.  “My  agreement  was  to  pay 
the  debt  of  another  person,  and  was 
not  in  writing.”  The  court  said  this 
defense  was  good;  he  need  not  pay,  and 
the  case  books  are  full  of  other  such 
cases. 

(Copyright,  September,  igiy,  by  Elton  J. 

Buckley.) 


Coal  Mine  Fatalities 

Compiled  by  Albert  H.  Fay. 

The  reports  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  received  from  the  state  mine  in¬ 
spectors  of  all  states,  except  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Kentucky,  show  that  139  men 
were  killed  in  and  about  the  coal  mines 
of  the  states  reporting  during  June,  1917, 
as  compared  with  73  in  the  same  states 
during  June,  1916. 

On  June  2  an  explosion  at  Rend  No. 
2  mine,  Herrin,  Ill.,  resulted  in  the 
death  of  9  men. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1917, 
1,177  men  were  killed  by  coal-mine  acci¬ 
dents  in  the  United  States.  This  figure 
does  not  include  fatalities  in  Kentucky 
and  Georgia  during  the  period  stated, 
nor  those  in  Pennsylvania  during  June, 
for  which  no  reports  have  been  reqeived. 
During  the  corresponding  months  of 
1916,  after  eliminating  the  same  three 
states  for  purposes  of  comparison,  there 
were  960  fatalities,  the  1917  figures  thus 
showing  an  increase  of  217  fatalities 
from  the  record  of  the  previous  year. 
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The  Real  Complaint  of  the  Coal  Operators 


To  President  Wilson,  Dr.  Garfield  and  the  Public: — 

You  have  heard  some  impatient  words  from  coal 
men.  You  will  hear  more.  What  is  behind  it  all? 

This  is  not  mere  petulance.  It  reflects,  in  no  sense, 
disappointment  over  money.  There  is  no  disloyalty  in 
it.  There  is  no  disposition  to  adopt  a  hold-back  policy. 

It  is,  instead,  the  outcry  of  a  good  and  faithful 
workman  against  an  unskillful  job,  attempted  to  be 
passed  off  as  something  superior. 

These  coal  operators  know  what  is  the  mdtter  in 
the  coal  market.  They  think  they  know  how  to  set 
things  right.  They  even  think  the  job  was  being  done 
exceedingly  well  up  to  the  minute  when  they  were  put 
aside. 

Perhaps  an  incident  will  give  you  the  coal  man’s 
point  of  view.  Walter  S.  Bogle  is  a  veteran  in  the 
trade.  He  has  said  for  years  that  the  nation  has  not 
treated  the  coal  trade  fairly.  Yet,  he  arose  in  an  open 
meeting  one  night  to  declare  with  infinite  pride: 

“We  coal  men  have  never  made  any  money.  We 
never  even  have  been  able  to  protect  what  money  we 
had  invested  in  coal.  But  the  population  has  been 


doubled,  trebled  and  quadrupled.  The  miners  have 
gone  on  strikes  for  periods  of  a  month,  two  months  and 
even  six  months.  The  railroads  have  failed  when  the 
weather  was  the  coldest.  Through  all  this,  there  has 
never  been  a  fuel  famine.  We  coal  men  have  served 
the  country  well.  We  have  kept  the  faith  imposed  in 
us,  in  the  time  of  our  greatest  adversity.  And  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce  has  grown  to  a  commanding  position  in 
the  world  because  it  has  had  the  cheapest  coal  on 
earth.” 

This  expresses  adequately  the  pride  of  the  coal 
man  in  his  record.  Today  that  record  is  in  danger. 
For  the  first  time,  the  nation  is  likely  to  suffer  for  coal. 
And  this  is  likely  because  the  coal  men  are  being  pushed 
aside.  Those  who  have  served  the  nation  so  faithfully 
are  discredited  and  distrusted. 

If,  under  the  circumstances,  coal  men  speak  with 
impatience,  can  you  blame  them?  What  would  you 
do,  if  you  knew  what  to  do;  if  you  wanted  to  do  it;  if 
you  were  brushed  aside  while  the  wrong  thing  was  be¬ 
ing  done  in  your  name;  and  if  you  were  still  held 
responsible  for  the  consequences?  Would  you  keep 
still?  Or,  would  you,  too,  speak  out? 


How  Can  a  Retailer  Get  Coal  This  Year 

He  Should  Have  the  Cash  to  Pay  for  It  and  Then  He 
Should  Hire  Someone  to  Help  Him  Buy  the  Coal  He  Needs 


A  matter  of  money — cash — is  coming  up 
shortly  in  the  coal  trade  which  will  influ¬ 
ence  the  retail  dealer  vitally.  It  is  one  to 
which  he  must  give  most  careful  attention 
now  or  he  will  be  out  of  business  soon.  Be¬ 
cause  your  business  life  depends  upon  the 
outcome,  we  advise  you  to  read  this  article. 
That  matter  is : 

The  retailer  has  been  buying  most  of  the 
spot  or  free  coal.  This  is  the  product  of 
the  mines  upon  which  the  President’s  price 
has  been  fixed. 

The  President’s  price,  as  has  been  told 
before,  leaves  the  operator  without  any 
profit  at  all  on  this  spot  coal  or  leaves  him 
facing  an  assured  loss. 

On  that  spot  coal  at  those  low  prices,  the 
operator  cannot  afford  to  take  any  chance 
of  losing  any  more  money  by  selling  that 
coal  to  those  whose  credit  is  doubtful. 

There  is  sure  to  be  plenty  of  demand 
coming  from  people  who  have  good  credit 
or  ready  cash  to  take  up  far  more  spot 
coal  than  will  be  available  this  year.  The 
operator,  therefore,  will  be  placed  in  a  po¬ 
sition  where  he  will  not  have  to  campaign 
for  orders.  Rather  he  must  select  those 
to  whom  he  will  sell. 

His  first  preference  will  be  to  sell  to 
those  who  offer  spot  cash. 

His  second  preference  will  be  to  those 
whose  credit  is  unmistakably  good. 

He  will  by  that  time  have  sold  all  of  the 
coal  that  he  has  available.  There  will  be 
none  left  for  the  man  who  is  poor  pay. 


Therefore,  if  the  retailer  wants  to  get  coal 
this  year  he  wants  to  be  ready  to  pay  for  it 
promptly.  The  question  is :  “How  can 
this  be  done?”  To  answer  that  question  for 
the  retailers  is  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

Before  we  can  make  the  suggestion  that 
is  in  mind,  a  point  or  two  will  have  to  be 
cleared  Up.  A  short  time  ago.  Dr.  Garfield 
said  that  he  was  going  to  take  care,  of  the 
people  by  creating  a  coal  pile.  He  intends 
to  do  this  by  requisitioning  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  the  output  of  the  mines  which 
must  be  held  subject  to  his  order. 

He  didn’t  say  what  this  percentage  was 
to  be. 

He  didn’t  say  hozv  the  coal  thus  requisi¬ 
tioned  zvas  going  to  be  disposed  of  or  de¬ 
livered. 

In  fact,  he  went  into  no  details.  His 
proclamation,  however,  has  been  interpreted 
unofficially  by  those  who  are  in  touch  with 
him  about  as  follows : 

.Administrator  Garfield  is  not  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  all  the  householders  of 
the  nation.  He  thinks  that  a  man  who  is 
working  on  a  good  salary  or  has  a  good  in¬ 
come  can  take  care  of  himself.  So  he  is 
not  worrying  over  the  whole  of  the  retail 
trade. 

He  is  concerned  strictly  over  the  safety 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  and  for  the 
safety  of  those  who  by  age  or  infirmity  are 
not  able  to  earn  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
who,  therefore,  are  not  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Dr.  Garfield’s  coal  pile  is  going 


to  be  collected  to  take  care  of  these  people 
who,  he  considers,  in  a  sense,  to  be  the 
wards  of  the  nation. 

Retail  Problem  Unsolved 

If  this  interpretation  is  correct,  the  re¬ 
tailer  cannot  rely  upon  getting  coal  regard¬ 
less  of  his  credit  standing  and  regardless 
of  the  character  of  his  trade. 

He  is  not  even  assured  that  the  requisi¬ 
tioned  coal  will  be  handled  through  him.  It 
may  be  on  the  contrary,  sent  to  a  central 
point  in  a  certain  community  and  distrib¬ 
uted  from  that  point  through  the  local  coal 
administrators  to  those  who  constitute  “the 
worthy  poor”  of  the  community. 

Therefore,  when  Dr.  Garfield  requisitions 
his  coal  pile  it  doesn’t  of  necessity  mean 
that  the  retailers  are  going  to  be  protected 
at  all.  It  will  not  mean  that  their  custom¬ 
ers  are  going  to  be  protected.  It  may  mean 
the  reverse. 

In  a  sense,  the  dealers  are  thrown  on  their 
own  resources  in  a  larger  sense  than  ever 
before.  They  are  thus  compelled  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  under  more  trying  condi¬ 
tions  than  they  have  ever  faced. 

The  Cash  Question  Again 

Then  comes  the  question  : 

How  are  you  retailers  going  to  get  coal 
if  you  have  no  cash;  if  your  credit  isn’t 
good;  if  part  of  your  customers  are  being 
supplied  through  the  fuel  administrator’s 
coal  pile ;  and  if  you  are  in  competition,  on 
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tile  other  side,  with  the  factories  and  the 
others  who  can  pay  sjiot  cash  for  the  sj)or 
coal  ? 

The  only  possible  answer  to  that  question 
is : 

You  must  get  the  money  some  how  and 
have  it  ready  to  pay  for  what  you  buy  on 
“sight  draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading”  or 
“on  sight  draft  attached  to  waybill.” 

This  means  that  you  retailers  are  facing 
a  very  serious  problem  this  year.  There 
isn’t  going  to  be  enough  coal  to  go  around. 
Thus  there  is  going  to  be  a  continuous  strug¬ 
gle  between  different  classes  of  users  as  to 
who  shall  get  the  coal.  If  you  get  your 
share,  you  must  fight  for  it. 

Some  of  you  retail  dealers  are  located  in 
small  towns  where  you  come  in  contact  with 
neither  the  politics  of  the  politicians  nor 
the  politics  of  the  railroads  and  hence  of  the 
coal  business.  You  are  so  isolated,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  you  cannot  protect  your¬ 
selves  very  well  in  the  tremendous  struggle 
that  is  now  coming  to  involve  the  matter  of 
getting  supplies  of  coal.  Thus  while  you 
are  staying  at  home  writing  letters  to  your 
source  of  supply,  and  while  you  are  waiting 
for  an  answer  to  your  letters,  the  other  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  in  the  big  central  markets  buying 
coal  for  cash ;  trying  to  bribe  sales  agents 
and  other  officers  of  producing  companies 
to  give  their  orders  preference ;  trying  to 
bribe  traffic  officials  to  put  their  shipments 
ahead  of  others ;  or,  trying,  by  appealing  to 
the  priority  board,  to  get  their  coal  moved 
ahead  of  yours. 

Under  those  circumstances  the  chances 
are  about  a  thousand  to  one  against  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  you  will  get  any  coal  at  all. 

The  Competitor’s  Advantage 

In  the  second  place,  these  other  coal  buv- 
ers  who  are  competing  with  you,  have  plenty 
of  money  in  the  bank.  They  can  sign  a 
check  to  pay  for  coal  the  instant  the  coal 
operator  gives  them  the  car  numbers  show¬ 
ing  that  the  coal  is  in  transit. 

You  cannot  do  that,  first,  because  you  are 
not  in  touch  with  the  operator  and,  second, 
because  under  the  present  circumstances  you 
haven’t  the  money  in  the  bank ;  you  cannot 
sign  a  check. 

•At  the  same  time,  you  are  in  the  coal 
business  and  want  to  stay  there.  You  have 
a  .  certain  number  of  customers  dependent 
upon  you  for  coal.  You  are  in  honor  bound 
to  protect  them.  How,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  are  you  going  to  stay  in  business 
and  protect  the  people  who  are  relying  upon 
von  for  coal  ? 

Raising  the  Money 

I'irst,  the  obligation,  as  we  see  it,  is  for 
you  to  get  the  money  to  pay  cash  for  the 
coal.  You  want  to  have  it  on  hand  so  that 
you  can  either  send  a  check  with  the  order 
or  honor  the  draft  made  upon  you  by  the 
producing  company.  Cash  this  year  is  the 
prime  essential.  Cash  is  the  one  thing  that 
will  get  you  the  coal  if  anything  can. 

Our  recommendation  to  you  is  that  you 
take  this  article  to  your  local  banker  and 
ask  him  to  read  it. 

I  laving  done  so,  we  advise  you  to  say  to 
him  that  it  is  to  his  interest  as  well  as  yours, 
to  .see  that  the  people  of  that  community  are 
kept  supplied  with  coal  this  year. 

Having  done  that,  ask  him  to  place  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  money  to  your  credit  to  cover 
the  purchases  of  coal  which  you  will  actually 
need  to  take  care  of  the  people  in  your  com¬ 
munity. 

■Ask  him  to  supervise  with  you.  both  the 


placing  of  orders  with  the  wholesalers  and 
the  acceptance  of  orders  from  the  house¬ 
holders. 

In  other  words,  in  a  sense,  go  into  part¬ 
nership  with  your  local  banker  in  order 
that  you  may  get  the  money  to  j^ay  cash 
for  your  coal  this  year.  If  nothing  of  this 
.sort  is  done,  we  fear,  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  before  mentioned,  that  the  other 
peo])le  who  have  the  cash  will  walk  away 
with  the  coal,  leaving  your  community  un- 
supi)lied. 

A  Coal  Buyer  Needed 

But  having  the  money  will  not  insure  you 
coal.  You  need  to  have  a  j)ersonal  rep- 
re.sentative  looking  out  for  your  interests. 
We  say  to  you  that  the  pressure  on  the  oper¬ 
ators  for  coal  is  greater  this  year  than  it 
has  ever  been. 

The  people  who  want  coal  stoj)  at  nothing 
short  of  attempts  at  bribery  of  the  highest 
officials  in  the  coal-])roducing  company  to 
get  preference  in  coal  shipments. 

Please  understand  that  zoe  do  not  say  that 
the  coal  operators  have  taken  a  bribe,  or 
that  any  general  sales  agent  has  done  any 
such  thing.  IV e  merely  say  that  they  are 
being  offered  them  every  day. 

In  addition,  every  possible  personal  in¬ 
fluence  is  being  brought  to  bear  upon  these 
operators  to  get  them  to  prefer  their  per¬ 
sonal  friends  to  the  general  run  of  buyers. 


In  a  word,  the  users  of  coal  are  not  stop 
ping  short  of  anything  in  their  attempts  to 
persuade  the  operators  to  consent  to  some¬ 
thing  less  than  a  fair  distributio7i  of  coal. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  every  operat 
ing  office  where  we  have  heard  stories  ot 
this  kind,  the  heads  of  the  company  have 
simply  laughed  at  these  .suggestions  made 
by  coal  buyers.  The  operators,  so  far  as 
we  know,  are  trying  to  make  a  jierfectly  fair 
and  even  distribution  oi  coal. 

At  the  same  time,  there  isn’t  enough  coal 
to  go  around.  That  being  the  case,  the  man 
zoho  is  on  hand  looking  out  for  himself  is 
likely  to  get  it.  We  suggest,  therefore,  that 
the  retailers  should  have  some  per.sonal  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  nearest  big  market  to  look 
<jut  constantly  for  their  coal  supply. 

It  might  be  zoell  for  the  retailers  of  a 
community  to  have  such  a  representative 
ez'cn  though  it  zaere  necessary  to  keep  a  paid 
man  on  the  job  to  do  nothing  else  but  look 
out  for  coal  supplies. 

In  this  connection  we  suggest :  Look  up 
some  coal  jobber  who  is  being  driven  out  of 
business  by  his  government. 

With  these  two  questions  confronting  the 
retailers,  the  situation  this  year  is  not  simple 
by  any  means.  He  must  have  money  to  pay 
cash.  He  must  have  someone  looking  out 
for  his  supply  of  coal.  Without  either  one 
or  both  of  these  things,  he  may  turn  up 
short  of  his  supply  this  year. 


Albert  Lea  Prepares  for  Winter 


The  7,000  people  who  call  Albert  Lea,  Minn., 
home  are  served  by  no  less  than  seven  retail  coal 
merchants.  Being  in  Minnesota  it  follows  that 
the  winters  are  rigorous,  the  thermorheter  has  a 
habit  of  crawling  way  down  into  the  bulb  and 
loafing  there  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
When  it  gets  very  cold  one  can  expect  the  coal 
business  to  thrive  so  perhaps  the  seven  dealers 
mentioned  are  none  too  many  for  a  city  of  that 
size.  To  keep  all  these  people  warm  means 
that  a  great  deal  of  coal  must  be  stored  and  we 
are  showing  some  pictures  of  the  plants  and  the 
stores  which  have  been  placed  up  to  this  time. 

Owing  to  circumstances  over  which  they  have 
no  control  these  dealers  have  not  been  able  to 
store  as  much  as  they  would  like.  They  realize 
that  the  railroads  will  in  all  probability  be  put 
to  it  to  provide  adequate  transportation  in  the 
coming  winter.  They  know  that  the  roads  will 
have  all  they  can  possibly  do  in  carrying  freight 
of  every  description  and  that  all  classes  of  freight 
will  have  to  suffer  in  consequence,  coal  among 
the  rest.  For  that  reason  the  regular  storage 
bins  have  been  filled  to  overflowing  and  much  of 
the  overflow  has  been  stored  on  the  ground. 

Even  with  this  extra  storage  the  supplies  will 
not  last  very  long.  The'  Speltz  Grain  and  Coal 


Company  estimates  that  its  supply  on  hand  will 
probably  last  until  the  fifteenth  of  November. 
This  company  has  a  modern  coal  elevator  which 
will  be  seen  in  the  illustration.  This  elevator 
and  all  the  available  space  has  been  filled  with 
coal.  In  front  of  the  elevator  will  be  seen  some 
of  the  coal  thus  piled  for  the  future. 

In  the  passing  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
concern  is  using  a  Ford  one  ton  auto-truck  for 
delivery  purposes. 

Gripman,  IMoore  &  Co.  is  another  concern  which 
is  storing  coal  in  open  storage.  The  coal  piles 
shown  in  the  illustration  are  placed  in  their  No.  2 
yard,  and  it  is  estimated  there  is  enough  put 
away  to  last  until  December  1st.  This  company 
has  been  in  the  coal  business  for  the  last  four¬ 
teen  years. 

The  Albert  Lea  Fuel  Company  has  built  a  large 
bin  for  open  storage.  This  enclosure  has  been 
filled  to  capacity  as  will  be  seen  in  the  picture. 
.Another  view  shows  the  office  and  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  yard.  In  the  background  will 
be  seen  the  bins  of  the  company.  These  are 
equipped  with  an  automatic  coal  conveyor  which 
aids  in  the  quick  unloading  of  the  cars,  the  trolley 
for  this  apparatus  is  seen  projecting  from  the 
roof. 
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I llustratioii  No.  i  shozvs  the  outside  storage  bin  of  the  Albert  Lea  Fuel  Co.  No.  2,  the  storage 
piles  of  Gripman,  Moore  &  Co.  No.  3,  the  auto  truck  of  the  Sprite  Grain  Co.,  zchose  elevator 
is  shown  in  No.  4.  No.  5  shows  the  offiee  and  yard  of  the  Albert  Lea  Fuel  Co. 
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Big  Shippers  Influence  Railroad  Yard  Crews 

In  the  Efforts  to  Have  Certain  Goods  Moved  Ahead  of  Others,  It  is 
Said  Yard  Men  Are  Being  Paid  Ten  to  Twenty  Dollars  a  Day 


If  coal  falls  short  within  the  next  thirty 
or  forty-five  clays  and 

If  coal,  which  starts  from  the  mines  and 
fails  to  get  through  to  market  on  time — 

It  will  not  be  the  coal  operators’  fault. 
It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  Dr.  Garfield  at 
Washington.  It  will  not  be  the  fault  of 
the  state  and  city  fuel  administrators,  who 
are  now  about  to  be  appointed. 

It  zvill  he  due  to  the  fact  that  certain 
manufacturing  interests  are  today  bribing 
\ard  masters  and  switching  crezvs  to  give 
their  cars  preference  in  movement  over 
cars  of  all  their  competitors. 

We  are  printing  this  article  to  call  a  bad 
practice,  forcefully,  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  increase  the  supply 
of  coal.  Our  purpose  is  to  avoid  the  in¬ 
evitable  outcome  of  a  continuance  of  this 
practice,  namely  that  the  country  may  not 
face  an  actual  famine  one  or  two  months 
hence. 

Perhaps,  to  print  the  warning  in  a  news¬ 
paper  rather  than  write  a  letter  to  some 
official  is  a  heroic  treatment  of  the  subject. 
The  situation,  however,  is  one  which  calls 
for  heroic  measures.  Besides,  we  are 
reasonably  sure  that  this  article  will  be 
read.  We  have,  on  the  contrary,  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  a  letter  on  this  subject 
would  reach  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed.  We  can’t  be  sure  that  it  would. 
Rather,  therefore,  than  waste  any  precious 
time  on  writing  letters.  The  Bl.\ck  Dia¬ 
mond  is  printing  the  facts,  so  that  any¬ 
one  or  all  persons  interested  may  know 
what  is  going  on  and  may  take  such  action 
as  may  seem  fitting. 

We  will  be  as  specific  as  possible. 

The  Plan  Exposed 

Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  is  served  by  two 
railroads,  the  Gran'd  Trunk  and  the  Pere 
Marquette.  At  that  point  cars  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  east  and  are  placed  on 
car  ferry  for  movement  across  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  to  the  west  shore  points. 

.As  a  rule,  recently,  cars  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  Grand  Haven  faster  than  the  car 
ferries  could  move  them  away.  It  became 
a  question,  therefore,  as  to  whose  cars 
should  be  moved. 

As  early  as  last  January,  this  was  a  prob¬ 
lem.  We  are  informed  by  interested  par¬ 
ties,  that  since  last  January  the  practice, 
hereinafter  described,  has  prevailed. 

On  the  night  of  January  2,  1917,  forty- 
three  traffic  managers  registered  at  one  of 
the  hotels  in  Grand  Haven.  Forty-two  of 
them  hired  rooms  and  went  to  bed.  The 
forty-third  traffic  manager  did  not  go  to  bed 
until  after  the  sun  had  risen  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

Instead  he  went  to  the  railroad  yards. 
When  he  left  the  hotel  his  pockets  were 
lined  with  crisp  new  bills.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  hotel  the  next  morning,  he 
didn’t  have  so  many  of  tho.se  bills.  Jn  the 
meantime  he  had  visited  the  yard  masters 
and  switching  crews. 

On  the  morning  of  January  3,  1917,  the 
forty-two  traffic  managers  arose  at  the 
regular  time  to  go  about  their  business. 
They  were  there  to  try  to  get  their  cars 


placed  on  the  car  ferries  for  movement 
across  the  lake. 

They  found  that  the  car  ferries  were  all 
fully  loaded  with  the  forty-third  man’s 
merchandise. 

At  the  end  of  that  week  the  forty-third 
traffic  manager  sent  in  his  expense  account 
to  the  Michigan  concern  which  employed 
him.  It  called,  so  he  informed  our  repre¬ 
sentative,  for  extraordinary  expenses,  rang¬ 
ing  between  $250  and  $300  for  that  week’s 
work. 

The  Practice  Spreads 

Since  that  time  this  same  concern — a  very 
patriotic  organization,  by  the  way — has» 
withdrawn  an  important  number  of  sales- 
managers  from  the  field  because  there  is  no 
need  for  sales  managers.  It  then  has  put 
them  out  in  the  same  territory  as  traffic 
managers.  They  have  been  given  instruc¬ 
tions  to  work  mostly  with  yard  foremen 
and  switching  crews,  to  the  end  that  this 
company's  merchandise  may  be  rushed 
through  to  destination. 

These  men  are  operating  in  the  principal 
railroad  distributing  centers  and,  according 
to  reports,  are  turning  in  rather  high  ex¬ 
pense  accounts. 

To  piece  out  the  picture  there  is  this  to 
be  kept  in  mind.  The  yard  foreman  is  not 
a  highly  paid  railroad  official.  His  living 
expenses  are  going  up. 

The  switching  crews  on  railroads  are  not 
bothered  by  earning  more  money  than  the 
law  allows.  Their  living  expenses  also  are 
going  up. 

An  occasional  extra  ten  or  twenty  dollars 
to  any  of  these  men  for  a  night’s  work 
would  come  in  mighty  handy.  If  this  could 
be  multiplied  by  six,  it  would  come  in  six 
times  as  handy. 

At  any  rate,  the  other  traffic  managers 
have  met  the  competition,  so  to  speak,  of 
this  one  concern.  So  it  has  happened  that 
“traffic  managers”  have  been  appointed  by 
important  shipping  interests '  and  .such  of¬ 
ficials  are  coming,  in  these  days,  to  be  quite 
numerous.  A  traveling  representative  of 
The  Black  Diamond,  who  has,  in  the  last 
few  months,  been  over  an  extensive  terri¬ 
tory,  reports  that  he  runs  into  them  every¬ 
where.  He  says  they  are  concerning  them¬ 
selves  far  more  with  the  movement  of  goods 
and  the  expediting  of  shipments  than  they 
are  with  taking  orders  or  with  ordinary 
traffic  matters. 

Interfering  zvith  Coal 

This  seeming  digression  from  the  main 
subject  has  quite  a  lot  to  do  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  nation  is  going  to  get 
enough  coal. 

The  Fuel  Administrator  may  want  to  get 
some  coal  from  some  mine  or  another  to  a 
retail  dealer  on  Chicago’s  we.st  side  to  serve 
the  poor  district.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  a  ship¬ 
ment  from  Garfield’s  coal  pile  directly  to 
the  distressed  consumer  he  is  trying  to 
shield  against  the  rigors  of  winter. 

The  coal  operator  may  respond  to  Dr. 
( larfield’s  order  in  perfectly  good  faith. 

The  retailer  at  the  other  end  of  the  line 
may  be  there,  ready  to  deliver  the  coal  when 
it  comes. 


In  the  meantime,  however,  the  car  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  railroad.  The  officials 
of  that  railroad  may  be  members  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  board  at  Washington,  which  is 
regulating  rail  movements.  He  may  have 
every  desire  that  the  car  should  get  through 
in  a  hurry. 

However,  a  railroad  is  rather  a  large 
thing.  Its  intricacies  are  numerous.  I'he 
number  of  men  employed  on  that  railroad 
is  something  fabulous.  So,  regardless  of 
the  best  of  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  Fuel 
Administrator,  the  coal  operator  and  ihe 
railroad  officials,  one  fact,  and  only  one,  re¬ 
mains,  namely ; 

Lost  in  the  Night 

That  car  is  somewhere  on  some  railroad. 
It  is  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  other  cars.  It 
is  a  dark  night.  The  railroad  yard  is  de¬ 
serted  except  for  the  crews  that  are  manipu¬ 
lating  the  cars.  Lots  of  things  can  happen 
out  there  in  the  dark  that  nobod\  knozvs 
anything  about. 

If  under  such  circumstances  somebody 
slips  ten  dollars  into  the  pocket  of  some¬ 
body  else  and  if  as  a  result  the  unprotected 
retailer  on  Chicago’s  west  side  is  forced 
out  of  coal,  it  will  be  but  a  clear  case  of 
cause  and  effect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every 
coal  user  is,  without  knowing  it,  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  a  score  of  traffic  managers  who 
are  liberally  supplied  with  expense  money. 
For  what  becomes  of  the  money  they  do 
not  have  to  account  in  detail.  It  may  easily 
happen,  under  the  circumstances,  that  the 
coal  will  be  lost  while  the  carloads  of  goods 
owned  by  certain  manufacturers  are  rather 
easily  found. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  we  have  excellent  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  some  yard  crews  have 
been  bribed  by  the  payment  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  dollars  per  night. 

We  have  excellent  reason  to  believe  that 
the  bribing  took  place.  We  know  that  the 
concern’s  goods — the  one  which  is  said  to 
have  paid  the  bribe — have  been  moved.  The 
goods  of  other  concerns,  which  didn’t  pay  a 
bribe,  were  not  moved.  We  have  been  in¬ 
formed,  lately,  that  those  other  concerns 
have  since  followed  the  leader.  We  are 
told  that  they  are  now,  themselves,  paying 
bribes. 

Coal  Men  “Come  Clean’ 

The  one  class  of  shipper  that,  so  far,  has 
not  engaged  in  this  game  is  the  operator 
who  produces  coal. 

In  the  first  place  he  hasn’t  any  money 
with  which  to  pay  bribes. 

In  the  second  place,  he  has  been  trying 
to  play  the  business  game  cleanly. 

What  ever  the  operators’  motive,  the 

danger  remains  that  because  the  coal  oper¬ 
ator  isn’t  bribing  and  because  the  other 
shipper  is,  coal  will  be  side-tracked  while 
other  carloads  are  rushed  to  destination. 

On  this  account  we  end  where  we  began 
with  the  statement  that  if  coal  falls  sliorl 
this  fall  and  if  coal  shiiam-nts  are  .Iclayed 
in  transit  longer  than  seems  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  the  fault  is  not  with  ihe  coal 
operator:  it  will  not  be  with  the  b'uel  .\d- 
ministrator  and  it  will  not  be  with  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  railways. 
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The  Indiana  State  Dealers  Convention 

A  Census  Was  Taken  Which  Shows  That  Only  Four  Cars  of 
Free  Coal  Were  Received  by  300  Dealers  in  Three  Weeks 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  was  held  last  week— 
Wednesday  and  Thursday — at  Indianapolis. 
There  were  dozens  of  interesting  things.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  large.  The  president,  John  A. 
(ieorge,  was  in  good  form.  The  secretary  had 
a  lot  of  interesting  things  to  say.  There  were 
di.stri9t  meetings.  There  was  a  question  box. 
There  was  informal  discussion.  It  was  a  real 
live  meeting  of  a  live  association. 

But,  aside  from  all  this,  the  most  interesting 
meeting  was  one  little  incident  on  Wednesday 
afternoon.  President  George  asked  the  dealers 
how  much  free  coal  they  had  bought  at  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  price  since  that  was  named.  He  was  re¬ 
ferring  to  Pocahontas  mine  run  e.specially.  At 
the  time,  there  were  300  retailers  in  the  room. 
From  that  number,  reports  were  received  of  only 
four  cars  of  Pocahontas  bought  at  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  price— four  cars  of  coal  divided  among  300 
retailers  and  scattered  through  three  weeks.  It 
looks  as  though  free  coal  were  a  thing  of  the 
pa.st.  For  the  re.st  of  the  story,  we  will  let  the 
official  proceedings  tell  it,  as  follows : 

Mr.  George :  Now,  gentlemen,  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  please  be  in  order. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  probably  the  most  unique 
convention  that  was  ever  held. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  welcome  you  to  this 
convention.  You  have  been  summoned  to  come 
here,  and  it  is  not  for  pleasure  alone  that  you 
have  obeyed  that  summons.  Your  indictment  by 
the  public,  in  a  large  measure,  has  prompted 
your  presence  at  this  convention.  These  are 
history-making  days,  gentlemen,  in  the  coal  trade ; 
abnormal  conditions  have  thrust  upon  us  an  un¬ 
fair  and  unkind  burden.  The  very  life  of  our 
business  is  assailed  and  we  are  called  upon  to 
stand  a  far  greater  test  than  as  individuals  we 
would  be  able  to  withstand. 

In  short,  we  have  been  abused,  scandalized, 
stigmatized,  and  penalized  because  of  being  a 
retail  coal  merchant,  in  order  that  the  news¬ 
papers  and  politicians’  own  selfish  interests  might 
profit  at  our  expense. 

The  flagrant  mis-statements  of  the  newspapers 
and  politicians  has  had  just  the  opposite  purpose 
(jf  that  which  they  possibly  intended.  The  poi¬ 
soned  mind  of  the  householder  was  wholly  unable 
to  believe  that  their  delayed  action  in  procuring 
their  coal  was  aiding  a  coal  famine.  Again  I 
say,  how  different  are  the  conditions  today  to 
what  they  should  and  could  have  been,  if  the 
public  mind  had  only  been  in  ,a  kindly  receptive 
mood. 

However,  the  time  for  regrets  and  “1  told  you 
sos”  is  past.  We  are  up  against  the  most  tre¬ 
mendous  task  of  our  business  life,  that  of  re¬ 
modeling  or  reconstructing  our  business  at  a 
time  when  we  are  at  least  prepared  to  do  so. 

■And,  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  I  solemnly 
charge  you  that  your  money,  your  business  and  I 
think  I  state  the  truth  when  1  say  that  your 
very  existence  as  retail  coal  merchants  is  on 
trial  at  this  convention. 

The  Secretary’s  Report 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  going  to  get  right 
down  to  brass  tacks  and  do  some  business  in  this 
convention.  We  will  now  hear  the  secretary’s 
report — secretary  Yeagley. 

Secretary  Yeagley  presented  and  read  to  the 
convention  his  report  which  follows  in  part; 

In  order  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  this  association  during  its  first  year,  it 
is  necessary  that  a  review  of  the  conditions  prev¬ 
alent  at  the  time  of  its  organization  and  the 
events  leading  up  to  it,  be  recorded. 

Individualism  prevailed  most  universally.  Ig¬ 
norant  competition  and  poor  business  methods 
generally  had  resulted  in  wide-spread  depression 
over  the  state. 

In  the  early  summer  of  last  year  there  was 
started  a  movement  to  get  an  exchange  of  views 
from  some  of  the  leading  retailers,  hoping  to  find 
a  remedy  for  the  situation.  This  correspondence 
developed  a  decided  demand  for  a  strictly  retail¬ 
ers’  organization,  intelligently  conducted. 

As  a  result  of  this  demand  there  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  this  city  August  19,  1916,  of  thirty 
dealers  from  Kokomo,  Ft.  Wayne,  Logansport 
and  Indianapolis.  This  meeting,  with  C.  L.  Dil- 
ley,  of  Logansport,  as  chairman,  after  a  lengthy 


discussion  of  general  conditions,  both  present 
and  future,  unanimously  decided  to  call  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  all  the  retailers  in  the  state  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  discussing  the  advisability  of  organizing 
a  State  Association. 

Here  was  founded  an  organization,  “born  of 
necessity,”  governed  “by  the  retailer  and  for  the 
retailer”  and  financially  independent  of  all  out¬ 
side  influence. 

The  plan  adopted,  that  of  carrying  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  the  dealers’  door  through  the  med¬ 
ium  of  district  and  local  associations,  has  worked 
out  admirably.  At  first  the  thirteen  congressional 
districts  were  used  as  a  basis  for  dividing  the 
state,  hut  this  was  found  unsatisfactory,  and  at 
the  spring  meeting  the  convention  endorsed  the 
change  to  twelve  districts,  this  being  better 
adapted  for  more  efficient  organization. 

Review  of  Districts 

A  general  review  of  the  state  by  districts  shows 
the  northern  part  to  be  well  organized  while  the 
southern  part  has  not  fully  developed  as  yet, 
owing  to  lack  of  time. 

Secretary  Yeagley  then  went  into  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  situation  in  the  various  districts  as 
well  as  describing  the  extensive  work  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  in  the  furthering  of  the  interest  of  the 
members. 

Mr.  George  Bruner,  of  Kokomo,  the  treasurer 
of  the  association,  followed  secretary  Yeagley, 
presenting  a  report  of  the  finances  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

The  appointment  of  nominating,  resolutions 
and  auditing  committees  followed  the  reading 
of  the  treasurer’s  report. 

After  a  report  on  district  conditions  was  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  respective  district,  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Smith,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  president  of 
the  Deep  Vein  Coal  Company,  delivered  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  geology  of 
Indiana. 

The  second  day  of  the  cbnvention  opened  with 
an  address  on  “Costs”  by  Peter  Beck,  of  Harvey, 
Ill.  Arthur  M.  Hull,  of  The  Retail  Coalman, 
followed  Mr.  Beck  with  an  address  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  situation  as  it  effects  the  coal  trade. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  pre¬ 
sented  the  names  of  George  E.  Bruner,  of  Koko¬ 
mo.,  Ind.,  for  treasurer;  C.  A.  Seibel,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  for  first  vice-president;  L.  A.  Hilligoss, 
of  Shelbyville,  for  second  vice-president,  and 
Sol  Munter,  of  Indianapolis,  for  president. 

The  ticket  as  presented  by  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  after  being  formally  seconded,  was  elect¬ 
ed  unanimously.  After  the  installation  of  Sol 
Munter  as  president,  the  following  resolutions 
presented  by  the  executive  committee  were 
adopted  unanimously : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Board  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  convention.  Section  4  of  Article  V, 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows :  ‘Section  4.  Mem¬ 
bers  doing  business  in  more  thaan  one  town  shall 
pay  dues  on  the  following  basis,  namely,  ten  dol¬ 
lars  per  year  for  the  first  yard,  and  three  dollars 
per  year  for  each  additional  yard  or  yards  in 
which  such  member  transacts  a  retail  coal  busi¬ 
ness;’  also, 

"Resolved,  That  Section  2  of  Article  VI  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows :  ‘Section  2.  The 
officers  and  directors  shall  constitute  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board,  provided,  that  the  retiring  president 
shall  be  ex-officio  a  meml)er  of  the  Executive 
Board  until  the  president  succeeding  him  shall 
retire  from  such  office.’  ” 

Following  the  acceptance  of  the  report  of  the 
auditing  committee  the  convention  adjourned 
sine  die. 


THE  QUESTION  BOX. 


Mr.  Purdieu  (Portland)  :  Suppose  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  allows  us  car  cost  for  coal,  the  actual 
cost  of  delivery,  and  fifty  cents  for  profit— what 
are  we  going  to  do  with  the  shrinkage  in  weight 
and  breakage  that  we  have? 

The  Chairman :  Has  anybody  an  answer  to 
that  question? 

Mr.  Lontz;  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  it. 
each  cit3'  or  town  in  the  United  States  will  have 
a  coal  committee  appointed  by  the  coal  director 


of  the  state,  and  he  will  be  a  prominent  business 
man  of  the  locality.  It  is  up  to  you,  in  j-our 
various  localities,  to  get  your  books  in  such  sliape 
that  you  can  verify  a  statement  from  your  books, 
showing  your  shrinkage  and  expenses  in  han¬ 
dling  a  ton  of  coal,  and  have  it  strong  enough 
that  those  men  will  believe  it,  and  they  will  al¬ 
low  you  the  shrinkage  between  mine  weights  and 
your  yard  weights.  Get  busy  and  get  your  books 
in  shape  and  make  up  your  statements.  The 
more  complete  your  information  is,  the  more  you 
will  get,  and  if  you  don’t  do  that,  then  they  will 
guess  at  it,  without  very  good  results. 

The  Chairman;  Has  anj-body  else  anything  to 
add  to  that? 

Mr.  Reeves  (Charlottesville)  ;  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  I  have  to  say  is  not  so  much  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  now  before  the  convention,  but  it  is  on  the 
question  that  was  asked  a  while  ago — whether 
the  Government  was  liable  to  put  the  price  so 
low  that  those  who  had  large  stocks  of  high- 
priced  coal  on  hand  now,  might  lose  money.  It 
might  be  well  for  the  coal  dealers  not  to  go  to 
sleep  on  that  proposition.  If  they  do,  they  may 
wake  up  very  suddenly  when  they  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  condition  of  the  man  who  had  large 
quantities  of  wheat  on  hand  when  the  price  was 
fixed.  When  the  committee  was  at  work  fixing 
the  price  on  wheat  they  were  besieged  by  letters 
and  telegrams  from  all  over  the  United  States, 
from  men  who  had  bought  large  stocks  of  wheat 
for  as  high  as  $2.75  a  bushel.  The  committee 
waved  them  aside,  saying,  “If  you  bought  this 
wheat  too  high,  that  is  your  contribution  to 
patriotism.”  Now,  they  may  treat  the  coal  men 
the  same  way.  If  we  bought  our  coal  too  high, 
they  may  say,  “That  is  your  contribution  to 
patriotism,”  and  they  will  probably  not  give  the 
i)enefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  coal  dealer,  but  to 
the  consumer,  who  is  in  the  greatest  number. 
The  Government  is  trying  to  look  after  the 
greatest  number  of  people,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  a  few  people  may  suffer.  So  don’t  let 
us  be  fools,  thinking  the  Government  is  going 
to  take  care  of  us.  They  may  take  care  of  us, 
but  they  will  also  take  care  of  the  other  fellow, 
and  it  may  cost  us  something  when  they  take  care 
of  the  other  fellow.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman ;  That  throw's  some  more  light 
on  the  answer  to  the  first  question — on  what 
will  become  of  the  fellow  with  the  high-priced 
coal  in  his  yard.  That  seems  to  be  some  good 
information,  too.  That  man  is  doubtless  talk¬ 
ing  from  experience  with  the  wheat  dealers,  and, 
as  he  says,  w'e  should  not  be  too  sure  that  we  are 
going  to  be  taken  care  of  on  our  high-priced  coal. 
In  other  words,  we  must  not  leave  any  stone 
unturned  to  see  that  that  part  is  taken  care  of. 
Now,  is  there  any  other  question? 

The  Secretary ;  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  it  is  up  to  the  dealers  themselves,  as  to 
what  will  be  done  with  this  coal  question.  W  hen 
these  committees  are  appointed,  which  they  w’ill 
be,  very  shortly,  it  is  going  to  be  up  to  every 
coal  dealer  to  show  that  committee  what  it  costs 
him  to  do  business.  If  the  dealer  is  not  able  to 
show  the  committee  that  it  does  cost  him  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount,  if  he  has  to  admit  to  those  men  that 
he  doesn’t  know  what  it  is  costing  him  to  handle 
his  coal,  he  is  going  to  get  the  worst  of  it.  If 
he  is  in  a  position  to  show  that  it  cost  him  a 
dollar  and  sixty-five  to  a  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents  a  ton  to  handle  his  business,  and  that  his 
shrinkage  and  shortage  amounts  to  so  many  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year,  or  so  many  cents  a  ton,  he 
will  be  allowed  for  it.  If  he  cannot  show  those 
figures,  he  is  liable  to  get  the  worst  of  it. 

The  coal  dealer,  I  think,  is  going  to  be  treated 
the  same  as  the  operator  was.  President  Wilson, 
when  he  made  the  operators’  price,  put  it  up  to 
them  to  show  him  that  they  could  not  mine  coal 
at  that  price,  and  the  same  thing  will  happen  to 
the  retailer.  It  will  be  up  to  the  retailer  to  prove 
to  this  committee  what  he  must  have  to  handle 
this  coal. 

Now,  this  association  has  been  preaching  tlie 
study  of  costs  for  the  past  year.  It  is  too  bad 
that  this  association  was  not  started  a  year  be¬ 
fore  it  was,  because  I  believe  that  we  would  then 
have  been  in  a  position  now  to  tell  them  some¬ 
thing.  Just  the  way  it  is  now,  I  am  afraid  to 
say  what  will  happen,  but  it  is  going  to  be  put 
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up  to  the  retailer  himself,  to  show  these  cornmit- 
tees,  and  I  understand  that  those  committees 
are  to  be  compo.sed  of  business  men. 

By  the  way,  this  association  was  responsible  for 
possibly  one  hundred  telegrams  being  sent  to 
Dr.  Garfield  the  other  day,  asking  tliat  coal  men 
be  represented  on  the  different  committees.  I 
am  in  receipt  of  a  reply  to  that  this  morning. 
He  says:  “Your  suggestion  regarding  men  for 
local  fuel  committees  will  receive  most  careful 
attention.  We  realize  the  importance  of  having 
those  committees  composed  of  right  men.” 

Now,  I  believe  that  Dr.  Garfield  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  are  anxious  to  see  that  those  com¬ 
mittees  are  composed  of  right  men,  and  I  don’t 
believe  they  are  trying  to  give  anybody  the  worst 
of  it. 

Mr.  Lontz:  If  a  retailer  delivers  one  ton  of 
coal  from  a  car,  and  then  sells  the  balance  of 
the  car  to  some  other  dealer,  will  he  be  obliged, 
according  to  law,  to  sell  the  balance  at  jobber’s 
price,  set  by  the  Government? 

The  Chairman :  Can  anybody  answer  that 
question? 

Mr.  Lontz :  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to 
that  by  tomorrow’s  meeting. 

Mr.  Panabaker:  Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  like 
to  ask  a  question :  Suppose,  as  a  retailer,  I 
should  have  a  car  of  coal  on  my  track,  and  a 
manufacturer,  in  the  same  vicinity,  would  want  to 
purchase  that  car  of  coal  fro’m  me — would  I  be 
obliged  to  sell  that  coal  at  the  jobber’s  price,  or 
as  a  retailer?  Would  I  be  in  a  position  to  sell 
it  for  any 'price  I  cared  to  put  on  it? 
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The  Chairman:  No.  You  are  a  retailer,  and 
you  are  selling  that  coal  to  that  man  at  retail. 
The  fact  that  you  sell  him  the  coal  as  a  carload, 
or  a  part  of  a  carload,  does  not  matter.  That 
has  been  ruled  upon  in  Chicago.  The  fact  that 
it  is  a  carload  doesn’t  change  the  fact  that  you 
are  retailing  the.  coal.  You  arc  not  in  the  job- 
bing  business. 

Mr.  John  A.  George:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
1  am  going  to  ask  each  and  every  person  present 
here  a  very  pointed  question,  and  like  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky,  when  he  offers  a  drink 
to  his  fellow  man,  he  takes  the  first  drink  him¬ 
self,  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  no  poison  in 
it,  I  will  answer  my  question  for  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  coal  men,  myself,  I  will  ask  the  secretary 
to  take  the  names  and  check  this  up.  How  many 
dealers  in  the  state  of  Indiana  are  getting  Poca¬ 
hontas  coal  at  the  Government  price?  I  will  an¬ 
swer  that:  Not  I.  Now,  I  will  start  back  here. 
We  want  to  make  a  note  of  this,  because  we  have 
newspaper  men  here,  and  we  have  been  claiming 
all  the  time  that  we  want'  the  public  to  know 
our  side  of  the  story.  Now,  you  gentlemen  tell 
the  truth — are  you  getting  either  Pocahontas  or 
Eastern  coal  at  the  Government  price? 

Mr.  Heitschinidt :  One  car. 

Mr.  Dithmer  (Polar  Ice  &  Coal  Company,  In¬ 
dianapolis)  :  I  have  received  two  cars,  but  in  the 
same  length  of  time  we  should  have  received 
thirty  cars. 

Mr.  John  A.  George :  And  here  is  another  man 
that  reports  one  car.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  wish 
you  would  get  that  into  the  newspapers.  Four 


cars  have  been  reported  as  being  received  at  the 
Government  price. 

Mr.  McClellan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don’t  know 
whether  it  is  presumption  on  my  part  to  say 
anything,  because  Mr.  Donahue  has  had  charge 
of  our  business,  but  on  the  37th  of  last  month  be 
went  to  the  Officers’  Training  Camp  at  Fort 
Wayne,  and  that  threw  the  coal  yard  into  my 
hands,  and  I  am  in  some  other  business.  I  have 
some  customers  now  wanting  Pocahontas  coal, 
but  I  have  not  been  offered  a  car  of  any  kind  of 
coal  in  that  time,  excepting  Indiana  coal,  and 
very  little  of  that,  at  any  price. 

Mr.  John  A.  George:  Now,  gentlemen,  inas¬ 
much  as  we  all  seem  to  be  in  tbe  same  frame  of 
mind,  let  me  ask  another  question :  All  of  you 
gentlemen  who  have  been  getting  any  Eastern 
coal  at  all,  on  the  regent  Government  price,  stand 
to  your  feet.  Here  is  a  man  that  reports  that 
he  got  four  cars  of  West  Virginia  coal  at  the 
Government  price.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
newspapers  make  a  note  of  that. 

Now,  gentlemen,  how  many  of  you  are  getting 
anthracite?  Stand  up. 

Mr.  Sol  Munter:  I  got  two  cars. 

Mr.  John  A.  George:  What  about  you? 

A  Member :  I  got  three. 

A  Member :  Did  any  of  the  gentlemen  have 
to  pay  a  premium? 

Mr.  John  A.  George:  They  don’t  say  that 
they  had  to  pay  any  premium.  Now,  how  many 
of  you  gentlemen  are  getting  anywhere  from 
three  to  five  inch  re-screened  Indiana  coal  at 
the  Government  price?  Mighty  few. 


The  Jobbers  Form  a  National  Association 

They  Present  a  Statement  to  Dr.  Garfield  Showing  How  Essential  They 
Are  to  the  Small  Operator,  to  the  Coal  Buyer  and  to  the  Retailer 


The  National  Coal  Jobbers  Association  is 
really  a  creature  of  necessity.  It  is  a  new  organi¬ 
zation  which  the  jobbers'  really  did  not  care  to 
form.  But  there  was  no  way  out  of  it. 

The  fuel  administrator  had  indicated  that,  un¬ 
less  a  few  jobbers  had  gone  to  Washington  to  talk 
to  him,  he  might  have  made  a  ruling  which  would 
have  wiped  them  out  of  existence.  These  few 
volunteers,  mostly  Chicago  men,  saved  the  day 
for  the  jobbers  of  the  nation  by  their  timely  in¬ 
terview. 

At  the  same  time,  the  fuel  administrator  said 
that  he  had  no  time  to  discuss  coal  jobbing  prob¬ 
lems  from  every  city  in  the  nation.  If  the  jobbers 
had  a  problem  they  would  have  to  present  it  in 
an  organized  way. 

The  hint  was  rather  clear.  The  jobbers  had 
to  protect  themselves.  They  could  not  get  a  hear¬ 
ing  individually.  The  only  thing  left  to  do  was 
to  form  a  national  jobbing  association. 

Before  they  got  to  that  point  and  before  they 
chose  Clarence  E.  Patrick  as  their  commissioner 
at  Washington,  they  had  presented  to  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  about  as  clear  a  statement  of  the  reason  for 
the  jobber’s  existence  as  could  have  been  put 
together. 

They  first  showed  that  the  production  of  coal 
last  year  was  close  to  600,000,000  tons.  This,  as 
they  proved,  came  from  twenty-six  producing 
states  and  was  distributed  to  the  minutest  part  of 
forty-eight  states.  It  was  scattered  production, 
matched  by  scattered  distribution.  What  made 
the  job  all  the  more  difficult  was  the  fact  that  the 
market  demand  was  diversified. 

Theirs  was  not  even  as  simple  a  proposition  as 
delivering  the  mail,  even  though  the  job  was  just 
as  big.  One  man  would  require  one  kind  of 
coal.  His  neighbor'  would  demand  something 
entirely  different.  One  coal  would  come  from 
one  field;  the  neighbor’s  coal  might  come  from 
another.  And,  both  demands  might  be  legitimate. 

To  fit  all  of  these  scattering  coals  to  the  niceties 
of  individual  needs  was  no  easy  problem.  It  re¬ 
quired  a  considerable  feat  of  engineering  to  do 
the  job. 

To  show  how  all  but  impossible  it  was  for  the 
operator  to  do  this  job  alone,  these  jobbers  pre¬ 
sented  the  most  vital  fact  of  the  coal  industr\-. 
I'hey  quoted  from  the  figures  of  C.  E.  Lesher 
of  the  Geological  Survey  that  .5S.7  per  cent  of 
the  coal  came  from  mines  having  an  annual  out¬ 
put  less  than  1.5,500  tons. 

They  asked  how  it  wa.s  possible  for  a  mining 
operator  producing  less  than  15,500  tons  i^er  year 
to  maintain  such  a  selling  organization  as  would 
allow  him  to  scatter  his  coal  to  the  place  where 
he  could  find  a  market  for  it.  They  showed  that 
if  he  did  this  by  direct  representation,  he  would 
have  a  selling  expense  which  would  bar  him  from 


the  market. 

Yet,  if  the  little  mine  were  kept  off  the  mar¬ 
ket  today,  the  nation  would  hav^e  no  big  mines 
tomorrow.  And,  if  the  struggling  new  mining 
company  had  no  way  of  marketing  his  coal 
cheaply  today  the  nation  would  lose  some  of  its 
biggest  and  most  virile  mining  companies  to¬ 
morrow. 

To  save  the  little  mine  and  to  help  the  little 
mining  company  grow  into  the  big  one  was  the 
province  of  the  jobber.  It  was  that  which  made 
him  a  part  of  the  coal  distributing  machinery 
from  the  beginning  of  the  industry.  It  is  that 
which  keeps  him  in  the  business  today. 

They  pointed  to  the  case  of  the  little  dealer. 
He  must  have  coal  although  he  doesn’t  buy  often 
or  much.  The  big  company  cannot  afford  to  call 
upon  him  to  get  the  little  business  he  has  to 
dispose  of.  That  would  put  the  cost  of  sales 
at  too  high  a  point.  But,  the  jobber  with  some¬ 
thing  to  offer  everyone,  can  pick  up  enough  of 
this  little  business  to  make  a  fair  aggregate.  So, 
again  the  jobber  proves  his  worth. 

They  pointed  out  another  matter.  The  steam 
user  of  coal  wants  to  get  efficiency.  He  is  not  a 
specialist  on  coal.  He  doesn’t  know  what  will 
give  him  the  best  results.  He  wants  the  results 
but  he  doesn’t  know  where  to  go  for  them. 

If  his  needs  are  taken  care  of  by  the  sales  agent 
of  one  company  alone,  the  agent  is  likely  to  plead 
the  virtue  of  his  own  product  and  to  insist  upon 
its  use.  Naturally,  he  is  not  going  to  advise 
the  coal  produced  by  a  competitor.  The  result 
will  most  likely  be  a  misfit. 

But,  when  that  man  takes  his  troubles  to  the 
jol)ber,  the  latter  will  most  likely  be  able  to 
sort  over  his  offerings  until  he  finds  one  that  will 
fit  the  case. 

In  these  ways  the  representatives  of  the  jobbers 
impressed  the  need  for  their  services  upon  the 
fuel  administrator.  They  convinced  him  that  the 
jobber  should  be  retained  as  part  of  the  coal  dis¬ 
tributing  machinery  of  the  nation. 

Then  they  began  to  talk  about  compensation. 
They  said  that  fifteen  cents  a  ton  was  not  enough. 
'I'hey  said  their  cost  of  doing  business  had  gone 
up. 

Dr.  Garfield  took  their  matter  under  advise¬ 
ment. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  coal  wholesalers  [ires- 
ent  at  conference  with  fuel  administrator  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  September  17,  1917: 

Baltimore,  Md.— P.  K.  Rice,  B.  Nicholl  &  Com¬ 
pany. 

Buffalo,  N,  Y. — S.  C.  Couch,  Weaver  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  E.  C.  Roberts,  E,  L.  Heclstrom,  representing 
Buffalo  Bituminous  Association. 

Chicago — G.  H.  Merryweather,  Waubun  Coal 
(Mnipany:  E.  M.  Platt.  Platt  &•  Brahni  Coal  Com¬ 


pany  ;  H.  P.  Pope,  Geo.  C.  Pope  and  Company ; 
L.  Romanski,  Atlas  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  rep¬ 
resenting  Chicago  wholesale  interests  and  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  local  and  affiliated  membership  of  the 
Chicago  Coal  and  Coke  Exchange  have  approxi¬ 
mately  130  wholesale  members  in  nine  central 
western  states. 

Cincinnati,  O. — Roy  Holmyard,  Ohio  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  Fuel  Company;  G.  M.  Shoemaker,  Red 
Dragon  Coal  Company. 

Detroit,  Mich. — E.  J.  DuBois,  American  Coal 
and  Coke  Company;  E.  C.  Crowley,  Ohio  and 
Michigan  Coal  Company,  representing  thirty  De¬ 
troit  wholesalers. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Arthur  Ainsworth,  Ben¬ 
nett  Fuel  and  Ice  Company;  Alfred  Hunt,  Home 
Fuel  Company,  representing  five  wholesalers  of 
Grand  Rapids. 

Indianapolis,"  Ind. — Arch  V.  Grossman,  Cedar 
Creek  Coal  Company,  representing  sixteen  In¬ 
dianapolis  wholesalers. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — J.  D.  Cole,  Arkansas  Fuel 
Company,  representing  nine  Kansas  City  whole¬ 
salers. 

Memphis.  Tenn. — J.  R.  Collins,  Southern  Coal 
Company ;  \V.  J.  Prescott,  Hunt-Berlin  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  representing  eight  Memphis  wholesalers. 

IViendota,  III. — H.  D.  Conkey,  H.  D.  Conkey 
Coal  Company. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — W.  C.  Goodnow,  Goodnow 
Coal  Company,  representing  ten  Twin  City  whole¬ 
salers. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — F.  W.  Fellenz,  Fellenz  Coal 
and  Mining  Company ;  C.  E.  Patrick,  Calloway 
Fuel  Company,  representing  seven  Milwaukee 
wholesalers. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — W.  H.  .Mden,  .\lden  Coal 
Mining  Company.  (By  proxy.) 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — E.  L.  May,  St.  Louis  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  ;  R.  W.  Ropiquet,  attorney :  E.  J.  Wallace. 
Stephan  Coal  Company;  .4.  Gull.  Pioneer  Coal 
and  Coke  Company,  representing  thirty-six  .‘'t. 
Louis  wholesalers. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Jas.  .X.  Cooper.  Jr.,  Walter 
Bledsoe  Company. 

Toledo,  O. — C.  E.  Cartwright.  West  Crescent 
b'uel  Company,  John  S.  Galen,  representing  nine¬ 
teen  'I'oledo  wholesalers. 

The  temporary  officers  elected  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  meeting  were  as  follows: 

E.  M.  Platt,  president,  Chicago.  Platt  &  Brahm. 

.\rthi*-  .Amworth.  first  vice-president.  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Bennett  b'uel  Company. 

C.  L.  Couch,  second  vice-presi(lent.  Buffalo, 
N.  Y..  Weaver  Coal  Company. 

L.  Romanski,  treasurer,  Chicago,  \tlas  Coal  and 
Coke  Company. 

C.  E.  Patrick,  secretary.  Washington.  D.  C., 
Calloway  Fuel  Compatiy. 
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Central  Wage  Conference  Held  at  Washington 

The  Miners  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field  Present  Their  Demands 
and  the  Operators  Reject  Them  Scale  Committees  Appointed 


W’ashingtox,  1).  C.,  Sept.  27. —  (Special.)  — 
'I'tie  most  im]K)rtaiit  wage  conference  in  tlie 
history  of  the  soft  coal  industry  convened 
here  on  'I'licsday,  delegations  of  eight  opera¬ 
tors  from  each  of  the  districts  in  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana,  Ohio  and  Western  I’ennsylvania  meet¬ 
ing  similar  delegations  of  miners’  representa¬ 
tives  headed  by  John  1’.  White. 

In  addition  to  the  committee  operators  gen¬ 
erally  from  the  fields  involved  are  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  the  Raleigh  hotel,  wliere  the  ses¬ 
sions  are  being  held,  is  crowded  with  coal  men. 

The  conference  convened  Tuesday  morning 
and  after  an  all-day  conference,  ended  by  the 
rejection  of  the  miners’  demands  by  the  opera¬ 
tors.  The  demands  amounted  substantially  to 
a  25  per  cent  increase.  This  of  course  was 
expected  and  was  the  preliminary  for  both 
sides  getting  down  to  business.  After  the 
operators’  resolution  rejecting  the  demands 
was  read,  a  committee  of  two  each  representa¬ 
tives  operators  and  miners  was  appointed, 
and  this  joint  sub-committee  held  a  session 
Wednesday  morning  and  another  on  Thurs¬ 
day. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September  27. — (Special.) 
At  the  invitation  of  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield, 
representatives  of  the  striking  coal  miners  and  of 
the  operators  in  eastern  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
met  in  conference  here  on  Thursday  to  arrange 
a  plan  by  which  the  mining  of  coal  in  that  district 
may  be  immediately  resumed. 

The  Fuel  Administrator  addressed  them  at  the 
beginning  of  their  conference  stating  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  position,  and  pointing  out  that  in  the 
present  coal  situation  there  must  be  no  cessation 
or  interruption  of  production.  He  urged  them  to 
make  some  agreement  by  which  coal  mining  in 
their,  district  can  be  resumed  at  once  by  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  their  differences  if  possible,  or  if  that 
proves  impossible  by  some  agreement  by  which 
the  mines  can  be  operated  while  these  differences 
are  being  arbitrated. 

He  left  them  to  deliberate,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Rembrandt  Peale,  of  the  fuel  ad¬ 
ministration  with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  endeavor  to  settle  matters  at  once,  and  if 
that  proved  impossible  appoint  a  joint  committee, 
to  meet  this  evening,  and,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  be  able  to  report  to  him  a  settlement  by 
10;30  o’clock  Friday  morning,  when  he  will  meet 
them  again. 


Washington,  September  26. —  (Special  Tele¬ 
gram.) — At  3  :30  the  general  wage  conference  in 
session  here  agreed  to  appoint  joint  committees 
representing  operators  and  miners  to  begin  ses¬ 
sions  tomorrow  morning  at  9  o’clock,  and  to  hold 
session  until  a  report  is  formulated.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is,  C.  E.  Maurer  and  J.  C.  Weitzel,  Ohio; 
C.  M.  Moderwell  and  T.  T.  Brewster,  Illinois ; 
J.  A.  Donaldson  and  William  Henderson,  Western 
Pennsylvania;  P.  H.  Penna  and  W.  J.  Freeman, 
Indiana.  The  miners  committee  is,  Edward 
Stewart  and  William  Mitch,  Indiana;  John  Moore 
and  G.  W.  Savage.  Ohio ;  Philip  Murray  and 
Robert  Gibbons,  Western  Pennsylvania;  Frank 
Farrington  and  Harry  Fishwick,  Illinois. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  statement  made 
by  Garfield  to  the  wage  conference: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  I  appreciate 
that  it  is  not  for  me  to  undertake  to  indicate  in 
any  sort  of  detail  the  things  yo  uare  gathered  to 
to  deal  with.  That  is  for  you.  I  suppose  your 
desire  is  to  see  the  fuel  administrator,  to  know  a 
little  of  what  manner  of  man  he  is,  to  appreciate 
some  of  the  principles  he  has  in  the  back  of  his 
head  and  to  seek,  as  your  chairman  has  said,  to 
co-operate  with  him  as  far  as  it  is  possible  in  the 
great  common  cause. 

There  are  a  few  fundamentals  that,  I  take  it, 
we  can  all  agree  upon.  The  first  one,  is  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  of  .'\merica,  to  which  we 
owe  allegiance,  is  at  war,  and  being  at  war,  fuel, 
coal,  among  other  things  of  the  great  staples,  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  Gathered  in  this  conference 
are  the  two  sides  of  the  great  industrial  prob¬ 
lem,  the  human  elements  that  enter  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal,  and  while  there  are  differences 
of  opinion,  which,  of  course,  must  be — we  will 
not  say  fought  out,  except  in  a  friendly  sense — 
there  will  necessarily  be  different  points  of  view. 


.•\nd  while  at  many  times  these  different  points 
of  view  are  of  such  a  nature  that  we  are  war¬ 
ranted  in  stopping,  if  necessary,  the  very  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  thing  itself  we  are  all  engaged  in, 
in  order  to  reconcile  those  points  of  view,  in 
order  to  take  counsel  together  to  agree  upon  our 
methods  of  procedure.  There  are  other  times 
when  the  progress  must  be  forward  and  when 
there  is  no  time  to  cease  doing  that  which  is 
the  main  thing  in  which  we  are  interested.  There 
is  a  time  for  counsel  and  there  is  a  time  for 
action,  and  now  when  the  United  States  is  at 
war,  when  we  are  bending  every  energy  in  our 
I)ower  to  prosecute  that  war  in  the  interests  of 
the  great  ideal  set  forth  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  then  there  is  a  time  when  we 
must  push  forward  and  when  we  must  allow 
nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  our  progress. 

Now,  I  am  not  stating  that,  gentlemen,  be¬ 
cause  any  of  you  have  any  doubt  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  only  to  let  you  know  I  share  your 
judgment  in  that  respect  and  interest  in  the 
terms  in  which  you  are  all  most  familiar  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  mining  and  distribution  of  coal. 
It  means  just  this:  Under  no  circumstance 
must  we  allow  the  production  of  coal  to  stop. 
It  is  our  Ijusiness  as  American  citizens  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  coal  just  as  certainly  as  it  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  other  American  citizens,  who  are  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army  to  march  on  over  all  obstacles, 
putting  aside  for  the  time  being  all  those  ques¬ 
tions  which  might  separate  men  under  normal 
circumstances. 

It  is  because  we  all  believe  that  I  understand 
you,  gentlemen,  are  met  here  at  this  time. 
Ordinarily,  I  am  told,  this  would  not  be  the  time 
when  you  would  meet  together  to  consider  a  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the  wage  scale,  it  is  not  a  time 
when  ordinarily  the  questions  w'ould  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  you  that  are  now  about  to  be  con- 
.sidered.  What  is  it  that  has  produced  the  differ¬ 
ence?  A  new’  factor  has  been  injected  into  the 
situation.  It  is  something  that  you  ought  to 
consider.  I  take  it  that  Americans  under  present 
circumstances  perhaps  above  the  people  of  any 
other  country,  stand  very  firmly  upon  that  which 
they  have  agreed  to  stand  upon.  But  I  also  take 
it  that  as  men  who  appreciate  all  the  angles  of 
any  situation  they  will  regard  it  as  reasonable 
to  meet  together  to  consider  those  things  which 
have  entered  into  a  situation,  which  in  the  words 
of  the  law  go  to  the  root  of  the  contract,  which 
they  would  have  taken  into  consideration  had 
they  known  the  situation  w'ould  be  today 
what  it  is. 

I  take  it,  and  in  this  I  may  not  be  expressing 
the  opinion  of  any  of  you  precisely,  but  just  as 
an  American  citizen,  it  seems  to  me,  that  unless 
you  can  agree  that  this  factor  that  has  entered 
into  it  is  of  such  a  nature,  it  ought  to  produce 
some  modification  or  change,  then  no  modifica¬ 
tion  or  change,  I  take  it  will  be  made.  But  the 
the  thing  that  impresses  me  is  that  as  American 
citizens  we  cannot  allow,  and  I  venture  to  be¬ 
lieve  and  assert  that  that  is  the  sentiment  of 
this  body,  we  cannot  allow  any  differences  of 
opinion  to  interfere  with  that  which  must  be 
the  main  work  at  this  time  so  far  as  the  coal  fields 
are  concerned,  namely,  that  the  coal  must  be 
produced. 

Now,  if  I  were  one  of  your  number,  and  it 
would  not  make  any  difference  gentlemen, 
whether  I  was  speaking  as  an  operator  or  a 
miner,  I  would  have  just  one  thought  and 
should  assert  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
that  whatever  my  idea  is  on  the  subject  of  wage 
scale  or  any  other  thing,  I  would  use  every 
ounce  of  influence  in  me  to  see  to  it  that  the  men 
whom  I  could  influence  should  go  right  straight 
forward,  marching  as  true  soldiers,  loyal  Ameri¬ 
cans,  seeing  to  it  that  all  the  coal  is  produced 
that  is  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  this  great 
task  of  ours,  this  great  national  task. 

That  would  be  my  puriiose,  and  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  my  soul  that  this  is  the  purpose  which 
will  actuate  every  one  who  catches  anything  of 
the  vision  that  must  inspire  our  people  at  this 
time,  I  dare  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  the  one 
message  I  would  leave  with  you  of  any  impor¬ 
tance  at  all.  And  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  not 
a  message  which  I  need  bring  to  you,  for  1 
feel  sure  that  the  conference  as  well  as  your 
own  individual  thinking  must  make  it  plain  that 


this  will  be  the  purpose  of  every  man  who  con¬ 
siders  himself  a  loyal  American  citizen  and  who 
at  this  time  desires  to  put  himself  regardless  of 
party,  regardless  of  any  other  interests  behind 
the  president  of  the  United  States  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  here  at  Washington  in  achieving  this 
great  task,  not  only  for  our  own  people,  but  for 
the  very  civilization  of  which  we  form  a  part. 

In  previous  wage  conferences  agreements 
have  been  arrived  at  without  outside  influ¬ 
ence.  Conditions  now  are  unprecedented. 
Congress  has  created  by  law  an  administra¬ 
tor  who  has  been  given  wide  power,  and  in 
connection  with  this  administration  President 
Wilson,  acting  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
federal  trade  commission,  has  fixed  prices  on 
soft  coal  which  the  coal  operators  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  are  too  low  and  in  many  instances 
if  adhered  to  would  compel  production  at  a 
loss. 

Dr.  Garfield  addressed  the  conference  on 
Tuesday  and  the  burden  of  his  remarks  were 
to  the  effect  that  both  sides  should  do  nothing 
that  would  curtail  production. 

Among  the  miners  there  is  but  little  talk 
of  a  strike,  but  it  is  hinted  at  as  an  ace  in  the 
hole  to  compel  the  operators  to  meet  their 
demands. 

In  substance,  the  operators  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  and  in  talks  with  Dr.  Garfield  have  said: 
“The  government  has  fixed  prices,  and  we 
are  able  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  low, 
unscientific  and  in  many  instances  w'ould  com¬ 
pel  production  at  an  absolute  loss.  We  have 
done  and  are  doing  everything  to  co-operate 
with  the  government  in  meeting  the  present 
emergency.  The  operators  are  willing  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  but  if  they  are  to  proceed  and  mine 
coal  to  the  maximum,  they  must  get  returns 
to  meet  expenditures.  Even  if  the  prices  are 
readjusted  on  the  basis  of  adding  the  wages 
asked  by  the  miners,  they  will  not  be  satis¬ 
factory.  They  will  still  possess  their  funda¬ 
mental  deficiencies.” 

In  the  conference  this  was  the  miners’  posi- 
tion: 

Allow  us  this  increase  just  as  asked  for,  and 
you  can  then  go  to  the  coal  administration 
and  say: 

You  fixed  prices  which  you  said  were  rea¬ 
sonable.  Eliminating  our  other  objections 
just  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  conference, 
it  is  only  reasonable  that  you  should  increase 
the  price  of  coal  to  the  extent  of  the  increase 
in  wages.  Employes  in  other  lines  of  indus¬ 
try  are  getting  theirs  and  we  want  ours.  Al¬ 
ready  many  miners  have  gone  into  other  lines 
where  they  are  getting  higher  wages  and 
there  is  really  a  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  coal 
fields. 

And  in  answer  to  this  the  coal  operators 
have  stated  that  they  will  not  enter  into  such 
an  arrangement,  as  it  is  unpatriotic  and  is 
nothing  but  a  proposition  for  a  conspiracy, 
the  victims  of  which  will  be  the  consumers  of 
soft  coal. 

So  it  has  narrowed  down  to  a  deadlock,  and 
the  indications  are  that  under  the  present  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstances  and  the  power 
lodged  in  his  hand.  Dr.  Garfield  will  have  to 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  before  the  matter  comes  to  a  head  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  will  have  to  take  a  hand. 

The  joint  sub-committee  held  a  meting  on 
Thursday,  at  which  there  was  discussion  and 
the  plan  was  to  have  the  coat  operators’  end 
of  the  sub-committee  see  Dr.  Garfield  on  Fri- 
day. 

The  operators  arrived  in  Washington  wtih 
up-to-date  figures  on  costs  of  production,  etc., 
and  this  will  be  presented  to  Dr.  Garfield  and 
additional  figures  are  being  prepared  for  his 
use. 

The  miners  likewise  have  prepared  data  and 
presented  it  to  him. 

Vice  President  Frank  Hayes  and  Statisti¬ 
cian  John  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
offered  figures  showing  a  shortage  of  15,000 
miners  and  mine  laborers  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  12,000  in  Ohio,  10,000  in  Illinois  and 
3.000  in  Indiana.  Wages  are  not  large  enough 
to  attract  the  return  of  miners  who  went  over 
to  the  munition  factories.  Hayes  declared. 
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The  draft  is  increasing  the  labor  shortage. 
The  miners  asked  Garfield  for  a  wage  increase 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  or  for  two  years, 
ending  April  1,  1930,  to  stabilize  coal  prices 
and  hold  the  miners  from  joining  better  paid 
industries. 

It  now  seems  that  no  agreement  will  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  this  week  and  it  may  be  the  rniddle  of 
next  week  before  anything  decisive  is  done. 

Indications  are  that  Dr.  Garfield  will  hear 
both  sides  separately  and  then  hear  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  then  make  an  announcement. 

Rembrandt  Peale  and  John  P.  White  con¬ 
ferred  with  Dr.  Garfield  on  Wednesday  and  it 
is  understood  that  Garfield  told  them  that  a 
strike  at  this  time  was  out  of  the  question. 
For  the  operators,  Peale  stated  they  would  do 
nothing  to  cause  a  strike,  and  White  gave  the 


Washington,  D.  C.,  September  27. —  {Special.) 
The  National  Coal  Association  has  been  per¬ 
manently  organized  and  W.  K.  Field,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  has  been  elected  president;  K.  D.  A. 
Morrow  of  Pittsburgh  was  elected  general  sec¬ 
retary. 

The  organization  was  completed  on  Wednes¬ 
day  and  the  first  act  of  President  Field  and  the 
directors  was  to  call  on  Dr.  Garfield  and  assure 
him  that  everything  possible  will  be  done  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  coal. 

That  the  coal  producers  of  the  country  stand 
ready  to  do  everything  possible  to  stimulate 
coal  production  for  the  maximum  operation  of 
war  industries  and  for  other  purposes  was  the 
assurance  given  to  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  fuel 
administrator,  today  by  the  directors  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  an  organization 
composed  of  ahnost  all  the  bituminous  mine 
operators  in  the  United  States. 

Facts,  figures  and  data  of  every  kind  relat¬ 
ing  to  coal  costs,  production  and  distribution 
will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  fuel  admin¬ 
istration,  Dr.  Garfield  was  informed,  in  order 
to  facilitate  this  cooperation  the  association 
has  opened  headquarters  in  Washington  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Morrow. 

“The  coal  operators  want  to  do  all  they  can 
to  keep  up  maximum  production,”  Mr.  Morrow 
told  Dr.  Garfield,  “and  we  are  ready  to  lay 
before  you  all  the  information  at  our  command 
which  you  desire  to  carry  on  the  work. 

“One  of  the  biggest  problems  which  now  is 
before  the  operators  is  that  of  transportation. 
This  will  necessarily  grow  worse  as  the  winter 
months  come  on,  when  lake  and  certain  river 
navigation  is  closed  and  when  railroad  operat¬ 
ing  efficiency  is  decreased  by  winter  condi¬ 
tions. 

“In  this  connection  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  coal  mines  be  given  preference  by  the 
priority  board  in  the  distribution  of  coal  cars. 
Large  numbers  of  these  cars  now  are  being- 
used  to  haul  sand,  gravel,  brick,  tile,  slag, 
ashes,  scrap  iron,  automobiles  and  other  com¬ 
modities,  the  movement  of  which  is  not  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  as  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  coal. 

“Steps  should  also  be  taken  in  stimulating 
production,  through  putting  a  stop  to  labor 
troubles  throughout  the  country,  strikes  and 
suspensions.  Miners  should  be  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  keeping  on  the  job  with  the 
present  high  prices  being  paid  to  miners  many 
of  them  are  content  to  work  only  three  or  four 
days  a  week,  which  obviously  reduces  the  out¬ 
put  of  coal.  The  miners  should  be  alert  to  the 
fact  their  work  is  just  as  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  war  as  that  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
trenches.” 

After  the  conference  Mr.  Morrow  said: 

“Dr.  Garfield  assured  us  that  he  appreciated 
the  offer  of  support  and  approved  the  general 
plan  of  cooperation  through  our  national  asso¬ 
ciation  and  its  Washington  headquarters.  At 
his  request  we  already  are  preparing  statistical 
information  which  he  desires  immediately.” 

Mr.  Morrow,  who  is  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
headquarters,  will  have  with  him  a  staff  of 
experts  and  statisticians  who  will  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Dr.  Garfield  when  they  are 
needed.  The  other  officials  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  all  of  whom  will  be  in  Wash¬ 
ington  from  time  to  time,  are  W.  K.  Field, 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company, 
president;  J.  P.  Wheelwright  of  Baltiriiore, 
vice-president,  and  George  H.  Barker  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  treasurer. 

After  the  conference,  Mr.  Morrow,  in  corn- 


same  assurance  for  the  miners,  but  notwith¬ 
standing  this  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  feel¬ 
ing  that  if  necessary  the  men  will  make  a 
strike  threat. 

Following  are  the  demands  of  the  miners 
as  presented  to  the  joint  conference  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Green,  International  Secretary  of  the 
Miners’  Union: 

Increases  of  fifteen  cents  a  ton  on  pick  and 
machine  coal  at  all  basing  points  in  the  United 
States, 

The  percentage  of  increase  granted  on  ma¬ 
chine  and  pick  coal  to  be  applied  to  all  dif¬ 
ferentials  existing  between  thin  and  thick  vein 
mines.  Advance  of  .$1.90  a  day  for  all  men 
employed  in  and  around  mines. 

Twenty  per  cent  raises  on  all  clead  work 
and  yarding. 


menting  on  reports  that  the  coal  operators  a'  . 
not  satisfied  with  the  prices  fixed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  that  they  would  insist  on  a  gen¬ 
eral  increase. 

“The  National  Coal  Association,”  Mr.  Mor¬ 
row  replied,  “has  sent  out  a  call  to  mine  own¬ 
ers  generally  to  produce  cost  sheets  for  pres¬ 
entation  to  the  fuel  administration.  The  oper¬ 
ators  have  been  asked  to  make  up  these  figures 
in  a  standard  way,  along  lines  which  meet  the 
approval  of  the  fuel  administration. 

“We  know  that  we  can  rely  on  the  fairness 
of  Dr.  Garfield  and  his  associates  to  make 
prices  which  will  stimulate  production  and  will 
be  equitable  to  all  concerned.  He  assured  us 
that  he  would  make  adjustments  promptly 
wherever  justified. 

“Prices,  however,  are  not  the  only  important 
question  at  present.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  assist  the  government  in  obtaining  max¬ 
imum  coal  production  and  distribution,  in  order 
to  keep  war  industries  going  and  to  prevent  a 
serious  coal  famine  during  the  winter.  That 
will  require  better  service  from  labor  and  from 
the  railroads.” 

Following  is  the  board  of  directors  elected: 
W.  K.  Field,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  J.  H.  Wheel¬ 
wright,  Baltimore:  George  H.  Barker,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio;  J.  J.  Tierney,  Philadelphia;  R.  H. 
Gross,  Boston;  S.  W.  McComb,  Harlan,  Ky. : 
Hywel  J.  Davies,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  W.  C. 
Adams,  Birmingham,  Ala.:  A.  M.  Ogle,  Terre 
Haute ;  F.  C.  Honnold,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  H.  N. 
Taylor,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  W.  H.  Huff,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.;  D.  C.  Botting,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Rem¬ 
brandt  Peale,  New  York  City:  S.  H.  Robbins, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Harry  Dwight  Nims 

Washington,  September  34. — Harry  Dwight 
Nims,  who  was  appointed  an  assistant  to  Fuel 
Administrator  Garfield,  August  34,  1917,  was  born 
Keene,  N.  H.,  1875,  He  was  educated  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  Concord,  N.  H..  and  at  Williams 
College,  from  which  he  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  in  1898. 

During  his  college  years  he  spent  most  of  his 
vacations  in  business,  largely  traveling  as  sales¬ 
man.  In  the  fall  of  1898  he  came  to  New  York 
City,  and  entered  the  office  of  Bergen  &  Dykman, 
189  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
worked  as  a  clerk  and  studied  law  at  the  same 
time,  attending  the  New  York  University  Law 
School  in  the  evenings.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  1901,  and 
shortly  thereafter  opened  an  office  for  himself 
at  32  Nassau  street.  New  York  City.  About  190.1 
he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Nash  &• 
Jones,  63  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  where  he 
continued  for  about  three  years.. 

During  this  period  he  published  a  law  treatise 
under  the  title  of  “The  Law  of  Unfair  Competi¬ 
tion.”  This  book  was  the  first  to  be  published  in 
this  country  devoted  exclusively  to  this  body  of 
law.  About  1908  Mr.  Nims  left  Nash  &  Jones, 
and  resumed  practice  under  his  own  name  at  33 
Nassau  street,  where  he  now  has  his  office.  In  the 
last  few  years  he  has  written  articles  on  law,  and 
especially  law  relating  to  price  questions,  and  has 
been  counsel  in  various  cases  involving  questions 
of  unfair  competition,  price  cutting,  and  trade 
marks.  .A  few  days  ago  the  second  edition  of 
his  book  on  “Ihifair  Competition”  appeared,  and 
in  preparing  this  edition  he  has  practically  re¬ 
written  the  book  and  enlarged  its  scope  in 
various  ways. 

Mr.  Nims  lives  at  Bronxville,  Westchester  coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  and  is  a  member  of  the  University  Club 
of  New  York  City,  the  New  York  City  Bar  .\sso- 


ciation,  St.  Andrews  Golf  Club,  and  Williams 
Club. 

In  1915  he  was  given  an  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  by  Williams  College,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  work  on  “Unfair  Competition”  and 
similar  subjects. 


John  W.  *Lowe  Is  Dead 

John  Williamson  Lowe,  for  over  thirty  years  a 
successful  coal  merchant  in  Chicago,  died  this 
morning  at  his  residence.  No.  1446  Dearborn  ave¬ 
nue. 

He  was  born  fifty-five  years  ago  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  started  in  the  coal  business  in  that  city. 
Afterwards,  he  removed  to  Toledo,  and  in  1887, 
came  to  Chicago  as  the  western  manager  of  Boyd, 
Stickney  &  Co.,  representing  that  firm  until  it 
retired  from  business  in  1905,  since  which  time  he 
caried  on  an  independent  business  of  his  own. 
He  was  vice-president  of  the  Weyanoke  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  and  of  the  S.  J.  Patterson  Pocahontas 
Co.,  and  has  always  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  Chicago  coal  trade. 

He  was  unmarried  and  is  survived  by  his 
father,  the  Rev.  Thomas  O.  Lowe,  and  by  his  sis¬ 
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ter,  Mrs.  Ralph  McKee  of  New  York.  He  came 
of  old  Revolutionary  .stock,  and  its  sterling  quali¬ 
ties  marked  his  whole  life  and  character  and  en¬ 
deared  him  to  an  unusually  wide  circle  of  de¬ 
voted  friends_  He  was  a  member  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  at  one  time  was 
President  of  the  Sons  of  the  War  of  1812.  For 
many  years  he  had  interested  himself  in  collect¬ 
ing  books  relating  to  that  war,  the  proposed  ex¬ 
hibition  of  which  at  the  Art  Institute,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Caxton  Club,  has  recently  oc¬ 
cupied  his  attention. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago.  Onwentsia. 
University,  Saddle  and  Cycle  and  other  dubs  and 
organizations  and  was  at  one  time  a  director  of 
the  Chicago  Public  Library. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  his  residence 
at  four  o’clock,  Friday  afternoon.  September  28th, 
and  interment  will  be  at  his  old  home  in  Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Administrators  Appointed 

The  reports  within  the  last  w'eek  are  that  two 
admini.strators  have  been  appointed.  One  is  J. 
F.  Williams  of  Streator.  Ill.,  being  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  for  Illinois,  and  Y.  N.  hitzgerald  of 
Milwaukee,  being  the  Fuel  .Administrator  for 
IX’isconsin. 

Mr.  Williams  was  at  one  time  intere.sted  in 
coal  mines  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  was  influential 
later  in  straightening  out  the  tangle  resulting 
from  the  Cherry  fire  and  was  a  meniber  of  the 
mine  investigating  hoard  which  practically  fixed 
the  uniform  laws  Tor  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Air.  Fitzgerald  was  connected  with  the  North¬ 
western  Fuel  Company  of  Milwaukee,  for  a  num- 
lier  of  years  and  afterwards  went  into  the  hoot 
and  shoe  business,  and  then  became  a  special  in¬ 
vestigator,  doing  some  work  for  the  governor  of 
Wisconsin. 


The  Witcher  Creek  Coal  Company,  with  cap¬ 
ital  of  $10,000  has  been  incorporated.  The  mines 
are  at  Diamond.  Yh  A’^a. 


Organization  of  National  Coal  Association 
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State  Association  Is  the  Only  Solution 

The  Retailers  Confronted  by  Loss  on  Every  Side  Must  Present 
Their  Case  to  the  State  Representative  of  the  Fuel  Administrator 


Tile  most  serious  problem/  confronts  the  re¬ 
tailer  today  that  he  has  ever  faced.  It  can  he 
put  in  about  this  way: 

The  manufacturing  concerns  know  that  tlieir 
employes  are  facing  a  much  higher  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  They  can  satisfy  the  men  by  granting  an 
increase  in  wages  or  by  doing  something  else. 
Rather  than  paying  the  increase,  they  pocket  that 
money  and  offers  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to 
employes  by  buying  more  coal  than  they  need 
and  by  selling  it  to  them  at  the  wholesale  price. 
This  is  being  done  to  the  largest  extent  in  the 
history  of  the  country. 

In  the  second  place  the  government  let  it  be 
known  that  it  wants  to  cut  the  price  of  coal  to 
the  householder.  'I'o  that  end,  it  looks  with 
favor  upon  any  retail  plan  by  which  the  cost  of 
distribution  can  be  reduced.  Men  who  merely 
own  wagons  for  making  deliveries  and  who  can 
use  public  scales  and  who  have  practically  no 
selling  expense  have  understood  that  this  makes 
a  hid  to  them  to  get  into  the  business  and  cut 
under  the  regular  retailers.  These  men,  in  ordi¬ 
nary  times,  are  called  snowbirds  in  the  coal  trade. 
They  are  men  who  get  into  the  business  only 
when  the  weather  is  cold  and  when  the  demand  is 
keen.  They  haul  directly  from  cars  on  public 
team  tracks  to  the  consumers  bin.  They  have  no 
storage  and  no  chance  to  get  storage.  This  year 
the  snowbirds  are  swarming  over  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  retailers  are  finding  more  competi¬ 
tion  from  that  source  than  ever  before. 

The  Storage  Coal 

In  the  third  place  the  regular  retail  dealer,  with 
his  yards  full  of  storage  coal  bought  to  protect 
the  people  of  bis  community  is  having  to  meet 
the  competition  of  the  factories  on  one  side  and 
the  snowbirds  on  the  other,  while  facing  a  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  price  of  coal,  which  may  compel  him 
to  sell  his  storage  piles  at  an  absolute  loss.  The 
([uestion,  of  course,  is  what  the  retailer  can  do  to 
I)rotect  bimself  in  a  situation  of  this  kind. 

On  this  subject  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  the  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator,  has  not  given  out  any  official  state¬ 
ment.  He  quoted  last  week  in  an  interview  in 
the  New  York  World  as  saying  that  the  man  who 
had  bought  coal  at  a  higher  price  that  had  been 
fixed  l)v  the  president  was  in  the  same  position 
as  the  man  who  had  speculated  on  a  rise  and 
has  lost.  He  inferred  that  he  would  have  to  take 


the  loss  and  conform  his  |)riccs  to  the  figure  just 
about  to  be  fixed. 

As  confirming  in  a  sense  this  point  of  vigw, 
Dr.  Garfield  in  one  of  his  official  utterances  said 
that  the  peoi)le  of  any  community  by  knowing  the 
price  at  the  mines,  the  freight  rate  to  market, 
the  jobbers’  commissions  and  the  retailers’  gross 
margin  could  very  easily  figure  whether  the  local 
l)rice  conformed  to  or  was  above  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  price  for  retail  coal.  He  said  that  he 
proposed  that  the  coal  fuel  administrators  should 
give  this  information  to  the  public  so  that  every 
man  could  know  what  he  should  pay  for  coal. 
In  a  word  if  the  retail  price  is  going  to  be  fixed 
by  rule  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  pass  on  his  high  priced  coal  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  at  anything  like  the  i)rices  he  paid  for  it. 

The  Retail  Problem 

With  these  facts  staring  him  in  the  face  the 
retailer  is  confronted  by  rather  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  He  is  losing  business  to  the  factory  which 
prefers  to  pay  in  low  priced  coal  rather  than  in 
actual  money.  He  is  losing  business  to  the  snow- 
bird  who  has  been  invited  into  the  situation  by 
the  government’s  insistence  that  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  should  be  cut.  He  is  going  to  be  forced 
to  lose  money  on  the  coal  which  he  actually  has 
on  hand.  With  these  three  forces  operating 
against  him  wholesale  bankruptcy  is  confronting 
the  retail  trade  unless  something  specific,  and  de¬ 
finite  is  done. 

The  situation  looks  desperate  but,  even  so,  there 
may  be  some  way  to  get  out  of  it.  Dr.  Garfield 
has  already  indicated  that  he  proposes  to  license 
the  retail  dealers  and  allow  only  those  with  a 
license  to  operate.  The  dilemma  of  the  retailer 
here  is  almost  equally  great  in  either  direction. 

•  If  he  operates  under  a  license  he  more  than 
likely  will  be  compelled  to  pass  on  his  storage 
coal  at  a  loss  and  that  would  result  in  wiping  a 
good  many  out  of  business  since  the  average  loss 
this  year  is  close  to  $3,000.  Without  the  license, 
however,  the  retailer  will  surely  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  snowbird  on  one  side  and  the  factory  on 
tbe  other. 

The  contrast  being  presented  it  seems  that  the 
only  way  that  the  retailer  can  get  out  of  this 
dilemma  is  to  do  what  the  jobbers  did,  namely,  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  present  the  facts  to  Dr. 
Garfield’s  state  administrator  when  he  is  ap- 


])ointed.  They  should  form  as  the  jobbers  did. 
a  state  association  and  have  a  form  of  complete 
co-operation  between  the  retail  trade  and  the 
fuel  administrator’s  local  representative.  In  fact, 
the  experience  of  the  jobbers  indicates  that  a 
state  association — acting  as  a  focal  organization 
for  the  different  local  associations — is  the  only 
thing  which  will  meet  the  situation. 

The  Requisitioned  Coal 

There  is  another  ray  of  hope  in  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Garfield  announces  that  he  is  going  to  re- 
(luisition  coal  from  the  mines  for  nis  coal  pile. 
.A.  certain  amount  of  coal  will  have  to  be  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  amount  supplied  the  customers 
of  the  mines  who  bought  on  contract.  This  will 
curtail  the  amount  of  coal  moving  on  contract 
and  that  curtailment  may  cut  short  the  supply 
for  the  factory,  which  it  has  been  giving  to  its 
employes  at  cost. 

While  this  in  a  sense  will  wipe  out  the  factory 
c  iinpetition  of  the  retailer,  the  regular  dealer  is 
confronted  by  another  problem,  namely,  who  is 
going  to  deliver  and  distribute  the  coal  which  is 
shipped  to  certain  markets  from  Garfield’s  coal 
l)ile?  Will  it  be  distributed  by  the  regular  re¬ 
tailer  or  will  the  local  fuel  administrator  handle 
that  job  by  arranging  for  delivery  facilities  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  retail  yard. 

There  is  another  matter  which  the  retailer 
should  take  up  without  delay  with  Dr.  Garfield’s 
state  representative.  We  can  see  no  way  in  which 
this  can  be  done  unless  some  retailer  present  their 
own  case  to  the  state  administrator,  and  unless 
they  have  an  organization  which  is  big  enough 
and  comprehensive  enough  to  invite  the  respect 
of  the  fuel  administrator’s  agent. 

The  situation  of  the  retailers  is  desperate  as 
it  stands  now,  wdth  a  definite  loss  of  money  on 
one  side  and  of  patronage  on  the  other  wiping 
them  out  of  business.  And  this  is  being  done  at 
a  time  when  the  country  needs  most  the  facilities 
which  they  have  created.  It  would  be  nothing 
short  of  a  national  calamity  to  wipe  the  retailers 
out  of  existence.  The  only  apparent  remedy  is 
a  direct  appeal  to  the  fuel  administrator’s  agent 
through  an  organization  big  enough  to  demand 
his  respect. 

We  respectfully  call  this  matter  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  heads  of  the  various  retail  coal  com¬ 
panies  throu.ghout  the  country. 


Mr.  Peabody  Explains  His  Committee  Work 

At  an  Address  Before  the  New  York  State  Retail  Convention  He 
Gives  a  Hurried  Survey  of  His  Work  and  the  Present  Situation 


It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  indeed  to  meet  such 
a  representative  body  of  men  connected  with  an 
industry  that  I  have  been  associated  with  during 
my  entire  business  life. 

I  appreciate  that  I  must  be  to  you  gentlemen 
more  or  less  an  object  of  interest  on  account 
of  the  prominent  part  I  have  taken  during  the 
last  five  months  in  endeavoring  to  be  of  assistance 
to  the  Government  in  the  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  coal. 

ll’ork  of  the  Committee 

I  think  it  may  interest  you  if  I  give  you  a 
brief  resume  of  the  work  of  the  committee  of 
which  1  have  been  chairman,  called  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Coal  Production  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense.  On  the  Kith  of  April  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  telegram  from  Secretary  Franklin  K. 
Lane  asking  me  if  I  could  call  at  his  office  the 
next  morning.  Telegrams  of  this  kind  being 
equivalent  to  commands,  esi)ecially  in  times  of 
war,  I  immediately  answered  “yes”  and  met  him 
in  his  office  in  Washington  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  After  asking  me  a  few,  but  most  of  them 
pertinent  questions,  as  to  my  experience  in  the 
industry,  he  put  the  question  squarely  to  me  as 
to  whether  I  would  accept  the  chairmanship  of 
a  committee  on  coal  production,  under  the  Coun¬ 


cil  of  National  Defense,  the  duties  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  being  to  increase  the  production  of  coal 
in  the  United  States  and  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  committee  of  railroad  presidents  to 
make  more  liquid  the  distribution  of  coal.  Not 
withstanding  my  doubts  as  to  my  ability  to  per¬ 
form  the  tasks,  but  appreciating  the  great  honor 
offered  me,  and  with  the  keen  desire,  as  we  all 
have,  to  help  our  country  during  this  period  of 
stress,  I  said  “Yes.”  He  said,  “Very  well,  when 
can  you  come  to  work  ?”  I  said,  “Five  days,” 
it  being  difficult  to  wind  up  one’s  affairs  so  as  to 
leave  a  business  of  some  magnitude  that  had  taken 
thirty  years  to  establish  within  a  shorter  period 
of  time.  He  then  ordered  me  to  report  for  work 
the  following  Monday  morning,  and  said  “You 
have  a  tremendous  task  ahead  of  you,  and  you 
can  make  either  a  great  success  or  a  great  failure. 
It  is  up  to  you.”  These  were  the  only  instruc¬ 
tions  and  advice  1  received. 

Appointment  of  Committee 

riie  following  iMonday  I  was  at  work,  and  as 
1  also  received  authority  to  appoint  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  my  committee,  I  proceeded  to  select  what 
I  thought  would  be  a  representative  committee 
of  coal  operators,  mine  workers  and  consumers 
of  coal,  representing  these  various  interests  all 


over  the  great  territory  of  the  United  States. 
The  committee  consisted  of  some  twenty-five 
members. 

I  called  the  committee  together  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible,  proceeded  to  organize  sub-com- 
mitees  of  all  of  the  coal  producing  states,  sub- 
commitees  representing  the  majority  of  the  non¬ 
producing  states,  such  as  New  England  and  the 
northwest ;  sub-committees  representing  the  pub¬ 
lic  utilities,  electric  light  and  gas  companies, 
street  railways ;  sub-committees  on  anthracite ; 
sub-committee  on  coke;  sub-committees  to  con¬ 
sider  labor  disputes,  not  only  in  the  union,  but 
in  the  non-union  fields.  During  the  period  since 
our  organization,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  have 
settled,  or  caused  to  be  settled,  strikes  and  diffi¬ 
culties  in  at  least  fifteen  states  and  totaling  150 
different  instances.  In  the  settlement  of  these 
cpiestions  I  cannot  fail  to  give  great  credit  to  the 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  .Amer¬ 
ica  for  the  splendid  work  their  representatives 
did  in  securing  early  settlements  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties  to  keep  production  up  to  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  point.  They  went  even  so  far  as  to  make 
settlements  of  strikes  in  which  their  own  men 
had  no  direct  interest — strikes  in  non-union  fields. 

We  met  representatives  of  foreign  governments 
and  arranged  for  their  supply  of  coal :  had  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  coal  administrator  of  Canada. 
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with  representatives  of  the  embassies  of  Argen¬ 
tine,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Italy,  France,  in  fact,  we 
started  in  to  do  a  world  wide  coal  business.  We 
endeavored  to  help  every  part  of  the  country 
from  which  we  received  appeals  for  assistance. 

Lake  Erie  Bituiiiiiioits  Coal  Exehanye 

W  e  formed  what  is  called  the  Lake  Lrie  Bitu¬ 
minous  Coal  Exchange,  in  which  all  of  the  coal 
moving  via  the  Great  Lakes  was  pooled.  ■  We 
reduced  the  number  of  consignments  from  over 
one  thousand  to  something  like  eighty.  The 
railroads  have  informed  us  that  the  operation 
of  this  exchange  has  saved  the  use  of  over  forty 
per  cent  of  the  equipment  ordinarily  used  in 
handling  these  shipments. 

In  the  working  out  of  our  plan  to  give  the 
northwest,  before  the  close  of  navigation,  the 
amount  of  coal  required  through  the  year,  it  was 
necessary  to  operate  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week.  This  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  the  help  of  the  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Mr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Gompers,  and  his  assistants. 

Tidewater  Coal  E.vchaiuje 

We  formed  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  Lake  Erie  Coal  Exchange, 
and  we  reduced  the  consignments  to  tidewater 
points— New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Newport  News,  from  1,200  to  some  sixty  or 
seventy. 

We  formed  a  committee  to  handle  all  of  the 
requirements  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
Government,  including  even  the  delivery  to  small 
postoffices  and  lighthouses,  all  amounting  to  ap¬ 
proximately  eight  million  tons,  and  appointed 
a  commissioner,  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  secure 
the  necessary  coal  and  arrange  for  its  delivery. 
Aided  the  Government  officials  in  ascertaining 
the  c6al  best  fitted  for  new  work,  such  as  bunker¬ 
ing  transports,  heating  of  cantonments. 

Contract  Forms  Changed 

Finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  secure  the  ne¬ 
cessary  amount  and  grade  of  coal  under  the 
Government’s  specifications  and  forms  of  con¬ 
tract,  we  secured  changes  in  these  specifications, 
eliminating  the  B.  T.  U.  and  other  technical 
clauses,  making  the  Government  contracts  the 
same  as  commercial  contracts,  which  provide  for 
definite  settlement  prices  and  contingencies  aris¬ 
ing  from  causes  beyond  the  control  of'  the  shi])- 
pers. 

Meeting  of  Operators  in'  June 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  great 
detail  and  tell  you  of  the  meeting  of  coal  opera¬ 
tors  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  their 
voluntary  reduction  in  prices,  the  volun¬ 
tary  offer  to  take  care  of  the  Government’s 
necessities  whenever  and  wherever  required  and 
to  accept  in  payment  a  price  to  be  established 
by  the  Government.  In  fact,  I  cannot  praise  too 
highly  the  wonderful  co-operation  of  the  coal 
operators  of  the  United  States  afforded  my  com¬ 
mittee  and  myself  in  our  work.  I  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  go  into  any  greater  detail  on  the  work 
of  my  committee,  except  to  say  that  all  have  had 
the  most  wonderful  post  graduate  course  in  the 
coal  industry  that  it  was  possible  to  have  experi¬ 
enced,  and  we  are  highly  appreciative  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  we  have  had. 

Retail  Conditions 

I  know  that  you  men  in  the  retail  business  are 
more  interested  in  the  return  that  you  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  for  your  service  and  efforts  as  retailers  of 
coal,  and  I  know  you  must  have  studied  with 
great  interest  the  proclamation  issued  by  Dr. 
Garfield,  fuel  administrator.  It  has  been  my  very 
great  pleasure  to  have  had  two  pleasant  inter¬ 
views  with  Dr.  Garfield  since  his  appointment, 
and  I  have  been  tremendously  impressed  by  his 
evident  desire  to  be  fair  and  just.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  no  thought  enters  his  mind  except  that 
of  justice;  justice  to  the  producer,  justice  to  the 
wholesaler^  justice  to  the  retailer  and  justice  to 
the  consumer,  and  1  feel  confident  that  no  ruling 
that  he  has  made  or  will  make  will  be  with  any 
spirit  other  than  that  of  justice.  The  task  before 
him  is  almost  beyond  comprehension.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  President  and  by  Congress  to  make 
an  absolutely  complete  analysis  of  all  of  the 
branches  of  our  industry.  Many  things  have 
happened  and  many  statements  have  been  made 
that  may  have  disturbed  you  and  made  restive 
the  industry  that  you  and  I  represent,  but  I  have 
confidence  that  the  industry  will  bear  the  closest 
investigation,  and  that  after  that  investigation 
is  made  and  the  rulings  from  the  investigation 
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declared  that  our  industry  will  stand  as  one  that 
has  been  conducted  on  a  fair  and  reasonable 
basis.  I  think  that  in  the  future  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry,  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  past,  treated 
with  scorn  and  spoken  of  in  jest,  will  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  splendid  solid  industries  of 
the  country  and  built  on  a  solid  foundation,  that 
will  result  in  permanent  reasonable  returns  on  the 
investment. 

Dr.  Garfield's  Proclamation 

Dr.  Garlield  has  issued  a  proclamation  which 
possibly  you  may  not  have  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood.  ’  I  refer  particularly  to  that  portion  of  his 
proclamation  of  September  7th.  reading  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 

"The  fuel  administrator  is  immediately  to 
choose  a  representative  of  the  fuel  administration 
in  each  state  and  territory.  He  will  also  appoint 
in  each  state,  in  conjunction  with  the  state  repre¬ 
sentative,  a  committee  of  citizens  who,  with  the 
representative,  will  assume  direction  of  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  sale  of  coal  in  that  state.  No  per¬ 
son  will  be  appointed,  either  as  a  state  represen¬ 
tative  or  on  any  of  these  committees,  or  any  of 
the  commitees  below,  who  is  connected  with  the 
local  coal  industry.” 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  discuss  ^  the 
meaning  of  this  proclamation  with  Dr.  Garfield, 
but  I  analyze  it  as  follows,  and  I  think .  I  am 
right,  and  I  think  it  is  what  Dr.  Garfield  means : 
"No  person  will  be  appointed,  either  as  a  state 
representative,  or  on  any  of  these  committees, 
or  on  any  of  the  committees  mentioned  below, 
who  is  connected  with  the  local  coal  industry.” 
What  does  that  mean,  and  why  should  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  have  eliminated  the  local  coal  man  from 
these  committees?  In  the  first  place  the  public 
at  large  will  know  that  no  man  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  the  industry  will  have  taken  any  part 
in  the  findings  of  these  committees.  In  the  second 
place,  no  coal  man  will  have  the  right  to  investi¬ 
gate  or  inquire  into  the  husines  of  a  competitor, 
but  the  investigation  will  be  made  by  responsible 
business  men,  who,  with  their  knowledge  not  of 
the  coal  industry,  but  of  the  industry  with  which 
they  are  connected,  can  fairly  and  honestly  de¬ 
termine  on  what  is  a  just  and  fair  remuneration 
for  the  investment  and  services  of  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  industry.  Do  you  not  believe 
with  me  that  under  these  circumstances  it  is 
best  that  no  man  should  be  on  any  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  that  could  be  criticised  either  as  being 
prejudiced  in  advance  in  favor  of  the  industrj', 
or  could  be  looked  on  with  disfavor  w'hen  inves¬ 
tigating  a  competitor’s  business. 

Quoting  again:  “It  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
various  committees  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the 
fuel  administration  the  reasonable  retail  margin, 
viz.,  the  cost  of  local  distribution  and  a  reason¬ 
able  dealer’s  profit  to  be  allowed.”  Can  anyone 
ask  more  than  this  and  have  you  any  right  to 
assume  in  \'our  own  mind  that  the  Government 
will  not  be  fair  and  honest  and  determine  what 
this  reasonable  profit  shall  be?  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  result  and  I  am  con¬ 
nected  and  very  heavily  interested  in  one  of  the 
largest  retail  organizations  in  the  world,  and  I 
have  confidence  that  my  investment  in  that  cor¬ 
poration  wil  lie  stronger  and  more  conservati\’e 
after  the  investigation  than  before.  Our  industr_\ 
has  been  and  is  now  under  the  attack  of  politi¬ 
cians,  demagogues,  self  constituted  critics  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  business,  but  who  think  the\ 
can  secure  popular  favor  and  in  many  cases  votes 
by  attacking  something  that  is  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  reaches  nearer  home  than  coal,  there  is 
nothing  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  more  deeply  interested  individually  than  coal. 
Consequently  it  is  most  natural  that  this  great 
industry  should  be  the  one  first  attacked  by  the 
politicians  and,  secondly,  investigated  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  We  have  not  been  permitted  under  the 
Sherman  Act  to  confide  in  one  another  or  even 
to  compare  notes  as  to  costs.  Think  of  the 
wonderhil  value  these  investigations,  made  by 
independent  and  honest  committees  of  citizens, 
will  be.  Without  violating  any  law  we  will  have 
established  for  us,  not  by  us,  a  reasonable  retail 
profit,  something  that  never  before  have  vve  had. 
and,  remember,  we  must  be  helpful,  not  critical, 
we  must  be  willing  to  do  our  part  and  not  be 
slackers,  we  must  not  load  on  to  our  costs  all 
the  traffic  will  hear,  because  in  the  past  we  have 
not  had  enough  profit  to  take  care  of  our  in¬ 
dustry,  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  people,  that 
was  our  own  fault.  The  retailer  must  help  the 
wholesaler,  the  producer,  the  consumer.  Remem¬ 
ber,  the  industry  is  always  judged  by  the  few 
slackers  and  the  few  profiteers  that  damn  the 


industry.  Let  us  look  out  for  them,  police  them 
and  stop  them.  Our  industry  is  an  honorable 
one  and  we  must  see  that  it  is  not  besmirched 
by  those  who  desire  some  small  and  immediate 
gain  and  are  willing  to  jeopardize  the  reputation 
of  such  an  industry  as  ours.  We  must  set  a 
special  example  to  other  merchants  and  other  in¬ 
dustries  so  that  when  the  period  of  our  great 
stress  is  over  and  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
once  more  at  peace  our  industry  will  be  spoken 
of,  not  with  scorn  and  not  with  derision,  but  with 
praise,  and  as  the  industry  of  all  industries  that 
set  the  example  and  threw  itself  into  the  breach 
and  helped  our  Government  to  win  this  war  for 
liberty. 


New  Coke  Prices 

Pittsburgh,  September  20. — The  market  price 
of  coke  is  now  $6.00.  This  price  was  fixed 
by  President  Wilson  early  last  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  under  authority  given  him  by  the  Lever  or 
hood  Control  act,  and  the  announcement  was 
formally  made  in  Washington  early  Monday  af¬ 
ternoon,  says  the  Cotvnellville  Courier.  Fhere 
have  since  been  a  few  sales  of  spot  furnace  coke 
at  the  price.  The  first  sales  were  made  earlv 
Tuesday  morning  of  several  carloads  that  had 
been  offered  on  Mondav  at  $12..50  without  finding 
takers.  ' 

While  prices  of  certain  iron  and  steel  products 
were  fixed  at  the  same  time  as  the  price  of  coke, 
the  circumstances  were  quite  different.  All  the 
iron  and  steel  and  coke  makers  were  called  to 
\\  ashington  for  a  general  meeting  last  Fridaj' 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  prices.  In  the  case 
of  coke  the  administration  had  power  to  fix  any 
lince  he  chose,  by  virtue  of  the  Lever  act.  In 
the  case  of  iron  and  steel  he  had  authority  only 
to  fix  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  government.  As 
it  has  been  the  President’s  idea  that  there  should 
be  one  price  for  all,  for  the  government,  its  allies, 
and  the  general  trade,  he  sought  an  agreement 
with  the  iron  and  steel  producers.  After  the 
case  had  been  presented  to  the  producers  by  the 
War  Industries  Board,  the  board  withdrew  and 
the  manufacturers  divided  into  groups.  The  iron 
ore  producers  named  the  ore  prices  that  prevailed 
for  the  present  season.  The  pig  iron  producers 
named  $3.3  for  basic.  No.  2  foundry  and  malleable 
iron  at  Valley  furnaces.  The  .steel  producers 
named  2.n0c  for  bars,  3.00c  for  shapes  and  3.2.50 
for  plates.  The  coke  producers  named  $6..50.  The 
schedule  was  accepted  by  the  War  Industries 
Board  for  submission  to  President  Wilson,  who 
approved  all  the  prices  except  that  he  reduced  the 
coke  price  to  $6.00.  Thus  the  iron  and  steel  prices 
were  arrived  at  by  voluntary  agreement,  while 
the  coke  price  was  within  50  cents  of  being  en¬ 
tirely  voluntary.  The  $6.00  price  is  protected  by 
law,  it  being  illegal  to  sell  at  higher.  The  iron 
and  steel  prices  are  protected,  apart  from  the 
informal  agreement,  by  the  fact  that  in  the  case 
of  any  recalcitrants  the  President  could  com¬ 
mandeer  the  plant  and  use  it  to  produce  material 
for  the  government,  while  it  is  probable  that  the 
Pomerene  bill,  now  in  the  Senate,  aimed  at  giv¬ 
ing  the  administration  the  same  authority  over 
iron  and  steel  prices  as  he  already  possesses  by 
the  Lever  act  over  “food,  feed  and  fuel”  will  be 
liassed  as  an  additional  safeguard. 

In  some  quarters  the  coke  price  of  $6.00  is 
considered  much  higher  than  there  was  reason  to 
expect  if  bituminous  coal  is  to  be  kept  at  $2.00. 


Appeal  to  Consumers 

Boston,  September  27. — (Special  Correspond- 
I  nee.) — The  New  England  Coal  Committee  has 
issued  the  folowing  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  New 
England ; 

"Coal  is  essential  to  the  war.  It  is  a  patriotic- 
duty  to  avoid  waste  and  consider  how  require¬ 
ments  can  be  reduced.  New  England  in  particu¬ 
lar  is  confronted  by  a  most  critical  situation. 

"We  a.sk  all  householders  not  to  use  coal  for 
heating  before  November  1st,  or  after  May  1st, 
unless  the  house  temperature  is  below  60  degrees. 
To  burn  wood  wherever  possible.  To  use  small 
oil  heaters  when  possible.  To  reduce  the  coal 
used  in  the  staves.  To  be  economical  with  gas 
and  electricity  generated  by  coal-using  plants. 
Turn  off  house  lights  when  not  needed. 

“We  ask  those  who  control  office  buildings, 
hotels  and  apartment  houses  not  to  use  coal  for 
heating  before  November  1,  or  after  May  1,  un¬ 
less  the  temperature  of  the  building  is  below 
sixty  degrees.  Not  to  heat  buildings  in  excess  of 
siivty-five  degrees.  To  bank  fires  at  all  practical 
times;  in  business  buildings  not  used  after  six  p. 
m.,  bank  at  four  p.  m.  To  reduce  to  the  barest 
necessities  all  illumination  by  gas  or  by  coal-made 
electricity.” 
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The  Retail  Trade  and  the  Fuel  Administrator 

A  Meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants  Association  Brings  Out 
the  Fact  That  State  Administrators  Will  Handle  Retail  Problems 


\\  asiiiX(;ton,  1).  C.,  Scptein])cr  27. —  {Special.) 

A  conference  of  state  fuel  administrators 
will  he  held  at  the  Fuel  Administration  huild- 
ing,  Kith  and  L  streets,  Washington,  D.  C.,  he- 
ginning  Tuesday  morning,  October  2,  at  10 
o’clock. 

The  first  group  of  appointments,  including 
about  sixteen  states,  will  be  announced  by  Dr. 
(larfield  before  the  end  of  the  present  week. 


This  week  developed  a  few  things  of  interest 
to  the  retail  dealer. 

First,  aside  from  fixing  the  general  policy  that 
was  to  apply  to  the  regulation  of  retail  coal  prices, 
Dr.  Garfield  is  going  to  leave  the  settlement  of  all 
retail  disputes  and  all  minor  matters  of  policy 
to  the  state  administrators  when  they  are  ap¬ 
pointed.  lie  in  all  probability  will  turn  over  the 
settlement  of  local  disputes  to  the  local  coal  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

Second,  there  is  a  bare  possibility  that  the  coal 
administrators  will  admit  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
getting  spot  coal  at  the  president’s  prices  and  will 
allow  the  retailers  to  base  their  prices  on  a  proved 
cost  of  coal,  f.  o.  b.  their  yard,  no  matter  what 
that  was.  This  is  in  contrast  with  the  disposition 
of  Dr.  Garfield  as  at  first  announced  to  consider 
all  coal  previously  bought  as  in  the  nature  of  a 
speculation  for  a  rise  in  price.  It  must  be  admitted 
Washington  does  not  agree  on  this  point.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  one  idea.  Dr. 
Garfield  has  another. 

Third,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
fuel  administrator  have  discovered  after  a  month 
or  so  of  experimentation,  that  it  is  perfectly  easy 
to  sit  at  Washington  and  manufacture  a  beauti¬ 
ful  theory  as  to  how  coal  should  be  regulated  in 
detail.  It  is  another  thirtg  to  make  that  regulation 
lit  into  the  conditions  in  different  retailing  and 
producing  districts.  Washington  is  disposed  now 
to  make  the  regulation  fit  the  condition,  but  that 
involves  so  much  work  and  so  much  study,  that 
those  who  are  best  informed  have  abandoned  any 
hope  that  the  discovery  is  made  in  time  to  save 
the  country  from  suffering  this  year. 

Regardless  of  these  three  important  develop¬ 
ments,  there  is  one  basic  disposition  at  Washing¬ 
ton  which  continues.  It  is  the  most  disturbing 
thing  before  the  coal  trade  today.  Washington 
is  very  much  in  a  hurry  to  do  something  about 
coal.  It  is  not  yet  ready  to  admit  coal  men  into 
its  conference,  or  to  accept  their  word  as  of 
any  value  to  the  nation  at  present.  Washington 
being  in  a  hurry,  wants  to  take  snap  judgment 
on  big  issues  and  to  reach  a  conclusion  within 
an  hour  or  so  on  an  important  and  sweeping  thing. 
They  wanted  to  decide,  for  example  on  short 
order,  what  should  be  the  gross  margin  of  profit 
for  a  retail  dealer  and  to  make  this  announce¬ 
ment  even  before  investigation.  They  wanted 
to  do  it  in  an  afternoon. 

In  other  words,  the  disposition  of  Washington 
still  is  to  make  sweeping  decisions  even  after  it 
knows  that  the  coal  trade  is  something  which 
must  be  regulated  in  detail  and  according  to  the 
situation  in  various  communities.  Washington 
has  learned  a  little  of  a  lesson  but  it  hasn’t  the 
experience  which  alone  will  support  sound  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  with  coal  in 
different  communities. 

.\  good  part  of  this  information  came  out  this 
week  at  two  meetings  held  by  the  Chicago  Coal 
^Merchants  Association  in  its  rooms  in  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  building,  Chicago.  This  organization  had 
sent  two  of  its  members  to  Washington  to  inter¬ 
view  Dr.  Garfield.  The  representatives  were, 
Milton  E.  Robinson  of  the  Milton  E.  Robinson 
Coal  Company,  and  C.  W.  Jackson  of  the  E.  G. 
Hartwell  Company.  At  a  Tuesday  afternoon 
meeting  these  two  representatives  made  their  re¬ 
port.  From  what  they  had  to  say  there  was 
apparently  a  very  lively  discussion  of  retail  coal 
matters  in  the  office  of  the  fuel  administrator 
one  day  last  week. 

Dr.  Garfield  did  not  receive  the  delegation  in 
person,  but  entrusted  that  matter  to  his  personal 
rejiresentative,  Mr.  Nims.  .\t  the  outset  Air.  Nims 
said  that  he  didn’t  care  to  discuss  retail  matters 
with  the  delegations  from  each  city  because  that 
would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question.  He  said 
instead,  it  was  to  be  the  policy  of  the  fuel  admin¬ 
istration  board  to  allow  retail  matters  to  be 
handled  entirely  by  the  state  administrator.  Just 


at  the  point  where  the  interview  was  going  to  end 
almost  before  it  had  begun,  Mr,  Robinson  raised 
another  question,  which  iirolonged  the  interview 
for  a  considerable  time,  lie  asked  Mr.  Nims 
what  the  coal  man  had  done  that  he  was  to  be 
ruled  off  the  boards  entirely  that  were  to  regulate 
his  own  business. 

Air.  Robinson  drew  a  shar|)  contrast  between 
the  treatment  that  has  been  accorded  coal  and 
the  treatment  accorded  every  other  line  of  indus¬ 
try.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  one 
packing  company  in  the  city  of  Chicago  had  made 
$21,000,000,  which  was  more  than  was  made  by 
all  of  the  retail  dealers  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
surrounding  territory.  He  said,  however,  that 
this  packing  company  was  practically  allowed  to 
administer  its  own  affairs  and  name  its  own  re¬ 
tail  prices,  while  the  coal  men  were  in  no  sense 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  their 
own  business. 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  supplies 
of  food  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  surrounding 
territory  had  been  indicted  because  they  were 
gambling  in  food  productions  and  putting  up 
prices  arbitrarily.  He  said,  however,  that  men 
from  these  gamblers  had  been  chosen  for  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  boards  which  regulated  their 
business,  but  the  coal  men  had*  been  ignored. 

ble  drew  other  contrasts  showing  that  steel 
men  were  regulating  the  steel  business,  farmers 
boards  were  regulating  the  prices  on  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  but  coal  men  alone  were  excluded  from  the 
regulation  of  their  own  business.  He  wanted  to 
know  why  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  other 
lines  of  business  and  against  coal.  He  asked  Mr. 
Nims  to  state  a  specific  case  in  which  the  coal 
men  had  done  something  so  contrary  to  public 
good  and  public  decency  that  they  were  prac¬ 
tically  ruled  out  of  decent  society  by  their  own 
government. 

At  that  point  Mr.  Nims  came  back  with  a 
sharp  retort  in  which  he  declared  that  the  coal 
men  had  taken  a  view  of  their  own  case  which 
was  far  too  excitable. 

Air.  Robinson  replied  instantly  that  the  coal 
men  weren’t  excited  or  hysterical  in  the  least. 
They  were  trying  to  do  a  decent  business  and 
wanted  their  patriotism  recognized  by  their  gov¬ 
ernment  the  same  as  had  been  the  patriotism  of 
other  business  men.  Then  he  went  on  to  show 
that  last  year  it  would  have  been  physically  im¬ 
possible  to  have  served  the  people  of  Chicago 
with  coal  if  one  struggling  retail  concern  had 
been  driven  out  of  business.  He  said  that  condi¬ 
tions  last  year  were  nothing  as  compared  with 
the  conditions  which  were  sure  to  face  the  coun¬ 
try  this  year.  He  said  the  situation  now  is  vastly 
more  grave  than  it  ever  has  been  in  the  history 
of  Chicago  or  any  other  district  and  that  there 
was  a  need  not  for  less  retail  concerns,  but  for 
more  if  the  business  was  going  to  be  handled  and 
if  the  people  were  going  to  be  safeguarded  against 
a  terrible  coal  famine. 

While  on  this  point.  Air.  Robinson  drew  a 
vivid  picture  of  what  is  likely  to  happen.  He  said: 

“If  the  coal  men  did  the  thing  which  would 
make  him  the  most  money  this  year,  he  would 
subtract  a  certain  amount  of  money  from  his 
business  and  invest  it  in  an  undertaking  establish¬ 
ment.  He  would  make  more  money  that  way 
than  he  would  probably  make  in  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  because  T  believe  the  dead  people  are  going 
to  lie  carried  out  of  Chicago  homes  and  other 
homes  this  year,  when  they  are  frozen  to  death 
in  bed  and  this  will  be  because  the  coal  cannot 
lie  supplied  that  will  keep  them  warm.’’ 

When  Mr.  Nims  got  that  slant  on  the  coal 
situation  and  saw  how  dangerous  it  was  he  ad¬ 
journed  the  meeting  to  meet  the  Chicago  repre¬ 
sentatives  again  the  next  morning.  He  then  told 
them  that  Dr.  Garfield  and  all  of  his  associates 
had  considered  the  matter  until  midnight  the 
night  before  and  had  seriously  modified  the  plan 
which  they  were  just  about  ready  to  adopt.  He 
didn’t  say  flatly  that  coal  men  would  be  appointed 
on  the  local  boards.  He  merely  said  that  the  plan 
had  been  modified. 

Air.  Robinson,  when  he  pleaded  for  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  coal  men  on  local  coal  boards,  said 
that  he  didn’t  ask  that  the  retail  men  should  be 
allowed  to  name  retail  prices  as  the  packers  had' 
been  allowed  to  do.  but  he  did  ask  that  they 
should  have  a  minority  on  those  different  board.s 


so  that  they  could  veto  in  the  name  of  the  people 
themselves,  any  foolish  or  venturesome  program 
which  might  be  adopted,  having  as  its  purpose  to 
drive  a  portion  of  the  coal  men  out  of  business. 
He  said  that  the  people  could  not  possibly  get 
along  this  year  if  the  coal  yards  were  driven  out 
of  business  and  the  coal  men  were  trying  to  avoid 
any  such  an  occurrence. 

Following  that  interview  between  the  coal 
operators  and  Air.  Nims  as  representing  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field,  John  W.  Adams  representing  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  was  sent  to  Chicago  at  once 
to  interview  the  retailers  and  make  a  study  of  the 
retail  situation  in  Chicago.  He  held  a  long  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  retailers  on  Tuesday  morning  of 
this  week  in  which  he  discussed  supplies  on  hand, 
cost  of  doing  business,  desired  gross  margin  anil 
a  number  of  other  important  things.  The  retail¬ 
ers  pointed  out  to  him  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  getting  any  large  amount  of  free  coal  and- rec¬ 
ommended  to  him  that  the  gross  margin  for  the 
retailer  should  be  added  to  the  price  paid  by  the 
retailer,  whatever  that  was,  whether  it  was  coal 
bought  at  high  prices  last  summer  or  whether  it 
was  coal  bought  on  contract. 

Mr.  Adams  indicated  that  he  was  going  to  rec¬ 
ommend  such  a  policy  to  Dr.  Garfield,  but  there 
was  no  assurances  what  would  be  the  fate  of  such 
a  recommendation  if  it  were  made. 


The  Steel  Prices  / 

The  public  will  watch  the  effect  of  price¬ 
fixing  for  iron  and  steel  with  some  curiosity 
and  much  concern.  Alany  of  its  earlier  expecta¬ 
tions  from  this  method  of  controlling  business 
have  been  disappointed  already,  and  some  of  the 
results  attained  have  been  surprisingly  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  predictions.  In  the  case  of  coal,  for 
instance,  the  consequences  thus  far  evident  have 
been  rather  staggering.  Hereabout  the  supply 
has  been  practically  shut  off  and  instead  of  the 
comfortable  condition  anticipated,  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  fuel  for  all  and  prices  low,  we  are 
facing  the  approach  of  winter  without  any  coal 
in  sight  except  such  as  shrewd  hoarders  have 
safely  locked  up  in  their  cellars.  This  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  to  be  charged  against  the  price  fixing 
policy,  probabl}-;  it  is  due  to  another  policy  of 
governmental  regulation  which  diverted  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  northwest  to  take  advantage  of 
navigation  facilities;  but  it  is  all  subject  to  gov¬ 
ernmental  control  and  the  outlook  locally  is  not 
quite  encouraging  for  those  who  looked  for 
speedy  relief  from  trouble  when  that  much- 
praised  system  went  into  operation. 

It  is  said,  too,  by  some  who  are  in  a  position 
to  know  that  the  fixed  coal  price  actually  caused 
the  closing  down  of  a  number  of  mines  which 
could  not  produce  profitably  at  the  level  estab¬ 
lished.  The  check  to  supply  thus  brought  about 
may  or  may  not  ha,j*e  something  to  do  with 
shortage  of  reserves;  logically  it  would  seem 
to  be  likely  to  exercise  its  influence  but  in  the 
absence  of  authoritative  data  judgment  must  be 
reserved  on  the  point.  If,  however,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  fixing  of  rigid  prices  affects  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  coal  producing  properties 
to  the  e.xtent  of  compelling  them  to  cease  op¬ 
eration.  one  of  the  sequels  of  the  iron  and  steel 
regulation  may  be  a  decrease  in  supply  of  ma¬ 
terial— and  that  is  not  a  promising  contingency 
to  contemplate.  Too  much  of  business  activity 
depends  on  the  smooth  running  of  the  iron  trade 
to  make  the  possibility  of  its  interruption  pleas- 
ant. 

It  is  a  complex  job  the  price  fi.xers  and  dis¬ 
tribution  regulators  are  tackling.  Hitherto  it 
has  taxed  the  powers  of  many  able  men  and  it 
is  now  being  undertaken  by  a  small  group  of 
men,  few  of  whom  have  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  with  its  detaiks.  The  public  will  hope  for 
the  best  from  their  experimenting  with  novel 
matters:  but  in  view  of  the  tremendous  irn- 
portance  of  the  subject  to  almost  everybody  in 
the  country,  directly  and  indirectly,  it  is  natural 
that  there  should  be  some  misgivings  about  the 
results  of  another  failure  in  an  attempt  that  has 
been  made  often  in  history  and  never  thus  far 
with  success.— T/i<’  Detroit  Free  Press. 


THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 


Rulings  of  United  States  Fuel  Administration 


Washington,  September  19. —  The  fuel  admin¬ 
istrator  has  issued  an  order  requiring  certain  in¬ 
formation  from  coal  producers  and  jobbers  en- 
oaged  in  the  export  trade  to  Canada,  as  to  the 
amounts  of  coal  shipped  to  Canada  for  the  year 
ending  August  31st,  and  the  amounts  the  coal 
men  desire  to  Ship  during  the  following  year. 

Tentative  plans  have  been  formulated  after 
consultations  with  representatives  of  the  Canadian 
o-overnment  by  which  it  is  expected  to  rnamtam 
a  flow  of  coal  to  Canada  in  amounts  sufficient  for 
Canadian  needs  and  without  interruption  m  the 
operation  of  Canadian  plants,  while  at  the  same 
time  guarding  against  a  coal  famine  in  either  our 
own  northwestern  states  or  in  the  states  of  New 

England.  .  ,,  ,  r  i 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  called  for,  and 

in  co-operation  with  the  priority  board,  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  shipping 
board,  it  is  hoped  that  the  supply  of  coal  available 
for  the  northwest,  Canada  and  New  England  may 
be  so  conserved  and  shipments  so  made  as  to 
meet  not  only  the  normal  demands  of  all  these 
sections,  but  "the  extra  industrial  demands  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  war. 


W.ASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  September  23.— The  Lnited 
States  fuel  administration  has  made  public  a 
number  of  rulings  by  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield. 
These  rulings  have  been  made  in  specific  cases 
that  have  been  brought  before  hirn  and  will  afford 
a  basis  of  precedent  whenever  similar  questions 
are  brought  up  in  the  future.  The  rulings  are 
as  follows : 

Operators  who  maintain  their  own  sales  de¬ 
partment,  whether  in  their  own  name  or  under  a 
separate  name,  and  dispose  of  coal  directly  to  the 
dealer  or  consumer,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
“jobbers,”  and  may  not  charge  the  jobber’s  com¬ 
mission  specified  in  the  president  s  proclamation  . 
of  August  23.  A  jobber  must  be  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  operator,  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  charge  a  jobber  s 
commission. 

Free  coal  shipped  from  the  mines  subsequent  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  president  s  order  shall 
reach  the  dealer  at  the  price  fixed_  in  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  order,  plus  only  a  proper  jobber’s  com- 
mission  (if  coal  has  been  purchased  through  a 
jobber)  and  transportation  charges.  Provided, 
however,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  jobber  s  com¬ 
mission  exceed  15  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Coal  from  wagon  mines,  or  coal  delivered  from 
mines  direct  to  the  consumer  by  wagon  or  truck, 
may  be  sold  at  the  president’s  price,  plus  a  sum 
representing  the  cost  of  hauling. 

Coal  bought  by  a  railroad  for  its  own  use  as 
fuel  from  a  wagon  mine,  may  be  sold  at  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  price,  plus  a  sum  representing  the  cost  of 

hauling.  -n  ^  u 

If  the  claim  is  made  that  any  specific  coal  has 
been  acquired  by  the  dealer  in  accordance  with  a 
bona  fide  contract,  enforceable  at  law,  existing 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  order  of  the  president 
'  applicable  thereto,  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon 
the  dealer  and  other  parties  to  the  contract  to 
establish  these  facts. 

The  effect  of  the  president’s  proclamation  upon 
coal  rolling  when  the  proclamation  was  -.-■•ued, 
is  to  be  decided  by  first  ascertaining  w'-x'dier 
not  the  title  had  passed  from  the  '-'pci  I'-ir  l  > 
the  consignee  at  the  time  the  presiden:  pruclar’a 
tion  became  effective. 

No  rulings  have  yet  been  made  pu', he  a'tccimg 
the  profits  or  prices  of  retailers.  Cntd  ^  ich 
orders  are  issued,  retail  dealers  are  at  libeiiy  to 
sell  coal  at  the  market. 

Until  otherwise  ordered,  coal  may  be  bought 
and  sold  at  prices  lower  than.those  prescribed  by 
the  president. 


Notice  to  coal  operators,  producers,  jobbers, 
dock  co)i>panies  and  all  other  persons  engaged 
or  desiring  to  engage  in  the  shipment  of  coal 
from-  the  United  States  into  Canada. 

Every  coal  operator,  producer,  jobber,  dock 
company  and  other  person  (hereinafter  called 
the  exporter)  who  has  at  any  time  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  August  31,  1917,  engaged 
in  or  expects  or  wishes  during  the  twelve  months 
beginning  September  1,  1917,  to  engage  in,  the 
sale,  for  use  in  Canada,  of  either  kind  (an¬ 
thracite  or  bituminous)  of  coal  produced  in  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  shipment  of  any  such 
coal  from  any  point  in  the  United  States  to  any 
point  in  Canada,  is  hereby  required  to  notify  the 
Fuel  Administrator  (or  in  the  special  circum¬ 
stances,  hereinafter  stated,  by  telegram)  of  such 
intention  or  v/ish  to  engage  in  such  sale  or  ship¬ 


ment.  Such  letter  must  set  forth  the  following 
information  and  data : 

(1)  The  amount  in  tons  (2,000  pounds  for 
bituminous  and  2,240  pounds  for  anthracite 
coal)  which  the  exporter  desires  to  ship  by  any 
method  or  route  from  this  country  to  Canada 
during  the  remainder  (after  the  date  of  his  fet¬ 
ter)  of  the  twelve  months  beginning  September 
1,  1917,  and  the  amount  already  shipped  between 
September  1  and  the  date  of  such  letter. 

(2)  The  amount  of  such  shipments  which  the 
exporter  expects  or  wishes  to  make  during  each 
of  the  twelve  months  beginning  September  1, 


1917. 

(3)  The  route  or  routes,  and  whether  rail,  lake 
or  a  combination  of  the  two,  b\'  which  he  expects 
or  desires  to  make  his  shipments  of  coal,  and  the 
amount  of  each  kind  of  coal  by  each  route. 

(4)  The  general  division,  district  or  province 
of  Canada  to  which  such  shipments  are  desired 
to  be  made,  and  if  more  than  one,  the  approxi¬ 
mate  amount  desired  to  be  made  of  each  kind 
of  coal  to  each  such  division,  district  or  province. 

(5)  The  amount  of  tonnage  of  each  kind  of 
coal  for  which  the  exporter  has  orders  on  hand 
at  this  date  for  shipment  to  Canada,  and  the 
amount  of  such  orders  on  hand  at  the  date  of 
his  letter  of  notification  to  the  Fuel  Administrator, 
bituminous  and  2,240  pounds  for  anthracite  coal ) 
which  the  exporter  shipped  from  this  country  to 
Canada  in  each  calendar  month  of  the  twelve 
months  ending  August  31,  1917. 

(7)  The  route  or  routes,  and  whether  rail, 
lake  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  by  which  he 
shipped  such  coal  during  each  of  said  twelve  cal¬ 
endar  months,  and  the  amount  of  each  kind  of 
coal  by  each  route. 

(8)  The  general  division,  district,  or  province 
of  Canada  to  which  such  shipments  were  mad^e 
during  the  twelve  months  ending  August  31,  1917, 
and  if  more  than  one,  the  approximate  amount  of 
each  kind  of  coal  shipped  to  each  such  division, 
district  or  province. 

(9)  The  name  of  each  consignee,  the  location 
to  which  each  consignment  was  made,  and  the 
total  amount  of  each  kind  of  coal  shipped  to  each 
consignee,  by  the  exporter,  from  this  country  to 
Canada  during  the  twelve  months  ending  August 
31  1917, 

The  letter  of  notification  required  by  the  terms 
of  this  notice  from  each  exporter  must  reach  the 
office  of  the  undersigned  on  or  before  September 
2'5,  1917.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  exporter  fears 
his  letter  may  not  reach  the  undersigned  before 
September  25,  he  may  comrnunicate  by  telegraph 
to  the  undersigned,  stating  his  desire  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  shipping  coal  to  Canada  during  the 
twelve  months  beginning  September  1,  1917,  and 
including  in  his  telegram  the  information  called 
for  in  questions  (1)  and  (6)  above.  Any  such 
telegram  should  be  confirmed  by  a  letter  from  the 
exporter  containing  all  the  information  called  for 
by  this  notice.  ,  •  ,  j 

All  communications^  to  the  undersigned  under 
the  terms  of  this  notice  should  be  signed  either 
personally  by  principals  or  by  a  duly  authorized 
agent,  and  those  signed  by  an  agent  should  be 
accompanied  with  evidence  of  his  authority. _ 
Except  for  good  cause  shown  upon  written 
application  to  the  Fuel  Administrator,  no  oper¬ 
ator,  purchaser,  jobber,  dock  company  or  other 
person,  from  whom  a  notification  by  letter  or 
telegram  has  not  been  received  on  or  before  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1917,  will  be  permitted  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  the  sale,  for  use  in  Canada,  or  in 
the  shipment  of  any  such  coal  from  any  point  in 
the  United  States  to  any  point  in  Canada,  unless 
hereafter  specifically  licensed  so  to  do  by  the 
Exports  Administrative  Board  upon  applic^ion 
filed  with  said  Board  and  approved  by  the  Fuel 


.Administrator.  r  ,  • 

Exporters  who  comply  with  the  terms  of  this 
notice  will  be  advised  at  an  early  date  of  the  regu¬ 
lations  under  which  shipments  of  coal  are  there¬ 
after  to  be  made  by  them  from  the  United  States 
to  Canada.  Until  such  regulations  are  established, 
shipments  to  Canada  b\  exporters  who  have  com¬ 
plied  with  the  terms  of  this  notice  may  be  con- 

a,  heretofore.  ^  cARFIFXD, 

Fuel  .Administrator. 


The  Fairmont  Dilemma 

E.mrmont,  \V.  V.A.,  September  24.— D.  R.  I;^"'- 
son,  secretary  of  the  Central  \Ve.st  Virginia  Coal 
Operators’  .Association,  declared  today,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  coal  situation  in  this  region  ; 

“For  the  second  week  in  September  1  havexre- 
ceived  reports  from  90  mines  in  this  region  whose 


capacity  for  the  week  amounts  to  217,600  tons. 
These  mines  loaded  2,396  cars  with  a  total  of  123,- 
690  tons  of  coal,  thus  running  short  of  their 
capacity  by  94,910  tons.  Of  the  total  number  of 
cars  loaded  1,292  are  classed  as  assigned  cars, 
such  as  cars  for  loading  fuel  for  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  and  other  railroads  and  cars  arbitrarily 
placed  at  various  mines  for  loading  to  Lake  Erie 
Ports,  thus  leaving  only  1,104  cars  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  these  90  mines  to  take  care  of  six 
days  loading  of  commercial  coal  to  apply  on  con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  last  Spring. 

“Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  94,910  tons  which 
these  mines  did  not  ship  is  directly  chargeable  to 
the  failure  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  to 
furnish  sufficient  cars  to  run  the  mines  to  capacity. 
When  one  stops  to  consider  that  the  amount  of 
coal  not  shipped  represents  a  trifle  over  275  cars 
daily  the  seriousness  of  the  car  shortage  is  ap¬ 
parent  to  everyone;  and  the  worst  feature  of  it 
is,  there  is  apparently  no  relief  in  sight ;  mines 
have  been  closed  down  for  three  and  four  con¬ 
secutive  days  for  lack  of  cars. 

“Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  report  in¬ 
dicates  a  decrease  in  the  supply  of  cars  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  first  week  in  this  month  we  are 
continuing  our  efforts  to  have  the  B.  &  O.  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  our  just  quota  of  cars  available.  -\t 
the  present  time  this  region  is  short  about  2,00i) 
fifty  ton  cars  of  their  quota  and  although  General 
Superintendent  Kearney  has  repeatedly  promised 
to  make  up  these  cars  to  us,  this  shortage,  m 
s’ightly  varying  amounts,  has  existed  since 
July  1st.” 


New  York  Dealers  Organize 

There  was  a  very  'large  and  representative 
gathering  of  the  wholesale  coal  trade  of  New 
AArk,  at  the  Whitehall  Club  on  last  Tuesday  af¬ 
ternoon,  to  hear  a  report  from  the  committee  on 
organization,  which  committee  had  been  working 
under  authority  of  directions  given  them  at  a 
meeting  held  on  July  12th. 

As  a  result  ^of  Tuesday’s  meeting,  the  New 
York  coal  trade  will  have  an  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  “AA’Iiolesale  Coal  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York,”  which  will  work  in  close  har¬ 
mony  with  the  newly  organized  association  to 
represent  the  jobbers  of  the  country  known  as 
the  National  (Joal  Jobbers’  .Association. 

Originally,  it  was  planned  to  start  the  associa¬ 
tion  with  a  minimum  of  seventy-five  members. 
Up  to  Tuesday  only  fifty-six  had  been  secured. 
The  various  subscribers  were  voted  as  to  their 
willingness  to  go  into  the  organization  with  less 
than  the  original  idea  of  minimum  membership, 
and  they  all  voted  in  favor,  fifty-three  concerns 
and  individuals  voting  “yes”  to  this  proposition, 
.Accordingly,  the  matter  of  perfecting  the  organi¬ 
zation  was  turned  over  to  the  board  of  six  direc¬ 
tors  selected  at  the  July  meeting,  composed  of  W. 
.A,  Marshall  «f  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Company;  R. 
H  Burroughs,  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
Coal  &  Coke  Company;  J.  -A.  Hill,  of  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Fuel  Company;  George  M.  Dexter,  of 
Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc.;  T.  H.  Watkins,  of 
Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  and  C.  C. 
Harris,  of  George  D.  Harris  &  Company.  These 
directors  are  to  select  three  other  directors,  mak¬ 
ing  a  board  of  nine.  The  names  of  W.  S.  -Alden 
and  E.  Kelly  Downey  have  been  suggested  as 
desirable  additions  to  the  board. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  meeting, 
on  Tuesday,  was  an  address  made  by  L.  Roman- 
ski,  president  of  the  Chicago  Coal  &  Coke  Ex¬ 
change,  who  told  of  the  work  his  organization 
had  done  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the 
National  Coal  Jobbers  .Association  and  what  they 
had  accomplished  in  V’ashington  with  the  coal 
administration. 

.A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Romanski 
for  his  address,  and  the  hearty  support  of  the 
New  A'ork  association  was  pledged  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Jobbers  Association,  and  it  is  left  to 
the  board  of  directors  to  decide  as  to  whether  the 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  .Association  of  New  York, 
will  join  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  .Association 
as  a  body  or  leave  it  to  the  members  to  join  in¬ 
dividually.  r-t  1  M 

An  interestiin?  address  was  niade  l>y  Llark  aic- 
Nercher  a  well  known  New  \  ork  attorney,  \\ho 
was  formerlv  of  tlm  United  States  .Xt'ornev  Gen¬ 
eral’s  staff  under  Hon.  (leorge  \\  ickersliam. 
\'r.  McKercher  had  a  verv  wide  experience  in 
looking  after  trade  organizations  vvlien  he  was 
under  the  employ  of  the  Government,  and  since 
entering  into  practice  he  lias  been  retained  b\ 
numerous  important  trade  associations.  He  tohi 
the  meeting  of  the  attitude  of  the  Department  ot 
Tustice  at  W’ashington  toward-  trade  organiza¬ 
tions. 
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A  Model  Coal  Enterprise  in  a  Model  Town 

The  Achievements  of  a  Modern  Coal  Merchant  in  a  Model  Residential  Town 
in  Northern  Illinois — How  a  Business  Built  on  Energy  Attained  Success 


(;e(jrge  L.  lilancliard,  coal  merchant  of  Lake 
Forest,  III.,  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  person  to 
interview.  In  the  first  place  he  won’t  talk  about 
himself.  In  the  second  i)lace  he  wants  to  be 
doing  something  all  the  time.  This  keeps  him 
continually  on  the  move  and  the  interviewer  has 
to  follow  the  interviewee  all  over  the  lot. 

lie  will,  however,  talk  about  his  work  in  which 
he  is  immensely  interested.  His  favorite  method 
of  telling  how  he  does  a  thing  is  by  doing  that 
thing.  This  method  is  eminently  satisfactory  as 
it  is  illuminating,  keeps  him  doing  something 
and  above  all  saves  words — a  commodity  he  con¬ 
serves. 

(jeorge  started  in  business  in  F'ebruary,  190«, 
and  says  that  in  the  beginning  he  had  little 
or  no  capital,  meaning  that  he  had  little  or  no 
money.  In  making  that  statement  he  evidently 
failed  to  take  into  his  capital  account  an  en- 


Tltc  five-tan  Sandow  truck  used  for  the 
heavy  hauling 

dowment  of  physical  energy,  a  capacity  for  work, 
and  a  large  faith  in  himself  and  the  community 
he  serves.  Every  one  knows  that  with  these 
things  given,  money  is  a  secondary  considera¬ 
tion. 

Lake  Forest  is  a  town  of  3,500  inhabitants. 
Surrounding  the  town  is  a  territory  comprising 
the  estates  of  many  of  Chicago’s  commercial 
princes.  On  these  estates  are  palatial  homes 
in  the  building  of  which  the  architects  and  build¬ 
ers  spared  no  expense.  The  trade  of  these  es¬ 
tates  is  the  chief  business  of  the  town  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  high  class  trade  the  merchants  of  the 
town  prosper.  The  square  on  which  most  of  the 
stores  are  located  is  a  thing  of  beauty.  The 
buildings  are  strictly  modern  in  construction  and 
the  exteriors  are  tastefully  decorated  so  that 
the  whole  reminds  one  of  a  colored  illustration 
torn  from  some  child’s  book  of  fairy  stories. 

All  of  these  homes  and  store  buildings  are  of 
a  comparatively  recent  date,  in  fact,  they  are  but 


The  modern  office  building  well  lighted  and 
in  a  convenient  location. 

the  beginning  of  the  development  of  this  part  of 
Lake  county,  Illinois,  as  a  residential  section. 

It  was  faith  in  this  development  that  has  been 
the  basis  of  Mr.  Blanchards’  success  as  he 
handled  most  of  the  material  which  went  into  the 
buildings,  into  the  roads  leading  to  them,  into 
the  sewers  under  the  roads  and  into  the  bridges 
over  the  numerous  ravines.  And  after  the  houses 
were  built  he  furnished  most  of  the  fuel  which 
kei)t  them  warm. 

The  building  process  has  been  rapid  and  (ieorge 
found  that  he  had  tackled  a  real  piece  of  work, 
one  that  necessitated  a  modern  plant  for  han¬ 
dling.  As  the  years  went  by  and  business  in¬ 
creased  his  plant  has  been  enlarged  and  equipped 
until  at  present  he  has  one  of  the  most  complete 


yards  in  northern  Illinois.  It  includes  a  mod¬ 
ern  office  building  built  of  pressed  brick  with 
the  walls  consisting  mostly  of  plate  glass  windows 
assuring  plenty  of  daylight.  Back  of  this  build¬ 
ing  is  the  yard  proper  located  on  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railway.  In  the  center  and  the 
rear  of  the  yard  space  are  located  the  bins.  These 
bins  are  built  of  lumber  with  concrete'  founda¬ 
tions  and  floors.  The  doors  are  swung  from  a 
rail  at  the  top  of  the  entrances.  The  structures 
are  strongly  constructed  and  weather  tight.  The 
wagons  are  loaded  from  the  rear  of  the  bins, 
the  floors  being  high  enough  to  enable  the  wagon 
men  to  load  without  much  of  a  throw.  Outside 
of  the  bins  are  spaces  provided  for  outside  stor- 


The  two-ton  Sandow  truck  used  when  rapid 
deliveries  are  necessary 

age.  These  spaces  have  a  retaining  wall  of  con¬ 
crete  on  the  side  nearest  the  railway  track. 

The  bin  buildings  are  equipped  with  an  over¬ 
head  trolley  rail  for  use  with  an  automatic  un¬ 
loading  conveyor,  an  appliance  which  materially 
aids  in  emptying  the  cars.  This  apparatus  is 
actuated  by  a  five  horse-power  gasoline  engine. 

Although  he  did  not  say  so,  it  is  strongly  sus¬ 
pected  that  George  is  in  some  way  affiliated  with 
the  oil  trust,  as  he  is  a  heavy  consumer  of  gaso¬ 
line.  He  has  two  Sandow  motor  trucks,  one  of 
two-ton  capacity,  and  one  of  five-ton  capacity. 
These  machines  are  in  constant  use  carrying  both 
fuel  and  bulk  building  materials.  In  addition 
he  operates  two  Buick  automobiles,  a  five-pas¬ 
senger  car  and  a  runabout.  The  latter  is  a  most 
handy  adjunct,  enabling  him  to  personally  super¬ 
vise  his  many  enterprises.  So  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  must  be  interested  in  the  oil  situation. 

The  tvvo  auto  trucks  are  kept  constantly  busy, 
as  I  have  said,  but  they  do  not  do  all  of  the  haul¬ 
ing,  as  their  work  is  supplemented  by  several 
teams  of  fine  draught  animals.  These  horses 
are  in  the  pink  of  condition  and  are  housed  in 
a  stable  good  enough  to  be  a  residence.  While 
we  were  inspecting  and  discussing  these  animals. 
Mr.  Blanchard  propounded  the  rather  interest¬ 
ing  theory  that  a  careful  teamster  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  driver  for  auto-trucks.  His  chauffeurs 
are  men  who  formerly  drove  the  horses  and  he 
is  well  content  with  their  performance  of  their 
new  duties.  He  says  turning  over  motor  trucks 
to  reckless  men  is  worse  than  throwing  money 
away.  At  first  it  was  hard  to  make  auto¬ 
drivers  realize  that  machinery  demands  the  ut¬ 
most  consideration,  otherwise  it  will  balk  worse 
than  any  mule  ever  did.  Before  promoting  the 
men  to  the  rnotor  truck  he  had  observed  their 
manner  of  handling  his  other  equipment  and  he 
decided  that  the  man  who  was  careful  of  his 
horses  and  wagons  would  be  equally  careful  of 
more  complicated  machinerj-. 

By  way  of  reciprocating,  George  is  careful  of 
his  drivers,  as  the  auto  trucks  of  this  make  are 
equipped  with  a  weather-proof  cab  which  pro¬ 
tects  the  men  in  inclement  weather. 

Mr.  Blanchard  is  a  director  in  the  Illinois  &• 
Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  an 
organization  to  which  he  gives  much  of  his  time 
and  effort.  He  says  that  whenever  he  becomes 
associated  witli  a  good  thing  he  "boosts”  with 
all  of  his  power.  He  has  found  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  great  help  in  the  conduct  of  business  and 
he  cheerfully  works  hard  to  convince  others  in 
the  trade  that  they  are  missing  something  by 
staying  out.  His  main  argument  is  his  per¬ 
sonal  testimony  and  he  is  to  be  credited  with 
being  responsible  for  many  new  members.  He 
backs  his  faith  by  \his  works. 


He  is  also  a  leading  member  of  the  ^’oung 
-Men’s  Club  of  Lake  Forest.  This  organization 
has  a  delightful  modern  club  house  equipped 
with  everything  that  makes  life  enjoyable,  includ¬ 
ing  a  first  class  gymnasium.  The  club  house  is 
the  social  center  of  the  town  and  the  member¬ 
ship  includes  everyone  worth  while  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

With  all  of  his  activities,  George  always  finds 
time  to  do  a  little  toward  helping  the  other  fel¬ 
low  get  along.  This  is  expressed  in  his  entire 
willingness  to  devote  valuable  time  and  per¬ 
sonal  effort  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  com¬ 
munity. 

Mr.  Blanchard  employs  many'  men,  his  regular 
force  numbering  about  forty.  This  entails  quite 
a  responsibilit3%  yet  affairs  are  arranged  and 


.1  ‘i'iew  of  the  rear  of  the  bins  where  the 
wagons  are  loaded 

.systematized  so  that  these  men  work  largely  on 
their  own  initiative.  Thus  the  "boss”  has  time 
for  other  things  than  mere  detail,  and  he  gets 
more  satisfactory  service  in  this  manner.  Every 
one  in  the  organization  seems  to  cooperate  with 
him  tp  the  end  of  rendering  the  best  service  to 
the  community. 

Mr.  Blanchard’s  comfortable  home  is  adjacent 
to  the  yard  premises.  Here  too  resides  the  fam¬ 
ily  cat,  which  I  nearly  forgot  to  mention.  This 
cat  is  a  weird  animal  whose  feline  curiosity  impels 
him  to  investigate  the  interior  economy  of  cab¬ 
bage  worms.  W’hen  I  saw  him  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  hunting  for  the  worms — a  most  satis- 


The  entrance  of  the  bins  through  which  the 
coal  is  unloaded  from  cars 
factory  occupation,  for  it  pleased  the  cat  and 
helped  save  the  cabbage.  It  is  efficiency  plus 
when  you  can  put  the  cat  to  work. 


Many  of  the  New  England  cities  and  towns 
have  not  enough  coal  on  hand  to  supply  their 
schools.  Boston  recentlj’  bought  13,000  for  its 
schools,  but  needs  many  thousands  of  tons  more. 
Mayor  Curley  has  appealed  to  Fuel  .Administra¬ 
tor  Garfield  for  help. 


The  ocean-going  tug  Roger  Williams  has  been 
sold  by  the  Providence  Towboat  Company  to  the 
Neptune  Line  of  New  York,  which  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Scully  Line.  She  will  be  com¬ 
manded  by  Capt.  John  Dent,  of  New  York,  and 
will  be  used  in  towing  the  company’s  coal  barges 
between  Norfolk  and  Boston. 
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Weekly  Coal  Report 

Weekly  report  on  the  production  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  and  the  causes  of  loss  of  workin;,^ 
time,  compiled  by  the  Geological  Survey,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  September  32,  1917: 

Observance  of  Labor  Day  as  a  holiday  in 
some  districts  and  not  in  others  renders  it 
difficult  to  interpret  the  course  of  the  ratio 
of  tonnage  produced  to  full-time  capacity  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ended  September  8th.  In  com¬ 
puting  the  ratio,  the  full-time  capacity  of 
mines  observing  the  holiday  has  been  calcu¬ 
lated  on  a  five-day  basis;  that  of  mines  work¬ 
ing  the  entire  week  on  a  basis  of  six  days. 
The  index  thus  obtained  is  74.8  for  mines  re¬ 
porting  since  the  beginning  of  the  weekly  re¬ 
ports,  as  compared  with  72.0,  the  figure  for  the 
preceding  week.  The  recovery  from  the  de¬ 
pression  of  mid-August  is  apparently  continu¬ 
ing,  although  it  will  be  noted  that  the  index, 
depressed  by  the  strikes  in  eastern  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  is  still  below  the  level  of  July. 
All  mines  in  Harlan  county,  Ky.,  are  closed, 
the  loss  because  of  strikes  in  this  one  district 
amounting  to  200,000  tons  in  the  last  month. 
Much  of  the  southern  Appalachian  region  is 
similarly  affected.  More  encouraging  are  the 
reports  from  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania, 
which  recorded  notable  increases  over  the 
week  of  September  1st,  largely  because  of 
improved  car  supply  resulting  from  the  prior¬ 
ity  order  affecting  lake  business.  Mines  in 
Ohio  reported  a  production  amounting  to  80. C 
per  cent  of  their  capacity,  an  increase  of  13.0 
per  cent  over  the  figures  for  the  week  before. 
At  the  same  time,  production  in  the  Winding 
Gulf  region  of  West  \'irginia  declined. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  PRESENT  FULL-TIME  OUTPUT 
PRODUCED  IN  CERTAIN  STATES  BY  ALL 
OPERATORS  MAKING  WEEKLY 
REPORTS 
Week  ended: 


QtQto  S'*  5'*  .  •  • 

^  ^  <  <  <  <  (fl 

Iowa  . 86.4  87.3  87.5  82.6  85.3  86.3  81.4  79.4 

Illinois  . 77.1  76.0  72.6  70.3  54.8  69.3  76.0  76..') 

Indiana  . 69.3  67.8  69.5  63.2  71.8  69.3  72.9  74.9 

Ohio  . 69.2  69.4  73.7  70.2  73.2  68.6  68.6  80.6 

Western  Penn . 77.9  76.3  78.1  78.2  69.4  75.2  76.9  81.9 

Winding  Gulf  re-  „  _  _ 

gion  W  Va .  70.5  77.1  83.0  88.7  87.8  74., 

Southwestern  Va.  .96.1  95.8  94.9  94.0  93.9  94.1  91.7  96.0 

Eastern  Kentucky  _ _  „ 

and  Tennessee ...  81.0  82.6  68.6  74.2  10.8  4.7  10.8  10. S 

Alabama  .  91.4  88.4  88.8  85.9  86.1  83.6  82.2 

Kansas  &  Missouri.78.2  69.5  69.4  64.9  72.2  76.2  79.4  79.2 

Oklahoma  &  Ark.  .69.2  79.0  63.4  66.0  65.5  70.0  63.0  ,2.1 

Total  reporting  from 

beginning  . 76.3  75.3  73.0  71.8  62. o  68. a  ,2.0  ,4.8 

Coal  originated  by  seventeen  of  the  principal 
bituminous  carriers  amounted  to  111,874  cars 
in  the  week  ended  September  5th.  This  figure 
is  higher  by  2,000  cars  than  any  other  attained 
by  these  roads  since  July.  The  grptest  in¬ 
crease  was  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  a  fact 
which  corroborates  the  inference  drawn  from 
the  reports  of  the  operators — that  the  priority 
order  on  lake  shipments  is  having  its  effect. 
Reports  of  cars  loaded  on  ninety  roads,  includ¬ 
ing  the  seventeen  large  roads  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table,  in  the  week  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  show  a  gain  of  but  0.5  per  cent 
over  the  week  ended  September  1st,  compared 
with  a  gain  of  2.6  per  cent  for  the  seventeen 
roads.  This  fact  indicates  that  the  irnprove- 
ment  is  local  and  largely  in  the  districts  af¬ 
fected  by  the  priority  order  on  lake  business. 
In  other  districts  production  has  decreased, 
and  the  situation  in  the  country  as  a  whole 
has  shown  no  improvement. 

CARLOADS  OF  COAL  ORIGINATING  ON  PRINCI 
PAL  COAL-CARRYING  RO.\DS 
Weed  ended : 


District 


.413.,  East. 
Ky.  and 
Tenn.  .  . . 
111.,  Ind.  & 


W.  Va.  &  Va. 

smokeless. 
W.  Va.  &  Va. 
high  vola- 


West  of  the 


- 

cc 

--  X 

—  — 

-- 

X  X 

■r. 

8,275 

6,755 

5,368 

5,545  *5,471 

5,793 

20,243 

20,927 

22,423 

22,329  *19,459 

22,936 

46,906 

44,350 

47,058 

47,622  *42,244 

48,723 

12.686 

13,258 

14,021 

13,549  *11,856 

13,879 

19,621 

18,897 

18,799 

18,055  *18,678 

18,490 

1,858 

1,700 

1,762 

1,923  1,664 

2,053 

PERCENTAGE  OF  FULL-TIME  OUTPUT  PRODUCED 
AND  LOST  FOR  PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  BY  ALL 
MINES  REPORTING  CAUSES  OF  LOST 
TIME 


District  J 
and  week  ji 


c  > 


.  .81.4 
.  .79.4 


76.4 

77.3 


.  .68.6 
.  .80.6 


.79.2 

.77.9 


,  .87.2 
.  .79.1 


.80.4 

.80.7 


Iowa ; 

.Sept.  1  . 

Sept.  8. 

Illinois: 

Sept.  1 . 

Sept.  8. 
Indiana: 

Sept.  1.  .  .72.9 
Sept.  8.  .  .74.9 
Ohio : 

Sept.  1. 

Sept.  8. 
Pittsburgh 
District : 
Sept.  1.  .  .80.2 
Sept.  8 . .  .  83.5 
Irwin  Gas 
Field: 

Sept.  1. . 

Sept.  8. . 
Freeport 
Thick: 

Sept.  1 . 

Sept.  8. 
Freeport 
Thin : 

Sept.  1. 

Sept.  8. 
Wind’g  Gulf, 

W.  Va.: 
iSept,  1 .  .  .  87.8 
Sept.  8 . .  .74.7 
Fairmont, 

W.  Va.*: 

Sept.  8.  .  ..15.5 
S.  W;  Va.: 

Sept.  1. 

Sept.  8. 
Alabama : 

Sept.  1 . 

Sept.  8. 

Kan.  &  Mo.: 

Sept.  1 . .  .79.4 
Sept.  8 . .  .  79.2 
Okla.  and 
.4rk. : 

Bitum. 

Sept.  1 . 

Sept.  8. . 
.\rkansas: 

Anth. 

Sept.  8. 

Total  report¬ 
ing  cause 
of  loss:t 
-lug.  18.. 67. 2 
Aug.  25.. 74.2 
Sept.  1 . .  .  77.1 
Sept.  8.  .  .79.8 


.91.7 

.96.0 

.83.6 

.82.2 


,  .63.0 
72.1 


,  .45.9 


1  " 

u 

O 

x: 

'f'B 

>> 

u 

rt 

■J. 

o  « 

S 

rt 

u 

c 

^  A 

»  a 

•  —  t/> 

o 

ISJi 

8.1 

6.4 

5.4 

3.7 

20.0 

6.4 

9.3 

6.7 

4.2 

23.6 

8.6 

6.S 

4.4 

0.7 

22.7 

6.9 

7.i) 

7.4 

0.3 

27.1 

15.2 

2.7 

8.8 

0.4 

25.1 

11.4 

3.5 

9.4 

0.8 

31.4 

18.4 

7.7 

3.1 

2.2 

19.4 

5.6 

8.2 

4.2 

1.4 

19.8 

10.1 

7.0 

2.2 

0.5 

16.5 

5.8 

8.1 

2.4 

0.2 

20.8 

5.6 

14. S 

0.4 

22.1 

3.9 

18.2 

12.8 

8.0 

4.2 

0.6 

20.9 

9.9 

S.7 

2.3 

19.6 

0.6 

19. n 

19.3 

1.0 

13.1 

1.7 

3.5 

12.2 

11.3 

0.6 

0.3 

25.3 

18.5 

3.6 

3.2 

44.5 

37.0 

4'2 

2.1 

1.2 

8.3 

1.6 

3.4 

3.3 

4.0 

0.7 

1.6 

1.7 

16.4 

0.1 

12.9 

1.6 

17.8 

0.3 

13.4 

1.8 

20.6 

12.1 

3.4 

5.1 

20.8 

8.2 

9.8 

2.^ 

37.0 

4.8 

17.8 

S.9 

5.5 

27.9 

3.9 

11.1 

8.6 

4.3 

54.1 

17.7 

36.4 

32.8 

10.6 

18,8 

2.4 

0.1 

0.6 

25.8 

10.3 

10.9 

3.1 

0.1 

0.7 

22.9 

10.3 

6.9 

3.9 

0.2 

0.6 

20.2 

6.5 

7.8 

5.1 

0.3 

0.4 

1.8 

2.3 


0.4 

0.8 

1.0 

0.2 


‘Statistics  furnished  by  secretary  of  local  operators’ 
association  and  subject  to  revision  to  comparable  basis  by 
the  Geological  Survey  j  .  , 

tDoes  not  include  Fairmont  (M .  \  a.)  and  Arkansas 
“anthracite.” 

The  most  striking  change  indicated  by  the 
preceding  table,  which  shows  causes  of  lost 
working  time  during  the  weeks  of  September 
1st  and  8th,  is  an  apparent  improvement  in 
car  supply.  The  percentage  of  full-time  out¬ 
put  lost  on  account  of  car  shortage  by  all 
mines  reporting  dropped  from  10.3  to  6.5. 
Every  district  reporting  exhibited  a  better  car 
supply  except  the  Freeport  Thick  and  Thin 
\’eins  and  the  Winding  Gulf  region.  In  part, 
this  improvement  is  the  temporary  effect  of 
the  observance  of  Labor  Day  by  the  mines, 
while  the  roads  operated  as  usual.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  reduction  in  the  losses  due  to  car 
shortage  in  Ohio  (18.4  to  5.6  per  cent)  and  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  (10.1  to  5.8  per  cent) 
may  also  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  priority 
order  giving  preference  to  shipments  of  coal 
to  the  lakes.  During  the  same  week  the  car 
supply  in  the  Winding  Gulf  district  of  West 
Virginia,  which  discharges  toward  tidewater, 
was  less  satisfactory.  _  Losses  attributed  to  car 
shortage  in  this  district  were  18.5  per  cent  of 
the  full-time  output,  as  compared  with  11.3 
per  cent  during  the  week  before.  Similarly, 
data  supplied  for  seventy-three  operations  in 
the  Fairmont  district  of  West  \’irginia  indicate 
an  acute  shortage  of  cars. 

Coke  Production 

The  production  of  beehive  coke  during  the 
week  ended  September  15,  as  indicated  by  cars 
loaded  on  the  lines  of  the  principal  coke  car¬ 
riers,  was  slightly  in  excess  of  that  during  the 
week  of  Labor  Day,  but  did  not  attain  the 
level  of  July. 

CIRIOADS  OF  COKE  ORIGINATING  ON  CERTAIN 
COKE-CARRYING  ROADS 


Total 


.109,649  105,887  109,431  109.023  *99,372  111,874 


'Revised  from  last  report. 


W’eek 
I  une  £ 
iune  It 
June  23 
June  3f 
"July  ' 
July  14 
July  21 
July  21 


ended — 


Cars 

Week  ended — 

14,1.59 

Aug.  4 . . 

13,904 

Aug.  11 . 

14,985 

Aug.  18 . 

15,501 

Aug.  25 . 

13,151 

Sept.  1 . ^ 

14,615 

Sept.  8 . 1 

14,794. 

Sept.  15 . 

.14,276 

Cars 


Total  month  of  June . 62.734 

Total  month  of  July . 61,287 

Total  month  of  August . 64,394 

*Five-day  week. 
tRevised  from  last  report. 

Little  change  in  the  ratio  of  tonnage  pro¬ 
duced  to  rated  capacity  was  reported  by 
operators  in  the  beehive  coke  districts  of  Con- 
nellsville,  Greensburg  and  Latrobe.  Fifty  op¬ 
erators  with  a  weekly  rated  capacity  of  969,368 
tons  in  coal,  shipped  or  coked,  produced  59.8 
per  cent  of  their  capacity  during  the  week 
ended  September  15.  The  supply  of  coal  cars 
improved,  but  lack  of  coke  cars  cost  the  region 
6.6  per  cent  of  its  rated  capacity  in  coke,  as 
compared  with  4.6  per  cent  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  week.  Labor  shortage  in  the  mines  re¬ 
mains  the  largest  factor  in  limiting  production. 
PRODUCTION  OF  BEEHIVE  COKE  AND  OF  COAL 
WITH  CAUSES  OF  LOST  TIME  AS  REPORTED 
BY  CERTAIN  OPERATORS  IN  THE  CONNELLS- 


VILLE, 

TRICTS, 


GREENSBURG  AND 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Coke 


LATROBE  DIS- 


W'eek  Sept.  15- 


Week 
Sept.  8 


Tons  (coke) 

Capacity,  Ijased  on  railroad 

% 

% 

rating . 

. .  .  392,245 

100.0 

100.0 

Production  . 

Losses: 

.  .  289,100 

73.7 

73.0 

All  causes  . 

.  .  103,145 

26.3 

27.0 

No  coal  cars . 

No  coke  cars . 

Labor  shortage: 

,  .  .  25,970 

6.0 

4.6 

Mine . 

l.G 

Yard . . 

16.8 

18.0 

Strike  . 

Plant  disability  . 

O.i 

All  other  causes . 

.  ..  11,200 

2.9 

2.7 

Cause  not  specified . 

Coal  for 

Ship  til  ent 

/"—Week  Sept.  15—^ 

Week 
Sept.  8 

Capacity,  based  on 
rating . 

Tons  (coal) 
railroad 

.  381,000 

% 

100.0 

r-r 

100.0 

Production  . 

38.3 

38.2 

Losses : 

All  causes  . 

.  234,950 

61.7 

61.8 

No  coal  cars . 

7.8 

10.4 

No  coke  cars . 

Labor  shortage: 
Mine  . 

.  204,250 

53.7 

50.8 

Yard . 

Strike  . 

Plant  disability  .  ■ .  . 

.  500 

o.i 

O.i 

All  other  causes. . . 

.  300 

0.1 

0.5 

Cause  not  specified. 

Total  Coal  Shipped  aitd  Made  Into  Coke 

^Week  Sept.  15— ^ 
Tons  (coal)  % 
Capacity,  based  on  railroad 

rating  .  969,368 

Production  ., .  579,700 

Losses: 

All  causes .  389,668 

No  coal  cars .  29,900 

No  coke  cars .  38,955 

Labor  shortage: 

Mine  .  204,250 

Yard  .  98,963 

Strike  . 

Plant  disability  .  500 

All  other  causes. ............  17,100 

Cause  not  specified . 

Prepared  by  C.  E.  Lesher. 


100.0 

59.8 

40.2 
3.1 
4.0 

21.1 

10.2 

o.i 

1.7 


Week 
Sept.  8 
% 

100.0 

59.6 

40.4 

4.0 

2.8 

20.6 
11.0 

O.i 

1.9 


Our  Shipping  Progress 

New  York,  September  26. —  (Special  Tele¬ 
gram.) — Shipping  board  announced  today  that  by 
the  end  of  1918  the  United  States  would  have 
1,600  merchant  ships,  aggregating  9,200,000  tons. 
.At  the  end  of  July,  1914,  this  country  had  only 
1,614,222  tons.  Today  there  are  458  ships  of  over 
1,500  tons  deadweight  approximating  about  3,000,- 
000  tons,  either  engaged  in  or  suitable  to  engage 
in  foreign  trade.  New  ships  being  built  under 
the  shipping  board  program  will  be  launched 
regularly  after  about  sixty  days. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Shipments 

STATEMENT  OF  COAL  .\ND  COKE  TONNAGE 
MOVED  ON  B.  &  O.  SYSTEM  ON  BASIS  OF 
2,000  POUNDS  PER  TON 
July,  1917  and  1916 
Originating  on 

B.  &  O.  R.  R. 


Anthracite — 

For  revenue  only 
For  company  fuel 
Bituminous — 


Coke— 

For  revenue  only. 
For  comp.iny  fuel 


Total 


1917 

1916 

1917 

151,189 

1  . 

2,703.394 
;  401,867 

2,645,143 

446,937 

597,577 

10,823 

268,750 

1  2,772 

264,813 

2,558 

47.307 

288 

3,376,783* 

3,359.451 

807,684 

Received  from 
connecting  lines 
1916 


87,317 


502, 76a 
18,144 

70,281 

140 


The  Reading  barge  Logan,  bound  from  Port¬ 
land  to  Philadelphia,  is  ashore  at  Pamet,  near 
Chatham,  Cape  Cod.  She  is  fast  in  the  sand  with 
her  stern  out  of  water.  Ffforts  to  float  the  ves¬ 
sel  will  be  made  at  once,  and  it  is  hoped  she  can 
be  saved.  The  barge  was  built  two  years  ago  at  a 
cost  of  $35,000. 
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The  Public  Appeal 

We  liave  heard  from  several  sources  that 
the  coal  operators  want  to  make  full  state¬ 
ment  of  the  coal  case  to  the  public.  What 
shows  that  they  are  in  earnest  about  it  is 
that  they  offer  to  contribute  liberally  to 
the  campaign  fund. 

Before  any  decision  is  made,  we  suggest 
that  several  things  be  taken  most  carefully 
into  consideration.  The  most  vital  one  is 
this : 

The  people  have  been  led  to  believe  the 
worst  possible  things  about  coal.  We  know 
that  men  who  were  favorable  to  coal  three 
months  ago  are  now  opposed  to  it.  They 
lim’c  been  comnneed  by  the  adverse  nexvs- 
paper  campaign. 

I  hey  believe  today  that  the  operators  are 
on  a  strike  against  the  government. 

They  are  in  a  mood  to  say,  if  coal  falls 
short  this  fall  and  winter,  that  the  operators 
are  to  blame.  Being  in  that  mood,  they 
would  support  anything  that  the  politicians 
might  decide  to  do.  That  is,  if  the  politi¬ 
cians  should  decide  to  take  over  and  oper¬ 
ate  the  mines,  the  public  zvould  approve. 

Please  to  remember  that  in  our  opinion 
this  very  action  is  probable  within  two 
months  or  when  the  coal  shortage  is  real. 
That  ])laces  you  in  this  position.  Your 
mines  are  valuable.  To  retain  that  value 
they  must  be  worked  in  a  certain  way.  If 


those  mines  are  taken  over  by  politicians, 
you  will  have  no  way  of  assuring  that  that 
value  will  be  protected.  You  will  have  no 
way  of  assuring  that,  inside  any  reasonable 
time,  you  will  be  compensated  for  any  dam¬ 
age  done. 

1  f  you  do  not  want  your  jmoperties  so 
taken  and  so  treated,  you  must,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  win  back  something  of  the  confidence 
of  the  peo[)le.  To  do  that  you  must  inform 
them  what  is  the  real  issue  in  coal. 

In  the  second  place,  you  gentlemen  are 
citizens  first  and  coal  men  afterwards.  You 
want  to  helj)  the  nation  win  this  war.  You 
want  to  ])revent  the  threatened  fuel  famine. 
If  you  are  to  do  either  of  these  things,  you 
must  first  have  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
You  can  get  that  only  through  a  candid 
statement  of  the  coal  case. 

In  addition,  even  if  you  esca])e  confisca¬ 
tion  of  your  mines  this  fall,  you  are  going 
to  be  faced  next  spring  by  another  political 
upheaval.  It  is  assured  now  that  the  polit¬ 
ical  administration  of  coal  will  fail.  It  can’t 
succeed.  The  people,  six  months  from  now’, 
will  demand  a  change.  When  that  time 
comes,  the  people  xvill  act  on  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  have.  If  they  have  no  coal  infor¬ 
mation,  they  will  act  on  their  jwejudice. 
This,  at  the  minute,  is  great  and  a  serious 
menace  to  the  coal  men.  To  give  them  in¬ 
formation  upon  which  they  may  decide  in 
your  favor  rather  than  in  favor  of  a  com- 
peling  political  group,  you  coal  men  will 
have  to  make  a  statement  to  the  public. 

As  you  see,  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
favor  carrying  the  coal  data  to  the  public. 
But — 

If  you  are  not  ready  to  tell  the  story  of 
your  past,  the  story  of  your  present  and  the 
story  of  what  you  hope  to  do  tomorrow — in 
a  word,  if  you  are  not  in  a  mood  to  be 
candid — we  advise  you  to  keep  your  money 
in  your  pockets  and  your  tongues  tightly 
locked  between  your  teeth. 

Also — 

The  story  of  coal  must  be  the  story  of 
coal  only.  If  you  want  the  people  to  listen 
and  to  understand,  you  must  discuss  only 
your  own  motives,  your  own  intentions,  your 
own  desires  and  your  own  problems.  W’e 
mean  to  say  that  you  can  not  zvin  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  American  people  by  discus¬ 
sing  your  conceptiop  of  the  motives  of  any¬ 
one  outside  the  coal  trade.  You  can’t  fatten 
your  batting  average  at  the  expense  of  any¬ 
body  else. 

In  a  word,  you  must  discuss  only  the 
economics  of  coal  in  a  perfectly  candid  and 
free  manner. 

Further,  the  instant  you  begin  to  spend 
money  you  are  going  to  be  buried  under  an 
avalanche  of  imperative  demands  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  that  money  should  be 
spent.  You  must  protect  yourselves  ahead 
of  time  on  that  point.  This  is  a  sinister  sug¬ 
gestion  which  we  do  not  care  to  discuss 
publicly. 

Finally,  you  have  a  big  job  to  do  and  it 
will  have  to  be  done  quickly.  One  avenue 
alone  will  not  suffice.  Many  avenues  will 
have  to  be  utilized.  You  know  all  of  the 
forms  in  which  appeals  to  the  public  are 
made  this  year.  We  advise  vou  to  use  them 
all. 

Unless  you  coal  men  are  ready  for  a  big 
camj^aign  which  involves  a  lot  of  work  and 
money,  we  advise  you  to  leave  the  whole 
thing  alone  and  to  allow  the  politicians  to 
have  their  ways,  whatever  they  may  happen 
to  be.  If  you  decide  on  the  latter  course, 
may  Clod  help  you ;  no  one  else  can. 


Rembrandt  Peale 

In  every  sense  of  the  word  Rembrandt 
Peale  is  a  representative  coal  man.  He  has 
large  operations  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  coal 
business  for  years.  He  is  actively  engaged 
in  thp  selling  of  his  own  product.  He  is 
thus  in  every  respect  a  representative  coal 
operator.  .\  group  of  coal  men  who  ap¬ 
peared  before  him  said  in  enthusiasm :  “He 
has  a  miiKl  of  silver.  His  conce|)tion  of  a 
situation  is  instantaneous.  His  decisions 
are  prompt  and  dictated  by  common  sense 
and  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  all.’’ 

Even  so,  Mr.  Peale  does  not,  in  the  ac¬ 
cepted  meaning  of  that  phrase,  represent 
the  coal  industry  on  the  Garfield  board.  To 
draw  the  distirfetion  we  have  in  mind:  If 
he  actually  represented  the  coal  trade  he 
would  have  been  selected  by  them.  They 
would  have  had  before  he  was'  chosen  a 
right  to  say  who  their  man  should  be  and 
hence  a  right  to  vote  for  him  or  against  him. 
In  that  way  only  could  a  legal  and  binding 
representative  of  the  coal  industry  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  coal 
men,  if  allowed  to  vote,  would  have  made 
unanimous  choice  of  Mr.  Peale.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  have  nothing  against  him.  They  know 
a  great  many  things  in  his  favor.  But  they 
never  had  a  right  to  approve  or  disapprove 
of  his  appointment.  They  weren’t  con¬ 
sulted  and  feel  that  they  have  been  ignored. 
Therefore,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  coal 
trade  is  represented  on  the  Garfield  board, 
even  though  a  thoroughly  representative 
coal  man  is  advising  the  Fuel  Administrator. 


Good  Intentions 

Wherever  we  turn  around  today  we  hear 
that  Dr.  Garfield  and  his  associates  are  men 
of  good  intentions.  That  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  admit.  Indeed,  we  never  doubted 
that  the  Doctor  has  good  intentions.  In¬ 
stead,  we  know  that  he  is  about  the  best 
intentioned  gentleman  in  America.  We 
have  known  all  about  him  for  years  and 
years. 

When  you  coal  men  were  still  blissfully 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  writer,  and 
knew  only  that  two  sons  of  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Garfield  existed  somewhere,  we  were 
on  special  occasions  interviewing  Dr.  Harry 
down  in  Cleveland.  M'e  knew  him  long  be¬ 
fore  you  did  and  considered  him  to  be  a 
man  of  high  character,  of  clean  mind,  of 
fairly  broad  vision  and  chock  ful  of  ideals. 
He  was  nourished  on  that  sort  of  fodder. 
Now  that  he  has  added  twenty  years  to  his 
life,  he  has  not  sloughed  off  any  of  that 
idealism.  He  couldn’t  because  it  was  a  part 
of  him.  having  been  bred  into  him  by  an 
idealistic  father. 

But,  by  your  leave,  the  question  whether 
he  means  well  is  not  the  point  at  all.  The 
road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions 
The  houses  of  pro.stitution  are  filled  with 
women  who  never  intended  to  do  anything 
wrong  in  the  first  instance.  The  graveyards 
are  filled  with  the  victims  of  doctors  who 
meant  to  do  a  helpful  thing.  In  a  word, 
good  intentions  are  neces.sary  to  a  good  re¬ 
sult.  but  they  are  not  a  program.  They  do 
not  alone  assure  the  successful  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  great  industry.  Good  intentions 
sup]dy  only  the  animus.  They  do  not  fur¬ 
nish  the  method  of  procedure.  They  do  not 
give  the  administration  upon  which,  alone, 
.safety  depends.  You  must  have  them.  But 
you  must  have  something  more. 

Therefore,  while  Dr.  Garfield  is  essential 
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To  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield : — 

We  are  not  quite  convinced  liy  your  sug^q'estion  of  “the  fuel 
administrator’s  coal  pile.”  In  the  first  place,  the  operators  are 
taking  you  literally.  If  you  tell  them  to  “hold  coal  subject  to 
your  order”  they  will  hold  it  in  cars.  By  the  time  you  can  give 
instructions  as  to  destination,  there  will  be  a  terrifying  delay  to 
the  cars.  That,  you  want  to  avoid. 

After  the  coal  has  arrived  at  destination,  you  will  still  have 
to  struggle  with  the  problem  of  delivery.  That  is  too  complex 
to  undertake  now. 

Your  plan,  if  we  understand  it,  is  too  cumbersome. 

May  we  venture  to  suggest  a  slight  modification  which  will 
get  the  same  result.  Our  notion  would  be  that  you  should  start 
from  the  other  end.  Let  your  state  and  local  administrators 
find  who  needs  coal  most.  Let  them  arrange  with  some  dealer 
close  at  hand  to  make  the  delivery.  Then  instruct  the  state  ad¬ 
ministrator  to  arrange  with  the  mines  to  take  care  of  the  orders 
of  that  dealer — to  see  that  he  gets  the  coal  to  fill  your  requisition. 

We  believe  that  will  get  the  desired  result  without  endan¬ 
gering  the  coal  trade  as  a  whole. 

_ 


to  his  job,  we  need  something  more.  We 
need  the  men  who  have  the  “know  how.” 

The  brutal  fact  is  that  the  nation  was 
facing  a  crash  in  coal  when  the  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator  was  appointed.  The  emergency 
was  not  something  that  was  coming  some¬ 
time  in  future.  It  was  here. 

To  steer  the  country  safely  through  the 
dilemma,  we  needed  both  the  man  of  good 
intentions  and  the  most  skillful  men  in  the 
country.  The  two  working  together  should 
have  been  supported  by  such  power  as 
would  allow  them,  beyond  question,  to  do 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  minute. 

At  the  precise  time  when  the  nation  s 
homes  were  in  danger  of  going  unheated, 
and  when  the  nation’s  factories  were  likely 
to  be  closed,  our  representatives  at  Wash¬ 
ington  threw  out  of  power  the  committee 
which  was  made  up  of  the  best  informed 
and  the  most  skillful  men  in  the  industry. 
They  put  in  power  alone  and  unaided  a  man 
who  had  the  good  intentions  and  who  says, 
amiably  enough,  that  while  he  doesn’t  know 
a  thing  about  coal,  he  is  willing  to  learn. 
We  not  only  “changed  horses  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream,”  but  we  threw  off  the  skilled 
rider  and  put  on  a  new  one  who  admits  that 
he  is  now  in  the  saddle  for  the  first  time. 
He  may  have,  and  has,  the  best  of  inten¬ 
tions.  He  may  even  be,  and  is,  both  willing 
and  anxious  to  learn. 

Our  contention  is  that  that  is  not  enough. 
What  we  need  and  must  have  is  somebody 
who  already  has  learned  and,  therefore, 
somebody  who  knows  precisely  what  to  do. 
If  we  wanted  good  intentions  only,  we  got 
them.  But  if  we  want  to  get  coal  produced 
and  delivered,  the  man  who  has  the  good 
intentions  must  be  helped  and  ^advised  by 
those  who  have  the  “know  how.” 

In  a  word,  Dr.  Garfield  is  all  right.  But 
he  needs  a  corps  of  coal  men  to  help  him. 


One  Element  in  Cost 

You  may  not  quite  agree  with  this.  Just 
the  same  it  is  true.  There  is  not  an  opera¬ 
tor  in  the  United  States  who  can  say,  today, 
within  fifty  cents  a  ton,  what  his  cost  of 
production  is. 

We  say  this  because  it  is  impossible  to 
know  within  fifty  cents  a  ton  what  is  the 
present  cost  of  coal. 

For  example,  under  the  pressure  of  pres¬ 
ent  demand  Pocahontas  operators  are  retir¬ 
ing  from  western  markets  to  concentrate 
their  limited  tonnage  in  eastern  and  export 
markets. 

Who  can  tell  how  much  it  is  going  to 
cost  the  operators  ■when  this  war  is  over 
to  win  back  the  markets  that  they  are  now 
abandoning  ?  Who  can  tell  how  much  it  is 
going  to  cost  them,  in  the  matter  of  a  future 
price  per  ton,  to  sell  their  coal  in  the  limited 
area  then  available  ?  And  who  can  tell  how 
long  the  war  is  going  to  last  and,  therefore, 
how  much  time  the  operators  will  have  un¬ 
der  the  present  prices  to  pile  up  a  surplus 
against  the  coming  lean  years? 

Unless  we  know  how  long  the  war  is  go¬ 
ing  to  last  and  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost 
these  operators  to  win  back  the  western 
markets,  it  is  impossible  to  figure  exactly  the 
present  cost  of  production.  The  sure  future 
loss  must  be  added  to  the  current  cost  of 
production,  if  the  oi^erators  are  going  to 
come  out  of  this  excited  period  with  whole 
.skins. 

Also,  as  the  Pocahontas  operators  retire 
from  the  western  markets,  the  western 
mines  have  to  increase  their  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  to  supply  the  near  at  hand  demand. 


Nobody  can  tell — unless  they  know  how 
long  the  war  is  going  to  last — how  long 
those  operators  are  going  to  use  that  larger 
productive  capacity.  If  the  war  ends  to¬ 
morrow,  they  may  have  no  further  use  for  it 
after  tomorrow. 

Because  no  one  knows  these  things,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  much  the  operators 
must  charge  off  per  ton  now,  on  current 
production,  to  reduce  their  investment  in 
their  mings  to  normal  by  the  time  the  war 
shall  have  ended. 

We  believe  we  are,  with  these  things  in 
mind,  conservative  when  we  say  that  it  is 
out  of  the  question  for  anybody  to  figure 
the  cost  of  producing  coal  accurately  to 
within  fifty  cents  a  ton. 

How,  under  the  circumstances,  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  government  to  establish  a  price 
based  on  cost  plus  a  profit? 


Comparative  Prices 

For  two  reasons,  we  have  not  discussed 
elaborately  the  difference  between  the  prices 
fixed  for  coal  and  those  fixed  for  other 
trades.  For  those  same  two  reasons,  we  are 
making  only  a  short  statement  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  here. 

P'irst,  we  believe  that  every  tub  should 
stand  on  its  own  bottom.  If  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  unjust  to  coal,  it  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  unjust  to  some  other  commod¬ 
ity;  that  would  not  square  accounts  with 
coal  but  would  merely  multiply  injustice  by 
two. 

-Also,  if  the  Government  allows  an  un¬ 
warranted  price  to  the  producers  of  an¬ 
other  commodity,  that  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  rob  the  consumers  of  coal  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  fashion. 

Second,  the  essential  evil  in  coal  is  not 
the  price.  There  are  cases  of  rank  injus¬ 
tice  in  that  particular  to  be  sure.  But  they 
can  be  ironed  out  by  a  little  investigation. 
So  that  is  not  the  main  point  of  difference 
at  all.  The  big  thing  is  the  treatment  given 
the  coal  men  by  their  government. 

Even  so  if  you  must  measure  things  by 
the  yard  stick  of  comparison  and  if  you 
must  put  justice  on  a  dollar  and  cents  basis, 
tiiere  is  no  possible  justification  for  the  coal 
prices  if  the  others  are  even  approximately 
right. 


It  cost,  before  the  war,  about  $18  a  ton 
to  produce  steel  plates.  The  selling  price 
was  $32  a  ton,  or  a  profit  was  made  of  $14 
a  ton.  The  price  was  fixed,  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  at  $65  a  ton,  or  $33  per  ton  above 
normal.  The  cost  meanwhile  has  hardly 
risen  above  $30  a  ton.  The  indicated  profit 
is  $35  a  ton  and  now  stands  at  $21  a  ton 
above  normal.  Aleanwhile,  most  steel  pro¬ 
ducers  make  profits  off  their  iron  ore,  their 
vessels,  their  docks,' their  blast  furjiaces  and 
off  their  billets. 

The  average  cost  of  producing  copper 
today  is  about  ten  and  a  half  cents  a 
pound.  This  is  usually  free  of  the  other 
metals  recovered  while  getting  copper. 
At  the  government’s  price  the  profit  to 
the  copper  producer  is  about  $260  a  ton, 
and  it  is  possible  to  increase  this  mate¬ 
rially  by  the  recovery  of  gold  and  silver. 

No  one  knows  reallv  what  the  average 
selling  price  of  wheat  has  been.  It  is  known 
that,  even  counting  two  years  of  war  prices, 
it  was  not  materially  over  $1  a  bushel.  The 
new  price  is  $2.20  a  bushel  for  No.  2  win¬ 
ter.  A  high  cost  of  production  is  eighty 
cents  a  bushel. 

Contrast  these  prices  and  profit  with  the 
prices  fixed  for  coal.  No  one  knows  what 
the  average  cost  of  production  is.  There 
is  no  such  thing.  Some,  under  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  price,  are  making  twenty  cents  a  ton. 
Some  are  losing  thirty  cents  a  ton.  Some 
are  driven  out  of  business  wholly  hy  fac¬ 
ing  a  loss  of  a  dollar  a  ton.  About  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  mines — all  the  little  mines 
and  some  of  the  big  ones  which  work  in  thin 
coal  are  losing  money  if  they  charge  the 
President’s  price. 

As  we  said  in  the  beginning,  two  wrongs 
do  not  make  a  right.  And,  to  do  wrong  in 
one  case  does  not  warrant  the  nation  in 
doing  wrong  in  another.  Still,  it  does  seem 
that  the  coal  men  got  the  soiled  end  of  this 
stick  and  that  all  of  the  good  things  went 
either  to  the  industry  with  many  votes  or 
to  the  industry  which  represented  financial 
power. 

In  addition  to  being  the  only  industry  to 
suffer  financial  loss  under  regulation,  the 
coal  man  was  the  oidy  one  to  b6  rohbed 
of  an}'  right  to  help  regulate  his  own  busi¬ 
ness.  That  looks  a  little  like  ruhhing  it  in. 
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General  Review 

Chaotic  Condition  in  the  Market  as  the 
Suf'ply  Is  Not  Equal  to  the  Demand. 

The  market  is  in  chaos  as  a  result  of  a  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  supply  is  not  going  to  etpial  the 
demand  in  any  section  of  the  country.  P.uycrs 
are  competing  vigorously  for  coal. 

The  national  coal  market  is  face  to  face  will) 
the  fact  that  the  demand  for  this  year  is  going  to 
he  in  excess  of  any  possible  supply,  and  con¬ 
sumers  are  confronting  the  even  more  serious 
fact  that  some  of  them  are  going  to  be  left  with¬ 
out  full  supplies  of  coal.  The  country  is  facing 
a  decision  that  is  resulting  in  a  lively  scramble  as 
between  coal  buyers  to  determine  which  of  many 
contestants  shall  be  allowed  to  get  a  full  or  even 
partial  supply  of  coal. 

The  country  this  week  is  in  the  tirst  stages  of 
a  consequent  readjustment.  It  is  now  apparent 
that  the  retailers  and  factories  cannot  all  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  all  the  coal  they  want.  Until  some 
definite  proportion  of  coal  has  been  made,  even 
if  such  a  thing  is  attempted,  there  is  lively  com¬ 
petition  between  these  groups  of  buyers.  The 
factories  are  putting  up  a  plea  to  the  Priority 
Board.  The  retailers  are  making  pleas  to  that 
board  and  to  Dr.  Garfield  for  their  supplies  of 
coal.  The  operators  in  the  meantime  are  trying 
to  satisfy  both  a  real  struggle  against  a  growing 
shortage  of  cars  and  even  greater  shortage  of 
locomotives,  and  the  possibility  that  a  disagree¬ 
ment  over  wages  will  tie  up  the  transportation 
lines  by  a  serious  and  protracted  strike  of  the 
miners. 

The  one  important  thing  confronting  the  coun¬ 
try  is  the  labor  situation.  It  is  known  that  the 
mines  have  been  losing  men  steadily,  first,  to  the 
army;  second,  to  the  cantonments,  and  third  to 
the  munitions  plants  and  railroad  shops.  Those 
who  remain  are  already  so  well  paid  that  they 
have  no  disposition  to  work  long  or  hard,  and  if 
anything,  are  demanding  more  pay.  The  oper¬ 
ators  must  concede  the  latter  demand  or  see  fur¬ 
ther  inroads  made  upon  their  working  force.  At 
the  same  time  they  know  that  to  grant  the  de¬ 
mands  will  further  decrease  the  efficiency  of  the 
miners  unless  some  new  spirit  comes  to  animate 
the  working  force. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  coun¬ 
try  is  in  a  desperate  position  for  coal,  without 
any  great  relief  in  sight. 


Chicago  Market 

The  Buying  Movement  Becomes  a 
Stampede  IVhen  Eastern  Supplies  Are 
Shut  Off  Almost  Entirely  and  the  IVcst- 
ern  M ovement  Is  Restricted 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Chicago,  September  27. 

The  coal  question  in  Chicago  and  vicinity  has 
become  a  serious  one  within  the  last  couple  of 
weeks.  Regardless  of  assurances  from  Wash¬ 
ington  and  elsewhere,  the  people  have  begun  to 
realize  that  coal  is  not  going  to  be  plentiful  and 
as  a  consequence  there  is  a  genuine  stampede 
which  exceeds  in  intensity,  anything  that  has 
developed  at  any  time  even  last  year. 

For  this  stampede  there  is  good  and  sufficient 
reason.  The  supply  of  eastern  coal  has  become 
so  limited  that  ways  and  means  for  getting  coal 
moved  through  are  already  being  devised  by  the 
coal  man.  The  situation  seems  to  be  that  the 
West  Virginia  originating  lines  have  been  blocked 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  between  the  mines  and 
the  transfer  points  in  Ohio.  This  was  due  very 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  connecting  roads  to 
the  west  have  not  been  able  to  receive  the  coal, 
being  short  of  motive  power.  In  the  last  week 
this  latter  situation  has  become  far  worse  and 
the  best  informed  traffic  managers  on  the  various 
railroads  have  said  that  they  expected  the  con¬ 
gestion  to  grow  in  intensity  rather  than  to  be 
relieved  as  fall  and  winter  advance.  The  result 
today  is  that  free  coal  from  any  West  Virginia 
field  is  practically  an  unknown  quantity,  due 
entirely  to  the  railroad  congestion.  Within  the 
last  ten  days  the  movement  of  coal  on  contract 
has  been  very  seriously  curtailed.  One  of  the 
major  shipping  companies  reports  that  it  has 
moved  so  far  in  the  month  of  September,  only 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  coal  called  for  on  its  con¬ 
tracts  and  others  report  that  they  are  not  ful¬ 
filling  their  contracts,  some  getting  fifty  per 
cent  and  some  being  fortunate  enough  to  move 
seventy-five  per  cent.  Those  who  are  moving  the 


latter  amount  are  likely  to  have  their  shipments 
curtailed  because  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made 
to  move  coal  by  the  lake  route  to  relieve  the 
northwest  shortage. 

The  railroaad  congestion  in  Ohio  has  become 
so  grave,  however,  that  eastern  roads  are  lend¬ 
ing  Ohio  roads  locomotives  ami  even  at  that  the 
movement  to  the  lakes  is  so  slow,  boats  which 
should  be  carrying  coal  to  the  northwest  are 
going  up  light. 

With  that  eastern  situation  in  mind,  the  de¬ 
mands  on  the  western  mines  can  very  well  be 
imagined.  We  told  a  week  ago  of  how  the  south¬ 
ern  tier  of  counties  had  been  overwhelmed  with 
orders  and  how  the  overflow  of  business  was 
passing  on  to  the  mines  of  Indiana  and  Central 
Illinois.  This  week  those  districts  are  as 
swamped  with  orders  as  were  the  southern  Illi¬ 
nois  mines  a  week  and  two  weeks  ago.  The  situ¬ 
ation  has  become  such  that  no  one  can  think  of 
accepting  all  the  orders  that  are  pouring  in  and 
it  is  now  a  question  of  satisfying  only  the  most 
urgent  demands,  letting  the  others  wait  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

At  the  same  time  the  situation  is  likely  to  be 
complicated  by  the  disagreement  between  the 
operators  and  miners  over  the  matter  of  wages. 
The  operators  have  said  that  they  cannot  grant 


Mr.  French,  of  the  French  Elevator  Com¬ 
pany  of  Morrison,  Iowa,  was  in  Chicago  on 
Tuesday. 

H.  O.  Seiffert,  of  the  Seiffert  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  was  one  of  the 
week’s  visitors. 

Mr.  Rose,  of  Spohn  &  Rose  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  was  calling  on  the 
trade  on  Tuesday. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  Chicago  trade 
this  week  were  W.  B.  Bull  of  Union  Grove, 
Ill.,  and  J.  B.  Dooley  of  Peoria. 

R.  L.  Dunlap,  of  the  R.  L.  Dunlap  Coal  & 
Lumber  Company  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  was 
in  Chicago  the  first  part  of  this  week. 

I.  L.  Runyan  w?nt  to  .Milwaukee  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  retailers  of  Wisconsin,  held  that  after¬ 
noon. 

The  East  Coal  Company  of  Carbondale,  Ill., 
has  opened  offices  at  suite  1718  Fisher  build¬ 
ing.  J.  L.  East,  Jr.,  will  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  company  here. 

•A.mong  the  Chicago  coal  men  who  are 
spending  this  week  at  Washington  are:  “Jack” 
Peabody,  F.  C.  Honnold,  H.  C.  Adams  and 
D.  W.  Buchanan  and  J.  E.  Rutledge. 

George  Gregory  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  was 
a  caller  on  the  trade  on  Tuesday  of  this  week 
in  an  effort  to  get  some  information  about 
the  retail  situation. 

J.  S.  Gregory,  of  the  Central  Fuel  &  Ice 
Company  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  H.  T.  Graefe, 
of  the  Green  Bay  Lumber  Company,  were 
seen  on  the  street  this  week. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  clapped 
on  an  embargo  again,  September  24,  after 
having  lifted  same  for  a  few  days.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  present  embargo  will  be  on 
for  about  a  week’s  time. 

The  first  shipment  of  Hocking  coal  received 
in  the  Chicago  market  since  August  9th  last 
arrived  September  25,  which  indicates  that 
receipts  of  this  grade  of  coal  will  have  to  be 
pretty  thinly  spread  among  the  consumers. 

.Among  the  visitors  seen  on'  the  street  this 
week  were  R.  B.  Hager  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
manager  of  the  Borderland  Coal  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  and  A.  E.  Palmer,  representing  the 
Speltz  Grain  &  Coal  Company  of  .Albert  Lea, 
Minn. 

Thomas  N.  Mordue,  of  the  Thomas  N.  Mor- 
due  Coal  Company,  is  spending  this  week  in 
western  Canada,  visiting  the  various  resorts 
along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  He  is 
headed  for  home,  however,  and  announces  that 
he  will  reach  Chicago  about  October  5th. 

Edward  -A.  Dix,  who  formerly  was  part  of 
the  selling  force  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillion 
Coal  Company,  but  who  lately  has  been  op¬ 
erating  a  farm  in  Michigan,  was  in  Chicago 
this  week.  He  announces  that  he  has  sold 
the  farm  and  is  moving  east,  intending  to 
establish  himself  on  the  shore  of  Chesapeake 
llay  and  Virginia. 

.After  a  conference  between  the  Chicago 


the  increase  now  demanded  by  the  miners,  unless 
the  government  grants  an  increase  in  price.  How¬ 
ever,  the  miners  have  refused  to  join  the  operat¬ 
ors  in  a  reiiuest  for  an  increase.  Meanwhile  the 
miners  say  they  will  strike  unless  their  demands 
are  satisfied  and  the  operators  declare  that  they 
cannot  grant  the  demands  unless  prices  go  up. 

The  President’s  prices  aiiidying  on  coals  com¬ 
monly  used  in  Chicago  are  as  follows: 


F.  O.  B. 

F.  O.  B 

Soutbern  Illinois  Kidd- 

Mines. 

Chicago. 

Prepared  sizes  . 

.  .$2.20 

$8.80 

Mine  run . 

3.05 

Screeninofs  . 

.  1.70 

2.80 

Central  Illinois  Field — 

Prepared  sizes . 

.  2.20 

3.06 

Mine  run  . 

2.81 

Screenings  . 

2.66 

Clinton,  Ind.,  Field — 

Prepared  sizes . 

.  2.20 

3.17 

Mine  run  . 

2.92 

Screenings  . 

.  1,70 

2.67 

Sullivan  and  Linton  Field — 

Prepared  sizes . 

.  2.20 

3.27 

Mine  run  . 

8.02 

Screenings  . 

2.77 

Hocking — 

Prepared  sizes . 

.  2.60 

4.40 

Kanawha — 

Prepared  sizes . 

.  2.2'5 

4.30 

Smokeless — 

Mine  run . 

4.35 

Prepared  sizes . 

4.60 

Eastern  Kentucky — 

Prepared  sizes . 

.  2.65 

4.70 

coal  men  and  Dr.  Garfield  in  Washington  last 
week,  John  W.  .Adams,  a  field  man  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  was  sent  to  Chi¬ 
cago  to  make  an  investigation.  He  spent  most 
of  the  week  with  members  of  the  Chicago 
Coal  Merchants’  .Association  and  presently 
will  send  a  report  of  Chicago  conditions  to 
Washington.  He  expects  to  remain  here  the 
better  part  of  the  winter. 

The  Distributors  Coal  Company  has  opened  a 
down-town  office  at  Room  1245  Old  Colony  Bldg. 
The  company  recently  organized  has  taken  over 
the  retail  yard  of  M.  H.  Rogers  &  Co.,  at  Fair- 
field  and  Taylor  streets,  and  has  also  opened 
yards  at  4217  X.  Honore  street,  and  at  Cuyler 
avenue.  Oak  Park.  The  officers  of  the  company 
are :  John  S.  Reiner,  president ;  H.  J.  Ellis,  vice- 
president  :  G.  W.  Frisby,  secretary,  and  E.  R. 
Keeler,  treasurer.  G.  W.  Frisby  is  active  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company. 

It  is  becoming  a  question  ho'w  coal  can  be 
moved  from  the  eastern  fields  through  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  situation  in  a  nutshell  seems  to  be 
that  the  Norfolk  &  Western  can  get  coal 
through  from  the  mines  to  Portsmouth,  and 
even  to  Columbus.  The  western  lines,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  receive  the  coal  that  is  offered 
by  the  Norfolk  &  AVestern  either  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  or  Columbus.  .As  a  result,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Norfolk  &  AX’estern  coal  to  the  west 
has  been  embargoed  except  on  movement  to 
the  lakes.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  in  about 
the  same  position.  The  movement  between 
the  mines  and  Cincinnati  is  not  free  even  at 
best,  but  this  is  slowed  down  because  the  lines 
from  Cincinnati  and  Ironton  west  and  north  are 
not  in  a  position  to  receive  any  coal  and  move 
it.  The  result  is  that  the  mines  can  produce 
coal  and  the  railroads  can  start  it  to  desti¬ 
nation,  but  the  connecting  lines  cannot  carry 
it  over.  This  has  led  some  of  the  constructive 
men  in  the  trade  to  attempt  to  work  out  a  plan 
by  which  this  coal  can  move  through.  One 
suggestion  is  that  the  Erie,  from  Marion, 
Ohio,  west,  is  in  position  to  handle  coal,  and 
that  is  only  forty-five  miles  away  from  Colum¬ 
bus.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  can  handle  coal 
up  to  Columbus.  Two  lines  run  between  Co¬ 
lumbus  and  Marion.  Both  of  them  are 
blocked.  It  is  suggested  in  the  plan  to  be 
worked  out  that  one  of  these  roads  should 
haul  the  loads  north  and  the  other  road  haul 
the  empties  south,  and  thus  a  through  route 
be  established  by  which  the  Norfolk  &  \\  est- 
ern  could  get  through  to  Chicago.  On  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  a  similar  arrangement  is 
possible  out  of  Cincinnati,  since  one  road  from 
that  point  seems  to  be  in  a  position  to  handle 
Chicago  coal.  It  is  evident  that  something  ot 
this  sort  will  have  to  be  done  or  Chicago  will 
be  without  eastern  coal  this  fall  and  winter. 

Edward  Brynes,  of  the  Moses-Dillion  Coal 
Company  of  Sterling.  Ill.,  was  a  caller  on 
the  Chicago  trade  on  Wednesday  of  this  week. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 


Important  Industries  Fail  to  Secure  Their 
Contract  Requirements  and  Bituminous 
Coals  From  Other  Territories  Are  Being 
Shipped  Into  District 

Office  of  The  Blx\ck  Diamond, 
No.  1502  Oliver  Building, 
PiTTSiiURGH,  Pa.,  September,  27. 


With  October  at  hand,  and  a  touch  of  frost  in 
the  air,  the  householder  is  reminded  these  morn¬ 
ings  that  there  is  a  furnace  and  a  coal  bin  in  the 
cellar,  and  he  recalls  the  fact  that  the  coal  bin  is 
empty.  Hoping  for  lower  prices  he  has  passed 
the  subject  up,  thinking  that  when  he  wanted  coal 
he  had  but  to  go  and  order  it.  Today  the  lower 
prices  are  here,  but  the  coal  is  not.  Retailers  are 
short,  and  no  spot  coal  to  be  had ;  operators  have 
confined  their  output,  which  is  only  about  sixty  to 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  normal,  to  the  filling  of 
contract  tonnages  sold  long  ago,  and  owing  to  car 
supply  and  priority  orders  under  government  su¬ 
pervision,  even  the  important  industries  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  have  failed  to  get  anything  like  contract  re¬ 
quirements;  the  average  operator  being  a  week 
or  ten  days  behind  on  his  shipments  to  date. 

This  leaves  no  free  coal,  and  -vye  have  the  un¬ 
usual  proceeding  going  on  here,  right  in  the  most 
prolific  bituminous  producing  district,  of  coal 
coming  in  from  West  Virginia  and  other  districts 
to  keep  the  fires  of  the  mills  burning,  and  this  in 
insufficient  quantities. 

It  is  reported  that  some  of  the  largest  steel 
companies  in  Pittsuburgh,  with  annual  contracts 
for  fuel  placed  last  April,  are  receiving  but  forty 
per  cent  on  their  normal  requirements,  and  untd 
the  car  situation  changes,  and  officials  in  Wash¬ 
ington  order  a  change  in  the  maximum  prices,  the 
situation  is  not  exepected  to  change  materially. 

The  new  steel  prices,  with  the  drop  of  furnace 
coke  from  $13.00  to  $6.00  per  ton,  have  caused 
some"  little  surprise,  but  are  being  accepted  grace¬ 
fully  by  all  producers,  and  a  satisfied  consuming 
trade.  On  this  basis,  as  in  the  past,  with  coke  at 
prices  ranging  $6  ovens,  coal  should  be  $3  at  the 
mines,  or  back  to  the  figures  agreed  upon  by 
Secretary  Lane  and  the  coal  operators  in  joint 
meeting  in  Washington,  early  in  the  season,  as 
history  tells  that  coal  generally  has  averaged 
about  one-half  the  price  of  coke.  The  question 
still  remains,  why  make  the  coal  producer  the 
goat?  There  is  no  plausible  reason.  Quoting 
from  a  Philadelphia  broker:  “We  have  not 
found  that  the  purveyors  of  all  the  foodstuffs  we 
consume  have  had  to  ask  permission  of  anybody, 
when,  and,  as  they  haye  advanced  cost  of  various 
foods’  from  100  to  200  per  cent.  They  have 
simply  said — pay  our  prices  or  go  hungry— and 
we  have  paid.  Hunger  did  not  appeal  to  us 
though  it  has  been  a  constant  guest  at  many 
boards.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances 
where  prices  soar  without  the  necessity  of  a  per¬ 
mission.” 

As  to  coke,  cars  and  supply  have  been  some¬ 
what  easier  the  past  two  days  for  contract  ton¬ 
nage,  and  reports  state  that,  like  coal,  most  of 
the  large  consumers  have  their  supply  covered 
under  contracts,  made  sometime  ago,  and  these, 
like  coal  contracts,  at  the  higher  figure,  will  have 
precedence  in  deliveries,  and  as  most  producers 
have  their  product  sold  up,  the  spot  market  at 
$6  will  likely  be  rather  barren. 

Coal  quotations  are  made  as  follows,  but  quo¬ 
tations  are  not  deliveries. 


Mine  run,  f.  o.  b.  mine 
.Slack,  f.  o.  b.  mine.  . . . 
Lump  . 


p.oo(a2.i.s 

1.75@1.90 

2.25(a'-2.40 


Sales  at  these  prices  are  very  light,  not  over  a 
dozen  cars  a  day  being  reported  to  the  coal  pro¬ 
ducers  organization. 

Summing  up  the  situation,  it  is  one  of  waiting 
and  expectation,  a  revision  of  prices  being  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for  by  all,  and  about 
the  only  thing  that  will  encourage  production, 
and  this  will  be  very  hard  to- increase  even  then, 
as  no  new  labor  is  coming  into  the  field  and  the 
present  supply  falling  off  through  draft  and  other 
influences.  The  past  week  shows  that  over  seven 
per  cent  capacity  production  was  lost  through 
labor  shortage,  and  something  over  eleven  per 
cent  lost  in  car  shortage.  Other  tonnage  lost 
through  various  causes  brought  production  down 
to  about  seventy-six  per  cent  of  capacity  for  the 
week,  in  this  district. 


Pittsburgh  News  Items 

Manufacturing  concerns  in  the  Kiskiminetas 
Valley,  are  preparing  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
natural  gas  and  return  to  coal  during  the  winter. 

Prominent  St.  Paul  coal  interests,  it  is  reported, 
have  purchased  the  Kittanning  coal  property,  con¬ 


sisting  of  21,000  acres  of  coal  lands  and  three 
large  coal  mines,  located  at  Kaylor. 

During  the  present  year,  John  H.  Jones  has 
organized  twelve  coal  companies  in  the  states  of 
Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  for  and 
in  the  interest  of,  buyers  of  coal,  whose  capacity 
will,  when  in  full  operation,  be  4,000,000  tons 
per  annum.  This  coal  is  marketed  through  the 
Bertha  Coal  Company. 

J.  D.  Morrow,  has  resigned  his  position  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producer.s 
Organization,  to  accept  the  secretaryship  of  the 
National  Organization,  and  is  now  located  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  H.  S.  Taylor,  his  former  as¬ 
sistant,  is  acting  Commissioner  until  the  vacancy 
in  the  Pittsburgh  organization  is  filled. 

There  is  a  noticeable  falling  off  in  the  issuance 
of  corporation  charters  by  the  secretary  of  the 
state  of  newly  formed  companies  organized  to 
mine  coal  in  West  Virginia,  although  many  virgin 
tracts  of  .coal  have  been  purchased  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  operations  in  the  near  future.  This  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  new  owners  of  coal' properties 
are  waiting  to  see  what  the  price  of  coal  m  this 
state  is  to  be  before  venturing  to  build  expensive 
plants  and  open  mines. 

The  Gladys  Coal  Company,  recently  organized 
to  add  to  the  coal  production  of  the  Kiskiminetas 
Valley,  has  opened  a  mine  from  which  shipments 
are  now  being  made.  It  is  the  intention  to  oper¬ 
ate  by  electric  machine  mining  and  motor  nsp*' 
a<^e  when  work  is  completed  on  a  new  track  be- 
ing  installed  from  the  Connemaugh  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  This  plant  will  have  a 
feature  new  to  railroad  mines  in  this  district  m 
the  bins  for  the  accommodation  of  local  trade. 


Cleveland  Trade 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  Ti.— (.Special  Cor-- 

resPondence.)—AsAt  from  the  delivery  of  coal 
on  contracts,  made  some  time  ago,  the  business 
in  Cleveland  is  dead  as  the  proverbial  door 
nail.  Jobbers’  offices  have  been  turned  into  con¬ 
sultation  rooms  and  the  telephone  girls  on  the 
particular  sections  of  the  switchboard  serving 
them  are  having  a  rest. 

While  jobbers  and  brokers  could  use  immense 
quantities  of  coal  to  take  care  of  immediate 
needs,  they  are  receiving  but  a  few  cars  per  day 
in  the  aggregate.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility 
for  them  to  secure  a  supply  unless  they  had  con¬ 
tracts  with  mines  running  over  a  period  of  time. 
Thus  are  the  consumers  without  one  feature  ot 
the  business  which  they  now  recognize  was  ot 

great  value  to  them.  i  -i 

It  is  said  that  where  consumers  had  stock  piles, 
they  are  depleting  them  rapidly  to  keep  their  fac¬ 
tories  and  mills  in  operation.  Deliveries  from 
the  mines  are  falling  short  of  necessities.  When 
these  stock  piles  are  gone,  then  dependence  will 
have  to  be  placed  on  shipments  alone  and  it  is 
predicted  that  many  of  them  will  have  to  close 
down  for  periods  between  deliveries,  unless  con¬ 
ditions  improve  wonderfully. 

Jobbers,  who  alyvays  keep  an  ear  to  the  ground, 
say  they  can  see  no  chance  of  improvement  after 
the  close  of  lake  navigation.  Cold  weather,  they 
argue,  will  require  such  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  coal  used  that,  with  the  supply  that  will  have 
to  be  furnished  for  domestic  and  other  purposes, 
the  present  lake  shipments  will  be  offset  and  in¬ 
dividual  consumers  will  be  in  no  better  shape 
than  they  have  been  for  months  past. 

Operators  are  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the 
conference  at  Washington  on  the  increase  of  die 
mining  scale,  and  the  reported  statement  of  Dr. 
H.  A.  Garfield  that  any  increase  in  this  scale 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  advance  in  the  sell- 
ing  price  of  coal.  They  are  \yondering  if  the 
increase,  when  it  comes,  will  include  an  addi¬ 
tional  margin  that  will  operate  to  speed  up  pro¬ 
duction  among  the  small  mines  that  have  been 
forced  to  close  and  the  big  ones  which  must 
work  on  very  small  profits  after  present  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  filled,  unless  a  change  is  made. 

One  thing  that  is  hindering  the  shipment  of 
coal  for  industrial  purposes  is  the  form  of  the 
order  issued  to  that  end.  Apparently  it  pro¬ 
vides  that  operators  may  set  apart  certain  days 
for  the  shipment  of  industrial  coal  and  use  any 
cars  furnished  on  that  day  for  that  purpose. 
However,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  niines  in  the 
district  or  along  the  railroads  passing  through 
the  district  are  working  on  lake  coal  to  require 
all  the  available  cars,  the  mine  which  had  ar¬ 
ranged  to  ship  industrial  coal  gets  no  cars  that 
day.  It  not  only  misses  the  opportunity  of  load¬ 
ing  lake  coal,-  but  must  close  down  and  lose  the 

time.  . 

Unless  the  order  is  revised  to  allow  shippers  a 
certain  proportion  of  all  the  cars  received  for 
shipping  coal  to  industrial  plants,  instead  of  set¬ 


ting  apart  certain  days  for  that  purpose,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  will  have  any  material  effect. 

The  lake  coal  movement  last  week  aggregated 
1,003,005  tons.  Owing  to  a  scarcity  of  cars  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  receipts  at  To¬ 
ledo,  Sandusky  and  some  other  points  were  some¬ 
what  light,  but  at  the  same  time  the  record  was  a 
very  good  one.  Receipts  have  been  fairly  liberal 
so  far  this  week  and  it  is  hoped  the  shipment.s 
will  equal  those  of  last,  if  not  exceed  them. 


Duluth  Trade 

Duluth,  Minn.’,  September  27. — Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Coal  dealers  and  dock  operators 
at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  are  very  much  up  in 
the  air  just  now,  being  confronted  by  some  per¬ 
plexing  problems.  First  and  foremost  is  the 
fear  that  a  lake  seamen’s  strike  will  break  out  and 
demoralize  shipping  arrangements.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  even  were  a  strike  of  that  kind  to  be 
settled  within  a  week,  a  bad  crimp  would  be  put 
in  the  coal  supply  situation  at  a  critical  period, 
while  labor  trouble  extending  over  any  longer 
period  would  spell  disaster. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  3,700,000  tons  more 
coal  must  be  received  at  the  Duluth  and  Superior 
docks  before  navigation  closes  down  for  the  sea¬ 
son  to  bring  the  tonnage  up  to  last  year’s  figures. 
In  the  event  of  there  being  no  interruption  to 
the  present  good  fuel  movement  up  the  lakes,  it 
is  however  thought  that  ample  stocks  of_  soft 
coal  will  be  received  up  here  to  carry  all  inter¬ 
ests  through,  but  the  hard  coal  outlook  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  acute.  While  dealers  are  endeav¬ 
oring  to  be  as  sanguine  as  possible,  they  are 
dubious  on  the  score  of  receipts  of  it  during  the 
next  nine  weeks  being  sufficient  to  cover  re¬ 
quirements.  “It  looks  as  if  the  outcome  is  going 
to  depend  largely  upon  the  weather.  If  it  is 
of  a  milder  brand  than  that  which  prevailed 
during  the  last  two  winters,  we  may  be  able  to 
worry  through,  but  if  it  is  cold,  many  people 
will  suffer  inconvenience  through  being  forced 
to  burn  soft  coal  in  their  furnaces,”  said  an  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  North  Western  Fuel  Company. 

A  roundup  of  the  trade  at  the  Head  of  the 
Lakes  shows  that  hard  coal  has  been  loaded  out 
on  the  cars  for  distribution  through  the  West 
almost  as  fast  as  it  has  been  unloaded  from  the 
vessels  during  the  last  few  weeks  and  that  some 
of  the  operators  have  practically  nothing  on  hand 
now  to  fill  local  orders  coming  in. 

It  is  reported  that  only  two  docks  have  any 
supplies  of  Pocohontas  on  hand  for  immediate 
delivery.  Stocks  of  Youghiogheny  are  fairly  lib¬ 
eral,  however,  and  a  tendency  is  being  shown  to 
shade  quotations  this  week.  Youghiogheny 
screenings  are  being  offered  on  this  market  b\‘ 
three  operators  at  $6,  a  cut  of  fifty  cents  a  ton. 
There  is  practically  no  smithing  coal  on  hand 
at  this  point.  The  sale  of  a  lot  of  it  at  $9  was 
reported. 

No  changes  m  prices  of  hard  coal  are  expected 
by  the  trade  here  on  October  1st.  Dealers  are 
of  the  opinion  that  in  view  of  conditions  the 
fuel  administrator  cannot  possibly  order  any 
paring  down  in  prices  from  their  present  basis. 
The  possibility  of  some  scaling  down  in  quota¬ 
tions  in  soft  coal  going  into  effect  on  October 
1st  has  contributed  to  a  slowing  down  in  ship¬ 
ments  over  the  West  from  the  docks  here.  As 
evidence  of  that  an  operator  mentioned  that  he 
had  orders  from  dealers  in  four  range  towns  can¬ 
celled  in  one  day  last  week.  In  making  cancel¬ 
lations  the  excuse  was  given  that  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  wait  a  few  days  for  developments. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  taken  out 
by  the  Terra  Fuel  &  Machinery  Company  of 
Superior,  with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000.  The 
company  was  organized  to  exploit  a  process  for 
manufacturing  fuel  through  treating  clay,  of 
which  aluminum  is  an  important  constituent,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  available  as  a  heat  pro¬ 
ducing  agent.  It  is  claimed  that  this  fuel  pro¬ 
duces  heat  units  faster  than  coal ;  that  it  has  no 
soot  or  odor,  is  clean  to  handle  and  that  its 
ashes  are  valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  Gustaf  Engel- 
brekt  of  Superior  is  the  patentee,  of  the  process. 

The  city  of  Virginia,  ]\Iinn..  has  taken  steps  to 
establish  a  municipal  coal  yard  to  go  into  opera¬ 
tion  this  fall.  The  mayor,  Michael  Boylan,  has 
been  authorized  to  confer  with  Judge  McGee  of 
St.  Paul,  coal  administrator  of  ^Minnesota,  re¬ 
garding  supplies  that  may  be  obtained  and  prices. 
Members  of  the  city  council  of  that  place  have 
become  imbued  with  a  desire  to  eliminate  the 
middleman  and  to  buy  direct  from  the  mine.-. 
In  endeavoring  to  carry  through  its  municipal 
dock  idea  in  the  first  place,  the  city  called  for 
quotations  from  three  companies,  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  figures  on  hard  coal.  Soft  coal 
was  quoted  to  it  at  from  $7.7.5  to  $8.50  a  ton. 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

Siif'f'lics  Doicn  to  a  Dangerously  Narrozo 
Margin  .Illhoiigli  Railroad  M  oz’cmcnt 
lias  (ireally  Improved. 

Office  of  Tiik  16,ack  Diamond, 
703  Lyric  Building, 

Cincinnati,  September  27. 

'file  retail  coal  situation  here  demands  more 
than  just  local  attention.  It  is  so  highly  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  calamity  that  the  “hinterland” 
faces  in  event  that  the  winter  sets  in  early,  is 
sharp,  severe  and  long.  Cincinnati,  boasting  as 
the  best  fuel  provided  city  in  the  country  of  its 
size  has  only  a  ten-day  supply  ahead  and  hardly 
anything  to  bank  on  that  this  will  not  be  cut 
down  to  a  cipher  under  pressure. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  through  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  Coal  Exchange,  which  is  one  of 
its  hranches  and  recognized  as  authoritative,  has 
been  making  a  canvass  of  all  the  yards — both 
those  supplied  hy  river  and  rail — and  actual  fig¬ 
ures,  no  guesswork,  are  being  written  into  the 
indictment  of  the  woeful  condition  of  this  mar¬ 
ket.  On  the  first  blush  it  appears  that  the  stocks 
here  will  not  reach  50,000  tons  in  volume.  The 
estimate  is  that  Cincinnati  uses  ,5,000  tons  a  day. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  lie,  not  alone  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealers,  hut  are  stocked  for  various  of  the  util¬ 
ities  which  are  now  sending  their  men  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba  to  pick  up  what  coal  they  may.  The 
retailers’  yards  are  spotty,  barren  one  day  and 
fair  stocks  the  next  couple  of  days  and  the  river 
dealers  have  supplie.s — sometimes,  but  not  in 
any  wise  regularly. 

One  propo.sal  is,  and-  this  takes  the  form  of  a 
memorandum  that  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Coal  Administrator  at  Washington,  that  a  large 
bulk  of  the  coal  supply  could  be  diverted  to  the 
river  at  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  tipple  and 
wafted  down  the  Ohio  river  by  artificial  stages 
w'hich  have  been  explained  in  these  columns 
liefore.  The  railways  are  doing  their  best 
on  the  inland  trade  and  this  has  been  leaving 
some  of  those  who  depend  on  an  all-rail  supply, 
short  of  coal. 

If  the  foregoing  was  not  enough  to  put  gray 
hairs  in  coal  men’s  heads,  another  rasp  came  in 
the  form  of  a  visit  from  Attorney  General 
McGhee,  who  demanded  a  local  survey,  but  first 
told  the  good  citizens  here  that  they  ought  to 
get  coal  by  river  under  the  $4  a  ton  mark  deliv¬ 
ered  to  their  homes,  McGhee  seems  to  be  badly 
afflicted  with  the  political  bug  found  usually  in 
the  seat  of  a  governor’s  chair  and  while  his  high 
sounding  defamation  of  a  much  maligned  indus¬ 
try  may  make  an  impression  on  some  voters,  it 
may  prove  a  boomerang  when  they  find  them¬ 
selves  short  when  the  pinch  of  winter  comes  along 
and  they  are  still  waiting  for  $4-a-ton  delivered.” 

The  up-shot  of  the  conferences  that  he  has 
held  with  coal  men  here  could  be  told  in  a  few 
words — there  has  been  much  talk  and  doggoned 
little  action.  The  reason?  McGhee  is  asking 
impossihilities  and  even  coal  men  cannot  perform 
those. 

The  railway  situation  has  brightened  quite  a 
little.  Midweek  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  which 
had  an  embarago  on  west,  excepting  their  own 
line  to  Chicago,  and  for  the  supply  of  utilities, 
lifted  this  and  a  freer  movement  is  again  going 
forward.  The  car  supply  on  this  line,  at  the 
mines,  has  also  bettered.  On  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  the  only  embargo  in  effect  is  that  against 
Michigan  delivery  through  the  Toledo  gateway. 
On  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  the  car  supply  is 
well  toward  normal,  but  heavy  inroads  are  made 
due  to  the  Government  demand  that  most  of  the 
loads  be  taken  for  lake  business. 

One  operator  with  headquarters  here,  who  re¬ 
cently  was  at  his  mines  in  the  Kanawha  district, 
points  out  that  a  serious  effect  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  order  of  $2  coal  is  felt  on  his  properties. 
He  states  that  the  miners  are  dissatisfied  and 
they  can  see  where  big  wages  must  be  “passed 
up”  for  $3  coal.  He  says  that  most  of  his  men 
are  inclined  to  be  gossiping  and  generally  daw¬ 
dling  with  their  work — and  this  leads  to  trouble. 

Cincinnati  Nezvs  Notes  * 

^  E.  B.  Ulrich,  president  of  the  Naugatuck  Coal 
Company,  was  at  the  mines  in  the  Kenova  dis¬ 
trict  this  week. 

Frank  B.  Stewart,  of  the  Winifrede  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Ralph  Bartlitt,  of  the  Darby  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  motored  up  to  Fort  Sherman  at  Chillicothe. 

Detroit  buyers  were  prominent  on  the  market 
this  week,  among  those  noted  were  Charles  F. 
Dunn,  wholesaler  P.  S.  Freyherger  of  the  Fire 
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Creek  Coal  Company,  and  Jules  Hoffman.  Mr. 
Hoffman  said  that  he  felt  like  a  description  once 
written  of  Napoleon — grand,  gloomy  and  peculiar. 

M.  Dalziel,  of  the  wholesale  firm  of  Collins. 
Hahn  &  Dalziel,  was  one  of  the  Michigan  buyers 
in  our  midst  this  week,  who  was  attempting  to 
run  any  sort  of  a  lot  of  free  coal  to  earth. 

H.  T.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Norfolk ’& 
Chesapeake  Coal  Company,  dropiicd  in  for  a 
talk  with  the  local  manager  of  the  company, 
Darrington  Cave,  this  week. 

L.  M.  Van  Hart,  of  Connersville,  Ind.,  drofiped 
off  between  trains  to  say  how-de  to  local  friends 
after  a  visit  to  the  three  properties  he  has  in 
the  Hazard  district.  The  Wolf  Creek  Mine  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  good  producer. 

Kuper  Hood,  of  the  Houston  Coal  Company, 
got  back  the  beginning  of  the  week  from  a  visit 
to  the  east  where  he  was  greatly  concerned  in 
national  matters.  He  has  received  a  call  to  go 
back  to  Washington  later  this  week  where  he  will 
go  over  several  matters  of  distribution  with 
Mr.  Snead  of  the  coal  administrators’  forces. 

J.  B.  Eckhart,  manager  of  the  Chaplin-Sacks 
Company,  of  Webberville,  Mich.,  was  another 
of  the  big  consumers  who  was  here  during  the 
week  looking  for  a  supply  of  coal.  In  fact  it 
might  be  stated  here  that  smaller  retailers  and 
consumers  beat  a  trail  Cincinnati-ward  during 
the  week  protesting  and  imploring  for  fuel. 

Lou  Flannagan,  who  has  been  representing  the 
Goff-Kirby  Coal  Company  of  Cleveland  on  this 
market,  was  elected  Grand  Knight  of  the  North 
Fairmount  Council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
Lou  is  one  of  the  popular  young  men  of  the 
trade  and  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
trade  by  this  show  of  popularity  at  the  hands  of 
neighboring  friends. 

A.  C.  Carver,  who  has  been  the  coal  inspector  ^ 
for  the  Milwaukee  Coal  &  Gas  Company  for 
some  time  heard  the  call  of  his  country  and  is 
one  of  those  selected  from  his  home  town. 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  for  the  second  officers’  train¬ 
ing  camp  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  He  is  a 
brother  of  W.  W.  Carver,  of  the  Percy  Heilner 
&  Son  Company,  and  is  well  known  locally. 

Little  or  no  change  in  the  strike  conditions  in 
the  eastern  Kentucky  fields  have  been  reported 
here  by  those  who  are  in  touch  with  the  situation 
there.  Most  of  the  men  are  still  holding  out  and 
declare  that  they  will  not  return  to  work  until 
there  is  recognition  of  the  union.  On  the  other 
hand  the  operators  are  just  as  firm  in  their  stand. 
There  seems  to  be,  however,  something  in  the 
air  that  would  indicate  that  labor’s  position  is 
losing  ground.  A  large  number  of  the  miners 
were  evicted  this  week  from  company-owned 
homes  for  failure  to  pay  their  rent. 

R.  A.  Colter,  of  the  C.  G.  Blake  Company,  and 
who  is  chairman  of  the  publicity  committee  of 
the  Coal  Exchange,  has  been  doing  more  than 
yoeman  service  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  at 
large  here.  Despite  all  the  explanation  that  has 
been  offered  tp  the  people  of  Cincinnati  in  the 
matter  of  the  coal  shortage,  the  subject  is 
little  understood.  Mr.  Colter  this  week  appeared 
before  the  Kiwannis  Club  and  in  pungent  words 
told  them  of  the  conditions  which  coal  men  are 
facing  and  the  burden  that  the  Government  has 
placed  upon  them.  His  remarks  were  well  taken 
up  by  the  local  papers  so  that  Mr.  Colter  had 
a  large  audience  before  he  was  through.  The 
effort  to  counteract  the  agencies  that  have  held 
the  public  back  from  buying  may  in  the  end  save 
the  public  from  its  own  tardiness. 


Indianapolis  Trade 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  September  27. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — No  material  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  coal  trade  in  Indiana  this  week.  But 
for  that  matter  how  could  there  be  much  of  a 
change  with  the  prices  fixed  for  coal  at  the 
mines.  There  has  been  no  attempt  thus  far  to  fix 
the  retail  prices,  although  Chairman  Lewis  of 
the  public  service  commission  telegraphed  Dr. 
H.  A.  Garfield,  the  Fuel  Administrator,  asking 
him  to  appoint  a  coal  director  for  Indiana  im¬ 
mediately.  However,  neither  retail  nor  whole¬ 
sale  prices  will  be  established  definitely  in  In¬ 
diana  until  the  wage'  scale  is  settled.  Domestic 
consumers  still  refuse  to  place  their  orders  for 
the  winter.  The  nice,  balmy  September  weather 
eases  their  minds  to  the  troubles  that  more  than 
likely  will  come  to  them  within  the  next  few 
weeks  when  the  frost  will  fill  the  morning  air 
and  when  the  coal  in  the  bins  will  be  low.  It 
will  be  a  hard  matter  to  get  coal  when  every¬ 
body  orders  at  the  same  time.  The  situation  does 
not  improve  as  far  as  the  domestic  consumers 
are  concerned.  The  retailers  are  doing  a  fair 


business  and  the  demand  is  strong  for  steam  coal. 
The  car  supply  is  still  inadequate.  There  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  anthracite  and  West  Virginia  coal  on 
the  Indianapolis  market. 

The  Indianapolis  retailers  are  quoting  the  fol¬ 


lowing  prices : 

Ton 

Indiana  lump  and  nut . $  5.00 

Indiana  mine  run  .  4.50 

Indiana  nut  and  slack .  4.2.5 

Linton  No.  4  lump .  5.25 

Eastern  nut  and  slack .  5.50 

Paragon  lump .  5.75 

Brazil  block  .  6.00 

Franklin  lump  .  6.00 

Kanawha  lump  and  egg .  7.00 

Kentucky  lump  and  egg .  7.00 

Ohio  Hocking  lump .  7.00 

Pokanaw  .  7.00 

flhio  Jackson  lump .  7.50 

Indianapolis  by  product  coke  (all  sizes) .  8.2.5 

Pocahontas  nut  and  slack .  6.50 

Pocahontas  mine  run  .  7.25 

Pocahontas  shoveled  lump  .  7.25 

Pocahontas  forked  lump  .  8.25 

Cannel  lump,  forked .  8.00 

Anthracite,  grate  .  9.50 

Anthracite,  egg  .  9.50 

Anthracite,  stove  . 9.75 

Anthracite,  chestnut  .  10.00 

Blossburg  smithing  .  8.00 


Coal,  Coke  and  Wood  Extra  Delivery  Charges — Seventy- 
five  cents  a  ton  extra;  ground  floor  or  dumped  into  cellar; 
$1.00  bags  a  ton  extra,  carried  into  celfar;  fifty  cents 
charge  wheelbarrow  a  ton  extra. 


Incorporated-Coal  City  Development  Company, 
Bloomington,  captial,  $10,000;  coal  mining;  direc¬ 
tors:  Nat  Hill,  Hays  Buskirk.  Jerome  Boyle. 
Bloomington.  Fork  Ridge,  Mining  Company, 
Winslow,  Ind.,  capital,  $100,000. 


Detroit  Trade 

Detroit,  Mich.,  September  27. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Though  the  season  when  the 
most  urgent  demand  may  be  expected  is  not  yet 
here,  Detroit  is  already  encountering  serious  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  the  matter  of  coal  supply.  The  pres¬ 
ent  problem  is  apparentlj-  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  price  as  of  getting  coal.  With  scarcely  any 
free  coal  coming  into  the  city,  jobbers  and  whole¬ 
salers  assert  they  have  been  putting  forth  every 
effort  to  locate  coal  which  may  be  brought  to 
Detroit.  Results  of  their  work  are  discourag- 
ingly  meagre.  There  is  a  moderate  amount  of 
coal  arriving  but,  practically  all  of  it  represents 
shipments  which  apply  on  contracts  that  were 
closed  earlier  in  the  year,  at  a  time  prior  to  the 
date  when  the  mine  prices  fixed  by  the  Federal 
Government  became  effective.  It  is  said  that  in 
some  instances  these  shipments  fall  short  of  the 
quantity  which  the  consumer  had  expected  to 
receive.  The  explanation  is  given  that  the  pro¬ 
ducers  are  able  to  ship  only  as  much  coal  as  can 
be  movejd  in  the  transportation  facilities  assigned 
to  them,  even  when  working  forces  at  the  mines 
are  adequate  for  capacity  production.  Inter¬ 
ruption  of  operation  of  a  number  of  mines  in 
various  districts  because  of  striking  miners  is 
another  reason  offered  for  the  diminished  vol¬ 
ume  of  coal  receipts. 

Meantime  the  demand  from  steam  plants  con¬ 
tinues  strong,  though  it  does  not  yet  represent 
the  needs  of  other  consumers  of  steam  coal  who 
will  become  a  more  important  factor  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  when  colder  weather  brings  the  necessity  of 
using  coal  for  heating  stores,  apartments,  office 
buildings  and  other  structures,  that  are  now  able 
to  get  along  with  a  partial  supply.  Domestic 
sizes  of  bituminous  coal  are  also  arousing  more 
general  interest  among  household  consumers, 
though  temperatures  have  continued  so  moderate 
that  the  pressing  demand  based  on  necessity  is 
still  lacking.  Some  of  the  larger  retail  dealers 
have  a  certain  amount  of  stock,  which  they  hare 
succeeded  in  accumulating  during  the  summer. 
The  amount,  however,  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  their  customers  for  more  than  a  few 
weeks. 

No  improvement  has  developed  in  the  amount 
of  anthracite  received  in  Detroit.  The  efforts 
of  retail  coal  dealers  to  increase  their  stocks  are 
disappointing.  The  reserves  in  many  yards  are 
very  small.  A  number  of  the  retailers  say  that 
for  some  time  past  they  have  been  following  the 
policy  of  rejecting  orders,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  whom  they  have  supplied  in  previous  years. 
The  fact  that  numerous  buyers  are  apparently 
holding  back,  waiting  for  the  promised  action  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  matter  of  fixing 
retail  prices,  is  a  temporary  check  on  demand. 

Shipments  of  coal  for  the  lake  trade  were  con¬ 
siderably  curtailed  the  latter  part  of  last  week 
and  early  this  week  by  scarcity  of  cars.  The 
amount  loaded  on  boats  last  week,  however, 
passed  the  1,000,000  ton  mark,  though  in  some 
cases,  vessels  loading  were  obliged  to  go  to  two 
ports  to  complete  the  cargo. 
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New  York  Trade 

Retail  Trade  Demand  More  Anthracite 

Season  Adiwices — Bituminous  Spot  Coal 
Docs  Not  Exist — Collieries  Close  Be¬ 
cause  of  Labor  Shortage 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond 
New  York,  September  27. 

One  finds  very  few  signs  in  the  anthracite  trade 
of  any  let  up  in  the  demand  for  the  domestic 
sizes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cooler  weather 
which  has  been  prevalent  for  more  than  a  week 
throughout  most  of  the  anthracite  consuming 
territory  has  been  responsible  for  renewed  agita¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  dealers  in  certain  districts 
to  secure  larger  shipments.  Nowhere  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  any  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  con¬ 
sumers  to  await  the  action  of  Dr.  Garfield,  the 
coal  director,  in  fixing  retail  prices.  According 
to  announcement,  retail  prices  are  to  be  named 
on  Monday,  October  1st.  No  announcement  has 
been  made  at  Washington  up  to  this  writing  of 
the  appointment  of  local  committees  that  will 
have  charge  of  the  regulation  of  prices  and  the 
distribution  of  coal. 

Production  is  being  pushed  with  all  the  energy 
that  the  anthracite  operators  possess.  Here  and 
there  there  are  strikes  from  day  to  day  that 
have  some  influence  on  production,  but  they  have 
not  been  as  serious  during  the  past  several  weeks 
as  heretofore.  Late  last  week  there  was  a  strike 
of  the  firemen  connected  with  the  collieries  in 
the  northern  regions,  this  strike  being  against 
the  advice  of  the  officials  of  the  mine  workers 
organization.  Notwithstanding,  several  collieries 
were  forced  to  close  down  because  they  could 
not  find  men  to  take  the  strikers’  places. 

This  week  representatives  of  the  mine  workers 
from  the  anthracite  regions  are  in  conference  in 
Washington  looking  for  securing  an  increase  in 
wages.  This  new  demand  comes  after  wages 
were  voluntarily  advanced  in  the  spring,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  new  agreement  was  reached  only  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  and  still  has  two  and  one- 
half  years  to  run.  The  terms  of  the  new  de¬ 
mands  were  to  be  announced  at  the  Washington 
meeting,  which  is  now  in  session. 

The  absolute  non-existence  of  spot  bituminous 
coal  has  directed  the  attention  of  needy  consum¬ 
ers  to  the  buckwheats,  and  these  coals  are  very 
firm.  Dealers  have  an  opportunity  to  secure 
fancy  prices  on  spot  lots  of  buckwheats  and  rice, 
but  they  have  refrained  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  market  situation  in  their  favor.  Consequently 
there  has  been  no  marked  advance  in  the  price 
of  steam  sizes  during  the  past  several  weeks, 
although  there  is  no  restraint  put  upon  the  prices 
of  the  buckwheats  by  the  Washington  authorities. 
No.  1  buckwheat  is  very  scarce  around  the  harbor 
and  commands  from  $4.75  to  $5.35  at  the  piers, 
according  to  grades.  Rice  is  more  plentiful,  sell¬ 
ing  in  a  range  of  $3.75  to  $4,  with  barley  selling 
at  $2.75  to  $3. 

Pea  coal  continues  very  scarce  and  sells  readily 
at  the  circular. 

At  New  York  tidewater  ports  No.  1  buckwheat 
sells  at  $4.75  to  $5.25 ;  rice  at  $3.50  to  $4.25 ; 
barley  at  $2.75  to  $3.25. 

The  price  on  company  coal,  using  the  lower 
piers  as  a  basis,  for  September  loading,  is  as 
follows;  Broken,  $5.95;  egg,  $5.90;  stove,  $6.15; 
chestnut,  $6.25.  These  are  for  white  ash.  Red 
ash  prices  are  ten  cents  higher,  and  Lykens  Valley 
forty-five  and  fifty  cents  higher.  Individuals  are 
allowed  seventy-five  cents  a  ton  over  these  prices. 
Coals  at  the  upper  ports  are  five  cents  per  ton 
higher,  owing  to  difference  in  freight  rates. 

The  Bituminous  Situation 

Trading  in  spot  lots  of  bituminous  coal  in  the 
east  has  practically  ceased.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  an  important  wholesale  house  that  has 
been  able  to  buy  more  than  a  dozen  or  so  cars 
of  coal  since  the  $2  net  ton  price  was  named  by 
President  Wilson.  Some  of  the  active  houses 
that  have  maintained  men  in  the  bituminous 
regions  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  coal,  have 
about  abandoned  the  idea  of  securing  any  more 
coal  until  there  is  a  revision  of  prices,  and  are 
either  closing  offices  in  the  regions  or  are  con¬ 
templating  it. 

It  has  now  been  more  than  four  weeks  since  the 
president’s  announcement  of  maximum  prices, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  production  has  fallen  off 
most  radically,  so  that  there  is  practically  no 
coal  moving  now  except  upon  contract.  This 
brings  about  a  most  serious  situation  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  manufacturing  plants  that  had  not  con¬ 
tracted  prior  to  August  21st,  but  had  depended 
upon  securing  spot  lots  of  coal  to  keep  their  plants 
going.  Some  of  these  were  fortified  in  the 


manner  with  stocks  of  coal,  but  during  the  past 
several  weeks,  these  have  been  depleted,  so  that 
there  are  today  hundreds  of  concerns  that  are 
running  on  a  hand  to  mouth  existence.  Appeals 
to  the  coal  administrator  has  brought  relief  to 
certain  plants,  these  plants  usually  being  municipal 
plants  or  public  utility  plants  or  plants  engaged 
upon  Government  work.  However,  most  of  the 
requests  of  coal  go  to  those  concerns  that  are 
heavily  obligated,  and  who  can  only  make  special 
shipments  at  the  expense  of  consumers  who  have 
legitimate  contracts  for  regular  supply. 

The  most  serious  sufferers  from  the  $2  price 
program  are  the  shipping  concerns,  and  there 
are  many  cases  of  where  ships  at  New  York 
and  other  ports  are  unreasonably  detained  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  secure  bunker  coal.  With  an 
ordinary  ship  securing  $2,000  to  $3,000  per  day  at 
present  charter  rates,  the  difference  of  a  few 
dollars  per  ton  on  coal  does  not  mean  so  much 
to  them.  Many  of  these  shippers  would  be  glad 
to  pay  $10  to  $15  a  ton  for  enough  coal  to  enable 
them  to  clear  promptly,  were  it  possible  to  secure 
it  at  such  prices. 

At  the  local  piers  supplies  of  coal  are  at  a  low 
ebb,  and  as  stated  before,  practically  every  ton  is 
going  on  contract.  Government  requirements 
seem  to  increase  from  week  to  week  and  the 
needs  of  the  Government  are  of  course  given 


priority  in  every  case. 

The  movement  of  troops  and  war  materials  on 
certain  of  the  trunk  lines  are  having  a  very  bad 
effect  on  the  movement  of  coal,  delaying  the 
movement  of  coal  in  transit  and  bringing  about 
a  material  reduction  in  the  number  of  empty 
cars  placed  at  the  mines,  so  that  output  is  being 
radically  curtailed. 

Maximum  prices,  at  the  New  York  harbor 
piers,  mean  on  net  tons,  the  following : 


N.  Y.  Harbor 

Pennsylvania . «  $3.47 

Maryland  . . .  3.47 

West  Virginia  (short  rate) .  3.47 

Wes't  Virginia  (long  rate) .  3.7(1 

BroI<ers*  commission  to  be  added. 


'At  Mines 
$2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


The  Vessel  Situation 


There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  supply 
of  vessels  for  the  coastwise  trade.  On  the  other 
hand  there  have  been  further  requisitions  by  the 
Government  of  ocean-going  tugs,  which  will 
materially  reduce  the  movement  of  barges  coast¬ 
wise.  Rates  are  unchanged  but  very  firm. 

Current  rates  of  freight  are  about  as  follows ; 
From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
to  Portland,  $2.50  to  $3;  to  Providence  and  like 
Sound  points,  $2  to  $2.50. 

From  New  York  to  Boston,  $1.75  to  $2;  to 
Portland,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  to  Providence,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  to  New  Bedford,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  to  New 
Haven,  seventy  to  eighty  cents ;  to  Bridgeport, 
sixty-five  to  seventy-five  cents.  Harbor  rates  re¬ 
main  at  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents. 

New  York  Trade  Briefs 


W.  B.  McQueen,  of  W.  A.  Marshall  and  Corn- 
pany  of  No.  1  Broadway,  spent  Monday  in  Balti¬ 
more. 

A.  W.  Hillebrand  and  W.  F.  Ainsworth  of  A.  W. 
Hillebrand  and  Company  of  No.  1  Broadway, 
left  on  last  Thursday  for  a  western  trip. 

The  New  York  Trade  Golf  Association  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  one  day  tournament  today  (Thursday)  on 
the  links  of  the  Scarsdale  Country  Club,  at  Hart- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

G.  H.  Merry  weather,  president  of  Waubun  Coal 
Company  of  Chicago,  was  in  New  York  late  last 
week,  enroute  home  from  a  visit  to  Washington, 
where  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Jobbers  Association. 

A  charter  was  granted  at  Albany  on  Monday 
for  M.  &  J.  Tracy,  Inc.,  Monroe,  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty,  transportation,  commerce  and  navigation. 
Capital  stock  $100,000.  D.  L.  O’Connor,  J.  A. 
Lennon  and  R.  C.  Baird,  203  Prospect  Place, 
Brooklyn,  are  named  as  incorporators. 

The  threatened  strike  of  the  firemen  in  the 
power-houses  of  the  anthracite  collieries  in  the 
northern  regions  late  last  week,  did  not  result  as 
seriously  as  was  anticipated.  The  district  officers 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  forbade  the  strike, 
which  was  for  a  wage  increase  which  they  did  not 
sanction. 

W.  A.  Marshall,  of  W.  A.  Marshall  and  Com¬ 
pany  of  No.  1  Broadway,  recently  wrote  Dr. 
Garfield,  the  coal  administrator,  calling  attention 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  present  coal  situation. 
He  suggested  that  a  price  on  new  sales  be  made 
at  $4.25  per  gross  ton  in  the  eastern  market  and 
be  equivalent  per  net  ton  in  the  western  markets, 
and  to  sell  no  coal  for  delivery  beyond  April  1st 
next.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  present 


contracts  average  between  $3.75  and  $4  per  gross 
ton  and  the  majority  of  these  contracts  expire 
next  April.  He  suggested  that  to  bring  out  free 
coal  between  now  and  April  1st  the  spot  market 
price  must  be  fully  as  high  as  the  contract  price 
and  should  be  a  trifle  higher. 

A  committee  of  retail  coal  dealers  of  New 
York  City  headed  by  Arthur  F.  Rice,  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  New  York  Coal  Merchants’ 
Associaticin,  composed  of  M.  F.  Burns,  Olin 
J.  Stephens,  George  J.  Eltz  and  Frank  Wil- 
lenbrock,  and  a  committee  of  eight  represent¬ 
ing  the  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association,  headed  by  President  Dewey  and 
Treasurer  Staats,  left  on  Wednesday  night  for 
Washington  to  have  a  conference  with  Dr. 
Garfield,  the  fuel  administrator,  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  retail  prices. 

On  last  Friday  the  Shipping  Board  at  Wash¬ 
ington  appointed  Welding  Ring,  of  New  York, 
as  chairman  of  the  new  chartering  board  to  act 
as  an  agency  of  the  Shipping  Board.  The  new 
board  will  co-operate  with  the  allied  shipping  con¬ 
trol  agencies  to  direct  virtually  a  domination  of 
the  world’s  tonnage.  The  body,  sitting  in  New 
York,  will  pass  on  all  charters  on  behalf  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  exercising  its  control  mainly 
through  Government  export  and  bunker  coal 
licenses.  Mr.  Ring  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Mailler  &  Quereau,  export  commission  merchants, 
at  No.  35  South  William  Street.  He  is  well 
known  to  export  circles.  In  1914  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  export  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

There  was  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Smoke¬ 
less  Coal  Operators  in  New  York  on  Thursday 
of  last  week.  The  principal  discussion,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports,  had  to  do  with  increasing  output 
to  assist  the  Government  in  carrying  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  finish  the  present  war.  Lawrence  E. 
Tierney,  the  well  known  West  Virginia  operator, 
got  great  applause  when  he  stated  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  when  the  decisive  victory  is  won  by 
America  in  this  war  that  it  will  be  found  that 
Pocahontas  and  New  River  coal  will  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  it  about.  As  a  result  of  this 
conference  it  is  understood  that  the  smokeless 
operators  will  in  the  future  have  a  permanent 
committee  of  six  of  their  members  constantly  at 
Washington  to  look  after  their  interests  during 
these  critical  times. 

D.  L.  Morrison  and  J.  B.  Kline,  of  No.  1  Broad¬ 
way,  have  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  new  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Wolfden  Coal  Company,  on  the 
Western  Maryland  Railroad,  near  Blaine,  W.  Va. 
This  company  was  organized  some  months  ago, 
and  interested  in  it  are  quite  a  number  of  people 
connected  with  the  W.  A.  Marshall  interests.  Mr. 
Morrison  reports  on  his  return  that  the  work  of 
building  a  mile  and  a  half  switch  from  the  rail¬ 
road  into  the  property  is  being  pushed  very  rapid¬ 
ly,  and  that  wjthin  the  next  two  months  they 
will  be  able  to  load  coal  on  railroad  cars  for 
shipments.  The  work  of  developing  the  mines 
is  progressing  very  favorably,  and  already  coal 
being  taken  out  is  being  stored  to  await  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  rai’road  switch.  After  a  visit  of 
inspection  to  the  Wolfden  property,  Messrs.  Mor¬ 
rison  and  Kline  returned  through  Somerset 
County,  where  they  visited  numerous  operations. 

One  hears  many  stories  these  days  about  de¬ 
lays  to  shipping  in  New  York  harbor  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  steamship  people  to  secure  bunker 
coal.  There  has  been  no  spot  coal  for  sale  in 
New  York  harbor  to  amount  to  anything  in  more 
than  three  weeks.  In  fact  during  the  past  week 
it  has  been  hard  to  find  anyone  connected  with 
the  trade  who  knows  of  a  transaction  in  coal  of 
sufficient  tonnage  to  bunker  even  one  ship.  It  is 
understood  that  the  steamship  people  have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Dr.  Garfield  at  Washington  without  get¬ 
ting  any  relief.  An  ordinary  tramp  steamer  at 
the  present  cost  of  chartering  is  worth  around 
$2,000  a  day,  and  whereas  one  would  take  ordi¬ 
narily  about  800  to  1,000  tons  of  bunkers,  the 
extra  cost  of  $1  or  $2  a  ton  does  not  mean  so 
much  to  them.  They  would  rather  pay  $2  a  ton 
extra  than  to  be  delayed  a  day.  However,  some 
of  them  are  being  delayed  many  days  and  at  a 
time  when  shipping  space  is  so  valuable.  Some 
steamers  that  have  not  been  able  to  secure  bunk¬ 
ers  at  New  York,  have  by  gathering  a  few  tons 
here  and  there  been  able  to  get  enough  coal  on 
board  to  Hampton  Roads.  Here  they  have  not 
found  bunkering  conditions  so  serious.  How¬ 
ever.  for  a  steamer  sailing  for  a  Eur([)pean  port, 
a  trip  to  Hampton  Roads  to  fill  out  its  bunkers 
means  a  loss  of  four  or  five  days  at  least.  Say 
that  the  ship  is  worth  $2,00n  jier  day,  a  loss  of 
five  days  means  $10,000.  This  means  paying 
approximately  $10  per  ton  additional  for  its 
hunker  coal. 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

h\iU  Demand  fur  Anthracite  Intensely 
Active — Bituminous  Trade  Demoralized 
Azvaits  Price  Revision — Mine  Outputs 
Are  Radically  Reduced 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Septc-mber  27. — (Special 
Correspondence.) — ]f  there  are  any  consumer.s 
holding  off  buying  in  anticipation  of  much  lower 
retail  prices  effective  on  October  1st,  when  it  is 
understood  that  Dr.  Garfield  is  to  announce  retail 
prices  throughout  the  country,  this  lack  of  demand 
is  not  much  evidenced  in  Philadelphia  territory. 
There  is  abundant  call  for  the  domestic  sizes  of 
anthracite  from  every  direction,  and  no  one  seems 
to  he  satisfied  with  the  deliveries  that  they  are 
receiving.  The  demand  was  somewhat  stimulated 
by  the  cooler  weather  which  has  been  prevalent 
for  a  week  or  more,  and  to  the  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  many  that  the  supply  is  going  to  be  very 
short. 

The  serious  shortage  of  bituminous  coal  has 
stimulated  the  demand  for  the  buckwheats  very 
grptly,  and  these  have  either  shown  a  change  in 
price,  or  are  very  hard  to  obtain  at  firm  quota¬ 
tions.  Choice  lots  of  No.  1  buckwheat  and  rice 
are  very  scarce  for  spot  sale.  Mine  quotations 
range  around  $3.75  to  $4.25  for  buckwheats; 
rice  at  $2.75  to  $3.10  and  barley  at  $1.75  to  $2. 

In  the  bituminous  market  each  week  brings 
closer  home  to  the  coal  trade  the  serious  short¬ 
age  of  bituminous  for  industrial  purposes.  Spot 
business  has  been  practically  dead  since  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  maximum  prices  by  President 
Wilson  on  August  21.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  house 
that  has  bought  a  dozen  cars  of  $2  coal  since 
that  time.  Those  houses  that  have  had  their 
men  travel  the  regions,  have  lost  salaries  and 
traveling  expenses.  Those  who  have  contracts 
that  take  up  the  entire  present  output  of  opera¬ 
tions  represented  at  the  moment,  are  being  haras¬ 
sed  so  little  by  requests  to  ship  concerns  that 
are  running  very  short  of  fuel  with  which  they 
have  no  contracts.  Of  course  shippers  are  mak¬ 
ing  every  effort  to  take  care  of  Government 
needs  and  public  utility  concerns. 

Production  has  been  very  bad  during  the  past 
week,  especially  at  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  mines, 
where  car  service  has  been  poor.  The  excuse 
from  this  railroad  is  that  for  the  past  week  it 
has  had  to  give  priority  to  movement  of  Govern¬ 
ment  materials,  troops,  etc.  At  mines  along  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  there  has  not  been  any 
material  improvement  made  so  far  as  car  supply 
goes.  Outputs  are  still  very  radically  reduced. 
-A.nd  while  production  is  greatly  curtailed,  one 
cannot  find  a  plant  that  does  not  require  more 
coal  for  immediate  needs  than  ever  before. 

The  trade  are  hoping  that  eventually  the  au¬ 
thorities  at  Washington  will  appreciate  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  situation  and  fix  a  price  that  will 
stimulate  production. 

Much  comment  has  been  indulged  upon  in  the 
Philadelphia  trade  over  the  announcement  of 
minimum  coke  prices  made  in  Washington  on 
Monday,  at  $6  per  net  ton.  This  will  give  the 
coke  manufacturer  about  $1.75  or  $2  profit  for 
each  ton  of  coke,  provided  he  mines  his  own  coal 
and  can  do  it  at  $2.  However,  there  are  many 
mines  where  the  present  cost  of  production  will 
not  allow  the  coke  manufacturer  to  get  much 
profit  out  of  the  $6  price. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 

K.  M.  Doyle,  of  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York,  was  a  visitor  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  trade  the  early  part  of  the  week. 

The  Dolly  Coal  Company,  a  Clearfield  county 
operation,  has  been  purchased  by  Howard  D. 
Pfeiffer,  of  the  Chaffee  Coal  Company  and  others 
of  Philadelphia. 

Harry  B.  Cornog,  vice-president  of  the  Cort- 
right  Coal  Company,  Pennsylvania  building,  has 
recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Fkirmont 
regions  in  West  Virginia. 

Among  the  visitors  in  Philadelphia  on  Monday 
were  John  L.  Kemmerer,  of  New  York,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Company, 
and  R.  B.  Isner,  a  sales  manager  of  Elkins,  W. 
Va. 

The  button  strikes  at  the  Beaver  Brook  and 
Honey  Brook  mines  near  Hazelton  were  ended 
on  last  Saturday,  when  the  delinquent  miners, 
who  were  the  cause  of  the  suspension,  agreed  to 
pay  their  union  dues.  Over  1,500  men  and  boys 
were  idle  for  three  days  as  a  result  of  the  strikes. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bi¬ 
tuminous  Mutual  Insurance  Association  was  held 
at  Spruce  Creek,  Huntington,  late  last  week. 
This  insurance  organization  includes  only  the 


producers  of  non-gaseous  bituminous  coal.  The 
banquet  was  held  at  the  clubhouse  of  the  Spruce 
Creek  Rod  and  Gun  Club  and  was  attended  by 
about  seventy  officials  of  coal  companies,  among 
whom  were  quite  a  number  of  Johnstown  operat¬ 
ors. 

Last  week  at  Wilkes-Barre  a  mortgage  was 
filed  by  the  Susquehanna  Collieries  Company, 
which  was  formed  to  take  over  the  Susquehanna 
Coal  Company  holdings  in  Luzerne,  Susque¬ 
hanna,  Dauphin,  and  Northampton  counties,  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  being  $9,000,000,  which 
covers  all  of  the  properties  of  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Application  has  been  made  for  a  charter  for 
the  Darby  Coal  Company,  Francis  H.  Darby, 
Ernest  R.  Darby  and  Joseph  Levy  of  Somerset, 
Pa.,  being  named  in  the  incorporation  papers. 
.41so  a  charter  has  been  asked  for  the  Windber 
Coal  Company,  also  of  Somerset  county,  by  John 
Hindman,  Joseph  P.  McCormick,  Thomas  Hind¬ 
man  and  Mathew  Hindman. 

Since  the  announcement  on  Monday  by  the 
Government  of  a  price  of  $6  per  net  ton  on 
coke,  those  having  to  do  with  the  purchase  and 
use  of  coke  know  where  they  are  at.  Up  to 
Monday  the  coke  market  had  been  quoted  within 
a  range  of  from  $12  to  $15,  the  August  average 
being  around  $13.42.  It  is  believed  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  output  over  the  remainder 
of  the  year  is  under  contract  and  at  the  high 
prices. 

It  is  understood  that  operators  belonging  to 
the  newly-formed  Low  Volatile  Bituminous  Coal 
Operators’  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  have 
been  filling  out  very  promptly  the  blanks  that 
were  sent  them  some  days  ago  upon  which  to 
show  accurate  costs  as  to  production.  As  soon 
as  all  of  these  blanks  are  in,  they  will  be  sent 
to  Dr.  Garfield,  the  coal  administrator  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

It  was  announced  from  the  anthracite  regions 
on  Sunday  that  the  Susquehanna  Collieries  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Lytle  Coal  Company  will  hold  their 
annual  first-aid  contests  this  year  separately  at 
each  division  point.  Wholly  from  a  patriotic 
motive  in  order  to  comply  with  the  desire  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  produce  a 
maximum  amount  of  coal,  they  have  abandoned 
for  this  year  their  annual  first-aid  contest  day, 
which  in  previous  years  was  held  in  the  fall  of 
pch  year  at  Shamokin,  and  necessitated  the  clos¬ 
ing  down  of  all  the  collieries  on  that  day. 

News  comes  from  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
regions  that  small  coal  operators  who  have  been 
handling  coal  between  their  mines  or  banks  and 
the  railroads  by  use  of  wagons  and  trucks,  have 
pretty  well  closed  down  their  operations.  It  is 
announced  from  Johnstown  that  the  Richland 
Coal  Company,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
wagon-loading  firms,  has  terminated  its  lease  for 
coal  measures,  and  that  other  leasing  companies 
are  taking  similar  action.  Some  of  these  operat¬ 
ors  held  a  conference  at  Johnstown  on  Saturday 
and  agreed  that  they  could  not  mine  coal  and  sell 
it  at  the  mines  at  $2  per  ton.  They  have  heard 
from  Dr.  Garfield  that  to  sell  the  coal  for  $2 
at  the  mines  and  then  charge  for  hauling  it  to 
the  railroads  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  order,  unless  the  coal  was  sold  directly 
to  the  consumer  and  not  through  a  commission 
man  or  broker  for  reselling.  Moreover,  the 
wagon-loaders  have  found  it  impossible  to  get 
cars.  It  is  announced  that  some  of  the  smaller 
operators  who  do  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
orders  to  take  up  their  entire  daily  output,  are 
storing  surplus,  hoping  for  a  revision  of  prices 
later  on  that  will  enable  them  to  sell  their  sur¬ 
plus  at  a  profit. 


Baltimore  Trade 

Baltimore,  Md.,  September  27. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — From  tlie  coal  man’s  viewpoint 
the  fuel  world  is  certainly  topsy-turvey,  with 
the  government  officials  playing  the  part  of  the 
first  aid  to  the  injured.  Government  orders  have 
poured  in  for  a  week  past,  directing  that  coal  be 
delivered  to  this  or  that  corporation  or  public 
structure,  at  $2.00  or  $2.15,  to  "be  adjusted  later.” 
These  orders  are  to  coal  producers  or  shippers 
who  held  contracts  a  year  ago  with  the  consumers 
now  hard  pressed  for  fuel.  And  in  those  ten 
days  mighty  little  coal  has  been  delivered  as 
directed.  The  position  of  the  City  of  Baltimore 
is  a  case  in  point.  Mr.  Snead  wired  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  that  he  had 
directed  certain  coal  firms  to  deliver  coal  urgently 
needed  by  the  city  to  keep  going  even  such  plants 
as  water  and  sewerage.  He  then  wired  to  former 
contract  holders  to  deliver  at  the  government 


price.  The  replies  have  been  varied.  One  firm 
has  offered  the  city  some  coal  that  is  coming  a 
round  about  way  and  finally  here  over  the  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  Railroad,  if  the  excess  freight  and 
certain  delivery  charges,  which  bring  it  up  around 
$5.50  are  paid.  Another  has  wired  that  he  can 
not  deliver  any  $2.15  coal  as  another  government 
department  is  already  hot  after  him  because  poor 
rail  movement  has  made  it  impossible  to  deliver 
all  the  fuel  it  wants.  Still  another,  in  reply  to 
ari  order  to  deliver  coal  to  a  local  consumer, 
wired  back  to  know  if  the  Government  would 
guarantee  the  account  at  the  Government’s  price, 
and  he  has  received  no  reply  to  the  inquiry  and 
has  delivered  no  coal.  One  firm  delivered  the 
city  ten  cars  of  coal  in  order  to  keep  the  water 
pumping  station  running,  but  outside  of  that  the 
city  is  still  waiting  for  someone  to  obey  the  full 
letter  of  the  Government  demand. 

The  situation  is  extremely  trying  all  the  way 
round.  There  is  little  or  no  Government  price 
coal.  There  is  not  enough  coal  coming  through 
here  to  even  meet  urgent  demands  on  contracts 
made  at  healthy  price  much  less  take  care  of  new 
business  for  consumers  who  would  not  make  con¬ 
tracts  while  they  hoped  the  coal  trade  would 
break  to  lower  price  levels.  At  the  piers  here 
the  deliveries  are  not  one-third  of  the  actual 
demand.  Even  Government  colliers  are  being 
held  up  for  lack  of  cargo  fuel.  The  rail  move¬ 
ment  is  so  poor  that  many  of  the  mining  districts 
were  left  on  certain  days  entirely  without  rolling 
stock.  Many  industries  here  are  desperately 
short  of  fuel.  In  one  case,  it  is  noised  about  in 
the  trade,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  loaned  some  of 
its  operating  fuel  to  tide  over  a  big  industry  that 
was  threatened  with  closing  because  some  of  its 
cargo  coal  was  caught  in  an  embargo  at  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Cumberland.  It  is  only  by  the  most 
rigid  economy  everywhere  that  plants  here  are 
running.  In  the  counties  a  number  of  small 
plants  are  reported  closed  for  lack  of  fuel,  or 
the  high  price  of  fuel.  This  has  hit  a  number  of 
canning  plants  in  Maryland.  The  representative 
of  a  big  card-board  firm  at  Chestertown,  Md., 
vvired  to  the  Fuel  Administration  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  low  Government  price  a  great  blunder 
and  appealed  that  some  action  be  taken  at  once 
to  stimulate  production  instead  of  further  throt¬ 
tling  it  by  a  price  at  which  many  mines  can  not 
produce  and  sell  fuel. 

The  hard  coal  situation  too  is  tense.  Cool 
weather  has  made  many  consumers,  who  have 
failed  to  receive  even  part  delivery  on  coal  or¬ 
dered  last  spring  and  early  summer,  quite  nervous. 
Coal  rnen  can  only  promise  these  to  do  their  best 
at  a  time  when  there  are  days  when  hardly  a 
pound  of  hard  coal  comes  to  the  city.  Other 
consumers  who  failed  to  place  orders  are  being 
shunted  from  one  coal  office  to  another  with  the 
information  that  there  is  no  coal  for  sale.  The 
comparatively  little  amount  of  coal  stored  in 
yards  here  is  being  jealously  guarded  to  care  for 
important  contract  connections,  should  there  be 
a  failure  of  the  railroads  to  improve  October  de¬ 
liveries,  which  in  ordinary  times  are  very  heavy, 
ileanwhile  the  September  price  continues  tech¬ 
nically  in  force.  If  the  government  attempts  to 
cut  the  delivery  profit  margin  here  it  is  freely 
predicted  that  a  number  of  retailers  will  go  out 
of  business  temporarily,  at  least.  Labor  shortage 
is  not  only  hitting  the  mines  but  is  hitting  local 
coal  men,  and  excessive  wages  are  forced  where 
men  are  to  be  had  at  all.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  thousands  of  laborers  being  drained  from  the 
city  to  build  the  Government  cantonment  at  Camp 
Meade,  Md.  The  city  last  week  had  to  pay  ten 
days’  demurrage  on  some  coal  because  it  could 
not  get  laborers  to  unload  the  freight  cars 
promptly. 


Louis  C.  Behrman,  for  some  years  past  as¬ 
sistant  to  President  Lemuel  Burrows  of  Cast- 
ner,  Curran  &  Bullitt.  Inc.,  of  No.  1  Broad¬ 
way,  was  last  week  elected  a  director  of  the 
corporation  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Charles  B.  Lovatt.  Mr.  Behrman 
has  been  with  the  Castner.  Curran  &  Bullitt 
interests  for  the  better  part  of  his  business 
career,  and  has  a  very  rich  e.xperience  with 
coal  matters,  and  his  promotion  is  a  source 
of  gratification  to  his  many  friends. 


One  serious  trouble  with  stored  coal  that  is 
being  held  so  freely  at  the  bins  and  yards  of 
different  concerns  of  the  Twin  Cities,  is  the 
tendency  to  combustion.  Some  concerns  have 
to  keep  a  hose  playing  on  their  reserve  stores  con¬ 
stantly.  The  fire  departments  are  being  called 
to  coal  piles  in  several  local  coal  yards,  because 
of  spontaneous  combustion.  This  will  have  its 
bearing  upon  the  supply  which  the  owners  will 
he  able  to  use. 
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New  England  Trade 

Boston.  September  27. — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  New  England  coal  situation  conttnues 
decidedly  unsettled.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
anthracite  market  is  adjusting  itself  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Government 
more  easily  than  the  bituminous  market  is,  but 
it  is  still  a  long  way  from  being  on  a  normal 
basis.  In  the  case  of  bituminous,  the  interests 
are  more  diversified  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
a  longer  time  is  necessary  for  the  market  to  ad¬ 
just  itself  to  the  new  conditions.  One  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  a  business  that  has  run  in  certain  channels 
as  long  as  the  coal  has,  to  undergo  any  such  dras¬ 
tic  change  as  prescribed  by  the  Government  over 
night. 

Receipts  of  anthracite,  both  big  company  and 
independent,  by  rail  and  by  water  are  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  with  the  percentage  of  increase  larger 
in  independent  than  otherwise.  The  volume  of 
incoming  coal  is,  however,  inadequate  and  the 
New  England  retailer,  in  most  cases,  is  still  suf¬ 
fering  for  supplies.  As  near  as  can  be  figured, 
the  percentage  of  retail  customers  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  winter  supply  of  anthracite  is  less 
than  fifty,  while  the  average  retailer  with  2000- 
ton  capacity  yard,  today,  has  not  more  than  400 
tons  of  coal  on  hand.  Comparatively  few  yards 
with  6000-ton  capacity  have  more  than  1000  tons 
on  hand,  while  many  having  a  capacity  of  1000 
tons  or  less,  do  not  contain  more  than  fifty  tons 
of  coal.  When  these  figures  are  taken  irfto  con¬ 
sideration.  one  can  readily  understand  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation. 

The  shortage  varies  considerably,  not  oniv  in 
cities  and  towns,  but  in  the  various  New  England 
states.  To  decide  just  where  the  shortage  is 
most  severe  is  a  difficult  matter,  but  judging  from 
the  inquiries  for  supplies  from  Maine,  it  would 
seem  that  that  state  is  worse  off  than  the  others. 
We  hear  of  instances  in  that  state,  and  also  in 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  where  retailers 
have  not  taken  an  order  for  stove  since  Septem¬ 
ber  1st.  because  of  the  inability  to  fill  it.  nor  of 
nut,  since  September  15.  Fortunately  there  are 
no  embargoes  and  rail  coal  is  coming  through 
in  good  time.  Everything  arriving  by  water  is 
consigned,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  spot 
market  for  such  coal  at  Mystic  Wharf,  Provi¬ 
dence,  etc.  Pea  is  short  and  indications  are  it 
will  continue  so  through  the  winter.  Quite  a 
little  buckwheat  and  boiler  is  coming  along,  but 
it  is  all  on  contract,  and  the  little  broken  that 
filters  through  now  and  then,  also,  is  previously- 
sold.  Big  company  coal  is  selling  on  about  the 
following  f.  o.  b.  mine  basis :  Stove,  $4.70 ;  egg, 
$4.45;  nut.  $4.80;  pea,  $4;  grate,  $4.55;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $3.40  and  boiler,  $2  40.  On  a  f.  o.  b.  New 
York  river  basis,  grate  is  generallv  quoted  at 
$6.05  to  $6.10,  egg  at  $6.05  to  $6.10,  stove  at  $6.30 
to  $6.35,  nut  the  same,  pea  at  $5.55,  buckwheat  at 
$4.90,  and  boiler  at  $.3.90.  Independent  prices 
range  seventy-five  cents  a  ton  more  than  those 
given.  Local  independent  shippers  feel  reason¬ 
ably  certain  that  September  orders  will  be  well 
cleaned  up,  but  big  company  agents  say  a  big  un¬ 
filled  tonnage  will  be  carried  over  into  October 

Bituminous  consumers  are  anxious  to  place  or¬ 
ders  with  local  agents  and  wholesale  dealers,  liut 
sellers  are  not  anxious  to,  do  business  on  an  f.  o. 
b.  mine  Government  basis.  Price  on  an  f.  o.  b. 
New  England  basis  are,  therefore,  governed  more 
or  less  on  commercial  conditions,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  are  usually  on  premium  basis.  But  so  little 
free  coal  is  offering  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  true  squint 
on  actual  prices.  Two  or  three  shippers  appear  to 
have  moderate  supplies,  but  most  of  them  have 
little  New  River  or  Pocahontas  standing  at,  or 
running  to,  Hampton  Roads  ports.  Some  Penn¬ 
sylvania  bituminous  is  selling  on  a  Government 
basis  at  the  mines,  but  the  amount  is  small,  as  the 
bulk  of  the  output  was  sold  before  the  new  price 
was  named  by  the  Administration.  There  is  some 
talk  of  an  embargo  being  put  on  bituminous 
shipments  into  Canada.  Should  such  a  move  be 
made  it  probably  would  result  in  larger  offerings 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  marine  freight  rate  market  is  at  a  stand¬ 
still  pending  the  outcome  of  plans  being  formu¬ 
lated  by  the  Federal  Shipping  Board.  At  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  that  board  and  local  shipping  in¬ 
terests  at  the  State  House,  the  shipping  pooling 
proposition  was  discussed,  and  several  sugges¬ 
tions  made  that  are  now  under  consideration. 
But  nobody  said  anything  about  getting  coal  to 
the  barges,  which,  to  many  local  people,  is  very 
essential.  In  some  quarters  it  is  felt  that  should 
the  coal  committee  direct  more  attention  to  get¬ 
ting  coal  to  loading  docks,  the  movement  into 
New  England  would  be  materially  increased.  As 
one  shipper  says :  ^  “What  good  does  it  do  to  have 
a  shipping  pool,  if  you  haven’t  got  anything  to 


put  in  your  barges  ?”  Another  wholesaler  says : 
“Storrow  and  others  have  been  working  many 
days  now,  and  with  the  help  of  the  railroads.  But 
New  England  is  worse  off  for  coal  today  than 
it  was  before  they  started.  The  only  noticeable 
increase  I  have  seen  has  been  in  the  publicity 
given  whatever  these  fellows  have  done.”  An¬ 
other  man  feels  that  if  the  the  Government  had 
not  mixed  in  the  coal  situation,  that  New  Eng¬ 
land  would  have  plenty  of  coal,  but  admits  the 
price,  undoubtedly,  would  be  higher  than  quoted 
today.  From  Hampton  Roads  ports  to  Boston 
the  usual  asking  price  is  $2.50  a  ton.  From  New 
York  to  Boston  independent  space  is  quoted 
around  $1.75  to  $1.85,  and  to  Providence  and 
Pawtucket  around  $1.40  a  ton. 

I 

Boston’s  Receipts  of  Coal 

Following  are  the  receipts  of  anthracite  and 
bituminous  at  Boston,  during  August  and  the 
eight  months  ending  August  31,  with  compari¬ 
sons  (in  tons)  : 

Anthracite 


August:  1917  1916  Decrease 

By  water  .  143,124  136,621  *6,.5n3 

By  rail  .  17,196  17,532  3.36 


Total  .  166,320  154,153  *6,16J 

Eight  months: 

By  water  .  999,071  1,070,749  71,67.« 

By  rail  .  153,605  166,553  12,94S 


Total  . 1,152,676  1,237,302  84,626 

Bituminous 

August: 

By  water,  domestic  .  376,587  449,201  72,614 

13v  water,  foreign  .  35,694  28,721  *6,973 

By  rail  .  6,470  5,919  *551 


Total  .  418,751  483,841  65,090 

Eight  months: 

By  water,  domestic . 3,054,32ti  3,422,281  367.95,1 

By  water,  foreign  ........  161,498  238,327  76,829 

By  rail  .  107,605  60,656  *46,949 


Total  . 3.323,429  3,721,264  .397,835 


Buffalo  Trade 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  27. — Shipments  of 
anthracite  by  lake  for  the  past  week  were  on  an 
unusually  large  scale,  171,700  tons  being  shipped, 
of  which  more  than  half  went  to  Duluth-Superior. 
The  tendency  is  to  concentrate  the  coal  shipments 
to  a  few  ports,  as  has  been  the  case  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  weeks  past.  The  coal  cleared  as  follows ; 
Duluth-Superior,  95,400  tons;  Milwaukee,  41,600 
tons ;  Chicago,  25,900  tons ;  Green  Bay,  8,800  tons. 

Anthracite  demand  from  dealers  continues 
active,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  have  had 
as  much  coal  as  usual  at  this  time,  or  even  more. 
The  distribution  of  coal  to  consumers  is  said  to 
have  been  quite  uneven.  The  big  buyers  have 
plenty  of  coal,  sometimes  more  than  enough  to 
carry  them  through  the  coming  winter,  no  matter 
how  severe  it  is.  They  have  been  frightened  by 
the  great  amount  of  discussion  in  the  newspapers 
as  to  the  scarcity  of  coal  and  have  placed  orders 
much  more  liberally  and  much  earlier  than  usual. 
The  small  buyer  has  not  exercised  the  same  fore¬ 
thought,  but  will  delay  his  buying  to  the  last 
minute.  It  is  this  kind  of  buying  which  the  coal 
dealer  expects  to  bother  him  this  winter.  He 
fears  that  he  will  not  have  enough  fuel  on  hand 
to  take  care  of  the  demand,  and  so  he  is  placing 
orders  for  extra  cars. 

The  bituminous  offices  are  busy  this  week  mak¬ 
ing  out  details  as  to  their  business  with  Canada, 
following  instructions  from  Washington.  The 
matter  was  sprung  on  them  without  warning  and 
with  little  time  to  file  their  license  applications, 
but  they  are  doing  their  best  to  meet  the  situation. 
There  is  little  demand  from  Canada  just  now, 
owing  to  the  heavy  buying  that  went  on  weeks 
ago.  Stocks  are  of  large  size  and  the  Canadians 
are  in  much  more  fortunate  position  than  their 
American  neighbors.  Nobody  is  able  to  tell  what 
is  going  to  happen  in  this  market,  but  the  hope 
is  general  that  a  raise  will  be  made  in  present 
prices.  Otherwise  consumers  are  bound  to  suf¬ 
fer.  They  are  making  an  outcry  now,  saying  that 
the  government  has  upset  the  market  and  made 
it  impossible  for  them  to  get  coal  at  all.  The 
consumers  had  little  complaint  to  make  when 
coal  was  selling  at  $3  a  ton.  They  were  able 
to  get  it,  while  now  all  sorts  of  municipal  and 
private  establishments  are  running  short  and 
deluging  coal  offices  with  unavailing  inquiries. 

The  coal  trade  is  pleased  to  note  the  cutting 
down  of  coke  prices,  which  they  say  was  sadly 
needed. 


Two  13,000-ton  cargoes  of  anthracite  were 
shipped  from  here  last  week,  one  to  Duluth,  the 
other  to  Milwaukee.  These  are  among  the  largest 
cargoes  of  the  present  season. 


St.  Louis  Trade 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  27, —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — There  is  a  very  strong  demand 
from  all  country  points  for  coal  and  it  looks  as 
if  about  three  out  of  four  orders  are  being  re¬ 
jected  as  they  are  unable  to  fill  them.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  coal  shortage  is  going  to  be 
very  acute  this  season. 

Dealers  are  flocking  in  droves  to  all  of  the 
sales  offices  hunting  for  coal.  This  is  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  has  never  before  been  seen  in  the  coal 
trade.  Most  of  the  coal  offices  are  very  much 
concerned  in  the  ruling  to  be  handed  down  from 
Washington  in  regard  to  the  status  of  the  job- 
lier.  The  mine  operators  are  all  very  much  up 
in  the  air  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  labor  nego¬ 
tiations  and  what  the  Government  is  going  to 
do  for  them.  The  coal  trade  in  general  are  very 
anxious  for  some  rulings  to  be  handed  down  by 
the  Government,  although  they  realize  the  Fuel 
Administrator  has  a  big  task  on  his  hands  and 
that  he  cannot  be  expected  to  pick  everything 
up  and  decide  it  at  once.  However,  until  some 
definite  instructions  are  handed  down  in  regard 
to  the  various  features  of  the  trade,  which  seem 
to  have  been  complicated  or  upon  which  the  coal 
trade  is  not  clear,  there  is  going  to  be  a  feeling 
of  anxiety  of  all. 

■Another  point  which  is  puzzling  the  St.  Louis 
coal  dealers  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  about  $1.00  a  ton  in  the  retail  price  of  the 
various  grades  of  soft  coal,  whereas  they  prac¬ 
tically  all  cost  the  same.  The  dealers  in  St. 
Louis  are  all  very  short  of  high  grade  coal. 

Anthracite  is  in  very  meager  supply,  only  a  very 
few  dealers  having  any  at  all  on  hand.  The 
same  is  true  of  smokeless  and  other  grades. 
Mines,  on  the  whole,  are  operating  to  ab^- 
seventy-five  per  cent  capacity,  being  prevented 
from  operating  full  time  by  car  supply  on  some 
roads  and  labor  supply  on  others. 


Birmingham  Trade 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  September  27.— (Special 
Correspondence.) — Press  dispatches  from  Wash¬ 
ington  announce  that  Administrator  Garfield  has 
decided  upon  a  revised  schedule  of  prices  on  Ala- 
liama  coal  at  the  mines,  which  will  be  announced 
on  approval  by  the  President.  It  is  expected  that 
the  new  prices  will  be  promulgated  before  the  end 
of  the  week  and  will  carry  a  substantial  increase 
over  the  present  schedule,  thus  eliminating  the 
most  serious  hindrance  to  trade  activity  and  in¬ 
creased  production  at  this  time.  As  it  is,  south¬ 
ern  territory  is  now  bordering  on  a  coal  famine. 
There  is  a  very  strong,  insistent  demand  for  coal 
from  every  quarter  from  spot  consumers,  while 
contracts  continue  to  absorb  the  entire  production, 
which  is  from-  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent 
below  normal.  However,  with  a  fair  rate  of  com¬ 
pensation  fixed  for  coal  at  the  mines,  and  a  steady 
improvement  in  labor  conditions  now  being  shown, 
the  situation  will  rapidly  assume  a  satisfactory 
status. 

In  discussing  the  present  Government  schedule 
of  prices,  which  have  been  shown  to  be  unfair  to 
Alabama  operators,  and  prohibitive  to  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  mining  operations  in  many  instances  if 
production  had  to  be  disposed  of  on  that  basis,  a 
prominent  operator  and  distributor  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  58.5  per  cent  of  the  ap¬ 
proximate  production  of  9,000,000  tons  of  com¬ 
mercial  coal  for  1917  cost  either  what  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  authorized  it  to  be  sold  for,  or  more, 
and  a  large  per  cent  from  fifty  cents  to  $1.00 
more  than  the  selling  price. 

During  the  past  week  the  government  placed 
an  order  for  around  3,000  tons  of  domestic  coal 
to  be  shipped  to  the  southern  cantonments  during 
October,  on  basis  of  present  prices,  subject  to  ad¬ 
justment  necessitated  by  a  revised  schedule.  The 
order  was  distributed  among  several  domestic 
producing  mines. 

Retailers  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  naming  of 
prices  to  govern  sales  to  the  householder.  In  the 
meantime  the  individual  consumers  are  only  buy¬ 
ing  sufficient  fuel  to  meet  current  needs,  on  the 
basis  of  $5.75  to  $6.25  for  lump  and  nut. 


Sterling  S.  Lanier,  prominent  in  the  coal  min¬ 
ing  industry  of  Alabama  for  thirty  years  or  more, 
died  suddenly  on  September  25.  ^Ir.  Lanier  was 
fifty-seven  years  of  age  and  came  to  this  city  in 
1871  from  New  York.  .'\t  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  operation  of  the 
Munro-^^'arrior  Coal  Compan.\.  and  Riverside 
Coal  Company,  of  Birmingham,  and  the  Norton 
Coal  Mining  Company,  of  Nortonville.  Ky. 
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Twin  Cities  Trade 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  September  27. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — The  coal  business  has  nothinc 
but  grief  so  far  tins  season,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet.  With  price  regulations,  dictators,  car 
troubles,  et  ah,  the  only  thing  really  lacking  is 
the  coal  itself.  But  there  appears  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient  of  the  other  items  to  get  along  without  that 
little  factor.  It  is  currently  announced  that  the 
state  of  Minnesota  is  to  liave  a  sort  of  sub- 
dictator  in  the  person  of  Judge  John  F.  McGee, 
a  member  of  the  public  safety  commission.  He 
has  been  quite  active  in  connection  with  the  move¬ 
ment  for  securing  a  coal  supply  for  the  north¬ 
west,  having  made  an  extended  investigation  in 
the  Ohio  and  other  fields,  as  well  as  conducting 
an  investigation  of  local  conditions.  Without 
saying  anything  disparaging,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
where  his  activities  so  far,  have  resulted  in  any 
benefit  to  the  situation. 

And  it  is  expected  that  an  announcement  may 
be  made  almost  any  time  fixing  the  retail  price  of 
coal,  in  line  with  the  recently  established  mine 
price.  This  matter  would  have  been  taken  up 
heretofore,  but  the  matters  connected  with  the 
wheat  situation  have  not  permitted  giving  atteri- 
tion  to  coal.  Until  this  matter  is  settled,  it  is 
bound  to  leave  the  coal  situation  very  much  con¬ 
fused.  The  trade  has  made  a  complete  showing 
of  its  situation  to  the  various  officials,  and  has 
been  hoping  that  the  facts  were  sufficient  to  speak 
for  themselves.  However,  it  is  quite  urgent  that 
early  action  be  taken,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
business  is  being  held  back  awaiting  the  expected 
price  cutting  to  the  retail  and  consuming  trade. 
So  far  as  the  members  of  the  retail  trade  are 
concerned,  they  feel  that  there  is  no  room  for 
cuts  on  coal  which  they  have  bought  at  high 
prices,  and  because  if  they  did  not  take  it  at  the 
high  prices,  their  trade  would  be  left  without 
sufficient  fuel  in  the  winter.  Whether  the  dic¬ 
tators  may  take  this  view,  remains  to  be  seen. 

So  far  as  hoping  for  relief  from  the  Illinois 
fields,  the  miners  there  are  advising  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  this  territory  that  they  cannot  be 
counted  upon  for  anything  more  than  protection 
to  their  old  established  trade  for  some  weeks  to 
come.  Whether  there  is  anything  to  be  expected 
after  some  weeks,  is  still  a  matter  of  the  future. 
Orders  coming  from  new  trade  are  being  turned 
down  without  consideration  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  full  service  to  the  old 
trade  without  attempting  to  take  on  new. 

Quotations  remain  on  the  same  basis  as  here¬ 
tofore,  awaiting  something  definite  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  to  what  prices  are  to  be  fixed. 

The  car  situation  is  all  that  could  be  expected 
in  view  of  the  burden  which  has  been  placed  upon 
the  railroads  in  connection  with  the  moving  of 
troops,  supplies,  munitions  and  wartime  work 
generally.  But  it  is  not  good,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  made  so.  The  government’s  needs 
are  urgent,  and  other  commerce  has  to  take  sec¬ 
ond  place.  Shippers  are  not  complaining,  but 
they  should  bear  this  situation  in  mind,  when 
they  may  be  inclined  to  complain  over  delays  in 
moving  shipments. 

The  different  railroads  running  into  these  cities 
are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  prepare  for 
a  possible  shortage  of  coal.  In  every  direction  in 
the  suburbs  of  these  cities  is  to  be  seen  great 
piles  of  railroad  coal  stored  at  terminals,  against 
a  time  of  need  during  the  winter. 


Denver  Trade 

Uenvek,  September  24. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Milder  weather  for  a  week  past  has  less¬ 
ened  the  demand  for  bituminous  grades  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  but  the  demand  for  lignite  has 
been  increasing  for  several  days.  This  is  due, 
principally,  to  sugar  factory  requirements  and  be¬ 
cause  it  calls  for  the  least  investment  by  domestic 
consumers.  The  latter,  a  large  percentage  of 
whom  prefer  bituminous,  are  willing  to  switch  to 
lignite  during  the  fall  months,  and  then  switch 
back  again  later  for  bituminous  at  expected  lower 
prices. 

Regardless  of  existing  unsettled  conditions  and 
future  uncertainties  confronting  almost  every 
angle  of  the  coal  business,  there  has  been  a  dearth 
of  country  orders  during  the  past  week.  Con¬ 
sumers  are  ordering  lightly,  and,  as  one  country 
dealer  expresses  it,  “the  burden  will  have  to  rest 
on  their  shoulders  if  they  are  caught  shorthanded 
later  on.” 

Sugar  factories  in  northern  Colorado  will  be  in 
full  swing  this  week  and  will  draw  heavily  on  the 
northern  lignite  mines  during  the  next  two 
months,  at  least.  Factories  in  southeastern  Colo¬ 
rado  will,  probably,  begin  operations  within  a  fort¬ 
night. 


So  far  as  the  bituminous  tonnage  is  concerned 
operators  in  all  districts  are  making  every  effort 
to  keep  their  production  to  the  maximum,  that  is, 
consistent  with  the  labor  supply.  Prices  remain 
unchanged. 

The  slack  supply  is  still  long,  especially  Hgnite. 
The  surplus,  however,  is  being  reduced  on  a  bet¬ 
ter  demand  since  the  advent  of  cold  nights. 

The  following  prices  are  ruling  for  lignite,  f. 
o.  b.  mines :  For  Denver  delivery,  lump,  $.3  to 
$3.r.O;  mine  run,  $2  to  $2.15;  slack,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 
To  country  points,  lump,  $;i.25  to  $3.75;  mine  run, 
$:>  to  $2.15;  slack,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 


Kansas  City  Trade 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  September  27.— (Special 
Correspondence.)— RetzW  business  at  Kansas  City 
during  the  past  week  has  been  a  great  deal  more 
brisk  than  it  has  been  for  several  weeks  past. 
Dealers  report  that  the  business  has  been  mov¬ 
ing  in  volume  comparable  to  that  of  last  year, 
which  can  be  said  of  it  for  the  first  time  this  sea¬ 
son.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
large  retail  yards  at  Kansas  City  have  been  well 
stocked  and  the  shipments  arriving  regularly  to 
keep  this  stock  up  to  proportions  of  the  expected 
(femand,  there  has  resulted  something  of  a  short¬ 
age  on  this  market  in  Kansas  coals.  This  situa¬ 
tion  is  due  entirely  to  two  causes,  first  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  operators  themselves  to  operate  the 
mines  at  a  loss  because  of  the  fixed  government 
price.  After  that  matter  had  completely  been 
revised  and  operation  again  under  way,  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  rapidly  adjusting  itself  until  last  week, 
mine  inspector  Fred  Green,  of  Kansas,  ordered 
ten  mines,  the  property  of  the  Central  Coal  & 
Coke  Company,  the  Western  Coal  &  Mining 
Company,  the  Hamilton  Coal  &  Mercantile  Com- 


The  Export  Situation 

The  most  serious  question  in  the  export  trade 
at  the  moment  is  the  securing  of  licenses.  For 
some  unexplained  cause,  those  having  in  charge 
the  granting  of  licenses  for  export  cargoes  are 
causing  delays  which  in  some  instances  means 
the  detention  of  ships  at  the  piers  for  a  week  or 
more.  This  is  very  serious  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  ship  space  is  most  expensive  now,  moreover, 
the  allied  countries  to  which  coal  in  certain  in¬ 
stances  is  intended,  are  in  the  most  dire  need  of 

We  give  elsewhere  some  details  of  shipments 
from  Hampton  Roads  for  the  month  of  August, 
with  comparisons  for  August,  1916,  which  show  a 
decrease  of  about  88,000  tons  in  August  of  this 
year,  as  compared  with  August  last  year.  It  is 
noticed  that  shipments  increased  to  Brazil,  Pan¬ 
ama  and  Cuba,  showing  the  most  radical  decline 
to  European  countries  with  the  exception  of 

Spain.  .  , 

Shipments  from  all  districts  of  the  United 
States  for  July  amounted  to  1,571,963  tons,  as 
compared  with  2,032,018  tons  for  July,  1916.  It 
will  be  noted  from  the  table  published  in  this 
issue  that  the  districts  shipping  into  Canada 
showed  heavy  increases  with  one  exception.  On 
the  other  hand,  Atlantic  Coast  districts  show 
serious  decreases,  as  for  instance  154,525  tons 
over  the  Hampton  Roads  piers  as  compared  with 
536,979  tons  for  July,  1916.  Maryland  showed 
shipments  of  only  9,989  tons  in  July,  s-s  compared 
with  100,084  tons  in  July,  1916,  and  Philadelphia 
only  4,357  tons,  as  compared  with  70,133.  tons  in 
July  last  year. 

The  supply  of  coal  at  the  Hampton  Roads  piers 
is  just  about  sufficient  to  take  care  of  tonnage, 
which  is  arriving  more  or  less  delayed.  Several 
weeks  ago,  due  to  embargoes  west,  there  was  an 
accumulation  of  surplus  coal  at  the  Hampton 
Roads  piers,  practically  all  of  which  was  on  con¬ 
tract,  and  could  not  be  moved  promptly  due  to 
delay  in  arrival  of  tonnage.  Within  the  past 
week  this  accumulation  has  been  cleaned  out  and 
supplies  are  now  short.  Some  shippers  are 
being  inconvenienced  in  loading  steamers  and 
have  to  do  considerable  in  the  way  of  scouring 
around  to  get  sufficient  coal  to  clear  ships. 

The  shipping  trade  are  greatly  inconvenienced 
over  the  delay  in  granting  licenses  for  bunker 
supplies. 

While  the  minimum  price  on  Pocahontas  would 
be  $3.74  per  ton  at  the  Hampton  Roads  piers, 
there  is  practically  no  coal  to  be  obtained  at  this 
price.  The  New  River  coal  would  command,  if 
sold  at  the  Government  price,  fifteen  cents  per 
ton  more. 


pany  and  the  Mayer  Coal  Company,  closed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  presence  of  gas  in  some  parts  of 
the  mines. 

Inspector  Green  declares  that  this  is  merely 
enforcing  a  state  law  and  that  he  is  supported  in 
his  contention  of  the  right  to  close  the  mines  by 
Governor  Capper.  Operators  declare  that  if  gas 
is  found  only  in  certain  portions  of  the  mines,  it 
is  needless  and  anything  but  customary  to  close 
the  entire  workings  until  that  cause  has  been 
overcome. 

Paul  McBride,  state  labor  commissioner  of 
Kansas  and  the  superior  officer  of  Green  de¬ 
clares  that  he  will  conduct  a  probe  into  this  situa¬ 
tion  which  has  caused  the  ten  mines  to  remain 
idle  and  two  thousand  miners  out  of  work  and 
has  lessened  the  coal  production  of  Kansas  by 
more  than  eight  thousand  tons  daily.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Bride  declares  that  the  mines  should  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  closed  because  of  the  presence  of  gas  in 
certain  localities.  It  is  possible  that  if  Mr. 
McBride  is  successful  in  his  attempt  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  operators  to  resume  under 
the  law  the  trouble  will  be  obviated  within  the 
next  few  days. 

Shiprnents  have  been  coming  in  nicely  as  could 
be  possibly  expected  under  the  circumstances  at 
Kansas  City.  Operators  declare  that  the  business 
from  a  w'hojesale  and  shipping  standpoint  has 
been  increasing  nicely  during  the  past  week. 
However,  there  is  expected  a  shortage  of  Kan¬ 
sas  coals  on  this  market.  Prices  have  remained 
steady  and  there  is  little  contract  business  being 
done  af  this  market.  Operators  admit  that  it  is 
likely  that  the  prices  will  be  increased  at  this 
point  within  a  short  while.  However,  others 
declare  that  the  prices  which  are  now  already  in 
proportion  of  those  of  the  past  year  are  just  as 
likely  to  be  reduced,  providing  the  existing  situa¬ 
tion  is  revised  on  an  even  profit  basis. 


Hampton  Roads  Coal  Exports 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  from  Hampton 
Roads  for  the  month  of  August,  1917,  with  com¬ 
parisons  for  August,  1916,  were  as  follows: 

Country  1917,  Tons  1916,  Ton; 

.Argentine  .  28,513  77,214 

Azores .  3,094 

Hrazil  .  117,518  79.90s. 

British  West  Indies .  2,924 

Pan.ama- .  72.274  43,531 

Chile  .  11.6S4  42,295 

Cuba  .  150.070  .70.486 

Danish  West  Indies .  4,784 

French  West  Indies . 5  16,041  4,526 

Italy .  38,047  192,028 

Mexico  .  3,018  . 

Porto  Kico  .  1,513  7,661 

Santo  Domingo  .  1,492  . 

Uruguay  .  9,971  8,649 

Peru  .  11,807 

French  West  Africa .  7,671  7,671 

Portugal  .  12,931  20,432  • 

Bahams .  275 

France  .  30,526 

Dutch  Guiana  .  2,268 

Morocco  .  1,023 

Spain  .  22,338  . 

Portuguese  Africa  .  7,327  . 


500.408  588,435 

Foseign  Freight  Rates 

\\ .  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange, 
New  York,  under  date  of  September  24,  report 
as  follows: 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  on  coal  by 
steamer  as  follows: 

West  coast  of  Italy  ?;  Marseilles,  about  ?;  Spanish 
ports,  about  175s  to  .Atlantic;  about  185s.  to  Mediterranean 
(Spanish  dues  for  account  of  cargo).  Note:  Charters  for 
Italy,  France  and  Spain  read:  “Lay  days  to  commence  on 
steamer’s  arrival  at  or  off  port  of  discharge.”  Monte¬ 
video,  about  125s;  La  Plata  or  Buenos  .Aires,  about  125s: 
Rosario,  140s  to  150s;  Santos,  about  834  net;  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro,  about  829  net;  to  a  good  port  in  Chile,  $16  to  17; 
Havana,  $5.25  to  $5.50;  Cardenas  or  Sagua,  about  $7.00: 
Cienfuegos.  $7.50  to  $8.00;  Port  of  Spain.  Trinidad.  810 
to  $10.50;  St.  Lucia,  $10  to  810.50:  St.  Thomas,  $9.00  to 
89.50;  Barbados,  810  to  $10.50;  Kingston,  about  $7.75. 
Curacao,  about  $8.50  and  p.  c.;  Santiago,  $7.50  to  $8.00: 
Guantanamo.  $7.50  to  $8.00;  Bermuda,  about  87.00;  \  era 
Cruz,  $9.00  to  $9.50;  Tampico,  $9.00  to  $9.50. 

Recent  Coal  Freight  Charters 

Ship  Audun  (Nor.)  (1,891  tons),  A'irginia  to  River 
Plata,  coal,  private  terms.  “Oct.”  , 

Bark  Marpesia  (Nor.)  (1,590  tons),  \  irginia  to  River 
Plata,  coal,  private  terms.  “Prompt.” 

Bark  Matador  (Nor.),  A'irginia  to  Rio  Janeiro,  coal, 
private  terms.  “Prompt.”  .  . 

Bark  Sorknes  (Nor.)  (1,544  tons)^.  A’lrgima  to  River 
Plata,  coal,  private  terms.  “Prompt.”  .  . 

Bark  .Alexander  (Nor.)  (1.279__tons),  A'lrginia  to  Brazil, 
coal,  private  terms.  “Sept. -Oct.” 

Motor  schooner  Asia  (3,000  tons  dead  weight),  Virginia 
to  River  Plata,  coal,  private  terms.  “Prompt.  ' 

Str.  Sommei)  (Sweo.)  (1.428  tons),  Virginia  to  Havana, 
coal,  $6.50.  “Prompt.” 


Facts  Which  Determine  Our  Export  Prospects 
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_ _ THE  BLACK  DIAMOND 

The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


No.  13] 


Columbus,  Ohio,  September  27. —  (Special  for- 
respoiidence.) — Increasing  urgency  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  buyers  has  been  the  week  s  outstanding 
feature  in  the  Hocking  Valley  coal  trade.  This 
is  having  little  effect  on  the  market.  Even  if  the 
situation  does  play  into  the  hands  of  the  shippers 
by  allowing  them  to  realize  the  better  prices  from 
lake  contract  business,  they  turn  down  orders 
with  a  clear  conscience.  They  have  the  sanction 
of  the  federal  authorities  in  hastening  all  pos.sible 
tonnage  to  the  docks,  but  were  this  not  the  case, 
they  could  not  get  the  cars.  The  responsibility  is 
up  to  the  Government  and  to  the  railroads. 

The  local  coal  trade  has  its  eyes  turned  toward 
Washington,  awaiting  one  or  more  of  several 
moves  which  are  now  on  the  hoard.  One  of  these 
is  the  modification  of  the  priority  order.  It  is  not 
believed  that  it  will  continue  to  stand  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  shape  much  longer.  Steam  users  are  making 
out  a  strong  case  in  their  behalf,  and  instances 
multiply  of  plants  being  at  or  near  the  shut-down 
stage  for  lack  of  fuel.  Domestic  demand,  while 
strong,  is  not  so  insistent,  or  at  least  so  powerful 
in  its  influence,  but  a  sharp  touch  of  cold  weather 
would  bring  the  dealer’s  case  to  the  front  very 
promptly  and  in  an  appealing  light.  State  author¬ 
ities  who  have  kept  declaring  that  no  one  shall 
suffer  for  coal,  are  getting  a  little  concerned  over 
their  ability  to  deliver  the  goods.  There  is  the 
fear  of  the  situation  getting  away  from  them. 

There  is  much  expectancy,  also,  as  to  the  effect 
produced  by  mine  statistics  on  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Conviction  grows  that  the  fuel  admin¬ 
istrator  will  have  proved  to  him  satisfactorily 
that  Ohio  prices  are  too  low,  and  that  before  the 
short  remaining  portion  of  the  lake  season  is  over 
there  will  be  a  further  readjustment,  one  that 
will  permit  all  mines  of  the  state,  large  and  small, 
to  mine  coal  profitably  at  commercial  prices.  Job¬ 
bers  expect  to  have  another  inning  soon,  believing 
that  they  have  shown  the  authorities  that  the  job- 
ber  is  necessary  to  the  coal  trade,  and  that  fifteen 
cents  a  ton  is  too  small  a  margin  to  give  him_  a 
chance  for  existence.  Large  interest  is  likewise 
felt  in  the  announcement  of  retail  prices  which  is 
expected  in  a  few  days.  This  will  affect  the  ship¬ 
per,  as  well  as  the  retailer,  the  former  insist.  It 
may  serve  to  cripple  the  retailer,  who  looms  up  as 
an  important  customer  a  little  later.  A  rush  for 
coal  on  the  part  of  the  householder  is  anticipated, 
which  event  will  have  its  bearing  upon  the  lake 
prioritv  order. 

Hocking  and  Pomerov  mines  are  keeping  up  a 
steady  rate  of  production,  with  nearly  full  car 
supply  Smokeless  coals  are  out  of  the  market 
in  this  territory,  owing  to  government  require¬ 
ments  and  eastern  demand.  Splint  coals  are  very 
scarce,  and  jobbers  are  giving  them  little  atten¬ 
tion  with  the  present  low  commission  in  force. 


F.  0.  B. 

F.  0.  B. 

Hocking  (thickwein)— 

Colnmbus 

Mines 

$2.25 

.  2.80 

2.00 

.  2.55 

1.75 

Hocking  (thin-yein) — 

.  3.40 

2.60 

. 3.15 

2.35 

.  2.90 

2.10 

Pomeroy — 

.  3.40 

2.60 

.  3.15 

3.15 

.  2.90 

2.90 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

.  3.45 

.  3.20 

2.25 

2.00 

.  2.95 

1.75 

Pocahontas— 

.  3.70 

2.25 

.  3.45 

2.00 

.  3.20 

1.75 

With  consumers  awaiting  federal  retail  prices, 
which  have  been  promised  by  October  1st,  the 
Columbus  retail  market  is  quiet.  Dealers  face 
the  necessity  of  delivering  the  greater  part  of 
the  householders’  winter  fuel,  ordinarily  in  the 
bins  at  this  date,  at  uncertain  profits.  In  the 
meantime  Hocking  lump  is  being  quoted  at  $5. .50 
and  I\  est  Virginia  at  $6.50. 

Columbus  Nezus  Notes. 

Ed.  Bull,  the  Detroit  coal  man,  was  one  of  the 
week’s  visitors. 

Emmett  Murphy,  of  Murphy  &  McMillan,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  was  among  coal  men  recently  in  Colum¬ 
bus. 

H.  H.  Long,  head  bookkeeper  of  the  New  York 
Coal  Company,  is  spending  his  vacation  in  Michi¬ 
gan. 

J.  W.  Blower,  head  of  the  Hisylyania  coal  in¬ 
terests,  is  on  a  vacation  trip  to  Philadelphia  and 
Atlantic  City. 

M.  Dalziel,  of  Collins,  Hahn  &  Delziel,  Jackson, 
Midi.,  was  here  last  week  looking  over  the  Hock¬ 
ing  market. 

Edward  Bolton,  of  John  Callan  &  Co.,  Kenton, 
was  one  of  the  Ohio  dealers  here  seeking  coal 
during  the  week. 

Harry  Heiner,  manager  of  the  Toledo  office  of 
the  Maynard  Coal  Company,  was  in  Columbus 
for  the  week  end. 

It  was  announced  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  that 
the  mayors  of  eighty  cities  and  villages  have  been 
asked  by  Governor  Cox  to  advise  the  State  Clear¬ 
ing  House  of  the  coal  tonnage  on  hand  in  their 
communities,  and  of  the  amount  of  additional 
tonnage  that  will  be  necessary  for  householders, 
hospitals  and  schools  this  winter.  The  governor 
wants  this  information  for  emergency  use  by  the 
federal  fuel  administrator  for  Ohio,  whose  ap¬ 
pointment  is  soon  to  be  made. 

A  large  local  shipping  company  adopted  the 
policy  several  weeks  ago  of  taking  care  of  the 
most  needy  portion  of  its  old  trade,  even  at  the 
loss  incurred  in  cutting  down  its  lake  movement. 
After  a  number  of  orders  had  been  taken  on,  it 
was  found  that  the  plan  would  not  work  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction,  because  of  the  inability  to 
get  a  sufficient  number  of  flat-bottomed  cars.  It, 
therefore,  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  company 
has  now  quit  taking  orders,  but  makes  a  memoran¬ 
dum  of  requests  for  coal  from  its  long-time  pa¬ 
trons  and  makes  shipment  when  possible. 

Hatton,  Brown  &  Co.,  Inc.,  gave  the  weekly  coal 
luncheon  last  Friday  at  the  Chittenden.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  more  than  usually  large.  The  event 
was  favored  by  the  presence  of  Alfred  Hunt  of 
the  Home  Fuel  &  Ice  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
who  made  an  interesting  talk.  The  speaker  was 
one  of  a  large  delegation  of  jobbers  who  recently 
made  a  trip  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  their  side  of  the  coal  question  to  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Garfield.  It  was  his  belief  that  the 
administrator  desired  to  be  fair,  but  adjustment 
must  be  based  on  concrete  facts  and  figures  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him.  Mr.  Hunt  was  sanguine  over  the 
favorable  showing  the  jobbers  were  making  m 
their  fight  for  a  ten  per  cent  commission,  with  a 
maximum  of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton. 

William  H.  Reid,,  president  of  the  Smoke  Pre¬ 
vention  Association,  in  national  convention  here 
this  week,  told  his  audience  that  every  time  a 
ton  of  coal  was  burned  without  smoke-consump¬ 
tion  device,  there  was  a  reckless  waste  of  the  fuel. 


which  was  all  the  more  deplorable  in  the  present 
crisis  when  strict  economy  was  demanded  in  the 
use  of  all  commodities.  Henry  Misostow,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  William  M.  Greeley  of  New  York,  and  Roy 
L.  Beers  of  Pittsburgh,  were  other  speakers  who 
spoke  on  methods  for  the  efficient  use  of  coal 
and  the  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance.  Mayor 
Karh,  of  Columbus,  stated  that  within  a  year  this 
city  had  made  such  progress  in  smoke  consump¬ 
tion  as  to  be  on  a  par  in  such  respect  with  any 
other  manufacturing  community. 

Ohio  officials,  who  were  urging  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  mine  prices  previous  to  the  August  read¬ 
justment,  are  now  drifting  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  proposition.  It  is  known  that  the  state  coal 
commission,  after  some  practical  experience  with 
the  fuel  problem,  would  like  to  break  away  from 
the  federal  schedule  and  fix  prices  at  a  higher 
point,  as  would  seem  to  be  necessary  if  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  production  is  to  be  kept  up  in  Ohio,  par¬ 
ticularly,  after  the  lake  season  closes  and  the  little 
mines  are  no  longer  able  to  realize  early  contract 
figures.  The  commission,  which  is  being  besieged 
by  anxious  coal  buyers,  is  against  the  lake  priority 
policy  in  its  present  strict  working,  but  believes 
that  mine  production  for  one  or  two  days  each 
week  should  go  to  home,  steam  and  domestic 
consumers. 


The  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  has  con¬ 
tracts  to  build  200  vessels  of  5,000  tons  each 
for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  It  is 
stated  that  these  ships  will  be  built  with  struc¬ 
tural  instead  of  ship  steel.  By  using  structural 
steel  and  standardizing  parts,  it_  is  said  that 
the  enterprise  will  have  the  entire  resources 
of  the  steel  industry  at  its  back  and  can  draw 
for  labor  not  only  upon  skilled  shipbuilders, 
but  upon  structural  steel  workers  of  every 
kind.  The  company  is  building  an  immense 
plant  near  Newark,  N.  J.  It  is  said  that  la, 000 
men  will  be  employed  there,  where  twenty- 
eight  ship-ways  will  be  laid.  By  standardizing 
the  parts,  it  is  contended  that  shops  can 
cialize  in  certain  steel  designs  and  men  who 
have  never  seen  an  ocean  going  vessel  could 
turn  out  the  parts,  which  could  be  assembled 
as  they  arrive  in  the  yards. 
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British  Economy  in  Coal  Transportation 


(Vice  Consul  Harry  A.  McBride,  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  Aug.  8.) 

'the  Controller  of  Coal  Mines  an¬ 
nounces  that  a  new  scheme  will  come 
into  operation  on  September  10,  1917, 
with  the  object  of  saving  700,000,000 
ton  miles  annually  in  the  transport  of 
coal  by  railway.  For  this  purpose.  Great 
Hritain  has  been  divided  into  30  areas, 
the  scheme  relating  solely  to  coal,  which 
is  being  transported  from  area  to  area 
for  inland  consumption.  It  does  not  af¬ 
fect  waterborne  (sea  or  canal)  coal,  or 
coal  for  export,  bunker  fuel,  anthracite, 
or  coke  of  any  description. 

The  scheme  is  based  on  four  main 
issues:  (1)  That  consumption  of  coal 
.should  take  place  as  near  the  produc¬ 
ing  point  as  possible;  (3)  that  in  view  of 
the  superior  facilities  afforded  by  the 
main  trunk  lines,  the  movement  of 
traffic  should  follow  these  routes  wher¬ 
ever  possible;  (3)  that  the  movement 
of  coal  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  in 
well-defined  directions,  viz. :  North  to 
south,  north  to  southeast,  north  to  south¬ 
west,  or  east  to  west;  (4)  that  an  area 
producing  a  smaller  (luantity  of  coal  than 
suffices  for  its  own  needs  should  not 
send  any  portion  of  its  output  to  other 
areas,  and  that  an  area  producing  more 
coal  than  it  requires  for  consumption 
within  the  area  itself  should  only  dis¬ 
tribute  the  balance  to  adjacent  or  con¬ 
venient  areas. 

The  consumption  of  coal  will  be  re¬ 
stricted,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the 
area  in  which  it  is  produced,  but  in  the 
case  of  noncoal-producing  areas  (such  as 
London  and  the  home  counties)  it  will 
be  ])ermissible  to  obtain  supplies  from 
the  nearest  point  of  coal  production.  A 
special  concession  will  be  made,  how¬ 
ever,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
l)rovide  fuel  of  a  special  type  for  cer¬ 
tain  purposes.  In  this  connection  ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made  for  the  issue 
of  certificates  authorizing  such  supplies 
when  required  by  steam  raisers  for  me¬ 
chanical  stokers,  gas  producers,  etc.  The 
movement  of  coal  within  the  areas  them¬ 
selves  (that  is,  coal  produced  and  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  same  area)  will  remain 
undisturbed  so  far  as  these  new  regula¬ 
tions  are  concerned,  and  contracts  com¬ 
ing  within  this  category  may  continue  to 
be  operative.  With  these  exceptions, 
every  contract  for  the  sale  of  coal  will 
be  abrogated  as  from  0  p.  m.  on  Satur¬ 
day,  September  8,  1917,  and  new  con¬ 
tracts  which  may  be  arranged  between 


July  7  and  that  date  will  come  into 
operation  on  Monday,  September  10. 

These  arrangements  will  be  carried 
out  by  the  district  committees  on  coal 
and  coke  supplies  in  each  area,  and  to 
each  comjnittee  has  been  appointed  an 
additional  member  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  coal  trade  to  protect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  consumer.  It  is  considered 
that  a  minimum  of  inconvenience  will 
thus  be  caused  to  all  concerned,  as  col¬ 
lieries  in  each  area  will  be  placed  in 
direct  touch  with  the  factors,  merchants, 
and  direct  consumers,  whose  supplies 
they  will  have  to  provide.  There  will 
be  no  necessity  for  those  whose  supplies 
are  affected  under  the  scheme  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  search  on  the  one  hand  of  new 
customers,  or  on  the  other  of  new  col¬ 
lieries.  As  a  safeguard,  however,  it  has 
been  arranged  that  if  any  manufacturer, 
merchant,  or  direct  consumer  has  not 
heard  from  a  colliery  by  August  37,  that 
is  authorized  to  send  supplies,  a  com¬ 
munication  may  then  be  made  to  the 
district  coal  and  coke  supplies  commit¬ 
tee  concerned,  stating  full  particulars,  in 
order  that  inquiries  may  be  conducted 
and  arrangements  made  for  supply  be¬ 
fore  the  scheme  comes  into  operation 
throughout  Great  Britain  on  Septem¬ 
ber  10. 

Apprehension  has  been  felt  that  the 
scheme  might  result  in  enhancing  the 
price  of  coal,  but  it  is  stated  that  the 
question  of  prices  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Coal  Controller’s  Department,  who 
will  be  bound  by  the  coal  prices  limita¬ 
tion  act. 

The  following  order  was  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  under  date  of 
July  4,  1917: 

In  pursuance  of  the  powers  conferred 
on  them  by  regulations  3f  to  3jj  and  9g 
of  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Regula¬ 
tions,  and  all  other  powers  enabling 
them  in  that  behalf,  the  Board  of  Trade 
hereby  order  as  follows : 

1.  With  a  view  to  effecting  economies 
in  transport  and  of  facilitating  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal,  such  restrictions  may  be 
placed  on  the  transport  of  coal  from 
particular  areas  or  particular  collieries 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  particular 
areas  or  destinations  as  the  Board  of 
Trade  may  from  time  to  time  consider 
necessary,  and  when  such  restrictions  are 
so  placed  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
person  affected  thereby  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade 


for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  thereto. 

3.  Contracts  for  the  sale  ot  coal  shall 
be  abrogated  to  such  extent  and  as  from 
such  dates  as  may  be  deemed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  compliance  with  their  require¬ 
ments  under  this  order. 

3.  The  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  under  this  order  shall  be  notified 
in  the  form  of  directions  issued  from 
tirne  to  time  by  the  Controller  of  Coal 
Mines.  Such  directions  issued  may  re¬ 
late  to  any  or  all  of  the  following  mat¬ 
ters  : 

(a)  The  restriction  or  discontinuance 
of  the  transport  of  coal  from  particular 
areas  or  particular  collieries  to  particu¬ 
lar  areas  or  particular  destinations, 
either  absolutely  or  by  any  specified 
method  of  transport  or  otherwise  than 
by  such  method  of  transport  as  may  be 
specified. 

(0)  The  contracts  which  are  to  be 
regarded  as  abrogated  with  a  view  to 
facilitating  compliance  with  such  direc¬ 
tions. 

(c)  F'urnishing  information  by  and  to 
such  parties  and  in  such  forms  as  may 
l)e  specified  in  the  directions. 

(d)  Any  other  matters  for  which  pro¬ 
visions  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  order. 

4.  Infringements  of  this  order  arc 
summary  offenses,  subject  to  penalties 
under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Regu¬ 
lations. 


Coal  Mines  on  Vancouver 

(Consul  K.  B.  Mosher,  Victori,i,  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  Canada,  Aug.  7.) 

The  Granby  Consolidated  Milling, 
-Smelting  &  Power  Co.,  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  has  acquired  a  large  area  of  val¬ 
uable  coal  lands  in  the  district  between 
Ladysmith  and  Nanaimo  on  Vancouver 
Island,  at  approximately  $750,000.  Its 
development  will  require  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  several  hundred  men ;  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  new  mining  center ;  and 
the  erection  of  wharves  and  shipping 
facilities  at  tidewater,  calling  for  an 
additional  outlay  of  probabU  $500,000. 


The  erection  of  a  modern  coke  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  at  its  Anyox  properties 
at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000  is  a  part  of  the 
new  program  of  development. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Granby 
Co.,  at  least  for  some  time,  to  utilize  its 
newly  acquired  island  coal  properties  for 
purposes  other  than  the  manufacture  of 
coke  for  its  own  use. 


Fixes  Maximum  Prices  of  Coke 

(Consul  General  David  F.  Wilber,  Genoa, 
July  31.) 

The  Gazzetta  Ufficiale,  published  at 
Rome,  July  30,  1917,  contains  a  decree 
of  the  Minister  of  Industry,  Commerce, 
and  Labor  concerning  the  maximum  sell¬ 
ing  price  for  gas  coke. 

From  August  1  to  September  30,  1917. 
the  maximum  selling  price  of  gas  coke 
for  immediate  delivery  or  c.  o.  d.  at 
factory  is  fixed  as  follows:  (a)  Coke, 
large,  380  lire  ($54.04)  per  ton;  (b ) 
powdered,  with  mesh,  393.50  lire 
($56.65)  ;  (c)  nut  coke,  152  lire 

($39.34)  ;  (d)  coke,  bulk  cargoes  with¬ 
out  mesh,  355  lire  ($49.31). 

The  communes  are  to  fix  a  moderate 
superprice  for  the  sale  and  delivery  of 
these  goods  ex-factory  in  their  territory, 
in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  October 
26,  1916. 

Persons  selling  gas  coke  at  prices 
higher  than  those  established,  plus  any 
communal  superprice  that  may  be  fixed, 
will  be  fined  200  or  300  per  cent  of  the 
entire  price  received  from  such  illegal 
sales  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of 
August  6,  1916.  Repeated  offense  will 
render  the  offender  liable  to  one  year’s 
imprisonment  in  addition. 

In  case  a  dealer,  producer,  or  any 
other  seller  refuses  to  sell  gas  coke  at 
the  established  maximum  prices,  plus  the 
communal  superprice,  the  prefect,  or  if 
necessary,  the  sj-ndic,  may  sequester  the 
goods  and  cause  them  to  be  sold  at  the 
expense  of  the  holder,  for  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  the  amount  necessary  for  his  own 
consumption  will  be  reserved. 


Hywel  Davies  and  Sons 

ENGINEERS 

LEXINGTON  -  KENTUCKY 


Thirty- two  years  association  with  Southern  Mining  develop¬ 
ments  has  established  a  wide  connection  that  insures  quick 
handling  of  legitimate  mining  properties  for  Buyers  and 
Sellers. 

Some  very  desirable  Kentucky  operating  properties  for  sale. 
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The  Retail  Price  Matter  Interpreted 

The  Percentage  Basis  Operating  Upon  Variable  Costs  of 
Coal  Results  in  a  Multitude  of  Prices  in  Each  City 


Now  that  Dr:  Garfield  has  fixed  the  retail 
prices,  it  is  our  job  to  try  to  interpret  his 
ruling.  It  isn’t  an  easy  job,  but  we  shall  try. 
As  we  gather  it — and  this  article  is  written 
from  Washington  where  there  is  as  much 
light  on  the  subject  as  anywhere — the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  true : 

First — There  will  be  as  many  retail  prices 
in  a  city  as  there  are  retail  yards. 

Second — Prices  will  fluctuate  from  month 
to  month,  having  a  general  tendency  down¬ 
ward  as  the  storage  coal  is  moved  out. 

Third — Conditions  as  they  applied  in  1915 
are  governing.  If,  at  that  time,  the  coal 
merchant  was  selling  coal  for  less  than  cost, 
he  must  still  sell  it  below  cost  unless  the 
added  30  per  cent  overcomes  the  increased 
cost  of  doing  business  and  the  loss  for¬ 
merly  sustained. 

Fourth — The  campaign  of  education  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  last  two  years  as  to  cost  of 
handling  coal  is  of  no  avail.  Any  effort 
made  since  that  time  to  install  correct  cost 
accounting  systems  is  of  no  service  while 
the  war  lasts.  The  dealer  is  not  permitted 
now  to  use  his  new  information  about  the 
basis  of  costs.  He  must  go  back  to  1915 
and  use  the  cost  system  then  in  effect. 

Fifth — If  retailers  are  wiped  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  it  doesn’t  make  much  difference.  The 
country  can  hobble  along  somehow. 

Sixth — It  is  a  great  day  for  the  snow¬ 
birds — if  they  can  get  the  coal. 

The  Variable  Prices 

The  governmental  philosophy  as  to  com¬ 
modity  prices  in  a  community  was  disclosed 
to  an  interested  world  about  a  month  or  six 
weeks  ago  when  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  made  its  report  on  retail  coal  con¬ 
ditions  in  New  York  City.  It  said  that  one 
big  concern  had  bought  a  lot  of  high-priced 
coal  and  was  justified  in  charging  relatively 
high  prices  to  the  consumers.  However, 
others  had  bought  low-priced  coal.  They 
should  have  passed  that  coal  on  at  relatively 
lower  prices  to  their  trade. 

In  a  word,  two  dealers,  although  oper¬ 
ating  side  by  side,  and  although  selling  to 
the  same  class  of  trade  and  dealing  in  the 
same  kind  of  coal,  could  have  prices  as  wide 
apart  as  a  dollar  or  two  dollars  a  ton  and 
both  remain  in  business  and  both  sell  at  the 
same  time.  This,  being  interpreted,  means 
that  competition  may  work  in  other  lines  of 
business,  but  it  is  an  unknown  economic 
force  in  the  retail  coal  trade.  The  people 
do  not  buy  coal  according  to  price.  They 
are  like  the  fish  of  Mammoth  Cave  which 
are  born  blind.  They  pass  by  a  retail  yard 
which  is  advertising  coal  at  $6  a  ton  and 
go  to  the  yard  which  is  selling  it  at  $8.  The 
people — according  to  our  fuel  administrator 
— are  not  regulated  by  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  nor  by  a  desire  to  get  something  at  a 
low  price.  They  are  regulated  entirely  by  a 
Washington  decree  which  is  run  off  on  a 


mimeograph.  Therefore,  if  it  was  easily 
possible  to  have  two  prices  for  coal  in  New 
York  last  winter,  it  is  possible  to  have  ten 
different  prices  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  298 
different  prices  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  still 
every  buyer  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement  and  will  buy  coal  at  the  old 
stand. 

Having  arrived  at  that  conclusion  by  a 
study  of  New  York  conditions  in  1916,  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator  proceeds  to  pass 
it  on  to  America  as  the  rule  extraordinary 
by  which  to  govern  the  retail  business  this 
year. 

It  is  the  average  cost  of  coal  which  gov¬ 
erns  the  selling  price.  Dr.  Garfield  has 
given,  in  the  official  bulletin,  one  example  of 
how  this  will  work  out.  You  will  find  that 
ruling  on  another  page  of  this  paper.  We 
give  a  couple  of  other  examples  which  show 
how  the  thing  will  work  out  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice. 

Peter  Black  had  been  in  furious  competi¬ 
tion  with  his  neighbor  in  1915  and  was 
handling  his  coal  on  a  gross  margin  of  $1. 
He  is  now  allowed  to  add  30  per  cent  to 
that,  making  his  present  gross  margin  $1.30. 
This  summer  he  bought  4,000  tons  of  Poca¬ 
hontas  mine  run  coal  at  an  average  price  of 
$3.50  a  ton.  In  September  he  bought  100 
tons  of  that  same  coal  at  $2  a  ton.  His 
situation  is  as  follows : 


4,000  tons  at  $3.50 . $14,000 

100  tons  at  2.00 .  200 

4,100  tons  at  3.46 . $14,200 


This  retailers  average  cost  of  coal  is,  there¬ 
fore,  $3.46.  When  he  tries  to  pass  that  cost 
on  to  his  customers,  the  following  is  his 


retail  price : 

Cost  of  coal  . $3.46 

Gross  margin  .  1.30 


Permitted  price  . $4.76 


Next  door  to  him,  however,  is  Lew  Smith 
who  has  the  same  gross  margin  in  1915  and, 
therefore,  the  same  permitted  gross  margin 
this  year,  namely,  $1.30.  However,  Smith 
pursued  a  different  policy  last  summer.  He 
bought  no  coal  for  storage,  on  the  theory 
that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  people 
if  they  cared  to  get  warm,  could  go  to  hell. 
He  was  not,  at  least,  going  to  buy  coal  on  a 
falling  market.  So  he  went  into  September 
with  empty  storage  bins  and  got  only  such 
coal  as  could  be  picked  up  on  the  open  mar¬ 
ket.  He  was  about  as  successful  as  was 
Black  and  got  100  tons  of  Pocahontas  mine 
run.  This  at  a  $2  price — we  omit  the  freight 
rate,  you  see — made  the  coal  cost  him  $200. 
His  retail  price,  according  to  Dr.  Garfield, 
is  figurable  as  follows : 


Cost  of  coal  . $2.00 

Retail  margin .  1.30 

Permitted  price  . $3.30 


In  a  word,  two  dealer, s  with  yards  side  by 


side  and  selling  in  violent  competition  with 
one  another,  may  have  permitted  retail 
prices  expressed  in  $4.76  in  one  yard  and 
$3.30  in  the  other.  Still,  both  of  them  can 
sell  coal  and  the  people  of  that  community 
will  be  perfectly  satisfied  and  conclude  that 
the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator  has  given 
them  a  square  deal. 

The  popular  impression  of  the  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator  will  rise  when  Mrs.  Grundy, 
who  got  ten  tons  of  the  $3.30  coal  boasts 
of  it  all  over  the  neighborhood  all  winter 
and  long  after  Smith  has  sold  his  200  tons 
of  coal,  and  when  the  other  people  are  hav¬ 
ing  to  patronize  Black  and  pay  him  $4.76. 
At  that  time,  the  people  of  that  community 
will  be  praying  before  the  image  of  Dr. 
Garfield,  but  we  would  not  guarantee  that 
this  paper  would  travel  through  the  mails 
if  we  printed  a  stenographic  report  of  one 
of  those  prayers. 

If  you  multiply  this  possible  complication 
by  the  number  of  retail  yards  in  any  com¬ 
munity,  you  will  get  a  fairly  accurate  idea 
of  what  will  be  the  price  on  coal  at  retail 
this  winter  and  how  well  satisfied  the  people 
are  going  to  be  with  the  way  things  work 
out. 

The  Declining  Price 

The  assumption  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor  was  that  the  price  would  naturally  de¬ 
cline  as  the  supply  of  storage  coal  was 
moved  out  of  the  yards.  To  move  out  2,000 
tons  of  the  4,000  storage  pile,  would  reduce 
the  amount  to  2,000.  If  this  was  replaced  by 
coal  bought  at  a  much  lower  price,  the  aver¬ 
age  price  would  be  greatly  reduced.  By  the 
same  means,  the  average  selling  price  to  the 
householder  would  be  still  further  reduced. 

The  theory  behind  this  arrangement  was 
perfectly  fine.  That  is,  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  wanted  to  allow  the  dealers  to  get 
an  average  price  which  would  allow  them 
to  pass  on  their  high-priced  storage  coal  to 
the  consumer.  He  meant  everything  for 
the  best.  Also,  as  the  stprage  coal  was 
moved  out,  he  wanted  the  retail  price  to 
come  down.  In  this  way  he  wanted  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  householder.  The  theory  there  was 
ideal  and  admirable.  But,  alas,  for  the  best 
laid  plans  of  mice  and  others.  The  thing 
will  not  work  out  in  practice,  for  it  is  not 
sure  that  the  householder  will  get  the  lower 
cost  of  coal.  This  happens  because  it  is  far 
from  sure  that  the  dealer  will  be  able  to 
replace  the  storage  coal  bought  at  a  higher 
price,  with  free  coal  bought  at  a  lower  price. 
It  more  than  likely  will  happen  that  the 
storage  coal  will  be  replaced,  in  part,  by  coal 
bought  on  contract.  The  contract  coal  will 
call  for  higher  prices  than  those  fi.xed  hy  the 
President.  The  lower  cost  of  coal  to  the 
householder  is  not  therefore  assured  because 
the  sliding  .scale  will  not  prove  automatic. 

Everything  that  has  gone  before  is  pre¬ 
dicted  upon  one  dangerous  assumption,  to- 
wit:  That  the  retailer  can  stay  in  business 
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and  actually  handle  coal  on  the  1915  gross 
margin  plus  thirty  per  cent.  That  is  the 
most  doubtful  thing  there  is.  Indeed,  it  is 
known  that  dealers  by  the  score  will  be 
wiped  out  of  business  by  this  ruling,  unless 
they  take  a  stand  against  it  and  go  to  the 
courts  to  protect  their  business  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  their  community  hy  a  vigorous  action. 

We  will  illustrate.  One  of  the  biggest  of 
retail  companies  was,  in  1915,  handling 
steam  coal,  at  retail,  on  a  gross  margin  of 
ninety  cents.  Thirty  per  cent  of  that  is 
twenty-seven  cents.  Its  permitted  gross 
margin  is  now  $1.17.  Lately  it  has  been 
figuring  its  new  gross  margin  at  $2.15.  In 
a  word,  it  will  he  asked  to  do  business  in 
October  and  thereafter  for  ninety-eight 
cents  a  ton  less  than  it  has  been  charging  in 
September  and  for  some  months  thereto¬ 
fore.  It  can’t  make  that  much  of  a  cut  and 
live. 

On  the  contrary,  a  .small  retailer  was,  in 
1915,  doing  business  on  a  gross  margin  of 
$1.65,  which  included  a  small  profit.  His 
present  cost  is  $2.15.  However,  if  he  adds 
thirty  per  cent  to  his  gross  margin  of  1915, 
he  will  add  forty-nine  and  a  half  cents, 
bringing  his  gross  margin  today  up  to 
$2,145.  This  is  one-half  cent  a  ton  less  than 
his  actual  cost  today.  His  small  margin  of 
profit  has  been  wiped  out  and  he  has  a  small, 
but  insignificant  loss.  However,  he  is  ad¬ 
mirably  situated  and  has  one  of  the  best  of 
yards  in  that  most  of  his  coal  is  handled  by 
machinery.  He  avoids  ruin  merely  because 
he  has  the  best  possible  equipment.  What 
saves  him  will  not  save  the  man  with  a 
hand-labor  yard  where  the  costs  have  risen 
all  out  of  proportion  to  any  margin  \yhich 
the  administrator  allows. 

Right  there,  the  conclusion  is  forced  that 
the  retailers  must  be  content  to  do  business 
without  profit  or  be  wiped  out.  It  is  the 
latter  possibility  which  is  most  interesting. 
In  that  connection,  we  recall  the  statement 
made  by  one  retailer  recently,  as  follows : 

“I  have  been  in  the  retail  business  for 
twenty  five  years.  I  know  that  last  year  we 
could  not  have  served  the  people  with  one 
less  yard,  no  matter  how  small  it  was.  This 
year,  the  conditions  are  vastly  worse.  We 
cannot  get  along  unless  we  have  more  coal 
yards.” 

In  the  face  of  that  condition,  the  ruling 
of  the  Administration  is  going  to  wipe  out 
some  retail  yards.  The  prospect  is  not 
pleasing. 

To  illustrate.  The  general  haulage  cost 
was,  in  1915,  around  fifty  cents  a  ton.  The 
smallest  increase  in  that  cost  since  then  has 
raised  it  to  sixty-five  cents.  In  many  places 
the  haulage  charge  has  gone  to  $1.  This 
means  an  increase  in  haulage  alone  of 
thirty-three  and  a  third  up  to  100  per  cent. 
The  thirty  per  cent  increase  will  not  cover 
that  margin. 

Yard  labor  used  to  cost  $2  to  $2.50  a  day. 
It  is  now  costing  $4  a  day  and  better. 
Clerks  used  to  work  for  $65  to  $75  a  month. 
They  are  now  being  paid  $100  to  $125  to 
allow  them  to  live.  There  is  an  increase  of 
fifty  to  100  per  cent. 

Horses  used  to  cost  $200  to  $225.  They 
now  cost  $300  to  $400. 

In  a  word,  everything  has  gone  up.  The 
rise  in  each  department  of  cost  has  been 
greater  than  the  permitted  rise  in  margin. 
'I'liis  makes  the  margin  out  of  line.  Besides, 
the  retailer  is  risking  more  money  when  he 
buys  a  ton  of  coal.  His  margin  should  be 
higher  to  insure  properly  that  account.  Also 
he  is  risking  more  money  when  he  puts  the 
coal  out  on  credit.  His  margin  should  be 
higher  to  allow  him  to  insure  again.st  bad 


accounts.  But,  instead  of  getting  a  bigger 
margin,  he  gets  a  smaller  one  as  to  gross 
and  probably  none  at  all  as  to  net.  In  view 
of  the  serious  need  of  distributing  facilities, 
the  situation  is  extremely  critical  and  dan¬ 
gerous. 

The  Wasted  Asset 

For  ten  years  the  retail  coal  dealer  has 
been  appealed  to  study  what  it  cost  him  to 
do  business.  The  dealer  heard,  hut  did  not 
get  the  idea  very  quickly.  Others  merely 
postponed  doing  wdiat  they  knew  to  be  the 
right  thing.  A  big  majority  of  them  never 
knew  what  it  was  costing  them.  They 
based  their  prices  on  guess  and  by  what 
their  customers  said  the  other  fellow  was 
charging.  Some  of  them  began,  a  year  ago, 
to  learn.  They  hired  certified  public  ac¬ 
countants  to  get  their  costs  for  them  and  to 
install  a  good  system.  Others  waited  until 
this  last  summer.  They  wanted  then  to 
know  what  it  cost  them  that  they  might  tell 
the  Peabody  committee  as  a  basis  for  their 
prices. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  retailers  have 
made  more  progress  in  cost  accounting  in 
the  last  fifteen  months  than  they  have  made 
in  the  last  fifty  years. 

But  they  began  too  late.  The  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  now  says  that  they  must — for 
the  basis  of  gross  margin — go  back  to  1915. 
At  that  time  the  prices  were  still  guessed  at. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  scientific  founda¬ 
tion  under  prices.  At  that  time,  if  the  re¬ 
tailer  made  a  profit  it  was  an  accident  rather 
than  a  matter  of  good  business  figuring  on 
his  part.  But  still  the  sins  of  the  past  come 
up  to  plague  the  dealer.  Today  those  old 
unscientific  prices  are  to  be  the  basis  of  his 
gross  margin  at  a  time  when  he  knows  the 
better  way  to  work.  But  he  learned  too 
late.  Or  the  Fuel  Administrator  went  back 
too  far. 

The  Snowbird’s  Holiday 

With  the  prices  as  variable  as  the  early 
paragraphs  of  this  article  indicated,  it  is 
evident  that  the  man  who  had  no  storage 
coal  has  a  clear  advantage  over  the  man 
who  stored.  To  reduce  this  to  the  finality, 
the  snowbird  has  all  the  advantage  over  the 
regularly  equipped  dealer,  provided  the 
snowbird  can  get  the  coal.  And  this  year  it 
is  the  man  with  the  cash  to  pay  who  can  get 
the  coal.  It  looks  like  a  snowbird’s  holiday 
and  like  the  slaughter  of  the  regularly 
equipped  dealer  who  has  had  to  store  coal 
to  take  care  of  his  trade. 

Of  course,  the  man  with  the  high-  priced 
coal  will  sell  what  he  has  to  sell.  The  peo¬ 
ple  will  need  all  the  coal  of  all  kinds  at  all 
prices  that  they  can  lay  their  hands  upon. 
But  the  snowbird  will  sell  his  first  and  will 
have  the  hearty  support  of  the  people.  The 
regularly  equipped  dealer  will  sell  his  coal 
last  and  Will  be  called  a  highway  robber  and 
a  thief  by  his  neighbors  and  his  patrons. 
That  is  not  an  enviable  position  for  a  re¬ 
tailer  to  be  placed  in  by  his  government. 
Still  that  is  the  logic  of  the  present  ruling 
on  retail  prices. 

What  would  we  have  proposed? 

That  is  easy.  The  coal  men  should  have, 
all  along,  been  taken  into  the  confidence  of 
the  government.  They  should  have  been 
asked  for  information.  They  should  have 
been  asked  to  help  administer  the  rulings  of 
the  Administrator.  If  that  had  been  brought 
about,  they  would  have  fixed  a  fair  price — 
under  supervision,  of  course — for  their  own 
city.  Then  everybody  would  have  been  on 
an  equal  basis.  The  dealers  would  have  had 
an  inning.  The  householders  would  have 


been  taken  care  of  decently.  And  there 
would  have  been  no  hard  feelings. 

We  advise,  naturally,  that  the  nation 
work  through  the  coal  associations  rather 
than  around  and  under  them.  In  that  way 
will  the  nation  get  everything  that  it  wants. 
In  few  other  ways  can  the  situation  be  han¬ 
dled  without  confusion. 


Soft  Coal  Prices  Amended 

Washingtox,  p.  c,  October  1.— (Special.)— 
The  Fuel  Administrator  announces  further  class¬ 
ifications  of  bituminous  coal  within  several  out¬ 
lying  fields,  on  the  lines  heretofore  laid  down  by 
the  President  in  fixing  the  prices  of  coal.  The 
conditions  in  the  fields  named  below  are  ex¬ 
ceptional,  and  do  not  affect  thcprices  heretofore 
fixed  by  the  President  in  the  principal  bituminous 
fields.  If  upon  completion  of  the  investigation 
now  being  made  of  operators’  costs  in  the  fields 
affeped,  it  is  found  that  these  changes  are  not 
justified,  further  modifications  will  be  made  at 
once.  These  prices  become  effective  at  seven 
a.  m.,  October  1,  1917. 

Run  of  Prepared  Slack  or 


Pierce  and  King  Counties,  in  the 
State  of  Washington . i 

mine 

sizes 

screen’gs 

$3.25 

$4.50 

$3.00 

Lal-ayette,  Ray,  Clay,  Platte  and 
Linn  Counties  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  . 

3.15 

3.40 

2.90 

Appanoose,  Wayne,  Boone  and 
Webster  Counties  in  the  State 
of  Iowa  . 

3.15 

3.40 

2.90 

Th'n  vein  seams  at  Hartford, 
Midland,  Hackett,  Greenwood 
and  Lemming  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas  . 

3.05 

3.40 

2.40 

Leflore  and  Haskell  Counties  in 
the  State  of  Oklahoma . 

3.50 

4.30 

2.25 

Okmulgee  and  Tulsa  Counties  in 
the  State  of  Oklahoma . 

3.10 

3.90 

2.00 

Coal  County  in  the  State  of  Okla¬ 
homa  . 

3.30 

4.10 

2.00 

Pittsburgh  and  Latimer  Counties 
in  the  State  of  Oklahoma . 

3.50 

4.30 

2.25 

Bituminous  domestic  coal  mined 
in  the  Walsenberg,  Cannon 
City,  Rout.  Garfield,  Gunnison, 
Durango,  Mesa,  Pitkin,  Monte¬ 
zuma,  Delta,  Montrose  and  Rio 
Blanco  Districts  in  the  State 
of  Colorado  . 

3.00 

4.00 

1.50 

Bituminous  steam  coal  mined  in 
the  Trinidad  District  in  the 
State  of  Colorado  . 

2.75 

3.25 

2.00 

Lignite  coal  mined  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Field  and  El  Paso  Districts 
in  the  State  of  Colorado . 

2.45 

3.50 

1.00 

Osage  County  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  . 

2.55 

4.00 

2.30 

Big  Seam  District  in  the  State  of 
Alabama  . 

2.15 

2.45 

1.85 

Pratt,  Jaeger,  Jefferson,  Nickel 
Plate  and  Coal  City  Districts  in 
the  State  of  Alabama  . 

2.35 

2.65 

2.05 

Cahaba,  Black  Creek,  Brookwood 
and  Blue  Creek  Districts  in  the 
State  of  Alabama  . 

2.85 

3.10 

2.45 

Coronoa  District  in  the  State  of 
Alabama  . 

2.40 

2.75 

2.05 

Montevallo  District  in  the  State 
of  Alabama  . 

2.40 

4.00 

2.15 

State  of  Wyoming . 

2.50 

3.50 

1.25 

Brazil  Slack  or 
block  screen’gs 

Brazil  block  field  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  .$2.95  $1.70 


The  Fuel  Administrator  also  announces  the 
following : 

Smithing  coal  may  be  sold,  until  further  order, 
at  the  prevailing  market  price.  Cannel  coal  may 
be  sold,  until  further  order,  at  the  prevailing  mar¬ 
ket  price. 


On  Monday,  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield 
ordered  that  until  further  notice  no  more  coal 
be  shipped  into  Canada  from  ports  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  reason  for  this  step  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  out  of  180,000  tons  of  coal  shipped  daily 
from  lake  ports  only  about  53,000  tons  have  been 
reaching  the  northwestern  states.  To  avert  the 
grave  danger  of  serious  coal  shortage  in  these 
states  this  winter,  at  least  150,000  tons  a  day  must 
be  shipped  to  the  northwest  through  Duluth  and 
other  lake  ports,  until  the  close  of  navigation. 
The  fuel  administrator  said  that  he  was  led  to 
this  drastic  step  by  evidence  of  the  supply  of  coal 
available  for  shipment  by  rail,  and  of  freight  cars 
to  move  it.  is  insufficient  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
in  lake  shipments. 


The  management  of  the  Island  Service  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Nantucket,  has  received  several  notices 
from  the  Federal  authorities  to  the  effect  that 
the  company  would  in  time  be  well  supplied  with 
all-rail  coal.  As  Nantucket  lies  some  thirty  miles 
from  shore,  the  Service  Company’s  management 
feels  the  Government  might  use  one  of  the  Swiss 
navy’s  boats  to  transport  some  of  the  all-rail 
coal  to  the  island. 
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Fuel  Administrator  Fixes  Retail  Prices 

Method  of  Ascertaining  New  Price  Basis  Has  Far 
Reaching  Effect  on  All  Retail  Coal  Merchants 


Washington,  D.  C.,  October  1st.— {Special.)  — 

H.  A.  Garfield,  fuel  administrator,  today  issued 
an  order  describing  the  method  by  which  retail 
coal  and  coke  dealers  shall  fix  their  maximum 
o-ross  margins,  viz.:  the  difference  between  the 
Aerage  cost  of  coal  or  coke  at  the  retailer  s  yard 
wharf  or  siding,  and  the  price  at  which  they  sell 
it  to  the  consumer. 

Under  the  plan  announced,  the  retailer  ascer¬ 
tains  his  retail  margin  in  the  year  191.5,  when 
more  normal  conditions  prevailed  than  at  pres¬ 
ent.  To  this  he  may  add  not  to  exceed  thirty 
per  cent  of  that  margin,  which,  of  course,  in¬ 
cludes  his  profits  at  that  time.  It  is  provided, 
however,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  gross  margin 
added  by  any  retail  dealer  exceed  the  retail  mar¬ 
gin  added  by  him  during  July,  1917.  . 

The  first  consideration  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  must  be  to  get  coal  to  the  consumer,  and 
the  dealers  cannot  be  expected  to  make  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  efforts  which  they  must  make  tms 
winter,  if  everybody  is  to  get  coal,  unless  they 
are  given  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Garfield  believes  that  this  plan  will  result 
in  determining  at  once  in  each  community  a  re¬ 
tail  margin  fair  to  both  the  consumer  and  the 
dealer;  and  that,  this  being  a  fact,  the  public  un¬ 
certainty  regarding  retail  coal  prices,  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  whether  or  not  to  buy,  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  removed.  .  . 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  communities  the  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  of  the  present  cost  of  retail 
coal  business  is  more  than  thirty  per  cent  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  cost  in  1915.  When  this  can  be  clearly 
demonstrated,  the  local  fuel  administrator  will 
be  empowered  to  recommend  a  re-adjustment. 
.All  such  readjustments  must  be  taken  up  m  the 
first  instance  with  the  local  committees,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  State  Fuel  Administrators.  Re¬ 
adjustment,  also,  will  be  made  whenever  the  Fuel 
Administrator  learns  that  the  retail  margin  added 
by  any  dealer  is  too  high.  In  this  connection 
Mr.  Garfield  stated  emphatically  that  in  fixing 
this  margin  the  dealer  is  under  no  obligation  to 
increase  his  1915  margin  by  the  full  thirty  per 
cent.  The  addition  of  that  per  cent  represents  the 
maximum  permissible  margin  in  any  circumstarice. 

Mr.  Garfield  has  found  the  retail  dealers  for 
the  most  part  ready  and  willing  to  cooperate, 
and  he  believes  that  they  will  fix  their  margins 
under  this  order  at  such  figures  as  to  compel 
public  confidence.  He  expressed  the  hope,  ^^d 
is  advising,  that  local  committees  appointed  by 
the  State  Fuel  Administrators  will  in  each  case 
avail  themselves  of  the  advice  of  an  experienced 
retail  dealer  in  conducting  investigations.  Ac¬ 
countants  will  at  once  begin  to  investigate  the 
retail  conditions  of  the  country.  Retail  dealers 
will  be  called  upon  to  return  sworn  cost  sheets 
showing  the  facts  upon  which  they  have  based 
their  margins.  These  cost  sheets  will  be  returned 
under  penalties  which  will  be  strictly  enforc^. 

The  formal  order  to  retailers  issued  by  the 
Fuel  Administrator  regulating  retail  margins  is 
as  follows : 

fuel  administration,  WASHINGTON 

October  1st,  1917. 

To  All  Persons,  Firms,  Corporations,  and  Asso¬ 
ciations  Engaged  in  t’'e  H andling  and  Sale  of 
Coal  or  Coke  at  Retail,  Hereinafter  Referred 
to  as  Retailers  or  Retail  Dealers: 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
approved  August  10,  1917,  entitled,  “An  Act  to 
provide  further  for  the  national  security  and  de¬ 
fense  by  encouraging  the  production,  conserving 
the  supply,  and  controlling  the  distribution  of 
food  products  and  fuel,”  and  particularly  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
said  Act  relating  to  fuel,  having  on  the  21st  day 
of  August,  1917,  fixed  the  price  at  which  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  may  be  sold  at  the  mouth  of  tlm 
mine,  and  having  on  the  23d.  day  of  August,  191i, 
fixed  the  price  at  which  certain  sizes  of  anthra- 
cite  coal  may  be  sold  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine 
on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  September,  1917, 
and,  by  the  same  order,  having  fixed  the  amount 
which  may  be  paid  as  commission  to  jobbers,^  now, 
in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  for  which  said  act 
was  passed  and  by  direction  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Fuel  Admini.strator  here¬ 
by  orders  and  directs ; 


Oil  and  after  the  1st  day  of  October,  191 1,  in 
making  prices  and  sales  to  consumers,  the  retail 
gross  margin  (as  hereinafter  defined)  added  hy 
any  retail  dealer  to  the  average  cost_  (determined 
as  hereinafter  provided)  of  any  size  or  grade 
of  coal  or  coke  for  each  class  of  business  shall 
not  exceed  the  average  gross  margin  added  by 
such  dealer  for  the  same  size  or  grade  for  each 
class  of  business  during  the  calendar  year  1915, 
plus  thirty  per  cent  of  said  retail  gross  margin 
for  the  calendar  year  1915;  provided, however 
that  the  retail  gross  margin  added  by  any  retai 
dealer  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  average  added 
by  such  dealer  for  the  same  size,  grade  and  class 
of  business  during  July,  1917. 

By  this  order,  retailers  are  required  to  hx  a 
retail  gross  margin  which  may  be  less  than,  but 
shall  not  in  any  instance  exceed,  the  margin  added 
by  them  in  1915  plus  thirty  per  cent  thereof. 

Who  the  Order  Affects 

Definition  of  Retail  De.aler. — Kvery  person, 
partnership,  corporation,  or  association  physically 
receiving,  handling,  and  delivering  coal  or  coke 
to  consumers  is  a  retail  coal  or  coke  dealer  with¬ 
in  the  meaning  of  this  order. 

Definition  of  Retail  Gross  Margin.  I  he  re¬ 
tail  gross  margins  of  the  different  classes  of  re¬ 
tail  coal  and  coke  dealers  are  defined  as: 

1  The  difference  between  the  price  charged 
by  a  retail  coal  or  coke  dealer  to  consumers  and 
the  average  cost  of  coal  or  coke  to  such  retailer, 
free  on  board  railroad  cars  at  his  railroad  sid¬ 
ing,  yard,  pocket,  or  trestle,  when  such  coal  or 
coke  is  received  by  him  by  rail. 

3  The  difference  between  the  price  charged 
by  a  retail  coal  or  coke  dealer  to  consumers  and 
the  average  cost  of  coal  or  coke  to  such  retailer  ^ 
free  alongside  his  wharf,  pocket,  or  water  yard, 
when  such  coal  or  coke  is  received  by  him  by 

water.  ,  •  i  j 

3  The  difference  between  the  price  charged 
by  a  retail  coal  or  coke  dealer  to  consumers  and 
the  average  cost  of  coal  or  coke  to  such  retailer 
at  wholesalers’  pockets,  trestles,  railroad  sidings, 
mines,  tipples,  dumps,  docks,  yards  or  wharves. 

How  Costs  Are  Ascertained 

How  Retail  Dealers  Shall  Ascertain  Av¬ 
erage  Cost  of  Coal  or  Coke.— The  average  cost 
of  coal  or  coke  to  retail  dealers,  to  which  the 
gross  retail  margin  may  be  added,  shall  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  them  for  each  size  and  grade  on  tlie 
first  and  sixteenth  days  of  each  calendar  month, 
according  to  the  following  method : 

The  tonnage  and  average  cost  of  coal  or  coke 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  is  to  be 
combined  with  the  tonnage  and  average  cost  of 
coal  or  coke  received  during  the  period. 


EXAMPLE 

Average 
Cost  per 


Egg  Coal — 

On  hand  October  1.. 
Received  October  1  to 

Tons 

.  100 

15,  inc..  300 

Total  Cost 
$  600.00 
1,500.00 

Ton 

$6.00 

5.00 

.  400 

$2,100 

$5.25 

Sold  October  1  to  15, 

On  hand  October  16 .  50 

Received  October  16  to  31,.  inc.  300 

$  262.50 
1,425.00 

$5.25 

4.75 

Total  . 

.  350 

$1,687.50 

$4.82 

In  the  above  example,  the  average  cost  per  ton 
of  egg  coal  to  which  the  gross  margin  should  be 
added  for  sales  during  the  period  October  1st  to 
October  15th,  inclusive,  is  $6.00 ;  during  the  period 
October  ICth  to  31st,  inclusive,  it  is  $5.25;  and 
for  sales  during  the  period  November  1st  to  15th, 
inclusive,  the  average  cost  is  $4.82.  The  same 
method  of  computation  must  be  applied  by  each 
dealer  in  ascertaining  his  average  cost  of  each 
size  and  grade  of  coal  or  coke. 

The  Forms  Necessary 

Reports. — From  retail  dealers  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  monthly  reports  will  be  re¬ 
quired  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  on  blanks  to  be  sup- 
jilied  for  this  purpose.  On  these  forms,  the 
dealers  must  return  the  cost  of  coal  or  coke  re¬ 
ceived  by  them,  their  sales  prices,  and  their  gross 
margins.  Whenever  necessary,  supplementary  re¬ 
ports  on  accounting  forms  provided  therefor  vyill 
be  required  to  show  the  actual  cost  of  conducting 
the  retail  busine.ss  and  other  information  which 


may  be  required.  The  accounting  forms  will  con¬ 
tain  directions  as  to  returning  them  to  the  State 
Fuel  .Administrators. 

Dealers  in  Business  Since  igig 

Retail  Dealers  Beginning  Business  Since 
1915, — Any  persons,  firms,  corporations,  or  asso¬ 
ciations  not  engaged  in  the  retail  coal  or  coke 
business  before  January  1,  1916,  and  consequently 
unable  to  determine  their  retail  gross  margin  dur¬ 
ing  1915  by  the  method  above  described,  shall  re¬ 
turn  at  once  to  the  Fuel  Administrator  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  a  sworn  statement  of  the  average 
retail  gross  margin  which  they  have  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  they  have  been  in  business  on  each 
grade  and  size  of  coal  and  coke  and  for  each 
class  of  business.  Pending  investigation  and 
action  upon  this  information,  such  retail  dealers 
may  continue  to  sell  coal  or  coke  at  a  gross  mar¬ 
gin  not  to  exceed  the  average  gross  margin  which 
they  have  received  during  said  period ;  provided, 
however,  that  the  above-mentioned  increase  of 
thirty  per  cent  shall  not  be  added  by  them  to 
such  margin,  and  that  the  retail  gross  _  margin 
added  by  such  persons,  firms,  corporations,  or 
associations  to  their  average  cost  of  coal  or 
coke  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  average  re¬ 
tail  gross  margin  added  by  them  for  the  same 
size,  grade,  and  class  of  business  during  the 
month  of  July,  1917. 

How  Contracts  Are  Affected 

Retailers’  Contracts  With  Consumers. — Con¬ 
tracts  between  a  retail  dealer  and  a  consumer 
made  before  this  date  are  not  affected  by  this 
order,  provided  that  such  contracts  are  bona  fide 
in  character  and  enforceable  at  law. 

In  making  deliveries  of  coal  or  coke  under 
such  contracts,  a  retail  dealer  will  be  expected  to 
supply  only  the  minimum  amount  of  any  coal  or 
coke  which,  under  the  terms  thereof  he  can  be 
obliged  to  deliver,  unless  and  until  he  has  met 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  other  consumers 
desiring  to  purchase  coal  or  coke  from  such 
dealer. 

Immediate  investigation  into  the  cost  of  local 
distribution  and  the  profits  of  retail  dealers  will 
be  made  by  the  State  Fuel  Administrators  acting 
through  local  committees  and  with  the  aid  of 
accountants.  The  State  Fuel  Administrators  will 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  recommending  to  the 
Fuel  Administrator  remedies  for  all  abuses  and 
avoidable  hardships  arising  under  the  operation 
of  this  order. 


To  Eliminate  Jobbers 

The  New  England  Fuel  Committee  is  out  to 
eliminate  every  jobber  of  coal  doing  business  in 
New  England,  according  to  a  statement  given 
out  last  week  by  James  J.  Storrow.  He  stated 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  coal  if  the  people 
of  the  country  are  reasonably  economical  and 
tl.e  Government  is  not  forced  to  seize  many  coal¬ 
carrying  vessels.  His  remarks  follow: 

“Let  me  say  that  I  will  see  to  it  that  every 
coal  jobber  in  New  England  is  eliminated.  We 
wdl  cut  these  fellows  out.  The  jobber  was  to  a 
large  extent  responsible  for  the  famine  prices 
we  had  last  winter.  In  some  instances  it  was 
found  that  these  men  would  raise  the  cost  of 
coal  $5  a  ton  to  the  consumer  in  its  process  from 
the  mine  to  the  retail  dealer. 

“The  naming  of  retail  prices  will  operate  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  coal  somewhat,  but  not  very 
much.  The  price  at  the  mine  and  the  transporta¬ 
tion  is  now  fixed  by  President  Wilson  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  And,  of  course,  there 
is  nothing  left  to  work  with  except  the  retail 
margin  of  profit. 

“So  far  as  the  coal  supply  of  New  England  is 
concerned,  this  will  depend  to  a  large  e.xtent 
upon  the  manner  in  whi»h  the  army  and  navy  cut 
into  our  transportation  facilities.  Last  week,  for 
instance,  the  navy  took  five  ocean-going  tugs. 
These  tugs  alone  would  take  750,000  tons  of 
coal  a  year  to  New  England.  1  have  constantly 
been  in  Washington  and  have  seen  the  President. 
Secretary  Daniels  and  the  Shipping  Hoard,  trying 
to  keep  these  ships,  as  far  as  possible. 

“I  have  sought  to  impress  upon  the  authorities 
that  a  sufficient  amount  of  coal  for  New  England 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
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Washington’s  Formalism  and  the  Coal  Industry 

A  Swift  Moving  Industry  is  Now  Being  Regulated  by  a  Slow  Mov¬ 
ing  Machine  with  Other  Big  Tasks  to  be  Finished  in  a  Hurry 


Tliere  is  no  j)lace  in  America  where  a 
man  or  a  thing  can  Ije  made  (jiiite  so  small 
as  in  Washington,  1).  C. 

Conversely,  there  is  no  place  where  a 
small  man  or  thing  can  be  magnified  so 
much  as  in  the  same  Washington,  O.  C. 

The  difference  is  one  of  point  of  view 
only.  If  you  are  on  the  inside  of  the 
charmed  circle  looking  out,  you  put  the  big 
end  of  the  telescope  against  your  eye.  If 
you  are  on  the  outside  looking  in,  you  put 
the  little  end  to  your  eye  and  find  that  it  is 
a  powerful  glass.  Thus,  you  look  at  a 
man  who,  until  yesterday,  was  very  small 
potatoes  in  a  small  community  and  realize 
that  he  has  grown  to  be  a  giant.  He,  on 
the  other  hand,  looks  out  through  the  tele¬ 
scope  at  you  and  realizes  with  a  start  that 
you  have  dwindled  to  a  far  away  nothing, 
while  the  thing  that  you  represent — no  mat¬ 
ter  what  it  is — is  of  so  little  importance  it 
cuts  no  ice  in  the  general  scheme  of  things. 

For  example,  there  is  coal.  You  go  to 
Washington  with  the  notion  that  the  coal 
industry  is  going  to  the  devil,  and  that  the 
country  is  going  with  it.  Washington  meets 
you  with  the  calm  assurance  that  you  have 
become  overheated  in  the  sleeper  and  are 
talking  nonsense  in  a  delirium.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  devil  to  go  to,  even 
if  coal  starts  out  that  way.  In  the  second 
place,  coal  is  entirely  too  small  to  drag  the 
country  along  with  it,  whatever  may  be  its 
destination. 

They  take  you  up  on  an  eminence  and 
show  you  what  is  going  on.  This  nation  is. 
among  other  things,  preparing  a  million  or 
two  men — nobody  knows  just  how  many — 
for  the  w'ar,  and,  presently,  will  have  ten 
million,  or  some  such  number,  under  arms. 
Each  soldier,  when  in  the  field,  will  have  to 
have  eighteen  tons  of  things  per  year  to 
keep  him  on  the  other  side. 

The  Government’s  Great  Job 

.\nd,  this  is  only  one  of  the  things  Wash¬ 
ington  is.  concerned  with.  It  is  building 
in  a  rush  the  biggest  fleet  of  ships  ever  got¬ 
ten  together  in  any  twelve  months.  It  is 
expanding  the  navy  and  filling  the  berths. 
It  is  feeding  the  coaling  world.  It  promises 
soon  to  clothe  part  of  it.  Washington  in¬ 
tends  that  America  shall  be  the  financial  and 
industrial  power  of  the  world  after  the  war. 
It  is  going  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace. 
It  is  going  to  throw  the  balance  of  power 
that  will  make  victory  for  the  allies  pos¬ 
sible.  And,  among  other  things,  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  solve  the  commodity  price  problem, 
not  only  for  coal  hut  for  all  other  things. 

With  all  of  this  in  the  wind,  when  you 
tell  Washington  that  coal  is  headed  in  a 
certain  devilish  direction,  and  has  designs 
on  carrying  other  things  with  it,  Washing¬ 
ton  merely  says  you  are  overheated  and 
have  become  hysterical.  Washington  falls 
hack  upon  the  calm  assurance  that  the  tail 
cannot  wag  the  dog.  Right  there,  you  get  a 
])retty  fair  picture  of  what  part  of  the 
.\merican  anatomy  coal  is.  .Also,  you  get 
a  pretty  fair  notion  of  the  deliberate  optim¬ 
ism  which  dominates  the  national  capital. 
Washington  says  that,  regardless  of  pre¬ 
dictions,  nothing  has  ever  gone  to  hell  in 
this  country,  and  that,  in  these  trying  times, 
nothing  is  allowed  to  go  there.  We  can’t 


aflord  it.  Therefore,  it  isn’t  going  to  hap¬ 
pen. 

The  Deliberate  Formality 

Being  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  to  get  some¬ 
thing  done — perhaps  your  temperature  is  a 
little  high — you  rush  in  with  a  suggestion 
that  something  be  done  at  once.  Washing¬ 
ton  looks  at  you  and  smiles.  Then  some 
seasoned  veteran  steps  in  with  the  remark ; 

“Why,  my  boy,  it  takes  two  years  to  get 
a  bill  through  Congress  even  when  no  one 
opposes  it,  and  when  a  majority  are  in  favor 
of  it.” 

And,  if  what  you  pro|K)se  contains  a  new 
idea  or  a  new  method  of  procedure,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  follows : 

“To  put  that  over,  you  will  have  to  spend 
two  years  educating  congress ;  two  years 
educating  the  people ;  and  two  years  to  get 
the  proposed  measure  to  the  top  of  the  cal¬ 
endar.” 

Of  course,  today,  the  process  is  speeded 
up  a  little  on  certain  things.  But,  when  the 
pace  grows  faster  it  is  on  something  that 
has  originated  on  the  inside,  by  one  of  the 
insiders.  Anything  that  comes  from  the 
outside  has  to  take  the  more  tedious  route. 
So,  when  you  propose  something  about  coal, 
you  are  butting  a  stone  wall  which  is  six 
years  long,  when  you  try  to  get  it  done  from 
,  the  outside. 

You  may  have  gone  to  Washington  with 
the  notion  that  Dr.  Garfield  is  as  slow,  in 
reaching  his  decisions,  as  frozen  molasses. 
After  you  have  been  in  Washington  a  day 
or  so,  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
quiet  and  amiable  lawyer  from  Cleveland,  is 
really  chained  lightning.  He  may  not  move 
as  fast  as  you  think  he  should.  He  may 
seem  to  be  standing  still  when  compared 
with  the  swift  and  mercilessly  moving  coal 
industry  with  its  whirlwind  of  activity.  But, 
when  you  compare  him  with  the  speed  of 
Washington,  instead  of  with  the  speed  of 
the  coal  industry,  you  find  that  he  has  been 
having  a  meteoric  career.  This  writer  be¬ 
lieves  he  will  make  a  record  in  Washington 
for  .speed,  that  will  not  be  beaten  by  any¬ 
one,  unless  it  is  Ed.  Hurley’s  shipping 
board.  For  instance,  Garfield  is  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  is  hemmed  in  by  Washington 
ponderosity  and  deliberation.  Yet,  since 
the  last  week  in  August,  he  has  fixed  and 
readjusted  some  prices;  he  has  organized  or 
helped  to  organize  the  operators;  he  has 
placed  the  jobbers  and  has  mapped  out  a 
plan  of  campaign  for  them ;  he  has  ruled 
on  the  retail  prices — and  will  soon  have  to 
rule  another  way  about  them ;  he  has  or-, 
ganized  the  states  to  help  him — and  already 
is  getting  ready  to  amend  his  plans;  and 
he  has  practically  adopted  a  policy  by  which 
he  hopes  to  control  mine  labor  in  future. 

We  are  not  saying  that  what  he  has  done 
has  been  the  right  thing.  We  are  not  say¬ 
ing  that  his  policies  are  sound.  We  are 
not  even  saying  that  he,  by  these  devices,  is 
going  to  get  the  results  that  the  nation  must 
have  and  which  he  wants.  All  we  are  do¬ 
ing  is  to  put  him  up  against  the  Washington 
system  and  to  measure  his  speed  therebv. 
We  say  that  rather  than  being  slow,  he  is 
a  whirlwind.  And,  this  stands  out  because 
it  must  he  remembered  that  Garfield  started 
at  practical  zero,  in  his  information  about 


the  coal  business.  He  has  learned  some¬ 
thing  about  coal  in  these  few  weeks.  What 
is  more  to  the  point,  he  has  acted  about  coal 
and  has  made  the  slow  moving  machinery, 
of  which  he  is  a  part,  act  upon  the  coal  sub¬ 
ject,  too.  That  is  a  whole  lot. 

The  Matter  of  Policy 

As  to  whether  all  that  is  being  done  is 
the  wisest  thing,  is  another  matter.  Surely, 
on  such  a  big  question  as  to  what  is  the 
right  thing  to  do  with  the  coal  industry  in 
time  of  war,  there  is  ample  room  for  two 
opinions.  We  have  our  own.  W'e  are  not 
.so  venturesome  as  to  say  that  this  is  the 
only  opinion  that  legitimately  can  be  held. 
Neither  do  we  say  that  ours  is  the  only  pro¬ 
gram. 

From  our  rather  opinionated  point  of 
view,  the  situation  is  about  as  follows: 

A  young  physician  had  just  passed 
through  his  first  confinement  case.  He  was 
all  excited  but  seemed  to  feel  that,  for  his 
first  case,  he  had  done  pretty  well.  He,  at 
first,  admitted  that  the  child  had  died. 
Then  he  admitted  that  the  mother  had  died. 
“But,”  he  said,  hopefully,  “I  expect  now  to 
be  able  to  pull  the  old  man  through.” 

This,  being  interpreted,  means  that  the 
prices  have  been  cut  under  the  Lane-Pea- 
hody  tentative  schedule,  but  nobody  is  get¬ 
ting  any  coal  at  the  new  prices.  By  adjust¬ 
ments  and  readjustments,  they  will  climb 
back  to,  approximately,  the  Lane-Peabody 
schedule,  but  still  nobody  will  get  much 
coal  at  even  those  prices.  Further,  the  coal 
industry  has  been  delivered  a  body  blow : 
it  will  hardly  recover.  Still,  they  may  pull 
the  country  through.  There  may  be  enough 
coal  to  heat  the  homes,  run  the  railroads, 
after  a  fashion,  and  keep  the  important  fac¬ 
tories  going.  It  is  unavoidable  that  some 
coal  users  will  have  to  suspend.  The  great 
white  ways  will  be  no  more,  soon.  The 
breweries  are  set  for  slaughter  by  not  being 
allotted  coal.  The  makers  of  pleasure 
automobiles  may  have  to  close  their  shops 
or  go  to  making  something  that  is  really 
useful.  And,  whole  lines  of  semi-luxury 
may  be  shut  down.  Still,  the  officials,  by 
these  heroic  methods,  hope  to  pull  the  old 
man  through. 

The  Fixed  Program 

At  this  point,  you  run  into  another  angle 
of  Washington’s  deliberate  ponderosity. 
You  go  to  an  official  to  suggest : 

“I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  coal — 
about  the  real  issue  in  coal,  which  is  to  get 
enough  of  it  to  go  around.” 

Y'hen  you  start  out  in  that  way,  you  con¬ 
sider  it  as  only  a  preliminary  to  something 
that  you  want  to  say.  The  listener,  how¬ 
ever,  cuts  you  short  with  this  suggestion : 

“That  is  a  matter  which  you  will  have 
to  take  up  with  the  properly  delegated 
authorities.  I  should  think  you  would 
want  to  talk  with  Dr.  Garfield,  with  the 
Priority  Board  and  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.” 

“But,”  you  say,  “this  is  not  a  matter  of 
shipments,  primarily.  It  is  a  matter  of 
establishing  a  proper  and  amiable  relation 
between  the  government  and  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry.” 


No.  14] 


Then,  I  would  suggest  that  you  go  to  the 
board  of  mediation  and  arbitration. 

“No  That  will  not  do.  It  isn  t  laboi 
that  is  involved.  Tt  is  capital— the  oper- 

:itors.”  „  .  , 

Then  you  want  to  go  to  Congress  to  get 

a  law  passed,  for  Washington  has  no  board 
to  mediate  between  administrators  or  com¬ 
missions  and  the  aggrieved  business  inter- 

0sts» 

There  is,  thus,  a  hedge  fence  of  formal¬ 
ism  surrounding  every  act  or  action,  it 
YOU  think  you  can  break  through  it,  you 
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have  a  hit  of  education  coming  to  you.  If 
you  think  you  can  go  around  it,  you  Ihid 
that  you  are  walking  on  air  and  nothing 
else. 

The  point  is,  that  to  get  anything  done 
in  Washington,  you  must  have  patience  and 
more  patience  and  then  still  more  patience. 
To  get  anything  really  done,  you  must  have 
skill  and  plenty  of  experience.  We  know 
of  nowhere  a  greenhorn  can  muddle  things 
more  completely  and  with  less  effort  than 
he  can  in  Washington. 
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All  this  may  be  very  well,  you  say,  but 
what  is  going  to  be  the  outcome  for  the  coal 
trade? 

As  to  that — Washington  says  that  the 
nation  is  at  war.  Probably  that  is  the  real 
answer.  You  never  can  tell  how  a  war  is 
going  to  end.  Therefore,  you  never  can 
tell  what  is  going  to  happen  to  an  industry 
during  war  times.  One  thing  to  remember 
is  that,  in  the  eyes  of  Washington,  coal  is 
a  side  show ;  it  is  not  the  main  circus  and 
all  the  shouting  of  coal  men  cannot  make  it 
so. 


Washington  Wage  Conference  Protracted 

,  Operators  and  Employes  Fail  to  Arrive  at  an  Understand¬ 
ing  and  Settlement  Will  Probably  be  Further  Delayed 


Washington,  October  4. —  {Special  Telegram.) 
—No  agreement  has  been  reached  by  the  scale 
conference  and  none  will  be  until  the  coal  ad¬ 
ministrator  has  acted  on  the  operators  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  revision  of  soft  coal  prices.  Ur.  par- 
field  has  conferred  with  the  President  and  it  is 
understood  has  informed  him  that  he  has  been 
presented  with  data  by  the  operators  which  may 
make  it  imperative  for  a  readjustment  of  prices. 
It  is  believed  that  the  settlement  of  the  matter 
will  not  take  place  for  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Dr  Garfield,  the  priority  board  and  members 
of  both  House  and  Senate,  are  being  deluged  with 
telegrams  showing  coal  shortage  both  hard  and 
soft,  particularly  in  Ohio,  Michigan  and  nearby 
states.  Reports  are  being  received  of  the  seizure 
of  coal  by  municipalities  in  Ohio  and  Michigan. 
Relief  is  promised  by  authorities  within  the  next 
ten  days.  It  is  purely  a  transportation  problem, 
all  the  evidence  showing  that  mines  are  furnish- 
ino-  coal  and  railroads  have  fallen  down. 


Washington,  October  3. —  {Special.) — Negotia¬ 
tions  between  coal  operators  and  miners  over  pro¬ 
posed  wage  advances  took  a  more  serious  turn 

today.  .  . 

The  miners  had  demanded,  as  a  compromise,  an 
increase  of  ten  cents  a  ton  on  pick  and  machine 
mining;  an  increase  of  $1.50  per  day  for  day 
workers  and  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent  for 
dead  work  and  yardage  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
with  an  equivalent  rate  in  cents  per  yard  for  Indi¬ 
ana  and  Illinois.  The  operators  voted  this  down. 

The  miners  were  equally  firm  in  their  de¬ 
termination  not  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  oper¬ 
ators  for  an  increase  of  $1  a  day  and  5  cents 

a  ton.  . 

After  a  day  of  fruitless  discussion  the  whole 
question  was  referred  back  to  a  subcommittee  on 
the  mption  of  the  miners. 


There  has  been  a  wage  conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  last  week.  It  is  sure  to  extend 
well  into  another  week,  according  to  advices  on 
the  ground.  It  has  concerned  itself  only  with  the 
central  competitive  field.  It  is  likely  however 
to  influence,  in  addition  to  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  all  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  sit¬ 
uation  by  telling  the  story  from  the  beginning. 

Last  April,  the  coal  operators  and  miners  got 
together  in  New  York  to  discuss  the  readjust¬ 
ment  of  wages  to  the  new  living  conditions  in 
America.  The  miners  said  that  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  had  gone  up  and  they  would  have  to  have 
some  more  money  to  cover  it.  The  operators 
admitted  that  this  was  true.  They  made  a 
certain  readjustment. 

.\t  that  time,  however,  the  day  worker— the 
unskilled  man— said  that  he  was  not  getting  in 
the  coal  mines  what  he  could  get  in  other  fields. 
He  implied  that  unless  he  got  a  higher  wage  he 
would  go  where  he  could  get  it.  The  operators 
saw  the  point.  They  were  willing,  perhaps,  tci 
give  the  day  worker  a  higher  proportionate  rise 
than  they  gave  to  the  practical  miner. 

However,  at  that  time,  the  subject  was  merelx 
discussed.  The  union  did  not  urge  it  very  hard 
because  the  practical  miner  was  not  much  in 
favor  of  it.  At  any  rate,  the  differentials  be¬ 
tween  the  day  workers  and  the  practical  miners 
were  not  changed. 

Thus  the  problem  was  not  solved.  Like  every 
other  unsolved  problem,  it  continued  to  press  for 
attention.  The  day  worker  was  never  satisfied 


in  the  mines.  He  was  continually  casting  his 
eyes  toward  the  munitions  plants  and  the  army 
cantonments  where  higher  wages  were  being  of¬ 
fered.  Sometimes  he  quit  the  mines  and  went  to 
these  other  places  to  work.  Those  who  remained 
continued  to  press  for  higher  wages.  When 
these  were  not  forthcoming,  they  struck,  or 
proved  ugly. 

At  a  critical  time,  the  State  Council  of  De¬ 
fense  of  Illinois  fired  their  spirits  by  suggesting 
that  if  they  wanted  more  money,  it  should  be 
given  them  and  by  suggesting,  further,  that 
under  political  control  of  the  mines  they  would 
be  taken  care  of.  Encouraged  by  that  sugges¬ 
tion,  the  day  workers  in  the  Springfield  district 
went  on  a  strike.  Other  day  workers  in  Illinois 
followed  this  lead. 

Then  Frank  Farrington,  president  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  miners,  told  his  men  that  if  they  would  stop 
demanding  their  higher  wages  in  an  unorganized 
way  he  would  try  to  get  a  concession  for  them 
through  the  regular  channels.  The  men  returned 
to  work  and  Farrington  went  before  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  at  Indianapolis  and  tried  to  get  a 
wage  conference.  John  P.  White  consented,  as 
did  the  other  union  officials,  and  the  conference 
was  called. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  hold  that  conference 
at  Indianapolis,  but  Dr.  Garfield  requested  that 
it  be  postponed.  His  suggestion  was  followed. 
This  last  week  the  conference  was  reconvened 
at  Washington  to  thrash  out  the  differences. 

When  the  miners  submitted  their  demands, 
they  did  not  include  only  a  leveling  up  of  the 
wages  of  the  day  workers.  Indeed,  the  miners 
proposed  to  change  the  differentials  but  slightly. 
They  asked  for  as  much  of  an  increase  for  the 
practical  miners  as  they  did  for  the  day  workers. 
Their  demand  was  for  an  increase  of  fifteen 
cents  a  ton  to  the  practical  miner ;  of  $1.90  a  day 
for  the  day  worker;  and  of  20  per  cent  on  dead 
work  and  yardage. 

The  operators  voted  this  demand  down.  They 
said  they  could  not  pay  it.  Right  there,  the 
operators  got  a  hearing  of  their  case.  They  said 
that  under  the  President’s  price  they  were  not 
coming  out  even  with  their  costs,  even  at  the 
present  wages  of  the  miners.  They  said  that 
they  could  not  pay  a  penny  more  to  the  miners 
unless  they  were  given  an  increased  selling  price 
liy  the  Government.  They  adjourned  their  ses¬ 
sion  with  the  miners  to  carry  these  facts  before 
Dr.  Garfield.  That  was  done  on  Friday  of  last 
week. 

Right  at  that  point  a  situation  arose  which 
came  near  causing  trouble.  Dr.  Garfield  said 
that  he  would  not  listen  to  statements  of  that 
sort  unless  they  were  supported  by  sworn  evi¬ 
dence.  He  said,  in  a  word,  that  he  would  make 
no  price  adjustments  unless  the  operators  should 
bring  to  liim  a  sworn  statement  of  recent  cost 
plus  a  projection  of  those  figures  to  show  what 
an  increase  in  wages  would  amount  to.  He  must 
liave  the  costs  before  he  could  act. 

The  operators,  confronted  by  a  demand  from 
the  miners  on  one  side  and  by  the  administrator  on 
the  other,  wanted  to  adjourn  the  conference  for 
ten  days  while  they  returned  home  to  get  the 
data.  Thus  it  was  suggested  on  Friday  of  last 
week  that  the  conference  should  adjourn  until 

next  Tuesday.  .  ,  r 

The  miners,  however,  were  afraid  of  aii^  ad¬ 
journment.  They  said  they  had  come  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  get  results.  They  vrere  afraid  to  go 
home  without  them.  They  said  the  men  were 
in  a  mood  to  strike  at  any  minute.  They  feared 


the  men  would  strike  unless  some  settlement  was 
made  at  once.  They  said,  further,  that  if  the 
men  struck  there  was  no  telling  when  they  would 
go  back  to  work  again.  So,  it  was  decided  to 
try  to  hold  another  meeting  last  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  to  see  if  some  settlement  of  the  difficulty 
could  not  be  arrived  at. 

During  Saturday  and  Monday  there  were  dis¬ 
cussions  of  collateral  matters.  Among  ^  other 
things,  the  operators  brought  up  the  question  of 
powder.  They  are  selling  this  at  $1.75  a  keg  and 
are  buying  it  at  $2.05,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  price  is  soon  to  be  advanced  to  $2.40.  They 
wanted  the  miners  to  pay  a  higher  price.  The 
miners  said  they  would  if  the  operators  would 
allow  them  a  price  high  enough  to  cover  their 
increased  cost  of  doing  business.  Other  supplies 
were  considered  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same 
result. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  operators  caucussed 
and  agreed  upon  a  tentative  offer  to  the  miners. 
They  would  give  the  practical  miner  an  increase 
of  five  cents  a  ton;  the  day  worker  an  increase 
of  $1  a  day  and  would  pay  an  increase  of  twenty 
per  cent  for  dead  work  and  yardage.  The  miners 
promptly  voted  this  down. 

Tuesday  afternoon  there  was  further  discu-s- 
sion  and  the  miners  proposed  that  they  split  the 
difference.'  That  is,  the  skilled  miner  will  get  ten 
cents  a  ton,  the  day  worker  will  get  $1.50  a  day 
increase  and  the  'increased  payment  for  dead 
work  and  yardage  would  be  twenty  per  cent. 

The  operators  took  this  under  advisement.  They 
saw  that  if  they  consented,  their  decision  must  be 
contingent  upon  the  action  of  Dr.  Garfield.  If  he 
advances  prices  to  meet  the  increased  cost  in 
wages,  they  could  meet  the  demands  of  the  min¬ 
ers.  It  is  going  to  be  a  nice  little  job  to  persuade 
the  fuel  administrator.  He  will  first  have  to  have 
a  statement  of  the  costs  or  he  will  not  act. 

But,  when  they  get  the  costs  and  an  agreement 
of  wages,  the  difficulty  will  not  be  settled  entirely. 
Some  few  of  the  districts  like  the  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  state  of  Colorado,  and  the  Brazil  block 
field  of  Indiana  got  price  readjustments  this  last 
week.  These  merely  leveled  the  prices  in  those 
districts  up  to  the  prices  previously  established  by 
the  President.  It  merely  reaffirmed  the  old  differ- 
tials.  These  is  still  up  for  settlement  the  whole 
question  of  price  adju.stment  up  to  a  basis  that  will 
allow  the  whole  coal  field  to  go  ahead  and  pro¬ 
duce  coal.  The  operators  are  not  content  to  get 
a  rise  in  price  which  will  merely  meet  the  demands 
of  the  miners.  They  must,  at  the  same  time  ha\e 
a  price  readjustment  which  meets  the  deman^  of 
their  own  stockholders  and  bondholders.  They 
have  to  be  solvent,  in  other  words. 

In  the  meanwhile,  another  very  enlightening 
thing  has  happened.  There  was  a  wage  confer¬ 
ence  on  in  Washington  between  the  miners  and 
operators  of  ea.st  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  l  ie 
Fuel  Administrator — properly,  Rembrandt  I  eale. 
who  is  Dr.  Garfield’s  advisor — worked  out  ''hj]* 
will  be  called  the  Garfield  arbitration  plan.  -Ml 
disputes,  according  to  this  agreement,  are  to  be 
settled  by  arbitration.  One  stipulation  is  that 
the  wages  shall  not  be  readjusted  until  the  1‘uel 
.\dministrator  has  granted  a  rise  in  price  to  cover. 

The  unsolved  question  of  the  hour  is  wlietlier. 
when  the  larger  phase  of  the  disinitc  in  tlie 
central  competitive  field  comes  up.  Dr.  (jarlield 
will  insist  upon  arbitration. 

W’ith  these  various  things  taken  into  account, 
it  is  beginning  to  seem  that  the  coal  coiitro\ers\ 
will  be  settled  by  this  wage  conference. 
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Commission  Decides  the  Reconsignment  Case 

It  Attempts  to  Speed  the  Movement  of  Cars  and  Fixes  Rules  and 
Regulations  Which  Will  Help  During  the  War  and  Afterward 


'I'hc  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  after 
stnigsling  long  and  hard  vvitli  the  rcconsignment 
ease,  has  readied  a  decision.  It  says  that  in  the 
matter  of  coal  there  is  room  for  some  improve¬ 
ment,  hut  tlie  service  has  heen,  in  the  main, 
charged  for  in  the  freight  rates.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  rates  which  were  proposed  for  coal. 
On  the  whole,  it  takes  a  sympathetic  view  of  the 
struggle  to  improve  transportation  system  by 
the  speeding  up  of  the  movement  of  cars. 

It  pys,  for  example,  that  for  reconsignment  in 
transit  the  charge  should  be  enough  only  to  cover 
cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  It  says  that  after 
a  car  has  arrived  at  destination,  it  is  permissible 
to  charge  a  penalty  for  delay.  It  thus  tries  to 
keep  open  the  reconsignment  privilege  in  transit 
.so  that  business  may  be  flexible.  It  tries,  how¬ 
ever,  to  stop  the  practice  of  using  railroad  cars  as 
warehouses.  The  ruling  on  the  subject  heads 
in  those  two  general  directions. 

“Coal  usually  moves  in  solid  trains.  It  is 
usually  billed  to  a  wholesale  dealer  or  mine  sales 
agent  at  an  industrial  center.  Upon  its  arrival 
at  a  terminal  yard  serving  the  destination,  the 
carrier’s  agent  at  that  point  notifies  the  consignees, 
usually  by  telephone,  of  the  arrival  of  their  ship¬ 
ments,  requesting  instructions  for  disposition. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  instructions,  the  cars  are 
ordered  switched  to  points  of  delivery.  A  small 
portion  may  be  reconsigned  to  other  stations. 

Amount  of  Coal  Reconsigned 

“To  show  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  re¬ 
consignment  at  destination,  a  large  number  of 
coal  dealers,  representing  the  different  communi¬ 
ties,  testified  that  practically  all  of  the  coal 
handled  by  them  at  New  Orleans  is  reconsigned; 
at  Minneapolis,  ninety  per  cent ;  at  Chicago,  fifty 
per  cent  to  ninety  per  cent;  at  Louisville,  seventy- 
five  per  cent ;  at  Omaha,  practically  all ;  at  Albany, 
from  thirty  per  cent  to  practically  all.  Of  the 
coal  shipments  of  the  Michigan  Central  to  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  in  October,  1916,  sixty-five  per  cent 
were  reconsigned;  of  the  shipments  of  New  York 
Central  Lines  to  Chicago  in  the  same  month, 
forty-one  per  cent.  These  figures  include  recon¬ 
signments  of  anthracite  coal  as  well  as  of  bi¬ 
tuminous.  A  witness  for  the  Erie  testified  that 
on  the  lines  of  that  company  east  of  Salamanca, 
N.  Y.,  during  three  months  of  1916,  only  one  per 
cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  shipments  were  re¬ 
consigned.  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  recon- 
signrnents  on  connecting  lines  and  within  switch¬ 
ing  limits  were  not  included  in  this  estimate.  The 
testimony  of  the  carrier  witnesses  as  a  whole 
confirms_  that  of  the  shippers  to  the  effect  that 
the  service  of  reconsignment  is  extensively  used 
in  the  coal  traffic. 

“The  present  tariffs  governing  charges  for  the 
reconsignment  of  coal  differ  greatly,  as  shown 
in  the  preceding  section  of  the  report.  The  east¬ 
ern  carriers,  as  a  rule,  but  with  some  exceptions, 
charge  $2  for  reconsignment  at  destination,  but 
nothing  for  a  diversion  en  route.  The  lines  car¬ 
rying  eastern  coal  to  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Min¬ 
neapolis,  for  example,  reverse  this  rule,  making 
no  charge  for  reconsigning  coal  at  destination, 
but  making  a  charge  of  $2  for  a  diversion  in 
transit.  This  difference  in  practice  is  not  ex¬ 
plained.  It  is  possible  that  on  account  of  the 
shorter  hauls  the  reconsignments  between  ter¬ 
minals  in  eastern  territory  serve  the  purpose  to 
some  extent  of  the  reconsignments  within  ter- 
minal.s  at  western  cities.  Western  coal  delivered 
at  Chicago  is  reconsigned  without  charge  either 
in  transit  or  at  destination,  provided  the  order  is 
received  before  the  arrival  of  the  shipment.  If 
received  after  arrival,  the  charge  is  $2. 

“Generally  speaking,  however,  coal  is  now  re¬ 
consigned  within  switching  limits  by  the  west¬ 
ern  roads  without  charge.  The  respondents  pro¬ 
pose  to  make  the  same  general  rules  and  charges 
applicable  to  coal  as  to  other  commodities.  It  is 
seen  that  under  present  practices  subdivision  (b) 
of  rule  8  would  require  a  charge  of  $2  per  car 
upon  a  very  large  proportion  of  coal  shipped  to 
Chicago  and  other  western  cities,  and  that  on 
most  of  the  eastern  lines  the  proposed  rules  would 
require  an  increase  on  reconsigmnent  in  transit, 
and  under  subdivision  (c)  on  reconsigmnent  at 
destination  after  24  hours. 

“NVitnesses  for  the  carriers  assert  that  the 
service  in  reconsigning  coal  shipments  is  sub¬ 


stantially  the  same  as  that  in  reconsigning  other 
traffic  and  that  the  reason  for  the  present  excep¬ 
tional  treatment  of  coal  is  competition  among 
carriers.  During  the  period  from  January  24 
to  April  1,  1917,  charges  similar  to  those  now 
proposed  were  in  effect  on  Illinois  state  traffic 
under  permission  of  the  public  utilities  commis¬ 
sion  of  that  state.  A  witness  for  the  Illinois 
Central  testified  that  during  that  period  the  num¬ 
ber  of  reconsignments  of  state  traffic,  principally 
coal,  was  greatly  reduced.  For  example,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  of  bituminous  coal  received  by  the 
Illinois  Central  at  East  St.  Louis  in  October, 
1916,  was  3,530,  of  which  1,654  were  reconsigned. 
The  number  received  in  Februarjq  1917,  was 
2,220,  of  which  812  were  reconsigned;  of  the  812, 
779  were  reconsigned  in  transit  without  charge, 
30  were  reconsigned  at  $2  each,  and  3  at  $5  each. 
No  figures  are  given  as  to  other  points. 

“In  opening  the  proposed  charges,  the  protest¬ 
ing  coal  shippers  claim  that'  the  present  methods 
of  handling  coal  are  necessitated  by  the  nature 
of  the  traffic  and  by  the  character  of  transporta¬ 
tion  service  afforded  by  the  carriers.  The  ir¬ 
regularity  of  the  movement  is  such  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  shipments 
with  sufficient  certainty  to  enable  the  shippers  to 
place  reconsigning  orders  before  the  arrival  of 
the  shipments,  thereby  availing  themselves  of  the 
free  service  proposed  in  subdivision  (a)  of  rule 
8.  Advice  from  the  carriers  as  to  the  location 
or  progress  of  shipments  is  difficult  to  obtain, 
unreliable,  and  often  so  delayed  as  to  be  value¬ 
less.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  shipments  before  giving  orders  for  dispo¬ 
sition. 

“Keconsignment  is  expensive  to  the  shippers 
and  they  would  prefer  to  use  direct  shipments 
if  the  needs  of  customers  could  thereby  be  met. 
Numerous  exhibits  were  filed  by  protestants 
showing  the  irregularity  of  the  movement  of 
coal  from  mines  to  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Omaha 
during  the  past  year.  One  of  the  Chicago  pro¬ 
testants  testified  that  for  November,  1916,  ship¬ 
ments  of  anthracite  coal  were  in  transit  to 
Chicago  from  10  to  34  days;  for  December  the 
variation  was  from  7  to  87  days;  and  for  Janu¬ 
ary,  1917,  from  6  to  64  days. 

Delays  in  Transit 

“Another  Chicago  shipper  filed  comparative 
statements  showing  that  during  January,  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March,  1917,  the  average  period  in  tran¬ 
sit  of  his  coal  shipments  from  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
to  his  yards  at  Chicago  was  about  11%  days.  For 
the  corresponding  months  of  1915,  the  period  was 
less  than  5  days.  Coal,  it  is  said,  can  not  be 
stored  in  sufficient  quantities  to  insure  a  supply 
at  all  times;  it  is  bulky  and  would  require  more 
space  than  is  available.  Shippers  have  long  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  present  methods  of  obtaining 
their  coal,  and  have  not  provided  facilities  for 
more  than  a  temporary  supply.  • 

“The  protestants  contend  further  that  the  re¬ 
consignment  of  coal,  on  the  whole,  assists  rather 
than  retards  movement  and  release  of  cars.  In 
that  connection  they  refer  to  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  in  various  cases,  particularly  Detroit 
TraMc  Asso.  v.  L.  S.  &■  M.  S.  Ry.  Co.,  21  1.  C.  C., 
257,  in  which  the  Commission  said,  among  other 
things,  that  the  practice  of  reconsignment  results 
in  an  increase  in  the  fluidity  and  regularity  of 
the  movement  of  commodities,  an  important 
elimination  of  economic  waste  in  the  reduction 
of  the  handling  of  goods  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer,  an  increase  in  the  celerity  of 
movement,  and  the  facilitation  of  the  direction 
of  commodities  to  the  point  of  most  active  de¬ 
mand.  In  order  to  avoid  the  proposed  charges, 
it  is  asserted,  shippers  would  endeavor  to  in¬ 
crease  the  proportion  of  direct  shipments,  which 
would  result  in  delays  in  loading  cars  at  the 
mines  and  in  frequent  bunching  en  route.  It 
appears  that  the  wholesaler’s  profit  on  coal  is 
about  $2  per  car. 

“They  also  expressed  the  view  that  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  “spot”  coal  would  result  in 
panic  and  coal  famine.  In  this  connection  they 
point  to  the  fact  that  during  the  effective  period 
of  the  charges  on  Illinois  state  shipments,  previ¬ 
ously  referred  to,  there  was  a  great  increase  in 
the  reconsignments  of  interstate  coal  shipments. 
No  figures  showing  separately  the  cost  of  re¬ 


consigning  coal  were  submitted,  but  protestants 
urge  that,  on  account  of  the  volume,  recoiisign- 
inent  of  coal  should  cost  less  per  car  than  that 
of  other  commodities.  Definite  information  re¬ 
garding  the  detention  of  reconsigned  coal  ship¬ 
ments  is  also  lacking,  but  a  principal  witness  for 
the  carriers  testified  that  the  reconsignment  of 
coal  is  well  systematized  and  when  there  is  a 
demand  for  the  commodity  there  is  little  delay. 

“The  evidence  of  record  supports  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  present  practices  of  reconsigning 
coal  have  been  in  existence  for  very  many  years. 
No  evidence  was  offered  to  show  that  they  have 
ever  been  different.  From  this  it  is  contended 
that  the  reconsigning  service  in  coal  traffic,  like 
other  common  incidents  of  transportation,  is 
covered  by  the  freight  rates.  Protestants  point 
to  the  fact  that  in  various  cases  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  involving  advances  in  rates  on  coal  the 
carriers  have  urged  their  services  of  reconsign¬ 
ment  and  diversion  in  connection  with  that  traf¬ 
fic.  In  the  1915  Western  Rate  Advance  Case, 
36  L  C.  C.,  at  page  605,  the  Commission  said: 

^Bituminous  coal  is  not  stored  at  the  mines, 
hut  is  loaded  as  mined;  and  because  of  this  and 
the  resulting  facts  that  cars  are  sometimes 
ordered  and  not  used  and  sometimes  loaded  and 
not  imrnediately  billed  out,  and  that  diversion  in 
transit  is  necessary  in  order  that  coal  may  be 
delivered  when  and  as  needed,  cars  in  this  traf¬ 
fic  are  kept  in  use  for  a  longer  time,  compared 
with  the  distance  hauled,  than  is  true  of  the 
average  of  other  traffic.  The  cost  incident  to  the 
assembling  and  diversion  of  coal  is  material, 
but  the  exact  measure  thereof  can  not  be  de¬ 
termined  from  this  record.’ 

“The  presumption  that  a  service  connected  with 
transportation  is  compensated  in  the  freight  rates 
increases  with  the  prevalence  and  duration  of 
that  service.  Although  reconsignment  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  service  and  as  such  should  bear  a  charge 
separate  from  the  freight  rate,  evidence  of  record 
does  not  convince  the  reader  that  the  service  of 
reconsigning  coal  has  received  no  consideration 
by  the  carriers  in  fixing  the  freight  rates.  The 
record  indicates  the  propriety  of  some  reduction 
in  the  rates  on  direct  shipments  contemporane¬ 
ously  with  the  establishment  of  adequate  charges 
for  reconsignment.  A  penalty  for  delayed  dispo¬ 
sition  of  coal  is  especially  appropriate,  as  it  is  a 
commodity  which  readily  finds  a  market  and 
the  equipment  used  is  often  in  urgent  demand. 
Twelve  hours  following  actual  notice  of  arrival 
is  believed  to  be  sufficient  time  for  disposition. 

The  Notice  of  Arrival 

“It  seems  clear  that  if  notice  could  be  given 
consignees  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  their 
shipments,  disposition  orders  might  be  filed  with 
the  carrier’s  agent  before  the  arrival,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  any  delay  to  ^uipment  and  enabling  the  con¬ 
signee  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of  recon¬ 
signment  at  minimum  cost.  The  practicability 
of  giving  such  notice,  barring  the  expense,  was 
admitted  by  the  carriers.  It  was  assumed  at  the 
hearing  that  such  notice  would  be  necessary  as 
to  all  shipments,  whether  delayed  or  not.  Upon 
consideration  this  assumption  does  not  seem 
necessary  or  reasonable.  Notices  could  be  con¬ 
fined  to  shipments  unreasonably  delayed,  leaving 
the  consignee  to  assume  that  other  shipments 
were  making  normal  progress.  Experience 
should  enable  carriers  and  shippers  to  determine 
wher'fe  to  draw  the  line  between  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  delays.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
consignee  has  his  own  means  of  getting  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  time  of  shipment  from  point  of  ori¬ 
gin.  The  plan  of  giving  passing  notice  on  coal 
shipments  has  been  tried  in  connection  with  coal 
traffic  billed  to  Detroit  for  reconsignment,  as 
discussed  in  the  recent  decision  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Detroit  Coal  Co.  v.  M.  C.  R.  R.  Co.,  46  1. 
C.  C..  231,  and  in  prior  decisions.  The  results 
were  beneficial,  although  in  that  case  the  notices 
were  given  from  Toledo,  only  about  50  miles 
distant,  and  the  time  between  the  receipt  of 
notice  by  the  consignee  and  the  arrival  of  his 
shipments  was  too  short.  With  the  e.xtension  of 
the  Detroit  terminals  and  the  removal  of  the 
reconsigning  charge,  the  notices  were  discontin¬ 
ued.  The  history  of  that  e.xperiment  should  by 
no  means  condemn  the  plan.” 
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Problems  Before  New  Association  of  Operators 

The  Organization  is  Formed  and  Officered  by  the  Leading  Men  of 
the  East  But  the  Exact  Line  of  Work  Has  Yet  to  be  Mapped  Out 


The  National  Coal  Operators  Association  has 
been  formed  with  headquarters  in  Washington. 
It  has  as  its  principal  officers,  W.  K.  Field,  as 
president,  Jere  Wheelwright  as  vice-president  and 
J.  D.  A.  Morrow  as  secretary. 

Aside  from  the  mere  organization,  very  little 
has  been  accomplished.  Just  at  the  time  when 
the  program  and  policy  of  the  organization  were 
to  be  mapped  out,  the  wage  conference  inter¬ 
vened  to  cause  delay.  The  completion  of  the 
program  will  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  wage 
conference  is  out  of  the  air. 

It  is  not  known  just  what  the  operators  will 
decide  to  do.  Three  things  are  demanding  at¬ 
tention  : 

First,  to  increase  production ; 

Second,  to  discuss  and  try  to  simplify  legisla¬ 
tion  ; 

Third,  to  carry  on  a  campaign  to  inform  the 
public. 

It  has  not  been  decided  yet  what  will  be  the 
main  purpose  of  the  new  association  or  whether 
it  shall  direct  attention  clearly  to  all  of  these 
three  important  lines  of  activity.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  embarrassments  in  every  direction  the  opera¬ 
tors  turn. 

To  illustrate:  If  the  association  decides  to 
concentrate  its  attention  upon  increasing  produc¬ 
tion,  it  will  have  to  admit  that  the  Peabody  Coal 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
is  not  only  dead,  but  has  to  be  buried.  If  the 
association  decides  to  take  up  production  as  its 
main  function,  it  will  amount  to  the  internment 
of  the  Peabody  committee. 

If  they  decide  to  take  up  legislative  work  an¬ 
other  embarrassment  confronts  them.  It  is  true 
that  not  all  the  coal  industry  has  committed 
themselves  to  the  American  Mining  Congress, 
and  it  is  true  that  it  has  not  worked  as  a  whole 
through  the  Congress ;  nevertheless,  the  great 
majority  of  the  coal  producing  territory  has  been 
working  through  the  American  Mining  Congress, 
and  it  is  admitted  that  that  is  the  well  informed 
legislative  agency  in  Washington.  To  take  up 
legislative  work  would  be  to  abandon  the  cam¬ 
paign  which  has  been  carried  on  through  one 
channel  for  a  number  of  years,  and  begin  to  work 
through  men  who  are  more  or  less  novices  and 
who  would  have  to  start  at  the  beginning  to 
acquaint  themselves  on  Washington  procedure. 
There  are  some  who  do  not  want  to  abandon 
the  Mining  Congress ;  there  are  others  who  doubt 
the  advisability  of  entrusting  legislative  work  at 
these  critical  times  to  men  who  are  not  inti¬ 
mately  familiar  with  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  embarrassment  is  not  so  great  when  it 
comes  to  taking  up  the  publicity  campaign,  but 
notwithstanding,  the  problem  is  one  which  is  of 
considerable  delicacy.  First  there  was  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  raise  a  considerable  sum  of  money  and  to 
entrust  the  expenditure  of  this  entirely  to  an 
advertising  agency.  The  agency  thought  that  it 
should  be  allowed  to  work  without  suggestion 
or  hindrance  from  coal  operators,  and  should 
be  allowed  to  spend  the  money  as  it  saw  fit. 
The  operators  were  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
maybe  the  agency  could  distribute  money_  satis¬ 
factorily,  but  they  are  not  willing  to  admit  that 
they  know  enough  about  coal  to  tell  the  coal 
story. 

The  present  disposition  is  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  that  will  first  map  out  a  program  for  coal 
and  then  to  hire  someone  who  does  know  coal 
and  who  can  write  a  little,  to  tell  the  coal  story 
under  the  direction  of  this  committee.  That  seems 
to  be  the  program  that  will  be  worked  out  at  the 
minute. 

With  such  important  matters  up  for  considera¬ 
tion,  interest  naturally  attaches  to  the  officers  of 
the  association  who  are  to  carry  on  this  important 
work.  W.  K.  Field  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years  the  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Com¬ 
pany.  He  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  for  a  num¬ 


ber  of  years  the  northwestern  representative  of 
the  Sunday  Creek  Company.  He  was  taken  from 
there  to  Columbus  as  the  president  of  the  latter 
concern.  From  that  he  was  moved  to  Pittsburgh 
as  president  of  both  the  Pittsburgh  and  the  New 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Company.  In  the  last  five  or 
six  years  he  has  made  himself  clearly  the  leader 
of  the  Pittsburgh  district,  which  is  the  largest 
producing  field  in  the  United  States. 

Jere  Wheelwright,  the  vice  president,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Baltimore.  He  is  the  head  of 
the  second  largest  bituminous  coal  company  in 
America,  having  mines  in  West  Virginia,  Mary¬ 
land,  eastern  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Wheelwright’s  coal  career  has  been  mostly  in 
connection  with  the  Consolidated  Company  or  its 
subsidiaries. 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  the  secretary,  was  connected 
with  the  Census  Bureau  at  Washington  for  five 
years,  was  for  two  years  connected  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  resigning  when  Edward 
N.  Hurley  did  some  months  ago.  Since  then 
he  has  been  commissioner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Operators  Association  and  now  resigns  that  posi¬ 
tion  to  accept  the  secretaryship  of  the  national 
organization. 

One  of  the  nice  questions  confronting  this  asso¬ 
ciation  is  the  completion  of  its  organization. 
This  is  not  the  first  attempt  to  form  a  national 
association  of  coal  operators.  The  others  that 
have  been  tried  have  gone  down  because  they  were 
controlled  by  sectional  interests  instead  of  being 
really  representative  of  the  nation.  While  they 
started  out  to  be  national  associations  they  ended 
up  by  being  purely  local  associations. 

The  same  old  question  is  up  today.  The  same 
old  sectional  questions  are  going  to  come  up 
again  this  year,  plus  two  or  three  more.  For 
example,  the  east,  west,  far  west,  the  north  and 
the  south  will  have  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  In  addition  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
the  large,  the  mediunj  sized  and  the  small  operat¬ 
ing  companies  in  some  kind  of  a  way.  It  can¬ 
not  be  an  association  of  large  operators  and  still 
serve  adequately  the  small  operator.  It  cannot 
be  an  association  of  small  operators  and  serve 
adequately  the  large  operators.  The  same  dis-. 
tinction  applies  to  the  sections  represented. 

On  these  various  accounts,  one  of  the  big  jobs 
before  the  officers  of  this  organization  is  to  make 
a  selection  of  directors,  advisory  committees  and 
working  committees  that  will  take  all  of  these 
matters  into  account.  Unless  the  subject  is  con- 
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sidered  very  broadly,  the  new  movement  may 
start  out  as  a  national  association,  hut  it  will  not 
continue  as  such  very  long. 


Administrators  Appointed 

The  following  appointments  of  state  fuel 
administrators  were  announced  by  Dr.  Garfield 
on  Saturday  last :  S.  P.  Kennedy,  Anniston, 
Alabama;  Thomas  W.  Russell,  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut;  Dr.  L.  G.  Hardman,  Commerce, 
Georgia;  Charles  W.  Webster,  Waucoma,  Iowa; 
Emerson  T.  Carey,  Hutchinson,  Kansas ;  J.  H. 
Hamlen,  Portland,  Maine;  James  J.  Storrow, 
Boston,  Massachusetts;  M.  J.  Swindlehurst, 
Helena,  Montana;  Charles  M.  Floyd,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire;  A.  W.  McAllister,  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina;  Harry  R.  Conn,  Van  Wert,  Ohio; 
P.  A.  Norris,  Ada,  Oklahoma;  George  H. 
Holmes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island ;  W.  W.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  H.  J.  M.  Jones, 
Montpelier,  Vermont;  W.  N.  Fitzgerald,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin ;  E.  H.  Walker,  Carson  City, 
Nevada ;  David  Whitcomb,  Seattle,  Washington. 

The  New  England  States  will  be  under  the 
general  direction  of  'James  J.  Storrow,  New 
England  Fuel  Administrator.  The  representatives 
of  the  fuel  administration  in  the  several  New 
England  States  will  be  known  as  chairmen  of 
the  state  fuel  committees  in  their  respective 
states,  and  together  will  form  the  New  England 
fuel  committee  of  which  Mr.  Storrow  will  be 
the  chairman. 

The  New  England  committee  will  be  formed 
as  follows :  Connecticut,  Thomas  W.  Russell,  of 
Hartford;  Maine,  J.  H.  Hamlin,  of  Portland; 
New  Hampshire,  Charles  M.  Floyd,  of  Man¬ 
chester;  Rhode  Island,  George  R.  Holmes,  of 
Providence;  Vermont,  H.  J.  M.  Jones,  of  Mont¬ 
pelier. 

Mr.  Storrow  will  have  separate  supervision  in 
Massachusetts.  All  of  the  appointees  conferred 
with  Dr.  Garfield  last  Tuesday  as  regards  prices 
and  distribution  of  coal.  The  various  state 
administrators  will  recommend  administrators 
for  each  city  and  town,  who  in  turn  will  recom¬ 
mend  local  prices,  and  will  have  charge  of  the 
distribution  of  coal  through  retail  dealers. 

William  Potter  was  appointed  as  state  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  on 
Wednesday.  The  appointment  is  said  to  be  very 
satisfactory  to  the  Philadelphia  coal  trade. 


N.  &  W.  Shipments  Decrease 

Despite  the  reported  increase  in  the  car  supply, 
coal  shipments  over  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Rail¬ 
way  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1917  are  below 
the  tonnage  hauled  during  that  period  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  Th  monthly  coal  statement  of  Joseph 
W.  Coxe,  comptroller  of  the  road,  shows  that  dur¬ 
ing  August,  last,  2,988,097  tons  of  the  bituminous 
were  shipped  over  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Rail¬ 
way,  while  in  the  same  month  of  1916  the  tonnage 
was  3,048,940,  and  in  1915  it  was  3,005,618  tons.  It 
is  also  a  big  reduction  when  compared  with  the 
3,038,341  tons  carried  by  the  road  in  July  of  this 
year. 

Last  month’s  tonnage  brought  the  total  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  this  year  up  to  22,214,271,  a 
decrease  of  593,336  as  compared  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1916.  It  also  showed  that  the 
18,033,188  tons  of  coal  hauled  from  the  opera¬ 
tions  directly  along  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Rail¬ 
way  during  this  period  of  1917  was  below  the 
total  of  16,764,152  tons  shipped  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  previous  year,  and  that  last  month’s 
tonnage  from  these  operations  was  72,586  tons 
short  of  that  carried  in  July  last. 

The  comptroller’s  statement  for  the  month  of 


August,  last,  follows : 

Field —  N'et  Tons 

Pocahontas  .  1.;>0S.!)6S 

Tug  itiver  .  301. 104 

Thacker  .  200,027 

Kenova  .  OO.Tt.S 

Clinch  Valley  .  l.')2,022 

Other  N.  &  \\’.  territory .  lo.Sl.'j 


Total  N.  &  \V.  fields..... .  2,345,280 

W  illiamson  &  Pond  Creek  Kailway .  137,772 

Tug  River  &  Kentucky  Railway .  49,574 

All  other  railroads .  455,465 


(Irand  total  .  2,988,097 
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Settling  a  Mine  Strike  by  Arbitration 


Tlie  strike  wliicli  has  tied  up  about  half  of  the 
production  of  eastern  Kentucky  and  which  has 
involved  the  Tennessee  field  has  been  settled. 
An  agreement  was  reached  in  Washington  on 
last  Saturday.  It  was  announced  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  Monday.  It  was  ratified  by  a  meeting  of 
the  miners  at  a  meeting  in  Knoxville  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  The  plan  is  now,  therefore,  in  effect. 

The  basis  of  the  settlement  was  that  the  two 
sides  agreed  to  arbitrate  any  differences  which 
might  arise.  It  is  provided  in  the  first  place, 
that  there  shall  be  no  arbitration  board  unless 
there  is  a  dispute  at  a  certain  mine  over  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  wages,  of  working  conditions  or  of  a 
checkweighman.  If  such  a  dispute  arises,  there 
is  to  be  no  strike,  but  the  two  sides  agree  to 
submit  to  arbitration. 

It  will  be  noticed,  from  the  subjoined  copy  of 
the  agreement,  that  the  question  of  recognizing 
the  union  was  not  decided  upon.  But,  there  is 
all  the  form  of  unionism  except  the  closed  shop, 
and  the  agreement  was  signed  for  the  men  by  the 
union  officials. 

.'Kt  the  same  time,  it  is  said  that  the  deciding 
arbitrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Fuel  Admin- 
i.strator.  Incidentally,  the  fuel  board  doesn’t  hate 
the  miners  union,  exactly. 

The  operators  are  protected,  however,  by  the 
assurance  that  no  advance  in  wages  shall  be 
allowed  until  the  Fuel  Administrator  has  ad¬ 
vanced  the  price. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  about  this 
agreement  is  that  it  will  likely  form  a  pattern 
for  the  labor  decisions  to  be  made  later.  The 
agreement,  recommended  I’y  Rembrandt  Peale,  is 
as  follows ; 

September  29,  1917. 

To  the  Representatives  of  the  Operators  and  the 

Mine  Workers  of  Southeastern  Kentucky  and 

Eastern  T ennessee : 

Gentlemen:  As  a  result  of  a  series  of  con¬ 
ferences  held  in  Washington,  beginning  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  looking  to  the  adjustment  of  all  the 
disputes  between  operators  and  miners  of  south¬ 
eastern  Kentucky  and  eastern  Teniiessee  and  the 
immediate  resumption  of  work,  in  accordance 
with  the  joint  request  of  the  representatives  of 
operators  and  miners,  I  recommend  the  following 
agreement  between  all  parties  at  interest. 

Method  of  Settling  Disputes 

In  any  dispute  arising  under  this  agreement, 
the  employe  shall  have  the  right  to  take  the  ques- 


Boston,  Mass.,  October  4th. — (Special.) — The 
New  England  Coal  Barge  &  Towers  Association, 
which  was  formed  a  short  time  ago,  is  making 
rapid  headway  in  its  plans  to  regulate  the  move¬ 
ments  of  barges  and  towboats  to  and  from  load¬ 
ing  ports.  In  fact,  the  association’s  scheme  of 
operation  already  is  being  tried  out  on  a  modi¬ 
fied  basis,  and  in  the  general  opinion  of  those  who 
are  in  charge  of  the  movement  it  is  but  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  short  time  when  the  movements  of  all 
barges  and  tugs  engaged  in  the  coal-carrying 
business  will  be  regulated  from  Boston  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  all  barge  and 
towboat  interests  operating  along  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  coast  will  have  joined  the  association  within 
a  few  days.  So  many  already  haye  joined  that 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  those  who  have  not  to  do 
so.  The  United  States  Shipping  Board  is  so 
pleased  over  the  progress  made  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  that  it  intends  to  commandeer  the  tugs  and 
towboats  of  those  who  do  not  voluntarily  join, 
because  the  Shipping  Board  feels  that  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  New  England  coal  situation  this  win¬ 
ter  rests  largely  with  the  association. 

Estimates  place  the  number  of  tugs  that  will 
be  carrying  coal  exclusively  to  New  England 
within  the  near  future  at  150,  and  barges  at  600. 
Otis  B.  Kent,  attorney  examiner  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  recently  said : 

“I  believe  the  cooperation  of  the  tug  and  barge 
owners  through  the  organization  now  being 
formed  will  result  in  increasing  the  delivery  of 
coal  to  New  England  thirty-five  to  forty  per  cent 
over  what  it  is  now.” 

The  New  England  Barge  and  Towers  Associa¬ 
tion’s  executive  committee  consists  of  James  J. 
Storrow,  chairman  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Committee;  Robert  Grant,  New  England  Fuel  & 
Transportation  Company,  and  Charles  H.  Potter, 
Potter  Transportation  Company.  The  offices  of 


tion  up  with  the  mine  foreman,  and  in  the  event 
of  a.  disagreement  the  matter  shall  be  referred 
to  the  mine  committee  and  the  company  officials. 
If  they  disagree  it  shall  be  referred  for  final 
settlement  to  a  joint  board,  composed  of  two 
representatives  of  the  operators  and  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  miners  and  an  umpire. 

Any  grievance  referred  to  the  joint  board  rnust 
be  disposed  of  within  thirty  days  from  the  time 
the  case  is  submitted  to  the  board.  Pending  the 
adjustment  of  any  grievances  the  miners  and 
mine  laborers  shall  continue  at  work.  The  um¬ 
pire  shall  be  a  disinterested  person  and  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  representatives  of  the  operators 
and  miners  on  the  joint  board.  If  they  fail  to 
agree  upon  a  permanent  umpire  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time  then  said  umpire  shall  be  appointed  by 
Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  Fuel  Administrator.  The 
term  of  the  permanent  umpire  shall  continue 
during  the  life  of  this  contract. 

The  following  questions  in  dispute  shall  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  special  board  of  arbitration  as  herein 
after  provided  for: 

Clause  A.  The  question  of  an  advance  in 
wages,  tonnage  rates,  yardage  and  deadwork ; 
Clause  B.  The  question  of  hours  of  labor  and 
working  conditions;  Clause  C.  The  question  of 
the  maintenance  of  checkweighman. 

The  special  board  of  arbitration  to  determine 
the  foregoing  questions  known  as  A.  B.  and  C. 
shall  be  composed  of  two  representatives  selected 
liy  the  miners  and  two  representatives  selected 
by  the  operators  and  Rembrandt  Peale,  who  will 
act  as  the  fifth  member  and  umpire. 

This  board  shall  begin  its  sittings  within  ten 
days  after  this  contract  is  ratified  and  shall  re¬ 
main  in  continuous  session  until  a  decision  has 
been  reached  on  all  points  referred  to  them. 

The  operators  agree  to  arrange  their  tipples 
so  that  the  coal  may  be  weighed  within  one  year 
or  sooner,  if  possible.  The  mines  are  to  resume 
operation  upon  the  ratification  of  this  agreement. 

The  term  of  this  contract  shall  be  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  except  as  to  wage  rates,  which 
may  be  subject  to  change  by  the  special  arbitra¬ 
tion  board  herein  provided  at  such  time  only  as 
the  Government  may  change  the  price  of  coal 
f.  o.  b.  mines. 

Representing  Fuel  Administration, 

Rembrandt  Peale. 

On  behalf  of  the  Operators:  E.  C.  Mahan, 
L.  C.  Gunter,  E.  S.  Hellburn.  On  behalf  of  the 
Miners,  Frank  J.  Hayes,  Van  Bittner,  William 
Feeney. 


the  association  are  located  on  State  street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  in  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company’s  building, 
Rooms  301  and  302,  and  it  is  planned  to  keep 
them  open  day  and  night.  Capt.  A.  L.  Crowley, 
of  the  Coastwise  Transportation  Company,  is 
supervisor  of  the  association,  and  S.  B.  Willett, 
his  assistant. 

Carriers  who  form  the  association  cannot  be 
assessed,  and  are  not  liable  for  dues  or  penalties. 
Each  of  them  will  retain  the,  control  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  own  equipment.  Each  member  will, 
liowever,  be  e.xpected  each  day  to  telegraph  or 
telephone  the  supervisor  as  to  the  exact  position 
and  status  of  every  barge  and  towboat  in  its 
service.  Also  each  member  will  be  expected  to 
conform  to  such  regulation  of  barge  or  towboat 
movements  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  issued 
by  the  committee  after  the  approval  of  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board. 

In  other  words,  if  a  member  had  a  barge  at 
Portland  to  be  moved  southward  and  did  not  have 
a  tug  for  the  purpose,  he  will  get  in  touch  with 
the  supervisor  at  Boston,  who  will  arrange  for 
a  tug  belonging  to  someone  else.  When  a  par¬ 
ticular  barge  cannot  be  safely  operated  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  tug  immediately  available,  such 
barge  may  be  held  for  a  tug  with  which  it  may 
be  safely  coupled.  But  when  the  only  obstacle 
to  an  immediate-  dispatch  is  a  disagreement  on 
towing  charges,  the  barge  must  be  moved  at  the 
compensation  offered  by  its  owner,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  rate  thereafter  adjusted  by  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  committee,  consisting  of  James  J.  Storrow, 
Charles  H.  Potter  and  W.  W.  Willett. 

'I'he  following  uniform  .schedule  of  lay  days 
for  barges  will  be  observed  by  members  of  the 
association : 

Lay  Days 

Cargo  Capacity —  I.oading  Unloading 

1,500  tons  or  less .  1  2 

More  than  1,500,  but  not  more  than 

2,000  tons  . , .  1  2^4 


More  than  2,000,  but  not  more  than 


2,500  tons  .  VA  2}4 

More  than  2,500  tons .  2  3 


A  demurrage  charge  of  not  less  than  seven 
cents  a  cargo  ton  per  day  will  be  applied  for  the 
detention  of  barges  beyond  periods  specified  in 
the  schedule  as  above.  A  free  use  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal,  while  not  required,  is  recommended. 

A  general  committee  consisting  of  Otis  B. 
Kent,  examiner  of  the  Shipping  Board;  James  J. 
Storrow,  of  Boston ;  William  J.  Conlen,  repre¬ 
senting  various  carriers;  Isaac  Buchanan,  of  the 
Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company;  Capt. 
J.  G.  Crowle}',  of  the  Coastwise  Transportation 
Company;  E.  M.  Fallon,  of  the  Southern  Trans¬ 
portation  Company ;  Robert  Grant,  of  Boston ; 
O.  H.  Ilagerman,  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Transportation  Company;  Capt.  J.  W.  Hammond, 
of  the  Staples  Transportation  Company;  F.  W. 
Munn,  of  Philadelphia;  and  Charles  H.  Potter, 
of  the  Potter  Transportation  Company,  will  hold 
meetings  as  occasion  may  require.  The  emer¬ 
gency  matters  will  be  adjusted  by  the  executive 
committee,  after  the  approval  of  the  general  com¬ 
mittee. 


New  Prices  on  Pea  Coal 

Washington,  D.  C.,  October  1st. —  (Special.)  — 
Reductions  have  been  ordered  in  the  price  at 
which  Pennsylvania  anthracite  pea  coal  may  be 
sold  f.  o.  b.  the  mines.  Hereafter  the  maximum 
f.  o.  b.  mine  prices  in  the  several  fields  will  be 
as  follows: 


White  Ash  . |3.40 

Red  Ash  .  3.50 

Lykens  Valley  .  3.75 


Producers  to  whom  a  differential  of  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  seventy-five  cents  was  permitted  in  the 
President’s  order  of  August  23  may  continue  to 
add  the  same  differential  to  the  above  prices. 

The  following  is  the  official  order,  in  full : 

To  All  Persons,  Finns  and  Corporations  Engaged 
in  the  Mining  and  Production  of  Coal  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  having 
heretofore,  on  or  about  the  23rd  day  of  August. 
1917,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
Congress  approved  August  10,  1917,  entitled  “.\n 
Act  to  provide  further  for  the  national  security 
and  defense  by  encouraging  the  production,  con¬ 
serving  the  supply,  and  controlling  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food  products  and  fuel,”  ordered  and  di¬ 
rected  that  the  ma.ximum  prices  which  should  not 
be  exceeded  in  the  sale  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
Pea  Coal  should  be  as  follows,  to-wit :  White 
.'\sh  Pea  Coal,  $4.00  per  ton ;  Red  Ash  Pea  Coal, 
$4.10  per  ton,  and  Lykens  Valley,  $4.35  per  ton, 
when  sold  by  certain  producers  specified  in  para¬ 
graph  4  of  the  President’s  proclamation  of  Au¬ 
gust  23,  1917,  and  that  when  sold  by  any  other 
producers  the  maximum  price  should  not  exceed 
by  more  than  seventj'-five  cents  the  prices  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

Now,  by  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Fuel  Administrator  hereby 
orders  and  directs  that,  until  further  order  in  the 
premises,  the  above-mentioned  maximum  prices 
for  Pennsylvania  anthracite  pea  coal  be  and  the 
same  hereby  are  modified  and  reduced,  pending 
further  investigation,  to  the  following  maximum 
prices :  White  Ash  Pea  Coal,  $3.40  per  ton : 
Red  Ash  Pea  Coal,  $3.50  per  ton,  and  Lykens 
Valley,  $3.75  per  ton,  which  said  prices  are  to  be 
observed  by  the  producers  specified  in  paragraph 
4  of  the  President’s  proclamation  of  August  23. 
1917. 

And  it  is  further  ordered  that  all  other  pro¬ 
ducers  shall  sell  Pennsylvania  anthracite  Pea  Coal 
at  maximum  prices  not  to  exceed  the  above- 
mentioned  maximum  prices  by  more  than  seventy- 
five  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

These  prices  shall  become  effective  at  seven 
a.  m.,  October  1,  1917. 


The  Bureau  of  IMines,  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  in  a  report  issued  today  prints  as  a  roll  of 
honor  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  miners 
throughout  the  country  who  have  taken  the  bu¬ 
reau’s  course  in  mine  re.scue  work  from  July  1, 
1914,  to  June  30,  1916.  Copies  of  this  report  are 
being  sent  to  every  mine  operator  and  state  mine 
inspector  in  the  country,  in  order  that  in  the 
event  of  a  disaster  in  his  district  or  at  his  mine, 
be  will  be  able  at  once  to  determine  the  nearest 
available  trained  men  for  rescue  work.  Mine 
owners  in  the  past  have  cooperated  in  this  man¬ 
ner  as  much  as  they  could,  but  have  sometimes 
been  badly  handicapped  and  delayed  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  learn  which  miners  have  been  trained  in 
rescue  work.  The  report  gives  the  names  and 
addresses  of  more  than  3.000  men. 
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Jobbers’  Association  in  Action 


About  two  weeks  ago  the  jobbers  of  the  United 
States  formed  a  national  association  and  estab¬ 
lished  headquarters  at  Washington. 

To  put  it  more  accurately,  the  association  is 
trying  to  establish  headquarters  there.  Clarence 
E.  Patrick,  who  is  the  secretary,  has  been  trying 
for  two  weeks  to  find  an  office,  but  without  much 
success.  Washington  nearly  has  everything  today 
except  office  space.  Also  Mr.  Patrick  has  been 
trying  for  two  weeks  to  get  a  stenographer.  It 
seems  that  Washington  is  shorter  of  stenog¬ 
raphers  than  it  is  of  office  space.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  he  has  been  making  his  office  in  his  hotel 
room  and  has  been  trying  to  do  most  of  the  work 
himself.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  ahead  of 
the  new  association. 

Mr.  Patrick  had  rather  an  embarrassing  ex¬ 
perience  this  week.  He  was  going  along  smoothly 
when  reports  were  printed  in  papers  all  over  the 
United  States  that  the  fuel  administrator  had 
increased  the  jobber’s  commission  to  twenty-five 
cents  per  ton.  That  was  not  true  at  all.  Mr. 
Patrick  was  instantly  in  trouble.  If  the  jobbers 
attempted  to  charge  that  twenty-five  cents  a  ton 
commission,  they  were  likely  to  be  fined  and  even 
imprisoned.  At  the  same  time,  an  official  denial 
coming  from  Mr.  Patrick  would  have  carried  in 
the  Associated  Press,  and  for  a  time  the  people 
in  authority  at  Washington  refused  to  issue  a 
formal  denial  showing  that  they  had  not  been 
responsible  for  the  original  report.  It  looked  as 
though  the  jobbing  association  could  get  word  to 
only  its  members  by  telegraph  and  that  other 
jobbers  in  the  meantime  would  get  into  trouble 
by  following  newspaper  reports. 

By  very  hard  work  Mr.  Patrick  finally  got  to 
see  Dr.  Garfield,  and  the  latter  issued  an  official 
denial,  which  straightened  the  jobbers  out. 

The  membership  of  the  national  association  is 
growing  very  rapidly.  New  York  endorsed  the 
movement,  that  proved  to  be  the  biggest  boost  to 
the  organization  it  could  have  had,  since  Cleve¬ 
land,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  instantly  fell  in 
behind  New  York.  By  the  time  the  association 
meeting  in  Chicago  within  the  next  couple  of 
weeks  to  form  an  organization,  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  really  national  in  scope. 


Illinois-Wisconsin 

I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  &  Wis¬ 
consin  Coal  Dealers  Association,  has  issued  a 
call  for  a  meeting  of  the  association  to  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Jefferson,  Peoria,  III,  on  Tuesday, 
October  9  at  10  a.  m.  Another  meeting  to  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Friday,  October  12,  at  10  a.  m.  The  meet¬ 
ings  are  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  order 
of  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  the  National  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator,  under  date  of  October  1,  fixing  the  retail 
prices  on  coal  and  coke.  The  official  notice  fol¬ 
lows  :  . 

THE  ILLINOIS  AND  WISCONSIN  RETAIL  COAL  DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Business  Meetings  of  Business  Men 

Mr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  National  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  announced,  effective  October  1,  1917,  the 
basis  to  govern  the  fixing  of  retail  prices  on 
coal  and  coke. 

This  announcement  is  in  the  form  of  an  order, 
and  failure  to  comply  means  unpleasant  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  offenders.  Meetings  of  retail 
coal  merchants  have  been  arranged  as  follows-: 

Hotel  Jefferson  IGold  Room),  Peoria,  III, 
Tuesday,  October  9,  10  a.  m.  Hotel  Wisconsin 
(Gold  Room),  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Friday,  Octo¬ 
ber  12,  10  a.  m. 

The  purpose  of  these  meetings  is  that  all  may 
have  opportunity  to  discuss  this  new  trade  prob¬ 
lem  from  all  angles  and  to  assist  by  advice  and 
counsel,  to  the  end  that  every  one  may,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  clearly  understand  what  is  required 
of  him.  To  economize  in  time  and  travel,  a 
meeting  in  each  state  has  been  arranged  but 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  will  be  welcome  to  at¬ 
tend  both.  Due  to  necessity  of  acting  on  short 
notice,  this  circular  will  not  be  mailed  to  each 
retailer,  and  that  every  one  may  be  informed, 
you  are  requested  to  confer  with  your  fellow 
dealers  and  urge  each  of  them  to  attend  one  or 
both  of  these  meetings. 

A  situation  that  cannot  he  side-stepped  con¬ 
fronts  the  trade.  There  is  work  a  plenty  on  the 
firing  line,  and  the  duty  of  every  coal  man  is 
plain. 

Do  Your  Bit — and  Then  Do  More 

I.  L.  Runyan,  Secretary. 
Chicago,  October  3,  1917. 

Mr.  Runyan  has  been  extremely  busy  by  tele- 


Clarcnce  F.  Patrick,  the  secretary  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  was  until  about  six  years  ago  running  a 
drug  store  in  Kankakee,  Illinois.  He  did  not 
like  that  business,  but  did  like  the  coal  business 


because  his  father  was  in  it.  So  he  joined  liis 
father,  who  was  general  sales  agent  of  C.  M. 
Moderwell  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  and  went  to  repre¬ 
sent  that  firm  at  Rockford,  Illinois.  He  stayed 
there  five  years  or  until  tbe  first  of  last  June, 
when  he  resigned  that  position  to  become  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  Callaway  Fuel  Company  at  Milwaukee. 
This  is  a  jobbing  retail  concern.  'Mr.  Patrick  has 
retained  his  interest  in  that  firm,  but  temporaril}- 
is  deserting  business  to  serve  the  country  at 
Washington. 


Retailers  to  Meet 

graph,  telephone  and  letters  urging  every  re¬ 
tailer  in  tbe  states  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 
to  attend  these  meetings.  All  those  who  will 
come  will  receive  a  great  deal  of  benefit  from  the 
discussion  and  will  be  enabled  to  more  intelli¬ 
gently  ascertain  a  method  whereby  they  can  avoid 
serious  losses. 


Cosgrove  Gives  Dinner 

The  employes  and  officials  of  the  firm  of  Cos¬ 
grove  &  Co.,  well  known  coal  operating  concern, 
with  main  offices  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  a  banquet  Saturday  evening  in  the  grill 
room  of  the  Fort  Stanwix  Hotel  in  that  city,  by 
John  C.  Cosgrove,  the  head  of  the  corporation. 
The  banquet  was  an  informal  affair  and  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  employes  and  officials  from 
several  states.  Mr.  Cosgrove  acted  as  master  of 
ceremonies  and  informal  talks  were  made  by 
several  officials  of  the  concern. 

Among  those  present  were  Enoch  Carver,  of 
Chicago,  the  western  manager  of  the  firm ;  Paul 
B.  Cosgrove  of  Chicago,  western  superintendent; 
H.  J.  Meehan,  Pittsburgh ;  A.  K.  Cosgrove,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Mrs.  A.  C.  White,  Philadelphia;  Mrs. 
F.  J.  Rhode;  M.  L.  Biddle,  Johnstown;  F.  T. 
Fitzharris,  Johnstown;  B.  R.  Lloyd,  Hastings; 
J.  B.  McAlarney,  Hastings;  John  Auld,  Portage; 
E.  O.  Cramer,  Foustwell ;  G.  D.  Cosgrove,  Cas- 
selman ;  T.  F.  Neel,  Johnstown;  Lafayette  Tuck, 
Homer  City,  and  F.  Finsthwait,  Cherrytree. 


Detroit  Alarmed 

Detroit,  Mich.,  October  4 — {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence). — Aroused  to  action  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  coal  supply  in  Detroit,  obtained 
through  an  investigation  by  the  Board  of  Com¬ 
merce,  that  organization  and  the  city  officials  are 
making  an  effort  to  have  H.  A.  Garfield,  Federal 
Fuel  Administrator,  intervene  to  prevent  an  al¬ 
leged  discrimination  against  Detroit  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  coal  shipments  and  compel  shipment  of 
larger  quantities  of  coal  to  this  market. 

The  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  with  the  aid 
of  boy  scouts,  made  a  survey  of  eighty-four 
blocks,  four  in  each  city  ward.  It  was  learned 


that  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  families  have  put 
in  a  full  winter  supply  of  fuel;  that  fifteen  per 
cent  have  a  small  supply  and  that  the  remaining 
fifty  per  cent  are  unsupplied.  Flats  and  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  were  e.xcluded  from  the  inquiry. 

Accepting  this  proportion,  the  Board  of  Com¬ 
merce  assumes  that  50,000  homes  in  Detroit  are 
without  coal. 

Mayor  Marx  has  appointed  George  Engel,  city 
comptroller  and  J.  C.  McCabe,  city  fuel  agent, 
to  act  in  behalf  of  the  municipal  government  in 
presenting  the  case  to  Mr.  Garfield. 

Henry  McMorran  of  Port  Huron,  who  was 
selected  by  Governor  A.  E.  Sleeper  to  serve  as 
fuel  director  of  the  state,  has  informed  the 
governor  he  has  no  time  to  attend  to  the  duties 
of  that  position.  W.  K.  Prudden  of  Lansing  is 
said  to  be  the  governor’s  probable  choice. 

Retail  dealers  in  Port  Huron  say  they  are  able 
to  get  boats  to  move  coal,  but  can  find  no  coal. 
They  predict  a  serious  shortage  of  supply. 


W.  N.  O’Hara 

One  of  the  leading  coal  men  of  Toronto,  W. 
N.  O’Hara,  of  the  Consumers  Supply  Co.,  whose 
photograph  appears  with  this,  has  been  handling 
in  that  city  so  long  that  everybody  in  Toronto 
as  well  as  Buffalo  knows  him,  if  they  know  anj'- 


thing  about  coal  at  all.  He  spends  a  good  deal  of 
time  at  the  Yonge  street  office,  when  he  is  not 
jogging  the  shippers  over  in  Buffalo.  His  early 
experience  in  the  coal  business  was  with  the 
Elias  Rogers  firm,  with  which  he  was  associated 
for  twenty  years  or  so.  Mr.  O’Hara  is  married 
and  has  a  daughter  about  four  years  old. 


The  naming  of  a  plan  of  profits  for  retail  coal 
dealers,  as  announced  in  the  newspapers  Monday 
morning,  left  the  New  York  retail  trade  in  no 
little  confusion.  No  dealer  was  able  to  tell  im¬ 
mediately  that  he  read  the  newspaper  announce¬ 
ments  just  what  would  be  his  price  for  coal  for 
the  present  month.  The  principal  retail  dealers 
accepted  orders  subject  to  prices  to  be  named 
later  on  when  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  examination  of  their  books  for  1915  and 
figure  out  just  what  they  will  be  permitted  to 
charge.  In  a  statement  to  the  daily  papers, 
Arthur  F.  Rice,  Commissioner  of  the  New  York 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  said  on  Monday : 
“For  the  present  coal  dealers  are  not  selling  coal 
at  all  or  are  selling  it  without  any  price  named, 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
some  time  to  fix  the  coal  prices.  It  seems  to  us 
at  first  sight  that  the  method  announced  for  fix¬ 
ing  the  retail  prices  of  coal  will  keep  prices  at 
about  the  present  level,  but  it  will  take  further 
study  to  discuss  the  question  with  any  certainty. 
One  thing  which  has  puzzled  some  dealers  is 
whether  the  operation  of  the  new  order  is  effec¬ 
tive  at  once,  and  whether  coal  dealers  are  to  take 
the  rules  and  their  interpretations  from  the  news¬ 
papers.  No  official  notice  of  the  order  has  been 
received  hy  this  association,  and  the  matter  is  a 
little  difficult  to  dctcrmuie,  especially  in  view 
o'f  the  fact  that  some  of  the  newspaper  accounts 
vary  in  exirlaining  the  application  of  the  rules. 
In  the  meantime  the  coal  dealers  are  all  going 
back  to  their  books  and  making  a  study  of  their 
business  in  191.5  to  form  a  basis  for  figuring  what 
their  prices  are  to  be  in  the  future.  It  will 
take  some  time  to  complete  this  work.  We  in¬ 
tend  to  communicate  with  Washington  without 
delay,  however,  in  order  to  clear  up  points  which 
ought  to  be  understood  at  once.” 
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Weekly  Coal  Report 

Weekly  report  on  the  production  of  bituminous 
coal  and  the  causes  of  loss  of  working  time, 
compiled  by  the  Geological  Survey,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  September  29,  1917. 

Little  change  occurred  in  the  ratio  of  tonnage 
Iiroduced  to  full-time  capacity  during  the  week 
ended  September  15,  as  compared  with  the  two 
weeks  immediately  preceding.  The  index  for  all 
mines  reporting  since  the  weekly  statistics  were 
first  undertaken  was  72.3,  a  figure  almost  identical 
with  that  for  the  week  of  September  (72.0).  Ihe 
index  for  the  intervening  week  (74.8)  can  be 
accepted  only  with  qualification  because  of  the 
unequal  observance  of  Labor  Day  remarked  in 
the  last  bulletin.  Iowa,  Alabama,  and  the 
southwestern  states  recorded  increases.  Ihe 
Winding  Gulf  region  of  West  Virginia  recovered 
from  the  depression  of  the  week  before.  A  strike 
in  the  central  Illinois  field  depressed  the  index 
for  the  state  from  70.5  to  71.5.  The  continued 
peration  of  the  priority  order  was  noticeable  m 
he  returns  from  Ohio  and  western  I’ennsylvania, 
raising  the  index  in  the  latter  region  to  83.5  per 
cent  of  the  present  full-time  capacity— the  highest 
level  it  has  yet  attained.  The  strike  in  the  south- 
ern  Appalachian  field  remained  unbroken. 

Percentage  of  Present  Full-Time  Output  Produced  in 
Certain  States  by  All  Operators  flaking 
tVeckly  Reports 

Slate — 


o 

the 


July 

28 

Iowa  . 87.3 

Illinois  ....7G.0 
Indiana  . .  .67.8 

Ohio  . 69.1 

Western  Pa. 76. 3 
Winding  Gulf 
region,  W. 

Va . 

S.  W.  Va . .  95.8 
E.  Ky.  and 
Tenn.  ...82.6 

■\la . 91.4 

Kan.  &  Mo. 69. .6 
Okla.  &  Ark. 79.0 


87.5 

72.6 
69.5 

73.7 
78.1 


70.5 
94.9 

68.6 

88.4 

69.4 

63.4 


73.0 


- V 

Aug. 

yeek  ] 
Aug. 

Ended- 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

11 

18 

25 

1 

8 

is 

82.6 

85.3 

86.3 

81.4 

79.4 

89.7 

70.3 

54.8 

69.3 

76.0 

76.5 

71.5 

63.2 

71.8 

69.3 

72.9 

74.9 

70.8 

70.2 

73.2 

68.6 

68.6 

80.6 

75.1 

78.2 

69.4 

75.2 

76.9 

81.9 

83.5 

77.1 

83.0 

88.7 

87.8 

74.7 

86.0 

94.0 

93.9 

94.1 

91.7 

96.0 

96.3 

74.2 

10.8 

4.7 

10.8 

10.8 

10.8 

88.8 

85.9 

86.1 

83.6 

82.2 

85.4 

64.9 

72.2 

76.2 

79.4 

79.2 

83.9 

66.0 

65.5 

70.0 

63.0 

72.1 

72.2 

71.8 

week 

62.5  68.5  72.0  74.8 

(September  16-22) 

72.3 

the 

Total  report¬ 
ing  from 
beginning. 75. 3 

In  the  folio.., ..e,  v — - 

total  production  of  the  country,  as  indicated  liy 
railroad  shipments,  fell  off  nearly  5  per  cent 
One  hundred  fourteen  roads  which  originated 
93.75  per  cent  of  the  total  rail  shipments  in 
1916,  loaded  183,000  cars  in  the  week  of  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  as  compared  with  190,867  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week.  Shipments  fell  off  in  every  district 
presented  in  the  accompanying  table.  The  de¬ 
crease  was  especially  marked  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  and  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  western 
Kentucky. 

Carloads  of  Coal  Originating  on  Principal  Coal-Carrying 
Roads 

, - Week  Ended- 

Aug. 

District —  18 

Alabama,  eastern  Kentucky 

and  eastern  Tennessee.  . .  .  6,755 

Illinois,  Indiana  and  western 

Kentucky  . 20,927 

Pennsylvania  &  Ohio .  44,350 

West  Virginia  &  Virginia 

smokeless  .  13,258 

West  Virginia  &  Virginia 

high  volatile .  18,897 

West  of  the  Mississippi....  1,700 


Aug. 

25 

5,368 

22,423. 

47,058 

14,021 

19,037 

1,762 


Sept. 

1 

5,545 

22,329 

47,622 

13,549 

(a)18,055 

1,923 


Total  . 105,887 

(Including  those  above) 

Cars  loaded  by  114  roads 

including  those  above ....  1 72,520 

Sept. 

8 

Alabama,  eastern  Kentucky 

and  eastern  Tennessee...  5,471 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  western 

Kentucky  . in,!.!!)" 

Pennsylvania  &  Ohio .  42,244 

West  Virginia  S:  Virginia 

smokeless  .  11,856 

West  Virginia  &  Virginia 

high  volatile .  18,678 

West  of  the  Mississippi....  1,664 


109,669  (a)  109,023 


184,289 
-Week  Ended 
Sept. 

15 


188,60.1 

Sept. 

22 


5,792  (a)  5,300 

22,749  (a)21,555 

48,723  46,182 

13,226 


13,879 


18,490 

2,053 


18,112 

2,031 


111,686  (a)  106,406 


190,867  (b)  182,793 


Total  .  99,372 

(Including  those  above) 

Cars  loaded  by  114  roads 

including  those  above ....  1 65.7 1 7 

(a)  Revised  from  last  report. 

(b)  Preliminary  estimate,  subject  to  revision. 

Percentage  of  Full-Time  Output  Produced  and  Lost  for 
Principal  Causes  by  all  Mines  Reporting  Causes 
of  lR>st  Time 
Lost  on  Account  of 
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Car  . 
Short 

Labor 
Short 
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Iowa — 

Sept.  8.  . 

.  .79.4 

20.0 

0.4 

9.3 

0.7 

4.2 

Sept.  15.  . 

. .89.7 

10.3 

3. ,3 

4.8 

1.8 

0,4 

lltinois- 
Sept.  8. 
Sept.  15. 


.  .77.3 
. .71.2 


22.7 

28.8 


6.9 

8.9 


7.5 

15.0 


7.4 

2.1 


0.3 

2.3 


Indiana  - 


Sept.  8 ....  7  1 .9  25. 1 

11.4 

3.5 

9.4 

0.8 

Sepl.  15 _ 70.8  29.2 

Ohio 

16.8 

4.4 

7.8 

0.2 

1.4 

.Sept.  8 _ 80.6  19.4 

Sept.  15 - 75.1  24.9 

Pittsburgh  District — 

O.o 

8.2 

4.2 

10.0 

4,6 

3.0 

0.7 

Sept.  8 _ 83.5  16.5 

.5.8 

8.1 

2.4 

0.2 

Sept.  15.... 85. .5  14.5 

Irwin  Gas  Field — 

0.6 

5.3 

2.3 

0.3 

Sept.  8 - 77.9  22.1 

Sept.  15 - 83.5  16.5 

Freeport  Thick — 

3.9 

18.2 

0.9 

4.9 

10.7 

.Sept.  8 - 79.1  20.9 

9.!» 

8.7 

2.3 

Sept.  15 _ _89.8  10.2 

I'reeport  Thin — 

6.7 

2.1 

1.4 

3.5 

Sept.  8 _ 80.7  19.3 

1.0 

13.1 

1.7 

Sept.  15 _ 86.0  15.0 

Winding  Gulf,  W.  Va. 

2.7 

8.5 

3.8 

•  •  • 

Sept.  8....  74. 7  25.3 

18.5 

3.6 

3,2 

Sept.  15 _ 86.0  14.0 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. — 

11.3 

2.0 

0.1 

Sept.  8....  55:5  44.5 

Southwest  Virginia — 

37.0 

4.2 

2.1 

1.2 

.Sept.  8 _ 96.0  4.0 

Sept.  15 - 96.3  3.7 

0.7 

1.0 

1.7 

0.2 

0.7 

1.4 

1.4 

-  .  .  . 

•  .  .  . 

Alabama — 

Sept.  8 _ 82.2  17.8 

0.3 

13.4 

1.8 

2.3 

Sept.  15 _ 85.4  14.6 

Kansas  &•  Missouri - 

0.5 

7.7 

4.0 

1.8 

Sept.  8 _ 79.2  20.8 

8.2 

9.8 

2.8 

Sept.  15.... 83. 9  16.1 

Oklahoma  &  Arkansas- 
Bituminous 

11.3 

3.2 

1.6 

Sept.  8 _ 72.1  27.9 

Sept.  15 _ 72.2  27.8 

Arkansas — 
“.^nthracitc” 

3.9 

11.1 

8.6 

4.3 

10.1 

8.1 

0.4 

3.2 

Sept.  8 _ 45.9  54.1 

17.7 

30.4 

Sept.  15.... 63. 5  30.5 

Total  reporting 
causes  of  loss.* 

20.6 

15.9 

Aug.  18 _ 67.2  32.8 

10.0 

18.8 

2.4 

0,1- 

0.6 

0.4 

Aug.  25 _ 74.2  25.8 

10.8 

10.0 

3.1 

0.1- 

0.7 

0.8 

Sept.  1 _ 77.1  22.9 

10.3 

6.9 

3.9 

0.2 

0.6 

1.0 

Sept.  8 _ 79.8  20.2 

6.5 

7.8 

.5.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0,2 

Sept.  15 _ 77.9  21.9 

9.8 

8.0 

3.0 

0.1 

0.8 

0.2 

*  Fairmont,  W.  Va., 
cKtded. 

and  Arkans 

as  “anthracite”  not  in- 

Mines  reporting  causes  of  lost  working  time 
produced  77.9  per  cent  of  an  aggregate  full-time 
capacity  of  4,408,000  tons  per  week.  Of  the  21.9 
per  cent  of  the  full  operating  time  lost,  9.8  per 
cent  was  attributed  liy  the  operators  to  car 
shortage,  8.0  to  labor  troubles,  and  3.0  to  me¬ 
chanical  disability  at  the  mines.  The  relative  im- 
liortance  of  the,  several  causes  limiting  produc¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  noted,  approximates  that  for  the 
week  of  September  1.  Lack  of  demand  was 
serious  in  Oklahoma  alone  where  certain  mines 
are  still  declared  unable  to  operate  under  the 
present  .scale  of  prices. 

Coke  Prodiiciion 

Shipments  of  beehive  coke  originated  by  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  principal  coke-carrying  roads 
amounted  to  13,456  cars,  exactly  the  same  figure 
as  reported  for  the  preceding  week. 

Carloads  of  Coke  Originating  on  Certain  Coke  Carrying 
Roads 


Week 

ended  Cars 

June  9 . 14,159 

June  16 . 13,904 

une  23 . 14,985 

une  30 . 15,501 


Week 

ended 

Cars 

July  7* . 

_ 13,151 

July  14 . 

_ 14.615 

July  21.... 

. 14.794 

julv  28 - 

. 14,276 

Ohio  Regulation 

The  long-expected  appointment  of  an  Ohio  coal 
administrator  came  on  September  28,  Harry  L. 
Conn,  an  attorney  of  Van  Wert,  being  named  for 
the  office  at  Washington,  upon  recomrnendation 
of  Governor  Cox.  Fitness  of  the  appointee  lies 
in  his  supposed  administrative  abilities,  rather 
than  in  any  knowledge  of  the  coal  business.  Mr. 
Conn  was  in  Washington  on  Monday  of  this 
week  in  conference  with  Administrator  Garfield, 
armed  with  data  which  had  been  collected  within 
the  past  two  weeks  by  the  State  Defense  Council 
and  the  Coal  Clearing  House.  He  was  dated  to 
return  after  the  middle  of  the  week,  to  establish 
liis  headquarters  at  Columbus  and  appoint  local 
committees  in  various  parts  of  the  state  to  assist 
him.  Authority  over  natural  gas  is  to  be  given 
the  new  administrator.  Being  a  federal  employe  . 
he  will  have  jurisdiction  from  supplies  coming 
from  without  the  state,  both  in  coal  and  gas. 
Much  of  the  natural  gas  consumed  in  Ohio  is 
piped  from  West  Virginia,  and  there  has  been 
more  than  an  insinuation  by  officials  that  the  gas 
interests  are  taking  advantage  of  the  coal  situa¬ 
tion  in  their  claims  of  shortage. 

Reports  in  the  hands  of  Attorney  General 
McGhee  on  October  1,  from  mayors  in  fifty  Ohio 
counties  are  said  to  show  that  only  twenty  per 
cent  of  domestic  consumers  have  coal  in  their 
cellars,  with  practically  no  coal  in  dealers’  yards. 
In  spite  of  this,  McGhee  announces,  there  need 
be  no  apprehension  on  the  part  of  consumers,  as 
.Administrator  Garfield  has  absolute  power  over 
every  ton  of  coal  in  the  state,  whether  on  cars 
or  at  the  mines,  and  he  and  Judge  Lovett,  head 
of  the  Federal  Priority  Shipping  Board,  are  work¬ 
ing  in  harmony  on  car  service  and  preferential 
shipment  plans,  which  will  insure  prompt  relief 
to  any  community  where  famine  develops. 

The  first  instance  of  a  train  of  coal  being  con¬ 
fiscated  by  Ohio  officials  occurred  during  the 
past  week,  when  Governor  Cox  came  to  the  relief 
of  his  home  city,  Dayton,  by  locating  i,000  tons 
of  coal  at  Cambridge,  Ohio,  and  having  it 
shipped  to  the  point  named,  through  emergency 
arrangement  with  the  Pennsylvania  railroad. 
J.  M.  Roan,  head  of  the  Coal  Clearing  House, 
went  on  to  Dayton,  under  the  Governor’s  in¬ 
structions  to  apportion  out  the  fuel  to  needy  con¬ 
sumers.  This  action  was  followed  by  a  new 
interpretation  of  the  priority  rules  by  the  federal 
fuel  administration,  so  that  coal  can  be  obtained 
for  emergency  use  of  Ohio  domestic  consumers. 

telegram  from  the  administrator  stated  spe¬ 
cifically  that  there  is  no  ernbargo  against  ship¬ 
ment  for  domestic  consumption  within  the  state. 

Chief  Inspector  Dugan,  of  the  State  Utilities 
Commission,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 


W'eek 

ended  Cars 

Aug.  4 . 12,965 

Aug.  11. . . . 13,428 

Aug.  18 . 13,110 

Aug.  25 . 12,648 


Week 

ended  Cars 

Sept.  1 . 14,851 

Sept.  8 . 17,280 

Sept.  15 . 13,456 

Sept.  22 . 13,456 


Total 
month  of 

July . 61,287 


Total 
month  of 

Aug . 64,394 


Total 
month  of 

June . 62,734 

*5-day  week. 

Operators  in  the  Connellsville,  Greensburg  and 
Latrohe  districts  reported  for  the  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember  22  a  production  of  70.5  per  cent  of  their 
rated  capacity,  as  compared  with  73.7  per  cent 
for  the  preceding  week.  The  declining  ratio 
of  production  to  capacity  was  accounted  for  by 
a  shortage  of  coke  cars.  Losses  attributed  to 
this  cause  were  10.6  per  cent  of  the  full-time 
capacity  as  against  6.6  per  cent  in  the  week  of 
September  15.  The  production  of  coal  for  ship¬ 
ment  decreased  more  sharply — falling  from  38.3 
to  32.3  per  cent  of  the  capacity  as  indicated  by 
the  railroad  rating.  This  loss  was  caused  by  lack 
of  coal  cars  and  by  an  increasing  shortage  of 
mine  labor. 

PRODUCTION  OF  BEEHIVE  COKE  AND  OF  COAL 
WITH  CAU.SES  OF  LOST  TIME  AS  REPORTED 
BY  CERTAIN  OPERATORS  IN  THE  CONNELLS¬ 
VILLE,  GREENSBURG  AND  LATROBE  DIS¬ 
TRICTS,  PENNSYLVANL\. 

, - C  0  ke- 


while  most  Ohio  industries  have  only  a  hand-to- 
mouth  supplj",  none  has  actually  closed  down. 

A  proposed  plan  of  the  Ohio  coal  administrator 
is  to  confine  household  coal  orders  to  a  maximum 
of  five  tons  until  all  families  have  been  supplied. 
Municipal  authorities  are  warned  against  taking 
the  law  into  their  hands  and  confiscating  coal  on 
track,  hut  are  advised  to  report  conditions  and 
rely  upon  relief  through  channels  which  have 
hcen  provided. 

The  Link-Belt  Company  of  Chicago  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  recently  published  a  series  of  pam¬ 
phlets  in  the  interest  of  the  various  kinds  of 
machinery  manufactured  hy  it.  Book  No.  246 
details  the  electric  hoists ;  Xo.  340  the  machinery 
designed  for  handling  sand  and  gravel ;  No.  343. 
the  rope  tramway  .system;  No.  342  the  casings 
for  the  Link-Belt  silent  drives.  -Any  of  these 
booklets  will  be  gladly  sent  to  interested  parties. 


Week 


-Coal  for  Shipment- 


Week 

Sept. 


Capacity,  leased  on  railroad  rating. 

Production  . 

Losses — 

.Ml  causes  . 

No  coal  cars . 

No  coke  cars . 

Labor  shortage— 

Mine  . 

Yard  . 

.Strike  . 

Plant  disability  . 

All  other  causes . 

Cause  not  specified  . 

Prepared  by  C.  E.  Lesher. 


Week  Sent.  22 

15 

Week  Sept.  22 

15 

Tons 

Per 

Per 

Tons 

Per 

Per 

(coke) 

cent 

cent 

(coal) 

cent 

cent 

.402,045 

100.0 

100.0 

397,850 

100.0 

1.00.0 

.283..570 

70.5 

73.7 

128,650 

.32.3 

38.3 

.118,475 

29.5 

26.3 

269,200 

67.7 

01.7 

42,500 

10.7 

-  42,770 

10.0 

0.6 

6,510 

1.6 

222.400 

.55.0 

53.7 

.  50,500 

14.8 

16.8 

600 

o 

.1 

.  9,695 

2.5 

2.9 

3,700 

.0 

.1 

Total  Co.al  Shipped 
and  Made  Into  Coke 

Week 
Sept. 
15 
Per 
cent 
100.0 
59.8 


22 

Per 


Week  S  fpt 
Tons 
(coal)  cent 
1.000.91.S  100.0 

554,005  55.4 


446,913 
42, .500 
64,155 

232.165 

89.250 

600 

18,243 


44.6 

4.2 

6.4 

23.2 

8.9 

’  .1 
1.8 


40.2 
3.1 
4.0 

21.1 

10.2 
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Facts  Which  Determine 

The  Export  Situation 

One  of  the  most  drastic  orders  affecting  trans- 
Atlantic  shipping  that  was  issued  from  Washing¬ 
ton  during  the  past  week,  was  that  effective  of 
October  2nd,  requiring  that  every  American  ship 
clearing  for  a  European  or  Mediterranean  port 
should  take  along  a  sufficient  quantity  of  approved 
smokeless  coal  to  use  on  the  two  daylight  days 
that  are  occupied  in  going  through  what  is 
termed  the  “submarine  zone.”  Much  confusion 
has  existed  in  the  trade  as  to  what  constitutes 
“approved  smokeless  coal,”  some  shippers  argu¬ 
ing  that  this  term  can  only  be  filled  with  anthra¬ 
cite.  Of  course,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
liave  anthracite  at  the  lower  Atlantic  ports,  and 
it  will  prove  something  of  a  hardship  on  shipping 
interests  that  take  anthracite  at  Philadelphia  or 
New  York,  where  this  coal  is  regularly  shipped 
To  avoid  confusion,  shippers  immediately  called 
on  the  bureau  at  Washington  having  to  do  with 
the  placing  of  this  order,  for  a  ruling  as  to  what 
coals  are  on  the  approved  list.  Ordinarily  the 
trade  would  take  any  coal  that  is  on  what  is 
known  as  the  “admiralty”  list  to  be  smokeless. 
However,  a  considerable  number  of  these  coals 
give  off  considerable  smoke,  and  it  is  believed 
their  use  would  be  effective  in  the  submarine  zone 
if  ships  were  sent  along  at  full  speed  under  forced 

draught.  .  ,  , 

Another  important  ruling  of  the  past  week 
was  that  of  the  Export  Administration  Board  re¬ 
fusing  licenses  for  sailing  vessels  to  go  across 
the  Atlantic.  Quite  a  number  of  schooners  that 
had  cargoes  on  board  and  ready  to  start  out  on 
a  trans-Atlantic  voyage  have  been  held,  and  they 
will  either  have  to  discharge  their  cargoes  or 
find  a  destination  at  a  South  American  or  West 
Indies  port. 

The  coal  trade  look  upon  this  order  as  likely 
to  bring  about  an  increase  in  tonnage  in  the  coast¬ 
wise  trade  and  in  the  coal-carrying  trade  to  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  For  more  than 
a  year  now,  a  great  many  of  the  schooners  that 
were  formerly  engaged  in  the  coastwise  coal¬ 
carrying  trade,  have  been  engaged  exclusively  in 
the  trans-Atlantic  trade,  being  attracted  to  this 
trade  by  the)  enormous  freight  rates  for  this 
traffic. 

Also  during  the  week.  Congress  has  passed^  a 
bill  which  will  permit  neutral  or  allied  foreign 
vessels  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade.  These 
vessels  will  be  permitted  to  trade  from  port  to 
port  until  120  days  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  bill  has  not  yet  passed  the  Senate,  but  it 
is  expected  that  it  will  pass  this  house  without 
any  trouble  and  that  it  will_  be  immediately  signed 
by  the  President.  Following  its  enactment  into 
law,  it  is  anticipated  that  a  great  many  of  the 
neutral  steamships  now  held  at  Atlantic  ports, 
will  immediately  engage  in  the  coastwise  car¬ 
rying  trade,  and  that  a  much  freer  movement 
of  coastwise  coal  will  be  the  result.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  help  the  export  movement  by  releasing 
certain  steamers  that  are  now  engaged  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  coastwise  coal  carrying  trade,  so 
that  these  steamers  can  be  employed  in  carrying 
coal  across  the  Atlantic  or  to  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America.  It  is  recognized  that  a 
great  number  of  the  coastwise  coal  carrying  ves¬ 
sels  will  be  impressed  for  war  needs,  but  it  is 
recognized  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  at  the 
moment  is  to  get  considerable  coal  to  our  Euro¬ 
pean  Allies. 

Inquiry  for  coal  for  export  purposes  continues 
strong,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  practically 
all  negotiations  are  now  conducted  by  the  various 
Governments. 

Coal  men  appreciate  that  a  greatly  increased 
tonnage  of  coal  is  now  being  required  for  use 
at  the  Panama  Canal,  and  that  the  needs  of  some 
of  the  West  Indies  coaling  stations  are  becoming 
most  acute.  In  fact,  it  is  held  that  the  movement 
of  export  coal  is  now  governed  almost  exclusively 
by  the  disposition  of  the  Government  to  furnish 
transportation.  There  is  a  crying  need  for  coal 
from  every  section  in  the  world  where  ship¬ 
ments  can,  within  reason,  be  made. 

Supplies  of  coal  at  the  various  ports  are  very 
light,  and  shippers  are  still  being  handicapped  to 
no  little  extent  in  getting  licenses  promptly.  This 
situation  is  expected  to  improve  very  shortly,  by 
the  appointment  of  licensing  officials  in  certain 
cities  where  there  have  been  no  officials  hereto¬ 
fore,  necessitating  the  taking  up  of  each  specific 
case  with  authorities  at  Washington. 

At  Hampton  Roads  piers,  steamers  are  coming 
constantly  for  bunkers  that  cannot  get  their  full 
requirements  at  New  York,  their  port  of  call  on 
this  side.  Even  here  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
attain  spot  lots  of  free  coal,  and  one  has  to  resort 
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to  a  great  deal  of  work  to  get  together  a  suffi¬ 
cient  tonnage  to  give  a  steamer  adequate  bunker 
supplies. 


English  Profits 


The  coal  controller  of  England  has  announced 
a  schedule  of  profits  to  be  allowed  to  middlemen 
or  jobbers.  The  seller  is  allowed  to  charge  not 
more  than  the  price  for  coal  at  the  mines  plus 
the  actual  freight  and  profit  as  follows'. 

(a)  Coal  purchased  by  railway  companies  in 
Great  Britain  for  consumption  on  locomotives, 
3d.  per  ton. 

(b)  Coal  purchased  by  railway  companies  in 
Great  Britain  for  other  purposes,  Cd.  per  ton. 

(c)  Coal  con.sumed  in  national  factories,  Cd. 
per  ton. 

(d)  Coal  consumed  in  gas  or  electric  supply 
undertakings  in  Great  Britain,  9d.  per  ton. 

(e)  Coal  sold  to  retail  merchants  in  Great 
Britain  for  re-sale  by  them  from  depot  or  wharf 
or  railway'siding  by  retail  to  consumers  or  hawk¬ 
ers  or  small  dealers.  Is.  per  ton. 

(f)  All  other  coal,  including  all  coal  sold  for 
consumption  in  Ireland,  Is.  3d.  per  ton,  except 
that  where  coal  sold  direct  to  a  consumer  not 
having  r,ail  or  wharf  accommodations,  who  makes 
his  own  cartage  arrangements,  is  delivered  in 
railway  wagon  by  the  factor  or  merchant  in 
quantities  less  than  thirty  tons  the  amount  charge¬ 
able  in  addition  to  the  price  at  pit  or  washery 
and  the  transport  charges  as  above  defined  shall 
be  2s.  per  ton  unless  the  consumer  has  ordered 
not  less  than  500  tons  of  coal  in  question  for  de¬ 
livery  over  the  following  twelve  months. 


Foreign  Freight  Rates 


W.  W.  Battle  &  Co’s  produce  exchange.  New 
York,  under  date  of  October  1,  reports  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Very  few  steamers  were  chartered  for  ex¬ 
port  coal  during  the  past  week  and  the^  only 
fixture  reported  was  the  Swedish  steamer  “Som- 
men,”  1,428  tons  net  reg.  Virginia— Havana,  coal, 
at  $5.50,  prompt. 

A  number  of  sailing  vessels  were  chartered  m 
this  market  to  load  coal  at  Virginia  for  Buenos 
Aires,  at  $25  net,  and  one  sailing  vessel  was 
chartered  in  London  for  the  same  voyage  at 
$27.50  net. 

Although  the  last  charter  for  Rio  coals  by  sail 
was  at  .$27.50  net,  we  think  that  sailing  vessels 
can  now  be  secured  for  this  voyage  at  $27  net. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  on  coal  by 
steamer,  as  follows : 


West  Coast  of  Italy,  ?;  Marseilles,  ?;  Snanish  ports, 
about  175s  to  Atlantic;  about  185s  to  Mediterranean 
(Spanish  dues  for  account  of  cargo).  Note:  Charters  for 
Italy,  France  and  Spain  read:  “Lay  days  to  comnience 
on  steamer’s  arrival  at  or  off  port  of  discharge.  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  about  120s;  La  Plata  or  Buenos  Aires,  about 
120s;  Rosario,  130s  to  140s;  Santos,  about  $34  net;  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  about  $29  net;  to  a  good  port  in  Chile,  $16 
to  $17-  Havana,  about  $5.50;  Cardenas  or  Sagua,  about 
$7  00-  Cienfuegos,  $7.50  to  $8.00;  Port  of  Spam,  Trim- 
dad  about  $10;  St.  Lucia,  about  $10;  St.  Thomas,  $9.00 
to  $9.50;  Barbados,  about  $10;  Kingston,  $7.50  to  $7.7u; 
Curacao,  about  $8.50  and  p.  c.;  Santiago,  about  $8  00; 
Guantanamo,  about  $8.00;  Bermuda,  about  $7.00;  Vera 
Cruz.  $9.00  to  $9.50;  Tampico,  $9.00  to  $9.50. 


Recent  Coal  Freight  Charters 


Ship  Valkyren  (Dan.),  Virginia  to  River  Plata,  coal, 
private  terms.  t 

Bark  Viking  (Dan.)  (2,665  tons),  Virginia  to  Rio  Ja¬ 
neiro  or  Santos,  coal,  private  terms.  “Oct.” 

.Str.  Catherin  Cuneo  (Nor.)  (679  tons),  Norfolk  to 
Santiago,  coal,  private  terms.  t 

Ship  Maletta  (Nor.)  (1,529  tons),  Virginia  to  Rio  Ja¬ 
neiro,  coal,  $27.  “Prompt.”  , 

Ship  Vik  (Nor.)  (l,773_tons),  Virginia  to  Brazil,  coal, 
private  terms.  “Prompt.” 

Schrs.  Lejok  (287  tons)  and  Charles  Wittemore  (o82 
tons),  Norfolk  to  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  coal,  $10. 

Bark  Gunda  (Dan.)  (1,608  tons),  Virginia  to  Rio  Ja¬ 
neiro  or  Santos,  coal,  private  terms.  “Prompt.” 

Str.  Silkeborg  (Dan.)  (1,117  tons),  Virginia  to  Cien¬ 
fuegos,  coal,  private  terms.  “Prompt.” 

Str.  Senator  (Nor.),  Virginia  to  Caracoa,  coal,  private 


Chilean  Coal  Imports 


The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  steam 
coal  in  Chile  for  the  six  months  January  to  June; 

Port  of  Di.scliarge 

Australian 

Tons 

American 

Tons 

Total 

Tons 

A  rica  . 

'I'arapaca  . 

Tocopilla  . 

(Jatico  . 

Antofagasta  . 

io,04;t 

2,474 

5,779 

.'J,475 

37,595 

1,800 

20,185 

3,733 

4,8,238 

4,274 

5,779 

29,060 

3,733 

Taltal  . 

Valparaiso  . 

4,600 

3,5.58 

4,600 

3,558 

22,371 

77,471 

99,842 

Death  of  D.  N.  Rothermel 

On  Sunday,  September  23,  D.  N.  Rothermel, 
the  representative  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Coal  Co.,  died  at  his  home  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  1. 

Mr.  Rothermel,  who  was  one  of  the  best  known 
coal  men  in  New  England,  was  born  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  October  13,  1830.  He  served  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  coal  in  the  office  of  his  father, 
Joel  H.  Rothermel  in  Philadelphia.  Later  he 
went  into  the  Lehigh  region  and  afterward  to 
New  England  where  he  represented  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Co.  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  been  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  service  for  over  twenty-seven  years.  He 
belonged  to  the  old  family  of  Rothermel’s  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  father  started  mining  coal  in 
Schuylkill  county  as  early  as  1835  and  helped 
to  build  the  first  coal  breaker  ever  constructed. 

Mr.  Rothermel  is  .  survived  by  his  brothers, 
W.  E.  Rothermel,  well  known  in  the  Chicago 
trade,  and  C.  J.  Rothermel  of  Philadelphia,  and 
one  daughter  in  Providence. 


William  S.  Connor  is  Dead 

William  S.  Connor,  chief  owner  of  the  retail 
coal  business  conducted  under  the  name  of  M.  A. 
Suydam  &  Co.,  died  at  his  home  in  Columbus, 
September  2(),  after  a  year’s  illness  from  a  com¬ 
plication  of  diseases,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight. 
In  years  of  service  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  coal 
men  in  the  city,  having  started  when  fourteen 
years  old  as  an  office  boy  with  M.  A.  Suydam,  a 
pioneer  dealer  and  operator,  when  coal  was 
brought  to  Columbus  from  the  Hocking  Valley 
by  canal  boat.  He  had  been  continuously  with 
the  same  concern  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
the  business  of  later  years  having  been  confined 
to  retailiijg  and  passing  into  Mr.  Connor’s  owner¬ 
ship.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  connected 
with  the  Columbus  city  government,  at  one  time 
as  director  of  public  safety,  and  was  known  as 
an  honest  and  faithful  official.  Mr.  Connor  stood 
high  in  local  coal  circles.  The  funeral  took  place 
from  St.  Patrick’s  Church  Saturday  morning,  the 
29th  inst. 


Herbert  E.  Goodman  Dies 

Herbert  E.  Goodman,  vice-president  of  the 
Goodman  Manufacturing  Company,  widely  known 
among  the  operators  of  coal  mines,  died  October 
3.  He  was  a  native  Chicagoan,  having  been  born 
July  14,  1864,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
main  postoffice  building  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Good¬ 
man  was  a  son  of  Edward  Goodman  and  Mary 
E.  Goodman,  nee  Brande.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
a  field  of  developing  electric  coal  mining  ma¬ 
chinery  ancL  formed  the  company  bearing  his 
name.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow,  four  chil¬ 
dren,  William,  Edward,  Howard  and  Grace,  and 
a  sister,  Mrs.  Elmer  A.  Sperry  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Goodman  resided  at  No.  5753  Woodlawn 
avenue,  Chicago.  He  was  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church,  a 
member  of  the  Hamilton,  University,  Quadrangle 
and  South  Shore  Country  clubs,  and  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  on  Saturday  afternoon 
at  two  o’clock  from  the  Hyde  Park  Baptist 
Church. 


-A  Dutch  merchant  arriving  at  an  American 
|)ort  last  week  gave  an  insight  into  the  coal  and 
food  conditions  in  Holland  and  Germany.  The 
Germans,  he  said,  had  stored  enormous  quan¬ 
tities  of  coal  taken  from  the  French  mines  in 
captured  territory,  and  at  the  time  of  his  em¬ 
barkation  from  Amsterdam,  there  was  scarcely 
a  pound  of  coal  in  the  Netherlands.  Holland, 
he  said,  requires  more  than  150,000  tons  of  coal 
to  carry  her  barely  through  the  winter,  and  the 
only  chance  of  getting  the  fuel  is  by  giving  tier- 
many  whatever  the  latter  wants  of  food  supplies. 
Germany  informed  the  Netherlands  Government 
a  month  ago  that  if  Holland  was  to  get  any  coal 
she  would  have  to  send  quickly  and  plentifully 
fruits,  milk  and  vegetables.  Soon  after  an  agree-- 
ment  had  been  made  on  the  mutual  exchange  ot 
necessities,  the  American  embargo  jeopardized 
tlie  maintenance  of  Dutch  cattle,  and  immediately 
the  Hollanders  began  to  slaughter  their  surplus 
herds.  On  learning  of  this.  Germany  at  once  put 
in  a  bid  for  beef,  making  the  exchange  of  that 
food  product  a  factor  in  her  agreement  to  let 
Holland  have  coal. 


tiij:  black  jjiamoiMj. 
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Quite  a  Difference 

Juigland,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  has 
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The  Truth  Comes  Home 

The  retailers  haven’t  said  a  great  deal 
openly,  but  they  have  kept  up  a  lot  of  think¬ 
ing.  They  have  believed — and  some  have 
said — that  the  operators  were  trying  to 
gouge  everybody.  Some  have  declared  that 
the  ill  feeling  between  the  operators  and  the 
government  was  unwarranted  and  arose 
solely  from  the  fact  that  the  operators 
wanted  to  make  an  ’  extortionate  profit  in 
war  times. 

We  know  of  one  dealer  who  has  carried 
certain  of  our  articles  to  the  daily  papers 
to  say: 

“Here  is  how  the  operators  stand.  They 
want  a  big  profit  and  one  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled.  If  the  price  of  coal  is 
liigh,  the  fault  is  theirs  and  not  ours.” 

There  is  no  denying  that  this  spirit  has 
prevailed  to  a  very  large  extent.  Today, 
however,  the  situation  has  changed.  The 
dealer  is  getting  a  dose  of  Dr.  Garfield’s 
medicine.  He  knew  that  he  had  no  profit 
in  1915.  He  knows  that  his  cost  has  risen 
tremendously  in  the  meanwhile.  He  knows 
that  the  1915  gross  margin — the  difference 
between  buying  cost  and  selling  price — plus 
thirty  per  cent,  will  not  allow  him  to  come 
out  with  a  whole  skin.  He  knows  that  his 
margin  was  fixed  without  asking  him  any 
questions  or  without  consultation  with  any 
retailers  or  any  retail  association  men.  He 


knows  that  many  retailers  are  going  to  be 
driven  out  of  business  by  this  ruling.  He 
knows  it  is  going  to  take  a  long  and  hard 
fight  to  rectify  a  serious  mistake. 

In  the  light  of  his  own  experience,  the 
retailer  is  coming,  for  the  first  time,  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  attitude  of  the  operator.  He 
realizes,  for  the  first  time,  that  maybe  the 
operator’s  cost  has  gone  uj).  He  realizes, 
too,  that  the  operator  was  making  no  money 
in  1915.  He  realizes  that  the  operator  has 
a  just  complaint.  At  least,  the  two  of  them 
are  forced  to  go  to  Washington  to  make 
the  identical  fight  to  see  that  the  rulings  are 
made  reasonable. 

By  the  light  of  this  common  experience, 
the  coal  trade  has,  for  the  first  time,  been 
consolidated.  Since  the  jobbers  had 
previously  passed  through  the  same  exper¬ 
ience,  they  came  to  join  with  the  operators 
.several  weeks  ago.  Now,  the  retailers  have 
joined  the  host.  The  trade  is  in  position 
to  make  a  united  ajipeal  to  the  administra¬ 
tor.  It  may  be  that  this  appeal  will  have 
some  effect,  again  it  may  not. 


An  Impossible  Game 

There  is  already  a  national  association  of 
operators  at  Washington.  The  jobbers  have 
formed  a  temporary  organization  and  have 
a  good  man  temporarily  on  the  job.  Next 
month,  they  will  have  a  permanent  organi¬ 
zation  and  representation.  In  the  light  of 
recent  experience,  the  retailers  will,  prob¬ 
ably,  be  forced  to  form  a  national  associa¬ 
tion  to  get  a  representation  at  Washington. 

Seeing  that  coal  is  about  to  be  so  cop¬ 
iously  represented,  we  would  like  to  give  the 
men  in  charge  a  little  fatherly  advice. 

Shakespeare  causes  Woolsey  to  counsel 
Cromwell  to  put  no  trust  in  princes.  We 
advise  coal  men  to  take  a  lesson  from  that 
advice,  even  though  it  is  a  little  old  and 
although  it  may  seem  to  be  obsolete.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  we  ask  them  to  think  about  it 
seriously  before  they  decide  to  do  anything. 

To  illustrate,  a  while  ago,  the  coal  men 
were  telling  us  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  was  the  real  power  in  Washington 
and  that  we  ought  to  court  its  friendship. 
Today,  the  Commission  is  out  of  class.  It 
is  the  bookkeeper,  merely,  for  the  people 
who  are  supposed  to  be  doing  things,  and 
it  is  bitter  because  it  has  had  to  don  the 
black  apron,  the  black  sleeves  and  the  eye 
shade  when  it  hoped  and  expected  to  be 
sitting  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  direct¬ 
ing  policies. 

Now,  the  wise  acres  are  telling  us  that 
we  ought  to  court  the  favor  of  the  Fuel 
Administrator.  He  seems  to  be  the  real 
thing  in  Washington.  He  is  today.  But 
how  long  can  he  hold?  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

All  the  while,  behind  not  only  the  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Fuel  Administrator, 
but  behind  the  men  who  appoint  them,  is 
tlie  great  public  wbich  is  boss.  The  people 
have  to  be  served  with  coal.  The  people 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  results.  The  peo¬ 
ple  will  tell  the  Fuel  Administrator  what 
to  do.  The  people  will  even  tell  the  men 
who  appoint  fuel  administrators  what  they 
want  done. 

Our  advice  is  to  forget  the  princes  who 
are  temporarily  in  power,  and  rely  upon  the 
people  who  are,  after  all,  the  masters.  The 
present  power  over  coal  is  temporary.  It 
will  vanish.  The  people  alone  remain. 
They  will  not  disappear.  If  you  can  con¬ 
vince  the  people  that  you  are  right,  the  rest 
of  it  will  be  easy.  Our  advice  is  to  stick  to 
the  people. 


placed  one  man  in  complete  control  of  the 
coal  business.  Fngland  is  getting  therebv 
excellent  results.  Casual  observers  say  that 
.•\merica  should  also  get  excellent  results. 
But  .America  is  not  duplicating  the  English 
record  and  this  has  led  to  the  inevitable 
suggestion  that  there  must  be  a  vital  differ¬ 
ence. 

The  casual  observer  rushes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  England  gave  Lord  Rhondda 
supreme  and  plenary  powers  over  coal, 
while  Congress  gave  jxiwer  to  Dr.  Garfield 
grudgingly.  They  say  that  America  must 
copy  England  in  this  respect  or  the  coal 
muddle  is  going  to  increase. 

We  admit  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
results  but  we  disagree  as  to  the  cause.  Dr. 
Garfield  has  as  much  power  as  he  has  abil¬ 
ity  and  experience  to  use.  The  trouble  lies 
not  -in  the  lack  of  power,  but  in  the  vast 
difference  between  Rhondda  and  Garfield. 
Rhondda  grew  to  prominence  in  England 
because  he  knew  the  coal  business  and  had 
made  a  success  of  it.  Garfield  came  to  his 
post  totally  ignorant  of  coal ;  therefore,  he 
owes  his  rise  to  some  other  real  or  imagined 
powers  which  he  possesses.  Rhondda  got 
results  because  he  knew  how.  Garfield  is 
not  getting  results  because  he  doesn’t  know 
how  and  hasn’t  time  to  learn. 

Going  behind  the  men,  we  find  this.  Eng¬ 
land  did  not  try  to  starve  the  coal  industry 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  of  it  a  robust 
worker  for  the  empire.  Instead.  England 
treated  the  coal  owners  handsomely  and  re¬ 
lied  upon  their  normal  business  instincts  to 
get  out  the  tonnage  which  the  empire  needs. 
America  gives  its  coal  operators  a  price 
which  does  not,  on  the  average,  cover  cost 
of  production.  It  has  made  a  mistake  in 
this  respect  and  is  not  willing  to  admit  it 
because  of  the  possible  political  effect.  That 
is,  America  is  afraid  to  admit  that  it  has 
made  a  mistake  in  coal  lest  the  nation  get 
the  opinion  that  it  is  making  as  serious  mis¬ 
takes  in  other  directions. 

Again,  England  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
its  most  conspicuous  coal  man  and  place 
him  in  a  position  of  power.  America,  on 
the  contrary,  is  afraid  even  to  accord  a  coal 
operator  a  courteous  hearing,  lest  it  be 
charged  with  consorting  with  “malefactors 
of  great  wealth.”  England  saw  a  real  need 
to  do  a  real  thing  and  went  to  real  men  to 
get  the  result.  America  is  still  living  in  the 
shadow  of  the  old  muckraking  days  and 
fears  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  practical 
business  man  lest  some  muckraker  arise 
from  his  somnolent  obscurity  and  revive  the 
charge  of  a  combination  between  business 
men  and  politicians  to  get  a  result. 

The  situation  in  Washington  is  so  bad 
that  the  miners  and  operators  feared  even 
to  agree  upon  such  a  necessary  thing  as  a 
statement  of  facts  about  the  coal  business 
lest  they  be  accused  of  a  conspiracy. 

Another  difference  between  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  America  comes  here.  England 
gave  the  operators  a  profit  of  about  $1  a  ton 
above  tbe  average  of  the  preceding  three 
years.  This  it  later  increased  to  $1.50  and 
has  since  taken  care  of  the  rising  cost 
of  production.  The  United  States  ignored 
the  risen  cost  of  production  and  added 
a  few  cenl^  per  ton  to  the  average  selling 
price  as  it  stood  before  the  war.  And, 
even  then,  it  did  not  get  the  selling  prices 
from  the  operators.  Instead,  it  based  its 
action  upon  statistical  averages  published 
by  tbe  government  which  were  never  actual 
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To  Dr.  Harry  Augustus  Garfield,  U.  S.  Fuel 

Administrator 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  inform  you  that  you  have  made,  in 
our  opinion,  another  mistake.  You  used  1915  as  a  basis  for  your 
retail  prices,  when  the  influence  of  the  war  did  not  express  itself 
on  the  coal  trade  until  a  year  later.  You  tried,  thus,  to^  leturn 
conditions  to  normal  by  an  arbitrary  decree,  when  nothing  can 
be  normal  so  long  as  the  war  lasts.  You  tried  to  fix  prices,  when 
you  and  all  the  other  boards  could  not  return  costs  to  normal. 
You  exercised  your  power  over  the  gross  margin,  when  you  and 
all  the  other  boards  in  Washington — even  if  you  worked  to¬ 
gether,  which  you  are  not  doing — could  not  exercise  any  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

The  net  result  is  that  you  are  tying  a  valuable  horse  to  his 
manger  when  the  barn  is  burning.  You  want  to  use  the  horse, 

but  you  are  destroying  him.  ,  ,  ,  , 

Our  recommendation  to  you  is  that  you  should  take  tnese 
coal  men  a  little  more  into  your  confidence.  They  are  men  like 
you  are  a  man.  They  have  the  same  emotions  that  you  have. 
\nd  if  you  will  pardon  the  suggestion,  they  love  this  country  as 
•  much  as  you  do.  Like  you,  they  see  the  need  to  protect  the 
coiintrv  that  they  mav  therebv  protect  their  business,  ihese 
men  are  neither  fools  nor  knaves.  They  want  to  give  you  advice. 
They  want  to  help  their  patrons.  They  want  to  keep  the  respect 
of  their  neighbors.  They  are  not  going  to  counsel  you  against 
all  of  these  things.  If  you  will  take  them  a  little  more  closely 
into  your  confidence  and  if  you  will  thus  break  down  the  reserve 
which  suggests  to  them  that  you  are  suspicious  of  them,  you  will 

find  a  program  which  really  serves. 

In  a  word,  Doctor,  we  believe  you  could,  to  advantage,  pioht 
bv  allowing  the  retailers,  the  jobbers  and  the  operators  to  appoint 
committees  to  work  with  you  over  some  of  the  problems  arising 
from  fuel  administration. 
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but  were  always  estimated,  based  on  partial 

returns  only.  ,  u 

If  America  wants  to  get  English  results 
in  coal,  it  will  do  so  only  by  adopting  some¬ 
thing  approaching  the  English  method.  It 
can’t  increase  coal  production  and  at  the 
same  time  ignore  and  openly  rebuke  the 
coal  producers. 


Setting  an  Example 

We  were  in  Washington  for  most  of  the 
last  week.  Among  other  interesting  ex¬ 
periences,  we  put  our  legs  under  a 'table  one 
night  while  a  group  of  members  of  the 
House  and  a  couple  of  senators  sat  on  the 
other  side.  One  of  these  men  ventured  to 

suggest :  •  .  .  u 

“When  are  you  coal  men  going  to  catch 

step  with  the  procession?  When  are  you 
going  to  realize  that  we  are  in  a  war?  When 
are  you  going  to  do  your  bit?  When  are 
vou  going  to  become  patriots  like  the  rest  of 
the  country?” 

Our  answer  was : 

“When  Washington  sets  the  example. 
The  instant  the  politicians  in  Washington 
do  the  right  thing,  the  rest  of  the  country 
will  fall  in  line  with  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority.  By  that  we  mean ;  There  are  men 
in  Washington  who  fill  jobs  that  they  know 
they  are  not  fitted  to  fill.  They  admit  it. 
There  are  other  men  in  Washington 
scores  of  them — who  are  using  this  terrible 
experience  of  the  nation  as  a  means  to  boost 
themselves  into  power.  The  instant  the 
men  who  occupy  either  of  these  positions 
surrender  and  say  that  they  are  going  to 
give  way  to  someone  who  can  do  things, 
or  who  is  animated  by  an  unselfish  pur¬ 
pose,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
overwhelm  Washington  with  a  genuine  de¬ 
sire  to  do  the  right  thing  and  to  get  the  big 
results.” 

At  that  point,  the  most  astounding  thing 
happened.  The  congressmen  looked  at  the 
senators.  The  senators  looked  at  the  con¬ 
gressmen.  Both  admitted  that  what  we 
had  said  was  true.  But,  the  congressmen 
looked  suspiciously  at  the  senators  and  the 
latter  returned  the  compliment._  In  both 
cases,  moral  unbrellas  were  hoisted  to  al¬ 
low  the  blame  to  run  down  some  other  fel¬ 
low’s  neck. 

And  that  is  the  spirit  in  Washington  to¬ 
day.  Everyone  knows  that  something  is 
terribly  wrong.  Everyone  knows  that  self¬ 
ishness  of  the  most  disgusting  sort  is  in  the 
saddle.  Everyone  is,  secretly,  acting 
selfishly  although  he  despises  that  _  as  a 
Washington  trait.  But  they  all  admit  that 
the  thing  is  so  general  it  is  impossible  to 
localize  it  in  any  one  individual  or  office. 
Everyone  tries  to  cry  it  down  but  no  one 
knows  where  to  begin  to  assail  the  system 
in  order  to  wipe  it  out.  It  is  something 
that  is  in  the  air,  rather  than  being  localized. 
There  is  no  trust  in  selfishness  which  has 
a  street  address  and  a  telephone  number. 
It  is  like  the  humidity  and  the  chill  in  the 
October  air.  It  is  everywhere  and  blows 
in  whenever  a  window  is  open.  And  so, 
every  man  complains  about  it  but  every 
man,,  too,  points  his  thumb  accusingly  at  the 
next  fellow  or  the  next  office. 

The  malady  is  epidemic.  The  cure  will 
have  to  be  heroic.  Still,  the  cure  will  have 
to  come  if  the  nation  gets  anywhere.  Some 
striking  examples  might  set  the  pattern  and 
start  the  reform.  For  instance,  if  the 
cabinet  would  only  resign  en  masse. 


Getting  Bunker  Coal 

If  the  sales  department  of  a  concern  sells 
something  which  the  operating  department 
canot  produce,  it  is  said  that  the  two  de¬ 
partments  do  not  “function”  properly. 
That  is  a  useful  expression  today.  It  de¬ 
scribes  what  is  going  on  in  Washington. 

For  example,  it  is  important  that  vessels 
which  are  passing  through  the  submarine 
zone  shall  be  as  nearly  inconspicuous  _  as 
possible.  Since  a  cloud  of  smoke,  rising 
from  their  funnels,  would  attract  attention 
a  long  way  off,  and  since  this  would  allow 
the  submarines  to  lay  in  wait  for  thern  and 
get  results,  it  is  desired  that  they  shall  use 
coal  which  will  not  make  smoke.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment,  very  properly,  ruled  that  Ameri¬ 
can  ships  going  to  Europe  should  have  a 
two  days  supply  of  smokeless  coal  on  board 
and  should  use  this  alone  when  passing 
through  the  submarine  zone. 

The  ruling  was  fine. 

But,  when  a  ship  arrives  at  New  York 
today  to  discharge  a  cargo  and  to  take  on 
another,  she  cannot  get  any  smokeless  coal. 
For  one  thing,  there  is  no  free  coal  in  New 
York.  For  another  thing,  the  smokeless 
coal  from  Pennsylvania,  is  lost  in  the  pool¬ 
ing  arrangements,  and  that  which  comes 
from  West  Virginia  canot  be  moved  to  New 
York  because  of  prohibitive  charges  against 
it. 


Again,  the  Government  has  not  arranged 
it  so  that  any  of  Pennsylvania’s  smokeless 
shall  be  held  out  of  the  pools  or  that  any  of 
this  coal  can  be  moved  from  West  Virginia 
to  New  York. 

The  net  result  is  that  since  the  ships 
must  carry  this  coal  and  since  it  is 
not  available  at  their  loading  point,  the 
vessels  have  to  take  an  extra  run  to 
get  it.  It  is  the  old  story  of  Mohamet 
and  the  mountain.  In  this  case,  the 
experience  is  costly.  Ships  are  precious 
things  these  days.  Everything  is  done  to 
load  them  to  capacity.  Every  possible  thing 
is  done  to  increase  their  utility  by  loading 
them  rapidly  and  by  unloading  them  even 
more  rapidly.  With  the  energies  of  ships 
thus  husbanded  with  extreme  care,  it  is  lit¬ 
tle  short  of  a  crime  to  compel  a  loaded  ship 
to  take  one  or  two  days  to  run  from  New 
York  down  to  Hampton  Roads  to  take  on 
bunker  coal,  and  to  lie  in  the  Roads  until, 
first,  she  can  get  a  berth  and  until,  second, 
the  coal  can  be  found  to  fill  her  bunkers. 

The  ruling  of  the  government  is  all  right. 
But  the  diflferent  departments  do  not  func¬ 
tion.  What  is  lacking  is  that  a  supply  of  • 
the  required  coal  should  be  on  hand  when 
the  ships  discharge  their  old  cargo  and  take 
on  a  new  one.  If  smokeless  coal  must  be 
put  in  the  bunkers  of  all  ships,  some  smoke¬ 
less  coal  should  be  available  at  every  port 
along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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News  Local  to  Chicago 


Robert  Pogue,  of  Paw  Paw,  Illinois,  was  in 
town  Thursday  of  this  week. 

A.  T.  McMaster,  Peoria,  II.  A.  Hilhner,  Free¬ 
port,  J.  I).  Hoefer  of  Dixon  were  Chicago  visitors 
on  Wednesday. 

The  Babcock  Coal  Company  has  opened  of¬ 
fices  at  suite  1310  Conway  building  and  will 
carry  on  a  general  jobbing  business. 

A.  F.  Stevens,  of  Sandwich,  Ill.,  and  C.  M. 
Thurman,  of  the  Thurman  Coal  Company, 
Knoxville,  Ill.,  were  Chicago  visitors  on  Fri¬ 
day  of  last  week. 

Leo  Romanski  is  back  from  a  swing  around 
the  eastern  circle,  where  he  was  diligently  em¬ 
ployed  for  two  weeks  doing  missionary  work 
for  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association. 

If  the  lead  used  by  the  retailers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  this  past  week  trying  to  arrive  at  a  legal 
selling  price  was  molded  into  bullets  and  shot 
at  the  Kaiser’s  legions,  in  France  the  German 
army  would  be  wiped  out  entirely. 

Chicago  was  crowded  with  outside  retail 
dealers  this  week  who  are  in  the  city  for  the 
express  purpose  of  getting  a  few  cars  of  coal. 
'I'he  dealer  with  poor  credit  or  a  “crabby”  dis¬ 
position  is  not  meeting  with  much  success. 

J.  B.  Sanborn,  publisher  of  the  Coal  Dealers’ 
Blue  Book,  and  Colonel  of  the  First  Illinois 
Infantry,  passed  through  Chicago  this  week 
with  his  regiment  on  his  way  to  Camp  Logan, 
Houston,  Texas,  where  he  will  probably  spend 
most  of  the  winter. 

John  E.  Jones,  formerly  state  mine  inspector 
of  the  eleventh  Illinois  district,  has  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  Mine  Safety  Appliance 
Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  whereby  he  will 
have  charge  of  the  sales  for  this  company  in 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Michigan  and  west¬ 
ern  Kentucky. 

Under  the  new  government  system  of  fig¬ 
uring  the  margin  of  profit  for  the  dealer,  what 
is  to  become  of  the  retailer  who  keeps  his 
books  on  his  cuffs?  In  the  future  he  must 
not  wash  his  cuffs.  As  to  the  1915  figures, 
this  class  of  dealer  who  has  patronized  the 
laundry  since  1915  is  up  against  it. 

Burt  Merryweather  has  returned  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  he  filed  a  brief  with  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  which  shows  conclusively  why  the  jobber 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  distribution  of 
coal.  Burt  says  the  jobbers’  committee  was 
shown  every  consideration  and  hope  eventu¬ 
ally  to  get  the  Doctor  to  consent  to  fair  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  jobbers’  services. 

C.  C.  Morgan,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  vice- 
president  of  C.  W.  Hull  &  Co.,  was  visiting 
among  the  trade  last  week.  Mr.  Morgan  re¬ 
ports  that  through  investigation  the  Nebraska 
state  board  of  defense  finds  that  the  dealers 
of  Nebraska  have  about  twelve  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  the  fuel  requirements  for  the  sea¬ 
son  stored  at  the  present  time. 

Jim  Rockwell,  of  the  Sunderland  Brothers 
Company,  Omaha,  passed  through  Chicago  on 
Thursday  on  his  way  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
Jim,  like  many  of  our  western  visitors,  was 
trying  to  get  coal.  Jim  being  genial,  made  a 
little  progress,  which  is  saying  a  lot.  He 
stated  that  many  towns  in  Iowa  and  Missouri 
will  be  in  bad  shape  for  coal  in  less  than  sixty 
days. 

Billy  Howe  has  moved  back  into  town  from 
Howeville,  located  on  Lake  Catharine,  near 
Antioch,  Illinois.  This  is  Billy’s  summer  home 
and  eventually  will  probably  be  the  perma¬ 
nent  Howe  domicile,  should  the  Government 
take  over  the  mines.  This  would  permit  Billy 
to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  job  of  being  a 
gentleman  farmer,  which  is  the  pet  hobby  of 
the  producer  of  Tecumseh  coal. 

The  Chicago  retailer’s  time  has  been  fully 
occupied  this  week  doing  three  things.  First, 
figuring  out  his  cost  of  doing  business  in  1915; 
second,  the  amount  of  taxes  he  will  have  to 
pay  under  the  new  revenue  law,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  his  time  has  been  taken  up  trying  to 
secure  tickets  for  the  world’s  championship 
baseball  games.  Incidentally  he  has  had  very 
little  time  to  deliver  coal. 

Tom  Calkins  gives  a  portion  of  his  spare 
time  in  the  summer  to  the  ticket  office  in 
Comiskey  Park.  Every  coal  man  in  Chicago 
knows  Tom  and  his  baseball  connection.  Re¬ 
sult:  When  tickets  could  not  be  secured  in 
the  ordinary  channel  all  the  coal  men  thought 
Tom  would  take  care  of  them.  This  is  the 


reason  why  Dearborn  street  has  missed  one 
coal  jobber  this  week. 

All  of  the  mines  in  Franklin  County  were 
short  of  tonnage  and  men  all  of  this  week,  due 
to  the  four-day  county  fair  held  at  Benton. 
Some  of  the  mines  did  not  have  enough  top 
men  to  man  the  picking  tables,  making  it  im¬ 
possible  to  produce  anything  but  mine  run 
coal.  One  mine  on  Thursday  reported  200 
men  showing  up  for  work,  when  ordinarily 
over  500  would  be  ready  to  go  below. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Alerchants’ 
Association  Tuesday  evening,  the  courtesies  of 
the  floor  were  extended  to  Senator  Jones,  who 
spoke  in  l)ehalf  of  the  new  liberty  loan.  The 
senator  discoursed  of  the  country  and  its  wonder¬ 
ful  growth  in  resources,  starting  with  the  fa¬ 
mous  landing  at  Plymouth  Rock,  the  period  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  Lincoln’s  time,  with  a  minute 
or  two  devoted  to  Wendell  Phillips,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  present.  The  speaker  was  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  poured  out  the  fullness  of  his  heart  on 
the  subject. 

At  a  meeting  of  directors  of  the  Burlington 
railway,  held  this  week,  the  resignation  of 
H.  E.  Byram,  vice-president,  was  accepted, 
and  E.  P.  Bracken,  general  manager,  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  operating  depart¬ 
ment.  C.  G.  Burnham,  of  the  traffic  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Burlington,  was  elected  to  a  newly 
created  office  of  vice-president  executive  to 
assist  the  president  in  jurisdiction  over  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  service.  Conrad  E.  Spens, 
assistant  freight  traffic  manager,  was  elected 
vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic.  L.  B.  Allen, 
assistant  general  manager,  was  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager  to  succeed  E.  P.  Bracken,  pro¬ 
moted. 

The  mines  in  the  southern  Illinois  field  are 
getting  out  about  sixty  per  cent  of  their  ca¬ 
pacity.  Labor  troubles,  scarcity  of  men  and 
failure  of  equipment  are  given  as  the  principal 
causes  for  this  state  of  affairs.  The  small  ton¬ 
nage  produced  is  the  reason  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  supply  of  cars.  Shipments  to  the 
country  are  smaller  than  ever,  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  taking  a  large  tonnage  to  supply  the 
forts,  cantonments,  Indian  schools  and  various 
federal  requirements.  The  orders  received 
from  Washington  state  that  Government  coal 
must  be  shipped  immediately  and  naturally  the 
retailer  has  to  wait.  _  Various  state  institutions 
are  also  making  their  requisitions,  which  cuts 
down  the  tonnage  available  for  shipment  to 
the  country.  Most  operators  are  sold  up  to 
January  1st  and  many  of  them  are  refusing  to 
book  additional  orders. 

One  of  the  suburban  coal  merchants  in  dis-  • 
cussing  the  recent  order  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  states  that  in  establishing  a  comparison 
based  on  the  costs  for  the  year  1915,  he  finds  that 
labor  will  cost  him  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent 
more  and  that  it  would  not  be  as  efficient  and 
because  of  its  scarcity.  That  is,  a  laborer  who 
would  work  for  $2.00  in  1915  now  demands  from 
$3.00  to  $3.50  per  day.  Another  item  was  the 
feed.  In  1915  it  was  possible  to  se^tire  plenty 
nf_  oats  at  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents.  Now  the 
prices  are  from  fifty-five  to  seventy  cents. 
Harness  has  gone  up  about  three  hundred  per 
cent.  Taking  the  item  of  cartage,  he  stated  that 
in  1915  he  could  get  all  of  this  service  performed 
for  about  fifty  to  sixty  cents.  The  minimum 
cl'arge  at  this  time  is  $1.00.  He  also  stated  that 
the  month  of  July  was  not  a  fair  month  on  which 
to  base  the  new  computations  for  the  reason  that 
in  the  summer  months  bituminous  coal  is  usually 
sold  at  a  reduction  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
cents  per  ton.  This  is  made  possible  because 
the  dealer  can  deliver  it  at  his  own  convenience 
and  direct  from  the  cars,  eliminating  much  of 
the  cost  of  handling.  After  the  first  of  October, 
however,  the  deliveries  are  effected  from  the 
storage  bins,  which  means  a  larger  cost  of 
handling  and  for  that  reason  at  that  point  the 
coal  prices  automatically  rise.  He  thinks  that 
in  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  thirty  per 
cent  addition  to  the  gross  margin  of  July,  1915, 
will  not  commence  to  cover  the  cost  of  doing 
Inisiness  at  this  day. 

1  he  Chicago  Coal  Alerchants  Association  met 
at  Room  309,  The  Masonic  Temple,  on  Tuesday 
last  to  discuss  the  Fuel  Administrator’s  order  of 
October  1st.  The  meeting  was  well  attended  and 
was  under  the  leadership  of  W.  D.  Elmstrom,  the 
president  of  the  association.  The  following  gen¬ 
tlemen  made  short  talks,  mainly  on  the  subject 
of  how  best  to  fit  the  Chicago  situation  with  the 
orders  of  the  Fuel  Administrator;  George  Getz, 
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Eureka  Coal  &  Dock  Company;  C.  W.  Jackson, 
F.  G.  Hartwell  &  Co. ;  Homer  D.  Jones,  Western 
Fuel  Company;  George  Koehler,  T.  N.  Koehler 
&  Co.;  W.  P.  Worth,  Franklin  Coal  Companv; 
Jos.  Drzymalski,  Fred  E.  Downey,  Fred  E. 
Downey  Coal  Company;  Pat.  Callaghan,  Callag¬ 
han  Coal  &  Material  Company;  Hugh  Petersen, 
J.  W.  Petersen  Coal  Company;  Peter  Beck,  Beck 
Coal  &  Lumber  Company,  Harvey,  Ill.;  C.  C. 
Collins,  Barr  &  Collins,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  meeting  was  the 
following  telegram  sent  on  Wednesday: 

“  ‘It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  retail  coal  mer¬ 
chants  of  Chicago  to  co-operate  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  regarding  retail  fuel  prices,  but  after 
two  days  of  careful  consideration  and  investiga¬ 
tion  we  find  the  situation  so  confusing  that  it  is 
impossible  to  immediately  comply  with  your  rul¬ 
ing,  as  interpreted  from  the  press  reports,  and 
we  therefore  request  that  the  change  of  prices 
be  suspended  until  the  state  administrator  and 
local  coal  committee  is  appointed  and  can  adjust 
the  gross  margin  for  the  retailer  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

“  ‘Owing  to  the  demoralized  condition  of  the 
coal  trade  in  Chicago  during  1915,  the  proposed 
thirty  per  cent  advance  in  gross  margin  will  not 
cover  the  present  cost  of  handling  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  if  adhered  to  will  put  many  dealers  out 
of  business  whose  facilities  are  needed  to  properly 
take  care  of  the  trade  during  the  coming  winter. 

“We  believe  a  maximum  and  definite  per  ton 
gross  margin  should  be  fixed,  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion  and  make  it  possible  for  business  to 
continue  in  an  uninterrupted  manner  in  the  city 
of  Chicago. 

“‘If  a  state  administrator  is  not  to  be  appointed 
soon,  we  would  respectfully  ask  that  you  send  a 
representative  from  your  office  to  instruct  us 
how  to  proceed  so  that  deliveries,  at  this  critical 
time,  may  not  be  interrupted. 

“ ‘Chic.\go  Coal  Merch.ants’  Association*.’" 


Denver  Trade 

Denver,  October  4. —  (Special  Correspondence.) 
— On  account  of  extremeh*  mild  weather  during 
the  past  week  there  has  been  a  slump  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  all  grades  of  both  coal  and  slack. 
There  has  been,  however,  no  decrease  in  tonnage 
throughout  the  state  as  compared  with  the  prev¬ 
ious  week.  The  lessened  demand  has  afforded 
dealers  a  good  opportunity  to  come  nearer 
abreast  of  filling  accumulated  orders. 

Lignite  operators  are  having  the  advantage 
over  producers  of  bituminous  coal  in  that  they 
are  marketing  promptly  their  entire  tonnage  and 
the  demand  for  lignite  is  in  excess  of  that  for 
the  harder  grade.  Both  northern  and  southern 
district  sugar  factories  are  now  running  with 
prospects  for  a  long  season. 

All  lignite  slack  was  well  taken  during  the 
past  week  and  prices  were  firm  on  all  grades. 

Colorado  operators  and  retailers  are  all  pleased 
with  the  announcement  Monday  morning  of  the 
coal  prices  fixed  by  Dr.  Garfield.  David  W. 
Brown,  president  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel 
Company,  and  Jesse  F.  Welborn,  president  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company,  refused  to 
be  quoted  definitely  as  to  probable  increases.  Mr. 
Brown  said : 

“Lhider  the  tentative  prices  fixed  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proclamation  of  August  21,  bituminous 
lump  at  the  mine  was  fixed  at  $2.70.  iNIr.  Gar¬ 
field’s  prices,  fixed  after  an  investigation  cover¬ 
ing  several  weeks,  is  $4  for  lump  and  nut,  $3  for 
mine  run  and  $1.50  for  slack.  These  are  prices 
for  coal  from  Huerfano,  Houtt,  Gunnison,  Gar¬ 
field,  Pitkin  and  Fremont  counties. 

“Prices  for  lignite  from  El  Paso,  Boulder  and 
M  eld  counties  will  be  $3.50  for  lump  and  nut, 
$2.45  for  mine  run  and  $1  for  slack.  This  means 
little  if  any  change  in  the  price  for  lump,  nut 
and  mine  run.  The  price  on  the  Las  Animas 
steam  and  coking  coal  will  be  $3.25  for  lump  and 
nut,  $2.75  for  mine  run  and  $2  for  slack.” 

President  Welborn  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Company,  issued  the  following  statement 
upon  request : 

“The  maximum  price  of  $4  on  prepared  sizes  of 
best  Colorado  bituminous  fixed  by  Dr.  Garfield 
are  fair  to  both  producer  and  consumer,  and 
will  be  no  more  profitable  to  the  mine  operators 
than  were  the  lower  prices  which  prevailed  prior 
to  the  heavy  increases  in  cost  of  production  that 
have  taken  place  during  the  past  year.  \Vhat 
increases  may  be  made  to  the  consumer  in  the 
prices  of  bituminous  will  be  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  mine  prices  permitted  under  the  order 
of  the  fuel  administrator.” 

The  new  prices  on  the  leading  Colorado  grades 
will  probably  be  made  during  the  next  few  days. 
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General  Review 

Distribution  of  the  Winter  Supply  of  Fuel 

Retarded  While  Dealers  Prepare  for  Neio 

Basis 

A  Baltimore  coal  shipper  most  aptly  sums 
up  the  situation  for  the  past  week.  He  says 
these  are  big  days  in  the  coal  trade — big  with 
import  of — no  man  seems  to  know  just  what. 
Look  in  what  direction  you  will,  you  will  see 
evidences  of  the  chaotic  conditions  created 
by  the  order  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  regu¬ 
lating  retail  prices  on  October  1st.  This  or¬ 
der  came  as  a  decided  shock  to  the  retail 
merchants,  who  in  the  majority  of  cases  were 
ill-prepared  to  place  themselves  upon  the  new 
basis.  The  order  became  effective  upon  its 
promulgation  last  Monday  and  the  week  has 
seen  more  actual  accounting  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing  than  was  ever  before  apparent.  The  aver¬ 
age  retailer  in  figuring  his  profits  bunched  the 
sales  irrespective  of  grade  and  size.  To  an¬ 
alyze  the  profits  it  is  necessary  that  the  book¬ 
keeping  for  the  year  1915  be  torn  apart  and 
revised.  The  unusual  occupation  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  doing  business  has,  of  course, 
retarded  the  movement  of  coal  to  the  bins  of 
the  consumer. 

Evidences  of  the  fuel  shortage  are  every¬ 
where  becoming  apparent,  although  it  would 
seem  that  coal  of  all  kinds  is  in  continual  move¬ 
ment.  The  consumer  who  has  banked  on  spot 
and  emergency  shipments  is  decidedly  not  in 
the  running,  as  most  of  the  production  is 
now  being  applied  in  the  fulfillment  of  con¬ 
tracts.  Even  contract  shipments  are  hard  to 
accomplish,  owing  to  the  ever-growing  short¬ 
age  of  labor.  This  shortage  coupled  with 
strikes  in  several  districts  has  brought  the 
supnly  of  coal  in  some  of  the  distributing  cen¬ 
ters  to  a  very  dangerous  point. 

At  Cincinnati  it  is  reported  that  the  biggest 
retail  concern  there  had  closed  three  of  its 
yards  and  that  in  one  yard  there  were  but  200 
tons  of  coal  where  normally,  at  this  time,  there 
were  10,000  tons.  Cincinnati  is  located  at  a 
point  where  it  has  access  to  numerous  fields 
of  supplies  and  is  one  of  the  points  in  the 
country  Ifiat  should  never  be  in  danger  of  a 
shortage.  Public  institutions  in  that  city  and 
in  the  state  of  Ohio  are  short  of  the  fuel 
needful  to  run  them  for  the  present.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  assure  supplies  for  the 
coming  winter  season. 

In  the  northwest  the  question  of  supply  for 
that  territory  remains  unsolved,  and  the 
chances  for  q-etting  upon  the  docks  the  supply 
which  usually  furnishes  the  northwest  with 
fuel  are  rather  slim. 

At  the  head  of  the  lakes  the  supplies  of 
coal  have  been  received  in  more  satisfactory 
quantities  and  the  dealers  in  that  region  are 
taking  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  situation. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  embargo  against  Canadian 
shipments  will,  in  a  measure,  help  the  supply 
for  the  northwest. 

The  coke  trade  around  Pittsburgh  has  been 
put  into  confusion  over  the  new  $6.00  price 
and  considerable  uneasiness  is  felt.  The  one 
price  covers  all  grades  of  coal  and  no  differ¬ 
ential  is  made  between  foundry  and  furnace, 
whereas  normally  there  is  a  difference  of  from 
fifty  cents  to  $1.00. 

One  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  tendency 
among  associations  of  the  various  industries  to 
appeal  to  the  Fuel  Administrator  for  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  priority  rule.  These  appeals  are 
made  necessary  by  the  exceeding  shortage  of 
the  supplies  of  fuel  necessary  to  keep  the  man¬ 
ufactories  going  at  the  present  expected  high 
peak.  In  some  cases  he  has  granted  these  ap¬ 
peals  and  a  temporary  supply  has  thus  been 
made  available. 

Owing  to  rulings  of  the  Government  re¬ 
quiring  that  trans-Atlantic  vessels  supply  them¬ 
selves  with  smokeless  coal  sufficient  to  run  the 
vessels  during  two  daylight  days,  a  quantity 
of  anthracite  has  been  sold  for  bunker  pur¬ 
poses.  This,  of  course,  reduces  the  available 
supply  needed  for  the  ordinary  lines  of  con¬ 
sumption. 


The  city  of  Two  Harbors,  Minnesota,  will 
operate  its  municipal  coal  dock  again  during  the 
coming  winter.  City  officials  claim  that  suffi¬ 
cient  supplies  of  hard  and  soft  coal  have  been 
obtained  to  carry  through  the  season.  Quota¬ 
tions  of  hard  coal  have  been  announced  as  fol¬ 
lows :  Nut,^  $9.75  a  ton;  pea,  .$9.65;  stove,  $9.50; 
and  screenings,  $7.50. 
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Chicago  Market 

Chicago  Demand  Reaches  Mid-Winter  Pro¬ 
portions  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Season. 
Market  Swamped  tvith  Orders 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  mild  weather, 
the  demand  for  coal  this  week  has  reached 
mid-winter  proportions.  The  domestic  user 
has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  coal  consuming 
weather  is  due  and  his  fuel  supply  is  a  matter 
for  immediate  concern.  Having  waited  pa¬ 
tiently  for  several  months  on  the  advice  of 
the  Government  for  lower  prices,  he  finds 
that  the  price  is  a  matter  of  secondary  con¬ 
sideration  when  coal  is  wanted  badly  and 
none  available.  Retailers  are  swamped  vvith 
business  with  shipments  arriving  slowly.  All 
mining  districts  report  stinted  production  due 
to  labor  shortage,  transportation  and  inability 
to  produce  coal  at  Government  quotations. 
The  wage  agreement  pending  at  Washington 
is  retarding  tonnage  considerably.  The  men 
are  less  inclined  to  work  than  ever,  feeling 
evidently  that  it  is  necessary  to  show  con¬ 
clusively  they  are  dissatisfied  by  remaining 
away  from  work  at  every  opportunity.  The 
various  county  fairs  have  also  proved  a  Strong 
attraction  to  the  men  and  a  short  output  for 
the  week  is  reported  by  nearly  every  producing 
company.  Cars  seem  plentiful  on  the  better 
roads,  but  this  is  due  to  the  small  tonnage  be¬ 
ing  shipped. 

The  Federal  Government  has  placed  orders 
for  a  large  tonnage  with  the  demand  that  this 
be  shipped  immediately  regardless  of  other 
orders  or  contract  obligations.  The  operator, 
regardless  of  his  personal  wishes,  must  give 
this  business  precedence,  delaying  his  steam 
and  domestic  business.  This  failure  to  ship 
with  reasonable  promptness  has  caused  many 
dealers  to  pay  personal  visits  to  the  shipping 
companies  where  a  direct  appeal  can  be  made 
for  coal. 

Shipments  of  smokeless  are  getting  less 
every  day,  as  it  takes  all  this  tonnage  to  sup¬ 
ply  eastern  contract  requirements  taken  at 
much  higher  figures  than  the  Government  quo¬ 
tations. 

The  resumption  of  work  in  the  Kentucky 
fields  will  afford  little  relief  to  the  territory 
contiguous  to  the  Chicago  market,  as  the  coal 
is  needed  badly  in  the  markets  nearer  the 
mines. 

Anthracite  is  arriving  in  negligible  quantities 
and  dealers  are  giving  up  all  hope  of  secur¬ 
ing  his  coal  in  sufficient  quantities  to  take 
care  of  their  trade.  Many  are  advising  the 
substitution  of  the  best  soft  coal,  feeling  it  is 
dangerous  to  permit  their  customers  to  hold 
off  any  longer. 

Prices  are  as  follows  : 


F.  O.  B. 

F.  0.  B. 

Southern  Illinois  Field — 

Mines. 

Chicago. 

Prepared  sizes  . 

$3.30 

Mine  run . 

3.05 

Screenings  . 

2.80 

Central  Illinois  Field — 

Prepared  sizes . 

3.06 

Mine  run  . 

2.81 

Screenings  . 

2.56 

Clinton,  Ind.,  Field — 

Prepared  sizes . 

3.17 

Mine  run  . 

2.92 

Screenings  . 

2.67 

Sullivan  and  Linton  Field — 

Prepared  sizes . 

3.27 

Mine  run  . 

3.02 

Screenings  . 

2.77 

Hocking — 

Prepared  sizes . 

4.40 

Kanawha — 

Prepared  sizes . 

4.30 

Smokeless — 

Mine  run . 

4.35 

Prepared  sizes . 

4.60 

Eastern  Kentucky — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

4.70 

Detroit  Trade 

Detroit.  Mich.,  October  4 — {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence) — While  the  inquiry  from  steam  plants 
is  being  maintained  in  large  measure,  the  supply 
of  coal  obtainable  to  provide  for  their  needs 
shows  no  increase.  The  present  situation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  jobbers  and  wholesalers,  is  merely  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  more  serious  condition,  which  they 
predict  will  develop  as  soon  as  the  railroad  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  become  clogged  with  the  heavy 
fall  movement  of  freight. 

Jobbers  say  that  some  of  the  smaller  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  have  been  obliged  to  close  be¬ 
cause  they  were  unable  to  get  a  supply  of  coal 
through  the  usual  jobbing  channels.  While  the 


argument  has  been  advanced  that  conservation 
of  coal  by  closing  factories,  the  operation  of 
which  is  not  essential  to  carrying  on  the  war,  is 
desirable,  there  appears  to  be  another  side  to  the 
situation  outlined  in  the  assertion  that  owners  of 
industries,  which  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  share  in  the  distribution  of  war  orders,  still 
have  a  right  to  attempt  to  make  a  living  in  the 
lines  of  business  that  supported  them  and  their 
employes  before  the  present  crisis. 

■  Shipments  of  coal  now  coming  to  Detroit  are 
almost  without  exception,  consigned  to  apply  on 
contracts  closed  before  the  Government-made 
mine  prices  were  put  in  effect.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  stock  was  contracted  for  by 
jobbers  under  the  prices  named  in  the  Peabody 
agreement.  This  coal,  it  is  explained,  cannot  be 
supplied  to  the  consumers  at  the  cost  of  coal 
purchased  at  the  mines  at  the  Government  prices. 
Those  who  have  been  holding  back,  with  the 
expectation  that  they  would  have  money  by  stock¬ 
ing  up  at  the  lower  prices,  find  they  are  not  get¬ 
ting  along  very  well.  They  have  the  opportunity 
to  economize  on  the  cost  of  coal,  but  they  don’t 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  the  coal.  Some  have  been 
so  accustomed  to  associating  low  costs  with 
plentiful  supply,  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
realize  that  the  price  and  supply  factors  are  no 
longer  co-related. 

Blustery  weather  with  low  temperatures  is 
stimulating  a  broader  and  more  active  inquiry 
from  household  consumers  of  domestic  stock. 
Few  retail  dealers  are  in  position  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  or  add  to  their  stocks,  though  those  having 
coal  are  endeavoring  to  make  it  cover  as  wide 
an  area  as  possible  by  limiting  distribution  among 
customers  to  one  or  two  tons. 

A  similar  situation  is  found  in  the  anthracite 
trade.  Shipments  are  small  and  jobbers  say  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  them  to  get  more  than 
a  small  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  coal  or¬ 
dered.  The  retailers,  almost  without  exception, 
are  reported  to  be  restricting  delivery  to  custom¬ 
ers  whom  they  have  served  in  previous  years. 
Some  of  the  retailers,  because  of  inability  to  get 
anthracite,  are  distributing  it  only  among  custom¬ 
ers  whose  orders  were  booked  prior  to  Aug¬ 
ust  1. 

The  movement  of  coal  up  the  lakes  continues 
in  large  volume  and  shipments  in  September,  de¬ 
spite  the  handicap  of  inadequate  car  supply,  ag¬ 
gregated  4,267,000  tons. 


Birmingham  Trade 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  October  4. —  {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — -The  announcement  of  the  re¬ 
adjustment  schedule  of  prices  for  Alabama  coal  at 
the  mines  is  expected  to  stimulate  market  con¬ 
ditions,  removing  as  it  does  that  element  of  un¬ 
certainty  which  has  served  to  discourage  proauc- 
tion  and  prevent  the  accumulation  of  any  surplus 
since  the  first"  government  figures  were  named. 
The  new  figures  named  by  Mr.  Garfield,  are  not, 
in  some  instances,  as  liberal  as  operators  desired 
and  felt  they  were  entitled  to,  yet  it  is  felt  that 
the, majority  of  mines  will  be  enabled  to  operate 
at  a  small  margin  of  profit  by  strict  supervision 
of  production  cost.  It  is  understood  that  the 
new  prices  were  based  on  the  schedule  of  wages 
in  effect  as  of  September  30th,  and  it  is  not  known 
whether  or  not  these  figures  will  be  readjusted 
as  to  absorb  the  advance  in  wages  which  was 
placed  in  effect  October  1st.  It  not,  ^uch  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  production  will  practically 
offset  the  advance  made  in  the  new  schedule  of 
prices  over  the  old  one.  We  give  below  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  new  and  old  figures : 

Slack  or 


Prepared  Sizes 

Mine-Run 

Screenings 

Old 

New 

Old 

New 

Old 

New 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Big  Seam  . $2.15 

Oratt,  Jagger.  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Nickel 

$2.45 

$1.90 

$2.15 

$1 .65 

$1.85 

Plate,  Coal  City  2.40 
Cahaba,  Black 

Creek,  Brook- 
wood,  Blue 

2.65 

2.15 

2.35 

1.90 

2.05 

Creek  .  2.65 

3.10 

2.40 

2.85 

2.15 

2.-*.') 

Corona  .  2.40 

2.75 

2.15 

2.40 

1.90 

2.05 

Montevallo  .  2.65 

4.00 

2.40 

2.40 

2.15 

2.1;) 

There  is  evidently  an  error  in  the  schedule  on 
Blue  Creek  Coal,  which  should  carry  the  Big 
Seam  price.  Also  in  the  figure  given  for  Mon- 
tevalle  mine-run,  as  the  cost  of  this  coal  is  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  price  of  $2.40  named. 

The  production  of  coal  in  the  district  is  now 
about  eighty  per  cent  normal.  There  is  some 
shortage  of  labor  and  a  great  deal  of  tonnage  is 
being  lost  by  failure  of  the  miners  to  work  regu¬ 
larly.  Much  relief  is  lieing  secured  for  the  lalior 
shortage  by  the  return  of  large  numbers  of 
negroes  from  the  north,  many  of  whom  are  e.x- 
lierienced  miners. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 

Conlnicts  Absorb  the  Production  and  the 
Price  Conditions  Have  Thrown  Market 
Into  Chaos — New  Order  Creates  Con¬ 
fusion  in  Coke  Market 

Office  of  the  Black  Diamond 
1503  Oliver  Building, 

I'ittshurgli,  Pa.,  October  4. 

The  private  consumer  of  coal  who  has  been 
waiting  for  the  Government  to  fix  the  price  he 
is  to  pay  for  coal  is  now  as  much  in  doubt  as 
ever,  and  as  much  at  sea  as  has  been  everybody 
else  connected  with  the  coal  business  as  to  the 
“price  of  coal.” 

He  does  not  know  why  1915  rarher  than  1013 
or  1914  should  be  chosen  to  base  the  thirty  per 
cent  on,  nor  does  he  know  anything  more  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  is  going  to  get  his  winter’s 
coal  supply,  because  the  retail  dealer  doesn  t 
know  where  he  is  going  to  get  his. 

The  average  price  of  coal  to  the  city  trade 
has  been  $6.00  to  $7.00  per  ton,  country  consumers 
where  no  freight  and  handling  enters  into  cost, 
have  been  buying  for  much  less,  from  the  mine. 
Now,  when  the  higher  costs  of  labor  and  material 
of  all  kinds  has  to  be  considered,  the  difference 
is  astonishingly  greater,  and  in  talking  \yith  sev¬ 
eral  retailers  today  they  simply  don’t  know 
“where  they  are  at.” 

Today  but  little  spot  coal  is  to  be  had.  Con¬ 
tracts  taking  all,  and  demanding  more  than  is 
being  produced  and  as  an  advance  over  the  $2 
price  is  practically  assured  in  view  of  the  wage 
raise  question,  operators  are  quoting  nothing,  and 
what  several  weeks  ago  was  a  problem  is  today  a 
critical  situation. 

Added  to  these  features,  the  operator  is  busy 
tabulating,  and  reporting  statistics  in  answer  to 
the  communications  sent  out  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administrator. 

Many  operators  who  have  contracts  with  steel 
mills  and  others  are  also  receiving  communica¬ 
tions  like  the  following  from  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration;  these  are  simply  “orders” 
and  are  obeyed  to  the  limit  of  production  and  car 
supply. 

“Gentlemen:  The  Steel  Company  operating 

ninety  per  cent  of  their  entire  production  on  im¬ 
portant  Government  contracts  have  applied  to  us 
for  assistance  in  connection  with  their  require¬ 
ments  for  coal. 

“Please  arrange  to  make  sufficient  shipments  to 
take  care  of  their  immediate  needs  at  the  rate 
of  your  contract,  advising. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“U.  S.  Fuel  Administration.” 

No  change  is  made  in  quotations  from  those 
set  forth  by  the  Government  on  either  coal  or 
coke.  The  coke  trade,  however,  has  been  put  to 
confusion  now,  over  the  $6.00  price,  and  con¬ 
siderable  uneasiness  is  felt.  The  one  price  seems 
to  cover  all  grades  of  coke,  no  differential  being 
made  between  foundry  and  furnace,  whereas, 
normally  there  is  a  difference  of  fifty  cents  to 
one  dollar  per  ton. 

An  instance  developed  yesterday  where  a 
broker  had  been  taking  the  output  of  a  coke 
plant,  approximately  35  cars  per  day,  and  selling 
on  commission,  but  as  no  commission  has  been 
provided  for  in  the  new  price,  he  cannot  handle 
the  coke,  and  the  coal  producer  who  has  con¬ 
tracts  for  coal,  at  old  figures  is  now  diverting 
his  entire  output  of  coal  to  that,  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  coke;  the  conditions  being  reversed  from 
what  they  were  before  the  coke  price  was  fixed. 

The  whole  situation,  while  unchanged  in  one 
sense  of  the  word,  is  more  chaotic  than  it  was 
a  week  ago,  and  what  the  next  fevv  days  will 
bring  forth  is  a  matter  of  much  conjecture  and 
more  uncertainty. 

Pittsburgh  News  Items 

The  Lilley  Coal  &  Coke  Company  of  Pittsburgh 
purchased  4,000  acres  adjoining  Washington  on 
the  east  for  $l,2'50,0n().  This  concern  will  im¬ 
mediately  sink  a  shaft. 

The  sale  of  350  acres  of  coal  near  Point  Marion 
by  Cyrus  Echard  and  the  Sherricks  of  Connells- 
ville.  Pa.,  to  the  American  Manganese  Company 
interests,  is  reported.  The  purchase  price  was 
$1,000  an  acre. 

Application  has  been  made  for  a  charter  for 
the  Darby  Coal  Company  by  Francis  H.  Darby, 
Earnest  R.  Darby  and  Joseph  Levy  of  Somerset ; 
and  by  John  Hindman,  Joseph  T.  McCormick, 
Thomas  Hindman  and  Matthew  Hindman  for  the 
Windber  Coal  Company. 


A  charter  was  filed  at  the  State  Department, 
Dover,  Md,,  recently  by  the  Cumberland  Coal 
Company  of  Waynesburg,  Pa,,  capital,  .$20,000, 
to  mine  and  sell  coal  of  all  kinds.  Incorporators: 
Whallen  W.  Waychoff,  T.  II.  Shannon,  both  of 
W'aynesburg,  Pa. 

'J'he  Trumbull  Steel  Company  has  aciiuired  a 
half  interest  in  the  Pitt  Gas  Coal  Company, 
operating  a  mine  with  a  daily  output  of  about 
800  tons,  in  Washington  County,  Pa.  Output  will 
be  rapidly  increased,  it  is  officially  stated.  The 
coal  reserve  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  company’s 
gas  coal  requirements  for  many  years. 

Former  Governor  Henry  H.  Hatfield  is  one  of 
the  shareholders  in  a  company  which  yesterday 
took  over  27,000  acres  of  coal  lands  in  Logan 
County,  and  other  properties  of  the  Main  Island 
Creek  Coal  Company.  The  properties  include  ten 
operations  and  are  the  most  important  in  that 
part  of  West  Virginia.  Other  members  of  the 
company  are  A.  J.  Dalton  and  J.  A.  Kelly. 

The  directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Coni- 
pany  of  Pennsylvania  declared  a  quarterly  divi¬ 
dend  on  the  preferred  stock  of  $1.50  a  share,  pay¬ 
able  October  25  to  stockholders  on  record  Octo¬ 
ber  10.  The  directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Company  of  New  Jersey  declared  a  quarterly 
dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  of  $1.25  a  share, 
payable  October  25  to  stockholders  on  record 
October  10. 

J.  M.  Patterson  of  Carnegie  purchased  6,000 
acres  of  coal  in  Donegal  township,  Washington 
County,  for  the  J.  H.  Ilillman  interests  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  for  $1,000,000.  The  options  were  taken 
several  months  ago  through  the  payment  of  $1 
an  acre,  and  would  have  expired  October  1.  Im¬ 
mediate  development  has  been  announced,  with  a 
railroad  spur  probably  being  built  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  Hillmans  have  recently  acquired 
huge  holdings  in  this  county  and  are  now  build¬ 
ing  a  big  mining  town  and  sinking  a  shaft  pre¬ 
paratory  to  exploiting  several  thousand  acres  of 
the  fuel  three  miles  west  of  here  on  the  National 
Pike. 


Indianapolis  Trade 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  4. —  (Sl^ecial  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — There  is  a  very  lively  demand 
here  for  domestic  coal.  The  consumers  suddenly 
have  awakened  to  the  realization  that  there  was 
truth  in  the  warnings  of  the  operators  and  dealers 
that  they  would  be  practicing  “.safety  first”  by  plac¬ 
ing  their  orders  in  mid-summer  as  they  have  done 
in  former  years.  It  is  too  early  to  say  whether 
the  dome.stic  consumers  will  give  three  cheers 
for  the  new  schedule  of  prices  fixed  by  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field,  the  Fuel  Administrator,  but  it  is  safe  to 
declare  that  they  expected  that  he  would  force 
the  retailers  to  sell  coal  even  lower  than  his  prices. 
As  a  result  of  the  big  .demand  for  domestic 
coal  the  retailers  are  rushed  to  the  limit.  There 
is  very  little  domestic  coal  on  hand  here  and 
almost  no  anthracite  or  Pocahontas.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  steam  grades  is  very  brisk.  The  deal¬ 
ers  here  are  taking  care  of  their  orders  for 
steam  coal  fairly  well,  but  the  prospect  for  a 
good  supply  for  the  winter  is  none  too  bright  as 
the  railroads  are  having  trouble,  even  at  this  time 
in  furnishing  cars. 

Regarding  the  effect  of  Dr.  Garfield’s  order  on 
the  retail  market  here  John  A.  George  of  the 
Indianapolis  Coal  Company  said  today : 

“I  am  not  assuming,  of  cour.se,  to  speak  for 
other  retail  dealers  here,  but  I  believe  that  the 
prevailing  prices  for  coal  will  be  practically  the 
same  as  we  are  charging  now.  In  the  absence 
of  more  definite  information  from  the  Federal 
authorities  I  think  that  the  retailers  will  con¬ 
tinue  charging  the  present  prices.  There  is  a 
strong  demand  now  for  domestic  coal  as  the  con¬ 
sumers  are  beginning  to  place  the  orders  they 
should  have  placed  last  summer.” 

The  A.  B.  Myer  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  is 
quoting  the  following  schedule  of  retail  prices, 
which  is  about  the  same  as  all  the  retailers  are 


*  charging : 

Indiana  lump  and  nut . 

Indiana  mine  run . 

Indiana  nut  and  slack . 

Linton  No.  4  lump . 

Eastern  nut  and  slack . 

Paragon  lump . 

Brazil  block  . 

Franklin  lump  . 

Kanawha  lump  and  egg . 

Kentucky  lump  and  egg . 

(Thio  Hocking  lump . 

Pokanaw  . 

Ohio  Tackson  lump . 

Indianapolis  by-product  coke  (all  sizes) 

Pocahontas  nut  and  slack . 

Pocahontas  mine  run . 

Pocahontas  shoveled  lump . 

Pocahontas  forked  lump . 

Cannel  lump,  forked . 


Ton 
$  5.00 
4.50 

4.25 

5.25 
5..50 

5.75 
6.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

.  7.50 

8.25 
.  6.50 

7.25 

7.75 
,  8.25 

8.00 


Anthracite,  grate  .  9.50 

-Xnlhracite,  egg .  9.50 

Anthracite,  stove .  9.75 

Anthracite,  chestnut  .  10.00 

Blossburg  smithing  . .  . . .  8.00 

Charcoal — 20  pounds  bushel,  small  lots,  .'.Oe  a  bushel; 

by  the  load,  45c  a  bushel. 

■Wood — 24-inch  block  wood,  at  north  yard,  $5.50  cord. 

Kindling — With  coal,  15c  a  bundle  or  two  bundles  for 
2.5c;  without  coal,  six  bundles  for  $1.00. 

Coal,  Coke  and  Wood  Extra  Delivery  Charge — 75c  bags 
a  ton  extra;  ground  floor  or  dumped  into  cellar;  $1.00 
bags  a  ton  extra,  carried  into  cellar;  50c  charge  wheel¬ 
barrow  a  ton  extra. 

Coal  hauled  from  the  yards  at  50c  a  ton  less  than  above 
prices.  Cash,  either  on  receipt  of  order  or  time  of 
delivery. 

Retailers  here  say  there  is  practically  no  free 
Indiana  coal  on  the  market.  At  Muncie  some  of 
the  large  manufacturing  concerns  are  buying  coal 
for  their  employes  and  selling  it  to  them  at  whole¬ 
sale.  Twelve  hundred  employes  of  one  Muncie 
factory  have  formed  a  co-operative  company  to 
buy  coal  at  wholesale.  Coal  shortages  are  re- 
I)ortcd  at  Shelbyville  and  other  Indiana  cities. 


Twin  Cities  Trade 

-Minneai’olis,  Minn.,  October  4. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — After  weeks  of  waiting,  the 
announcement  is  made  that  retail  prices  are  to 
be  based  upon  the  1915  price,  plus  an  addition  to 
cover  increased  costs.  When  this  is  figured  out 
in  the  Twin  Cities,  it  is  found  that  it  allows  for 
higher  prices  than  have  been  asked,  and  great  is 
the  outcry  thereat.  People  have  been  holding 
back  awaiting  a  sharp  decline  in  coal  prices,  and 
now  find  that  they  have  waited  in  vain.  Peti¬ 
tions  to  congress  and  other  retributive  steps  are 
being  urged  by  some  who  were  sure  that  there 
would  be  a  sharp  decline.  Editorial  mention  is 
also  along  the  line  of  woeful  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  why  things  are  as  they  are.  Of  course 
the  little  fact  that  everything  which  affects  the 
handling  of  coal  has  increased,  is  regarded  as 
permitting  but  a  “little”  increase.  Yet  freight, 
labor,  teaming  and  other  factors  have  all  had 
their  increases,  in  addition  to  a  sharp  increase  in 
the  investment  cost. 

But  the  real  serious  trouble  for  the  north¬ 
west, — the  supply  of  coal  for  this  territory,  re¬ 
mains  unsolved.  Frenzy  over  prices,  over  prior¬ 
ity  orders  and  other  fads  of  the  day  are  a  poor 
substitute  for  coal.  Word  is  given  out  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  once  a  week  that  there  need  be  no  more 
worry  for  the  northwest,  only  to  be  followed  by 
an  alarmist  story  from  another  source.  .■\s  has 
been  pointed  out  in  these  columns  heretofore,  the 
chances  for  getting  upon  the  docks  of  Lake 
Superior  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  coming  winter, 
are  rather  slim.  It  may  be  that  there  will  be 
enough  if  a  number  of  contingencies  permit. 
These  would  include  a  mild  prolonged  fall  with 
a  reduction  of  consumption ;  a  mild  open  winter ; 
liberal  stock's  being  forwarded  during  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  months  of  navigation,  and  restricted  de¬ 
mands  generally.  With  normal  weather  and  nor¬ 
mal  demands,  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  will  see 
exhaustion  of  both  hard  and  soft  coal.  The 
former  will  probably  last  longer  than  the  soft,  for 
the  shortage  on  the  latter  has  not  been  made  up 
at  all,  while  there  has  been  a  good  gain  upon  the 
shortage  of  hard  coal. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  retailers  through  the 
country  will  rush  their  orders  in  from  this  time 
on,  to  get  deliveries  before  stormy  weather  en¬ 
sues,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  will  be 
trouble  during  the  winter.  The  Government  is 
requiring  an  exceptional  number  of  cars  for  ship¬ 
ping  supplies  to  the  various  camps,  and  this 
n^eans  that  the  car  shortage  will  not  be  overcome. 
The  delivery  of  grain  so  far  has  been  disappoint¬ 
ingly  small,  but  even  with  that  complaints  are 
made  that  coal  is  not  going  back  to  the  interior 
as  is  usually  the  case.  There  is  little  hope  lor 
much  improvement  in  the  car  situation.  The  war 
supplies  will  provide  heavy  tonnage  for  a  long 
time,  and  even  with  the  greatly  improved  handling 
due  to  pooling  by  the  Government,  there  will  be 
delay  and  slow  deliveries. 

As  to  prices,  the  ruling  just  made  will  hardly 
allow  much  adjustment  of  figures  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  buyers,  and  the  best  suggestion  is 
to  order,  subject  to  the  Government  prices  ruling 
at  the  time  of  delivery,  for  delays  are  certainly 
dangerous. 

Miiuicapolis  News  I\otcs 

The  Twin  Cities  committee  on  car  shortage 
reports  that  coal  movements  have  been  improving, 
and  that  tonnage  averages  of  coal  cars  have  in¬ 
creased  appreciably,  the  loads  being  above  the 
rated  capacity  of  the  cars  quite  generally. 

.■\  petition  is  being  circulated  in  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  asking  that  coal  be  confiscated  for 
public  use,  and  a  price  fixed  at  a  figure  not  to 
exceed  a  slight  rise  over  the  1915  cost. 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

Local  Market  Is  in  Chaotic  Condition  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  Confusion  Caused  by  Regula¬ 
tions — Supplies  Dangerously  Short 

Office  of  the  Black  Diamond, 
703  Lyric  Building, 

Cincinnati,  October  4. 

“Nobody  will  freeze  in  the  state  of  Ohio  this 
winter.”  This  was  an  illuminating  phrase  from 
a  speech  delivered  by  Governor  Cox  in  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  Tuesday  night.  Of  course  we  have 
our  good  young  governor’s  assurance  that  he  will 
protect  us,  but  - . 

The  biggest  retail  concern  in  Cincinnati  closed 
three  of  its  yards  Wednesday  morning  and  told 
its  drivers,  weighmen  and  yardmen  to  go  home 
and  await  call.  Not  200  tons  of  coal  was  on 
the  ground  or  in  the  bins  in  these  three  big 
distributing  centers,  which  at  this  time  of  year 
never  started  a  season  with  less  than  10,000  tons 
in  sight. 

In  newspaper  interviews  three  other  of  the 
top-notch  retail  coal  companies  have  made  it 
plain  that  they  can  take  on  no  more  coal  orders 
at  the  present  time  because  of  the  slow  movement, 
the  tangle  occasioned  by  the  government  change 
in  prices  and  the  total  inability  to  get  coal  mov¬ 
ing  from  points  of  production. 

In  the  face  of  all  of  this  city  institutions  are 
woefully  short.  The  county  commissioners  levied 
a  call  on  the  contracting  firm  to  get  coal  to  the 
infirmary  because  an  actual  shortage  was  a  cause 
of  worry,  the  traction  company  has  declared  that 
three  days’  supply  ahead  with  instability  of  de¬ 
livery  threatens  to  shut  off  all  power — Cincin¬ 
nati  fortified  by  rail  and  river,  gateway  and 
wholesale  center  that  it  is,  faces  a  shortage  never 
known  before. 

And,  the  governor  says  that  no  one  will  freeze. 

Would  that  he  could  be  here  with  us  and  see 
the  constant  procession  of  buyers  from  small 
towns  drilling  through  the  wholesale  offices  plead¬ 
ing  for  supplies.  Maybe  he  would  understand 
the  situation  better  if  he  listened  to  an  Indiana 
dealer  truthfully  declare  that  there  is  not  a  ton 
of  coal  within  sixteen  miles  of  the  distributing 
center  where  he  has  his  place  of  business. 

One  little  gleam  of  hope  that  was  received  here 
this  week  was  from  Washington,  and  this  vir¬ 
tually  said  that  the  south-eastern  Kentucky  strike 
had  been  adjusted.  With  the  return  of  17,000 
miners  to  work  Monday,  as  is  confidently  ex¬ 
pected,  about  100,000  tons  a  day  should  move  to 
the  west  and  north.  While  a  large  amount  of 
this  goes  to  the  lakes,  at  the  same  time  good- 
sized  contracts  held  locally  should  get  their 
share.  And,  on  good  authority  it  is  said  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  has  held  its  cars 
in  the  shut-ofif  district  so  that  there  will  be  no 
question  of  getting  the  loads  started. 

The  situation  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  which 
was  for  nearly  a  week  clarified  is  again  befogged. 
Notice  was  received  here  today  that  an  embargo 
against  all  movement,  except  to  the  lake,  public 
utilities.  Government  orders  and  distribution  on 
its  lines  and  switching  limits  were  under  embargo 
after,  midnight. 

Movement  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  is  still 
under  restriction  with  the  encouragement  to  send 
coal.  east.  It,  however,  has  not  choked  up  to  a 
marked  degree  west,  though  those  given  to  pre¬ 
dictions  see  another  drastic  shut-off  order  in 
prospect. 

The  great  cry  from  the  mines  right  now  is  the 
shortage  of  labor.  It  had  been  confidently  ex¬ 
pedited  that  with  the  closing  of  farming  opera¬ 
tions  there  would  be  the  usual  fall  drift  back  of 
the  men  to  the  mines.  This  has  not  been  in 
any  wise  to  the  volume  that  had  been  expected 
and  there  is  a  crying  need  for  men  in  all  of  the 
operations  in  West  Virginia  and  eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

So  far  the  local  retailers  have  not  been  able 
to  adjust  their  prices  in  accordance  with  the  order 
of  Dr.  Garfield.  Some  of  the  points  that  have 
been  muddled  will  be  straightened  out  in  the 
next  few  days  and  these  values  will  be  made 
public. 

Cincinnati  News  Notes 

O.  O.  Smith,  of  the  Sun  Coal  Company,  was 
away  this  week  on  a  fishing  trip  to  the  northern 
Indiana  lakes. 

L.  F.  Korning  and  Vice-President  Hoffman, 
of  the  Kentucky  Fuel  Company,  left  Wednesday 
night  for  a  trip  to  the  mines  in  the  Hazard  and 
Jellico  districts. 

Eddie  Merrell,  formerly  with  the  local  office 
of  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Company,  passed 
through  Cincinnati  this  week  and  stopped  to  say 


“how-de”  to  friends  in  the  trade.  He  won  his 
commission  in  the  new  National  Army  with  the 
rank  of  captain. 

P.  H.  Henry,  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  who  has  been  in  the  east  for  a  week 
is  expected  back  the  latter  part  of  the  week.  E. 
Wearhale,  office  man  here  for  the  same  corpora¬ 
tion,  is  on  a  trip  to  the  mines. 

C.  E.  Quellen  and  G.  N.  Shoemaker,  of  the 
Red  Dragon  Coal  Company,  went  south  the  early 
part  of  the  week  on  a  visit  to  the  southern  Ken¬ 
tucky  mines.  Mr.  Shoemaker  has  recently  been 
made  manager  of  the  Bailey’s  Creek  Coal  Com¬ 
pany. 

Calvin  R.  Holmes,  of  the  Blue  Diamond  Coal 
Company,  and  L.  M.  Stone,  of  Jewett  Bigelow 
&  Brooks,  were ,  two  of  the  local  trade  who 
were  in  Washington  this  week  as  interested  spec¬ 
tators  at  the  wage  conference  of  the  striking 
miners  of  the  southeastern  Kentucky  fields. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  railroaders  are 
claiming  that  their  equipment  is  spending  more 
time  in  the  shops  and  that  inclement  weather  will 
stall  their  lines,  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  re¬ 
porter  disclose  his  source  of  information  or  tell 
whether  or  no  it  was  merely  his  own  conclusions. 

Many  of  the  friends  of  H.  A.  Yaryan,  who  for 
many  years  was  in  charge  of  local  business  for 
the  Island  Creek  Coal  Company,  will  be  shocked 
to  hear  of  his  sudden  demise.  Mr.  Yaryan  was 
called  to  Terre  Haute  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
his  mother-in-law  and  at  the  obsequies  he  was 
stricken  by  heart  disease  and  never  regained  con¬ 
sciousness.  He  was  forty-six  years  of  age. 

It  is  understood  here  that  Judge  Dalton,  of 
Huntington,  will  market  the  production  of  the 
Main  Island  Creek  mines  of  Omar  through  the 
Huntington  Coal  Sales  Company  of  that  city. 
The  Wyatt  Coal  Sales  Company  was  incorporated 
at  $100,000  at  Charleston  last  week  by  1.  J.  Rob¬ 
son,  “and  others,”  and  will  market  the  product 
from  the  mines  on  Cabin  Creek,  McAlpin  and 
McGregor  and  other  New  River  workings. 

The  change  in  the  scope  of  the  Wyatt  Coal 
Company,  has  caused  the  organization  of  a  new 
coal  jobbing  house  here  to  be  known  as  the 
MacBard  Coal  Company,  papers  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  which  are  now  under  consideration.  E. 
F.  Bardin,  who  formerly  had  charge  of  the 
Wyatt  offices  here,  will  be  president;  L.  M.  Muel¬ 
ler,  vice-president,  and  Paul  Gillham,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  All  of  these  gentlement  were 
formerly  connected  with  the  local  office  of  the 
Wyatt.  The  other  incorporator  is  a  local  at¬ 
torney. 

^here  has  been  a  constant  procession  of  small 
town  dealers  and  on  up  to  the  buyers  for  great 
utilities  through  the  local  offices  this  week  seek¬ 
ing  any  means  or  process  by  which  coal  could  be 
obtained.  A  “Coal  Dealers’  Blue  Book  would 
about  be  necessary  to  get  the  names  of  them  all,” 
was  the  way  one  jobber  put  it.  Prominently 
noticed,  however,  were  M.  Danifer,  of  the  Miami 
Paper  Mills  at  West  Carrolton,  Ohio;  W.  Hilli- 
gress,  of  Hilligress  &  Sons,  Shelbyville,  Indiana; 
S.  P.  Harris,  of  the  Springfield  Coal  &  Ice 
Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  Weare  Parsons, 
of  the  Springfield  Light,  Power  &  Heating  Com¬ 
pany.  Harry  Haywood  and  Joe  Meyers,  of  W. 
A.  Gosline  &  Co.,  Toledo,  and  Messrs.  Wieboldt 
and  Harther,  of  the  Central  States  Coal  Company, 
Toledo. 

A  railway-inspired  article  appearing  in  the 
Enquirer  of  this  city  Tuesday  morning,  caused 
considerable  lifting  of  eyebrows,  considering  the 
dearth  of  coal  here  and  the  inability  to  get  sup¬ 
plies.  Leaving  figures  out,  the  article  reads ; 

“While  the  figures  for  the  month  will  not  be 
available  for  a  day  or  two,  it  is  estimated  by 
freight  traffic  officials  of  railroads  entering  Cin¬ 
cinnati  that  upward  of  500,000  tons  of  coal  were 
delivered  in  this  city  and  vicinity  during  Sep¬ 
tember. 

“According  to  railroad  officials  there  is  no 
more  danger  of  a  coal  famine  here  than  there 
is  of  a  food  famine.  It  is  the  general  opinion 
that  when  lake  navigation  closes,  which  will  be 
in  about  eight  weeks,  or  before  real  cold  weather 
begins,  the  Queen  City  will  have  more  coal  than 
it  knows  what  to  do  with. 

“One  railroad  man  said  that  not  all  the  coal 
consigned  to  Cincinnati  and  delivered  here  re¬ 
mains  here.  He  told  of  instances  where  coal 
dealers  would  receive  large  shipments  of  the  fuel 
and  then  would  reconsign  it  to  some  outside  point, 
where  they  would  be  paid  higher  prices  for  it 
than  they  would  get  by  selling  it  here.” 


The  Consolidation  Coal  Company  of  Maryland 
has  contributed  a  $1,000,000  subscription  to  the 
second  Liberty  Loan,  through  its  president,  J.  H. 
Wheelwright,  of  this  city. 


Cleveland  Trade 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  i.— (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — During  the  past  two  weeks  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  federal  department  of  coal 
administration  have  been  going  over  the  books  of 
both  the  operators  and  retail  coal  dealers.  Their 
object  in  this  investigation  is  to  secure  the  cost 
of  production  at  the  mines  and  the  cost  of  retail 
distribution.  With  this  data  it  is  supposed  that 
the  coal  administrator  hopes  to  fix  retail  coal 
prices.  It  might  help  some,  too,  in  determining 
whether  the  mine  prices,  set  some  time  ago,  arc 
entirely  just. 

The  thing  that  is  causing  comment  here  is  just 
how  the  department  of  coal  administration  is  go¬ 
ing  to  wade  through  all  this  mass  of  data  and  get 
anything  that  will  enable  the  determination  of 
retail  prices  in  the  various  cities,  where  local 
conditions  necessarily  vary  so  widely.  It  looks 
like  an  impossible  task  to  the  coal  men  and  they 
wonder  just  what  appearance  it  has  to  the  men 
connected  with  the  federal  work  who  have  little 
or  no  know.ledge  of  the  coal  business,  either  in 
its  production  or  distribution. 

Just  how  the  recently  appointed  state  coal  ad¬ 
ministrator  is  going  to  manage  matters  is  also  a 
subject  of  comment  here.  When  hundreds  of  men 
who  have  grown  up  in  the  coal  business 
have  not  succeeded  in  untangling  the  web  that 
war  has  woven  around  the  industries,  it  will  be 
an  almost  unheard-of  accomplishment  if  one  man, 
inexperienced  in  such  matters,  finally  succeeds  in 
having  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  moved  to  all 
the  cities  that  are  calling  for  it  and  all  the  indi¬ 
vidual  plants  whose  supplies  are  all  but  exhausted, 
with  the  railroad  facilities  now  at  hand  and  the 
depleted  number  of  miners,  who  work  only  a 
portion  of  the  time,  at  best. 

It  is  said  that  practically  no  coal  has  been 
diverted  from  the  lakes  to  the  local  and  inland 
industries  during  the  past  week.  There  have 
been  frequent  calls  for  coal  and  the  supposition 
has  been  that  next  reports  would  be  the  closing 
of  a  number  of  them,  but  they  seem  to  secure  a 
sufficient  amount  to  continue  operation  in  some 
way.  They  are  getting  whatever  slack  the 
operators  succeed  in  getting  loaded,  but  this  has 
not  taken  anything  from  the  lake  trade  so  far. 

Last  week  the  fleet  moved  1,035,359  tons  of 
coal  up  the  lakes.  This  makes  the  fifth  con¬ 
secutive  week  that  the  movement  has  been  over 
1,000,000  tons.  The  docks  between  Toledo  and 
Erie  moved  4,627,000  tons  during  the  month  of 
September  and  this  is  believed  to  be  the  record 
for  this  particular  month.  The  Lake  Erie 
Bituminous  Coal  Exchange  made  a  big  effort  to 
get  the  amount  up  to  5,000,000  tons,  but  this 
proved  impossible.  If  the  railroads  had  brought 
the  coal  to  the  ports  a  little  more  rapidly,  this 
could  have  been  accomplished.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  failure  lies  in  this  fact. 

Lake  shipmepts  up  to  October  1  aggregated 
18,805,201  tons  in  comparison  with  19,361,000  for 
the  same  time  last  year.  On  August  1  the  short¬ 
age  over  last  year  amounted  to  1,800.000  tons. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  big  gains  have  been 
made  since  that  time.  While  a  heavy  movement 
will  be  required,  it  is  believed  that  the  amount 
needed  in  the  northwest  will  be  shipped  before 
the  close  of  navigation.  More  than  10,000,000 
tons  will  be  required  to  do  this. 

The  car  supply  has  been  very  short  this  week 
and  mines  have  been  held  down  to  perhaps  fifty 
per  cent  of  their  normal  output.  Many  of  them 
have  been  closed  down  a  good  part  of  the  time. 
The  cause  of  the  shortage  could  not  be  given, 
but  a  few  days  of  the  same  kind  of  service  will 
shorten  the  shipments  of  lake  coal  materially. 

Retailers  here  are  receiving  comparatively  no 
anthracite  and,  of  course,  can  not  fill  local  orders, 
although  people  are  clamoring  for  coal.  It  is 
said  that  many  other  grades  of  coal  ordinarily 
used  for  domestic  purposes  here  arc  not  to  be 
had.  Retailers  will  not  take  orders  for  these 
coals  until  the  matter  of  prices  is  straightened 
out  and  there  is  some  assurance  that  the  pro¬ 
ducers  will  be  able  to  furnish  them  with  stocks. 
With  a  shortage  of  natural  gas  facing  them  on 
th'e  arrival  of  cold  weather  the  future  is  not 
reassuring. 


Coal  for  threshin.g  purposes  is  very  scarce  at 
the  present  time  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
here  has  been  notified  that  wheat  will  spoil  in 
the  stack  in  some  portions  of  the  state  unless  it 
is  soon  threshed.  In  some  instances  farmers  have 
threatened  to  confi.scate  coal  if  they  fail  to  secure 
it  in  the  usual  way.  They  declare  they  have 
heeded  the  advice  of  the  Government  to  produce 
more  grain  and  that  some  means  should  be  af¬ 
forded  for  taking  care  of  it  now. 
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New  York  Trade 

.  hilliracitc  Nozv  Used  for  Hunkering — 
Bituniinoiis  Supply  (irozi’s  Much  Shorter 
— Phinls  in  Danger  of  Shut-dozvns  and 
Industry  is  /Harmed 

Office  of  the  k  I )iam()Nii, 

Nkw  \’okk',  October  4. 

■  There  is  a  most  urgent  demand  for  the  do¬ 
mestic  sizes  of  anthracite  from  every  quarter, 
and  distrihnlion  this  week  is  more  or  less  demor¬ 
alized  in  certain  directions  owing  to  the  orders 
upon  the  principal  anthracite  companies  to  ship 
a  certain  (piantity  of  anthracite  coal  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  army  cantonments  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  As  some  of  these  cantonments  are  very 
remote,  it  calls  for  very  long  railroad  hauls,  and 
is  likely  to  bring  about  a  shortage  of  cars  at  the 
mines  within  the  next  week  or  so.  Moreover, 
these  (iovernment  orders  are  cutting  very  seri¬ 
ously  into  the  receipts  of  regular  customers  in 
certain  territories,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
companies  will  he  able  to  make  up 'these  short¬ 
ages  to  the  regular  consuming  trade  very  soon. 

From  Washington  on  Monday  came  the  an- 
nouncetnent  of  Itr.  (larfield,  fuel  administrator, 
whereby  prices  of  pea  coal  at  the  mines  were  re¬ 
duced  about  sixty  cents  per  ton.  Under  the 
President’s  proclamation  made  August  21,  white 
ash  pea  coal  could  he  sold  at  $4  per  ton;  red 
ash  pea  coal  at  $4.10  per  ton  and  Lykens  Valley 
at  $4.3,5  per  ton,  when  sold  by  the  companies, 
and  individual  operators  were  allowed  seventy- 
five  cents  per  ton  above  these  figures.  The  fuel 
administrator  now  announces  the  following  maxi¬ 
mum  prices:  White  ash  pea  coal,  $3.40  per  ton, 
red  ash  pea  coal,  $3.50  per  ton;  Lykens  Valley, 
$3.75  per  ton ;  and  independent  dealers  to  re¬ 
ceive  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  above  these  fig¬ 
ures.  . 

This  order  has  caused  more  or  less  contusion 
in  retail  circles,  as  retail  dealers  in  most  instances 
understand  that  they  have  got  to  immediately  re¬ 
vise  their  prices  on  pea  coal,  notwithstanding 
they  made  purchases  up  to  Saturday  which  may 
not  he  delivered  for  several  days  or  weeks. 

The  retail  trade  are  all  at  sea  over  the  plan 
of  fixing  their  prices,  and  coal  is  being  sold 
pretty  generally  this  week  at  retail,  subject  to 
prices  to  be  named  later.  As  a  great  many  retail 
dealers  throughout  the  country  have  other  lines 
of  business,  principally  grain,  lurnber  and  gen¬ 
eral  building  supplies,  and  do  not  in  all  iristances 
keep  separate  books,  it  is  quite  a  hardship  upon 
them  to  go  back  to  their  1915  records  and  arrive 
at  a  basis  of  their  margin  for  that  year,  upon 
which  to  base  their  prices  to  be  effective  from 
October  1st. 

The  order  from  Washington  on  Tuesday,  re¬ 
quiring  American  steamers  sailing  for  Europe 
to  take  a  supply  of  smokeless  coal  to  enable  them 
to  run  for  two  daylight  days  through  the  sub¬ 
marine  zone,  is  creating  a  new  demand  for  an¬ 
thracite  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  harbors. 
The  average  steamers  that  are  engaged  in  this 
trade  in  handling  freight,  require  approximately 
100  tons  of  anthracite  and  the  large  passenger 
vessels  and  transports  will  require  a  great  deal 
more.  This  is  making  a  further  tax  upon  the 
anthracite  people,  but  they  are  spending  every 
resource  to  meet  it. 

The  steam  sizes  of  coal  are  in  very  light  supply, 
and  are  in  much  better  demand,  line  prices  on 
the  buckwheats,  which  are  not  regulated  by  the 
(iovernment,  showing  material  advances.  For 
instance  buckwheat  was  said  to  be  selling  at  the 
mines  this  week  at  $4.75,  whereas  certain  dealers 
were  selling  No.  1  buckwheat  at  New  York 
harbor  piers  for  this  price.  Mine  prices  on  in¬ 
dividual  buckwheats  range  from  $4.20  to  $4.75 ; 
rice,  $3  to  $3.25,  and  barley,  $1.80  to  $2.10.  F. 
o.  b.  New  York  harbor  piers.  No.  1  buckwheat  is 
selling  at  $4.75  to  $5.30;  rice  at  $4  to  $4.25  and 
barley  at  $3  to  $3.30. 

At  New  York  tidewater  ports  No.  1  buckwheat 
sells  at  $4.75  to  $5.25;  rice  at  $3.50  to  $4.25; 
barley  at  $2.75  to  $3.25. 

The  price  on  company  coal,  using  the  lower 
piers  as  a  basis,  for  September  loading,  is  as 
follows:  Broken,  $5.95;  egg,  $5.90;  stove,  $6.15; 
chestnut,  $6.25.  These  are  for  white  ash.  Red 
ash  prices  are  ten  cents  higher,  and  Lykens  Valley 
forty-five  and  fifty  cents  higher.  Individuals  are 
allowed  seventy-five  cents  a  ton  over  these  prices. 
Coals  at  the  upper  ])orts  are  five  cents  per  ton 
higher,  owing  to  difference  in  freight  rates. 

The  Bilnminoiis  Sitiumtioii 

Another  week  has  gone  by  and  no  word  from 
Washington  as  to  a  revision  of  bituminous  prices. 
No  one  is  buying  any  $2  coal  and  receipts  at  New 


York  tidewater  ports  and  at  practically  all  of 
the  other  ports  are  confined  exclusively  to  coal 
moving  on  contract.  Now  and  then  the  Govern¬ 
ment  steps  in  and  calls  for  certain  tonnages  for 
transport  service  or  other  uses,  which  creates 
more  or  less  confusion  with  consuming  com¬ 
panies  that  depend  upon  their  contractors  for 
a  regular  supply. 

d'he  fact  is  that  a  great  many  jilants  will  have 
to  shut  down  in  this  territory  within  the  next 
several  weeks,  unless  relief  comes  from  some 
source  not  anticipated  at  the  moment.  One  of 
the  large  operating  companies,  not  having  any 
coal  to  sell,  last  week  sent  its  various  salesmen 
through  their  territories  to  get  a  line  on  stocks 
held  by  the  principal  coiusuming  plants.  They 
advised  that  there  is  no  better  than  an  average 
of  a  three-weeks’  supply  of  coal. 

Car  supply  is  this  week  just  as  bad  as  it  has 
been  at  any  time  previously,  and  official  figures 
show  that  in  the  principal  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  territories  served  by  the  Ilaltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  the  percentage  of  car  supply 
has  been  under  fifty  per  cent.  Priority  orders 
for  railroad  movement  continues  to  bring  con¬ 
fusion  into  the  trade. 

The  shipping  situation  is  most  serious,  and 
there  are  almost  daily  reports  that  steamers  com¬ 
ing  into  New  York  with  cargoes  and  taking  car¬ 
goes  for  their  return  trips  in  New  York  harbor, 
are  forced  to  go  to  Hampton  Roads  to  fill  out 
their  hunker  suiiplies  before  going  back  across. 
This,  as  we  have  pointed  out  heretofore,  means 
a  loss  well  around  $2',000  per  day  for  every  day 
that  the  ship  loses  time  in  this  way. 

There  is  no  spot  coal  and  consequently  no  spot 
business. 

Maximum  prices,  at  the  New  York  harbor 
piers,  mean  on  net  tons,  the  following: 

N.  y.  Harbor  At  Mines 

Pennsylvania .  $3.47  $2.00 

Maryland  .  3.47  2.00 

West  Virginia  (short  rate) .  3.47  2.00 

West  Virginia  (long  rate) .  3.70  2.00 

BroKers’  commission  to  be  added. 

The  Vessel  Situation 

The  coastwise  vessel  situation  is  not  changed. 
A  bill  has  passed  Congress  and  will  probably 
pass  the  Senate,  which  will  permit  foreign  ves¬ 
sels  to  engage  in  coastwise  trade  until  after  the 
war,  and  when  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  it  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  a  great  many  foreign  vessels  will 
engage  in  this  trade,  which  will  release  American 
vessels  for  transport  service. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  in  Congress  has  not 
so  far  influenced  coastwise  rates,  which  are  firm 
but  unchanged. 

Current  rates  of  freight  are  about  as  follows : 
From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
to  Portland,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  to  Providence  and  like 
Sound  points,  $2  to  $2.50. 

From  New  York  to  Boston,  $1.75  to  $2;  to 
Portland,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  to  Providence,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  to  New  Bedford,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  to  New 
Ilaven,  seventy  to  eighty  cents ;  to  Bridgeport, 
sixty-five  to  seventy-five  cents.  Harbor  rates  re¬ 
main  at  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents. 

Nezv  York  Trade  Briefs 

John  Langton,  a  retail  coal  dealer  of  Orange, 
N.  J.,  died  at  his  home  there  on  Monday  of 
ptomaine  poisoning.  He  was  forty  years  old. 

J.  A.  Hill,  president  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Fuel  Company  of  No.  1  Broadway,  visited  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  mining  regions  this  week. 

H.  C.  Palmer,  of  Marquett  Coal  Company,  and 
George  Taylor,  of  Henry  W.  Somers,  Inc.,  of 
Albany,  was  a  visitor  to  the  New  York  coal 
trade  on  Tuesday. 

John  Casey,  of  the  office  of  Whitney  &  Kem- 
merer.  No.  143  Liberty  Street,  has  been  called 
under  the  draft,  and  will  report  at  Camp  Upton 
on  Monday  of  next  week. 

Werner  Anderson,  New  England  sales  agent 
for  Alden  Coal  Mining  Company  of  No.  1 
Broadway,  has  been  recommended  and  accepted 
for  the  Aviation  Corps  at  Mineola. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  ^latlack  Coal  &  Iron 
Corporation,  No.  52'  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New 
York,  has  been  increased  from  $10,000  to  $100,000, 
as  per  authorization  filed  in  Albany  on  Alonday. 

W.  C.  Johnston,  controller  of  the  Lehigh  & 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
was  in  New  York  last  week,  and  was  among  the 
visitors  in  attendance  at  the  one-day  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  held  by  the  New  York  Coal  Trade  Golf 
Association  at  the  Segrsdale  Country  Club. 

Cadwallader  Evans,  superintendent  of  mines 
of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company,  of  Scran¬ 
ton,  is  reported  to  have  resigned  that  position  to 


accept  a  position  as  superintendent  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Salt  Company.  Mr.  Evans  was  in  New 
York  the  early  part  of  the  week. 

.'Vrthur  J.  MacBride.  assistant  manager  of  sales 
of  tlie  Pocahontas  Fuel  Company,  Inc.,  No.  1 
Broadway,  returned  to  his  desk  on  Monday  of 
this  week,  after  an  absence  of  three  months  due 
to  a  sore  leg.  Some  three  months  ago  Mr. 
MacBride  happened  to  receive  a  slight  accident 
to  his  leg,  and  gangrene  resulted. 

Commenting  upon  some  of  the  blanks  that 
have  been  sent  out  from  the  fuel  administrator’s 
office  in  Washington,  and  in  particular  about  the 
requests  that  have  come  to  coal  companies  for 
copies  of  contracts,  a  coal  man  pointed  out  that 
one  request  of  more  than  passing  interest  is  that 
given  by  the  administrator  in  which  he  requires 
the  date  of  execution  of  the  contract  submit¬ 
ted. 

Organization  of  the  Shipping  Board’s  charter¬ 
ing  commission  was  completed  on  Monday  with 
the  appointment  of  J.  I).  Smull  of.  New  York, 
as  a  member.  The  commission  will  have  in 
charge  the  chartering  of  all  merchant  vessels  in 
the  United  States.  On  October  15th  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  will  commandeer  the  charters  of  all 
American  ships.  Mr.  Smull  is  connected  with 
the  shipping  firm  of  J.  H.  Winchester  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Produce  Exchange  Building. 

It  is  understood  that  the  six  directors  elected 
by  the  New  Y’ork  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  the  first  meeting,  have  had  several 
conferences  during  the  past  week,  but  have  not 
yet  decided  upon  the  names  of  the  three  addi¬ 
tional  directors,  which  will  bring  the  membership 
of  this  body  up  to  nine,  as  authorized  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  association.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  three  names  that  will  make  the  com¬ 
plete  board,  are  expected  within  a  few  days. 

It  is  announced  from  Allentown,  Pa.,  that  the 
International  Motor  Car  Company,  of  New  Y’ork, 
which  manufactures  at  its  Allentown  plant  the 
well  known  “Mack”  motor  truck,  which  is  so 
popular  in  the  coal  trade,  has  just  received  from 
the  War  Department  an  order  for  1,000  Mack 
building  trucks  to  be  constructed  for  the  en¬ 
gineering  department  of  General  Pershing’s  army 
in  France.  The  trucks,  which  will  be  of  eight 
tons  capacity,  will  be  used  for  the  reconstruction 
of  roads  in  the  devastated  districts  of  France. 

The  principal  coal  bunkering  people  in  New 
Y’ork,  to  carry  out  the  order  from  Washington 
that  became  effective  on  Tuesday,  that  is  that 
American  ships  going  to  Europe  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  enough  smokeless  coal  to  take  them 
two  daylight  days  for  use  through  the  sub¬ 
marine  zone,  are  supplying  these  ships  with  an¬ 
thracite.  This  they  hold  is  to  be  the  onlj'  coal 
that  is  obtainable  here  that  can  be  said  to  be 
smokeless.  This  means  for  the  average  freight 
steamer  a  supply  of  about  eighty  to  125  tons, 
depending  upon  the  sjze  of  the  ship. 

The  New  York  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association 
held  a  one-day  tournament  on  tl  e  links  of  the 
Scarsdale  Country  Club  at  Hartsdale,  N.  Y’.,  on 
Thursday,  September  27.  The  day  was  perfect 
and  there  was  a  fair  attendance.  George  M. 
Dexter  won  the  prize  for  36  holes,  making  94 
gross  in  the  morning  and  92  gross  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  His  handicap  was  18.  Roy  B.  Avers 
won  the  IS-hole  prize  for  the  morning  round 
with  an  86  gross,  with  handicap  of  10.  W.  H. 
Carpenter  won  the  18-hole  prize  for  the  after¬ 
noon  round,  having  91  gross  with  handicap  of 
18.  The  visitors’  prize  was  won  by  F.  B.  Close. 
The  annual  fall  tournament  of  the  association 
will  be  held  on  the  links  of  the  Seaview  Golf 
Club  near  Atlantic  City,  October  12,  13  and  14. 
This  will  be  the  third  year  that  the  association 
has  had  the  use  of  the  Seaview  Qub  for  its 
annual  fall  tournament.  Prize  events  will  be 
played  on  the  13th  and  14th,  but  the  12th  being  a 
legal  holiday  in  New  Y’ork  City,  it  is  permitted 
any  of  the  members  of  the  association  to  go  to 
Seaview  on  that  day  for  practice  purposes. 


Pennsy’s  August  Fuel  Statement 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  coal  and  coke 
carried  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  lines  east 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie  in  August  and  in  the  eight 
months  ended  August  31 : 


August — 

Short  tons 

.\nthracite  coal  . 

874,030 

Dec. 

127.168 

Hituniinous  coal  . 

4,413,410 

Dec. 

120.783 

Coke  . 

995,751 

Dec. 

178.133 

Total  . 

6,283,191 

Dec. 

184,518 

Tanuary  1  to  August  31 — 

Short  Tons 

.\nthracite  coal  . 

7,436,177 

Dec. 

331,571 

Bituminous  coal  . 

35,395,190 

Dec. 

2,818,714 

('oke  . 

8,146,887 

Dec. 

1,53.)..349 

Total  . 

50,978,254 

Dec. 

051,704 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

Confused  Conditions  in  Retail  Trade  Over 
Price  Fixing  —  Bituminous  Situation 
More  Serious  and  Is  Growing  Worse 
From  Day  to  Day 

Philadelphia^  October  ‘^.—  {Special  Corres¬ 
pondence.) — In  the  anthracite  t»ade  this  week 
the  important  discussion  is  the  order  of  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  made  public  through  the  newspapers  on 
Jdonday  morning,  lowering  the  price  of  pea  coal 
at  wholesale  sixty  cents  a  ton,  and  announcing 
a  plan  under  which  retail  dealers  shall  fix  their 
selling  price.  It  is  the  fixing  of  retailers  price 
that  throws  the  retail  trade  into  a  chaotic  con¬ 
dition,  for  the  reason  that  the  fuel  administrator 
requires  that  prices  today  be  fixed  in  accordance 
with  margins  charged  by  retail  dealers  in  1915, 
plus  thirty  per  cent.  Probably  not  one  dealer 
in  a  hundred  is  able  to  say  off  hand  just  what 
was  his  margin  in  1915,  and  it  has  been  necessary 
for  every  retail  concern  to  get  accountants  busy 
on  the  1915  books  to  figure  out  a  basis  for  pres¬ 
ent  prices.  In  the  meantime  most  of  the  retail¬ 
ers  are  selling  coal  with  the  understanding  that 
the  price  will  be  arranged  later. 

One  of  the  largest  retail  dealers  said  on  Tues¬ 
day:  “No  two  dealer’s  prices  will  be  the  same 
for  the  reason  that  no  two  bought  coal  for  the 
same  price  in  1915,  the  year  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  takes  for  establishing  the  new  rates.  For 
the  dealer  to  figure  up  what  his  gross  margin 
was  for  1915  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  over  every 
bill  for  coal  purchased  both  from  the  railroad 
operators  and  independent  operators  to  arrive 
at  the  average  gross  margin  for  that  year.” 

At  the  moment  all  is  confusion,  and  few  are 
in  position  to  venture  whether  retail  prices  that 
were  in  effect  up  to  Monday  will  be  reduced  or 
not.  In  any  event,  it  is  not  believed  that  the 
reduction  will  be  material. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  is  great  demand  for 
the  three  domestic  sizes,  with  practically  no  re¬ 
tail  dealer  admitting  to  be  receiving  anything  like 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  coal  to  take  care  of  his 
immediate  needs. 

The  steam  sizes  are  in  great  demand,  with 
prices  much  firmer  on  No.  1  buckwheat,  which 
sells  at  the  mines  at  all  the  way  from  $4  to  $4.75 
for  individual  grades.  No.  2  buckwheat  is  quoted 
at  the  mines  at  $3  and  barley  is  selling  freely 
at  $2. 

The  preferential  movement  of  coal  from  the 
principal  anthracite  mines  to  army  cantonments 
in  various  sections  of  the  country,  is  causing 
more  or  less  demoralization  in  distribution,  and 
especially  car  service,  which  is  in  a  measure  inter¬ 
fering  with  present  production. 

In  the  bituminous  coal  trade  authorities  state 
that  the  situation  is  growing  steadily  worse  from 
day  to  day,  as  no  one  appears  to  be  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  any  spot  coal.  To  keep  certain  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  going,  it  is  known  that  several  of 
the  railroads  have  come  to  their  aid  by  loaning 
them  coal  from  their  fuel  reserves.  The  public 
utility  companies,  which  claim  in  most  cases  to 
be  well  fortified,  are  now  joining  with  thousands 
of  other  consumers  in  urging  for  immediate 
shipments  to  keep  their  plants  going. 

Car  supply  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  for  several 
weeks  has  been  considerably  under  fifty  per  cent 
for  the  important  regions  that  serve  this  terri¬ 
tory.  This  means  an  average  of  all  shippers. 
To  this  shortage  of  cars  is  added  the  further  dis¬ 
turbance  to  the  trade  of  the  placing  of  an  em¬ 
bargo  against  twenty  or  more  mines  on  the  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  that  have 
not  been  shipping  coal  that  comes  up  to  the 
classifications  arranged  by  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange.  These  mines  have  got  to  stop  pro¬ 
duction  or  better  their  preparation.  Operators 
argue  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  better  prepara¬ 
tion  when  labor  is  so  independent. 

As  the  operators  and  miners  in  the  central 
competitive  field  reached  an  agreement  on  Tues¬ 
day  at  Washington  which  will  raise  mining  rates 
in  that  region,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  operators  will  have  to  follow  suit 
with  a  like  advance  at  a  very  early  date.  In  fact, 
the  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  have 
already  intimated  that  they  expect  to  ask  for  an 
increase  in  wages  as  soon  as  the.  central  com¬ 
petitive  field  matter  was  arranged. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  trade  have  been  very 
anxiously  awaiting  announcement  from  Wash¬ 
ington  of  a  revision  of  prices.  Hundreds  of 
operators  who  have  been  in  Washington  for  the 
past  several  weeks,  have  not  come  away  with 
anything  upon  which  they  could  base  a  hope. 
Dr.  Garfield  has  given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the 
wagon  mine  operator,  by  allowing  him  to  charge 


$2  at  the  mines  for  his  coal  and  make  an  extra 
charge  for  hauling  where  going  direct  to  the 
consumer  or  to  the  railroad  company  for  fuel. 
The  latest  proclamation  from  Dr.  Garfield  allows 
the  miners  of  smithing  coal  to  sell  it  at  the  mar¬ 
ket  price.  Since  this  announcement  was  made  on 
Monday  many  of  the  trade  have  been  trying  to 
find  a  market  price  on  this  coal  without  success. 
In  fact  they  cannot  locate  a  company  that  is  a 
legitimate  miner  of  smithing  coal  that  is  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  ship  any  of  this  coal  at  present. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 

Frank  D.  Patton,  well  known  in  the  coal 
trade  of  Reading,  Pa.,  died  there  Monday  at 
the  age  of  fifty. 

C.  V.  Bergh,  of  Commercial  Coal  Mining 
Company,  Commercial  Trust  building,  visited 
New  York  on  Monday. 

John  E.  Lloyd,  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Coal  Exchange,  left  the  early  part  of  the  week 
for  a  visit  to  Virginia. 

J.  E.  Kunkel,  the  well-known  Philadelphia 
retail  coal  dealer,  is  among  the  coal  men  who 
are  visiting  Washington  this  week. 

Operations  in  the  southern  anthracite  field 
are  being  hampered  by  lack  of  water,  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  washeries.  This  region  is  said  to 
be  affected  by  the  worst  drought  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  if  the  dry  spell  is  not  soon  broken 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  anthracite 
companies  to  haul  a  great  deal  of  water.  The 
Schuylkill  River  is  now  very  low. 

The  new  steamship  Deepwater,  built  by  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  at  Cam¬ 
den  for  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc.,  and 
later  sold  to  the  American-Italian  Steamship 
Company,  made  a  successful  trial  trip  on  the 
Delaware  River  on  Tuesday.  The  order  for 
this  new  ship  was  placed  by  the  Darrow-Mann 
Company  several  years  ago,  prior  to  the  sate 
of  that  company  to  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt 
interests. 

Harry  E.  O’Neill,  special  representative  of 
the  Export  Administrative  Board  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  was  in  Philadelphia  on  Monday,  confer¬ 
ring  with  officials  of  the  Bourse  with  regard  to 
the  location  of  an  export  license  agency  and 
the  naming  of  an  agent.  It  is  expected  that 
the  agency  will  be  located  in  the  downtown 
district  within  a  few  days.  The  licensing  agent 
to  be  placed  here,  as  well  as  those  already  es¬ 
tablished  in  other  cities,  will  primarily  act  as 
an  intermediary  between  local  shippers  and  the 
Central  Licensing  Bureau  at  Washington. 

The  Temple  Coal  Company  on  Monday  re¬ 
tired  the  outstanding  balance  of  the  eight  per 
cent  cumulative  preferred  stock.  The  sinking 
fund  provisions  call  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
stock  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  105  and  accrued 
dividend.  The  present  outstanding  stock  was 
retired  at  107,  being  equal  to  105  and  accrued 
dividend  of  $2  per  share.  The  sinking  fund 
now  having  been  provided  for  by  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  all  the  preferred  stock,  it  would  be 
possible  to  inaugurate  dividends  on  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  in  case  earnings  justify  it. 

From  the  central  Pennsylvania  fields  comes 
the  information  that  the  40,000  union'  miners 
in  that  territory  will  demand  wage  increases, 
should  wage  increases  be  granted  the  miners 
in  the  ceneral  competitive  field,  as  a  result  of 
tfie  conference  now  in  session  in  Washington. 
Officers  of  District  No.  2  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  which  embraces  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  field,  are  in  Washington,  at¬ 
tending  the  conference  of  the  miners  in  the 
central  field  with  the  operators,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  fortifying  themselves  with  facts  to  be 
used  in  expected  negotiations  for  increases  in 
Central  Pennsylvania. 

Commencing  with  Monday,  the  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  Coal  Company  started  the  shipment  of 
great  quantities  of  fuel  to  four  of  the  sixteen 
national  army  cantonments.  Under  orders 
from  the  main  offices,  the  first  cars  loaded 
at  every  mine  each  morning  are  to  go  to 
the  army  camps  before  any  other  allotment 
is  filled.  Two  of  the  cantonments  are  in  the 
north  and  two  in  the  south.  Those  in  the 
north  will  need  the  coal  both  for  heating  and 
cooking  and  in  the  south  for  cooking  alone, 
unless  the  climate  grows  unusually  severe.  It 
is  understood  that  the  Lackawanna  has  orders 
to  ship  considerable  coal  to  cantonments,  some 
of  which  is  to  extreme  western  points.  The 
other  large  anthracite  coal  companies  are  also 
being  requested  to  ship  for  Government  ac¬ 
count  in  various  directions. 


Baltimore  Trade 

Baltimore,  October  4. —  {Special  Correspon¬ 
dence) — These  are  big  days  in  the  coal  trade — 
big  with  import  of  no  man  seems  to  know  just 
what.  With  a  Government  retail  price  fixing  plan 
for  hard  coal  announced  there  are  still  many 
elements  of  uncertainty,  and  many  coal  men  here 
believe  that  lean,  hard  days  are  ahead  for  the 
trade,  with  the  more  than  probability- that  not  a 
few  well  known  firms  will  close  their  doors. 
Shortage  of  shipment  even  under  the  present  and 
recent  plan  of  distribution  of  fuel  has  been  so 
pronounced  that  fall  is  on  the  trade  with  but  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  its  delivery  obli¬ 
gations  covered  and  with  little  or  no  prospect 
for  a  catch-up  during  the  usually  heavy  shipping 
rnonths  of  October  and  November.  Indeed,  so 
light  have  been  the  deliveries  that  many  firms 
hardly  turned  a  wheel  during  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  one  that  was  cut  off  from  supplies 
from  a  long  established  connection  was  forced 
to  go  into  receivership  as  a  protection.  Others 
are  already  dangerously  near  like  trouble,  and 
unless  the  Government  announced  profit  margin 
works  out  much  better  than  most  of  the  trade 
here  predict,  a  serious  situation  is  likely  to  result. 
As  it  is  the  consumers  of  the  city  are  liable  to 
awaken  after  the  first  real  hard  cold  spell  to 
find  that  the  city  is  swept  clear  of  any  coal  for 
new  supplies,  and  that  many  are  without  fuel. 
The  Government  figures  that  the  new  schedule 
will  probably  cut  the  cost  on  hard  coal  here  from 
present  schedule,  which  is  the  September  set 
prices,  afiout  fifteen  cents  a  ton,  outside  of  pea 
coal,  which  is  cut  more  through  the  price  being 
reduced  at  the  mines.  The  right  to  continue  the 
September  schedule  for  October  selling  was 
given  by  Washington  officials  Jo  the  local  dealers, 
pending  settlement  of  the  rnargin  of  profit  by 
the  new  citizens  committee  here.  This  means 
that  for  the  present  the  trade  can  not  put  into 
effect  the  usual  October  twenty-five  cents  a  ton 
advance,  which  has  taken  place  each  year  to  take 
care  of  added  cost  of  winter  delivery. 

The  bituminous  situation  here  remains  greatly 
unsettled,  with  coal  so  scarce  and  supplies  of 
factories  running  so  low  that  there  are  more 
than  rumors  that  the  Government  is  preparing 
to  step  in  and  stop  the  operation  of  non-essential 
factories  to  give  coal  to  those  making  products 
that  are  sorely  needed.  One  of  the  leading  coal 
men  of  the  city  predicts  that  this  action  is  likely 
to  happen,  at  any  time.  The  supplies  of  coal  at 
the  tidevvater  piers  here  are  pitifully  low  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  needs  of  consumers.  Many  big 
users  of  coal  are  traveling  almost  from  day  to 
day.  There  is  no  longer  a  question  of  price,  the 
big  thing  now  is  that  the  railroads  and  mines 
are  not  putting  sufficient  coal  in  the  city.  Coal 
that  formerly  reached  tide  in  three  to  four  days 
now  is  on  the  road  from  two  to  four  weeks  or 
even  longer.  The  labor  situation  at  the  mines 
is  reported  a's  worse  all  the  time.  More  men 
have  left  for  other  work  or  for  army  service,  and 
those  remaining,  at  the  high  rate  of  pay,  seldom 
work  the  full  six  days  of  the  week.  In  the 
Georges  Creek  region  the  past  week,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  whole  district  went  out  for  a  time,  ap¬ 
parently  for  little  or  no  reason.  The  labor  sit¬ 
uation  is  causing  both  mines  and  Government 
officials  grave  concern.  There  has  been  talk  of 
increasing  the  Government  maximum  price  for 
soft  coal  in  certain  regions,  but  the  operators 
believe  that  such  action  would  be  at  once  followed 
by  requests  from  the  Government  end  for  an 
adjustment  for  increases  being  urged  by  the 
miners,  thus  nullifying  any  increased  production 
incentive. 

In  the  local  market  here  an  increased  number 
of  rejections  at  the  tidewater  piers,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  rejections  in  heavier  receipt  periods,  is 
reported.  The  Government  is  apparently  de¬ 
termined  to  end  the  complaint  that  inferior  coals 
are  being  shunted  to  the  tidewater  pool  by  cer¬ 
tain  producers,  who  thus  run  the  chance  of  having 
their  customers  delivered  much  better  fuels  than 
they  have  shipped.  This  rejected  coal  has  been 
quickly  absorbed  on  the  outside  and  rerouted  to 
all-rail  points. 

Retail  hard  coal  prices  here  have  been  contin¬ 
ued  temporarily  for  October,  as  follows : 

White  Ash  Hard — No.  1,  broken,  $9.20;  No.  2, 
egg,  .$8.90;  No.  3,  stove,  $9.15;  chestnut,  $9.30; 
pea,  $8.30 ;  buckwheat,  $6.70. 

Sunbury — No.  2,  $9.15;  No.  3,  $9.40;  chestnut, 
$9.55. 

Lykens  "Valley — No.  2,  $9.65;  No.  3,  $9.90; 
chestnut,  $9.90. 

For  two  weeks  past  the  shipments  of  No.  2 
and  No.  3  hard  have  been  so  light  as  to  almost 
take  them  from  the  local  market,  evcent  as  dis¬ 
posed  of  from  stocks,  which  are  at  best,  low. 
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New  England  Trade 

Boston,  October  4. —  (Special  Correspondence.) 
—The  announcement  from  Washington  through 
the  daily  press  in  regard  to  retail  coal  price 
fixing  was  a  decided  shock  to  the  New  hngland 
trade.  In  the  first  place  the  retailers  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  the  Federal  authorities 
should  take  into  their  conlidnce  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  before  ihey  do  the  retailers  themselves.  In 
the  second  j)lace  the  distril)iitors  to  coiisuiners 
cannot  understand  how  the  I'ederal  authorities 
can  have  arrived  at  a  basis  upon  which  the  re¬ 
tailers  did  business  in  191.').  The  retailers  them¬ 
selves  do  not  know  what  the  profits  on  each  sjze 
of  coal  were  during  that  year,  and  not  knowing 
they  have  given  to  Federal  authorities  no  figures 
upon  which  a  profit  basis  for  the  year  could 
justly  be  figured. 

It  is  a  difiicult  matter  to  locate  a  retailer  m 
New  Kngland  who  knows  what  his  1915  profit 
on  stove  coal  was.  Nor  one  that  knows  what 
his  profit  on  egg,  nut  or  any  other  size  of  anthra¬ 
cite  was,  so  far  as  that  goes.  The  average  re¬ 
tailer  in  figuring  his  profits  for  any  year,  bunches 
his  sales,  irrespective  of  size.  Some  have  bunched 
tlieir  profits  on  anthracite  with  bituminous.  Oth¬ 
ers  have  not  done  so.  Since  the  announcement 
from  Washington,  however,  every  retailer  has 
been  trying  to  figure  his  past  profits  on  various 
sizes,  information  the  Federal  authorities  seem 
to  have.  General  opinion  here  is  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities  felt,  in  view  of  the  wide  pub¬ 
licity  given  their  previous  endeavors,  that  it  was 
time  to  make  a  stab  at  reasonable  profits  for  the 
purpose  of  pleasing  the  general  public  and  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  from  the  retailer  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  profits,  etc.,  that  has  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  get.  It  is  also  felt  here  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  within  the  future  will  right  itself,  but  on  a 
higher  price  basis  than  the  Government  officials 
are  figuring.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
attitude  taken  by  the  Government  is  very  apt  to 
act  as  a  boomerang  on  the  public  inasmuch  as 
it  will  interrupt,  more  or  less,  with  the_  retail 
movement  of  coal  to  the  consumer.  As  it  was, 
the  trade  was  having  its  troubles  in  trying  to 
keep  everybody  satisfied  with  small  lots  of  stove, 
egg  and  nut  at  $9.50  a  ton. 

Wholesalers  report  a  shortage  of  egg,  stove 
and  pea  and  a  big  demand  for  these  sizes.  They 
say,  in  most  cases,  that  before  the  season  is  over 
pea  practically  will  cease  to  exist.  Nut  is  the 
most  plentiful  size  at  the  moment,  but  there  is 
no  accumulation  at  New  York  shipping  or  at 
New  England  distributing  points.  Some  shippers 
of  buckwheat  and  boiler  are  so  far  ahead  on  con¬ 
tract  deliveries  that  free  offerings  are  being  made 
on  a  f.  o.  b.  New  York  Government  price  basis. 
Rig  company  agents  cleaned  up  September  orders 
for  prepared  sizes  better  than  expected.  There 
is  still  a  serious  shortage  throughout  New  Eng¬ 
land,  however.  Deliveries  of  independent  anthra¬ 
cite  came  up  to  expectations  last  month,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  active  periods  experienced 
in  that  branch  of  the  trade.  The  demand  for  big 
company  and  independent  coal  from  the  Prov¬ 
inces  is  exceptionally  heavy,  but  comparatively 
little  is  going  so  far  north. 

The  bituminous  shippers,  so  far  as  new  busi¬ 
ness  is  concerned,  are  waiting  further  develop¬ 
ments  at  Washington.  In  the  meantime  every¬ 
body  is  trying  to  make  contract  deliveries,  which 
are  coming  disappointingly  slow.  As  a  result 
the  consumer  who  has  banked  on  spot  and  emer¬ 
gency  shipments  is  up  against  it,  for  he  finds 
practically  nothing  for  sale.  Some  New  River 
and  Pocahontas  shippers  have  accumulations  at 
Hampton  Roads  ports  or  at  the  mines  owing  to 
the  lack  of  vessel  space,  but  generally  speaking 
shippers  are  so  short  that  the  Government  is 
having  difficulty  in  getting  supplies.  Nothing  is 
offered  for  sale  at  Hampton  Roads  ports  at  prices 
based  on  Government  figures.  Some  Pocahontas 
has  sold  recently  in  Boston  Harbor  at  $9.50  a 
ton,  according  to  rumor,  but  the  price  cannot  be 
verified.  As  a  matter  of  fact  .so  little  southern 
coal  is  offered  on  a  free  basis,  Boston  Harbor,  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  actual  market  basis.  Pennsylvania  bituminous, 
previously  sold,  is  moving  fairly  well  via  rail, 
but  the  movement  to  tidewater  has  decreased 
notably  of  late. 

Anthracite  screenings  are  taken  freely  by  do¬ 
mestic  and  Canadian  mills,  lighting  plants,  rail¬ 
roads,  brick  companies  and  cement  works,  on  a 
basis  of  $2.2'5  to  $2.75  a  ton  on  cars  at  the  dumps. 
Some  plants  are  mixing  the  screenings  with 
bituminous,  but  the  majority  are  burning  them 
as  they  come  from  the  dumps.  The  demand  for 
coke  has  decreased  and  distributors  have  virtually 
caught  up  on  orders.  As  a  result  there  is  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  at  making  points,  but  prices  are  un¬ 


changed  on  a  basis  of  $9  a  gross  ton  on  cars  at 
Everett.  In  a  retail  way  coke  sells  at  $9.50  a  ton. 

The  southern  marine  freight  rate  market  is  a 
shade  firmer.  Some  charters  recently  have  been 
closed  on  a  basis  of  $9  a  ton  from  Hampton 
Roads  to  Boston,  but  the  general  asking  price  . 
remains  at  $2.50.  I-'rom  New  York  to  Boston 
independent  space  rates  are  unchanged,  as  well 
as  those  to  Providence  and  other  Sound  points. 

Buffalo  Trade 

Buff.\lo,  N.  Y.,  October  4. — Anthracite  ship¬ 
ments  by  lake  for  September  were  590,900  tons, 
of  which  the  amount  going  to  Canada  was  52,300 
tons.  The  Canadian  shipments  are  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  time,  though  the  custom  house  at 
present  has  not  had  official  notification  to  this 
effect.  The  above  shipments  compare  with 
328,010  in  September  of  last  year,  or  a  gain  of 
eighty-two  per  cent.  The  total  shipments  to 
October  1  were  2,738,920,  as  compared  -  with 
1,940,101  tons  in  the  same  .period  of  1910,  a  gain 
of  over  forty-one  per  cent.  This  port  is  con¬ 
siderably  ahead  of  most  past  years,  and  the  sea¬ 
son  promises  to  be  as  great  as  any  preceding. 
For  the  past  week  the  shipments  were  83,400 
tons,  as  follows:  Duluth-Superior,  29,100  tons; 
Milwaukee,  28,300;  Chicago,  24,000;  Hancock, 
1,200;  Chel)oygan,  Mich.,  800. 

Freight  rates  are  forty-five  cents  to  Duluth- 
Superior,  fifty  cents  to  Milwaukee,  sixty  cents  to 
Chicago,  and  seventy-five  cents  to  Hancock. 

Demand  for  anthracite  continues  active  and 
dealers  report  that  their  stocks  make  little,  if 
any,  gain.  As  soon  as  the  coal  arrives  it  is  being 
delivered  to  the  consumers,  and  it  is  not  coming 
fast  enough  to  suit  the  trade,  who  predict  that 
a  shortage  will  occur  unless  more  active  rail 
movement  begins.  This  is  likely  to  be  seen  be¬ 
fore  long,  however,  as  the  lake  section  is  getting 
a  pretty  good  lot  of  anthracite. 

Bituminous  business  is  on  an  exceedingly  small 
scale.  Now  and  then  somebody  is  able  to  get 
a  car  or  two  of  coal  for  some  consumer  in  dis¬ 
tress,  but  the  quantity  is  infinitesimal  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  demand.  One  wholesaler  says  he 
does  not  believe  this  market  has  had  twenty 
cars  of  coal  to  sell  since  the  new  price  went  into 
effect.  He  is  unable  to  find  any  coal  himself 
and  reports  that  other  dealers  are  in  the  same 
position.  Interviews  with  a  number  of  large 
factories  here  disclose  the  fact  that  they  are 
almost  out  of  coal  and  are  unable  to  find  as  much 
as  they  need,  though  they  made  a  thorough  can¬ 
vass  of  the  trade.  Inquiries  are  coming  in  to  the 
coal  offices  in  a  persistent  way,  with  various  in¬ 
ducements  offered  if  coal  is  only  shipped.  Noth¬ 
ing  tangible  results,  owing  to,  the  general  de¬ 
termination  to  stick  to  the  Government  ruling. 

Coal  men  are  expressing  the  hope  that  prices 
will  be  advanced  fifty  cents  or  more,  though 
operators  say  if  a  good  share  of  this  goes  to  the 
miners  not  much  benefit  will  accrue. 


Duluth  Trade 

Duluth,  Minn.,  October  4 — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence). — The  price  situation  overtops  every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  coal  trade  at  the  head  of  the 
lakes  just  now.  As  a  result  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  by  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  that  retail 
prices  of  coal  must  be  cut  to  a  point  where  a 
greater  margin  of  profit  than  thirty  per  cent  over 
the  basis  prevailing  in  1915  is  not  shown,  has  led 
to  a  slackening  off  in  the  placing  of  orders  by 
consumers  at  Duluth  and  Superior,  pending  a 
definite  statement  regarding  prices  by  dealers.  So 
far,  operators  here  have  received  no  instructions 
from  their  headquarters,  and  quotations  remain 
as  they  were,  though  a  few  adjustments  have  been 
made  in  the  soft  coal  lists.  Basing  their  figures 
upon  the  basis  of  profits  announced  by  the  coal 
administrator,  members  of  the  trade  here  have 
it  worked  out  that  retail  prices  of  hard  coal  on 
this  market  will  not  be  shaded  more  than  5  cents. 
Interest  was  aroused  in  the  announcement  of  a 
Superior  operator  today  that  he  had  been  in- 
.structed  to  cut  the  retail  price  of  pea  coal  fifty- 
five  cents  to  $8.15.  No  other  sizes  of  hard  coal 
and  no  soft  grades  or  sizes  were  affected.  What 
other  dealers  regard  as  a  joker  in  the  order,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  the  dock  in  question  has  no  pea  coal 
on  hand. 

The  market  in  soft  coal  is  irregular,  with  varia¬ 
tions  in  prices  of  twent3’-five  and  fifty  cents  be¬ 
tween  the  docks  on  some  coals  to  be  noted.  The 
market  in  Pocahontas  is  strong  and  the  quota¬ 
tion  in  cannel  coal  has  been  advanced  $1.75  to 
$9.75  wholesale,  as  there  are  no  supplies  of  it 
on  the  docks  and  the  filling  of  any  business  has 
become  a  straight  all-rail  proposition  in  bringing 
the  stock  in. 


Current  minimum  wholesale  market  for  coal 
f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  docks  is  as  follows : 


. 

Nut . 

I’ea  . 

Duckwheat . 

Voughiogheny  lum)j  or  stove.  . . 

Yougliiogheny  run  of  pile . 

Youghiogheny  screenings  . 

Youghiogheny  splints . 

Mocking,  lump  or  ^tove . 

llocking,  run  of  pile . 

Mocking,  screenings . 

PocahonUs,  lump,  egg  or  nut 

Pocahontas,  run  of  pile . 

Pocahontas,  screenings . 

Cannel  coal . 

Smithing  coal . 


$  7.30 
7.5.S 
7.65 
6.70 

5.75 
7.00 
6.80 
6.50 

6.50 
7.00 
6.70 
6.00 

7.75 
.  7.00 

6.75 

9.75 

7.50 


The  present  scale  of  retail  quotations  at  Duluth 
and  Superior  is  as  follows : 


Egg . 

Stove  . 

Nut . 

Pea  . 

Buckwheat . 

Dust  . 

Briquets,  smokeless . . 

Briquets,  anthracite  . 

Coke,  stove  . . 

Coke,  domestic  nut . 

Pocahontas,  lump,  egg  or  nut, 

Pocahontas,  mine  run . 

Pocahontas,  screenings  . 

Youghiogheny,  lump  or  stove 
Youghiogheny,  dock  run.... 
Youghiogheny,  screenings  .  . . 

Mocking,  lump  or  stove . 

Mocking,  screenings  . 

Splints,  lump  or  stove . 

Splints,  dock  run . 

Splints,  screenings  . 

Cannel,  Kentucky,  cube,  lump 
Smithing  . 


$  9.30 
9.55 
9.65 
8.70 

4.75 
.  9.75 

.  9.75 

9.55 
8.05 
.  9.75 

9.0G 
.  8.75 

.  9.00 

.  8.80 
.  8.25 

.  9.25 

.  8.00 
.  9.25 

8.75 
.  8.25 

.  11.75 
.  9.50 


Supplies  of  coal  have  been  coming  along  satis¬ 
factorily  of  late  and  dealers  are  now  taking  a 
more  hopeful  view  of  the  situation  on  that  score. 
Receipts  of  hard  coal  at  the  docks  during  Sep¬ 
tember  came  to  241,129  tons,  according  to  data 
compiled  by  the  Tomlinson  Company,  vessel 
agents.  That  brought  the  aggregate  for  the  sea¬ 
son  up  to  1,246,102  tons,  or  231,162  tons  more  than 
during  the  same  period  in  1916.  Receipts  of  soft 
coal  for  the  month  came  to  1,921,415  tons,  or  a 
falling  off  of  78,681  tons  as  compared  with  a  year 
ago.  This,  however,  still  leaves  stocks  3,000.000 
tons  still  short  for  the  present  season,  taking  into 
account  that  there  was  only  450,000  tons  of  coal 
on  the  docks  when  the  season  opened,  as  against 
3,500,000  tons  in  1916.  With  the  increased  run 
of  fuel  now  being  directed  this  way  from  the 
lower  lakes,  dealers  are  in  hopes  that  the  shortage 
will  have  been  largely  made  up  before  the  lake 
freeze-up  comes.  Conditions  are  admitted  to  be 
bad  in  hard  coal,  however.  There  are  prac¬ 
tically  no  supplies  on  hand,  and  dealers  are  un¬ 
able  to  anj'where  nearly  fill  the  call  being  made 
upon  them  from  outside  points.  The  first  cold 
snap  will  lead  to  a  heavy  run  for  coal  by  con¬ 
sumers  at  the  head  of  the  lakes  who  have  held 
back  in  getting  in  their  supplies  and  the  question 
uppermost  in  operators’  minds  is  how  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  going  to  be  taken  care  of,  in  view  of  the 
short  stocks  on  hand.  The  bright  spot  in  the 
situation  is,  that  the  embargo  placed  against  ex¬ 
ports  to  Canadian  points  may  bring  about  pro¬ 
portionately  heavier  receipts  at  this  head  of  the 
lakes  from  now  on. 

Comparative  receipts  of  hard  and  soft  coal 
at  the  head  of  the  lake  docks  for  1916  and  1917, 
from  the  opening  of  navigation  up  to  September 
30,  as  compiled  by  the  Tomlinson  Company,  were 
as  follows ; 

ANTHRACITE 

'  , - Tons - > 

1917 
361,065 
220.815 
36.850 
26,397 
105,752 
130,7S5 


9.140 

51,664 

62,096 

114,045 

127,493 


1916 

Northwestern  .  *'*1’?^? 

Pittsburgh  .  23o,-19 

Superior  Coal  &  Dock . 

Boston  .  29-216 

Carnegie .  64,130 

Hanna .  82,600 

Northern  .  J9-613 

iol;^98 

Lehigh  .  '9-069 


Totals 


1,014,960  1,246,102 


BITUMINOUS 


Northwestern  . 

Berwind  . 

Pittsburgh  . 

Superior  Coal  &  Dock. . .  . 

Boston  . 

Carnegie  . 

Hanna  . 

Island  Creek  . 

Clarkson . 

Northern  . 

Zenith  Furnace . 

Reading  . 

U.  S.  Steel  corporation... 

Reiss  . . . 

Pittsburgh  &  Ashland . 

Great  Lakes  Coal  8t  Dock. 


- Tons 

1916 

854,163 

>24,390 

653,325 


217,535 

883,783 

572,200 

107,918 

265,870 

319,524 

405„57S 

214,163 

761,377 

331,346 

110,322 

175,736 


Totals 


6,097,230 


1917 

972,634 

415,192 

516,468 

144,134 

176.787 

599,295 

266,700 

128,365 

152,427 

,366,520 

397,232 

106,679 

1,141,771 

492,955 

140,390 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  October  4. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — In  contrast  with  the  complacency 
which  seems  to  prevail  at  Washington  over  the 
general  coal  situation,  shippers  here  claim  to 
see  a  bad  condition  developing  rapidly.  During 
the  week  calls  for  coal  from  dealers  and  steam 
consumers  have  not  only  increased  in  number, 
but  many  represent  their  needs  as  being  des¬ 
perate.  The  very  limited  car  supply  for  other 
than  lake  shipments  prevent  any  adequate  relief. 

Belief  has  prevailed  among  shippers  at  this 
point  that  a  supposed  pending  amendment  to  the 
lake  priority  order  would  lie  announced  by  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  as  the  certainty  of  such  action  has  been 
repeatedly  claimed  by  the  Ohio  state  authorities. 
Not  only  has  such  ruling  failed  to  materialize,  but 
the  interpretation  placed  upon  Administrator  Gar¬ 
field’s  latest  utterance  on  coal  distribution,  which 
appeared  October  2,  is  that  the  policy  of  favoring 
the  lakes  is  to  be  continued  with  increased,  rather 
than  modified,  strictness.  While  resting  unjustly 
under  the  popular  odium  of  seeking  to  evade  the 
law,  shippers  have  no  course  but  to  keep  their 
tonnage  moving  to  the  docks.  There  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  any  let-up  of  demand  from  this  source 
until  the  boats  go  out  of  commission. 

The  most  serious  phase  of  the  situation  from 
the  shippers’  viewpoint,  especially  those  having 
West  Virginia  mines,  is  the  accumulation  of  loads 
at  junctions.  The  Kanawha  &  Alichigan  was  said 
to  have  2,000  loads  awaiting  delivery  northward 
from  points  in  Ohio  on  October  1,  with  embargoes 
in  force.  This  condition  is  serving  to  block  the 
free  movement  of  coal  not  subject  to  emliargo, 
and  is  also  affecting  car  supply  in  some  degreK 
During  the  past  week  cars  in  southern  Ohio  fielcfs 
have  been  down  to  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
requirements.  The  comparatively  small  amount 
of  free  coal  in  this  market  is  nearly  all  from 
Ohio  fields.  Splint,  as  well  as  smokeless,  has 
ceased  to  be  a  factor.  Quotations  as  per  federal 
authority,  are  as  follows,  the  minimum  price 
representing  producers’  price  and  the  maximum 
the  same  with  the  legal  jobbing  commission  of 
fifteen  cents  a  ton  added. 


F.  (J.  1!. 

F.  0.  B. 

Hocking  (thick-vein)  — 

Columbus 

Mines 

Prepared  sizes  . 

f;3,05@  3.2(1 

.‘|!2.25@2.40 

Mine  rim  . 

2.80@2.().j 

2.00@2.15 

Screenings  . 

2. .55(5  2.70 

1.7o@1.90 

Hocking  (thin-vein)  — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

.3.40@3.55 

2.(j0@2.75 

Mine  run  . 

3. 1.5  @3.30 

2.35  @2.50 

Screenings  . 

2.90(53.05 

2.10@2.25 

Pomeroy — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

3.4(1@  3.55 

Mine  run  . 

3.15  @3.30 

Screenings  . 

2.90 ft  3.05 

2.90  (a  3. Od 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

3.45  @3. (id 

2.25^2.40 

Mine  run  . 

3.20  @3.35 

2.00^2.15 

Screenings . 

2.95@3.in 

l.rj@1.90 

Pocahontas — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

3.70@3.85 

2.25@2.40 

Mine  run . 

3.45  @3.00 

2.00@2.15 

Screenings  . 

3.20@3.3.5 

1.75  @1.90 

The  enigmatical  manner  in  which  the  Federal 
fuel  authorities  have  announced  retail  prices  is  a 
sore  disappointment  to  the  waiting  householder 
consumer.  He  expected  definite  quotations  per 
ton,  so  that  he  could  go  ahead  and  buy  his  coal 
with  the  assurance  that  he  was  getting  the  lowest 
price  that  would  prevail  this  season.  A  rate  of 
profit  based  on  the  gross  margin  of  191.5,  plus 
thirty  per  cent  for  increased  cost  of  handling,  has 
no  immediate  significance  to  him.  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  dealer  himself  is  sadly  con¬ 
fused  as  to  what  is  expected  of  him.  Many  have 
no  records  preserved  that  would  Ije  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  case.  The  Columlius  retail 
market  is  all  at  sea  for  the  present,  and  it  will 
likely  be  some  days  before  uniformity  exists. 


One  authority  ventures  an  estimate  of  what  the 
prices  will  be  when  the  situation  settles  down. 
Ohio  coal,  $5  to  .$5.25 ;  West  Virginia  Splint, 
$5.40  to  $5.65 ;  Pocahontas,  $5.50  to  $5.75. 


Columbus  Nezvs  Notes 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
John  C.  Lawler,  local  coal  operator,  to  Aliss  Mary 
Berry,  of  Columbus. 

F.  R.  liurley,  manager  of  the  Stiles  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Xenia,  Ohio,  was  in  town  this  week  on  a 
coal-buying  errand. 

Robert  Lake,  Jackson,  Alich.,  president  of  the 
M-O-I  Coal  Association,  paid  Columbus  a  visit 
during  the  past  week. 

Dr.  Clare  F.  Smith,  a  director  of  the  Ajax 
Block  Coal  Company,  died  at  his  home  here,  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  of  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart,  aged 
fifty-seven. 

On  October  10  bids  will  be  opened  for  county 
coal,  by  the  Franklin  Board  of  Commissioners, 
the  quantity  asked  for  being  approximately  8,000 
tons,  to  be  delivered  to  institutions  over  which  the 
board  has  control. 

The  Hocking  Valley  Products  Company  has 
lost  its  resident  manager,  Robert  Taylor,  Jr.,  who 
has  resigned,  to  enter  the  officers’  training  camp 
at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indianapolis.  Mr. 
Taylor  came  here  from  Baltimore  within  the  past 
year,  and  had  been  connected  with  the  Maryland 
National  Guard. 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the  twelfth  annual 
Smoke  Prevention  Association,  held  in  Columbus 
last  week,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ask 
Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  to  appoint  a  federal 
fuel  conservator  for  each  state.  The  next  con¬ 
vention  will  be  held  at  Newark,  N.  J.  William  E. 
Reid,  of  Chicago,  was  continued  in  the  office  of 
president. 

The  Jeffrey  Alanufacturing  Company,  pro¬ 
ducer  of  coal  mining  machinery,  is  putting  in  a 
$50,000  plant  to  produce  gas  from  coal.  It  for¬ 
merly  consumed  natural  gas,  but  the  state  law 
which  shuts  off  factories  from  this  fuel  beyond 
a  very  limited  amount,  has  forced  the  company' 
to  a  coal  liasis.  A  number  of  other  big  local 
plants  are  installing  gas  producers. 

A  big  increase  in  the  value  of  steam  railroads, 
over  last  year,  has  been  made  by'  the  Ohio  Tax 
Commission  for  1917.  Among  the  jumps  are: 
Hocking  Valley,  $1,'')5G,010 ;  Toledo  &  Ohio  Cen¬ 
tral,  $964,720;  Zanesville  &  Western,  $40,900. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  this  year  pay 
taxes  on  a  valuation  of  Ohio  properties  placed  at 
$217,184,970. 

President  Frederick  Braggins,  of  the  Lorain 
Coal  &  Dock  Company,  was  chairman  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements  committee  of  the  Athletic  Club,  which 
pulled  off  one  of  the  l)iggest  outings  of  the  year 
on  September  27.  The  scene  of  the  event  at  what 
has  long  been  known  as  Bismarck  Park,  had  to 
undergo  a  new  christening,  out  of  regard  to  anti- 
German  feeling  in  the  club,  and  is  now  “Amer¬ 
ican”  Park. 

John  S.  Jones,  president  of  the  Sunday  Creek 
Coal  Company,  and  senior  partner  of  Jones  & 
Adams,  Chicago,  had  a  fortunate  escape  in  an 
automobile  accident,  September  29.  A  party,  con¬ 
sisting  of  himself,  Mrs.  Jones  and  two  ladies  of 
Newark,  Ohio,  had  started  on  a  trip  to  Kentucky 
by  way  of  Cincinnati.  A  short  distance  out  of 
Columbus  the  chauffeur,  in  attempting  to  avoid 
another  car,  went  into  the  ditch,  the  Jones  ma¬ 


chine  turning  turtle.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  and 
one  of  their  friends  were  considerably  brui.sed. 
After  being  taken  to  a  hospital  for  examination 
it  was  found  that  the  injuries  were  not  serious. 
Mr.  Jones  lives  at  Granville,  Ohio,  where  he  has 
an  extensive  country  estate. 

Governor  Cox  is  quoted  as  being  strongly  in 
favor  of  placing  convicts  to  work  on  state- 
owned  coal  land,  for  producing  fuel  for  the 
twenty-two  state  institutions  in  Ohio,  providing 
organized  labor  is  not  affected.  As  Ohio  miners 
now  have  plenty  of  work,  he  believes  they  will 
not  enter  objections.  This  issue,  which  has  been 
pending  for  months,  it  is  announced,  will  be  set¬ 
tled  one  way  or  the  other  within  a  few  days. 

Coal  producers  who  have  been  planning  new 
developments  complain  that  the  relative  price  be¬ 
tween  coal  and  coal  mining  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  thrown  out  of  gee.  While  the 
one  has  been  reduced  to  a  low  minimum  by  the 
Government,  the  latter  remains  at  boom  prices. 
A  Columbus  company  which  had  plans  completed 
for  opening  up  a  large  new  property  has  with¬ 
drawn  them,  pending  a  more  equitable  adjust¬ 
ment  of  affairs. 

Western  Sales  Alanager  R.  D.  Jeffers  of  the 
West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  was  host 
at  the  wholesale  coal  shippers’  luncheon  on  Fri¬ 
day  last.  There  was  the  usual  large  attendance. 
An  interesting  feature  was  the  talks  of  out-of- 
town  coal  men,  happening  to  be  ,in  the  city,  who 
were  present  as  guests.  R.  S.  Isner,  of  Elkins. 
W.  Va.,  general  manager  of  the  same  company 
with  which  Air.  Jeffers  is  connected,  was  able  to 
give  the  producers’  viewpoint.  Ford  R.  Cate,  of 
the  Cate-Churchman  Coal  Company',  Detroit, 
spoke  on  the  recent  conference  of  a  body  of  Cen¬ 
tral  West  coal  jobbers  with  Administrator  Gar¬ 
field.  F.  W.  Weeks,  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  told  of  the 
retailers’  troubles  in  the  present  crisis.  T.  S. 
Crockett,  vice-president  of  the  Leckie  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  which  has  just  established  headquarters  in 
Columbus,  talked  entertainingly  on  the  coal  situa¬ 
tion.  John  N.  Taylor  referred  feelingly  to  the 
death  of  William  Connor,  of  Al.  A.  Suvdam  & 
Co.,  an  old  and  popular  member  of  the  retail  fra¬ 
ternity.  A  committee  was  named  to  place  a  floral 
token  on  his  bier,  on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral 
the  following  day. 


THE  PEACOCK  COAL  CO. 

Sole  operators  of 

Genuine  Peacock  Pomeroy  Coal 

Capacity,  3,000  tons  daily 

Huntington  Bank  Building  Columbus,  Ohio 


The  Gibson-Spence  Coal  Co. 

■Producer*  and  Shippers 

“Banner”  Hocking  “Blue  Ridge”  White  Ash 
“Valley”  Cambridge  “Pine  Mountain”  Kentucky 

Anthracite — Pheahontas — Smithing 

Cols  Savings  &  Trust  building  -  Columbus,  Ohio 


T HE  Ajax  Block  Qoal  Qo. 

DOMESTIC-HIGH  CARBON— STEAM 

COMMERCE  BUILDING 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


BlTU'fff^buS 

VICTOR 


PEALE,  peacock 


H.  W.  HENRY,  Vice-Pres.  8b  Traffic  Mgr. 
RICHARD  PEALE,  Vice-President 
WM.  B.  OAKES,  Treasurer 

GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL 

NEW  YORK 


&  KERR 

NEW  YORK 


ANTHRACITE 

COAL 

GAS  COAL 

and  COKE 


E.  E.  WALLING,  Vice-President 

NORTH  American  bldg., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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False  Financial  Statements 


In  Philadelphia  as  there  words  are 
being  written,  there  is  a  business  man 
waiting  to  be  arrested.  He  has  just 
come  through  a  lot  of  trouble.  Four 
months  ago  he  failed  and  his  creditors 
put  him  in  the  bankruptcy  court.  At 
first  he  thought  he  could  settle  with  his 
creditors  on  about  a  30  per  cent  basis, 
but  this  fell  through,  and  he  had  to  turn 
everything  over.  His  assets  were  con- 
sideral)le  and  represented  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  several  years.  One  would  think 
that  was  trouble  enough,  but  now  he 
is  awaiting  what  will  doubtless  be  the 
worst  trouble  of  all— arrest  on  the 
charge  of  having  given  to  his  creditors, 
last  January,  a  false  statement  of  assets 
and  liabilities,  on  the  strength  of  which 
he  obtained  new  credit,  and  also  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  time  to  pay  debts  already  in¬ 
curred.  ,  .  ,  , 

If  he  is  convicted  on  this  charge  he 
will  go  to  prison  for  a  long  term. 

The  plight  of  this  man,  who  I  believe 
intended  no  fraud,  though^  it  looks  as 
if  he  did  without  doubt  falsify  his  state¬ 
ment,  has  impressed  me  so  that  I  am 
going  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  here 
against  the  slightest  exaggeration  in 
statements  of  financial  condition  intend¬ 
ed  either  for  mercantile  agencies  or  for 
creditors,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  credit. 

I  asked  a  man  the  other  day ;  “Why  did 
you  give  a  statement  as  false  as  this? 
You  might  have  known  that  if  anybody 
started  to  open  it  up  they  would  find 
its  falsity  right  away.”  He  said :  “At 
that  time  it  didn’t  seem  possible  that  1 
could  fail.  I  expected  to  pay  everything 
so  that  nobody  would  have  occasion  to 
open  it  up.” 

That  man  has  since  been  sentenced  to 
three  years’  imprisonment  for  obtaining 
credit  on  a  false  financial  statement. 

Only  last  week  the  financial  statement 
given  by  another  man,  also  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  came  before  me  and  I  found  that 
the  bankrupt,  in  order  to  swell  his  as¬ 
sets,  had  induced  his  father  to  deed  a 
certain  piece  of  real  estate  to  him.  The 
property  was  still  to  be  the  father  s, 
who  was  to  continue  to  collect  the  rent, 
but  on  record  it  was  the  son’s,  because 
it  was  in  his  name. 

Here  the  fraud  had  a  different  re¬ 
sult.  The  court  held  that  the  bankrupt 
had  not  committed  any  fraud,  because 
the  real  estate  was  actually  his.  His 
father  had  unwittingly  put  himself  in  a 
position  where  he  could  not  claim  it  as 
against  his  son’s  creditors.  He  had 
allowed  his  son  to  use  it  to  get  credit 
with,  and  he  could  therefore  not  take 
it  back  now,  after  the  credit  had  been 
granted  on  the  strength  of  it.  So  the 
father  lost  the  property.  Hard  luck, 
you  may  say,  but  remember  that  he  was 
party  to  the  fraud  which  his  son  had 
planned,  and  which  would  have  been 
consummated  had  he  been  allowed  to 
take  the  property  back. 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  business  men 
come  to  grief  by  giving  out  the  same 


statement  that  they  prepared  months— 
sometimes  years — before ;  a  statement 
which  was  perfectly  accurate  when  first 
made  up.  They  do  this  for  two  reasons  : 
first,  because  they  are  apt  to  say  care¬ 
lessly,  “Oh,  that’s  near  enough;  there 
hasn’t  been  much  change,”  where  the  fact 
often  is  that  there  has  been  a  very  de¬ 
cided  change  for  the  worse.  The  sec¬ 
ond  reason  is  that  the  man  whose  state¬ 
ment  it  is,  though  he  knows  that  his 
present  statement  would  be  worse  than 
his  last,  is  afraid  to  place  that  fact 
clearly  before  his  creditors.  And  he 
always  hopes  that  he  will  be  able  to  pay 
his  debts  and  that  there  will  therefore 
lie  no  occasion  to  open  the  statement 
up.  Nine-tenths  of  the  men  who  give 
padded  and  exaggerated  financial  state¬ 
ments  do  so  in  absolute  confidence  that 
everything  will  be  all  right  and  that  no¬ 
body  will  have  to  investigate  the  state¬ 
ment  because  everybody  will  be  paid. 

It  is  false  pretense  everywhere,  under 
the  common  law,  to  give  one’s  creditors 
or  mercantile  agencies  a  statement  about 
one’s  assets  and  liabilities  which  is  un¬ 
true  even  in  part  if  the  untruth  is  favor¬ 
able  to  him  whose  statement  it  is,  and 
influences  somebody  to  give  credit  to  the 
latter’s  loss.  And  not  only  is  this  false 
pretense  under  the  common  law,  but  the 
states  one  by  one  are  passing  laws  ex¬ 
plicitly  making  it  a  misdemeanor,  pun¬ 
ishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  to  make 
any  false  statement  in  writing  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  credit.  Under  some 
of  the  statutes  the  credit  doesn’t  have 
to  be  given;  if  the  false  statement  is 
made,  the  offense  is  complete. 

Opinion  ought  to  be  excluded  as  far 
as  possible  from  a  financial  statement.  A 
retail  merchant  was  sent  to  jail  a  few 
weeks  ago  because  he  included  a  piece 
of  real  estate  in  his  assets  at  twice  its 
highest  value.  He  defended  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the 
property  was  worth  that;  or  would  be 
after  this  thing  was  done  by  the  city, 
and  that  thing  and  the  other  thing— 
extensive  improvements  far  in  the  future 
which  possibly  might  never  come  at  all. 
The  jury  held  that  he  was  hiding  fraud 
behind  opinion. 

“Opinion”  about  the  value  of  book  ac¬ 
counts,  or  stock  or  fixtures,  or  this  or 
the  other  item  of  assets,  ought  to  be 
kept  rigidly  down.  Nothing  but  the 
coldest,  most  conservative  fact  ought  to 
go  in  for  if  the  least  exaggeration  is 
present  it  may  rise  to  plague  you  at  un¬ 
expected  moments.  And  if  it  does  not 
bring  criminal  prosecution,  it  will  arouse 
suspicion  which  may  close  the  door  to 
very  necessary  credit. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  after  you  have  made 
up  a  financial  statement,  to  go  to  work 
and  audit  it  just  as  if  it  wastn’t  yours 
at  all,  but  a  stranger’s.  Get  at  it  with 
a  microscope  and  true  it  up  with  rigid 
and  mathematical  accuracy. 

{Copyright,  September,  1917,  by  Elton 
J.  Buckley.) 


Hywel  Davies  and  Sons 

ENGINEERS 

LEXINGTON  -  KENTUCKY 


Thirty-two  years  association  with  Southern  Mining  develop¬ 
ments  has  established  a  wide  connection  that  insures  quick 
handling  of  legitimate  mining  properties  for  Buyers  and 
Sellers. 

Some  very  desirable  Kentucky  operating  properties  for  sale. 


Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 


.lATEMINT  01  OPERATION — MONTH  Op  AUOLSf 


Freight  revenue  .  . 
Pa.ssenger  revenue 

Mail  revenue . 

Express  revenue.  . 
Other  transporta¬ 
tion  revenue .... 

I  ncidental  revenue 

1917 

$3,983,961.99 

535.053.81 

17,257.78 

88,899.30 

132,235.79 

109,447.85 

Increase 

$347,480.47 

38,384.64 

1,070,96 

13,672.53 

11,362.68 

19,239.79 

Total  operat’g  revs. 

$4,866,8.56.52 

$431,211.07 

Maintenance  of  w'ay 

and  structures.  . 

$  56.5,604.15 

*$  24,393.49 

M  a  i  11  t  enance  of 

c(|uipinent  . 

760,219.73 

*6,124.00 

Traffic  expenses  .. 

76,511,65 

•6.940,21 

t  ransportation  exp. 

2,085,553.67 

.548,01.3.31 

Misc.  operations.. 

17,329.10 

General  expenses.. 

9.3,693.45 

16,896.1  1 

Transportation  for 

investment — cr.  . 

705.27 

1,897.94 

Total  oper.  exp... 

$.3,598,200.48 

$528,690.0.3 

Xet  oper.  rev . 

$1,268,650.04 

•$  97,487.96 

Ry.  tax  accruals.  . 

$  206,390.10 

$  48,390.10 

Uncollectible  rail- 

way  revenues. . 

01.27 

*975.42 

Total  tax  accruals. 

etc . 

$  206,451.37 

$  47,414.68 

Operating  income. 

$1,062,198,67 

*$144,902.64 

FOR  FIGHT  MONTHS  ENDED  AUGUST  31 

1917 

Increase 

Freight  revenue. .  . 

$29,343,099.92 

$2,706,613.22 

Passenger  revenue 

3,126,359.61 

105.827.47 

Mail  revenue . 

155,491.35 

25,990.74 

Express  revenue.. 

618,789.38 

111.017.24 

either  transporta¬ 
tion  revenue  . . .  1,08.5,023.22 

Incidental  revenue  932.842,63 


108,414.72 

319,247.17 


Total  oper.  revs. .  .$35,261,606.11  $3,377,110.50 


Maintenance  of  way 
and  structures.  •$  3,953,205.02 
M  a i n  t  enance  of 

eauipment  .  6,097.764.04 

Traffic  expenses...  660.006.07 

Transportation  exp.  15,177.134.36 

Misc.  operations..  126^713.82 

General  expenses.  770,930.51 

Transportation  for 

investment — cr.  .  14,452.20 


$  835.505.06 

120.196.71 

3.121.36 

3,375,535.72 

14.067.00 

61,415.60 

4,725.01 


Total  oper.  exp. . .  . 

$26,771,302.22 

$4,414,566.52 

Net  oper.  rev . 

$  8,490,303.89 

*$1,037.45.5.96 

Rv,  tax  accruals.. 

,$  1,467,530.20 

$  298.937..56 

Uncollectible  rail 

way  revenues... 

1,408.58 

*6,95.3.04 

Total  tax  accruals 

etc . 

.$  1,468,938.78 

$  291,984.52 

Operating  income. $  7,021  ,.365.1 1  •$1,.329. 440.4.8 


♦Decrease. 


Swansea.  The  principal  industries  of 
the  district  are  the  mining  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal,  the  manufacture  of  tin,  terne, 
and  black  plates,  of  galvanized  sheets, 
steel  bars  for  tin  plates,  pig  iron,  tin 
canisters,  and  coal  briquettes,  and  min¬ 
eral  production,  especially  that  of  cop¬ 
per,  zinc,  nickel  and  sulphur  ores.  Sev¬ 
eral  chemicals  also  are  manufactured, 
principally  sulphuric  acid,  oxalic  acid, 
nickel  sulphate,  and  nickel  ammonium 
sulphate. 

The  principal  ports  of  the  Swansea 
district  (Swansea,  Port  Talbot,  and 
Llanelly)  are  well  equipped  with  modern 
docks  and  machinery  for  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  coal,  ore,  and  general 
cargo.  The  exports  of  coal  from  these 
three  ports  in  normal  times  amount  to 
7,014,4.')0  tons  per  annum. 

Swansea  is  the  center  of  the  largest 
tin-plate  manufacturing  district  in  the 
world,  the  annual  productive  capacity 
exceeding  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  tin, 
terne,  and  black  plates.  There  are  also 
many  mills  in  the  district  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  steel  bars  for  tin  plates,  as 
well  as  several  blast  furnaces. 

Swansea  is  the  most  important  metal¬ 
lurgical  center  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  normal  times  a  great  variety  of  ores 
is  smelted  here.  At  present  the  most 
important  are  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel. 
As  in  other  important  coal-mining  and 
manufacturing  districts,  the  quantity  of 
machinery  in  use  in  Swansea  is  very 
large. 


A  new  shaft  and  slope  mine  is  being 
opened  by  the  Supreme  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  near  Townley,  Walker  County. 
Ala.,  on  the  Jagger  seam.  The  shaft 
opening  will  strike  coal  at  a  depth  of 
about  100  feet.  A  spur  track  is  in  course 
of  construction  from  the  Frisco  main 
line  at  Townley  to  the  new  develop¬ 
ments,  a  distance  of  about  one  mile.  The 
plant  will  be  modern  in  every  respect 
and  the  production  will  be  worked  up 
to  a  basis  of  1,000  tons  or  more  per  day 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  officers  of 
the  new  company  are  James  BonnjTnan, 
president;  J.  A.  Norman,  vice-president, 
and  John  Bonnyman,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  The  same  interests  operate  sev¬ 
eral  other  mines  in  the  district. 


Welsh  Demand  for  Machinery 

Consul  M.  K.  iMoorhead,  Swansea. 
Wales,  in  a  recent  report  states: 

Machinery  for  handling  coal  and  ore, 
hoisting  machinery,  and  steel-works 
equipment  have  a  good  market  in 


The  fifty-five-oven  coking  plant  of 
the  Minnesota  By-Product  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  Hamline  avenue  and  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  tracks,  St.  Paul,  is 
about  completed,  having  been  under 
construction  for  nearly  a  year. 


C.C.  BOWMAN  anthracit^  COKE, 

BITUMINOUS 


"North  Wilkes-Barre" 
"West  Wyoming” 
"Mid-Lehigh” 

"Big  Vein  Lehigh” 

And  other  grades  Anthracite 


Sole  Shipper 
and 

Mine  Agent 


"Perfection”  Smithing 
"Best”  Gas 

"White  Oak”  Steam 

And  other  grades  Bituminous, 
ConnellsTtlle  Coke,  etc. 


Address  all  communications  to  119  WilUam  St..  Pittston  Pa.  Anthracite  shipments  made 
by  raU  or  water  via  P.  R.  R..  F.  &  R  R-  R-  L.  V.  R.  R..  and  their  connections 
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Disregarding  the  Coal  Price  Fixing  Law 

Government  Officials  Ignore  the  Instructions  of  Congress 
and  Substitute  Their  Own  Basis  When  Naming  Coal  Prices 


At  a  time  when  the  Prussians  are 
trying  to  carry  out  a  matured  cam¬ 
paign  to  conquer  the  world ;  when  they 
are  resorting  to  unspeakable  brutali¬ 
ties  to  frighten  the  world  into  subjec¬ 
tion;  and,  when  America  has  joined 
the  league  to  defend  humanity,  it  is 
almost  unspeakably  unpleasant  to 
have  to  raise  an  ordinary  business 
question. 

However,  the  dollar  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  win  the  war.  It  must  be 
available  to  buy  the  supplies  needed 
by  the  soldiers.  It  must  be  there  to  pay 
for  their  transportation  and  upkeep. 

To  raise  this  money,  we  must 
have  solvent  business  institutions. 
They  must  have  enough  of  a  surplus 
to  allow  them  to  pay  a  tax. 

We  raise,  therefore,  the  question  of 
dollars  and  cents,  not  to  increase  or 
to  inflate  the  profits  of  coal  producers 
and  merchants,  but  to  keep  those  men 
in  business  until  they  can  supply  the 
needed  money  and  material. 

The  statute  of  the  United  States 
which  regulates  the  coal  business  is 
known  as  the  Pomerene  amendment 
to  the  Lever  Food  Bill.  It  contains 
in  section  twenty-five,  these  two 
paragraphs ; 

“In  fixing  maximum  prices  for 
producers,  the  commission  shall  allow 
the  cost  of  production  including  the 
expense  of  operation,  maintenance, 
depreciation  and  depletion  and  shall 
add  thereto,  a  just  and  reasonable 
profit. 

“In  fixing  such  prices  for  dealers, 
the  commission  shall  allow  the  cost  to 
the  dealer  and  shall  add  thereto,  a 
just  and  reasonable  sum  for  his  profit 
in  the  transaction.” 

This  language  contains  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  Congress  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  as  to  how  it  must 
proceed  when  arriving  at  the  maxi¬ 
mum  price  on  coal.  If  this  language 
means  anything  at  all,  it  is  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  first 
institute  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cost  be¬ 
fore  any  price  may  be  made. 

This  statute  was  signed  and  became 
effective  on  August  10,1917.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  on 
August  21,  1917,  announced  the  price 


of  coal  which  might  be  charged  at  the 
mine  mouth. 

Between  August  10  and  August  21, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  did 
not  have  time  to  study  the  cost  of 
producing  coal.  Its  prices  could  not 
be  based  on  cost  plus  a  profit.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Commission  made 
no  comprehensive  effort  to  ascertain 
the  cost  of  production  in  any  number 
of  districts.  The  record  is  clear  that 
it  did  nothing  to  ascertain  the  said 
cost  in  the  twenty-six  producing  coal 
states. 

On  the  contrary,  the  study  of  what 
should  be  the  price  on  coal  was  not 
undertaken  until  two  days  before  the 
prices  were  announced.  At  that  time 
it  was  found  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  had  no  reliable  cost  data 
upon  which  to  base  any  general  deci¬ 
sion  on  price. 

Our  understanding  is  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  information  stipulated 
by  the  law,  another  basis  was  used. 
The  average  price,  as  reported  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survev  for 
1913,  1914  and  1915,  was  used  as  a 
basis.  To  those  prices,  a  certain 
arbitrary  sum  was  added  in  each  field 
to  give  the  President  the  prices  he 
announced.  That  the  prices  quoted 
by  the  Survey  were  mere  estimates  is 
not  the  important  thing-  now.  The 
vital  fact  is  that  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  disregarded  the  basis  of  prices 
as  provided  by  statute  and  used  a  dif¬ 
ferent  and  an  arbitrary  basis.  For 
this  reason,  the  action  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  indefensible.  Prices  not  made 
in  accordance  with  a  law  cannot  be 
lawful  prices. 

On  October  1,  Dr.  Garfield,  as 
Fuel  Administrator,  announced  the 
basis  upon  which  retail  prices  should 
be  arrived  at.  His  basis  is  that  the 
retailer  must  not  increase  his  gross 
margin  as  of  1915  by  more  than  thirty 
per  cent. 

The  instructions  of  the  statute,  on 
the  contrary,  are  that  Dr.  Garfield 
must  ascertain  the  cost  of  coal  and 
the  cost  of  handling  and  then  add  a 
just  and  reasonable  profit  for  the 
dealer. 

The  Fuel  Administrator  made  no 


effort  to  study  cost  in  any  community. 
Instead,  he  told  certain  retail  dealers 
who  visited  him,  that  all  matters  of 
cost  were  for  the  consideration  of  the 
state  Fuel  Administrators  alone  when 
appointed.  He  said  he  intended  to 
outline  a  general  price  fixing  scheme 
of  his  own  and  leave  readjustments 
to  the  state  administrators. 

Dr.  Garfield  by  substituting  his 
own  plan  for  the  one  outlined  by  the 
statute  violated  the  only  law  which 
empowers  him  to  act  at  all.  Since 
the  prices  which  he  named  were  fixed 
by  an  entirely  different  plan  than  that 
provide^  by  the  law,  they  can  in  no 
sense  be  said  to  be  lawful  prices.  They 
are  in  no  sense  defensible  in  anv 
court. 

It  would  be  possible  in  addition  to 
all  this  to  show — as  Taylor  Vinson 
recently  did — that  to  fix  commodity 
prices  violates  the  federal  constitu¬ 
tion.  If  that  document  still  is  good, 
it  is  unlawful  to  take  private  property 
for  private  use  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  It  violates  the  fundamental 
law  even  to  take  private  property  for 
public  use  at  less  than  the  market 
price. 

However,  we  do  not  need  to  plead 
the  larger  question.  It  is  enough  to 
show  that  the  government  passed  a 
law  as  a  war  measure,  to  regulate  the 
coal  business.  The  executives  who 
were  entrusted  with  its  enforcement 
have  used  the  powers  granted  them 
under  the  statute,  but  have  violated 
those  provisions  in  it  which  were  put 
there  to  safeguard  the  business 
regulated. 

The  government  which  thus  vio¬ 
lates  its  own  law  sets  an  example  to 
the  lawless  elements. 

If  the  government  officials  had 
obeyed  the  law  themselves  there  would 
be,  now,  no  complaint  from  coal  men 
against  its  enforcement.  The  coal 
men  are  not  in  fact  comnlaining  about 
the  act  of  Congress,  which  gave  them 
cost  plus  a  profit.  They  complain  of 
the  actions  of  the  few  men  who  en¬ 
force  part  of  the  act  of  Congress  and 
set  the  other  part  aside.  The  law 
itself  is  fair.  The  individuals  who 
work  under  that  law  have  acted — to 
say  the  least — unwisely. 
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Rulings  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration 


No.  35.  October  7,  1917.  Important  rulings 
concerning  jobbers’  contracts,  wagon-mine  coal 
and  confiscation  of  coal  by  railroads  were  issued 
today  by  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  Harry  A. 
Garfield  in  a  compilation  embodying  all  regula¬ 
tions  put  out  by  the  Fuel  Administrator  to  date 
in  relation  to  coal  prices,  sale,  shipment  and  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Jobbers  who,  at  the  time  of  the  President’s 
orders  fixing  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mine,  Aug. 
21  and  23,  had  contracted  to  buy  coal  at  or  below 
the  price  set  in  those  orders  may  not  sell  at  a 
price  higher  than  what  they  pay,  excepting  to  add 
the  proper  jobbers’  commission.  All  contracts 
binding  at  law  are  to  be  observed ;  but  coal  bought 
after  the  President’s  order  cannot  be  sold  at  a 
price  above  the  one  fixed  by  him,  even  if  delivery 
was  contracted  for  at  an  earlier  date.  In  short, 
jobbers  who  have  made  contracts  to  sell  at  a 
high  rate  cannot  now  rush  into  the  market,  buy 
at  the  lower  rate  established,  and  sell  above  the 
maximum,  thus  making  a  greatly  increased  profit. 

The  orders  prescribe  that  all  jobbers  must  reg¬ 
ister  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  by  Oct. 
25,  stating  the  financial  interest  of  all  stockholders 
and  partners  of  jobbing  concerns  in  mines  pro¬ 
ducing  coal.  Another  rule  concerns  methods  of 
accounting  by  dealers,  which  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  wishes  to  reduce  to  a  uniform  basis,  in  order 
to  make  comparisons  of  cost  without  injustice  to 
anyone.  Uniform  cost-sheets  are  being  prepared 
for  distribution  to  dealers,  who  are  required  to 
furnish  reports  monthly,  or  at  any  time  these  are 
desired  by  the  Fuel  Administration  at  Washing¬ 
ton  or  state  fuel  administrators. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  had  to  solve  is  that  of  who 
should  pay  the  cost  of  hauling  coal  from  “wagon 
mines,’’  which  have  no  rail  connection,  fo  the  rail¬ 
road.  Thousands  of  these  mines  have  started  up 
lately,  because  of  the  high  price  of  coal,  without 
which  they  could  not  be  operated  at  a  profit. 
Loading  cars  from  wagon  mines,  after  the  haul, 
is  slow,  which  has  meant  the  holding  of  cars 
longer  than  advisable  at  loading  points. 

The  Fuel  Administrator  directs  that  the  product 
of  these  mines  be  shipped  in  box-cars,  when  it  is 
sent  to  the  general  market  by  rail,  thus  saving  the 
open  cars  for  the  use  of  mines  where  the  loading 
can  be  done  most  quickly.  Where  box-cars  are 
used  by  wagon  mines,  a  charge  of  75  cents  per 
ton.  in  addition  to  the  President’s  prices,  is  per¬ 
mitted.  to  cover  the  cost  of  hauling  and  loading. 
The  Fuel  Administrator  also  rules  that  where 
these  wagon  mines  make  deliveries  directly  to 
consumer  by  wagon  or  truck,  the  cost  of  the  haul¬ 
age  may  be  added  to  the  President’s  prices. 

An  assignment  of  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 
coal,  when  made  after  the  President’s  order  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  price  of  the  coal  covered  by  the 
contract,  will  be  treated  as  an  actual  sale  of  coal. 

For  the  present,  cannel  and  smithing  coal  may 
be  sold  at  current  market  prices ;  but  the  latter 
mav  he  used  for  smithing  only. 

Following  are  the  orders,  which  may  he  ob¬ 
tained  by  persons  interested  upon  application  to 
the  Fuel  Administration.  The  sections  new  or 
greatlv  modified  are  Nos.  3  to  20,  inclusive. 

Orders,  Rulings  and  Regulations  relating  to 
coal  prices  and  governing  the  sale,  shipment  and 
distribution  of  coal : 

Promulgated  by  the  United  States  Fuel  .Ad¬ 
ministrator  on  behalf  of  the  President  under  the 
authority  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  Aug. 

10.  1917,  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  further  for 
the  national  security  and  defense,  by  encouraging 
the  production,  conserving  the  supply  and  con¬ 
trolling  the  distribution  of  food  products  and 
fuel.’’  and  an  F.xecutive  Order  of  the  President 
dated  August  23,  1917,  appointing  said  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator. 

1.  The  prices  for  coal  fixed  by  the  President 
as  modified  bv  the  orders  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor,  shall  apply  to  export  and  bunker  coal. 

2.  Contracts  relating  to  bituminous  coal  made 
before  the  President’s  proclamation  of  Au.gust  21, 
1917,  and  contracts  relating  to  anthracite  coal 
made  before  the  President’s  proclamation  of  Aug. 
23,  1917,  shall  not  be  affected  by  these  proclama¬ 
tions,  provided  the  contracts  are  bona  fide  in 
character  and  enforceable  at  law,  in  the  absence 
of  further  express  regulation. 

3.  If  the  claim  is  made  that  any  specific  coal 
has  been  acquired  in  accordance  with  a  bona  fide 
contract  enforceable  at  law,  existing  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  order  of  the  President  applicable 
thereto,  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  parties 
to  the  contract  to  establish  these  facts. 

4.  Coal  may  be  bought  and  sold  at  prices  lower 


than  those  prescribed  by  the  orders  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

5.  'I'he  effect  of  the  President’s  orders  on  coal 
rolling  when  the  order  affecting  such  coal  was 
issued,  is  to  be  decided  by  first  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  the  title  had  passed  from  the 
operator  to  the  consignee  at  the  time  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  order  became  effective.  If  the  title  has 
passed  to  the  consignee  the  price  fixed  by  the 
President  does  not  apply. 

0.  Operators  who  maintain  their  own  sales  de¬ 
partment,  whether  in  their  own  name  or  under 
a  separate  name,  ancL.dispo.se  of  coal  directly  to 
the  dealer  or  consumer,  shall  not  charge  any  job¬ 
ber’s  commission.  A  jobber  must  be  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  operator,  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
name,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  charge  a  jobber’s 
commission. 

7.  Free  coal  shipped  from  the  mines  subsequent 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  President’s  order  fixing 
the  price  for  such  coal. shall  reach  the  dealer  at 
not  more  than  the  price  fixed  by  the  President’s 
order,  plus  only  the  prescribed  jobber’s  commis¬ 
sion  (if  the  coal  has  been  purchased  through  a 
jobber)  and  transportation  charges. 

8.  A  jobber  who  had  already  contracted  to  buy 
coal  at  the  time  of  the  President’s  order  fixing 
the  price  of  such  coal,  and  who  was  at  that  time 
already  under  contract  to  sell  the  same,  may  fill 
his  contract  to  sell  at  the  price  named  therein. 

9.  A  jobber  who,  at  the  time  of  the  President’s 
order  fixing  the  price  of  the  coal  in  question  at 
the  mine,  had  contracted  to  buy  coal  at  or  below 
the  President’s  price,  and  at  that  time  had  no 
contract  to  se'l  such  coal,  shall  not  sell  the  same 
at  a  price  higher  than  the  purchase  price,  plus,  the 
proper  jobber’s  commission  as  determined  by  the 
President’s  regulation  of  August  23,  1917. 

10.  A  jobber  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  order  fixing  the  price  of  the  coal  in  ques¬ 
tion,  was  under  contract  to  deliver  such  coal  at  a 
price  higher  than  a  price  represented  by  the  price 
fixed  hy  the  President  or  the  Fuel  Administrator 
for  such  coal,  plus  a  proper  jobber’s  commission 
as  determined  by  the  President’s  regulation  of 
August  23,  1917,  shall  not  fill  such  contract  at  a 
price  in  excess  of  the  President’s  price,  plus  the 
proper  jobber’s  commission,  with  coal  purchased 
after  the  President’s  order  became  effective  and- 
not  contracted  for  prior  thereto. 

11.  A  jobber  who,  at  the  date  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  order  fixing  the  price  of  the  coal  in  ques¬ 
tion,  held  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  coal  with¬ 
out  having  already  sold  such  coal,  shall  not  sell 
such  coal  at  more  than  the  price  fixed  by  the 
President  or  the  Fuel  Administrator  for  the  sale 
of  such  coal  after  the  date  of  such  order,  plus  the 
jobber’s  commission  as  fixed  by  the  President’s 
regulation  of  August  23,  1917. 

12.  Every  jobber  of  coal  or  coke  in  the  United 
States  shall  file  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  or  before  October  25, 
1917,  a  statement  showing  (1)  his  name;  (2)  post 
office  address;  (3)  date  of  the  establishment  of 
his  business;  (4)  names  of  stockholders,  mem¬ 
bers  and  partners  of  the  jobbing  concern;  (5) 
financial  interests  of  stockholders,  members  and 
partners  of  the  jobbing  concern  in  any  mine  pro¬ 
ducing  coal.  Any  jobbing  concern  which  may  be 
established  after  the  issuance  of  this  regulation 
shall  immediately  upon  its  organization  file  a 
similar  statement  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission. 

13.  Whenever  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  Fuel 
Administrator,  all  persons,  firms  and  corporations 
dealing  in  and  selling  coal  to  consumers  at  re¬ 
tail,  shall  return  to  the  Fuel  Administrator  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  or  otherwise  as  directed  a 
sworn  statement  of  facts  showing  of  his,  her,  or 
its  retail  margin,  between  the  dates  of  January 
1,  1915,  and  December  31,  1915,  both  inclusive; 
and  to  furnish  such  other  information  as  may  be 
required ;  such  returns  to  be  made  on  a  blank 
form  to  be  furnished  by  the  Fuel  Administrator, 
when  so  requested. 

14.  Where  coal  has  been  confiscated  by  a  rail¬ 
road  for  its  own  use,  it  may  be  sold  to  the  rail¬ 
road  by  the  owner  thereof  at  the  price  at  which 
it  was  consigned  when  confiscated,  but  at  no 
higher  price;  provided,  however,  that  if  the  price 
at  which  it  was  consigned  is  above  the  price  fixed 
by  orders  of  the  President  and  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  it  shall  be  billed  at  the  price  so  fixed, 
unless  it  is  consigned  in  compliance  with  a  bona 
fide  contract  enforceable  at  law,  which  was  in 
existence  when  the  price  of  such  coal  was  fixed. 

15.  Coal  delivered  direct  to  the  consumer  from 
the  mine,  by  wagon  or  truck  (whether  from 
wagon  mines  or  other  mines)  shall  be  sold  at  not 


more  than  the  prices  fixed  by  the  President  and 
the  Fuel  Administrator,  plus  the  actual  cost  of 
hauling. 

10.  Coal  bought  by  a  railroad  for  its  own  use 
as  fuel  from  a  wagon  mine  hauling  to  such  rail¬ 
road,  shall  be  sold  at  not  more  than  the  prices 
fixed  by  the  President  and  the  Fuel  Administrator, 
plus  the  actual  cost  of  hauling. 

17.  No  charge  for  hauling  may  be  made  by 
an  operator  of  a  wagon  mine,  or  paid  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  coal,  on  coal  shipped  by  rail,  except 
where  such  shipment  is  made  in  box-cars,  in  which 
case  an  additional  charge  not  to  exceed  seventy- 
five  cents  per  ton  may  be  made.  In  all  other  cases 
the  price  of  wagon-mine  coal  on  board  cars  shall 
not  exceed  the  price  prescribed  by  the  President 
and  the  Fuel  Administrator  for  coal  at  the  mine. 

18.  Until  further  action  of  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator,  smithing  coal,  when  used  for  smithing 
purposes  only,  may  be  sold  at  the  market  prices 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 

19.  Until  further  action  of  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator,  cannel  coal  may  be  sold  at  the  market 
prices  prevailing  at  the  time  of.  the  sale. 

20.  An  assignment  of  a  contract  for  the  sale 
of  coal,  where  such  assignment  is  made  after  the 
President’s  order  applicable  to  the  price  of  the 
coal  covered  by  the  contract,  shall  be  treated  as 
a  sale  of  coal  and  be  subject  to  all  the  orders  and 
regulations  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Fuel  Administrator  relating  thereto. 

21.  These  orders,  rulings  and  regulations  su¬ 
persede  all  orders  and  regulations  of  general  ap¬ 
plication  previously  Issued,  excepting — 

(1)  The  order  of  the  President  dated  Au^st 
21,  1917,  fixing  prices  of  bituminous  coal  modified 
by  sundry  orders  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  and 
all  such  orders  affecting  such  modifications. 

(2)  The  order  of  the  President  dated  August 
23,  1917,  defining  jobbers  and  fixing  the  prices  of 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal,  the  same  being 
modified  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  price  of  an¬ 
thracite  pea  coal  by  the  order  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  dated  October  1,  1917. 

(3)  Order  of  the  Fuel  Administrator,  dated 
October  1,  1917,  relative  to  the  shipment,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  apportionment  of  coal  re-shipped  by 
water  at  Lake  Erie  ports ;  and 

(4)  Order  of  the  Fuel  Administrator,  dated 
October  1,  1917,  relating  to  the  maximum  gross 
margin  of  retail  coal  dealers. 

(Signed)  H.  A.  Garfield, 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator. 

Shortage  Is  Denied 

No.  33.  October  5,  1917.  Denial  of  reports  of 
a  coal  shortage  in  Washington.  D.  C.,  or  of  a 
general  shortage  in  eastern  points,  either  present 
or  prospective,  was  made  today  by  Federal  Fuel 
Administrator  Harry  A.  Garfield.  There  is  not 
now  enough  coal  in  Washington  for  the  winter; 
but  the  quantity  needed  will  be  supplied  after 
navigation  closes  on  the  Great  Lakes,  Nov.  15. 

Shipments  to  the  Great  Lakes  are  being  given 
preference  in  order  to  provide  sufficient  coal  for 
the  northwest  before  the  close  of  navigation.  This 
is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  shipment  of  coal 
all  rail  to  the  northwest  after  the  close  of  navi¬ 
gation,  thus  sending  cars  out  of  service,  which 
would  result  in  an  actual  car  shortage.  The  east¬ 
ern  sections  of  the  country  are  being  supplied 
with  sufficient  coal  for  necessary  requirements, 
but  increased  shipments  are  not  being  made  for 
storage  purposes  because  all  surplus  coal  is  being 
shipped  to  the  lakes  for  northwest  delivery  from 
the  docks.  As  soon  as  navigation  closes  on  the 
lakes  such  shipments  will  be  diverted  to  eastern 
points  and  distributed  according  to  need ;  and  we 
anticipate  there  will  be  sufficient  coal  available 
for  necessary  requirements. 

The  matter  of  prompt  movement  of  coal  cars 
is  now  receiving  consideration  and  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  necessary  to  give  them  preference 
in  movement,  both  loaded  and  empty,  over  other 
slow  freight.  This  will  provide  additional  cars, 
which  should  result  in  increased  production  suffi¬ 
cient  for  all  necessary  purposes. 

A  List  of  Bulletins 

No.  34.  October  6.  1917.  A  list  of  all  general 
orders  and  regulations  so  far  issued  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  was  given  out  todav  by  Federal 
Fuel  .Administrator  Harry  A.  Garfield,  with  in¬ 
formation  to  dealers  regarding  cost  statements 
and  applications  for  reductions  in  prices.  This 
accompanies  a  set  of  regulations  governing  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  coal,  issued  as  a  separate 
document,  which  supercedes  all  previous  regula¬ 
tions. 
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The  Fuel  Administrator  has  promulgated  a  set 
of  regulations  governing  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  coal,  which  embody  and  supercede  numerous 
regulations  made  from  time  to  time.  All  general 
orders  and  regulations  relating  to  coal  so  far  may- 
now  be  found  in  the  following  documents; 

1.  Order  of  the  President  dated  August  21. 
1917,  fixing  the  price  of  bituminous  coal  at  the 
mine,  as  modified  by  sundry  orders  of  the  Fuel 
.\dministrator  relating  to  particular  localities,  all 
of  which  are  dated  October  1,  1917. 

This  order  of  the  President  went  into  effect  on 
the  evening  of  August  21,  1917.  The  orders  fur¬ 
ther  classifying  bituminous  coal  went  into  effect 
at  7  a.  m.  October  1,  1917.  .A.11  these  classifica¬ 

tions  appear  in  Circular  No.  24,  issued  October  1, 
1917. 

2.  Regulations  of  the  President,  dated  August 
23,  1917,  fixing  jobber’s  margins  and  anthracite 
coal  prices,  as  modified  by  order  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  dated  October  1,  1917,  reducing  the 
price  of  pea  coal. 

The  President’s  order  referred  to  became  effect¬ 
ive  as  to  anthracite  prices  on  August  31,  1917,  at 
midnight  and,  as  to  jobber’s  margins,  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  August  23,  1917. 

3.  Order  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  dated 
October  1,  1917,  relative  to  the  shipment,  distri¬ 
bution  and  apportionment  of  coal  re-shipped  by- 
water  at  Lake  Erie  ports. 

4.  Regulations  of  the  Fuel  -Administrator 
dated  October  1,  1917,  relating  to  the  margins  of 
retail  dealers. 

5.  Orders  relating  to  coal  prices,  and  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  sale,  shipment  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  coal,  referred  to  in  the  opening  sentence 
hereof,  dated  October  .5,  1917.  Some  of  the  reg¬ 
ulations  included  were  promulgated  at  different 
prior  dates. 

All  applications  for  reduction  of  prices  should 
be  accompanied  by  cost  statements  and  presented 
in  writing  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
These  statements  should  be  verified,  and  cover  at 
least  the  year  1916  as  a  whole,  and  the  year  1917 
by  months,  to  the  date  of  the  application.  If 
further  explanation  is  needed,  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  will  ask  applicants  to  appear  in  person. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  October  5,  1917. 

No.  25 — October  1,  1917.  The  fuel  administra¬ 
tion  announces  the  appointment  of  Frank  R. 
Gooding,  of  Gooding,  Idaho,  as  state  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  Idaho. 

Xo.  30 — October  2,  1917.  State  fuel  administra¬ 
tors,  in  their  first  conference  today  with  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator  H.  A.  Garfield,  dis¬ 
cussed  regulation  of  retail  dealers’  margins  in 
their  districts,  uniform  cost  sheets  for  reports  of 
the  trade,  methods  of  investigating  complaints 
and  details  of  state  and  national  organization. 
They-  were  informed  of  their  duties  and  advised 
regarding  the  formation  of  the  local  committees 
that  are  to  work  under  them  in  their  several 
states. 

Herbert  Hoover,  the  food  administrator,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  state  fuel  administrators  tonight  at 
a  dinner  given  by  Dr.  Garfield  at  the  Aletropolitan 
Club.  They  were  luncheon  guests  at  the  Hotel 
Lafayette  today. 

Today’s  conference  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field,  W.  B.  Colver  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  Van  H.  Manning  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
E.  A.  Snead  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  and  Capt. 
R.  H.  Vorfeld,  Dr.  D.  P.  Smelser  and  J.  M. 
Haynes,  examiners  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission. 

That  the  Fuel  Administration  must  be  kept  free 
from  politics  was  emphasized  by  Dr.  Garfield. 
State  committees,  he  said,  are  to  he  appointed  by 
each  state  administrator,  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  at  Washington,  and 
local  committees,  in  counties  or  cities,  will  be 
chosen  by  these  state  committees,  and  confirmed  by 
the  state  administrator.  In  the  interest  of  the 
coal  dealers  themselves,  and  to  avoid  criticism, 
no  coal  dealer  will  be  appointed  on  a  ccnnmittee, 
but  one  dealer  will  be  chosen  as  advisor  to  each 
committee. 

Dr.  Garfield  will  handle  the  coal  problems  of 
each  state  only  through  the  state  administrators. 
He  w-ill  return  to  them  all  correspondence  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him,  pertaining  to  conditions  in  their 
territory.  But  in  rare  cases  it  will  he  possible  for 
local  bodies  or  individuals  to  exercise  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  authorities  at  Washington.  The 
state  adrninistrators  may-  draw  on  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  by  requisition,  for  coal  upon  a  show¬ 
ing  that  there  is  real  need  in  their  districts. 

The  gross  margin  which  the  fuel  administrator 
w-ill  permit  retail  dealers  to  increase  by-  thirty 
per  cent  over  the  corresponding  1915  gross  mar- 
.gin  was  described  by  Dr.  Garfield  as  the  differ¬ 
ence  betw-een  the  price  at  which  the  dealer  sells 
to  consumers  and  the  price  w-hich  he  pays  for  the 
coal  delivered  at  the  railroad  siding.  The  thirty 


per  cent  increase  in  the  gross  margins  is  reckoned 
to  represent  the  additional  cost  of  distribution 
over  the  same  cost  two  years  ago.  In  other  words, 
the  retailer  wi.l  make  practically  the  same  profit 
as  he  did  in  1915. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  local  committees  to  enforce 
regulations  of  the  Fuel  Administration  in  their 
districts,  to  report  general  conditions  to  the  state 
committees,  to  arrange  for  supplies  in  case  of 
shortage  and  to  hold  local  hearings  on  infractions 
of  rules. 

J.  J.  Storrow  of  Boston,  fuel  administrator  for 
.New  England,  said  that  efficient  management  by- 
railroads  and  dealers  in  loading,  unloading  and 
hauling  freight  cars  w-ould  of  itself  go  far  to¬ 
wards  solving  the  coal  problem.  He  recom¬ 
mended  unloading  between  daylight  and  dark.  The 
Alassachusetts  system  is  to  notify  delinquent 
dealers  that  loaded  cars  have  lain  long  on  their 
sidings,  and  ask  them  to  unload  at  once. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  industrial  concerns  ask¬ 
ing  for  coal  do  not  need  it,  accordirfg  to  L.  A. 
Snead,  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  He  told  of 
one  factory  that  was  discovered  to  have  a  reserve 
of  204,000  tons  of  coal,  a  year’s  supply,  photo¬ 
graphs  of  which  are  in  possession  of  the  Fuel 
Administration.  Mr.  Snead  did  not,  however, 
Ijelittle  the  claim  of  the  manufacturer  who  really- 
needs  coal.  He  told  in  detail  of  supplying  emer¬ 
gency  needs  for  industrial  and  public  utility-  com¬ 
panies.  In  the  past  two  w-eeks  the  Fuel 
.Administration  has  distributed  approximately 
3,000,000  tons  for  Government  requirements  to 
some  2,000  locations.  When  the  commissioner  of 
light  and  power  for  Cleveland  notified  the  Fuel 
.Administration  of  a  shortage  that  left  the  water 
department  with  only  one  day's  supply,  coal  w-as 
rushed  to  them  at  once  in  quantity-. 

Van  H.  Manning,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alines,  discussed  the  problems  of  fuel  conserva¬ 
tion.  Pointing  out  that  fifteen  million  people 
shovel  only-  tw-enty  per  cent  of  our  coal,  in  domes¬ 
tic  uses,  while  only-  250,000  firemen  shovel  the 
sixty  per  cent  used  in  power  plants  and  railroads, 
he  said,  “The  householder  must  realize  that  when 
he  throws  a  shovel  full  of  coal  into  his  furnace  its 
value  is  equivalent  to  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  or 
half  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  a  pint  of  milk.  The  fire¬ 
man,  however,  is  the  biggest  single  factor  to  be 
considered  in  a  campaign  to  secure  the  largest 
saving  of  coal.’’  He  urged  that  manufacturers  be 
induced  to  use  every-  means  to  economize  coal  in 
their  plants. 

Capt.  R.  H.  Vorfeld  spoke  on  margins  of  profit 
to  dealers,  and  J.  M.  Haynes  on  cost  sheets  to  be 
submitted  by  dealers  to  state  administrators  as 
their  monthly  reports.  Both  used  data  gathered 
by  them  as  examiners  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.  Retailers’  margins  for  August  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cities  have  been  compiled,  it  w-as  announced, 
and  work  is  proceeding  on  others. 

State  fuel  administrators  at  the  conference 
w-ere :  S.  P.  Kennedy-,  Anniston,  Ala. ;  Thomas 
W.  Russell,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Dr.  L.  G.  Hard¬ 
man,  Commerce,  Ga. ;  Chas.  W.  Webster,  Wau- 
coma,  Iowa ;  Emerson  Carey-,  Hutchinson,  Kan. ; 
J.  H.  Hamlen,  Portland,  Ale.;  J.  J.  Storrow-.  New- 
England ;  Chas.  AI.  Floyd,  Manchester,  N.  H. ; 
-A.  W.  AIcAllister,  Greensboro,  N.  C. ;  P. -.A,  Alor- 
ris,  Ada,  Okla. ;  Harry  R.  Conn,  Van  Wert,  Ohio; 
AI.  J.  Swindlehurst,  Helena,  Alont. ;  Geo.  H. 
Holmes,  Providence,  R.  1. ;  W.  W.  Armstrong, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  H.  J.  N.  Jones,  Alont- 
pelier,  Vt. ;  W.  AI.  Fitzgerald,  Aladison,  Wis. 

Guests  at  the  dinner  besides  the  state  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrators  were ;  Herbert  Hoover,  food  ad¬ 
ministrator,  Dr.  Garfield,  Van  H.  Alanning,  di¬ 
rector  of  Bureau  of  Alines,  Geo.  Porter,  Harry  D. 
Nims,  Rembrandt  Peale,  S.  A.  Taylor,  Wm.  Pot¬ 
ter,  Geo.  W.  Alasmyth,  P.  B.  Noyes,  W.  E.  Hope. 
J.  P.  White,  Wm.  Diamond,  J.  W.  Hallow-ell. 

No.  29 — October  1,  3917.  Fuel  Administrator 
Garfield  tonight  issued  an  order  stopping  for  the 
time  being  the  shipping  of  coal  into  Canada  from 
lake  ports.  The  purpose  of  the  order  is  to  divert 
this  coal  to  the  northwest,  w-here  there  is  great 
and  immediate  need  of  it.  .About  180,000  tons 
of  coal  are  shipped  from  lake  ports  daily,  of 
which  only  about  53,000  tons  have  been  reaching 
the  northwe.st.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
tons  a  day  must  be  shipped  until  the  close  of 
navigation  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  region. 

The  order  is  as  follow-s ; 

W.x.SHiNG-rox,  D.  C.,  (October  1,  1917. 
Order  of  the  United  States  fuel  administrator 

relative  to  the  shipment,  distribution  and  appor¬ 
tionment  of  coal  reshipped  by  water  at  Lake 

Erie  ports. 

It  appearing  to  the  U.  S.  fuel  administrator 
that  the  quantity-  of  coal  moving  by  lake  shipment 
from  Lake  Erie  ports  to  American  lake  ports  on 
Lakes  Superior  and  Alichigan  is  inadequate  for  the 
supply-  of  the  portion  of  the  United  States  supplied 
from  said  ports  on  Lakes  Superior  and  Alichigan 


as  compared  with  the  quantity  of  coal  so  moving 
to  Canadian  lake  ports  and  to  American  lake 
ports,  located  on  lakes  other  than  Lakes  Superior 
and  Alichigan,  and  that  the  supply  of  coal  at  pres¬ 
ent  available  for  shipment  by  rail,  and  of  rai.road 
freight  cars  for  the  carriage  thereof,  to  such 
portions  of  the  United  States  supplied  from  said 
lake  ports  on  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  are 
insufficient  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  supply 
of  coal  moving  by-  lake. 

The  United  States  fuel  administrator,  acting 
under  authority-  of  an  executive  order  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  dated  .August  23. 
1917,  appointing  said  administrator,  and  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  purpose  of  said  order  and  of  the 
act  of  Congress  therein  referred  to  and  approved 
•  August  11),  1917, 

Hereby-  orders  and  directs  that,  until  further, 
or  other,  order_  of  the  fuel  administrator,  and 
subject  to  modification  hereafter  by  him; 

( 1 )  -All  producers  of  coal  having  contracts  for 
delivery-  of  coal  by  shipment  to  Lake  Erie  ports 
for  transhipment  and  w-ater  carriage  from  such 
ports  shall  continue  such  shipments  to  at  least 
the  same  extent  and  with  the  same  frequency  as 
at  present  or  heretofore  since  September  1,  1917; 
and  that 

(2)  .All  dock  companies,  jobbers  and  other 
agencies  receiving  such  coal  at  said  Lake  Erie 
ports  shall  forw-ard  the  same  by  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  carriers  by  water  to  .American  lake  ports  on 
Lake  Superior  or  Lake  Alichigan,  for  delivery  to 
and  use  by  dealers  and  consumers  usually-  sup¬ 
plied  from  such  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Alichi¬ 
gan  ports ;  and  that 

(3)  All  dock  companies,  jobbers,  consignees 
and  other  agencies  receiving  such  coal  at  any  such 
ports  on  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Alichigan. 
-shipped  to  such  ports  from  Lake  Erie  ports,  and 
all  jobbers,  consignees  and  other  agencies  re¬ 
ceiving  any  such  coal  through  reshipment  or  re¬ 
consignment  from  such  lake  ports  on  Lakes  Su¬ 
perior  and  Alichigan,  are  hereby  prohibited  from 
consigning  or  shipping,  or  reconsigning  or  re- 
shipping,  any  such  coal  to  any  points  either  in 
Canada  or  the  United  States,  other  than  points  in 
the  northw-est  w-hich  have  heretofore  usually  been 
supplied  with  coal  from  such  .American  lake  ports 
on  Lakes  Superior  and  Alichigan. 

(Signed)  H.  .A.  G.\kfield, 

United  States  Fuel  .Administrator. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  October  11.— The  United 
States  Fuel  .Administrator  today  announced  the 
appointment  of  the  follow-ing  state  fuel  admin¬ 
istrators;  California.  Albert  E.  Schwabacher  of 
San  Francisco;  .Arizona,  Will  L.  Clark  of  Flag¬ 
staff. 


Lake  Strike  Averted 

Detroit,  AIich.,  October  11.— {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Intervention  of  the  United  States 
shipping  board'  has  for  the  present  averted  the 
prospect  of  a  strike  of  seamen  tying  up  the  lake 
fleet  and  cutting  off  the  coal  supply-  of  the  north¬ 
west.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  shipping 
board,  the  Lake  Carriers  and  other  vessel  owners 
conceded  the  amount  of  increase  in  wages  asked 
liy  the  Lake  Seamen’s  L'nion  and  the  Alarine 
Firemen,  Oilers  and  Water  Tenders  Union.  Their 
demand  for  elimination  of  the  Lake  Carriers 
association’s  welfare  plan  of  registration  was 
taken  under  advisement  by  the  shipping  board. 

Following  the  concessions  to  the  labor  organ¬ 
izations  named,  the  committee  on  w-age  scale  of 
the  Lake  Carriers  .Association,  recently  named  by 
President  William  Livingstone  and  comprising 
Harry  Coulby-,  Captain  Charles  L.  Hutchinson. 
J.  S.  .Ashlev  and  H.  S.  Wilkinson  adopted  a  new 
wage  schedule  extending  a  proportionate  advance 
in  wages  to  all  other  members  of  the  crews  on 
Lake  Carriers  boats  and  made  provision  for  action 
to  be  taken  subsequently  in  the  matter  of  in¬ 
creasing  salaries  of  all  licensed  officers  on  the 
boats. 

The  new  wage  scale  effective  from  October  1 
to  the  close  of  navigation,  the  scale  in  effect  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  season  prior  to  October  1  and  tin- 
scale  in  operation  from  October  1  to  the  close 
of  the  1916  season  compare  as  follow-s; 


Summer 

Position 

Oct.,  iin ; 

1017 

Oct..  Ifllll 

Boatswains  . 

do."). 00 

S  N.'i.OO 

S.I.OO 

Stewards  on  vessels 

over 

4,000  gross  tons. 

i:o).o(» 

t-?o.oo 

1 10. on 

Stewards  on  vessels 

un- 

der  4,000  gross  tons. . 

1  l.').0O 

10."). 00 

0.').00 

Second  cooks  . 

70.00 

00.00 

00.00 

Waiters  . 

CO. 00 

:>o.oo 

50.00 

T'orters . 

00. 

1.7.00 

!•  i remen,  oilers 

jind 

water  tenders  .  . 

‘).").no 

72. on 

7.J.OO 

Wheelsmen  and  lookout 

men  . 

!ir».oo 

72.00 

7.-). On 

Ordinary  seamen 

liO.on 

17.50 

.'jO.OO 

('oal  passers  . 

00.00 

l.'i.OO 

17  '>o 
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THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 


Retail  Associations  and  Price  Fixing 

Their  Price  Basis  Having  Been  Announced  They  are 
Trying  to  Adjust  Their  Affairs  to  Conform  to  the  Law 


In  the  discussion  by  retail  dealers  in  several 
districts  of  the  government’s  order  relative  to 
fuel  prices,  it  had  developed  that  the  coal  man 
is  inclined  to  follow  his  natural  bent  and  there¬ 
fore,  to  believe  that  the  regulation  applies  not  to 
him  but  to  somebody  else.  For  instance,  the 
little  dealer  seems  to  feel  that  the  government 
doesn’t  care  to  regulate  him,  but  is  in  reality  try¬ 
ing  to  regulate  the  big  fellow  in  the  Inismess.  Some 
of  the  middle  sized  retailers  seem  to  think  that 
they  will  escape  retail  regulation  on  the  same 

theory.  ,  . 

The  coal  men  could  not  make  any  greyer 
mistake  than  to  assume  any  such  thing.  Ihe 
government  is  not  essentially  trying  to  regulate 
the  coal  business ;  it  is  trying  to  regulate  the 
price  paid  by  the  consumer.  It  wants  the  price 
to  be  low  to  every  householder,  whether  he  buys 
from  the  snowbird  or  the  biggest  company  in  the 
world— it  makes  no  difference  to  Dr.  Garheld. 
The  government’s  order  covers  the  coal  business 
as  completely  as  the  snow  covers  the  ground. 
There  is  no  one  that  is  so  small  that  he  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  order.  Any  man  who  takes  any 
other  position  is  not  only  placing  himself  ser¬ 
iously  in  danger  but  he  is  jeopardizing  the  best 
interests  of  the  coal  trade  as  a  whole.  The  law 
was  intended  to  cover  the  law ;  the  law  must 
be  obeyed  by  law. 

Now,  that  the  Fuel  Administrator  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  basis  for  retail  prices,  the  retail  as- 
sociations  are  called  upon  to  interpret  the  rulings 
in  such  a  way  that  the  retail  man  undersUnds 
what  is  expected  of  him  and  how  to  conduct 
himself.  The  easiest  way  to  do  this  has  been 
found  to  get  the  members  of  the  association  to¬ 
gether  in  conference  to  make  an  effort^  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  provisions  of  the  Administrator  s  order 
and  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  dealer 
may  want  to  ask. 

Illinois  Meeting 

One  of  the  first  methods  of  getting  results  was 
that  adopted  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  at  Peoria, 
when  the  Illinois  members  of  the  Illinois  &  Wis¬ 
consin  Retail  Coal  Dealers  Association  met  at 
the  Hotel  Jefferson.  The  morning  session  which 
lasted  about  an  hour,  was  given  over  to  general 
talks  by  T.  J.  Cossey,  the  president,  Peter  Beck 
and  I.  L.  Runyan,  the  secretary.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  meeting,  however,  the  retailers  suggested 
that  they  take  up  Dr.  Garfield’s  order  a  section 
at  a  time,  have  each  section  read  and  then  dis¬ 
cussed  until  everyone  understood  precisely  what 
it  meant.  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

To  read  the  whole  document  would  take  about 
ten  minutes.  The  retailers  were  so  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject  and  were  trying  so  hard  to 
get  a  fair  understanding  of  what  its  application 
would  mean,  that  they  discussed  it  for  upwards 
of  three  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  every 
man  in  the  room  said  that  he  either  understood 
what  was  intended  or  confessed  that  he  was  men¬ 
tally  incapable  of  comprehending  the  ruling. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  discussion,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  in  order  to  get  the  information  which 
the  State  Admini,strator  would  demand,  the  re¬ 
tailers  of  Illinois  should  form  themselves  into 
local  associations  by  counties.  There  are  102 
counties  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  It  is  probable 
that  there  will  be  formed  something  like  seventy- 
five  associations.  At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
eighteen  of  these  county  organizations  were 
started.  It  is  proposed  that  they  shall  have 
meetings  once  a  month  to  get  information  that  the 
government  may  require.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  and  were  telegraphed  to  Dr.  Garfield. 

“The  Illinois  division  of  the  Illinois  &  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association  meeting  this 
day  in  Peoria,  for  a  discussion  of  the  retail  coal 
situation  in  this  state,  and  for  a  careful  deliber¬ 
ation  of  what  methods  may  be  pursued  to  enable 
complete  compliance  with  your  order  of  October 
1st,  and  at  the  same  time  supply  the  public  with 
coal  in  a  manner  that  will  bring  to  the  dealer  a 
small  net  profit,  present  to  you  the  following 
resolution : 

“Whereas,  We,  the  retail  coal  dealers  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  this  day  convening  in  Peoria, 
appreciate  the  enormous  problem  before  the  na¬ 
tional  fuel  administrator  in  the  readjustment  of 
retail  coal  prices  under  various  conditions  in 
many  states,  and 


“Whereas,  It  is  our  earnest  desire  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  in  every  possible  way  with  the  national  board 
of  fuel  administration,  and  such  state  and  local 
committees  as  they  may  appoint,  and 

‘Whereas,  That  the  public  needs,  under  these 
strenuous  and  delicate  conditions  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  first,  a  complete  understanding  and  co¬ 
ordinate  effort  between  the  retail  coal  dealers 
and  your  administrative  body  is  necessary, 
“Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  following 
general  statement  of  conditions  maintaining  and 
the  effects  thereupon  of  your  order  be  filed  with 
your  office. 

“First:  There  existed  in  1915,  no  general  and 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  a  large  percentage  of  dealers  in  this  state 
maintaining  no  records  which  would  enable  them 
to  ascertain  this,  and  many  not  at  this  time  even 
able  to  produce  any  accurate  information  as  to 
either  the  cost  or  selling  price  of  coal  during  that 
year.  But,  during  19I()  and  the  present  year, 
many  have  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  cost  ac¬ 
counting  and  have  found  that  business  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  conducted  at  considerable  loss. 

“Second :  An  advance  of  thirty  per  cent  upon 
the  gross  margin  of  1915,  does  not  enable  even 
the  dealer  who  at  that  time  knew  his  costs  and 
also  obtaining  a  small  but  reasonable  net  profit 
to  conduct  business  on  such  basis  today.  Labor 
is  today  receiving  from  fifty  to  sixty  percent 
more  than  1915,  and  due  to  its  scarcity  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  less  efficient.  Records  obtainable 
in  Washington,  will  indicate  that  feed  necessary 
for  teams  cost  approximately  100  per  cent  more. 
Harness  and  shoeing  materials  have  advanced 
300  per  cent.  Therefore,  an  advance  of  30  per 
cent  is  entirely  inadequate  for  the  protection  of 
the  dealer  who  wishes  to  remain  in  business. 

“Third:  The  establi.shment  of  July,  1917,  as 
a  basis  for  sales  throughout  the  year  works  un¬ 
fairly  to  a  large  number  of  dealers  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  reducing  handling  charges  in  the 
summer  because  orders  could  then  be  accumulated 
and  deliveries  made  at  the  convenience  of  the 
dealer,  taken  directly  from  cars  at  a  low  cost, 
which  after  the  first  of  October,  because  of  pub¬ 
lic  demand  for  immediate  delivery,  cannot  be 
done  at  platform.  A  large  proportion  of  coal 
must  be  stored  and  deliveries  made  from  yard, 
the  dealer  standing  the  loss  in  degradation  and 
the  cost  of  storage. 

“Fourth :  Dealers  must  have  uniform  prices 
in  their  respective  localities;  otherwise  the  public 
will  buy  from  the  low  price  man  until  his  stock 
is  exhausted  and  then  call  upon  the  dealer  who 
has  the  stock  at  the  next  higher  price.  This 
penalizes  the  dealer  who  is  foresighted  enough 
to  look  out  for  public  needs  and  keeps  a  stock 
of  coal  on  hand,  and  puts  a  premium  upon  the 
irresponsible  ‘fly  by  night’  peddler,  who  buys 
coal  today,  sells  it  tomorrow,  and  has  none  on 
hand  when  the  public  needs  it  most. 

“We,  therefore,  urge  that  you,  without  delay, 
appoint  local  fuel  boards  having  upon  them  at 
least  one  person  representing  retailers  of  coal, 
and  that  these  boards  promptly  bring  about  equit¬ 
able  local  conditions  which  will  yield  dealers  fair 
profit;  and  the  public  a  reasonable  price.  (Signed) 
Peter  Beck,  J.  B.  Dooley,  George  F.  Luehrs.” 

Chicago  Coal  Merchants 

The  Chicago  Coal  Merchants  Association  held 
a  meeting  at  Schiller  Hall  on  Tuesday  night  of 
this  week,  to  discuss  just  one  question: 

“How  can  we  conduct  our  affairs  so  as  to  co¬ 
operate  most  completely  with  the  Fuel  Admin- 
i.strator  and  the  United  States  Government  in  the 
matter  of  distributing  coal  and  modifying  prices.” 

There  was  a  crowd  that  filled  the  big  room. 
The  interest  was  most  intense.  The  speakers 
were  directly  to  the  point.  The  opening  statement 
was  made  by  Wm.  D.  Elmstrom  the  president  of 
the  organization.  He  said  there  was  no  coal 
.man  in  Chicago,  and  he  believed  in  the  United 
States,  who  had  any  desire  to  do  anything  ex¬ 
cept  obey  insofar  as'  it  was  physically  possible 
for  him  to  do  so,  not  only  the  law  of  the  nation, 
hut  the  wish  of  the  Fuel  Administrator.  He 
said  there  was  no  man  in  the  coal  business  who 
iiad  any  desire  to  profit  extraordinarily  in  a  time 
such  as  the  present.  He  said  there  was  no  man 
who  had  it  in  either  his  heart  or  his  mind  to 
embarrass  his  government  in  times  such  as  these. 
Mr.  Elmstrom  emphasized  the  fact  that  all  the 


Coal  Merchants  Association  wanted  to  do  was 
merely  to  keep  the  companies  which  are  members 
of  that  association,  commercially  sound  so  that 
they  can  serve  their  trade  efficiently  and  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  the  trying  months  which  are  immediately 
ahead. 

President  Elmstrom  in  this  matter  sounded  the 
keynote  of  the  meeting  and  there  was  not  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  discord  until  the  meeting  closed. 
Everyone  was  in  a  mood  to  serve  the  people  well 
and  in  doing  so  to  abide  by  the  government’s  de¬ 
sire  that  prices  should  come  down. 

Milton  E.  Robinson  spoke  at  considerable 
length  on  the  difficulties  which  were  immediately 
ahead  of  the  retailers  in  obeying  the  order.  In 
the  first  place  he  pointed  out  that  the  law  says 
that  the  retailer  shall  have  cost  plus  a  reasonable 
profit.  He  said  that  he  had  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  studying  Dr.  Garfield’s  order  with  that  in 
mind.  He  was  convinced  that  in  a  few  cases  to 
add  thirty  per  cent  to  the  gross  margin  as  of 
1915,  would  allow  the  retailer  to  get  back  a  new 
dollar  for  an  old  one.  In  a  few  cases  it  would 
add  a  little  profit.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  thirty  per  cent  over  the 
1915  margin  would  not  allow  the  retailer  to  get 
so  much  as  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

Mr.  Robinson  then  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Garfield  had  urged  in  this  ruling,  that 
if  the  gross  margin  as  provided  would  not  cover 
cost,  the  retailers  could  appeal  to  the  state  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  a  modification  of  the  ruling.  This 
showed,  he  said,  that  the  fuel  administrator  was 
disposed  to  be  more  than  fair,  and  if  any  particu¬ 
lar  difficulty  arose  when  the  ruling  went  into  effect 
on  the  first  of  October  and  where  the  adminis¬ 
trator  has  not  been  appointed  to  whom  appeal 
can  be  made.  Even  after  this  state  administrator 
is  appointed  he  will  have  to  take  time  to  perfect 
his  local  organizations  and  it  is  beginning  to  look 
as  though  the  retailers  were  confronted  by  a  need 
to  appeal  to  the  administrator  for  a  modification 
of  the  order  but  we  know  of  no  administrator 
to  whom  to  appeal. 

Air.  Robinson  said  that  the  fuel  situation  in 
Chicago  is  so  very  serious  it  would  be  suicidal 
to  drive  even  the  smallest  retailer  out  of  business 
at  this  time.  He  knew  this  was  not  what  the 
government  wanted.  He  was  sure  that  was  not 
what  Dr.  Garfield  intended. 

Air.  Robinson  thereupon  recommended  that  they 
send  a  telegram  to  Dr.  Garfield  explaining  the 
impossibilities  of  urging  this  order,  suggesting 
that  the  retailers  on  their  own  initiative  proposed 
to  modify  it  until  their  act  could  be  reviewed  by 
a  state  administrator  when  appointed.  He  pre¬ 
sented  a  draft  of  a  telegram  which  met  his  ap¬ 
proval  and  this  telegram  was  adopted  by  the 
association  in  full  and  was  forwarded  on  Tues¬ 
day  night  to  Dr.  Garfield.  That  telegram  is  as 
follows : 

Chicago,  III.,  October  10.  1917. 
Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  Fuel  Administrator,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Please  refer  to  your  postal  telegram  of  fourth 
re  retail  prices  coal  in  Chicago  district.  Owing  to 
peculiar  conditions  it  becomes  impossible  in  many 
instances  to  operate  under  plan  outlined  in  your 
order  of  October  first.  Inasmuch  as  no  state 
.Administrator  has  been  appointed  to  whom  ap¬ 
peal  may  be  made  for  modification  of  order  in 
such  cases,  the  only  practical  plan  available  to 
those  dealers  so  situated  is  to  fix  prices  based  on 
cost  of  coal  to  dealer  plus  a  just  and  reasonable 
sum  for  his  profit  in  the  transaction  as  provided 
by  Section  Twenty-five  of  the  .Act.  .All  Chicago 
dealers  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  Government 
to  fullest  extent  possible,  but  owing  to  demoral¬ 
ized  condition  of  coal  trade  in  Chicago  during 
Nineteen  Fifteen  the  thirty  per  cent  advance  in 
gross  margins  will  not  cover  cost  of  handling  and 
distribution  in  many  cases. '  .All  .sales  made  at 
prices  other  than  those  contained  in  your  order 
will  be  based  upon  condition  that  prices  will  be 
readjusted  to  basis  established  for  October 
nineteen  seventeen  in  accordance  with  the  .Act 
as  fixed  by  State  Administrator  when  appointed, 
dur  desire  to  co-operate  forces  us  to  now  sell  at 
nrices  which  may  not  permit  continued  operation 
of  business.  (Signed)  CHIC.AGO  CO-AL 
AIF.RCH ANTS’  ASSOCI.ATION. 

In  addition  to  this,  enlightening  talks  were  made 
by  H.  P.  Barnes,  L.  Romanski,  R.  P.  Aliller  and 
George  Koehler. 
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Wage  Conference  Reaches  an  Agreement 

The  Miners  and  Operators  Arrive  at  a  Tentative  Understanding 
Provided  the  Government’s  Prices  Will  Be  Advanced  to  Cover 


Subject  to  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administrator  to  advance  prices  on  coal  to 
cover  the  increased  cost  of  production,  the  coal 
operators  and  miners  in  session  at  Washington 
have  reached  an  agreement  on  the  new  scale. 

The  essential  provisions  of  it  are : 

Subject  to  confirmation  by  the  next  Biennial 
convention  of  the  miners,  the  contract  is  to  be 
effective  during  the  war,  but  not  to  exceed  two 
years  from  April  1,  1918. 

The  practical  miner  gets  an  increase  of  ten 
cents,  a  ton  and,  with  modifications,  the  day 
worker  gets  an  increase  of  $1.40,  while  dead  work 
and  yardage  are  advanced  fifteen  per  cent. 

Provision  is  made  for  imposing  heavy  penalties 
in  case  the  miner  absents  himself  from  work  un¬ 
necessarily  or  goes  on  strike  in  violation  of  this 
agreement.  The  text  of  the  agreement  which  is 
self-explanatory  is  as  follows: 

“The  following  agreement,  supplemental  to  the 
existing  Interstate  and  District  Agreements,  is 
entered  into  with  the  hope  and  belief  that  the 
advance  in  wages  will  result  in  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  coal  and  the  abolition  of  local  strikes. 

“It  is  agreed — 

“1st :  That  the  mining  prices  for  mining  Mine- 
run  Coal,  pick  and  machine,  in  the  present  con¬ 
tract  be  advanced  ten  cents  per  ton. 

“In  the  Block  Coal  Fields  of  Indiana  the  screen 
coal  price  to  be  advanced  12j4  cents  per  ton. 

“2nd :  That  all  day  labor  and  monthly  men, 
except  trappers  and  other  boys,  be  advanced  $1.40 
per  day.  Trappers  to  be  advanced  75  cents  per 
day.  Boys  now  being  paid  more  than  $1.90  per 
day  and  less  than  men’s  wages  shall  be  advanced 
$1.00  per  day. 

“3rd :  That  all  yardage,  dead  work  and  room 
turning  be  advanced  fifteen  per  cent. 

“4th:  Subject  to  the  next  Biennial  Convention 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  the 
Mine  Workers’  representative  agree  that  the 
present  contract  be  extended  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  war,  and  not  to  exceed  two  years 
from  April  1,  1918.  ^ 

“Whereas,  Stoppage  of  work  in  violation  of  the 
agreement  has  become  so  serious  as  to  menace  the 
success  and  perpetuity  of  the  UMW  of  A  and 
our  joint  relations,  this  conference  instructs  the 
respective  district  executive  boards  to  meet  the 
operators  in  their  various  districts  for  the  purpose 
of  agreeing  on  a  penalty  clause  where  now  none 
exists,  and  if  necessary  meet  to  amend  and 
strengthen  existing  clauses  so  as  to  make  the 
penalty  more  effective  in  preventing  strikes  and 
violations  of  agreements. 

“All  fines  provided  for  in  all  agreements  shall 
be  automatically  collected  and  any  operator  fail¬ 
ing  to  collect  and  forward  to  proper  parties  such 
fine  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  $2.00  for  each  employe 
subject  to  be  fined,  the  same  to  be  collected  and 
retained  by  the  miners’  district  organization.  And 
in  no  case  shall  any  fine  be  refunded  except  by 
mutual  agreement  of  the  accredited  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  operators  and  miners. 

“It  is  further  agreed  that  where  any  employe 
enters  suit  in  the  civil  courts  to  recover  any  fine 
collected  in  accordance  herewith  the  district 
organization  shall  reimburse  the  operator  for  ex¬ 
pense  incurred  on  account  of  said  suit. 

“This  agreement  is  subject  to  and  will  become 
effective  only  on  the  condition  that  the  selling 
price  of  coal  shall  be  advanced  by  the  United 
States  Government  sufficient  to  cover  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  in  the  different  districts  affected, 
and  will  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  pay 
period  following  the  order  advancing  such  in¬ 
creased  prices.” 

The  plea  made  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  Fuel 
Administrator,  was  as  follows : 

“You  are  aware  that  the  representatives  of  the 
coal  operators  and  the  coal  miners  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  have  been 
in  conference  in  Washington  since  September 
2’5th,  and  we  beg  to  submit  herewith  a  memoran¬ 
dum  showing  the  result  of  our  negotiations.  As 
this  memorandum  is  in  the  short  form  customary 
to  the  exchange  of  agreements  between  the 
Operators  and  Miners,  some  further  explanation 
may  be  useful. 

“The  conference  was  called  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  ways  and  means  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  coal,  and  to,  if  possible,  allay  the 


unrest  prevalent  among  the  workers  throughout 
the  districts  named. 

“The  first  element  in  the  situation  that  both 
miners  and  operators  were  bound  to  consider 
was  the  existence  of  a  contract  running  to  March 
31st,  1918,  and  which  contract  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  there  would  have  been  no  reason  for 
reconsidering.  We  were,  however,  confronted 
with  the  proposition  that  the  men  employed  in 
the  coal  mines  of  some  districts,  were  going  to 
other  industries  for  larger  remuneration,  and  also 
that  there  was  much  .unrest  among  those  remain¬ 
ing  at  work,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  felt  high 
cost  of  living. 

“In  view  of  all  these  conditions,  it  seems  neces¬ 
sary  that  an  advance  in  wages  be  granted,  and 
also  that  the  penalties  provided  for  in  our  exist¬ 
ing  contracts  be  emphasized  and  brought  home 
to  those  who  may  disregard  their  obligations 
thereunder. 

“However,  it  is  respectfully  represented  by  the 
operators  that  the  present  prices,  allowed  by  the 
government,  in  connection  with  the  limited  real¬ 
izations  possible  under  existing  contracts,  leaves 


Boston,  October  9. —  {Special  Correspondence.) 
— Members  of  the  so-called  local  coal  jobbing 
trade  met  this  afternoon  at  Young’s  Hotel  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  members  of  the  National 
Coal  Jobbers’  Association  and  the  formation  of 
a  New  England  division  of  the  organization. 

Practically  all  of  the  leading  houses  were  repre¬ 
sented,  and  it  was  the  most  successful  meeting 
ever  before  held  in  Boston  in  the  interest  of  coal. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Platt,  temporary  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  organization,  gave  an  informal  talk  during 
which  he  outlined  the  general  coal  situation,  the 
attitude  of  Washington  toward  the  coal  industry 
and  the  prospects  of  the  so-called  coal  jobber. 

His  talk  lasted  considerably  more  than  on  hour 
and  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  those  present 
as  it  gave  them  a  slant  on  many  questions  that 
today  are  puzzling  to  the  coal  trade.  Following 
the  informal  talk,  Mr.  Platt  answered  many  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  character  of  its  organization  and 
the  work  it  hoped  to  do.  That  his  arguments 
struck  home  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of 
applications  for  membership  to  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Practically  everybody  joined  on  the  spot, 
and  the  acting  secretary,  N.  C.  Ashcom,  gave  assur¬ 
ances  that  those  jobbers  not  present  would  join. 

A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  and  went 
into  immediate  session  for  the  purpose  of  select¬ 
ing  candidates  for  office  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Jobbers’  Association.  The  committee  reported 
back  within  a  short  period  that  it  had  decided 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  jobbers  on  October  16,  at 
which  the  names  of  those  selected  for  office  would 
be  submitted  and  voted  upon,  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  be  perfected. 

Among  those  present  at  the  meeting  were  :  Hur- 
bert  Dennie,  representing  William  A.  Mehaffey ; 
Stanley  D.  Forbes;  Mr.  Ward,  representing  M.  L. 
Cobb,  Inc.;  Edward  G.  Blaisdell;  L.  F.  Leighton 
of  the  Carbon  Coal  &  Coke  Company ;  E.  L.  Fur- 
ber,  of  S.  P.  Burton  &  Co. ;  Spencer  T.  Williams, 
of  the  E.  B.  Townsend  Coal  Company;  W.  A. 
Jepson,  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc.;  Mr.  Melindy, 
representing  E.  Russell  Norton ;  W.  W.  Spring,  of 
the  Spring  Coal  Company;  Carl  Schipper,  of  the 
Schipper  Brothers  Coal  Mining  Company;  E.  M. 
Sands,  of  the  C.  H.  Sprague  &  Son;  Mr.  Young, 
of  Pratt  &  Young,  Inc.;  G.  W.  Anderson,  of  the 
George  E.  Warren  Coal  Company;  Charles 
Parker,  of  the  Northern  Coal  Company;  Mr. 
Childs,  of  Zepfler  &  Childs;  Mr.  Rohrman,  of  the 
Wravin  Coal  Company;  Mortimer  Williams,  of 
Whitney  &  Kemmerer ;  Mr.  Cutter,  or  the  Gor¬ 
man  Leonard  Coal  Company;  Mr.  Andersen,  of 
the  Andersen  Coal  Sales  Company ;  N.  C.  Ash¬ 
com,  of  B.  Nicoll  &  Co.;  Mr.  Layton  and  Mr. 
Wadleigh,  of  the  Bader  Coal  Company;  Mr. 
Ranger  of  the  George  E.  Warren  Coal  Company; 
and  several  others. 

Mr.  N.  C.  Ashcom  is  given  the  credit  of  getting 
the  members  of  the  trade  together.  Mr.  Platt 
was  given  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  by  those  present 


the  operators  without  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  the 
increase  in  wages  proposed,  and  consequently  it 
is  necessary  for  the  parties  to  those  negotiations 
to  submit  the  result  of  the  deliberations,  and  to 
say  that  both  operators  and  miners  realize  that 
the  agreement  can  be  effective  only  unless  the 
government  will  authorize  advances  in  prices  suf¬ 
ficient  to  overcome  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production  that  would  result. 

“If  it  be  deemed  inconsistent  by  the  government 
to  grant  such  increases,  both  parties  to  the 
negotiations  will  endeavor  loyally  to  carry  out  the 
original  agreement  which  now  exists,  but  we  hope 
that  it  will  be  found  consistent  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  enable  us  to  make  this  advance 
in  wages  in  the  manner  indicated,  as  it  seems  to 
us  necessary  in  the  public  interest. 

“Respectfully  submitted, 

“Phil  H.  Penna, 

“Thos.  T.  Brewster, 

“For  the  Operators. 

“John  P.  White, 

“Wm.  Green, 

“For  the  Miners.” 


for  his  willingness  to  attend  the  meeting  and  for 
his  valuable  information. 

Mr.  Platt  left  Boston  late  tonight  for  New 
York,  where  he  will  organize  a  division  of  the 
National  Association.  From  there  he  goes  to 
Philadelphia  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  a  certainty  that  the  New  England  division 
will  be  in  working  order  before  another  ten  days 
pass.  Several  of  those  present  at  today’s  meeting 
signified  their  intention  of  attending  the  National 
Association  convention  at  Chicago  on  October  24 
and  25. 


Garfield  Revises  Prices 

Washington,  D.  C.,  October  11. —  {Special 
Telegram.) — This  statement  was  given  out  today 
by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration : 

“The  Fuel  Administrator  announces  further 
classifications  of  bituminous  coal  mines  with  sev¬ 
eral  outlying  fields,  on  the  lines  heretofore  laid 
down  by  the  President  in  fixing  the  prices  of  coal. 
The  conditions  in  the  fields  named  below  are  ex¬ 
ceptional,  and  do  not  affect  the  prices  heretofore 
fixed  by  the  President  in  the  principal  bituminous 
fields.  If  upon  completion  of  the  investigations 
now  being  made  of  operator’s  costs  in  the  fields 
affected,  it  is  found  that  these  changes  are  not 
justified,  further  modifications  will  be  made  at 
once.  Until  further  order,  mines  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  districts  may  sell  coal  at  prices  applicable  to 
the  Jellico  district.  These  prices  became  effective 
at  noon,  October  11,  1917. 

Coals  mined  in  the  counties  of  McCreary,  Pu¬ 
laski.  Rockcastle,  Jackson,  Lee,  Wolfe,  Morgan, 
Lawrence,  Johnson,  Martin,  Whitley,  Laurel, 
Clay,  Owsley,  Knox,  Bell,  Breathitt.  Perry,  Leslie. 
Harlan,  Magoffin,  Boyd,  Carter,  Pike,  and  all  of 
Floyd,  Knott  and  Letcher  counties,  excepting  coal 
produced  from  the  thick  vein  Elkhorn  district  in 
these  three  counties  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Not  to  be  sold  in  excess  of  following  prices : 
Run  of  mines,  $2.40;  prepared  sizes,  $2.65;  slack 
or  screenings,  $2.15. 

The  counties  of  Scott,  Campbell,  Claiborne,  An¬ 
derson  and  Morgan,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
run  of  mine,  $2.40 ;  prepared  sizes,  $2.65 ;  slack  or 
screening,  $2.15.  Mines  operated  near  St.  Charles, 
Lee  county  Virginia,  by  the  Darby  Coal  Mining 
Company,  Black  Mountain  Mining  Company,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Lee  Company,  Old  Virginia  Coal  Company, 
United  Colieries  Company,  Inc.,  and  Benedict  Coal 
Corporation  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  run  of  mine, 
$2.40 ;  prepared  sizes,  $2.65 ;  slack  or  screenings, 
$2.15. 


The  steamer  Transportation,  of  the  Coastwise 
Transportation  Company,  has  been  requisitioned 
by  the  Government.  The  company  has  issued  a 
call  for  the  redemption  of  $335,000  of  its  five 
per  cent  notes  secured  by  the  steamers  Hampden 
and  Norfolk. 


National  Coal  Jobbers  Association 
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The  MacBard  Coal  Company 

During  the  world’s  greatest  upheaval,  coal  has 
proven  its  value  to  the  Nation,  as  well  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  in  a  more  forceful  manner  than  ever 
before  realized. 

The  efforts  of  the  coal  ))roducer  have  been 
directed  entirely  to  increasing  his  output,  not  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  railroads 
could  stop  this  increase,  regardless  of  the  capacity 
of  the  mines.  In  other  words,  uj)  until  the  last 
year  or  two,  it  seemed  to  be  the  idea  of  all  coal 
])roducers  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  secure 
the  orders  and  their  tonnage  output  would  run 
into  millions,  and  they  looked  to  the  volume  of 
their  business  to  net  him  a  profit,  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  profit  out  of  each  and  every  car  produced 
by  making  a  study  of  their  particular  kind  of 
coal,  and  shii)ping  it  to  a  plant  where  more 
efficiency  could  be  secured  from  that  character  of 
coal  and  be  of  more  value  to  such  |)lant  than  the 
coal  they  were  using,  and  they  could  afford  to  pay 
the  oi)erator  who  used  such  discretion  more  for 
this  coal,  and  at  the  same  time  economize  on  their 
fuel  bill,  and  in  so  doing  it  would  take  less  rail¬ 
road  equipment  in  which  to  transport  the  coal, 
and  in  times  as  arc  existing  at  present,  would  be 
of  national  benefit  and  belt)  to  the  country. 

VV'ith  this  in  mind,  d'he  MacBard  Coal  Com- 
jiany  was  incorporated.  The  officers  of  this  com¬ 
pany  are  men  of  long  experience  in  all  phases  of 
the  coal  business.  They  know  the  peculiarities 
of  the  many  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  coal 
that  are  produced ;  they  also  know  the  different 
re(|uirements  of  the  great  consuming  public;  they 


was  promoted  to  general  western  sales  manager 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ccjal  &•  Coke  Co.,  witli 
offices  at  Cincinnati.  (Jhio.  During  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  this  company,  it  broke  all  records  as  a 
sales  agency  in  volume  of  tonnage,  net  profits 
and  general  good  will  as  a  sales  organization. 

In  1(112  the  Laing  interests  of  West  \hrginia 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Bardin  for  the  pur- 
|)ose  of  selling  their  coal  direct  to  the  consumers, 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Company 
and  other  agencies,  having  sold  their  coal  under 


a  commission  basis  jirior  thereto.  Immediately 
upon  the  organization  of  the  Wyatt  coal  sales  de¬ 
partment,  with  head  offices  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
liranch  offices  at  Detroit.  Mich.,  Richmond,  Va., 
and  New  York,  the  entire  sales  policies  being 
solely  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bardin,  this 
company  prospered  and  grew,  until  today  it  is  the 
largest,  independent  producer  and  sales  agency 
in  the  state  of  West  Virginia,  having  established 
markets  for  several  new  coals,  the  principal  one 
being  Main  Island  coal,  produced  by  the  Main 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  a  coal  which  at  present  en¬ 
joys  the  broadest  and  most  favorable  market  of 
any  high  volatile  coal  produced  in  West  Virginia. 
The  present  capacity  of  the  Wyatt  Coal  Company 
exceeds  6,000,000  tons  annually. 

Paul  W.  Gillham,  the  vice-president  of  The 
MacBard  Coal  Company,  is  the  son  of  Robert  P. 
Gillham,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  The 
Campbell’s  Creek  Coal  Company,  who  has  been 
identified  with  the  coal  business  for  over  forty 
rears  and  is  well  known,  both  to  the  operators 


in  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  as 
chief  accountant  in  the  sales  department,  resign¬ 
ing  from  that  position  in  the  year  1911,  to  join 
another  coal  sales  organization  to  obtain  broader 
experience  in  the  sales  end  of  the  business,  until 
in  1912,  when  the  Wyatt  Coal  Company  organized 
its  selling  company,  he  again  became  associated 
with  Mr.  Bardin  with  his  new  company,  as  head 
salesman,  and  has  constantly  been  one  of  his  co¬ 
workers  in  the  promotion  and  in  the  conducting 
of  this  large  sales  organization,  having  resigned 
on  October  1st,  to  spend  his  entire  time  and  en¬ 
ergies  as  vice-president  of  the  MacBard  Coal 
Company. 

1-.  J.  Mueller,  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  MacBard  Coal  Company,  is  one  of  the  promi¬ 
nent,  younger  men  in  coal  circles,  who  has 
shown  much  ability  in  the  Wyatt  organization, 
having  had  entire  charge  of  the  transportation 
department  in  both  the  lake  and  rail  service.  He 
has  to  his  credit  a  long  list  of  customers  who 
went  through  the  railroad  congestion  last  winter 
and  were  able  to  keep  their  factories  running  with 
his  aid  and  knowledge  of  transportation  problems. 

.Mthough  during  the  past  year  his  work  was 
unusually  heavy,  on  account  of  transportation 
conditions,  in  his  never  ending  search  for  work 
he  has  also  found  time  for  much  valuable  service 
on  bebalf  of  the  Government  during  the  present 
war ;  his  ability  extending  to  the  platform  to  such 
an  extent,  that  his  services  to  the  Government 
in  its  Liberty  Loan  and  general  financial  cam¬ 
paigns  could,  only  with  difficulty,  be  measured  in 
dollars.  Mr.  Mueller  will  prove  of  material 
strength  to  President  Bardin  in  their  new  under¬ 
taking. 


Last  week  negotiations  were  on  at  Wash¬ 
ington  concerning  a  plan  to  divert  consider- 
rable  Japanese  shipping  to  the  trans-Atlantic 
service  in  exchange  for  the  release  by  the 
■Vmerican  government  of  steel  ship  plates  to 
Japan.  A  proposal  to  this  effect  was  made  by 
the  State  Department,  it  was  learned,  and  the 
indications  were  on  Saturday  that  it  would  be 
found  acceptable  b}'  the  Japanese.  The  details 
of  the  proposal  have  not  been  made  public. 
Shipments  of  steel  plates  to  Japan  were  re¬ 
cently  cut  off  under  the  President  s  order  for¬ 
bidding  their  export  except  where  entering  into 
production  of  vessels  to  be  used  in  carrying 
war  supplies  to  the  Allies.  The  embargo  has 
had  its  effect  in  all  neutral  countries.  This  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  complaints  received 
by  the  export  and  shipping  boards.  However, 
no  relief  is  in  sight  from  the  embargo  on 
shipments  to  Scandinavia  and  other  neutrals 
contiguous  to  Germany.  The  scarcity  of  bot¬ 
toms  in  this  country  will  be  relieved  some¬ 
what  as  our  own  new  ships  are  beginning  to 
come  on  the  ways,  and  within  a  few  months 
the  increase  in  our  own  merchant  marine  will 
be  noteworthy. 


also  know  that  by  certain  preparations,  the  same 
coal  can  be  used  for  various  purposes,  where  if  it 
was  shipped  out  in  the  old  method,  it  could  not 
lie  used  at  all  for  many  of  these  purposes.  In 
other  words,  in  addition  to  merely  selling  coal,  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  company  to  specialize  both 
for  the  benefit  of  the  operator  and  the  consumer ; 
to  place  coal  where  it  belongs  and  to  get  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  together,  and  not  to  force 
a  coal,  on  account  of  price,  into  a  plant  for  which 
it  is  not  adapted,  or  encourage  a  plant  to  buy  coal 
from  an  operator,  whose  product  is  unsuited  to 
his  purposes  or  plant. 

The  president  of  The  MacBard  Coal  Company, 
E.  F.  Bardin,  has  spent  his  entire  life  in  the  coal 
business.  After  several  years’  identity  in  the 
eastern  trade,  being  located  at  Richmond,  Va., 
representing  the  Kanawha  Fuel  Co.,  where  he  se¬ 
cured  his  first  knowledge  and  valuable  experience 
in  that  section,  he  came  west  in  1902,  where  he 
introduced  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  being  their  first  salesman  in  the  western 
market.  This  company  grew  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  sales  organizations  of  West  Virginia  coal. 
In  1906  he  left  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal 
&  Coke  Company  to  represent  the  Consolidated 
Fuel  Company  at  Bluefield,  West  Virginia,  which 
was  a  newly  organized  company,  and  while  not  on 
as  large  a  basis  as  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  it  met  with  wonderful  success,  until 
in  the  sjiring  of  190H,  his  former  company  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  made 
overtures  for  him  to  again  become  associated 
with  them.  He  was  then  located  at  Chicago  for 
the  purpose  of  further  introducing  them  in  the 
northwest,  and  the  company  grew  rapidly  and  be¬ 
came  the  largest  sales  agents  in  that  market  also. 
.\fter  three  j'ears’  service  in  the  northwest,  he 
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and  to  the  consumers  of  coal.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  hereditj',  the  vice-president  of  this  com¬ 
pany,  therefore,  should  have  a  very  valuable  asset 
in  this.  He  has  been  identified  with  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  is  especially  well 
known  to  the  consuming  public.  His  first  exper¬ 
ience  in  the  coal  business  was  his  association  with 
the  largest  retail  company  in  Cincinnati  in  its 
day:  later  becomin.g  connected  with  Mr.  Bardin 


The  Coastwise  Shipping  bill  adopted  by  the 
Senate  reads  as  follows:  “That  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  with  Germany  and  for  a  period  of 
120  day's  thereafter,  the  United  States  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  may.  if  in  its  judgment  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States  require,  suspend 
the  present  provisions  of  law  and  permit  ves¬ 
sels  of  foreign  registry  and  foreign-built  ves¬ 
sels  admitted  to  American  registry  under  the 
act  of  August  IK.  1914,  to  engage  in  the  coast¬ 
wise  trade  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  that 
no  such  vessel  shall  engage  in  the  coastwise 
trade  except  upon  a  permit  issued  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  which  shall 
limit  or  define  the  scope  of  the  trade  and 
the  time  of  such  employment:  Provided,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  in  issuing  permits  the  board  shall 
give  preference  to  vessels  of  foreign  registry- 
owned.  leased  or  chartered  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  corporations  thereof;  and 
provided,  further,  that  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  not  apply  to  the  coastwise  trade  with 
.\laska  or  between  .\iaskan  ports.” 


.\  statement  was  issued  in  Washington  on 
Tuesday  that  the  fuel  administration  is  prepar¬ 
ing  to  modify  the  embargo  on  coal  shipments 
to  Canada,  as  it  has  been  found  that  Canada 
can  be  supplied  in  limited  supplies  without 
threatening  supplies  now  .going  to  the  north¬ 
west.  The  northwest  will  be  required  to  con¬ 
serve  its  coal  supplies  in  every  way  possible. 
Cities  may  be  asked  to  limit  the  use  of  their 
lighting  plants  during  certain  periods  at  night 
and  probably  will  be  required  to  use  less  coal 
in  some  industries. 


No.  15] 


Herbert  E.  Goodman 

Herbert  E.  Goodman,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Goodman  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  died  in  Chicago,  October  3d, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-five  j^ears. 

Mr.  Goodman  not  only  founded  and  built 
up  a  large  manufacturing  business,  but  was 
so  closely  identified  with  the  development  of 
the  use  of  electricity  in  coal  cutting  and  mine 
haulage  from  its  earliest  experimental  days 
that  his  name  and  personality  are  impressed 
upon  its  whole  history. 

He  was  born  in  Chicago,  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  main  post  office  building,  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  He  Was  educated  in 
the  city  schools  and  the  old  Chicago  Univer¬ 
sity. 

His  connection  with  the  mining  industry 
began  in  the  year  1888,  when  he  entered  the 
position  of  secretary  in  the  newly  incorporated 
Sperry  Electric  Mining  Machine  Compani^ 
formed  to  manufacture  the  electric  pick  ma¬ 
chine  designed  by  Elmer  A.  Sperry,  then  a 
young  electrical  engineer,  and  now  known 
widely  as  the  inventor  of  the  gyroscopic  com¬ 
pass,  by  which  navigation  has  been  made  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  earth's  magnetism.  With 
the  financial  assistance  of  Mr.  .A..  L.  Sweet, 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Wilmington 
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&  Vermillion  Coal  Company,  operating  in 
northern  Illinois,  the  new  company  and  its 
new  machine  encountered  the  usual  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  a  new  industry  and  a  new  product. 

The  undeveloped  condition  of  things  elec¬ 
trical  in  those  early  days  of  the  last  nineties 
and  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  best  way  of 
dislodging  coal  from  its  ages’  old  beds,  led 
inevitably  to  disappointments  in  succesful  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  machine  to  mine  work  and — 
also  inevitably — to  financial  set-backs.  Elec¬ 
trical  experts,  however,  saw  the  promising  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  success  in  application  of  electricity 
to  mining  work,  and  financial  support  for  the 
continuation  of  experimental  development  was 
supplied  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Ev, art  and  Mr.  A.  D. 
Dana,  both  of  the  Link-BeP  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany,  who  took  over  the  interests  of  Mr, 
Sweet  and  advanced  further  capital. 

Improved  machines  of  the  pick  type  were 
made  and  installed  in  various  tnines,  with  varj- 
,ing  degrees  of  success.  Electric  locomotives 
were  also  built  and  placed  in  operation.  The 
product  of  the  company  was  continuously  im¬ 
proved  and  its  successful  application  in  nu¬ 
merous  localities  led  to  a  gradual  realiza¬ 
tion  that  electricity  for  cutting  and  hauling  in 
coal  mines  was  proving  itselt  a  practical  and 
desirable  power. 

Early  in  1893  llie  Thompson- Houston  inter¬ 
ests  absorbed  the  Sperry  Electric  .Vlining  Ma¬ 
chine  Company  and  Mr.  Sperry  became  r.tso- 
ciated  with  those  interests.  Mr.  Goodman, 
with  his  other  associates,  organized  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Electric  Company  and  purchased  the 
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patents  and  equipment  of  the  Lechner  Mining 
Machine  Company,  of  Colunilnis,  O.  Active 
work  proceeded  in  the  develoinnent  of  the 
chain  type  of  coal-cutting  machine,  to  which 
the  Lechner  Company  had  devoted  two  or 
three  years  of  effort  and  considerable  monev 
without  economic  success. 

”From  this  period  dates  the  history  of  real 
efficiency  in  machine  mining  practice,  the  trav¬ 
eling  chain  with  inserted  bits  quickly  demon¬ 
strating  its  superiority  to  any  type  of  pick  ma¬ 
chine — which  at  best  was  only  an  attempt  to 
make  a  mechanical  pick  miner,  rather  than  a 
real  mining  machine. 

Construction  work  was  done  in  rented  space 
at  the  factory  of  the  Link-Belt  Machinery 
Company,  at  Chicago.  The  ‘‘Independent’’ 
chain  machine  won  its  way  slowly,  until,  in 
the  fall  of  1894,  there  were  a  dozen  or  so  in 
operation,  together  with  several  locomotives, 
dynamos  and  switchboards,  all  built  by  'liis 
company.  In  January  of  189.5  an  order  was 
secured  for  a  complete  mining  plant,  including 
boilers,  engines,  three  generators,  sixteen  chain 
machines  and  two  locomotives,  amounting  to 
$54,000,  and  constituting  at  that  time  the  larg¬ 
est  contract  ever  placed  for  electric  coal  min¬ 
ing  machinery. 

The  order  brought  its  own  difficulties,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  company  was  not  in  position  to 
finance  it,  but  the  Link-Belt  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany,  in  consideration  of  a  division  of  proiit.s, 
established  what  was  known  as  its  electrical 
department  for  handling  the  mining  machin- 
er}^  business  of  the  Independent  Electric  Com¬ 
pany.  Of  this  department  Mr.  Goodman  was 
made  manager,  continuing  as  such  when  later 
the  Link-Belt  Machinery  Contpany  took  over 
the  entire  business  by  purchase  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  interests. 

The  business  was  rapidly'  developed  and  be¬ 
came  firmly  established  under  the  aggressive 
management  of  Mr.  Goodman,  with  the  sub¬ 
stantial  support  of  the  Link-Belt  Company, 
and  the  able  assistance  of  old  and  new  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  work.  The  mining  machinery 
business  was,  however,  a  side  issue  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  Link-Belt  field  of  elevating  and  conveying 
equipment,  so  when,  in  January,  of  1900,  Mr. 
Goodman  proposed  forming  a  separate  com¬ 
pany  and  taking  over  the  mi’iing  machinery 
department,  the  Link-Belt  Alachinery  Com¬ 
pany  was  wholly  willing,  and  aided  by  most 
favorable  terms  and  personal  assistance. 

Thus,  in  April,  of  1900,  the  business  was 
taken  over  by  the  newly  formed  Gooduiiu 
Manufacturing  Company,  for  which  Mr.  Good¬ 
man  had  enlisted  F.  S.  Washburn,  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  as  president,  and  to  which  he  took 
with  him  many  of  his  long-time  associraes. 
some  of  whom  had  been  with  him  from  his 
earliest  connection  with  the  expediences  al¬ 
ready  related. 

In  the  fall  of  1900  the  new  Goodman  plant — 
the  beginning  of  the  present  large  factory — 
was  ready  for  occupancy  and  the  previous 
quarters  in  the  Link-Belt  plant  v/ere  vacated. 

The  new  company  prospered  continuously, 
forcing  increases  of  capitalization  and  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  from  time  to  time,  until  to- 
da3q  the  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  connection  with  the  mining  field. 

In  every  important  detail  of  tlie  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  industry  and  of  the  growth  of  his 
company  Mr.  Goodman  has  had  an  interested 
and  personal  part.  His  personality  has  al¬ 
ways  been  an  inspiration  in  every  project,  both 
within  and  without  his  own  companv. 

For  the  past  few  years  he  has  felt  and  fre¬ 
quently  shown  his  particular  pride  in  die  or¬ 
ganization  which  he  had  developed — an  or¬ 
ganization,  which  has  enabled  him  lately  to 
assume  the  well-earned  and  comfortable  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  commodore  of  the  fleet — an  ob¬ 
serving  position  on  the  bridge,  there  to  enjoy 
the  seamanship  of  those  about  and  beneath, 
but  with  always  a  weather  eye  open  and  a  word 
of  caution  or  direction  ready. 


The  capacity  of  the  big  central  ])ower  plant  at 
Floodwood.  in  the  Nelsonville  district  of  the 
Hocking  Valley’,  is  to  be  greatly  enlarged.  New 
equipment  to  be  installed  will  include  three  25- 
tube  turbines  and  one  50-tube  turbine.  The  plant 
was  built  some  two  years  ago  for  the  purpose  ot 
supplying  electric  power  to  mines  and  municipali¬ 
ties.  with  Columbus  as  a  jiossible  market  for  cur¬ 
rent,  Demands  nearer  home  have  taxed  the 
caiiacity'  of  the  original  unit.  Located  on  its  own 
coal  lands,  comprising  1.000  acres,  the  expense  of 
fuel  transiiortation  is  eliminated.  The  enterprise 
is  owned  by  a  foreign  syndicate,  and  when  started, 
was  a  unique  experiment.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
success  of  the  idea  has  been  full.v  demonstrated. 
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Death  of  S.  S.  Lanier 

Sterling  Sidney  Lanier  was  born  June  24,  1860. 
at  Mont-V’ale  Springs,  Tenn.,  the  summer  home 
of  his  father,  the  late  Sidney  C.  Lanier,  who  was 
also  an  uncle  of  the  late  wel-known  southern  poet. 
Sidney  Lanier. 

Air.  Lanier’s  early  youth  was  S]ient  in  New 
York  City.  Upon  reaching  his  majority  he  lo¬ 
cated  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  the  year  1881,  when 
that  city  was  still  a  mining  camp.  He  was  married 
in  1883  to  Miss  Alary  Lou  Banister  of  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Ala. 

Mr.  Lanier  became  interested  in  coal  inin- 
in.g  in  the  early  eighties,  producing  the  Corona 
and  Black  Creek  seams  of  coal.  In  1887,  the 
Alonro-VVarrior  Coal  &  Coke  Company  was 
organized,  with  Mr.  Lanier  as  manager  and 
sales  agent,  and  later  as  president,  which 
positiem  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  connection  with  other  mining  companies. 

Mr.^  Lanier  prospected  extensively  in  many 
coal  fields  throughout  the  south  and  in  1912 
acquired  several  thousand  acres  of  coal  near 
Nortonville,  Ky..  organizing  the  Norton  Coal 


Mining  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  develo])- 
ing  this  property,  which  has  a  present  capacity 
of  over  two  thousand  tons  per  day. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Lanier  had 
laid  out  extensive  plans,  for  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  several  seams  of  coal  on  the  Nor¬ 
tonville  property,  and  other  coal  lands  in  .Ala¬ 
bama.  This  work  will  be  carried  on  by  his  sons, 
Alonro  B.  Lanier,  vice-president,  and  Sterling  S. 
Lanier,  Jr.,  general  manager,  both  of  whom  have 
been  associated  with  him  for  a  long  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  Lanier’s  most  recent  enterprise  was  the 
organization  and  development  of  the  mines  of 
the  Riverside  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  only  recently  begun  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  large  acreage  in  the  Black  Creek 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers.  American  Association  for  the 
.Advancement  of  Science,  the  International  Rail¬ 
way  Fuel  .Association,  and  other  technical  socie¬ 
ties  and  coal  operators’  associations. 

Air.  Lanier  appeared  to  he  in  the  best  of 
health  and  spirits  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  most  unexpectedly  on  Septem- 
ber  25,  1917,  in  Birmingham,  .-\la.,  following  a 
minor  operation  at  a  local  infirmary. 


A  report  from  Reading  on  Alonday  stated  that 
for  the  first  time  this  season  canal  boats  bound 
for  tidewater  passed  through  that  city  on  the 
Schuylkill  Canal  loaded  with  coal.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  movement 
is  to  keep  the  canal  navigation  company’s  chartin’ 
alive.  A  greater  part  of  the  present  year  has 
1ieen  spent  in  dredging  the  canal,  which  had  be¬ 
come  partly  filled  with  culm,  due  to  the  heavy 
spring  floods,  and  there  have  been  no  active  steps 
taken  towards  reviving  on  a  large  scale  the  car- 
ryin.g  of  coal  on  this  once  busj'  waterwa.v.  The 
canal  will  be  resurveyed  and  used  again  as  part 
of  the  inland  waterway  system,  it  a  proitosal  to 
apiirojiriate  $250,000  of  state  money  for  canal 
survey  purjtoses  is  successful. 
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Weekly  Coal  Report 

Weekly  report  on  the  production  of  bituminous 
coal  and  the  causes  of  loss  of  working  time, 
compiled  by  the  Geological  Survey,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  October  6,  1917. 

Troop  movements,  congesting  traffic  and  dis¬ 
turbing  the  labor  force  at  the  mines,  appear  to  be 
responsible  for  the  sudden  drop  in  coal  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  week  ended  September  22.  The 
ratio  of  tonnage  produced  to  full-time  capacity, 
for  all  mines  reporting  since  the  weekly  statistics 
were  undertaken,  fell  from  72.3  per  cent  in  the 
week  of  September  15  to  69.7  per  cent,  the  lowest 
level  recorded  sihce  August.  All  districts  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table  registered  decreases 
except  Alabama  and  the  Winding  Gulf  region  of 
We.st  Virginia.  The  decrease  was  small  in  Uli- 
nois  and  western  Pennsylvania  and  most  marked 
in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  the  southwest.  The  strike 
deadlock  in  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  re¬ 
mained  unbroken.  In  the  last  six  weeks  these 
strikes  have  cost  the  country  more  than  1,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  from  those  mines  alone 
that  regularly  report  to  the  Geological  Survey. 
Were  complete  statistics  available  the  loss  would 
probably  be  found  to  exceed  the  days  output  pf 
all  the  soft  coal  mines  in  the  country. 

It  will  be  noted  by  the  readers  of  these  bulletins 
that  of  the  two  sources  of  information  drawn 
upon — operators’  returns  and  rail  shipments — the 
former  are  two  weeks  old  when  first  published, 
and  the  latter  but  one.  Thus  while  Tables  I  and 

TABLE  I. 

Percentage  of  Present  Full-Time  Output  Produced  in 
Certain  .States  by  All  Operators  Making 
Weekly  Reports. 

Week  Ended 

Aug.  Aug.  Aug.  Aug.  Sept.  Sept.  Sept.  Sept. 


State—  4  n  18  2.5  1  8  15  22 

Iowa  . 87.5  82.6  85..S  86.3  81.4  79.4  89.7  81.1 

Illinois  . 72.6  70.3  .54.8  69.3  76.0  76.5  71.5  71.4 

Indiana  . 69.5  63.2  71.8  69.3  72.9  74.9  70.8  65.6 

Ohio  . 73.7  70.2  73.2  68.6  68.6  80.6  75.1  68.5 

Western  Pa... 78.1  78.2  69.4  75.2  76.9  81.9  83.5  82.9 

Winding  Gulf 
region,  West 

Virginia  ...70.5  77.1  83.0  88.7  87.8  74.7  86.0  94.4 

Southw.  Va...94.9  94.0  93.9  94.1  91.7  96.0  96.3  93.8 

Eastern  Ky. 

and  Tenn..68.0  74.2  10.8  4.7  10.8  10.8  10.8  10.2 

Alabama  . 88.4  88.8  85.9  86.1  83.6  82.2  85.4  92.9 

Kan.  &  Mo... 69.4  64.9  72.2  76.2  79.4  79.2  83.9  66.9 

Okla.  &  Ark.. 63.4  66.0  65.5  70.0  63.0  72.1  72.2  64.2 


Total  rept’g 
from  be¬ 
ginning..  .73.0  71.8  62.5  68.5  72.0  74.8  72.3  69.7 

III  give  detailed  information  concerning  opera¬ 
tions  during  the  week  ended  September  22,  Table 
II  shows  the  gross  production  of  coal  during  the 
following  week,  ended  September  29,  although 
throwing  no  light  on  the  causes  of  fluctuations 
in  output.  From  the  rail  shipments  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  depression  of  the  week  ended 
September  22  gave  place  to  a  period  of  unusual 
activity,  the  best  week  since  July  28  as  measured 
by  rail  shipments.  The  total  shipments  of  114 
roads,  which  in  1916  originated  93  per  cent  of 
the  coal  shipped,  amounted  to  192,720  cars  in  the 
week  of  September  29,  an  increase  of  5.6  per 
cent  over  the  figure  of  the  preceding  week.  The 
increase  was  greatest  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
western  Kentucky.  All  districts  reporting,  how¬ 
ever,  recorded  substantial  gains  over  the  preced¬ 
ing  week. 

The  slump  in  production  during  the  week  of 
September  22,  noted  in  the  reports  of  both 
operators  and  carriers,  is  further  analyzed  in  the 
accompanying  table.  For  all  mines  reporting 
causes  of  lost  time,  losses  due  to  car  shortage 
increased  from  9.8  to  10.5  per  cent  of  the  full¬ 
time  capacity,  the  most  acute  shortage  for  many 
weeks.  At  the  same  time  losses  due  to  labor 
.shortage  increased  also  (September  15,  8.2  per 
cent;  September  22,  9.2  per  cent).  Both  fluctua¬ 
tions  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  mobilization  of 
drafted  men,  which  was  in  full  swing  from  the 
19th  to  the  22nd  of  September.  The  movement 
of  troop  trains  appears  to  have  reacted  unfavor¬ 
ably  upon  the  car  supply  at  the  same  time  that 
the  departure  of  the  drafted  men  was  made  the 
occasion  of  extended  leave-takings  and  celebra¬ 
tions.  interrupting  the  hours  of  labor.  Of  the 


important  coal  states,  Ohio  and  Indiana  felt  the 
shortage  of  cars  most  severely.  Pennsylvania  was 
the  chief  sufferer  from  labor  shortage.  The 
“anthracite”  district  of  Arkansas  lost  more  than 
half  its  full-time  capacity  through  lack  of  cars. 

Coke  Production 

Shipments  of  bee  hive  coke  by  the  principal 
coke  carriers  shared  in  the  general  recovery, 
which  marked  the  week  ended  September  29.  The 
total  for  the  month  of  September,  however, 
(56,836  tons),  was  much  less  than  for  any  of  the 
three  preceding  months. 


TABLE  III. 

Percentage  of  Full-Time  Output  Produced  and  Lost  for 
Principal  Causes  by  All  Mines  Reporting 
■  Causes  of  Lost  Time. 

, - Lost  on  Account  of - 


District  and 
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90  ^ 

0/ 

Week — 

o 

3 

O  t/i 

s 

bo 

rt 

•c 

3S 

o 

a, 

H  75 

tf] 

Iowa — 

Sept.  15. .  . 

89.7 

10.3 

3.3 

Sept.  22.  .  . 

81.1 

18.9 

5.0 

Illinois — ■ 

Sept.  15. . . 

71.2 

28.8 

8.9 

Sept.  22 . .  . 

73.4 

26.6 

6.1 

Indiana — 

Sept.  15. .  . 

,70.8 

29.2 

16.8 

Sept.  22 .  .  . 

,65.6 

34.4 

22.4 

Ohio — 

Sept.  15. .  . 

,75.1 

24.9 

16.6 

Sept.  22. . 

.68.5 

31.5 

20.5 

Pittsburgh  District — 

Sept.  15.  . 

.85.5 

14.5 

6.6 

Sept.  22 .  . 

.82.1 

17.9 

5.5 

Irwin  Gas  Field — 

Sept.  15. . 

.83.6 

16.5 

4.9 

Sept.  22.  . 

.72.2 

27.8 

4.8 

Freeport  Thick 

Sept.  15.. 

.89.8 

10.2 

6.7 

Sept.  22.. 

.85.8 

14.2 

6.3 

Freeport  Thin- 

Sept.  15.. 

.85.0 

15.0 

2.7 

Sept.  22 . . 

.83.8 

16.2 

0.1 

Winding  Gulf,  W.  Va. — 


Sept. 

15.  . . 

86.0 

14.0 

11.3 

Sept. 

22. .  . 

94.4 

5.6 

0.7 

Hazard  Field, 

1, 

Sent. 

22.  . . 

,95.1 

4.9 

Southwest  Virginia — 

Sept. 

15.  .  . 

,96.3 

3.7 

0.7 

Sept. 

22.  . 

.93.8 

6.2 

1.1 

Alabama- 

Sept. 

15.  . 

.85.4 

14.6 

0.5 

Sent. 

22.  .  , 

.92.9 

7.1 

0.2 

Kansas  & 

Missouri — 

Sept. 

15. . 

.83.9 

16.1 

11.3 

Sept. 

22.  . 

.66.9 

33.1 

16.4 

Oklahoma  &  Arkansas — 


Bituminous 


Sept. 

15. .  .72.2 

27.8 

10.1 

Sept. 

22. .  .64.2 

35.8 

10.1 

Arkansas — 

“Anthracite” 

Sept. 

15..  .63.5 

36.5 

20.6 

Sept. 

22. .  .26.3 

73.7 

59.1 

Total  reporting 

causes  of  loss"- 

Aug. 

25.  .  .74.2 

25.8 

10.3 

Sept. 

1. .  .77.1 

22.9 

10.3 

Sept. 

8.  .  .79.8 

20.2 

6.5 

Sept. 

15... 77.9 

21.9 

9.8 

Sept. 

22.  .  .75.3 

24.7 

10.5 

00 

rt 


S- 

«  c 
-J  a 

Mine 

disability 

No  markt 

All  other 
causes 

No  cause 
given 

4.8 

1.8 

0.4 

9.4 

4.2 

0.3 

15.0 

2.1 

2.3 

0.4 

11.9 

■  4.0 

2.2 

0.4 

4.4 

7.8 

0.2 

4.7 

7.3 

4.6 

3.0 

0.7 

4.7 

5.7 

0.6 

5.3 

2.3 

0.3 

10.5 

1.4 

0.5 

10.7 

23.0 

2.1 

1.4 

7.0 

0.9 

8.5 

3.8 

14.6 

1.5 

2.6 

0.1 

3.5 

1.4 

4.9 

1.4 

1.4 

0.2 

1.3 

3.8 

7.7 

4.6 

1.8 

4.2 

1.6 

b’.i 

1.0 

3.2 

1.6 

... 

... 

16.7 

. . . 

8.1 

6.4 

3.2 

6.0 

J4.3 

5.4 

15.9 

14.6 

10.9 

3.1 

0.1 

0.7 

0.8 

6.9 

3.9 

0.2 

0.6 

1.0 

7.8 

5.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

8.0 

3.0 

0.1 

0.8 

0.2 

9.2 

-3.9 

0.1 

0.9 

0.1 

"Arkansas  “anthracite”  and  Hazard  Field  not  included. 


TABLE  IV. 


Carloads  of  Coke  Originating  on  Certain  Coke-Carrying 
Roads. 


Week  ended  Cars  Week  ended 

June  9 . 14,159  Aug.  11..., 

June  16 . 13,904  Aug.  18 - 

June  23 . 14,985  Aug.  25 - 

June  30 . 15,501  Sept.  1... 

July  7* . 13,161  Sept.  8... 

July  14 . 14,615  Sept.  15... 

July  21 . 14,794  Sept.  22... 

July  28 . 14,276  Sept.  29... 

Aug.  4 . 12,965 


Total  month  of  June  .  . . . 

Total  month  of  July  . 

Total  month  of  August  . , 
Total  month  of  September 


Cars 

13,428 

13,110 

12,648 

14,851 

13,280 

13,4.56 

13,4.36 

14,096 

62,734 

61,287 

64,394 

56,836 


*5-day  week. 

Forty-four  of  the  principal  operators  in  the 
Connellsville,  Greensburg,  and  Latrobe  districts 
of  Pennsylvania  reported  a  production  of  coke 
amounting  to  68.4  per  cent  of  their  joint  capacity, 
based  on  the  railroad  rating.  As  compared  with 
the  ratio  for  the  preceding  week  (70.5)  this  was 
a  decrease,  which  appears  to  have  been  caused  by 
a  shortage  of  mine  labor.  Losses  ascribed  to 


TABLE  11. 

Carloads  of  Bituminous  Coal  Originating  on  Principal  Coal-Carrying  Roads. 

M  eek  ended. 


District- 
Alabama,  eas 


West  Virginia  &  Virginia, 
West  Virginia  &  Virginia, 
West  of  the  Mississippi.. 


Total  . . 
Cars  loaded 


by  114  roads. 


Aug.  25 

Sept.  1 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  15 

Sept.  22 

5,368 

5,545 

5,471 

5,792 

"5,163 

22,423 

22,329 

19,459 

22,749 

"21,424 

47,058 

47,622 

42,244 

48,723 

"46,301 

14,021 

13,549 

11,856 

13,879 

13,226 

19,037 

18,055 

18,678 

18,490 

"18,046 

1,762 

1,923 

1,664 

2,053 

2,031 

1  09,669 

109,023 

99,372 

111,686 

"106,191 

184,289 

188,605 

165,717 

190,867 

"183,090 

"Revised  from  last  report.  tPrelirainary  figures,  subject  to  revision. 


Sept.  29 
6,632 
23,655 
48,868 
14,055 
18,832 
2,088 


tll8,130 

tl92,720 


this  cause  constituted  4.5  per  cent  of  the  rated 
capacity. 

TABLE  V. 

Production  of  Beehive  Coke  and  of  Coal  With  Causes 
of  Lost  Time  as  Reported  by  Certain  Operators 
in  the  Connellsville,  Greensburg  and  Latrobe 
Districts,  Pennsylvania. 

Coke. 


Week  Sept.  29 


Tons  Coke 

Capacity,  based  on  railroad 

rating . 406,700 

Production  . 278,005 

l,osses — 

All  causes  . 128,695 

No  coal  cars . 

No  coke  cars .  43,400 

I^bor  shortage — 

Mine  .  18,340 

Yard  .  57,925 

Strike  . 

Plant  disability  .  70 

All  other  causes  .  8,960 

Cause  not  specified . 

Coal  for  Shipment 


% 

100.0 

68.4 

31.6 

10.7 

4.5 

14.2 


2.2 


Week 
Sept.  22 
% 

100.0 

70.5 

29.5 

10.6 


1.6 

14.8 


Week  Sept.  29 
"  ■  % 


Tons  Coal 

Capacity,  based  on  railroad 

rating  . 374,700 

Production  . 123,600 

Losses — 

All  causes  . 251,100 

No  coal  cars .  44,550 

No  coke  cars . 

Labor  shortage — 

Mine  . 205,950 

Yard . 

Strike  . 

Plant  disability  . 

All  other  causes .  600 

Cause  not  specified .  ... 

Total  Coal  Shipped  and  Made  Into  Coke 


100.0 

33.0 

67.0 

11.8 


55.0 


2.5 


Week 
Sept.  22 
% 

100.0 

32.3 

67.7 

10.7 


.2 


Week  Sept.  29 


Tons  Coal 

Capacity,  based  on  railroad 

rating . 984,750 

Production  . 540,608 

Losses — 

All  causes  . 444,142 

No  eoal  cars .  44,550 

No  coke  cars  .  65,100 

Labor  shortage — 

Mine  . 233,460 

Yard  .  86,887 

Strike  . . 

Plant  disability .  105 

All  other  causes  .  14,040 

Causes  not  specified . 

Prepared  by  C.  E.  Lesher. 


% 

100.0 

54.9 

45.1 

4.5 

6.6 

23.8 

8.8 


1.4 


55.9 


.2 

.9 


Week 
Sept.  22 
% 

100.0 

55.4 

44.6 

4.2 

6.4 

23.2 

8.9 

”.i 

1.8 


Detroit  on  Short  Rations 

Detroit,  Mich.,  October  11. — {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Impressed  by  the  serious  situation 
in  Detroit,  as  regards  lack  of  coal,  after  figures 
and  details  had  been  presented  to  him  by  a  dele¬ 
gation  representing  Detroit’s  Board  of  Commerce 
and  municipal  government,  which  he  received  in 
Washington,  last  week.  Fuel  Administrator  Gar¬ 
field  promised  that  a  consignment  of  120  cars  of 
anthracite  would  be  started  for  Dertoit  at  once 
and  that  further  supplies  would  be  forthcoming. 

Arrangements  are  now  under  way  in  Detroit 
to  bring  about  the  appointment  of  a  coal  director 
who  will  regulate  distribution  of  coal  among 
household  consumers.  It  is  probable  that  City 
Controller  George  Engel  will  be  named  for  the 
position. 

Under  his  direction  a  force  of  accountants  is 
starting  this  week  to  make  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  coal  supply  through  the  retail  dealers  of 
the  city.  They  will  be  asked  to  report  the  amount 
of  coal  delivered,  the  amount  represented  by  un¬ 
filled  orders  on  their  books  and  the  amount  nec¬ 
essary  to  supply  their  customers  through  the 
winter,  with  the  amount  of  stock  on  hand.  The 
police  department  is  to  make  an  investigation  to 
determine  the  number  of  homes  unsupplied  with 
coal. 

Reports  received  from  thirteen  large  retail  deal¬ 
ers  previous  to  starting  the  present  investigation 
showed  1,028,200  tons  of  hard  and  soft  coal 
needed  for  winter  requirements  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  only  16,263  tons  on  hand  in  their 
yards.  Unfilled  orders  on  the  books  of  these 
firms  are  given  as  113,868  tons. 

As  a  means  of  conserving  coal  supply  the 
proposal  to  close  the  city  schools  in  February 
and  March  is  under  consideration.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  also  to  cut  down  as  far  as  possible  the 
lighting  of  the  city  and  cut  off  to  a  large  extent 
the  use  of  electrically  illuminated  signs.  The 
common  council  Tuesday  night  suspended  opera¬ 
tion  of  an  ordinance  regulating  use  of  soft  coal 
in  household  heating  plants. 


M.  W.  Jones  has  been  appointed  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  New  York  division  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  &  Reading  Railway  with  offices  in  the 
Reading  Terminal  Building,  Philadelphia,  effec¬ 
tive  on  October  8th. 
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Allotting  Coal  to  Important  Users 


Washington,  D.  Oct.  11.— This  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  today  by  the  fuel  administra¬ 
tion.  The  first  of  a  series  of  orders  to  dis¬ 
tribute  coal  on  a  priority  basis  and  regulate 
the  movement  of  coal  cars,  issued  yesterday 
by  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield,  provides  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  serves  about 
700  mines,  shall  have  its  needs  properly  taken 
care  of.  Other  railroads  will  be  served 
through  similar  orders  soon  to  follow,  which 
will  comprise  the  first  series. 

Commercial  coal  will  be  distributed  by  the 
second  series,  giving  preference  in  order  to 
the  government, domestic  users,  public  utilities 
and  all  comercial  organizations  using  coal. 
The  present  order  was  adopted  after  confer¬ 
ences  extending  over  the  past  two  weeks  with 
a  committee  composed  of  the  following: 

C.  M.  Shaffer,  chairman,  commission  on  car 
service;  D'.  E.  Spangler,  commission  on  car 
service;  G.  W.  Kirtley,  assistant  to  Judge  R. 
S.  Lovett,  director,  priority  in  transportation; 
E.  H.  Deegroot,  Jr.,  chief,  division  of  car  serv¬ 
ice,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  A.  G. 
Gutheim,  attorney  examiner,  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission;  L.  A.  Snead,  representing 
the  Fuel  Administration;  T.  H.  Watkins,  presi¬ 
dent  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation; 
J.  L.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  of  the  Altoona  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  Altoona,  Pa.;  W.  K.  Field,  president 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  and  president  In¬ 
ternational  Coal  Association,  and  B.  W.  War¬ 
ren,  Attorney  for  the  Fuel  Administrator. 
Representations  were  made  some  time  ago  by 
mine  operators  on  the  Pennsylvania  system 
that  their  coal  was  being  confiscated  by  the 
railroad,  whose  right  to  do  this  is  tinques- 


Boston,  October  11. —  (Special  Correspondence.) 
— James  J.  Storrow,  chairman  of  thfe  New  Eng¬ 
land  Coal  Committee,  is  not  especially  pleased 
with  the  way  the  Government  is  handling  the  coal 
situation,  especially  so  far  as  New  England  is 
concerned.  He  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  and 
trend  of  thought  at  a  meeting  this  week  at  the 
City  Club  with  the  members  of  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Massachusetts.  Here  are  some  of 
the  points  brought  out  in  Mr.  Storrow’s  discourse ; 

New  England  coal  situation  is  serious. 

Up  to  May  receipts  of  anthracite  were  330,000 
tons  behind  those  for  corresponding  period  in 
1916. 

New  England  threatened  with  a  shortage  of 
6,285,000  tons  of  steam  coal. 

Government,  by  putting  a  minimum  price  of  $2 
on  soft  coal,  has  caused  artificial  restriction  of 
movement  of  coal. 

Government  has  created  a  serious  disturbance 
in  the  movement  of  coal  from  the  mines. 

“There  is  only  one  remedy  now.  That  is  fed¬ 
eral  authority,  some  board  with  consummate  wis- 


Mayor  Lloyd  personally  has  purchased  fifty 
carloads  of  coal,  which  will  be  sold  to  the  people 
of  Menominee  at  cost.  He  announces  that  orders 
will  be  taken  for  more,  no  matter  what  the 
amount,  but  requests  that  coal  clubs  be  organized 
in  order  to  buy  in  car  lots. 

“I  have  taken  a  chance  and  personally  con¬ 
tracted  fifty  carloads  of  coal,”  announced 
Mayor  Lloyd  this  afternoon.  “This  coal  will 
be  thirty  cents  higher  than  the  other  coal  the 
city  attempted  to  buy,  the  price  being  $4.80  a 
ton,  compared  to  $4.50  a  ton,  but  it  is  screened 
and  all  the  dust  has  been  taken  out. 

“The  coal  has  all  been  passed  over  a  three 
and  one-half  inch  mesh,  leaving  nothing  but 
clean,  lump  coal,  which  is  much  better  for 
domestic  use  than  mine  run.  and  is  worth 
more  than  the  difference  in  the  price  named 
for  the  coal  we  didn’t  get. 

“I  arn  assured  of  three  carloads  each  week, 
and  shipments  will  commence  immediately. 
Those  who  have  placed  their  orders  for  coal 
will  be  supplied  first  in  the  order  in  which 
they  come,  and  other  orders  will  be  filled  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  date  of  filing. 

“All  that  is  necessary  to  buy  this  coal  at 
$4.80  a  ton  f,  o.  b.  Menominee  is  for  the  people 


tioned.  This  diverted  a  good  deal  of  commer¬ 
cial  coal  already  contracted  for,  which  dis¬ 
pleased  dealers  to  whom  it  had  been  con¬ 
signed.  It  resulted  also  in  confiscation  of  cars 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  available  for 
commercial  loading.  Often  the  railroad  was 
obliged  to  keep  coal  on  the  cars  longer  than 
is  necessary  in  the  regular  course  of  business. 

All  producers  of  bituminous  along  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  lines  will  contribute  pro  rata  to  the 
fuel  needed  for  its  operation.  Operators  who 
have  already  agreed  to  supply  the  road  with 
the  amount  that  would  be  deemed  their  cor¬ 
rect  percentage  will  continue  their  contracts 
and  remain  unaffected  by  the  new  order. 

Other  mines  must  contribute  the  amount 
declared  to  be  equitable  by  the  fuel  admin¬ 
istration,  at  the  government  price.  The 
amounts  required  will,  in  some  instances,  in¬ 
terfere  with  delivery  of  full  consignments 
called  for  by  their  contracts  with  customers, 
but  the  railroads  must  be  kept  running.  The 
fuel  administration  suggests  that  operators 
withhold  coal  from  persons  or  corporations 
needing  it  least,  and  that  they  attend  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  supply  of  other  railroads  than  the 
Pennsylvania. 

It  is  deemed  particularly  essential  that  coal 
needed  by  the  United  States  Government  be 
not  interfered  with.  The  fuel  administration 
may  make  a  special  priority  order  in  special 
cases  and  intends  to  care  fully  for  domestic 
users.  Munitions  plants  and  firms  manufac¬ 
turing  necessities  of  life  would  come  into  the 
priority  order  class.  The  plan  is  expected  to 
show  immediate  results  in  an  increased  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal  cars  and  a  steady,  equitable  flow 
of  fuel  to  the  railroads. 

England  Situation 

dom  that  will  be  on  the  job  every  morning  at  9 
o’clock  and  not  at  5  in  the  afternoon.” 

“We  have  shipping  left,  insufficient  to  carry  all 
the  coal  we  need  if  we  had  the  use  of  that  ship¬ 
ping  at  unimpaired  efficiency  the  entire  twelve 
months  in  the  year.” 

“We  awake  every  Monday  morning  to  And  some 
new,  unintelligent  interference  with  the  inade¬ 
quate  shipping  we  have  left.” 

The  shortage  is  really  a  matter  of  transporta¬ 
tion. 

Figures  show  that  the  transportation  is  sixteen 
per  cent  less  efficient  at  the  mines  today  than  a 
year  ago. 

The  New  England  Coal  Committee  gets  a  lot 
of  sympathy  in  Washington,  but  that  is  about  all. 

Noise,  as  well  as  noses,  counts  in  Washington. 

The  Washington  authorities  undoubtedly  will 
be  very  much  displeased  over  Mr.  Storrow’s  re¬ 
marks.  Judging  from  his  attitude  at  the  City 
Club,  Mr.  Storrow  hopes  they  will  be.  Mr.  Stor¬ 
row  being  mad,  he  is  very  apt  to  say  something 
else,  some  later  day.  The  Boston  coal  trade  hopes 
he  does.  At  the  moment  they  hope  it’s  soon. 


of  Menominee  to  organize  clubs  to  purchase 
in  car  lots.  I  would  like  to  see  1,000  clubs  or¬ 
ganized. 

“No  deposits  are  required  when  you  order. 
Just  go  to  the  city  hall  when  you  have  organ¬ 
ized  your  club  and  register,  stating  the  amount 
you  want.  That  is  all.  You  will  be  called 
upon  when  the  cash  is  needed.  This  plan  is 
adopted  so  that  the  people’s  money  will  not  be 
tied  up.” 

Purely  Personal  Deal 

The  action  of  the  mayor  in  personally  con¬ 
tracting  for  fifty  carloads  of  coal  is  the  result 
of  former  orders  for  coal  to  be  purchased 
through  the  city  being  canceled  by  the  firm 
the  mayor  was  dealing  with. 

The  mayor  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  or¬ 
ders  were  canceled  for  ulterior  motives  and 
promptly  set  out  on  his  personal  initiative  to 
buy  coal.  He  announced  Tuesday  that  he  had 
a  man  visiting  the  coal  fields  of  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana  and  Ohio,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  has 
heard  from  this  man  and  that  the  latter  has  been 
successful  in  his  hunt  for  coal. 

Mayor  Lloyd  did  not  disclose  the  location  of 
the  mine  or  place  where  the  coal  is  coming 
from,  but  he  guarantees  delivery. — Menominee 
Herald-Leader. 


Garfield  on  Coal  Shortage 

Washington,  D.  C.,  October  10. 
— {Special  Telegram.) — Following  is 
the  text  of  statement  given  out  by 
Garfield  today : 

“Coal  production  in  this  country 
this  year  will  exceed  that  of  last  year 
by  10  per  cent.  The  embargo  against 
sending  coal  to  Canada  has  been  lifted 
and  an  arrangement  by  which  she  is 
to  be  supplied  on  a  pro  rata  basis, 
substantially  as  though  she  were  a 
state  of  the  union.  The  American 
northwest  will  be  properly  supplied. 

“Not  only  will  this  year’s  produc¬ 
tion  exceed  that  of  last  year  by  10 
per  cent,- but  it  will  exceed  that  of 
two  years  ago  by  22>4  per  cent. 
These  are  the  figures  given  Garfield 
by  Prof.  Geo.  O.  Smith,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  with  the 
statement  that  they  will  be  sent  forth 
in  the  surveys  special  bulletin  on  coal, 
to  be  issued  Thursday. 

“The  question  of  shortage  this 
year,”  said  Dr.  Garfield,  “will  depend 
upon  whether  the  American  demand 
has  increased  by  more  than  the  10 
per  cent  increase  in  production.  If 
our  industrial  development,  from  the 
war  and  other  causes,  has  grown  be¬ 
yond  that  then  we  must  go  short. 

“Canada  got  approximately  19,- 
000,000  tons  of  coal,  anthracite  and 
bituminous,  from  this  country  last 
year.  This  year  she  will  receive  the 
same  amount  plus  an  increase  pro¬ 
rated  upon  the  excess  over  last  year’s 
production,  substantially  as  though 
she  were  a  state  of  the  union.  The 
fuel  administration  is  working  on  the 
pro  rating  plan.” 


Coal  Supply  for  Washington 

Washington,  D.  C.,  October  ll.—Special  Tele¬ 
gram.) — The  following  statement  was  issued  by 
the  Fuel  Administration  today: 

“Four  big  coal  firms  of  Philadelphia  notified 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  today  that 
they  have  made  shipments  to  Washington.  D.  C., 
that  will  fill  all  needs  for  anthracite.  They  are 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co., 
M.  A.  Hanna  Company,  Maderia  Hill  &  Co.,  and 
Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.  This  action  was  taken  upon 
reque.st  of  the  fuel  administration,  after  a  confer¬ 
ence  between  L.  A.  Snead  of  the  staff  and  Wash¬ 
ington  coal  dealers.” 


Coal  Conference  Called 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  n.—KSpecial 
Telegram.) — J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  secretary  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  has  sent  out  a  call  for 
a  conference  of  coal  producers  in  Pittsburgh  on 
October  2,3.  particularly  to  discuss  coal  shortage. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  the  call : 

“We  want  to  insure  the  best  work  possible  on 
the  part  of  the  coal  mining  industry  during  the 
fall  and  winter  and  throughout  the  war.  The 
coal  producers  wish  to  co-operate  with  the  fuel 
administrator  in  the  most  effective  possible  to 
prevent  any  serious  coal  shortage.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  discuss  and  perfect 
plans  for  such  co-operation.” 


J.  Af.  Lama,  of  the  Hocking  Domestic  Coal 
Company,  Nelsonville,  Ohio,  is  taking  a  vacation 
at  Magnetic  Springs,  Ohio. 


Storrow  Tells  New 


What  Menominee  Is  Up  Against 
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Coal  By  the  Lakes 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  10.— Some  interest¬ 
ing  figures  have  been  prepared  on  the  ship¬ 
ments  for  September  by  the  Lake  Erie  Bitu¬ 
minous  Coal  PZxchange,  especially  in  view  of 
the  orders  of  the  government  in  regard  to 
exportations  to  Canadian  points.  The  first 
table  indicates  the  destination  of  the  coal 
and  is  as  follows: 

Anieiicaii  Canadian 
Lake  Superior  . 


Sanit  Ste.  .Marie .  80.2U3 

i.ake  Jluron  .  17,a2S 

i.akc  .Miciiigan  . . i)2<l,0(i.'i 

i.ower  rivers,  i)elroit  ami  St.  Clair.  .  .72,1)31 

Lake  Ontario,  St.  Lawrence  river . 

Ivake  Erie  .  i  4,310 


(joO.T'iS 
187.021 
1  48,2:14 

04,034 

182,047 

1,040 


.3,413,032  1,107,434 

. 4,000,300 


Totals  . 

(irand  total  . 

The  other  table  shows  the  movement  of 
coal  from  the  dififerent  ports  and  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  movement  for  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  between  lOKi  and  17: 


Erie  . 

Conneaut  . 
Ashtabula 
Kairport  . 
Cleveland 


1917 

1910 

Increase 

Decrease 

105,075 

:M),!)24 

207,879 

.49,200 

....  777,939 

989,879 

108,94;! 

....  97.911 

70,421 

17,490 

_  827,42!) 

248,887 

21,478 

72,800 

....  27(),()41 

192,499 

1 13',777 

_  998,881 

339,104 

332,104 

....  1 ,779,971 

939,920 

,822,731 

_ 4.027,107 

3,311,887 

1,447,923 

130,401 

a  slight 

difference 

in  the 

totals 

etween  the 

first  and 

second 

tables. 

but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  bunker  coal 
used  or  some  other  things  included  in  one 
I  hat  is  not  in  the  other. 

It  is  probable  that  the  amount  of  coal  de¬ 
livered  to  Canadian  ports  does  not  bear  any 
greater  proportion  to  that  sent  to  American 
points  than  usual,  although  at  first  thought 
it  might  seem  that  all  should  be  kept  at  home 
when  there  is  so  serious  a  coal  shortage  all 
over  the  country.  However,  Canada  needs 
her  usual  supply  more  than  ever  now  and  the 
shipments  could  not  be  cut  off,  especially 
where  orders  had  been  taken  early  in  the 
season  before  anyone  could  foresee  tlie  press¬ 
ing  need  that  now  exists.  Most  of  it  tvas 
taken  by  the  regular  customers  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  shippers. 

Council  of  the  city  of  Cleveiand  has  em¬ 
powered  Mayor  Harry  L.  Davis  to  take  any 
steps  he  sees  fit  to  secure  a  supply  of  coal 
for  the  city.  Through  co-opciation  with  the 
authorities  at  Columbus  and  Washington 
thirty-five  or  forty  cars  of  coal  were  secured 
for  the  relief  of  hospitals,  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  and  schools,  so  far  as  it  will  go.  About 
seventy  of  the  public  schools  were  almost  out 
of  coal  today  and  it  was  thought  that  they 
would  have  to  be  closed  down  within  a  short 
time. 

Railroads  are  standing  on  their  priority  or¬ 
ders  and  refuse  to  ship  coal  without  special 
instructions  for  use  in  the  school  buildings. 
As  long  as  these  orders  stand,  it  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  steam  and  other  consumers  to  secure 
coal  necessary  for  their  immediate  use.  The 
above  figures  show  an  enormous  lake  business 
and  with  the  mines  running  short  of  help  and 
with  only  a  portion  of  the  cars  needed,  it  is 
clear  that  there  can  be  little  improvement 
without  a  change  in  the  orders. 

Some  of  the  big  steel  and  iron  concerns  at 
Youngstown  are  partly  out  of  commission 
and  will  soon  be  in  worse  shape  unless  the 
shipments  to  that  point  are  increased.  Presi¬ 
dent  James  A.  Campbell  of  the  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Company  went  to  Washington 
early  this  week  to  confer  with  Coal  Admin¬ 
istrator  Garfield  in  regard  to  the  situation. 
Most  of  the  mills  there  have  government  con¬ 
tracts  which  will  be  delayed  unless  coal  is 
secured  to  keep  them  going  steadily.  It  is 
said  the  retailers  have  very  little  coal  and 
that  it  has  been  impossible  to  supply  domes¬ 
tic  consumers  with  a  sufficient  amount  to 
keep  all  homes  warm. 

H.  G.  Wilson,  commissioner  of  the  traffic 
bureau  of  the  'Commerce  Club  at  Toledo, 
went  to  Washington  this  week  to  do  what  he 
can  to  keep  Toledo  supplied  with  fuel.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  made  a  survey  of  the  amount  of 
coal  that  will  be  needed  to  take  care  of  the 
city  from  week  to  week  and  will  present  the 
data  to  the  department  of  coal  administration. 
Reports  have  also  come  from  other  places  to 
the  effect  that  they  have  very  little  coal. 

Homer  H.  Johnson,  Cleveland  attorney 
who  was  named  as  Ohio’s  coal  administrator 
recently,  has  not  yet  decided  whether  he  will 


'To  Dr.  11.  A.  (iarfieUi: 

W'e  have  read  with  great  interest  your  bulletin  denying  that  a  shortage  of 
coal  exists.  W’e  sturlied  it  to  find  your  reason  for  your  belief.  You  say  there 
is  no  shortage  in  W’ashington  now  and  that  there  will  not  be  any  later, 
because  the  close  of  lake  navigation  will  release  enough  cars  to  satisfy  the 
W’ashington  demand. 

W’e  must  ask  your  ])ardon  for,  again,  criticising  one  of  your  announce¬ 
ments.  Hut  we  must  remind  you  that  we  have  heard  that  statement  before, 
h'very  time  we  ha\e  had  a  fuel  shortage,  the  ])eople  have  exi)ected  relief  to 
come  from  the  closing  of  the  season  of  lake  navigation. 

'I'lie  difficulty  always  has  been  that  the  lake  trade  is  only  one  absorber  of 
coal.  'I'lie  districts  which  expect  relief  are  many  and  scattered. 

'I'he  lake  trade  takes  relatively  little  coal.  When  this  is  spread  out  over 
the  United  States,  the  .stream  becomes  so  thin  in  each  market  that  it  is  lost 
entirely.  In  a  word,  the  l.’nited  States  embrace  a  jjretty  l)ig  territory  with  a 
ra|)acious  a])petite  for  coal.  1  his  isn’t  satisfied  by  5,0(X),000  tons  a  month. 

If  W  ashington  were  the  only  place  that  needed  coal,  that  which  is  released 
from  the  lake  trade  would  take  care  of  the  demand.  Hut  there  remain  .\ew 
England,  the  southeastern  states,  the  inland  east,  the  inlands  west  and  all  of 
the  rest  of  the  country  to  be  satisfied. 

Another  thing  you  have  overlooked  is  that  when  cars  are  hauling  coal  to 
the  lake,  they  are  moving  directly  from  mine  to  jjort  over  one  railroad  on  a 
short  run,  with  no  chance  for  diversion.  They  work  to  their  best  advantage 
there. 

’I'he  minute  those  same  cars  quit  the  lakes  and  get  into  the  all  rail  and 
interline  trade,  they  make  much  longer  hauls.  .\lso,  they  start  out  for  one 
destination  and  have  a  faculty  for  getting  “lost’’  or  being  “diverted.”  Ihey 
aren’t  returned  promptly  to  the  mines.  'I'lieir  carrying  capacity  is  remarkably 
reduced  as  a  consequence. 

In  a  word.  Dr.  Garfield,  we  fear  that  you  are  too  optimistic.  The  close  of 
lake  navigation  cannot  bring  the  wholesale  relief  you  expect.  At  least  it  never 
has. 


accept  the  position.  He  has  conferred  with 
both  Coal  Administrator  Garfield  and  Gov- 
erner  Cox  in  regard  to  the  matter.  The 
Johnson  said  he  is  willing  to  do  anything  he 
can  for  the  government,  but  his  mind  is  not 
quite  made  up  in  regard  to  this  place.  He 
discouraged  the  name,  coal  dictator,  and  said 
that  no  one  can  be  dictator.  All  he  can  do  is 
to  keep  track  of  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  state  and  act  under  instructions  of  the 
federal  department. 


No  Time  for  Sitting  By 

Hy  George  Ade 

A  house  was  burning.  All  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  except  one,  were  trying 'to  save  the 
building.  He  sat  on  the  fence.  Some  one 
suggested  that  he  should  help. 

“They  don’t  need  me,”  he  replied.  “The 
others  are  so  blamed  energetic  and  ef¬ 
ficient  that  probably  the  fire  will  he  put 
out  without  me  turning  a  hand.” 

A  shi])  was  sinking.  ’I'he  captain  ordered 
all  hands  to  the  pumps.  “Keep  the  pumi^s 
going  and  I  will  land  you  safely,”  that  was 
the  captain’s  assurance. 

All  of  the  sailors,,  except  one,  sprang  to 
the  pumps.  This  one  sat  on  a  coil  of  rope 
and  smoked  his  pipe.  “Do  yon  want  to 
drown  ?”  asked  a  shipmate. 

“I  won’t  drown,”  was  the  cool  reply. 
“Not  while  you  boys  are  doing  my  share 
of  the  work.  I  know  you’ve  got  to  keep 
the  pumps  going  whether  I  help  or  not.” 

Once  a  great  republic,  in  real  need  of 
the  loyal  assistance  of  every  citizen,  called 
for  subscriptions  to  a  bond  issue  of 
enormous  dimensions. 

One  kind  of  man  said,  “1  don’t  believe 
I’ll  subscribe.  The  country  is  full  of  fel¬ 
lows  that  are  all  keyed-up  and  patriotic  and 
when  it  comes  to  a  showdown,  they’ll  make 
a  few  sacrifices  and  take  care  of  my  part 
of  the  subscription,  rather  than  see  the  en¬ 
terprise  flatten  out  and  fail.’’ 

Don’t  perch  on  the  fence  when  your 
neighbor’s  house  is  hurning. 


Don’t  sit  on  a  coil  of  rope  when  the  shij) 
is  sinking. 

Don’t  fail  to  subscribe  for  the  second  is¬ 
sue  of  Liberty  Loan  bonds. 

Death  of  John  McBride 

News  of  the  death  of  John  McBride,  from  being 
struck  by  a  run-away  horse,  at  Globe,  Ariz.,  Oct. 
9th,  was  received  with  much  regret  by  former 
associates  in  Columbus,  the  scene  of  most  of  his 
activities  in  mining  labor  circles.  He  is  credited 
by  the  older  members  of  the  fraternity,  both  oper¬ 
ators  and  miners,  with  having  been  the  most 
constructive  mind  in  the  progress  of  the  latter’s 
organization. 

The  closed  shop,  signed  agreement  and  check¬ 
off  system,  which  now  prevail  in  all  coal  districts 
throughout  the  countrj-.  are  measures  which  he 
helped  to  originate  and  put  into  effect.  During 
the  critical  formation  period  of  miner’s  organiza¬ 
tion  he  was  a  foremost  figure,  and  served  as  na¬ 
tional  president  of  the  United  Mine  W  orkers  of 
.\merica  before  John  Mitchell  came  into  promi¬ 
nence  in  that  capacity,  and  it  is  claimed  bj-  his 
friends,  with  a  far  greater  bid  for  fame  than 
Mitchell,  considering  the  value  of  pioneer  service. 

McBride  enjoyed  the  unique  distinction  of  be¬ 
ing  the  onh’  man  who  ever  beat  Samuel  Gompers 
for  the  presidency  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  having  been  elected  to  that  office  in  1894 
and  serving  one  term.  \'arious  political  offices 
were  held  by  him  at  different  times,  among  them 
being  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislation  and  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Ohio  Labor  Statistics.  Several  years 
ago  he  left  Columbus  to  ta'ke  up  his  residence  in 
Arizona,  for  health  reasons.  He  had  reached  the 
age  of  61  years  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

.Hthough  an  aggressive  fighter.  McBride  was  of 
natural  pleasing  and  affable  manner  and  had 
many  friends  among  the  antagonists,  the  oper¬ 
ators.  Recognized  as  a  constructive  force,  he  was 
also  looked  upon  as  a  restraining  power  against 
the  ascending  of  the  more  undesirable  later 
faction.  _ 

The  Xew  Maryland  Coal  Jobbers’  Association 
just  formed  has  the  following  officers: 

President — Howard  Adams.  S.  M.  Hamilton 
Coal  Co. 

Vice-President — C.  W’.  Hendley,  C.  W  .  Hend- 
ley  &  Co. 

Secretary-Treasurer — John  C.  Lewis,  Lew’is 
Fuel  Co. 

Board  of  Directors — John  K.  Shaw.  Shaw  Bros., 
chairman ;  Charles  F.  Kerchner.  Hall  Bros.  &  Co. : 
Beniamin  H.  Read,  Lynah  &  Read;  A.  J.  Ryan, 
National  Coal  Company,  and  Harry  E,  Morgan. 
Emerson  &  Morgan. 
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Getting  “Action”  on  Coal  at  Washington 

Authority  Over  the  Nation’s  Prime  Essential  Is  Split  Four 
Ways  Without  Coordinate  Action  Making  Results  Impossible 


Take  a  trip  to  Washington  to  study  what 
is  being  done  to  improve  the  coal  supply. 
Before  you  have  been  there  a  day  the  im¬ 
pression  comes  at  you  from  every  angle  that 
no  one  knows  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it. 

At  first  you  are  unwilling  to  believe  your 
senses.  But  after  a  while  you  are  convinced 
that  Washington — and  this  term  is  compre¬ 
hensive — has  no  program.  It  hasn’t  even 
an  objective.  It  is  blundering  in  the  dark 
and  sees  only  one  thing  to  do — to  keep  the 
price  down  to  where  two  or  three  men  think 
it  ought  to  be.  Everything  beyond  that  is 
lost  in  obscurity.  Coal,  as  far  as  Washing¬ 
ton  is  concerned,  is  a  matter  of  price.  And 
the  price  is  simplified  down  to  an  arbitrary 
of  $2.00  a  ton — or  as  near  to  it  as  they 
can  get. 

No  one  in  Washington  knows  enough 
about  coal  to  realize  that  the  supply  is  the 
big  thing.  Overlooking  that  essential,  no 
one  knows  or  cares  what  ought  to  be  done 
to  speed  up  output. 

The  Uneasy  Conscience 

No  one  there  will  listen  to  any  coal  man 
with  enough  patience  to  allow  him  to  de- 
velo])  the  real  thing. 

W’e  do  not  know  why  this  is  so  unless  it 
be  that  Washington  has  a  guilty  conscience. 
That  is,  the  politicians  were,  three  months 
ago,  eager  to  take  over  control  of  coal.  To 
get  it  they  had  to  discredit  coal  men.  Today 
they  know  they  are  not  fitted  to  handle  it. 
The  job  is  too  big  for  them.  They  have 
made  a  grave  mistake,  but  dare  not  admit  it. 
And,  having  treated  coal  men  shamefully, 
they  haven’t  the  face  to  ask  them  for  help. 

While  the  politicians  pretend  to  divinity, 
but  while  they  have  no  more  conception  than 
a  child  of  what  should  be  done,  the  country 
is  plunging  into  calamity.  The  demand  is 
increasing,  while  the  supply  is  diminishing. 
They  have  no  idea  how  to  set  things  right. 
So  they  are  trying  to  satisfy  individual  com¬ 
plaints,  hoping  thereby  to  end  the  dilemma. 
But  complaints  are  growing  faster  than 
slow-moving  administrators  can  adjust 
them.  While  they  know  this,  no  one  has 
thought  to  adopt  a  policy  which  will  stop 
the  accumulation  of  complaints  and  thereby 
to  settle  those  which  exist. 

In  a  zvord,  Washington  is  concentrating 
on  details  rather  than  on  making  a  program. 
It  is  treating  the  effects  to  cure  the  cause 
rather  than  removing  the  cause  to  remoz'e 
also  the  effects-,;.  ' 

Real  Need  ■ 

What  the’ country  wants  today  is  coal. 

There  is.  as  everyone  knows,  plenty  of 
it  in  the  ground.  There  are  admittedly 
plenty  of  mines  to  produce  all  that  is  needed. 
There  are  plenty  of  men  to  get  the  coal 'out. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  first  get  the  mines  and 
men  in  such  a  position  that  the  coal  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  then  to  get  it  moved. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  transportation 
route  there  are  foreign  buyers  who  want 
enormous  quantities.  There  are  railroads 
which  must  be  served.  There  are  factories 
which  must  be  allowed  to  run.  There  are 
homes  which  must  be  heated.  Knowing 
that  the  coal  is  in  the  ground  and  that  it  can 
be  produced  and  knowing  that  there  are 


buyers  who  must  have  it,  the  nation  in  one 
voice  is  clamoring  for  more  coal.  The  es¬ 
sential  problem,  therefore,  is  to  increase  the 
supply.  America  wants  coal  and  it  doesn’t 
care  a  picayune  about  price  or  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  retailers’  margins  and  jobbers’  com¬ 
missions.  America  wants  coal  first  and 
wants  these  other  matters  attended  to  after¬ 
wards. 

Foolish  Idealism 

Knowing  what  should  be  done,  the  editor 
of  this  paper  went  to  Washington  to  men¬ 
tion  a  few  simple  things  that  might  be  done 
to  solve  the  main  problem.  He  was  moved 
by  an  impulse  which  has  since  been  proved 
to  be  foolish  idealism.  He  had  studied  coal 
])roduction  and  distribution  at  first  hand  in 
every  important  producing  field.  But  re¬ 
cently  he  had  corrected  up  his  information 
both  by  first  hand  study  and  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  corps  of  thirty  trained  observ¬ 
ers.  He  expected  that  his  ideas  might  prove 
of  some  little  value. 

He  visited  one  official  who  had  led  the 
fight  on  coal  and  who  had  spent  the  major 
portion  of  his  life  in  politics.  He  knew  the 
coal  muddle  and  was  supposed  to  know  the 
political  routine  neces-s'ary  to  set  things 
straight.  At  least,  he  has  been  in  Wash¬ 
ington  during  this  year  and  is  in  possession 
of  the  information  that  would  allow  him  to 
get  quick  results.  By  his  aid,  we  hoped — 
being  the  typical  cheerful  idiot — to  get  the 
facts  about  coal  before  those  who  are  in¬ 
fluential  and  to  get  the  results. 

The  only  outcome  of  this  enlightening  in¬ 
terview  was  an  accurate  picture  of  the  way 
things  are  being  done  today  in  Washington. 

He  let  us  know  that  coal  is  one  of  twenty 
things  that  he  is  studying  and  that  it  was 
the  one  in  which  he  was  least  interested. 
He  had  no  desire  or  intention  to  take  one 
minute  from  his  other  work  to  straighten 
out  the  coal  matter.  And  this,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  he  more  than  anyone  had 
caused  the  coal  tangle. 

The  Divided  Authority 

We  painted  to  him  a  picture  of  what  was 
happening  in  America.  The  supply  was 
so  short  that  some  factories  were  to  be 
closed  or  the  houses  were  going  to  be  cold. 
At  the  same  time  production  was  decreasing 
because  it  was  nobody’s  business  to  increase 
it.  We  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  view 
of  the  danger  it  was  about  time  that  some¬ 
body  did  something  constructive.  We  in¬ 
dicated  that  we  had  several  recommenda 
tions  to  make. 

He  would  not  listen  but  said : 

“W’by  don’t  you  go  to  see  the  properly 
constituted  authorities?  If  you  want  coal 
production  increased,  you  can  get  it  only 
by  consultation  with  Dr.  Garfield  the  Fuel 
.\dministrator,  with  the  Priority  Shipment 
Board,  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  and  with  the  Railroad  War  Board." 

Right  there  the  truth  came  out.  Author¬ 
ity  over  coal  is  divided  four  ways.  No  one 
has  it ;  control  is  in  a  scattered  .syndicate. 
To  get  production  increased  or  to  get  a  pro¬ 
gram  adopted,  we  would  have,  first,  to  in¬ 
terest  and  influence  someone  who  was 


powerful  in  each  one  of  these  offices.  After 
that,  a  joint  meeting  of  the  influential  per¬ 
sons  in  the  four  offices  would  be  necessary. 
This,  at  first,  didn’t  seem  altogether  hope¬ 
less.  As  you  see,  we  were  still  burdened 
with  idealism. 

Then  came  the  awakening.  W’e  tried  to 
interview  Dr.  Garfield.  The  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  is  quartered  in  what  used  to  be  a 
private  residence.  The  front  room  on  one 
side  is  the  chief  clerk’s  office.  The  front 
room  on  the  other  side  is  a  general  assem¬ 
bly  room.  This  room  and  the  hallway  were 
filled  with  people  who  were  trying  to  see 
Dr.  Garfield.  The  chief  clerk  had  a  calen¬ 
dar  of  appointments  that  occupied  every 
minute  of  the  Doctor’s  time  for  a  week  or 
ten  days. 

The  Delayed  Procession 

It  was  common  practice  for  a  caller  to  be 
put  down  for  fifteen  minutes  and  for  bim 
to  stay  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
result  was  that  the  train  of  the  administra¬ 
tor  was  running  days  behind  his  schedule. 
His  train  was  late  and  those  who  appeared 
on  schedule  had  to  wait  until  he  came  to 
them.  On  that  particular  morning,  several 
coal  operators,  accompanied  by  a  couple 
of  congressmen,  appeared  to  fill  an  appoint¬ 
ment.  They  came  at  ten  minutes  of  nine 
when  their  appointment  was  for  nine 
o’clock.  They  sat  in  the  hall  and  waited 
until  a  quarter  of  one.  Dr.  ’Garfield  ap¬ 
peared  at  that  hour  and  announced  amiably 
that  he  was  going  to  lunch.  They  reap¬ 
peared  at  half  past  two.  By  reason  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  a  couple  of  congressmen 
along,  they  got  their  audience  about  four 
o’clock.  Those  who  didn’t  take  their  con¬ 
gressmen  with  them,  had  to  wait  until  some 
other  day. 

We  had  no  appointment.  W’e  had  com¬ 
mandeered  -no  congressman  or  senator  as  a 
pilot.  Hence,  we  saw  a  possible  cbance  of 
getting  to  see  Dr.  Garfield  at-  the  end  of 
about  three  weeks. 

We  sat  in  the  hallway  for  half  an  hour 
to  watch  the  procession  and  while  so  ami¬ 
ably  employed,  made  a  calculation  with  a 
result  somewhat  as  follow'S : 

To  get  the  first  interview  with  Garfield, 
ten  days. 

To  get  consideration  of  our  proposal,  si.x 
days. 

To  get  a  ruling  from  Garfield,  twentv-one 
days. 

To  get  an  interview  with  the  Priority 
Board,  ten  days. 

To  get  their  consent  to  act,  six  days. 

To  see  the  Railroad  W’ar  Board,  one  day. 

To  get  a  hearing  by  the  Railroad  War 
Board,  six  days. 

To  get  a  hearing  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  sixty  days. 

To  get  a  joint'  meeting  of  the  Fuel  .•\d- 
ministrator.  Priority  Board,  the  Railroad 
W’ar  Board  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  ninety  days. 

Total,  210  days. 

That  210  days  would  have  carried  us 
through  until  the  first  of  May,  1918.  By 
that  time,  the  winter  would  be  over  and. 
])erhaps.  the  war  would  have  come  to  a 
close.  W’e  said:  ‘‘What's  the  use,’’  and 
went  back  to  the  hotel. 
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The  Coal  Trade’s  Boys 

'I'here  is  an  old  song  which  we  have  all 
heard  hundreds  of  times  that  runs  in  part 
as  follows: 

“Far  more  precious  surely  than  the  birds 
that  fly  is  a  father’s  image  to  a  father’e  eye.’’ 

Every  man  who  is  a  father  realizes  that 
a  truer  statement  was  never  written.  Some 
are  beginning  to  realize  it  for  the  first  time 
when  a  boy  goes  away  with  the  banners  fly¬ 
ing  and  the  bands  playing,  to  meet  the  mad 
men  of  Europe  on  the  fields  of  France.  We 
all  see  them  when  they  go  away ;  \ve  do 
not  know  how  or  uhen  or  if  they  will  come 
back. 

In  the  meantime  they  are  gone.  They 
are  going  to  stay  for  quite  a  while.  Hun¬ 
dreds  and  in  fact  thousands  of  them  have 
been  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  coal 
trade.  Their  friends  are  among  us.  Their 
recollections  are  of  our  industry.  Their 
longings  will  be  to  come  back  to  it.  They 
will  want  to  hear  from  their  old  associates. 
They  will  want  to  know  what  is  going  on 
in  the  old  office  or  in  the  old  jdaces  where 
they  used  to  be. 

A  movement  is  starting  in  Chicago  to 
gather  the  names  of  all  the  boys  from  the 
coal  trade  who  have  gone  to  France  and 
to  form  an  association  of  the  older  men  to 
keep  in  personal  touch  with  them  and  to 
look  out  for  their  interest  and  their  comfort 
in  a  thousand  ways.  It  is  going  to  be  a  big 
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association  with  a  big  and  kindly  purpose. 
You  ought  to  be  proud  to  belong  to  it.  You 
should  be  glad  to  do  anything  you  can  to 
help  it  along.  If  anyone  comes  to  you  sug¬ 
gesting  that  you  join  such  an  association — 
don’t  hesitate. 


A  Partial  Program 

The  effort  of  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  to  regulate  commodity  prices  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  governmental  effort,  a  few 
years  ago,  to  make  the  inland  waterways 
navigable  the  year  around. 

The  government,  and  especially  Congress, 
decided  that  inland  waterway  navigation 
was  desirable  if  only  to  serve  as  a  con¬ 
trolling  factor  on  freight  rates.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  which  stood  in  the  way  was  that 
the  rivers  were  navigable  only  for  short 
periods.  Then  there  would  come  a  drought 
and  what  had  been  a  navigable  stream 
would  become  a  mud  puddle.  Congress 
thought  to  remedy  this  by  putting  dams 
across  the  river.  This  was  worked  out  on 
the  Ohio.  Dams  were  constructed  costing 
$1,000,000  apiece. 

Then  the  floods  came  and  the  waters  first 
rose  to  the  height  of  the  dams  and  then  ran 
over  them  down  to  the  Mississippi.  For 
a  wdiile  there  was  plenty  of  water  behind 
the  dams,  but  this  soon  dried  up  and  we 
had  long  spells  when  there  was  no  boat¬ 
ing  stage. 

Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  the  people  began 
to  realize  that  if  they  wanted  to  make  the 
rivers  reallv  navigable  the  year  around  they 
U’onld  have  to  control  the  supply  of  zuater 
at  the  point  zvhere  the  rain  had  fallen.  That 
is,  they  would  have  to  go  back  into  the  hills 
and  create  innumerahle  reservoirs  to  hold 
tremendous  quantities  of  water  and  thus 
prevent  both  flood  and  drought. 

Tn  attempting  to  control  commodity 
prices.  Congress  is  doing  the  same  old  thing. 
It  is  building  a  dam  across  the  stream  with¬ 
out  trving  to  control  the  water  at  the  source. 
That  is,  it  is  controlling  commodity  prices 
w’ithout  attempting  to  control  the  thines 
which  fix  the  cost  of  commodities.  While 
the  government  is  concentrating  on  price, 
labor,  raw  material  and  machinery  needed 
to  produce  the  things  are  going  up.  The 
result  is  that  the  man  whose  price  is  reg¬ 
ulated  is  merely  driven  out  of  business  be¬ 
cause  a  rising  cost  and  a  fixed  selling  price 
soon  bankrupts  him. 

Tn  a  word  Congress  cannot  control  com¬ 
modity  ])rices  unless  it  is  ready  to  control 
also  the  cost  of  production. 


The  Experts’  Embarrassment 

The  Eederal  Trade  Commission  know’s 
today  how  embarrassing  it  is  to  be  classed 
as  a  specialist.  Some  of  its  members  are 
men  of  imagination,  and  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  do  not  hate  themselves. 
They  would  like  to  be  advisors  extraor- 
dinarv  of  certain  boards  and  dictators  in 
Washington.  They  w'ant  to  he  the  power 
hehind  the  throne. 

But,  instead  of  them  absorbing  the  spot¬ 
light,  they  are  classed  as  a  combination  of 
expert  accountants.  The  boards  and  the 
dictators  are  willing  and  eager  to  use  the 
commission  as  an  accountant  to  compile  fig¬ 
ures  on  costs.  But,  they  aren’t  willing  to 
use  it  as  a  source  of  inspiration  and  wis¬ 
dom  when  matters  of  policy  are  up. 

If  the  members  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  had  been  men  of  imagination 
they  would  have  seen  this  coming  some  two 
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or  three  years  ago.  They  might  have  acted 
differently  if  they  had  studied  the  fate  of 
all  specialists  before  qualifying  as  one.  They 
would  have  learned  that  when  a  man  hangs 
out  a  shingle  as  an  accountant  he  is  forever 
afterwards  considered  as  just  that  and  noth¬ 
ing  more.  And,  the  one  position  which  is 
hardest  to  climb  out  of  is  that  of  a  skilled 
accountant. 

Disregarding  the  future  dangers  of  its 
l)osition  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
started  to  teach  American  business  men  to 
study  the  costs  of  doing  business.  Its  lead¬ 
ing  member — Mr.  Hurley — had  a  very  laud¬ 
able  ambition.  He  was  going  to  teach  mer¬ 
chants  to  study  costs  and  thereby  to  teach 
American  business  men  how  to  get  a  profit. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  going 
to  put  an  end  to  bankruptcy  through  the 
educational  route. 

Then  the  war  came.  The  government 
had  available  to  it,  in.stantly,  the  services  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  were 
ready  to  admit  that  they  could  map  out  poli¬ 
cies.  It  didn’t  have  anyone  especially  quali¬ 
fied  to  study  costs.  So  it  decided  to  put  the 
policy-markers  in  the  jobs  they  were  quali¬ 
fied  to  fill.  It  put  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  work  to  study  costs — the  one 
thing  it  claimed  to  be  able  to  do  best. 

To  day  some  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  would  like  to  be  making  policies.  In¬ 
stead  they  are  kept  busy  compiling  long 
rows  of  figures  which  comprise  the  desired 
statistical  data.  This  is  proving  disgusting 
to  them. 

We  feel  disposed  to  give  the  members  of 
the  Commission  a  friendly  tip.  The  status 
of  that  body  in  the  government  has  been 
fixed  for  all  time.  It  is  the  official  cost  ac¬ 
countant  of  the  nation.  If  you  gentlemen 
don’t  care  to  do  that  kind  of  work,  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  resign  and  get  into  something 
more  congenial. 

Also,  it  might  help  the  government  a  lot 
if  your  positions  were  filled  by  real  cost  ac¬ 
countants  who  not  only  are  trained  to  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  have  a  liking  for  it. 


Prices  by  Law 

.\propos  the  effort  of  the  government  to 
fix  prices  by  law,  J.  E.  Blair,  a  veteran 
banker  of  New  York  and  member  of  the 
firm  of  Blair  &  Company,  recalls  that  in 
his  earlier  days  Congress  tried  to  fix  the 
price  of  gold  by  legislation.  law  went 
into  effect  one  morning.  By  that  night 
the  price  of  gold  had  risen  seventy  per 
cent.  The  following  day  the  law  was  re¬ 
pealed. 
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The  Life  Story  of  a  Coal  Operator 

To  Give  the  People  Coal,  He  Has  Faced  Death  and 
Bankruptcy.  Then  He  Has  an  Experience  in  Washington 


I  am  a  coal  operator  who,  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  my  own,  have  asked  the  editor 
of  The  Black  Diamond  to  withhold 
my  name  from  this  statement  to  the 
public.  I  have  a  story  to  tell,  how¬ 
ever,  which  I  want  the  public  to  know. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  more  or 
less,  I  found  myself  occupying  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  mine  superintendent.  I  had 
accumulated  a  little  money  of  my  own 
and  had  a  little  credit  with  my  per¬ 
sonal  friends.  Among  us  we  man¬ 
aged  to  get  together  $50,000  and  de¬ 
cided  to  open  a  coal  mine.  That  sum 
paid  for  a  fairly  big  operation  in  those 
days  because  land  was  not  then  so 
high  priced  and  machinery  was  not 
used  so  extensively.  I  recall  one  sen¬ 
sation  which  I  experienced  at  the  time 
that  was  even  greater  than  that  of  be¬ 
coming  suddenly  a  man  of  affairs.  I 
realized,  after  the  thing  was  all  done 
that  I  was  responsible  on  one  side  to 
my  friends  for  the  safety  of  the 
money.  I  was  responsible  on  the  other 
side  to  my  employes  for  the  safety  of 
their  lives,  their  limbs  and  their  com¬ 
fort.  In  the  first  year  or  two  of  my 
career  as  an  operator,  I  despaired  of 
being  able  to  safeguard  either. 

Protecting  the  Capital 

For  the  first  two  or  three  years,  I 
was  almost  afraid  to  face  those 
friends  who  had  invested  money  be¬ 
hind  me.  In  my  excessive  optimism 
I  had  overlooked  one  vital  fact.  This 
was  that  the  moment  I  made  our 
mine  profitable,  I  would  induce  some 
other  fellow  to  open  the  adjoining 
acreage  on  the  same  railroad  and  to 
compete  with  me  to  end  our  profitable 
career.  I  had  come  to  despair  of 
being  able  to  protect  the  money  they 
had  invested  behind  me.  I  had  come 
to  fear  that  my  friends  would  learn 
I  had — ignorantly — led  them  into  a 
doomed  enterprise.  I  feared  they 
would  learn  the  truth  and  desert  me. 
From  that  day  to  this  that  fear  has 
never  left  me.  It  has  haunted  me  for 
months  and  years.  I  see,  today  even 
a  greater  danger  ahead  of  our  invest¬ 
ment.  When  this  war  ends,  we  may 
all  find  that  what  we  feared  would 
come,  has  actually  arrived.  We  may 
find  so  many  new  mines,  there  will 
be  no  need  for  our  old  ones. 

Protecting  the  Men 

As  far  as  protecting  my  men  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  have  several  vivid  recollec¬ 


tions.  One  day  our  mine  manager 
came  running  to  my  house  to  say  that 
the  roof  had  fallen  in  such  a  peculiar¬ 
ly  unfortunate  place  that  the  wreck¬ 
age  not  only  shut  ofif  the  supply  of  air  ’ 
to  a  third  of  the  mine,  but  clogged  the 
only  passageway  by  which  something 
like  fifty  men  could  come  out.  Because 
I  had  spent  my  life  below  ground,  I 
knew  in  an  instant  what  was  happen¬ 
ing.  Mine  gas  was  accumulating 
and  those  men  were  being  smothered 
to  death  by  inches.  Unless  we  could 
get  help  to  them  at  once,  I  knew  no 
one  would  come  out  alive. 

I  tore  away  the  barrier  in  part  with 
my  own  hands.  Our  party  reached 
the  entombed  miners  just  as  the  last 
one  had  fallen  unconscious  under  the 
influence  of  the  gas.  We  beat  death 
by  less  than  fifteen  minutes. 

The  Double  Peril 

Some  years  afterwards,  we  had  an 
explosion  in  another  mine.  This 
wasn’t  serious  at  first,  but  it  soon 
grew  to  grave  proportions  because 
the  mine  caught  fire.  In  that  case, 
fourteen  men  were  entombed  and  it 
was  up  to  somebody  to  go  down  on 
the  cage  and  help  out  those  who  were 
able  to  move  and  drag  out  those  who 
had  been  overcome.  To  go  into  a 
burning  mine  isn’t  a  job  which  any 
man  covets.  With  the  fire  raging  and 
with  the  gas  accumulating  there  is  no 
telling  when  an  explosion  may  break 
'  loose.  The  simple  act  of  lowering 
the  cage  may  mix  the  gases  and  start 
an  inferno  that  will  kill  everyone  in¬ 
side.  I  knew  the  danger  because  I 
was  no  tyro.  Still,  I  couldn’t  forget 
that  the  entombed  miners  were  my 
men  and ‘that  they  had  gone  below 
ground  to  work  for  me.  When  no 
one  volunteered  to  save  them,  I  went 
into  that  hell  alone  and  brought  them 
all  out. 

Facing  Other  Dangers 

Since  then  I  have  been  in  the  mines 
often  to  study  roof  conditions  that 
thereby  I  might  prevent  disaster.  On 
more  than  a  dozen  occasions  I  have 
escaped  with  my  own  life  by  an  inch, 
thanks  to  a  quick  jump. 

I  have  gone  with  scientific  men  into 
the  mines  when  they  studied  the  effect 
of  accumulated  dust  on  explosions.  I 
have  tried  to  help  them  solve  their 
scientific  problems.  On  more  than 


one  occasion,  I  got  out  of  the  mine 
just  in  time  because  we  had  started 
explosions  without  intending  to  do  so. 

I  have  related  only  the  more 
spectacular  things  that  have  occurred 
in  my  forty  years  in  the  coal  mines.  I 
have  had,  of  course,  thousands  of 
other  less  striking  experiences,  but 
they  were  only  the  common  dangers 
which  inhere  in  coal  mining.  Every 
man  who  engages  in  it  knows  what 
these  are  from  his  own  knowledge. 
Lately  I  experienced  a  new  sensation 
which  also  is  becoming  common. 

The  Repudiation 

I  went  down  to  Washington  with 
some  other  coal  operators  to  talk  over 
our  affairs  with  the  politicians  who 
are  now  managing  the  coal  industry. 
In  public  places  I  met  clean-looking, 
well-dressed  men  with  soft  white 
hands.  I  knew  at  once  that  they 
had  never  spent  an  hour  in  any  coal 
mine.  They  admit  that  they  have 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  coal 
production.  They  have  faced  none 
of  its  dangers.  They  have  solved  none 
of  the  problems.  They  have  struggled 
with  none  of  the  perplexities  which 
confront  every  mining  man  in  the 
nation  daily  and  even  hourly.  Yet 
they  walk  the  streets  of  Washington 
with  the  manners  of  born  lords  of 
creation.  When  I  sought  to  warn 
them  of  dangers  ahead,  they  all  but 
laughed  at  me.  They  told  me  they 
didn’t  care  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say 
because  I  could  not  be  trusted.  In¬ 
stead,  they  told  me  what  I  must  do  be¬ 
cause  they  ordered  me  to  do  it.  When 
I  stopped  them  a  time  or  two  to  say 
that  my  experience  had  proved  that 
such  things  were  not  practical,  they 
laughed  in  my  face  and  walked  a\yay. 

I  have  faced  death  a  thousand  times 
to  keep  the  American  people  supplied 
with  coal,  I  hope  that  my  trying 
career  has  made  me  enough  of  a  man 
so  that  I  may  now  face  insult  also 
without  too  much  resentment.  1 
must  say,  though,  that  an  insult  by  my 
government,  in  view  of  my  life  story, 
doesn’t  fit  snugly  into  my  notion  of  the 
proprieties.  Nor  does  the  idea  of 
brushing  aside  the  veterans  in  time  of 
distress  appeal  to  me  as  the  wise 
course  to  follow. 

In  all  this,  I  am  not  opposing  my 
government.  Instead,  I  am  merely 
telling  the  other  side  of  the  story  that 
the  people  may  understand. 
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General  Review 

IVith  the  Demaud  Growing  Daily,  Supply 
Is  Already  Short  and  Becoming  Shorter 
With  Some  Sections  on  Short  Rations  of 
Coal 

'Pile  coal  situation  of  the  nation  is  told  in  a  few 
lirief  sentences  from  reports  from  the  principal 
markets. 

New  Kngland  is  already  short  a  half  million 
tons  as  compared  with  last  year’s  receipts  and 
expects  to  he  short  over  0,000, 000  when  com¬ 
pared  with  these  state.s’  demands. 

New  York  and  territory-  are  so  short  of  coal 
that  only  the  use  of  coal  formerly  shipped  into 
the  lake  trade  will  bring  any  relief.  It  is  out 
of  question  to  solve  the  situation  in  that  way. 

At  Pittsburgh  steam  users  and  others  are  trying 
to  buy  coal  for  future  delivery.  Operators  are 
accepting  orders  without  promise  to  fulfill  them. 

In  Cleveland  and  Detroit  the  supply  is  so  scarce 
that  in  the  latter  city  especially,  the  people  are  put 
on  short  rations  and  are  even  being  compelled 
to  use  less  electricity  in  order  to  save  coal. 

In  Chicago  the  supply  of  eastern  coal  is  neg¬ 
ligible  and  western  mines  are  struggling  to  try  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  indifferent  labor 
and  poor  car  supply. 

To  sum  the  whole  situation  up,  the  nation  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  fuel  famine.  It  does  no  good 
now  to  say  that  nine  or  ten  months  ago  the 
present  situation  could  easily  be  predicted  and  was 
predicted.  It  does  no  good  now  to  say  that  this 
situation  could  have  been  avoided.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  nation  is  short  of  coal, 
merely  because  the  government  officials  spent  the 
summer  fiddling  over  prices  instead  of  trying  to 
increase  the  supply.  Simple  remedial  measures 
which  could  have  been  adopted  were  neglected 
and  as  a  result  the  shortage  is  growing  ratlier 
than  being  removed. 


Chicago  Market 

Retail  Dealers  Arc  Confronted  by  a  Flood 
of  Orders,  but  Cannot  Get  the  Coal  to 
Fill  Them 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
October,  12. 

The  coal  market  in  Chicago  occupies  this  pecu¬ 
liarly  dangerous  position.  The  householders  are 
beseeching  the  retailers  in  an  endeavor  to  place 
orders  for  coal.  The  dealers  at  first  are  reserv¬ 
ing  their  coal  for  their  old  trade,  refusing  to  take 
on  any  new  customers;  they  are  next  delivering 
half  ton  lots  on  five  and  ten  ton  orders.  What 
makes  the  situation  all  the  more  acute  is  the  fact 
that  this  indicates  that  dealers  have  already  run 
through  their  storage  piles  and  are  now  depend¬ 
ing  in  the  main  on  shipments  direct  from  the 
mines.  The  householders  meanwhile  are  actually 
burning  coal,  whereas  at  this  time  a  year  ago, 
the  weather  was  so  warm  that  fires  were  unneces¬ 
sary.  Chicago  is  in  fact,  facing  an  actual  and 
acute,  coal  shortage  when  the  season  has  just 
begun. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  active  demand  on 
the  retailers  is  the  wholesale  situation.  Anthra¬ 
cite  shipments  into  the  west  which  were  fair  until 
a  week  ago,  have  fallen  off  sharply  in  the  last  ten 
days.  Some  companies  report  that  they  are  get¬ 
ting  practically  no  coal  at  all.  The  Norfolk  & 
Western  which  is  the  principal  mover  of  Pocahon¬ 
tas  coal  was  badly  congested  until  a  week  ago 
when  as  a  result  of  having  placed  embargoes,  it 
managed  to  move  the  accumulation  and  begin  to 
supply  the  retailers  with  more  coal  than  had  been 
shipped  in  either  August  or  September.  The 
wholesalers,  however,  are  so  far  behind  on  ship¬ 
ments  on  contract,  they  have  no  free  coal  for 
sale  and  in  fact  not  enough  to  satisfy  contract  de¬ 
mands.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  which  moves 
New  River  coal  and  also  high  volatile  from  West 
Virginia,  placed  an  air  and  water-tight  embargo 
on  Wednesday  of  this  week  against  the  move¬ 
ment  of  all  coal  for  all  purposes  from  off  its 
lines  for  the  first  time.  This  embargo  applied 
against  the  lake  trade,  against  public  utilities  and 
other  public  institutions.  This  embargo  is  to 
apply  until  further  notice.  The  clear  purpose  of 
it  is  to  allow  the  railroad  to  clear  up  the  con- 
.gestion. 

Ohio  coal  has  been  moved  entirely  to  the  lakes 
and  none  of  it  has  been  available  for  western 


shipment.  Eastern  Kentucky  coal  has  been  in 
demand  in  Ohio,  in  the  lake  trade  and  in  the 
east  besides.  The  railroads  have  been  congested 
and  practically  none  of  that  coal  is  coming 
through  into  the  west. 

From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  with  Chicago 
clamoring  for  coal,  about  the  only  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  available  to  the  retailers  is  the  producing 
mines  in  Illinois  and  Indiana.  Thus,  as  we  have 
told  all  fall,  the  retailers  have  been  swamped  with 
orders  and  are  unable  to  come  anywhere  near 
satisfying  the  demand.  Their  operation  has  been 
slowed  down  by  labor  troubles  which  have  Peen 
more  or  less  serious.  The  result  is  that  tnere  »s 
a  demand  in  Chicago  and  contiguous  lerritory 
which  the  mines  cannot  possibly  cope  with. 
Since  the  transportation  situation  is  getting  worse 
instead  of  better  and  since  the  demand  will  grow 
as  the  season  advances,  the  situation  can  only  be 
described  by  the  word  “hopeless”  unless  something 
radical  is  done  in  the  meantime.  There  are  no 
indications  that  any  remedial  action  will  be  taken. 


(ieorge  Koehler  is  advocating  the 
formation  of  an  association  to  look- 
after  the  members  of  the  coal  trade 
who  have  joined  the  army  and  gone 
to  the  front.  He  wants  to  include  in 
this  organization,  the  producers,  the 
jobbers  and  the  retailers.  He  has 
taken  it  up  with  all  of  the  dififerent  as¬ 
sociations  and  they  have  agreed  to  join 
the  movement.  The  idea’  is  to  have 
everyone  send  to  the  association  when 
formed,  the  names  of  any  men  who 
formerly  were  connected  with  the  coal 
trade,  but  who  are  .  now  in  the  army, 
and  to  give  if  possible,  the  company 
and  regiment  with  which  the  men  are 
connected.  The  purpose  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  is  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
these  men.  It  is  the  desire  to  raise 
some  money  to  send  them  tobacco  and 
other  luxuries,  to  keep  them  informed 
about  what  is  going  on  at  home  and 
in  other  ways  which  may  become  nec¬ 
essary  to  look  out  for  their  welfare 
and  comfort.  The  different  associa¬ 
tions  have  each  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  hold  a  meeting  and  organize 
such  an  association.  After  that  sub¬ 
scriptions  will  be  asked  for  and  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  member¬ 
ship  will  include  every  live  man  in  the 
coal  trade  and  that  each  one  will  give 
something  to  such  a  worthy  cause. 
Anyone  desiring  further  information 
or  to  make  a  contribution  can  do  so  by 
communicating  with  George  Koehler, 
of  the  T.  N.  Koehler  Coal  Company, 
Old  Colony  building,  or  with  L. 
Romanski,  of  the  Atlas  Coa.1  &  Coke 
Company  in  the  Old  Colony  building. 


P.  A.  Richards  of  Durand,  Wis.,  and  Wm. 

\  Walker  of  Fairbury,  Ill.,  were  in  Chicago  Satur¬ 
day  last. 

.4.  H.  Holcomb  of  the  Holcomb  Dutton  Lumber 
Company  of  Sycamore,  Ill.,  was  a  caller  on 
Thursday. 

F.  B.  Elliott  of  Elliott,  Hayden  &  Co.,  of  La 
Salle,  Ill.,  was  a  visitor  in  Chicago  on  Monday  of 
this  week. 

T.  D.  Haskett  announces  that,  effective  October 
Sth,  W.  J.  O’Brien,  wlio  has  been  sales  manager 
of  the  Power  Coal  Company,  has  resigned. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold  returned  to  Chicago  from 
Washington  over  the  week  end,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  matters  were  pressing  in  Washington, 
he  returned  there,  leaving  on  Tuesday  morning. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week  the 
report  was  around  the  streets  that  one  of  the 
aspirants  for  the  honor  of  being  the  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  Illinois  was  one  Billy  O’Rourke, 
who  was  said  to  have  the  iiersonal  endorsement 


The  President’s  prices  applying  on  coals  com¬ 
monly  used  in  Chicago  are  as  follows : 


F.  O.  B. 

F.  0.  B. 

Southern  Illinois  Field — 

Mines. 

Chicago. 

Prepared  sizes  . 

. $2.20 

23.30 

Mine  run . 

3.05 

Screenings  . 

.  1.70 

2.80 

Central  Illinois  Field — 

Prepared  sizes . 

.  2.20 

3.0'- 

Mine  run  . 

2.81 

Screenings  . 

2.56 

Clinton,  Ind.,  Field — 

Prepared  sizes . 

3.17 

Mine  run  . 

2.92 

Screenings  . 

2.67 

Sullivan  and  Linton  Field — 

Prepared  sizes . 

.  2.20 

3.27 

3  02 

Screenings  . 

.  1.70 

2.77 

Hocking — 

Prepared  sizes . 

.  2.60 

4.40 

Kanawha — 

Prepared  sizes . 

.  2.25 

4.30 

Smokeless — 

Mine  run . 

.  2.15 

4.35 

Prepared  sizes . 

.  2.40 

4.60 

Eastern  Kentucky — 

Prepared  sizes . 

.  2.65 

4.70 

of  Jim  Ham  Lewis  and  to  have  the  support  of 
about  a  thousand  others  who  have  written  letters 
and  telegrams  of  recommendation.  The  report  is 
interesting  if  true.  There  is  some  doubt  that 
Dr.  Garfield’s  sense  of  humor  will  carry  him 
quite  that  far. 

L.  Romanski,  president  of  the  .\tlas  Coal  & 
Coke  Company,  returned  from  Washington  a  few 
days  ago  and  found  his  wife  seriously  ill  and 
under  necessity  to  go  to  a  hospital.  He  took 
time,  however,  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Coal  Merchants’  .Association  on  Tuesday 
night.  He  there  brought  out  the  important  fact 
that  the  fuel  administrator  at  Washington  is  under 
supplied  with  help,  having  onlj-  about  fifteen  men 
to  liandle  his  correspondence  and  is  receiving 
something  like  1,000  letters  and  telegrams  a  day. 
It  is  physically  impossible,  therefore,  for  the  office 
force  to  give  anything  but  perfunctory  attention 
to  mail  and  telegrams  whereby  he  advised  the 
coal  men  to  have  some  sort  of  direct  representa¬ 
tion  at  Washington.  If  it  isn’t  in  the  person  of  a 
direct  representative  he  advised  them  to  employ 
an  attorney,  who  is  on  the  ground  to  handle  all 
matters  in  person.  The  next  source  of  relief  is 
when  the  state  administrator  is  appointed.  He 
said  if  the  state  administrator  makes  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Springfield  the  retailers  ought  to  have 
a  direct  representative  there,  otherwise  he  advised 
them  to  have  somebody  to  represent  the  associa¬ 
tions  before  the  administrator  if  he  fi.xes  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago. 


Detroit  Trade 

Detroit,  Mich.,  October  11. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — With  every  day  bringing  nearer 
the  time  when  cold  weather  will  increase  the 
demand  for  coal,  there  is  growing  alarm  over 
the  outlook.  It  was  reported  to  the  Board  of 
Commerce  last  week  that  seventy-five  industrial 
plants  in  and  around  Detroit  had  been  obliged 
to  close  or  partiallj'  suspend  operations  owing 
to  lack  of  coal. 

While  the  inquiry  from  steam  plants  continues 
active  and  urgent,  there  is  said  to  be  no  coal  ar¬ 
riving  in  Detroit,  except  shipments  that  are 
being  sent  forward  under  contract. 

The  amount  of  such  coal  available,  however,  is 
far  short  of  requirements  of  the  coal  users.  At¬ 
tempts  by  jobbers  and  wholesalers  to  find  addi¬ 
tional  coal  have  been  unsuccessful.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  some  of  the  large  industrial  consumers 
who  have  been  searching  the  mining  sections 
for  supplies  are  reported  to  have  been  equally 
unsuccessful.  Certain  of  the  consumers  are 
asserted  to  have  accompanied  their  appeals  to 
jobbers  with  the  statement  that  price  is  a  sec¬ 
ondary  consideration,  providing  they  can  be 
supplied  with  coal. 

Demand  from  domestic  consumers  is  stronger 
with  lowering  temperatures,  and  householders 
who  neglected  to  provide  for  their  wants  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  are  learning  that  tlie  obtaining 
of  fuel  now  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  With 
unfilled  orders  on  their  books  aggregating  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons,  retail  dealers’  .stocks  are  low. 
Many  are  refusing  all  orders.  Some  are  trying 
to  make  the  supply  on  hand  go  as  tar  as  pos¬ 
sible  among  customers  by  delivering  one  or  two 

.An  embargo  placed  on  shipments  to  Canada 
was  modified  Tuesday,  it  appearing  that  such  shiu- 
ments  are  not  reducing  the  amount  of  stock  avail¬ 
able  for  movement  to  the  northwest. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 

Sales  Are  Made  on  Long  Time  Delivery  to 
Carry  the  Current  Price  Plus  Any  Ad- 
zmice  That  May  Be  Made  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

1502  Oliver  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  lo. 

The  Pittsburgh  coal  market  continues  feature¬ 
less,  so  far  as  new  business  is  concerned,  the 
government  prices  of  August  21st  being,  of  course, 
the  only  figures  quotable,  and  what  little  spot  coal 
is  available  to  the  purchaser  of  today,  is  being 
sold  at  the  established  price,  though  to  meet 
emergencies,  some  coal  is  being  delivered  as 
spot,  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  paid 
for  at  a  future  date  at  a  future  price,  and  the 
consumer  be  he  the  owner  of  a  mill,  or  the  owner 
of  a  family,  stands  not  on  the  question  of  future 
developments,  but  acts  on  present  necessities, 
and  is  glad  to  get  the  coal,  and  await  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  at  the  rate  of  speed,  definite  action 
at  Washington  has  been  moving,  he  will  have  the 
liest  of  the  bargain  for  he  may  not  have  to  pay 
for  that  coal  for  a  long  time. 

Nevertheless,  spot  sales  are  light,  while  pro¬ 
ducers  continue  to  receive  a  large  volume  of  in¬ 
quiry,  but  with  less  than  a  seventy-five  per  cent 
output,  and  more  than  a  maximum  demand  on 
contracts,  are  pushed  to  the  limit  on  deliveries  at 
price  maintaining  during  spring  and  mid-summer 
or  before  things  were  “fixed.” 

No  contracting  is  being  done,  but  coal  is  being 
sold  for  the  balance  of  1917  and  the  first  quarter 
of  1918  on  what  might  be  called  a  sliding-scale 
basis,  though  the  slide  is  to  be  upward  altogether, 
in  other  words,  at  $2.20  and  $2.25  with  the  proviso 
that  any  final  advance  in  wages  carries  with  it 
an  equal  advance  in  the  price  of  coal,  or  at  the 
new  government  figures,  if  any  are  made,  at  the 
time  of  delivery. 

In  the  meantime,  public  utilities,  institutions, 
schools,  and  many  manufacturing  interests  are 
moving  along  in  a  precarious  manner,  not  know¬ 
ing  whether  they  will  be  “coaled”  or  “cold”  from 
day  to  day.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  inquiry  was 
made  of  this  office  for  names  of  producers  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  new  state  prison  in  Clear¬ 
field  county,  of  whom  for  immediate  use,  might 
possibly  be  had ;  their  advertisements  for  a  supply 
having  met  with  no  response.  The  city  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  has  been  in  a  like  situation  a  couple  of 
times,  even  before  “price  fixing”  entered  into  the 
question.  This  is  one  of  the  results  of  high 
wages. 

As  in  coal,  so  is  coke.  Production  has  not  fallen 
off  to  any  extent,  the  past  week,  though  no  new 
business  is  being  taken  on  at  the  $6.00  price : 
operators  preferring  to  deliver  jeven  more  than 
the  minimum  on  their  old  contracts,  and  furnaces 
very  willing  to  see  their  fuel  supply  accumulate 
above  their  daily  needs  as  experience  of  the  past 
year  has  told  them  that  in  good  figuring  a  surplus 
is  better  than  a  deficit. 

No  action  has  as  yet  been  taken  as  to 
a  differential  in  favor  of  foundry"  coke.  All  is 
grist  that  goes  into  the  price  fixing  mill,  coke 
is  coke — twenty-four  or  seventy-two  hour,  and 
coal  is  coal — steam,  gas,  or  for  whatever  use, 
quantity  or  grade  does  not  enter  into  considera¬ 
tion,  this  proving  how  very  foolish  the  wisdom 
of  the  wise  can  make  itself  appear. 

Pittsburgh  Nezgs  Items 

Application  for  a  charter  for  the  Rice  Fuel 
Company  is  being  made  by  W.  E.  Rice,  Logan 
Rush  and  Harry  Van  Gorder,  of  Connellsville,  Pa. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  Fairmont. 
W.  Va.,  has  declared  the  usual  quarterlv  dividend 
of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  payable  October  31. 

W.  J.  Sturgis  and  S.  John  Morrow  and  Charles 
H.  Storey,  of  Brownsville,  Pa.,  have  made 
application  for  a  charter  for  the  Hill  Coal  Com¬ 
pany. 

President  Jere  Wheelwright,  of  the  Consolida¬ 
tion  Coal  Company,  has  'announced  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  subscribed  to  $1,000,000  in  Liberty  Loan 
Bonds. 

The  United  Coal  Corporation  has  declared  the 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-quarter 
per  cent,  payable  October  2r)tb,  to  bolders  of  rec¬ 
ord  October  15. 

The  Lumberport  Coal  Company,  with  recent 
operations  at  Lumberport,  West  Virginia,  in 
which  men  of  Connellsville  were  interested,  has 
been  dissolved  and  surrendered  its  charter  and 
franchise  by  formal  action  on  part  of  the  stock¬ 
holders,  and  Charles  W.  Brown  and  Edward 


Pitcairn,  of  Pittsburgh,  appointed  trustees  to  close 
up  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

The  Elmo  Coal  &  Coke  Company  was  organized 
recently  and  a  charter  has  been  applied  for.  Those 
interested  are  VV.  E.  Kelly,  of  Connellsville; 
George  Hoover,  of  Uniontown,  and  A.  A.  Scott, 
of  Brownsville,  Pa.  The  mine  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  is  at  Aaronsburg  on  the  Monongahela  river. 

The  American  Coal,  Iron  and  Coke  Company, 
of  Pittsburgh,  was  granted  a  certificate  of  mcor- 
poration  liy  Secretary  of  State  Houston  G.  Young 
with  three  Wheeling,  W.  V^.,  citizens  and  two 
Pennsylvania  men  as  incorporators.  The  Wheel¬ 
ing  citizens  are:  Nelson  C.  Hubbard,  John  P. 
.\rbenz  and  M.  E.  Blatchly  and  C.  N.  Brady,  of 
Washington,  Pa.,  and  Will  Atkinson,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  operations  will  be  in  Monongalia 
county,  W.  Va.,  and  will  be  in  the  development 
of  coal  lands  and  opening  coke  ovens.  The 
capitalization  is  $100,000. 


Cleveland  Trade 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  10. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Operators  must  now  work  out  and 
apply  the  new  scale  to  their  work.  This  is  the 
third  contract  made  within  the  period  covered 
by  the  last  interstate  agreement  and  it  certainly 
should  be  the  last  one.  Although  the  precedent 
of  paying  no  attention  to  contracts  and  asking  for 
an  advance  whenever  they  desire  it  has  been 
established  by  the  miners,  some  of  the  operators 
are  inclined  to  believe  they  will  not  repeat  the  per¬ 
formance  again,  because  the  Government  had  part 
in  this  settlement. 

It  was  remarked  by  one  man  today  that  miners 
will  not  have  to  put  in  so  many  hours  per  week 
now,  that  they  will  receive  more  per  ton  for  their 
work.  This  is  something  of  the  view  taken  by 
many  and  there  are  those  who  feel  that  there 
should  have  been  a  condition  in  this  new  contract 
that  they  should  put  in  a  certain  number  of  hours 
per  week  at  work  when  there  is  work  for  them. 
Their  efficiency  will  not  be  increased  by  advancing 
the  scale  without  making  some  requirement  in 
return  for  this  advance. 

The  advance  will  add  something  like  thirty-five 
or  forty  cents  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  producing 
thick-vein  coal  and  between  sixty  and  seventy 
cents  in  the  thin-vein  district.  This  must  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  selling  price  of  the  coal  which  will 
probably  not  add  to  the  complaisance  of  those 
who  have  been  hollering  “coal  hogs”  and  hurling 
other  epithets,  while  grabbing  all  they  can  them¬ 
selves.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  price  of  the 
morning  papers  here  was  increased,  doubled 
through  the  week  and  made  seven  cents  on  Sun¬ 
day.  Why?  If  they  would  apply  the  reasoning 
they  used  in  raising  their  prices  to  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  they  possibly  would  not  apply  so  much  black 
ink  to  the  coal  men. 

Jobbers  say  they  felt  they  were  practically  out 
of  business  some  time  ago,  and  that  Article  11  in 
the  coal  administration  bulletin  of  October  7th 
makes  it  certain.  Not  only  that,  but  bankruptcy 
is  staring  many  of  them  in  the  face.  For  those 
who  have  been  purchasing  the  output  of  mines 
and  making  their  contracts  in  the  spring  the  out¬ 
look  is  dreary  unless  they  had  been  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  contract  it  all  before  the  President’s 
prices  were  announced. 

Since  ail  coal  contracts  made  in  the  spring  were 
at  the  high  figures  then  prevailing,  this  order  will 
cause  an  immense  loss  on  every  ton  sold  after 
the  prices  were  fixed.  By  some  it  is  felt  that  the 
coal  administrator  does  not  realize  the  tremendous 
effect  the  order  will  have  on  jobbers,  as  it  really 
amounts  to  confiscation  of  all  the  coal  they  must 
take  after  the  prices  were  fixed.  Few  of  them 
are  in  shape  to  stand  a  loss  of  that  kind. 

Opinions  of  some  of  the  best  attorneys  in  the 
city  were  to  the  effect  that  the  intention  of  the 
Government  was  to  allow  jobbers  to  sell  their 
coal  at  the  prices  paid  the  producers  plus  the  fixed 
commission.  They  are  equally  sure  that  their 
contracts  with  the  producers  will  hold  and  they 
will  be  compelled  to  accept  all  the  coal  these  con¬ 
tracts  call  for  through  the  season.  They  are  thus 
"between  the  D — • —  and  the  deep  blue  sea.” 

If  the  coal  administrator  adheres  to  this  stand 
it  is  not  known  what  course  will  be  followed  by 
the  jobbers.  There  are  some  very  good  jobbing 
offices  in  the  city,  which  have  done  a  legitimate 
Inisiness,  and  they  will  probably  suffer  just  as 
much  as  any  otliers.  If  it  is  the  intention  to  catch 
the  concerns  which  have  been  formed  on  purpose 
to  secure  the  commission  and  are  operating  in 
conjunction  with  the  operators  selling  the  coal, 
others  will  have  to  pay  the  price  for  getting  at 
them. 

It  is  said  that  the  anthracite  producers  have 
been  sending  a  fair  amount  of  coal  to  the  dealers 


and  that  railroads  are  handling  it  with  a  good 
degree  of  promptness,  but  at  that  this  coal  can 
not  make  up  for  the  shortage  of  Pocahontas  and 
other  domestic  coals,  coke  and  gas.  For  this 
reason  there  is  an  apparent  shortage  of  hard  coal 
in  this  and  other  markets.  Every  shipment  is 
taken  so  quickly  that  retailers  are  not  able  to 
keep  any  stock  on  hand.  This  condition  will  in 
all  probaliility  prevail  until  a  supply  of  other  coals 
are  received  by  the  dealers,  .'\nthracite  salesmen 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  keep  retailers’  supplied 
and  feel  that  it  is  their  “bit”  to  hell)  the  people 
as  far  as  possible  in  this  dilemma,  but  they  can 
only  do  so  much,  for  there  are  others  in  the  same 
shape. 

So  far  the  industries  have  been  kept  in  opera¬ 
tion  here,  but  they  are  on  the  ragged  edge  all 
the  time.  No  one  knows  at  what  moment  some 
of  them  are  going  to  be  without  coal.  Buyers 
certainly  have  their  troubles  at  this  time. 

During  the  past  week  the  market  has  been 
Hooded  with  buyers  from  outside  towns,  but  thej- 
have  been  unable  to  secure  any  satisfaction.  No 
one  can  give  them  information  as  to  when  they 
will  be  able  to  secure  coal  as  long  as  the  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  shipping  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 


Twin  Cities  Trade 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  11. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — The  new  Russian  government 
seems  to  have  been  modeled  upon  the  system 
that  is  in  vogue  in  the  coal  trade  as  relates  to  the 
supplies  for  the  northwest  for  this  year  of  grace. 
There  is  a  commander  at  every  corner  and  each 
one  has  a  different  idea  of  what  is  necessary.  If 
out  of  the  furore  there  shall  come  any  real  accom¬ 
plishment  it  will  certainly  be  cause  for  thanks¬ 
giving  and  gratitude.  The  best  that  can  be  said 
of  late  is  that  some  substantial  progress  has  been 
made.  The  coal  deliveries  to  the  docks  at  the 
head  of  the  lakes  for  the  last  half  of  September 
showed  a  gain  as  compared  with  1916  of  440,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  of  75,000  tons  of  hard 
coal.  If  such  a  rate  of  increase  can  be  maintained 
to  the  end  of  navigation  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  shortage  which  will  exist  at  the  close  of  navi¬ 
gation  will  be  down  to  a  moderate  total.  It  does 
not  seem  likely  that  this  can  be  done.  Some  belli 
will  be  secured  in  the  embargo  on  coal  going  to 
Canada  over  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Government 
efforts  to  help  the  northwest  will  undoubtedly 
help.  The  prospects  are  that  the  consumption 
during  the  early  fall  will  be  less  than  a  year  ago. 
Hence  it  may  be  safe  to  figure  that  not  more  than 
the  consumption  of  last  year  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  domestic  needs,  and  it  is  even  possible  that 
this  may  be  reduced  somewhat.  The  character  of 
the  coming  winter,  whether  mild  or  extreme,  will 
also  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  consumption. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  steps  taken  toward  price 
fixing  of  retail  charges  have  not  satisfied  anyone, 
so  far  as  can  be  learned.  The  retail  trade  makes 
little  complaint,  as  it  leaves  their  charges  in  the 
same  position  they  were,  for  they  have  not  made 
the  increase  to  the  amount  of  thirty  per  cent,  as 
allowed.  But  the  attitude  of  the  Government  in 
wasting  time  and  effort  in  fixing  prices,  when  it  is 
a  crying  need  that  coal  be  provided,  makes  no 
sort  of  a  hit  with  the  trade.  On  the  part  of  the 
consumer,  the  price  fixing  is  regarded  as  a  farce 
for  he  had  been  confidently  e.xpecting  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  sort  of  “melon  cutting”  at  the  expense 
of  the  coal  man,  and  instead  he  feels  that  it  was 
a  distinct  “lemon”  that  was  cut  and  the  juice 
landed  in  his  optic  organ.  As  a  result,  there  is 
a  sort  of  feeling  that  prices  are  bound  to  react 
and  to  go  lower,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said 
with  reference  to  present  costs  being  well  within 
the  schedule  of  prices  fixed.  And  valuable  time 
is  being  wasted  in  placing  orders  because  of  this 
feeling.  The  cold  weather  has  started  buying  ac¬ 
tivity  and  retailers  are  moving  all  the  coal  their 
men  and  equipment  can  handle,  but  there  should 
have  been  a  great  deal  more  coal  in  consumers’ 
bins  now,  except  for  the  vain  hopes  encourgaed 
that  lower  prices  would  rule. 

Pea  coal  is  the  only  grade  that  did  not  come 
within  the  leeway  offered  the  trade,  and  so  this 
size  has  been  reduced  fifty-five  cents  a  ton,  mak¬ 
ing  the  dock  cost  $6.15  and  the  retail  price  $9. .55 
in  the  Twin  Cities.  Pea  coal  was  sold  on  a  low 
margin  until  during  the  past  year,  when  a  stronger 
demand  forced  the  price  up.  Hence  some  of  the 
hard  coal  companies  have  cut  the  price  to  the 
figures  named. 

Shipping  companies  are  having  trouble  to  handle 
the  orders  which  are  coming  to  them,  for  delays 
are  occurring  through  difficulties  in  getting  cars, 
in  securing  sufficient  help  and  other  factors  affect¬ 
ing  the  handling  of  coal.  With  cold  weather  really 
at  hand,  there  is  likely  to  be  quite  a  congestion  of 
orders. 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

The  Municipality  Wants  Coal  but  None- Is 
to  Be  Had  and  the  Dealers  Have  to  Pool 
the  Business  to  Supply  the  City 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

702  Lyric  Building, 

Cincinnati,  October  10. 

For  a  matter  of  three  or  four  weeks  folk  here 
Iiave  sat  still  and  listened  to  the  general  howls 
of  distress  going  up  from  other  points  of  the 
compass,  secure  in  the  thought  that  coal  never, 
never,  could  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  local 
situation  could  not  be  cared  for.  But  it  has. 

The  lines  have  so  tightened  that  things  are  in 
a  pretty  pass.  The  city  with  its  many  institutions 
and  utilities  which  are  constantly  calling  for  fuel 
finally  felt  the  brunt.  Of  course,  there  had  been 
raucous  calls  from  the  Traction  Company  for 
assurance  that  coal  would  he  furnished,  but  that 
was  a  matter  of  private  corporations,  in  which 
the  public  officials  thought  that  they  had  little  or 
no  concern. 

When,  however,  the  vice-president  of  the  Trac¬ 
tion  Company,  Walter  Draper,  was  forced  to  go 
to  Washington  to  have  the  assurance  that  a  three- 
day  supply  would  be  forthcoming,  the  water  works 
went  scant  on  its  usual  supply  by  river  and  some 
of  the  city  charitable  institutions  were  practically 
out  ot  coal,  it  was  then  that  the  mayor  called  a 
meeting  of  coal  men  and  heads  of  departments 
at  the  city  hall  to  get  matters  straightened  out. 

And  on  the  very  face  of  things  the  city  has 
been  forced  into  any  admission  that  the  “dope” 
from  Washington  of  plenty  of  coal  at  reduced 
prices  has  played  hob.  When  contract  time  was 
on  the  bids  that  were  made  in  certain  departments 
covered  through  the  city  purchasing  agent  were 
thrown  out  because  they  were  held  to  be 
abnormally  high.  Again  advertisement  was  made 
and  again  bids  were  rejected.  During  the  con¬ 
ference  this  matter  came  well  to  the  forefront: 

“Why  did  not  the  city  of  Cincinnati  buy  coal 
earlier  in  the  season,  as  other  industrial  plants 
did?”  was  the  question  put  to  Mayor  Puchta  by 
several  coal  men. 

“You  can  appreciate  the  city’s  financial  condi¬ 
tion,”  the  mayor  replied.  “We  had  to  borrow 
money  to  conduct  the  municipality’s  business. 
With  the  Government’s  assurances  as  to  Govern¬ 
ment  control  of  the  coal  business  and  as  to  re¬ 
duced  prices  we  could  not  well  have  done  other¬ 
wise  than  wait.” 

President  James  A.  Reilly  of  the  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  declared :  “On  a  basis  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  new  coal  prices,  we  are  charging  below 
the  figure  that  we  would  be  allowed  to  charge.” 

The  present  stringent  situation,  he  said,  had 
not  arisen  ovef  night.  It  had  been  developing 
for  a  year.  He  suggested  that  the  coal  men  get 
together  and  have  the  city  institutions  supplied 
with  coal  by  the  coal  men  who  held  the  city 
contracts  last  year,  and  that  all  other  coal  men 
should  agree  to  help  them. 

Getting  away  from  the  local  situation  and  yet 
keeping  to  it  the  strike  of  the  miners  in  south¬ 
eastern  Kentucky  has  been  settled  and  the  men  are 
back  to  work.  Quite  a  large  percentage  of  this 
tonnage  comes  to  Cincinnati  and  should  relieve 
some  of  the  shortage  here. 

The  embargo,  west,  placed  by  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  railway  was  lifted  on  Wednesday  allowing  a 
free  movement  inland  and  to  the  west.  Empties 
are  still  coming  freely  to  the  L.  &  N.  Kentucky 
mines  and  those  in  the  Hazard  district.  The  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Western  also  is  open  and  free  move¬ 
ment  is  reported. 

Reports  from  West  Virginia  show  that  the 
miners  there  have  acted  in  their  usual  way  after 
the  pay  increase  was  allowed.  They  have  cut 
down  their  time  of  working  to  conform  with  the 
usual  pay  roll. 

Cincinnati  News  Notes 

J.  M.  Wright,  president  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  and 
Coke  Company,  has  been  at  the  mines  this  week, 
but  is  expected  back  Friday. 

Whiteman  E.  Smith,  vice  president  of  the 
Harlan  Coal  Company,  and  sales  manager  for  this 
territory  was  in  Louisville  this  week. 

Otto  H.  Hedrich,  of  the  coal  company  bear¬ 
ing  his  name  in  the  Monadnock  building,  Chicago, 
was  a  buyer  on  the  market  this  week. 

Frank  B.  Stewart  will  be  here  the  latter  part 
of  the  week  from  “Somewhere  in  America.”  Mr. 
Stewart  has  been  east  for  over  a  week. 

Charles  Tribbey,  president  of  the  Tribbey  Coal 
Company,  visited  the  mines  of  his  company  in 
the  southeastern  Kentucky  fields  mid-week. 


Julius  B.  Ratterman,  sales  manager  of  the  Blue 
Ash  Coal  Company,  spent  the  better  part  of  the 
week  at  the  mines  at  Naugatuck,  W.  Va.,  this 
week. 

Fred  Walker  and  Fred  Legg,  of  the  Logan  and 
Kanawaha  Coal  Company,  were  in  Springfield, 
mid-week,  attending  the  Ohio  conclave  of  the 
Knights  Templar. 

T.  J.  Robson,  of  the  Wyatt  Coal  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  here  this  week 
talking  over  matters  with  Mr.  Bardin,  of  the  Mac- 
Bard  Coal  Company. 

Stanley  Harris,  of  the  Springfield  Coal  and 
Ice  Company,  stopped  over  here  for  a  day  while 
en  route  to  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  where  he  went 
on  a  still  hunt  for  supplies. 

Ed  Wright,  president  of  the  Sheridan  Coal 
Company,  of  Dayton,  stopped  over  for  a  few 
hours  to  size  up  the  situation  while  on  his  way 
south  to  his  mines  in  Kentucky. 

George  W.  Hill,  local  sales  manager  for  the 
Virginia  and  Chesapeake  Coal  Company,  vvas  laid 
up  for  a  couple  of  days  this  week  and  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  was  not  able  to  leave  his  bed. 

R.  A.  Colter,  of  the  C.  G.  Blake  Company, 
left  for  the  east  on  Monday.  He  will  be  gone  for 
a  week  and  his  itinerary  took  in  Norfolk  and 
Washington  and  other  points  in  the  east. 

Alex  Vowels,  sales  agent  for  the  Logan  and 
Hazard  Coal  Company,  spent  a  week  in  old  Vir¬ 
ginia  renewing  old  acquaintances.  On  his  way 
back  to  this  city,  he  .stopped  off  at  Huntington, 
Charleston  and  other  West  Virginia  points. 

F.  R.  Grebby,  of  Keller  and  Grebby,  large  deal¬ 
ers  at  Bellefontaine,  O.,  was  here  in  quest  of 
supplies  this  week.  Another  trade  visitor  from 
the  north  of  the  state  was  C.  T.  Denly,  of  the 
Valley  Coal  Company,  of  Cleveland. 

When  the  correspondent  of  The  Black  Dia¬ 
mond  dropped  into  one  of  the  local  offices  this 
week  he  was  in  time  to  hear  an  elderly,  well- 
kown  dealer  from  Indiana  remark:  “I’ve  been 
in  every  coal  office  in  this  city  in  the  last  three 
days,  and  I  can’t  get  a  pound  of  coal  at  love  nor 
money.”  That  takes  in  the  situation.  There  is 
no  free  coal  to  be  had  now  that  the  element  of 
tradiner  has  been  wiped  out  by  the  government. 

Service  Director  Hornberger  riz  in  his  might 
this  week  and  told  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railway 
“where  to  head  in  at.”  It  seems  that  the  carrier 
deliberately  “and  with  malice  aforethought”  con¬ 
fiscated  three  cars  of  coal  that  should  have  gone 
to  the  city  waterworks.  Hornberger  wanted  these 
replaced  or  he  wanted  to  know  the  reason  why 
and  in  event  that  his  orders  were  not  complied 
with  he  promised  to  do  a  little  confiscating  him¬ 
self. 

We  had  .with  us  here  this  week  Captain  John 
Lyons,  of  Middleport,  O.  In  times  of  stress  and 
distress  there  is  always  to  be  found  some  gentle¬ 
man  with  a  panacea  for  all  ills  and  Captain  Lyons 
posed  around  as  being  the  gentleman  who  could 
do  things  for  those  who  want  coal.  His  little 
.scheme  is  a  co-operative  company  to  deal  in  river 
coal.  $1  down  and  “catch  me  for  the  rest”  is  his 
plan  of  stock  sales.  He  has  a  steamer  and  barges 
for  the  asking  and  declares  that  he  will  cut  the 
price  of  coal  to  those  who  take  his  stock  to  a 
place  that  prices  before  the  war  will  look  sick. 
At  that  “Cap”  says  he  is  wealthy,  but  he  wants 
other  folks  to  take  the  stock. 


St.  Louis  Trade 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  10.— {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.)— day  it  becomes  more  apparent 
that  there  is  going  to  be  actual  suffering  for  coal 
this  season.  Calls  for  coal  are  getting  more 
urgent  every  day  and  operators  who  have,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  booked  all  of  the  orders  that  they  can  pos¬ 
sibly  handle  for  the  next  month  are  forced  to 
turn  down  business  in  increasing  quantities.  One 
of  the  large  railroad  team  tracks  in  St.  Louis,  at 
which  generally  150  to  200  cars  per  day  are  on 
track,  today  had  only  six  loaded  cars  in  the  whole 
yard.  All  dealers  are  doing  their  best  to  assort 
the  coal  around,  but  it  looks  as  if  at  this  early 
date  they  will  have  to  live  up  to  the  rule  that 
nobody  can  get  more  than  one  load  at  a  time,  if 
the  public  are  going  to  be  served  and  kept  warm. 
The  city  of  St.  Louis,  on  account  of  the  closeness 
of  the  mines,  will  probably  not  suffer  an  actual 
coal  famine,  though  the  indications  are  that  the 
town  will  be  on  the  ragged  edge  for  coal  all  this 
year. 

All  of  the  outlying  points  are  certainly  going  to 
have  a  hard  time  to  get  enough  coal.  Dealers  and 
wholesalers  throughout  the  country  are  very  much 
worried  at  the  conditions  and  are  doing  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  serve  the  public  the  be.st 


they  know  how  and  prevent  any  actual  suffering. 
Wholesalers,  in  a  great  many  instances,  are  ac¬ 
cepting  business  from  dealers  located  throughout 
the  country  when  they  could  market  their  coal  to 
a  better  advantage  to  steam  plants  and  railroads. 
However,  they  , feel  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
the  public  warm  and  are  doing  their  best  to  make 
an  equal  distribution. 

The  retail  dealers  of  St.  Louis  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  going  over  their  past  records 
in  order  to  make  their  business  conform  to  the 
latest  ruling  of  the  fuel  administrator  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  coal  dealers  have  been 
in  the  papers  every  day  represented  as  gouges  and 
robbers,  it  has  become  evident  that  the  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator’s  scale  of  prices  will  allow  even  higher 
prices  to  be  charged  than  the  dealers  have  volun¬ 
tarily  been  charging  in  St.  Louis  for  the  past 
month. 

This  more  than  justifies  that  the  present  scale 
of  prices  proves  conclusively  that  the  coal  dealers 
were  only  asking  for  a  fair  margin  and  all  of  the 
abuse  which  has  been  heaped  upon  him  by  the 
newspapers  and  the  attorney-general  of  Missouri 
is  deserved. 

The  tirade  of  abuse  which  has  been  heaped  upon 
the  coal  men  by  the  newspapers  and  various  in¬ 
vestigating  committees  has  at  last  put  the  coal 
men  in  action  and  several  of  the  associations  in 
the  coal  trade  here  are  taking  steps  to  counter¬ 
act  this  bad  advertising  and  correct  the  public’s 
opinion  by  various  publicity  committees  to  see 
that  the  truth  about  the  coal  trade  reaches  the 
public’s  ears. 

The  production  of  coal  throughout  the  central 
district  of  Illinois  is  exceptionally  heavy.  Mines 
in  general  are  running  very  close  to  full  time. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  when  the  railroads, 
where  cars  were  short,  all  of  the  mines  have  ob¬ 
tained  orders  from  foreign  railroads  furnishing 
the  equipment.  Consequently,  while  the  Illinois 
Central  is  perhaps  only  serving  its  commercial 
mines  on  a  basis  of  about  two  days  a  week,  prac¬ 
tically  every  mine  on  the  road  has  abandoned 
loading  commercial  coal  and  are  loading  railroad 
coal  for  some  foreign  railroad  which  makes  the 
average  running  time  exceptionally  good.  How¬ 
ever,  railroads  that  are  in  a  similar  predicament 
as  the  1.  C.  are  following  the  same  policy  and 
other  railroads  have  improved  their  car  supply 
materially.  The  L.  &  N.  particularly  are  doing 
exceptionally  well,  mines  on  its  road  running 
ninety  per  cent  of  its  capacity  and,  of  course,  the 
smaller  railroads  coming  into  St.  Louis,  such  as 
the  St.  Louis  &  O’Fallon,  Litchfield  &  Madison, 
St.  Louis,  Troy  &  Eastern,  etc.,  are  running  very 
dose  to  capacity  in  the  matter  of  cars.  This, 
perhaps,  will  result  in  the  heaviest  production  in 
the  history  of  the  coal  trade  in  the  Standard  dis¬ 
trict.  Unfortunately  for  the  public,  a  very  large 
percentage  of  this  coal  is  going  to  foreign  rail¬ 
roads  and  the  shortage  of  cars  on  some  lines 
have  driven  the  operators  to  demand  to  get 
foreign  car  business  in  order  to  keep  on  the  map 
at  all,  which  results  in  a  reduction  of  the  avail¬ 
able  supply  of  commercial  coal  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  production  of  the  district  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  in  their  history. 


Indianapolis  Trade 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  11. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Many  localities  in  Indiana  are 
facing  a  severe  fuel  shortage,  due  largely  to  their 
own  carelessness  and  refusal  to  order  coal  several 
months  ago  after  repeated  warnings  from  the 
operators  and  retailers.  It  has  been  very  difficult 
to  induce  the  domestic  consumers  to  buy  coal, 
because  they  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
federal  Government  would  reduce  prices  to  a 
point  much  lower  than  they  are  now.  The  frost>' 
atmosphere  has  given  the  consumers  a  chill  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  days  and  they  are  rushing  to  the 
retailers  with  a  demand  for  coal  for  immediate 
delivery.  Ft.  Wayne  and  other  large  Indiana 
cities  report  that  many  factories  are  on  the  verge 
of  shutting  down  because  they  can’t  obtain  suffi¬ 
cient  fuel.  The  average  retailer  has  very  little 
coal  on  hand.  In  many  places  the  retailers  are 
delivering  in  small  lots  in  order  to  keep  their  cus¬ 
tomers  in  coal  from  day  to  day.  The  situation 
does  not  look  very  bright  either  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  consumer  or  the  dealers.  The  latter 
are  delivering  as  much  coal  as  they  can  get,  but 
the  predictions  that  the  railroads  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  move  the  coal  promptly  are  com¬ 
ing  true.  The  car  supply  is  not  as  good  as  it 
was  recently.  No  fuel  director  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  Indiana.  Will  Irwin,  of  Columbus, 
one  of  Indiana’s  leading  capitalists,  has  been 
recommended  to  Dr.  Garfield  for  fuel  director 
for  Indiana,  but  for  some  reason  the  appointment 
has  been  held  up. 
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Louisville  Trade 

Louisville,  October  10. —  (^Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — With  the  mines  in  the  Ninteenth 
District  going  back  to  work  on  Monday  of  this 
week  the  trade  in  this  vicinity  feel  very  much 
encouraged  about  the  prospects  of  securing  coal, 
basing  their  expectations  on  embargoes  north  of 
the  Ohio  River  prevailing  for  a  period  long 
enough  for  them  to  cover  their  needs.  However, 
this  may  mean  bitter  disappointment  to  those 
who  are  counting  very  strongly  on  securing  coal 
in  that  way  and  may  be  considered  very  weak 
probability  on  which  to  base  expectations. 

All  during  this  week  every  operator  in  both 
the  western  and  eastern  Kentucky  fields  have  been 
swamped  with  inquiries  for  coal  and  most  of  their 
time  has  been  taken  by  buyers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  trying  to  get  coal.  Every  buyer  who 
has  tried  to  place  orders  in  person  express  them¬ 
selves  as  being  very  much  discouraged  and  re¬ 
port  to  have  been  successful  to  only  a  very  slight 
degree,  or  else  have  not  been  able  to  place  any 
orders  at  all.  Most  of  the  operators  have  any¬ 
where  from  one  to  five  months  run  of  orders  on 
their  books  taken  at  the  prices  which  were  fixed 
by  the  president  on  July  1st,  namely  $3.00  Run  of 
Mine  basis  f.  o.  b.  mines,  and  they  are  not  taking 
any  further  orders.  The  majority  state  that  they 
will  not  be  in  position  to  take  orders  for  at  least 
sixty  days  and  possibly  for  ninety. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  miners  have  gone  to 
work  in  the  Nineteenth  District,  at  the  same  time 
the  tonnage  is  nothing  like  normal  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  output  in  the  district  will  not 
get  back  to  normal  until  several  weeks  have 
passed,  giving  the  operators  a  chance  to  get  their 
organizations  together  again  and  the  miners  to 
get  their  hand  in.  Reports  from  Harlan  and 
Bell  County  Districts  show  that  mines  whose 
average  daily  output  was  fifteen  to  twenty  cars 
just  prior  to  beginning  of  the  strike,  got  out  only 
three  to  five  cars  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and 
in  all  probability  will  not  be  able  to  increase  their 
output  during  the  first  ten  days  much  above 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  normal  tonnage. 

The  jobbers  in  this  vicinity  who  have  been 
adhering  strictly  to  the  prices  prescribed  by  the 
president  are  practically  out  of  business  and  have 
been  since  August  23rd  because  of  the  fact  that 
consumers  and  jobbers  who  are  not  adhering  to 
the  President’s  proclamation  are  paying  large 
bonuses  and  getting  all  of  the  coal.  This  is  un¬ 
fair  to  those  who  want  to  do  business  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  and  the  practice  of  paying- 
prices  higher  than  have  been  prescribed  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  Government  makes  an  example 
of  the  violators.  This,  however,  could  be  cut  to 
a  minimum  if  the  Government  would  immediately 
send  out  notice  to  the  operators  to  the  effect  the 
operator,  jobber  and  consumer  will  be  required  to 
make  written  statements  of  all  transactions  since 
.August  23rd  and  that  the  operators  who  have 
been  receiving  more  money  for  their  coal  than  is 
allowed  will  be  subject  to  prosecution.  A  state¬ 
ment  requiring  complete  record  of  transactions 
since  August  23rd  of  selling  companies  was  sent 
out  on  October  1st,  but  so  far  nothing  of  this 
kind  has  been  required  of  the  operator. 

On  October  8th  it  was  announced  at  Washing¬ 
ton  through  representative,  John  W.  Langley, 
after  a  conference  with  Fuel  Administrator  H.  A. 
Garfield,  that  an  order  would  be  issued  by  the 
administration  on  the  9th,  increasing  prices  which 
Kentucky  operators  may  charge  for  coal  at  the 
mouth  of  mine  over  the  prices  fixed  by  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  original  order.  It  is  not  definitely  known 
just  what  field  this  will  cover  or  whether  it  will 
cover  the  whole  of  Kentucky,  but  it  is  thought  to 
apply  only  to  the  very  thin  seams. 

The  retailers  here  state  that  they  are  very  much 
at  sea  as  to  what  prices  they  should  charge.  Some 
state  they  will  not  continue  in  business  if  there 
is  no  chance  to  make  fair  returns  on  their  invest¬ 
ment,  and  that  there  is  absolutely  no  chance 
operating  on  the  margin  of  1915-16  plus  thirty  per 
cent,  because  the  losses  during  this  period  were 
almost  thirty  per  cent.  However,'  those  who  have 
coal  and  are  quoting,  are  quoting  a  variety  of 
prices,  varying  as  much  as  $1.00  per  ton  on  the 
same  coal. 

With  the  exception  of  western  Kentucky  coal 
there  is  practically  no  soft  coal  on  the  Louisville 
market.  No  eastern  Kentucky  coal  is  being  quoted 
and  the  average  quotations  on  western  Kentucky 
are  about  as  follows ; 


Lump  . 

Nut .  5.2.5 

Mine  run .  4.50 

Nut  and  slack .  4-25 


Quite  a  different  view  seems  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  public  in  the  last  two  weeks,  and 
these  who  have  expressed  themselves  as  being 
confident  that  the  Government  would  get  the  coal 


man  by  the  wool  where  it  is  short  and  make  him 
cut  his  prices  in  half  and  supply  plenty  of  coal, 
are  more  inclined  to  think  that  the  coal  man  has 
been  too  severely  dealt  with  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  themselves  as  being  very  much  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  way  the  coal  industry  has  been 
regulated.  This  is  one  time  where  the  public  is 
going  to  admit  that  the  coal  man  has  the  right 
to  live. 


Kansas  City  Trade 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October,  10. — {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Business  at  Kansas  City  during 
the  week  has  been  extremely  brisk  due  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  recent  drop  in  temperature  here.  The 
retailers  have  been  extremely  busy  and  so  heavy 
have  the  demands  upon  that  market  become,  that 
delivery  facilities  of  the  companies  are  hardly 
adequate  for  the  occassion.  There  has  also  de¬ 
veloped  something  of  a  shortage  in  some  grades 
of  coal  on  this  market  which  has  also  held  up 
the  deliveries  for  several  days.  The  situation  is 
rapidly  adapting  itself  however,  and  the  com¬ 
panies  have  the  business  well  underway. 

Coal  is  arriving  upon  the  tracks  much  more 
regularly  and  the  tonnage  to  this  market  has  been 
increasing  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  de¬ 
mand.  Labor  troubles  in  some  sections  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Kansas  are  responsible  for  the  shortage 
in  some  of  the  domestic  grades.  Operators  de¬ 
clare  also  that  while  the  freight  situation  is  a 
bit  better  at  the  present  time  than  it  has  been 
it  is  not  yet  as  good  as  should  be  expected  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

The  prices  at  Kansas  City  are  normal  and 
steady.  The  retail  business  is  confined  almost 
wholly  to  the  larger  concerns.  The  fact  of  the 
government  fixed  prices,  if  it  has  done  nothing 
else,  has  tended  to  develop  the  retail  coal  busi¬ 
ness  at  this  market  much  better  than  it  has  ever 
progressed  before.  .There  are  fewer  small  retail 
fly-by-nighters  engaged  in  the  business  this  sea¬ 
son  than  ever  before. 

The  probe  into  the  affairs  of  the  Southwest 
Coal  Bureau  which  terminated  some  time  ago 
and  failed  to  produce  any  of  the  startling  dis¬ 
closures  that  the  investigators  at  first  promised 
in  regard  to  the  alleged  combine  of  coal  oper¬ 
ators  and  dealers  at  this  point,  shifted  during  the 
week  to  a  probe  into  the  Coal  Credit  and  Cor¬ 
rect  'Weights  Bureau.  The  investigation  in  this 
connection  was  almost  as  complete  a  failure  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  investigators’  purpose  as 
was  the  one  into  the  affairs  of  the  Southwest  Coal 
Bureau.  The  testimony  of  the  subscribers  which 
was  supposed  to  bring  forth  startling  develop¬ 
ments  which  would  perhaps  have  resulted  in 
charges  being  made  against  them,  proved  only 
that  the  bureau  was  organized  at  the  instigation 
of  the  coal  dealers  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  some  basis  upon  which  credits  could 
be  determined. 


Duluth  Trade 

Duluth,  Minn.,  October  11. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — -As  compared  with  a  year  ago,  there 
was  an  apparent  deficit  of  3,000,000  tons  in  the 
tonnage  of  coal  available  for  the  northwest  trade 
delivered  or  on  the  docks  here  on  October  1st. 
According  to  the  report  of  Col.  D.  W.  Lockwood, 
United  States  harbor  engineer  at  Duluth,  receipts 
of  coal  for  the  season  up  to  September  30 
amounted  to  7,249,629  tons  or  just  6,980  tons  less 
than  up  to  the  same  period  last  year.  Taking  into 
consideration  that  there  were  approximately  only 
450,000  tons  of  coal  on  the  docks  here  when  the 
season  of  navigation  opened,  as  against  3,500,000 
tons  at  the  same  period  last  year,  this  means  that 
a  shortage  of  3,000,000  tons  must  be  made  up 
before  supply  conditions  are  even  up. 

Receipts  of  soft  coal  during  the  present  season 
amounted  to  6,041,837  tons,  a  decrease  of  264,541 
tons  compared  with  last  year.  Hard  coal  arrivals, 
however,  showed  an  improvement  of  257,561  tons, 
the  aggregate  standing  at  1,207,792  tons. 

A  good  showing  was  made  in  the  September 
coal  movement  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  docks, 
receipts  amounting  to  2,110,766  tons  as  compared 
with  1,708,833  tons  during  August  and  1,329,504 
tons  during  July.  Receipts  of  soft  coal  during 
the  month  came  to  1,705,640  tons  and  of  hard  coal 
315,126  tons.  •  ' 

With  such  a  large  deficit  to  be  made  up  before 
the  close  of  lake  navigation  dealers  regard  the 
supplies  outlook  for  the  northwest  during  the 
winter  as  still  serious. 

An  especially  disquieting  development  in  the 
situation  is  that  dealers  at  interior  points  over  the 
territory  must  be  carrying  light  stocks  as  shown 
in  the  fact  that  the  rail  movement  from  the  docks 
during  the  last  two  months  has  been  far  below 


normal.  Shipments  during  September  amounted 
to  18,533  cars  as  compared  with  30,416  cars  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  month  in  1916  and  24,702  cars  in 
1915. 

As  shipments  from  the  docks  over  the  west 
showed  increases  up  to  August  1st,  dealers  are 
disposed  to  attribute  the  slump  during  the  last 
two  months  to  disinclination  on  the  part  of  re¬ 
tailers  at  interior  points  to  order  in  their  supplies 
owing  to  fears  that  prices  might  be  lowered  later 
on  in  accordance  with  the  intimation  of  Dr.  H.  A. 
Garfield,  fuel  administrator,  thus  leaving  them 
with  fuel  stocks  bought  at  higher  prices  on  their 
hands. 

A  peculiar  feature  injected  into  the  situation  is 
that  shipments  of  coal  from  the  docks  continue 
limited  in  spite  of  the  general  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  no  material  changes  in  quotations 
need  now  be  looked  for,  taking  the  tenor  of  the 
last  Government  price  order  for  it. 

An  official  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  at 
this  point  asserted  this  week  that  no  special  call 
for  rolling  stock  to  move  coal  is  being  received, 
and  that  the  run  has  been  averaging  materially 
below  last  season’s  record  since  the  beginning  of 
the  month.  He  noted  that  the  demand  from 
country  is  chiefly  for  hard  coal,  of  which  there 
are  no  supplies  on  the  docks  to  load  out. 

Chris.  Tweed,  sales  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Conipany,  was  the  first  to  announce  a  re¬ 
duction  in  hard  coal  figures  on  the  basis  of  Dr. 
Garfield’s  order.  The  only  change  made  was  a 
cut  in  the  retail  price  of  pea  coal  to  $8.15,  a  drop 
of  fifty-five  cents.  The  soft  coal  list  was  un¬ 
changed.  Thus  far  only  two  other  retailers  at 
the  Head  of  the  Lakes  have  followed  suit.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  orders  are  being  booked 
subject  to  any  subsequent  revisions  in  quotations. 

Operators  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  express 
gratification  over  the  extent  of  the  current  re¬ 
ceipts  of  coal  from  Lake  Erie  ports  and  from  the 
present  outlook  it  is  thought  that  the  tonnage  un¬ 
loaded  at  the  docks  during  October  will  set  a  new 
high  month’s  record.  It  is  regarded  as  significant 
that  the  Government  should  have  lifted  its  em¬ 
bargo  this  week  against  shipments  of  fuel  to 
Canadian  lake  ports.  That  is  taken  to  mean  that 
the  situation  is  thought  to  be  well  in  hand. 


Buffalo  Trade 

Buff.alo,  N.  Y.,  October  11. — The  shipments  of 
anthracite  by  lake  for  the  past  week  were  on  an 
unusually  large  scale,  amounting  to  167,000  tons. 
This  was  cleared  as  follows:  Duluth-Superior, 
80,200;  Chicago,  42,100;  Milwaukee,  28,000; 
Sheboygan,  10,000;  Manitowoc,  3,900;  Hancock, 
1,800;  Kenosha,  1,000.  The  trestles  are  all  busy 
now  loading  coal  and  are  making  good  headway 
in  getting  the  upper-lake  section  supplied. 

Freight  rates  are  45  cents  to  Duluth-Superior; 
50  cents  to  Milwaukee;  60  cents  to  Chicago;  65 
cents  to  Manitowoc;  75  cents  to  Sheboygan-Han- 
cock ;  $1.25  to'  Kenosha. 

Anthracite  demand  continues  active,  though 
many  dealers  have  enough  to  carry  them  along 
until  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  least.  They 
are  worrying  about  not  having  enough  to  carry 
them  through  the  winter,  though  the  companies 
expect  that  coal  will  be  available  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  everybody  as  soon  as  naviga¬ 
tion  is  over.  There  is  not  going  to  be  any  large 
surplus,  it  is  thought,  and  dealers  will  be  foolish 
to  wait  until  the  last  minute  before  placing  orders 
for  what  they  will  require. 

The  bituminous  trade  remains  in  a  state  of  great 
disturbance.  Consumers  who  are  not  contracted 
are  besieging  the  offices  for  coal  and  are  in¬ 
formed  that  there  is  none  to  be  had  at  the  gov¬ 
ernment  prices.  A  consumer  who  was  here  the 
other  day  from  a  nearby  city  said  he  had  applied 
at  every  coal  office  in  town  without  any  success. 
There  is  much  dissatisfaction  among  both  con¬ 
sumers  and  coal  men. 

The  Canadian  market  is  free  from  the  burden¬ 
some  price  restrictions  in  effect  in  this  country, 
so  far  as  government  decree  goes,  but  the  supply 
of  bituminous  is  very  limited.  It  is  reported 
that  coal  is  retailing  in  some  sections  of  Canada 
at  $10  a  ton. 

Buffalo  Trade  Briefs 

Bruce  Britt,  of  Medina,  and  C.  Petrie,  of 
Elmira,  were  among  New  York  state  coal  dealers 
here  during  the  past  week. 

George  D.  Rowland,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Erie 
Coal  Company,  and  P.  J.  Zinn,  its  Pittsburgh  rep¬ 
resentative,  were  visitors  to  the  company’s  Buffalo 
office  a  few  days  ago. 

E.  C.  Roberts  has  been  named  as  committeeman 
to  solicit  subscriptions  among  wholesale  coal  men 
to  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  and  A.  H.  Tracy,  Jr., 
will  call  upon  the  retailers. 
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New  York  Trade 

East  Hopes  for  More  Anthracite  When 
Lake  Season  Ends;  Bituminous  in  Much 
Shorter  Supply 

Office  of  Thk  Black  13iamoni), 
New  York,  October  11. 

It  is  understood  that  many  of  the  retail  dealers 
who  are  pressing  for  immediate  deliveries  of  an¬ 
thracite  coal  in  this  section,  are  being  promised 
larger  shipments  as  soon  as  the  lake  season  is 
closed.  Both  the  com])anies  and  the  individuals 
have  been  required  by  the  Priority  Board  to  .ship 
a  great  deal  of  coal  to  the  lakes  and  to  the  west 
during  the  past  month,  and  producers  believe  that 
when  this  western  shipment  movement  comes  to 
an  end,  as  will  he  the  case  as  soon  as  the  lake 
season  of  navigation  is  over,  that  there  will  he 
a  much  more  liberal  supply  of  coal  distributed 
among  the  eastern  receivers. 

This  week  complaints  about  light  supplies  are 
more  severe  than  heretofore.  Not  only  have  the 
companies  had  to  give  deference  to  priority  or¬ 
ders  for  western  shipment,  hut  a  great  deal  of 
coal  has  lieen  taken  during  the  past  several  weeks 
for  uses  at  the  various  cantonments,  some  of 
which  are  located  in  the  middle  and  southern 
states,  requiring  unduly  long  trips  for  railroad 
cars  in  certain  instances. 

Milder  temperatures  prevailing  now  for  the  past 
several  weeks,  have  called  for  the  use  of  a  lot  of 
coal  by  householders,  and  no  doubt  the  newspaper 
stories  about  shortages  of  coal  at  various  points, 
have  added  to  the  consumers  anxiety  about  secur¬ 
ing  immediate  supplies.  No  one  seems  to  be  in 
position  to  give  an  estimate  worth  while  as  to 
just  how  much  coal  the  consumers  have  on  hand 
at  the  moment.  Advices  from  Washington  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  Government’s  position  is  that  ship¬ 
ments  this  year,  as  shown  by  railroad  tonnages, 
are  heavier  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
trade,  and  that  consequently  the  country  should 
be  well  supplied. 

Up  to  tins  time,  no  headway  of  any  note  has 
been  made  by  retail  dealers  in  fixing  their  prices 
to  meet  the  views  of  Dr.  Garfield,  as  announced 
the  early  part  of  last  week.  Most  of  them  are 
in  a  hopeless  tangle  trying  to  find  out  just  what 
they  made  in  the  way  of  margins  or  profits  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1915,  the  year  selected  by  the  fuel 
administrator  as  a  basis  for  fi.xing  this  year’s 
prices.  In  the  meanwhile,  most  of  them  continue 
to  sell  coal  at  the  line  of  prices  that  were  in  effect 
at  the  time  Dr.  Garfield’s  ultimatum  was  delivered. 

A  statement  of  shipments  of  coal  from  the  an¬ 
thracite  regions  for  September  had  not  been  made 
iniblic  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  Earlv  advices 
indicate  that  some  of  the  companies  will  fall  be¬ 
hind  shipments  of  August,  which  set  a  new  record 
but  all  of  them  will  be  very  material!}^  ahead  of 
shinments  for  September  of  1916. 

The  steam  sizes  are  active,  with  No.  1  buck¬ 
wheat  especially  scarce  both  for  line  and  tide¬ 
water  delivery.  Much  better  prices  obtain  for 
spot  sales  made  for  line  shipment.  At  New  York 
tidewater  ports  rice  and  barley  are  easier,  but 
prices  have  not  materially  changed.  Buckwheat 
is  held  at  the  local  ports  at  from  ,$4.75  to  $.5.25; 
rice  at  $3.50  to  $4  and  barley  at  $2.75  to  $3.  Deal¬ 
ers  report  a  verv  good  inquiry  for  barley  from 
manufacturing  plants,  but  they  cannot  use  it  un¬ 
less  they  have  certain  percentage  of  bituminous 
coal  to  go  with  it.  .A.nd  as  spot  bituminous  coal 
has  ceased  to  exist,  dealers  in  barley  are  unable 
to  make  trades  thereby. 

The  price  on  company  coal,  using  the  lower 
piers  as  a  basis,  for  September  loading,  is  as 
follows:  Broken.  .$5.95;  egg,  $5.90;  stove,  $6  15; 
chestnut,  $6.25.  These  are  for  white  ash.  Red 
ash  prices  are  ten  cents  higher,  and  Lykens  Valley 
forty-five  and  fifty  cents  higher.  Individuals  are 
allowed  seventy-five  cents  a  ton  over  these  prices. 
Coals  at  the  upper  ports  are  five  cents  per  ton 
Higher,  owing  to  difference  in  freight  rates. 

The  Bituminous  Situation 

In  the  bituminous  situation  there  are  .several 
very  pertinent  matters  now  demanding  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  trade.  It  is  appreciated  by  every 
coal  man  who  knows  any  thing  at  all  that  we  are 
now  facing  the  most  serious  shortage  of  coal  in 
the  history  of  the  trade.  Many  plants  are  known 
to  be  shut  down  because  they  cannot  secure  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  coal  to  keep  going,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ])lant.s  have  been  running  up  to  the 
moment  only  because  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
have  been  made  to  keep  tbem  supplied  with  fuel. 

Operators  have  about  lost  hone  of  making  any 
improvement  in  production.  The  movement  of 
coal  to  the  lakes  from  certain  districts,  has  greatly 
ilemoralized  the  .shipments  of  commercial  coal 


into  the  east,  because  there  has  not  been  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  cars  to  keep  mines  going  full 
time.  Car  supply  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  tne 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  two  principal  lines  origin¬ 
ating  coal  for  eastern  shipment,  has  been  very 
poor  for  the  past  month,  and  distressingly  so  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  or  ten  days.  The  railroads’ 
fuel  requirements  are  very  heavy,  and  confiscation 
of  coal  in  transit  by  railroads  has  been  heavier 
this  year  than  ever  before.  This  means  that  man> 
plants  that  have  contracts  for  a  sufficient  (luantity 
of  coal  to  take  care  of  their  needs,  cannot  get 
regular  deliveries. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  demoralization  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  trade,  there  has  been  practically  no 
spot  coal  mined  for  some  weeks  past,  and  sales 
of  coal  at  the  $2  jicr  net  ton  price  at  the  mines 
are  few  and  far  between. 

The  trade  is  further  confused  by  orders  com¬ 
ing  daily  from  Washington  that  this  or  that  con¬ 
cern  should  be  'given  coal  immediately,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  concern  in  question  may  never  have 
been  a  customer  of  tbe  coal  company  receiving 
the  order.  This  week  (piite  a  number  of  mines 
have  been  called  upon  to  supply  coal  for  Govern¬ 
ment  iiurposes. 

On  every  hand  one  hears  of  increasing  con- 
sumiition  on  the  part  of  the  thousands  of  plants 
that  are  now  engaged  upon  Government  work, 
and  as  many  of  these  plants  during  the  contract¬ 
ing  months  of  the  year  did  not  anticipate  this 
business,  they  are  therefore  not  contracted  for 
for  anything  more  than  a  fraction  of  their  pres¬ 
ent  needs. 

At  the  local  piers  sunplies  of  coal  are  lighter 
than  in  many  years.  Spot  transactions  in  New 
York  harbor  are  very  rare.  There  has  been  a 
falling  off  in  the  bunker  demand,  due  to  the  fact 
that  so  many  ships  are  held  unable  to  secure 
licenses  for  bunker  coal.  Some  ships  which  can¬ 
not  secure  bunkers  here  are  going  to  Hampton 

Maximum  prices,  at  the  New  York  harbor 
piers,  mean  on  net  tons,  the  following : 

N.  Y.  Harbor  At  Mines 

P-nnsvIvania  .  $3.47  $2.00 

Maryland  .  3.47  2.00 

M'est  Virginia  (short  rate) .  3  47  2.00 

West  Virginia  (long  rate) .  3.70  2.00 

Brokers’  commission  to  be  added. 

The  Vessel  Situation 

Neutral  tonnage  has  not  yet  begun  to  engage 
in  the  coastwise  trade,  as  per  authority  recently 
given  by  Congress. 

Rates  are  unchanged,  with  vessel  offerings  few. 

Current  rates  of  freight  are  about  as  follows : 
From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  $2.25  to  ,$2.50; 
to  Portland,  $2.50  to  $3  ;  to  Proviclence  and  like 
Sound  points,  $2  to  $2.50. 

From  New  York  to  Boston,  $1.75  to  $2;  to 
Portland,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  to  Providence,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  to  New  Bedford,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  to  New 
Haven,  seventy  to  eighty  cents;  to  Bridgeport, 
sixty-five  to  seventv-five  cents.  Harbor  rates  re¬ 
main  at  thirty  to  thirtj’-five  cents. 

Nezu  York  Trade  Briefs 

W.  J.  Richards,  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  of  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  was  in  New  York  on  Tuesday. 

W.  H.  Carpenter,  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc., 
of  No.  12  Broadway,  week-ended  in  Philadelphia 
vicinity,  and  did  more  or  less  golfing. 

Carl  F.  Schipper,  of  Schipper  Brothers  Coal 
Mining  Company  of  Boston,  was  in  New  York  on 
Saturday  en  route  to  Denver,  Colorado. 

Peter  G.  Kemp,  a  retail  coal  dealer  at  790 
Greenwich  street.  New  York,  made  an  assignment 
on  Tuesday  to  George  Lawer.  Assets  and  liabil¬ 
ities  are  not  stated. 

Julius  Shettler,  Jr.,  representative  of  the  Spring 
Coal  Company  of  No.  1  Broadway,  enlisted  in 
the  marines  and  is  now  stationed  for  service  at 
96th  street  and  North  River. 

-V  New  York  state  charter  was  recently  granted 
the  Ogdensburg  Coal  Corporation  of  O.gdensburg, 
N.  Y.,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  The  incor¬ 
porators  are  W.  L.  McDougall,  C.  H.  Barnard  and 
F.  S.  Isard  of  Montreal.  Canada. 

J.  Firth  Brittain,  manager  of  the  Colwell  Fuel 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  West  St.  John,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  was  a  visitor  to  the  New  York  coal  trade 
the  early  nart  of  the  week.  i\If.  Brittain  reports 
that  the  New  Brunswick  dealers  are  very  poorly 
supplied  with  anthracite. 

Frank  J.  Honan,  for  some  months  past  with  the 
New  York  office  of  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Com¬ 
pany.  left  last  week  for  Buffalo,  where  he  has 
been  aiipointed  manager  of  the  Frontier  Coal 
Company,  of  which  Alax  G.  \’oelkler.  formerly 
engaged  in  the  coal  business  in  New  York,  is 


president.  Mr.  Honan  was  for  several  years  the 
Buffalo  representative  of  the  Skeele  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  and  is  therefore  very  well  known  in  the 
Buffalo  trade. 

It  is  understood  that  so  far  very  few  changes 
have  been  made  in  prices  by  the  retail  coal  deal¬ 
ers  of  Greater  New  York,  in  complying  with  the 
order  as  to  margins  issued  by  Dr.  Garfield  some 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  ago.  Most  of  the  dealers 
are  selling  the  domestic  sizes  at  $S.50  per  nt*t  ton, 
>ome  of  them  saying  that  if  they  were  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  right  given  them  by  Dr.  Garfield,  that 
they  could  secure  $9  pc*r  ton  or  better.  It  is 
stated  that  up  to  this  time  that  few  of  the  dealers 
have  been  able  to  get  at  any  thing  apiiroximating 
their  margins  for  1915. 

Late  last  week  the  six  originally  elected  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  New  'S'ork  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  As¬ 
sociation  met  and  elected  three  other  directors. 
Those  electeM  were  LeBaron  S.  Williard  of  \Vil- 
liard,  Sutherland  &  Company,  of  No.  8  Bridge 
street ;  W.  R.  Coyle  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  No.  IT  Battery  jdace,  and  Bethlehem, 
Pa,,  and  \\ .  S.  Alden,  of  Alden  Coal  Mining 
Company  No.  1  Broadway.  It  is  understood  that 
a  president  and  secretary  will  be  elected  within 
the  next  few  days,  and  that  the  association  will 
immediately  get  down  to  active  business. 

Gne  ver3'  close  observer  of  the  retail  coal  trade 
in  (jreater  New  \'ork  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
small  buyer  is  but  poorly  supplied.  He  stated 
that  on  Tuesday  in  several  of  the  offices  where 
he  visited,  certain  sections  of  the  city  where  there 
are  very  many  of  the  small  consumers,  that  the 
coal  offices  were  beseiged  by  the  buyers  who  want 
coal  in  very  small  quantities.  In  many  cases  the 
retail  coal  dealers  were  not  able  to  supply  them, 
and  these  purchasers  were  stating  that  they  had 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  coal  from  anv  other 
source  and  that  they  were  actually  suffering  for 
fuel  with  which  to  heat  their  homes. 

A  new  organization  of  wholesale  coal  dealers 
and  jobbers  has  been  formed  at  Albany,  N.  Y.. 
under  the  name  of  the  Central  New  York  and 
New  \  ork  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association. 
The  object  of  the  organization  will  be  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  the  National  Coal  Jobbers  Association 
and  with  the  fuel  administration.  Seth  W.  iNfor- 
ton,  of  W.  G.  Morton.  Albanj-,  is  president:  Her¬ 
bert  F.  Northrop,  of  Troj-,  and  1.  Conrad  Max  of 
Utica,  vice-presidents ;  George  F.  Taylor,  Albany, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Among  the  directors  are 
R.  R.  Bunnell  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  William  B. 
Vernoy  of  Albany,  R.  J.  Buck  of  Watertown. 
N.  F.  Pierce  of  Burlington,  and  Mark  A.  Thomp¬ 
son  of  Syracuse. 

On  Tuesday,  Dr.  Garfield,  the  federal  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator,  announced  the  appointment  of  Albert 
H.  Wiggin.  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank  of  New  York  City,  as  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  New  York  state.  Mr.  Wiggin 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  bankers  in  New 
York,  and  his  appointment  will  no  doubt  be  very 
acceptable  to  the  coal  trade,  manj'  of  whom  know 
his  ability  and  appreciate  his  fairness.  He  has 
been  identified  with  the  Chase  National  Bank 
since  1904,  when  he  became  vice-president  and 
director.  Previous  to  1899.  when  he  became  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Park  Bank,  he  had  been 
in  tlip  banking  business  in  Boston.  He  was  born 
in  Medfield,  Mass..  February  21,  1868.  In  poli¬ 
tics,  he  has  always  been  a  republican. 

Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  and  so-called  high 
price  of  coal  at  the  moment  evidently  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Fasten!  Steamship  Lines,  Inc.,  which 
maintains  a  service  all  the  way  by  water  between 
New  York  and  Boston,  will  discontinue  on  Sun¬ 
day,  October  14,  the  use  of  the  steamers  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Bunker  Hill,  which  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  past  year  in  an  express  package 
service  between  these  cities  since  the  earlj-  spring. 
These  two  steamers  are  oil  burners.  Instead  of 
discontinuing  the  service  on  that  date,  however, 
the  steamers  Old  Colony  and  Northland,  both  coal 
burners,  will  be  put  into  use.  These  steamers 
will  be  run  on  a  passenger  schedule  between  New 
\’ork  and  Boston  through  the  Cape  Cod  Canal 
throughout  the  winter.  According  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  made,  the  change  of  steamers  was 
brought  about  by  excessive  cost  of  oil  and  other 
considerations.  There  will  be  no  difference  in 
the  running  time  of  the  substituted  steamers, 
which  will  leave  New  York  at  5  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  reaching  Boston  early  the  next 
morning. 


Coal  seams,  B,  C  and  D,  underh'ing  the  farm 
of  George  Fritz,  about  one  and  one-half  miles 
south  of  Kanter.  have  been  taken  over  by  William 
H.  Miller,  of  Stoyestown.  acting  for  his  son. 
Royal  (9.  Miller,  of  Tohnstown.  and  his  son-in-law  , 
P.  L.  Caseheer.  of  Somerset.  Pa.  I^rge  develop¬ 
ments  are  under  consideration. 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

Anthracite  Demand  Grows;  Supplies  In¬ 
adequate;  Much  Confusion  in  Bituminous 
Trade. 

Philadelphia,  October  11. — -(Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Another  week  finds  the  anthra¬ 
cite  market  in  just  as  chaotic  a  state  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  In  this  city,  retail  coal  dealers  are  still 
in  a  very  bad  muddle  regarding  prices.  No  two 
firms  can  find  the  same  figures  upon  which  to  base 
costs  in  keeping  with  the  schedule  of  margins 
and  profits  as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Garfield.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week  there  have  been  some  reductions 
made  by  certain  dealers,  principally  on  pea  coal. 
In  some  few  instances,  certain  dealers  are  said  to 
have  reduced  prices  on  the  domestic  sizes  to 
twenty-five  cents  per  ton.  Most  of  the  retail 
dealers  are  waiting  until  William  Potter,  the  state 
fuel  administrator,  gets  well  into  the  harness,  an¬ 
ticipating  that  he  or  his  assistants  will  help  them 
out  of  the  muddle. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  demand  for  immediate 
delivery  of  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  is  most 
pressing.  Many  householders,  who  did  not  se¬ 
cure  deliveries  of  coal  during  the  earlier  months, 
no  few  of  them  no  doubt  anticipating  that  coal 
prices  would  be  very  much  reduced  due  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  interference,  are  now  going  from  office 
to  office  of  the  various  retailers  begging  for  sup¬ 
plies. 

Considerable  agitation  has  come  up  in  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  trade  during  the  past  week  over  having 
the  fuel  administrator  reduce  the  wholesale  prices 
of  the  independent  operators,  who  are  alMwed  to 
charge  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  over  the  large 
companies.  Just  what  will  result  from  this  agi¬ 
tation  is  not  known.  Some  of  those  who  are  con¬ 
tending  for  the  eliminatjon  of  this  differential  are 
finding  the  daily  newspapers  eagerly  voicing  their 
sentiments. 

It  is  understood  that  considerably  more  coal 
is  promised  for  this  section  as  soon  as  the  com¬ 
panies  are  released  from  making  large  shipments 
to  the  lakes.  It  is  understood  that  a  considerable 
percentage  of  some  of  the  leading  independent 
operators  have  been  sent  west  due  to  orders  from 
the  Priority  Board,  and  that  consequently  their 
regular  customers  in  this  territory  have  suffered 
accordingly.  The  wholesale  trade  are  therefore 
hopeful  of  considerably  more  coal  for  eastern  dis¬ 
tribution  by  the  latter  part  of  November  at  the 
latest. 

In  the  steam  sizes  of  anthracite  there  is  good 
demand,  with  the  line  trade  more  eager  for  these 
coals  than  the  tidewater  trade.  Barley  is  quoted 
at  the  mines  from  $1.75  to  $3;  rice  at  $2.75  to 
$3.  while  buckwheat  is  very  strong  around  $4. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  a  crisis  indeed  exists. 
Many  manufacturing  plants  are  known  to  be  shut 
down  for  want  of  fuel,  while  newspapers  print  al¬ 
most  daily  stories  from  Washington  crediting  Dr. 
Garfield,  the  national  fuel  administrator,  with 
saying  that  there  is  no  shortage  of  coal.  Whole¬ 
sale  coal  dealers  insist  if  there  is  no  shortage 
of  coal  why  are  they  receiving  daily  lettets  from 
the  administration  asking  that  they  give  ship¬ 
ments  to  this  or  that  manufacturing  concern?  It 
is  known  that  the  cement  plants  are  shutting  down 
here  and  there,  because  of  their  inability  to  secure 
slack  or  run  of  mine  coal  from  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  gas  fields.  The  Fairmont  region  has  shipped 
very  little  coal  into  the  east  for  the  last  few  weeks, 
due  to  the  priority  orders  compelling  operators  to 
ship  to  the  lakes.  The  situation  in  this  district 
this  week  is  said  to  be  about  as  follows  :  One 
day  all  the  cars  are  ordered  to  the  lakes ;  the  next 
day  the  railroad  fuel  cars  have  priority,  and  if 
any  left  over  they  can  be  used  for  fuel  shipments. 
The  next  day  all  cars  may  be  ordered  to  the  lakes, 
and  on  the  next  day  fuel  orders  have  priority, 
which  means  that  very  little  commercial  coal  for 
eastern  shipment  is  getting  off  to  rails.  This  has 
brought  demoralization  to  those  in  the  trade  who 
are  larely  interested  in  shipping  West  Virginia 
gas  coals,  and  who  have  important  contract  com¬ 
mitments  to  this  territory  where  there  are  many 
manufacturing  plants  that  require  this  grade  of 
coal. 

Car  supply  this  week  is  very  bad  on  all  lines  of 
railroads  shipping  into  eastern  territory,  estimates 
ininning  around  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent. 
There  is  no  trade  whatever  in  spot  coal,  as  prac¬ 
tically  no  operator  is  now  able  to  get  out  any¬ 
thing  like  his  contract  requirements  due  to  the 
shortage  of  cars.  At  the  moment  the  wholesale 
trade  and  the  operating  trade  are  putting  in  a  lot 
on  getting  out  cost  sheets  and  statements 
which  are  required  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  fuel  administrator. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 

W.  E.  McEwan,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  visited 
New  York  on  Tuesday. 

C.  A.  Owen,  president  of  the  Imperial  Coal 
Company  of  Johnstown,  with  offices  in  the  Wid- 
ener  building  in  this  city,  spent  most  of  last  week 
in  Washington  engaged  in  association  work. 

The  Philadelphia  wholesale  trade  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  Wednesday  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  or¬ 
ganizing  to  co-operate  with  the  National  Local 
Jobbers’  Association. 

The  Shipman  Coal  Company’s  Colbert  colliery, 
near  Shamokin,  employing  400  men  and  boys,  was 
completely  tied  up  on  last  Friday,  by  a  strike  be¬ 
cause  the  men  objected  to  company  rules  covering 
yardage  work. 

There  was  a  strike  of  900  miners  and  breaker 
boys  of  the  number  9  collier  of  the  Lehigh  & 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company  on  Thursday  of  last 
week,  because  a  few  of  the  workers  refused  to 
join  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Recent  incorporations  of  coal  mining  companies 
in  Pennsylvania  showed  the  following:  Peters 
Creek  Coal  Company,  McKeesport,  capital  stock, 
$30,000 ;  J.  A.  Pierce.  East  Windber  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Windbcr,  capital  stock,  $35,000;  J.  P.  Mc¬ 
Cormick.  Houston  Coal  Company,  Houston, 
capital  stock,  $5,000;  B.  D.  Peacock. 

John  E.  Lloyd  of  Altoona,  secretary  of  the 
newly  organized  Low  Volatile  Coal  Operators  As¬ 
sociation  of  Pennsylvania,  is  in  Washington  this 
week  to  present  to  the  coal  administration  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  individual  state¬ 
ments  of  cost  of  each  of  the  operators  who  are 
members  of  this  association. 

William  Potter,  the  newly  appointed  fuel  ad-, 
rninistrator  for  Pennsylvania,  who  is  a  well  known 
linoleum  manufacturer,  being  connected  with 
the  well  known  firm  of  Thomas  Potter  &  Sons 
Company,  Inc.,  with  plant  at  Second  and  Erie 
streets,  has  returned  from  Washington,  where  he 
was  in  conference  with  Dr.  Garfield,  and  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  he  will  open  offices  in  the  Bellvue- 
Stratford  Hotel. 

Robert  .H.  Large,  coal  traffic  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  died  on  Monday  night  at 
the  University  Hospital  following  an  operation 
for  peritonitis.  Mr.  Large  was  forty-two  years 
of  age.  and  had  been  coal  traffic  manager 
of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  since  May  1st.  1916,  in 
charge  of  coal  and  coke  traffic  east  of  Pittsburgh. 
He  entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  April 
15,  1895,  in  the  Maintenance  Department,  coming 
to  Philadelphia  in  the  freight  department  in  July, 
1896,  as  clerk  at  the  3nth  and  Market  street  sta¬ 
tion,  later  going  to  Board  .street  station  as  claim 
clerk.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 'Spanish-American 
war,  he  resigned  and  during  the  early  part  of  the 
war  was  a  member  of  Batterv  A.  Later  he  was 
made  a  second  lieutenant.  He  returned  to  rail¬ 
road  service  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  as  rate 
clerk  in  the  general  freight  department.  Follow¬ 
ing  numerous  promotions  he  was  made  division 
freight  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  in  June,  1903; 
coal  freight  agent,  February  15,  1905*;  general 
coal  freight  agent.  May  25,  1910,  and  coal  traffic 
manager  la.st  year. 

Representatives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Wagon 
Loading  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  of  which  quite 
a  number  of  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Johnstown 
are  interested  in,  were  recently  in  Washington 
with  the  purpose  in  view  of  seeing  Dr.  Garfield 
regarding  a  revision  of  prices  which  will  enable 
them  to  business.  In  this  party  were  Attorney 
Charles  C.  Greer  of  Johnstown  and  A.  M.  Live- 
right  of  Clearfield,  and  E.  W.  Anderson  of  Cres¬ 
cent,  the  latter  an  official  of  the  organization.  The 
committee  did  not  get  to  see  Dr.  Garfield  owing 
to  his  engagements,  but  saw  Mr.  Rembrandt 
Peak,  his  bituminous  coal  advisor,  who  requested 
that  the  officials  of  the  association  send  in  data 
and  statistics  concerning  the  operations  of  its 
members.  As  announced  Monday,  wagon  ship¬ 
pers  are  allowed,  according  to  Section  15  of  the 
order  issued  by  Dr.  Garfied  on  Monday,  to 
sell  coal  at  the  mines  at  the  President’s  price, 
plus  the  actual  cost  of  hauling  coal.  This  rule 
also  applies  to  coal  sold  to  a  railroad  by  a  wagon 
shipper.  .Section  17  of  this  order,  however,  reads  : 
“No  charge  for  hauling  coal  may  be  made  by  any 
wagon  operator  of  a  wagon  mine,  or  paid  by  the 
ptircha.ser  of  coal,  or  of  coal  shipped  by  rail,  ex¬ 
cept,  where  a  certain  shipment  is  made  in  box  cars, 
in  which  case  additional  charge  not  to  exceed 
seventy-five  cents  per  ton  mayc  be  made.  In  all 
other  cases  the  price  of  wagon  mine  coal  on 
board  the  cars  shall  not  exceed  the  price  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Pre.sident  or  the  fuel  administra¬ 
tor  for  coal  at  the  mines. 


Baltimore  Trade 

Baltimore,  October  10. — Facing  the  most  ser¬ 
ious  situation  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  at  what¬ 
ever  angle  one  may  view  it,  the  coal  business 
here  is  in  a  ferment.  Wholesalers,  retailers  and 
jobbers  are  all  in  the  stew,  and  the  period  of  un¬ 
certainty  in  regard  to  prices,  etc.,  is  continued 
into  weather  that  is  approaching  cold  proportions 
at  times  and  sending  consumers  scurrying  for  the 
coal  which  they  can  not  get.  The  situation  is 
so  serious  in  many  parts  of  the  city  and  outlying 
districts  that  trucks  have  been  hired  to  go  from 
one  yard  to  another  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  a 
stray  ton  here  and  another  there  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  some  household  against  starting  the  winter 
with  no  coal  at  all  in  the  cellar. 

The  operators  are  trying  in  vain  to  find  out 
just  where  they  stand  in  the  face  of  promised 
wage  increases  to  the  miners  and  only  half  way 
promises  of  increased  rates  to  cover  this  feature. 
Miners  are  leaving  many  districts  in  numbers  and 
rnine  .production  is  hard  to  maintain  at  anything 
like  a  fair  average.  Car  supply  is  wretched  and 
the  movement  oftimes  worse.  A  delegation  of 
operators  from  West  Virginia  passed  through 
Baltimore  this  week  on  the  way  to  Washington 
to  protest  about  the  Fairmont  district  being  2,000 
or  more  cars  short  of  allotment.  Every  siding 
is  filled  with  loaded  freight  cars,  and  movement 
from  mines  to  tide  is  frequently  consuming  two 
weeks  and  more  against  the  old  records  of  three 
to  five  days.  Despite  all  talk  that  there  is  plenty 
of  coal  and  that  consumers  here  should  not  feel 
unea.sy,  many  industries  here  are  close  to  the 
danger  line.  Some  very  large  plants  and  public 
service  corporations  have  been  kept  going  only 
by  emergency  shipments  under  the  whip  of  re¬ 
quests  from  government  sources,  and  through 
coal  loaned  by  the  railroads.  The  We.stern  Mary¬ 
land  Railroad  last  Saturday  tided  over  one  big 
company  in  that  manner.  Many  plants  holding 
government  contracts  appealed  to  Washington 
for  fuel,  in  one  case  the  appeals  covering  coals 
held  up  at  a  mine  by  government  embargo  be¬ 
cause  the  shipments  had  not  measured  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  inspection  of  the  tidewater  ex¬ 
change.  Another  government  department  finally 
ordered  relief  from  this  embargo.  Several  times 
the  Washington  Government  has  appealed  to  the 
We.st  Virginia  operators  to  help  designated  plants. 
There  was  less  coal  at  tide  during  last  week  than 
for  many  weeks  pa.st.  and  every  contract  holder 
was  more  ot  less  back  on  deliveries.  Consumers 
are  asking  coal  at  any  price  and  not  getting  it. 
Government  priced  coal  is  a  rare  bird,  although 
the  city  has  been  receiving  some  from  a  particular 
company  that  was  reque.sted  by  the  Government 
to  keep  certain  public  stations  running.  Most  of 
the  coal  coming  here  is  so  heavily  loaded  with  re¬ 
routing  and  haula.ge  charges  that  the  first  govern¬ 
ment  price  is  swamped. 

The  jobbers  are  in  hot  water.  Thev  hold  with 
the  wholesalers  that  there  is  distinct  injustice  in 
a  situation  that  holds  them  to  government  price, 
while  retailers  are  routing  their  coal  in  all-rail 
and  making  the  necessarv  profit  margins  by 
charges  for  carting,  etc.  The  government  re.gula- 
tkns  for  iobbers  too,  are  under  hot  fire.  E.  M. 
Platt,  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  National  Coal 
Jobber.s’  Association,  arrived  in  the  city,  and  there 
was  quicklv  formed  a  local  branch,  to  be  known 
as  the  Maryland  Coal  Jobbers’  Association.  This 
body  will  protest  to  Washington  a.gainst  the  regu¬ 
lation  which  it  is  claimed  will  drive  the  jobbers 
and  their  big  interests  out  of  business. 

The  Federal  Fuel  Administration  threw  in  a 
new  bombshell  by  sending  an  order  requiring  re¬ 
ports  on  all  contracts.  A  complete  revision  of 
contracts,  if  not  an  order  abrogating  them,  is  ex¬ 
pected  by  many  in  the  trade. 

Anthracite  men  are  in  the  air  also,  although 
they  are  more  settled  than  soft  coal  men  bv  rea¬ 
son  of  the  fact  that  the  past  week  saw  a  little  im¬ 
provement  in  shipments  to  this  point  and  they 
are  allowed  to  continue  selling  for  the  present 
at  October  prices.  Several  meetings  have  been 
held  in  an  effort  to  shake  down  the  situation. 
Manv  of  the  coal  men  figure  that  the  allowance  of 
profit_  margin  over  1915  prices  would  enable  a 
jumping  of  the  present  coal  prices  here  about 
fifteen  cents  a  ton.  with  the  exception  of  pea 
coal,  which  would  be  cut  about  thirty  cents.  There 
may  be  a  recommendation  to  leave  the  prices  as 
thev  are.  This  would  be  more  than  fair,  as  the 
trade  has  been  deprived  this  year  of  the  Octolier 
advance  of  twenty-five  cents  a  ton,  which  was  put 
on  in  former  years  to  care  for  the  extra  cost  of 
winter  hauling.  Many  vards  are  verv  short  of 
fuel  here;  some  have  a  little  of  everv  kind  except 
Niiinher  three,  which  is  exceptionally  scarce. 
Hundreds  nf  honies  here  manv  apartment  houses 
and  some  hotels  are  still  without  coal. 
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New  England  Trade 

Boston,  October  11. —  {Special  Correspondence.) 
—Mr.  Storrow  has  had  talks  with  rnany  out-ot- 
town  retailers  in  regard  to  costs  since  last  re¬ 
ports,  hut  no  price  fixing  has  been  done  by  the 
Coal  Administrator.  The  retail  trade  continues 
to  do  business  on  a  basis  of  $9.50  for  stove,  egg 
and  nut,  and  $8.50  for  pea.  The  local  big  re¬ 
tailer  has  not  been  called  by  Mr,  Storrow,  so  it 
is  felt  that  the  Federal  Commission  has  all  the 
information  it  desires  on  Boston  costs.  Common 
belief  is  that  the  Government  will  figure  the  cost 
of  fuel  at  the  mines,  plus  transportation  charges 
and  then  allow  thirty  per  cent  profit.  Most  local 
retailers  have  figured  their  1915  profits  on  each 
size,  and  find  that  adding  thirty  per  cent  brings  the 
selling  price  up  to  practically  today  s  quoted  level. 
Possibly  furnace  could  be  sold  by  some  dealers 
at  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  cents  a  ton,  but 
others  claim  they  could  not  make  a  reduction 
and  get  the  thirty  per  cent  profit. 

Retailers  have  somewhat  recovered  from  their 
price-fixing  fright.  Labor,  just  now,  concerns 
them  more.  Numbers,  employed  in  nearby  yap'S, 
find  employment  at  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding 
and  similar  works,  and  most  coal  yards  say  it  is 
impossible  to  get  enough  labor.  Horses  have  re¬ 
mained  in  barns  for  davs  at  a  time  for  the  want 
of  drivers,  and  labor  in  some  instances  is  un¬ 
usually  independent.  .  tt  i  j 

Tbe  movement  of  anthracite  into  New  England 
is  steadily  increasing.  The  bulk  of  receipts  are 
all-rail  but  there  has  been  an  improvement  in 
water-coal  loadings.  Big  company  coal  is  com¬ 
ing  better  than  independent,  because  most  in¬ 
dependent  shippers  have  temporarily  filled  orders. 
Nut  is  the  most  plentiful  of  the  prepared  sizes 
There  is  no  surplus  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  however.  Egg  is  the  shortest  and  stove 
a  close  second.  Pea  is  almost  an  unknown 
quantitv.  Allrail  shipments  arc  well  distributed 
throughout  New  England,  but  a  large  proportion 
of  cargo  lots  are  consigned  either  to  Boston 
or  Providence.  No  free  coal  is  offered  anyvHiere 
The  little  free  buckwheat  and  boiler  offered 
recently  was  snapped  up  at  full  prices,  shipments 
now  are  confined  to  contract  orders. 

Bituminous  consumers  who  have  been  waiting 
for  lower-priced  coal  are  beginning  to  get  worried 
over  supplies.  Those  consumers  situated  on 
rivers  or  at  seaboard  points  that  are  closed  by 
ice  in  winter  are  especially  apprehensive.  The 
feeling  is  growing  here  that  the  Government 
within  the  near  future  will  revise  upward  its 
price  schedule,  and  that  such  a  move  will  result  in 
a  larger  output.  Large  amounts  of  New  E'ver 
and  Pocahontas  are  shipped  to  Hampton  Roads 
ports  each  day,  but  Government  needs,  and  the 
bunker  and  offshore  demands  absorbed  the  bulk 
of  receipts.  VV^e  bear  of  no  Southern  coal  offered 
at  Hampton  Roads  ports  at  Government  prices 
Some  New  River  and  Pocahontas  has  been  sold 
on  a  basis  of  $9  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  Boston  Harbor. 
Pennsylvania  bituminous  is  moving  slower,  espe¬ 
cially  to  tidewater. 

Loading  delays  and  slow  movements  of  barges 
along  the  coast  have  created  a  temporary  shortage 
of  vessel  space  from  Hampton  Roads  ports  to 
Boston  and  rates  are  strong  on  a  basis  of  $3  a 
ton.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  rates  would 
be  at  lea't  $5  a  ton,  but  they  are  held  down  by 
fear  of  Government  price-fixing.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  rate  goes  above  $3.  Independent  vessel 
space  from  New  York  to  Boston  is  offer^  at 
$1.75  a  ton,  to  Providence  at  $1.25  and  to  Paw¬ 
tucket  at  $1.40,  but  the  demand  is  not  active. 


Denver  Trade 

Denvkr,  October  9. — Producers  and  distributors 
are  still  pursuing  a  “watchful  waiting”  policy,  and 
this  market  is  featured  by  extreme  dullnps.  1  bis 
is  due  partly  to  prolonged  warm  weather,  with 
sunny  days  and  few  cold  nights.  Retailers 
throughout  the  state  are  still  uncertain  as  to  the 
proper  course  they  should  follow  by  reason  of 
the  unsettled  conditions  following  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Garfie'd.  A  considerable  number  are 
slowly  drifting  into  the  apathetic  attitude  of  con¬ 
sumers,  who  are  cock  sure  that  the  Government 
will  give  them  much  lower  prices  in  any  event. 
Those  who  can  are  compiling  their  cost  sheets 
Notwithstanding  the  above  conditions,  produc¬ 
tion  shows  no  material  decrease.  With  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  all  mines  throughout  the  state  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  as  large  a  tonnage  as  possible. 

There  is  more  activity  in  the  lignite  district  than 
elsewhere.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Company 
alone  now  has  seventeen  factories  in  full  blast, 
and  several  other  factories  are  also  under  way  m 
southern  Colorado  and  in  Utah.  Most  of  the.se 


factories  use  lignite  coal,  which  means  a  big  busi¬ 
ness  for  several  months  unless  there  is  a  very 

mild  winter.  ,.11 

Retail  prices  for  all  grades  of  coal  and  slack 
are  unchanged  from  last  week.  Lignite  slack  is 
in  good  demand  and  moving  freely. 

Birmingham  Trade 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  October  10. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  demand  for  coal  in  Birming¬ 
ham  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  The  output 
at  the  mines  is  not  over  eighty  per  cent  normal, 
attributable  to  a  shortage  of  labor.  However, 
Chief  Mine  Inspector  Nesbitt  expects  the  output 
for  this  year  to  rt*ach  20.000,000,  or  about  2,000,000 
in  excess  of  that  for  1916. 

Though  the  revised  schedule  of  prices  on  Ala¬ 
bama  coal  f.  o.  b.  mines  is  not  satisfac^ry  in 
some  instances,  operators  are  booking  such  busi¬ 
ness  as  can  be  taken  on,  at  the  new  figures,  which 
are  as  follows : 

Facts  Which  Determine 

The  Export  Situation 

The  export  coal  situation  is  quiet,  with  in¬ 
quiry  good  but  sellers  finding  it  very  difficult 
to  do  any  new  business  In  the  face  of  a  short- 
age  of  ships  and  the  inability  to  secure  licenses 
except  to  certain  favored  countries.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  ships  that  are  held  at 
American  ports  because  they  cannot  secure 
licenses  to  take  on  bunker  coal.  During  the 
past  week  there  has  been  a  much  tighter  rein 
held  on  bunker  licenses  by  the  government 
authorities,  and  this  has  meant  the  detention 
of  no  few  neutral  steamships  that  will  not 
submit  to  customs  that  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  has  laid  down. 

As  was  pointed  out  last  week,  the  American 
schooners  will  not  be  allowed  to  engage  in  the 
trans-Atlantic  trade  and  this  will  bring  about 
a  better  offering  of  these  boats  for  the  use 
of  taking  coal  to  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America. 

Last  week  a  bill  permitting  foreign  ships  to 
engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  became  a  law. 
This  will  permit  neutral  ships  to  trade  be¬ 
tween  American  ports  for  the  period  of  the 
war  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  there¬ 
after.  So  far  there  has  been  no  chartering  _ 
of  neutral  steamers  in  coastwise  business  re¬ 
ported. 

The  supplies  of  coal  at  the  Hampton  Roads 
piers  are  very  light.  Last  week,  for  about  the 
first  time,  a  lot  of  coal  was  sold  at  the  gov¬ 
ernment  price  "of  $2  per  net  ton  at  the  rrmtes, 
this  going  into  a  cargo  for  export.  This, 
with  commissions  added  and  freight,  would 
mean  about  $3.91  per  net  ton  at  Hampton 
Roads.  It  is  only  when  a  shipper  who  sends 
his  principal  supply  to  the  lakes  becornes 
embargoed  and  is  forced  to  ship  part  of  his 
daily  output  to  the  tidewater  piers,  that  one 
runs  across  spot  coal.  Practically  every  ton 
of  coal  going  to  the  Hampton  Roads  piers  is 
under  contract  and,  moreover,  government  re¬ 
quirements  are  growing  from  week  to  week 
necessitating  the  diversion  very  often  of  coal 
shipped  down  to  apply  on  legitimate  contracts. 

English  Coal  Exports 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  England  returns  for 
August  show  the  volume  of  the  exports  of 
coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel  during  that  month, 
and  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1915, 
1916  and  1917,  to  have  been  as  follows 

Ouanti'ieg 

“  191.5  1916  I91i 

T— ■.«  T-'”';  T'lns 

Aiipust  .  3,853,794  3,665,482  3,244,565 

i  monihs  . 30..)6,.900  27,.  44,306  26,101.301 

Values 

The  next  table  shows  the  values  during  the  same 

1915  1916  1917 

£  £ 

.  3  471  990  5.017,842  4,43.5.80, 

8  months’ . 25,454,695  33,145.955  34,898,758 

The  average  f.  o.  b.  value  per  ton  of  the 
coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel  exports  last  month 
was’  £l  7s  4d,  while  in  August,  1915,  it  was 
just  under  £l  per  ton. 

Recent  Coal  Freight  Charters 

Str.  Brosund  (Dan'.),  (898  tons),  Norfolk  to  Kingston, 
‘^“ukrk'^'Pestafoz^^Nor.)  (970  tons),  Hampton  Roads  to 
^“s"hr.  Edward°B!  Smith  (492  tons),  Norfolk  to  Mar- 
*"schr.’  Lavlnia'^wi'^Snow  (292  tons),  Philadelphia  to  San 


Sizes 

Kun 

Screenings 

$2.45 

$2.15 

$1.85 

'  2.65 

2.35 

2.05 

.  3.10 

2.85 

2.4  5 

2.40 

2.05 

.  4.00 

2.40 

2.15 

Prepared  Mine  ^Slack  or 
Sizes 

Big  seam  . $2.45 

Pratt,  Jaggar,  Jefferson,  Nickle 

Plate,  Coal  City .  2.65 

Cahaba,  Black  Creek,  Brook- 

wood,  Blue  Creek .  3.10 

Corona . 

Montevallo  .  4.00 

Samuel  P.  Kennedy.  State  Fuel  Administrator, 
has  returned  from  Washington  and  is  making 
preparations  to  work  out  the  schedule  of  prices 
for  retail  coal  dealers.  The  basis  for  arriving  at 
the  profits  to  be  allowed  the  retailer  is  the  subject 
of  much  complaint.  Pending  the  working  out  of 
the  new  retail  prices  retailers  are  supplying  cur¬ 
rent  requirements  of  householders  at  $5.50  to  $6.25 
per  net  ton. 

The  properties  of  the  Inland  Coal  Company, 
in  Blount  county,  Alabama,  have  been  purchased 
bv  Oscar  R.  Hundley  of  Birmingham,  and  asso¬ 
ciates.  The  same  interests  have  also  acquired 
7,400  acres  of  coal  and  iron  lands  in  Blount 
county. 

Our  Export  Prospects 

^”str3.^’Cibao'^°N’oru'T630* lon^,  and  Bella  (Br.)  (769 
tons),  Virginia  to  Cienfuegos.  coal,  $7.50.  Prom^. 

Sir,  _  (1,C85  tons),  Atlant.c  Range  to  River  Plata. 

coal,  private  terms.  “Oct.”  ,  .  ,  •  r> 

Str!  Danebod  (Dan.)  (1.034  tons),  Atlantic  Range  to 
Antilla,  coal,  private  terms.  .  .  ™  ,  • 

Bark  Dione  (Nor.),  Virginia  to  River  Plata,  coal,  pri¬ 
vate  terms.  “Prompt.”  ^  ■  d 

Ship  Sandvigen  (Nor.)  (1,768  tons),  Atlantic  Range  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  coal,  private  terms. 


A  Sidelight  on  Washington 

An  Ohio  City,  October  9,  1917. 
Editor  The  Black  Diamond; 

I  returned  from  Wash^ton  this  morning  and 
have  just  finished  reading^our  last  issue  and  was 
especially  interested  in  your  several  articles  in 
reference  to  the  way  things  are  being  handled  by 
Harry  Garfield.  . 

I  want  to  give  you  a  little  experience  along 

that  line.  . 

On  October  2nd  there  appeared  m  our  morning 
paper  a  dispatch  from  Washington  to  the  effect 
that  Dr.  Garfield  had  prohibited  the  shipment  of 
coal  to  Canadian  Lake  ports  and  a  part  of  his 
order  followed,  but  it  was  not  clear  and  no  one 
paid  much  attention  to  it.  A  day  or  two  later 
we  got  the  full  text  in  the  New  York  papers. 
Then  two  or  three  operators  sent  representatives 
to  Washington  to  get  an  interpretation,  only  to 
be  told  that  it  was  meant  to  absolutely  prohibit, 
but  many  shippers  who  were  waiting  to  get  si^e 
kind  of  notice  through  the  local  customs  office 
continued  to  ship  to  Canada.  Meanwhile,  the 
customs  department  had  no  advices  and  of  course 
O  K’d  bill  of  Lading. 

Yesterday  in  Washington  at  11  a.  m..  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field,  after  several  conferences  with  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  subject,  gave  order  recinding  the  em- 
but  up  to  4  p.  m.  todav'  the  sustoms  officer 
(who  had  finally  on  Friday  last  received  the  em¬ 
bargo  notice)  had  no  notice  from  Washington 
that  the  embargo  order  had  been  withdrawn  and 
is  therefore  holding  up  several  vessels  under  load 

for  Canada.  ,  ,  ,  z  .  - 

The  point  is  that  Garfie’d  through  lack  of  busi¬ 
ness  experience  has  not  thought  to  have  the  cus¬ 
toms  department  notified,  just  as  he  failed  to 
have  them  notified  when  the  embargo  was  plac^. 

He  listened  to  the  shippers  after  issuing  the 
embargo  and  then  saw  he  had  rnade  a  mistake  m 
not  having  thoroughly  looked  into  the  question 
before  he  acted. 

If  we  get  throu.eh  the  winter  without  a  lot  ot 
real  suffering  it  will  not  be  because  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Administration  and  its  officials  who 
are  trying  to  regulate  the  coal  industry. 

.\n  Oper.\tor. 


cable  from  .\msterdam,  Holland,  on 
Tuesday  stated  that  the  Netherland  Steamship 
Company  announces  that  it  has  acquiesced  to 
the  .■\nierican  conditions  for  granting  bunker¬ 
ing  facilities  which  provides  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  vessels  for  every  voyage  between 
Java  and  the  United  States  shall  make  a  re¬ 
turn  voyage  with  cargoes  exclusively  .\meri- 
can  or  partly  Canadian.  This  steamship  com- 
pany  has  thirty-nine  vessels.  Many  of  them 
were  in  the  Pacific  trade  before  the  war 
Some  were  brought  through  the  Panama  Canal 
and  placed  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade  when 
the  demand  for  tonnage  between  here  and 
Europe  became  great.  Several  of  tbe  com¬ 
pany’s  ships  are  now  tied  up  in  New  Vork 
because  of  the  export  embargo. 
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.statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation, 
Etc.,  Required  by  the  .\ct  of  Congress  of 
August  24,  1912, 


Columbus,  Ohio,  October  10. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Cooler  weather,  the  wage  advance 
granted  the  miner,  and  the  official  announcement 
that  Ohio  must  wait  for  anything  better  than  a 
skimp  coal  supply  to  be  after  navigation  closes, 
have  helped  to  make  the  situation  more  complex 
since  last  report.  Added  to  this  has  been  a  de¬ 
cided  falling  off  in  car  supply  at  a  number  of 
mines,  and  the  first  attempt  to  secure  a  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  Ohio  has  proved  a  fluke. 

Steam  and  domestic  demand  increases  daily  in 
urgency.  There  is  a  growing  skepticism  on  the 
part  of  the  buyer  as  to  the  ability  of  federal  and 
state  authorities  to  take  care  of  him  when  the 
pinch  of  cold  weather  comes.  With  present  re¬ 
tail  prices  badly  confused,  and  with  talk  of  ad¬ 
vances  at  the  mines  to  cover  the  new  schedule  of 
pay  for  labor,  the  public,  after  waiting  so  long 
on  fair  promises  of  cheap  coal  in  ample  quantity, 
is  beginning  to  feel  that  it  is  the  victim  of  in¬ 
competency  and  unwarranted  optimism. 

Both  in  the  Hocking  and  Pomeroy  field  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  cut  down  throughout  the  week  by 
increasing  scarcity  of  cars.  While  there  has  been 
a  greater  per  cent  of  off-line  shipment  to  meet 
emergency  coal  needs,  before  command  of  state 
authorities,  this  has  not  been  large  enough  to 
materially  affect  car  supply.  The  main  trouble 
lies  in  congestion  of  loads  at  junction  points,  due 
to  inadequate  motive  power.  In  a  number  of 
instances  mines  have  been  down  to  50  per  cent  of 
need.  This  extreme  condition  is  regarded  as  be¬ 
ing  of  only  temporary  duration  before  bad 
weather  sets  in,  it  is  looked  upon  by  shippers  as 
an  ill  omen  of  what  the  winter  may  have  in  store 
in  the  way  of  coal  transportation  handicap. 

Prices  are  as  follows : 


F.  O.  B. 

Hocking  (thick-vein) —  Columbus 

Prepared  sizes  . $3.05@3.20 

Mine  run  .  2.80@2.95 

Screenings  .  2.56@2.70 

Hocking  (thin-vein) — 

Prepared  sizes  .  3.40@3.5.5 

Mine  run  .  3.15@3.30 

Screenings  .  2.90@3.0.5 

Pomeroy — 

Prepared  sizes  .  3.40@3.55 

Mine  run  .  3.1.5@3.30 

Screenings  .  2.90@3.95 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

Prepared  sizes  .  3.45@3.60 

Mine  run  .  3.20@3.35 

Screenings  .  2.95@3.10 


F.  O.  B. 
Mines 
$3.2502.40 
2.0002.15 
1.75@1.90 

2.6002.75 

2.35@2.50 

2.10@2.25 

2.60@2.75 

2.1502.30 

2.90@3.05 

2.25@2.40 

2.0002.15 

1.75@1.90 


Pocahontas^ 

Prepared  sizes  .  3.7003.85  2.25@2.40 

Mine  run  .  3.45@3.60  2.00@2.15 

Screenings  . 3.20@3.35  1.7501.90 

Unsettled  and  varying  prices  prevail  in  the 
Columbus  retail  market,’  the  average  dealer  being 
still  badly  confused  as  to  the  lee-way  allowed  him 
under  the  recent  federal  ruling.  Householder  de¬ 


mands  are  becoming  more  and  more  urgent,  with 
short  stocks  to  which  to  meet  them.  Many  con¬ 
sumers  would  now  willingly  pay  early-season 
prices  to  have  the  comfort  inservance  of  well- 
filled  coal  bins.  Little  fuel  outside  of  Hocking 
and  Pomeroy  is  available,  which  is  bringing  from 


$5.50  to  $6.50. 


Columbus  News  Notes 
Traffic  Manager  Young,  of  the  Columbus  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  through  co-operation  with  the 
State  Coal  Clearing  House,  has  saved  a  number 
of  industries  from  shut-down  during  the  past 
week. 


In  a  half-page  display  space  in  the  Sunday 
newspaper  of  October  7th,  the  Columbus  Railway 
Power  &  Light  Co.  warns  the  public  that  the 
power  stations  cannot  be  operated  at  full  capacity 
because  of  inability  to  secure  a  good  grade  of  coal. 

Users  of  commercial  current  are  asked  to  re¬ 


lieve  the  load  as  far  as  possible,  pending  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  new  general  power  station  which  is 
expected  to  be  under  operation  by  November  15. 
Street  car  service  is  being  crippled  by  inadequate 
current. 

Individual  and  company  petitions  in  bankruptcy 
have  been  filed  in  the  federal  courts  here  by  Rile 
Brothers,  former  local  dealers  doing  business 
under  the  name  of  the  Standard  Coal  &  Feed  Co. 
Liabilities  are  placed  at  $20,295,  with  no  assets. 

The  important  manufacturing  city  of  Spring- 
field  reported  to  Governor  Cox,  on  October  7th, 
that  its  heat  and  light  plant  was  without  fuel  and 
heat  had  been  shut  off.  Seizure  of  coal  in  the 
Springfield  yards  was  advised  by  the  governor  and 
this  was  promptly  acted  upon  by  the  city  man¬ 
ager.  Later  in  a  conversation  over  long  distance 
telephone  with  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  Gar¬ 
field,  the  Governor  received  sanction  of  his  action. 
This  sets  a  precedent  which  will  permit  of  any 
Ohio  community  getting  prompt  relief  in  care  of 
dire  need  by  appealing  to  the  state  authorities. 

Program  in  Ohio  Regulation 

Federal  and  state  authorities  came  into  conflict 
on  Monday  of  this  week  when  Cjovernor  Cox  and 
Administrator  Garfield  had  a  mild  passage  at  arms 
over  long-distance  telephone.  The  subject  of 
controversy  was  the  location  of  the  State  Fuel 
Administrator’s  headquarters.  Homer  Johnson, 
appointed  to  succeed  Harry  Conn,  resigned,  being 
a  Cleveland  man,  felt  that  it  would  be  more  con¬ 
venient  to  have  his  base  of  operations  in  that  city, 
and  in  a  conference  with  (jarfield  won  his  ap¬ 
proval  of  that  plan. 

Upon  being  informed  of  the  matter  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  got  into  communication  with  the  federal 
administration  and  made  vigorous  objection  on 
the  score  that  efficiency  would  be  greatly  lowered 
if  headquarters  were  not  kept  in  Columbus,  where 
they  would  be  in  close  touch  with  the  official  state 
machinery.  The  Governor  declared  the  transfer 
to  Cleveland  to  be  absurd  and  unthinkable.  An¬ 
other  vital  point  in  favor  of  Columbus,  it  was 
urged,  was  its  central  location. 

On  the  promise  of  Senator  Pomerene  that  Gar¬ 
field  would  furnish  relief  the  needy  Ohio  towns 
and  institutions  if  a  list  of  the  same  was  fur¬ 
nished  him,  Attorney-General  McGhee  sent  in  the 
names  of  205  municipalities.  He  took  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  make  request  that  ’Washington  cut  out 
all  red  tape,  stop  shipment  to  the  northwest  for 
several  days  and  order  coal  operators  to  fill  Ohio 
orders  to  insure  at  least  temporary  relief  through¬ 
out  the  state. 

J.  M.  Roan,  head  of  the  State  Coal  Clearing 
House,  announced  that  he  had  furnished  emer- 
gency  coal  last  week  to  50  Ohio  communities, 
mostly  in  lots  of  one  to  four  car  loads.  The 
largest  relief  action  of  the  week  was  the  order¬ 
ing  by  the  Governor  of  35  cars  from  Ohio  mines 
to  be  shipped  to  Cleveland. 

At  present  writing  it  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  newly-appointed  administrator, 
Homer  Johnson,  will  accept  the  position,  although 
he  is  said  to  be  giving  it  favorable  consideration. 
The  resignation  of  Harry  Conn,  after  an  incum¬ 
bency  of  only  a  few  days,  came  as  a  surprise. 
Following  a  visit  to  Washington,  he  gave  as  his 
excuse  for  resigning  that  the  office  would  take  too 
much  time  from  his  law  practice.  Johnson  is  also 
an  attorney.  In  case  he  does  not  accept  it  is 
unofficially  announced  that  the  place  will  be  of¬ 
fered  Charles  E.  Adams,  president  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Hardware  Association. 


Of  The  Black  Diamond,  published  weekly  at  Chicago, 
Illinois,  for  October  1,  1917.  State  of  Illinois,  County  of 
Cook. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  state  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  A.  T.  Murphy,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  the  publisher  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage¬ 
ment  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  em¬ 
bodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher,  A.  T.  Murphy,  1112  Manhattan  Building;  edi¬ 
tor,  George  H.  Cushing,  1112  Manhattan  Building;  man¬ 
aging  editor,  none;  business  managers,  none. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses 
of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock.)  A.  T.  Murphy,  1112  Manhattan  Building;  Samuel 
Kersten,  544  W.  Jackson  Boulevard;  John  O’Neill,  9 
South  La  Salle  Street;  The  Black  Diamond  Company, 
1112  Manhattan  Building. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 

security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities 
are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  dduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  con¬ 
tain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a 
bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has 
any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue 

of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails 
or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months 
preceding  the  date  shown_  above  is  .  (This  informa¬ 

tion  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

THE  BLACK  DIAMOND  COMPANY. 

A.  T.  Murphy,  President. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th  day  of 
September,  1917. 

(SEAL)  M.  Scott. 

(My  commission  expires  July  13,  1918.) 


THE  PEACOCK  COAL  CO. 

Sole  operators  of 

Genuine  Peacock  Pomeroy  Coal 

Capacity,  3,000  tons  daily 

Huntington  Bank  Building  Columbus,  Ohio 


The  Gibson-Spence  Coal  Co. 

Producers  and  Shippers 

“Banner”  Hocking  “Blue  Ridge”  White  Ash 
“Valley”  Cambridge  “Pine  Mountain”  Kentucky 

Anthracite — Pheahontas — Smithing 

Cols  Savings  &  Trust  building  -  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Full  Text  of  the  Priority  Shipment  Bill 


It  is  beginning  to  seem  possible  that 
tlie  Priority  Board  is  going  to  have 
quite  as  much  inHuence  on  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  this  year  as  the  h'uel  Administrator. 
That  is,  people  who  are  not  able  to  get 
coal  through  the  regular  channels  are 
appealing  to  the  Priority  Board  to  help 
them  out.  On  this  account  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  know  the  powers  of  the  Priority 
Hoard,  and  for  that  reason  the  bill  which 
created  it  is  reproduced  in  full. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  to  regulate 
commerce,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
section  one  of  the  act  entitled  “.An  Act 
to  regulate  commerce,’’  approved  h'ebru- 
ary  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  as  heretofore  amended,  be  fur¬ 
ther  amended  l)y  adding  thereto  the 
following : 

“That  on  and  after  the  a])proval  of 
this  Act  any  person  or  persons  who  shall, 
during  the  war  in  which  the  United 
States  is  now  engaged,  knowingly  and 
willfully,  by  physical  force  or  intimida¬ 
tion  by  threats  of  physical  force  obstruct 
or  retard,  or  aid  in  obstruction  or  re¬ 
tarding,  the  orderly  conduct  or  move¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  of  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  or  the  orderly 
make-up  or  movement  or  disposition  of 
any  train,  or  the  movement  or  disposi¬ 
tion  of  any  locomotive,  car  or  other 
vehicle  on  any  railroad  or  elsewhere  m 
the  United  States  engaged  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  for  every 
such  offense  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  not  exceeding  $100  or  by  imprison¬ 
ment  for  not  exceeding  six  months,  or 
bv  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment;  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  authorized,  whenever  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  the  public  interest  requires,  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  any  such  obstruction 
or  retardation  of  the  passage  of  the 
mail,  or  of  the  orderly  conduct  or  move¬ 
ment  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  train,  locomotive,  car  or  other  ve¬ 
hicle  upon  any  railroad  or  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States  engaged  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  repeal,  modify,  or  affect  either  sec¬ 
tion  six  or  section  twenty  of  an  Act 
entitled  ‘An  Act  to  supplement  existing 
laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies,  and  for  other  purposes,’ 
approved  October  fifteenth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  fourteen. 

“That  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war  in  which  the  United  States  is  now 
engaged  the  President  is  authorized,  if 
he  finds  it  necessary  for  the  national  de¬ 
fense  and  securit}-,  to  direct  that  such 
traffic  or  such  shipments  of  commodities 
as,  in  his  judgment,  may  be  essential  to 
the  national  defense  and  security  shall 


have  preference  or  priority  in  transpor¬ 
tation  by  any  common  carrier  by  rail¬ 
road,  water,  or  otherwise.  He  may  give 
these  directions  at  and  for  such  times 
as  he  may  determine,  and  may  modify, 
change,  suspend,  or  annul  them,  and  for 
any  such  purpose  he  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  is.sue  orders  direct,  or  through 
such  person  or  persons  as  he  may  desig¬ 
nate  for  the  purpose  or  through  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission.  Offi¬ 
cials  of  the  United  States,  when  so 
designated,  shall  receive  no  compensation 
for  their  services  rendered  hereunder. 
Persons  not  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
•States  so  designated  shall  receive  such 
compensation  as  the  President  may  fix. 
Suitable  offices  may  be  rented  and  all 
necessary  expenses,  including  compensa¬ 
tion  of  persons  so  designated,  shall  be 
jjaid  as  directed  by  the  President  out  of 
funds  which  may  have  been  or  liiay  be 
provided  to  meet  expenditures  for  the 
national  security  and  defense.  The  com¬ 
mon  carriers  subject  to  the  Act  to  reg¬ 
ulate  commerce  or  as  many  of  them  as 
desire  so  to  do  are  hereby  authorized 
without  responsibility  or  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  financial  or 
otherwise,  to  establish  and  maintain  in 
the  City  of  Washington  during  the 
period  of  the  war  an  agency  empowered 
iiy  such  carriers  as  join  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  to  receive  on  behalf  of  them  all 
notice  and  service  of  such  orders  and 
directions  as  may  be  issued  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  Act,  and  service  upon  such 
agency  shall  be  good  service  as  to  all 
the  carriers  joining  in  the  establishment 
thereof.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any 
and  all  the  officers,  agents  or  employes 
of  such  carriers  by  railroad  or  water 
or  otherwise  to  obey  strictly  and  con¬ 
form  promptly  to  such  orders,  and  fail¬ 
ure  knowingly  and  willfully  to  comply 
therewith,  or  to  do  or  perform  whatever 
is  necessary  to  the  prompt  execution  of 
such  order,  shall  render  such  officers, 
agents  or  employes  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  and  any  such  officer,  agent 
or  employe  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  impris¬ 
oned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  For  the 
transportation  of  persons  or  property  in 
carrying  out  the  orders  and  directions 
of  the  President,  just  and  reasonable 
rates  shall  be  fi.xed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission ;  and  if  the 
transportation  be  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  it  shall  be  paid  for 
currently  or  monthly  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  out  of  any  funds  not 
otherwise  appropriated.  Any  carrier 
complying  with  any  such  order  or  di¬ 
rection  for  preference  or  priority  herein 
authorized  shall  be  exempt  from  any  and 
all  provisions  in  existing  law  imposing 
civil  or  crirninal  pains,  penalties,  obli¬ 
gations  or  liabilities  upon  carriers  by 
reason  of  giving  preference  or  priority 
in  compliance  with  .such  order  or  direc¬ 
tion.’’  Approved  August  10,  1917. 


Hywel  Davies  and  Sons 

ENGINEERS 

LEXINGTON  -  KENTUCKY 


Thirty- two  years  association  with  Southern  Mining  develop- 
mei^s  has  established  a  wide  connection  that  insures  quick 
handling  of  legitimate  mining  properties  for  Buyers  and 
tellers. 

Some  very  desirable  Kentucky  operating  properties  for  sale. 


I’erii7'iaii  Coal  Lands 

The  Minister  of  Fomento,  Lima, 
Peru,  has  just  appointed  two  commit¬ 
tees  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on 
the  practicability  of  developing  with 
local  means  the  rich  coal  fields  that 
are  known  to  exist  in  central  and 
northern  Peru.  Mr.  Enrique  Duenas 
is  chairman  of  the  first  committee  and 
is  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
soft  coal  deposit:!  at  Oyon,  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  mines  of  the  Cerro  de 
Pasco  Copper  Company.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  extend  the  Northwestern 
Railway  of  Peru  from  its  present  ter¬ 
minus  at  Sayan  to  this  field.  Mr. 
Carlos  Portella  is  chairman  of  the 
second  committee  and  is  to  report  on 
the  anthracite  field  of  the  Santa  Val¬ 
ley.  The  Santa  Valley  terminates  in 
the  port  of  Chimbote,  and  the  present 
railway  extends  to  within  a  few  kilo¬ 
meters  of  the  coal  field  it  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  develop. 

The  high  prices  demanded  for  fuel 
of  all  kinds,  and  especially  for  steam¬ 
ing  coal  in  Peru,  has  aroused  consid¬ 
erable  local  interest  in  the  coal  depos¬ 
its  which  for  a  great  many  years  have 
been  known  to  exist  in  Peru.  The 
present  Minister  of  Fomento,  who  is 
a  practical  engineer,  is  taking  a  keen 
interest  in  the  efforts  being  made  to 
develop  these  natural  resources  by 
employing  local  capital. 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
issued  an  order  effective  October  1st 
that  hopper  or  self-clearing  cars  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Central  Railroad  of 
•New  Jersey,  Lehigh  Valley,  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  Delaware, 


Lackawanna  &  Western,  New  York, 
Ontario  &  Western,  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral,  Erie,  Philadelphia  &  Reading, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Delaware  &  Hud¬ 
son,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Buffalo 
&  Susquehanna  and  Lehigh  &  New 
England,  when  released  from  original 
lading,  must  be  sent  home  empty  or 
loaded  with  coal,  coke  or  iron  ore;  or 
stone  for  furnace,  and,  if  so  loaded, 
destinations  of  lading  must  be  points 
on  the  home  road,  or  points  on  the 
leading  road  wdthin  switching  limits 
of  stations  on  the  home  road.  The 
order  further  reads  that  it  should  be 
understood  that  foreign  hopper  or 
self-clearing  cars  must  not  be  loaded 
with  commodities  for  reconsigning, 
when  such  handling  will  result  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  regulations.  It  is  further 
understood  that  cars  for  coal  ship¬ 
ments,  originating  in  switching  serv¬ 
ice,  should  be  provirled  by  the  long 
haul  roads. 


The  net  earnings  available  for  divi¬ 
dends  of  the  subsidiary  companies  of 
the  Massachusetts  Gas  Company  for 
.August  w'ere  $44,73.5,  or  $238,077  more 
than  those  for  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.  The  earnings  of 
the  coal  department  for  that  month 
were  $3(5.3,720,  an  increase  of  $236,135, 
as  compared  with  those  for  .August, 
last  year. 


The  Co-operation  Coal  Company  of 
Boston,  a  $50,000  corporation,  has 
been  granted  a  Massachusetts  charter. 
The  officers  are  Francis  F.  Whittier, 
of  Brookline,  president;  Clinton  S. 
Childs,  of  Cambridge,  treasurer,  and 
.\rthur  R.  Belmont,  of  Newton,  clerk. 


Phone  Harrison  448 

Chicago  Office: 

Chicago  Manager  414  Fisher  Building 
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No.  4  INDIANA  GAS 
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Mine  at  Macksville*  Ind. 
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The  Underlying  Cause  of  the  Coal  Strike 

Washington  Has  Been  Overbearing  Toward  the  Coal  Trade  and  Distrustful 
of  It,  Causing  Resentment  to  Spread  to  the  Ranks  of  the  Miners 


All  through  the  summer  and  fall, 
the  east  has  been  running  on  a  hand- 
to-mouth  basis  as  far  as  coal  supply 
is  concerned.  Regardless  of  the  most 
strenuous  elforts,  even  the  railroads 
have  not  been  able  to  accumulate  a 
reserve  ’  supply.  Only  recently,  a 
joint  conference  of  all  interested  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  Pennsylvania 
from  having  to  shut  off  some  trains. 

In  the  west  the  situation  is  a  little 
better,  but  not  much.  The  northwest, 
Canada  and  upper  Michigan  have 
been  protected  after  a  fashion.  Some 
few  railroads  have  put  coal  in  storage 
and  part  of  the  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  have  done  likewise.  The  gen¬ 
eral  run  of  consumers,  however,  are 
on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  Chicago  is 
only  four  days  ahead  of  famine  be¬ 
cause  its  eastern  supply  is  practically 
cut  off  by  railroad  difficulties. 

At  this  critical  juncture  practically 
the  whole  state  of  Illinois  is  today 
producing  no  coal  because  the  miners 
are  on  strike.  The  disaffection  start¬ 
ed  in  southern  Illinois  and  spread 
north  rapidly.  Then  it  went  east, 
first  into  Indiana,  then  into  Ohio,  and 
is  today  being  felt  slightly  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  result  is  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  in  a  dangerous-  position  as  to 
coal  supply. 

This  alarming  situation  cannot  ex¬ 
ist  without  a  clear  cut  cause.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  suffering 
is  preventable.  Indeed,  the  entire 
situation  could  have  been  avoided  if 
proper  action  had  been  taken  in  time. 
But  granting  that  a  major  part  of  the 
shortage  is  now  beyond  control,  it 
remains  true  that  the  exaggerated 
form  of  the  difficulty  is  preventable 
and  is  even  now  soluble. 

We  do  not  care,  at  this  late  date, 
to  go  into  the  basic  mistakes  of  the 
administration  which  created  this  hu¬ 
miliating  hand-to-mouth  distribution 
of  coal.  That  is,  we  do  not  care  to 
emphasize,  now,  the  government’s 
failure  to  encourage  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  government’s  failure 
to  see  that  motive  power  was  in¬ 
creased.  We  intend,  rather,  to  con¬ 
centrate  upon  the  cause  of  the  strike ; 


upon  how  that  could  have  been  pre¬ 
vented,  and  upon  what  can  be  done 
now  to  put  the  mines  in  operation. 

The  situation  in  August  was  that 
the  people  at  W ashington  had  a  stub¬ 
born  enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  to  deal  with.  This  put  them 
in  a  fighting  mood,  which  was  en¬ 
tirely  proper  as  far  as  Germany  was 
concerned.  But,  being  in  a  fighting 
mood  and  determined  to  use  blood 
and  iron  methods  toward  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  they  had  so  little  tact  as  to 
adopt  the  same  tactics  toward  loyal 
American  citizens  who  wanted  to  be 
helpful.  They  singled  out  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  as  an  enemy  of  the  republic 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  coal  had 
given  every  possible  expression  of  its 
loyalty  and  good  intentions. 

Washington,  to  be  frank  about  it, 
decided  to  rule  the  coal  trade  by  brute 
force.  It  went  further  than  to  sub¬ 
ject  the  operators  to  coarse  treat¬ 
ment.  When  the  operators  were  ig¬ 
nored,  when  their  program  was 
thrown  into  the  waste  paper  basket, 
and  when  prices  were  fixed  that  were 
harsh  in  the  extreme,  the  miners  in¬ 
stantly  reached  this  conclusion — and 
we  express  it  in  their  own  words : 

“That  ‘bread  man’  (meaning  the 
food  administrator)  has  fixed  a  price 
on  coal  that  will  not  allow  the  mines 
to  live.  That  means  we  cannot  get 
any  increase  in  wages.  Already  we 
are  paid  less  than  other  men.  To  get 
a  fair  deal,  we  either  have  to  quit 
our  jobs  and  take  new  ones  or  get  by 
force  more  money  in  the  jobs  we  now 
have.  We  must  force  Garfield  to  al¬ 
low  a  better  price  for  coal  so  we  can 
get  our  share.” 

This  was  the  spirit  of  the  men  on 
the  first  of  September.  About  the 
middle  of  September,  Dr.  Garfield, 
when  speaking  about  the  President’s 
prices,  said  that  if  they  closed  down 
some  of  the  smaller  mines,  the  situa¬ 
tion  couldn’t  be  remedied.  The  min¬ 
ers  and  cars,  which  had  served  the 
thin  vein  mines,  would  simply  have 
to  be  transferred  to  the  thick  vein 
mines. 

It  became  necessary  for  the  miners 
at  that  time  to  tell  Dr.  Garfield  in 


plain  language  that  he  could  con¬ 
fiscate  the  operators’  property  if  he- 
saw  fit  but  he  couldn’t  break  up  their 
“locals”  in  the  thin  vein  district. 

Dr.  Garfield  said  no  more  about 
closing  the  thin  vein  mines,  but  it  is 
noticed  he  did  nothing  to  open  them 
after  they  themselves  had  closed. 
This  put  the  miners  in  an  ugly  mood. 

Following  that  the  coal  people  were 
exercised  over  the  coal  situation.  Dr. 
Garfield  said  they  were  overheated 
and  hysterical.  Regardless  of  their 
protests,  he  continued  to  say  that  the 
coal  situation  wasn’t  nearly  as  bad  as 
it  was  being  pictured.  He  is  even 
saying  the  same  thing  today.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  belief  he  has  delayed 
deciding  coal  matters  when  they  were 
being  urged  upon  him  by  the  miners’ 
union  as  well  as  by  the  operators. 

The  one  conspicuous  thing  about 
Dr.  Garfield  is  that  he  has  taken  his 
own  good  time  about  everything.  He 
has  proved  to  be  very  slow.  When 
the  coal  men  were  thus  repudiated, 
disbelieved  and  put  off,  a  situation 
was  created  where  everyone  lost  his 
patience.  The  only  difference  was 
that  the  operators  were  able  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  faH.  The  miners  weren’t. 
The  miners  struck  when  the  coal  op¬ 
erators  kept  on  hoping,  planning  and 
believing  that  the  situation  would 
come  out  all  right. 

The  clear  cut  cause,  therefore,  of 
the  present  muddle  in  coal  is  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  Dr.  Garfield  and  the  practical 
politicians  toward  the  coal  industry. 
The  first  expression  of  the  govern-* 
ment’s  attitude  is  that  it  has  refused 
to  believe  the  coal  men  were  sincere 
in  their  announced  desire  to  help  the 
government. 

The  second  expression  of  it  is  the 
disposition  of  Dr.  Garfield  to  delay, 
longer  than  seems  necessary,  reach¬ 
ing  his  important  decisions. 

If  the  whole  coal  matter  is  to  be 
straightened  out,  there  must  be  an 
immediate  change  on  these  two  points 
of  view.  The  basic  cause  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  distress  is  Washington’s  pig¬ 
headedness  and  the  strike  cannot  be 
settled  until  that  hostile  atmosphere 
toward  coal  is  removed. 
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New  Dangers  Ahead  of  the  Coal  Industry 

Ohio  Democrats  are  Playing  Politics  and  Threaten  to  Discredit  Garfield 
Throwing  Coal  Again  Into  Confusion  and  Leading  to  Confiscation 


'I'he  nation  is  just  entering  the  second 
and  most  dangerous  stage  of  coal  regula¬ 
tion.  By  the  middle  of  Xovemher  the  na¬ 
tion  will  he  well  into  that  second  stage, 
riiat  is  to  say,  in  a  very  short  time  the 
policy  will  he  adopted  which  will  govern 
after  it  is  |jroved  that  a  coal  dictator  is  a 
failure  because  of  the  size  of  the  job.  Some 
other  plan  will  have  to  be  followed  as  a 
substitute. 

'The  first  stage  of  coal  regulation  con¬ 
cerned  itself  with  the  modification  of 
market  prices.  This  involved  the  delicate 
o|)eration  of  setting  aside  of  the  law  of 
supi)ly  and  demand.  It  involved  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  arrive  at  a  basis  according  to 
which  war  time  ])rices  should  be  fixed. 

The  second  stage  of  coal  regulation  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  effort  to  distribute  an 
inadequate  supply  of  coal  to  the  places 
where  the  need  is  the  greatest.  This  in¬ 
volves  the  delicate  operation  of  shutting  off 
the  sup])ly  to  those  who  can,  without  too 
serious  an  outcome  to  the  whole  people, 
be  closed  down.  One  big  effort  in  this  sec¬ 
ond  stage  is  to  increase  production  that  as 
few  plants  as  possible  may  be  closed  down. 

It  is  now  realized  universally  that  serious 
and  grave  mistakes  were,  made  in  adopting 
the  government’s  coal  price  policy.  Rut, 
the  present  question  is  whether  those  mis¬ 
takes  are  to  be  duplicated  or  worse  ones 
made  when  adopting  the  policy  that  is  to 
govern  during  the  second  stage. 

TJic  Play  of  Politics 

The  most  serious  mistake  in  the  first 
stage  was  the  introduction  of  practical  pro¬ 
fessional  politics  into  what  was  purely  a 
business  matter. 

The  grave  danger  in  fixing  the  policy  in 
the  second  stage  is  that  practical  profes¬ 
sional  politics  zvill  again  insert  itself. 

When  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  fix 
the  price  a  practical  and  patriotic  effort  was 
made  to  get  real  results  without  scandal. 
This  was  set  aside  for  the  sole  reason  that 
the  politicians  wanted  credit  for  the  result. 

In  the  matter  of  arranging  distribution, 
a  sensible,  practical  and  patriotic  effort  is 
now  befng  made  to  get  results.  There  is 
danger  that  it,  too,  will  be  set  aside  be¬ 
cause  the  politicians  again  want  to  handle 
things  themselves. 

In  the  first  instance  the  politicians  man¬ 
aged  to  arouse  ])opular  opinion  against  coal 
and  they  then  felt  justified  in  setting  aside 
the  practical  suggestion  of  Lane  and  Pea¬ 
body  and  of  substituting  their  own  plan. 
This  has  resulted  in  disaster. 

In  the  second  instance  there  is  danger 
that  precisely  the  same  thing  will  be  done. 
The  politicians  will  set  Garfield  aside  that 
they  may  rule. 

To  get  a  sane  viewpoint  on  what  is  the 
proper  line  of  procedure  for  the  next  few 
weeks,  we  deem  it  advisable  to  point  out, 
in  some  detail,  the  mistakes  which,  in  our 
opinion,  were  made  in  the  matter  of  fixing 
])rices.  There  was  in  April,  May  and  June 
universal  realization  of  the  fact  that  coal 
market  tendencies  would  have  to  be  set 
aside  or  the  nation  would  be  plunged  into 
veritable  anarchy. 


That  is,  coal  prices  were  beyond  control. 
The  market  was  showing  a  runaway  ten¬ 
dency.  Responsibility  for  it  was  so  widely 
scattered  there  was  no  jxjssibility  of  local¬ 
izing  it  and  only  some  sweejnng  and  dras¬ 
tic  action  coidd  possibly  return  ])rices  to 
anything  like  normal. 

This  fact  was  api)reciated  not  only  by 
the  consumers,  but  by  the  coal  operators 
them.selves.  The  result  of  a  ])rolonged  dis¬ 
cussion  among  coal  men  was  that  a  call  was 
made  for  a  meeting  of  representative  coal 
operators  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Wash¬ 
ington  on  June  26.  d'his  has  since  been 
known  as  the  Lane-Peabody  conference,  it 
having  been  called  at  the  in.stance  of  Mr. 
Lane  and  having  been  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  coal  production  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  net  result  of  this  meeting  was  to  per¬ 
suade  the  coal  operators  to  surrender  the 
right  to  charge  “what  the  traffic  would 
stand’’  and  to  plac^  in  the  hands  of  three 
government  officers,  by  voluntary  action,  the 
right  to  name  such  j^rices  as  they  saw  fit. 

This  arrangement  was  to  go  into  effect  on 
July  1st.  The  plan,  however,  was  inter- 
ferred  with  by  two  agencies.  William  B. 
Colver,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  insisted  to  Congress  that  vol¬ 
untary  action  would  fail  and  that  there 
should  be  political  control  over  prices.  He 
said,  first,  that  the  tentative  prices  as  named 
were  too  high.  He  said,  second,  that  the 
coal  men  could  not  be  trusted  to  administer 
their  own  business ;  they  would  be  sure  to 
deal  unjustly  with  the  people.  He  didn’t 
say  as  much  openly,  but  what  he  wanted  was 
that  Congress  should  put  him  in  control  of 
the  coal  business. 

This  plan  was  interferred  with  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place  by  the  State  Council  of  Defense 
of  Illinois.  It  had  tried  to  control  coal  it¬ 
self,  and  failing  in  that,  had  organized  four¬ 
teen  states  in  a  formal  ])rotest  against  coal 
prices.  It  proceeded  on  much  the  same 
theory  as  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Colver  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  except  that 
Levy  Mayer  wanted  to  be  the  big  man  in 
coal  instead  of  Colver. 

The  result  was  that  Colver  and  IMayer  ran 
a  race  and  as  an  outcome  a  plan  which  in¬ 
volved  complete  co-operation  between  the 
coal  industry  and  the  Government  was 
broken  up.  There  was  substituted  for  it  a 
program  by  which  the  coal  industry  was 
repudiated  by  the  Government  and  politi¬ 
cians  assumed  a  dictatorial  position. 

The  People  Injured 

The  harmful  result  to  the  people  was  the 
naming  of  a  theoretical  price  which,  while 
remunerative  in  some  districts,  was  so  low 
as  to  close  the  mines  in  other  districts.  And 
the  demand  for  coal  was  so  insistent  and 
widespread  it  required  the  active  participa¬ 
tion  of  every  district  and  of  every  railroad 
serving  those  districts  to  keep  the  nation 
supplied.  The  great  mistake,  therefore,  v.’os 
the  introduction  of  impractical  men  into  a 
dangerous  situation.  The  immediate  result 
has  been  to  create  a  shortage  of  coal  zvhich 
zoas  zvholly  loinccessary.  This  shortage  of 
coal  creates  the  problem  of  the  second  stage 


in  the  situation  zohich  nozi.'  has  to  be  dealt 
zi'ith. 

At  this  point  the  second  stage  in  regula¬ 
tion  comes  U})  for  attention.  Coal  is  need¬ 
lessly  short.  It  jxirhaps  is  out  of  question 
to  make  the  supjily  adequate,  although  much 
could  be  done  to  relieve  the  distress. 

The  government,  however,  has  decided  to 
attempt  to  distribute  this  insufficient  coal 
equitably.  The  Government’s  plan  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  statement  coming  from  Washing¬ 
ton  on  last  Friday.  This  was  that  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator  had  called  into 
consultation  the  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  a  representative  of  the  Priority 
Shi])ment  Board,  a  representative  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
leading  operators  whose  mines  are  on  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad. 

The  great  significance  of  this  development 
is  that  for  the  first  time  all  persons  in  in¬ 
terest  have  been  taken  into  consultation  by 
the  Fuel  Administrator.  Two  weeks  were 
given  to  the  discussion  of,  first,  the  pre¬ 
liminary  details,  and  second,  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  the  tonnage. 

It  may  be  objected  that  to  give  two  weeks 
to  the  discussion  of  one  road’s  supply  is 
using  too  much  time  for  the  size  of  the  job. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  policy 
there  adopted  is  likely  to  become  a  general 
policy.  That  is,  details  can  then  be  mapped 
out — now  that  a  policy  is  formulated — on 
the  other  railroads  in  much  shorter  order. 
That  is,  the  two  weeks  were  not  devoted  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  alone.  They 
were  really  given  to  the  matter  of  mapping 
out  a  program. 

The  Indicated  Program 

The  indications  are  that  in  future  Dr. 
Garfield  proposes  to  arrange  for  co-oper¬ 
ation  between  his  own  board,  the  Priority 
Shipment  Board,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  railroad  in  question  and 
the  operators  along  that  railroad. 

It  is  a  very  sensible  and  practical  plan  if 
that  is  what  is  intended.  The  program  of 
distribution  which  he  has  mapped  out  con¬ 
forms  to  our  notion  of  what  is  good  com¬ 
mon  sense.  That  is.  arrangement  is  first 
made  to  supply  the  railroad  with  the  coal 
that  it  needs.  It  must  be  kept  going  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  else  happens.  Then,  in  order  of 
preference,  the  remaining  coal  is  to  be  given 
first,  to  the  government,  second  to  the  muni¬ 
tions  plants,  third  to  the  householders,  and 
fourth,  to  the  factories  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  need  for  the  output  of  those  factories. 
If  coal  must  be  short,  a  fairer  distribution 
of  the  available  supply  could  not  jTOSsibly 
be  made. 

If  this  program  is  allowed  to  be  followed, 
it  will  go  a  long  way  toward  correcting  some 
of  the  mistakes  made  under  the  effort  to 
regulate  the  price.  However,  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  that  even  this  sensible  program  will  be 
interfered  with  as  was  that  of  the  Lane- 
Peabody  conference  plan. 

IVe  may  say  there  is  danger  that  prac¬ 
tical  professional  politics  zoill  again  insert 
itself  to  muddle  the  situation. 

This  time  the  interference  doesn't  come 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  dicect 
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or  from  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  promises  to 
come  instead  from  the  State  of  Ohio  via  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Senate  and 
the  War  Department. 

For  example.  Senator  Atlee  Pomerene 
from  Ohio  was  the  man  who  drafted  the 
fuel  amendment  to  the  Lever  Food  Bill. 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  who  supported 
Colver  in  introducing  practical  political  con¬ 
trol  into  the  coal  bnsiness.  '  Baker,  Pomer¬ 
ene  and  Colver — all  Ohio  Democrats — were 
the  men  who  put  coal  in  politics  and  who 
intended  to  put  Colver  in  control  of  coal. 

Senator  Pomerene  has  been  in  action 
during  the  last  two  weeks.  He  had,  among 
other  things,  a  conference  with  President 
Wilson.  Then  he  gave  an  interview  to  the 
Democratic  organ  in  Ohio,  The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  According  to  the  latter, 
Pomerene  told  the  President  that  he  had 
evidence  the  coal  operators  were  purposely 
withholding  coal  from  the  market.  He  told 
the  President,  almost  in  so  many  words, 
that  the  operators  were  on  a  strike  against 
the  nation.  He  told  the  President  that  re¬ 
tail  dealers  were  hoarding  coal  and  refusing 
to  sell  it. 

He  recommended  to  the  President  that 
the  criminal  clause  of  his  amendment  to 
the  Lever  Food  Bill  should  be  invoked 
and  that  offending  operators  should  be  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  as  an  example  to  others 
of  what  was  ahead  of  them  if  they  refused 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  government  and 
to  produce  coal. 

In  addition.  Congressman  McCullough 
of  Canton,  Ohio,  has  written  a  letter  to 
President  Wilson  in  which  he  says  that  the 
government  hasn’t  gone  far  enough  in  the 
matter  of  regulating  coal.  It  has  regulated 
only  the  price,  but  hasn’t  increased  the  sup¬ 
ply.  He  says  that  regulating  the  price  with¬ 
out  measuring  the  supply  is  of  no  avail. 
Therefore  he  recommends  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  take  over  the  mines. 

Meanwhile  Governor  Cox  of  Ohio  has 
stepped  into  the  situation.  He  says  that 
he  is  going  to  apportion  Ohio’s  coal  supply 
among  Ohio’s  people  regardless  of  the  de¬ 
mand  of  other  states  for  coal  and  regardless 
of  the  obligation  of  Ohio  mines  to  supply 
other  states  with  coal.  He  is  raising,  in 
fact,  the  question  of  states’  rights  and  isn’t 
convinced  by  the  pleas  of  Dr.  Garfield’s 
representatives  that  coal  should  be  consid¬ 
ered,  this  year,  as  a  national  question. 

Ohio  as  a  Marplot 

In  a  word,  Ohio  is  now  playing  the  role 
of  a  disturber  that  Illinois  played  in  the 
matter  of  price.  That  is,  in  July,  the  people 
at  Washington  were  disposed  to  consider 
that  the  coal  price  matter  had  been  ad¬ 
justed  by  the  Lane-Peabody  action.  But 
Illinois  and  thirteen  other  states  threatened 
that  unless  this  was  overturned  they  would 
start  action  and  fix  prices  themselves.  That 
would  have  raised  again  the  old  question  of 
states’  rights.  There  wasn’t  anything  for 
Washington  to  do  but  to  lay  that  old  ghost 
by  decisive  and  quick  action  taken  by  Wash¬ 
ington  itself. 

In  other  words,  the  Illinois  Council  of 
Defense  in  the  price  matter,  forced  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  and  Congress  to  act  regardless 
of  whether  they  believed  action  was  proper 
or  not. 

In  the  present  case,  Ohio  has  raised  the 
question  of  states’  rights.  Senator  Pom¬ 
erene,  by  playing  practical  politics,  aided  by 
Governor  Cox,  may  force  President  Wilson 
to  overthrow  Dr.  Garfield’s  program  and 
insert  one  of  two  possible  drastic  actions, 
namely : 


# 


First,  criminal  prosecution  of  coal  oper¬ 
ators. 

Second,  confiscation  of  the  mines  with 
the  grave  and  serious  dangers  attendant 
thereto. 

The  Danger  Ahead 

If  practical  jjolitics  forces  the  alxindon- 
ment  of  Dr.  Garfield’s  sensible  program  bv 
com])elling  an  appeal  to  criminal  statutes  a 
series  of  dangers  will  be  confronted  of 
which  the  follow'ing  is  a  fair  concrete  ex¬ 
ample  : 

The  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Company 
is  a  dock-owning  company  tbat  yielded  to 
universal  persuasions  of  last  spring  and 
summer  and  filled  its  storage  space  with 
coal.  The  average  cost  of  that  coal  at  the 
mines  was  $3.08  a  ton.  It  has  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  bought  at  that  price. 

The  recent  ruling  of  Dr.  Garfield  is  that 
this  coal  must  be  resold — at  least  so  the 
dock  company  understands — at  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  price  of  $2  a  ton  for  that  coal. 

To  obey  literally  that  order  the  company 
must,  therefore,  accept  a  loss  of  $1.08  and 
thus  stand  to  lose  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  This  will  instantly  wipe  it  out 
as  a  useful  agent  in  its  community 

If,  however,  the  company  refuses  to  sell 
this  coal,  as  it  is  now  disposed  to  do,  and  if 
the  criminal  clause  of  the  statute  is  invoked, 
the  officers  of  that  company  will  be  prose¬ 
cuted  under  the  hoarding  clause. 

There  is,  of  course,  under  Dr.  Garfield’s 
elastic  plan,  a  way  to  make  this  coal  avail¬ 
able  to  the  people  without  either  sending 
the  owners  of  that  dock  company  to  the 
penitentiary  or  driving  them  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

To  insert  the  rigid  rule  of  practical  pro¬ 
fessional  politics,  as  Pomerene  suggests, 
would  result  in  killing  the  company  or 
sending  its  officers  to  jail — perhaps  both. 

Danger  of  Confiscation  ■ 

If  confiscation  of  the  mines 'is  under¬ 
taken  another  series  of  dangers  is  con¬ 
fronted  of  which  the  following  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  ; 

Every  coal  mine  is  an  engineering  propo¬ 
sition.  And,  the  engineering  problem  in 
each  mine  is  slightly  different  from  that 
in  every  other  mine.  The  present  operators 
of  those  properties,  by  hard  work  and  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  coal  measures,  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  plan  of  working  the  mine  which 
will  yield  the  lowest  production  cost  at  the 
minute  and  give  the  greatest  safety  to  the 
working  places  and  the  working  men. 

To  preserve  the  low  cost  and  also  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  mine,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  size  of  pillars  should  be  kept  uniform 
and  that  the  turning  of  rooms  and  so  on 
should  be  done  according  to  the  present 
plan. 

If  present  operators  are  supplanted  and 
new  men  put  in  their  places,  it  would  be 
entirely  possible  and  probable  that  the 
mines  would  be  ruined  by  disregarding  the 
engineering  plans. 

Also,  claims  by  the  operators  against  the 
government  would  thus  be  created  which 
would  probably  not  be  settled  by  the  court 
of  claims  inside  of  fifty  years. 

These  are  a  few  things  which  come  up 
when  a  decision  must  be  made  as  to  what 
is  a  proper  program  for  the  second  stage 
of  the  regulation  of  coal.  The  government’s 
policy  during  the  second  stage  will  be  de¬ 
cided  within  the  next  few  weeks.  What 
it  is  to  he  depends  entirely  upon  what  atti¬ 
tude  the  coal  men  take  toward  this  thing 


and  upon  what  they  do  in  the  meantime. 
Our  personal  opinion  is  that  no  solution  can 
come  by  trying  to  persuade  the  politicians 
themselves  because  they  are  not  amenable 
to  argument.  This  is  one  matter  which 
should  be  handled  hy  a  quick  and  telling 
puldicity  program. 


Garfield  Visits  Cleveland 

Clevf-land,  Ohio,  October  17. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — It  is  said  that  the  order  from 
Coal  Administrator  H.  A.  Garfield  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  20  per  cent  of  all  coal  mined  in  this 
state  on  Tuesday  to  retail  dealers  did  not  re¬ 
sult  in  their  receiving  great  amounts.  One 
of  the  big  coal-hauling  railroads  reported  that 
for  the  first  time  in  many  months  it  had  no 
cars.  Another,  it  is  said,  for  some  rea.son  could 
not  load  much  coal  for  domestic  purposes. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  retail  dealers  would 
want  any  great  amount  of  Ohio  coal,  except 
tlfat  which  has  been  used  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses  especially  for  many  years,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  mines  furnishing  this  coal  could  load 
considerably  more  than  twenty  per  cent  and  then 
not  produce  much  of  an  improvement  in  the 
supply.  Because  of  the  priority  order,  they  have 
not  been  receiving  a  large  number  of  cars  any 
way. 

Coal  Administrator  Harry  A.  Garfield  visited 
Cleveland  last  Friday  and  consulted  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  in  regard  to  the  situation.  Com¬ 
plaints  had  been  pouring  into  his  office  in  such 
numbers  that  he  decided  to  make  a  personal  in¬ 
vestigation.  As  a  result  of  his  visit,  he  appointed 
Homer  H.  Johnson,  a  prominent  attorney,  as  coal 
adminstrator  for  Ohio.  Mr.  Johnson  had  been 
named  by  Governor  Cox,  but  had  not  decided 
to  accept  the  duties  until  Dr.  Garfield  visited 
him. 

Mr.  Johnson  will  appoint  committees  in  the 
larger  cities  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones  to 
keep  him  advised  as  to  conditions  in  their  lo¬ 
calities.  He  will  then  take  these  matters  up 
with  the  Washington  office.  It  is  understood  that 
the  state  administrator  will  have  no  authority 
to  give  special  orders  as  to  the  movement  of 
coal.  He  had  not  announced  the  names  of  any  of 
the  outside  committees  when  he  left  the  city  for 
Columbus. 

Dr.  Garfield  realized  the  needs  of  the  con¬ 
sumers,  but  so  far  little  has  been  done  for  the 
steam  users,  many  of  whom  are  operating  from 
day  to  day,  with  no  assurance  that  their  sup¬ 
plies  will  not  fail  them  at  any  time.  It  is  little 
short  of  a  miracle  that  some  of  them  have  not 
had  to  close  down  before  this.  However,  for¬ 
tune  has  favored  most  of  them.  It  is  probable 
that  public  utilities  will  be  kept  supplied  as 
well  as  possible. 

F.  C.  Baird,  commissioner  of  the  Lake  F.rie 
Bituminous  Coal  Exchange,  was  named  by  Dr. 
Garfield  as  distributor  for  the  states  of  the  North¬ 
west  and  Canada.  Fuel  needs  of  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  will  be  taken  care  of  my  Mr.  Baird  first, 
it  was  stated.  If  the  amount  fixed  for  the  north¬ 
western  lake  shipments  can  be  moved,  that  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  fairly  well  supplied,  but  domestic 
consumers  may  have  to  be  satisfied  with  brands, 
in  some  cases,  that  they  have  not  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  using. 

An  emergency  supply  of  coal  was  received  in 
this  city  last  Friday  to  take  care  of  house¬ 
holders  whose  supplies  were  entirely  exhausted. 
A  portion  of  it  was  delivered  to  five  different 
dealers,  with  instructions  to  sell  it  to  those  in 
need  at  prices  varying  from  $4.75  to  $5.50  per 
ton,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  coal. 
Schools,  which  were  on  the  point  of  closing,  re¬ 
ceived  supplies  Monday  morning  from  the  emer¬ 
gency  shipment. 

Walter  D.  Sayle,  chairman  of  the  Chamlier 
of  Commerce  Coal  committee,  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Cuyahoga  county  coal  committee,  named 
by  Mr.  Johnson.  The  other  members  are  all 
business  men.  Retail  dealers  met  with  this  com¬ 
mittee  and  Administrator  Johnson  Tuesday.  They 
were  asked  to  furnish  figures  showing  profits  in 
1915  and  in  July,  1917.  I'rom  this  data  the 
committee  hopes  to  arrive  at  fair  figures  for 
the  present  season.  Retailers  indicated  that, 
if  they  are  to  receive  any  profit,  most  of  the 
coals  would  have  to  sell  at  $0  and  upward.  They 
were  asked  to  make  oath  to  the  figures  fur¬ 
nished.  The  data  will  he  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Johnson. 
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Miners  on  a  Strike  Against  Garfield’s  Delay 

Having  Lost  Patience  with  Him,  They  Close  the  Illinois  Mines 
in  the  Hope  of  Forcing  Action  The  Causes  of  the  Delays 


Ihillcliii 

\\  asliini^lon,  1).  C'.,  (  )cl.  IS  (Special 

Telegram).— 1’.  White,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  (iarlield,  left  for  Indianapolis 
this  afternoon.  1  le  may  call  a  conference 
of  the  miners  in  an  effort  to  end  the  .strike 
or  to  ])revent  its  s])reading. 


.\.s  we  go  to  ])ress,  a  strike  of  the  coal 
miners  is  (Mi  and  is  growing.  It  started  in 
southern  Illinois  and  spread  from  there  to 
most  of  the  states  and  then  reached  first 
into  Indiana  and  Ohio.  It  .seems  jiossihle 
at  this  hour — Frida}’  at  11a.  m. — that  ex¬ 
tended  trouble  may  he  avoided.  That  is. 
Dr.  (iarlield  may  'modify  jirices  by  early 
next  week.  If  they  are  assured  of  this  the 
ojierators  may  make  the  wage  increase 
retroactive  to  ( )ctober  16  and  thus  end 
the  turmoil.  This,  however,  is  onh’  an 
indication  and  cannot  he  relied  uiion. 

.\bout  it  all,  we  can  say  only  this:  That 
the  seeds  of  a  thousand  sowings  are  com¬ 
ing  to  fruit  at  the  most  critical  time  in  the 
nation’s  history.  Bitter  and*  thoughtless 
words,  uttered  in  times  of  peace  and  se¬ 
curity,  are  coming  back  to  plague  the  na¬ 
tion  just  when  every  man  must  put  forth 
every  effort  to  save  the  nation  from  being 
crushed  and  when' the  very  institution  that 
jirotects  these  men  is  in  serious  danger. 

But  it  is  too  late  now  to  go  back  to  the 
causes.  It  is  too  late  for  the  demagogue 
to  recall  what  he  said  years  ago.  It  is  too 
late  for  the  practical  politician  to  relent 
having  bought  a  place  for  himself  by  stir¬ 
ring  the  discontent  of  these  men.  It  is  too 
late  for  the  muckrakers  to  say  that  their 
million  dollar  plants  built  upon  abuse  are 
in  danger  from  the  results  of  their  teach¬ 
ings.  It  is  too  late  for  the  autocrats  in 
Washington  to  say  that  they  meant  merely 
to  impress  a  stern  lesson  rather  than  play 
the  master  with  the  iron  hand.  It  is  too 
late  to  do  'anything  except  face  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  confronts  the  country  and  to 
try  to  worm  out  of  it  in  some  gracefid 
or  disgraceful  fashion.  The  thing  today  is 
to  stop  the  strike  and  get  coal  produced 
again  that  the  people  may  not  freeze  and 
that  industry  may  not  stop  while  the  sol¬ 
diers  are  on  the  firing  line. 

The  Wage  Differential 

The  facts,  then,  are  these,  which  must 
he  considered  in  righting  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  : 

There  was  an  old  and  established  dif¬ 
ferential  between  the  wages  of  the  practical 
miner  and  those  of  the  day  worker.  It  was 
installed  when  there  was  a  vast  difference 
in  skill  between  tbe  miner  and  his  helper. 
It  has  held  over  into  these  mechanical  days 
partly  on  class  feeling  between  the  men 
in  the  mine.  At  any  rate,  one  gets  paid  far 
more  than  does  the  other. 

.\lmost  a  year  ago,  the  demand  for  a 
change  began  to  be  made.  It  was  insistent 
last  .’\i)ril  but  for  .some  reason  was  pas.sed 
(jver.  It  was  renewed  in  July. 

The  significant  thing  is  that  the  Illinois 
State  Council  of  Defense  practically  prom¬ 
ised  the  men  to  remedy  their  situation  if 
they  would  go  to  i^olitics  for  redress  rather 


than  to  the  "greedy”  operators  who  were 
making  "extortionate  i)rofits.” 

fhe  men  went  to  jjolitics.  fhey  have 
been  going  there  ever  since. 

In  August,  they  tried  to  get  the  matter 
adjusted  and  called  a  conference  at  Indian¬ 
apolis.  At  the  request  of  Dr.  (Iarlield, 
their  conference  was  postponed.  They  e.x- 
]jected  to  get  relief  from  him,  since  he  was 
in  ])olitics,  but  he  asked  them  to  wait.  They 
waited. 

77/c  Tedious  Delays 

In  .SejMember,  they  went  to  Washington 
for  another  conference  in  the  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  through  politics  an  adjustment  at  that 
time.  Again,  they  were  asked  to  wait.  Dr. 
(larfield  couldn’t  “get  around  to  it”  just 
then.  'I'he  men  wailed.  But  fearing  to  go 
hack  home  to  their  constituents,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  miners  waited  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  They  waited  two  weeks.  Then 
they  signed  a  tentative  agreement  with  the 
operators. 

When  that  had  been  done.  Dr.  (larfield 
asked  them  to  wait  a  while  longer,  until  he 
could  figure  the  cost  and  have  time  to  make 
up  his  mind.  The  men  started  in  on  an¬ 
other  waiting  campaign.  They  already  had 
waited  from  November  to  April;  then  from 
April  to  August;  then  from  .\ugust  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  they  were  willing  to  do  a  little 
'  more  of  it  since  they  realized  that  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  is  a  large  body — being  the  embodiment 
of  the  government — who  moves  slowl}'. 
They  waited  imtil  October  15. 

Meanwhile,  the  miners’  delegates  who 
had  been  to  Washington  had  returned 
home.  They  did  not  dare  tell  the  miners 
the  truth — that  coal  men  were  being  kicked 
out  of  nearly  every  office  in  the  national 
capital  and  were  being  despised  and  treated 
as  traitors  and  di.sloyal.  They  did  not  dare 
tell  the  miners  that  coal  was  involved  in  an 
inextricable  mess  of  ])artisan  politics  where 
decisions  were  awfully  slow  if  they  came 
at  all.  They  did  not  dare  tell  the  men  that 
it  might  take  another  month  to  get  action. 
These  delegates  knew  that  if  they  did  so, 
they  would  bring  on  a  strike  the  instant 
the  whole  truth  became  known.  And,  the 
miners’  representatives  were  loyal  to  the 
peoi)le  and  wanted  to  save  the  situation. 

Holding  the  Miners 

.So,  to  put  it  bluntly,  the  miners'  repre¬ 
sentatives  lied  to  their  following.  They 
said,  in  some  cases,  that  the  increase  would 
be  in  the  envelopes  on  the  15th  of  October. 
They  said,  in  other  cases,  that  the  increase 
would  start  with  Octciber  16.  Only  by  thus 
lying  diplomatically  could  the  miners’  repre¬ 
sentatives  keep  the  men  at  work.  The  min¬ 
ers  had  lost  patience.  They  couldn’t  stand 
much  more  delay,  'fhey  had  looked  to 
])olitics  to  relieve  them  and  jjolitics  was 
failing.  They  were  in  a  mood  to  take  mat¬ 
ters  in  their  own  hands. 

Then  the  truth  came  out.  It  was  con¬ 
tained  in  one  clause  in  the  agreement  which 
reads : 

“'Phis  agreement  is  subject  Ut  and  will  be¬ 
come  effective  only  on  condition  that  the 
selling  price  of  coal  shall  be  advanced  by 
the  I'nited  States  government  sufficient  to 


cover  the  increased  c(jst  in  the  difierent  dis¬ 
tricts  affected  and  will  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  pay  period  following  the 
order  advancing  such  increa.sed  price.’’ 

It  was  the  la.st  line  in  that  clause  which 
was  determining.  If  the  order  had  not 
been  issued  by  Dr.  Garfield  on  or  before 
a  pay  day,  the  increased  wages  would  not  ' 
begin  until  after  the  following  pay  day. 

I'hat  is,  Monday,  October  15,  was  a  pay 
day.  The  order  of  Dr.  Garfield,  increasing 
the  ])rice  of  coal  had  to  be  announced  that 
day  or  the  increased  wages  would  not  be¬ 
come  effective  until  November  1. 

Monday  came  and  j^assed  without  any 
announcement  by  Dr.  Garfield  that  the  price 
had  been  increased.  This  meant  that  the 
higher  wages  would  not  start  with  October 
16.  Everyone  was  disappointed.  The  men 
were  di.sa]M)ointed  who  expected  their  pay 
to  be  increased  for  the  first  two  weeks. 
The  others  were  disappointed  who  exjjected 
their  pay  to  be  increased  beginning  Tues¬ 
day.  The  ill  feeling  was  general  and  the 
situation  was  ripe  for  some  decisive  action. 
It  came  Monday  night. 

The  Strike  Starts 

A  group  of  miners  started  out  of  Chris- 
to])her.  Ilk,  in  an  automobile.  They  were 
taking  a  Paul  Revere  night  ride  to  .stir  uj) 
their  fellow  miners  in  Franklin  county. 
They  got  to  nearly  all  of  the  mining  dis¬ 
tricts  that  night  and  spread  the  dissatis¬ 
faction.  Some  of  them,  in  the  meanwhile, 
had  been  in  long  distance  communication 
with  some  of  the  miners  up  state.  The 
miners  were  getting  I'eady  for  prompt  and 
decisive  action  which  would  tell  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  what  they  thought  of  his  policy  of 
endless  delays.  They  were  going  to  close 
down  the  mines  at  the  time  when  the  need 
lor  coal  was  the  greatest. 

Incidentally,  they  were  giving  an  answer 
— their  answer — to  the  hopeful  statement 
which  their  leaders  and  the  operators  had 
put  into  the  communication  sent  to  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field.  That  had  been : 

"If  it  be  deemed  inconsistent  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  grant  such  an  increase,  both 
parties  to  the  negotiations  will  endeavor 
loyally  to  carry  out  the  original  agreement 
which  now  exi.sts.  etc.’’ 

The  answer,  given  in  the  strike  of  the 
miners,  to  that  hopeful  statement  was  that 
the  leaders  might  “endeavor"  all  they 
lileased  but  the  men  would  not  abide  by 
their  advice.  The  men  were  not  going  to 
\\ork  unless  they  got  more  money. 

There  was  something  sinister  in  their  ac¬ 
tion.  It.  of  cour.se.  repudiated  the  union, 
in  a  vital  way.  It  even  seemed  to  some 
that  it  struck’  a  death  blow  at  the  union. 
But  it  went  still  further.  It  struck  at  the 
Government  itself  and  said  that  the  men 
were  not  going  to  obey  arbitrary  orders. 

The  Strike  Spreads 

From  the  flurry  in  southern  Illinois,  the 
strike  spread  first  to  central  Illinois  and 
then  over  into  Indiana.  Tp  to  Thursday 
night,  the  strike  had  not  affected  the  north¬ 
ern  Illinois  field  but  several  meetings  had 
been  held  at  Peoria  which  developed  such  a 
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spirit  that  it  seemed  a  strike  there  was  in¬ 
evitable. 

The  one  peculiar  thing  about  this  strike 
is  that  the  men,  when  they  quit,  gave  no 
reason  for  doing  so.  They  have  not,  in 
a  single  instance,  made  any  demands  upon 
the  operators,  d'hey  simply  quit. 

Having  walked  out,  these  men  have  re¬ 
sisted  every  etifort  of  the  operators  and 
of  their  own  union  officials  to  get  them 
back  into  the  mines.  They  said  nothing 
about  abandoning  the  union.  They  said 
nothing  disrespectful  to  the  operators.  They 
simpl}-  listened  to  the  pleas  and  then  went 
home.  One  incident  is  enlightening.  In 
central  Illinois,  the  miners  have  not  been 
working  with  any  regularity.  The  mine 
was  constantly  short  of  men.  On  Tues¬ 
day,  however,  almost  every  miner  in  the 
camp  turned  out.  Having  reported  in 
strength,  they  started  to  return  home.  One 
of  the  miners  mounted  a  stump  and  made 
an  impassioned  and  really  a  remarkable  pa¬ 
triotic  speech.  He  called  upon  the  men  in 
the  name  of  every  consideration  of  decency 
and  fairness  to  produce  coal  when  the  na¬ 
tion  needs  it  so  sorely.  When  he  had  fin¬ 
ished,  the  miners  laughed  in  his  face  and 
went  home. 

The  situation  in  Indiana  has  commanded 
considerable  attention.  The  strike  there 
was,  at  first,  confined  to  the  Clinton  field. 
The  men  in  those  mines  held  a  meeting  on 
Wednesday  night  and  decided  that  they 
would  return  to  work  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing.  Thursday  they  reconsidered  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  instead  the  strike  spread  to  Sullivan 


county.  On  Thursday  afternoon  another 
meeting  was  held  to  decide  whether  the 
miners  should  return  to  work  on  .  Friday 
morning.  The  men  were  reported  as  unruly 
and  it  was  hardly  believed  that  any  decision 
made  by  the  conservatives  in  a  meeting 
would  bind  the  radicals  to  action. 

The  situation  in  the  other  states  is  not 
so  serious.  There  have  been  local  di.5;turb- 
ances  in  Ohio  and  a  few  small  flurries  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  main,  though,  the 
strike  has  been  local  to  Illinois. 

Dr.  Garfield  Acts 

When  the  strike  started  on  Tuesday,  it 
was  called  to  the  attention  of  Dr.  Garfield 
at  Washington.  He  is,  unfortunately,  not 
a  diplomat.  He  doesn’t  understand  coal. 
He  has  had  no  experience  wSth  the  coal 
miners.  He  knows  nothing  about  handling 
them  when  they  are  in  their  present  mood. 
Seeing,  instead,  only  a  possible  duplicate 
of  the  strike  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods, 
he  decided  to  put  his  foot  down  upon  what 
he  considered  to  be  an  insurrection  in  war 
times.  He  came  out  with  a  needlessly  se¬ 
vere  telegram  saying  that  he  could  not  be 
bullied  into  deciding  the  price  matter  and 
that  unless  the  miners  returned  to  work  he 
would  use  the  powers  which  were  vested 
in  him  to  compel  them  to  work.  It  was, 
perhaps,  a  good  bluff.  But  it  smelled  of 
“rough  stuff”  and  was  considered  the  most 
unfortunate  thing  that  could  happen  under 
the  circumstances. 

On  Thursday,  word  came  from  Washing¬ 
ton  that  Dr.  Garfield  had  in  a  sense  begun 
to  see  that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  He  in¬ 
timated  that  he  would  make  a  ruling  by 


the  first  of  next  week  which  would 
bring  about  the  price  change  in  question. 
Whether,  with  this  sort  of  a  promise  in 
mind,  the  operators  and  miners’  leaaers  can 
persuade  the  men  to  return  to  work  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Garfield's  I' nj'orluuatc  Telegram 

\\'.\SHiNCiT()N,  1).  C.,  October  17. —  (Special 

Telegram.) — The  following  telegram  has  just 
been  sent  by  Hr.  Garfield  to  the  Miners  and  Ojicr- 
ators  in  certain  districts  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Ohio,  where  strikes  among  the  coal  miners  have 
already  occurred  or  are  pending. 

“.\merican  citizens  engaged  in  the  mining  of 
coal,  whether  operators  or  miners  are,  for  the 
most  part,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  our  country 
is  at  war,  and  that  the  burden  rests  upon  them  to 
produce  the  coal  needed  without  interruption. 
But  there  are  evidently  some  who  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  who  do 
not  hesitate  to  advocate  strikes  at  the  present 
time,  as  a  means  of  forcing  the  government  to, 
at  once,  decide  whether  the  wage  increase  agreed 
to  at  the  meetings  recently  held  at  Washington, 
by  operators  and  miners  of  the  central  district, 
should  justly  be  covered  by  an  advance  in  the 
pay  fixed  by  the  president.  The  matter  has  been 
submitted  to  me  and  all  concerned  are  expected 
to  co-operate.  I  am  giving  immediate  and  close 
attention  to  the  question  and  hope  to  reach  a  de¬ 
cision  at  an  early  date.  The  only  circumstance 
within  my  control  which  will  delay  that  decision 
will  be  the  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  operators  and  miners  which 
was  that  under  no  circumstances  should  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  in  the  United  States,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  be  allowed  to  diminish.  If  either  the 
operators  or  miners  attempt  to  bring  pressure 
upon  me  to  reach  a  decision,  I  shall  postpone  it 
and  use  whatever  powers  are  necessary  to  compel 
the  production  of  coal  to  meet  the  country’s  need.'’ 


The  Dangers  Which  Demand  an  Association 

The  Practical  Politicians  Threaten  to  Undermine  Garfield,  Returning 
Coal  to  Chaos — The  National  Coal  Association  Alone  Can  Protect 


The  National  Coal  Association  will  hold 
its  first  big  meeting  at  Pittsburgh  on  next 
Tuesday,  October  23.  The  primary  purpose 
is  to  acquaint  the  coal  trade  with  what  the 
association  stands  for.  The  hardly  seconeP 
ary  purpose  is  to  begin  to  tell  the  public 
what  is  coal’s  version  of  the  coal  story. 

Only  one  thing  is  more  important  than 
the  success  of  this  meeting.  That  is  that 
the  association  itself  shall  be  a  success. 

It  cannot  succeed  unless  it  has  the  un¬ 
divided  support  of  the  trade. 

That  cannot  come  unless  every  operator 
is  affiliated  with  a  local  association  and  un¬ 
less  each  little  local  association  is  affiliated 
with  and  pays  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  national  association. 

To  get  this  alignment  of  coal  men  behind 
the  big  association  is  even  more  important 
than  the  meeting  at  Pittsburgh  next  Tues¬ 
day.  At  that,  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  is  a 
mighty  big  thing. 

We  go  even  further.  The  nation  cannot 
win  this  war  without  coal. 

The  nation  cannot  get  coal  without  an  or¬ 
ganisation  of  the  coal  industry. 

There  can  be  no  organization  of  the  coal 
industry  except  through  a  national  associa¬ 
tion. 

Therefore,  this  national  as.sociation  is  a 
prime  requisite  if  we  are  to  win  the  war.  It 
is  our  first  line  of  defense. 

We  are  conservative  when  we  say  that 
the  new  association,  of  which  W.  K.  Field 
is  the  head,  is  as  important  to  the  American 


people  as  the  entire  National  Council  of  De¬ 
fense.  It  is  in  fact  indispensible  to  the 
council  and  the  nation. 

The  Need  E.vplained 

To  win  the  war  we  must  have  men  and 
bullets  and  powder.  The  essential  element 
in  the  powder  is  a  coal  by-product. 

To  produce  the  guns  and  the  bullets  de¬ 


T  clegram 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  17,  1917. 

F.  C.  Honnold, 

Franklin  County  Coal  Oprs.  Assn., 
2018  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Garfield  has  agreed  to  attend  the 
Pittsburgh  meeting  and  address  the 
operators.  State  fuel  administrators 
also  invited  to  attend.  Please  impress 
on  operators  your  section  extreme  im¬ 
portance  of  having  a  large  attendance 
at  this  meeting. 

(Signed)  J.  D.  A.  MORROW, 
General  Secretary,  Natl.  Coal  .\ssn., 
707  Southern  Bldg. 


mands  a  manufacturing  process  which  is  im¬ 
possible  without  coal. 

To  keep  men  on  the  fighting  line  demands 
also  transportation.  That  likewise  is  im¬ 
possible  without  coal.  » 

Everything  considered,  the  prime  recpiisite 
to  win  the  war  is.  coal.  If  we  are  to  win 


the  war  quickly,  coal  must  be  mobilized. 
This  should  have  been  done  before  the  army 
was  gathered  into  cantonments.  That  it 

wasn’t  done,  is  immaterial  now.  The  fact  is 

* 

there  must  be  some  place  where  coal  comes 
to  a  head  and  from  which  it  can  be  directed. 
There  must  be  a  place  where  the  mere  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  it — to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  refinements  of  the  coal  question — 
must  reach  a  focus. 

A  Rambling  Industry 

Up  until  three  months  ago  nothing  of  this 
sort  was  attempted  seriously.  Coal  is  a 
business  which  has  a  faculty  of  sprawling 
itself  over  the  landscape  following  the  gen¬ 
erous  disposal  of  coal  measures  by  the  Cre¬ 
ator.  And,  as  it  sprawled,  the  tendency  was 
for  the  men  in  the  business  to  work  in  small 
groups.  These  comprised  those  working 
either  along  a  single  line  of  railroad  or  in  a 
certain  valley  in  one  mountain. 

As  a  result,  the  coal  business  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  small  community  affair.  It  had  no 
general  government.  It  was  really  without 
any  common  interest.  The  disposition  was 
for  each  coal  man  to  consider  his  as  the  onl\ 
field.  To  him  the  other  districts  afforded 
o])j)osition  which  was  only  to  be  dealt  with 
in  some  distant  market. 

.\s  an  industry,  coal,  because  of  its  pro¬ 
vincial  character,  hardlv  spoke  a  common 
language.  Practices  and  conditions  were  so 
different  in  various  fields  that  while  the 
same  words  were  used  about  coal,  they  did 
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not  mean  the  same  tiling  to  all  men  in  a  coal 
convention. 

W'hen  the  war  came,  there  was  a  need — 
and  a  serious  one- — to  gather  uji  all  of  these 
scattered  resources  in  coal  and  to  tie  them 
together  in  some  way.  d'he  first  expression 
of  this  efifort  was  the  formation  of  the  Pea¬ 
body  Coal  J’roduction  Committee  under  tlie 
Council  of  National  Defense. 

Mr.  Feahody,  being  a  man  of  the  broadest 
understanding,  knew  the  sprawling  char¬ 
acter  of  the  coal  industry,  lie  knew  all 
about  its  iirojiensity  to  work  in  small  local 
groups.  Me  .saw  that  it  was  impossible  for 
such  a  scattered  industry  to  come  jiroperly 
to  a  focus  in  even  his  committee  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  saw,  therefore,  the  need  of  au 
intermediary  between  his  committee  and  the 
small  coal  producing  communities. 

.At  that  point  in  his  analysis  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  Mr.  Peabody  arrived  at  the  idea  that  if 
this  industry  was  to  come  effectively  to  a 
focus  it  must  work  through  its  own  self- 
go\  erning  body.  In  other  words,  an  efficient 
organization  of  coal  must  be  created,  of¬ 
ficered,  paid  for  and  worked  by  coal  men. 
.As  a  result,  he  called  the  operators  together 
in  Washington  and  laid  before  them  the 
well  defined  jilaiis  for  the  formation  of  a 
national  coal  association. 

The  Peabody  Plan 

Me  proposed  first  that  the  coal  men  in 
each  small  community  should  band  them¬ 
selves  together  into  local  associations. 

He  recommended  second,  that  these  local 
associations  should  affiliate  themselves  with 
a  national  association. 

He  proposed,  third,  that  the  new  national 
association  should  be  ruled  by  committees 
which  should  represent  the  local  organiza¬ 
tions  by  directors  chosen  by  them. 

It  was  in  response  to  this  suggestion  that 
the  National  Coal  Association  was  formed 
on  June  28. 

Every  small  association  was  thus  given  a 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  national  associa¬ 
tion.  Acting  in  response  to  their  own  best 
judgment,  these  coal  men  chose  their  own 
officers.  There  was  no  one  who  had  the 
power  or  the  desire  to  dictate  who  should 
fill  any  office.  Air.  Peabody  had  given  the 
ti-ade  a  plan  and  the  trade  had  accepted  it. 
It  was  for  the  coal  industry  to  decide  who 
should  carry  that  plan  into  execution.  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  coal  men  picked  the  men  they 
thought  were  the  best  executives  of  such  a 
scheme. 

Without  a  dissenting  voice  or  vote,  the 
coal  men  chose  \Ah  K.  Field,  president  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  as  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization. 

JIA  K.  Field’s  Qualifications 

X’iewed  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
makes  a  good  executive,  he  is  one  of  the 
best  men  who  could  have  been  chosen.  He 
had  an  experience  as  a  salesman.  He  has 
had  an  experience  as  the  head  of  the  produc¬ 
ing  force.  Of  late,  he  has  been  devoting  his 
attention  more  and  more  to  the  financiaPand 
public  ])hases  of  the  business. 

In  addition,  he  has  studied  the  coal  situa¬ 
tion  in  most  of  the  important  markets  and 
producing  centers.  In  a  word.  Air.  lueld 
has  the  information  on  which  to  act.  Fur¬ 
ther,  he  has  a  faculty  of  formulating  opin¬ 
ions  upon  his  information.  And  when  he 
gets  an  opinion  he  is  not  afraid  to  act  upon 
it.  He  is  a  positive  character  in  a  word  and 
sureness  is  one  of  the  requisites  of  an 
executive. 

The  same  organization,  acting  in  the  same 


way  and  for  the  identical  reasons,  chose 
Jere  Wheelwright  as  the  vice-president  of 
the  association.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the 
second  largest  coal  ])roducing  company  in 
.America.  His  com])any  has  mines  in  Alary- 
land,  Pennsylvania,  West  A’irginia  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  His  company’s  product  is  sold  in 
every  market  in  the  nation  east  oi  the  Alis- 
souri  river.  He  himself  understands  every 
])hase  of  the  business,  having  worked  in 
every  dei)artment.  He  has  the  information 
on  which  to  act.  He,  too,  is  a  ])ositive  char¬ 
acter  and  a  natural  executive. 

You  have  then  this  situation.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  As.sociation  has  been  formed  un¬ 
der  a  self-governing  plan.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  has  selected  the  most  repre.sentative 
men  in  tlie  industry  as  its  officers.  The  as¬ 
sociation  is  thus  ])roperly  organized  and  is 
])ropcrly  officered. 

The  Big  Job  Ahead 

There  is  a  need — a  serious  need — to 
mobilize  the  coal  forces  of  the  nation  to  help 
win  the  war.  The  Covernment  can  effect 
that  mobilization  only  through  some  such  an 
organization  as  that  which  has  been  formed. 
The  one  and  only  thing  remaining  to  be 
done  is  to  get  every  coal  operator  into  the 
association. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  im- 
])erative  need  not  only  to  make  the  meeting 
on  next  Tuesday  a  success,  but  to  make  the 
association  itself  even  a  bigger  success. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  need  soon  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  coal  industry  against  assault.  Only 
a  coal  organization  can  do  that. 

The  near-future  need  to  protect  coal  is 
greater  than  ever  for  the  following  reasons : 

The  United  States  coal  administrator  is 
in  the  position  of  a  man  who  has  tried  to 
handle  a  tiger  by  laying  hold  of  its  tail.  1  le 
knows  nothing  about  coal.  On  this  account 
alone  the  job  is  too  big  for  him. 

Besides,  he  hasn’t  enough  help  to  allow 
him  to  handle  it  even  if  he  knew  all  about 
it  and  even  if  it  could  in  any  event  be  han- 
•dled  properly  from  Washington.  The  result 
is  that  Dr.  Garfield  is  failing  with  remark¬ 
able  rapidity.  He  is  failing  for  no  reason 
inherent  either  in  his  natural  brain  power 
or  in  his  good  intentions.  He  is  failing  for 
the  siriiple  reason  that  no  one  man  without 
projjer  help  and  without  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  coal  can  possibly  handle  the  situa¬ 
tion.  He  is  failing  because  no  man  can  sit 
in  Washington  and  handle  all  the  complaints 
which  come  up  from  the  producers,  from 
the  wholesalers,  from  the  retailers  and  from 
all  the  consumers  of  the  country.  He  is  fail¬ 
ing  because  he  has  more  matters  to  attend  to 
than  he  has  an  assisting  force  to  cope  with. 

But  above  all,  his  final  failure  will  come 
because  the  practical  and  professional 
politicians  are  beginning  to  interfere  with 
him  and  to  nullify  his  efforts.  He  had.  as 
we  have  shown,  a  hopeless  job  before  the 
practical  politicians  began  to  fight  him.  Now 
with  his  every  faculty  devoted  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  simplifying  the  tremendous  coal 
question,  and  with  those  faculties  inade¬ 
quate,  he  is  to  be  asked  to  fight  a  political 
battle.  If  he  does  not  accept  this  challenge, 
he  must  be  content  to  allow  the  practical 
politicians  to  eliminate  him  while  he  devotes 
his  time  to  the  one  job  that  he  was  appointed 
to  handle.  On  this  account  he  is  a  lost  man 
now.  M'e  all  might  as  well  admit  that  much 
and  prepare  for  what  is  coming. 

The  one  big  fact  is  that  the  practical  pol¬ 
iticians  have  begun  to  hamper  Dr.  Garfield 
in  almost  every  center.  Alayors  of  cities 
and  governors  of  states  are  refusing  to  con¬ 


sider  his  orders  as  binding.  They  are  dis- 
jHiting  or  disregarding  his  authority  and  are 
thus  setting  up  official  anarchy.  They  are, 
by  confiscating  coal,  violating  the  law  of  the 
land  which  says  that  no  one  shall  subtract 
any  supply  from  the  coal  available  to  the 
nation.  They  are,  besides,  destroying  any 
work  that  Dr.  tlarfield  might  have  done  to 
simplify  the  coal  problem.  Dr.  Garfield  can¬ 
not  make  headway  against  both  official  an¬ 
archy  and  the  nullification  of  his  work.  No 
man  can.  His  job  is  utterly  impossible. 

The  Coal  Problem 

When  he  goes  down — as  he  must — the 
coal  business  will  be  back  where  it  started 
last  June.  It  will  be  an  industry  without  a 
head  and  without  a  ])rogram.  There  will 
not  be  a  single  constructive  force  at  work. 

( )n  the  contrary,  the  practical  professional 
]>oliticians  who  will  have  routed  out  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  or  who  will  have  done  the  equivalent 
hy  nullifying  his  efforts,  will  come  forward 
with  a  j)rogram  of  their  own.  And  right 
there  is  where  the  coal  industry  will  stand 
in  sore  need  of  protection. 

One  of  the  first  suggestions  which  rises  to 
the  lips  of  the  politician  is  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  take  over  the  mines.  This  suggestion 
has  been  made  a  good  many  times.  If  Gar¬ 
field  is  discredited  and  if  the  situation  again 
becomes  muddled,  they  will  make  it  again. 
At  that  time  the  coal  men  will  need  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  your  coal  mine 
should  be  confiscated  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  practical  politician  to  run  it? 

In  what  condition  would  your  mine  be 
returned  to  you  in  future? 

What  would  be  the  disposition  of  your 
miners  when  the  politicians  had  been  their 
bosses  for  a  year  or  so? 

How  much  would  be  left  of  the  good  will 
in  your  business  after  an  arbitrary  boss  had 
been  sitting  in  your  desk  for  a  year  handing 
out  fiats  as  to  what  might  and  what  might 
not  be  done? 

And  if  you  tried  by  appealing  to  the  court 
of  claims  to  recover  what  you  had  lost,  how 
long  would  it  be  before  your  claims  would 
be  satisfied?  Some  claims  created  during 
the  Civil  war  were  disposed  of  within  the 
last  three  months. 

There  is,  in  a  word,  no  power  that  can 
possibly  protect  the  coal  industry  in  these 
trying  times  except  the  unit  power  of  that 
industry  expressed  in  an  organization  which 
is  national  in  scope  and  which  really  rep¬ 
resents,  as  this  new  organization  does,  the 
best  endeavors  of  the  trade. 

(  )n  these  various  accounts  we  start  where 
we  began.  It  is  vitally  important  that  the 
meeting  on  Tuesday  be  well  attended.  It 
is  vitally  important  that  it  shall  say  the  right 
thing  to  the  people  when  it  speaks. 

But  of  far  greater  importance  is  it  that 
the  association  should  have  the  united  sup¬ 
port  of  the  men  in  the  industry — all  of  thou. 
The  coal  trade  is  not  safe  unless  lOO  per  cent 
of  the  coal  men  arc  in  this  organization. 


JJ’voming  Miners'  Demands 

Denver,  October  15.— Wyoming  miner.c  have 
formally  presented  their  demands  to  the  opera¬ 
tors  for  an  increase  amounting  to  thirty-three 
and  one-third  per  cent.  The  increase  would 
affect  about  4.000  men.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
demand  of  the  men,  the  operators  submitted  the 
situation  to  Dr.  Garfield,  declaring  that  if  such 
an  advance  were  granted,  prices  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  must  be  advanced. 
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Coal  Jobbers  Will  Complete  Organization 

The  National  Association  Assembles  in  Chicago  Next  Week 
to  Perfect  an  Organization  —  Details  of  Their  Plans 


The  late  announcements  made  by  G.  Id. 
Merryweather,  the  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
committee,  is  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  C.  L.  Bering  to  deliver  the  address 
of  welcome  to  the  jobbers  at  the  opening 
meeting  on  Wednesday. 

For  the  banquet  which  is  to  be  held  on 
Wednesday  night,  it  is  arranged  that  C.  M. 
Moderwell  will  act  as  toastmaster  and  that 
many  important  speakers  will  be  on  the  program. 


The  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  will 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  permanent 
organization  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  on  next 
Wednesday.  The  session  will  last  through 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  with  a  great  coal 
banquet  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  on  Wednesday 
night. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  September 
the  Chicago  Coal  &  Coke  Exchange  sent  a 
delegation  to  Washington  to  try  to  clarify  by 
a  conference  with  Dr.  Garfield,  the  situation 
as  far  as  the  future  of  the  jobbers  was  con¬ 
cerned.  They  were  met  at  first  by  a  statement 
that  the  Fuel  Administrator  could  not  hope 
to  hear  complaints  coming  from  the  jobbers 
in  every  community  and  demanded  that  if 
they  were  to  appeal  at  all,  they  should  rnake  a 
united  appeal.  This  suggested  the  formation  of 
a  national  association  of  jobbers. 

Without  taking  time  to  consult  the  jobbers 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  knowing,  that 
they  would  respond  instantly  to  that  sugges¬ 
tion,  the  Chicago  jobbers  held  a  meeting  at  a 
hotel  in  Washington  and  organized  the 
National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association,  electing 
their  own  members  to  temporary  offices  and 
assuming  themselves  the  burden  of  expense 
incident  to  the  campaign  to  organize  the 
national  association.  The  result  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  was  the  election  of  E.  M.  Platt,  of  Platt  & 
Brahm,  of  Chicago,  as  president;  Leo  Ro- 
manski,  president  of  the  Chicago  Coal  &  Coke 
Exchange,  vice-president,  and  C.  E.  Patrick, 
of  the  Callaway  Fuel  Company  of  i\Iilwaukee, 
secretary  and  commissioner. 

At  that  time  it  was  announced  that  within 
thirty  days  a  convention  would  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  to  complete  the  organization 
when  the  selection  of  a  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws  and  the  election  of  permanent  officers 
would  be  made.  It  is  that  meeting  which  is 
to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago 
on  next  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

The  purposes  of  this  new  organization  are 
to  perfect  a  permanent  organization,  map  out 
a  policy  for  it,  choose  the  new  and  permanent 
officers,  arrange  for  permanent  and  efficient 
representation  at  Washington,  decide  what 
shall  be  done  about  a  campaign  of  publicitj- 
and  in  other  respects,  get  the  whole  movement 
into  first-class  working  order. 

Because  of  the  enormous  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness,  which  will  have  to  be  transacted  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  need  for  a  careful  discussion  of 
every  phase  of  the  question,  the  meeting  will 
open  without  practically  any  program.  That 
is,  there  will  be  no  speech  making  of  any 
formal  character.  Instead  there  will  be  merely 
a  discussion  of  policies  which  should  be 
pursued. 

One  of  the  big  questions  that  is  likely  to 
come  up  is  the  definition  of  what  constitutes  a 
iobber  of  the  legitimate  sort.  Another  very 
big  question  for  discussion  is  a  matter  of  co¬ 
operation  between  the  jobbers  and  the  op¬ 
erators  on  one  hand,  and  the  retailers  on  the 
other.  The  organizers  of  this  association  feel 
that  they  have  a  legitimate  purpose  to  fill  by 
helping  to  distribute  the  coal  production  of 
the  country.  They  are  convinced  that  they 
are  useful  to  the  operators  as  a  cheap  and 
efficient  method  of  distribution,  they  believe 
that  for  the  same  reason  they  are  useful  to 
the  public.  They  want  their  status  thoroughly 
defined  and  understood.  In  other  words,  they 
want  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  and  the 
operators’  mind  of  the  belief  that  they  are  in 
any  sense  parasitical.  They  want  to  disabuse 
the  government’s  mind  of  the  belief  that  they 
are  essentially  speculators  and  tend  only  to 
boost  prices  to  their  own  advantage. 


With  the  mapping  out  of  these  big  plans  and 
policies,  it  is  going  to  be  hard  work  to  crowd 
all  that  must  be  done  into  two  days  even 
though  the  convention  proceeds  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  committees  and  sub-committees 
that  will  devote  their  time  to  determining  a 
clear  statement  of  what  the  jobbers  stand  for 
and  want. 

The  only  formal  speech  making  will  be  at 
the  banquet  on  Wednesday  night.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  make  this  not  a  dinner  for  the  coal 
jobbers  alone,  but  for  all  the  members  of  the 
coal  trade.  It  is  hoped  that  on  this  occasion 
there  will  be  clear  expression  by  well  informed 
representatives  of  the  trade  of  the  attitude  of 
coal  and  the  matter  of  regulation  in  all  of  its 
phases. 

The  desire  was  that  Dr.  Garfield  should  at¬ 
tend  this  meeting  and  address  this  conference. 
It  has  been  impossible  for  him  to  appear  and 
on  that  account  the  program  has  been  thrown 
somewhat  out  of  joint. 

Preliminary  to  this  meeting,  E.  M.  Platt, 


temporary  president,  has  traveled  through  the 
east  and  middle  west,  trying  to  line  up  the 
jobbers  behind  this  association.  He  wants  to 
get  a  minimum  of  500  members.  He  thinks 
it  should  be  possible  to  get  easily  750  members. 
He  has  appeared  so  far  in  Baltimore,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Central  New 
York,  in  all  of  which  places  local  jobbing  as¬ 
sociations  have  been  formed  which  have 
affiliated  instantly  and  gladly  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  organization. 

In  the  meanwhile  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis  and  Indianapolis 
have  affiliated  themselves  with  the  movement 
and  will  have  representatives  in  Chicago  next 
week. 

Through  the  whole  preliminary  campaign, 
E.  M.  Platt  has  been  the  dominating  spirit  in 
the  organization.  He  has  been  in  the  coal 
business  for  a  matter  of  thirty  years.  He 
started  with  the  Columbus  &  Hocking  Coal 
&  Iron  Company  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.  He 
went  from  there  to  the  Manitowoc  Coal  & 
Dock  Company  and  while  in  their  emploj' 
built  the  two  docks  which  they  owned  and 
which  are  now  operated  by  the  C.  Reiss  Coal 
Company.  After  that  he  went  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  &  Ohio  Fuel  Company  at  St.  Paul, 
in  charge  of  their  docks  at  Manitowoc,  Ash¬ 
land  and  Duluth.  In  1900  he  went  with  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  as  the  general 
western  sales  agent  in  which  capacity  he  was 
in  charge  of  their  entire  business  west  of  the 
Pennsylvania  state  line  and  manager  of  all 
of  their  docks  and  other  proporties  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  He  remained  with  that  organiza¬ 
tion  until  1910  when  he  resigned  and  formed 


the  Platt  &  Brahm  Coal  Company,  the.  jobbing 
concern,  with  offices  in  the  Old  Colony 
Building. 

In  addition  tu  the  busy  life  which  this  brief 
record  indicates,  Mr,  Platt  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  a  wholesale  grocery  firm  which  he 
carried  on  in  connection  with  his  wholesale 
coal  business  and  today  in  Chicago  has  an 
electric  factory  which  he  owns  and  which  is 
located  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.  Mr.  Platt  has 
two  homes,  one  at  Riverside,  a  suburb  of 
Chicago,  where  he  makes  his  headquarters 
when  he  is  in  Chicago  and  another  in  Mani¬ 
towoc,  where  his  family  resides. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Organizes 

The  Philadelphia  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  As¬ 
sociation  has  been  formed,  and  meetings  were 
held  on  Thursday  of  last  week  and  Tuesday  of 
this  week  at  the  Manufacturers’  Club.  At  the 
meeting  on  Tuesday  by-laws  were  adopted, 
but  the  full  organization  and  election  of  offi¬ 
cers  were  postponed  until  Tuesday,  October 
23rd,  to  permit  a  fuller  discussion  among  the 
members  of  the  trade. 

At  the  meeting  last  Thursday,  there  were 
forty-three  companies  represented.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  membership  of  fully  one  hun¬ 
dred  can  be  secured  from  jobbing  concerns 
represented  in  Philadelphia. 

Frank  M.  Ramsey,  Jr.,  of  the  Glen  Brook 
Coal  Company,  with  offices  in  the  Land  Title 
Building,  has  been  made  temporary  chairman 
and  Howard  D.  Pfeiffer  heads  the  committee 
in  charge  of  membership. 

The  new  organization  will  work  very  closely 
with  the  National  Coal  Jobbers'  Association, 
and  there  will  be  a  large  attendance  of  jobbers 
from  this  city  to  the  first  convention  of  the 
national  association,  which  will  Ire  held  in 
Chicago,  October  24th  and  25th. 


To  Avoid  Strikes 

Washington,  D.  C.,  October  17. —  {Special 
Telegram.) — Following  is  the  text  of  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field’s  telegram  to  the  heads  of  local  unions  in 
coal  mine  districts  in  Southwest  where  strikes 
are  threatened 

“Newspaper  statement  that  strikes  have  been 
ordered  in  the  Southwest  districts,  knowns  as 
districts  14,  2J  and  25,  have  been  confirmed  by 
telegram.  I  am  informed  that  the  officers  of 
your  national  association  have  appealed  to  you  to 
use  every  effort  in  your  power  to  avert  a  strike 
at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  new  national  sit¬ 
uation  and  the  great  task  imposed  upon  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson.  I  cannot  too  strongly  reinforce 
this  message.  Strikes  must  not  take  place.  If  they 
have  been  ordered  the  order  ought  to  be  re¬ 
voked  at  once.  The  terms  of  the  agreement 
agreed  upon  at  Washington  between  operators 
and  miners  are  fair.  I  understand  that  the  only 
clause  objected  to  is  the  clause  providing  for 
penalty.  It  is  just  that  this  should  be  agreed  to. 
I  shall  use  every  power  committed  to  me  to  pre¬ 
vent  strikes  and  warn  you  against  allowing  the 
order  to  stand.  If  you  cannot  comiiose  differ¬ 
ences  with  operators  at  home,  meet  me  here  in 
Washington,  meanwhile  keeping  mines  at  work.” 

Similar  telegrams  were  sent  also  to  the  oper¬ 
ators. 

Garfield  conferred  with  White  today  and  told 
him  President  would  take  summary  steps  to  pre¬ 
vent  strikes. 


Strikes  in  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  18. —  (Special  Tele¬ 
gram.) — Several  of  the  smaller  mines  in  the  east¬ 
ern  Ohio  district  have  been  idle  for  several  days, 
and  it  is  reported  that  a  committee  is  visiting  the 
mines  and  notifying  the  men  to  (]uit  work  until 
the  increase  agreed  upon  in  Washington  is  paid. 
Operators  have  been  in  communication  with  the 
Washington  authorities. 


.•\  cable  from  London  states  that  the  German 
state  railways  are  faced  with  a  great  shortage 
of  fuel,  and  drastic  limitation  of  traffic  has 
begun,  according  to  reports  reaching  here. 
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Soft  Coal  Mines  Are  Doing  Their 

Daily  Output  of  Coal  Breaks  All  Records  to  Meet  This  Year’s  Demands— 
1917  Tonnage  Promises  to  Exceed  1915  Record  by  25  Per  Cent 


Bit 


TABU-:  I. 

I’roiluction  (jf  I’.ituininoiis  Coal  and  Coke  in  the  United  States  by  Months  in  l»l<i,  With  Current  Kstiinates  for 

1917  (Net  Tons) 

Hituiniiiotis  coat, 

Number  of  except  that  made  into 

Month  working  days  beehive  coke  at  the  mines  lieehive  coke  (at  the  mines) 


Total  bituminous, 
including  coal  coked 


1616 

1617 

10 16 

1917 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

2  a 

42,257,G0.'i 

43,486,117 

2,919,040 

2,894,508 

46, .596,094 

47,7bh,0^0 

February  .... 

. . . .  24 

22 

40,895,130 

36,782,005 

2,887,387 

2,375,174 

45,186,515 

40,312,112 

March  . 

. . . .  27 

27 

38,971,616 

42,186,023 

3,263,284 

3,050,350 

43,821,604 

40,609,0]  4 

.\j)ril  . 

.  25 

22 

29,354,242 

37,468,480 

2,875,03h 

2,923,028 

33,628,164 

41,812,836 

.Vlay  . 

. *27 

•27 

34,279,640 

42,576,111 

3,043,97h 

3,057,117 

38,903,759 

47,119.756 

lune  . 

.  .  .  . 

$26 

33,405,712 

42,571.681 

2,917,581 

3,050,565 

37,741,972 

47,10.5,589 

luly  . 

... .  25 

25 

34,068,476 

41,670,590 

2,721,3GI 

2,960,668 

38,113,105 

40,070,hho 

.\ugust  . 

, . . .  27 

27 

38,238,081 

$42,341,809 

2,999,253 

$2,902,342 

42,095,735 

$46,655,420 

37,616,405 

3.015, 88G 

42,098,881 

.  .  2(') 

40’230',486 

3.079,370 

4  4,807,205 

24 

40,567i215 

2,933,969 

14,927,817 

2.") 

39^924,366 

2.807.9SK 

44,097,744 

Total . 

449,809,094 

35. 404. OHO 

502,518,545 

•Makes  no  allowance  for  observance  of  Memorial  Day  in  some  districts. 
tMakes  no  allowance  for  time  lost  on  account  of  draft  registration.  June 
jl’rcliminary  estimate  subject  to  revision. 


TA15L1-:  11. 

■Avelage  I’roduction  per  Working  Day  of  Bituminous  Coal  and  Beehive  Coke  in  the  Cnited  States  by  Months  in  IMUi, 

\Vith  Current  Kstimates  for  1917  (Net  Tons). 


Xuml$er  of 

except  that  made  into 

Total  bituintiious. 

Morilh 

working  days 

beehive  coke 

at  the  mines 

Heehive  coke  (at  the  mines) 

including  coal  coked 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

January  . 

.  25 

26 

1,690,307 

1,672,543 

116,702 

111,327 

1,863,84  4 

1,838,003 

I'ebruary  . 

.  24 

23 

1,703,964 

1,599,218 

120,808 

103,268 

1,882,771 

1,752,701 

March  . 

27 

1,443,393 

1 ,560,593 

120,860 

112,976 

1,623,022 

1,728,504 

April  . 

.  25 

25  • 

1,174,170 

1,498,739 

115,020 

116,921 

1,345,126 

1,672,513 

.May  . 

.  *27 

*27 

*1,269,016 

*1,576,893 

*112,740 

*113,227 

*1,437,170 

•1,745,176 

lune  . 

.  26 

$26 

1,284,835 

$1,637,372 

112,215 

$117,329 

1,451,614 

±1,811,7.53 

Tuly  . 

25 

1,362,739 

1,666.824 

108,854 

118,427 

1,524,524 

1,842,835 

August  . 

.  27 

27 

1,416,225 

$1,568,215 

111.084 

$107,494 

1,581,324 

$1,727,979 

1,446,787 

115,990 

1,619,186 

26 

1,547,326 

118,437 

1,723,354 

24 

l’.690*.30J 

122,248 

1,871,992 

1,596,975 

ii2,;;2o 

1,763,910 

•Makes  no  allowance  for  observance  of  Memorial  Day  in  some  districts. 
tMakes  no  allowance  for  time  lost  on  account  of  draft  registration.  Tune 
tl’reliminary  estimate.  Subject  to  revision. 


TABLE  HI. 

Cumulative  .Monthly  I’roduction  of  Bituminous  Coal  and  Beehive^  Coke  in 

Estimates  for  1917  (Net  Tons). 

Bituminous  coal 

except  that  made  into  Beehive  coke 

beehive  coke  at  the  mines  I  at  the  mines) 


the  L'nited  States  in  1916,  With  Current 


Month 

January  . 

February  . 

March . 

.\pril  . 

May  . i  .  .  . . 

Tune  . 

Tub- 

1916 

.  .  42,267,665 
. .  83,152,795 
.  .122,124,411 
.  .151,478,653 
.  .185.758,203 
.  .219,164,005 

1917 

43,486,117 

80,268,122 

122,404,145 

159,872,625 

202,448,736 

245,020,417 

286,691,007 

329,032,816 

1910 

2,919,040 

5,806,427 

9,069,661 

11,945,299 

14,989,277 

17,906,858 

20,028,219 

23,627,477 

26,643,363 

29,722,783 

1917 

2,894,508 

5,269,682 

8,320,032 

1 1,243,060 
14,300,177 
17,3.50,742 
20,311,405 

1916 

46,596,094 

91,782,609 

135.604.213 
169,232,377 
208,036,136 
245,778,108 

283.891.213 

August . 

.  .29l’,470',562 

*23,213.747 

326.586.948 

368,685,779 

413,492,984 

369  317  513 

409’ 884*728 

32,656,692 

458,420,801 

December . 

.  .449,809,094 

35,404,680 

502,518.545 

Total  bituminous,  including 


1917 

47.788,086 
.88,100,198 
134,769,812 
176, .'>82,64  8 
>23,702.404 
270,807,993 
316,878,873 
*363,534,293 


coal  coked 
Inc.  1917 
over  191<i 
1.19-1,992 
— 3,682.411 
—834,401 
7.3oO,a71 
15,666.268 
25,029.885 
32,987,660 
•36.947,345 


•Preliminary  estimate  subject  to  revision. 


TABLE  IV. 

Estimated  Weekly  Production  of  Bituminous  C'oal  and  Bceh  ive  Coke  in  the  C  nited  States  from  May  28,  lttl7.  to  Date 


Week  ended : 
June  2. 

Tune  9. 

Tune  16. 

June  23. 

June  30. 

July  7.  . 

July  14 . . 

July  21. . 

July  28. . 

■Aug.  4 . 

11. 

IS. 


Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept, 

Sei>t. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


25. 

1. 

8. 

15. 

22. 

29. 


.No,  of 
working 
days 
♦6 
•;-6 
6 
li 
6 


(Net  Tons). 

Bituminous  coal 
except  that  made  into 
beehive  coke  at  the  mines 


Beehive  coke  (at  the  mines) 


Total  .Average  per  Total  Average  per  Total 

for  week  working  dav  for  week  working  day  for  week 
9  556  779  *1,592,797  643,632  *107,272  10,513,378 

9’386,885  41-564,481  688,494  10,410,160 

1o!087,888  1.681,315  676,103  112,684  11,092,748 

9  796,648  1,682,775  728,692  121,449  10,879,668 

9  828  528  1,638,088  753,758  125,026  10,948,802 

s!24i!335  1,648,267  (>35,300  127,060  9,185,551 

(>  10,367,874  1,727,979  706,012  117,669  11,417,185 

6  9,901,457  1,650,243  714,664  119,111  10,9(3,627 

6  9  983  703  1,663,951  689,033  114,939  11,008,672 

6  9’505,’915  1,584,319  628,393  104,732  10,439,865 

6  9  535  828  1,589,305  650,859  108,476  10,503,169 

6  8  886,647  1.481,108  635,442  105,907  9,S31.07o 

6  9  485  4SS  1,580.915  613,047  102,175  10,396,630 

(i  <)'718'o24  1,619,671  719,826  119,971  10,7S7,S6i 

±5.8  8’,539,90U  $1,611,313  643,667  $114,336  9,496,612 

6  9,826,005  1.637,068  652,212  108.702  10,795,3a  i 

6  9,428,626  1,571,438  652,212  108,702  10.397,978 

6  §9,924,201  §1,654.033  §683,224  §113,871  §10.939,64u 

•Makes  nu  allowance  for  observance  of  Memorial  Day  in  some  districts.  _ 

3  allowance  for  time  lost  on  account  of  draft  registration,  Jmm  a. 
to  calculate  because  of  irregular  observance  of  Labor  Day  (Sept.  3)  as  a 


Total  bituminous 
including  coal  coked 


JMake 
$Difficult 
holiday. 

§  Preliminary 


Average  per 
working  dav 
•1,752,230 
$1,735,027 
1.848,791 
1,813.278 
1,824,800 
1,837,110 
1.902.864 
1,827.271 
1,834,779 

1.739.977 
1.750,528 
1,(38,513 
1,132,772 

1.797.978 
$1,798,602 

1 ,799,226 
1,732,996 
§1.823,274 


estimate,  subject  to  revision. 


So  imich  is  being  said  about  the  shortage  of 
bituminous  coal,  and  the  general  public  real¬ 
izes  so  little  the  iniiiortant  gains  in  output 
made  by  the  operators  under  trying  condi¬ 
tions,  last  summer,  over  all  previous  records, 
that  the  statement  just  issued  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  on  production  in  1917,  compared  with 
1916,  is  particularly  timely.  In  cipmmenting 
on  this  report,  prepared  by  the  statisticians  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  Director  Geo.  Otis 
Smith  points  out  that  the  shortage  is  not  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  soft  coal  mines  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  coal  than  in  the  jiast,  for  the  coun¬ 
try  on  September  1st  was  about  a  month  ahead 
of  last  year  in  output  and  is  expected  to  finish 
the  year  with  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent  over 
1916,  the  banner  year,  and  of  twenty-five  per 
cent  over  191.'>. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  manufacturing 
and  transportation  activity  this  year  has  (Tre¬ 
ated  a  demand  for  soft  coal  in  excess  of  any 
in  the  past,  an  increase  in  demand  that  is  difii- 
cult  to  measure  in  terms  of  tons,  but  that  is 
certainly  more  than  the  ten  per  cent  by  which 
jiroduction  has  increased.  To  meet  this  de¬ 
mand,  the  mines  have  been  producing  soft  coal 
at  a  rate  never  before  equaled.  In  the  second 
week  of  July,  1917,  the  average  daily  produc¬ 
tion  was  more  than  1,900,000  tons,  the  highest 
point'  yet  attained;  in  the  middle  of  August 
the  lowest  rate  for  the  summer,  1,638,000  tons, 
was  recorded;  and  in  the  last  week  of  Septem¬ 
ber  the  daily  rate  was  1,823,000  tons.  In  the 
first  eight  months  of  1917  the  output  of  soft 
coal  was  363,500,000  tons,  or  37,000,000  tons 
more  than  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1916.  In 
the  same  period  shipments  of  anthracite  in¬ 
creased  sixteen  per  cent  over  those  of  1916. 

In  the  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  figures  of  comparative  shipments 
regularly  collected  and  shown  in  part  in  the 
monthly  and  weekly  reports  are  converted  into 
tons  of  total  production,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  information  on  the  part  of 
those  not  familiar  with  the  coal  industry.  The 
diagram  of  average  daily  production  will  here¬ 
after  be  reproduced  in  the  weekly  reports 
issued  each  Saturday,  and  the  diagram  show¬ 
ing  total  production  to  date  will  appear  with 
the  bulletin  sent  out  on  the  15th  of  each 
month. 

The  accompanying  tables  exhibit  the 
monthly  production,  the  average  production 
per  working  day,  and  the  cumulative  prodm:- 
tion  from  January  1st  of  beehive  coke,  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal,  except  that  made  intc)  beehive 
coke,  and  of  all  bituminous  coal,  including 
that  made  into  coke.  Statistics  fcir  1917  are 
estimates  based  upon  railway  shipments  of 
coal,  and  beehive  coke.  For  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison,  the  corresponding  figures  for  1916 
have  been  added. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  1  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  soft  coal,  exclusive  of  coal  made 
into  beehive  coke,  at  the  mines  amounted  to 
42,341,809  tons  in  August.  As  compared  with 
the  figure  for  August,  1916  (38,238,081),  this 
was  a  marked  increase. 

A  decrease  was  reported  in  the  production 
of  beehive  coke  in  August,  1917,  as  against  the 
year  before.  In  .-Xugust,  1916,  there  were  pro¬ 
duced  2,999,258  tons  of  beehive  coke.  The  out¬ 
put  in  August,  1917,  was  2,902,342  tons. 

The  last  two  columns  of  Table  1  show  the 
total  production  of  soft  coal,  incliuling  both 
coal  shipiied  as  coal  and  coal  made  into  coke 
at  the  mines.  The  total  production  is  esti¬ 
mated  as  46,655,420  net  tons  for  August,  an 
increase  over  August,  1916,  of  3.959,685  tons. 

'I'he  accompanying  table  (Table  2)  shows 
average  production  per  working  day,  by 
months,  in  1916  and  1917.  In  interpreting 
these  figures  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  conspicuous  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  observance  of  holidays  in 
the  several  coal  mining  districts.  For  e.x 
ample,  Labor  Day  is  generally  observed  in 
unionized  districts  and  very  little  observed  in 
the  southern  .Appalachians  and  Alabama,  where 
the  unions  have  not  yet  won  general  recogni¬ 
tion.  Again,  registration  day,  June  5,  1917, 
was  by  some  operators  observed  as  a  holi¬ 


day  and  in  almost  all  cases  caused  a  reduction 
in  output,  even  if  the  mine  lost  no  working 
time.  In  consequence,  any  figure  of  average 
daily  production  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
production  during  the  week  or  month  contain¬ 
ing  the  holiday  by  an  arbitrary  number  of 
working  clays  is  necessarily  open  to  criticism. 
The  difficulty  of  making  proper  allowance  for 
the  observance  of  holidays  casts  some  doubt 
upon  the  reliability  of  figures  of  average  daily 
production  given  for  the  months  of  May  and 
June. 


Table  3  shows  the  cumulative  production  of 
coal  and  beehive  coke  by  months  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1917.  Statistics  for  1916  are  added  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison.  The  total  produc¬ 
tion  of  bituminous  coal,  except  that  made  into 
beehive  coke  at  the  mines,  from  January  1. 
1917,  to  the  end  of  August,  is  estimated  to 
have  been  329,032,816  tons. 

The  production  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  January  1st  to  August  31,  1916,  was  291,- 
470,562  tons.  By  the  end  of  August,  1917,  the 
Iiroduction  had  overtaken  the  production  in 
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1910  up  to  the  end  of  September,  the  figure 
in  each  case  amounting  in  round  numbers  to 
:i29,000,000  tons. 

The  output  of  beehive  coke  in  1917  has  fallen 
short  of  the  record  set  last  year;' the  produc¬ 
tion  from  January  1,  1917,  to  the  end  of  Au- 
•  gust  is  estimated  to  have  been  23,313,747  net 
tons,  or  413,730  tons  less  than  the  output  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1910. 

In  Table  4  are  shown  the  total  production 
and  average  production  per  working  day,  bj' 
weeks,  from  June  2d  to  September  22.  The 
highest  production  of  all  bituminous  coal  at¬ 
tained  in  any  week  in  that  period  was  11,417,- 
IS.")  tons,  in  the  week  ended  July  14,  an  aver- 


Weekly 

Weekly  report  on  the  production  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  and  the  causes  of  loss  of  working 
time,  compiled  by  the  Geological  Survey,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  October  13,  1917. 

Last  week’s  production  of  all  bituminous 
coal,  including  that  made  into  coke,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  10,587,593  net  tons.  As  compared 
with  the  preceding  week  (September  23  to  39) 
this  was  a  decrease  of  approximately  3.4  per 
cent  The  average  production  per  working 
day  (shown  graphically  in  the  accompanying 
curve)  was  1,764,599  tons  during  the  week 
ended  October  6.  The  present  daily  produc- 


age  of  1,903,864  tons  per  working  day.  That 
week,  however,  was  not  the  maximum  for 
beehive  coke  production.  For  the  latter,  the 
highest  weekly  production  attairied  since  the 
first  of  June  was  753,758  tons,  an  average  per 
working  day  of  125,636  tons,  during  the  week 
of  June  30. 

The  total  production  for  the  year  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  29  is  estimated  to  have  amounted  to 
10,939,645  tons  bituminous,  a  daily  average  of 
1,832,274  tons.  Statistics  for  the  week  ende.d 
(October  0th  will  appear  in  the  next  weekly 
bulletin  under  date  of  October  13.  .Statistics 
for  subsequent  weeks  will  be  published  within 
one  week  of  the  period  which  they  represent. 


Production 

Tables  I  and  II  measure  gross  output;  they 
answer  the  question.  How  much? 

Table  III  seeks  to  analyze  the  causes  limit¬ 
ing  output;  it  answers  the  question,  Why  not 
more  ? 

The  principal  factor  limiting  production  re¬ 
mains  shortage  of  cars.  In  the  week  ended 
September  29,  out  of  a  total  loss  of  22.3  per 
cent  of  the  full-time  capacity  of  all  mines  re¬ 
porting  causes  of  lost  time,  more  than  half 
(13.3  per  cent)  was  ascribed  by  the  operators 
to  an  inadequate  car  supply.  As  before,  the 
shortage  remained  most  acute  in  Indiana  and 
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Eetitated  average  total  production  per  working  day  of 
bltuniinous  oeal  incluillag  eead  coked. 
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tion,  it  will  be  seen,  is  greater  than  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1916  (represented  by  the  dotted  line),  but 
less  than  that  attained  in  November,  1916. 
TABLE  I. 

Estimated  United  ^States  Production  of  Bituminous  Coal 
and  of  Beehive  Coke. 

Total  bituminous  Beehive  coke 
including  coal  coked  (at  the  mines) 

Av.  per  Av.  ])er 

Total  working  Total  working 

Week  ended:  for  week  day  for  week  day 


Sept.  22 .  10,397,978  1,732,980  652,212  108,702 

Sept.  29 .  10,939,045  1.82:U^74  ‘’^4 

( )ct.  0 . *10,587,593  1,764,599  651,251  108,542 


*Preliminary  estimate,  subject  to  revision. 

Rail  shipments  of  coal  and  coke,  upon  which 
are  based  the  Geological  Survey’s  estimates  of 
current  production,  are  exhibited  in  Table  IT. 

TABLE  II. 

Carloads  of  Coal  and  Coke  Originating  on  Principal  ('oal- 
Carrying  Roads 

Week  ended : 

District:  Sept.  1  Sept.  8  Sept.  15 

Bituminous  sliipm’ts,  114  roads  188,605  165,717  190,867 

Anthracite  shipments,  9  roads.  43,468  33,476  42,903 
Beehive  coke  shipments,  4  roads  15,043  13,428  13,660 

Week  ended ; 

District:  Sept.  22  Sept.  29  Oct.  0 

Bituminous  shipm’ts,  114  roads  183,090  *192,260  tl^b,831 
Anthracite  shipments,  9  roads.  37,588  42,301  42,362 

Beehive  coke' shipments,  4  roads  13,643  14,283  tl3,636 

*Revised  from  last  report.  fDreliminary,  subject  to  re¬ 
vision.  • 

Anthracite  shipments  (42,362  cars)  were  almost  identical 
with  those  during  the  week  ended  September  29. 

Note. — -Table  I  and  the  curve  are  continued 
from  a  press  bulletin  issued  by  the  Geological 
Survey  on  October  11,  entitled  “Estimated 
(-'urrenl  Production  of  Bituminous  Coal  and 
beehive  Coke.’’  Copies  of  the  bulletin  may  be 
had  by  addressing  the  director,  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ohio.  The  complete  absence  of  losses,  due  to 
a  dull  market,  from  all  districts  reporting  ex¬ 
cept  Iowa,  indicates  a  demand  with  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter  even  livelier  than  has  hith¬ 
erto  prevailed. 

Reports  from  the  Cumberland-Piedmont  dis¬ 
trict  of  Maryland — for  the  first  time  available 
— indicate  favorable  labor  conditions  and  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  car  supply. 

In  Table  I\’  operating  conditions  in  the 
principal  coal  mining  states  from  August  11  to 
September  29  are  summarized.  For  all  mines 
reporting  since  the  commencement  of  the 
system  of  weekly  reports,  the  ratio  of  tonnage 
produced  to  full-time  capacity,  as  limited  by 


TABLE  IV. 

Percentage  of  Present  Full-Time  Output  Produced  in 
Certain  .‘states  by  All  Operators  Making 
Weekly  Reports 
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85.9 
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86.3 

81.4 

79.4 

89.7 

81.1 

81.G 

69.3 

76.0 

76.5 

71.5 

71.4 

77.0 

69.3 

72.9 

74.9 

70.8 

65.6 

00.9 

68.6 

68.6 

80.6 
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68.5 

09.0 

75.3 

70.9 

81.9 

83.5 

82.9 

79.0 

88.7 

87.8 

74.7 

86.0 

94.0 

SO. 4 

94.1 

91.7 

96.0 

90.3 

93.8 

91,4 

4.7 

10.8 

10.8 

10.8 

10.2 

O.S 

86.1 

83.6 

82.2 

85.4 

93.9 

92.3 

76.2 

79.4 

79.2 

83.9 

66.9 

00.8 

70.0 

63.0 

72.1 

72.2 

64.2 

73.8 

6,8.5 

72.0 

71.8 

72.3 

69.7 

72.0 

TABLE  III. 


Percentage  of  Full-Time  Output  Produced  and  Lost  for 
Principal  Causes  by  All  Mmes  Reporting 
Causes  of  Lost  Time. 
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Iowa : 

Sept.  22. 

81.1 

18.9 

5.0 

9.4 

4.2 

0.3 

Sept.  29. 
Illinois: 

81.0 

18.4 

0.4 

7.9 

3.7 

0.4 

Sept.  22. 

73.4 

S.I 

11.9 

4.9 

2  '? 

a.  \ 

•Sept.  29. 
Indiana: 

79.2 

30.8 

10.5 

3.8 

5.1 

1.2 

9.2 

Sept.  22. 

05. G 

34.4 

22.4 

4.7 

7.3 

■Sept.  29. 

09.9 

30.1 

18.3 

2.6 

9.2 

t )hio : 

vSept.  22. 

68.5 

31.5 

20.. 5 

1.7 

5.7 

o.o 

Sept.  29 . 
Pittsburg]] : 

69.0 

31. n 

19.9 

5.9 

.■>.() 

1.1 

Sept.  22 . 

82.1 

17.9 

575 

19.5 

LI 

0.5 

Sejit.  29. 
Irwin  Gas: 

80.7 

19.3 

11.8 

5.9 

1.2 

1.3 

Sept.  22. 

72.2 

27.8 

4.8 

23.0 

Sejit.  29. 
Freeport 

77.2 

22.8 

9.1 

12.1 

1.5 

0.1 

Thick: 
Sept.  22. 

85.8 

14.2 

6.3 

7.9 

0.9 

Sept.  29. 
Freeport 

93.8 

G.2 

I.G 

3.0 

1.0 

Thin : 
Sept.  22. 

83.8 

]G.2 

0.1 

14.0 

1.5 

Sept.  29. 

85.2 

14.8 

9.9 

12. .s 

1,1 

Winding  Gult, 

W.  Va. 

*Sept.  22. 

94.0 

f;.o 

1.2 

1.2 

9.3 

Sept.  29. 
Cumberland 

80.4 

13.G 

8.8 

4.0 

9.2 

and  Pied 

. 

mont.  Md. : 

•Sept.  23. 

94.4 

5.G  • 

4.9 

9.2 

1.4 

Sept.  29. 

94.5 

.’>,.5 

2.6 

2.2 

9.7 

Hazard  Field. 

^  Ky.: 
Sept.  22. 

95.1 

14.9 

4.9 

Sept.  29. 
S.  W.  Va. : 

84.4 

15.() 

2.3 

13.3 

Sept.  22. 

93.8 

G.2 

i.I 

1.3 

3.8 

Sept.  29. 

91.4 

S.G 

1,4 

4.6 

2.6 

Alabama: 

.Sept.  22. 

92.0 

7.1 

(1.2 

4.2 

1.0 

9.1 

1.9 

Sept.  29. 
Kan.  &  Mo. 

92.3 

i .  ( 

2.0 

3.0 

2.9 

9.1 

Sept.  22. 

GO.  9 

33.1 

1G.4 

16.7 

Sept.  29. 

( )kla.  &  Ark 

60.8 

39.2 

14.4 

23.7 

1.1 

Bitum. : 
Sept.  22. 

64.3 

35.8 

10,1 

0.9 

14. :i 

5.4 

Sept.  29. 
Arkansas, 

73.8 

36.-2 

1  2.7 

0.9 

■‘Anth.’ 

’  1 

Sept.  22. 

26.3 

73.7 

59.1 

14.6 

Sept.  29. 

44.8 

55.2 

25.9 

9.5 

20.7 

tTotal  report- 

ing  causes 

of  loss: 
Aug.  25. 

74.2 

25.8 

19.3 

10.9 

3.1 

0.1 

0.7 

9.8 

Sept.  1 . 

77.1 

22.9 

10.3 

0.9 

3.9 

0.2 

0.6 

1.0 

Sept.  8. 

79.8 

20,2 

0.5 

7.8 

5.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

vSept.  15. 

78.0 

23.0 

9.8 

8.0 

3.0 

0.1 

O.S 

9.2 

Sept.  22. 

75.3 

24.7 

19.5 

9.2 

3.9 

0.1 

0.9 

0.1 

vSept.  29. 

7 1 .7 

22.3 

12.2 

5.0 

4.2 

9.8 

9.1 

-Revised  from  last  report  by  inclusion  of  late  returns, 
tlloes  not  include  Ciimberland-Piedmont,  Hazard,  Ken- 
ucky,  or  Arkansas  "anthracite”  districts. 


the  labor  force^at  present  available,  rose  from 
69.7  per  cent  in  the  week  of  September  22  to 
72  per  cent  in  the  week  ended  September  29. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Iowa  contributed 
most  to  this  recovery.  The  index  for  Illinois 
(77  jjer  cent)  was  the  highest  attained  since 


TABLE  V. 

Rroduction  of  Beehive  Coke  and  of  Coal  with  Causes  of 
Lost  Time  as  Reported  by  Certain  Operators  in  the 
('onnellsville,  (rreensburg  and  Latrohe  Districts. 
Pennsylvania. 

(*oal  for  Shipment. 

cT  Week  Oct.  0 


A 


Capacity,  based  on 
Production  . 

railroad  rating.  190.0 

100.0 

30.9 

471,900 

145,850 

1-osses: 

All  causes . 

No  coal  cars . 

.  G7.n 

.  ii.." 

G9.1 

10.5 

326,050 

49,750 

Labor  shortage: 

Mine .  55.0 

Yard . 

Strike . 

Plant  disability  . 

.Ml*  other  causes .  t>.2 

Cause  not  specified . . 


272,500 


0.3 

O.fi 


1.200 

2.000 


July  21.  The  strikes  in  eastern  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  contimied  through  the  week  of 
September  29,  though  it  is  now  reported  that 
a  settlement  has  been  effected. 

Seventy-five  ojierators  in  the  Connellsville 
and  adjacent  areas  of  Pennsylvania  produced 
In  the  week  ended  October  6,  334,005  net  tons 
of  beehive  coke.  The  full-time  capacity  of 
these  plants — as  indicated  by  the  railroad  rat¬ 
ing — was  459,200  tons.  The  ratio  of  output  to 
capacity  was  thus  72.7  per  cent,  the  most 
favorable  showing  since  the  week  of  Septem- 
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ber  15.  Of  tlie  27. .1  per  cent  of  the  rated  ca¬ 
pacity  reported  lost,  but  5.5  per  cent  was  at- 
tributed  to  lack  of  coke  cars,  as  compared  with 
10.7  per  cent  during  the  week  of  September 
29.  Labor  shortage  remained  the  principal 
cause  of  loss;  against  shortage  in  the  mine 
was  charged  a  loss  of  2.5  per  cent  of  the  rat¬ 
ing;  against  shortage  of  yard  labor,  17.2  per 
cent.  In  additions,  the  seventy-live  jilants 
shipped  145,850  net  tons  of  coal. 

'I’he  country’s  production  of  beehive  coke 
during  the  past  week  (Table  I)  is  estimated  at 
(151,251  net  tons,  an  average  per  working  day 
of  108,542  tons. 

(^oke. 
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Cajjacity,  based  on 


railroad  rating  ...100,0  100.0  100.0  loO.O  100.0  4.59,200 

IVoduction  .  73.0  73.7  70.5  08.4  72.7  334,00.5 

Cosses  I 

All  causes  .  27.0  20.3  29.5  31,0  27.3  125,195 

No  coal  cars . 

No  coke  cars .  4.0  0.0  10.0  10.7  5.5  25,130 

Labor  shortage: 

Mine  .  1.0  ...  1.0  4.5  2.5  11,4  10 

Yard  .  18.0  10.8  14.8  14.2  17.2  79,135 

Strike . 

Plant  disability  ...  0.1  .  0. 1  500 

All  otlier  causes..  2.7  2.9  2.5  2.2  2.0  8,900 


Cause  not  specified  . .  . 


Prepared  l)y  C.  K.  Lesher. 


Anthracite  in  September 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  for  the  month 
of  September,  1917,  as  reported  to  tlie  Antlira- 
citc  Bureau  of  Information  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  amounted  to  G,372,75()  tons,  an  increase  of 
828,680  tons  over  the  corresponding  month  in 
1916,  and  were  only  676,281  tons  less  than  the 
largest  tonnage  shipped  in  any  previous 
month.  This  is  a  most  satisfactory  showing, 
in  view  of  tlie  fact  that  September  had  five 
Sundays  and  one  holiday,  leaving  only  twenty- 
four  possible  working  days. 

The  total  shipments  for  the  nine  months  of 
this  year  amounted  to  57,778,097  tons,  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year  of  7,847,681  tons,  or  almost  sixteen  per 
cent,  and  exceeds  the  ten  months’  shipments 
of  1916  by  1,977,477  tons. 

Distributed  by  carrier  companies,  the  ship¬ 
ments  during  September,  1917,  were  as  fol¬ 


lows: 


Sept.,  IPIT 

Sept.,  1916 

P.  &  R.  R.  W .  . .  . 

.  1,24(i,100 

1.071,303 

1-.  V.  R.  R . 

]  ,053,750 

C.  R.  R.  of  N.  T.  . 

.  (>SC,717 

627,975 

I).,  L.  &  \V.  R.  R. 

.  973,529 

931,610 

1).  &  H.  Co . 

.  ()98,731 

551.665 

Penna.  R.  R . 

.  422,482 

480,266 

Erie  K.  K . 

.  717,129 

495,r>:n 

N.  Y..  O.  S:  \V.  R. 

vv. . 

.  15.5, S8() 

175,329 

I..  &  N.  E.  R.  R.. 

.  340,393 

248.625 

(i,499,892 

5,636,160 

^Deduction . 

.  *127, 13« 

*92.084 

f),372,75(i 

5,544,076 

*l)eduction:  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  K. 

R.  of  N.  J. 

and  L.  ic  N.  E.  K. 

R. 

1917 

1916 

P.  &  R.  R.  W . 

.  11,0.53,797 

9,394,704 

I..  V.  R.  R . 

.  10,501,351 

8,936,442 

C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  . 

.  f), 250,089 

5.302,548 

n.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R 

.  9,278,349 

7,758,383 

i).  &  H.  Co . 

.  (>,349,672 

5,285,548 

Penna.  R.  R . 

.  4,274,475 

4,472,034 

Erie  R.  R . 

.  6.668,964 

5,786,255 

N.  Y.,  ().  it  W.  R. 

w . 

.  1,511,892 

1,503,475 

I..  &  N.  E.  R.  R.  . 

.  2,902,748 

1,819,234 

58,791,337 

50,259,223 

*328,807 

*l)ednction  .  .  .  . 

57,778,097 

49,930,416 
R.  of  N.  J. 

*  Deduction:  Tonnage 

reported  by  both  C.  R. 

and  L.  ic  N.  E.  K. 

R. 

A.  G.  Kirtley  who  has  been  with  the  White 
Oak  Coal  Company  for  twelve  years  is  now 
in  charge  of  sales  for  the  Fayette  Smokeless 
Fuel  Company  of  Mt.  Hope,  W.  Va.  This 
agency  which  was  recently  organized,  will 
handle  the  product  of  mines  located  in  the 
New  River  field  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
and  Virginian  railways. 


.\ccording  to  figures  compiled  by  the  H, 
Koppers  Company,  of  Pittsliurgh,  the  total 
number  of  byproduct  coke  ovens  in  the 
United  States  is  now  10,6:53,  and  of  these  (),611 
have  been  built  since  1908.  To  supply  these 
ovens  takes  50,000,000  tons  of  soft  coal  an¬ 
nually.  'The  distinction  of  being  the  greatest 
byproduct  plant  in  the  world  is  about  to  pass 
away  from  the  works  at  Gary,  Ind.,  since  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  is  now  building  at 
Clairton,  Pa.,  a  plant  of  640  ovens,  which  will 
be  the  largest. 


Operators  Pledge  Their  Aid 


.Anthracite  coal  operators  and  selling  agents, 
representing  a  greater  part  of  the  output  of 
the  anthracite  region,  at  a  conference  held  on 
Tuesday  with  Dr.  Garfield,  fuel  administrator 
at  Washington,  pledged  their  full  support  to 
the  Government  in  its  effort  to  solve  the  coal 
problem,  i^roduction  figures  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year  were  commented  upon, 
these  showing  a  total  from  January  to  October, 
1917,  of  67,778,000  tons,  as  against  49,!)30,000 
tons  for  the  same  period  in  1916  and  47,379,000 
for  the  same  period  in  1915.  This  shows  that 
the  year’s  production  so  far  is  approximately 
8,000,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  tonnage  mined 
during  the  same  period  last  year. 

As  one  result  of  the  conference  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  anthracite  people  will  name  a 
representative  to  act  as  an  assistant  to  the 
fuel  administration,  who  will  be  permanently 
located  in  Washington,  making  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Dr.  Garfield’s  office.  Furthermore, 
the  operators  will  name  a  committee  of  three 
men  to  represent  the  anthracite  industry  in 
all  its  dealings  with  the  Government. 

It  is  recognized  by  the  anthracite  people 
that  the  problem  before  the  administration 
just  now  is  to  secure  an  equitable  distribution 
of  the  coal  that  is  being  shipped.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  many  houseliolders  have  created 
an  artificial  shortage  of  anthracite  coal,  put¬ 
ting  into  their  cellars  a  great  deal  more  coal 
than  they  will  require  for  many  months,  while 
their  less  far-sighted  neighbors  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  get  any  coal  whatever. 

Samuel  D.  Warriner,  president  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation,  who  was  one  of  the  op¬ 
erators  at  the  conference,  said:  “There  can 
be  and  there  is  no  complaint  that  the  coal 
producers  have  not  strained  every  muscle  to 
pile  up  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  this  year. 
Moreover,  the  total  supply  is  adequate  to  meet 
all  needs,  if  it  were  properly  and  equitably 
distributed.  But  coal  hogs  have  jumped  in 
and  stocked  up  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
situation  now  is  that  some  people  have  more 
coal  than  they  need  or  will  use,  and  that  other 
people  have  no  coal  at  all  and  cannot  get  any. 

“The  only  remedy  that  I  can  see  is  that  the 


local  committees  of  the  State  administration 
shall  set  to  work  to  see  that  this  hoarding  is 
discontinued  at  once.  Sales  of  coal  by  retailers 
must  be  controlled  so  that  consumers  who  have  * 
sufficient  coal  will  be  unable  to  get  more  and 
that  persons  who  have  not  enough  shall  be 
able  to  get  what  they  need.  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  production.” 

.\n  independent  operator  explained  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  these  ojK-rators  on  the  price  differen¬ 
tial,  as  follows: 

"The  Government  allowed  a  differential  of 
seventy-five  cents,  to  independent  operators 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  had  a  flat  rate 
been  made  for  the  railroad-operators,  who 
own  their  mines,  and  the  inclependent  op¬ 
erators  who  do  not,  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the 
anthracite  i)roduction  would  have  disappeared. 
'I'he  independent  operators  could  not  have  re¬ 
mained  in  the  business.  The  cause  for  this  is 
the  royalties  that  the  independents  must  pay 
to  the  owners  of  the  coal  properties  they 
operate. 

"The  railroad  mine-owning  operators  pay  no 
royalty,  they  simply  make  a  charge  upon  each 
ton  of  coal  mined  to  take  care  of  the  original 
investment.  This  amounts  to  about  five  cents 
a  ton.  The  independents  pay  from  fifty  to 
eighty  cents  a  ton  in  royalties  to  the  city -of 
Philadelphia  through  the  Girard  Estate,  the 
biggest  owner  of  coal  land  in  the  country,  and 
other  coal-land  owners.  This  difference  in 
cost  must  make  a  difference  in  price. 

“That  is  why  the  Government  permitted  the 
independents  to  charge  seventy-five  cents  a 
ton  more  than  the  railroad  coal  companies. 
The  cry  of  some  retailers  that  independent 
operators  are  holding  them  up  for  an  exces¬ 
sive  price  is  entirely  without  foundation,  as 
will  be  seen  by  any  one  who  understands  the 
situation.  It  is  true  that  independent  op¬ 
erators  may  and  do  sell  coal  at  less  than  the 
seventy-five-cent  additional  charge,  and  that 
coal  is  being  sold  to  some  regular  customers 
for  less  than  the  full  figure.  But  if  the 
privilege  to  charge  the  added  seventy-five 
cents  were  not  given  to  the  indepen(ients. 
they  would  simply  go  out  of  business.” 


J.  E.  Williams  as  Illinois  Administrator 


The  announcement  was  made  this  last  week 
that  John  E.  Williams,  of  Streator,  111.,  had 
been  appointed  fuel  administrator  for  the  state 
of  Illinois.  He  has  made  his  headquarters  in 
the  offices  of  the  Illinois  Council  of  Defense 
at  Chicago. 

He  said  on  Wednesday  of  this  week  that  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  to  it  he  would  appoint 
his  assistants  and  that  he  would  then,  with 
their  advice  appoint  the  administrators  for 
the  various  counties  and  cities.  This  will  be 
quite  a  job  in  view  of  the  fact  there  are  102 
counties  in  Illinois  and  many  more  cities  of 
over  2,500. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Williams  version  of 
his  own  career: 

“My  life  has  been  uneventful.  I  was  born 
in  Wales  64  years  ago,  and  came  to  this 
country  when  I  was  11  years  old.  When  I 
was  13  years  old  I  went  to  work  in  the  mines 
near  Peoria.  I  was  a  coal  miner  for  seventeen 
years.  I  was  appointed  check  weighman  after 
I  gave  up  coal  mining. 

“When  I  was  33  years  old  I  became  a  re¬ 
porter  for  a  Streator  newspaper,  then  served 
as  city  clerk  for  four  years,  I  also  conducted 
a  fire  insurance  agency  for  thirty  years,  and 
w’ent  into  the  show  business,” 

Here  Mr,  Williams  produced  a  gold  watch, 
which  bore  the  inscription: 

“To  John  E.  Williams,  in  Honor  of  His 
Services  for  Twenty-Seven  Years  as  Public 
-Amusement  Minister.” 

Mr.  Williams  first  achieved  prominence  in 
the  Cherry  mine  disaster  in  1909,  in  which  he 
arbitrated  and  settled  the  cases  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  victims  against  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railroad. 

“1  always  was  interested  in  the  labor  move¬ 
ment,”  he  said  when  asked  about  the  matter, 
"It  occurred  to  me  that  instead  of  having 
hundreds  of  legal  suits  the  matter  could  be 
settled  out  of  court.  I  was  acquainted  with 
the  English  compensation  laws — at  that  time 
\vc  had  none  in  this  country — and  following 


an  agreement  between  both  sides  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  investigate  and  settle  the  individual 
cases  along  that  line.” 

The  new  administrator  was  appointed  offi¬ 
cial  arbitrator  for  the  garment  workers  several 
3'^ears  ago  and  as  a  result  spent  several  j'ears 
in  New  York. 

For  the  last  five  years  Air.  Williams  has 
been  chairman  of  the  arbitration  board  for 
Hart,  Schaffner  &  Alarx,  During  the  last  few 
months  he  was  active  as  an  inspector  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  army  cantonments  in  several  states 
in  the  middle  west.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
state  mining  investigation  committee  and  was 
chairman  of  the  general  advisorv  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  free  state  emploj-ment 
bureaus. 

Mr.  \\'illiams  is  of  slight  build  and  medium 
height.  His  hair  as  well  as  his  \'an  Dyke 
beard  is  gray,  but  his  blue  eyes  are  full  of 
vitality,  showing  a  keen  interest  in  what  is 
going  on  about  him. 


Albert  H.  Wiggin,  chairman  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank,  of  No.  61  Broadway,  who  last 
week  was  appointed  fuel  administrator  for  the 
state  of  New  A’ork  bj^  Dr.  Garfield,  has  not 
at  3’et  appointed  anj'  committees  to  represent 
him  throughout  the  state,  but  is  expected  to 
make  an  announcement  of  appointments  with¬ 
in  the  next  few  days.  Air.  Wiggin  has  been 
very  bus3'  with  interviews  with  coal  men  ever 
since  the  announcement  of  his  appointment, 
and  is  for  the  present  being  assisted  b3-  Ger¬ 
hard  AI.  Dahl,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Chase  National.  In  a  few  days  he  will 
open  permanent  offices  for  his  fuel  admjnistra- 
tion  on  the  23rd  floor  of  No.  61  Broadwa3'. 


The  steamship  Santa  .Anna,  the  first  of  the 
new  -American  passen.ger  line  authorized  by  the 
LJnited  States  Shipping  Board,  to  be  operated 
bv  W.  R.  Grace  lA  Company  between  the  United 
States  and  the  South  .American  west  coast,  was 
launched  at  Cramps'  shipyard  on  Saturday. 
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Rulings  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator 


No.  42 — October  J 1,  1917. — The  United 

States  Fuel  Administration  today  announced 
the  appointment  of  the  following  State  Fuel 
Administrators; 

California — Albert  E.  Schwahacher  of  San 
Francisco. 

.Arizona — Will  L.  Clark  of  Flagstaff. 

No.  46 — October  12,  1917. — Coal  operators 
in  Ohio  were  empowered  by  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  at  a  late  hour  last  night  to  supply 
enough  fuel  to  ward  off  the  impending  short¬ 
age  complained  of  by  Ohio  delegates  yes¬ 
terday. 

This  order  will  apply  to  present  needs,  hut 
will  not  invalidate  the  policy  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration"  to  send  coal  by  water  to  the 
northwest  before  the  close  of  navigation,  and 
to  give  the  middle  west  its  major  supply  when 
vessel  traffic  is  no  longer  possible. 

The  coal  will  be  distributed  locally  through 
the  Ohio  Coal  Clearing  House,  affiliated  with 
the  State  Council  for  National  Defense.  The 
Ohio  delegation  has  concurred  heartily  in  this 
plan.  Upon  appointment  of  a  Federal  Fuel 
Administrator  for  Ohio,  he  will  at  once  take 
over  the  situation.  The  delegation  is  made 
up  of  Joseph  McGhee,  atttorney-general;  John 
M.  Roan,  personal  representative  of  Governor 
Cox,  and  James  B.  Dugan,  representing  the 
Utilities  Commission  of  Ohio. 

No.  47— October  12,  1917.— Anthracite  coal 
dealers  and  operators  controlling  most  of  the 
country’s  supply  will  meet  Federal  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Garfield  and  his  staff  Tuesday 
afternoon,  to  discuss  the  anthracite  situation 
and  arrange  for  co-operation  in  production  and 

distribution.  . 

A  working  committee  of  three  will  be  desig¬ 
nated  among  the  dealers,  to  aid  in  collecting 
data  which  is  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  wheneve.r  required.  Per¬ 
manent  relations  will  be  maintained  with 
whatever  organization  is  effected. 

Anthracite  is  being  shipped  at  present  in 
large  quantities  to  the  northwest,  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  other  parts  of  the  country  that  need 
it  particularly.  Shipments  to  New  England 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1917  were 
665,704  tons  greater  than  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  last  year,  according  to  figures  fur¬ 
nished  the  Fuel  Administration  by  the  Anthra¬ 
cite  Bureau  of  Information. 

Aggregate  shipments  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year  were  6,455,941.  Last  year 
they  were  5,790,237.  Shipments  from  the  an¬ 
thracite  region  have  been  going  forw'ard  to 
New  England  for  the  .past  two  months  in 
fifty-car  trains  at  the  rate  of  two  trains  or 
more  a  day.  J.  J.  Storrow,  Federal  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  at  Washington,  is  the  guiding 
hand  in  distribution  wdthin  the  territory  under 
his  jurisdiction. 

Because  of  the  late  spring,  shipments  of  an¬ 
thracite  to  the  upper  lake  ports  to  Septem¬ 
ber  1st  were  slightly  less  than  up  to  the  saine 
time  last  year.  The  priority  order  by  which 
a  continuous  flow  of  coal  is  going  westward 
by  water  is  expected  to  remedy  this  soon.  The 
tardy  spring  reduced  coal  stocks  in  the  lake 
region,  so  that  very  little  was  carried  over,  which 
is  an  abnormal  situation.  The  playing  out  of 
natural  gas  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  has  added  to 
the  demand  of  the  middle  west  for  anthracite. 
People  there  have  stoves  that  are  ill-adapted 
to  bituminous,  they  say,  although  there  is 
much  soft  coal  in  both  states. 

The  following,  to  which  other  names  may 
later  be  added,  is  a  list  of  those  expected  to 
attend  the  conference  Tuesday. 

S.  D.  Warriner,  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Company,  437  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia; 
P.  C.  Madeira,  president  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co., 
North  American  building,  Philadelphia;  W._  J. 
Richards,  president  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Company,  Pottsville,  Pa.;  C.  F. 
Huber,  president  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal 
Company,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  John  Markle, 
president  Geo.  B.  Markle  Company,  Jeddo, 
Pa.;  W.  H.  Williams,  vice-president  Hudson 
Coal  Companv,  No.  26  Liberty  street.  New 
York  City;  H.  W.  Perrin,  president  Susque¬ 
hanna  Colleries  Company  and  M.  A.  Hanna 
&  Co..  Commercial  Trust  building,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Joseph  B.  Dickson,  president  Dickson  & 
Eddy,  No.  17  Battery  place.  New  York  City: 
G.  N.  Wilson,  president  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Sales  Companv.  No.  90  West  street,  New  York- 
City;  Samuel  T.  Peters,  of  Williams  &  Peters, 


No.  1  Broadway,  New  York  City;  J.  F.  Ber- 
mingham,  president  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Coal  Company,  No.  120  Broadway, 
New  York  City;  Alan  C.  Dodson,  president 
Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Bethlehem,  P,a. ;  S.  B. 
Thorne,  president  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  No.  17 
Battery  place.  New  York  Cit>,  and  D.  B.  Wentz, 
president  J.  S.  Wentz  Company,  Philadelphia. 

No.  48 — October  12,  1917. — The  United  Fuel 
Administration  today  assured  Senator  Swan¬ 
son  of  Virginia  and  a  delegation  from  the 
city  council  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  that  the 
coal  situation  in  that  city  would  receive  imme¬ 
diate  attention.  Arrangements  were  made  to 
ship  1,000  tons,  a  month’s  supply,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  city  authorities. 

No.  49 — October  13,  1917. — The  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  announced  today 
the  appointment  of  John  E.  Williams,  Streator, 
as  State  Fuel  Administrator  for  Illinois. 

No.  50.  October  15,  1917. — The  United 

States  Fuel  Administration  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  today  of  Homer  H.  Johnson,  of 
Cleveland,  as  state  fuel  administrator  for  Ohio. 

No.  51.  October  14,  1917. — Shipments  of 
anthracite  coal  to  New  England,  New  York- 
City,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo  and  Erie  during  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  present  year  have 
Ijeen  heavier  by  2,593,817  tons  than  during  the 
corresponding  period  last  year,  according  to 
figures  given  out  today  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration. 

New  York  received  12,666,650  tons  last  year, 
and  13,912,384  this  year,  a  gain  of  1,245,734 
tons.  The  figures  for  Philadelphia  are  4,186,- 
698  and  4,927,992,  for  1916  and  1917  respectively, 
a  gain  of  741,294  tons.  New  England  last 
year  got  3,438,242  tons  by  rail  and  2,351,995 
by  barge,  a  total  of  5,790,237  tons.  This  year 
the  figures  are  4,195,575  liy  rail  and  2,260,366 
by  barge,  a  total  of  6,455,941  tons,  showing  a 
gain  of  665,704  tons. 

In  only  one  case  among  the  cities  named  is 
there  a  loss.  Buffalo  and  Erie,  taken  together, 
got  4,346,917  tons  last  year  and  4,288,002  this 
year,  showing  a  loss  of  58,915  tons.  This  is 
attributed  to  the  cold,  late  spring,  which  per¬ 
mitted  little  or  no  coal  to  be  carried  over,  and 
to  the  Fuel  Administration’s  policy  to  ship 
coal  past  the  lake  ports  to  the  neeily  North¬ 
west  before  the  close  of  navigation.  The  de¬ 
ficiency  will  be  made  up  later,  and  special 
emergency  calls  for  coal,  if  authentic,  will  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  consideration  at  Washington. 

No.  52.  October  15,  1917. — An  ample  supply 
of  coal  to  meet  the  immediate  requirements  of 
the  Middle  West  was  assured  today  by  H. 
Garfield,  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator. 

“I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Ohio, 
where  I  took  up  with  the  newly  appointed 
State  Fuel  Administrator,  Mr.  Homer  H. 
Johnson,  the  Ohio  Situation,  also  meeting  with 
the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Coal  Supply,”  the  fuel  administrator 
said:  “I  also  was  in  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tion  with  Indiana  and  other  points  in  the 
Middle  West. 

“The  situation  in  the  regions  bordering  on 
the  Lakes  is  this: 

“The  priority  order  and  the  coal  shipments 
by  Lakes  to  the  Northwest  lead  the  people  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan  to  feel  that  coal 
is  being  carried  through  those  states  without 
due  consideration  of  the  local  needs. 

“Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
supply  of  coal  through  State  Administrators 
where  appointed,  and  when  not  yet  appointed, 
through  public  officials  of  the  states.  It  is 
now  understood  that  on  receipt  from  the 
proper  officials  of  a  statement  naming  the  pub¬ 
lic  institution  requiring  coal  or  the  dealers 
supplying  coal  to  domestic  consumers  in  need, 
the  amounts  being  specified  and  also  the  places 
at  which  deliveries  are  to  be  made,  coal  will 
be  ordered  shipped  immediately.  These  state¬ 
ments  are  to  be  filed  with  the  state  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrators,  or,  when  they  have  not  been 
appointed,  with  the  Federal  h'uel  .\dministrator 
at  Washington.  In  every  case  coal  will  be 
furnished  at  government  prices. 

“When  local  officials  liave  undertaken  lo 
confiscate  coal  for  the  use  of  public  institu¬ 
tions  or  local  communities,  they  not  only  have 
assumed  to  exercise  powers  not  vested  in 
them,  but,  al  the  best,  would  be  reciuired  to 
])ay  contract  prices  for  the  coal.” 

No.  53.  October  15,  1917. — Arrangements  to 


relieve  a  threatened  coal  shortage  in  Michigan 
were  made  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  tonight  after  the  situation  was 
presented  by  Governor  Sleeper  and  members 
of  the  State  Coal  Board.  Enough  coal  will  be 
diverted  from  shipments  now  going  through 
to  lake  ports  to  Northwest  and  Canada  to 
meet  pressing  needs. 

The  delegation  was  told  the  coal  would  be 
supplied  as  soon  as  the  coal  board  can  furnish 
information  as  to  the  amount  needed  for  im¬ 
mediate  requirements  and  the  districts  into 
which  it  is  to  be  sent.  When  the  lake  season 
closes  all  the  coal  necessary  for  the  state  will 
be  available. 

Members  of  the  Coal  Board  here  with  Gov- 
ornor  Sleeper  were  Henry  McMoran,  of  Port 
Huron;  John  Hicks,  of  St.  Johns,  and  W.  K. 
I’roctor,  of  Lansing. 

No.  54.  October  16,  1917. — The  United 

States  Fuel  Administration  today  announced 
the  appointment  of  William  K.  Prudden,  of 
Lansing,  as  State  Fuel  Administrator  for 
Michigan. 


Coal  and  Coke  Exchange 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  17.— (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  coal  jobbers  of  Pittslnirgh 
have  been  holding  a  number  of  informal  meet¬ 
ings,  in  an  effort  to  “get  together”  and  defend 
themselves  as  against  the  existing  conditions, 
that  threaten  to  put  them  out  of  business,  and 
incidentally  put  out  of  business  numerous  small 
mine  operators,  whose  output  will  not  justify  the 
maintainance  of  a  sales  department,  and  whose 
facilities  for  disposing  of  their  output  are  lim¬ 
ited. 

These  meetings  culminated  yesterday  with  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  and.  Coke  Ex¬ 
change,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected : 
^Ir.  C.  S.  B.  Ward,  of  the  Walter-Wallingford 
Company,  president,  and  Mr.  J.  Earl  Meyers,  of 
the  Whitney-Kemmerer  Company,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

There  was  much  interest  manifested  and  the 
leading  jobbers  of  the  city  have  connected  up 
with  the  new  organization.  The  first  regular 
meeting  will  be  held  the  second  Wednesday  of 
November  when  the  full  purpose  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  will  be  made  public. 

A  number  of  the  members  are  arranging  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Coal  and 
Coke  Jobbers  Association,  to  be  held  in  Chicago, 
October  24th,  and  25th.  The  trade  will  be  can¬ 
vassed  the  coming  week,  and  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  will  undoubtedly  be  prepared  to  cope  with 
present  condtfions  in  a  very  few  days. 

Mr.  E.  AI.  Platt,  temporary  president  of  the 
National  Organization  of  Jobbers,  who  has  been 
doing  some  good  missionary  work,  east  and  west, 
addressed  one  of  these  meetings  here,  two  vreeks 
ago  and  his  views  were  very  much  appreciated 
liy  the  gentlemen  present,  as  it  enlightened  them 
much,  as  to  the  situation  of  the  jobbers  else¬ 
where,  and  proved  conclusively  that  Pittsburgh 
also  needed  united  or  organized  effort  if  the 
trade  is  to  retain  its  position  before  the  iniblic. 


The  coal  men  of  Philadelphia  are  responding 
very  generously  in  subscriliing  to  the  second 
Lil^erty  Bond  issue.  A  committee  has  been  at 
work  for  several  weeks  past  soliciting  sub¬ 
scriptions  among  the  coal  trade,  and  before 
the  27th  rolls  around,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Philadelphia  coal  trade  will  have  done  its 
share.  Active  on  this  committee  soliciting 
coal  trade  subscriptions  is  Daniel  Whitney-,  of 
Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  H.  W.  Perrin,  of  M.  .\. 
Hanna  &  Company,  and  others. 


.\ccording  to  a  Buenos  .\yre.s  paper,  coal  has 
commenced  to  be  worked  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
district  of  Mayares,  in  the  Provinec  of  San  Juan, 
the  monthly  iirofluction  not  exceeding  :tun  to  tun 
tons. 


William  C.  Hood,  of  South  Brownsville,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  Mr. 
Hood  will  reside  with  his  family-  in  L^nion- 
town.  while  his  headquarters  will  be  in  Scott- 
dale. 
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Delay  Is  Suicidal 

The  National  Coal  Association  will  meet 
in  Pittsburgh  next  Tuesday.  It  will  dis¬ 
cuss  many  things.  We  want  to  say  to  its 
members,  however,  that  nothing  is  more 
important  today  than  prom])t  action  on  the 
matter  of  starting  its  publicity  campaign, 
rhat  should  he  done  before  anything  else 
is  attempted. 

What  the  coal  men  have  feared  for  nine 
months  has  now  become  a  fact.  Coal  is 
terribly  short  and  there  isn't  encjugh  of  it 
to  go  around.  It  seems  to  he  nnavoidahle 
that  hut  few  people  will  get  the  kind  of  coal 
they  want.  Most  users  will  he  forced  to 
take  what  they  can  get.  Others  will  not 
get  any.  This  means  that  some  factories 
will  have  to  clo.se  down. 

'I'here  is  no  escape  from  the  sure  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  situation.  'Phe  people  are 
going  to  he  terribly  disturbed.  .\s  public 
sentiment  is  aroused,  the  politicians  are  go¬ 
ing  to  try  to  express  it  in  some  form  of 
inihlic  action.  Unless  restrained  in  some 
way,  they  are  going  to  do  the  spectacular 
thing,  which  will  he  the  foolish  thing. 

Their  present  dis])Osition  is  to  try  to  send 
some  coal  operators  to  the  penitentiary. 

Their  next  line  of  action  is  to  confiscate 
the  mines  and  to  throw  out  the  men  who 
know  how  to  operate  them  to  put  in  their 
places  men  who  know  nothing  about  it. 


'Phis  might  ;i]jpeal  to  the  unenlightened  pub¬ 
lic  as  the  i^roper  thing  to  do.  It  might  be 
the  jiolitical  thing  to  do.  But  it  would 
wreck  this  country  as  surely  as  would  mti- 
tiny  of  our  troops  or  sailors. 

( Ine  or  both  of  these  things  will  hap])cn 
unless  the  .National  Coal  .\ssociation  stojfs 
dallving  over  the  (luestion  of  a  jjrojter  pub¬ 
licity  pn^gram  and  goes  directly  to  the  ]>eo- 
])le.  'Pherefore  the  publicity  program 
diould  he  started  without  a  moment’s  delay 

We  do  not  say  that  all  the  j^cople  can  he 
informed  in  time  to  completely  reverse  ])ub- 
lic  sentiment.  We  do  say,  however,  that 
a  strong  and  clear  cut  statement  jnihlishefl 
in  those  jieriodicals  which*  reach  both  the 
hie  mass  of  people  and  the  itoliticians  them¬ 
selves  will  head  off  any  foolish  action.  It 
will  tend  to  keep  the  jjroceedings  in  sane 
channels.  'Phis  is  imperative  if  the  people 
are  to  he  protected  and  the  coal  industry 
saved  from  destruction. 


History  Repeats 

If  yon  have  read  history  with  some  care, 
ygti  jierhaps  recall  that  when  the  Civil  war 
was  in  progress  Congress  was  about  to 
take  an  action,  out  (jf  consideration  for  the 
politics  of  the  situation,  that  wouldn’t  have 
looked  well  in  the  light  of  history.  Indeed, 
a  vote  passing  the  law  in  question,  was  be¬ 
ing  taken.  When  it  became  evident*  that 
the  sentiment  of  Congress  favored  the  bill, 
one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  Ilonse 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  interrupted  the  roll 
call,  .\live  with  righteous  indignation,  he 
called  his  fellow  members  sharply  to  ac¬ 
count.  In  one  short  statement  shot  full  of 
idealism,  he  shamed  the  hardened  poli¬ 
ticians  into  instantly  rescinding  their  action. 

That  young  member  of  Congress  was 
James  .\.  Garfield,  later  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Today  there  is  in  Washington  an  officer 
of  the  government  who  is  desperately  in 
earnest  to  win  the  war.  He  is  using  his 
nhvsical  strength  to  the  breaking  point  to 
learn  and  to  try  to  straighten  out  the  coal 
situation.  Unfortunately  he  is  having  to 
fight  the  same  old  political  idea  and  the 
same  old  disposition  of  practical  politics  to 
further  its  own  ends  regardless  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  to  the  American  people.  He  is 
having  to  call  the  politicians  to  account  and 
is  doing  it  in  the  same  forceful  way,  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  same  spirit  of  idealism. 

His  name  incidentally,  is  Garfield — Dr. 
1  larry  Augustus. 

History  has  repeated  itself.  'Phe  qtie.s- 
tion  of  the  hour  is,  whether  the  son  can 
reverse  the  practical  ])rofessional  politicians 
the.  same  way  that  his  father  did. 

The  important  point  is  that  the  political 
(|iiestion  has  been  raised  and  the  politicians’ 
])oint  of  view  has  been  challenged.  The 
next  few  weeks  will  determine  whether  the 
Garfield  fuel  administration  board  will  sur¬ 
vive.  or  whether,  like  its  i)redecessor.  it 
will  he  ground  to  pieces  by  the  exacting  de¬ 
mands  of  professional  politicians. 

Maybe  if  Dr.  Garfield  had  not  been  a  Re- 
inihlican  and  maybe  if  he  were  willing  to 
convert  his  administration  hoard  into  a  part 
of  the  Democratic  vote-getting  machine, 
there  wouldn’t  he  any  danger  now  that  his 
two  months  of  strenuous  work  would  h^ 
wasted.  Maybe  there  woinan’t  he  danger 
that  the  effort  to  solve  the  coal  problem 
would  have  to  .start  at  zero  again  and  work 
up  to  something  like  an  a])preciation  of  the 
size  of  the  iob. 


W  hen  the  Garfield  administration  starts 
to  run  the  political  gauntlet,  and  vvhen  we 
express  the  hope  that  it  may  be  shielded 
from  destruction,  we  ask  you  to  remember 
that  our  objection  to  governmental  control 
has  not  been  to  regulation  per  se.  It  has 
been  solely  to  the  insertion  of  practical 
professional  politics  into  such  a  delicate 
matter  as  the  coal  situation  this  year.  'Phe 
present  plight  of  Dr.  Garfield  makes  perti¬ 
nent  most  every  objection  we  have  raised 
^ince  the  first  of  July. 


Not  a  War-Profits  Tax 

'Phe  .Senate  proposed  to  tax  war  jirofits : 
then  suddenly,  and  for  .some  mysterious 
reason,  abandoned  that  intention.  It  took 
the  profits  a  concern  had  earned  in  the  three 
years  before  the  European  war  as  a  measure 
of  its  normal  earning  ca]>acity.  Whatever 
it  earned  this  year  in  excess  of  those  nor¬ 
mal  earnings  was  regarded  as  war  profits 
and  taxed  at  rates  running  from  12  per 
-  cent  u])  to  60  ])cr  cent. 

Having  framed  a  bill  on  these  lines  the 
.Senate  abruptly  abandoned  the  base  upon 
which  taxable  profits  were  to  be  calculated 
and  chaneed  the  bill  so  that  all  profits  in 
excess  of  10  per  cent  upon  the  actual  cash 
caj)ital  invested  were  called  war  profits  and 
sub'ected  to  the  tax. 

This  is  not  taxing  war  profits  at  all.  A 
great  number  of  concerns  whose  earning 
power  depends  upon  good  will,  jtatent 
rights,  trade-marks,  and  so  on.  rather  than 
upon  the  actual  cash  invested,  earn  more 
than  10  per  cent  upon  the  cash  investment 
in  normal  times. 

For  example,  we  happen  to  know  of  a 
trade  paper  which,  because  of  greatly  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  is  earn¬ 
ing  less  this  year  ’than  it  earned  before  the 
war.  But  only  a  small  amount  of  actual 
cash  is  invested  in  the  business ;  its  value 
depends  upon  long-estahli.ffied  good  will. 
The  bill  as  pas.sed  by  the  Senate  will  take 
nearly  two-thirds  of  this  year’s  total  earn¬ 
ings.  though  the  paper  is  not  profiting  a 
])ennv  on  account  of  the  war.  but  suffering 
a  lo.ss. 

This  trade  paper  is  a  comparatively  small 
business  concern.  It  is  exactly  the  com- 
jtaratively  small  concerns  that  will  he  hit  by 
this  bogus  war-profits  tax. 

The  Senate  should  have  stuck  to  its  first 
intention  of  taxing  war  profits.  The  tax¬ 
ation  it  finally  adopted  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  war  profits. — Saturday  Eveu- 
iu(f  Post. 


Not  Complaining — Helping 

While  we  have  been  complaining  about 
the  way  coal  has  been  handled,  it  may  have 
seemed  to  some  that  we  opposed  the 
government.  I'ar  from  it.  We  have  been 
trying  to  help.  With  iMark  Sullivan's  per¬ 
mission,  we  will  let  an  exceedingly  clever 
editorial  in  Collier’s  IIVcA’/v .express  both 
liis  position  and  our  own,  to-wit : 

"A  reader  sends  in  a  copy  of  a  recent  is¬ 
sue  with  the  comment:  ‘'riianks  for  a  Col¬ 
lier's  without  a  kick.’  We  don’t  enjoy  the 
compliment  either  for  its  face  or  reverse. 
The  implication  that  we  scold  is  annoving. 
I'anltfinding  is  the  most  unromantic  of  oc¬ 
cupations.  and  mere  criticism  is  like  Snug's 
imitation  of  the  lion.  ‘You  may  do  it  ex¬ 
tempore.  for  it  is  nothing  but  roaring.’  If 
our  comments  on  the  administration  (to 
which  the  reader  alludes)  sound  too  shrill 
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7V;  Dr.  Garfield,  United  States  Fuel  Administrator : 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  one  situation  at  the  mines. 

At  Herrin,  a  mining  town  in  Williamson  county,  Illinois,  1,200 
men  were  recently  registered  as  available  to  the  draft.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  these,  or  960  men,  were  mine  workers.  Of  the  latter,  419 
have  already  gone  into  fhe  army. 

In  one  small  mine  in  Williamson  county,  Illinois,  230  men  were 
on  the  pay  roll.  Sixty-three  of  these  have  already  been  forced  to 
respond  to  the  draft. 

If  these  figures  are  indicative  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
country,  the  nation  is  stripping  the  mines  of  mine  workers.  That  is 
cutting  down  automatically  the  production  of  coal  which  you  have  to 
distribute. 

We  wish  to  suggest  to  you  that  the  nation  cannot  send  all  of  the 
drafted  men  to  the  front  and  cannot  support  them  when  there  unless 
coal  is  produced  in  increasing  quantity.  In  a  word,  the  miners  are 
of  more  use  at  home  than  they  are  on  the  firing  line. 

For  this  winter  at  least,  these  miners  are  of  more  service  in  the 
coal  mines  than  they  are  in  the  training  camps. 

We  suggest  that  you  use  your  power  and  authority  to  try  to  per¬ 
suade  the  o-overnment  to  leave  these  coal  miners  in  the  mines  at  least 
for  this  winter.  They  are  not  needed  in  the  army  now.  They  will 
not  he  needed  there  until  next  spring.  They  are  sorely  needed  in  the 
mines  for  the  next  five  months.  If  they  must  be  called  ultimately, 
the  country  will  have  to  get  along  without  them.  But  it  is  taking  a 
terrific  chance  to  call  them  this  winter  before  they  are  reallv  needed. 


at  times,  it  is  because  we  are  anxious — too 
anxious,  perhaps — for  the  greatest  success 
in  the  war,  and  irritated  by  what  seems  to 
be  a  failure  to  concentrate  all  national  en¬ 
ergy  and  ingenuity  on  the  task.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  moral  leadership  is  glorious.  He  has 
put  the  objects  of  the  alliance  beyond  the 
reach  of  greed  and  sinister  ambition.  But 
a  war  can  no  more  be  managed  through 
precepts  than  a  hospital  can  be  established 
by  pity.  It  would  be  too  bad  if  aimless 
energy,  lack  of  organization,  amateur  ex¬ 
periments,  and  all  the  other  characteristics 
of  the  early  stages  of  our  wars  in  the  past 
should  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  the 
real  qualities  needed  for  this  war.  We 
don’t  want  to  see  our  soldiers  punished  or 
the  future  security  of  the  country  endan¬ 
gered  bv  mistakes  which  can  be  corrected 
now.  Three  years  ago  Collier’s  was  for 
preparedness  against  the  inevitable  war 
with  Germany;  Collier's  is  now  for  pre¬ 
paredness  against  the  inevitable  dangers 
that  will  confront  this  country  whety  the 
war  with  Germany  is  over.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  ought  to  welcome  criticism.  As 
usual  it  is  only  the  incompetent  who  resent 
it.  And  we  observe  that  it  is  the  Hearst 
papers  that  prove  their  loyalty  by  printing 
little  rows  of  Hags  at  the  head  of  their  edi¬ 
torial  columns.” 


Easily  Understood 

Every  newspaper  admits  today  that  coal 
is  scarce.  The  more  candid  ones  admit 
that  the  supply  is  not  large  enough  to  go 
around. 

Some  newspapers  say  that  “free”  coal — 
that  not  under  contract — is  not  available 
because  prices  are  too  low.  They  say  that 
the  supph'  will  become  more  abundant  as 
soon  as  the  government  advances  prices. 

Both  of  these  things  are  true.  But  if 
they  are  read  together,  without  being  ex¬ 
plained,  they  are  inclined  to  suggest  that  all 
coal  operators  are  refusing  to  produce  and 
sell  any  coal  at  the  President’s  prices.  The 
conclusion  easily  arrived  at,  therefore,  is 
that  the  operators  have,  as  a  whole,  refused 
to  do  business  at  the  President’s  prices.  This 
idea  has  become  so  general  that  in  many 
quarters  it  is  said,  actually,  that  the  coal 
operators  are  on  strike  against  the  govern¬ 
ment.  As  can  be  seen,  when  these  two 
statements  are  made  without  an  explanation, 
the  operators’  position  is  very  easily  mis¬ 
understood. 

The  facts  are  these ;  In  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  there  are  six  producing  dis¬ 
tricts.  One  works  a  coal  vein  averaging 
thirty-six  inches  in  thickness.  Another  dis¬ 
trict  operates  a  vein  which  averages  seven 
feet  in  thickness.  The  other  four  seams 
range  somewhere  between.  The  price  on 
all  Pennsylvania  coal  is  $2.00  a  ton.  .4t 
that  price  the  thicker  vein  mines  can  pro¬ 
duce  for  a  time.  The  thin  vein  mines  are 
driven  out  of  business  instantly. 

However,  the  demand  for  coal  in  the  east 
is  so  great  there  is  urgent  need  for  every 
Pennsylvania  mine.  Therefore,  when  the 
thin  vein  mines  are  put  out  of  existence, 
Pennsylvania  is  short  of  coal.  When  the 
jjrices  are  advanced  to  allow  the  thin  vein 
mines  to  resume  operations,  the  supplv  of 
cOal  will  be  increased. 

Meanwhile,  the  thick  vein  operators  are 
not  on  a  strike  against  the  government.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
make  good  the  deficiency  created  bv  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  the  thin  vein  mines.  However, 
they  simply  cannot  get  enough  cars  on  flic 


railroad  that  serves  them.  It  is  impossible 
for  them  to  get  those  cars  which  used  to 
serve  the  thin  vein  mines  because  those 
mines  are  on  another  railroad. 

The  thick  vein  mines  cannot  get  the  min¬ 
ers  that  were  formerly  employed  in  the  thin 
vein  mines.  Those  miners  will  not  move 
their  families  across  the  state  when  they 
can  get  work  in  the  munition  factories  at 
home. 

Because  prices  were  not  remunerative 
sixty-one  mines  in  MTstmoreland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  were  reported,  recently,  as 
having  retired  from  business.  This  state¬ 
ment  was  made  in  the  House  at  Washing¬ 
ton  by  Mr.  Robbins.  It  was  the  closing 
down  of  such  mines  that  created  the  short¬ 
age.  It  is  the  prospective  reopening  of 
these  thin  vein  mines  that  promises  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  additional  coal.  This  situation  is 
duplicated  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  union. 


The  Individual  Sacrifice 

It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  fact  that  this 
war  is  breaking  up  many  homes  and  costing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives.  The  indi¬ 
viduals  involved  are  undone  or  wiped  out. 
They  have  paid  the  maximum  price.  .Still, 
we  never  hear  the  politicians  citing  the  case 
of  an  individual  as  a  reason  against  war. 
The  fact  is  that  in  large  matters  the  indi- 
vidul  is  subordinated  to  the  good  of  the 
state.  It  is  the  big  general  issue  that  counts. 
It  is  the  big  result  which  the  nation  strives 
to  attain. 

This  year  there  is  a  big  result  in  coal  f<ir 
which  the  nation  must  strive.  That  is  to 
get  enough  to  warm  all  the  houses,  to  run 
all  the  factories  and  to  allow  all  the  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  to  work.  That  is  a  big 
result  which  should  command  the  brain  of 
statesmen  and  the  best  ability  of  the  nation. 
Yet,  in  a  crisis  when  the  national  need  for 
coal  is  greater  than  it  seems  the  nation  is 
going  to  be  able  to  supply,  our  biggest  men 


take  up  their  time  discussing  the  cases  of 
individuals.  They  dwell  upon  the  injustice 
to  this  individual  or  that  who  has  to  pay 
more  per  ton  for  his  coal. 

Well,  what  of  it?  No  l)ig  crisis  ever 
passed  without  somebody  getting  hurt.  No 
big  issue  was  ever  raised  without  somebody 
having  to  pay.  And  it  does  not  apply  the 
remedy  to  continue  to  mourn  over  the  fate 
of  these  few  who  have  been  caught  in  the 
wheels  and  had  parts  of  the  pocketbooks 
ground  off.  That  is  mighty  unfortunate.  It 
is  awfully  hard  on  the  man  who  lo.st  the 
money.  It  is  a  shame  that  such  things  have 
to  be.  But,  a'fter  all,  it  doesn’t  save  the 
national  situation  to  stand  and  talk  about 
those  individuals.  It  doesn’t  meet  the  need 
of  the  hour  even  to  print  columns  upon  col¬ 
umns  of  these  individual  statements. 

\Vhat  this  country  needs  today  is  not  a 
further  recitation  of  individual  ills.  It  needs 
someone  to  stej)  out  into  the  open  and  to 
discuss  the  big  ])roblem  and  how  to  solve  it. 
namely,  how  to  get  the  .supply  of  coal  that 
will  meet  the  national  need.  It  is  the  big 
issue  in  coal  that  counts. 


A  Tip  to  Congress 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Congress  has  ad- 
iourned.  We  have  an  idea  which  we  would 
like  to  pass  on  to  it  for  its  consideration. 
Mayl)e,  however,  while  we  are  too  late  for 
this  session,  we  may  not  be  too  early  for 
the  one  which  is  to  convene  in  December. 

The  ti])  is  this: 

I  f  you  want  to  'regulate  commodity  prices 
in  .\merica  and  do  a  thorough  going  job 
of  it.  we  suggest  that  you  investigate  and 
regulate  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
.\nierican  Federation  of  Labor. 

While  this  tip  is  a  good  one.  we  will 
wager  a  silver  dollar  against  any  Congress¬ 
man’s  doughnut  that  you  gentlemen  will 
not  act  on  this  suggestion. 
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General  Review 

The  Coal  Supply  Situation  Is  Not  Increased 
by  Any  Governmental  Action  and  the 
Demand  Groios  as  Fall  Advances 

The  national  situation  this  week  is  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

There  are  mines  enough  to  produce  all  the  coal 
that  is  needed.  There  may  be  cars  enough  to 
haul  the  coal  but  there  aren’t  engines  enough  to 
maneuver  the  cars.  Instead  of  getting  more  en¬ 
gines  the  ])roduction  of  the  factories  has  been 
sent  abroad  and  home  deliveries  have  been  post¬ 
poned,  perhaps,  until  after  the  winter  is  over. 
Meanwhile  the  railroads  are  trying  to  get  along 
without  engines  by  slowing  down  the  moveme  it 
of  trains  and  increasing  the  load  on  each  locomo¬ 
tive.  They  have  done  this  hoping  that  the  delay 
in  cars  on  cross  country  would  be  made  up  by 
faster  loading  and  unloading  of  cars  at  destina¬ 
tion. 

For  other  relief  the  government  is  depending 
on  that  which  will  come  by  the  closing  of  the  lake 
season  of  navigation  about  three  weeks  hence. 
Expectations  in  this  direction  are  exaggerated  be¬ 
cause  the  lake  tonnage  amounts  to  no  more  than 
.''),()00,000  tons  a  month  and  that  will  not  relieve 
completely  the  situation. 

Meanwhile  the  east  is  on  short  rations  of  coal 
with  danger  threatening  every  minute  that  the 
mines  will  be  closed  down  by  a  strike.  Some 
mines  are  already  closed  because  they  cannot  oper¬ 
ate  at  the  President’s  prices  and  the  recent  at¬ 
tempt  to  readjust  prices  did  not  include  the  im¬ 
portant  districts.  No  indication  has  come  from 
Washington  as  to  what  further  price  readjustment 
will  take  place  that  will  restore  these  mines  to 
productive  capacity.  In  the  west  the  supply  of 
eastern  coal  has  been  shut  of?  by  railroad  difficul¬ 
ties  and  the  supply  of  western  coal  has  been  shut 
off  by  a  strike.  The  west  is  in  an  extremely 
dangerous  position,  duplicating  in  every  particular 
the  situation  which  has  existed  in  the  east. 


Chicago  Market 

IVith  the  Supply  of  Coal  Dangerously 
Short,  the  Illinois  Mines  Close  by  Strike 
Chicago  zeith  Five  Days  Supply. 

Office  of  'I'he  Bl.xck  Diamond, 
Chicago,  October  18. 

It  is  almost  impossible  at  this  time  to  give  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  market  situation  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  All  calculations  have  been  turned  topsy- 
turvey  by  the  strike  in  Illinois,  by  the  uncertainty 
as  to  when  that  strike  will  end.  As  nearly  as  we 
can  describe  the  situation  it  is  as  follows ; 

Anthracite  receipts  by  water  this  year  have  been 
less  than  one-third  of  what  is  normal.  Ship¬ 
ments  by  rail  have  been  considerably  heavier. 
Today  receipts  in  Chicago  are  less  than  they  were 
last  year,  but  the  situation  is  made  vastly  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  it  was  last  year,  by  the  fact  that 
anthracite  has  been  moved  through  unusual  chan¬ 
nels.  Some  have  more  than  they  desire,  others 
have  received  none.  The  difficulty  comes  through 
those  who  have  run  short. 

On  other  eastern  coals  shipments  up  to  about 
the  middle  of  August,  were  up  to  contract,  but 
those  were  considerably  less  than  last  year.  For 
the  last  two  months  shipments  have  not  been  sat¬ 
isfying  contracts  and  the  situation  is  getting  very 
much  worse  because  of  growing  railroad  difficul¬ 
ties.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  last  six  weeks 
practically  no  free  eastern  coal  has  come  into  this 
market  and  lately  it  has  been  next  to  impossible 
to  get  any  coal  even  on  contract,  because  of  prior¬ 
ity  orders  which  forced  the  shipment  of  coal  by 
lake.  The  net  result  is  Chicago  is  peculiarly  bare 
of  eastern  coal. 

The  feature  of  the  market  for  the  last  six  weeks 
has  been  that  the  demand  normally  falling  on 
eastern  mines  has  been  diverted  to  western  mines, 
which  already  were  overcrowded  with  business 
because  of  extraordinary  demands  coming  through 
regular  channels.  The  result  in  Chicago  and  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  was  that  nearly  everyone  except 
the  railroads  and  public  utilities  plants  were 
on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  as  far  as  coal  was  con¬ 
cerned,  with  the  city  being,  on  the  average,  not 
five  days  ahead  of  actual  famine. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week,  the  miners  struck  in 
Illinois  and  on  Wednesday  they  struck  in  Indiana. 
This  shut  off  all  of  the  mines  that  had  been 
shipping  to  Chicago,  the  Illinois  mines  which  re¬ 
mained  in  operation  shipping  no  coal  here  at  all. 
Being  short  of  eastern  coal  and  being  cut  off  from 


a  supply  of  western  coal.  Chicago  was  practically 
thrown  back  on  its  storage  piles  w’hich,  as  in¬ 
dicated,  were  not  much,  if  any,  in  excess  of  the 
live  days’  supply.  This  makes  the  duration  of 
the  strike  a  matter  of  vital  importance  in  Chicago 
and  vicinity.  At  first  Dr.  Garfield  announced  that 
he  would  not  be  hurried  into  making  a  ruling  on 
price  readjustment  that  would  end,  the  trouble, 
iiut  on  Thursday,  modified  this  to  some  extent, 
by  saying  that  he  might  reach  a  decision  by  early 
next  week.  If  the  mines  stay  idle  until  that  de¬ 
cision  is  reached,  Chicago  will  be  practically  out 
of  coal  by  the  time  shipments  are  resumed. 

In  the  meantime  the  slowing  up  of  coal  produc¬ 
tion  in  Illinois,  has  taken  out  of  the  market  at 
least  250,000  tons  a  day  at  a  time  when  the  de¬ 
mand  is  so  intense  it  creates  an  altogether  un¬ 
precedented  situation. 

Meanwhile  the  President’s  prices  on  coals  com¬ 
monly  sold  in  this  market  are  as  follows : 


James  Forester,  general  manager  of  the 
Paradise  Coal  Company  of  Duquoin,  Ill.,  was 
in  town  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Hightower,  salesmanager  for  the  Mc- 
Alester  Fuel  Company  in  charge  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  office  was  a  caller  on  the  trade  this 
week. 

Paul  Cosgrove,  vice-president  of  Cosgrove 
&  Company  and  Enoch  Carver,  resident  man¬ 
ager,  visited  the  company  mine  at  Freeman, 
Ill.,  the  first  part  of  the  week. 

W.  H.  Marshall,  who  formerly  operated  the 
Benton  District  Coal  Company  at  New  Benton, 
Ill.,  has  recently  returned  from  Honduras, 
where  he  has  interests  in  banana  plantations. 

W.  F.  Wickham  and  Fred  Burton  of  the 
Wickham  &  Burton  Coal  Company,  have  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  through  the  eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  coal  fields. 

Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan  coal  buyers  are 
in  the  Chicago  market  regularly,  endeavoring 
to  purchase  coal.  In  their  efforts  to  relieve 
the  suffering  already  visited  upon  their  com¬ 
munities  they  are  anxious  to  buy  any  old 
kind  of  coal,  but  unfortunately  the  excessive 
demand  on  tlie  limited  production  has  secured 
for  them  practically  no  relief. 

With  the  exception  of  the  politicians,  every¬ 
body  throughout  the  country  is  fully  aware 
that  a  serious  coal  famine  is  at  hand.  As 
typical  of  conditions,  George  J.  Philp,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Michigan  Lumber  &  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Flint,  Mich.,  advises  that  it  is  a  rare 
occasion  that  any  coal  is  left  over  in  any  of 
the  seventeen  yards  in  Flint  after  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  announcement  of  the  continuance  of 
J.  W.  Lowe’s  coal  business  has  been  sent  out. 
The  affairs  will  be  conducted  under  the  title 
of  J.  W.  Lowe  Company.  S.  Cohn  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  secretary  to  Mr.  Lowe,  will  have 
the  active  management;  R.  Lowe  McKee  be¬ 
ing  president  of  the  company  and  R.  D.  Pat¬ 
terson,  vice-president.  Mr.  Patterson  is  also 
president  of  the  S.  J.  Patterson  Coal  Company 
and  the  Weyanoke  Coal  &  Coke  Company, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  services  of  Tom  Irwin  of  the  Rutledge 
&  Taylor  Coal  Company,  and  Bill  Fisher  of 
the  Wilcoxson  Coal  &  Coke  Company  have 
been  donated  by  the  respective  companies  to 
the  corps  of  salesmen  who  are  rustling  on  the 
Second  Liberty  Loan  campaign.  Tom  and 
Bill  have  always  maintained  a  heavy  batting 
average  in  selling  coal  and  will  undoubtedly 
make  good  as  bond  salesmen.  The  trade  are 
advised  that  either  Mr.  Irwin  or  Mr.  Fisher 
are  at  their  service  in  receiving  subscription 
to  the  Liberty  Loan  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night. 

From  the  vast  number  of  out-of-town  coal 
dealers  one  sees  on  the  street  you  would  im¬ 
agine  that  an  interstate  convention  was  on. 
However,  it  is  nothing  but  the  anxious  buyers 
endeavoring  to  secure  coal.  Among  the  out- 
of-towners  seen  this  week  were,  C.  D.  Ekstrom 
of  The  Ekstrom  Coal  Company  of  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.,  W.  G.  Block  of  W.  G.  Block 
&  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa,  Mr.  Ford  of  the  Ford 
Manufacturing  Company,  Rockford,  Ill.,  C.  F. 
Hatton  of  the  1.  C.  Hatton  Lumber  &  Supply 
Company  of  Springfield.  Mo.,  Robert  E.  Clark  of 
the  Clark  Grain  &  Coal  Company  of  Chippewa 
Falls,  Wis.,  Lewis  Wagemoth  of  Lockport,  Ill., 
Ed.  Keeler  of  the  Rockford  Lumber  &  Euel  Com¬ 
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pany  of  Rockford,  111.,  J.  S.  Gheen  of  the  Gheen 
Fuel  &  Ice  Company,  .Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  and 
R.  C.  Brown  of  Cook  &  Brown  Lime  Company 
of  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  Civic  In¬ 
dustrial  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce  with  Mr.  Dougherty  as  chairman,  held 
a  conference  at  the  Union  League  Club  to  try 
to  determine  what  could  be  done  to  straighten 
out  the  coal  situation.  They  listened  to  state¬ 
ments  covering  the  operating  situation,  trans¬ 
portation  situation  retail  situation  and  sug¬ 
gestions  of  combustion  engineers  and  then 
practically  decided  that  the  only  thing  the  As¬ 
sociation  could  do  consistently  was  to  put  out 
a  strong  statement  to  the  people  advising  them 
to  try  to  save  coal  and  thus  make  the  existing 
scant  supply  go  further. 

A  decree  of  sale  and  foreclosure  against  the 
Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  railroad  has  been 
entered  by  Federal  Judge  George  A.  Carpen¬ 
ter,  ordering  the  sale  of  the  coal  properties 
owned  and  operated  by  the  railroad  company 
in  southern  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  decree 
was  asked  by  Howard  M.  Carter,  attorney  for 
the  Central  Trust  company  of  New  York, 
trustees  for  the  bondholders,  for  failure  of  the 
railroad  company  to  pay  the  principal  and  in¬ 
terest  on  bonds  amounting  to  85,849,740.13. 
The  company  was  given  ten  days  in  which  lo 
pay  this  sum  and  Herbert  A.  Lundahl  was  ap¬ 
pointed  special  master  to  carry  out  the  decree. 
In  the  event  it  fails  to  do  so,  the  sale  of  the 
coal  properties  will  take  place  at  Hillsboro,  Ill. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the  Chicago  Coal 
&  Coke  Exchange  held  a  luncheon  at  the  Great 
Northern  Hotel  and  listened  to  a  report  by 
E.  M.  Platt,  president  of  the  National  Coal 
Jobbers’  Association  on  his  recent  trip  into 
the  east  and  his  conferences  with  officials  at 
Washington.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  other  matters  makes  it  impossible  for 
us  this  week  to  print  a  full  and  complete  ac¬ 
count  of  the  remarkable  and  interesting  state¬ 
ment  which  Mr.  Platt  made.  He  explained 
the  situation  in  Washington  as  most  coal  men 
now  know  it,  but  threw  some  interesting  side¬ 
lights  upon  Dr.  Garfield’s  interpretation  of  a 
contract  between  a  jobber  and  a  mining  com- 
pan3'.  According  to  Dr.  Garfield’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  if  a  jobber  has  made  a  contract  with  a 
mine  and  has  not  recontracted  to  sell  that 
coal,  he  bought  it  for  speculative  purposes 
and  must  resell  it  at  the  government’s  prices, 
^ven  though  he  stands  a  loss.  However,  if 
the  jobber  has  made  a  contract  with  a  mine 
and  then  made  another  contract  with  a  con¬ 
sumer  to  pass  that  coal  on.  or  in  other  words, 
if  he  is  one  of  a  three-party  contract,  a  con¬ 
tract  to  sell  at  the  higher  price  maj-  be  carried 
out.  The  jobbers  tried  to  persuade  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  that  his  ruling  in  this  respect  was 
wrong,  but  so  far  thej'  haven’t  made  much 
headway.  The  other  point  which  Mr.  Platt 
emphasized  was  that  Washington  is  concerned 
principally  with  winning  the  war  and  looks  at 
everj'thing  from  a  verj-  patriotic  point  of  view 
and  cannot  realize  why  others  are  not  willing 
to  do  likewise.  In  other  words,  nothing  counts 
in  Washington  today  except  exalted  patriotism 
which  sets  everj-  other  question  aside. 


More  than  450  ships  of  2,500  tons  and  over, 
aggregating  a  total  of  1.500,000  tons,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  on  Monday. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 

The  Output  of  Coal  Is  Almost  All  Taken 
bv  Contracts  and  Late  Buyers  Are  Get¬ 
ting  Little  Comfort  From  the  Operators 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
1503  Oliver  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Oct.  1~,  101'. 

In  the  coal  and  coke  industries  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  unchanged  conditions  still  continue.  The 
He  nf  the  eods  (at  Washington)  grind 
Sowly,  but  they  grind  ex'ceedingly  fine,  hence 
the  crushed  condition  of  the  coal  trade 
Whatever  energy  is  left  in 
being  devoted  to  pushing  output,  and  little 
worrv  is  being  given  to  new  business,  coi  ^ 
tracts  which  existed  before  government  prices 
were  named  have  not  been  affected  as  yet, 
and  the  demand  for  fuel  is  so  great  by  mills 
and  factories  that  have  covered,  that  present 
ouforffi's  fully  taken.  At  the  same  time, 
orders  are  frequent  from  Washington  to 
various  producers  to  ship  thus,  and  so,  to  cer¬ 
tain  plants,  working  on  government  contracts, 

But^a  I'imited  amount  of  coal  is 
the  $3.00  price  fixed  by  the  government  no 
aree  sales  have  been  reported;  some  orders 
-are^  taken  daily,  subject  to  government  price 
at  time  of  delivery.  The  same  situation  main¬ 
tains  as  to  coke.  The  coke  manufacturers 
like  the  iron,  steel,  and  coal  men,  have  con 
tracts  on  their  books  taken  before  the  govern¬ 
ment  prices  were  announced,  and  they  are 
concentrating  their  efforts  m  geWng  ‘InerSse 
tract  coke  instead  of  trying  .‘"Yn^s 

their  production  and  take  on  the  $6  business^ 
All  branches  of  the  coal  and  coke  trade  arc. 
suffering  alike,  producer,  retailer  and  j°bb^ 
The  plan  of  the  government  seems  to  be  lor 
the  producer  to  sell  to  the  consumer  without 
the  services  of  the  middleman,  who  has  grown 
lo  be  a  part  of  the  industry.  The  question 
arises,  if  a  broker  negotiates  a  sale,  can  eithe 
the  seller  or  the  buyer  pay  him  a  selling  com¬ 
mission? 

Throughout  Ohio,  many  towns  are  teeliiio 
the  shortage  of  coal,  and  drastic  acBon  has 
been  taken  by  the  Mayors  of  Canton,  Young  - 
town,  Akron,  and  other  cities,  by  seizing  coal 
on  railroad  tracks,  consigned  to  various  con¬ 
sumers,  and  selling  the  same  to  private  parties, 
who  were  suffering  for  fuel  to  warm  their 

Mayor  Armstrong  of  Pittsburgh  expressed 
himself  the  past  week  as  follows,  relative  to 
any  threatened  coal  famine  m  this  city: 

“I  will  pursue  the  same  policy  that  char¬ 
acterized  my  former  acts  when  coal  became 
short  at  the  Brilliant  pumping  station.  It  it 
is  necessary  to  apply  the  same  definite  action 
to  help  the  people  get  coal  for  their  house¬ 
holds,  for  comfort  and  service,  I  will  stand  by 
them  in  using  whatever  ordinary  and  extr^r- 
dinary  powers  that  may  inhere  in  my  office 
as  Mayor,  and  I  would  do  as  much  personally 
if  I  were  not  Mayor.  I  will  lend  whatever 
assistance  I  can  make  effective  the  regulations 
of  the  United  States  Government  concerning 
the  transit  and  delivery  of  coal  to  the  people. 

There  seems  to  be  a  question  as  to  the  right 
or  power  of  the  mayor  to  seize  coal  and  ar¬ 
bitrarily  dispose  of  the  same,  however  great 
the  emergency  of  the  case. 

In  this  connection,  E.  Lowry  Humes,  United 
States  attorney,  Pittsburgh,  said  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  no  official  instructions  from  Dr.  Harry 
A.  Garfield,  the  government  coal  director,  as 
to  prices  either  at  the  mine  or  as  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  price  of  delivery,  and  that  the  only  in¬ 
formation  he  received  is  contained  in  the 
published  news  reports.  Until  official  instruc¬ 
tions  and  directions  are  received,  Mr.  Humes 
said  he  cannot  act.  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale, 
entitled  “published  news  reports.”  The  rnayor 
and  the  public  generally  assume  the  “pub¬ 
lished  news  reports”  emanating  from  whatever 
source,  are  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
correct,  while  if  the  truth  were  known,  much 
of  the  stuff  regarding  the  unscrupulousness  of 
the  coal  operator,  originates  in  the  fertile 
brain  of  some  reporter,  who  has  to  fill  space, 
and  finds  only  too  willing  ears  to  listen  to  his 
tale  of  woe,  and  the  coal  operator  is  made  the 
goat  by  newspapers  in  general  without  even 
looking  into  the  stubborn  facts  as  they  exist. 

The  retail  situation  here  is  much  unsettled 
and  at  the  offices  of  a  leading  dealer  who  re¬ 
ceives  coal  by  rail  entirely,  it  was  learned  that 
the  price  of  coal  per  50  bushels  and  more  is 
32  cents  a  bushel,  including  delivery,  being  an 


advance  of  7  cents  over  the  price  of  last  year 
despite  the  low  price  fixed  at  the  mines  by  the 
President.  This  dealer’s  contracts  were  fixed 
during  the  summer  for  the  winter’s  supply,  not 
being  affected  by  the  prices  laid  down  by  the 
President.  This  fairly  represents  the  shape 
of  many  retailers,  and  those  who  did  not  make 
their  contracts  in  advance,  now  find  that  there 
is  no  free  coal,  and  hence,  cannot  accept 
orders  with  any  certainty  of  getting  the  coal 
for  delivery. 

Personal  and  Nezes  Items 

Twenty-five  coal  mining  plants  in  Harrison 
county,  W.  Va.,  have  suspended  operations  as 
a  result  of  the  Federal  fixed  price  of  $2  a  ton 
for  coal  at  the  mine. 

By  next  spring  the  big  by-product  coke 
plant  now  in  course  of  construction  at  Clair- 
ton  as  well  as  three  big  towing  steamers  and 
a  fleet  of  specially  constructed  barges,  will  be 
completed  and  ready  for  operation. 

The  sale  of  350  acres  of  coal  near  Point 
Marion,  Pa.,  liy  Cyrus  Echard  and  the  Sher- 
ricks  to  the  American  Manganese  Company 
interests  was  unofficially  reported  recently. 
The  price  is  said  to  have  been  $1,000  an  acre. 
The  tract  is  located  west  of  Point  Marion 
along  the  Monongahela  river,  on  a  spur  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 


Kansas  City  Trade 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  17. — Kansas  City 
faces  the  worst  coal  shortage  that  has  developed 
here  for  many  a  year  at  the  present  time.  For 
three  weeks  the  production  of  the  Kansas  fields 
have  fallen  off  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  total 
and  the  recent  strike  called,  that  affected  all  the 
mines  in  that  district  and  forty  thousand  miners 
has  completely  stopped  almost  all  production  and 
shipping  to  this  market. 

The  strike  was  a  result  of  the  Southwestern 
Interstate  Coal  Operators’  Association  and  the 
miners  in  regard  to  the  new  contracts.  The  min¬ 
ers  have  asked  that  the  clause  referring  to  fines 
be  imposed  upon  the  miners,  which,  according  to 
operators,  would  minimize  the  strike  trouble  in 
this  district  be  excluded  from  the  contracts. 
John  P.  White,  president  of  the  miners’  union, 
wired  instructions  to  Alexander  Howat,  president 
of  district  14,  not  to  call  a  strike  until  all  measures 
have  been  resorted  to  bring  about  a  settlement. 
The  miners  also  ask  an  increase  of  seventeen 
cents  for  thin  vein  work  and  the  operators  have 
conceded  an  increase  of  ten  cents.  The  oper¬ 
ators  conceded  to  an  increase  for  day  work  from 
$3.60  to  $5  per  day. 

W.  L.  A.  Johnson  declared  that  as  soon  as  a 
settlement  could  be  reached  business  could  be  re¬ 
sumed  at  a  better  rate  than  ever  before  on  the 
part  of  the  companies  as  strikes  would  then  be 
easily  advoided  under  the  new  contracts.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  labor  commissioner  for  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  Interstate  Coal  Operators’  Association. 

A  rich  vein  of  coal  was  found  between  the 
Atchison,  Kansas  and  the  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
veins,  recently,  when  drilling  for  oil.  The  coal 
lies  at  a  depth  of  five  hundred  feet  and  is  more 
than  a  four  foot  vein.  The  Leavenworth  vein  is 
at  a  depth  of  eight  hundred  feet  and  the  Atchison 
vein  at  more  than  a  thousand. 

Harry  N.  Taylor,  vice  president  of  the  Central 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  at  the  probe  conducted 
at  Kansas  City  by  state  officials,  declared  that  his 
company  had  actually  lost  money  in  that  the  oper¬ 
ators  were  forced  to  sell  coal  to  the  railroads  and 
big  consumers  at  the  mines  at  a  price  that  did 
not  pay  the  miners’  wages  and  that  the  retailers, 
therefore,  were  forced  to  pay  a  much  higher 
price  than  were  the  railroads.  According  to  i\Ir. 
Taylor’s  figures  the  company  showed  a  loss  of 
$16,631.02  in  1916,  and  he  further  declared  that 
if  everything  had  been  taken  into  consideration 
the  company  would  show  a  loss  of  $1,010,255.64. 


St.  Louis  Trade 

St.  Louis,  ?iIo.,  October  18. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) —  I'he  main  feature  of  excitement 
in  the  coal  market  this  week  is  the  unauthorized 
strike  of  the  miners  which  started  after  pay  day 
in  the  Belleville  District  and  seems  to  be  spread¬ 
ing  rapidly.  Practically  all  the  Bellevi'le  district 
mines  are  out  and  about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  fuel  to  this  market  cut  off.  Miners’  officials 
have  been  powerless  to  check  the  strike.  The  cause 
is  dissatisfaction  with  the  tentative  agreement 
made  at  Washington,  provisional  upon  the  Fuel 
Administration  revising  fuel  prices.  The  men 
want  the  money  right  now  and  propose  to  get  it. 


The  attitude  of  the  men  was  expressed  by  stump 
speaker  who  said  that  the  miners’  officials  were 
not  the  miners’  bosses  but  their  employees,  and 
if  they  did  not  do  what  the  miners  told  them,  viz., 
get  them  a  raise,  they  would  get  it  themselves  and 
get  some  other  employes,  “officials”  that  would  not 
make  any  such  fool  agreements  as  to  make  an 
advance  conditional  upon  anything.  Some  of  the 
bolder  ones  openly  state  that  it  is  not  a  strike 
against  the  operators  but  one  directly  against  the 
Fuel  Administration,  whom  they  proposed  to 
make  “come  clean  quick  and  quit  monkeying.” 

It  is  rather  thought  that  with  the  urgent  ap¬ 
peals  from  the  Government  and  the  union  officials, 
that  the  miners  will  gradually  return  to  work  after 
a  few  days  fling,  however,  the  situation  is  delicate 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  makes  a  bobble 
at  this  juncture.  The  papers  all  state  that  the 
Government  will  or  should  operate  the  properties 
if  the  situation  gets  worse.  Nothing,  however, 
could  be  a  greater  mistake  as  the  miners  are  in 
a  restless  humor  and  any  attempt  to  force  them 
to  work  would  paralyze  the  industry  and 
permanently  curtail  the  output  a  great  deal. 

Industries  in  St.  Louis  have  not  over  a  week’s 
supply  of  coal  on  hand  on  the  average  and  if  the 
situation  is  not  relieved  immediately  there  will  be 
lots  of  plants  shutting  down. 

Urgent  apeals  from  the  country  for  coal  are 
coming  in  from  all  quarters  but  very  few  are 
being  accepted.  Coal  men  are  flocking  to  the 
big  markets  trying  to  buy  coal  with  but  little 
success. 


Twin  Cities  Trade 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  18. — (Special 
Correspondence.) — The  revised  prices  for  retail 
business  have  been  put  in  effect  with  the  result 
that  every  firm  has  a  different  set  of  prices — for 
their  costs  are  all  different.  Confusion  has  been 
multiplied,  and  apparently  the  situation  has  be¬ 
come  worse  and  worse.  For  the  fixed  price  is 
working  additional  complications.  Prices  have 
been  made  on  grades  which  are  not  available — at 
least  immediately — to  some  of  the  trade  making 
prices.  But  exchanges  of  courtesies  between  com¬ 
panies  have  been  done  away  with,  because  the 
cost  of  fifteen  cents  allowed  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  is  too  small  to  justify  it,  and — even  more 
important — no  dealer  feels  absolute  certainty  that 
he  will  be  able  to  get  more  coal.  So  all  hands 
are  storing  their  coal  beyond  their  needs,  like 
misers  against  a  time  of  pressure.  And  as  all 
retail  dealers  are  confining  their  sales  to  their 
regular  trade,  a  consumer  who  needs  coal  which 
his  regular  dealer  does  not  have,  is  in  a  bad  way, 
for  none  of  the  trade  are  taking  new  business, 
feeling  that  they  will  have  all  they  can  possfbly 
do  to  care  for  their  established  trade. 

Another  feature  which  is  working  a  hardship, 
is  the  granting  the  steam  price  to  users,  such  as 
flat  owners  or  others  taking  wagon  load  deliveries 
regularly.  They  now  insist  upon  the  steam  price 
of  eighty  cents  less  than  the  regular  retail  price, 
regardless  of  the  length  of  haul  or  other  factors. 
So  they  have  to  be  refused  coal  in  wagon  load 
lots,  and  can  only  purchase  in  ton  lots  at  regular 
retail  prices. 

There  is  no  question  but  the  situation  is  work¬ 
ing  worse  instead  of  better.  With  every  endeavor 
being  put  forth  by  the  coal  trade  to  meet  the 
situation  and  protect  consumers,  the  attitude  of 
the  commissions  and  others  has  persistently  been 
one  of  suspicion  and  accusation,  and  the  actions 
have  been  poorly  considered  and  working  harm. 
The  big  thing  is  to  get  the  coal  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities.  Instead  of  concentrating  upon  that  feature, 
the  jockeying  with  prices  has  been  given  a  great 
deal  more  time  than  consideration,  and  deliveries 
have  suffered  while  it  was  done.  The  retailers 
are  also  encouraged  in  their  work,  by  published 
threats  of  prosecution — if  this  be  deemed  an  en¬ 
couragement.  No  real  help  has  been  extended 
the  coal  trade  in  the  northwest,  to  lighten  the 
burden  under  which  they  are  struggling,  e.xccpt 
what  may  have  been  done  to  induce  freer  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  lower  lake  ports.  Even  this  is 
nothing  hut  what  the  trade  has  been  urging  for 
months,  but  whatever  help  has  been  extended 
there  has  been  appreciated.  Prices  have  been 
scattered  widely  by  the  new  rules,  co-operation 
prevented  and  general  confusion  is  the  case. 

One  set  of  prices  on  hard  coal  is  as  follows : 
Egg,  dock  price,  $7.30;  Twin  Cities  on  track. 
$S.65.  retail.  $10.35;  stove.  .$7.55,  $8  90,  $10.60; 
nut,  $7.65,  $9,  $10.70;  pea,  $6.75,  $7.50,  $9.20;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $5.75,  $7.10,  $8.80;  Pittsburgh  vein  and 
Hocking,  dock,  $7;  Twin  Cities,  f.  o.  b  track, 
$8.11,  steam  delivered,  $9.15;  dock  run,  twenty- 
five  cents  less ;  screenings,  twenty-five  cents  under 
dock  run.  Other  companies  have  varying  figures 
running  considerably  above  these  figures. 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

.1  Touch  of  Warm  Weather  Saved  the 
Situation  as  Demand  I  Das  Tast  Becom¬ 
ing  More  Than  the  Coal  Men  Could 
Handle 

Ofiice  uf  Tiiii  Jli.Ac  K  Diamond, 

70:2  Lyric  I’uilding, 
t'lNCiNNATi,  Octolier.  17. 

'I'he  weather  came  to  tlie  rescue  of  the  coal 
men  here  and  hereabout  just  in  the  nick  of 
time.  It  may  have  been  a  little  warm  pocket, 
of  it  may  be  that  it  was  “Indian  summer,”  but 
whatever  it  was  it  relieved  the  stress  and  strain 
for  the  passing  moment. 

There  had  been  conferences  with  the  mayor 
and  there  had  been  all  sorts  of  plans  made  to 
relieve  the  most  serious  situation  in  the  fuel 
line  this  city  has  ever  faced.  'I  he  coal  men 
were  willing  to  do  their  part — but  the  very 
fact  that  there  was  no  free  coal  to  draw  ui)Oii, 
was  a  facer  that  needed  more  than  human 
brains  to  surmount. 

For  the  moment  things  have  changed,  but 
the  warning  of  what  is  to  follow  is  too  plain 
to  go  unnoticed,  and  yet,  the  agitation  so 
poignantly  started  seems  to  have  waned  and 
faded  instead  of  the  public  officials  realizing 
that  the  fore-taste  means  greater  distress  later 
on. 

No  even  basis  for  the  prices  of  coal  at  retail 
has  been  struck.  Dealers  have  figured  out  to 
their  own  satisfaction  the  amount  that  should 
be  charged  in  accordance  with  the  instruction 
of  the  federal  coal  administration.  The  range 
is  no  great  breadth,  but  the  important  part  is 
that  the  time  of  delivery  is  based  upon  “pre¬ 
vious  orders.”  In  all  sincerity  the  manager  of 
one  of  the  biggest  retailing  concerns  here  de¬ 
clared  that  he  only  had  100  tons  on  the  yards 
and  less  than  five  cars  rolling  on  wheels.  He 
even  was  forced  to  buy  his  own  supply  from 
a  suburban  dealer. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railway  seems  about 
due  for  another  embargo  according  to  in¬ 
dications.  Today  it  was  reported  that  there 
were  8,600  loads  on  the  line  for  western  de¬ 
livery.  Without  restrictions  the  production  is 
running  1,200  to  1,.100  cars  a  day,  while  the 
removal  of  cars  by  connecting  lines  and  “on 
line”  deliveries  is  under  1,000  cars  per  day. 
Hy  this  it  can  be  plainly  seen  that  the  over¬ 
plus  of  200  to  500  cars  a  day  is  working  up 
to  the  point  where  it  will  be  necessary  to 
cry  quits  and  slap  on  the  stop  order.  Pro¬ 
ducers  on  the  line  are  already  fifty  per  cent 
short  on  their  contract  deliveries  and  can 
see  little  chance  of  catching  up. 

On  the  Norfolk  &  Western  the  wholesalers 
and  sales  agents  here  say  that  the  road  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  fair  shape  with  all  of  the  ends 
of  the  western  end  of  the  line  open.  Their 
great  distress  at  this  time  is  the  lal)or  in  the 
fields.  Some  of  the  mines  that  have  been 
getting  a  fair  supply  of  empties  have  found 
that  their  men  are  scattering  to  other  fields 
and  that  their  force  is  cut  down  from  20  lo 
.50  ner  cent. 

Those  optimistic  as  to  the  effect  of  the  re¬ 
entry  of  the  southeastern  part  of  Kentucky 
into  the  producing  column  after  the  settlement 
of  the  strike  seem  to  have  suffered  a  severe 
jolt.  It  will  be  well  the  end  of  this  week 
liefore  things  are  moving  in  the  proper  way 
again.  To  make  matters  worse  some  of  the 
operators  report  that  their  coal  going  forward 
was  confiscated  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
railway  before  it  was  anywhere  near  the  con¬ 
necting  lines.  The  taking  of  this  coal  is  ob¬ 
jected  to  strenuously,  for,  say  the  informants, 
the  most  of  it  went  on  the  big  stocking  piles 
near  Paris,  while  big  industrial  plants  were 
kept  on  the  waiting  list.  Again,  it  was  pointed 
out,  the  cleaning  up  process  on  some  of  the 
mines  was  more  of  a  man’s  job  than  some  of 
the  operators  had  figured  it  to  be. 

.•\  coal  “wave”  of  proportions  heretofore 
never  attempted  will  come  down  the  river  to¬ 
morrow  a'ld  should  bring  a  goodlv  (piantity  of 
fuel  for  this  city.  According  to  the  figures  of 
Col.  Beach,  in  charge  of  this  work  for  the 
government,  nearly  48,000  tons  is  in  barges 
and  ready  for  the  tows  to  bring  them  down 
on  the  crest. 

Over  the  river  towns,  it  would  seem  arc 
of  the  worst  offenders  in  the  way  of  steal¬ 
ing  coal  from  the  railway  corporations.  When 
the  cold  snap  was  on  last  week  hundreds  of 
k'ds  and  grown  folk  raided  cars  and  carted 
off  tons  and  tons  of  coal — meaning  endless 
explanation  at  the  destination  of  these  cars. 


Instead  of  frowning  and  condemning  such  a 
process  the  daily  jjapers  seemed  to  think  this 
a  great  event.  .Supposing  it  were  edibles  or 
merchandise,  it  would  not  be  such  a  praise¬ 
worthy  stunt  would  it?  It  all  goes  to  show 
how  the  public  prints  have  injected  the  i)oison 
in  the  coal  situation.  And  to  top  it  off,  the 
.Vewport,  Ky.,  city  council  in  all  seriousness 
sat  itself  down  to  figure  out  how  it  could  do 
the  job  on  a  larger  scale  under  the  word  of 
confiscation. 

Cincinnati  Xc'ics  Notes 

Joe  Heintzman,  who  is  a  limb  of  the  law 
for  the  Union  Has  and  Klectric  company, 
made  a  trip  to  Washington  last  week  in  the 
behalf  of  that  corporation’s  coal  supply.  The 
concern  is  a  part  owner  of  mines  in  the  Cabin 
Creek  and  they  had  the  force  of  the  situation 
driven  home  to  them  in  the  fact  that  cars  are 
will  o’  the  wisps  these  days,  when  you  want 
’em  you  can’t  get  ’em.  He  was  turned  over 
to  the  car  commission  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  outfit. 

'I’he  suit  of  S.  'I'liurston  Ballard  and  others 
against  the  Federal  Coal  Co.  to  straighten  out 
the  right  to  certain  coal  lands,  was  placed  on 
trial  in  the  Federal  Court  in  Covington,  Ky., 
during  the  past  week,  'riie  trial  is  still  in 
progress. 

C.  F.  Rice,  general  sales  manager  for  the 
Blackwood  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  with  headquarters 
at  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  called  on  old  friends 
here  midweek.  Mr.  Rice  has  taken  unto  him¬ 
self  a  bride  and  was  in  this  territory  on  a 
honeymoon. 

Bill  Quinn,  of  the  Logan  and  Hazard  Coal 
Co.,  has  been  threatening  to  have  his  tonsils 
removed  for  many  a  day.  It’s  all  over  now. 
He  went  to  Christ  Hospital  Monday  and  was 
out  today. 

Edward  'F.  .\vent,  Jr.,  in  charge  of  the  local 
office  of  the  Bewley  Darst  Co.,  it  is  reported 
is  to  be  married  early  in  November  to  a  Miss 
Mae  T.  Ryley,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  'Fhe  en¬ 
gagement  cards  are  out. 

H.  Wood,  well-known  coal  operator  and 
mining  engineer  of  Chicago  and  Kentucky,  has 
resigned  the  active  management  of  the  mines  of 
the  Bailey’s  Creek  Coal  Company,  which  have 
been  under  development  since  last  April,  near 
Kildav,  Flarlan  county,  Ky.,  and  G.  M.  Shoemaker, 
an  experienced  engineer  and  operator,  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  management  of  the  mines,  which  are 
expected  to  go  into  operation  about  December  1st 
next. 

Mr.  Wood  will  retain  his  interest  and  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Bailey’s  Creek  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  and  has  opened  an  office  at  Harlan,  Ky., 
from  which  place  he  will  look  after  his  in¬ 
terests  in  Eastern  Kentucky. 

'Fhe  rapid  growth  of  the  Wood  Equipment 
Company,  of  Chicago,  of  which  Mr.  Wood  is 
)jresident,  will  claim  much  of  his  time  in  the 
future. 

I,.  H.  Stone,  in  charge  of  the  Jewett,  Bigelow 
&  Brooks  office  here,  was  in  Detroit  this  week. 
R.  B.  Chase,  secretary  of  that  concern,  was 
here  over  night  last  week. 

Darrington  Cave,  of  the  Norfolk  &  Chesa¬ 
peake  Coal  Co.,  has  been  under  the  weather 
for  several  days  and  was  forced  to  take  to 
his  bed  on  Wednesday.  .\  case  of  early  grippe, 
say  the  doctors. 

Qutside  of  the  usual  i)arade  of  purchasing 
agents  and  small  town  buyers  there  has  been 
a"  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  actually 
large  dealers  and  wholesale  coal  men  to  this 
market  this  week. 

John  A.  Emslie,  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal 
Co.,  made  a  flying  trip  to  town  Wednesday 
and  was  gone  again  before  sundown.  P.  .A. 
Henry,  in  charge  of  the  local  office.  Was  in 
West  Virginia  this  week. 

One  thing  that  the  Government  did  in  the 
coal  line  that  showed  good  sense  was  the 
appointment  of  Capt.  J.  B.  Eberston  as  coal 
buyer  for  the  Camp  Zachary  Taylor  at  Louis¬ 
ville.  'Fhe  captain  is  a  Hazard  boy  and  he 
has  called  up  old  friends  in  the  fields  and  even 
expresses  his  desire  as  to  the  various  veins 
from  which  he  would  have  coal  shipped. 

Cincinnati  has  a  coal  mine!  F'orty  years  ago 
when  the  municipally  owned  railway,  the 
Cincinnati  Southern,  was  wending  its  way 
over  the  'Fennessee  hills,  it  purchased  1,500 
acres  of  coal  lands  next  to  the  Roan  Coal  and 
Iron  Co.  Now  some  of  the  high-brows  want 
the  city  to  go  into  the  coal  business.  Pretty 


time  to  start,  they  might  have  coal  in  a  year 
or  more. 


With  Edward  F.  .\vent,  Jr.,  in  charge  of  the 
committee  that  has  been  formed  to  raise 
money  to  help  along  the  boys  of  the  trade 
now  fighting  for  the  cause  of  democracy,  the 
work  locally  is  well  under  way.  The  following 
masterpiece  of  appeal  will  find  its  place  on 
the  desks  of  most  of  the  local  and  surrounding 
trade  as  well  as  to  operators  centering  their 
business  here,  by  the  last  of  the  week. 

'Fo  the  Cincinnati  Coal  'Frade: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  we  decided  to  join  the  Chicago  Coal 
&  Coke  Exchange  and  other  coal  people,  and 
do  our  bit  at  home  to  make  the  life  of  those 
who  have  enlisted  or  have  been  drafted  into 
the  army  from  the  coal  ranks,  more  pleasant. 
'Fhe  miners,  jobbers  and  retailers  have  given 
their  full  quota  of  men  for  Government  service 
in  keeping  out  the  invaders  and  keeping  the 
world  safer  for  democracy. 

These  men  have  left  loved  ones  and  lucra¬ 
tive  employment  to  fight  our  battles,  that  you 
and  I  may  live  and  enjoy  ourselves.  Some  of 
them  will  shed  blood  and  many  of  them  will 
lose  their  lives,  so  it  behooves  the  coal  men 
to  keep  in  touch  with  these  boys  in  the  ranks, 
keep  them  supplied  with  cigarettes,  tobacco 
and  such  luxuries  as  we  can  furnish,  keep  in 
personal  touch  with  them,  send  them  trade 
literature  and  keep  them  advised  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  exist  at  home,  and  above  all,  to 
make  them  know’  they  are  not  forgotten. 

This  work  will  not  displace  the  work  of  the 
Red  Cross  or  other  similar  organization,  but 
will  supplement  these  efforts. 

Fhe  Black  Diamond  has  set  aside  a  space 
to  be  devoted  to  this  work  and  will  publish  any 
news  sent  to  them  of  this  character. 

Please  send  at  once  to  the  writer,  the  names 
of  any  one  in  your  employ  or  any  one  you 
know  of,  who  is  now  doing  Government  work. 
Give  his  complete  address,  number  of  regi¬ 
ment,  number  of  company,  and  location,  also 
capacity  in  which  he  was  formerly  employed. 

To  do  this  work,  it  will  require  money.  Let 
every  one  who  receives  a  copy  of  this  circular 
subscribe  something — don’t  be  afraid  of  giving 
too  much — it  is  a  good  work  and  should  be 
well  done. 

Send  your  remittance  to  this  office  and  it 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  proper  parties. 

Edward  T.  Avent,  Jr., 
for  Cincin”ati  Coal  Exchange. 

!)28  Union  Central  Bldg. 


Denver  Trade 

Denver,  October  15.  (Special  Correspondence^ 
— Continued  mild  weather  has  softened  the  de¬ 
mand  upon  distributors  in  this  market  during  the 
past  week,  but  forerunners  of  the  acuteness  of  the 
shortage  that  will  be  apparent  with  the  advent 
of  cold  weather  are  already  coming  to  light. 
The  mayor  of  Akron,  Colo.,  seized  a  large  ship¬ 
ment  of  bituminous  that  was  said  to  be  con¬ 
signed  to  Great  Lakes  territory  to  relieve  a 
serious  shortage  of  coal  at  that  place.  This  inci¬ 
dent  is  cited  as  showing  that  a  probable-  serious 
shortage  exists  in  many  other  points  in  Denver 
territory.  Local  distributors  are  receiving  many 
inquiries  from  Arkansas.  Kansas  and  Oklahoma, 
following  reports  of  an  expected  strike  of  miners 
in  that  section. 

The  labor  situation  in  Colorado  is  more  re¬ 
assuring  at  the  present  time  than  for  many 
weeks,  and  operators  have  been  able  to  secure 
a  better  supply  of  mine  labor.  Northern  lignite 
and  Routt  county  mines  are  showing  a  larger 
tonnage  now  than  at  any  time  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fall  season.  But  at  that,  they  can¬ 
not  keep  pace  with  the  present  demand,  lessened 
bv  unseasonable  temperatures. 

Retailers  all  over  the  state  are  still  await¬ 
ing  the  final  outcome  of  the  federal  fuel  dic¬ 
tator’s  edict  covering  prices.  In  Denver  and 
for  the  most  part  tliroughout  the  state,  prices 
to  the  consumer  remain  unchanged  and  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  which  prevailed 
all  last  winter  and  through  the  summer  months. 
There  seems  to  be  a  demand  that  takes  care 
of  all  grades  of  coal  and  slack,  notwithstanding 
the  larger  production  as  compared  with  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  of  last  year. 

Lignite  mine  prices  are  as  follows :  f.  o.  b. 
mines:  For  Denver  delivery,  lump.  S'!  to  $3.50: 
mine  run,  $2  to  $2.15;  slack,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 
For  delivery  to  country  points,  lump,  $3.25  to 
.$1.75:  mine  run.  $2  to  $2.15;  slack,  $1.50  to 
$1.60. 
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Duluth  Trade 

Duluth,  Minn.,  October  18. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Operators  in  the  coal  trade  at  the 
Head  of  the  Lakes,  still  have  heaps  of  trouble 
on  their  hands.  Stocks  of  hard  coal  at  the  Duluth 
and  Superior  docks  are  so  meager  that  dealers 
are  being  forced*  to  stave  off  the  demands  of  cus¬ 
tomers  in  every  way  possible.  Shipments  over  the 
territory  are  being  made,  as  far  as  the  supplies  go, 
and  strict  orders  have  gone  out  to  salesmen  to 
accept  no  new  business.  Operators  assert  that  in 
spite  of  all  they  can  do,  they  do  not  appear  to 
lie  catching  up  with  back  orders  and  they  are  be¬ 
coming  discouraged  on  the  score  of  being  in 
position  to  see  daylight  within  the  next  three  or 
four  weeks. 

Though  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield  gives  out  assur¬ 
ances  from  time  to  time  that  ample  stocks  of 
fuel  will  be  moved  to  the  northwest  liefore  the 
close  of  lake  navigation,  dock  operators  here  are 
unable  to  imbibe  his  measure  of  optimism  on  the 
score  of  hard  coal  supplies,  at  least.  The  trade 
was  discouraged  in  the  run  of  coal  received  at 
the  docks  from  the  Lower  Lakes  during  the  past 
week.  The  stormy  weather  interfered  with  the 
movement,  and  then  again  the  vessels  interests 
asserted  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  freighters 
were  compelled  to  come  up  light  for  ore,  as  sup¬ 
plies  at  Lake  Erie  docks  fell  off,  owing  to  coal 
having  been  diverted  to  Ohio  points. 

For  some  reason  or  other  shipments  of  soft  coal 
from  the  Head  of  the  Lakes,  to  dealers  at  interior 
points  over  the  northwest,  continue  light  for  the 
season.  As  a  shortage  of  freight  cars  has  de¬ 
veloped  lately,  brought  about  through  thousands 
of  cars  having  been  spotted  at  grain  producing 
points,  and  which  are  still  there,  owing  to  the  slow 
marketing  of  their  products  by  farmers.  Rail¬ 
road  officials  here  assert  that  they  were  compelled 
to  draw  these  cars  west  empty  for  the  reason  that 
the  run  of  soft  coal  was  limited  though  good  sup¬ 
plies  were  available  on  the  docks  for  shipment. 
They  assert  that  car  congestion  is  likely  to  be 
acute  until  the  movement  of  grain  to  the  terminals 
picks  up. 

The  feature  in  retail  circles  at  Duluth  and 
Superior  during  the  past  week  was  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  reduction  of  thirty-five  cents  per  ton 
in  prices  of  hard  coal,  effective  October  1.  All 
sizes  were  cut,  including  pea  coal  in  which  a  re¬ 
duction  of  fifty-five  cents  a  ton  was,  besides,  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  That  brought  the 
retail  figures  for  hard  coal  in  the  local  market 
down  to  the  following  basis  :  Egg,  $8.9.1 ;  stove, 
$9.20 ;  nut,  $9. .30 ;  pea.  $7.80  and  buckwheat,  $7.40. 
Soft  coal  prices  are  unchanged. 

As  hard  coal  has  been  sold  during  the  past  two 
weeks  on  the  understanding  that  adjustments 
would  be  made  in  the  event  of  price  reductions 
going  into  effect,  dealers  will  be  kept  busy  for 
a  time  in  going  over  their  order  books  to  figure 
out  the  amounts  of  the  refunds  that  customers 
have  coming  to  them. 

The  new  Pittsburgh  &  Ashland  coal  dock  at 
.\shland,  Wis.,  is  now  virtually  completed.  The 
bridge  is,  an  enormous  steel  structure  with  a  clear¬ 
ance  of  seventy-one  feet  above  the  dock  floor.  It 
is  ninety  feet  to  the  top  chord  of  the  span  and  the 
highest  point  is  about  110  feet.  The  span  is  234 
feet  between  the  rails.  The  over-all  measurement 
is  306  feet  and  including  the  boom,  370  feet.  Over 
273  tons  of  structural  steel  were  used  in  building 
it  by  the  Mead-Morrison  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany.  Electricity  will  be  the  motive  power.  Coal 
will  be  handled  by  the  five-ton  clamp  method. 
The  dock  is  supplied  to  screen  and  reload  300 
tons  of  coal  per  hour.  There  will  be  four  rail¬ 
road  tracks,  two  on  either  side  of  the  bridge  and 
space  has  been  left  for  additional  tracks  if  neces¬ 
sary. 


Indianapolis  Trade 

Tndi.vn.vpolis,  Ind.,  October  18. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Another  chaotic  week  has  kept  the 
coal  producers  and  the  consumers  on  edge  in  In¬ 
diana.  It  seems  that  there  is  a  disposition  at  the 
state  house  to  shift  the  responsibility  from  shoul¬ 
der  to  shoulder  for  thousands  of  people  to  get  all 
the  coal  they  suddenly  desire.  The  raw  weather 
the  first  of  the  week  found  fully  three-fourths 
of  the  householders  without  enough  coal  to 
run  them  more  than  a  day  or  so.  They  rushed 
to  their  dealers  and  finding  them  unable  to  fill 
the  tremendous  number  of  orders,  they  turned  to 
the  State  Government  for  relief.  State  officials 
have  threatened  to  seize  all  the  coal  if  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  did  not  immediately  appoint  a  fuel  director, 
but  no  such  drastic  action  was  taken.  .As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  state  authorities  know — and  have 
known  all  the  time — that  they  couldn’t  take  a 
pound  of  coal  from  any  operator  or  dealer  with¬ 


out  making  themselves  liable  to  prosecution  and 
heavy  penalties.  If  the  consumers  hadn't  listened 
with  too  keen  an  ear  to  the  wild  talk  of  some  of 
the  state’s  representatives,  they  probably  would 
have  had  an  abundance  of  coal  now.  However, 
there  has  been  no  real  suffering  in  Indiana  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  fuel  shortage  although  if  the  cold 
weather  had  continued  many  people  would  have 
been  without  fuel  for  heating  or  cooking.  The 
sudden  change  to  warm  weather  relieved  the 
situation  temporarily.  It  is  very  doulitful  whether 
the  appointment  of  a  fuel  director  will  solve  the 
situation.  He  could  not  furnish  more  cars  and 
engines,  without  which  the  railroads  cannot  move 
sufficient  coal  to  supply  demands.  Operators  as  a 
rule  are  not  kicking  on  the  prices  fixed  by  the 
government.  They  are  ready  to  get  out  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  coal  and  to  ship  it  to  their  customers,  but 
they  can’t  do  much  until  they  get  more  cars.  .\s 
a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  operators  are  say¬ 
ing  that  they  would  welcome  the  appointment  of 
a  federal  fuel  director  who  would  take  charge  of 
the  distribution  of  cars  but  they  say  that  a  direc¬ 
tor  could  not  accomplish  all  that  the  people  de¬ 
sire.  Many  industries  are  running  short  of  coal 
and  the  outlook  is  not  very  good  for  immediate 
delivery.  To  cap  the  climax  of  troubles  several 
thousand  miners  in  the  Clinton  district  went  on 
strike  Wednesday,  because  their  wages  have  not 
been  raised.  These  men  have  been  producing  a])- 
proximately  15,000  tons  a  day.  The}-  quit  work- 
in  the  face  of  the  demands  of  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  for  coal  to  keep  their  homes  comfortable. 
Regarding  the  strike  President  Edward  Stewart, 
of  the  district  mine  workers,  said ;  ‘~rhis  strike 
is  an  outrage.  There  are  about  7,000  miners  idle. 
I  do  not  know  who  is  to  blame  for  it.  It  is  a 
Iturning  shame  that  at  this  time  the  production  of 
coal  should  be  so  crippled.” 

Secretary  Penna,  of  the  Indiana  operators’  as¬ 
sociation,  sent  a  telegram  to  President  Wilson 
Wednesday,  advising  him  of  the  situation  and  de¬ 
nounced  the  striking  miners  as  ‘‘enemies  to  this 
country  as  surely  as  is  the  German  kaiser.” 

Penna's  telegram  follows : 

“Fuel  -Administration  Building,  Washington,  1). 
C. ;  John  P.  White  and  H.  A.  Garfield  : 

"Seven  thousand  miners  striking  for  advance 
provided  for  in  Washington  agreement ;  disre¬ 
spectful  of  authority  of  union  or  government ; 
more  pronounced  enemies  of  nation  than  Teu¬ 
tons;  delay  in  Washington  and  miners’  disregard 
for  contract  obligations  responsible. 

“P.  H.  Penna.” 

Lieutenant  Governor  Bush,  acting  governor, 
has  been  trying  to  solve  the  situation  but  he  finds 
that  it  presents  a  very  tough  problem.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  domestic  coal  naturally  is  abnormal 
under  the  circumstances.  In  nearly  every  city  the 
dealers  have  less  than  three  days’  fuel  on  hand 
and  in  many  places  they  are  selling  in  less  than 
half  ton  lots.  There  has  been  no  change  in  prices 
either  for  domestic  or  steam  coal.  The  demand 
for  steam  coal  is  very  strong.  Elwood,  Muncie 
and  other  cities  are  trying  to  arrange  to  buy  coal 
of  the  operators  and  supply  it  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  at  cost.  There  have  been  practically  no 
shipments  of  eastern  coal  into  Indiana  for  the  last 
month. 


Birmingham  Trade 

Hirmincham,  Ala.,  October  18. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — State  Fuel  Administrator  Samuel 
P.  Kennedy  spent  some  time  in  the  city  this  week 
conferring  with  local  retail  dealers  and  trying 
to  clear  up  the  mooted  points  in  the  government 
regulating  plan  for  the  retailers.  While  here  he 
announced  four  of  the  five  members  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  committee,  which  will  have  general  suiier- 
vision  of  the  distribution  of  coal  in  the  state. 
They  are:  Robert  Jemison,  Birmingham,  chair¬ 
man  :  J.  J.  Bradley,  Huntsville ;  Reed  Barnes, 
Opelika;  J.  C.  Henderson,  Troy.  The  fifth  mem¬ 
ber  will  be  named  shortly  and  will  probably  l>e 
from  the  southern  section  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Kennedy  expressed  the  opinion  that  gov¬ 
ernment  control  would  probably  not  materially 
affect  the  present  retail  coal  prices,  but  would  pre¬ 
vent  further  increases  being  made,  which,  nor¬ 
mally,  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
coal  shortage,  which  will  become  more  and  more 
acute  with  the  near  approach  of  cold  weather. 
Retail  dealers  are  doing  little  stocking,  preferring 
to  get  a  line  on  prices  to  be  charged  the  consumers 
before  buying  very  heavily.  The  outside  demand 
on  the  district  for  coal  is  very  brisk,  consumers 
not  under  contract  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
secure  current  supply  from  the  scant  tonage  a\-ail- 
able. 

Blacksmith  coal  was  not  included  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  schedule,  announcement  of  Dr.  Garfield  be¬ 
ing  to  the  effect  that  this  grade  of  coal  could  be 


sold  at  the  current  prices,  which  ranged  from 
$5  to  $5.50  per  net  ton  ovens.  On  acount  of  the 
strong  demand  for  blacksmith  coal  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  likelihood  of  the  prices  soaring  to  higher 
levels,  producers  have  voluntarily  reduced  the 
above  figures  and  are  quoting  $4.50  to  $5  per  ton 
ovens. 

Operating  conditions  at  the  mines  show  prac¬ 
tically  no  improvement  over  a  week  ago,  the 
output  being  about  eighty  per  cent  normal.  The 
rank  and  lile  of  the  workers  are  satisfied  with  the 
scale  of  wages  now  being  jiaid,  but  show  a  strong 
aversion  to  working  full  time,  which  is  account¬ 
able,  in  a  large  measure,  for  the  shortage  in  pro¬ 
duction'.  though  there  is  a  serious  deficiency  in  the 
labor  supiily  at  many  points. 

Three  white  men  and  one  negro  were  killed  on 
October  12th  in  the  Mat  Top  mines  of  the  Sloss 
.Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  when  a  loaded  trip 
of  cars  being  hoisted  to  the  surface  broke  loose 
and  ran  back  on  the  men  who  were  traveling  the 
sloiie.  -Ml  of  the  dead  men  were  state  convicts 
and  were  employed  as  drivers.  They  were  using 
the  haulageway  in  bringing  their  mules  to  the  sur¬ 
face  instead  of  manway,  and  were  consequently 
violating  both  state  and  company  rules. 


Baltimore  Trade 

l').\LTi .MORE,  October,  IS. —  (.Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  coal  trade  here  can  find  little  in  the 
way  of  consolation,  and  even  that  little  bit  is 
about  all  that  is  doing.  In  Washington.  .Mr.  Gar¬ 
field  keeps  saying  that  there  is  plenty  of  coal  for 
all  and  not  to  get  worried  ;  in  Baltimore  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  coal  are  approaching  almost  a  frantic 
state  as  their  supplies  are  running  out  and  the}' 
are  being  told  by  all  the  coal  men  here  that  the}' 
have  no  coal  to  sell.  Alany  of  the  coal  men  are 
telling  their  customers  to  go  to  Mr.  Garfield  with 
their  troubles,  that  the  situation  is  past  them. 

There  is  little  coal  coming  through  here.  Even 
the  most  urgent  contracts  are  a  long  way  behind 
The  tidewater  piers  have  been  almost  stripped  of 
fuel  and  the  all-rail  terminals  here  are  pretty  near 
as  bad.  Alanufactureres  who  are  being  notified 
1)}-  their  contract  connections  that  they  can  no 
longer  promise  them  coal  as  they  desire  it  de¬ 
livered  are  hustling  around  buying  any  little  stra}' 
amounts  they  can  garner  from  local  yards  that 
are  fortunate  in  having  a  little  on  hand.  Some 
of  the  users  of  soft  coal  e.xclusively  in  the  past, 
are  discriminating  no  longer  and  are  taking  hard 
coal  at  the  increased  prices  asked  whenever  it  can 
l-ie  wheedled  from  its  owners.  Everyone  is  travel¬ 
ing  from  hand  to  mouth.  The  purchase  of  coal 
in  carload  lots  has  almost  ceased. 

I'he  Government  is  promising  preferential 
treatment  for  this  and  that  interest  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  vital,  of  municipal  or  national  operation, 
but  there  is  no  promise  even  for  the  hundreds  of 
other  industries  that  are  not  working  as  pulilic 
utilitiy  branches  or  on  government  business. 
What  they  are>to  do  is  a  problem.  Even  the  con¬ 
cerns  which  are  practically  promised  preference, 
and  for  which  the  government  has  appealed  to 
many  coal  connections  for  regular  supplies  of 
fuel,  are  running  very  low.  One  of  the  largest 
was  hit  so  hard  as  to  be  forced  to  send  trucks 
from  point  to  point  to  gather  in  all  the  coal  pos¬ 
sible.  This  concern  was  also  hefiied  over  a  verx' 
rough  spot  by  some  railroad  coal.  Such  things 
can  not  continue  long  without  serious  complica¬ 
tions.  The  railroads  are  simply  not  delivering 
the  coal  needed. 

The  hard  coal  men  here  are  technicall}'  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  October  iirice  list,  but  this  is^  onl} 
technical  for  most  of  them  as  they  b.ave  no  coal 
to  sell.  Alost  of  thei'u  are  at  their  wits  end  to 
apportion  their  meager  coal  receipts  in  deliveries 
to  care  for  the  urgent  necessities  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  many  of  whose  orders  have  been  on  the 
book  since  last  spring  and  earl}'  summer.  In  this 
connection  they  are  endeavoring  to  tide  over  the 
first  weeks  of  the  coming  cold  weather  in  the  hone 
that  December  will  sec  an  improvement  in  rail¬ 
road  service  and  in  coal  deliver}'.  While  the 
mines,  of  both  soft  and  hard  ojierations,  are  prob¬ 
ably  not  producing  up  to  standard  for  the  mo- 
nunt  because  of  labor  shortage,  this  shortage  does 
not  at  all  measure  the  true  slmrtage  of  coal  at 
consuming  centers  such  as  Baltimore. 

Coal  men  and  consumers  are  looking  to  Wash¬ 
ington  for  enlightenment.  They  are  hoping  that 
the  words  of  faith  by  Mr.  Garfield,  that  all  will 
be  supplied,  will  come  true.  It  can  not  be  denied, 
however,  that  there  are  many  here  in  the  Doubt¬ 
ing  Thomas  class. 

Rccciil  Coal  Freight  Charter.^ 

Sflir.  Albert  tl.  Willlis  OST  Newport  Xt*w>  t<: 

Ilai*i,  c«»al,  private  terms. 

Str.  Frojitenac  totisB  X'ii'Kinia  tn  River  IMnta. 
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New  York  Trade 

Fa//  Season  Finds  Many  Consumers  H'ii/i 
A^o  Coa/ — Bituminous  Situation  Groios 
More  Acute 

Office  of  'J'liK  IfLACK  Diamond, 
Nkw  Yokk,  Oclolicr  is. 

The  past  week  has  not  lirought  any  inaterial 
change  in  the  anthracite  situation.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  almost  daily  assurances  from  the  fuel  admin¬ 
istration  at  Washington  that  there  will  he  plenty 
of  coal  for  everybody,  it  apjicars  that  there  are 
thousands  of  consumers  who  find  themselves  with 
empty  bins  and  they  arc  becoming  alarmed  by  the 
absence  on  the  part  of  coal  men  to  rush  to  their 
rescue.  Retail  coal  dealers  in  and  around  Greater 
New  York,  are  in  many  instances  jiractically  bare 
of  stocks,  and  they  are  bringing  every  pressure 
to  bear  to  secure  shipments. 

This  week  the  fuel  administration  gave  out 
some  figures  from  Washington  regarding  di.stri- 
bution,  which  shows  that  practically  every  eastern 
territory  has  received  more  anthracite  coal  so  far 
this  year,  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
However,  the  figures  given  out  do  not  go  into 
details  regarding  the  percentage  of  sizes,  and  there 
arc  many  in  the  trade  who  are  familiar  with  con¬ 
ditions  who  are  convinced  that  a  great  per  cent- 
age  in  the  increase  in  i)roduction  by  the  anthra¬ 
cite  companies  this  year  has  been  due  to  the 
large  movement  of  culm  from  banks  through  the 
washcries,  producing  the  smaller  sizes,  which 
have  gone  into  use  for  steam  making  purposes. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  for  September  amount¬ 
ed  to  0,373,750  tons,  an  increase  of  82Sd08  tons 
over  the  corresponding  month  of  1910.  This  was 
a  very  satisfactory  showing,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  September  had  five  Sundays  and  one  holi¬ 
day,  leaving  only  twenty-four  possible  working- 
days.  So  far  this  year  the  increase  in  shipments 
amounts  to  7,847,081  tons,  over  the  same  period 
of  1910,  or  almost  sixteen  per  cent. 

There  are  almost  daily  conferences  being  held 
by  anthracite  men,  and  every  energy  is  being  ap¬ 
plied  towards  getting  out  a  maximum  production, 
and  bringing  about  a  more  equitable  distribution. 
The  anthracite  trade  recognize  that  they  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  Government  control,  and  for  some  weeks 
past,  their  tonnage  has  been  largely  moved  upon 
orders  given  by  the  powers  that  be  at  Washington. 
However,  from  this  time  on,  due  to  the  selection 
of  a  well  posted  anthracite  man  to  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  with  the  fuel  administration  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  that  a  committee  of  three  anthracite 
operators  will  be  regularly  in  consultation  with 
the  fuel  administration,  it  is  hoped  that  the  dis¬ 
tribution  will  be  conducted  along  those  lines  that 
will  bring  about  the  securing  of  a  maximum  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  cars  and  locomotives. 

All  efforts  on  the  part  of  purchasers  and  job¬ 
bers  to  secure'  advances  on  steam  sizes,  has  been 
thwarted.  Many  consumers  would  gladly  pay 
higher  prices  to  secure  prompt  shipments  of  the 
steam  sizes,  and  while  there  are,  no  doubt,  some 
jobbers  who  would  gladly  accommodate  them, 
however,  the  trade  generally  have  frowned  upon 
increasing  the  price  of  these  coals,  and  current 
quotations  are  well  within  the  line  of  quotations 
for  the  past  several  weeks.  At  the  local  ports 
$4.75  to  $5.25  covers  the  range  of  transactions  in 
buckwheat;  $3.50  to  $4  on  rice  and  $2.75  to  $3 
on  barley. 

The  price  on  company  coal,  using  the  lower 
piers  as  a  basis,  for  October  loading,  is  as  fol- 
iowi»:  Broken,  $9.95;  egg,  $5.90;  stove,  $0.15; 
chestnut,  $0.25.  These  are  for  white  ash.  Red 
ash  prices  are  ten  cents  higher,  and  Lykens  Valley 
forty-five  and  fifty'  cents  higher.  Individuals  are 
allowed  seventy-five  cents  a  ton  over  these  prices. 
Coals  at  the  upper  ports  are  five  cents  per  ton 
higher,  owing  to  difference  in  freight  rates. 

The  Bituminous  Situation 

Another  week  has  gone  by  and  it  has  brought 
no  improvement  in  the  supply  of  bituminous  for 
spot  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  contract  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  lighter,  due  to  car  scarcity  and 
labor  shortage,  and  the  diversion  of  a  great  deal 
of  tonnage  for  Government  purposes  or  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  fuel  administration.  On  top 
of  this,  this  week  comes  orders  to  practically 
every  operator  on  the  Pennsylvania  system  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  certain  percentage  of  his  output  each  week 
for  the  fuel  needs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
This  will  mean  in  many  instances  that  operators 
will  have  to  give  the  railroad  tonnage  that  is  al¬ 
ready  under  contract,  and  will  mean  a  corre¬ 
sponding  decrea.se  in  shipments  to  contract  users. 

The  consumption  of  bituminous  appears  to  in¬ 
crease  each  week,  and  as  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  lag,  the  breaking  iioint  has  been  reached 
with  no  few  steam  making  plants.  The  cement 


industry  generally  has  suffered  shutdowns  due  to 
the  lack  of  coal  from  the  high  volatile  regions  of 
West  Virginia,  Many  plains  throughout  the 
country  are  only  able  to  operate  because  their 
fuel  reipiirements  are  being  taken  care  of  due  to 
orders  issued  through  the  fuel  administration  at 
Washington.  Ojierators  are  co-operating  very 
closely  with  the  fuel  administration  in  as  far  as 
they  are  able  to  do  so,  in  giving  jirompt  shipments 
to  plants  whose  needs  are  desperate. 

More  or  less  chaos  exists  in  the  jobbing  trade 
over  Dr.  Garfield’s  ruling  made  some  two  weeks 
ago  that  coal  that  they  contracted  for  during  the 
early  months  of  the  year  at  $3  per  ton  and  better, 
must  be  sold  at  not  exceeding  $2  at  the  mines, 
I)lus  their  fifteen  cents  per  ton  commission.  No 
tloubt  this  issue  will  come  iqi  for  legal  adjudica¬ 
tion. 

At  the  local  ports,  there  is  no  free  coal,  and 
very  little  coal  to  apply  on  contract  requirements. 
.\  great  many  shii>s  are  still  in  New  York  har¬ 
bor  awaiting  bunker  licenses. 

Maximum  prices,  at  the  New  York  harbor 
piers,  mean  on  net  tons,  the  following: 

N.  Y.  Harbor  At  Mines 

Pennsylvania .  $3.47  $2.00 

Maryland  .  3.47  2.00 

West  Virginia  (short  rate) .  3.47  2.00 

West  Virginia  (long  rate) .  3.70  2.00 

RroEers’  commission  to  be  added. 

The  V cssci  Situation 

It  was  expected  that  by  this  time,  that  con¬ 
siderable  neutral  tonnage  would  be  engaged  in 
coastwise  trade,  but  so  far  no  charters  of  foreign 
owned  vessels  for  coastwise  trips  have  been  an¬ 
nounced.  ^lore  American  tonnage  is  being  taken 
for  oversea  needs,  which  makes  the  tidewater 
situation  very  serious  as  regards  the  supply  of 
boats  at  the  moment.  Notwithstanding  that 
better  rates  could  be  secured,  $3  appears  to  be 
about  the  basis  for  charters  between  Hampton 
Roads  and  New  England  ports. 

Current  rates  of  freight  are  about  as  follows : 
From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  $3.75  to  $3; 
to  Portland,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  to  Providence  and  like 
Sound  points,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

From  New  York  to  Boston,  $1.75  to  $2;  to 
Portland,  $3.35  to  $2.50;  to  Providence,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  to  New  Bedford,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  to  New 
Haven,  seventy  to  eighty  cents ;  to  Bridgeport, 
sixty-five  to  seventy-five  cents.  Harbor  rates  re¬ 
main  at  thirty  to  tinrty-live  cents. 

Nezo  Yor/i  Trade  Briefs 

J.  W.  Whitely,  of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer, 
of  No.  143  Liberty  street,  is  back  at  his  desk 
this  week  following  a  week’s  absence  due  to 
.grippe. 

Swan  Hartwell,  of  H.  N.  Hartwell  &  Son,  of 
Boston,  was  in  New  York  on  Monday,  en- 
route  to  Cuba  on  a  periodical  visit  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  Cuban  Coal  Company  at 
Havana,  in  which  he  is  largely  interested. 

Burns  Brothers,  New  York’s  large  retail 
corporation,  have  declared  a  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  1>4  per  cent  on  common  stock 
and  an  extra  1  per  cent;  also  a  regular  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  of  l-j4  per  cent  on  the  preferred 
stock. ' 

W.  K.  Gordon,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  and  Mark  Williams,  auditor,  of  the 
Texas  &  I’acific  Coal  Company,  of  Thurber, 
Texas,  have  been  on  a  visit  to  the  New  York 
office  of  their  company. 

L.  G.  Mickles,  president  of  the  Montreal 
Coal  &  Dock  Company,  of  Montreal,  Canada, 
was  a  recent  visitor  in  New  York,  and  took  in 
the  golf  tournament  of  the  New  York  Coal 
Trade  Golf  Association,  held  at  the  Seaview 
links,  Atlantic  City,  over  last  week-end. 

N.  C.  Ashcom,  Boston  manager  of  B.  Nicoll 
&  Company,  came  over  last  week  to  attend 
the  golf  tournament  held  at  the  Seaview  Club 
near  Atlantic  City'.  Mr.  .\shcom  has  been 
very  active  recently  in  organizing  the  jobbers 
of  Boston  into  an  organization  to  co-operate 
with  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association. 

Effective  about  November  13th,  a  new  cen¬ 
tral  telephone  office  district  will  be  established 
downtown,  to  be  known  as  Whitehall  ex¬ 
change,  and  a  great  number  of  subscribers  now 
served  under  the  Rector  central  office  will  be 
listed  under  Whitehall.  The  district  embraced 
by  this  change  is,  we  understand,  that  running 
north  of  Morris  street  and  west  of  Broadway 
to  Trinity  Church. 

John  Mitchell,  a  former  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  re¬ 
cently  appointed  food  commissioner  for  New 
York  State,  is  spending  some  time  in  the 
anthracite  regions  delivering  addresses  for  the 


ljurposc  of  interesting  the  miners  to  buy 
Liberty  Bonds.  In  this  connection  most  of 
the  anthracite  companies  are  urging  a  most 
aggressive  campaign  to  have  their  men  sub¬ 
scribe  heavily'  to  the  new  bond  issue. 

J.  E.  Parsons,  New  \'ork  manager  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Company,  has  heen  spend¬ 
ing  his  vacation  on  a  motor  trip.  Accomi- 
panied  by'  Mrs.  Parsons,  he  made  the  trip  to 
Lock  Haven,  I’a.,  several  weeks  ago  to  visit 
relatives,  coming  from  there  to  Seaview  Golf 
Club  at  Atlantic  City  over  the  week-end  to 
take  in  the  golf  tournament  of  the  New'  York 
Coal  Trade  Golf  .\ssociation,  and  winding  his 
trip  up  by  a  stop  of  a  few  days  at  Atlantic 
City'. 

The  New'  York  coal  trade,  both  wholesale 
and  retail,  are  doing  considerable  work  to¬ 
wards  making  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  a 
success.  Among  the  largest  subscriptions  arc 
noted  the  early  part  of  the  week  was  that  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal 
Company,  of  $3,500,000.  Burns  Bros,  and  em¬ 
ployees  subscril^ed  $100,000,  as  did  also  the 
.\merican  Coal  Co.,  and  .National  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany'.  The  smaller  subscriptions  are  very 
numerous,  and  will  make  a  handsome  ag¬ 
gregate. 

Last  week  Charles  Dorrance  w'as  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson’s 
coal  department,  to  succeed  Cadw'allader 
Evans,  who  recently'  resigned  to  accept  the 
position  as  superintendent  of  the  International 
Salt  Company.  Mr.  Dorrance  w'as  also  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  the  Hudson  Coal 
Company,  a  notice  of  his  appointment  to  the 
two  positions  being  in  the  nature  of  an  official 
order  signed  by'  \V.  H.  Williams,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  both  companies.  Mr.  Dorrance’s  new 
position  became  effective  on  October  5th.  His 
offices  will  be  in  Scranton.  Mr.  Dorrance 
came  from  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Company  to  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  as  an  assistant  to  the  late  superintendent 
C.  C.  Rose.  Following  Mr.  Rose’s  death  about 
a  year  ago,  he  was  named  as  assistant  super¬ 
intendent. 


Buffalo  Trade 

Bi  Fi-ALo,  N.  Y..  October  19. — Shipments  of  an¬ 
thracite  by  lake  for  the  past  week  were  131,115 
tons,  a  slight  decline  from  the  preceding  week. 
The  shipments  cleared  as  follows :  Chicago,  52-, 
000  tons;  Milwaukee.  43,700;  Duluth-Superior, 
29,800 ;  Kenosha,  2,600 ;  Gladstone.  2,000 ;  Racine, 
1,015.  The  total  for  Chicago  and  Mihvaukee  was 
larger  than  usual,  these  ports  ordinarily  being 
behind  Duluth-Superior  in  the  quantity  taken. 

Demand  from  dealers  is  on  an  active  scale  and 
it  is  said  that  not  much  headway  is  being  made 
these  days  in  catching  up  with  requirements. 
Chief  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  lake  trade  and 
this  will  probably  be  the  case  for  the  ne.xt  few 
weeks.  Canadian  dealers  are  worrying  over  the 
outlook  for  this  winter,  but  it  is  expected  that 
the  movement  in  their  direction  will  now  begin 
to  show  an  increase.  Local  dealers  have  much 
difficulty  in  getting  what  coal  they  need,  but  are 
being  assured  that  they  will  soon  get  more  coal. 

In  spite  of  statements  that  no  bituminous  short- 
a.ge  exists  and  that  there  is  no  reason  for  any¬ 
body  to  be  alarmed,  operators,  as  well  as  jobbers, 
say  that  the  present  situation  is  a  very  serious  one. 
They  are  getting  many  inquiries  from  day  to  day 
from  consumers  willing  to  pay  $3  or  $4  for  coal, 
but,  of  course,  these  are  not  resulting  in  orders. 
The  coal  business,  outside  of  contracts,  is  prac¬ 
tically  at  a  standstill.  Nobody  is  able  to  get 
any  $2  coal  to  sell,  though  everybody  would  be 
very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  buy  at  that  price 
and  to  sell  at  a  profit  of  fifteen  cents.  The  fre¬ 
quent  statements  appearing  in  the  public  press  to 
the  effect  that  there  is  no  shortage,  are  doing  a 
good  deal  of  harm  to  the  trade,  although  con¬ 
sumers  who  take  the  telephone  book  in  hand  and 
call  up  one  office  after  another,  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  a  shortage  of  vast  proportions  really 
does  exist.  The  only  solution  for  a  bad  matter, 
as  operators  see  it,  is  to  increase  the  minimum 
coal  price  to  a  figure  that  will  start  up  idle  mines 
and  encourage  both  labor  and  capital.  Other¬ 
wise  conditions  seem  likely  to  go  from  bad  to 
worse. 

The  car  situation  has  shown  increased  tighten¬ 
ing  during  the  past  week  or  two.  Preference  has 
been  given  to  the  coke  ovens  and  this  has  greatly 
handicapped  the  mines.  The  car  supply  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  problem  that  will  cause  much  wor¬ 
rying  during  the  balance  of  the  year  and  lack  of 
engines  will  no  doubt  bother  the  railroads  more 
and  more. 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

Anthracite  Needs  Increase  as  Fall  Ad¬ 
vances — Bituminous  Production  Slumps 
While  Demaoids  Increase 

Philadelphia,  Octolier  18. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — As  the  fall  season  advances,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  anthracite  coal  for  domestic  use  be¬ 
comes  more  urgent.  Many  of  those  connected 
with  the  wholesale  trade  cannot  understand 
where  the  heavy  production  of  coal  has  gone, 
for  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the  retail 
coal  dealers’  yards,  unless  thousands  of  house¬ 
holders  stored  unusual  quantities  on  their 
premises  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  refuted 
that  there  are  many  consumers  who  have  not 
been  able  to  secure  coal,  and  it  is  these  people 
who  are  clamoring  the  loudest  for  supplies  at 
the  moment. 

In  this  city,  not  much  headway  has  been 
made  by  retail  dealers  in  establishing  new 
prices.  Late  last  week  William  Potter,  the 
fuel  administrator  for  the  state,  named  a  fuel 
committee  for  Philadelphia  county,  as  given 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  this  committee 
has  not  yet  had  sufficient  time  to  get  at  the 
matter  of  finding  out  the  equity  of  the  prices 
that  retailers  are  asking  at  the  moment. 

Many  retailers  have  practically  no  stocks, 
with  demand  from  regular  customers  more 
urgent  than  ever  before  in  their  history. 
Moreover,  it  is  found  that  there  are  a  great 
many  new  customers  or  would-be  customers, 
whose  wants  have  got  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
someone.  The  retail  trade  are  hoping  that 
wheil  the  lake  season  is  over,  considerably 
more  coal  will  be  diverted  into  this  territory. 
However,  that  seems  to  be  the  hope  that  every 
eastern  territory  is  harboring,  and  there  looms 
up  before  the  trade  the  dread  of  Government 
distribution  of  anthracite,  so  that  one  person’s 
predictions  as  to  distribution  is  just  as  good 
as  another’s.  The  principal  anthracite  people 
met  the  fuel  administrator  in  Washington  on 
Tuesday  and  pledged  their  support  to  the 
Government  in  trying  to  get  out  the  greatest 
tonnage  possible  and  to  give  it  an  equitable 
distribution.  It  is  predicted  that  from  this 
time  on,  practically  all  distribution  will  be 
largely  through  orders  from  ihe  fuel  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  now  that  an  anthracite  man  will 
be  regularly  in  Washington  to  advise  the  fuel 
administrator,  the  trade  are  hoping  that  the 
orders  that  will  come  for  shipments  in  the 
future  will  do  something  towards  the  allevia¬ 
tion  of  the  congestion  and  irregularity  in 
transportation,  rather  than  to  aggravate  it,  as 
has  been  the  case  heretofore. 

There  is  a  decided  shortage  of  pea  for  cur¬ 
rent  needs,  while  the  steam  sizes  are  in  very 
active  demand.  While  no  doubt  operators 
could  get  premiums  on  most  of  the  steam  sizes 
at  present,  practically  every  operator  is  trying 
to  keep  prices  for  these  coals  within  reasonable 
latitude.  Mine  prices  on  buckwheats  range 
around  $3.75  to  $4.00;  $2.75  to  $3.00  for  rice, 
and  $1.75  to  $2.00  for  barley.  A  great  deal  of 
culm  or  screenings  are  being  offered  at  the 
mines  at  $1.00  per  ton. 

While  the  wholesale  trade  find  very  little  to 
do,  as  there  is  no  free  coal  moving,  yet  there 
is  plenty  to  talk  about,  and  thousands  of  com¬ 
plaints  and  offers  of  business  to  answer.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  order  of  Dr.  Garfield  to  the  effect 
that  every  mine  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad, 
orders  have  been  coming  from  Washington 
giving  the  allotment  to  be  furnished  weekly  by 
each  company.  To  take  care  of  these  orders, 
many  operators  will  have  to  take  coal  that  is 
under  contract,  and  the  question  of  settlement 
for  the  coal  so  taken  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  is  the  paramount  one  of  the  moment. 
Most  operators  feel  that  they  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  take  coal  which  they  con¬ 
tracted  for  in  good  faith  prior  to  any  Govern¬ 
ment  price-fixing  at  $3  and  better  per  ton  to 
consumers  who  are  just  as  eager  to  get  it 
as  the  operator  is  to  ship  it,  to  supply  it  to 
a  railroad  system  which  many  of  them  hold 
has  had  ample  opportunity  to  contract  for  its 
requirements.  To  supply  this  coal  at  $2  per 
net  ton  to  the  railroad,  will  mean  a  loss  on 
nearly  every  ton,  as  it  is  costing  most  of  the 
operators  considerably  more  than  .$2  at  present, 
according  to  advices,  to  produce  coal. 

Car  supply  on  all  lines  is  badly  insufficient, 
and  outputs  of  practically  every  operator  are 
being  materially  restricted,  which  means  that 
few  operators  are  able  now  to  ship  anything 
like  their  full  quota  to  regular  contract  stores. 


The  situation  as  regards  the  needs  of  Fair¬ 
mont  coal  in  this  territory  is  particularly  acute. 
Numerous  cement  plants  have  had  to  shut 
down  altogether  or  in  part,  because  they  can¬ 
not  secure  this  coal.  An  instance  is  given  of 
a  cement  company  that  went  into  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  some  years  ago  and  bought  a  mining 
property,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  its 
own  needs.  Under  the  priority  rules  coming 
from  Washington,  the  output  of  this  mine  for 
some  time  past  has  been  shipped  west  or  taken 
for  railroad  fuel,  so  that  the  cement  plant  has 
had  to  shut  down  for  want  of  fuel. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 

Thomas  K.  Jenkins,  vice-president  of  Em¬ 
mons  Coal  Mining  Company,  Land  Title 
Building,  will  spend  several  weeks  on  his  vaca¬ 
tion  hunting  in  Cambria  County. 

A  charter  was  granted  at  Trenton  on  Mon¬ 
day  for  the  Clair  Coal  Company,  to  deal  in 
coal;  capital  $125,000.  Incorporators  are  Ar¬ 
thur  H.  Burton,  Clair  P.  Burtner  and  Charles 
H.  Ellis  of  Camden,  N.  J. 

It  is  understood  that  practically  all  of  the 
cost  sheets  of  the  operators  of  Central  Penn- 
cylvania,  members  of  the  Low  Volatile  Coal 
Operators’  Association,  were  filed  at  Washing¬ 
ton  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  not 
later  than  Monday  of  this  week.  If  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  is  going  to  make  a  revision  in  mine  prices 
in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  region,  it  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  an  early  revision  can  be  made, 
now  that  all  of  the  data  as  to  cost  is  available. 

Charles  H.  Ten  Weeges,  a  well  known  busi¬ 
ness  man  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  been 
appointed  coal  administrator  for  Delaware. 
Mr.  Ten  Weeges  immediately  appointed 
Robert  D.  Kemp,  president  of  the  Artisan 
Savings  Bank,  as  chairman  of  the  Wilmington 
coal  administration  committee.  The  office  of 
Mr.  Ten  Weeges  is  located  in  the  DuPont 
Building. 

On  last  Thursday  Secretar_y  Wellington  M. 
Bertolet,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  issued  a  bulletin 
to  members  instructing  them  how  to  go  about 
arriving  at  margins  upon  which  to  base  their 
prices  in  carrying  out  Dr.  Garfield’s  order. 
Inasmuch  as  this  was  marked  “confidential  to 
members,’’  the  daily  newspapers  got  hold  of  a 
copy  and  published  it,  as  if  they  had  heard 
some  great  conspiracy  that  the  coal  men  were 
anxious  to  keep  from  the  public.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  pamphlet  of  instructions  that 
needed  to  be  kept  secret,  and  no  doubt  Secre¬ 
tary  Bertolet  was  gratified  at  the  wide  pub¬ 
licity  that  the  Philadelphia  newspapers  gave 
it.  We  are  very  sure  that  if  he  had  offered 
this  letter  of  instruction  to  the  paper  which 
appropriated  it  after  it  was  marked  confiden¬ 
tial,  and  requested  its  publication,  that  it  would 
have  been  refused. 

While  drilling  for  gas  with  which  to  operate 
mining  machinery,  the  employes  of  the  Pine 
Run  Coal  Company,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  of 
which  L.  F.  Bader,  of  Boston,  is  largely  in¬ 
terested,  struck  a  new  oil  well.  It  is  stated 
that  oil  at  the  rate  of  80  to  100  barrels  per  day 
is  flowing  from  the  well.  The  new  well  is 
located  at  Clarion  County,  but  is  several  miles 
from  the  recognized  Clarion  County  oil  fields. 

W.  E.  Harding,  Philadelphia  manager  of 
Blaine  Mining  Company,  with  offices  in  the 
Land  Title  Building,  died  suddenly  Tuesday 
night  following  an  operation  on  his  foot  for 
blood  poison.  Mr.  Harding  was  about  forty- 
five  years  of  age  and  was  one  of  the  well 
known  members  of  the  Philadelphia  coal  trade, 
having  been  connected  with  the  Blaine  Mining 
Company  and  its  predecessors  since  the  Blaine 
interests  first  entered  the  Philadelphia  trade. 
Funeral  services  will  be  held  this  afternoon 
and  the  interment  will  be  at  Baltimore. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  in  the  anthracite 
field  are  seeking  increases  in  pay  equivalent 
to  what  was  recently  granted  the  bituminous 
workers  in  the  central  competitive  field.  It  is 
understood  that  during  the  past  week  some 
of  the  anthracite  operators  have  had  con¬ 
ferences  to  discuss  the  new  demands  that  the 
United  Mine  Workers  representatives  will 
make  upon  them.  It  is  understood  that  the 
miners  will  seek  an  advance  of  $1.40  per  day 
for  all  men  outside  of  drivers,  door  tenders, 
timbermen,  etc.  For  the  boys  who  now  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  $1.09  a  day  and  less  than 
men’s  wages,  the  union  representatives  will 
seek  an  advance  of  $1.00  per  day.  For  trap¬ 
pers,  door  tenders  and  all  other  boys  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  seventy-five  cents  per  day  will  be 


asked.  An  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent.  On 
yardage  and  dead  work  rates  and  an  increase 
of  ten  cents  per  ton  for  contract  miners  will 
be  other  requests.  A  meeting  between  the 
operators  and  the  representatives  of  the  union 
is  expected  to  be  held  in  Washington  very 
shortly. 

Advices  from  Pottsville  state  that  new  mine 
openings  are  frequent  in  that  region,  where 
many  old  workings  abandoned  years  ago,  are 
being  revived.  The  old  Heilner  workings  near 
Locustdale  will  soon  be  operating  again.  The 
old  culm  banks  are  to  be  washed  and  the  old 
pillars  in  the  mine,  abandoned  many  years  ago, 
will  also  be  taken  out.  A  large  plant  is  being 
erected  by  the  Thorne  and  Neale  interests, 
who  have  a  lease  on  the  property.  A  railroad 
is  now  being  built  and  in  accordance  with  the 
established  policy  of  these  enterprising  an¬ 
thracite  operators,  a  number  of  miners’  houses 
will  be  erected  for  employes.  The  big  West 
Brookside  colliery,  owned  by  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company  is  being 
electrified.  The  plant  now  at  Landingville 
storage  yards  is  being  removed  to  West 
Brookside,  as  It  is  no  longer  needed  at  the 
yards.  The  Harleigh  Brookwood  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  has  awarded  the  Portland  Contractin.g 
Company  of  Pottsville  a  contract  to  drive  a 
tunnel  eighty-one  feet  long  at  the  Lawrence 
colliery,  which  will  open  up  many  new  veins 
of  coal. 

Early  this  week  some  of  the  Philadelphia 
retail  dealers  began  to  announce  their  schedule 
of  prices,  in  conformity  with  the  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  fuel  administrator  at  Wash¬ 
ington  as  to  what  profits  they  could  be  al¬ 
lowed.  Some  of  the  dealers  did  not  have  to 
change  former  prices.  Others  show  very 
small  changes.  Most  of  the  complaint  from 
retail  dealers  is  that  they  are  securing  a  very 
great  percentage  of  their  supply  from  in¬ 
dependent  operators,  thus  paying  seventy-five 
cents  a  ton  on  domestic  sizes  over  the  com¬ 
pany  prices.  This  with  a  twenty  cents  per  ton 
additional  for  brokers  commission,  means  a 
difference  of  ninety-five  cents  per  ton  as 
against  coal  bought  direct  from  the  large 
companies.  Between  the  high  and  low  prices, 
there  is  an  average  difference  of  about  fifty 
cents,  taking  the  prices  named  by  retailers 
generally.  Egg  coal  is  selling  at  $8  to  $8.50 
per  ton;  stove  from  $8.35  to  $8.75;  nut  from 
$8.55  to  $8,75  and  pea  $6.90  to  $7.85.  It  is 
understood  that  another  set  of  priCes  will  be 
named  on  November  1st.  By  this  time  most 
of  the  retail  dealers  will  be  in  position  to 
know  just  exactly  what  their  coal  is  costing 
them  and  what  their  former  profits  have  been 
so  that  they  can  add  the  thirty  cents  additional 
margin  allowed  them  by  the  fuel  administrator. 

Some  of  the  Philadelphia  coal  men  are  very 
much  exercised  from  day  to  day  over  the 
orders  that  come  to  them  from  the  fuel  ad¬ 
ministration  at  Washington  to  ship  this  or 
that  concern  immediately.  A  case  is  given 
where  a  certain  house  was  requested  to  ship 
coal  to  a  certain  manufacturer.  Upon  in¬ 
vestigation,  it  discovered  that  this  manufac¬ 
turer  for  instance,  had  placed  a  contract  with 
it  during  the  early  days  of  the  year,  and  be¬ 
coming  dissatisfied  with  the  contract  price, 
cancelled  it  against  the  coal  company’s  protest, 
stating  that  they  would  buy  coal  cheaper  or 
take  their  chances  in  the  market.  The  coal 
company  in  question  under  the  circumstances 
feels  no  obligation  to  ship  coal  to  this  manu¬ 
facturing  concern  which  had  ample  opportunity 
to  protect  its  needs.  Some  of  the  orders  that 
come  from  Washington  for  shipments  indicate 
that  whoever  is  issuing  the  orders  believes  that 
the  movement  of  coal  is  handled  as  easily  as 
that  of  the  United  States  mails.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  some  of  the  orders  for  shipments 
of  anthracite  to  certain  plants  controlled  by 
the  Government  around  the  country,  cover 
routes  over  which  no  rates  are  made  by  the 
railroads.  To  ship  coal  according  to  instruc¬ 
tions,  would  mean  incurring  a  freight  charge 
about  two  or  three  times  what  would  be  a 
normal  rate  to  these  points  if  shipped  over  a 
regular  line  from  regular  sources.  However, 
the  Washington  idea  seems  to  be  to  buy  coal 
at  a  maximum  price  and  let  the  other  expenses 
incurred  in  its  transportation  be  what  the}' 
may.  The  coal  men  argue  that  what  Dr.  Car- 
field  needs  is  to  have  a  coal  man  as  an  advisor 
who  is  familiar  with  each  particular  section  of 
the  country,  and  who  could  advise  just  how 
shipments  couhi  be  made  where  emergency 
coal  is  needed,  so  as  not  to  tie  up  cars  or  to 
disarrange  traffic. 
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New  England  Trade 

Boston,  October  18. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Increases  recently  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  prices  for  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  soft  coals  has,  if  anything,  aggrevated  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  general  New  England 
bituminous  market.  The  big  handlers  of  New 
River,  Pocahontas  and  the  like,  have  practically 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  Government  will 
not  readjust  prices,  at  least  for  a  time.  The 
smaller  trade,  however,  profess  to  see  a  ray  of 
hope  in  the  situation.  In  the  meantime  the  con¬ 
sumer,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  is  up  in  the  air 
more  than  ever. 

The  fellow  who  is  covered  by  a  contract  has 
trouble  in  getting  supplies  and  is  beginning  to 
wonder  if  Government  regulation  has  been  a 
drawback  rather  than  a  help.  The  uncovered 
consumer  wonders  why  it  is  impossible  to  get  coal 
at  Government  prices,  especially  as  so  rnuch  has 
come  from  Washington  through  the  daily  press 
to  the  effect  that  coal  is  plentiful  enough.  They 
forget  the  big  shipper,  long  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment  stepped  in,  contracted  for  bituminous  at  an 
average  price  of  $3  or  more  and  if  it  is  sold  on  a 
Government  basis  it  means  a  loss  of  at  least  $1 
a  ton.  Naturally  the  shipper  will  look  out  for 
old  contracts  before  assuming  the  loss  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  schedule  necessitates. 

With  the  exception  of  the  railroads,  practically 
no  one  is  getting  coal  at  Government  prices.  The 
New  Haven  is  taking  quite  a  tonnage  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  on  a  Government  basis,  but  supplies  its  own 
cars.  The  Boston  &  Maine  is  much  better  sup¬ 
plied  than  it  was  a  month  ago,  while  the  Maine 
Central  and  Bangor  &  Aroostook  are  no  better 
off.  Many  New  England  street  railway,  electric 
light  and  gas  companies  are  badly  in  need  of  coal. 
The  street  railways  are  not  to  heat  passenger 
cars  until  November  1st,  in  an  effort  to  conserve 
coal  supplies.  The  Edison  Company  of  Boston, 
which  usually  has  little  trouble  in  getting  coal, 
recently  announced  it  has  enough  to  last  till 
Christmas. 

Interest  in  local  coal  circles  was  aroused  by 
Conrad  W.  Crooker,  a  minority  stockholder,  who 
at  a  recent  Boston  &  Maine  meeting,  stated  the 
road  if  desired  could  get  bituminous  at  $7.50  a 
ton,  f.  o.  b.  Boston.  Later,  Mr.  Crooker  offered 
to  supply  the  city  of  Boston  with  10,000  to  15,000 
tons  a  month  at  the  same  price.  The  analysis  of 
the  coal  is  said  to  be:  Fifty-six  per  cent  fixed 
carbon ;  thirty-six  per  cent  volatile  matter ;  six  to 
eight  per  cent  ash;  and  one  and  one-half  to  two 
per  cent  sulphur.  The  last  previous  price  paid  for 
bituminous  by  Boston,  was  $9  a  ton,  and  the  mayor 
is  anxious  to  sign  up  with  Mr.  Crooker  provided 
his  coal  measures  up  to  specifications. 

No  free  bituminous  of  any  kind  has  been  of¬ 
fered  at  MystieWharf  since  last  reports,  con¬ 
sequently  it  is  impossible  to  quote  a  market.  Nor 
has  any  free  coal  sold  in  Boston  Harbor,  so  far 
as  can  be  discovered.  If  any  was  offered,  it 
easily  would  fetch  $9  a  ton,  and  if  high-grade 
New  River,  $9.50  alongside.  Supplies  of  New 
River  and  Pocahontas  at  Hampton  Roads  ports 
are  growing  smaller  and  smaller  each  day,  and 
New  England  consumers  will  experience  more  de¬ 
lay  in  deliveries.  Free  offerings  at  the  Roads 
are  scarcer  than  hen  teeth.  The  most  unfortunate 
feature  of  the  situation  is  that  important  shippers 
see  no  likelihood  of  an  improvement  in  supplies. 

The  retail  trade  continue  to  sell  anthracite  on 
a  basis  of  $9.50  a  ton  for  stove,  egg  and  nut.  The 
trade  is  snapping  up  all  receipts  and  yelling  for 
more.  The  proportion  of  unfilled  orders  on  re¬ 
tailers’  books  has  been  reduced,  but  a  great  many 
householders  are  still  without  coal.  Retail  and 
wholesale  coke  prices  have  not  changed.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  coke  has  improved  of  late,  but  it  is  still 
below  normal  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

Big  company  anthracite  is  coming  fairly  well, 
although  in  the  past  few  days  shipments  have 
slowed  up  somewhat  because  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  embargo  on  Boston  &  Maine  points. 
Water  shipments  are  disappointing.  Receipts  of 
independent  coal  are  down  to  small  proportions, 
a  condition  dealers  cannot  explain.  The  bulk  of 
stuff  coming  in  stove,  egg  and  nut,  with  nut  the 
most  plentiful.  Pea  coal  is  short  and  will  continue 
so.  All  buckwheat  and  boiler  coming  is  on  con¬ 
tract.  Shippers  say  they  have  sold  more  than  they 
can  make  this  year.  No  free  anthracite  is  offered 
at  Mystic  Wharf,  Providence  or  elsewhere  along 
the  coast.  In  fact.  Providence  is  especially  short 
of  all  sizes. 

Because  anthracite  is  coming  to- tidewater  very 
slowly,  the  independent  marine  freight  rate  mar¬ 
ket  is  easier.  A  charter  from  New  York  to  Bos¬ 
ton  was  made  at  $1.50  a  ton  early  in  the  week, 
but  today  space  can  be  had  for  less  money.  A 
charter  from  New  York  to  Providence  was  turned 
down  this  week  at  ninety  cents  a  ton.  The  South¬ 


ern  marine  market  is  strong  and  unchanged  at  $3 
a  ton  from  the  Roads  to  Boston.  Vessel  owners 
expect  Government  regulation  almost  any  day.  It 
is  said  the  New  England  Barge  and  Towers  As¬ 
sociation  has  130  tugs  under  its  jurisdiction,  or 
four-fifths  of  the  vessels  nominally  engaged  in 
New  England  coal  trade.  The  other  fifth  has 
been  taken  by  the  Government. 

Detroit  Trade 

Detkoit,  Mich.,  October  18. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Despite  efforts  to  increase  the  quant¬ 
ity  of  coal  being  brought  into  Detroit,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  noticeable  increase. 

Consumers  of  steam  coal  are  eagerly  calling 
for  supplies,  but  are  getting  only  small  amounts. 
Reports  made  to  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce 
indicate  that  many  of  the  steam  plants  are  running 
with  only  one  or  two  days’  supply.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  manufacturing  plants  are  reported 
as  having  been  obliged  to  suspend. 


The  Export  Situation 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  coal  at  tidewater 
for  export  and  bunker  purposes.  A  great  many 
ships  have  been  held  at  practically  all  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  ports  awaiting  the  securing  of  licenses 
for  bunkers,  and  were  these  licenses  to  be  granted 
simultaneously,  the  coal  men  doubt  that  the  ships 
now  being  held  would  be  able  to  secure  bunkers 
for  some  time.  Practically  every  ton  of  coal 
reaching  tidewater  is  being  applied  on  contracts, 
and  the  situation  is  more  or  less  muddled  each 
week  by  the  commandeering  of  coal  here  and 
there  for  Government  purposes.  This  of  course 
disorganizes  shipments  for  contract  users.  It 
appears  that  the  Government’s  needs  are  increas¬ 
ing  each  week,  and  these  of  course  must  have 
first  call.  Consequently  the  movement  of  com¬ 
mercial  coal  over  the  piers  both  for  export  and 
coastwise  destinations,  is  subject  to  almost  daily 
interruption. 

The  export  inquiry  continues  strong,  but  few 
new  sales  are  being  negotiated  due  to  the  fact 
that  practically  no  operators  have  any  free  ton¬ 
nage,  and  moreover,  it  is  very  difficult  now  to 
arrange  licenses. 

Production  at  all  of  the  fields,  both  in  West 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  shipping  coals  to 
tidewater,  shows  a  tendency  to  decrease  each 
week,  due  to  the  shortage  of  labor  and  to  the 
lack  of  railroad  cars. 

Practically  the  only  charters  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  being  made  for  export  coals,  are  those  for 
South  American  destination,  a  rate  of  $25  per 
net  ton  being  paid  from  a  Virginia  port  to  Argen¬ 
tine. 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  we  show  a  statement 
of  exports  for  the  month  of  July,  which  shows  a 
falling  off  in  bituminous  of  nearly  one-half  mil¬ 
lion  tons,  as  compared  with  July,  1916.  The 
principal  slump  is  in  exports  to  European  coun¬ 
tries,  only  28,522  tons  going  to  Italy  in  July 
of  this  year  as  compared  with  211,718  tons  for 
July  last  year.  Shipments  to  Cuba  show  a  slump 
of  more  than  50  per  cent,  and  they  decreased  to 
Argentine  from  115,591  tons  to  12,743  tons.  For 
the  seven  months  ending  with  July  of  this  year, 
a  total  of  10,568,784  tons  of  bituminous  was 
exported,  against  10,378,087  tons  for  the  same 
period  in  1916.  However,  the  principal  gain  in 
exports  this  year  has  been  to  Canada,  where  the 
increases  have  been  very  heavy. 

Foreign  Freight  Rates 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.’s  Produce  Exchange, 
New  York,  report  as  of  October  15: 

Freight  rates  to  Cuba  and  vicinity  have  ad¬ 
vanced  considerably  during  the  past  week  owing 
to  the  few  steamers  available  for  such  business — 
a  steamer  having  been  chartered  for  Caibarip 
at  $9.00  per  ton,  with  300  tons  per  day  dis¬ 
charge.  Rates  to  other  destinations  are  unal¬ 
tered,  and  the  scarcity  of  orders  is  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  shippers  are  having  great  difficulty 
'in  securing  coal.  Although  a  number  of  sailing 
vessels  were  chartered  during  the  past  week, 
from  Virginia  to  Lower  Plate  ports  at  $25  net, 
the  schooner  “Frontenac,”  1,457  tons  net,  is  the 
only  sailing  vessel  reported  that  was  actually 
fixed  during  this  period. 

■  We  would  quote  freight  rates  on  coal  by 
steamer  as  follows : 

West  Coast  of  Italy.  ?;  Marseilles,  ?;  Spanish  ports, 
about  175s  to  .Vtlantic;  about  185s  to  Mediterranean 
(Spanish  dues  for  account  of  cargo!.  Note:  Charters  for 
Italy,  France  and  Spain  read:  ‘^I.ay  days  to  commence 
on  steamer’s  arrival  at  or  off  port  of  discharge.’  Mon- 


It  is  virtually  impossible  to  find  free  coal  in  De¬ 
troit.  It  appears  equally  difficult  to  find  coal  any¬ 
where  else.  Between  embargoes  on  coal  roads 
south  of  Toledo,  car  shortage,  and  the  fact  that 
nearly  the  entire  output  of  many  of  the  mines 
seems  to  be  required  for  the  filling  of  contracts, 
Detroit  steam  plants  are  facing  a  serious  dilemma. 

Neither  domestic  bituminous  nor  anthracite  is 
obtainable  in  many  of  the  yards  of  retail  dealers. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  retailers  are  refusing  to 
accept  orders  from  anyone,  although  a  few  are 
booking  business  from  customers  whom  they 
served  in  previous  years. 

Smokeless  coal  is  reported  to  be  practically  out 
of  the  market.  Those  having  a  small  amount  of 
anthracite  are  watching  their  stock  piles  disap¬ 
pear.  There  seems  to  be  almost  no  anthracite 
coming  to  Detroit. 

Meantime  shipments  to  the  northwest,  over  the 
lake  routes  are  being  maintained  in  large  volume, 
though  the  records  for  the  last  two  weeks  fell 
short  of  the  showing  in  September. 


tevideo,  about  120s;  La  Plata  or  Buenos  Aires,  about 
120s;  Rosario,  1.30s  to  135s;  Santos,  about  831  net;  Rio 
de  Janiero,  about  -828.50  net;  to  a  good  port  in  Chile, 
about  $10  net;  Havana,  about  $6;  Cardenas  or  Sagua, 
about  $8.00;  Cienfuegos,  $7.50  to  $8.00;  Port  of  Spain, 
Trindad,  $9.25  to  $9.75;  St.  Lucia,  $9.25  to  $9.75;  St. 
Thomas,  about  $9.00;  Barbados,  $9.25  to  $9.75;  Kingston, 
$7.50  to  $8.00;  Curacao,  about  $8.50  and  p.  c. ;  Santiago, 
about  $8.00;  Guantanamo,  about  $8.00-  Bermuda,  about 
$0.75;  Vera  Cruz,  $9.00  to  $9.50;  Tampico,  $9.00  to  $9.50. 

U.  S.  Coal  Exports 


Exports  of  coal  from  the  United  States  for 
July,  1917,  with  comparisons  for  July,  1916,  and 
seven  months,  show  as  follows : 


July— 

1916 

1917 

Coal  and  coke: 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Coal — 

Anthracite,  tons 

.  390,078 

390,619 

Bituminous  .  . .  . 

2,032,018 

1,571,963 

Exported  to — 

Italy  . 

.  211,718 

28,522 

Canada  . . .  . 

.1,301,184 

1,393,757 

Panama  .  . . 

.  24,075 

23,849 

Mexico  . .  .  . 

7,165 

5,334 

Cuba  . 

.  117,949 

51,193 

Other  West 

Indies . 

.  26,840 

23,805 

Argentina  .. 

.  115,591 

12,743 

Brazil  . 

.  57,566 

12,122 

Uruguay  ..  . 

20,306 

2,755 

Other  countries  . 

.  149,564 

17,883 

Coke,  tons . 

.  57,377 

52.665 

Seven 

Months  Ending 

July— 

Coal  and  coke: 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Coal — 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Anthracite,  tons 

. 1,995,262 

2,452,761 

2,928,738 

Bituminous  .  . . . 

. 8,590,307 

10,378,087 

10,568,784 

Exported  to — 

Italy  . 

. 1,641,791 

. 3,790,586 

1,216,684 

6,214,118 

397,924 

Canada  . . . . 

7,553,891 

Panama  .  . . 

.  280,027 

209,139 

301.941 

Mexico  .  . .  . 

.  200,309 

117,562 

111,501 

Cuba  . 

.  620,237 

724,547 

819,341 

Other  West 

Indies  249,403 

266.306 

273,937 

Argentina  . 

.  533,891 

528,199 

210.158 

Brazil  . 

.  429,969 

433,185 

362,239 

Urugtiay  ..  . 

.  99,834 

89,644 

21,260 

Other  countries...  744,260 

578,703 

516,592 

Coke,  tons . 

.  430,624 

594,992 

712,314 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  fuel  or  bunker  coal 
laden  on  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  which  ag¬ 
gregated  during  the  months  and  seven  months  ending  July, 
as  follows:  July,  1916,  722,681  tons;  1917,  608,450  tons: 
seven  months  ending  July,  1915,  4,354,019  tons;  1916, 
1,439,759  tons;  1917,  4,229,256  tons. 

Boston’s  Coal  Receipts 

Following  are  the  receipts  of  anthracite  and 
bituminous  at  Boston  during  September  and  those 
for  the  nine  months  ending  Sept.  30,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  for  the  corresponding  periods 
last  year  (in  tons)  : 


Anthracite 


September : 

1917 

1916 

Decrease 

By  water  . 

.  142,613 

120,986 

*21,627 

By  rail  . 

.  13,504 

18,283 

4,779 

Total  . 

.  156,117 

139,269 

•16,848 

Nine  months: 

By  water . 

. 1,141.684 

1.191,735 

50.051 

By  rail . 

.  167.109 

184,836 

17,727 

Total . 

. 1,308,793 

1.376,571 

67,778 

September: 

By  water,  domestic.  . 

Bituminous 

.  304.451 

395,373 

90.832 

By  water,  foreign  .  . . 

.  28,362 

26.409 

*1,953 

By  rail . 

.  4,799 

4,888 

179 

Total  . 

.  337,612 

426,660 

89,048 

Nine  months: 

By  water,  domestic.  . 

3,817.6.54 

45t<.S  1  1 

By  water,  foreign  .  . . 

.  216,914 

264,736 

4  i  .S22 

By  rail . 

.  112,404 

65,544 

•46,860 

4.147.934 

459, SS9 

•Increase. 
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THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 


The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  October  18. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — A  greater  degree  of  order  is  de¬ 
veloping  here  in  the  coal  situation.  The  tendency 
to  hoard  which  goes  with  a  scarcity  in  any  com¬ 
modity  has  received  a  check  by  the  conservation 
authorities  as  regards  fuel.  They  have  taken  the 
stand  that  stocking,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  will 
not  be  permitted.  As  a  result,  the  feverish  stage 
is  on  the  decline.  Until  navigation  closes  the 
consumer  realizes  that  he  must  content  himself 
with  scraping  the  bin  and  relying  on  the  promise 
that  enough  fuel  will  be  apportioned  him  to  meet 
economical  needs. 

A  better  system  for  meeting  the  Ohio  emer¬ 
gency  seems  now  to  be  in  force.  After  an  almost 
daily  exchange  of  opinions  on  the  pdrt  of  Admin¬ 
istrator  Garfield  and  the  Ohio  authorities,  which 
threatened  a  conflict  of  authority,  a  definite  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  reached.  Based  on  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  actual  needs,  as  gained  by  the 
State  Fuel  Administrator  Johnson  and  the  State 
Coal  Clearing  House,  a  demand  upon  Ohio  oper¬ 
ators  is  authorized  to  divert  enough  tonnage  from 
the  lakes  to  prevent  actual  famine.  It  is  believed 
that  one  or  two  day’s  twenty  per  cent  output  of 
mines  will  go  a  long  ways  toward  meeting  the 
crisis  until  navigation  closes. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  among  the  coal 
trade  that  the  federal  authorities  are  going  to  get 
by  safely  with  their  coal  policy,  particularly  should 
the  weather  remain  favorable  for  the  next  six 
weeks.  It  is  conceded  that  their  position  has 
great  strength  by  reason  of  being  able  to  enforce 
rulings  arbitrarily  upon  the  consumer,  as  well  as 
the  operator  and  the  railroad.  While  there  have 
been  a  number  of  instances  where  furnaces  have 
temporarily  gone  out  of  business,  the  per  cent 
has  been  small,  compared  with  the  universal  scare 
and  relief  has  been  furnished  within  a  short  in¬ 
terval.  With  the  information  and  the  distributing 
machinery  now  improved,  it  is  held  that  efficiency 
will  be  still  greater. 

A  feature  pleasing  to  shippers  is  that  when  they 
are  authorized  to  send  coal  into  a  certain  com¬ 
munity  or  district,  they  may  use  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  consignee.  Naturally,  only  dealers 
of  gilt-edged  credit  will  be  selected  as  the  agents 
of  distribution.  This  virtually  insures  shippers 
against  a  loss  in  collections.  Although  not  yet 
given  out  as  an  actual  condition,  it  seems  to  be 
an  accepted  fact  that  coal  mines  outside,  but  con¬ 
tiguous  to  Ohio,  wil  be  required  to  do  their  bit  in 
relieving  communities  in  this  state  which  lie 
within  their  natural  nearby  market.  For  instance, 
western  Pennsylvania  will  have  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  eastern  Ohio,  in  some  degree. 

Scarcity  of  both  cars  and  labor  is  keeping 
production  down  below  the  high  average  of  some 
weeks  ago  in  Ohio  fields.  This  is  felt  with  Hock¬ 
ing  and  Pomeroy  producers  less  than  others,  but 
they  are  more  or  less  handicapped,  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  Smokeless  and  splint  coals  are  still  almost 
wholly  out  of  the  wholesale  market  here.  The 
lake  movement  of  Hocking  coal  remains  heavy, 
having  but  very  little  interference  by  commercial 


Hocking  (thick-vein) — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . 

F.  O.  B. 
Columbus 

. $3.05@3.20 

.  2.80@2.95 

.  2.55@2.70 

F.  0.  B. 
Mines 
$3.25@2.40 
2.00@2.15 
1.75@1.90 

Hocking  (thin-vein) — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . 

.  3.40@3.55 

2.60@2.75 

2.35@2.50 

2.10@2.2.5 

Pomeroy — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . 

.  3.40@3.55 

.  3.15@3.30 

2.60@2.75 

2.15@2.30 

2.90@3.05 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

.  3.45@3.60 

2.25@2.40 

Mine  run  .  3.20@3.35  2.00@2.15 

Screenings  .  2.95@3.10  1.75@1.90 

Pocahontas — 

Prepared  sizes  .  3.70@3.85  2.25@2.40 

Mine  run  .  3.45@3.60  2.00@2.15 

Screenings  . 3.20@3.35  1.75@1.90 

Despite  its  proximity  to  the  mines,  Columbus 
has  been  having  actual  famine.  On  the  17th  inst. 
all  of  the  school  houses  were  open  for  the  first 
time  in  ten  days.  There  has  been  temporary  sus¬ 
pension  of  heat  in  some  households  and  a  number 
of  industrial  plants  have  suffered.  The  situation 
is  believed  to  be  not  well  in  hand.  Dealers  are 
doling  out  fuel  in  small  lots,  but  are  now  prac¬ 
tically  able  to  take  care  of  all  comers.  Hocking 
and  Pomeroy  lump  bring  from  $5  to  $5.50.  There 
is  very  little  of  other  coal  obtainable. 

Program  in  Ohio  Regulation 

W.  A.  Lama,  secretary  of  the  Jenkins-Lama 
Coal  Company,  has  returned  from  a  vacation  at 
his  old  home,  Nelsonville,  Ohio. 

On  a  visit  to  Pittsburgh,  Harry  Haywood,  of 
the  W.  A.  Gosline  Company,  Toledo,  recently 
made  a  brief  call  upon  Columbus  coal  friends. 

J.  Tudor  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Maynard 
Coal  Company,  has  returned  from  a  vacation  trip 
down  east. 

No  bid  was  received  for  the  4,000-ton  coal  con¬ 
tract  offered  by  the  county  commissioners  here. 
The  date  of  opening,  had  there  been  any  bids, 
was  October  10. 

E.  J.  Howe,  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  offices 
of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Company,  made  a  stop  in 
Columbus  last  week,  en  route  to  his  old  home  at 
Findlay,  Ohio,  by  motor.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Howe. 

A  tip  has  been  received  here  that  the  increase 
in  miners’  wages,  lately  agreed  upon  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  with  date  of  taking  effect  having  been  left’ 
open,  will  not  go  into  force  until  November  15, 
the  period  at  which  lake  navigation  closes. 

A  boom  in  the  membership  of  the  M-O-I  Coal 
Association,  amounting  to  between  fifty  and  sixty 
new  applications,  has  resulted  from  the  activity 
of  Secretary  Nigh  in  getting  the  coal  needs  of  the 
membership  before  the  proper  authorities. 

G.  W.  Savage,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ohio 
United  Mine  Workers,  is  in  receipt  of  a  telegram 
that  the  body  of  John  McBride,  former  Ohio 
mine  labor  leader,  who  was  killed  by  a  horse  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  a  week  ago,  will  be  brought  back 
to  Columbus  for  burial.  The  date  of  the  arrival 
of  the  body  had  not  yet  been  announced. 

The  Central  West  Coal  Company  gave  the  coal 
luncheon  at  the  regular  Friday  meeting  of  whole¬ 
sale  shippers  Friday  last.  In  the  absence  of  any 
stated  speaker,  there  was  a  general  discussion  on 
coal  shortage  and  the  activities  of  the  federal 
authorities  in  the  matter  of  gathering  reliable 
data  for  revising  existing  mine  prices. 

In  emergency  shipments  on  the  order  of  the 
State  Coal  Clearing  House,  cars  will  not  count  in 
the  regular  quota  issued  to  mines,  according  to 
an  understanding  reached  by  the  general  manag¬ 
ers  of  railroads  and  the  Ohio  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  which  met  in  joint  session  last  week. 
The  railroad  officials  agreed  to  ship  coal  upon  the 
orders  of  the  Clearing  House. 

survey  of  Columbus  coal  needs  made  by  the 
Economics  Department  of  Ohio  State  University, 
at  request  of  Ohio  Defense  Council,  shows  the 
following :  Out  of  494  families  of  moderate  needs 
visited,  located  in  representative  parts  of  the  city, 
298  families,  or  74  per  cent  have  no  coal  at  all. 


against  23  per  cent  this  time  last  year ;  84  per 
cent  have  neither  no  coal  or  less  than  one  ton, 
compared  with  28  per  cent  last  year ;  only  one 
family  in  fourteen  has  enough  coal  on  hand  to 
heat  homes  through  the  winter. 


Ohio  Regulation  Progress 

State  Fuel  Administrator  Johnson,  of  Cleveland, 
whose  acceptance  of  the  position  was  in  doubt, 
began  his  duties  at  Columbus  on  October  15.  “We 
are  in  a  war  that  has  to  be  won,’’  he  declared  in 
an  interview,  “and  Ohio  must  play  her  part  in 
the  great  war  game.  Munition  factories  have  to 
be  kept  going,  railroads  have  to  be  kept  going  in 
this  country  and  in  Canada.  With  these  things 
in  mind,  it  will  be  our  task  to  reduce  Ohio  suf¬ 
fering  to  the  minimum.” 

It  is  the  houses  with  the  least  fuel  that  will  be 
given  first  attention,  he  asserted.  There  will  be 
fifteen-room  houses  that  may  at  times  have  only 
enough  fuel  to  heat  two  rooms,  and  there  may  be 
considerable  warming  about  the  kitchen  fire  by 
persons  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it.  Johnson 
conferred  with  Governor  Cox  on  the  appointment 
of  the  state  committee  of  five  members,  who  will 
be  the  administrator’s  general  staff,  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  eighty-eight  county  committees  to 
report  on  local  needs.  He  had  conferences  also 
with  Attorney-General  McGhee,  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator  Croxton  and  J.  M.  Roan,  the  latter  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  State  Clearing  House.  McGhee  told 
Johnson  he  had  the  biggest  job  in  the  country, 
next  to  President  Wilson’s. 

Handled  through  the  Clearing  House,  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  coal  produced  in  Ohio  on  October 
15  is  going  to  domestic  consumers.  Shipments 
from  mines  have  been  going  smoothly  in  all  but 
a  few  instances.  A  close  tab  is'  being  kept  on  the 
measure  of  relief  which  this  provides,  as  a  basis 
for  making  future  calls  upon  the  operators. 

Stating  that  there  were  only  35,000  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  mines  of  the  state  now,  compared 
with  50,000  two  years  ago.  Governor  Cox  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  miners  of  Ohio  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week,  asking  them,  as  a  patriotic  duty,  to 
keep  up  the  output  to  the  highest  maximum  pos¬ 
sible.  He  expressed  his  gratification  that  there 
had  been  so  little  contention  between  miners  and 
operators. 
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The  Gibson-Spence  Coal  Co. 

Producers  and  Shippers 
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»  Anthracite — Pocahontas — Smithing 
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Checking  Up  Goods  Received 


Ai-bany,  N.  Y. 

"On  August  1()  last  I  gave  a  sales¬ 
man  for  a  New  \’ork  house  an  order 
for  a  line  of  men’s  underwear  of  a 
particular  style  and  make.  J  had  not 
handled  the  line  before,  hut  the  sales¬ 
man  convinced  me  that  it  was  good, 
partly  because  of  some  peculiarities 
of  manufacture.  I  ordered  a  few 
dozen  for  fall  trade.  The  goods  came 
in  and,  not  being  needed  right  away, 
were  put  on  an  upper  floor  1  did  not 
have  occasion  to  look  at  them  until 
late  in  September,  when  1  found  that 
they  were  not  at  all  what  T  ordered. 
The  make  is  different,  and  some  of 
the  sizes  are  different.  In  fact,  the 
goods  are  not  desirable  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  handle  them.  Meanwhile, 
however,  we  paid  the  bill  when  it 
came  due.  1  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  New  York  house,  but  they  say  the 
goods  were  in  fulfillment  of  the  order 
and  refuse  to  do  anything  about  it. 

1  have  heard  since  that  they  are  full  of 
those  tricks.  What  1  would  like  to 
know  is  have  we  any  recourse?  I 
feel  that  our  cause  is  just  and  am 
willing  to  go  to  any  length  to  resent 
what  I  consider  a  trick. 

“A.  M.  N.  &  Bro.” 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the 
money  this  correspondent  would 
spend  in  trying  to'  get  his  money 
back  would  be  lost.  It  seems  like 
a  hardship  to  make  him  pay  for  goods 
he  didn’t  order  and  doesn’t  want, 
nevertheless  he  must  remember  that 
he  brought  the  hardship  on  himself 
by  his  own  careless  failure  to  look  at 
the  goods — new  goods,  too — when 
they  arrived,  or  within  a  reasonable 
time  thereafter. 

The  law  makes  the  duty  of  a  buyer 
in  such  a  case  very  clear.  Where 
goods  are  bought  on  regular  terms, 
the  buyer  is  always  supposed  to  have 
some  time  to  inspect  them  after  they 
arrive.  That  is  his  right,  and  it  can 
not  be  taken  from  him — except  by  his 
own  act,  as  in  this  correspondent’s 
case. 

But  under  innumerable  cases  his 
right  to  inspect  is  limited  to  “a  rea¬ 
sonable  time.”  This  phrase,  “a  rea¬ 
sonable  time,”  occurs  very  frequently 
in  legal  matters,  and  it  is  always  given 
the  same  application — a  reasonable 
time  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Naturally  there  can’t  be  any 
inflexible  rule  as  to  what  a  reasonable 
time  is.  For  instance,  in  one  case 
some  goods  a  man  bought  were  deliv¬ 
ered  by  mistake  at  a  station  rather 
distant  from  his  store  and  about  three 
weeks  elapsed  before  they  reached 
the  store. .  He  examined  them  within 
a  day  or  two  after,  and  found  them 
not  in  accordance  with  the  order.  He 
accordingly  rejected  them,  but  the 
seller  refused  to  accept  the  rejection, 
claiming  that  he  had  not  examined 
them  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  it 
was  now  too  late.  It  went  to  court, 
and  the  court  said  it  was  a  reasonable 
time  “under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  buyer  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  inspect  the  goods  on  the 
station  platform,  and  inasmuch  as  he 
inspected  within  a  day  or  two  after 
they  reached  his  store,  that  was  suf¬ 
ficient.” 

If  the  goods  had  gone  straight  to 
the  man’s  store  the  reasonable  time 
would  have  been  much  shorter. 

Now,  take  the  case  submitted  to 
me.  1  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  correspondent  needed  more  than 
one  week  to  look  at  these  goods  after 
they  reached  his  store.  It  is  possible 


that  the  court  might  not  give  him 
even  that  much,  and  it  is  remotely 
possible  that  he  might  be  allowed  a 
little  more  if  he  showed  some  spe¬ 
cial  reason  for  it.  It  is  not  debatal)le 
that  the  four  or  five  or  six  weeks 
which  he  took,  however,  went  far  be¬ 
yond  a  reasonable  time.  He  even  jiaid 
the  ))ill  without  inspection,  and  it 
seems  clear  that  his  right  of  insjjec- 
tion — and  rejection — is  gone.  If  his 
right  is  gone,  it  follows  that  he  can 
not  recover  his  money. 

What  should  have  heen  this  buyer’s 
course  in  the  transaction  which  he 
sets  forth?  In  the  first  place,  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  he  should 
have  gotten  at  the  goods  within  a  few 
days,  and  made  sure  that  they  were 
what  he  ordered.  I  have  already  ex¬ 
plained  why  that  was  necessary.  I 
ran  across  a  man  the  other  day  who 
had  been  in  business  for  twenty-seven 
years,  and  who  had  never  heard  of 
the  rule  that  the  right  of  a  buyer  of 
goods  to  examine  them  when  they 
came  in  is  limited  to  a  reasonable 
time.  He  thought  he  could  look  at 
them  six  months  after  and  if  he  found 
they  were  not  what  was  ordered,  send 
them  back  and  get  his  money. 

But  to  return  to  the  case.  If  this 
buyer  on  inspection  of  the  goods 
found  they  were  not  what  were  or¬ 
dered,  he  would  have  had  two  courses 
open.  I  take  the  following,  which  ex¬ 
plains  what  those  two  courses  are, 
verbatim  from  a  leading  case  on  the 
subject: 

(l)  He  may,  if  he  so  desires,  re¬ 
scind  the  contract,  in  which  case  he 
must  return  the  property  received  by 
him  or  offer  to  return  it,  or  prove  that 
it  is  worthless  and,  therefore,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  return  it;  (2)  he 
may  stand  by  his  contract  and  keep 
what  he  received  and  in  an  action  for 
damages  recover  the  damages  result¬ 
ing  from  the  fraud,  which,  ordinarily, 
will  be  the  difference  between  the  ac¬ 
tual  value  of  the  property  as  it  was 
when  received  by  the  purchaser  and 
what  its  value  would  have  been  if  it 
had  been  as  represented.  He  may 
apply  remedy  No.  2  in  two  ways.  If 
he  has  not  paid  for  the  goods  he  can 
wait  till  he  is  sued  and  then  prove 
that  the  goods  delivered  are  not 
worth  as  much  as  those  ordered,  of¬ 
fering  to  pay  the  value  of  the  goods 
delivered.  Or  if  he  has  paid  for  the 
goods,  he  can  sue  t-he  seller  for  the 
difference  between  the  full  contract 
price,  which  he  paid,  and  the  actual 
value  of  the  goods  delivered. 

(Copyright,  October,  igip,  by  FItoii 
J.  Buckley 0 


The  Fairmont  Region 

F.mkmont,  West  Va.,  October  15 — In 
his  regular  weekly  bulletin  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Fairmont-Clarksburg  re¬ 
gion,  D.  R.  Lawson,  secretary  of  the 
Central  West  \’irginia  Coal  Opera¬ 
tors’  Association,  gave  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

“For  the  first  week  in  October  I 
have  received  reports  from  123  mines 
in  this  region  whose  combined  ca¬ 
pacity  amounts  to  299,280  tons;  these 
mines  loaded  a  total  of  3,165  cars,  or 
156,700  tons,  thus  running  short  of 
their  capacity  142,580  tons;  of  the 
total  amount  not  shipped  92  per  cent, 
or  131,173  tons,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  failed 
to  furnish  sufficient  cars  to  run  the 
mines  to  capacity;  in  cars,  the  latter 
tonnage  amounts  to  437  daily;  in 


other  words,  these  mines  could  have 
loaded  437  cars  each  day  more  than 
they  actually  loaded  had  they  been 
given  all  the  cars  they  could  load. 

“Of  the  total  number  of  cars  662 
were  loaded  with  fuel  coal  for  the 
Crand  'I'runk,  Jersey  Central,  Read¬ 
ing  and  New  Haven  Railroads,  and 
421  were  assigned  to  mines  loading  to 
Lake  Frie  ports,  leaving  a  total  of 
2,082  cars  for  distribution  among  the 
remaining  97  mines;  of  the  latter 
amount  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  took  57  per  cent,  or  1,186  cars 
for  their  own  fuel  loading  and  the  bal¬ 
ance,  896  cars,  were  distributed  for 
commercial  loading. 

"During  the  past  two  weeks  I  have 
noticed  a  number  of  items  appearing 
in  the  middle-west  newspapers  rela¬ 
tive  to  a  shortage  of  coal  in  various 
localities  and  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  relief  could  be  given  all  those 
suffering  for  the  want  of  coal  if  the 
coal  carrying  railroads  of  the  L’nited 
.States  will  devise  some  means  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  mines  with  more  cars;  for 
instance,  during  July  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  furnistied  mines  in 
this  region  v/ith  a  69  per  cent  run  of 
cars,  during  August  it  dropped  to  54 
per  cent,  and  in  .September  a  further 
drop  to  46  per  cent  of  our  rating, 
Covernment  regulation  of  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  has  annulled  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  most  effective  way  to  increase 
production  is  to  furnish  the  coal  op¬ 
erators  adequate  transportation  facili¬ 
ties;  the  mines  in  this  region  can  pro¬ 
duce  twice  the  amount  of  coal  they 
are  shipping  at  present,  if  they  are 
given  cars  to  permit  them  to  run  to 
capacity.  Summed  up,  the  only  thing 
wrong  with  the  bituminous  coal  in¬ 
dustry  in  Northern  West  N’irginia  is 
a  lack  of  cars.” 


New  Breaker  for  D.  L.  &  W. 

.-\  new  breaker,  under  construction  for 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Coal  Co.,  at  Edwardsville,  will  take  the 
place  of  the  breaker  in  use  there  for 
many  years.  The  concrete  foundations 
have  already  heen  finished.  The  new 
breaker  will  be  electrically  equipped. 

The  covering  and  sides  will  be  of 
wire  glass,  a  composition  of  ordinary 
wire  netting  and  glass  molten  together, 
forming  a  substance  that  requires  an 
extraordinary  strong  blow  to  break.  The 
type  of  screens  to  be  used  in  the  sizing 
and  preparation  of  coal  are  the  shaking 


cular  type.  F'rom  the  screens  the  coal 
enters  the  jigs,  for  this  is  to  be  a  “wet” 
breaker  and  is  separated  from  the  re¬ 
fuse.  This  is  a  big  factor  in  the  health 
of  the  employes,  as  coal  dust  chokes  the 
lungs.  The  jigs  are  large  steel  and 
wooden  tanks,  constantly  filled  with 
water  and  equipped  with  a  perforated 
steel  plate  in  a  stationary  position,  and 
a  movable  plunger  which  agitates  the 
water  and  carries  the  coal  to  the  top  of 
the  jig  where  it  overflows,  leaving  by  a 
chute  to  a  jjocket  or  storehouse.  The 
refuse  remains  at  the  bottom  and  is 
carried  by  a  chain  conveyor  to  the  crush¬ 
er,  where  it  is  pulverized  and  flushed 
back  into  the  mine. 

The  ])roduction  of  the  new  breaker 
will  be  5,000  tons  a  day  of  eight  hours, 
being  a  gain  of  1,000  tons  a  day.  It  is 
expected  to  be  completed  in  a  year. 

recent  estimate  is  that  five  million 
tons  of  coal  is  about  the  minimum  that 
this  country  will  be  required  to  furnish 
hrance  and  Italy  over  the  next  twelve 
months,  to  enable  these  countries  to  keep 
up  their  end  of  the  war.  This  will  mean 
an  additional  million  and  a  half  tons  for 
bunkers,  or  a  total  of  6.500,(X)0,  or  within 
500,000  tons  of  our  total  exports  of 
bituminous  over  the  .A.tlantic  sealxjard 
for  the  year  1916.  In  addition,  this 
country  must  supply  all  of  the  needs  of 
the  West  Indies  and  South  .America. 

It  was  recently  announced  from  Wash¬ 
ington  that  a  Government  charter  steam¬ 
ship  line  between  New  York  and  Valpar¬ 
aiso  had  been  authorized  by  the  shipping 
board.  Five  vessels  commandeered  by 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  while 
under  construction  have  been  chartered 
to  W.  R.  Grace  &  Company,  the  own¬ 
ers.  for  the  run.  The  vessels,  operating 
under  government  charter,  will  carry- 
cargoes  specified  by  the  shipping  board 
at  rates  prescribed  by  the  board.  They 
will  make  fortnightly  trips  and  will 
bring,  for  the  most  part,  nitrate  cargoes 
on  return  voyages  to  the  United  States. 
The  ships  are  of  5,500  tonnage  each. 

A.  diplomatic  evasion  of  the  British 
demand  for  the  return  of  British-owned 
vessels  commandeered  by  the  shipping 
board  has  been  decided  upon.  For  the 
present  there  will  be  no  announcement 
of  a  fixed  policy  regarding  these  ships. 
As  each  of  the  vessels,  which  are  now 
under  construction  in  .\merican  ship¬ 
building  plants,  is  completed,  the  issue 
will  he  met  by  giving  the  vessel  to  the 
allied  nation  whose  need  for  ships  is 
the  greatest.  Two  vessels,  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  completion,  it  was  declared 


or  oscillating  instead  of  the  present  cir-  today,  wdl  be  released. 
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Dr.  Garfield  and  the  Industry  Are  One 

The  Shadow  of  Difference  Is  Removed  When  He  Recognizes 
Coal  by  Appearing  at  The  National  Convention  of  Operators 


From  the  beginning  of  history  it 
has  been  true  that  the  man  who  lives 
upon  and  works  the  land,  has  been 
and  is  the  most  loyal  of  citizens.  He 
has  fought  for  the  state.  He  has 
contributed  generously  to  its  support. 

To  the  end  of  history  the  same 
thing  will,  because  it  must,  remain 
true.  The  philosophy  which  explains 
this  intimacy  of  relations  and  this 
completeness  of  co-operation,  is  that 
the  man  who  lives  upon  and  works 
the  land  has  a  fixed  location.  He  has 
something  tangible  and  seeable  to 
work  with.  He  has  a  permanent  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  people  who  consume 
what  he  produces. 

The  man  who  lives  upon  and  works 
the  land  is  furthermore  dealing  al¬ 
ways  in  fundamentals  because  be  pro¬ 
duces  a  necessity. 

It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  land 
owner’s  imagination  to  bring  him  to 
a  realization  that  he  and  his  custom¬ 
ers  are  complementary  and  indeed 
inseparable.  It  is  a  fact  which  he  at 
once  realizes  that  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  of  a  common  necessity 
make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  people 
who  in  turn  are  the  government.  The 
man  who,  therefore,  sees  most  clearly 
the  essential  oneness  of  the  people 
and  the  government  is  the  land  owner 
and  land  worker. 

Thus  the  land  owner  supports  his 
government  because  it  in  turn  sup¬ 
ports  him.  He  protects  his  govern¬ 
ment  because  it  in  turn  protects  him. 
And  in  the  mere  act  of  supporting 
and  protecting  the  government  you 
get  both  the  essence  of  patriotism  and 
the  substance  of  loyalty. 

A  coal  operator  is  a  land  worker. 
He  lives  on  and  works  the  land.  He 
produces  a  common  necessity.  Be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  government  it  is 
impossible  to  create  even  a  semblance 
of  division,  because,  by  the  nature  of 
things  the  two  are  essentially  one.  At 
any  time  and  under  any  circumstance, 
any  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  two  must  be  of  short  duration  and 


a  mere  shadow,  because  no  man  can 
quarrel  with  his  own  interests  or  for 
long  differ  with  himself. 

Even  so,  for  this  last  and  most 
unfortunate  summer  there  has 
seemed  to  be  a  difference  on  a  vital 
point  of  policy  and  profit  between  the 
coal  industry  and  our  government.  It 
sprang  from  no  sense  of  disloyalty  to 
the  government  on  the  part  of  the 
coal  producers  and  from  no  desire  of 
coal  men  to  deal  unfairly  with  their 
dependent  customers.  Either,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  is  impossible  and 
unthinkable.  It  arose,  instead,  from 
an  unfortunate  mistake.  Some  men 
who  serve  the  people  in  Washington, 
chose,  for  a  time,  to  doubt  and  even 
to  deny  the  loyalty  and  the  good  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  coal  producers.  They 
even  challenged  both  and  impugned 
the  motives  of  men  who  defended 
themselves.  This  seems  a  small  thing 
to  quarrel  over  until  you  remember 
that  it  involves  the  coal  producers’ 
honor.  They  resented  not  the  action 
of  the  government  in  regulating  their 
conduct.  That  is  unthinkable.  They 
resented,  instead,  the  challenge  to 
their  honor  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
their  government  which  chose,  with¬ 
out  cause,  to  discredit  them.  Over 
this  issue  intense  bitterness  arose  for 
a  while.  Even  at  times  it  seemed  that 
a  barrier  had  been  raised  between  the  ' 
two. 

This  last  week  that  which  seemed 
to  be  a  barrier  was  swept  away  and 
it  was  proved  to  be  composed  of  no 
sterner  stuff  than  a  passing  misun¬ 
derstanding.  That  is,  all  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  people  have  come,  because 
they  must  come,  to  a  focus  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  these  war  times.  In  this 
centripital  movement,  the  government 
has  brought  coal  to  a  focus  in 
the  office  of  the  United  States  Etiel 
Administrator.  At  the  head  of  that 
board  is  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield.  He 
did  not  originate  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  coal  operators  and  the  poli¬ 
ticians.  He  inherited  it,  ready  made. 
His  was  the  task  of  removing  it  by 
the  adroit  method  of  proceeding  on 


the  assumption  that  it  never  existed. 

So,  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  Dr. 
Garfield  traveled  from  Washington 
to  Pittsburgh  to  meet  2,000  coal  op¬ 
erators  assembled  there  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  appeared  among  the  coal 
men  as,  in  fact,  one  of  them  who  had 
been  exalted  to  a  position  of  power 
in  Washington.  He  stated  his  creed 
as  an  officer  of  the  government.  He 
expressed  his  faith  and  belief  in  the 
loyalty  of  all  American  citizens.  In 
particular,  he  said  he  believed  in  the 
loyalty  of  all  coal  operators  and  of  all 
coal  miners.  He  came  there,  so  he 
said,  to  commandeer  the  wisdom  of 
the  coal  men  to  help  him  solve  the  na¬ 
tion’s  problem. 

In  a  word,  he  undid  in  a  few  fortu¬ 
nate  and  forceful  sentences  that 
which  a  few  men  in  Washington  had 
done  three  months  ago,  by  a  few  un¬ 
fortunate  acts.  He  thus  recognized 
and  expressed  the  essential  unity  of 
purpose  and  action  of  the  coal  indus¬ 
try  and  the  government. 

It  was  thus  that  the  shadow  of  a 
difference  between  the  two  was  re¬ 
moved.  It  was  thus  that  the  undis¬ 
turbed  unity  was  given  formal  recog¬ 
nition.  To  this  generous  and  broad 
action,  the  coal  men  responded  in¬ 
stantly  and  unanimously.  By  a  reso¬ 
lution  they  reaffirmed  their  faith  in 
Dr.  Garfield.  In  it  also  they  restated 
their  loyalty  to  their  government  and 
their  unalterable  intention  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  crown 
the  program  of  the  nation  and  the 
work  of  Dr.  Garfield  with  success. 

In  a  word  what  seemed  a  barrier 
was  burned  away  in  a  short  half  hour. 
The  coal  trade  today,  as  a  result  of  it 
all,  comes  naturally  and  freely  to  a 
focus  in  the  office  of  the  Enel  Admin¬ 
istrator.  Dr.  Garfield,  who  is  the 
titular  head  of  the  Euel  Board,  is  also 
todav  the  real  head  of  the  coal  Indus- 
try.  It  required  but  a  few  words  to 
effect  this  sweeping  change.  But  since 
the  words  were  spoken  in  candor  and 
good  faith  the  change  is  real. 
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Dr.  Garfield’s  Address  to  the  Coal  Operators 

He  Says  That  the  Wisdom  Which  Wins  This  War  Is  Not  to  Be  That 
of  Any  Man,  but  the  Wisdom  of  Every  Industry  Jointly  Expressed 


Mr.  Chairman  and  l’'ellow  Citizens: 

It  is  a  great  ideasurc' to  be  ])rcsent  and 
speak  to  yon  at  tliis  time.  It  is  a  great 
])Ieasnre  to  address  at  any  time  American 
citizens,  and  while  I  appreciate  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  great  gathering,  representing 
the  hituininons  operators  of  the  country,  1 
realize  tliat  it  is  only  part  of  a  vast  com- 
])any,  every  man  of  whom  may  be  relied 
upon  as  an  American  citizen  to  do  Ids  duty. 
(Applause.) 

h'rom  the  reports  which  have  come  to  us 
during  the  l^st  few  days,  I  believe  with 
equal  sincerity  that  the  great  host  of  miners 
and  laborers  in  the  mines  throughout  the 
country  may  likewise  be  relied  upon  to  do 
their  full  duty  as  American  citizens.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Tn  a  time  like  this  we  need  action,  but 
action  to  be  wise  must  be  based  upon  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  practical  measures.  In 
glancing  over  the  program  for  this  confer¬ 
ence,  I  appreciate  that  you  are  called  upon 
to  consider  measures  eminently  practical ; 
yet  there  is  room  for  general  comment.  I 
take  it  that  I  am  invited  to  be  here  not  only 
that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you,  but  to  satisfy  a  certain  native  curiosity 
on  your  part  concerning  the  man  who  has 
been  asked  to  perform  a  service  touching  in¬ 
timately  your  concerns.  Wise  consideration 
of  practical  measures  is  possible  only  when 
we  give  consideration  to  the  whole  of  which 
our  particular  problem  is  a  part.  If  I  may 
so  express  it,  to  make  a  cross-section  of  the 
program  of  this  conference,  there  are  re¬ 
vealed  three  main  aspects,  each  related  to 
the  other, — coal,  people  and  the  war ;  or  to 
put  it  in  another  way,  the  relation  of  the 
coal  industry  to  the  war,  the  attitude  of 
those  engaged  in  the  coal  industry,  both 
operators  and  men  toward  the  war.  Now  I 
do  not  believe,  gentlemen,  that  the  attitude 
of  the  great  body  of  operators  and  miners 
in  the  present  emergency  is  different  from 
the  attitude  of  American  citizens  every¬ 
where.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
opinion  of  men  during  the  period  when  dis¬ 
cussion  of  great  issues  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  the  time  came  at,  last  for  action,  and 
then  men  united.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  the  time  ever  comes  when  American 
citizens  are  expected  to  set  aside  their  con¬ 
victions,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  because 
we  are  trained,  as  Anglo-Saxons  time  out 
of  mind,  to  effective  co-operation,  when  the 
time  for  action  has  come,  when  the  major¬ 
ity  has  spoken  through  its  accredited  repre- 
•sentatives,  we  go  forward  as  a  united  peo¬ 
ple,  following  tbe  lead  of  those  who  are  not 
in  command.  That  is  the  genius  of  the 
.Vnglo-Saxon  people,  and  America  would 
have  departed  from  her  heritage  if  it  did 
not  prove  to  be  the  result  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance. 

Time  was  when  war  was  the  only  subject 
considered,  when  barons,  exercising  rule 
over  serfs,  went  to  war  when  they  chose, 
and  there  wasn’t  any  consideration  of  the 
people  except  as  they  added  to  the  strength 
of  the  arm  of  the  haron.  As  civilization 
developed,  people  became  of  importance  as 
people,  as  human  beings ;  and  in  those  days, 


in  a  crisis  like  this,  two  items  were  consid¬ 
ered — the  peoi)le  and  the  war. 

In  the  course  of  time  we  discovered  an¬ 
other  great  element, — industry,  and  the  life 
of  the  peojde  exjjressed  in  their  daily  voca¬ 
tions,  and  its  relation  to  the  jjeople  and  to 
the  war.  As  we  progress  in  civilization  one 
important  item  after  another  is  added,  and 
each  forces  war  further  into  the  background 
and  makes  it  an  instrument,  a  means  to  the 
end;  not  an  end  in  itself. 

This  is  not  the  occasion,  nor  would  I 
tres])ass  on  your  time  to  discuss  the  w’ar  as 
an  issue  in  itself.  What  I  desire  to  do, 
gentlemen,  is  to  say  to  you  words  concern¬ 
ing  the  attitude  of  the  coal  industry  and 
those  interested  in  it,  toward  the  war  and 
toward  the  people,  not  only  of  the  United 
States,  but  of  people  everywhere.  I  desire 
to  speak  to  you  upon  that  subject  because 
it  is  the  general  topic  that  I  conceive  will 
unite  the  minds  of  all  in  conference  upon 
the  particular  questions  that  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  you.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
if  you  are  thinking  simply  of  your  own  in¬ 
terests  as  operators,  you  will  think  of  the 
return,  the  profit  to  be  secured  for  the  coal 
that  is  mined ;  but  as  operators  you  do  not 
forget,  you  cannot  forget  in  the  face  of  the 
civilization  set  up  in  our  country,  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  those  who  will  use  the  coal,  whether 
it  be  the  interest  of  the  domestic  consumer 
or  of  the  great  factory  turning  out  the  com¬ 
merce  that  rides  upon  the  seas  and  goes  into 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Furthermore,  you 
cannot  forget  that  the  interests  of  the  people 
united  and  expressed  in  our  Government 
must  necessarily  be  your  interests  for  the 
time  being.  You  cannot  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  profit  in  coal  without  considering 
the  effect  of  that  profit  in  coal  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  and  on  its 
program  of  action  in  the  present  emergency. 

I  am  not  saying  these  things,  gentlemen, 
because  I  think  you  need  to  have  them  said, 
but  simply  to  indicate  to  you  how  the  mat¬ 
ter  lies  in  my  own  mind,  and  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  as  I  think  of  it,  so  you  think  of 
it.  The  reading  public,  at  any  rate  that 
large  section  of  people  who  take  opinion 
ready-made,  without  enough  thought  con¬ 
cerning  what  they  think  to  entitle  them  to 
be  called  the  enlightened  part  of  the  public, 
are  all  to  apt,  when  they  discover  great 
profits  anywhere,  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  those  who  made  the  great  profits  or 
control  them,  are  somehow  robbing  people 
who  otherwise  would  share  those  profits.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  wealth  has  not  been 
aggressive  in  its  time,  and  that  it  is  not  in 
many  instances  today,  but  I  do  mean  to  say 
that  because  of  the  factors  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  wealth  will  not  continue  to  own  and 
control  those  profits  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  people  and  the  people’s 
government.  In  the  same  way.  those  who 
labor  in  the  mines,  if  they  consider  only 
theif  own  interests,  would  think  only  of  the 
wage  return,  not  of  the  people  who  in  the 
end  must  bear  the  burden  of  paving  those 
wages  and  of  the  Government  which  those 
wages  in  one  form  or  another  must  support. 
Here  again  the  leaders,  or  enlightened  opin¬ 
ion,  will  guide,  and  indeed,  today  are  guid¬ 


ing  the  great  body  of  the  wage  earners  in 
the  mines  to  appreciate  the  full  force  and 
effect  of  anything  which  puts  a  clog  upon 
the  machinery  of  Government  in  the  present 
crisis.  As  a  generation  of  men  we  have 
been  trained  in  the  arts  of  peace.  We  have 
come  to  think  of  our  Constitution  as  an  in¬ 
strument  protecting  the  life,  liberty  and  pur¬ 
suits  of  happiness  of  each  one  of  us.  We 
not  only  regard  with  suspicion,  but  we  re¬ 
sent  suggestions  that  Government  can  reach 
over  and  lay  violent  hands  upon  us  or  upon 
our  possessions.  But  the  same  men  who,  in 
their  wisdom,  framed  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  an  instrument  for  our 
use  in  times  of  peace,  also  made  provision 
for  a  drastic  centralization  of  power  in  time 
of  waf,  and  I  need  not  again  remind  you 
we  are  a  people  at  war.  Is  it  more  violent 
that  Government  should  reach  its  strong 
and  powerful  arm  into  the  household  and 
take  out  of  the  household  the  son  and  set 
him  in  a  place  of  danger  and  demand  of  the 
family,  as  well  as  the  young  man,  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  his  life,  if  necessapq  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  principle  which  our  President 
has  set  up  and  in  which  we  believe?  Is  it. 

I  say,  more  drastic  that  Government  should 
do  that  than  that  Government  should  also 
reach  its  arm  over  into  our  factory  and  our 
counting  house  and  say  to  us,  “We  take  also 
so  much  of  your  wealth,  so  much  of  your 
industry?”  Government  has  a  right  in  time 
of  war  to  demand  all  of  those  things  of  us. 
and  when  at  the  outset  I  said  we  are  a  body 
of  American  citizens,  I  intended  to  convey 
all  that  American  citizenship  covers.  I  in¬ 
tended  to  say  that  we  are  not  only  a  people 
who  will  in  time  of  peace  support  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  spirit  of  our  institutions, 
but  in  time  of  war  we  will  uphold  the  hands 
of  Government  that  exercises  all  the  power 
that  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  high  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Government  to  which  we  have 
given  our  allegiance.  Moreover,  we  ^yill 
vigorously  support  the  program  of  action 
which  is  framed  by  that  Government  and 
which  will  be  carried  out  because  you  and 
I  and  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  put  ourselves  back  of  it.  (Applause.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  to  particularize  would 
be  to  do  exactly  what  I  said  it  is  not  my 
function  to  do.  By  way  of  a  preface,  as 
opening  remarks  next  after  those  of  your 
chairman,  I  present  for  your  consideration 
these  matters  of  general  interest,  simply 
saying  to  you  in  briefest  terms,  pray  do  not 
forget  when  you  consider  questions  of  traf¬ 
fic,  of  transportation,  of  mining,  of  profits, 
that  you  are  first  of  all.  American  citizens, 
that  just  now  America  is  at  war,  and  that 
the  hands  of  Government  must  be  upheld.  I 
say  further  to  you,  gentlemen,  without  put¬ 
ting  it  in  the  form  of  threat,  or  of  suggested 
drastic  action  of  any  kind,  that  as  long  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sees  fit 
to  entrust  me  with  the  powers  of  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  I  shall  proceed  in  such  fashion 
as  will  produce  for  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  wisdom  that  I  am  able  to 
collect  from  my  advisors  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  and  from  the  wisdom  which  I  believe 
you  will  willingly  contribute  also,  all  the 
(Continued  on  page  336) 
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National  Coal  Association  Is  Christened 

At  the  Pittsburgh  Meeting  the  Purposes  of  the  Organization 
Are  Outlined  and  Approved  by  the  Operators  as  a  Whole 


The  National  Coal  Association,  formed 
in  Washington  on  June  28,  was  christened 
in  Pittsburgh  on  Tuesday,  October  23,  at 
the  biggest  meeting  of  the  coal  men  that  has 
ever  been  held. 

It  was  a  real  coal  meeting  to  launch  a 
real  coal  association  with  a  national  scope. 
In  the  first  place,  about  2,000  coal  operators 
attended  two  sessions  in  the  William  Penn 
Hotel.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  meeting 
of  coal  operators  ever  held. 

In  the  second  place,  it  represented  almost 
every  producing  district.  Men  were  there 
not  only  from  the  four  big  states  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  competitive  field,  but  from  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  region  and  the  high  volatile  fields  of 
West  Virginia ;  from*the  thin  vein  district 
of  Pennsylvania ;  from  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  Oklahoma;  from  Iowa  and 
the  southwest ;  and  even  from  Colorado, 
Wyoming  and  the  state  of  Washington.  It 
was  in  every  sense  a  national  gathering  to 
launch  a  national  association. 

John  P.  Reese  struck  the  keynote  of  the 
hopes  and  intentions  behind  this  national  as¬ 
sociation  movement  when  he  said  that 
eighteen  years  ago  this  month  he  had  at¬ 
tended  the  first  national  meeting  of  miners 
in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  that  day  he 
was  attending  the  first  national  meeting  of 
coal  operators  in  that  city.  He  expressed 
the  hope  and  the  belief  that  the  national 
association  of  operators  would  have  as  big 
and  as  successful  a  career  as  had  the  na¬ 
tional  movement  of  miners. 

Coal’s  Present  Stains 

Harry  N.  Taylor  a  few  moments  before 
had  related  an  incident  which  told  graphi¬ 
cally  the  new  relations  between  the  National 
Coal  Association — meaning  the  national 
coal  trade — and  the  Federal  Government.  It 
was  the  relating  of  this  incident  which  re¬ 
moved  all  doubt  as  to  the  position  the  oper¬ 
ators  now  occupy. 

Mr.  Taylor  told  of  a  statement  he  had 
made  to  Dr.  Garfield  in  one  of  the  confer¬ 
ences  between  the  directors  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  and  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator.  The  Doctor,  with  his  admirable 
candor,  had  suggested  that  perhaps  what 
Mr.  Taylor  was  about  to  say  was  that  the 
Government  should  have  appointed  as  fuel 
administrator  some  man  who  knew  all  about 
the  coal  business. 

Mr.  Taylor  had  replied  that  thirty-four 
years  ago  he  knew  one  man  who  then 
thought  that  he  knew  all  about  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness.  That  was  himself.  But  the  further 
he  had  gone  into  the  coal  business,  the  more 
he  realized  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

So,  he  told  Dr.  Garfield,  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  find  any  one  man  who  knew  all  about 
the  coal  business.  But  it  was  possible  in 
each  one  of  the  districts  to  find  not  only  one 
man,  but  many  men,  who  know  all  about 
the  peculiarities  of  that  district,  all  about 
how  to  mine  the  coal  found  there,  all  about 
the  railroad  transportation  facilities  used  to 
get  that  coal  to  market,  all  about  the  use  of 
that  coal  and  all  about  the  place  where  that 
coal  had  to  be  put  in  order  to  avoid  suffer¬ 
ing. 

He  had  told  Dr.  Garfield  that  the  way  to 


handle  the  situation  zvas  to  call  upon  this 
storehouse  of  information  by  using  the  men 
zvho  had  it.  He  assured  Dr.  Garfield  it 
zi'ould  be  instantly  available  to  him. 

Mr.  Taylor  then  told  hozv  Dr.  Garfield 
had  taken  this  suggestion.  He  had  recog¬ 
nized,  first,  the  National  Coal  Association 
by  retaining  one  of  its  direetors  as  one  of 
his  principal  advisors.  He  had  recognized 
coal,  second,  by  calling  into  consultation 
permanently.,  S.  A.  Taylor,  zvho  is  one  of 
the  best  informed  coal  men  in  the  United 
States. 

The  incident  which  Mr.  Taylor  told 
threw  additional  light  upon  one  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Garfield  in  his  address.  He 
had  said  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
Washington  to  try  to  win  the  war  with  the 
wisdom  of  any  one  man,  or  any  group  of 
men.  Instead,  it  was  the  intention  of  Wash¬ 
ington  to  combine  the  wisdom  of  the  best 
men  in  the  nation  to  win  the  war. 

It  zvas  not  his  intention  to  try  to  solve  the 
coal  problem  by  any  knozdedge  zvhicli  he 
might  have  of  the  coal  business.  Instead,  it 
zvas  his  intention  to  try  to  solve  the  coal 
question  by  calling  upon  the  united  zvisdom 
of  the  trade. 

The  statement  by  Dr.  Garfield  and  the 
incident  related  by  Mr.  Taylor  dovetailed  at 
every  point.  They  brought  out  clearly  the 
essential  co-operation  which  has  come  to 
exist,  in  these  last  few  weeks,  between  the 
coal  industry  and  the  nation.  It  was  a  fair 
indication  that  the  annoying  friction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  had  come  to  an  end.  It  was 
proof  that,  in  future,  the  coal  industry  and 
the  fuel  board  at  Washington  will  work  as 
one.  This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  what  they 
should  have  been  doing  all  along. 

Settling  the  Price 

There  was  another  incident  in  the  first 
meeting  of  this  association  which  served  to 
clarify  another  one  of  the  vital  questions 
that  has  been  before  the  coal  trade. 

In  the  afteriToon  session  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Knight  had  presented  a  resolu-, 
tion  calling  for  a  vote  on  this  important 
question : 

“Does  this  association,  by  its  endorsement 
of  Dr.  Garfield,  vote  also  its  approval  of  the 
prices  which  he  has  named  on  coal?  Does 
this  association  thus  say  that  it  is  satisfied 
with  the  prices  as  they  now  stand  ?” 

W.  K.  Field,  the  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  said  that  it  had  been  expressly  stipu¬ 
lated  in  the  constitution  that  the  association 
should  take  no  action  at  any  time  which 
would  even  seem  to  evade  the  spirit  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law.  He  said  that  by 
discussing  prices  it  might  seem  to  be  doing 
just  that.  So,  he  ruled  that  the  resolution 
was  out  of  order. 

There  was,  however,  an  interesting  and 
enlightening  discussion  of  Mr.  Knight’s  pro-, 
posal.  This  was  led  by  C.  M.  Moderwell. 
It  was,  in  fact,  Mr.  Moderwell  who  raised 
the  point  of  order  by  saying  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  prices  on  coal  were  not  named  by  Dr. 
Garfield,  who  alone  was  mentioned  in  the 
association’s  resolution.  They  were  named 
by  President  Wilson. 

Dr.  Garfield  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 


with  the  prices,  except  to  administer  them. 
Thus  the  association,  by  voting  its  approval 
of  Dr.  Garfield,  was  merely  expressing  its 
approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
administering  the  law  and  making  effective 
the  prices  that  had  been  passed  on  to  him 
by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Moderwell  was  followed  by  A.  M. 
Ogle,  R.  H.  Gross,  and  H.  A.  Taylor,  who 
said  that  the  resolution  was  not  addressed  to 
the  question  of  price  at  all.  They  said  that 
if  a  price  change  was  desired,  the  routine 
was  clearly  indicated  by  every  statement 
coming  from  Washington.  That  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  way  has  been  provided  by  which  all 
price  corrections  are  to  be  made. 

Dr.  Garfield  has  said  that  the  prices  as 
named  by  the  President  constitute  a  general 
basis  which  must  stand  until  it  is  proved  to 
the  Government  that  those  prices  do  an  in¬ 
justice  to  an  indizndual  district  or  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  mining  company.  If,  hozvever,  the 
prices  do  such  an  injustice,  a  clear  and 
easily  understood  zvay  had  been  provided  by 
which  corrections  can  be  made.  That  is,  the 
individual  operator  or  individual  di.strict 
must  first  gather  its  facts'  and  present  them 
with  a  plea  to  Washington  for  a  modifica¬ 
tion. 

The  request  will  then  be  acted  upon,  not 
through  the  National  Association  or  not 
through  any  national  action,  but  through 
the  regularly  established  channels  for 
handling  individual  matters.  In  a  zvord,  the 
facts  shoiving  that  injustice  is  done  must 
be  presented  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  and  to  Dr.  Garfield.  Any  plea  to  Dr. 
Garfield  must  be  based  entirely  upon  an  un¬ 
disputed  statement  of  facts.  ’  If  the  facts 
warrant  a  modification  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  it  will  be  made  so  soon 
as  Washington  can  digest  the  information 
and  can  reach  a  decision. 

It  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Moderwell  and 
all  of  the  others  that  because  of  natural 
handicaps,  the  Admini.strator  may  not  be 
able  to  decide  speedily.  Even  so,  none  of 
these  men  had  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  Fuel  Administration  Board  has  the 
best  of  intentions  and  desires  to  do  full  and 
complete  justice  to  everyone. 

This  discussion  of  Mr.  Knight's  proposal, 
by  showing  the  WashingtG.i  plan  of  action 
and  by  outlining  in  detail  the  formula  which 
must  be  followed,  proved  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  the  assembled  coal  men. 

Results  of  the  Convention 

While  these  big  happenings  were  outlin¬ 
ing  in  bold  relief  the  policies  of  the  new 
association,  the  convention  took  several 
quite  important  actions  which  can  be  enum¬ 
erated  thus : 

First,  it  committed  the  coal  industry  to 
the  national  association. 

Second,  it  committed  the  national  asso¬ 
ciation  to  a  definite  endorsement  of  the  hTicl 
Administration  Board. 

Third,  it  provided  for  a  committee  to 
study  and  formulate  a  statement  of  the  cost 
of  production  in  each  of  the  major  produc¬ 
ing  districts  and  to  pass  this  on  to  W’ash- 
ingtou  as  a  basis  for  i)rice  modification. 

Fourth,  it  passed  a  resolution  calling 
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Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield  on  the  Platform 

The  coal  industry  had,  at  the  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  on  Tuesday,  its  first 
opportunity  to  see  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  U.  S.  I'uel  Administrator. 

He  is  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height  and  weighs  about  170  pounds.  He 
has  the  appearance  of  one  who  is  well  nourished,  but  not  fat.  His  is  a  solid  figure 
and  well  rounded. 

His  head  is  rounded  out  and  rather  larger  than  the  average.  His  face  is 
broad  but  no  feature  is  emphasized  unless  it  is  the  jaw,  which  is  broad  at  the 
Ijase.  His  nose  is  smaller  than  his  face  would  suggest.  His  eyes  are  wide  apart 
and  one  is  smaller  than  the  other.  His  hair  is  brown  and  he  has  plenty  of  it.  It 
is  beginning  to  turn  gray. 

His  hands  are  thin.  His  fingers  are  of  moderate  length  and  well  fashioned. 
They  suggest  the  aristocrat. 

His  clothes  are  carefully  chosen  and  well  fashioned  although  not  extreme. 
He  wore  a  suit  in  brown  effect.  Plis  sack  coat  was  buttoned  and  emphasized  the 
outlines  of  his  figure. 

While  talking  he  is  precise  in  his  use  of  words,  clear  in  his  annunciation  of 
them  and  human  in  his  delivery.  He  is  calm  when  speaking.  In  fact,  he  is  a  little 
inclined  to  be  cold.  This  platform  manner  is  foreign  to  his  nature,  which  is  sunny. 
Perhaps  his  bearing  on  this  occasion  was  dictated  by  the  trying  circumstances 
under  which  he  appeared.  He  was  talking  about  a  subject  that  he  only  recently 
has  begun  to  study  in  detail.  And  he  was  talking  to  men  who  had  lived  that 
subject  for  years.  Naturally,  any  man,  in  a  like  position,  would  be  conservative. 
Also  he  spoke  when  one  of  his  most  important  rulings  was  about  to  be  announced. 
He  had  to  be  careful. 


upon  the  Federal  Government  to  abolish  the 
saloon  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  from 
every  coal  mining  camp. 

Fifth,  it  put  the  expression  of  the  policy 
of  the  National  Coal  Association  in  the 
hands  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Sixth,  it  went  on  record  as  in  favor  of  a 
campaign  of  publicity  which  will  accjuaint 
the  coal  industry  with  the  truths  in  the  coal 
trade. 

Endorsing  Dr.  Garfield 

Coming  to  the  association  meeting  in  de- 
tail : 

Dr.  Garfield’s  address,  which  is  published 
elsewhere  in  this  j)aper,  was  first  in  order. 
It  started  promptly  at  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Garfield’s  ad¬ 
dress,  A.  M.  Ogle  had  presented  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  was  in  fact,  a  vote  of  confidence 
by  the  coal  industry  in  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator.  It  was  an  endorsement  of  Dr. 
Garfield— head  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
Board.  It  was  passed  unanimously  by  a 
rising  vote  and  was  as  follows: 

“IVhercas,  Proceeding  under  the  War 
Emergency  Act,  passed  by  Congress,  known 
as  the  Lever  Act,  the  President,  on  August 
23,  appointed  H.  A.  Garfield  as  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  United  States  for  the 
period  of  the  war,  and 

“Whereas,  The  Board  of  Directors  of 
this  association  immediately  after  his  ap¬ 
pointment,  met  with  Dr.  Garfield  and 
expressed  their  confidence  in  him  and  of¬ 
fered  their  assistance  and  co-operation  in 
dealing  with  the  many  difficult  problems 
arising  from  the  serious  shortage  in  the 
country’s  fuel  supply,  and 

“Whereas,  That  confidence  then  ex¬ 
pressed  has  grown  and  developed  through 
closer  acquaintance  and  association ; 

“Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That 
we,  the  members  of  the  National  Coal  As¬ 
sociation,  assembled  here  together  in  our 
first  full  meeting,  do  hereby  reaffirm  our 
confidence  in  Mr.  Garfield  and  his  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  pledge  him,  both  as  indi¬ 
viduals  and  as  an  association,  our  fullest 
and  most  enthusiastic  support.” 

Meeting  in  Detail 

This  was  followed  by  a  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  the  association  by  J.  D.  A.  Mor¬ 
row,  the  secretary.  The  morning  session 
closed  with  an  address  by  J.  G.  Puterbaugh 
of  McAlester,  Okla.,  which  had  to  do 
mostly  with  the  need  of  a  publicity  cam- 
paign. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  meeting  opened 
with  a  statement  of  the  transportation  ques¬ 
tion  by  Arthur  Plale,  vice-president  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Company.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  W.  K.  Kavanaugh  of  St.  Louis, 
who  spoke  on  the  general  transportation 
situation.  This  was  followed  by  the  formal 
address  by  John  P.  Reese  of  the  Superior 
Coal  Company  of  Gillespie,  Ill.  The  closing 
address  of  the  day  was  by  J.  B.  L.  Horn- 
berger,  the  comptroller  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Company,  on  cost  accounting  and  what 
it  is  necessary  to  do  to  protect  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  way. 

The  Association’s  Purpose 

The  address  of  Mr.  Morrow,  the  general 
secretary,  is  not  yet  available  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  full.  He  outlined  the  following  as 
the  purposes  of  the  association: 

First,  to  improve  transportation  and  to 
study  transportation  in  a  broad  way.  To 
this  end,  it  is  intended  to  form  a  transporta¬ 


tion  department  under  the  National  Coal 
Association  with  an  expert  traffic  manager 
in  charge. 

Second,  to  study  the  labor  situation  with 
the  idea  of  improving  labor  conditions  but 
with  no  idea  of  making  the  national  organi¬ 
zation  in  any  sense  the  body  through  which 
wage  contracts  are  negotiated  or  wage  dis¬ 
putes  settled.  Instead,  the  labor  department 
will  study  only  the  economics  of  labor. 

Third,  to  study  cost  accounting  and  to 
adopt  ultimately,  a  uniform  system  not  only 
for  getting  information  ofif  the  books,  but 
for  putting  the  records  on  the  books  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  come  off  easily.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  department  is  to 
gather  information  that  will  be  of  use  to 
the  coal  operators  in  adjusting  prices  and 
that  will  be  of  use  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  arriving  at  what  is  a  fair  basis  for 
price  in  each  district. 

Fourth,  to  conduct  a  publicity  campaign 
that  will  enlighten  the  public  as  to  the  facts 
about  coal.  Mr.  Morrow  said  that  there 
was,  in  his  office,  information  showing  that 
in  certain  districts  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
shortage  of  coal.  He  was  quite  sure  the 
people  would  be  interested  in  getting  that 
information.  He  said  that,  in  other  dis¬ 
tricts,  there  was  very  serious  danger  of  a 
shortage  of  coal  and  very  clear  cut  reasons 
why  something  approaching  a  famine  is  al¬ 
most  unavoidable.  He  was  quite  sure  the 
people  would  be  interested  in  knowing  that. 
He  told  the  coal  operators  that  he  expected 
in  the  next  few  days  to  be  able  to  announce 
the  man  who  has  been  chosen  by  the  na¬ 
tional  association  to  be  its  publicity  man. 

Mr.  Puterhaugh’s  Address 

J.  G.  Puterbaugh,  in  his  address,  outlined 
the  essential  difficulties  of  presenting  the 
coal  facts  to  the  public.  He  complained  that 
the  coal  operator,  busy  with  his  own  affairs, 
had  ignored  and  distrusted  the  newspapers 
and  had  asked  them  to  get  their  informa¬ 
tion  as  best  they  could,  which  means  mostly 
from  persons  who  know  nothing  about  it. 

He  said  that  it  was  true  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  the  newspapers  were  not  disposed  to 
deal  justly  with  any  industry,  but  preferred 


to  profit  themselves  by  attacking  someone 
even  when  they  know  that  the  stories  they 
printed  were  not  true.  '  He  believed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  newspapers 
were  honest,  truthful  and  well  disposed.  He 
urged  the  coal  men,  therefore,  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  newspaper  people  and  to 
give  them  some  facts.  He  said  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  the  coal  men  to  ignore  the 
newspapers  during  364  days  in  the  year  and 
then  expect  them  to  talk  intelligently  about 
coal  on  the  365th  day. 

Mr.  Hale  on  Transportation 

Arthur  Hale,  in  his  address  on  transpor¬ 
tation,  brought  up  the  point  about  a  fair 
distribution  of  cars  that  was  entirely  new 
and  decidedly  worth  considering.  He  said 
the  coal  men  had  been  pleading  that  there 
was  not  a  fair  distribution  of  transportation 
facilities.  He  said  that  when  this  statement 
had  been  made  to  men  in  Washington,  they 
had  replied  by  asking  him  what  constituted 
a  fair  distribution  of  transportation.  He 
confessed  that  that  was  one  of  the  hardest 
of  all  questions  to  answer. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  a  long 
experience  as  a  transportation  officer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  as  head  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  department  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  and  as  chairman  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  what  he  said  later  was 
given  added  weight. 

He  said  that  when  an  iron  producing  con¬ 
cern  received  plenty  of  iron  ore  and  plenty 
of  stone,  but  not  enough  coal,  it  was  a  fair 
indication  that  the  coal  trade  had  not  been 
given  a  just  proportion  of  transportation. 

He  said  that  when  a  factor)’  received  raw 
material,  but  not  enough  coal  to  carry  on 
the  manufacturing  process,  it  was  a  clear 
indication  that  coal  had  not  received  a  fair 
proportion  of  transportation. 

He  said  that  when  a  builder  received 
plenty  of  material  to  construct  a  building, 
but  not  enough  coal  to  heat  it,  it  is  a  clear 
indication  that  coal  had  not  received  a  just 
share  of  transportation  facilities. 

Finally,  he  said,  that  when  a  householder 
got  enough  food  but  not  enough  coal  with 
which  to  cook  it,  it  was  a  fair  indication 
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that  coal  had  not  received  a  fair  share  of 
transportation  facilities. 

With  this  outline  he  presented  the  sub¬ 
joined  statement  which  had  been  formu¬ 
lated  by  the  transportation  committee  of  the 
national  association.  This  statement  termi¬ 
nated  in  a  resolution  which  was  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote : 

Report  of  Transportation  Committee 

“Your  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
directors  of  the  association  last  Tuesday. 
October  16,  and  while  it  was  instructed  to 
investigate  and  report  on  pertinent  matters 
regarding  the  transportation  of  coal  and  to 
employ  a  traffic  manager  and  such  other  em¬ 
ployes  as  may  be  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
it  was  especially  enjoined  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  association  resolutions  to  the 
effect  that  the  present  crisis  could  only  be 
properly  met  by  the  railroads  giving  a 
proper  preference  in  the  supply  of  cars  for 
coal  and  for  the  movement  of  cars  loaded 
with  coal. 

“These  resolutions  were  promptly  framed 
by  your  committee  and  submitted  by  it  to 
the  Railway  War  Board,  the  chairman  of 
the  Priorities  committee,  representatives  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Fuel  Administration. 

“These  conferences  were  informal  and 
to  a  large  extent  confidential.  In  most  cases 
the  suggestions  made  were  for  changes  in 
the  preambles  which  we  were  in  general 
able  to  accept. 


“It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  gentlemen 
consulted  agreed  with  us  that  coal  should  be 
given  a  certain  amount  of  preference,  both 
in  distribution  and  in  movement.  They  nat¬ 
urally  would  not  commit  themselves  as  to 
the  necessity  for  such  thorough  going 
preferences  as  these  resolutions  will  require 
and  most  of  them  suggested  that  there  might 
be  other  commodities  beside  food  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  supplies  which  should  take  prefer¬ 
ence  over  coal. 

“Indeed,  we  were  asked  more  than  once 
to  give  our  views  as  to  this  and  also  as  to 
what  preference  should  be  given  to  various 
classes  of  consignees  of  coal  and  coke. 

“Your  committee  while  agreeing  that  this 
suggestion  was  proper,  disclaimed  any  in¬ 
tention  or  duty  of  originating  any  prefer¬ 
ence  as  between  consignees  of  coal.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  coal  shipper  should  as¬ 
sume  a  paternal  attitude  toward  his  con¬ 
signees.  If,  as  is  today  so  frequently  the 
case,  a  coal  operator  is  directed  to  supply 
more  coal  than  he  can  produce,  we  believe 
that  all  contracts  should  be  taken  care  of 
share  and  share  alike,  excepting  where 
preference  or  priority  is  indicated  by  the 
Government,  that  is,  by  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  or  by  the  Priorities  committee. 

“Your  committee  told  these  bodies  that 
we  would  be  glad  to  give  them  anything 
from  our  knowledge  and  experience  that 
could  assist  them  in  determining  what 
preference  or  priority  was  necessary  in  the 


conduct  of  the  war.  Further  than  that  we 
felt  we  could  not  go. 

“We  understand  that  these  four  bodies 
are  acting  together  and  that  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  perhaps  even  more  closely 
than  at  present  and  that  these  resolutions  of 
ours  will  be  seriously  considered  by  all  of 
them. 

“We  did  not  claim  any  originality  for  the 
ideas  therein.  They  have  frequently  been 
conveyed  by  coal  operators  and  by  local  coal 
associations  to  particular  railroads  and  to 
the  various  bodies  we  have  named,  but  this 
is  the  first  opportunity  that  coal  operators, 
as  a  whole,  have  had  of  expressing  their 
conviction  to  the  railroads,  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  to  the  people  that  they  are  not 
having  a  fair  share  of  the  transportation  of 
the  country,  and  that  a  calamity  will  result 
unless  that  fair  share  is  promptly  accorded 
to  them.  Respectfully  submitted,  Arthur 
Hale,  R.  H.  Gross,  A.  M.  Ogle,  Transporta¬ 
tion  Committee.” 

Pittsburgh,  October  23,  1917. 

Resolutions 

“Whereas,  the  war  in  which  this  country 
is  engaged  is  demanding  tremendously  in¬ 
creased  activity  in  all  industries,  and 

“Whereas,  coal  is  the  foundation  of  all 
industrial  activity  and  is  not  only  vitally  es¬ 
sential  for  our  own  home  industries,  but  for 
the  industries  of  ouu  allies  and  the  require¬ 
ments  of  our  army  and  navy  as  well,  and 

“Whereas,  although  coal  production  and 
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the  transportation  of  coal  by  the  railroads 
has  been  greater  this  year  than  ever  before, 
yet  the  need  for  coal  both  at  home  and 
abroad  has  increased  in  much  greater  pro¬ 
portion, -so  that  the  coal  supply  is  rapidly 
becoming  inadequate,  particularly  as  the 
rate  of  production  is  now  less  than  in  June 
and  July,  and 

“Whereas,  although  in  some  districts  pro¬ 
duction  is  somewhat  limited  by  labor  condi¬ 
tions,  the  present  production  in  most  dis¬ 
tricts  would  be  materially  increased  if 
sufficient  cars  were  furnished  the  coal  mines 
and  coke  ovens,  and 

“Whereas,  we,  the  Directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  yVssociation,  strongly  feel  that 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  avert  a  serious  coal 
famine  in  this  country  this  coming  winter 
unless  the  mines  are  immediately  given  all 
the  cars  they  may  require  for  loading  m 
order  to  produce  their  full  capacity. 

“Nozv,  Therefore,'  Be  It  Resolved,  that 
we  urge  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  the  Priorities  Committee,  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Rail¬ 
way  War  Board  to  co-operate  immediately 
in  issuing  an  order  to  be  effective  during  the 

present  emergency — 

“That  open  top  equipment  be  distributed 
first  to  coal  mines  and  coke  ovens  so  that 
they  may  be  operated  continuously  up  to 
their  full  capacity,  and 

“That  preference  be  given  the  movement 
of  coal  and  coke  over  all  other  car  load 
freight,  except  food  and  Government  sup- 
plies. 

“Washington,  D.  C.,  October  18,  1917. 

Mr.  Reese’s  Address 

As  to  the  speech  made  by  John  P.  Reese 
it  is  almost  as  nearly  impossible  to  write  a 
synopsis  of  it  as  it  is  to  paint  a  picture  of 
the  rainbow.  We  are,  instead,  reserving 
that  for  reproduction  in  full  as  soon  as  the 
official  stenographer  of  the  convention  has 
had  time  to  transcribe  his  notes.  Only  this 
much  can  be  said  about  it.  The  best  in¬ 
formed  coal  men  in  the  convention  said  re- 
jieatedly  that  they  had  never  heard  a  better 
address  made  before  a  meeting  of  that  kind. 

( )ur  own  opinion  is  that  it  was  the  best  ad¬ 
dress  we  ever  heard  in  a  trade  gathering. 
From  a  literary  standpoint,  it  was  a 
masterful  marshalling  of  facts  and  a  grace¬ 
ful  way  of  presenting  them.  In  this  respect 
it  was  an  effort  that  compares  favorably 
with  the  production  of  the  lecture  platform. 
As  an  oratorical  effort,  it  was  in  a  class  al¬ 
most  by  itself.  The  delivery  was  easy  but 
tremendously  effective.  There  was  given  to 
each  statement  the  precise  inflection  which 
it  needed.  At  one  moment  he  was  talking 
easily  with  his  audience  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  he  was  dramatic.  The  drama,  though, 
was  never  overdone  and  was  never  forced. 
We  are  going  to  print  the  speech  in  full,  but 
it  will  be  impossible  to  reproduce  in  cold 
type,  the  tremendous  impression  it  made 
iq^on  the  audience. 

The  address  by  Mr.  Hornberger  was  an¬ 
other  one  which  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  summarize.  It  was  crowded  full  of  the 
most  useful  information  about  cost  account¬ 
ing  and  how  that  should  be  done.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  copies  of  that  address  will  not  be 
available  for  reproduction  until  next  week. 
We  are  reproducing  herewith,  however,  two 
forms  which  he  presented.  One  is  a  graphic 
showing  how'  accounts  should  be  divided 
and  the  other  is  the  form  which  he  prepared 
showing  how  costs  should  be  drawn  off 
from  the  books  to  arrive  at'  an  accurate 
statement  of  cost  per  ton. 
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Mr.  Peabody’s  Endorsement  of  Dr.  Garfield 

In  an  Address  Before  the  National  Jobbers  He  Tells  Why  Regulation 
Was  Necessary  and  Says  the  Fuel  Administrator  Is  the  Man  for  the  Place 


On  Wednesday  night,  Francis  S. 
Peabody,  chairman  of  the  Coal  Pro¬ 
duction  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  spoke  at  a  banquet 
of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Chicago.  He  said: 

“Within  the-  last  nine  months  the 
old  basis  of  thought  and  of  action  in 
America  has  been  swept  away.  A 
new  condition  has  come  to  exist  which 
changes  the  center  of  gravity  of  our 
aims  and  ambitions. 

The  world  today  is  involved  in  a 
revolution.  The  forces  of  good  are 
united  in  revolt  against  the  aggres¬ 
sions  of  the  forces  of  bad.  The  whole 
world  has  taken  sides  since  this  issue 
has  been  raised.  The  sum  total  of  the 
forces  of  the  world  is  aligned  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  outcome  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be — because  it  must  be — the 
supremacy  of  good.  Our  present  na¬ 
tional  purpose  and  that  of  our  allies 
is  to  put  an  end  to  the  attempts  of  the 
German  autocracy  to  rule  the  world 
to  its  own  advantage. 

“Because  nothing  can  be  greater 
than  that  issue,  the  international  pur¬ 
pose  to  win  the  war  has  come  to  be 
supreme  even  over  our  normal  na¬ 
tional  program.  And  the  national 
purpose  overshadows,  in  this  crisis, 
the  individual’s  normal  and  natural 
and  necessary  objective.  Today  the 
issues  are  so  large  that  the  welfare 
and  purpose  of  even  a  great  industry 
is  and  must  be  subordinate  to  the 
national  and  the  international  ob¬ 
jective. 

When  we  view  things  in  this 
clearer  light  we  must  all  remember 
that  success  in  our  present  undertak¬ 
ing  is  directly  and  equally  dependent 
upon  men  and  things.  We  must 
know  that  the  successful  use  of  both 
men  and  things  must,  after  all,  de¬ 
pend  upon  one  thing — fud. 


“Food  and  coal  are  both  fuel.  Food 
is  the  fuel  of 'the  body.  Coal  is  the 
fuel  of  the  transportation  line  and  of 
the  factory  which  makes  the  muni¬ 
tions  of  war. 

“Keeping  that  in  mind,  we  must 
somehow  contrive  to  see  our  own  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  light  of  the  larg'er  posi¬ 
tion  our  nation  has  taken.  Our  won¬ 
derful  President  has  stated,  better 
than  anyone  else  in  the  world,  the 
purpose  which  animates  not  only  this 
nation,  but  our  allies. 

“Our  own  nation,  following  the 
leadership  of  our  great  President,  has 
in  shorter  time  than  any  other,  mobi¬ 
lized  its  forces  more  effectively  than 
any  other  nation. 

“To  get  this  cjuick  and  effective 
mobilization,  our  President  has  put 
together  the  things  which  naturally 

belong  together  and  has  given  them  a 

/ 

common  form  of  control.  He  has 
mobilized  things  in  the  best  way  to 
serve,  first,  the  great  cause,  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  our  nation  which  espoused  and 
now  supports  that  cause.  In  the 
great  wisdom  of  our  President,  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  put  the  two 
fuels  —  food  and  coal  —  under  the 
same  for  mof  control. 

“The  wisdom  of  our  President  has 
led  him  to  select  two  of  the  greatest 
men  of  our  time  to  administer  and  to 
control  these  two  natural  and  co-or¬ 
dinate  fuels. 

“On  last  Friday  it  was  my  privilege 
to  dine  with  Dr.  Garfield.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  o.n  many  occasions  to 
meet  him  and  to  confer  with  him. 
The  impression  of  him  which  I  bring 
back  home  to  Chicago  with  me  is  the 
same  as  I  had  when  I  saw  him  first. 
No  man  can  look  into  his  clear,  honest 
eye  or  his  intelligent  face  without  see¬ 
ing  there,  as  I  have  seen,  the  essential 
honesty  which  governs  him,  the  high 
purpose  which  animates  him  and  the 


native  fairness  which  masters  him. 
No  one  can  sit  with  him  without  the 
conviction  that  he  intends,  first,  to 
follow  his  convictions,  and,  second, 
to  devote  the  whole  of  his  splendid 
energy  to  the  problem  of  winning  this 
war  through  a  simplification  of  the 
fuel  problem. 

“Coupled  with  that,  I  came  away 
with  the  conviction  and  the  assurance 
that  while  he  is  pursuing  his  high 
purpose,  he  is  going  to  do  justice  to 
the  business  interests  which  he  con¬ 
trols.  I  am  convinced  that  that  is  es¬ 
sentially  his  nature.  I  say  to  you  coal 
men  that  you  are  fortunate — even  as 
the  nation  is  fortunate — in  that  you 
have  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  fuel 
board  who  is  big  enough  to  see  the 
national  need  and,  at  the  same  time, 
who  is  broad  enough  to  consider  the 
difficulties  and  trials  by  which  we 
business  men  are  surrounded.  It 
takes  a  big  and  broad  man  to  have 
and  to  act  upon  two  points  of  view  at 
the  same  time. 

“And  I  want  to  say  further  to  you 
coal  men  that  I  appreciate  how  you 
felt  when  you  realized  that  the  coal 
business  was  going  to  be  administered 
without  any  coal  man  on  the  commit¬ 
tee.  It  probably  seemed  to  some  of 
you,  for  a  while,  to  be  a  harsh  and  un¬ 
necessary  measure.  I  have  never  felt 
that  wav  about  it.  I  think  that  ruling 
of  Dr.  Garfield  was  one  of  the  wisest 
that  could  have  been  made. 

“On  these  boards  which  assist  the 
Fuel  Administrator  will  be  practical 
business  men  who  are  trained  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  When  those  men  have 
investigated  the  fuel  business  and 
have  found  that  it  is  honest  and  wdien 
they  have  so  reported  to  the  people, 
the  verdict  will  have  more  weight 
than  though  we  coal  men  had  sat  on 
the  jury  to  try  our  own  case.  As 
matters  now  stand,  the  people  must 
believe  what  is  told  them  byffheir  own 
representatives.  If  we  ourselves  had 
returned  the  verdict,  the  people  might 
have  had  reason  to  say  that  we  were 
actuated  by  self  interest.” 
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National  Jobbers  Form  an  Organization 

The  New  National  Association  Is  Launched  in  Chicago  with  a 
Membership  of  One-Seventh  of  the  Entire  List — Platt  Is  President 


rhc  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  per¬ 
fected  an  organization  in  Chicago  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  of  this  week. 

The  movement  which  started  with  a  few  job¬ 
bers  in  Washington  three  months  ago,  has  grown 
to  he  a  National  Association  with  200  members 
and  with  the  possibility  that  the  fnll  1,400  jobbers 
in  the  United  States  will  be  enlisted  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  scope  of  the  movement  was  brought  out 
very  clearly  at  a  banquet  on  Wednesday  night. 
As  a  preliminary  to  the  speech  making,  there  was 
a  musical  entertainment.  One  feature  of  it  was 
the  singing  of  songs  of  the  different  states.  As 
the  state  songs  were  sung,  the  representatives  of 
that  state  arose.  It  was  found  there  were  men 
there  from  New  York,  New  England,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Alabarna,  and,  of 
course,  a  big  delegation  from  Illinois. 

One  indication  of  the  spirit  animating  the  new 
organization  was  an  incident  from  Detroit.  Out 
of  thirty-two  jobbers,  twenty-six  have  already 
joined  the  local  association.  And  of  the  twenty- 
six,  nineteen  came  to  the  Chicago  meeting. 

Another  indication  of  the  spirit  was  that  of 
Philadelphia.  It  contributed  two  members  to  the 
board  of  the  evening  program  and  when  the  call 


E.  M.  Platt 


speaking  for  Liberty  Loan  subscriptions  was  made, 
it  led  by  announcing  a  subscription  of  $25,p00. 

Of  course,  the  big  thing  was  the  decision  as 
to  the  policy  which  should  dominate  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  jobbers  had  been  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Coal  Association  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  It  was  found  that  that  was  concentrating 
upon  four  big  issues — labor  or  production,  trans¬ 
portation,  cost  accounting  and  publicity.. 

The  Jobbers’  Purpose 

It  was  found  that  this  left  to  the  Jobbers’ 
Association,  the  big  work  of  distribution.  It 
makes  it  possible  for  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’ 
Association  to  become  the  exponent  in  America 
today  of  the  efficient  distribution  of  coal  and 
to  draw  to  itself  the  selling  forces  of  the  op¬ 
erating  companies  and  to  affiliate  with  it  the 
ultimate  distributors  of  coal — the  retail  dealers. 

It  was  found  that  it  was  possible  for  this  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  to  become  the 
exponent  of  more  efficient  distribution  of  coal  and 
in  that  way  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Coyle,  of  Philadelphia,  that  no  organization, 
whether  of  an  industry  or  of  a  company,  can 
stand  today  unless  it  is  able  to  serve.  It  gave 
these  men  a  purpose  and  intention  to  serve  which 
will  be  of  direct  benefit  not  only  to  coal  today, 
but  to  the  nation. 

With  the  program  practically  mapped  out  for 
it,  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  caught 
step  and  announced  itself  as  a  focal  point  of 
the  distributors  of  coal  of  the  nation. 

Having  adopted  this  policy  the  coal  jobbers 
answered  automatically  another  question  which 


Officers  of  Jobbers 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
by  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  are : 

President,  E.  M.  Platt  of  Platt  & 
Brahm,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Vice-president,  M.  R.  Coyle  of 
Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa. 

Secretary  and  treasurer,  L.  Roman- 
ski  of  Atlas  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 


The  Directors  Elected 

The  board  of  directors  chosen  by  National  Coal 
Jobbers’  Association  consists  of :  Detroit,  E.  J. 
DuBois,  American  Coal  &  Coke  Company;  To¬ 
ledo,  C.  E.  Cartwright,  West  Crescent  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany  ;  Cleveland,  J.  F.  Schroeder,  Schroeder- 
Kelly  Coal  Company;  Columbus,  G.  C.  Wier,  In¬ 
terstate  Coal  Company;  Indianapolis,  A.  V.  Gross- 
man,  Cedar  Creek  Coal  Company ;  Cincinnati,  H.  G. 
Tildesly,  Halmar  Coal  Mining  Company;  Buffalo, 

C.  L.  Couch,  Weaver  Coal  Company;  Pittsburgh, 
L.  A.  Quinlivan,  Rielly-Peabody  Fuel  Company; 
New  York,  W.  S.  Alden,  Alden  Coal  &  Mining 
Company;  New  York,  G.  M.  Dexter,  Dexter  & 
Carpenter;  Philadelphia,  N.  H.  Swayne,  Jr., 
Swayne  &  Co.;  Philadelphia,  H.  R.  Cortright, 
Cortright  Coal  Company;  Albany,  Seth  W.  Mor¬ 
ton,  W.  G.  Morton  Company;  Baltimore,  C.  M. 
Hendley,  C.  M.  Hendley  Company;  Boston,  W.  C. 
Ashcom,  B.  Nicoll  &  Co.;  Boston,  W.  F.  V. 
Ward,  M.  L.  Cobb  &  Co.;  Minneapolis,  W.  C. 
Goodnow,  W.  C.  Goodnow  &  Co.;  Chicago,  G.  H. 
Merryweather,  Wauban  Coal  Company;  Chicago, 
W.  J.  Dillon,  Mitchell  &  Dillon;  Omaha,  A.  B. 
Currie,  A.  B.  Currie  &  Co.;  Kansas  City,  J.  D. 
Cole,  Arkansas  Fuel  Company;  Birmingham,  Ala., 

D.  H.  Brown,  D.  H.  Brown  &  Co.;  Charleston, 
N.  J.  Wood,  Dickinson  Fuel  Company;  Cedar 
Rapids,  W.  G.  Haskell,  W.  G.  Haskell  &  Co.,  W. 
J.  Prescott,  Hunt-Berlin  Coal  Company,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 


has  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  coal 
men  ever  since  this  organization  was  formed. 
That  question  is  and  has  been : 

How  can  the  jobbers  justify  their  existence 
since  they  neither  produce  coal  nor  distribute 
it  in  their  own  vehicles  or  through  their  own 
plants. 

The  answer  came  that  the  jobbers  are  the 
the  distributors  of  coal.  That  is,  the  larger 
producing  units  devote  the  energies  of  their  sell¬ 
ing  forces  mainly  to  the  sale  of  big  tonnages. 
They  have  a  certain  surplus  of  production  which 
must  go  to  the  smaller  consumer.  The  larger 
producing  companies  distribute  this  small  ton¬ 
nage  through  the  jobbing  house.  _  Thus  the  sell¬ 
ing  cost  of  the  large  company  is  not  what  is 
shown  by  its  mine’s  selling  expense,  but  it  is 
an  average  of  its  own  selling  expense  plus  the 
cost  of  distributing  the  small  lots  handled  through 
the  jobber.  In  a  word,  the  jobber  is  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  selling  force  of  the  big  company 
handling  efficiently  and  cheaply  the  tonnage  which 
it  cannot  afford  to  distribute  through  its  own 
selling  agency. 

.  For  the  smaller  company  the  jobber  serves  as 
a  substitute  for  any  real  selling  organization.  As 
Mr.  Peabody  expressed  it,  a  small  mine  in  south¬ 
eastern  Kentucky  wants  to  sell  10,000  or  15,000 
or  even  20,000  tons  o^  coal  in  the  Chicago  terri¬ 
tory.  He  cannot  afford  to  maintain  an  office  to 
sell  even  20,000  tons  of  coal.  The  only  thing 
left  for  him  to  do  is  to  place  that  with  a  respon¬ 
sible  jobber  in  Chicago  for  its  distribution. 

Also  as  Mr.  Peabody  said,  the  distant  produc¬ 
ing  company  has  no  intimate  knowledge  of  local 
credit.  It  would  cost  him  too  much  to  get  it. 
He  must  rely  upon  the  credit  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  jobber  and  that  alone  reduces 


the  Nelliug  expense  by  reducing  the  bad  accounts 
that  would  follow  from  unfortunate  sales. 

These  two  things — the  taking  over  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  the  clarification  of  the  province  of 
the  jobber — formed  the  keynote  of  the  first  formal 
meeting  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association. 
There  were  two  days  of  intensified  discussion 
before  this  complete  policy  could  be  mapped  out. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  association  was  held 
at  nine  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning.  That 
session  was  given  over  to  the  address  of  wel¬ 
come,  a  response  by  the  president  and  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  secretary. 

Address  of  Welcome 

In  his  address  of  welcome  C.  L.  Dering  said ; 

“To  bid  you,  our  guests,  welcome  to  Chicago 
is  the  grateful  and  happy  task  I  seek  to  perform. 
But  the  English  language  never  seems  so  inade¬ 
quate  as  when  we  try  to  tell  some  friend  or 
guest  what  ‘basket  and  store’  we  set  by  him. 
I  hope,  however,  that  I  may  do  it  rather  better 
than  a  good,  old  friend  of  mine — long  since 
gone  to  his  reward.  He  was  one  of  the  old 
school,  a  man  whom  your  soul  would  have  de¬ 
lighted  to  honor.  He  always  wore  a  frock  coat 
and  a  silk  hat  and  carried  a  cane  to  business. 


Clarence  E.  Patrick 


He  was  a  veteran  of  the  ’  Civil  W  ar,  was  with 
Grant  at  Vicksburg,  at  Shiloh  and  at  Donaldson. 
^Vhen  the  general  came  back  from  his  trip 
around  the  world,  Chicago  gathered  to  welcome 
him.  The  official  ceremonies,  I  think,  were  held 
in  Old  Central  Music  Hall  and  many  of  the 
officers  were  grouped  upon  the  stage,  my  dear 
old  friend  among  them. 

“He  had  carefully  conned  over  a  little  speech 
that  he  would  make  to  the  general  when  he 
greeted  him.  He  was  a  man  as  precise  and  idio¬ 
matic  in  his  English  as  he  was  careful  in  his 
dress.  He  never — like  sotile  of  the  rest  of  us — 
decended  to  slang  or  cuss  words,  but  as  the 
great  general  came  down  the  stage  all  his  thoughts 
and  his  carefully  conned  phrases  fled  and  the 
most  that  he  could  do  was  to  grasp  his  beloved 
commander’s  hand  in  both  of  his  and  blurt  out 
—‘General,  I  am  damned  glad  to  see  you.’  Guests 
of  ours,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 

“If  I  were  so  minded  I  could  deluge  you  with 
an  impressive  and  perhaps  vainglorious  array  of 
facts,  borrowed  from  some  pretty  pamphlet  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  naive,  but  always  truthful  city 
‘booster’— facts  to  show  why  Chicago  is  Chicago 
and  why,  being  Chicago,  it  is  just  a  little  better 
than  any  place  you  can  hope  to  visit  this  side 
of  the  Great  Beyond.  I  could  talk  to  you  of 
great  institutions,  of  tremendous  trade,  of  multi¬ 
fold  advantages.  I  coudl  prove  to  j’ou  that  Chi¬ 
cago’s  climate  is  the  finest  in  the  world  and 
prove  it  so  conclusively  that  no  October  blizzard 
could  shake  your  conviction. 

“I  could  tell  you  of  boulevards  and  breatliing 
spaces — a  marvelous  frontage  on  the  fairest  of 
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the  Great  Lakes.  I  could  tell  you  of  schools 
and  universities  and  neighborhood  civic  centers 
that  are  a  wonderful  power  for  the  upbuilding  of 
citizenship.  I  could  tell  you  of  all  these  things 
and  more.  But  you  don’t  want  me  to  and  I  don’t 
want  you  to  want  me  to.  For  it’s  not  these 
thousand  and  one  facts,  singly  or  severally,  that 
distinguish  Chicago — it  is  Chicago  itself.  And 
in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  logic  and  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  I  submit  to  you  that  the  whole  is  greater 
than  the  sum  of  all  its  parts. 

“And  so,  my  friends,  while  I  only  echo  the 
larger  welcome  that  Chicago  itself  extends  to 
you,  this  welcome  that  I  voice  is  freely  and  joy¬ 
ously  given.  We  are  glad  that  you  are  here.  We 
trust  that  you  are.  We  hope  you  will  come  often. 
And  we  know  that  you  will. 

“And,  now,  if  you  will  bear  with  me  a  few 
moments,  I  would  go  a  little  further  than  is 
ordinarily  contemplated  in  an  address  of  welcome. 

“In  this  hour  when  our  country  is  at  war,  we 
must  put  the  question  straight  to  ourselves — what 
is  it  that  we  seek  here  today?  And  the  answer 
comes  clearly — simply  the  right  fairly  and  honor¬ 
ably  to  earn  a  living  in  a  legitimate  avenue  of 
business  that  has  endured  since  the  merchandising 
of  coal  began. 

“An  avenue  that  has  its  exact  parallel  in  every 
other  line  of  business  and  never,  up  to  this  time, 
has  been  denied,  or  even  seriously  questioned. 

“In  presenting  our  cause,  let  us  keep  well  to 
the  front  our  clear  understanding  that  this  is 
no  time  for  any  organization  that  is  not  for  the 
national  weal.  That  whatever  our  purpose  to 
bring  good  to  ourselves  out  of  co-operative  ac¬ 
tion  we  are  willing  to  make  proper  sacrifice  for 
the  common  good  and  to  do  our  duty  to  our 
country  and  to  our  Government. 

“Then  true  to  the  right  as  it  is  given  us  to 
see  the  right  we  shall  be  honored  for  that 
tenacious  loyalty  to  a  hard  won  cause  that  mas¬ 
ters  disappointment,  that  wears  out  protracted  op¬ 
position  by  superior  endurance,  that  is  undefeated 
by  defeat,  and  that  wins  at  last  because  it  is 
made  of  the  stuff  that  stays. 

“And  if  with  the  hard  business  problems  that 
engross  you  there  shall  come  some  happy  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  in  days  that  are  to  be. 

“  ‘You  will  sit  at  your  lieart  like  an  owld  fire¬ 
place 


“And  toast  the  toes  of  your  soul’ 
in  pleasant  recollection,  I  am  sure  that  we  shall 
know  and  be  glad. 

“And  in  some  day  as  the  sun  is  sinking  into 
the  west  and  the  evening  gun  booms  forth,  you 
will  stand  with-  uncovered  heads  while  the  strains 
of  the  National  Anthem  will  compass  you  about 
like  a  benediction  and  the  wonderful  flag  with 
its  stars  and  stripes  will  slip  gently  down  from  its 
staff,  and  you  will  whisper  softly — ‘All  is  well.’ 

“For  the  end  of  that  day  will  but  proclaim  the 
glory  of  the  day  to  come — things  finer  and  nobler 
than  any  of  you  have  yet  planned  and  you  will 
grow  in  vision  and  in  reverence  for  the  flag  and 
all  that  it  shelters  within  its  beloved  folds.” 

Mr.  Platt’s  Response 

In  reply  to  the  address  of  welcome  by  Mr. 
Dering,  E.  M.  Platt,  the  president,  said  in  major 
part : 

“We  are  certainly  grateful  for  the  kind  words 
of  appreciation  of  what  we  have  already  accom¬ 
plished  and  of  the  efforts  of  the  association  on 
behalf  of  the  important  branch  of  the  coal  trade 
that  we  represent.  We  appreciate  the  approval 
of  the  objects  and  aims  of  the  association  and 
the  encouragement  held  out  for  what  we  may 
hope  to  accomplish. 

“We  are  only  a  month  old,  but  we  have  had  a 
good  vigorous  growth  and  we  have  a  well  dis¬ 
tributed  membership.  We  were  all  surprised,  I 
venture  to  say,  to  find  how  strong  we  really 
were.  It  is  some  comfort  to  realize  that  there 
are  in  the  country  not  less  than  1,400  of  us 
reputable  coal  jobbing  houses,  many  of  us  old 
in  the  business,  almost  as  the  coal  trade  itself, 
with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $165,000,000  and  a 
gross  annual  business  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a 
billion  dollars. 

“It  is  calculated  to  make  us  feel  that  we  are 
a  body  of  enough  strength  to  put  up  a  good 
struggle  for  our  right  to  exist  and  that  we  rep¬ 
resent  interests  important  enough  to  be  worth 
defending.  We  can’t  afford  to  be  put  out  of 
business  and  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  why 
any  reputable  business  man  should  be.  Further¬ 
more,  in  spite  of  the  war,  the  country  is  pros¬ 
perous  and  the  people  willing  to  pay  us  fairly 
for  the  services  we  perform.  Fortunatelv,  hope¬ 


fulness  and  optimism  are  characteristics  of  the 
coal  man,  and  we  believe,  furthermore,  that  we 
lack  neither  patriotism  nor  courage  to  stand  for 
our  rights.  We  hope  to  accumulate,  through  this 
organization,  strength  enough  to  obtain  for  us  the 
consideration  to  which  the  value  of  the  services 
we  render  entitles  us. 

“The  situation  at  Washington  is  extremely  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  uncertain  and  dangerous,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  us  and  the  outcome  difficult  to  foresee. 

“The  original  program  of  coal  self-government 
under  the  Peabody  plan  wasn’t  consistently  backed 
by  the  coal  trade  and  was  vigorously  fought  by 
politicians,  press  and  public. 

“The  present  plan  of  administration  was  neces¬ 
sarily  made  much  tighter  in  order  to  meet  popular 
demand  and  political  clamor  and  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  general  plan  of  close  regulation  of  all 
industries  essential  to  the  public  welfare  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  While  it  undoubtedly 
works  a  hardship  to  a  considerable  part  of  the 
trade  we  will  unquestionably  have  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  strict  regulation.  This  plan  still  has 
left  in  it  some  small  measure  of  self-government. 

“We  have  found  that  while  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  get  a  hearing  as  individuals,  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  we  are  able  to  get  consideration.  We  have 
even  been  able  to  get  some  measure  of  relief 
on  certain  points  and  some  disposition  has  been 
shown  to  co-operate  with  us,  to  a  certain  extent 
at  least,  in  working  out  the  difficult  problems  of 
the  present  situation. 

Dr.  Garfield’s  Qualifications 

“We  have  found  the  fuel  administrator  to  be 
an  able  and  positive  man.  He  is  a  man  of  promi¬ 
nence  who  commands  public  respect  and  he  has 
been  successful  in  the  lines  of  administration  he 
has  heretofore  followed.  While  he  admittedly 
came  to  his  present  position  knowing  little  about 
the  industry  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  President 
to  administer,  we  still  have  reason  to  consider 
him  open  minded  and  fair  in  his  intentions  and 
he  has  shown  patience  and  application  in  his  en¬ 
deavor  to  understand  the  situation  and  to  handle 
the  extremely  difficult  problems  that  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  him. 

"We  must  remember  that  he  himself  did  not 
create  this  situation  nor  settle  the  price  program 
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that  he  ivas  chosen  to  administer  and  that  he 
works  under  all  sorts  of  difficulties  and  handicaps 
from  all  directions. 

“Whether  he  can  find  a  way  for  working  out 
the  serious  problems  successfully  and  acceptably 
to  the  various  interests  involved  remains  to  be 
seen.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  for  us  to 
consider  what  is  likely  to  follow  in  case  he  fails. 
Isn’t  it  quite  possible  that  what  we  are  getting 
now  is  a  whole  lot  better  than  what  we  might 
get  if  this  present  administration  fails.  Even  if 
we  do  feel  some  misgivings  as  to  the  treatment 
we  are  receiving,  isn’t  it  fair  for  us  to  remember 
that  some  measure  of  this,  at  least,  may  have  been 
invited  by  the  situation  that  we  helped  to  create 
and  that  regulation  was  unavoidable  and  that 
possibly  what  we  are  getting  now  may  prove 
less  harsh  than  what  we  may  get  if  the  situation 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  people  who  have  been 
so  aggressive  in  the  agitation  against  us. 

“We  must  not  forget  that  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  we  will  have  to  submit  to  war  regulation 
and  that  resistance  to  reasonable  regulation  will 
avail  us  nothing.  Public  oiiinion  is  absolutely 
behind  such  regulation  and  will  back  up  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  authorities  in  enforcing  it.  What  we  can 
hope  to  accomplish  with  the  association  will  have 
to  be  largely  along  the  lines  of  effort  to  get 
reasonable  regulation  by  drawing  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  authorities  any  unfairness  or  harshness 
or  injustice  in  our  situation. 

The  Jobber’s  Position 

“Gur  position  as  jobbers  under  the  present 
administration  isn’t  too  secure.  We  found  that 
we  were  able  to  make  no  headway  at  all  as  in¬ 
dividuals.  Our  only  hope  seems  to  be  in  getting 
together.  We  have  made  fairly  good  progress 
in"  building  up  a  membership.  It  has  been  our 
aim  to  organize  the  association  on  lines  broad 
enough  so  that  none  need  be  excluded  whose 
interests  are  essentially  in  common  with  ours. 

“It  has  been  our  aim  to  avoid  antagonizing 
anyone  in  the  trade  unnecessarily  and  not  to  at¬ 
tack  unless  we  ourselves  are  first  assailed,  but 
to  defend  ourselves  vigorously  where  our  interests 
are  attacked.  It  has  been  our  idea  to  go  even 
further  than  this  and  to  attempt  to  actually  co¬ 
operate  with  the  other  branches  of  the  coal  trade, 
both  the  operator  and  the  retailer  where  our  in¬ 
terests  meet  theirs  on  common  grounds. 

“The  president  in  his  proclamation  has  provided 
compensation  for  the  jobber.  Some  of  the  op¬ 
erators  have  apparently  not  clearly  recognized  that 
this  was  intended  for  the  jobber  alone.  However, 
the  fuel  administration  has  shown  a  firm  disposi¬ 
tion  to  regulate  all  this  and  we  assume  that  this 
point  will  straighten  itself  out  quickly.  Other¬ 
wise  as  far  as  we  know  our  interests  are  in  har- 
mony’with  the  interests  of  the  operator  and  with 
the  retailer  we  work  in  thorough  accord.  Fur¬ 
ther  than  this,  we  even  hope  that  some  plan  may 
be  devised  for  general  co-operation  of  all  branches 
of  the  coal  trade  in  a  common  plan  for  overcom¬ 
ing  the  prejudice  of  the  public  and  edurating  the 
public  in  the  true  facts  of  the  coal  situation. 

‘“VVe  must  remember  that  it  is  impossible  to 
anticipate  under  present  conditions  what  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  us  almost  over  night  and  we  must  organize 
to  be  in  shape  to  bring  our  full  strength  to  bear 
promptly  as  emergencies  arise. 

The  Pressing  Matters 

“There  are  many  important  matters  vital  to  the 
future  usefulness  of  the  association  that  must 
be  carefully  and  wisely  handled  by  this  meeting. 

“First — Permanent  organization  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  set  of  by-laws  for  governing  the  body. 

“Second — Fix  permanent  headquarters  and  de¬ 
termine  where  the  next  annual  meeting  will  be 
held. 

“Third — Elect  permanent  officers  and  directors 
and  provide,  if  it  seems  advisable,  an  executive 
committee,  the  members  of  which  are  so  located 
that  they  can  get  together  quickly  for  prompt 
action  in  case  of  emergency. 

“Fourth — Provide  active  working  committees 
for  prosecuting  effectively  the  various  branches  of 
w'ork  that  we  may  decide  to  carry  on  through  the 
association. 

“Fifth — Provide  for  an  efficient  paid  staff  of 
active  workers  at  Washington  with  such  legal  as¬ 
sistance  as  may  seem  adequate  to  handle  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  protect  our  position. 

“There  are  important  questions  of  general  policy 
to  be  carefully  considered : 

“The  plan  and  scope  of  the  work  we  are  to 
attempt  to  accomplish  through  the  association  is 
to  be  determined ;  the  question  of  a  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  to  be  considered  and  possibly  some  general 
plan  for  co-operation  with  the  other  branches  of 
the  coal  trade  in  a  general  campaign  that  has  for 
its  object  the  strengthening  of  the  position  of 


tiie  whole  coal  trade  and  attempting  to  overcome 
the  prejudice  of  the  public  and  to  inform  them 
of  the  true  facts  in  the  coal  situation. 

The  Need  of  Support 

“Last  but  far  from  least  is  the  urgent  need  for 
more  members.  We  need  the  financial  support 
of  as  big  a  membership  as  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  get.  Two  hundred  members  means  only  $10,- 
000  to  work  with  and  we  need  two  or  three  times 
that  amount  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive  cam¬ 
paign  such  as  is  required  by  the  present  situation 
and  I  want  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  of  j'ou 
to  join  actively  in  this  campaign  for  a  big  mem¬ 
bership.  We  are  scattered  over  a  big  area  and 
each  one  of  us  can  do  great  work  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  way  of  interesting  new  members 
in  his  particular  locality. 

“With  all  this  important  work  before  us  I 
want  to  request  of  you  all  regular  attendance  at 
business  meetings  and  earnest  attention  to  the 
matters  that  we  have  to  handle. 

“I  want  to  suggest  that  just  as  promptly  as 
possible  we  settle  down  to  the  serious  work  of 
the  meeting  in  order  to  give  us  all  the  time 
possible  for  the  serious  work  of  the  meeting  and 
to  insure  careful  and  thorough  handling  of  all 
the  different  matters  that  must  be  passed  upon. 

“I  would  suggest  the  advisability  of  appoint¬ 
ing  committees  early  to  handle  each  of  these 
important  matters  in  order  that  we  may  have 
reports  from  these  committees  in  plenty  of  time 
to  give  us  ample  time  for  general  discussion  and 
consideration.” 

The  Secretary’s  Report 

Clarence  E.  Patrick,  the  secretary  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  submitted  his  report,  which  in  major  part 
is  as  follows : 

“You  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
National  organization  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
excellent  work  accomplished  by  the  Chicago  Coal 
&  Coke  Exchange.  The  organization  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  took  place  on 
September  18,  at  the  Willard  Hotel  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  This  was  a  temporary  organization. 

“At  that  time  it  was  suggested  that  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  jobbers  remain  in  Washington, 
principally  to  assist  in  getting  the  cost  sheets  from 
the  jobbers  to  present  to  the  Fuel  Administration 
in  order  to  substantiate  the  report  which  has 
been  made  to  them  relative  to  the  jobbers’  costs 
of  doing  business. 

“Your  secretary  was  informed  by  the  officers  to 
engage  all  assistance  that  was  necessary.  You 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  between  30,000  and  40,000  extra 
people  in  the  city  of  Washington,  these  people 
mostly  working  in  various  offices  which  demand 
extra  help.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  get  tem¬ 
porary  help  and  it  became  necessary  at  times  for 
your  secretary  to  engage  the  services  of  the  bell¬ 
boys  at  the  Willard  Hotel  to  assist  him  in  mail¬ 
ing  the  letters.  Your  secretary  necessarily  had 
to  go  to  public  stenographers  to  carry  on  his  cor¬ 
respondence.  It  also  was  impossible  to  rent  a 
typewriter,  but  fortunately  I  met  a  relative  of 
mine  who  owned  a  typewriter  which  he  was  not 
using  at  the  time. 

“Immediately  upon  assuming  the  office,  tele¬ 
grams,  letters  and  visitors  came  in  in  great  vol¬ 
ume.  From  the  inception  of  the  office  to  the 
present  time  we  received  approximately  425  let¬ 
ters,  260  telegrams,  and  entertained  about  thirty 
jobbers. 

“Your  secretary  appreciated  how  important  a 
matter  it  was  that  these  letters  and  telegrams  be 
answered  authentically ;  that  any  misstatement 
that  he  might  make  regarding  the  interpretation 
of  certain  rulings  might  involve  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  jobber.  To  secure  this  information  it 
was  necessary  to  go  to  the  Fuel  Administration 
frequently. 

“At  the  Fuel  Administration  there  were  hun¬ 
dreds  of  operators,  jobbers,  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers  of  coal,  daily  seeking  the  same  informa¬ 
tion.  It  was  necessary  to  wait  our  turn  before 
we  could  see  either  Mr.  Nims,  Mr.  Peale,  Mr. 
Snead  or  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  had  sent 
our  card.  I  have  on  several  occasions  wasted 
more  than  three  hours  to  get  an  audience.  Lately 
it  has  not  been  necessary  for  me  to  wait  any 
such  length  of  time  because  we  were  well  known. 

“A  committee  of  jobbers,  the  day  after  the  as¬ 
sociation  was  formed,  met  and  made  out  a  list  of 
items  that  they  thought  ought  to  be  specified  in 
the  cost  sheets,  and  which  Mr.  Nims  had  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  get  OK’d  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  before  sending  out.  I  presented  this 
list  to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  he  began  his  elimination 
of  items  which  they  would  not  consider  in  our 
cost.  \Ve  took  the  matter  up  with  them  on  sev¬ 
eral  different  occasions,  but  it  was  of  no  avail. 


The  list  which  was  prepared  was  the  list  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  M’e 
tried  in  our  letters  to  impress  the  importance  of 
the  compiling  of  these  cost  sheets  and  their  im¬ 
mediate  return  to  the  secretary’s  office.  Whether 
or  not  the  jobbers  as  a  whole  appreciated  the 
precarious  condition  their  business  was  in  or 
whether  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  separate 
the  several  items  as  requested,  or  whether  or  not 
they  had  been  overwhelmed  with  requests  for 
cost  sheets  from  the  I'ederal  Trade  Commission 
we  do  not  know.  But  the  response  to  our  requests 
for  these  sheets  was  discouraging.  On  the  17th 
of  October,  we  had  received  but  sixty-five.  The 
necessity  of  these  reports  to  corroborate  state¬ 
ments  to  the  Fuel  Administration  that  our  com¬ 
mission  of  15  cents  was  too  small,  was  the  one 
important  factor  in  the  establishing  of  head¬ 
quarters  at  Washington.  It  was  very  unfortunate 
that  the  response  was  not  more  generous  so  we 
could  compile  a  more  definite  report  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  report  made  to  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  on  October  20th,  was  as  follows : 

October  19,  1917. 

“In  compliance  with  j-our  request  transmitted  to 
us  some  days  ago,  with  sixty-three  reports  from 
members  showing  detailed  costs  of  conducting 
their  business,  we  beg  to  state  that  w'e  have 
analyzed  these  Individual  statements  and  tabulated 
them  as  per  tables  A  and  B  attached  hereto. 

“Table  A  shows  the  cost  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  April  1,  1916,  to  have  been  12.05c  per  ton ; 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  April  1,  1917,  12.99c 
per  ton,  and  during  the  five  months’  period  ended 
September  1,  1917,  16.52c  per  ton.  In  addition 
to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  items  of  cost  in  1917 
are  materially  higher  per  ton  than  during  the 
preceding  two  fiscal  years,  most  of  the  reports 
submitted  for  the  recent  five  months’  period  have 
not  included  any  cost  on  account  of  bad  debts 
which  will  not  be  definitely  ascertained  until  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

“Table  B  shows  the  same  reports  regrouped  in 
accordance  with  the  total  cost  per  ton  to  each  con¬ 
cern.  The  number  of  mid-western  coal  jobbers 
reporting  under  each  heading  is  as  follows ; 

April,  1915  April,  1916  April,  1917 


Total  Cost  to  to  to 

Per  Ton  April,  1916  April,  1917  Sept.,  1917 

Under  10  cents .  8  8  4 

10  to  15  cents .  14  19  li 

15  to  20  cents .  14  15  20 

20  to  25  cents .  7  4  13 

25  to  30  cents .  1  6  8 

30  to  35  cents .  2  0  3 

35  to  40  cents .  0  1  1 

40  to  45  cents .  110 

Over  45  cents .  0  1  2 

Total  .  47  55  63 


Very  trulj'  yours, 

M.vrwick,  Mitchell,  Peat  &  Co. 

J.  Paul  Mueller. 

“On  the  seventh  day  of  October  your  secretary 
sent  out  Bulletin  No.  35,  reprinted  from  the 
original  mimeograph  report  sent  out  by  the  fuel 
administrator.  This  was  the  report  that  contained 
so  many  rulings  detrimental  to  our  interests.  The 
day  following  the  published  reports  in  the  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  United  States  of  this 
Bulletin  No.  35,  j-our  secretary  received  thirty- 
one  telegrams  asking  for  definite  decisions  rela¬ 
tive  to  these  rulings.  The  second  morning  after 
the  report  was  published  he  received  sixty-one 
letters,  nearly  every  letter  a  protest  against  these 
rulings  and  asking  this  office  to  immediately  take 
such  steps  as  were  within  our  power  to  have  them 
corrected.  This  was  especially  true  of  No.  11, 
with  which  you  are  all  conversant. 

“Your  secretary  immediately  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  protested  in  the  name  of  our  association  to 
the  fuel  administration  and  they  acknowledged 
that  the  ruling  was  unjust  but  were  not  informed 
as  to  how  the  same  could  be  corrected  and  at  the 
same  time  not  give  the  speculator,  as  they  claimed, 
the  advantage  of  hoarding  coal  and  keeping  the 
same  from  the  consumer.  On  both  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  I  talked  this  over  with  members  of 
Dr.  Garfield’s  office  and  on  Friday  in  company 
with  Mr.  Platt,  your  president,  and  Mr.  Rice,  of 
Baltimore,  we  spent  an  hour  with  Mr.  Nims,  at 
which  time  these  matters  were  gone  over  in  great 
detail  and  he  told  us  that  the  administration 
wanted  to  do  what  was  right  relative  to  the  rulings 
and  thought  that  there  was  no  doubt  at  all  but 
that  the  same  would  be  corrected.  On  the  17tli 
day  of  October  we  again  emphatically  presented 
our  statement  relative  to  the  injustice  and  they 
informed  us  that  a  ruling  would  be  made  within 
the  next  twenty-four  hours,  correcting  the  same. 

“Your  secretary  was  again  in  conversation  with 
Mr.  Nims  on  last  Saturday  morning,  at  which 
time  he  said  that  he  would  take  these  rulings 
again  under  consideration  on  Sunday  and  that 
without  doubt  the  same  would  be  published  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
we  liave  received  no  definite  information  from 
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our  Washington  office  relative  to  the  rulings  be¬ 
ing  published. 

“Still  another  difficulty  which  we  have  had  to 
contend  with  is  in  the  method  of  the  fuel  ad¬ 
ministration  in  making  their  publications.  For 
instance,  No.  35  was  issued  on  October  8th,  on 
October  9th,  Circular  No.  101  was  published  super¬ 
seding  No.  35  and  was  practically  the  same  in 
detail  with  a  little  different  wording,  and  then 
two  days  later  publication  No.  9  superseded  No. 
35  and  No.  101  and  was  considered  the  official 
publication  covering  the  rulings  in  No.  35  and 
No.  101.  W’e  sent  out  No.  35  as  being  absolutely 
authentic  and  believe  at  the  present  time  that  as  a 
whole  it  covers  everything  that  was  of  interest  to 
the  jobber. 

“Another  thing  that  you  gentlemen  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  is  the  incident  of  October  1st,  relative 
to  the  published  reports  in  the  papers  of  the 
middle  west  especially,  purporting  to  have  come 
from  Dr.  Garfield’s  office,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  jobber’s  commission  had  been  increased 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents.  This  was  taken 
up  by  your  secretary  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
1st,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  a  great  many 
telegrams  from  all  over  the  United  States  from 
members  of  the  association,  asking  if  this  was 
correct  and  the  administration  informed  us  that 
it  was  not.  Upon  asking  them  to  correct  such 
statement  in  the  press,  they  declined  to  do  so,  but 
we  were  able,  by  going  to  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  fuel  administration,  to  have  Mr. 
Allen,  who  is  at  the  head,  take  this  up  personally 
with  Dr.  Garfield  and  Dr.  Garfield  condescended 
to  issue  a  statement  to  the  press  that  evening  cor¬ 
recting  the  mistake,  which  statement  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  October  2nd,  and  was  as  follows : 

“  ‘Mr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  fuel  administrator,  stated 
emphactically  tonight  that  no  ruling  whatever  had 
been  made  in  any  way  altering  the  President’s 
proclamation  regarding  jobber’s  commissions.’ 

“I  believe  that  the  office  at  Washington  should 
be  continued.  I  believe  fliat  an  efficient  secre¬ 
tary  can  accomplish  definite  results  with  the  fuel 
administration,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  the  American  Railway  Association,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  other  commis¬ 
sions  with  which  we  will  be  called  upon  to  work 
with  in  the  future  and 'that  the  secretary  will 
need  an  able  corps  of  assistants  in  conducting  the 
business  of  the  office  as  it  should  be.  To  do  this 
will  cost  the  association  money,  but  any  member 
can  well  afford  to  invest  the  $50  that  he  has  al¬ 
ready  invested  and  more  if  it  is  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  continue  in  the  jobbing  business. 

“A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  printed  relative 
to  the  men  at  the  head  and  in  charge  of  the  fuel 
administration  and  your  secretary  wishes  to  state 
that  from  his  observations  and  from  his  intimate 
acquaintance;  so  far,  that  these  gentlemen  are  all 
human  beings — men  whom  you  and  I  would  es¬ 
teem  it  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  in  common  life. 
These  men  to  all  intents  and  purposes  are  men 
of  fair  minds  and  are  not  deliberately  working 
with  the  idea  of  eliminating  anyone  unjustly  from 
business.  Yet,  they  are  men  who  are  seeking 
knowledge  relative  to  the  coal  business  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  when  such  knowledge  is  secured, 
they  will  be  able  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
fuel  administration  satisfactorily. 

“At  the  present  time  the  National  Coal  Jobbers 
Association  is  quartered  in  the  Woodward  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  very  centrally  located,  in  rooms 
Nos.  727-729-731.  During  my  absence  from  Wash¬ 
ington  I  have  left  in  charge  Mr.  William  DeNeill, 
a  young  man  of  ability  whom  I  have  no  doubt 
will  serve  the  jobbers  efficiently  until  your  new 
secretary  takes  possession  of  the  office.” 

Adopting  the  Charter 

The  afternoon  of  Wednesday  was  devoted  to 
the_  adoption  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws. 
This  was_  a  mighty  important  question  because 
the  association  is  being  organized  to  meet  an 
emergency  and  it  is  in  reality  being  organized 
to  last  for  a  definite  period.  The  constitution 
had  to  be  responsive  to  the  immediate  need,  but 
it  had  also  to  cover  conditions  when  the  times 
would  return  to  normal.  The  constitution  as 
adopted  contains  some  slight  modifications,  made 
on  the  floor,  of  the  original  draft  drawn  up  by 
Henry  S.  Martin  of  the  law  firm  of  Pomeroy  & 
Martin,  after  consultation  with  the  Chicago  coal 
jobbers.  It  is,  if  you  will  study  it  carefully, 
a  very  remarkable  document  in  that  it  anticipates 
almost  every  contingency  that  is  likely  to  arise. 

For  example,  the  board  of  directors  contains 
twenty-five  members  representing  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  jobbing  centers.  However,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  directors  to  hold  frequent  meeting  be¬ 
cause  they  come  from  such  widely  scattered  terri¬ 
tory.  Still,  it  is  important  for  the  directors  to 
act.  So,  it  was  arranged  that  the  presence  of 
five  members  would  constitute  a  quorum. 


When  it  came  to  carrying  on  the  business  man¬ 
agement  of  the  association,  that  was  entrusted 
to  an  executive  committee.  This  will  be  the 
executive  force  in  the  organization  and  will  con¬ 
sist  of  five  members,  who  will  be  sort  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  manager  for  the  organization. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  customary  list 
of  officers  who,  except  the  secretary,  shall  serve 
the  association  without  salary.  Since  the  need 
may  be  temporary  and  since  it  may  be  perma¬ 
nent,  it  was  arranged  that  the  secretary  shall  be 
paid  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  work  he 
does.  Thus,  if  the  secretary  is  also  the  com¬ 
missioner,  he  may  get  a  big  salary  for  the  big 
work  that  is  immediately  ahead.  Or,  his  salary 
may  be  cut  down  to  a  nominal  figure  if  the  need 
for  a  high  salaried  man  no  longer  exists.  The 
association  in  this  way  avoided  hiring  a  high 
priced  secretary  who  would  continue  to  draw  a 
big  salary  after  there  was  need  for  such  a  man. 

With  modifications  of  this  character  the  con¬ 
stitution  adopted  was  as  follows : 

By-laws — Article  I — Name — Section  1.  The 
name  of  this  association  shall  be  the  “National 
Coal  Jobbers’  Association.” 

Article  II — Object — Section  1.  The  object  of 
this  association  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  its 
members  and  the  coal  trade  generally ;  to  collect 
and  furnish  to  its  members  legal  and  other  proper 
trade  statistics  and  information  which  may  be 
useful  to  them  in  the  conduct  of  their  several 
businesses ;  to  encourage  a  wider  introduction  of 
arbitration  clauses  in  coal  and  coke  contracts  so 
as  to  avoid  litigation;  to  promote  and  encourage 
proper  legislation  and  the  enforcement  of  all 
laws  concerning  the  mining,  distribution  and  sale 
of  fuel ;  to  collect  for,  and  assist  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  evidence  at  hearings  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  other  Federal  Com¬ 
missions  or  bodies  whenever  and  wherever  ques¬ 
tions  of  transportation  regulation  or  other  matters 
which  do  or  might  effect  the  coal  or  coke  business 
are  being  considered;  to  co-operate  with  and 
loyally  support  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator;  to 
oppose  any  restraint  of  trade  or  violation  of 
law,  and  in  general,  to  further  just  and  efficient 
practices  in  the  trade. 

Article  III — Membership — Section  1.  Any  in¬ 
dividual,  co-partnership  or  corporation  residing 
in  or  organized  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the 
states  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  doing  a 
coal  or  coke  jobbing  business  as  hereinafter  de¬ 
fined,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  this  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Section  .2.  Any  individual,  co-partnership  or 
corporation  who  or  which  purchases  and  resells 
coal  or  coke  to  dealers  or  consumers  without 
physically  handling  it  on,  over  or  through  its 
own  vehicle,  dock,  trestle  or  yard  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  coal  or  coke  jobber. 

Section  3.  The  Executive  Committee  herein¬ 
after  mentioned  shall  constitute  a  membership 
committee  and  all  applications  for  membership 
shall  be  passed  upon  by  them. 

Section  4.  Any  applicant  for  membership  who 
is  duly  elected  shall  upon  his  election  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  having  subscribed  to  these  by-laws  and 
any  subsequent  amendments  thereto. 

Section  5.  All  applications  for  membership 
shall  be  mailed  to  the  secretary  of  the  association 
together  with  the  dues  for  membership  up  to  the 
next  annual  meeting  as  fixed  by  the  by-laws  of 
this  association. 

Article  IV — Meetings — Section  1.  The  regular 
annual  meeting  of  this  association  shall  be  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June  of  each  year  at 
such  place  as  the  directors  of  the  association  shall 
from  time  to  time  determine.  Due  notice  of 
which  meeting,  designating  the  time  and  place  of 
the  holding  thereof  shall  be  mailed  by  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  association  to  each  of  its  members 
at  his,  their  or  its  last  known  address  at  least 
thirty  (30)  days  prior  to  the  date  of  such  meeting. 

Article  V— Officers  and  Elections — Section  1. 
The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a 
president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary  and  a 
treasurer,  provided,  however,  that  the  office  of 
secretary  and  treasurer  may  be  held  by  the  same 
person,  all  of  which  officers  shall  be  elected  bv 
the  members  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  or  some  adjournment  thereof,  and  they 
shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  duly 
elected  and  qualified. 

Section  2.  The  affairs  of  this  association  shall 
be  managed  and  controlled  by  a  board  of  twenty- 
five  directors,  in  addition  to  which  number  the 
president,  vice-president  and  treasurer  shall  be 
directors  ex-officio. 

Section  3.  The  directors  of  this  association 
shall  be  elected  by  the  members  at  the  annual 
meeting  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  or 
until  their  successors  are  duly  elected  and  quali¬ 
fied. 

Section  4.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  any  office 


or  upon  the  board  of  directors,  the  remaining 
directors  shall  have  the  power  to  choose  a  suc¬ 
cessor  in  such  office  or  upon  the  board  of  directors 
for  the  unexpired  term. 

Section  5.  The  directors  of  this  association 
shall  designate  five  members  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  as  an  executive  committee,  which  shall 
be_  a  standing  committee  and  shall  continue  to 
exist  until  the  next  regular  election,  which  com¬ 
mittee  or  a  majority  of  them  shall  have  power 
to  pass  upon  all  applications  for  membership  in 
the  association,  audit,  approve  and  authorize  the 
payment  of  such  bills  as  shall  be  contracted  or 
authorized  by  them  in  the  management  of  the 
association  and  shall  have  general  superintendence 
of  the  business  management  of  the  association. 

Article  VI — Duties  of  Officers — Section  1. 
The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
this  association  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and  he  shall  issue  the  call  for  all 
meetings  of  the  association  and  board  of  directors 
and  perform  the  duties  generally  pertaining  to 
that  office. 

Section  2.  The  vice-president  shall  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  president  in  the  absence  or  in¬ 
ability  to  act  of  the  president. 

Section  3.  The  secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes 
of  all  meetings  of  the  association  and  its  board 
of  directors  and  discharge  the  duties  usually  per¬ 
taining  to  that  office  and  shall  keep  a  record  of 
the  meetings  of  the  executive  committee. 

Section  4.  The  treasurer  shall  keep  all  the 
funds  of  the  association  in  a  separate  account 
and  deposit  the  same  in  the  name  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  in  such  bank  or  banks  as  the  board  of 
directors  may  from  time  to  time  direct, 
shall  pay  no  money  out  except  on  order  of  the 
executive  committee  and  shall  otherwise  discharge 
the  duties  usually  pertaining  to  that  office.  He 
shall  give  bond  at  the  expense  of  the  association 
in  such  amount  as  the  executive  committee  shall 
fix  from  time  to  time  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duties  and  failure’ to  give  such  bond  shall 
be  cause  for  removal  from  his  office  by  the  board 
of  directors. 

Section  5.  No  salary  or  other  remuneration 
shall  be  paid  to  the  president,  vice-president  or 
treasurer  of  this  association,  but  the  secretary 
may  be  paid  a  salary  commensurate  with  the 
duties  of  said  secretay  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the 
executive  committee  of  this  association. 

Article  VII — Meetings  of  Directors — Section  1. 
There  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  this  association  immediately  upon  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members,  at 
which  meeting  the  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  selected. 

Section  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  board  of 
directors  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  or  upon  a  call  signed  by  three  of  the  di¬ 
rectors,  notice  of  which  meeting,  giving  the  time 
and  place  of  the  holding  thereof,  shall  be  given 
to  each  director  by  depositing  it  in  the  United 
States  mails,  Au\y  stamped  and  directed  to  his 
last  known  place  of  address,  seven  days  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  holding  of  such  meeting,  or  by 
wire  four  days  prior  to  the  date  of  such  meeting. 

Section  3.  At  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  five  of  the  directors  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  and  may  transact  the  business  of  the 
association.  Where  no  quorum  is  present,  any 
number  of  directors  may  adjourn  the  meeting  to 
a  future  date. 

Article  _VIII — Dues — Section  1.  The  annual 
dues  of  this  association  shall  be  fifty  ($50)  dollars 
for  each  member  thereof,  payable  in  advance 
upon  election  and  upon  the  date  of  each  annual 
meeting  thereafter. 

Section  2.  Special  assessments  from  time  to 
time  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  association 
rnay  be  authorized  and  levied  by  the  board  of 
directors.  Provided  that  a  special  assessment 
may  be  authorized  only  upon  consent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  number  constituting  the  board 
of  directors  and,  provided,  further,  such  consent 
may  be  obtained  by  mailing  to  each  director  a 
written  proposal  fixing  the  amount  of  such  spe¬ 
cial  assessment  together  with  a  written  consent 
to  be  signed  by  such  director  authorizing  such 
assessment.  E^pon  the  return  to  the  secretary  of 
said  consents,  duly  signed  by  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  number  of  directors,  the  special  as¬ 
sessment  shall  be  considered  as  authorized  and 
shall  be  due  and  payable  on  demand. 

Section  3.  The  president  shall  submit  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  levying  a  special  assessment  to  the  board 
of  directors  at  any  time  upon  request  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  executive  committee. 

Article  IX — Expulsion — Section  1.  .\ny  mem- 
hcr  of  this  association  who  shall  fail  or  refuse 
to  pay  the  annual  dues  or  any  assessment  levied 
by  the  directors  of  this  association  within  a  period 
of  thirty  days  after  they  become  payable  or  after 
notice  of  the  levy  of  a  special  assessment  and 
who  shall  remain  delinquent  thirty  days  after  a 
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notice  of  such  delinquency  has  been  mailed  to 
him,  them  or  it  by  depositing  the  same  in  the 
United  States  mail  duly  stamped  and  directed  to 
his,  their  or  its  last  known  address,  shall  be 
il)So  facto  suspended  and  may  only  be  reinstated 
by  action  of  the  executive  comrnittee. 

Article  X — Amendments — Section  1.  These  by¬ 
laws  may  be  amended  by  the  board  of  directors 
in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  procedure 
as  used  for  levying  s|)ecial  assessments. 

Article  XI— Section  1.  “Roberts’  Rules  of  Or¬ 
der”  shall  govern  all  meetings  of  this  association. 

It  is  hereby  resolved  that  the  board  of  directors 
shall  promptly  devise  and  adopt  proper  regula¬ 
tions  providing  for  the  expulsion  of  any  member 
who,  aher  a  due  hearing,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty 
of  any  wilful  violation  of  any  fuel  regulation 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  I'uel 
Administrator  or  any  other  properly  constituted 
governmental  authority ;  and  for  the  disciplining, 
suspension  or  expulsion  of  any  member  who,  after 
due  hearing,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  aiiy  un¬ 
commercial  conduct  or  any  action  in  violation  of 
the  by-laws  of  this  association  or  hostile  to  its 
purposes. 

The  Jobbers’  Policy 

The  report  of  committee  on  general  policy  was 
read  by  E.  J.  DuBois  and  is  as  follows: 

“While  the  object  of  this  association  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  by-laws  in  a  general  way,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  the  sense  of  this  committee  that  its 
further  policy  shall  be  as  follows : 

“First— Looking  after  and  protecting  the  in¬ 
terests  and  general  welfare  of  the  coal  jobbers. 

“Second— To  promote  a  spirit  of  co-operation 
between  the  jobbers  and  the  producers  of  coal. 

“Third— That  the  public  be  fully  and  specifically 
informed  of  the  functions  performed  by  the  coal 
jobber  in  the  distribution  of  coal.  An  extensive 
program  of  this  kind  will  involve  the  expenditure 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  and  the  extent  of  such 
a  campaign  will  necessarily  vary  from  time  to 
time,  depending  upon  the  exigencies  of  the  oc¬ 
casion.  ,  ,  r  ,1  r 

“Fourth — To  co-operate  with,  and  follow  the 
rulings  of  the  Fuel  Administrator.  However,  at 
such  tiihes,  when  it  is  found  that  such  rulings 
work  unnecessary  hardships  upon  the  members  of 
this  association,  the  commissioner  or  other  officer 
at  Washington  shall  offer  concrete  evidence  of 
.such  hardships  and  submit  constructive  sugges¬ 
tions  which  will  bring  about  modifications,  thereby 
relieving  the  members  of  such  unnecessary  hard¬ 
ships. 

— That  it  is  most  essential  at  this  time 
that  a  commissioner  and  sufficient  working  force 
lie  kejit  in  Washington  and  that  no  expense  should 
be  s|)ared  in  having  an  efficient  body.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  governing 
board,  but  the  new  officers  should  feel  that  they 
have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  association 
in  taking  whatever  steps  they  deem  necessary.” 

The  Jobbers’  Banquet 

The  jobbers  held,  on  Wednesday  night,  a  ban¬ 
quet  w'hich  served  the  highest  patriotic  purpose. 
For  one  thing,  a  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Pea¬ 
body  which  iniust  result  in  aligning  the  forces  of 
the  coal  industry  unitedly  behind  the  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator.  Also,  N,  H.  Swayne  of  Philadelphia 
sang  one  song,  which  increased  the  Liberty  Loan 
by  $200,000. 

C.  M.  Moderwell  was  toastmaster.  He  said 
that  he  had  mentally  made  a  resolution  that  for 
that  one  night  they  would  neither  discuss  the 
war  nor  the  coal  business.  But  he  could  not 
keep  the  resolution  because  both  the  war  and  coal 
were  in  the  very  songs  they  had  been  singing. 
'I'hen  he  said  that  he  felt  the  issue  was  so  great 
that  rather  than  that  .America  should  lose  this 
war,  he  might  wish  that  the  Revolution  had 
ended  differently  and  that  America  might  still 
be  a  colony  of  Great  Britain.  Further,  rather 
than  lose  the  war,  he  might  wish  that  the  Civil 
War  had  ended  differently  and  that  this  country 
had  been  divided  into  two  nations. 

It  was  this  speech  which  fi.red  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  N.  H.  Swayne,  the  next  speaker.  Mr. 
Swayne  spoke  a  little  about  coal.  He  told  a 
wonderfully  humorous  story  about  the  discovery 
of  .America.  Then  he  ended  with  singing  the 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  the  song  that  did 
so  much’ to  fire  the  war  .siiirit  in  the  days  of 
the  Civil  War.  Since  then  the  old  sacred  song- 
lias  been  .so  abused  it  has  been  paraphrased  until 
it  has  become  almost  the  national  accompaniment 
of  a  bachanalian  feast.  But,  Mr.  Swayne  revived 
and  glorified  it  by  the  way  he  sang  it. 

'I'hen  Mr.  Moderwell  called  upon  the  men  to 
contribute  to  the  Liberty  Loan,  with  the  result 
that  sub.scriptions  totaling  $300,000  were  turned 
in  Mr.  Swaync’s  song  had  had  its  effect. 

Earlier  in  the  evening,  short  addresses  had  been 


made  by  Mr.  Van  Epps  of  Cleveland,  and  Mr. 
Coyle  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Jobbers  Offer  Services 

The  National  Coal  Jobbers  Association  at  its 
first  meeting  in  Chicago  on  Wednesday  adopted 
the  following  resolution  which  was  forwarded  to 
Dr.  Garfield  and  President  Wilson  : 

“Chicago,  111.,  October  24,  1917.  Whereas  a 
state  of  war  exists  which  requires  the  undivided 
and  loyal  co-operation  with  and  support  of  the 
National  Government  by  all  citizens  regardless  of 
sacrifice  to  themselves,  and 

“Whereas  Congress  has  found  it  necessary  to 
enact  legislation  giving  the  entire  control  of  the 
prodiiction  and  distribution  of  fuel  to  the  Federal 
authorities,  so  as  to  insure  a  maximum  production 
and  an  equitable  distribution  among  the  people, 
and 

“Believing  that  equitable  distribution  is  as  im¬ 
portant  to  the  public  as  is  a  maximum  production, 

Estimated  average  lot 
bituminous  coal 

Net  tons 


to  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  request,  because 
from  what  Mr.  Field  and  others  have  told 
me,  I  know  already  the  temper  of  this 
assembly,  but  I  would  request  none  the 
less,  that  you,  as  a  body  of  citizens  engaged 
in  the  mining  industry,  set  aside  any  dif¬ 
ferences  which  may  exist  in  your  minds, 
and  to  put  yourselves  solidly,  loyally,  en¬ 
thusiastically,  with  all  that  means,  by  way 
of  sacrifice,  behind  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


Weekly  Coal  Report 

Weekly  report  on  the  production  of  bituminous 
coal  and  the  causes  of  loss  of  working  time,  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  October  20,  1917. 

1  production  per  working  day  of 
Including  coal  coked. 


Jan.  Fab.  Mar.  April  May 

and  that  the  Government  is  entitled  to  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  citizens  who  by  reason  of  ex- 
l)Uience  and  training  are  able  to  assist  in  such 
distribution,  and 

“Whereas  the  members  of  this  association  have 
been  engaged  for  many  years  past  in  distributing 
fuel  to  consumers  and  are  familiar  with  the  neces¬ 
sities  and  requirements  of  consumers  throughout 
the  nation  and  the  best  means  of  supplying  their 
wants,  and  are  by  reason  of  such  experience  and 
training  qualified  to  assist  the  Government  and 
its  officials  in  making  such  equitable  distribution, 

‘■'I'herefore  be  it  resolved,  that  we.  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  As¬ 
sociation,  in  convention  assembled,  do  both  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively  tender  to^  the  President, 
ihe  fuel  administrator  and  other  Federal  authori¬ 
ties  an  assurance  of  our  hearty  and  loyal  co¬ 
operation  and  support,  and  offer  to  assist  the 
Government  in  securing  an  equitable  distribution 
of  the  fuel  supply  by  any  means  within  our 
power. — National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association.” 

St.  Louis  retired  from  a  place  on  the  board  of 
directors  to  allow  Memphis  to  be  represented. 
W.  J.  Prescott  of  Hunt-Berlin  Coal  Co.,  of  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tennessee,  was  chosen. 

The  matter  of  appointing  a ,  commissioner  to 
serve  at  Washington  has  been  held  up  for  the 
time. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  go  to 
Wasliington  on  Monday  next  to  confer  with  Dr. 
Garfield  regarding  the  continuance  of  present 
plan  of  remuneration  for  jobbers  and  to  oppose 
the  absorption  of  the  jobber’s  commission  in  any 
advance  allowed  the  operators.  C.  M.  Moderwell, 
Chicago,  III.;  E.  M.  Platt,  Chicago,  Ill.;  N.  H. 
Swayne,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  E.  J.  Du  Bois, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  C.  W.  Hendley,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Geo.  M.  Dexter,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Garfield’s  Address 

(Concluded  from  page  330) 
coal  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  and 
more ;  I  propose  so  to  carry  it  on  that  coal 
shall  go  from  the  mine  to  the  home  anti  to 
the  factory  and  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  larger  quantities  than  it 
ever  went  before.  (Applause.) 

Now.  gentlemen,  if  I  have  a  request  to 
make  of  you,  it  is  this, — and  yet  I  hesitate 


June  July  Aug.  Sept  Oct  Nov.  Dec. 

A  slight  increase  in  bituminous  production  oc¬ 
curred  last  week.  The  total  output,  including 
lignite  and  coal  coked,  is  estimated  at  10,702,701 
net  tons,  a  gain  of  0.7  per  cent  over  the  week  of 
October  6.  The  average  production  per  working 
day — represented  for  1917  by  the  solid  line — was 
1,783,783  net  tons,  an  amount  but  little  in  excess 
of  the  daily  production  at  this  season  last  year. 

The  week’s  production  of  beehive  coke  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  689,918  net  tons,  an  average  per  working 
day  of  114,986  tons. 

Table  II  presents  the  data  upon  which  the  ac¬ 
companying  estimates  of  total  production  are 
based.  The  114  bituminous  carriers  originated 
93.75  per  cent  of  the  soft  coal  transported  by  rail 
in  1916. 

Anthracite  shipments  increased  from  43,362  cars 
to  42,824  cars  during  the  week  of  October  13. 

Causes  of  lost  working  time  during  the  week  of 
October  6th  are  analyzed  in  Table  III.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  factor  limiting  production  remains  shortage 
of  cars.  In  the  week  ended  October  6th  losses 
from  this  cause,  while  smaller  by  about  two  per 
cent  than  during  the  preceding  week,  were  10.4 
per  cent  of  the  full-time  capacity.  The  car  situa¬ 
tion  improved  notably  in  Indiana  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  in  Ohio  in  both  of  which  states  losses  from 
this  cause  have  been  severe.  Little  change  was 
reported  from  Pennsylvania  and  West^Virginia. 
No  additional  reports  have  been  received  by  the 
Geological  Survey  of  mines  forced  to  close  down 
under  the  present  scale  of  prices.  No  mines  re¬ 
ported  lack  of  orders  as  a  reason  for  closing 
down.  .  . 

Table  IV  is  a  summary  of  operating  conditions 
in  the  more  important  coal-producing  states  from 
August  18  to  October  6.  The  ratio  of  tonnage 
produced  to  full-time  capacity,  with  the  labor 
force  at  present  available,  was  71.9  per  cent  for 
all  mines  reporting  since  the  weekly  bulletin  was 
begun.  This  was  a  decrease  of  0.1  per  cent,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  week.  A  decline  in  the 
index  for  Illinois  from  77.0  to  74.9— attributed  by 
the  operators  to  labor  troubles — offset  the  im¬ 
provement  registered  by  Indiana  and  Ohio.  The 
settlement  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  strikes— 
effective  October  8,  came  too  late  to  influence  the 
index  for  that  district  during  the  week  of  October 
6tb. 

Sixty-seven  operators  in  the  Connellsville  and 
adjacent  district  of  Pennsylvania  reported  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  319,830  net  tons  of  beehive  coke  for 
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the  week  ended  October  13.  The  percentage  of 
production  to  capacity,  as  rated  by  the  railroads, 
dropped  from  72.7  in  the  week  of  October  6,  to 
68.2,  a  change  caused  by  a  more  stringent  short¬ 


age  of  coke  cars.  The  sixty-seven  operators 
shipped  in  addition  176,350  net  tons  of  coal.  The 
principal  factor  limiting  output  of  both  coal  and 
coke  remains  shortage  of  mine  labor. 


New  England  Jobbers 

Boston,  October  25. — {Special  Correspondence) 
— -Because  some  members  of  the  local  trade  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  term  “jobbers”  there  will  be  no  New 
England  Coal  Jobbers’  Association.  Whether  the 
local  trade  will,  as  an  association,  affiliate  with  the 
National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  remains  to  be 
seen.  Local  jobbers  who  attended  the  National 
Coal  Jobbers’  Convention  at  Chicago  this  week 
did  so  as  individuals  and  not  as  representatives 
of  any  organization. 

When  the  temporary  president  of  the  National 
Association  came  here  and  conferred  with  the 
local  jobbers  at  Young’s  hotel  those  who  attended 
the  meeting  were  enthusiastic  over  the  National 
organization  and  formation  of  a  New  England 
unit.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  held  at  the  Parker 
House  discord  arose  not  only  over  the  use  of  the 
word  “jobber”  but  the  possibility  of  the  National 
Association  being  unable  to  materially  help  the 
New  England  trade. 

This  meeting  adjourned  without  any  definite 
action  being  taken.  Another  meeting  was  held  a 
few  days  later  at  which  the  New  England  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Association  was  formed  with  Borden 
Covel  as  president;  Russell  K.  Pratt,  as  vice- 
president;  and  N.  C.  Ashcom,  as  treasurer.  These 
three  gentlemen  and  Oakley  C.  Curtis,  Edwin  L. 
Furber,  George  E.  Warren,  Robert  Grant,  E.  Rus¬ 
sell  Norton  and  W.  M.  W.  Spring,  constitute 
the  board  of  directors.  Additional  directors  from 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  will  be  elected  later. 

The  following  Boston  coal  interests  are  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  local  organization :  Northern  Coal 
Company,  B.  Nicoll  &  Co.,  New  England  Coal  & 
Coke  Company,  C.  H.  Sprague  &  Sons,  S.  P. 
Burton  &  Co.,  W.  A.  Mehaffy,  George  E.  Warren 
Company,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  Agency,  C.  W. 
Claflin  &  Co.,  M.  L.  Cobb  Company,  Pratt  & 
Young,  Edward  G.  Blaisdell,  Wravin  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Anderson  Coal  Company,  The  Carbon  Coal 
&  Coke  Company,  E.  B.  Townsend  Coal  Company, 
Hinckley  Coal  Company,  H.  N.  Hartwell  &  Son, 
Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Company,  Staples  &  Bell, 
Zepfler  &  Childs  and  Hanson  &  Parker.  A.  H. 
Powell  &  Co.  and  Benedict  Downs  &  Co.,  of  New 
Haven ;  F.  H.  &  A.  H.  Chappell  Company,  of  New 
London;  the  E.  S.  Adsit  Coal  Company,  of  Bur¬ 
lington;  and  John  R.  White  &  Sons,  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  also  are  members  of  the  organization. 


New  England's  Shortage 

Boston,  October  18. —  {Special  Correspondence) 
— New  England  is  to  bring  great  pressure  upon 
the  authorities  at  Washington  to  relieve  her  coal 
situation.  To  formulate  plans  for  pressure  bear¬ 
ing  a  meeting  was  held  today  in  the  senate  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  State  House. 

Governor  IVJcCall  presided  at  the  meeting.  At 
the  meeting  were  the  governors  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Connecticut;  United 
States  Senators  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Frederick  Hale  of  Maine;  Congress¬ 
men  Frederick  H.  Gillett,  Calvin  D.  Paige,  Samuel 
E.  Winslow,  George  H.  Tinkham,  James  A.  Galli- 
van,  William  S.  Greene,  Allan  T.  Treadway  and 
Joseph  Walsh  of  Massachusetts ;  James  P.  Glynn 
of  Connecticut;  Wallace  H.  White,  Jr.,  and  John 
A.  Peters  of  Maine;  Sherman  E.  Burroughs  and 
Edward  H.  Wason  of  New  Hampshire  and 
George  F.  O’Shaunessy  of  Rhode  Island;  James  J. 
Storrow  of  Massachusetts ;  George  H.  Holmes  of 
Rhode  Island;  ex-Governor  Charles  M.  Floyd  of 
New  Hampshire;  H.  J.  M.  Jones  of  Vermont; 
Thomas  W.  Russell  of  Connecticut;  Hamlen  of 
Maine,  and  many  other  important  gentlemen  who 
are  and  are  not  interested  directly  or  indirectly 
in  manufacturing  and  in  coal. 

James  J.  Storrow,  among  other  things,  said  the 
figures  of  his  committee  show  a  great  shortage  of 
coal  in  New  England,  notwithstanding  what  the 
authorities  at  Washington  have  published  to  the 
contrary. 

Others  discussed  the  coal  situation  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  audit  the  New  England  Coal  Commit¬ 
tee’s  supply  figures  was  appointed.  Another  com¬ 
mittee  of  very  important  men  was  appointed  to 
get  at  the  Washington  authorities.  Everybody  at 
the  meeting  was  anxious  to  do  his  part  in  getting 
.some  relief  from  the  fuel  administrator,  and, 
judging  from  the  attitude  of  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  visit  Washington,  developments  will 
bear  watching. 


Baltimore  city  has  been  offered  the  product 
of  a  mine,  somewhat  off 'a  main  railroad  line,  at 
$2.15  and  $1.30  per  ton  haulage  charge — if  it  can 
supply  the  cars  to  move  the  fuel. 


TABLE  I. 

Estimated  United  States  Production  of  Bituminous  Coal  and  of  Beehive 

, — Total  bituminous,  including 
coal  coked  (net  tons)--, 

Total  Average  per 

Week  ended —  for  week  working  day 

*Sept.  29  .  10,916,113  1,819,352 

*Oct.  6  .  10,623,008  1,770,501 

1'Oct.  13  . 10,702,701  1,783,783 

■•Revised  from  last  report.  tSubject  to  revision. 

TABLE  II. 


Coke. 

I — Beehive  coke  (at 

the  mines)  (net  tons- 


Total 
for  week 
683,224 
630,580 
689,918 


Average  per 
working  day 
113,871 
110,097 
114,986 


Carloads  of  Coal  and  Coke  Originating  on  Principal  Coal-Carrying  Roads 

-Week  ended- 


District  Sept.  8  Sept.  15  Sept.  22  Sept.  29  Oct.  6  (Jet.  13 ' 

Bituminous  shipments,  144  roads .  165,717  190,867  183,090  192,260  *186,752  *188,153 

Anthracite  shipments,  9  roads .  33,476  42,903  37,588  42,361  42,362  42,824 

Beehive  coke  shipments,  4  roads .  13,428  13,666  13,643  14,283  tl3,561  tl4.163 

•Revised  from  last  report.  tSubject  to  revision. 

TABLE  III. 

Percentage  of  Full-Time  Output  Produced  and  Lost  for  Principal  Causes  by  All  Mines  Reporting  causes  of  Lost  Time 

, - Lost  on  account  of- 


Labor 


No 


No 

All  other  cause 


District  and 
Iowa — 


week  ended 


Oct.  6 . 

Illinois — 

Sept.  29.  ...... , 

Oct.  6 . 

Indiana — 

Sept.  29 . 

(Dct.  6 . 

Ohio — - 

•Sept.  29 . 

Oct.  6 . 

Pittsburgh — 

Sept.  29 . 

Oct.  6 . 

Irwin  Gas — 

Sept.  29 . 

Oct.  6 . 

Freeport  Thick — 

Sept.  29 . 

Oct.  6 . 

Freeport  Thin — 

Sept.  29 . 

Oct.  6 . 

Winding  (3ulf,  W. 

Sept.  29 . 

Oct.  6 . 

Cumberland  and  Piedmont,  Md. — • 

Sept.  29 . 

Oct.  6 . 

Hazard  Field,  Kentucky— 


Va.— 


Oct.  6 . 

Southwest  Virginia — 

Sept.  29 . 

Oct.  6 . 

Alabama — 

Sept.  29 . 


Oct.  6. 

Kansas  and  Missouri — 

Sept.  29 . . . 

Oct.  6 . 

Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  (Bituminous) — 

Sept.  29 . 

Oct.  6 . 

Sept.  29 . 

Arkansas  (“Anthracite”) — 

Oct.  6. . .  . . . 

fTotal  report  causes  of  loss — 

Sept.  1 . 

Sept.  8 . 

Sept.  15 . 

•Sept.  22 . 

.Sept.  29 . 

Oct.  6 . 


Total  lost 

shortage 

strikes 

disability 

market 

causes 

given 

Produced  all  causes 

6.4 

7.9 

3.7 

0.4 

18.4 

4.3 

9.9 

5.2 

19.4 

10.5 

3.8 

5.1 

1.2 

0.2 

20.8 

7.8 

7.8 

6.7 

1.3 

0.2 

23.8 

18.3 

2.0 

9.2 

30.1 

13.3 

5.0 

9.9 

28.2 

20.0 

5.0 

5,0 

1.0 

31.0 

18.7 

4.5 

3.9 

0.4 

27.5 

11.8 

5.0 

1.2 

1.3 

19.3 

11.5 

5.5 

1.7 

0.7 

19.4 

9.1 

12.1 

1.5 

0.1 

.  77.2 

22.8 

2.9 

18.4 

0.2 

.  78.5 

21.5 

1.0 

3.6 

1.0 

.  93.8 

6.2 

3.9 

3.9 

3.0 

.  89.2 

10.8 

«.9 

12.8 

1.1 

.  85.2 

14.8 

1.5 

9.4 

1.6 

7.6 

.  79.9 

20.1 

8.8 

4.6 

0.2 

.  86.4 

13.6 

6.9 

3.1 

1.3 

0.7 

.  88.0 

12.0 

2.0 

2.2 

0.7 

.  94.5 

5.5 

Not  received  in 

time. 

2.3 

13.3 

.  84.4 

15.6 

1.3 

0.5 

3.9 

.  94.3 

5.7 

91.4 

8.6 

1.4 

4.6 

2.6 

.  96.4 

3.6 

0.6 

1.1 

1.9 

7.7 

2.0 

3.0 

2.0 

0.1 

.  88.5 

11.5 

2.3 

0.6 

1.7 

0.9 

.  60.8 

39.2 

14.4 

23.7 

1.1 

.  00.5 

30.5 

16.5 

7.8 

6.2 

.  73.8 

26.2 

12.7 

7.5 

6.0 

.  60.0 

40.0 

26.0 

1.4 

12.6 

44.8 

55.2 

25.0 

9.5 

20.7 

‘  4 

.  42.7 

57.3 

29.8 

0.7 

26.8 

.  77.1 

22.9 

10.3 

0.9 

3.9 

0.2 

0.6 

1.0 

.  79.8 

20.2 

6.5 

7.8 

5.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

.  78.0 

22.0 

9.8 

8.0 

3.0 

0.1 

0.8 

0.2 

.  75.3 

24.7 

10.5 

9.2 

3.9 

0.1 

0.9 

0.1 

.  77.7 

22.3 

12.2 

5.0 

4.2 

0.8 

0.1 

.  77.0 

22.4 

10.4 

0.5 

4.7 

0.7 

0.1 

WO  more 

districts. 

Hazard, 

Ky.,  or  Ai 

kansas  “anthracite’ 

districts. 

TABLE  IV. 


State — 

Iowa  . 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  . 

Ohio  . 

Western  Pensylvania  . 
Winding  Gulf  Region. 
Southwestern  Virginia 


West  Virginia.. 


Kansas  and 


Produced 

in  Cert 

ain  States 

by  All  Operators  Making  Weekly  Report 

s. 

Aug.  18 

Aug.  26 

Sept.  1 

Sept.  8  Sept.  15 

Sept.  22 

Sept.  29 

Oct.  6 

85.3 

80.3 

81.4 

79.4 

89.7 

81.1 

81.6 

80.6 

54.8 

69.3 

76.0 

76.5 

71.5 

71.4 

77.0 

74.9 

71.8 

69.3 

72.9 

74.9 

70.8 

65.6 

69.9 

71.8 

73.2 

68.6 

68.6 

80.6 

75.1 

68.5 

69.0 

72.5 

69.4- 

75.2 

76.9 

81.9 

83.5 

82.9 

79.0 

77.7 

83.0 

88.7 

87.8 

74.7 

86.0 

94.0 

86.4 

88.0 

93.9 

94.1 

91.7 

96.0 

96.3 

93.8 

91.4 

96.4 

10.8 

4.7 

10.8 

10.8 

10.8 

10.2 

6.8 

8.5 

85.9 

86.1 

83.6 

82.2 

85.4 

92.9 

92.3 

88.5 

72.2 

76.2 

79.4 

79.2 

83.9 

66.9 

60.8 

69.5 

65.5 

70.0 

63.0 

72.1 

72.2 

64.2 

73.8 

59.2 

62.5 

68.5 

72.0. 

74.8 

72.3 

69.7 

72.0 

71.9 

Total  reporting  from  beginning. 

TABLE  V. 

Prodiictiqn  of  Beehive  Coke  and  of  Coal  With  Causes  of  Lost  Time  as  Rejiortcd  by  Certain  Operators  in  the 
nellsville,  Greenshurg  and  Latrobe  Districts,  Pennsyl  vania. 

, - Coal  for  Shipment - ,,  rr - Coke 


Week 

Oct.  6  Week  Oct.  13 

Per 
cent 

Capacity,  based  on  railroad 

rating  .  100.0 

Production .  30.9 

Losses: 

All  causes  . 

No  coal  cars . 

No  coke  cars . 

Labor  shortage 

Mine . 

Yard . 

Strike  . 

Plant  disability.... 

All  other  causes .  0.6  2.0 

Cause  not  specified .  ... 

Prepared  by  C.  E.  Lesher. 


69.1 

10.5 


57.7 


0.3 

0.6 


Per 
cent 

100.0 

34.0 

66.0 

12.9 


50.8 


Tons 

(coal) 

519,050 

176,350 

342,700 

67,150 


263,550 


1,700 

150 

10.150 


Week 

Sept. 

15 

Per 

cent 

100.0 

74.7 

26.3 

6.6 


16.8 


Week 

Sept. 

22 

Per 

cent 

100.0 

70.5 

29.5 

10.6 

1.6 

14.8 


Week 

Sept. 

29 

Per 

cent 

100.0 

68.4 

31.0 

10.7 

4.5 

14.2 


2.9 


Week 

Oct. 

6 

Per 

cent 

100.0 

72.7 

27.3 

5.5 

2.5 
17.2 

o’.i 

2.0 


W 

Per 

cent 

100.0 

68.2 

31.8 
9.0 

2.8 

18.9 


eek  Oct.  13 
Tons 
(coke) 

468.790 
319.830 

148.960 

'44,^35 

13,090 
88,585 
140 


.5 


2.310 
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Chicago  Coal  Merchants  Protest  Margins 

They  Declare  Prices  Do  Not  Allow  Them  to  Live  and  They  Cannot  Abide 
By  Them— A  Strong  Statement  Is  Made  to  the  State  Fuel  Administrator 


To  tlie  lion.  John  E.  Williams,  State  Coal  Ad¬ 
ministrator  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  Chicago, 

Illinois:  ,  ,  . 

Your  petitioner.  The  Chicago  Coal  Merchants 
Association,  brings  this  complaint  on  behalf  of 
the  retail  coal  dealers  of  the  City  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  who  are  members  of  said  association,  and 
respectfully  represents; 

II 

That  in  i)ursuance  of  the  ])rovisions  of  the  Act 
of  Congress,  approved  August  10,  1917,  entitled. 
“An  Act  to  provide  further  for  the  National 
Security  and  Defense  by  encouraging  the  Produc¬ 
tion,  Conserving  the  Supply,  and  Controlling  the 
l)istril)utioii  of  Food  Products  and  Fuel  ;  and 
in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  for  which  said  act 
was  |)asscd  and  by  the  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  H.  A.  Gar¬ 
field,  Fuel  .\dministrator,  issued  a  certain  order 
effective' October  1,  1917,  which  in  substance  al¬ 
lows  the  retail  section  of  the  fuel  trade  thirty 
per  cent  more  than  their  average  margin  during 
the  calendar  year  191") — a  copy  of  which  order, 
in  toto,  is  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof, 
and  marked  “Exhibit  A.”  Contemporaneous  with 
the  issuance  of  the  aforesaid  order  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  issued  a  statement  prescribing  the 
method  by  which  the  retail  coal  and  coke  dealers 
shall  fix  the  maximum  margins,  and  among  other 
things  this  statement  contained  the  following: 

“It  is  possible  that  in  some  communities  the 
percentage  of  increase  of  retail  coal  business  is 
more  than  thirty  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  cost 
in  1915.  When  this  can  be  clearly  demonstrated, 
the  local  Fuel  Administrator  will  be  empowered 
to  recommend  a  readjustment.  All^  such  read¬ 
justments  must  be  taken  up  in  the  first  instance 
with  the  local  committees  to  be  appointed  by  the 
State  Fuel  Administrator.” 

Although  the  Chicago  Coal  Alerchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  individual  members  thereof  earn¬ 
estly  desired  to  co-operate  with  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  and  stood 
ready  and  willing  to  effect  such  co-operation,  the 
said  order  of  October  1,  1917,  was  wholly  im¬ 
practical,  and  confronted  them  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  made  it  impossible  for  retail  coal 
dealers  of  Chicago  to  comply  with  said  order, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  local  conditions  existing 
in  the  Chicago  retail  coal  trade  in  the.  year  1915. 

Ill 

That  the  members  of  this  association  realized 
that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  operation  of 
business  upon  the  basis  set  forth  in  Dr.  Garfield’s 
order  of  October  1,  1917,  and  _  feeling  that  the 
Fuel  Administrator  did  not  intend  that  said 
order  should  he  inflexible,  to  the  embarrassment 
of  the  coal  trade  in  certain  districts  and  the  re¬ 
tail  dealers  engaged  therein  who  found  it  im¬ 
practicable  to  comply  with  such  order,  and  with 
a  view  to  devising  the  ways  and  means  whereby 
the  local  retail  coal  situation  could  be  presented 
to  the  proper  authority  for  the  purpose  of  read¬ 
justment  (there  being  as  yet  no  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  appointed  to  whom  an  appeal  could 
be  made),  a  special  meeting  of  the  retail  coal 
dealers,  members  of  this  association,  was  called, 
at  Schiller  Hall,  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  October  9,  1917,  at  which  all  retail 
coal  dealers,  members  of  the  association,  were 
present.  At  this  meeting  the  aforesaid  order  was 
fully  analyzed  and  discussed,  and  it  was  the  unani¬ 
mous  Consensus  of  opinion  of  the  members  pres¬ 
ent  that  the  retail  coal  business  could  not  be 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  the  terms  of  said  order. 
.Accordingly,  the  following  telegram  was  formu¬ 
lated  and  transmitted  to  Dr.  11.  A.  Garfield,  on 
October  10,  1917  : 

"Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  Fuel  .Administrator,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. : 

“Please  refer  to  your  postal  telegram  of  fourth 
re  retail  prices  of  coal  in  Chicago  district. 
Owing  to  peculiar  conditions  it  becomes  impossi- 
Ifle  in"  many  instances  to  operate  under  plan  out¬ 
lined  in  your  order  of  October  1st.  Inasmuch 
as  no  state  administrator  has  been  appointed  to 
whom  appeal  may  he  made  for  modification  of 
order  in  such  cases,  the  only,  practical  plan  avail¬ 
able  to  those  dealers  so  situated  is  to  fix  prices 
l)ascd  on  cost  of  coal  to  dealer  plus  a  just  and 


reasonable  sum  for  his  ])rofit  in  the  transaction 
as  provided  by  Section  25  of  the  Act.  All  Chi¬ 
cago  dealers  earnestly  desire  to  co-operate  with 
the  Government  to  fullest  extent  possible,  but  ow¬ 
ing  to  demoralized  condition  of  coal  trade  in 
Chicago  during  1915  the  thirty  per  cent  advance 
in  gross  margins  will  not  cover  cost  of  handling 
and  distribution  in  many  cases.  All  sales  made 
at  prices  other  than  those  contained  in  your  order 
will  be  based  upon  condition  that  prices  will  be 
readjusted  to  basis  established  for  October,  1917, 
in  accordance  with  the  .Act  as  fixed  by  State 
.Administrator  when  appointed.  Our  desire  to 
co-o|)erate  forces  us  to  now  sell  at  prices  which 
may  not  ])ermit  continued  operation  of  business. 

Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association.” 

In  order  to  apprise  their  customers  and  the 
consuming  public  in  general,  some  of  the  dealers 
posted  the  following  notice  in  public  and  con¬ 
spicuous  places  in  their  various  offices  where 
retail  coal  business  was  transacted,  and  some  of 
them  labeled  their  invoices  with  said  notice : 
“NOTICE  TO  CUSTOMERS 
“The  prices  on  all  orders  accepted  by  us  on 
and  after  October  1,  1917,  are  tentative  and  will 
be  subject  to  readjustment  to  the  basis  fixed  by 
the  FFDER.AL  COAL  ADMINISTRATION,  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  after  his  appointment. 

“Wm.  D.  Elmstrom  Coal  Co. 

“October  1,  1917.” 

In  answer  to  the  aforesaid  telegram  this  as¬ 
sociation  received  the  following  letter  from  the 
Fuel  .Administration  at  Washington ; 

October  11,  1917. 

“Lhiited  States  Fuel  .Administration, 
“Washington,  D.  C. 

“Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  .Association, 

“Chicago,  Illinois. 

“Gentlemen : 

“Your  telegrams  received. 

“A  Fuel  Administrator  for  the  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois  will  be  appointed  today.  See  him. 

“The  information  and  suggestions  which  you 
have  given  us  are  receiving  our  careful  attention. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“Fuel  .Administration, 

“By  Sloan  Fleck.” 

IV 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  contained 
in  the  letter  from  the  Fuel  Administration,  of 
October  11,  1917,  this  association  directed- a  com¬ 
munication  to  you,  under  date  of  October  18,1917, 
wherein  we  asked  that  a  time  and  place  be  fixed 
when  and  where  the  retail  coal  dealers  of  Chicago 
could  present  their  case  and  be  heard  in  the 
premises,  a  copy  of  which  letter  is  attached  hereto, 
made  a  part  hereof,  and  marked  “Exhibit  B.” 

V 

That  at  the  request  of  Air.  J.  W.  Adams,  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  a  meeting  of  the  retail 
coal  dealers  of  Chicago  was  had  at  the  office  of 
the  association  on  Friday.  October  19,  1917,  at 
which  the  subject  discussed  was  the  interpretation 
of  Dr.  Garfield’s  order  of  October  1,  1917,  in  its 
relation  to  the  retail  coal  trade.  At  this  meeting 
a  large  number  of  the  representative  coal  dealers 
were  present,  and  a  poll  of  the  meeting  having 
been  taken  it  was  shown  to  Mr.  Adams  that  with 
a  few  exceptions  none  of  the  members  present 
could  continue  to  operate  on  smokeless  and  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  under  the  order  of  October  1,  1917, 
and  that  with  a  large  portion  of  them  the  order 
was  impractical  with  reference  to  anthracite  trade. 

VI 

Now,  therefore,  there  having  been  no  local 
committee  as  yet  appointed  to  whom  appeal  may 
be  made,  the  Chicago  Coal  Alerchants’  .Associa¬ 
tion,  collectively,  and  also  on  behalf  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  the  retail  coal  trade  com¬ 
posing  it,  bring  this  complaint  and  respectfully 
show : 

(a)  That  the  order  of  the  Fuel  .Administrator 
of  October  1,  1917,  is  impractical  and  impossible 
of  compliance  for  the  following  reasons,  to  wit; 
That  during  the  year  1915  the  retail  coal  market 
in  the  City  of  Chicago  was  demoralized  on  all 
grades  of  smokeless  coal  and  on  all  steam  grades 
of  bituminous  coal,  due  to  competition  and  price 
wars,  wherein  the  dealers  were  striving  for  ton- 


age  rather  than  profit,  and  also  due  to  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  many  dealers  as  to  the  exact  cost  of 
their  operation  of  business. 

(b)  That  even  though  the  thirty  per  cent  gross 
margin  above  1915  prices  allowed  in  the  order 
would  produce  a  small  profit  in  some  cases  on 
some  grades  of  coal,  the  retail  dealers  are  pre¬ 
cluded  from  participating  in  the  same  by  reason 
of  the  further  limitation  in  the  order  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  in  no  case  shall  the  gross  margin  added 
hy  any  retailer  exceed  the  retail  margin  added  by 
him  during  the  month  of  July,  1917. 

(c)  That  it  is  impracticable  to  compute  present 
prices  on  the  year  sales  of  1915,  owing  to  the 
multiplicity  of  sales  at  varied  prices,  and  the 
fact  that  in  the  records  for  1915  the  tonnage  on 
the  different  grades  and  kinds  was  not  segregated. 

In  fact,  there  are  no  accurate  and  complete  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  transactions  for  1915  that  will  enable 
the  dealers  to  establish  margins  obtained  by  them 
during  that  year  on  each  particular  class  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  grade  of  coal.  There  existed  in  1915 
no  general  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the  cost 
of  doing  business,  a  large  percentage  of 
the  dealers  in  Chicago  territory  maintaining  no 
records  which  would  enable  them  to  ascertain 
this,  and  many  not  at  this  time  even  able  to  . 
produce  any  accurate  information  as  to  either 
the  cost  or  selling  price  of  coal  during  that  year; 
but  during  1916  and  the  present  \-ear  many  have 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  cost  accounting  and 
have  found  that  their  business  had  previously 
been  conducted  at  considerable  loss. 

(d)  That  assuming  that  the  margins  obtained 
in  the  year  1915  did,  in  some  cases,  yield  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit  for  that  year,  yet  the  advance  of 
thirty  per  cent  upon  the  gross  margin  of  1915 
does  not  enable  even  the  dealer  who,  at  that 
time,  knew  his  cost,  and  also  obtained  a  small 
but  reasonable  net  profit,  to  conduct  business  on 
such  basis  today.  There  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  labor,  salaries,  materials,  feed,  har¬ 
ness,  shoeing  materials,  insurance,  etc.,  ranging 
from  thirty  to  one  hundred  per  cent.  There¬ 
fore,  an  advance  of  thirty  per  cent  over  the  1915 
prices  is  entirely  inadequate  for  the  production 
of  the  dealer  who  wishes  to  remain  in  business, 
as  this  additional  thirty  per  cent  is  more  than 
absorbed  by  the  additional  cost  of  operation 
aforesaid. 

(e)  The  estimation  of  July,  1917,  as  a  basis 
for  sales  throughout  the  year  works  unfairly  to 
a  large  number  of  dealers  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  reducing  handling  charges  in  the 
summer  months  because  the  orders  could  then  be 
accumulated  and  deliveries  made  at  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  the  dealer,  taken  directly  from  cars  at 
a  low  cost,  which  after  the  first  of  October,  be¬ 
cause  of  public  demand  for  immediate  delivery, 
cannot  be  done  at  platform.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  coal  must  be  stored  and  deliveries  made 
from  the  yard,  the  dealer  standing  the  loss  in 
degradation  and  the  cost  of  storage. 

(f)  That  in  the  year  1915  a  number  of  dealers 
were  supplying  coal  to  schools  and  other  public 
institutions  at  a  very  small  margin  of  profit. 

VII 

That  Congress  desired  to  establish  a  flexible 
rule  to  meet  varying  local  conditions  is  evidenced 
by  Section  25  of  the  .Act  of  -August  10,  1917, 
wherein  it  is  stated:  “In  fixing  such  prices  for 
dealers  the  commission  shall  allow  the  cost  to 
the  dealer  and  shall  add  thereto  a  just  and  rea¬ 
sonable  sum  for  his  profit  in  the  transaction.” 
For  this  and  further  reasons  above  .assigned,  it 
is  claimed  by  this  association  on  behalf  of^  its 
individual  members,  that  the  order  of  the  Fuel 
Administrator  of  October  1.  1917,  is  unjust,  un¬ 
reasonable  and  confiscatory,  and  that  it  is  wholly 
impractical  and  impossible  to  transact  business 
thereunder. 

VIII 

That  ad  interim,  pending  the  final  disposition 
of  the  order,  retail  coal  dealers  of  Chicago,  in 
order  to  continue  the  transaction  of  business, 
have  been  and  are  conducting  their  retail  fuel 
business  on  the  basis  of  the  telegram  sent  by 
this  association  to  the  Fuel  .Administrator  under 
date  of  October  10,  1917,  which  telegram  is  here¬ 
inabove  set  forth. 

Wherefore,  your  petitioner  respectfully  prays 
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that  a  full  hearing  be  had  and  complete  investi¬ 
gation  made  of  the  matters  and  things  herein 
complained  of,  and  that  the  order  of  October 
1,  1917,  be  modified  to  meet  local  conditions  in 
the  City  of  Chicago,  in  the  retail  coal  trade,  and 
that  in  lieu  of  said  order  of  October  1,  1917, 
an  order  be  issued  fixing  an  average  uniform, 
maximum  gross  margin  of  profit  for  the  different 
classifications  of  the  retail  coal  business  to  be 
added  to  the  cost  price  of  the  coal  to  the  dealer 
upon  which  the  retail  price  to  the  consumer  may 
be  based  in  view  of  present  conditions  in  the 
retail  coal  trade,  or  that  such  other  or  further 
order  or  orders  be  issued  as  will  afford  the 
desired  relief. 

And  we  further  urge  that  you,  without  delay, 
appoint  a  local  fuel  board  for  the  City  of  Chicago 
on  which  the  retail  coal  dealers  will  be  accorded 
representation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 

By  . . . 

Its  president. 

Sims,  Welch  &  Goodman, 
Attorneys  for  Petitioner. 

Harry  C.  Barnes, 

Of  Counsel. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  October  22,  1917. 


Not  Mr.  Davies 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
Washington 

Joseph  E.  Davies,  October  22,  1917. 

Commissioner. 

Black  Diamond  Co.,  Inc., 

Manhattan  Building, 

Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen:  It  has  just  come  to  my  attention 
that  in  your  September  22d  issue  of  The  Black 
Diamond,  on  page  224,  you  have  an  article  en¬ 
tiled  ‘Who  Is  Responsible  for  the  Coal  Muddle?” 
You  say:  “Early  in  June  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  continued  its  investigation  by  holding  a 
hearing  in  Chicago  .  .  .  It  is  only  an  interest¬ 

ing  sidelight,  but  perhaps  it  helps  to  explain  many 
things.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  Mr.  Davies,  its  chairman;  by  Mr. 
\valsh,  a  young  attorney,  and  by  David  Wing,  an 
economist.  Chairman  Davies,  who  was  promoted 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from  a  chief 
clerkship  in  the  statistical  department  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  ot  Census,  sat  to  one  side  and  dozed  while 
the  hearing  was  in  progress.” 

You  will  please  be  advised  that  I  was  not  in 
Chicago  at  this  hearing.  I  was  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  Neither  have  I  ever  held  a  clerk¬ 
ship  in  the  statistical  department  of  the  Bureau 
of  Census. 

As  a  matter  of  fairness  I  shall  expect  you  to 
make  a  retraction  of  your  statement  and  to  give 
it  pqual  prominence  in  your  journal  with  its  origi¬ 
nal  publication.  Very  truly  yours, 

_ _ Joseph  E.  Davies. 

October  25,  1917. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Davies, 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

My  dear  sir :  I  am  under  many  obligations  to 
you  for  your  letter  of  October  22,  because  it  dis¬ 
eased  to  me  the  fact  that  I  had  made  a  mistake, 
which  until  that  time  I  did  not  know  I  had  made. 

The  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
who  was  present  at  that  meeting  was  Mr.  Harris 
— not  yourself. 

I  cannot  explain  how  this  mistake  occurred,  be¬ 
cause  candidly,  I  do  not  know.  I  myself  wrote 
the  article  which  you  have  just  complained  about. 
I  cannot,  however,  without  recreating  my  mental 
process  at  the  time  the  article  was  written,  un¬ 
derstand  how  I  made  such  an  un|prtunate  blun¬ 
der.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  sorry  it  occurred 
and  will  offer  you  my  most  abject  apologies. 

In  an  endeavor  to  do  belated  justice  to  you  in 
this  matter.  I  am  going  to  reproduce  in  our  cur¬ 
rent  issue  both  vour  letter  and  my  answer. 

Yours  very  truly.  Editor. 


Mine  Strike  Receding 

Washington,  October  25. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Fuel  Administrator  Garfield,  on 
October  19,  issued  the  following  statement : 

“Reports  today  from  the  middle  west,  although 
not  full  and  complete,  indicate  an  improvement 
in  the  strike  situation.  Michigan  miners  on  strike 
rcGirned  to  work  this  morning.  In  Peoria  and 
Fulton  counties,  Illinois,  men  who  had  threatened 
to  strike  have  decided  to  remain  at  work. 

“Officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  In- 
“ana,  Illinois  and  elsewhere  are  doing ’everything 
in  their  power  to  induce  men  who  are  striking  to 
return  to  work,  and  indications  are  that  they  will 
be  successful.” 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  24. — The  Cuyahoga 
county  coal  committee  has  announced  the  margins 
which  will  be  allowed  retailers  on  the  coal  handled 
by  them  and,  from  all  that  can  be  learned,  they 
are  anything  but  satisfactory  to  the  coal  men.  It 
is  fortunate  that  the  figures  are  given  as  tentative 
or  temporary,  as  it  is  believed  that  material  modi¬ 
fications  will  have  to  be  made  in  respect  to  some 
of  the  coals  that  are  handled  in  this  market.  These 
margins,  which  include  hauling  and  all  other 
e.xpenses  of  the  offices  and  yards,  are  as  follows : 

Per  ton 


Household  coal  . ^2.15 

Coal  for  factories  and  downtown  office  buildings..  1.43 
For  apartment  houses,  libraries,  churches,  hospitals 
and  schools  .  2.00 


The  retail  price  of  the  coal  is  found  by  adding 
the  margins  given  here  to  the  mine  price  together 
with  the  freight.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average 
price  of  the  coals  used  in  this  city  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  is  $3.30  per  ton.  The  average  retail  prices, 
then,  would  be  $5.45,  $4.73  and  $5.30  per  ton  re¬ 
spectively. 

This  schedule  of  margins  was  formulated  fol¬ 
lowing  conferences  with  the  retail  dealers  and  an 
examination  of  sworn  statement  submitted  by 
about  thirty  of  them  in  regard  to  the  prices  of 
coal  and  margins  of  profits  received  in  1915.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  President’s  order,  they  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  advance  of  thirty  per  cent  above  the 
margins  of  that  year.  The  schedule  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Coal  Administrator  H.  H.  Johnson  and 
since  then  conferences  have  been  held  to  discuss 
the  matter. 

Dealers  declared  that,  under  the  President’s 
order,  they  would  be  able  to  realize  but  seventy- 
eight  cents  above  the  cost  of  some  of  the  coals. 
This,  they  said,  would  not  pay  the  cartage.  It  is 
safe  to  say  they  will  handle  very  little  of  these 
grades  of  coal,  unless  supplies  have  already  been 
contracted. 

A  question  has  arisen  among  the  dealers  as  to 
what  construction  will  be  placed  upon  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  margins  to  coal  contracted  for  by 
the  retailers  before  the  Government  mine  prices 
were  announced.  Some  of  these  contracts,  espe¬ 
cially  for  Pocahontas  coal,  are  based  upon  prices 
very  much  higher  than  those  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  the  margins  fixed  are  to  be  added  to 
the  contract  prices,  retailers  will  be  able  to  get 
out  without  a  loss,  perhaps,  but  if  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  this  coal  at  Government  prices,  plus 
the  margins,  they  are  due  to  lose  large  amounts 
of  money. 

This  same  question  came  up  in  regard  to  coal 
jobbers  had  contracted,  and,  according  to 
a  ruling  sent  out  by  Coal  Administrator 
Garfield,  they  must  sell  only  at  Govern¬ 
ment  prices  plus  their  commissions.  Some 
of  the  retail  dealers  are  not  disposed  to  go 
through  the  hard  work  of  the  winter  and  lose 
their  money  in  addition.  If  they  are  forced  to 
Government  prices  it  is  probable  they  will  cancel 
their  orders  and  pay  the  difference  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  as  the  easiest  way  out  of  a  bad  mess.  It 
does  not  seem  possible  that  the  Government  would 
insist  upon  their  handling  contract  coal  at  a  loss, 
but  the  point  is  unsettled  at  the  present  time. 

The  county  committee  is  requiring  weekly  re¬ 
ports  of  the  retailers  which  are  even  more  com¬ 
plicated  than  those  required  of  the  operators  by 
the  Government.  Just  what  the  members  expect 
to  get  from  all  the  questions  asked  is  rather  a 
mystery.  Retailers  suggest  a  brief  report  that  will 
show  the  business  done  and  an  estimate  of  the 
coal  that  will  be  needed  to  take  care  of  their 
trade  for  the  next  week  or  whatever  period  that 
may  be  desired. 

To  say  there  is  confusion  in  the  retail  coal  trade 
is  putting  it  mildly.  Dealers  say  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  at  sea  and  some  of  them  declare  that  the 
sooner  they  can  get  out  of  the  business  the  better 
they  will  be  satisfied.  They  would  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  coal  adminis¬ 
trator  in  any  way  possible,  if  business  methods 
had  been  applied  in  ascertaining  the  margins  to  be 
used  and  in  specifying  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  to  operate,  but  they  feel  that  their  inter¬ 
ests  have  not  been  properly  considered  and  that 
they  are  lieing  forced  to  serve  tlie  puldic  to  their 
own  detriment. 

They  did  not  expect  excessive  profits.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  wanted  only  a  fair  margin.  Any¬ 
thing  else  results  in  discouragement  and  loss  of 
interest,  something  that  should  be  avoided  above 
all  things  at  the  present  time.  But  that  is  what  is 
occurring  in  Cleveland.  The  business  has  been 
difficult  to  handle  since  early  last  spring,  but  it  is 
much  more  so  under  the  new  rules  and  prices. 

Some  of  the  dealers  say  that,  if  they  had  plenty 


of  coal,  they  could  not  deliver  it  as  rapidly  as  it  is 
wanted.  In  the  first  place,  their  equipment  is  not 
sufficient  and,  in  the  second,  their  employes  are  so 
■independent  that  they  work  only  when  they  feel 
like  it.  Within  the  past  week  one  company  has 
had  one  of  its  yards  idle  two  days  because  drivers 
refused  to  work  in  the  rain.  The  company  could 
not  discharge  them  because  it  would  have  been 
unable  to  find  others. 

Considered  in  any  way  the  situation  here  is 
difficult  and  in  all  probability  there  will  be  much 
trouble  in  supplying  domestic  coal  through  the 
winter. 


N.  Y.  Association  Officers 

On  last  Friday  the  organization  of  the  Whole- 
,  sale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York  was 
perfected,  when  the  directors  met  and  elected  the 
following  officers. 

James  A.  Hill,  of  Knickerbocker  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany,  president. 

George  M.  Dexter,  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter, 
Inc.,  vice-president. 

C.  C.  Harris,  of  George  D.  Harris  &  Co.,  treas¬ 
urer. 

Charles  S.  Allen,  for  more  than  nine  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comission, 
secretary. 

Mr.  Allen  for  some  years  past  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  of  a  freight  specialist,  with 
office  at  No.  165  Broadway. 

He  will  shortly  open  an  office  at  No.  1  Broad¬ 
way. 


John  White  Resigns 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  25. — John  P.  White 
re“gned  at  noon  today  as  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  He  will  be  succeeded 
as  president  of  the  organization  by  Frank  J. 
Hayes,  vice-president  of  the  union.  Mr.  White 
will  leave  Sunday  for  Washington  to  assume  his 
duties  as_  adviser  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  national 
fuel  administrator. 

_Mr.  Hayes,  the  new  president,  who  has  been 
vice-president  for  seven  years,  in  announcing  that 
there  would  be  no  radical  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  organization,  said  in  a  formal  statement : 

“I  have  no  sympathy  with  local  strikes  or  shut¬ 
downs  and  shall  put  forth  my  best  efforts  to 
maintain  peace  in  the  industry.” 


Nezv  York  State  Fuel  Administration 

Albert  H.  Wiggin,  New  York  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  under  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  National 
Fuel  Administrator,  announced  last  Friday  that 
he  had  open&d  offices  in  Room  2316,  at  No.  01 
Broadway.  He  has  associated  with  him  as  ad¬ 
visory  committee  the  following: 

S.  R.  Flynn,  formerly  president  of  the  Live 
Stock  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  but 
now  located  in  New  York. 

Valentine  P.  Snyder,  formerly  president  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 

Clark  Williams,  president  of  the  Industrial 
Finance  Corporation. 

Charles  E.  Robertson,  president,  Brooklyn  Lum¬ 
ber  Company. 

G.  M.  Dahl,  vice-president.  Chase  National 
Bank. 

Complaints  have  come  to  the  State  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  with  reference  to  inability  to  obtain  coal 
and  also  some  complaints  as  to  price,  but  it  has 
been  impossible  to  dispose  of  these  complaints 
satisfactorily  because  of  lack  of  organization  due 
to  the  fact  that  ATr.  Wiggin  has  only  recently 
been  appointed.  The  organization,  however,  is 
being  perfected  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


One  of  the  interesting  features  in  connection 
with  the  convention  of  the  National  Coal  -As.so- 
ciation  at  Pittsburgh  on  Tuesday  was  an  e.xhibi- 
tion  of  the  Bennett  mining  machinery  system  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Wm.  Penn  hotel.  This 
was  a  display  of  cutting  and  loading  devices 
which  the  salesman  said  would  handle  the  coal 
from  the  face  to  the  tipple  without  man  power 
and  which  would  save  half  the  coal. 


Baltimoreans  who  went  to  Pittsburgh  to  attend 
the  operators’  meeting  Tuesday  included  Howard 
Adams,  president  of  the  Maryland  Coal  Jobbers’ 
Association:  Charles  W.  Ilendley,  vice-president 
of  that  body;  Douglas  Gorman,  Benjamin  11. 
Read  and  Harry  E.  Morgan.  Messrs,  .■\dams  and 
Henley  continued  on  to  Chicago  to  attend  the 
.Xational  Jobbers’  gathering. 
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The  National  Coal  Association 

^\’e  must  look  at  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  this  way : 

It  is  an  army  behind  the  army.  It  is  an 
army  behind  the  base  of  supplies  and  the 
a])parent  line  of  communication  between 
home  and  the  front.  It  is  the  reserve  corps 
that  can  be  called  into  action  to  save  the 
men  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy.  That  is 
so  for  the  reason  that  the  men  cannot  get 
])()wder  or  bullets  or  guns  to  fight  with  un¬ 
less  coal  is  first  produced.  Coal  cannot  be 
jiroduced  unless  the  industry  comes  to  a 
liead  somewhere. 

We  all  recognize  now  that  to  win  this 
war,  industry  must  be  mobilized.  It  is  im- 
impossihle  to  bring  all  lines  of  trade  to  a 
head  in  one  hoanl  without  a  preliminary 
and  subsidiary  organization  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  industry.  Before  the  nation  can 
mobilize  all  industry,  including  coal,  each 
industry,  including  coal,  must  have  an 
organization  of  its  own. 

'I'he  coal  organization  is  the  National 
Coal  Association.  It  is  organized  by  coal 
men,  ])aid  for  by  coal  men  and  officered  by 


coal  men  and  operated  by  them.  It  is  coal’s 
idea  of  self-government  and  self -regulation 
and  it  is  not  complete  and  effective  unless 
we  all  co-operate.  It  isn’t  merely  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  one’s  self  to  protect  one’s  own 
business  that  should  induce  him  to  join  this 
association.  If  he  is  in  it  he  is  ]iart  of  the 
national  fighting  force  that  is  going  to  win 
this  war.  An  enlistment  in  this  association 
is  the  same  as  an  enlistment  in  the  army  so 
far  as  patriotism  is  concerned. 

What  is  more,  there  is  no  danger  attached 
to  such  membership.  On  the  contrary,  a  lot 
of  good  can  come  from  it. 

And  it  doesn’t  cost  anything  compared 
with  what  it  saves. 

There  is  every  reason  why  every  man 
should  join.  There  is  no  legitimate  reason 
why  anyone  should  refuse  to  join. 
National  Coal  Association  should  have  in  it 
one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  mines  of  the 
United  States,  which  means  that  it  .should 
get  a  membership  of  at  least  6,000  mines. 


Wasting  Heat 

We  found  by  actual  experiment  with  a 
draft  gauge  that  when  the  wind  blows,  con¬ 
sumption  of  coal  is  doubled  in  a  house  fur¬ 
nace,  but  the  temperature  of  the  water  rises 
only  five  degrees  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the  heat  gen¬ 
erated  by  burning  the  excess  amount  of  coal 
was  simply  carried  up  the  chimney  and  dis- 
cippc3.rcci 

There  are  two  ways  to  prevent  this  waste. 
One  is  to  put  a  self-adjusting  damper  in  the 
smoke  pipe  so  that  when  the  wind  blows  the 
damper  closes  itself  and  stops  the  pull  on 
the  furnace. 

The  other  way  is  to  put  a  hinged  door  m 
the  smokepipe  in  such  a  way  that  the  ex- 
trenie  pressure  of  the  draft  will  open  it  and 
allow  the  basement  air  to  satisfy  it  without 
jiassing  through  the  fire. 

Either  one  of  these  things  can  be  intro¬ 
duced  at  a  cost  of  less  than  four  dollars. 
Our  experience  with  the  self-adjusting 
damper  is  that  it  saved  a  ton  of  coal  in  a 
month  and  at  that  time  coal  was  costing 
$9  00  a  ton.  Between  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber  and  Christmas  day  last  year  our  saving 
in  fuel  compared  with  the  preceding  ypr 
was  $25.00— by  the  use  of  a  self-adjusting 
draft  that  had  cost  $3.50. 


The  First  Essential 

Nothing  is  to  be  served  by  disguising  the 
vital  fact  that  America  is  not  as  yet,  vitally. 
]iersonally  and  in  a  saving  way,  interested 
in  winning  this  war.  We  all  say  we  are,  but 
talking  is  easy.  1  he  fact  is,  we  have  not 
the  lively  interest  that  even  the  Canadians 
have.  Talk  to  a  Canadian  and  an  American 
and  you  will  see  the  difference  for  yourself. 

One  reason  is  that  something  else  is  com¬ 
manding  the  first  attention  of  the  American 
people.  The  other  is  that  we  ha\  en  t  by 
losing  a  friend  or  relative  learned  to  hate 
the  men  who  “got”  him. 

The  something  else  that  in  our  oinnion 
takes  first  place  now,  is  the  cost  of  li\ing. 
'I'liis  goes  back  to  the  question  of  com¬ 
modity  prices.  If  that  is  true,  we  ma\  all, 
by  a  very  simple  jirocess  of  deduction,  ar-^ 
rive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  people  are 
not  going  to  be  interested  in  a  saving  way 
in  this  war  until  we  have  solved  the  com¬ 
modity  ])rice  problem. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  great  many 
jihases  of  this  question.  For  that  reason 


it  is  possible  to  start  an  interminable  ar¬ 
gument  about  the  whole  subject.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  we  resolve  the  question  down  to  a 
finality,  it  comes  to  this. 

Business  men  are  perfectly  willing  to 
name  reasonable  jirices  on  commodities. 
'I'hey  are  ready  to  do  any  reasonable  thing. 
Still,  they  are  hesitating.  This  is  so  be- 
cau.se  they  distrust  the  politicians  in 
Washington  with  whom  they  have  to  deal. 
To  be  brutally  frank,  the  business  men 
are  afraid  to  work  freely  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  today  and  to  do  what  it  asks,  be¬ 
cause  they  fear  that  practical  professional 
Tioliticians  will  take  advantage  of  them. 
They  are  afraid  to  give  the  government  in¬ 
formation  freely  for  fear  that  the  politicians 
will  use  it  in  the  next  campaign  as  an  issue 
to  elect  themselves  to  office  at  the  expense 
of  putting  all  business  in  a  political  straight 
jacket. 

In  a  word,  if  we  are  to  solve  the  com¬ 
modity  price  problem,  the  prime  need  is  to 
send  some  unselfish  men  to  Washington  to 
administer  its  affairs.  If  this  is  done,  the 
business  people  well  know  that  they  may  go, 
in  all  frankness,  to  their  governrnent  and 
know  that  today’s  abnormal  conditions  will 
not  be  set  down  as  the  regular  order  of  busi¬ 
ness.  and  hence  that  what  is  said  today  will 
not  be  twisted  and  used  against  them  in  the 
next  campaign.  If  we  can  get  such  officials, 
the  commodity  price  problem  will  be  solved 
in  a  hurry.  Then  the  country  can  devote  its 
attention  to  the  real  and  serious  work  of 
winning  the  war. 

We  mean  to  say  that  .America  should  do 
what  England  did — namely,  throw  out  the 
practical  politicians  and  form  a  war  board. 
We  mean  that  this  board  should  represent 
the  various  interests,  rather  than  the  various 
sections  of  the  country.  We  mean,  particu¬ 
larly  that  its  purposes  should  be  patriotic 
rather  tlian  political.  The  hoanl  is  the  first 
thing.  Its  ])urpo.se  is  hardly  secondary. 


Preventable  Waste 

If  it  is  difficult  to  mine  and  transport  coal 
and  if  it  is  short  at  its  destination,  the  ob¬ 
vious  thing  to  do  is  to  u.se  the  coal  so  that 
it  will  go  as  far  as  possible.  It  should  be 
next  to  a  crime  this  year,  to  waste  coal  by 
careless  use  of  it. 

Last  year  our  own  investigator  found  that 
careless  firing  was  resulting  in  a  waste  of 
ten  per  cent  of  the  steam  coal  used  over 
about  seven  states  in  the  middle  west.  This 
could  have  been  avoided  had  the  plant 
superintendent  or  general  manager  taken 
five  minutes  a  day  to  go  down  into  the  fire 
room  and  persuade  the  man  at  the  shovel 
to  be  careful. 

In  office  buildings  the  practice  is  to  carry 
enough  steam  to  keep  the  rooms  at  a  tem- 
Deraturc  of  eighty-five  to  ninety  degrees,  if 
the  windows  are  closed,  and  then  modify 
tin'  temperature  by  opening  the  window 
to  allow  part  of  the'heat  to  pas.s  out  into  the 
air.  This  can  he  prevented  if  the  office 
huilding  will  burn  enough  coal  to  keep  the 
lemiierature  at  seventy-five  degrees  and  if 
the  office  occupants  will  put  in  air-changing 
devices  in  their  windows  to  freshen  the  air 
without  allowing  the  heat  .to  escape. 

Fi\^e  per  cent  about,  of  the  electric  power 
geiicfated  is  used  in  illuminating  advertis- 
iiig  signs  and  in  keeping  disiilay  windows 
liUitcd.  hive  per  cent  about,  of  the  coal 
coiLsumed  by  electric  light  companies 
goes  for  advertising  purposes.  America  can 
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To  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  United  States  Fuel  Administrator : 

Knowing  that  you  have  been  asked  to  make  a  ruling  that  may 
determine  the  future  of  the  coal  jobber,  may  we  present  to  you  a  few 
points  touching  the  economics  of  the  case. 

First,  the  jobbers  number,  approximately  1,400,  and  have  a 
capital  of  around  a  hundred  million  dollars.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
inadvisability  of  retiring  from  the  coal  business  1,400  distributing 
organizations,  you  must  hesitate  before  destroying  practically  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  of  investment.  The  destruction  of  this  capital 
would,  at  any  time,  be  serious.  But  right  now  the  earning  power  of 
that  hundred  million  dollars  is  vital  to  the  nation  because  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  tax  return. 

Second,  the  jobber  is  an  indispensable  assistant  even  to  the  big 
producer  of  coal.  He  distributes  the  remnant  of  his  output  which  this 
great  selling  organization  cannot  afford  to  distribute. 

The  jobber  is  indispensable  to  the  small  producing  company  be¬ 
cause  he  is  virtually  a  substitute  for  that  company’s  selling  force. 

You  must  remember  that  the  jobbef  was  indispensable  in  the  past. 
He  is  going  to  be  indispensable  in  the  near  future.  We  may  have 
arrived  at  a  time  when  he  is  not  quite  so  necessary  as  he  is  in  normal 
times.  But  you  cannot  destroy  an  organization  for  a  period  of  the 
war  and  revive  it  at  will  when  the  war  is  over. 

Third,  it  possibly  may  not  have  occurred  to  you,  but  nevertheless 
it  is  true  that,  even  today,  the  jobber  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
distribution  system  in  coal.  There  are  needs  for  coal  which  find  their 
most  natural  expression  by  an  appeal  to  the  jobbing  office.  That  office 
forms  the  quick  connection  between  a  distant  and  small  consumer  on 
one  side  and-the  distant  mine — whether  large  or  small— on  the  other. 
If  you  should  throw  away  this  connecting  link,  the  consumer  and  the 
mine  must  unduly  extend  themselves  to  come  together  and  even  then 
can  do  so  only  at  great  expense  to  both. 

Fourth,  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  you  to  modify  the  commission 
allowed  the  jobber.  In  deciding  that  question,  we  ask  you  to  remember 
that  the  coal  which  the  jobber  handles  is  not  considered  when  comput¬ 
ing  the  seliing  expense  per  ton  of  the  mine.  Therefore,-  the  selling 
expense  of  any  mining  company  is  an  average  of  the  cost  of  its  own 
selling  effort  and  of  the  jobber’s  selling  expense.  If  the  jobber  were 
eliminated  and  if  the  selling  force  of  the  mine  had  to  extend  itself  to 
cover  the  entire  field,  the  average  selling  cost  would  be  higher  than 
under  the  present  system.  If  the  small  mine  had  to  distribute  its  own 
coal  without  the  assistance  of  the  jobber,  its  cost  of  sales  would  be 
prohibitive. 


get  along  without  that  sort  of  thing  during 
the  war. 

In  households  it  is  the  practice  to  neglect 
the  furnace  until  the  house  becomes  too  hot 
and  then  to  open  doors  and  windows  to  let 
out  the  heat  that  the  family  may  again  be 
comfortable.  Three  minutes  devoted  to  the. 
furnace  every  three  hours  will  keep  the 
temperature  even,  save  a  ton  of  coal  a 
month  and  thus  make  the  domestic  coal  go 
much  further  than  it  is  now  going. 

These  are  preventable  wastes  to  which 
attention  must  be  drawn  if  suffering  is  to  be 
>ivoided  this  year. 


Things  to  Remember 

This  year  when  you  put  one  shovelful  of 
anthracite  or  two  shovelsful  of  bituminous 
coal  into  the  furnace  it  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  pint  of  cream,  a  pound  of  sugar  or  two 
loaves  of  bread.  These  are  Van  H.  Man¬ 
ning’s  figures  and  not  ours,  and  Mr.  Man¬ 
ning  is  director  of  the  United  States  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines.  No  one  would  needlessly 
throw  away  two  loaves  of  bread,  a  pound 
of  sugar  or  a  pint  of  cream.  Therefore, 
why  needlessly  put  one  shovelful  of  anthra¬ 
cite  or  two  shovelsful  of  bituminous  coal 
into  the  furnace. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  household 
firepot  when  filled  level  with  the  feed  door, 
does  as  much  good  in  creating  heat  as 
though  the  entire  space  were  filled.  The 
water  can  absorb  only  a  certain  amount  of 
heat.  Anything  in  excess  of  that  goes  up 
the  chimney.  To  put  heat  up  the  chimney 
this  year  is  unpatriotic. 


Pure  Waste 

One  of  Senator  LaFollette’s  choice 
measures  was  a  scheme  for  the  valuation  of 
railroad  property.  •  The  valuation ,  board 
started  out  with  250  employes.  It  has  now 
2,500.  It  started  out  in  a  small  office ;  it 
now  monopolizes  a  building  with  three 
wings  at  Washington.  It  started  out  on  a 
modest  scale ;  its  outlay  now  amounts  to 
over  $50,000,000. 

The  net  result  of  all  of  this  work  in  the 
several  years  that  the  board  has  been  in 
operation  has  been  the  valuation  of  two  rail¬ 
roads.  On  one  of  these  the  estimators  disa¬ 
gree  with  the  owners  of  that  railroad  to  the 
extent  of  fifty-five  per  cent ;  on  the  other 
they  disagree  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred 
per  cent. 

The  railroad  valuation  board  has  made 
no  material  progress  on  the  hundreds  of 
other  railroads  in  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  an  unthinkable  number  of  years  be¬ 
fore  the  work  can  be  said  to  be  completed. 
It  will  take  a  fabulous  sum  of  money  to 


carry  the  work  to  completion.  When  the 
work  is  done  the  information  will  be  obso¬ 
lete  because  the  railway  values  will  have 
changed  in  the  meantime  as  the  result  of 
changes  made  in  the  railroad  itself.  Even 
today  the  value  of  the  two  railroads  already 
appraised  has  changed  since  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  figures  were  compiled. 

This  whole  scheme  is  pure  waste.  It  is 


a  crime  right  now  when  the  nation  needs 
the  money  that  is  being  spent ;  when  it  needs 
the  office  room  that  this  board  occupies  and 
when  it  needs  the  service  of  the  men  in 
other  departments  of  the  Government. 

The  crying  shame  is  that  the  railroad 
valuation  scheme  has  not  been  discredited 
as  completely  as  has  been  its  author.  Sena¬ 
tor  LaFollette. 


MUTT  AND  JEFF — Jeff  Was  Right!  Things  Equal  to  the  Same  Thing  Are  Equal  to  Each  Other.  By  BUD  FISHER. 
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General  Review 

Cold  IVcathcr  Comes  Early  Just  When 
Transportation  Difficulties  Become  Acute 
and  I  Chen  Production  is  Slowed  Down 

Tlic  coal  situation  is  not  alone  abnormal,  but  the 
weather  is  unseasonable.  This  week  tempera¬ 
tures  were  consistently  low,  with  snow  flurries 
over  the  country,  whereas  customarily  October  is 
a  mild  month,  with  several  weeks  of  open  weather 
ahead.  Nothing  could  be  worse  for  the  fuel  situa¬ 
tion  than  unproiiitious  weather  unless  it  would  be 
a  continuation  of  the  mine  strike.  It  means  that 
consumption  is  starting  in  heavy  several  weeks 
ahead  of  normal  when  the  nation  is  already  strug¬ 
gling  to  get  a  supply  sufficient  for  a  normal 

winter.  .  .  . 

'I'he  struggle  is  becoming  so  great  it  is  reaching 
the  breaking  point.  The  mine  labor  supply  has 
been  drawn  on  heavily  by  the  army  and  by  other 
industries.  The  car  supply  is  under  requisition  in 
every  possible  direction  and  to  unprecedented  ex¬ 
tents.  Simultaneously  the  demand  for  coal  now 
becoming  acute  at  such  a  delicate  time  makes  the 
coal  situation  well  nigh  impossible. 

With  prices  under  air  tight  regulation  the  mar¬ 
ket  cannot  express  itself  naturally  in  a  rise  of 
prices  and  so  the  competition  of  buyers  for  the 
scant  supply  is  expressing  itself  in  other  ways. 
They  have  invented  the  most  ingenious  con¬ 
trivances  in  their  efforts  to  bribe  coal  companies 
and  employes  of  coal  companies  to  get  them  the 
coal.  When  these  efforts  are  unavailing  they  go 
to  the  Priority  Shipment  Board  or  to  centers  of 
politics  to  try  to  get  coal.  In  some  places  muni¬ 
cipalities  or  chambers  of  commerce  have  started 
in  to  buy  coal  to  distribute  to  the  people,  only 
to  abandon  the  effort  as  impossible  after  they 
have  tried  it  for  a  few  days.  The  nation,  m  fact, 
is  beginning  to  become  nervous  and  irritable  and 
to  realize  that  the  only  solution  of  it  is  more  coal. 

Just  how  this  solution  is  to  be  arrived  at  when 
it  is  a  matter  of  engines,  which  cannot  now  be 
manufactured,  is  next  to  impossible  to  say.  The 
country  is  hesitating  to  take  the  next  step  in  line 
of  logical  action,  which  is  to  say  to  certain  users 
of  coal  that  they  may  not  have  it  because  the 
nation  does  not  need  what  they  propose  to  pro¬ 
duce  while  burning  it. 


Chicago  Market 

Production  in  Illinois  is  Partially  Resumed 
But  the  Effect  of  the  Strike  is  Felt 
Seriously 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Chicago,  III.,  October  25. 

The  coal  mine  strike  which  bothered  Illinois  a 
week  ago  began  gradually  to  recede  the  first  of 
this  week.  The  more  conservative  element  m 
the  ranks  of  the  miners  returned  to  work  on 
Monday.  Some  of  the  more  radical  members 
did  not  return  until  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
and  some,  in  fact,  have  not  yet  resumed  their 
places  in  the  mines.  The  cause  of  the  walkout 
has  not  been  removed  yet.  The  men  struck  out 
of  resentment  against  the  delay  on  reaching  a 
decision  on  price  that  would  allow  them  an  in¬ 
crease  in  wages.  They  returned  to  work  out  of 
patriotism.  Their  patriotism,  however,  has  not 
removed  the  feeling  that  the  delay  in  reaching  a 
decision  is  unnecessary  when  the  facts  long  ago 
were  in.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mine  situation 
will  be  precarious  until  that  decision  is  reached 
and  the  problem  has  been  solved. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  volume 
of  production  for  this  week.  In  some  districts 
very  little  coal  was  produced.  In  others  as  much 
as  fifty  per  cent.  It  was  not  until  today  that 
anything  like  a  reasonable  general  resumption  of 
operations  became  a  fact.  It  is  perhaps  true  that 
in  the  first  four  days  of  this  week  no  more  than 
two  days’  full  output  was  obtained. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  consumers  of  coal  were 
in  a  dangerous  position.  Coal  that  was  en  route 
when  the  mines  closed  has  now  been  delivered 
and  part  burned.  In  fact  the  consumers  are  just 
beginning  to  feel  the  affect  of  the  suspension  iji 
the  mines  since  last  week.  From  now  until  the 
middle  of  next  week  Chicago  and  vicinity  will 
be  feeling  the  affect  of  the  shutdown.  How  seri¬ 
ous  that  is  going  to  be  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  this  territory  will  be 
dangerously  short  of  coal  in  the  meanwhile,  her 
cause  supplies  of  eastern  coal  are  coming  through 

very  slowly.  . 

Indeed,  very  little  anthracite  is  being  received 
by  lake  and  rail  shipments  are  cutting  down  that 
supply.  The  railroads  which  carry  eastern  bitu¬ 
minous  and  semi-bituminous  coal  are  badl\^  con¬ 
gested  and  short  of  cars.  Besides,  the  major 


movement  of  coal  is  still  to  the  lakes.  This 
means  that  Chicago  is  getting  only  a  portion  of 
the  coal  provided  for  on  contract  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  relying  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  Illinois 
supply,  which,  as  indicated,  has  failed. 

The  President’s  prices  on  coal  commonly  sold 
in  this  market  are  as  follows: 

F.  O.  B. 

Southern  Illinois  Field —  Mines. 

Prepared  sizes  . $2.20 

Mine  run . 

ScrecninRS  .  l-'O 

Central  Illinois  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  .  2.20 

Mine  run  .  1-95 

Screenings  .  1-tO 

Clinton,  Ind.,  Field — 

Prepared  sizes .  2.20 

Mine  run  .  1-96 

Screenings  .  1.70 

Sullivan  and  Lintjn  Field — 

Prepared  sizes .  2.20 

Mine  run  .  1-95 

Screenings  .  1-70 

Hocking— 

Prepared  sizes .  2.60  4.4o 


F.  O.  B. 
Chicago. 
$3.30 
3.05 
2.80 

3.00 

2.81 

2.56 

3.17 

2.92 

2.67 

3.27 

3.02 

2.77 


Kanawha — 

Prepared  sizes .  2.25 

Smokeless — 

Mine  run .  2.15 

Prepared  sizes .  2.40 

Eastern  Kentucky — 

Prepared  sizes .  2.65 


4.30 

4.35 

4.60 

4.70 


Kansas  City  Trade 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  24. — The  operators 
of  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  has  been  struggling  for  several 
weeks  to  come  to  terms  with  the  miners  in  the 
southwestern  district,  reached  a  decision  yesterday 
and  a  contract  with  the  miners  was  signed  which 
is  contingent  upon  the  approval  of  Dr.  Harry 
Garfield,  federal  fuel  director. 

The  operators  were  forced  to  concede  the 
points  at  issue  to  the  miners  which  was  almost 
wholly  centered  upon  the  penalty  clause  which 


had  been  introduced  into  the  new  contracts.  The 
contract  carries  a  wage  advance  for  miners  in  the 
southwestern  district  as  follows : 

For  solid  shooting  mining,  ten  cents  a  ton. 

For  long  wall  thin  vein  mining,  sixteen  and 
two-thirds  cents  a  ton. 

For  day  labor,  $1.40  a  day. 

For  dead  work  and  yardage,  fifteen  per  cent 
increase. 

The  new  schedule  does  not  go  into  effect  until 
the  approval  of  Dr.  Garfield  has  been  had  and  it 
is  expected  that  November  1st  will  be  the  date 
set  for  its  taking  effect.  The  contract  will  con¬ 
tinue  according  to  its  terms  from  July  31,  1918, 
to  the  expiration  of  the  present  contract,  “during 
the  continuance  of  the  war,”  but  not  to  exceed 
two  years  from  July  31,  1918.  Any  changes  in 
wages  in  the  meantime  in  the  contract  covering* 
the  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  fields  will  automatically  go  into  force  m 
the  southwestern  district. 

The  strike  over  wage  increases  in  the  Osage, 
Kan.,  district,  which  has  caused  the  closing  of 
ten  mines  there,  will  be  taken  up  immediately  by 
Alexander  Howat,  president  of  the  miners  in  that 
district,  and  W.  A.  L.  Johnson,  commissioner  of 
labor  for  the  operators.  . 

Business  at  Kansas  City  has  not  been  so  brisk 
during  the  past  week  in  the  wholesale  division  as 
it  has  been  heretofore.  However,  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  has  made  much  headway  and  the  dealers  are 
only  promising  delivery  sometime  next  week. 
There  is  a  continued  shortage  on  many  grades 
of  domestic  coals  which  has  caused  the  dealers 
some  trouble  as  well  as  the  operators. 

The  city  has  ordered  that  all  its  motor  trucks 
and  dump  carts  be  offered  to  the  coal  dealers  of 
Kansas  City  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  coal  prob¬ 
lem  here.  A  charge  is  being  made  based  upon 
those  made  by  teaming  companies  for  the  use  of 
the  city’s  equipment.  The  equipment  can  only  be 
used  in  hauling  coal  to  private  residences. 


News  Local  to  Chicago 


Among  those  seen  in  Chicago  this  week  was 
John  J.  Pipe  of  Quincy,  Ill. 

Fred  M.  Adams  of  Elgin,  Ill.,  was  a  caller  on 
the  Chicago  trade  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

E.  C.  Chapman,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  was  in 
town  Monday  last. 

R.  W.  Classen,  formerly  with  the  Retail  Coal¬ 
man,  has  become  a  member  of  the  Taylor  Coal 
Company’s  staff. 

Unless  something  intervenes  the  matter  of  price 
revision  will  be  taken  up  at  Washington  on  Fri¬ 
day  October  26.  A  new  schedule  will  probably  be 
issued  within  a  few  days  which  will  cover  all  the 
territory  included  in  President  Wilson’s  procla¬ 
mation  of  August  21. 

H.  B.  Harmon,  of  David  Rutter  &  Company, 
suggests  as  a  member  of  the  coal  committee  on 
the  Liberty  Loan,  that  it  is  up  to  the  coal  men  to 
get  on  the  honor  roll  with  a_  subscription.  His 
first  effort  brought  a  subscription  of  $10,000  from 
the  Northern  Coal  Company  and  doubtless  many 
others  in  the  trade  are  only  waiting  a  call  to 
subscribe. 

Swayne  of  Philadelphia  was  warmly  welcomed 
on  Dearborn  street  this  week,  where  he  visited 
between  the  sessions  of  the  jobbers’  convention. 
He  combines  the  personalities  of  Billy  Sunday 
and  Harry  Lauder  and  would  be  of  untold  value 
to  the  Government  in  disposing  of  future  Gov¬ 
ernment  bond  issues.  He  surely  did  put  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  the  map  at  the  jobbers’  convention. 

The  thoroughness  of  effort  being  made  by  the 
out  of  town  coal  dealers  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
their  respective  communities  would  do  justice  to 
a  census  taker.  The  dealer  will  start  at  the  top 
floor  of  the  buildings  which  house  the  coal  com¬ 
panies  and  make  a  canvass  of  every  office  upon 
whose  door  a  coal  sign  appears  and  the  tough 
part  of  it  all  is  that  diis  reward  is  practically  nil. 

Warren  R.  Roberts,  president  of  the  Roberts  & 
Schaefer  Company,  was  called  to  Washington  this 
week  by  the  Government  and  has  accepted  a 
major’s  commission  under  the  quartermaster  gen¬ 
eral  as  an  executive  officer  in  charge  of  new 
emergency  construction  work  during  the  duration 
of  the  war.  Mr.  Roberts  left  Chicago  on  October 
22  to  take  up  his  active  work  and  residence  in 
Washington. 

Illinois  Coal  .Administrator  J.  E.  Williams  has 
announced  six  men  as  a  committee  to  .solve  Illi¬ 
nois’  coal  problems.  They  are  Judge  Orrin  N. 
Carter,  Charles  E.  Alarkham,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad;  John  H.  Walker,  presi¬ 
dent  Illinois  Federation  of  Labor ;  John  B.  Berry¬ 


man,  vice-president  Crane  Company;  Professor 
Leon  ^larshall.  University  of  Chicago,  and  Allen 
B.  Pond,  Pond  &  Pond,  architects.  A  sub¬ 
committee,  of  which  Professor  Marshall  will  be 
chairman,  will  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  to  be 
named  the  Chicago  coal  committee. 

Bilk  Haskell,  ex-postmaster  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  was  in  Chicago  this  week  endeavoring  to 
get  a  few  cars  of  coal.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Mr.  HaskelLis  a  staunch  republican  pd  the 
election  of  President  Wilson  was  responsible  for 
his  relegation  to  the  “ex”  class,  he  is  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and  is  sure 
that  the  coal  trade  will  get  a  square  deal  from 
Washington  as  soon  as  the  true  situation  is  real¬ 
ized  by  Dr.  Garfield.  Mr.  Haskell  also  states 
that  the  Iowa  farmer  is  being  libeled  when  it  is 
stated  they  are  not  purchasing  liberty  bonds  and 
carries  the  figures  in  his  vest  pocket  to  prove  his 
assertions. 

Major  Eastman,  formerly  of  the  Eastman- 
Barber  Company,  but  now  attached  to  the  local 
quartermaster’s  office,  called  on  a  number  of 
southern  Illinois  coal  operators  this  week,  dis¬ 
pensing  orders  for  thousands  of  tons  of  prepared 
coal  with  a  lavish  hand.  ^lajor  Eastman  re¬ 
quested  politely  but  firmly  that  this  coal  must  be 
shipped  immediately  regardless  of  contracts,  em¬ 
bargoes,  or  any  other  impediment,  as  it  was  to  be 
used  at  the  cantonments.  He  also  stated  that 
these  orders  were  of  an  emergency  nature  and 
other  orders  calling  for  a  regular  supply  would 
be  forthcoming  shortly.  This  news  will  not  be 
encouraging  for  the  country  dealer  who  has  been 
waiting  patiently  for  a  few  cars  of  coal. 

Here  is  a  problem  so  simple  that  even  a 
politician  can  figure  the  result.  In  1916,  during 
August,  September  and  October,  one  Hocking 
shipper  in  the  Chicago  market  received  a  total 
of  735  cars  and  during  this  period  there  was  a 
car  shortage  at  the  mines.  During  the  same 
period  of  1915,  a  careful  estimate  of  cars  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  market  by  the  same  company 
totaled  over  1,500.  Since  August  1st,  1917,  to  the 
present  writing  this  company  has  received  a 
grand  total  of  thirteen  cars,  ten  of  which  were 
received  between  August  1st  and  August  8th.  And 
still  the  Fuel  Administrator  says  there  isn’t  a  coal 
shortage.  The  embargoes  being  placed  by  the 
railroads  upon  which  eastern  coals  originate,  are 
being  proclaimed  so  regularly  that  it  amounts  to 
a  continual  performance.  Saturday  last  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  place'd  an  embargo  until 
further  notice  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  follow 
suit  on  account  of  western  roads  being  unable  to 
handle  their  cars  with  any  degree  of  efficienc}'. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 

The  Attitude  of  Labor  Tozvard  Work,  Now 
That  Wages  Have  Been  Advanced  Is  Cut¬ 
ting  Dozen  the  Production 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
1502  Oliver  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Oct.  24,  1917. 

It  is  too  early  at  this  date  to  see  results  from 
the  gathering  of  coal  operators  in  this  city  yes¬ 
terday,  but  the  spirit  exhibited  toward  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  National  Fuel  Administration 
shows  clearly  the  patriotism  of  the  coal  opera¬ 
tors,  and  that  results  will  follow. 

The  coal  situation  in  Pittsburgh  as  has  been 
told  in  this  column  from  week  to  week,  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  serious  day  by  day,  and 
is  causing  not  only  mills  which  are  working  on 
large  contracts  for  the  Government,  but  private 
consumers  as  well,  much  uneasiness. 

Steel  mills,  munition  makers,  and  other  large 
consumers  have  been  receiving  contract  coal  but 
not  in  as  large  quantities  as  needed,  owing  to 
labor  troubles,  car  shortage,  and  general  trans¬ 
portation  difficulties.  Decreased  production  due 
to  numbers  of  mines  closing  because  of  the  $2 
Government  price,  as  well  as  to  labor  troubles, 
priority  shipments,  and  now  the  railroads  requisi¬ 
tioning  a  heavy  percentage  of  the  car  rating,  for 
their  own  coal  supply;  are  among  the  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  operator. 

The  spot  market  has  practically  ceased  to  be. 
In  the  past  spot  prices  have  always  represented 
what  might  be  called  a  premium  for  prompt  deliv¬ 
ery,  but  as  the  spot  market  today  can  not  exceed 
$2  a  ton,  operators  have  withdrawn  from  that 
market  and  are  giving  all  of  their  attention  to  con¬ 
tract  coal,  which  is  being  shipped  at  a  price 
of  $4  and  $5  a  ton,  and  perhaps  even  more,  as 
agreed  upon  at  time  of  purchase,  months  ago. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  large 
coal  consumers  to  contract  for  their  require¬ 
ments  many  months  in  advance,  to  insure  a  full 
supply  of  fuel  in  case  of  transportation  difficul¬ 
ties  or  restricted  output  owing  to  labor  troubles 
in  any  coal  district. 

When  shipments  of  contract  coal  do  not  come 
up  to  contract  requirements,  the  furnaces  and 
mills  go  into  the  open  market  and  purchase  spot 
coal  to  round  out  with.  They  expected  to  pay 
considerably  more  for  the  spot  coal  than  the 
contract  coal  was  booked  at,  but  it  is  business 
to  pay  the  higher  price  of  spot  coal  than  to 
shut  down.  But  today  this  is  not  possible  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absence  of  the  spot  market.  Today 
the  Government  price  fixing  has  practically  revo¬ 
lutionized  the  whole  situation  and  left  things  in 
a  turmoil.  Of  course  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  such  a  change  in  methods  and  prices  could 
be  effected  in  a  day  or  a  week,  but  many  weeks 
have  dragged  by,  and  the  conditions  do  not  bet¬ 
ter,  or  rather  become  worse. 

Coal  operators  in  many  fields  have  declared 
from  the  beginning  of  Government  price-fixing 
that  they  were  unable  to  mine  coal  at  $2  a  ton, 
much  less  sell  it  at  that  price,  and  heavy  cost 
mines  have  had  to  shut  down  except  where 
they  have  contracts  on  hand  antedating  the  prices 
fixed  by  the  Government. 

If  an  increase  in  wages  is  granted  to  the 
miners,  the  question  is  at  once  raised  whether 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  Coal  Administra¬ 
tor  to  make  a  new  analysis  of  conditions  and 
costs  and  revise  prices  accordingly. 

News  Items 

J.  R.  Barron  of  Rockwood,  Pa.,  has  disposed  of 
his  interest  in  the  Puro  Coal  Company  to  Dr. 
E.  F.  Heminger  of  Meyersdale. 

Over  8,000  acres  of  coal  in  Ohio  county,  W. 
Va.,  has  been  sold  by  the  Pittsburgh  Vein  Coal 
Company  to  the  Elmgrove  Mining  Company.  The 
latter  company  will  float  a  bond  issue  of  $270,000 
to  pay  for  the  land. 

David  P.  Hudson,  of  Greensburg,  Pa.,  who 
recently  acquired  coal  holdings  in  Unity  and  Der¬ 
ry  townships,  Westmoreland  county,  at  a  cost 
of  $100,000,  has  transferred  them  to  the  Greens- 
burg-Eastern  Coal  Company. 

John  MacGregor,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and 
D.  M.  McMechen,  have  acquired  500  acres  of  coal 
land  on  Jims  Run,  south  of  the  latter  place,  from 
various_  owners  and  are  preparing  to  open  a  large 
coal  mining  plant  there.  It  is  hoped  to  have  a 
daily  production  of  500  tons  by  the  first  of  the 
year. 

,  W.  E.  Crow,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  has  just  ac¬ 
quired  at  a  public  sale  held  at  the  front  door  of 
the  Marshall  county  court  house  at  Moundsville, 


W.  Va.,  a  large  tract  of  coal  in  that  county  for 
$50,000.  The  land  is  that  involved  in  the  litiga¬ 
tion  of  Dayton  against  Hogset,  which  was  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  Marshall  circuit  court  for  some  time. 

The  Somerset  County  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation  re-elected  the  following  officers ;  Presi¬ 
dent,  J.  C.  Bryden,  of  Baltimore,  of  the  Quema- 
honing  Creek  Coal  Company;  vice-president,  E. 
H.  Coxe,  of  Pittsburgh,  of  the  United  Coal  Gor- 
poration ;  treasurer,  Samuel  Steinbach,  of  Som¬ 
erset,  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company;  sec¬ 
retary,  E.  B.  Boose,  of  Somerset;  directors,  D.  B. 
Zimmermen,  of  Somerset,  Teford  Lewis,  of 
Johnstown,  John  Gibson,  Jr.,  of  Pittsburgh,  C.  F. 
Roy,  of  Somerset,  A.  G.  Smith,  of  Meyersdale, 
Howard  Meager,  of  Salisbury  and  the  officers 
mentioned. 

A  movement  has  been  launched  in  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  by  coal  selling  agencies  there  to  effect 
an  organization  of  jobbers  for  the  purpose  of 
making  West  Virginia  a  coal  market  as  well  as 
a  coal  producing  field!  It  is  proposed  to  extend 
the  work  over  the  state  through  the  Charleston 
Coal  Exchange,  already  formed,  and  a  similar 
exchange  in  process  at  Huntington.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  of  the  75  to  80  millions  tons 
of  coal  mined  annually  in  West  Virginia,  a  large 
percentage  is  sold  through  jobbers  in  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  on 
which  sales  commissions  amounting  to  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  are  paid.  It  is  proposed  that 
West  Virginians  sell  their  own  coal  and  thus 
keep  this  commission  outlay  at  home. 


Knoxville  Market 

Knoxville,  Tenn. — The  coal  situation  in  the 
Kentucky-Tennessee  field  is  typified  by  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  Chattanooga,  located  in  a  county  pro¬ 
ducing  250,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  adjacent  to 
coal  producing  counties  on  two  sides  of  it,  which 
city  finds  it  necessary  for  its  commercial  and 
trade  organizations  to  wire  Dr.  Garfield  to  send 
them  coal.  According  to  the  daily  papers  there, 
the  situation  grows  daily  more  acute. 

The  Tennessee  field  north  of  Knoxville,  which 
with  its  adjoining  southeastern  Kentucky  field 
was  on  a  strike  from  August  11th  to  October  8th, 
started  out  to  work  on  October  8th  with  a  short¬ 
age  of  regular  miners  employed  when  the  strike 
began  of  as  high  as  forty  per  cent  in  some  mines. 
The  first  week  was  a  cleaning-up  and  clearing- 
up  time,  so  that  few  mines  really  got  into  action. 
It  is  the  general  opinion  that  fully  10  per  cent 
to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  old  miners  have  gone 
to  other  fields  and  other  work,  so  that  this  loss 
of  old  labor  will  be  permanent. 

The  miners  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
what  they  got,  many  of  them  believing  that  the 
union  was  recognized  -  fully,  which  of  course  was 
not  the  case.  The  only  recognition  given  was  the 
selection  of  two  mine  union  officials  to  settle  the 
matter  of  wages  and  hours,  but  the  “recognition 
of  the  union,”  for  which  the  strike  was  pre-emi¬ 
nently  called,  was  not  required  by  Administrator 
Garfield,  not  even  suggested,  and  even  so  radical 
a  unionist  as  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  had  de¬ 
clared  that  this  is  no  time  to  force  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  union. 

A  few  sidelights  on  the  situation  in  this  field 
will  serve  best  to  illustrate  conditions  here.  A 
representative  of  a  Kentucky  mining  company  in 
charge  of  the  branch  office  here  has  been  released 
because  the  company  has  no  coal  to  offer,  moving 
all  present  tonnage  on  contracts. 

Another  long  established  jobber  states  that  as 
soon  as  a  few  more  cars  are  given  him  on  his 
contract  that  he  will  be  out  of  business.  Another 
jobber  says  he  has  daily  personal  visits  from  buy¬ 
ers  from  all  sections,  and  that  he  believes  there 
rnust  be  at  least  one  hundred  buyers  out  in  the 
field  trying  to  buy  coal  at  the  mines. 

The  writer  recently  requested  six  operators  and 
one  jobber  to  quote  prices  to  an  out-of-town 
dealer.  Only  one  operator  wrote,  and  that  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  nothing  to  offer.  The  retail 
situation  as  to  prices  is  in  a  muddle  and  every¬ 
body  seems  to  construe  the  price  regulation  edict 
to  suit  himself. 

The  buying  of  mines  outright  by  coal  jobbers 
and  consumers  continues  and  will  doubtless  con¬ 
tinue,  this  being  the  nearest  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  coal  buyers  to  assure  themselves  a  supply. 

“The  man  without  a  country”  has  nothing  on 
the  man  without  a  coal  contract,  the  latter  being 
a  wanderer  up  and  down  the  coal  offices  and 
mines  with  never  a  car  to  appease  his  want.  Few 
jobbers  think  the  game  worth  the  candle  to  go 
out  in  the  field,  practically  sit  beside  a  wagon 
mine  until  a  carload  of  unprepared  product  is 
finally  assembled  for  loading,  which  is  often  de¬ 
layed  several  days,  all  of  this  for  fifteen  cents  per 
ton. 


Duluth  Trade 

Duluth,  Minn.,  October  25. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — As  far  as  supplies  are  concerned, 
the  coal  trade  situation  at  the  head  of  the  lakes 
is  unchanged.  Another  severe  storm,  the  third 
during  October,  on  the  lakes,  served  to  further 
retard  shipments  from  the  Lake  Erie  docks,  mak¬ 
ing  a  coal  shortage  in  the  territory  served  from 
this  point  more  probable  every  day. 

During  the  past  six  days  thirty-four  cargoes  of 
coal  reached  this  harbor,  as  compared  with  records 
of  over  fifty  cargoes  weekly  during  September. 
With  conditions  all  appearing  to  conspire 
against  them,  operators  have  given  up  specu- 
ulating  upon  probabilities,  but  are  just  taking 
things  as  they  come.  Shipments  of  hard  coal  are 
not  being  guaranteed  to  any  dealer  in  the  west 
as  the  docks  are  being  kept  cleaned  up  in  taking 
care  of  pressing  orders.  Shipments  of  soft  coal 
to  interior  points  are  being  curtailed  through 
shortage  of  cars.  In  reply  to  recent  representa¬ 
tions  from  towns  over  a  wide  area  in  North 
Dakota,  the  general  agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad  at  this  point,  asserted  that  nothing  ade¬ 
quate  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  affording  re¬ 
lief  until  the  farmers  begin  to  ship  in  their  grain 
more  freely  in  order  that  empties  may  be  avail¬ 
able  to  load  cut  coa)  from  the  docks  here.  The 
railroad  men  say  to  western  fuel  consumers  in 
effect:  “You  return  us  some  of  the  cars  we  have 
spotted  in  your  territories  for  wheat,  and  we  will 
ship  thern  west  again  with  coal  loads.”  Rail¬ 
road  officials  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  apparent 
shortage  of  fuel  supplies  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  and  unloaded  at  the  docks  during 
the  last  five  months  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
made  up  as  far  as  bituminous  is  concerned,  in 
the  movement  of  Illinois  coal  into  this  terri¬ 
tory  during  the  present  season.  They  agree 
though  that  serious  shortage  in  hard  coal  sup¬ 
plies  ’xists  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  coming 
winter  being  a  severe  one,  much  suffering  will 
result. 

Fuel  administrators  have  just  been  named  for 
Duluth  and  St.  Louis  county  as  follows :  For 
Duluth— Charles  P.  Craig,  chairman,  W.  N.  Ry- 
erson,  and  T.  T.  Hudson ;  for  the  county — Victor 
Power,  Hibbing,  chairman;  Michael  Boylan,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  George  L.  Brozich,  Ely. 

In  a  letter  of  instructions  issued  to  members  of 
the  cornmission,  it  is  pointed  out  that  their  first 
duty  will  be  to  ascertain  the  supplies  of  fuel  in 
the  territory  over  which  their  jurisdiction  ex¬ 
tends,  and  the  pouts  that  are  in  the  most  need 
of  coal.  They  are  to  investigate  and  report  at 
once  on  prices  at  which  each  size  and  quality 
of  coal  is  sold  to  consumers.  They  will  as¬ 
certain  and  report  the  gross  margin  which  is 
being  charged  by  each  dealer  for  every  size  and 
quality  of  coalj  and  whether  such  margin  is,  in 
their  opinion,  excessive.  They  were  instructed 
besides  to  investigate  the  status  of  contracts  be¬ 
tween  operators  or  jobbers  and  the  industrial 
plants  of  the  various  communities,  especially 
where  such  contracts  call  for  deliveries  at  prices 
below  the  prevailing  price  with  a  view  to  in¬ 
suring  prompt  deliveries  under  such  contracts. 

Work  is  bping  pushed  in  the  completion  of  the 
improvements  under  way  on  the  Great  Lakes 
Coal  &  Dock  Co.’s  plant  on  St.  Louis  bay.  The 
large  bridge  transported  here  from  Milwaukee 
has  been  in  operation  during  the  past  two  weeks 
and  it  is  intimated  that  it  is  the  intention  to 
erect  a  second  handling  bridge  next  summer.  Of¬ 
ficials  of  the  company  assert  however  that  they 
are  unable  to  confirm  that  statement.  Over  75,000 
cubic  yards  of  earth  will  be  required  to  fill  in 
the  submerged  area  of  150  feet  in  width  by 
1,500  feet  in  length,  and  the  work  will  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  $25,000. 

Fire  is  still  burning  in  a  large  pile  of  coal 
at  the  Northern  Coal  &  Dock  Co.’s  dock  on 
Superior  bay.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  segre¬ 
gate  the  burning  pile,  and  coal  from  it  is  being 
salvaged  at  the  rate  of  4,000  and  5,000  tons  per 
day.  The  railroads  are  assisting  the  dock  of¬ 
ficials  in  their  efforts  in  the  way  of  supplying 
cars  and  taking  them  away,  J.  M.  Selleck,  su[)- 
erintendent  of  the  dock,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  danger  of  the  fire  spreading  to  other  coal 
piles  has  been  averted,  but  he  admits  that  a 
heavy  loss  has  been  sustained  during  tiie  four 
weeks  the  conflagration  has  been  on.  Valuable 
assistance  has  been  rendered  during  the  past  week 
by  J.  A.  Thomas,  manager  of  the  Thomas  .\uto- 
matic  Engine  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  ar¬ 
rived  at  Superior  with  one  of  his  engines. 

No  changes  in  the  coal  market  here  have  de¬ 
veloped  since  the  general  reduction  of  35  cents 
a  ton  in  retail  prices  of  hard  coal  was  announced 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

With  the  Supply  of  Coal  Insufficient,  the 
Consumers  Are  Quarreling  Over  Its 
Pistribution 

Office  of  Tiik  Bi.ack  Diamond, 

702  Lyric  Building, 

Cincinnati,  October  24,  1917. 

The  daily  parade  of  coal  men  seeking  supplies 
and  of  purchasing  agents  on  the  trail  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  mines  is  undimished  in  the  face  of  the 
declaration  of  Director  Garfield  report  that  there 
will  be  coal  for  all.  One  of  the  big  sales  agents 
here  estimated  that  there  were  at  least  an  aver- 
-  age  of  ten  buyers  a  day  calling  at  his  office. 
From  that  it  runs  on  down  to  threes  and  fours. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  there  has  been  a  right 
about  face  in  the  coal  trade  and  today  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  a  reverse  from  what  has  been  known 
in  all  previous  history  of  coal  selling. 

There  seems  to  be  no  disposition  to  evade  the 
Government  ruling  on  price.  These,  from  the 
Jellico  fields  to  those  of  West  Virginia  are^  lie- 
carried  out  from  the  sales  standpoint  here. 
What  evasions  there  are  seem  to  come  from  the 
producers.  An  instance  was  reported  to  your  cor¬ 
respondent  where  a  mine  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  Kentucky,  entitled  to  the  raise  that  the  ad- 
ministrator  allowed,  insists  upon  getting  the  ad¬ 
vanced  price  for  coal,  though  it  was  sold  and  de- 
livered  before  the  raise  went  into  effect.  Other 
misconstructions  of  this  kind  have  been  reported 
even  though  the  operator  is  technically  and  law¬ 
fully  at  fault. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  local  men  who  went  to 
Pittsburgh  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  have  returned.  Cincinnati— 
and  those  directly  concerned  in  the  Cincinnati 
trade— sent  a  delegation  of  over  thirty-five.  They 
seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  while  the  as¬ 
sociation  is  in  a  formulative  stage,  they  would 
have  been  better  satisfied  had  there  been  a  little 
more  action  of  a  definite  character  and  a  little 
less  talk  and  discussion  of  conditions  that  prove 
a  peril  to  the  trade.  Some  of  them  were  out¬ 
spoken  and  declared  that  the  time  for  review  has 
passed  and  it  is  about  time  that  actual  dissec¬ 
tion,  either  by  committee  or  by  individuals,  of  the 
problems  that  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  decided. 
It  was  declared  that  the  gathering  was  representa¬ 
tive,  possibly  the  greatest  that  ever  was  gathered 
together  and  that  this  opportunity  should  not 
have  been  allowed  to  slip  by  without  shaping 
a  course  that  would  have  stood  for  all  those 
who  spent  their  time  and  money  in  attending. 

In  a  retail  way  the  prices  here  are  still  “up  in 
the  air.”  Homer  Johnson,  the  administrator  for 
the  state  of  Ohio,  has  paid  the  city  a  visit  and 
through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  there  has  been 
a  local  committee  appointed  to  delve  into  the 
books  of  the  local  retailers.  From  these  round 
figures— and  there  has  never  been  any  great 
“spread”  in  the  retail  prices,  there  will  be  a 
basis  formed  by  which  there  can  be  an  arrival  at 
the  figures  that  have  been  designated  by  Direc¬ 
tor  Garfield.  It  is  thought  by  those  in  touch 
with  the  situation  that  the  figures  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

Mayor  Puchta  has  taken  upon  himself  and  is 
making  a  political  play  of  the  fact  that  he  first 
thought  of  the  idea  of  placing  small  lots  of  coal 
at  the  fire  houses  and  police  stations  so  that 
the  “bushel  buyer”  would  have  coal  to  draw 
upon.  Later  Governor  Jimmie  Cox  up  at  Colum¬ 
bus  figured  out  about  the  same  plan — that  is 
of  placing  coal  in  public  places  for  the  small 
buyer,  and  considerable  capital  is  being  drawn 
from  it. 

Car  supplies  do  not  seem  to  be  in  such  a  bad 
way.  The  complaint  that  has  been  heard  from  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  operators  is  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  motive  power/to  get  their 
coal  away  from  sidings  and  get  it  moving  toward 
destination  rather  than  a  supply  of  empties.  The 
Norfolk  &  Western  seems  to  be  rather  free  in 
their  supply  of  empties.  There  is  no  kick  heard 
on  the  L.  &  N.  supply  though  there  has  been  a 
big  howl  raised  that  while  coal  is  moving  freely 
from  that  line  a  severe  shortage  has  been  felt 
by  eastern  Kentucky  cities. 

The  “wafting”  of  coal  barges  down  the  river 
from  a  point  above  Wheeling  was  highly  success¬ 
ful  and  in  the  flotilla  that  come  down  it  was 
estimated  that  48,000  tons  were  for  this  city. 

Cincinnati  News  Notes 

John  Laing,  of  the  Wyatt  Coal  Co.,  was  here 
on  Thursday. 

C.  E.  Stabler,  of  Lansing,  and  W.  L.  Skin- 
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ner,  of  Dunkirk,  Ind.,  were  two  buyers  of  note 
seen  here  this  week. 

Fred  Legg,  of  the  Logan  and  Kanawha  Coal 
Co.,  arrived  back  in  town  Wednesday  after  a 
week’s  trip  to  the  mines. 

Frank  B.  Stewart,  of  the  Winifrede  Coal  Co., 
returned  from  mines  via  Pittsburgh,  where  he 
went  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  National  Coal 
.Association. 

Prominent  among  those  attending  the  jobbers’ 
meeting  in  Chicago  were  R.  Tinsley,  of  the  llal- 
mar  Coal  Sales  Co.;  R.  Holmyard,  of  the  Ohio 
and  Kenuteky  Coal  Co.,  and  John  Stevenson,  of 
the  J.  W..  Stevenson  Coal  Sales  Co. 

Telegrams  received  here  Wednesday  frorn  job¬ 
bers  attending  the  convention  in  Chicago  indicated 
that  they  were  highly  satisfied  with  the  progress 
that  was  being  made  there  and  that  there  was 
hope  that  much  would  be  accomplished. 

Another  “beauty”  was  added  to  the  library  of 
“Letters  of  Doubt”  kept  by  one  firm  here.  For 
generally  showing  the  lack  of  education,  but 
getting  to  the  point  this  is  a  rare  example.  The 
letter  reads : 

Gentleman, 

“yours  received,  I  havre  not  recived  the  carr  co 
cold  but  recived  notice,  from  the  rail  road  com¬ 
pany,  taht  they  have  used  same,  this  is  redictless, 
this  lea  leaves  e  in  a  bad  condition,  for  cold 
wether,  this  is  a  shame,  that  the  company  can 
just  take  a  ca  carr  cold,  in  this  manner  not  even 
notify  the  shiper,  or  even  the  reciver  toilll  mohnth 
after  wardes,  this  looks  like  bulldoosing,  and  the 
mater  is  left  to  you  to  take  some  stepps,  in  the 
mater,  please  advise  me  at  once,  what  to  do  to  get 
cold,  at  once,  go  on  the  company  and  see  that 
this  carr  is  paid  for  with  out  delay  as  you  had 
Hour  mony  long  a  go” 

The  big  surprise  of  the  trade  this  week  was 
the  announcement  received  by  the  friends  of  Jul¬ 
ius  Ratterman,  sales  manager  for  the  Blue  Ash 
Coal  Co.  that  he  had  “gone  and  done  it.”  Julius 
is  a  bachelor  of  lo,  these  many  years,  seemingly 
bomb-proof  from  heart  string  tugs  but  Miss 
Clara  Groene  was  his  choice  and  they  were  mar¬ 
ried  on  Saturday  last.  May  they  live  happily  ever 
afterward. 

Considerable  mystery  is  attached  to  the  action 
of  William  J.  Hoover  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  who  has  been  directing  an  inquiry 
into  the  books  of  local  coal  companies  during 
the  past  week  pertaining  to  the  retail  purchase 
price  of  coal,  cost  of  distribution,  handling,  and 
the  number  of  cars  required.  He  is  flanked  by 
a  number  of  state  officials  but  all  of  them  are 
non-commital  as  to  the  purpose  to  which  the 
delvings  will  be  put. 

A  rumor  that  the  city  was  going  to  confiscate  a 
car  of  coal  on  the  C.  H.  &  D.  tracks  in  South 
Cumminsville  started  a  raid  last  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  that  was  almost  of  riot  proportions.  Families 
with  buckets,  barrels  and  some  with  small  wag¬ 
ons  backed  up  to  the  car  and  quicker’n  you 
could  say  “scat,”  sixty  tons  disappeared.  Wrong? 
Sure  it  was  wrong,  but  nary  a  one  was  prose¬ 
cuted.  How  much  different  would  it  have  been 
were  it  a  car  of  potatoes  ? 

Before  Federal  Judge  A.  M.  J.  Cochran  in  a 
special  session  of  the  United  States  district  court 
at  Covington,  the  case  of  Thurston  Ballard  and 
others  of  Louisville,  against  the  Continental  Coal 
Co.,  of  Wyoming,  was  continued  on  Monday. 
T.  R.  Preston,  one  of  the  witnesses,  stated  that 
he  and  his  brother  had  paid  in  to  the  concern 
more  than  a  million  dollars  while  the  stock  held 
by  the  Louisville  litigants  was  represented  by 
bonuses.  The  case  is  still  on  trial. 

Four  more  dams  in  the  Ohio  river  would  pre¬ 
clude  a  shortage  in  the  river  stage  and  would 
allow  free  transportation  of  coal  the  year  round, 
according  to  E.  C.  Gibbs  of  the  Waterways  corn- 
mission  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This 
would  represent  50  per  cent  of  the  work  already 
completed  and  should  be  furthered  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  With  Gibbs  and  others  to  propound  their 
theory  quite  a  large  delegation  of  river  men  went 
to  Evansville,  Ind.,  to  attend  a  meeting  that  will 
result  in  this  being  put  into  words  and  presented 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Government. 

William  E.  Brown  has  withdrawn  from  the 
firm  of  Stevenson,  Brown  &  Co.,  and  after  the 
first  of  the  coming  month  the  style  will  be  the 
John  W.  Stevenson  Coal  Sales  Co.  made  up  of 
Mr.  Sevenson  and  Wilbur  J.  Newhall.  They 
recently  moved  their  offices  to  the  Union  Central 
building  from  the  First  National  and  have  open¬ 
ed  a  branch  in  Louisville.  J.  F.  Hershey,  formerly 
with  the  Beech  Creek  and  Kirk  Coal  Co.,  has 
charge  of  this.  The  company  is  handling  western 


Kentucky  and  some  eastern  product  and  within 
the  next  few  weeks  will  have  a  valuable  connec¬ 
tion  with  West  Virginia  coal  companies  along 
the  B.  &  O. 


Cleveland  Trade 


Clevei.anu,  Ohio,  October  24. — (^Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Operators  report  a  fair  movement 
of  coal  from  the  mines  to  lake  ports  for  the 
been  past  several  days,  although  not  as  heavy  as  it 
was  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  The  slowing-up  has 
not  been  explained,  but  the  number  of  cars  was 
somewhat  lower  than  usual  and  this  is  the  only 
thing  that  directly  affects  the  producers. 

Last  week  the  fleet  loaded  932,263  tons  of  coal 
and  the  steamer  fuel  amounted  to  28,393  tons. 
This  somewhat  exceeded  the  shipments  of  the 
preceding  week  and  was  the  second  week  on 
which  they  fell  below  the  million-ton  mark  which 
it  was  hoped  would  be  reached  each  week  until 
the  season  closes.  Boats  have  been  lined  up  for 
all  cargoes  and  could  have  taken  much  more, 
had  it  been  brought  to  the  lake  front. 

According  to  the  reports  made  by  R.  A.  &  W. 
M.  Williams  Co.,  the  receipts  at  Duluth  and 
Superior  to  October  15  were  as  follows: 


5,838,708  6,974,415 

5,521,917  6,895,456 


Total 

570,837 

491,712 


Hard  Soft  Total 

1910  .  1,135,707 

1917  .  1,373,539  . 

Ashland  and  Washburn 

Hard  Soft 

1916  .  37,860  532,977 

1917  .  31,761  459,951 

The  same  company  reports  receipts  at  Lake 

Michigan  ports  as  follows: 

Hard  Soft  ’  Total 

1916  804,517  2,885,375  3,689,892 

1917  785,339  2,558,653  3,343,992 

Little  difference  can  be  noted  in  the  amount 
of  coal  going  to  industrial  concerns.  Operators 
state  that  all  that  can  be  furnished  under  pres¬ 
ent  rules  is  the  slack  obtained  from  screening  the 
coal  for  lake  shipment.  While  it  has  been  some¬ 
what  of  a  mystery  as  to  how  many  of  the  large 
plants  continue  in  operation,  coal  men  say  they 
are  using  up  stocks  which  have  been  accumulated  , 
for  the  winter  months.  Notwithstanding  some 
of  the  claims  that  have  been  made  in  the  past,  it 
is  said  that  some  concerns  succeeded  in  accumu¬ 
lating  pretty  fair  stock  piles. 

The  threat  comes  from  Washington  that  some 
of  the  stock  piles  accumulated  in  this  district 
by  industrial  companies  will  be  confiscated,  but 
coal  men  think  this  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
If  there  are  any  such  stock  piles  as  the  newspaper 
reports  from  Washington  indicate,  the  coal  was 
purchased  early  and  at  prices  considerably  higher 
than  the  Government  figures.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  coal  could  not  be  taken  unless 
the  difference  is  paid  to  the  owners.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  argued  that  coal  bought  and  paid  for  is 
owned  by  the  buyers  and  that  it  could  not 
be  taken  under  existing  laws. 

Jobbers  say  they  have  received  very  little  coal 
during  the  past  week  and  that  their  business  has 
been  at  a  standstill.  Several  of  the  jobbing 
houses  were  represented  at  the  convention  of 
the  Jobbers’  Association  in  Chicago  this  week. 


tinuous  and  insistent  during  the  past  week  and 
there  has  also  been  a  strong  call  from  apart¬ 
ment  houses.  Retail  dealers  are  receiving  some 
coal  all  the  time,  but  nothing  like  a  sufficient 
amount  to  take  care  of  the  demand.  They  are 
taking  all  orders,  subject  to  receipt  of  coal  and 
are  not  specifying  any  date  for  delivery. 

On  his  return  from  Columbus  last  week.  State 
Coal  Administrator  H.  H.  Johnson  declared  that 
relief  for  Ohio  cities  is  impossible  unless  the 
priority  order  is  so  modified  as  to  allow  the  use 
of  some  of  the  cars  to  ship  coal  for  industrial 
and  domestic  purposes  to  points  in  the  state.  He 
has  asked  the  Washington  authorities  to  make 
such  a  modification,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 


render  the  service  needed. 

As  generally  understood,  the  plan  of  shipping 
20  per  cent  of  the  coal  mined  last  Tuesday  to  deal¬ 
ers  for  relief  in  different  places  did  not  result 
in  much  of  a  supply.  Some  of  the  railroads  did 
not  have  cars  and  others  could  not  furnish  them, 
for  some  reason.  At  any  rate  Cleveland  did  not 
receive  much  of  the  coal  and  is  now  distributing 
a  lot  of  500  cars  which  was  secured  in  another 


way. 

It  was  said  today  that  the  miners,  who  went  out 
in  the  eastern  Ohio  district,  have  returned  and 
everything  seems  to  be  quiet.  The  promise  of 
Coal  Administrator  Garfield  that  prices  would 
be  readjusted  so  that  the  new  schedule  can  go 
into  effect  November  1  seemed  to  satisfy  them. 
However,  there  is  a  tendency  to  strike  on  the 
least  provocation  and  no  one  can  tell  just  when 
trouble  is  coming. 
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Birmingham  Trade 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  October  25.~{Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Little  change  is  to  be  noted  in 
market  conditions  over  a  week  ago.  There  is  a 
strong  demand  for  all  the  available  coal,  and  the 
scarcity  appears  to  be  growing  more  acute  as 
it  is  accentuated  by  the  increasing  requirements 
caused  by  the  approach  of  winter.  The  Atlanta 
district  is  said  to  be  facing  a  serious  coal  famine, 
appeals  having  been  made  to  Washington  for  re¬ 
lief.  Local  brokers  and  sales  agents  received 
wire  instructions  from  Government  officials  to 
give  preference  to  Atlanta  territory  on  ship¬ 
ments  of  both  steam  and  domestic  coal.  Very 
little  relief  can  be  afforded  from  this  district,  the 
bulk  of  the  output  of  the  mines  being  applied 
on  contracts  with  railroads,  street  car  lines,  and 
other  public  utilities  and  industrial  plants,  who 
are  daily  insisting  on  increased  shipments,  deliv¬ 
eries  being  in  arrears  on  practically  all  such  con¬ 
tacts.  The  local  spot  demand  will  absorb  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  available  coal  left. 

Retail  coal  dealers  are  now  disposing  of  their 
stocks  to  householders  at  figures  arrived  at  in 
accordance  with  Governmental  instructions,  and 
there  are  practically  as  many  different  prices  as 
there  are  dealers,  inasmuch  as  each  retailer  had 
to  base  his  new  figures  on  his  margin  of  profit 
for  1915,  etc.  One  of  the  larger  yards  quotes  the 
following  prices  on  domestic  lump  ;  Cahaba,  $5.35 ; 
Black  Creek,  $5.45 ;  Montevallo,  $6.15 :  Colona  and 
Carbon  Hill,  $4.50. 

Samuel  P.  Kennedy,  state  fuel  administrator, 
has  appointed  the  following  men  to  supervise  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  coal  in  Jefferson  county, 
Alabama:  Frank  Fowlkes,  chairman;  Eugene 
Brown,  E.  H.  Cabaniss,  Sol  Caheen,  Frank  La- 
throp  and  John  Frye,  Birmingham;  Lee  Moody, 
Bessemer.  Robert  Jemison,  Birmingham,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  state  committee. 


Twin  Cities  Trade 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  25. — {Special 
Correspondence.) — Some  light  seems  to  have 
dawned  upon  the  coal  committee  from  this  state, 
for  an  announcement  has  been  made  to  an 
alarmed  and  breathless  public  to  the  effect  that 
while  coal  is  short  of  supply,  the  real  difficulty  is 
not  so  much  a  shortage  of  coal  as  of  cars  in 
which  to  transport  the  coal  now  available.  Of 
course  this  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  coal  trade 
since  last  spring,  but  probably  it  did  not  become  a 
verity  until  this  belated  Christopher  Columbus 
discovery  was  made. 

Announcements  are  also  being  made  that  fur¬ 
ther  reductions  are  to  be  made  in  the  price  of 
coal,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fore¬ 
going  discovery,  would  seem  to  be  equal  to  squar¬ 
ing  the  circle  or  utilizing  perpetual  motion.  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  better  thing  would  be 
to  concentrate  upon  the  matter  of  providing  cars 
and  let  the  matter  of  prices  rest  until  the  greater 
matter  had  been  attended  to. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  shortage  of  cars 
exists.  The  government  is  requiring  a  heavy 
toll  of  the  available  cars,  and  despite  a  marked 
irnprovement  in  the  efficiency  of  loading  and  han¬ 
dling  them,  this  rneans  a  real  present  and  future 
shortage.  Complaints  have  already  begun  to  come 
from  the  interior,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  short 
of  coal  and  are  unable  to  get  more.  If  this  starts 
with  the  first  hint  of  cool  weather,  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  drops  to  the  vicinity  of  zero,  there  will 
be  real  suffering.  During  the  past  week  the  ther- 
morneter  dropped  to  19  degrees  in  the  Twin  Cit¬ 
ies,  increasing  the  consumption  of  domestic  fuel 
materially.  This  is  not  likely  to  last,  but  it  means 
a  start  to  heavier  consumption  and  more  demands 
upon  the  trade. 

The  strike  which  has  been  prevailing  in  the 
rail  trade  sections  has  naturally  affected  supplies 
to  this  territory,  though  not  seriously  as  yet,  ex¬ 
cept  that  every  day’s  possible  shipments  that  are 
lost  means  that  much  more  of  a  shortage  for  the 
Northwest. 

The  stocks  of  hard  coal  on  the  docks  are  stead¬ 
ily  gaining  on  the  showing  of  last  year,  and  the 
increase  for  the  year  is  around  250,000  tons, 
against  which  has  to  be  counted  a  difference  in 
the  carry-over  of  400,000  tons,  leaving  a  present 
shortage  of  around  150,000  tons  of  hard  coal. 
This  means  that  the  storage  is  around  ten  per 
cent  of  the  season’s  totals  and  that  the  trouble 
in  the  coal  supply  will  be  in  soft  coal  and  will 
affect  industries,  apartment  buildings  and  office 
buildings  more  than  anything  else.  The  railroads 
and  public  service  institutions  have  taken  steps 
to  protect  thernselves  by  storing  quantities  of  coal 
against  a  possible  need  in  the  winter.  Hence  the 
situation  is  not  as  serious  as  the  dock  figures 
would  indicate,  though  it  is  disquieting  enough. 


The  statement  that  prices  are  to  be  fixed  on  a 
standardized  basis  has  been  given  out  during  the 
week.  As  it  stands,  the  different  companies,  fig¬ 
uring  on  the  basis  of  their  respective  costs,  have 
Had  a  considerable  variation  of  figures.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  fix  maximum  prices,  so  that  dealers  may 
sell  under  them  if  they  choose.  With  the  strenu¬ 
ous  situation  now  ruling,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  likelihod  of  this.  Dealers  are  confining 
business  to  regular  trade  and  in  usual  quantities, 
'so  the  variation  in  prices  has  but  little  effect,  for 
new  business  is  not  wanted.  This  practically  lim¬ 
its  consumers  to  the  trade  through  whom  they 
bought  heretofore,  and  does  away  with  any  tend¬ 
ency  toward  shopping  around.  The  real  question 
is  to  secure  the  coal. 

Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  government  to 
provide  a  river  fleet  of  barges  to  operate  on  the 
Mississippi  river  next  season.  Four  barge  flo¬ 
tillas  are  planned,  to  carry  coal  northward  and 
iron  ore  south.  The  work  is  to  be  done  with 
barges  and  tugs  at  first,  but  if  the  move  proves 
satisfactory  special  vessels  may  be  provided. 

September  statistics  of  cars  received  and 
shipped  to  Minneapolis  show  a  fair  increase  in 
coal,  being  3,52'5  cars  this  year  against  3,482  last 
year  shipped  in  and  320  cars  forwarded  against 
12  last  year. 

The  fuel  dictator  of  Minnesota  has  named 
county  boards  for  the  state.  In  Minneapolis  the 
board  is  composed  of  L.  S.  Donaldson,  depart¬ 
ment  store  proprietor ;  A.  E.  Zonne,  real  estate 
dealer,  and  Charles  E.  Wales,  capitalist.  Mr. 
V/ales  was  for  many  years  a  manager  of  the 
old  Pioneer  Fuel  Company  in  Minneapolis  and  is 
therefore  familiar  with  the  coal  business  as  a 
jobber  and  shipper.  In  St.  Paul  the  committee 
consists  of  D.  S.  Culver,  president  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  National  Bank;  Walter  Butler  of  Butler 
Bros.  Building  Co.,  and  A.  W.  Lindeke  of  Lin- 
deke,  Warner  &  Sons,  wholesale  dry  goods.  Each 
committee  is  to  make  an  immediate  survey  of  the 
coal  supplies,  the  coal  needs,  costs  and  prices  and 
whether  prices  are  excessive. 


Detroit  Trade 

Detroit,  Mich.,  October  25. — (Special  Corre- 
spoyidence.) — There  is  no  improvement  apparent 
in  the  volume  of  coal  movement  into  Detroit  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  Demand  from  all  sides  continues 
active.  Steam  coal  users  are  getting  very  little 
stock  and  a  number  of  manufacturing  plants  are 
reported  to  be  operating  with  only  a  few  days 
supply  in  sight.  Other  plants  are  said  to  have 
been  obliged  to  suspend  operations,  some  because 
their  coal  supply  had  become  exhausted. 

Delivery  is  unsatisfactory  and  more  or  less  ir¬ 
regular,  both  because  of  insufficient  car  supply 
at  the  mines  and  because  of  embargoes  which 
are  raised  on  roads  south  of  Toledo,  against  ship¬ 
ments  into  the  Detroit  and  Michigan  territory. 

Free  coal  is  said  to  be  almost  unheard  of  in 
Detroit  and  it  appears  to  be  almost  equally  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  any  stock  in  transit. 

Operators  of  the  coal  mines  in  the  Saginaw 
Valley  district,  at  a  meeting  Tuesday,  agreed  to 
supervision  of  the  distribution  of  their  output  by 
the  state’s  fuel  dictator,  W.  K.  Prudden.  during 
the  present  stringency  in  coal  supply. 

Miners  of  the  Michigan  mines  opened  a  con¬ 
vention  Monday  in  Saginaw.  It  was  announced 
the  miaes  would  be  continued  in  operation  pend¬ 
ing  settlement  of  the  wage  differences. 

Coal  dealers  of  Highland  Park  have  promised 
to  assist  Coal  Administrator  Hulbert  of  the  village 
in  his  work  by  distributing  whatever  coal  they 
have  in  stock  under  his  direction.  Highland  Park, 
which  is  a  village  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Detroit,  is  to  serve  only  those  who  have  no  coal 
and  will  supply  first  families  in  which  there  is 
illness,  or  homes  containing  young  children  or  old 
people. 


Denver  Trade 

Denver,  October  25. —  (Special  Correspondence.) 
— Almost  a  solid  week  of  seasonable  temperatures 
has  brought  a  sharp  demand  for  all  grades  and 
the  even  demand  has  been  offset  by  a  somewhat 
uneven  distribution  which,  however,  could  not 
possibly  be  avoided.  In  several  towns  supplied 
by  Denver  distributors  there  has  been  a  serious 
shortage  which,  in  some  cases,  has  threatened  a 
shutdown  of  various  industries.  In  such  cases  as 
these  everything  possible  is  being  done  to  speed 
up  orders  to  relieve  the  situation. 

The  larger  cities  of  Colorado,  including  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo  and  Trinidad,  are  hardly 
in  danger  of  a  fuel  famine  by  reason  of  their 
close  proximity  to  mining  districts  and  because  of 
the  forethought  of  retailers  and  consumers  who 


were  wise  enough  sometime  ago  to  provide  for 
future  requirements. 

The  present  period  of  moderately  cold  weather 
has  also  brought  those  most  interested  to  a  full 
realization  of  the  serious  car  shortage  in  this 
section.  In  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Utah  a  large 
percentage  of  harvested  crops  are  waiting  to  be 
moved.  In  southwestern  Colorado  hundreds  of 
carloads  of  potatoes  are  rotting  on  the  ground 
through  lack  of  even  temporary  storage  facilities 
and  cars  to  move  them  to  market  centers.  Flat 
cars  are  more  scarce  now  than  for  a  year  past, 
large  numbers  having  found  their  way  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  since  the  resumption  of  opera¬ 
tions  by  large  lumber  mills  that  have  been  idle 
for  the  past  four  months.  The  situation  is  far 
from  encouraging,  according  to  local  transporta¬ 
tion  officials. 

In  view  of  the  continuation  of  an  unprecedented 
demand  Colorado  and  Wi'oming  operators  are 
keeping  up  tonnage  records  for  the  past  six 
months  and  will  probably  exceed  all  records  for 
any  October  in  the  history  of  coal  mining  in  both 
states.  Labor  is  more  plentiful  now  in  northern 
Colorado  and  lignite  production  shows  heavy 
daily  gains. 

There  is  an  urgent  demand  for  all  grades  of 
slack  with  prices  very  strong.  Local  prices  for 
lioth  coal  and  slack  are  unchanged. 

Lignite  prices  are  as  follows,  f .  o.  b.  mines :  For 
Denver  delivery,  lump,  $3  to  $3.50;  mine  run,  $2 
to  $2.15 ;  slack  $1.50  to  .$1.60.  For  delivery  to 
country  points,  lump,  $3.25  to  $3.75;  mine  run, 
$2  to  $2.15;  slack,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 


Indianapolis  Trade 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  25.— (Special.)^ 
The  immediate  future  of  the  coal  market  in  In¬ 
diana — retail  and  wholesale  is  bound  inseparably 
with  the  attempts  of  Evans  Woollen,  fuel  di¬ 
rector  to  solve  problems  on  which  the  state  has 
failed.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Woollen  is  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  the  business  interests  of  the  state. 
He  is  president  of  the  Fletcher  Savings  &  Trust 
Company,  Indianapolis,  and  a  splendid  execu¬ 
tive.  He  accepted  the  appointment  reluctantly 
but  apparently  is  prepared  to  move  quietly  but  ef¬ 
fectively.  He  has  not  induged  in  any  “newspaper 
stuff’’  as  a  starter  and  it  may  be  said  without 
feir  that  he  will  not  be  found  rushing  into  print 
frequently  threatening  to  “do  this  or  that’’  for 
the  “dear  people.’’  Mr.  Woollen  has  aroused  fav¬ 
orable  comment  by  stating  that  he  believes  the 
shortage  can  be  relieved  best  through  the  es¬ 
tablished  lines  of  the  coal  business.  That  is,  he 
purposes,  apparently  to  attempt  to  operate 
through  the  producers  and  the  retailers  who 
have  the  means  of  producing  and  distributing 
coal.  His  methods  at  the  beginning  have  been 
non-political  and  more  than  likely  have  found 
a  great  deal  of  favor  on  that  account.  He  at¬ 
tended  a  meeting  of  the  state  fuel  directors  at 
W'ashington  this  week. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale  Association 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Manufacturers’  Club 
in  Philadelphia  on  Monday  officers  of  the  newly 
organized  Philadelphia  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  As¬ 
sociation  were  elected. 

Noah  H.  Swayne  2nd,  of  Swayne  &  Co.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  building,  was  elected  president;  Harry  K. 
Cortright,  of  Cortright  Coal  Company  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  building,  vice-president,  and  Edgar  G.  Car¬ 
lisle,  of  Blair,  Parke  Coal  &  Coke  Company  of 
Land  Title  building,  treasurer.  The  office  of  sec¬ 
retary  is  to  be  filled  later. 

Seven  members  of  the  executive  board  were 
named  as  follows :  Noah  Swayne  2nd,  F.  M. 
Ramsey,  Jr.,  F.  H.  Taylor,  A.  J.  Carty,  Richard 
Gabell,  H.  K.  Cortright  and  L.  M.  Humrichouse. 

The  Philadelphia  organization  will  become  a 
constituent  part  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’ 
Association.  A  number  of  the  Philadelphia  mem¬ 
bers  are  in  Chicago  this  week  to  attend  the  first 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’ 
Association. 


Announcement  is  made  that  the  Gulf  States  Steel 
Company  has  acquired  by  purchase  the  properties 
of  the  Sayre  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  large  tract  of  coal  lands  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  Jefferson  county,  Alabama,  carrying 
the  Big  Seam  coal.  Mines  on  this  property, 
located  at  Sayre,  are  now  being  operated  by 
the  Sloss  Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  under  lease. 
There  is  a  battery  of  150  beehive  ovens  in  oper¬ 
ation  at  these  mines. 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  been  placed 
on  a  coal  priority  basis  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  in  Washington. 
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New  York  Trade 

Increased  Demand  With  Decreased  Supply 
Rules  in  Anthracile  and  Bituininuus 
Markets 

OlTicc  of  Tjie  Hlack  Diamon'd, 

New  York,  October  25. 

The  anthracite  situation  in  the  east  can  he 
summed  up  in  a  very  few  words.  The  week  just 
passed  lias  lirought  a  great  increase  in  demand 
with  no  increase  in  supply  in  any  of  the  markets. 
Operators  are  straining  every  muscle  to  increase 
production.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the 
miners  work  on  Mitchell  Hay,  October  29,  winch, 
for  every  year,  since  the  1902  memorable  anthra¬ 
cite  strike  has  been  observed  as  a  holiday.  If 
they  work  on  next  Monday  it  will  mean  an  output 
of  approximately  450,000  tons. 

The  trade  are  very  much  exercised  over  the 
announcement  which  came  from  Washington  on 
Wednesday  that  the  Iniel  Administration  is  about 
to  requisition  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  coal  out¬ 
put  of  both  anthracite  and  bituminous.  This 
will  mean  that  the  Fuel  Administration  will 
have  about  550,000  to  050,000  tons  of  anthracite  to 
distribute  each  month  according  to  the  average 
production.  Should  the  Fuel  Administration  in¬ 
terpret  its  order  so  as  to  take  egg,  stove  and  nut 
as  its  portion  of  the  output,  it  will  bring  M^ut 
an  unusually  interesting  state  of  affairs.  The 
Fuel  Administration  is  interested  primarily  in 
getting  coal  to  its  domestic  consumers,  and  the 
trade  awaits  with  apprehension  the  albtment  of 
shipping  orders  under  this  new  requisition. 

In  many  communities,  consumers  are  now  deal¬ 
ing  directly  with  local  committees  representing  the 
state  fuel  administrators  regarding  their  require¬ 
ments.  Much  is  being  said  in  the  daily  press  about 
the  hoarding  of  the  domestic  sizes  by  some  of  the 
large  consumers.  Thousands  of  these  are  charged 
with  having  filled  their  cellars  or  yards  with  a 
great  deal  more  coal  than  they  will  really  need 
during  the  coming  winter.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  appreciated  by  the  retail  dealers  in  nearly 
every  community,  that  there  are  a  great  many 
consumers  who  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  coal 
up  to  the  moment.  ' 

Throughout  Greater  New  York  City  most  of 
the  retail  yards  are  bare  of  coal,  with  many  con¬ 
sumers  besieging  them  each  day  for  deliveries  of 
even  a  half  ton  if  a  ton  is  not  available. 

The  steam  sizes  are  in  fair  demand,  with  prices 
being  held  in  restraint  by  the  operators.  There 
would  he  a  good  trade  in  the  smaller  buckwheats, 
and  screenings  at  tidewater  for  steam  making 
purposes  were  it  possible  for  purchasers  to  secure 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  bituminous  coal  to  mix 
with  them,  so  that  they  could  be  burned  over  the 
grates  in  use.  Barley  at  New  York  tidewater 
ports  is  selling  around  $2.90  to  $3,  and  screen¬ 
ings  are  held  at  the  same  quotations.  Rice  is 
quoted  at  $3.50  to  $3.75  and  buckwheats  at  $4.75 
to  $5.25. 

The  price  on  company  coal,  using  the  lower 
jiiers  as  a  basis,  for  October  loading,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Broken,  $9.95 ;  egg,  $5.90 ;  stove,  $6.15 ; 
chestnut,  $6.25.  These  are  for  white  ash.  Red 
ash  prices  are  ten  cents  higher,  and  Lykens  Val¬ 
ley  forty-five  and  fifty  cents  higher.  Individuals 
are  allowed  seventy-five  cents  a  ton  over  these 
prices.  Coals  at  the  upper  ports  are  five  cents  per 
ton  higher,  owing  to  difference  in  freight  rates. 

The  Bituminom  Situation 

The  past  week  has  brought  no  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  bituminous,  neither  has  there  been 
found  any  relief  in  the  pressure  for  coal  that  is 
coming  from  every  quarter.  Each  day  brings  new 
information  of  plants  that  are  either  shut  down 
or  will  have  to  shut  down  if  relief  is  not  given 
them.  Many  plants  throughout  the  east  have  only 
been  enabled  to  keep  running,  due  to  the  diversion 
of  coal  to  them  under  orders  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration.  These  orders  appear  to  become 
more  numerous. 

The  announcement  that  came  from  Washing¬ 
ton  on  Wednesday  that  the  Fuel  Administration 
intends  to  requisition  one-tenth  of  the  output  for 
the  purpose  of  distributing  to  those  consumers 
that  are  in  need,  was  received  with  great  interest 
by  coal  men  everywhere.  Some  of  the  trade, 
who  now  argue  that  their  requisitions  for  fuel 
coal  and  for  Government  coal  amounts  to  at 
least  twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  present  out¬ 
put,  wonder  how  their  contract  consumers  are 
going  to  get  along  if  another  draft  is  to  be  made 
upon  their  tonnage.  Moreover,  the  statement 
that  not  only  will  the  Fuel  Administration  see  that 
an  ample  supidy  is  given  the  localities  that  need 
it,  but  the  price  that  will  be  paid  for  the  coal 
will  be  fixed  by  the  Government  itself,  makes 
the  coal  man’s  burden  all  the  more  severe. 


Production  was  very  bad  on  the  Pennsylvania 
lines  in  Central  Pennsylvania  last  week,  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  cars.  Some  operators  report 
only  twenty  per  cent  capacity.  I'or  practically 
the  last  half  of  the  week  there^  were  very  few 
cars  for  commercial  i)urposes.  Phis  has  tended 
to  greatly  decrease  the  sui)ply  of  coal  at  the  tide¬ 
water  ports,  and  has  also  brought  about  an  in¬ 
creased  shortage  on  the  part  of  all-rail  corisumers. 

Regarding  the  great  shortage  of  the  bairmont 
coals  in  the  eastern  territory,  the  statement  of 
G.  R.  Lawson,  secretary  of  the  Central  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  given  out 
on  Saturday,  in  which  he  said  that  “the  trans- 
|)ortation  facilities  afforded  the  coal  operators  in 
this  region  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  this  month 
are,  without  a  doubt,  the  worst  we  have  pperi- 
enced  in  the  three  years  I  have  been  with  the 
association,”  answers  all  questions  on  this  point. 

The  New  England  situation  is  distressing.  It 
is  calculated  that  this  important  territory  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1st,  by  closest  calculation,  will  be  short 
6,605,017  tons  of  bituminous,  unless  there  is  a 
great  increase  in  shipments  to  this  territory  dur¬ 
ing  the  remaining  two  months  of  this  year.  It 
is  estimated  that  New  England’s  needs  have  in¬ 
creased  twenty  per  cent,  owing  to  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  manufacturing  brought  about  by  the 
necessities  of  war. 

There  is  not  spot  business  in  New  York  harbor, 
and  supplies  at  the  piers  are  all  being  taken  for 
contract  purposes.  There  is  less  activity  in 
bunkering,  due  to  the  fact  that  practically  all  of 
the  neutral  steamers  are  unable  to  obtain  licenses. 
For  Government  purposes  and  for  use  of  the 

regular  allied  lines,  needs  are  very  heavy. 

Maximum  prices,  at  the  New  York  harbor  piers, 
mean  on  net  tons,  the  following : 

N.  Y.  Harbor  At  Mines 

Pennsylvania  .  $3.47 

Maryland  .  3'.47 

West  Virginia  (short  rate) .  3.47 

West  Virginia  (long  rate) .  3.70 

Brokers’  commission  to  be  added. 

The  Vessel  Situation 

So  far  no  foreign  tonnage  has  been  engaged 
in  the  coastwise  trade,  nothwithstanding  the  law 
permitting  foreign  vessels  to  engage  in  coastwise 
service  in  America  until  120  days  after  the  end 
of  the  war,  has  been  signed.  To  meet  the  great 
need  for  coal  in  New  England,  the  Shipping 
Board  has  ordered  owners  of  all  coal  carrying 
steamers  requisitioned  by  the  Government  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  present  service,  and  fixed  a  uni¬ 
form  rate  of  $2.50  a  ton  from  Hampton  Roads 
or  Philadelphia  to  Boston,  with  the  usual  dif¬ 
ferential  to  other  New  England  ports.  Also  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  coal  over  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  piers,  arrangement  is  being  made 
whereby  transient  steamers  that  go  into  the  Roads 
only  for  bunker  coals,  are  to  be  bunkered  in  mid¬ 
stream. 

Current  rates  of  frieght  are  about  as  follows; 
From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  $2.50  to  $3 ; 
to  Portland,  $2.50  to  $3;  to  Providence  and  like 
Sound  points,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

From  New  York  to  Boston,  $1.75  to  $2;  to 
Portland,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  to  Providence,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  to  New  Bedford,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  to  New 
Haven,  seventy  to  eighty  cents ;  to  Bridgeport, 
sixty-five  to  seventy-five  cents.  Harbor  pates  re¬ 
main  at  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents. 


$2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 


New  York  Trade  Briefs 

Burns  Brothers,  New  York’s  large  retail  coal 
dealers,  subscribed  for  $175,000  of  the  second 
Liberty  Loan. 

A.  W.  Hillebrand  and  \\'.  F.  Ainsworth,  of 
A.  W.  Hillebrand  &  Co.,  returned  on  last  Thurs¬ 
day  from  an  extended  western  trip. 

W.  S.  Alden,  president  of  Alden  Coal  Mining 
Company  of  No.  1  Broadway,  left  on  Monday  to 
attend  the  conventions  in  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago. 

Maryland  Coal  Company  of  No.  1  Broadway 
subscribed  to  $60,000  of  the  second  Liberty  Loan, 
it  is  understood  that  the  officers  of  the  company 
made  large  individual  subscriptions. 

George  M.  Dexter,  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc., 
attended  the  convention  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  held  in  Pittsburgh  on  Tuesday,  going 
from  there  to  the  Chicago  convention. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Hawkins  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Tomkinsville,  Staten  Island,  has  been 
sold  to  William  Allen  Fair,  formerly  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business  on  Staten  Island. 

A  charter  under  the  Delaware  laws  was  granted 
last  week  to  the  Coal  Sales  Company,  capital  $1.- 
300,000,  with  Raymond  J.  Scully,  Leonard  E. 
Campbell  and  John  H.  Harkins,  all  of  New  York, 
named  as  incorporators. 

Howard  S.  Bowns  and  C.  P.  Morrell,  of  Patti- 


son  &  Bowns  of  No.  1  Broadway,  left  on  Tues¬ 
day  for  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  for  a  three 
weeks’  hunt.  They  hope  to  bag  a  number  of 
moose  during  their  stay  in  New  Brunswick. 

Phillip  Woods,  the  well  known  transportation 
man  of  No.  1  Broadway,  who  was  a  large  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  first  Liberty  Loan,  took  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  $10,000  for  the  second  Liberty  Loan  last 
week.  He  subscribed  $15,000  to  the  first  loan. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  Brooklyn  retail  coal 
companies  responded  very  liberally  to  the  second 
Liberty  Loan  subscriptions.  Scranton  &  Lehigh 
Coal  Company  subscribed  for  $75,000,  Bacon  Coal 
Company,  $22,000,  and  Greason,  Son  &  Dalzell. 

$1 0,000. 

W.  A.  Marshall,  of  W.  A.  Marshajl  &  Co.  of 
No.  1  Broadway,  left  on  Thursday  night  of  last 
week  to  visit  operations  in  the  central  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  field  in  which  he  is  interested,  going  from 
there  to  Pittsburgh  to  attend  the  convention  of 
the  National  Coal  Association. 

Practically  all  of  the  wholesale  coal  offices  in 
New  York  were  closed  at  twelve  o’clock  on  yes¬ 
terday  (Wednesday)  to  take  part  in  the  Liberty 
Loan  parade.  The  coal  trade  would  have  had  a 
very  large  representation  in  the  parade  to  be  held 
in  the  afternoon  had  it  not  been  called  off  owing 
to  the  fierce  rain. 

The  retail  coal  dealers  in  New  York  City  have 
been  very  active  in  the  matter  of  securing ,  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  Liberty  Loan.  George  J.  Lltz, 
of  the  Thedford-Eltz  Company,  on  Tuesday  sent 
out  a  letter  to  the  entire  membership  of  the  New 
York  retail  coal  trade  urging  large  subscriptions 
from  every  member  before  the  27th. 

R.  H.  Williams,  Jr.,  of  Williarns  &  Peters  of 
No.  1  Broadway,  was  last  week  given  a  commis¬ 
sion  as  lieutenant  colonel.  He  is  now  on  active 
duty  at  Washington  attending  to  the  purchase  of 
horses.  It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  Mexico  last  year  by  President 
Wilson,  that  Mr.  Williams  offered  his  services 
and  was  with  the  Essex  Troop  looking  after  the 
question  of  mounts. 

Some  of  the  Liberty  Loan  subscriptions  from 
coal  companies  in  New  York  City  announced  were 
the  following;  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  $2,500,000;  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company, 
$1,000,000;  (Zlinchfield  Navigation  Company.  Inc.. 
$500,000  ;  Mahoning  Coal  Company.  $500,000  ;  Le¬ 
high  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  $‘>50.000 ; 
Williams  &  Peters,  $200,000 ;  Pennsylvania  Coal 
&  Coke  Corporation,  $200,000;  Staples  Transpor¬ 
tation  Company,  $10,000. 

Because  of  coal  shortage  and  resultant  high 
prices  and  difficulties  of  delivery,  the  .\merican 
fee  Company  has  decided  to  close  a  contract  with 
the  Edison  Company  for  the  supplying  of  power 
to  its  artificial  ice  plant  in  the  metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York.  Plans  already  completed  call 
for  the  installation  of  the  Edison  power  in  seven 
of  the  plants  in  New  York  City  before  the  end 
of  the  winter.  The  company  has  fifteen  plants  in 
this  city.  Next  year  the  plan  will  be  extended 
to  other  plants. 

For  some  weeks  past  more  or  less  has  been 
said  in  the  daily  ne\yspapers  about  shutting  off 
advertising  electric  signs  on  Broadway  to  brine 
about  a  saving  in  the  use  of  coal.  An  official  of 
the  New  York  Edison  Company  pointed  out  last 
week  that  if  the  Fuel  Administrator  adopts  such  a 
'measure,  the  saving  will  be  infinitesimal,  it  being 
estimated  that  the  amount  of  coal  needed  to  fur- 
nish  electricity  for  the  lights  that  are  used  for 
advertising  purposes  on  Broadway  each  week- 
amounts  to  only  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  total  consumption  used  by  the  electric  service 
companies  in  the  city. 


meeting  of  the  independent  anthracite  r~  —  - 
tors  was  held  at  the  Bellevue- Stratford  on  \\  ed- 
nesday  of  last  week.  A  luncheon  was  tendered 
the  coal  men  bv  Perev  C.  Madeira,  president  of 
Madeira-Hill  Coal  Company.  More  than  .sixty 
operators  and  accountants  took  part  in  the 
ference.  The  express  purpose  was  to  consider 
the  question  of  uniform  bookkeeping  and  cost 
accounting.  The  conference  was  attended  m 
William  Potter,  the  state  fuel  administrator.  Mr. 
Potter  said  following  the  meeting;  “Yes.  I  have 
been  to  the  meeting  of  the  independent  operators 
and  I  gave  them  a  talk.  I  am  going  into  this 
thing  heart  and  soul  and  I  want  to  get  in  touch 
with  everv  phase  of  this  question.  I  am  in  the 
service  of  mv  countrv  and  will  spare  no  efforts 
to  solve  the  great  problems  for  which  I  have  been 
called.”  Officers  of  the  association  denied  that 
there  was  anv  discussion  of  government  methods 
of  price  fixing  or  the  premiums  granted  the  inde¬ 
pendent  operators,  to  which  serious  objection  is 
taken  by  many  of  the  retail  dealers  in  this  terri¬ 
tory. 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

Supply  of  Anthracite  Far  Too  Short  for 
Immediate  Needs — Bituminous  Situation 
More  Serious 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  2.5. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  antljracite  trade  has  gone 
through  another  exciting  week.  Many  consumers, 
alarmed  by  the  daily  comment  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  shortage  of  coal,  have  been  more  clam¬ 
orous  than  ever  before  for  immediate  deliveries. 
Local  retail  dealers  complain  that  there  has  been 
serious  interference  with  shipments  of  anthracite 
to  this  territory,  and  that  during  the  past  week 
arrivals  have  been  very  far  below  what  they 
should  have  been. 

In  this  city  in  the  retail  trade  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  turmoil  over  the  fixing  of  prices  to  con¬ 
form  to  Dr.  Garfield’s  ideas.  The  new  city  ad¬ 
ministrator  is  credited  with  making  a  statement 
that  retail  dealers  who  did  not  reduce  their  prices 
on  October  1st  to  conform  with  Dr.  Garfield’s 
announcement,  will  have  to  make  refunds  to  their 
customers.  All  sizes  of  domestic  coals  are  very 
short. 

In  the  steam  sizes  there  is  a  very  active  demand 
for  No.  1  buckwheat,  which  sells  at  the  mines  at 
$3.75  to  $4.50.  Rice  is  holding  at  the  mines 
around  $2.75  to  $3.00,  and  barlev  is  quoted  at 
$1.60  to  $2.00. 

The  bituminous  trade  has  been  further  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  priority  orders  issuing  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  give  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
the  same  priority  as  to  fuel  requirements  as  was 
given  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  by  announce¬ 
ment  made  two  weeks  ago.  The  fuel  administra¬ 
tion  on  Monday  gave  a  formal  order  allowing 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  requisition  for  its  own 
use  such  amounts  of  coal  produced  along  its  line 
as  may  be  necessary  to  operate  its  freight  and 
passenger  business  at  full  capacity.  More  than 
500  operating  companies  are  affected  by  this  order, 
and  it  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  the 
consuming  trade  in  Philadelphia  territory,  where 
so  much  of  this  coal  normally  reaches  consump¬ 
tion. 

Concerning  the  distribution  of  cars  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  since  it  got  its  preferen¬ 
tial  fuel  orders  several  weeks  ago,  some  of  the 
operators  took  the  position  that  if  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  gave  only  a  fifty  per  cent  supply 
of  cars,  that  its  fuel  loadings  should  be  at  the 
same  percentage.  It  is  understood  that  the  rail¬ 
road  company  contends  that  it  will  receive  its 
full  quota  of  loaded  cars  each  week  irrespective 
of  what  number  its  furnishes  each  particular 
mine. 

Local  houses  still  continue  to  receive  a  great 
many  letters  from  Washington  asking  that  ship¬ 
ments  be  made  to  this  or  that  concern.  Sales  of 
coal  at  the  mines  at  $2  per  net  ton  are  so  rare 
as  to  excite  comment  whenever  one  is  reported. 
There  is  practically  nothing  doing  in  spot  trans¬ 
actions.  and  some  important  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  in  this  territory  are  said  to  be  shutting 
down  several  days  each  week  for  lack  of  fuel. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 

G.  H.  Jacobs,  of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  at¬ 
tended  the  convention  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Tuesday. 

It  is  understood  that  following  the  death  of 
W.  E.  Harding,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  office 
of  the  Blaine  Mining  Company,  that  this  office 
will  be  closed.  Business  heretofore  done  through 
this  office  will  now  be  conducted  through  the  main 
office  in  New  York. 

The  production  of  anthracite  was  cut  2,500  tons 
per  day  on  last  Friday  when  the  Austenried, 
Honeybrook  and  Green  Mountain  collieries  of 
the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company  were 
shut  down,  the  miners  striking  because  of  alleged 
failure  of  the  company  to  adjust  several  griev¬ 
ances. 

George  C.  Foedisch,  of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer, 
Stephen  Girard  building,  is  now  giving  four  davs 
each  week  to  the  service  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  Washington,  his  selection  by  the  Fuel 
Administrator  being  due  principally  to  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  qualities  of  the  principal  eastern  coals 
and  the  transportation  routes  over  which  they 
naturally  reach  the  markets. 

On  Monday,  Francis  A.  Lewis,  city  fuel  admin¬ 
istrator,  had  his  organization  with  offices  in  the 
Commonwealth  Trust  building,  in  working  order. 
Late  last  week  Mr.  Lewis  stated  that  no  action 
on  the  fifty  cents  charge  levied  by  some  of  the 
retail  dealers  for  carrying  coal  into  the  cellar 
would  he  made  except  on  complaint  from  consum¬ 
ers.  “We  will  act  only  on  complaint  from  a  con¬ 


sumer.  Thus  far  not  a  letter  has  been  received 
in  my  office.” 

It  is  announced  from  Hazleton  that  John  Mar- 
kle,  president  of  G.  B.  Markle  Coal  Company, 
has  given  all  of  his  employes  a  reduction  of  fifty 
per  cent  in  the  rent  of  all  company  houses  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  so  that  they  can  buy 
Liberty  Bonds.  The  firm  subscribed  for  $100,000 
vt'orth  of  the  issue.  It  is  stated  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  G.  B.  Markle  Coal  Company  has 
shown  a  very  good  increase  despite  that  a  great 
many  men  have  left  the  operations  for  other 
employment. 

On  last  Friday  ten  of  the  striking  miners  of 
the  Armerfbrd  Coal  Company  were  arrested  by 
the  sheriff  of  Indiana  county  and  troopers  of  the 
state  police,  technically  charged  with  “holding 
up  the  production  of  coal.”  One  hundred  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  company  went  out  early  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  their  leaders  explaining  that  they  “were  tired 
of  waiting  on  Garfield,”  as  the  company  prom¬ 
ised,  they  claimed,  that  an  increase  in  wages 
would  be  made  to  be  based  on  what  Dr.  Garfield, 
the  Fuel  Administrator,  believed  that  they  should 
have. 

A  whirlwind  drive  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Liberty  Loan  is  being  made  by  the  officials  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  under  the  leadership  of  President  W.  J. 
Richards,  in  the  Schuylkill  regions  this  week.  The 
employes  of  the  Reading  have  hung  up  a  record 
for  an  increased  coal  production,  and  each  man 
is  said  to  be  interested  in  trying  to  make  a  high 
record  for  subscriptions  to  the  Second  Liberty 
Loan.  The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Company  has  arranged  so  that  its  employes  can 
get  the  bonds  on  the  most  liberal  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment. 

Returning  from  the  conference  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  operators  and  salesmen  with  the  Federal 
Fuel  Administrator  in  Washington  last  week, 
H.  W.  Perrin,  president  of  the  Susquehanna  Col¬ 
lieries  Company,  said :  “At  the  conference  we 
pledged  ourselves  to  co-operate  with  the  fuel  ad¬ 
ministration  in  every  way  possible.  Steos  were 
taken  to  further  that  end,  and  Dr.  Garfield  has 
large  hopes  for  a  happy  solution  of  the  auestion. 
But  I  tell  you  it  is  going  to  take  something  be¬ 
sides  this  co-operation  offered  by  many  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  coal  business.  It  is  chiefly  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  men  and  cars.” 

Advices  from  central  Pennsylvania  state  that 
there  was  an  extraordinary  shortage  of  cars  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  days  of  last  week,  which  caused 
the  shutting  down  of  seven  mines  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  Patton.  During  the  last  three  days 
^f  each  week  the  car  supply  is  greatly  diminished 
and  cars  are  placed  by  the  railroad  for  fuel  for 
their  own  use,  but  last  week  the  shortage  was 
unusually  acute  on  account  of  the  government 
ordering  100  per  cent  car  supplies  to  all  of  the 
coke  fields  of  western  Pennsylvania.  In  the  Cam¬ 
bria  and  Somerset  fields,  it  is  estimated  that 
more  than  4,000  men  were  out  of  work  the  last 
half  of  the  week  owing  to  the  preferential  car 
order  of  the  government. 

Francis  A.  Lewis,  fuel  administrator  for  th ' 
city  of  Philadelphia,  announced  on  Tuesday  that 
ihe  Philadelphia  retail  dealers  who  were  unable 
to  respond  to  the  government  regulation  fixing 
October  1st  as  the  date  of  the  new  retail  coal 
prices,  will  be  compelled  to  make  a  refund  on  all 
sales  to  consumers  of  the  difference  between  the 
prices  charged  October  1st  and  those  char.ged 
now.  Estimates  made,  based  on  a  total  of  almost 
4,500,000  tons  of  coal  sold  annually  in  the  city 
for  household  purposes,  show  that  the  330  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  city  will  make  a  refund  of  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $40,000  for  excess  charges. 
This  was  based  on  the  estimated  sales  for  the 
first  fifteen  days  of  the  month,  allowing  twentv- 
five  cents  per  ton  as  the  average  reduction  made 
by  the  dealers  throughout  the  citv  to  conform 
to  the  government  ruling.  On  Wednesday  the 
Philadelphia  Coal  Exchange  presented  to  Mr. 
Lewis  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  its  150 
members. 


The  holdings  of  the  Rice-Wilkins  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  near  White  bridge  in  Indian  creek  valley, 
Pa.,  have  been  sold  to  the  Indian  Creek  Coal 
&  Coke  Company,  otherwise  the  Mellon-Zim- 
merman  interc.sts.  The  sale  embraces  100  acres 
of  coal  and  the  mine  equipment.  It  is  said  the 
purchaser  will  largely  increase  the  output.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  the  Mellon-Zimmerman  inter¬ 
ests  adjoin  the  Rice-Wilkins  plant.  W.  E.  Rice 
and  others,  of  Connellsville,  were  owners  of 
the  tract. 


New  England  Trade 

Boston,  October  25. —  (Special  Correspondence) 
— ^The  New  England  bituminous  situation  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  more  serious.  Notwithstanding 
the  optimistic  reports  emanating  from  Wash¬ 
ington  regarding  the  amount  of  coal  shipped  into 
this  section  of  the  country,  and  the  amount  of 
coal  at  tidewater  shipping  points.  New  England  is 
short  of  bituminous  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
some  consumers  are  greatly  di.sturbed. 

The  managements  of  steam  and  electric  rail¬ 
roads  and  other  public  utilities  appear  to  be  harder 
hit  than  the  manufacturers.  This  condition  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  held  off  placing  contracts 
because  of  a  belief,  based  on  previous  Washing¬ 
ton  dispatches,  that  bituminous  would  be  cheaper. 
While  the  Government  price  fixing  established  the 
market  on  a  lower  basis,  the  utility  companies 
have  been  unable  to  secure  any  great  amount  of 
coal  at  Government  or  any  other  price,  for  the 
reason  that  shippers  are  sold  so  far  ahead.  With 
sorne  of  the  lighting  companies  the  situation  is  so 
serious _  that  the  question  of  closing  or  buying 
electricity  from  concerns  who  happen  to  have  coal 
have  been  discussed  by  directors.  Some  of  the 
electric  railway  companies  in  Maine  are  especially 
short  of  TOal.  Naturally  they  are  disturbed,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  question  of  a  comparatively  short 
time  when  harbors  and  rivers  will  be  closed  to 
navigation.  i 

Report  has  it  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  among 
the  electric  railway  and  lighting  companies  to  lay 
before  the  Washington  authorities  their  condition 
with  a  view  of  preferential  distributon.  While 
a  majority  of  the  manufacturers  are  fairly  well 
supplied  with  bituminous,  there  are  enough  who 
are  not  to  cause  general  uneasiness,  and  they  will 
join  in  the  appeal  for  coal.  Confiscating  by  rail¬ 
roads  and  substantial  Government  takings  have 
reduced  stocks  of  New  River  and  Pocahontas  at 
Hampton  Roads  ports  to  very  small  proportions, 
and  comparatively  little  Pennsylvania  is  coming  to 
tidewater.  There  being  no  coal,  the  f.  o.  b.  Roads 
market  has  been  eliminated,  as  is  the  case  at 
Mystic  Wharf.  _  Just  what  free  bituminous  in 
Boston  Harbor  is  worth  is  a  question  that  would 
depend  entirely  on  how  badly  a  consumer  wanted 
it.  It  is  almost  a  moral  certainty,  however,  that 
it  would  bring  in  the  neighborhod  of  $9  a  ton. 
New  River,  Pocahontas,  Pennsylvania  or  any 
other  kind.  But  as  one  of  the  largest  shippers 
says:  “There  is  no  coal,  so  what’s  the  use  of 
talking  about  what  the  market  here  or  at  the 
Roads  would  be.” 

Receipts  of  all-rail  big  company  anthracite  hold 
up  well,  and  those  of  independents  are  beginning 
to  improve.  Water  coal  continues  to  come  slow, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  shortage  of  labor  at  loading 
ports.  Most  of  the  all-rail  coal  is  coming  via  the 
New  Haven.  The  movement  over  the  Boston  & 
Albany  is  disappointing  because  that  road  is  un¬ 
able  to  supply  cars  at  the  mines.  The  embargo  on 
Boston  &  Maine  shipments  is  still  on,  but  should 
be  lifted  soon.  The  bulk  of  receipts  are  stove, 
egg  and  nut,  and  as  these  are  the  most  desired 
sizes  the  wholesale  market  keeps  well  cleaned  up. 
Receipts,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  are 
on  contract,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
free  market  at  Mystic  Wharf  or  any  other  point 
in  New  England.  The  Providence  situation  is 
less  strained,  but  the  retail  trade  there  are  still 
hard  hit  for  supplies.  Pea  coal  continues  a  scarce 
article.  Some  local  retailers  claim  that  shippers 
are  putting  thirty-five  per  cent  of  pea  coal  in  nut, 
but  local  wholesale  agents  will  not  confirm  this 
report.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  practically 
the  only  pea  coal  retailers  are  getting  is  what 
they  make  at  their  yards  by  rescreening.  A  little 
free  boiler  and  buckwheat  has  come  on  the  market 
of  late,  which  is  quickly  absorbed  at  regular 
prices. 

The  marine  freight  market  is  strong.  Rates 
from  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston  have  been  $3 
a  ton,,  but  the  market  is  now  down  to  a  $2.50  or 
Government  basis.  The  Government  has  ordered 
all  steamers  requisitioned  to  continue  in  their 
present  service  at  the  following  fixed  rates: 
Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston, 
$2.50;  to  Portland,  $2.65;  to  Portsmouth,  $2.60; 
to  Searsport,  $3,  and  to  Providence,  $2.25  a  ton ; 
from  Baltimore  to  Boston,  $2.65  a  ton.  Inde¬ 
pendent  rates  from  New  York  to  Boston  are 
firmer  at  $1.50  a  ton;  to  Providence.  $1,  and  to 
Pawtucket,  $1.15  to  $1.25  a  ton.  The  Boston 
schooners,  Wyoming  and  Addison  E.  Bullard, 
probably  will  be  transferred  to  the  coal  carrying 
trade  between  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Boston,  be¬ 
cause  the  Government  has  prohibited  sailing  ves¬ 
sels  to  navigate  in  the  submarine  danger  zone. 
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Baltimore  Trade 

Baltimore,  Md.,  October  25. — While  the  coal 
trade  here  is  still  pursuing  more  or  less  of  a 
watchful  waiting  policy,  largely  because  fuel  is 
so  scarce  that  all  ordinary  activities  of  coal  sell¬ 
ing  are  wiped  out,  the  situation  grows  more  and 
more  tense.  With  wintry  weather  almost  upon 
this  section,  the  demand  for  coal  of  all  kinds  has 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  handlers  of 
both  soft  and  hard  coal  would  not  have  been 
aide  to  meet  even  the  force  of  call  that  existed  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  now  are  at  their  wits’  end  to 
meet  urgent  necessities. 

Bituminous  coals  are  particularly  short.  From 
practically  all  the  mining  regions  of  interest  here 
come  reports  of  wretched  car  supply.  The  usual 
allotment  does  not  run  more  than  twenty  to  forty 
per  cent  and  the  mines  that  get  the  top  percentage 
are  indeed  lucky.  Then  coal  that  is  loaded  fre- 
iiuently  finds  its  way  to  sidings  en  route  and  is 
ofttimes  delayed  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

At  the  tidewater  piers  here  the  supply  i.s  far 
short  of  requirements.  Even  those  water-front 
industries  that  always  rely  on  barged  coal  and 
which  are  carrying  government  food  supply  and 
other  contracts  have  been  hard  hit.  Not  a  few 
have  been  so  seriously  threatened  with  close¬ 
downs  that  they  have  been  sending  large  trucks 
about  the  city  to  purchase  coal  from  this  yard 
or  that,  wherever  they  can  get  a  ton  or  more,  or 
to  haul  it  from  some  all-rail  carload  lot  arrival. 
The  coal  thus  hauled,  while  sold  at  the  govern¬ 
ment  basis  price,  is  frequently  loaded  with  large 
haulage  costs.  The  industries  these  days  are  imt 
objecting  to  prices,  however,  the  prime  necessity 
being  to  get  coal  in  any  way  possible. 

The  failure  to  appoint  a  coal  administrator  for 
^Maryland  is  one  of  the  complexities  of  the  local 
situation.  The  trade  all  the  way  along  the  line 
is  without  instructions  as  to  middle-charges. 
Whether  the  coming  of  the  administrator  and  of 
a  committee  to  fix  rates  will  make  things  improve 
is  just  now  a  warmly  debated  question  in  the 
trade.  , 

The  coal  jobbers  here  are  among  those  very 
much  at  sea,  and  the  newly  formed  association 
has  recently  held  several  meetings  to  discuss  the 
subject.  Delegates  were  sent  to  the  meeting  of 
operations  in  Pittsburgh,  where  Mr.  Garfield,  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  told  the  assembled 
coal  men  that  they  would  be  expected  to  do  their 
full  duty  in  a  maximum  production  of  coal. 
From  there  some  of  the  delegates  went  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  the  National  Jobbers’  Association 
held  its  meeting  to  effect  organization,  determine 
policy  and  decide  on  permanent  representation  at 
V’ashington. 

Hard  coal  dealers  here  are  swamped  with  or¬ 
ders,  old  and  new,  that  they  cannot  fill  at  all  or 
can  ’deliver  onlv  in  part.  The  receipts  are  very 
light  when  compared  with  even  urgent  necessities 
of  the  hour.  It  is  probable  that  no  one  has  really 
suffered  so  far,  but  some  are  so  near  the  danger 
line  of  supply  that  a  stiff  winter  spell  will  snell 
disa.ster,  unless  coal  movement  improves  quickly 
and  to  an  unexpected  extent. 


Buffalo  Trade 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  25. — Shipments  of  an¬ 
thracite  by  lake  continue  on  an  active  scale,  the 
amount  for  the  past  week  being  129,300  tons,  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows :  Duluth-Superior,  58,600 ; 
Milwaukee,  40,000;  Chicago,  22,000;  Ashland,  6,- 
200;  Houghton,  1,500;  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  1,000. 

On  account  of  the  approach  of  bad  weather  an 
advance  has  been  made  in  lake  freights,  which  is 
quite  customary  when  the  movement  of  coal  is 
as  urgent  as  it  is  now.  In  some  cases  the  rates 
are  up  as  much  as  twenty-five  cents  and  there  is 
a  general  tendency  toward  stiffer  prices.  Rates 
are  as  follows:  Duluth-Superior  and  Ashland, 
fifty  cents;  Milwaukee,  seventy-five  cents;  Chi¬ 
cago,  eighty-five  cents ;  Houghton  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  $1. 

The  retail  demand  for  anthracite  is  still  heavy 
and  more  dealers  than  for  a  long  time  are  anx¬ 
iously  besieging  the  local  offices.  Some  are  try¬ 
ing  every  office  here  that  could  possibly  have 
cdal  to  sell.  The  general  result  is  unsatisfactory 
and  dealers  say  they  have  never  seen  a  timo 
when  coal  was  as  hard  to  obtain.  They  are  much 
alarmed  over  the  outlook  for  the  winter,  or  at 
least  for  the  first  portion  of  it.  With  every  en¬ 
ergy  bent  toward  getting  coal  up  the  lakes,  there 
is  little  fuel  left  for  prompt  delivery  to  dealers. 
The  demand  is  greater  than  ever  because  of  the 
many  inquiries  being  received  from  industrial 
I'lbnts  which  cannot  get  bituminous  coal. 

Bituminous  business  remains  at  aliout  a  stand¬ 
still.  It  is  questioned  by  some  coal  men  whether 
the  close  of  navigation  is  going  to  make  any 
great  increase  in  coal  supplies.  Operators  report 
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that  they  will  have  a  place  for  nearly  all  their 
coal  in  the  filling  of  contracts.  The  movement 
upon  contracts  is  at  present  being  much  inter¬ 
rupted  and  consumers  who  have  been  sharing 
their  supplies  with  uncovered  concerns  are  now 
getting  anxious  as  to  their  own  stocks.  The  vast 
majority  of  consumers  are  in  an  uneasy  position 
as  to  future  supplies,  though  now  and  then  a 
buyer  has  succeeded  in  getting  enough  coal  for 
the  winter  by  placing  orders  with  more  than  one 
seller. 

Jobbers  are  doing  little  or  nothing  nowadays 
and  are  faced  w'ith  the  possibility  of  being  forced 
out  of  business.  They  hear  a  rumor  that  in  the 
event  of  a  raise  in  coal  prices  their  margin  will 
still  be  only  fifteen  cents.  Unable  ^o  get  any 
coal  at  all,  the  jobber  is  in  an  unenviable  position, 
but  is  hopeful  of  better  things. 


Louisville  Trade 

Louisville,  October  25. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — This  week  has  brought  about  little,  if 
any,  change  in  the  local  situation  and  the  demand 
continues  to  be  far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  It 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  buy  any  coal  in  south¬ 
eastern  Kentucky,  Tennessee  or  western  Kentucky 
in  lots  of  more  than  one  or  two  cars,  and  then 
that  amount  can  only  be  had  by  telling  some  hard 
luck  story  about  freezing  to  death  and  substantiat¬ 
ing  your  story  with  undisputable  evidence  that 
you  are  not  lying. 

The  wagon  mines  in  southeastern  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  are  6ut  of  business  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  mines  which  are  working  on  old 
orders  at  prices  higher  than  $2.40  f.  o.  b.  mines, 
for  run  of  mine  coal,  or  those  which  have  ac¬ 
cepted  higher  prices  for  their  coal  than  is  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  It  is  reported 
that  some  companies  are  circularizing  the  small 
mines  offering  to  pay  $3.15  for  run  of  mines 
coal,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  loaded  in  box 
cars  or  open  coal  cars,  and  that  quite  a  little 


coal  is  being  shipped  on  such  orders.  This 
puts  all  of  the  companies  who  have  been  trying 
to  abide  by  the  prices  prescribed  by  the  President 
out  of  business,  and  until  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  coal  is  further  regulated  and  the  law  enforced, 
the  legitimate  coal  wholesaler  is  out  of  the  ring. 

Labor  supply  in  both  southeastern  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  and  western  Kentucky  is  anything  but 
good,  and  while  car  supply  is  reported  as  fairly 
good  this  week  and  could  be  conservatively  fig¬ 
ured  as  about  eighty-five  per  cent,  there  is  some 
indication  of  a  decrease  in  the  supply  for  next 
week  on  account  of  the  congestion  at  Cincinnati, 
where  cars  are  being  held  for  delivery  to  the 
Cincinnati  Northern  and  Big  Four.  Requests 
have  been  made  by  the  L.  &  N.  Railroad  for 
all  shippers  to  route  away  from  the  Cincinnati 
Northern  and  Big  Four  wherever  possible,  so  as 
to  relieve  these  roads  at  the  Cincinnati  junction 
point.  It  is  hoped  that  all  the  shippers  will  pay 
particular  attention  to  this  feature  of  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  they  will  avoid  contributing  to 
the  congestion  of  these  tw'o  roads  wherever  it  is 
possible. 

Many  towns  in  and  around  Louisville  are  very 
short  of  coal  and  several  have  only  one  or  two 
days’  supply  ahead. 

Very  recently  the  Fuel  Administration  sent  in¬ 
structions  to  the  operators  in  Kentucky  telling 
them  to  make  arrangements  to  take  care  of  any 
calls  for  coal  which  they  may  have  from  several 
of  the  central  Kentucky  towns,  and  particularly 
Shelbyville,  Ky.,  which  was  reported  had  not 
more  than  one  day’s  supply  ahead  several  days 
ago.  In  order  to  relieve  the  situation  in  this 
state,  the  L.  &  N.  Railroad  has  issued  instructions 
to  confiscate  no  coal  consigned  within  the  state 
and  on  their  lines,  but  where  confiscations  are 
necessary,  to  take  that  which  is  billed  to  points 
beyond  their  lines.  The  city  of  Louisville  is  so 
short  that  the  retailers  have  been  giving  not 
more  than  two  tons  to  each  family  and  it  is 
understood  today  that  this  has  been  cut  down 
to  one  ton. 


Facts  Which  Determine  Our  Export  Prospects 


The  Export  Situation 


Hampton  Roads  Exports 


There  are  several  important  features  in  the 
week’s  news  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  export  of 
bituminous  coals  over  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  deal  involving  the 
transfer  of  shipping  made  by  the  Shipping  Board 
and  the  French  Government,  whereby  a  goodly 
number  of  steamships  are  turned  over  to  the 
French  Government  to  be  used  in  transporting 
munitions  and  foodstuffs  from  America  to  France, 
in  exchange  for  a  large  tonnage  of  sail  vessels, 
which  will  be  used  by  the  Shipping  Board  in 
transporting  nitrates  and  ores  from  South  Amer¬ 
ica  to  Atlantic  ports.  It  is  generally  presumed 
by  the  coal  trade  that  these  sailing  vessels  will 
be  available  for  taking  return  cargoes  of  coal 
to  South  America,  where  coal  is  so  vitally  needed 
at  present. 

More  and  more  pressing  are  becoming  the 
needs  for  coal  in  many  of  the  foreign  countries 
that  expect  relief  from  America.  Some  headway 
will  be  made  from  month  to  month  to  take  care 
of  these  needs  as  new  American  tonnage  becomes 
available.  Practically  all  of  the  tonnage  that  is 
being  loaned  to  France  is  new  tonnage,  coming 
from  shipyards  on  the  Great  Lakes.  New  ton¬ 
nage  is  being  launched  at  Atlantic  coast  ship¬ 
building  yards  from  month  to  month,  and  after 
the  first  of  the  year  this  new  tonnage  will  reach 
a  very  considerable  volume. 

At  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  ports  the  supply  of 
coal  is  very  short.  Practically  every  ton  of  coal 
reaching  the  Hampton  Roads  piers  is  for  con¬ 
tract  purposes,  either  coastwise  or  foreign,  while 
Government  requirements  at  these  piers  increases 
from  month  to  month,  as  more  Government  ship¬ 
ping  comes  into  use. 

To  facilitate  the  movement  of  coal  over  the 
Hampton  Roads  piers,  officials  of  the  three  rail¬ 
roads,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Norfolk  &  Western 
and  Virginian  this  week  agreed  with  the  fuel 
administration  to  furnish  bunker  coals  to  transient 
steamers  in  midstream.  This  means  that  where 
a  steamer  comes  into  Hampton  Roads  for  bunker 
coals  only,  that  it  will  not  have  to  wait  in  stream 
until  a  berth  can  be  obtained  at  one  of  the  piers. 
As  soon  as  it  reports  in  stream,  it  is  expected 
that  coal  in  barges  will  be  available  so  that  she 
can  be  bunkered  immediately.  This  is  a  move 
towards  quickening  the  loading  of  cargo  steamers 
and  Government  steamers  at  the  coal  piers.  It 
will  also  mean  a  great  saving  in  time  for  those 
steamers  that  come  into  the  Roads  for  bunkers 
only. 


Exports  of  bituminous  coal  from  Hampton 
Roads  for  the  month  of  September,  1917,  with 
comparisons  for  September,  1916,  were  as  follows : 


Country 

Argentine  . 

Azores . 

Brazil  . . 

British  West  Indies . 

Canal  Zone  . 

Chile  . 

Cuba  . 

French  West  Indies . 

Greece  . 

Italy  . 

Mexico  . . . 

Porto  Rico  . 

Santo  Domingo  . 

Sweden  . 

Teneriffe,  G.  C.  I . 

Uruguay  . 

Venezuela  . . . 

French  West  Africa . 

Portugal  . 

Bermuda  . 

France  . 

Norway  . 

Ecuador  . 

Spain  . 

England  . . 

South  Georgia  . 


1917, 

tons 

11,783 


30,057 

5,551 

15,786 

11,662 

58,030 

17,885 


33,201 

1,680 

8,014 


5,244 


323 


5,003 

6.201 

6.115 


1916, 

tons 

55,877 

925 

74,955 

16,468 

48,136 

22,363 

56,063 


7,455 

80,703 

2,409 

11,200 

1,019 

7,268 

2,012 

25,841 

999 

17,433 

3,796 

834 

4,598 

7,268 

1,977 


1,755 


216,535  423,623 


Foreign  Freight  Rates 


W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange,  New 
York,  reports  as  of  October  22: 

Although  a  few  steamers  and  sailing  vessels 
were  chartered  for  export  coal  during  the  past 
^veek — none  of  these  fixtures  were  reported. 
Freight  rates  to  Cuba  and  vicinity  continue  to 
advance,  owing  to  the  dearth  of  homeward  busi¬ 
ness,  but  to  the  windward,  rates  are  slightly  easier, 
and  to  other  destinations  are  unchanged. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  on  coal  by 
steamer  as  follows : 

West  coast  of  Italy,  ?:  Marseilles,  ?;  Spanish  ports 
— to  Atlantic;  —  to  Mediterranean  (Spanish  dues  for 
account  of  cargo).  Note:  Charters  for  Italy,  France 
and  Spain  read:  “Lay  days  to  commeiiee  on  steamer’s 
arrival  at  or  off  port  of  discharge.”  Montevideo,  about 
100s;  La  Plata  or  Buenos  Aires,  about  120  s;  Rosario, 
130s  to  135s;  Santo,  about  $31  net;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  about 
$28.50  net;  to  a  good  port  in  Chile,  about  $16  net;  Havana, 
$6.00  to  $6.50;  Cardenas  or  Sagua.  about  $8.50;  Cienfue- 
gos,  about  $8.25;  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  $9  to  $9.25; 
St.  Lucia,  $9.00  to  $9.25;  St.  Thomas,  about  $8.50;  Bar¬ 
bados,  $9.00  to  $9.25;  Kingston,  about  $8.00;  Curacao, 
ibout  *8.50  and  p.  c.;  Santiago,  about  $8.00;  Guantanamo, 
ibout  $8.00;  Bermuda,  $6.75  to  $7.00;  Vera  Cruz,  $9.00 
:o  $9.50;  Tampico,  $9  to  $9.50. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  October  2a.— {Special  Corre- 
sponderxe.) — A  falling  down  in  transportation 
service  is  proving  a  serious  check  to  production 
in  southern  Ohio  fields.  Theoretically  all  mines 
shipping  exclusively  to  the  lakes  receives  100  per 
cent  car  supply.  This  worked  out  in  practice 
much  of  the  season  up  until  the  first  of  October, 
particularly  on  the  Hocking  Valley.  For  the  past 
three  weeks  such  mines  have  averaged  little  over 
fifty  per  cent.  Congestion  of  loads  at  assembling 
points  and  junctions  is  responsible.  There  is  not 
enough  motive  power  to  take  care  of  the  business. 
Some  weeks  ago  the  general  superintendent  of 
the  Hocking  Valley  stated  that,  due  to  war  de¬ 
mand,  new  locomotives  were  not  to  be  had  at  any 
price. 

Mine  switches  are  reported  as  being  choked  with 
coal.  On  Saturday  last  there  were  1,800  loads 
at  Nelsonville.  A  group  of  eighteen  operators 
near  that  point  telegraphed  this  condition  to  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Garfield  and  asked  that  the  railroads 
be  forced  to  give  relief.  Early  in  the  week  the 
Hocking  Valley  was  exerting  itself  to  make  at 
least  a  partial  clean-up,  but  operations  are  still 
being  held  down  to  very  short  car  supply. 

Shifting  of  responsibility  on  commercial  coal 
supply,  during  the  past  week,  from  federal  and 
state  co-operation  to  strictly  federal  basis,  seems 
for  the  moment  at  least  to  have  further  com¬ 
plicated  the  situation.  The  wiping  out  of  the 
clearing-house  and  other  state  machinery  causes  ' 
the  buyer  to  believe  that  his  interests  are  being 
juggled  with.  Local  shippers  report  constant  ap¬ 
peal  from  retail  dealers  and  small  steam-users 
to  help  them  out,  many  coming  from  different 
parts  of  the  state  to  make  the  rounds  of  coal 
headquarters.  This  brings  practically  no  relief. 
Instead  of  the  priority  order  being  relaxed,  it  is 
receiving  even  greater  emphasis  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  railroads,  the  latter  insisting  that 
only  actual  need,  reported  to  the  state  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  ordered  relieved  through  him, 
will  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  lake  shipment, 
if  a  mine  is  to  retain  its  preferred  car  supply. 
As  the  shipment  of  a  single  car  unauthorized  to 
commercial  use  may  cost  a  mine  its  standing  in 
the  matter  stated,  no  one  likes  to  take  the  chance. 

While  coal  supply  everywhere  throughout  the 
state  is  scanty,  there  is  at  present  fewer  sensa¬ 
tional  cases  of  factory,  public  service  plants  and 
schools  being  put  out  of  business  for  lack  of 
fuel.  The  turning  into  domestic  channels  of 
twenty  per  cent  of  production  for  one  day  proved 
a  help.  When  navigation  officially  closes  the  15th 
of  November,  shippers  look  for  a  brief  period  of 
heavy  movement  in  general-purpose  coal.  But, 
following  the  lead  of  other  years,  cars  will  soon 
becom||scattered  and  shipment  will  be  more  ham¬ 
pered  man  at  present,  it  is  urged.  A  feature  of  the 
existing  railroad  situation  is  the  inability  to  get 
coal  from  West  Virginia,  except  in  the  most 
meagre  quantities.  The  embargo  is  almost  total. 
So  far  as  the  receipt  of  way-coal  is  concerned,  it 
is  stated  that  the  Norfolk  &  Western  might  as 
well  not  run  into  Columbus.  Shipments  started 
as  far  back  as  August  are  still  held  up  along  the 
line. 

n  ,  •  /  L-  ,  .  X  F.  O.  B.  F.  O.  B. 

Hocking  (thick-vem) —  Columbus  Mines 

Prepared  sizes  . $3.05@3.20  $3.25@8.40 

Mine  run  .  2.80@2.95  2.00@2.15 

Screenings  .  2.55@2.70  1.75@1.90 

Hocking  (thin-vein) — 

Prepared  sizes  .  3.40@3.65  2.60@2.75 

Mine  run  .  3.15@3.30  2.35@2.50 

Screenings  .  2.90@3.05  2.10@2.25 

Pomeroy — 

Prepared  sizes  .  3.40@3.65  2.60@2.75 

Mine  run  . 3.15@3.30  2.15@2.30 

Screenings  .  2.90@3.05  2.90@3.05 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

Prepared  sizes  .  3.45@3.60  2.25@2.40 


Mine  run  .  3.20@3.35  2.00@2.15 

Screenings  .  2.95@3.10  1.75@1.90 

Pocahontas — 

Prepared  sizes  .  3.70@3.85  2.25@2.40 

Mine  run  .  3.45@3.60  2.00@2.15 

Screenings  . 3.20@8.35  1.75@1.90 

The  Columbus  retail  market  is  in  a  state  of 
something  like  frenzy  or  hysteria,  in  the  matter 
of  household  demand.  Everybody  is  wanting  coal. 
Dealers  are  sifting  the  orders,  so  as  to  provide 
first  for  the  most  needy,  and  deliveries  in  any 
case  are  confined  to  from  one  to  three  tons. 
There  is  practically  no  coal  on  the  local  market 
except  Hocking  and  Pomeroy.  Stocks  are  small 
and  vary  at  different  yards  as  shipments  are  re¬ 
ceived.  Even  if  there  was  plenty  of  coal,  hauling 
facilities  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  demand. 
Dealps  are  suggesting  to  customers  that  they 
provide  for  their  own  hauling,  and  have  been  able 
during  the  past  few  days  to  make  such  arrange¬ 
ment  on  quite  a  large  per  cent  of  the  business 
booked.  It  was  stated  that  a  concerted  action  by 
dealers  would  be  taken  to  urge  this  through  the 
newspapers  and  announce  from  day  to  day  which 
yards  had  coal.  On  the  basis  of  federal  regula¬ 
tion,  quite  uniform  retail  prices  now  prevail  in 
Colurnbus,  as  follows:  Hocking  lump,  $5.15; 
Hocking  mine  run,  $4.90;  Pomeroy  lump,  $5.50; 
West  Virginia  lump,  $5.50.  These  prices  provide 
for  the  fifteen  cents  a  ton  jobber’s  commission. 
Lender  the  margin  of  profit  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  allows  the  retailer,  this  commission  would 
be  deducted  in  the  price  to  the  consumer  on  coal 
bought  direct  of  the  mine. 

Columbus  News  Notes 

Homer  Gilt,  a  leading  retail  dealer,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  local  Kiwanis  Club. 

Charles  Sloan,  of  the  Jackson  Hill  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Jackson,  Ohio,  was  in  Columbus  last  week. 

Charles  Sweeney,  of  the  Sweeney  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  was  a  recent  buyer  in  the  market 
here. 

Lewis  V.  Brown  heads  a  list  of  incorporators 
of  the  Columbia  Coal  Company,  Athens,  capital 
$10,000. 

The  Highland  Coal  Company,  Nelsonville,  Ohio, 
has  been  incorporated  by  Joe  B.  Davis  and  others, 
capital  $1,000. 

W.  J.  Hamilton,  of  the  W.  J.  Hamilton  Coal  & 
Coke  Company,  left  Monday  on  a  trip  to  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.,  and  vicinity. 

W.  W.  Tibbals  and  David  Martin,  both  of  the 
Ohio  &  West  Virginia  Coal  Company,  Toledo, 
were  among  the  week’s  visitors. 

Daniel  Armstrong,  a  banker  of  Jackson,  Ohio, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Jenkins-Lama  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Columbus,  was  in  town  last  week. 

Temporary  interference  with  mines  around 
Moxahal  and  Glouster  was  occasioned  last  week 
by  a  partial  cave-in  of  a  tunnel  on  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  railway. 

Frank  Hurley,  of  Stiles  &  Company,  Xenia, 
Ohio,  who  was  here  on  a  coal  buying  errand 
Tuesday,  stated  that  there  was  not  over  twenty- 
five  tons  of  coal  in  dealers’  stocks  in  that  city. 

The  wholesale  coal  shippers’  luncheon,  of  which 
Henry  Gilbert,  of  the  Black  Diamond  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  was  host,  was  well  attended  and  very  inter¬ 
esting,  the  latter  being  due  to  time  talks  on  regu¬ 
lation  by  F.  W.  Braggins,  George  H.  Barker, 
Charles  H,  Boardman  and  B.  F.  Nigh. 

As  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Big  Vein 
Pocahontas  Coal  Company,  Pocahontas,  W.  Va., 
N.  L.  Barker  was  in  Columbus  to  consult  with 
other  members  of  the  iMaynard  Coal  Company 


family,  which  controls  the  Big  Vein.  He  is  a 
brother  of  George  H.  Barker,  secretary  of  the 
Maynard  company. 

George  H.  Barker,  vice-president  of  the  May- 
imrd  Coal  Company,  and  a  director  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  accompanied  by  Walter  D.  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Operators’ 
Association,  and  a  number  of  other  Columbus 
coal  men,  left  Monday  for  Pittsburgh  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  national  association. 

City  Attorney  Scarlett  believes  it  might  be 
legally  permissible  for  the  city  of  Columbus  to 
use  part  of  its  funds  in  handling  coal  in  the  way 
of  selling  to  the  public.  He  quotes  from  a  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  which 
held  that  a  municipality  may  deal  in  coal  or  other 
commodity  when  famine  is  threatened  and  the 
city  only  can  supply  the  need. 

I  at  least,  jobbers  are  being 

hard  hit  by  the  inability  to  buy  coal  at  the  mines 
In  a  number  of  instances  here  business  has  been 
practically  suspended  here,  awaiting  a  more  favor- 
able  turn  of  affairs  which  it  is  hoped  will  come 
with  the  close  of  navigation.  The  larger  concerns 
are  not  weak-kneed  over  the  future  of  the 
jobber,  once  these  extreme  conditions  no  loneer 
exist. 

Leading  Colurnbus  retail  dealers  met  Tuesday 
with  the  Franklin  County  Coal  Committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  State  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  and 
promised  to  co-operate  with  Secretary  Young. 
1  nose  dealers  who  now  have  approximately  six¬ 
teen  cars  of  coal  in  their  yards  will  place  the  same 
in  the  hands  of  the  fuel  committee  for  distribu¬ 
tion  for  the  immediate  supplying  of  some  250  very 
needy  families  which  have  been  listed.  Further 
receipts  of  coal  at  yards  will  be  dealt  with  the 
same  way  as  long  as  the  emergency  prevails. 


W.  G.  Bartels,  president  of  the  Carlinville  Coal 
Company  of  Carlinville,  Ill.,  announces  that  he 
will  be  unable  to  make  further  shipments  from 
his  mine,  as  he  has  sold  it  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana,  which  will  consume  the  en¬ 
tire  output.  On«  interesting  feature  about  this 
announcement  by  Mr.  Bartels  is  that  selling  his 
mines  terminates  forty  years  experience  in  the 
coal  business  and  he  is  quitting,  of  course,  with 
serious  personal  regrets. 
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1  rusting  a  Partner  Too  F’ar 


A  case  has  just  transi)ire<l  within  iny 
knowledge  wliich  involves  some  of  the 
dangers  both  of  partnership  and  of  giv¬ 
ing  loose  financial  statements  to  credit¬ 
ors.  I  have  written  consideral)le  on  both 
subjects,  but  this  particular  case  throws 
light  on  them  from  a  new  angle,  and, 
anywaj%  too  much  cannot  be  written  on 
subjects  so  vitally  important. 

A  and  B  formed  a  partnership  about 
eighteen  months  ago  to  carry  on  a  retail 
and  wholesale  business.  A  had  been  a 
retailer,  B  a  broker.  They  executed 
articles  of  agreement  covering  their 
partnership,  both  being  represented  by 
counsel. 

The  firm  opened  a  store,  or  rather 
took  over  and  enlarged  the  store  that 
had  been  operated  by  A.  A  ran  it,  and 
B  took  charge  of  the  finances. 

For  several  months  nothing  special 
happened.  The  business  gained  slowly, 
but  steadily,  seeming  to  be  perfectly 
healthy  in  every  part,  and  with  good 
prospects.  About  six  months  ago  they 
got  a  chance  at  a  piece  of  business  which 
meant  good  profits  and  a  valuable  new 
connection  if  they  could  swing  it.  It 
also  meant  buying  rather  more  heavily 
than  their  somewhat  limited  credit  had 
allowed  them  to  do.  They  talked  it  over 
and  decided  to  try  and  increase  their  line 
of  credit.  B  went  to  the  two  jobbers 
with  whom  they  did  most  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  asked  for  a  very  substantial 
increase  in  their  line.  The  jobbers  asked 
to  be  shown,  whereupon  B  went  back  to 
his  office  and  without  consulting  A  drew 
up  a  statement  which  contained  one  seri¬ 
ous  shortcoming. 

To  make  this  shortcoming  clear  I  must 
explain  a  little.  Of  course,  being  a  part¬ 
nership  statement,  this  contained  the 
items  of  both  A’s  and  B’s  personal  as¬ 
sets.  One  of  B’s  assets  was  an  undi¬ 
vided  interest  in  his  father’s  estate, 
which  he  estimated  would  be  worth 
worth  about  $8,000.  He  had  borrowed 
$5,000  on  this,  however,  and,  of  course, 
his  equity  was  only  $3,000.  In  the  finan¬ 
cial  statement,  made  to  obtain  the  new 
credit,  B  included  his  interest  in  his 
father’s  estate  as  worth  $8,000  instead  of 
$3,000.  It  appeared  afterward  that  he 
did  this  because  he  expected  to  pay  the 
$5,000  loan  off  shortly  from  money 
which  his  wife  was  expecting  from  an¬ 
other  source.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
this  was  utterly  without  excuse. 

The  statement  was  satisfactory  and 
the  new  credit  was  extended.  The  new 
contract  proved  somewhat  of  a  lemon, 
and  in  a  little  while  the  new  firm  found 
itself  in  deep  waters.  One  day  when  A 
and  B  were  discussing  their  situation,  B 
told  A  how  he  had  put  in  his  interest 
in  his  father’s  estate  and  confessed  that 
the  money  his  wife  expected  had  not 
come  and  probably  would  not  now  come. 
A  strongly  urged  B  to  go  to  the  jobbers 
who  had  been  victimized  and  tell  them 
about  it.  B  did  not  go,  and  though  it 
was  equally  A’s  duty  to  go,  he  did  not 
go  either.  The  firm  managed  to  get 
along  for  a  couple  of  months  longer  and 
then  went  into  bankruptcy. 

In  due  time  the  truth  came  out,  and 
what  happened  points  my  moral  and 
adorns  my  tale. 


A  and  B  were  arrested  for  false  pre¬ 
tence  and  conspiracy  to  defraud.  H  lie- 
cause  he  was  actually  guilty  of  the  fraud, 
and  A  because  he  concealed  it  after  he 
knew  about  it.  Neither  has  been  tried 
as  yet,  but  since  the  facts  are  admitted, 
it  seems  reasonably  clear  that  both  will 
be  convicted.  With  some  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  I  cannot  see  what  possible  de¬ 
fense  either  one  can  have. 

There  is  another  phase  to  the  transac¬ 
tion.  In  making  up  the  statement  and 
giving  it  to  the  jobbers,  B  without  doubt 
acted  as  agent  of  A,  because  he  was  his 
partner  and  that  was  exclusively  his  part 
of  the  work.  In  other  words,  civily  A 
was  as  culpable  as  B,  and,  therefore, 
when  both  men  go  through  bankruptcy 
and  ask  the  court  for  their  discharge  so 
they  can  engage  in  business  again  in 
their  own  names,  the  court  will  probably 
refuse  discharge,  not  only  to  B,  but  to 
A,  because  A  is  legally  as  guilty  as  B. 
The  result  of  which  will  be  that  A,  who 
in  a  sense  was  innocent,  at  least  until  lie 
knew  of  the  fraud  and  concealed  it,  will 
for  the  balance  of  his  business  career, 
have  to  liide  behind  somebody  else’s 
name. 

The  moral,  if  you  are  a  partner,  is 
not  to  give  up  so  absolutely  to  your 
partner  matters  which  if  not  done  right, 
can  get  you  into  difficulties,  especially 
the  making  of  representations  about  the 
firm’s  financial  standing.  And  there  is 
another  moral  which  I  have  so  often 
taught  before :  put  nothing  in  a  financial 
statement  but  hard,  cold,  present  fact. 
(Copyright  October,  1917,  by  Elton  J. 

Buckley.) 


Coal  in  Eastern  Idaho 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  of 
residents  of  Idaho  an  examination  of 
certain  reported  coal  fields  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state  was  made  last  summer 
by  a  geologist  of  the  United  States  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  in  order  that  any  coal  land  pres¬ 
ent  in  this  part  of  the  state  might  be 
classified  and  thus  made  available  for 
local  mining,  so  as  to  relieve  the  high 
prices  and  threatened  scarcity  of  fuel. 
This  work  has  just  been  completed,  and 
the  results  are  not  at  all  encouraging  so 
far  as  the  development  of  a  local  supply 
is  concerned. 

The  areas  examined  fall  within  four 
districts:  (1)  The  Wiliow  Creek-Cari¬ 
bou  district,  including  prospects  on  Wil¬ 
low  Creek,  on  John  Gray’s  Outlet,  and 
in  the  Fall  Creek  basin;  (2)  the  Pine 
Creek  district,  including  the  region  be¬ 
tween  the  head  of  Pine  Creek  on  the 
northwest  and  Palisade  Creek  on  the 
southeast  and  also  Burns  Canyon;  (3) 
the  Teton  Basin,  including  the  valleys 
of  Horseshoe,  Mahogany,  Patterson  and 
Trail  Creeks;  (4)  the  Continental  Divide 
district,  in  T  14  N.,  Rs.  38  and  40  E. 

In  the  first  two  of  these  districts  coaly 
shale  with  some  impure  coal  is  present 
in  beds  ranging  in  thickness  from  a  few 
inches  to  4  or  5  feet.  As  a  rule,  the 
coaly  portions  of  these  beds  are  not  per¬ 
sistent  but  wedge  in  and  out.  Lumps 
of  usable  coal  may  be  obtained  here  and 
there,  but  commercial  development  is 


impracticable.  The  rock  formation  in 
which  these  coal  beds  occur  is  not  the 
one  in  which  the  active  mines  of  western 
Wyoming  are  located. 

The  only  productive  part  of  the  Teton 
Basin  is  the  Horseshoe  district.  Though 
conditions  in  this  district  are  such  that 
large-scale  development  is  impracticable, 
work  now  in  progress  will  probably  make 
I)ossible  a  somewhat  greater  yield  than 
that  of  last  sea.son.  There  is  little  chance 
that  workable  coal  beds  will  be  discov¬ 
ered  elsewhere  in  the  basin.  During  the 
examination  of  the  Teton  basin  several 
reported  indications  of  oil  were  investi¬ 
gated,  but  these  do  not  indicate  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  oil  in  paying  quantities. 

On  the  Continental  Divide  in  T  14  N.. 
B.  38  E.,  a  32-inch  bed  of  good  coal  was 
found,  but  the  area  in  which  it  Crops  out 
is  not  large,  and  its  remoteness  from 
lines  of  transportation  and  a  suitable 
market  makes  its  early  exploitation 
doubtful. 

In  the  districts  examined  two  sub¬ 
stances  occur  that  are  commonly  mis¬ 
taken  for  coal,  namely,  phosphate  rock 
and  obsidian,  a  black  volcanic  glass.  The 
phosphate  rock  in  these  districts  is  un¬ 
usually  black  and  has  acquired  a  certain 
gloss  through  rock  disturbance  that 
makes  its  appearance  very  deceptive,  as 
in  the  Patterson  Creek,  Burns  Canyon 
and  Palisade  Creek  localities,  where  the 
deposits  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
occurrences  of  coal. 


Szi/iss  Fuel  Conservation 

Consul  Lewis  W.  Haskell,  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  says  that :  The  Geneva 
cantonal  authorities  are  now  requiring 
all  persons  who  desire  coal  for  im¬ 
mediate  and  winter  use  to  submit  a 
declaration  giving  the  number  of  persons 
in  an  apartment  or  dwelling  which  is  to 
be  heated,  the  number  in  the  family,  the 
number  of  rooms  in  the  apartment  or 
dwelling,  and  the  supply  of  coal  on  hand. 
All  of  this  information  it  is  proposed  to 
collate,  and  then  issue  orders  allotting 
coal  in  proportion  to  the  number  in  a 
family  and  the  size  of  an  apartment  or 


dwelling.  The  number  of  cubic  meters 
of  gas  that  may  be  consumed  by  families 
is  regulated  on  the  same  basis.  These 
restrictions  as  to  coal  and  gas  will  cause 
families  to  content  themselves  with  much 
less  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
use.  Many  will  have  to  turn  to  wood 
and  electricity  to  augment  their  supplies. 


Do  You  Need  Coal? 

For  sale,  going  mine  fully 
equipped.  150  K.  W.  Power 
Plant,  1-10  Ton  !Motor,  4  Min- 
ing  Machines,  20  Mules,  Tipple 
with  Storage  Bin  400  tons,  -K) 
^liner’s  houses;  ideal  location; 
now  producing  800  tons  daily 
high  grade  W.  \'a.  Steam  and 
(jas  Coal,  which  is  not  under 
contract.  Industrial  plant 
could  take  this  property  and 
saving  cost  coal  would  pay  for 
it,  same  time  have  the  assur¬ 
ance  adequate  fuel  supj)!}-,  as 
present  coal  famine  will  be 
more  acute  as  winter  ap¬ 
proaches.  $75,000  cash  takes 
property  ;  ready  to  produce  coal 
for  you.  Will  be  Sinton  Hotel, 
Cincinnati,  Monday,  29th,  en 
route  mines.  Call  there  if  in¬ 
terested,  or  wire  or  write  my 
office,  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

(Signed)  Holly  Stover. 


C.C.  BOWMAN  ANTHRACITE  COKE, 
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How  Coal  Men  Can  Help  Win  This  War 

They  Must  Line  Up  Behind  Dr.  Garfield,  Giving  Him  In¬ 
formation,  Advice  and  Instant  Obedience  to  His  Orders 


Germany  is  striking  with  the 
furious  energy  of  a  wounded  beast. 

It  has  been  Vtruck  in  the  vitals  by 
the  enemy  on  its  many  fronts,  by 
want  and  by  the  discontent  among 
its  people  at  home.  Its  own  posi¬ 
tion  is  dangerous.  But  it  also,  in 
this  mood,  is  dangerous  to  the 
world. 

Russia  has  all  but  been  put  out 
of  the  running.  Today,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  borrowed  strategy  ot 
Napoleon,  Italy  is  being  crumpled 
up. 

This  leaves  France,  England, and 
the  United  States  to  cope  with  the 
situation  and  with  this  wounded 
beast.  It  may  get  relief  from  its 
distress  trom  Russia.  It  may  ease 
its  hunger  by  feeding  on  Italy.  It 
may  therefore  come  back  at  the  i  e- 
maining  allies  with  greater  vigor. 

The  direction  in  which  the  bal¬ 
ance  will  dip— for  or  against  Ger¬ 
many — must  depend  upon  the 
United  States.  It  remains  for  us  to 
turn  the  tide  of  this  war. 

We,  on  this  side,  are  beginning 
to  feel  close  at  home,  the  great  issue 
that  is  now  in  the  balance.  Some  of 
our  men  have  been  killed  in  the  air 
over  the  German  lines.  Some  of  our 
men  have  been  shot  down  in  their 
ambulances.  Now,  we  have  men  of 
our  army  in  the  first  line  trenches. 
Soon  the  casualty  lists  will  begin  to 
appear.  We  must  realize  that  at 
last  this  war  has  crossed  the  ocean 
and  is  at  our  door  yard. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  set  aside 
our  petty  differences  of  opinion 
about  other  matters  and  devote  our 
whole  thought  to  doing  the  job 
which  is  just  ahead.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  set  aside  our  little  ambi¬ 
tions  that  the  winning  of  the  war 
may  be  made  possible — if  not  easy. 
It  is  high  time  that  this  nation,  in 
fact,  should  get  a  united  purpose 
to  win  this  war. 

Patriotism  is  too  broad  a  term  to 
apply  to  this  case.  It  means  so  much 


that  it  can  easily  mean  nothing  at 
all.  To  fight  in  a  winning  way  we 
must  have  a  slogan  which  comes 
closer  home;  that  gets  quicker  into 
our  vitals;  that  hits  all  of  us  where 
we  live.  We  must  express  our¬ 
selves  in  the  things  which  we  do 
every  day. 

And  since  all  of  us  are  in  the  coal 
business,  we  must  express  our  de¬ 
termination  to  win  this  war  by 
doing  what  we  can  to  simplify  the 
whole  matter  of  producing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  coal.  It  is  a  big  job  that 
we  have.  It  is  made  bigger  by  the 
fact  that  grave  mistakes  have  been 
made.  But,  we  must  forget  the  mis¬ 
takes  save  only  as  we  struggle  to 
correct  them. 

Here  is  measured  the  size  of  our 
job.  Italy  is  falling  back  for  lack 
of  munitions  and  that  is  traced  back 
to  a  lack  of  coal.  France  may  have 
won  Lens  but  the  Germans  had 
ruined  the  coal  mines  so  its  coal  can¬ 
not  come  even  to  its  own  relief.  Eng¬ 
land  has  faced  many  demands  for 
coal  and  a  falling  off  in  production. 
Tapan  and  Australia  are  too  far 
away  to  help.  And,  there  are  no 
other  coal  mines  nearer  to  the 
x\llies.  The  foreign  demand  for  coal 
must  be  satisfied  by  America. 

Eurther,  at  home  we  are  going  to 
have  to  produce  munitions.  Espe¬ 
cially,  we  are  going  to  have  to  trans¬ 
port  munitions  and  troops.  Pro¬ 
duction  and  transportation  hang  on 
coal.  We,  in  America,  must  produce 
that  coal.  W^e,  in  the  coal  tiade, 
must  arrange  it  somehow  that  that 
coal  shall  be  produced. 

To  produce  and  distribute  that 
coal  is  coal’s  contribution  to  the 
winning  of  the  war.  Coal  is  the 
first  line  of  defense  behind  our  own 
troops  in  the  first  line  trenches ,  be¬ 
hind  the  Italians  now  under  the 
German  hammer  and  behind  the 
men  on  the  western  front.  Coal 
must  help  to  win  this  struggle  or 


ihere  will  be  no  safety  in  the  coal 
business  when  this  war  ends. 

About  this  thing,  every  man  must 
be  practical  and  hard  headed.  We 
may  see  the  thing  big  and  we  may 
talk  big.  But,  we  must  also  act. 
We  must  do  something  definite. 

The  one  practical  thing  right  now 
is  to  line  up  one  hundred  per  cent 
behind  Dr.  Garfield,  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator.  He  is 
the  boss  of  the  job.  He  is  the  mas¬ 
ter  mind  of  the  coal  trade.  He  is 
in  position  to  command.  It  is  our 
duty  to  take  orders  and  to  carry 
them  out.  It  is  for  us  all  to  do  what 
he  says  shall  be  done. 

If  we  see  that  he  is  making  a  mis¬ 
take  and  if  we  know  a  better  way 
to  the  same  goal,  we  are  disloyal  to 
him  and  the  country  if  we  do  not 
speak  out.  We  are  traitors  to  every 
instinct  of  higher  humanity  if  we 
do  not  uphold  him  with  the  best  of 
our  thoughts  as  well  as  the  best  of 
our  actions.  But,  when  he  has  list¬ 
ened  to  us  and  has  adopted  another 
course,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  throw  aside  his  opinions  and  fol¬ 
low  the  instructions  as  they  come 
from  Washington. 

Coal  is  necessary — vitally  neces¬ 
sary — to  success  in  this  war.  It  is 
the  one  thing  we  can  do.  It  is 
therefore  the  highest  duty  of  every 
man  in  coal  to  contribute  his  share 
in  coal  to  the  nation  in  this  struggle. 
If  nothing  more  is  asked  of  you  than 
that  you  obc}^  a  Garfield  order,  do 
that.  It  is  playing  the  part  of  a 
soldier  who  obeys  on  the  instant  his 
superior.  If  there  is  asked  of  you 
that  you  increase  production,  do 
that.  It  is  your  part  as  a  soldier 
in  the  line  behind  the  line.  Or,  if 
vou  are  asked  for  information,  give 
It.  To  do  it  will  put  you  in  the 
ranks  of  the  loyal  soldiers  of  the 
republic.  Above  everything,  do 
something  to  help  solve  the  coal 
problem. '  It  is  the  first  step  toward 
winning  the  war. 
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Prices  on  Coal  Revised  by  the  President 

Forty-Five  Cents  a  Ton  Are  Added  to  the  Price  to  Cover  the  In¬ 
crease  to  Labor — A  Modification  to  Satisfy  Operators  Is  Needed 


Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  on  October  29th.  issued  a 
coal  price  fixing  proclamation,  modifying 
his  proclamation  of  August  21st.  This  in¬ 
creases  the  base  price  on  coal  by  forty-five 
cents  a  ton. 

The  general  order  is  subject  to  two  ex¬ 
ceptions.  The  first  is  that  the  forty-five 
cents  a  ton  is  not  added  to  coal  sold  on  con¬ 
tract  when  that  contract  provides  for  an 
increase  in  price  to  cover  any  increase  in 
pay  given  to  the  miners. 

The  second  is  that  the  increased  price 
is  not  allowed  to  any  mine  which,  has  not 
reached  an  agreement  with  its  miners  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  penalty  to  be  imposed  auto¬ 
matically  on  any  miners  who  strike  without 
cause  or  who  refuse  to  work  without  a  good 
and  sufficient  reason. 

In  other  words,  the  President,  by  this 
order,  says  plainly  to  the  miners  that  they 
are  not  going  to  be  given  more  money 
merely  to  allow  them  to  live  in  idleness  a 
major  portion  of  the  time.  The  President 
has  given  an  increase  in  wages  to  induce 
an  increase  in  production,  rather  than  giv¬ 
ing  this  increase  in  price  to  allow  the  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  to  induce  the  men  to  lav 
off  more  than  they  have  done  heretofore.  » 

Money  Goes  to  Miners 

The  essential  fact  about  this  modification 
of  the  President’s  first  price  proclamation 
is  that  it  is  a  concession  to  labor,  instead 
of  being  a  concession  in  any  respect  to  the 
operators.  It  increases  the  wages  to  the 
miner,  without  adding  a  penny  to  the  profit 
to  the  operator. 

It  is  remembered,  of  course,  that  on 
October  6th  the  miners  and  operators  con¬ 
cluded,  at  Washington,  a  conference  which 
had  been  in  progress  then  for  over  two 
weeks.  At  that  time  they  were  discussing 
a  proposed  increase  in  the  pay.  The  decis¬ 
ion  was  that  the  operators  would  grant  an 
increase  of  ten  cents  a  ton  in  pick  and  ma¬ 
chine  mining;  an  increase  of  $1.40  a  day  for 
day  workers,  with  proportionate  increases 
to  other  labor,  and  an  increase  of  fifteen 
per  cent  for  dead  work  and  yardage. 

A  qualifying  clause  was  written  into  the 
agreement,  however,  saying  that  this  in¬ 
crease  7vas  not  to  take  effect  until  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  advanced  the  permitted  price  of 
coal  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  this  con¬ 
cession. 

The  significant  fact  is  that  Dr.  Garfield, 
regardless  of  a  strike  in  Illinois  and  a  threat¬ 
ened  strike  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Pennsvl- 
vania,  refused  to  recommend  to  President 
Wilson  any  increase  in  the  selling  price  of 
coal  until  he  had,  from  the  operators,  an 
estimate  of  the  effect  this  would  have  on 
the  increased  cost  of  producing  coal.  He 
said  that  he  would  not  act  and  could  not 
be  forced  to  act  until  the  operators  had  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  convincing  data  on  that  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  Data  Submitted 

Between  October  6th  and  the  date  of 
modifying  the  order,  the  operators  poured 
their  data  into  Washington.  This  data 
went  in  duplicate  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  to  Dr.  Garfield.  Compilations  ’ 


were  made  from  this  data  by  the  expert 
accountants  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  and  by  trained  men  on  the  board  of 
the  Fuel  Administrator.  The  conclusion 
evidently  zvas  that  the  increased  cost  of 
labor  in  the  different  mining  districts 
amounts  on  the  average  to  forty-five  cents  a 
ton. 

With  that  data  in  hand.  Dr.  Garfield 
recommended  to  President  Wilson  that 
prices  be  increased.  The  President  then 
promulgated  the  order  advancing  the  selling 
price  by  forty-five  cents  a  ton. 

This  means  to  say  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the^  Fuel  Administration  and  of  President 
Wilson,  the  increase  in  price  measures  pre¬ 
cisely  the  increase  given  to  the  miners.  It 
doesn’t  mean  that  the  operators  are  going 
to  get  a  single  penny  as  an  increased  profit. 

I  hat  is,  it  doesn’t  mean  that  the  labor 
cost  has  gone  up  twenty-two  and  a  half 
cents  and  the  operators  are  taking  the  other 
twenty-two  and  a  half  cents  for  themselves. 
It  doesn’t  even  mean  that  the  labor  cost 
has  gone  up  forty  cents  and  that  the  opera¬ 
tors  are  taking  five  cents  for  themselves.  It 
doesn’t  mean  even  that  the  labor  cost  has 
gone  up  forty-four  cents  and  that  the  oper¬ 
ators  are  taking  a  penny  for  themselves. 
It  means  on  the  contrary  that  the  cost  of 
producing  coal  has  gone  up  to  forty-five 
cents  a  ton  and  that  the  government  is  al- 
lozving  an  increased  price  that  zvill  e.vactly 
cover  the  increased  cost. 

Price  Modification 

This  means  that  the  price  question  as 
between  the  Government  and  the  operators 
stands  precisely  where  it  did  before. 

There  still  remains,  therefore,  a  need  for 
a  general  price  modification  which  will  sat¬ 
isfy  the  exact  capital  needs  of  coal  ])ro- 
ducing  companies.  Now  that  the  demands 
of  the  miners,  for  the  period  of  the  war. 
have  been  satisfied,  the  Government  must, 
in  some  way,  satisfy  the  natural  and  legiti¬ 
mate  money  demands  of  the  operators. 
This,  in  our  opinion,  should  be  arranged 
by  a  further  price  modification. 

The  decision  to  revise  the  prices  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  operators  will  hardly  come  in  the 
form  of  a  general  order.  This  need  hardlv 
be  expected.  That  is.  it  need  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  President  will  grant  another 
horizontal  increase  in  price  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  operators.  On  the  contrary, 
the  routine  by  which  price  modifications  are 
to  be  made  has,  it  seems,  been  clearlv 
mapped  out.  That  routine  seems  to  be 
about  as  follows : 

The  President  has  named  a  base  price 
which,  taken  by  and  large,  ma}-  be  said  to 
be  $2.00  a  ton.  Neither  President  Wilson 
nor  Dr.  Garfield  intends  at  present  to 
change  that  general  basis. 

However,  if  anj’  indiz'idual  mining  com¬ 
pany  can  show  that  its  prices  are  not  high 
enough,  Dr.  Garfield  will  modify  that  base 
price  as  far  as  that  company  is  concerned. 

Or,  if  an  entire  district,  can  ])rove  that 
that  base  price  is  not  high  enough,  he  will 
modify  the  ])rice  for  that  district. 

That  is  to  say,  the  modification  of  price 
is  going  to  be  by  individual  eom ponies  or 


by  districts,  rather  than  in  the  form  of  a 
horizontal  adz'ance. 

Of  course,  we  believe — as  most  opera¬ 
tors  believe— that  the  President’s  policy  in 
this  respect  is  a  mistake.  We  believe  that 
the  prices  were  too  low  in  the  first  place. 
We  believe  that  this  should  now  be  admitted 
frankly  and  that  correction  of  the  mistake 
should  be  made  publicly  as  soon  as  the  facts 
in  the  case  become  known. 

However,  the  President’s  informants 
have  led  him  to  believe  that  the  prices  are 
remunerative.  So  there  is  nothing  for  him 
to  do  but  to  act  on  his  own  information 
which,  incidentally,  he  believes  to  be  just 
as  good  as  ours  or  as  that  of  the  operators. 
That  being  the  case,  the  President  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue  to  abide  by  his  own  decision 
on  coal  prices  even  as  we  will  continue  to 
abide  by  our  own  opinion  that  he  is  making 
a  grave  mistake. 

Gradual  Readjustment 

Fven  so,  the  fact  of  this  disagreement  as 
to  the  coal  price  policy  does  not  prevent  a 
gradual  and,  in  the  end,  a  general  readjust¬ 
ment  of  prices  up  to  a  basis  where  thev  will 
meet'  the  need  of  the  hour.  That  is'  any 
operator  who  is  forced  now  to  operate  under 
a  price  which  is  not  remunerative  can.  bv 
the  slow  process  of  presenting  data,  of 
.yguing  and  of  convincing  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator,  get  a  modification  in  his  allowed 
price. 

In  the  end.  a  modification  in  each  district 
will  result  in  a  modification  for  the  entire 
country.  Thus  by  a  round  about  route  and 
by  a  long  drawn-out  argument  we  will  get 
the  upward  modification  which  could  come 
b\'  the  very  much  shorter  and  simpler  route 
of  granting  a  horizontal  increase  of.  sav. 
fifty  cents  a  ton. 

Since  this  price  modification  just  an¬ 
nounced  is  not  to  apply  on  certain  contracts 
a  great  many  questions  have  already  arisen 
regarding  the  interpretation  of  what,  at 
best,  seems  to  be  the  ambiguous  wording  of 
that  particular  section.  We  confess  that 
the  order  is  so  worded  that  it  is  a  little  hard, 
at  first,  to  understand.  However,  a  half 
dozen  careful  readings  of  the  order  makes 
its  proper  interpretation  easy.  Especially 
is  this  so  when  the  proviso  is  read  in  the 
light  of  the  language  of  the  law  and  in  the 
light  of  the  previous  rulings  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Fuel  Administrator. 

Contracts  to  Stand 

The  essential  thing  to  remember  is  that 
the  law  itself  has  said  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Lever  Food  Bill  to  abrogate 
contracts. 

Later  President  Wilson  said  that  he  did 
not  intend,  for  the  present,  to  abrogate  anv 
contracts.  Still  later  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  said  both  orally  and  in  a  ruling  that 
the  President’s  prices  did  not  govern  on 
shipments  under  contracts. 

The  clear  meaning  of  the  new  proclama¬ 
tion  by  the  President  is  that  he  does  not  in¬ 
tend  to  disturb  contracts  now  in  force. 

For  example,  it  was  the  practice  early 
this  year  for  the  operators  to  sign  contracts 
containing  a  clause  saying  that  the  contract 
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price  was  automatically  to  be  increased  to 
cover  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

The  President  says  in  this  new  proclama¬ 
tion  that  the  new  increase  in  price  does  not 
apply  to  business  moving  under  such  a  con¬ 
tract.  ^  ... 

To  illustrate,  you  have  a  contract  which 

calls  for  a  thousand  tons  of  coal  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  at  $3.00  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines.  This  con¬ 
tract  provides  that  the  price  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  labor. 

It  so  happens  that  the  increased  cost  of 
labor  is  under  the  present  contract  with  the 
miners,’  forty-five  cents  a  ton.  Under  the 
existing  contract  of  sale,  your  prices  on  that 
coal  automatically  increase  forty-five  cents  ^ 
a  ton,  or  to  $3.45.  The  President  says,  m 
his  proclamation,  that  your  contract  protects 
you  and,  therefore,  the  _  Government  _  is 
under  no  obligation  to  give  you  any  in¬ 
crease.  The  first  exception  to  this  proclama¬ 
tion  contains  that  provision. 

Where  Increase  Applies  . 

It  happens,  however,  that  you  have  an 
old  contract  for  the  sale  of  5,000  tons  a 
month  of  slack  coal  or  screenings.  This 
contract  calls  for  a  price  of  $1.00  a  ton. 
This  was  made  at  a  time  when  it  was  not 
customary  for  you  to  put  into  your  con¬ 
tract  a  clause  covering  a  possible  increase 
in  the  cost  of  labor. 

The  President  says  that  since  you  are  not 
protected  by  your  contract,  but  since  you 
apparently  need  the  additional  revenue  to 
allow  you  to  come  out  whole,  he  will  allow 
you  to  add  the  forty-five  cents  to  that  con¬ 
tract  price.  Therefore,  your  selling  price 
on  these  screenings  became,  on  October 
29th,  automatically,  $1.45. 

Under  contracts  there  are  these  other 
possibilities  which  are  tremendously  inter¬ 
esting  and  really  important  at  this  time.  In 
some  of  the  thin  vein  districts,  the  cost  of 
labor  is  ever  so  very  much  higher  than  it 
is  in  the  thick  vein  districts.  For  example, 
a  man  working  a  three  and  one-half  or 
four-foot  seam  has  to  brush  down  quite  a 
lot  of  the  top  in  order  to  give  the  men 
working  room.  This  comes  under  the  head 
of  dead  work  and  yardage,  which  is  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  an  increase  in  wages  of 
fifteen  per  cent.  Or,  it  comes  under  the 
day  labor  clause  which  shows  an  increase  of 
$1.40  per  day  per  man.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  cost  of  labor  increases  far 
more  than  forty-five  cents  a  ton.  We  have 
an  actual  record  showing  that  in  some  mines 
the  cost  runs  up  as  high  as  eighty-two  cents 
a  ton.  We  refer  here  to  one  mine  in  the 
third  vein  district  in  Illinois. 

Exceptional  Labor  Costs 

The  question  is :  How  does  the  ruling  of 
the  President  work  in  a  case  of  this  kind  ? 
The  answer,  as  near  as  we  can  supply  it,  is 
about  as  follows : 

If  that  mine  is  shipping  coal  on  a  con¬ 
tract,  with  a  labor-protecting  clause,  the 
operator  can,  on  that  contract,  add  eighty- 
two  cents  a  ton  to  the  selling  price  of  this 
coal.  This  increase  takes  effect  automat¬ 
ically  as  a  part  of  the  operating  of  the 
contract  under  which  the  coal  is  produced 
and  sold. 

If,  however,  that  mine  has  certain  con¬ 
tracts  which  have  no  labor  protecting 
clause,  the  operator  can  add  only  forty-five 
cents.  He  must,  therefore,  on  that  contract, 
stand  a  loss  of  what  amounts  to  thirty-seven 
cents  a  ton. 

On  all  free  coal  produced  by  that  mine. 
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No.  4-83 
ORDER 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.  C., 
October  27,  1917. 

The  scale  of  prices  prescribed 
August  21,  1917,  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  bituminous  coal 
at  the  mine,  as  adjusted  and  modified, 
by  order  of  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administrator,  to  meet  exceptional 
conditions  in  certain  localities,  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  the  sum  of 
forty-five  cents  to  each  of  the  prices 
so  prescribed  or  so  adjusted  and  modi¬ 
fied,  subject,  however,  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  express  exceptions : 

(1)  This  increase  in  prices  shall 
not  apply  to  any  coal  sohl  at  the  mine 
under  an  existing  contract  containing 
a  provision  for  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  coal  thereunder  in  case  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  paid  to  miners. 

(2)  This  increase  in  prices  shall 
not  apply  in  any  district  in  which  the 
operators  and  miners  fail  to  agree 
upon  a  penalty  provision,  satisfactory 
to  the  Fuel  Administrator,  for  the 
automatic  collection  of  fines  in  the 
spirit  of  the  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  operators  and  miners  at 
Washington,  October  6,  1917. 

This  order  shall  become  effective  at 
7 :00  a.  m.  on  October  29,  1917. 

(Signed)  Woodrow  Wilson. 


the  President’s  former  price  can  be  in¬ 
creased  only  by  forty-five  cents.  The  labor 
cost,  however,  has  increased  eighty-two 
cents.  So,  on  all  the  free  coal  the  operator  • 
is  facing  a  reduction  in  his  price,  or  a  loss 
of  thirty-seven  cents  a  ton. 

In  cases  of  the  latter  kind — which  clearly 
cannot  be  covered  by  any  general  proclama¬ 
tion  such  as  the  President  put  out— it  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  operator  to  follow  the  routine 
previously  outlined  covering  the  procedime 
to  get  a  price  modification.  That  is  the  in¬ 
dividual  operator  or  the  individual  district 
will  have  to  gather  the  data  showing  that 
the  new  price  modification  works  an  injus¬ 
tice  and  present  this  to  the  government,  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  further  modification. 

Labor’s  Great  Advantage 

The  President’s  price  proclamation  was 
made  in  direct  response  to  the  demands  of 
labor.  It  intends  only  to  give  labor  more 
money.  But  the  outstanding  fact  is  that 
under  cover  of  a  price  change  the  miner  got 
something  which  amounts  to  a  sweeping 
grant  of  new  and  important  power  to  their 
labor  union.  In  fact  it  is  easily  possible, 
under  this  order,  for  the  union  to  acquire  a 
monopoly  over  mine  labor  in  the  United 
•  States. 

For  example,  the  President’s  order  says 
that  these  prices  are  not  available  to  any  dis¬ 
trict  or  to  any  mine  which  has  not  entered 
into  an  agreement  which  provides  for  an  au¬ 
tomatic  assessment  of  a  penalty  against  min¬ 
ers  in  event  of  an  unauthorized  strike  and 
so  on. 

It  is  said  that  this  agreement  must  be 
satisfactory  in  its  terms  to  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator. 

It  implies  that  the  Fuel  .Administrator 
must  be  convinced  not  only  by  the  wording 
of  the  penalty  clause,  by  the  character  of  the 
parties  whose  signatures  are  attached  to 


the  agreement.  He  must  be  convinced  that 
there  is  enough  power  behind  it  to  assure 
that  it  will  be  carried  out. 

What  constitutes  a  responsible  party  to 
sign  for  the  miners?  That  is  a  question 
which  Dr.  Garfield  must  answer. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered 
that  one  of  the  advisors  of  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  is  John  P.  White,  who,  until  last 
week,  was  president  of  the  Miners’  Union. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  one  of  the 
most  powerful  members  of  the  President’s 
cabinet  is  Wm.  B.  Wilson,  secretary  of 
labor. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  preliminary 
to  the  war  and  so  far  during  the  war  the 
labor  department  has  been  agitating  in  favor 
of  increased  unionism  in  the  United  States.. 
Indeed,  Secretary  Wilson  has  said  that  the 
correct  settlement  of  labor  disputes  pre¬ 
supposes  collective  bargaining.  Indeed  the 
whole  theory  of  the  government  with  re¬ 
spect  to  labor  has  been  that  a  wage  bargain 
is  only  binding  when  a  union  is  on  one  side 
of  it  to  enforce  it. 

It  is  entirely  possible  for  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  to  rule  that  a  contract  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  imposition  of  a  fine  is  not 
properly  substantiated  and  is  not  convincing 
to  him  unless  the  miners  union  is  a  party 
to  that  agreement.  He  may  rule,  of  course, 
as  in  the  case  of  southeastern  Kentucky, 
that  an  individual  contract  is  good  if  the 
union  stands  sponsor  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  penalty  clause.  That,  however, 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  It  puts  the 
union  in  the  commanding  position. 

The  Labor  Menace 

In  a  word,  it  is  easily  possible  under  the 
interpretation  of  this  clause  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  price  proclamation  to  give  the  miners 
union  a  much  firmer  hold  on  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  possible  to  bring  certain  non¬ 
union  districts  directly  under  the  surveil¬ 
lance  and  protection  of  the  miners’  union 
during  the  war.  This  can  be  done  by  the 
adroit  and  powerful  method  of  withholding 
the  price  advance  from  the  operators  until 
the  miners’  union  consents  to  stand  sponsor 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  penalty  clause. 
Naturally,  it  would  not  do  that  without  some 
implied  guarantees  as  to  its  position  ^  in 
future.  This  is  a  powerful  weapon  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  three  of  the  major  produc¬ 
ing  districts  in  the  nation  are  clearly  non¬ 
union  and  are  those  in  which  struggles  be¬ 
tween  capital  and  labor  have  been  most 
striking  in  the  past. 

At  least  this  is  one  provision  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proclamation  which  will  have  to  be 
■  interpreted  with  extreme  care. 

Recommends  Advance 

No.  83.  October  27,  1917. 

United  States  Fuel  -Administrator’s  letter 
to  the  President: 

October  26,  1917. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Air.  President :  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  in  fixing  provisional  prices  for 
the  sale  of  coal,  it  was  intended  to  allow  a 
fair  profit  to  the  operators.  The  public  does 
not  desire,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  rneet  the 
present  emergency,  that  the  coal  industry 
should  be  asked  to  make  more  of  a  sacrifice 
than  may  reasonably  be  required  of  all 
staple  industries.  Exorbitant  profits  only 
have  been  the  subject  of  concern.  _  It  needs 
no  argument  to  justify  congressional  and 
executive  action  against  profiteering,  when 
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the  people  of  the  United  States  are  called 
u])on  to  make  unusual  sacrifices. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference  held  in 
Washington  between  the  operators  and  the 
miners  of  the  central  field,  an  agreement 
was  reached  on  the  6th  day  of  October  pro¬ 
viding,  among  other  things,  an  increase  of 
wages  as  follows : 

An  advance  of  ten  cents  ])er  ton  to 
miners. 

Advances  ranging  from  seventy-five  cents 
to  $1.40  per  day  to  laborers. 

An  advance  of  fifteen  per  cent  for  yard¬ 
age  and  dead  work. 

This  will  result  in  an  increase  to  miners 
of  fifty  i)er  cent  and  to  the  best  paid 
laborers  of  seventy-eight  per  cent  over  the 
wages  of  April  1,  1914.  These  increases  are 
not  in  excess  of  the  advance  in  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  for  that  period. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  advances  in  wages 
must  he  taken  either  from  the  operator  or 
the  consumer.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
prices  fixed  yielded  a  fair  profit  to  the  oper¬ 
ator,  it  is  clear  that  if  this  increase  of  wages 
is  to  fall  entirely  upon  the  operators,  their 
profits  will  no  longer  be  fair,  unless  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  increase  bears  an  insignificant 
relation  to  those  profits.  This  question  was 
submitted  to  me,  as  Fuel  Administrator.  It 
is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  exact  effect 
of  the  proposed  increases  upon  the  prices 
fixed. 

But  the  experts  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
have  made  as  careful  computation  as  the 
data  in  hand  permit.  I  have  asked  these 
gentlemen  to  exclude  from  their  computa¬ 
tions  any  allowance  which  could  properly  he 
regarded  as  an  indirect  increase  of  the 
profits  of  the  operators,  and  to  make  their 
calculations  with  the  sole  object  in  view  of 
covering  the  increase  in  wages  by  inter¬ 
preting  the  above  proposals  in  terms  of  the 
prices  fixed  by  you,  that  is  to  say,  to  advise 
me  how  many  cents  per  ton  on  coal  pro¬ 
duced  the  proposed  wage  increases  mean. 

In  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  prices 
of  coal  at  the  mine  should  be  increased  to 
substantially  cover  these  wage  increases,  I 
have  been  influenced  particularly  by  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement  intended  to 
secure  an  increased  and  uninterrupted  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  draft  law 
miners  are  not  excluded  as  a  class.  Con¬ 
siderable  inroads  have  been  made,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  first  draft,  upon  mine  labor. 
Moreover,  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
industry  in  ordinary  times  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  average  number  of  days  work 
in  the  year  has  been  from  200  to  230  only. 
They  also,  in  part,  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  average  hours  of  labor  per  day  have 
fallen  considerably  below  the  8  hours  stipu¬ 
lated  in  wage  agreements.  It  is  the  delib¬ 
erate  judgment  of  the  best  informed  among 
the  representatives  of  the  miners’  union, 
that  if  the  miners  now  at  work  should  labor 
in  the  mines  eight  hours  during  even  five 
days  of  the  week,  there  would  be  no 
shortage  of  coal.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  supplemental  agreement  to  secure 
an  approximation  at  least  of  this  result  by 
means  of  fines  automatically  collected. 
These  fines  are  quite  distinct  from  the  pen¬ 
alizing  fines  sometimes  attempted  to  be 
imposed  by  employers  for  their  own  benefit. 

In  this  connection  I  beg  to  call  special 
attention  to  the  fourth  item  of  the  proposed 
supplemental  agreement,  namely,  that 

“Subject  to  the  next  biennial  convention 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 


the  mine  workers’  representatives  agree  that 
the  present  contract  be  extended  during  the 
continuation  of  the  war,  and  not  to  exceed 
two  years  from  April  1,  1918.” 

I  am  assured  that  the  next  biennial  con¬ 
vention  will  loyally  and  patriotically  confirm 
this  provision.  I  believe  you  may  confi¬ 
dently  rely  upon  the  assurances  of  the 
representatives  of  the  union  upon  this  point. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations, 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  prices 
fixed  by  your  proclamation  of  August  21st 
and  such  modifications  as  have  been  made 
pursuant  to  your  order  of  August  23rd  ap- 
I)ointing  a  Fuel  Administrator,  for  the  sale 
of  bituminous  coal  at  the  mines,  be  uni¬ 
formly  increased  in  the  sum  of  forty-five 
cents  per  ton,  subject,  however,  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exceptions : 

f  1 )  This  increase  in  prices  shall  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  any  coal  sold  at  the  mine  under  an 
existing  contract  containing  a  provision  for 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  thereunder 
in  case  of  an  increase  in  wages  paid  to 
miners. 

(2)  This  increase  in  prices  shall  not  ap¬ 
ply  in  any  district  in  which  the  operators 
and  miners  fail  to  agree  upon  a  penalty  pro¬ 
vision,  satisfactory  to  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  for  the  automatic  collection  of  fines 
in  the  spirit  of  the  agreement  entered 
into  between  the  operators  and  miners  at 
Washington,  October  6,  1917. 

For  your  information  I  attach  hereto  a 
copy  of  the  supplemental  agreement  of 
October  6,  1917,  between  the  operators  and 
the  miners  of  the  Central  Competitive 

Ohio  State-Wide 

Columbus,  Ohio,  November  1. — (Special  Cor.- 
respondence.) — For  perhaps  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  state,  representatives  from  nearly 
every  county  in  Ohio  gathered  at  the  capital  on 
Tuesday  of  this  \veek  to  consider  the  question 
of  winter’s  fuel  supply  for  their  respective  locali¬ 
ties.  The  meeting  had  been  called  by  State  Fuel 
Administrator  Homer  Johnson,  those  in  attend¬ 
ance  being  largely  made  up  of  men  he  had  ap¬ 
pointed  on  county  committees. 

They  were  a  fine  looking  body  of  men  and  in 
such  numbers  as  to  pretty  well  fill  the  floor  of 
the  senate  chamber  in  the  capitol  building.  There 
was  also  a  large  lobby  of  coal  men,  railroad  men 
and  the  consuming  public.  The  attendance  in 
both  instances  was  no  doubt  influenced  by  the 
desire  to  see  and  hear  Federal  Administrator 
Garfield,  who  had  been  advertised  to  be  present. 
When  Mr.  Johnson  opened  the  meeting  at  1:30 
p.  m.  it  was  with  the  statement  that  a  telegram 
had  been  received  from  Mr.  Garfield  announc¬ 
ing  that  he  could  not  leave  Washington  and  that 
his  department  was  too  busy  to  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative. 

With  this  Administrator  Johnson  launched  at 
once  into  the  problem  that  had  brought  the  com¬ 
mitteemen  together  and  briefly  went  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  coal  crisis  which  the  country  was 
now  facing,  pointing  out  Ohio’s  peculiar  position 
with  reference  to  the  northwest  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  attitude  with  respect  to  the  placing  of 
that  region  on  a  fuel-safety  basis  before  navi¬ 
gation  closes. 

Governor  Cox  then  addressed  the  convention, 
forcibly  appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people 
of  Ohio  in  conserving  the  use  of  coal  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  winning  the  war.  He  reviewed  the  ef¬ 
forts  that  had  been  made  by  the  state  adminis¬ 
tration  in  extending  relief  throughout  the  state, 
taking  satisfaction  in  the  success  that  had  at¬ 
tended  the  same.  He  realized,  however,  that  it 
was  a  national  rather  than  a  state  problem  and 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  plans  for  placing  the 
whole  matter  in  federal  hands,  but  pledged  the 
service  of  himself  and  other  state  officials  in 
any  way  they  might  be  called  upon. 

Without  formal  organization  the  meeting  took 
the  course  of  Administrator  Johnson  replying  to 
questions  directed  at  him  by  committeemen  from 
all  over  the  floor.  The  warmest  period  was  when 
a  Dayton  delegate  made  a  motion  that  Wash¬ 
ington  be  asked  to  stop  shipments  to  the  north- 


Fields  composed  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)  H.  A.  Garfield, 

U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator. 

Prices  in  Michigan 

No.  82.  October  27,  1917.  The  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator  announced  today 
bituminous  coal  mine  prices  for  the  state  of 
Michigan  as  follows : 

Run  of  mine,  $3.15;  prepared  sizes, 
$3.60 ;  slack  or  screenings,  $2.20. 

Michigan  prices  were  not  fixed  in  the 
original  order  by  President  Wilson  dated 
August  21  or  in  the  reclassification  of 
October  1. 

Further  classifications  in  other  states 
were  announced  as  follows:  Montana — 
New  prices:  Prepared  sizes,  $3.60;  slack  or 
screenings,^  $1.50.  Old  prices:  Prepared 
sizes,  $2.95 ;  slack  or  screenings,  $2.45. 

Arkansas  (Paris  Field) — New  prices: 
Prepared  sizes,  $4.50;  slack  or  screenings, 
$2.00.  Old  prices:  Prepared  sizes,  $2.^; 
slack  or  screenings,  $2.40. 

Illinois  (McLean  Coal  Company,  Bloom¬ 
ington) — New  prices:  Prepared  sizes, 
$4.00;  slack  or  screenings,  $1.70.  Old 
prices :  Prepared  sizes,  $2.65 ;  slack  or 
screenings,  $2.15. 

Missouri  (Putnam  County  and  Longwall 
thin  seam  mines  in  Randolph  County) — 
New  prices:  Run  of  mine,  $3.15;  prepared 
sizes,  $3.40 ;  slack  or  screenings,  $2.90.  Old 
prices:  Run  of  mine,  $2.70;  prepared  sizes, 
$2.95 ;  slack  or  screenings,  $2.45. 

Coal  Conference 

west  until  Ohio  could  be  taken  care  of,  the  mo¬ 
tion  receiving  a  chorus  of  seconds.  The  admin¬ 
istrator  had  previously  stated  that  his  effort  to 
get  a  three  days’  suspension  of  the  priority  order 
had  failed,  and  he  had  only  been  allowed  one 
day.  He  said  that  all  Ohio  could  do  was  to 
kick  and  yell  like  stuck  hogs  if  it  was  not  satis¬ 
fied.  A  motion  prevailed  that  Ohio  be  given 
three  more  days,  in  connection  with  Michigan, 
when  coal  from  certain  out-of-state  districts  as 
well  as  that  from  Ohio  mines  should  be  allowed 
to  go  into  domestic  channels.  The  State  Admin¬ 
istrator  promised  to  forward  this  request  to  Mr. 
Garfield. 

In  the  matter  of  local  coal  distribution  and 
pfice-fixing,  he  advised  the  county  committees, 
after  conference  with  local  dealers,  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  him  a  price  for  the  home  locality  and 
he  would  approve  it  temporarily,  pending  a  more 
thorough  investigation. 

United  States  Senator  Pomerene,  of  Ohio,  who 
still  has  it  in  his  head  tliat  coal  operators  are 
banded  together  to  hold  up  the  public,  made 
a  talk  along  this  line.  Mr.  Johnson  replied  that 
he  believed  that  most  operators  were  willing  to 
play  the  game  fair,  and  that  everyone  that  does 
not  will  be  reported  to  the  district  attorneys  for 
prosecution. 

The  convention,  though  accomplishing  noth¬ 
ing  very  tangible,  was  considered  very  valuable  to 
the  cause  of  coal  distribution.  The  high  personnel 
of  the  large  number  present  was  an  inspiration. 
Each  delegation  coming  burdened  with  the  coal 
grievances  of  his  locality,  which  was  disposed 
to  loom  up  in  his  imagination  as  the  worst  of 
any,  a  better  understanding  of  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  was  reached. 

Administrator  Johnson  made  a  good  impres¬ 
sion.  He  is  a  clear  and  ready  talker,  gave  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  was  in  earnest  in  what  he  was 
trying  to  do,  and  that  he  had  a  sane  conception 
of  the  problem.  He  was  disposed  to  be  fair  both 
to  the  coal  men  and  to  the  railroads,  giving  each 
credit  for  what  they  had  been  doing  under  labor 
shortage,  locomotive  famine  and  other  handicaps 
incident  to  the  war,  over  which  they  had  no  con¬ 
trol.  It  was  emphasized  forcibly  by  all  the  speak¬ 
ers  that  the  great  world  struggle  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged  is  still  at  a  grave  stage.  Gover¬ 
nor  Cox,  in  referring  to  the  Italian  reverses, 
speaking  of  this  hour  as  being  perhaps  the  dark¬ 
est  of  the  war. 
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Which  Regulation  Plan  Is  Best  in  Coal 

The  PricGs  and  PoliciGs  AdvocatGd  by  the  LanG-PGabody  Com- 
mittGG  ArG  ContrastGd  With  ThosG  of  thG  Wilson-OarfiGld  Board 


President  Wilson,  on  October  28th,  issued 
a  proclamation  revising  coal  prices  as  named 
on  August  21st.  The  new  prices  became 
effective  at  7  a.  m.  on  October  29,  1917. 

The  prices  as  they  stand  may  properly 
be  said  to  express  the  government’s  ultimate 
and  deliberate  judgment  as  to  what  is  the 
proper  basis  of  coal  prices  for  the  present. 

Now  that  the  government’s  attitude  to¬ 
ward  coal  prices  is  outlined  with  reasonable 
clearness  and  now  that  these  prices— barring 
individual  modifications  to  pme  from 
time  to  time — are  fixed,  it  is  a  time  to  study 
the  government’s  action  analytically.  It  is 
time  to  ask  whether  what  has  been  done 
meets  the  needs  of  the  coal  mines  and 
whether  it  secures  the  nation  this  year  and 
next  as  to  a  coal  supply. 

To  present  the  question  as  we  see  it,  and 
to  make  the  situation  as  clear  as  possible, 
we  propose  to  contrast  the  two  plans  which 
the  government  had  to  choose  between — the 
Lane-Peabody  plan  and  the  congressional 
program.  We  start  with  the  question : 

In  the  ultimate,  how  far  away  from  the 
correct  solution  was  the  Lane-Peabody  price 
proposal  ? 

How  far  in  the  matter  of  regulating  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  did  the  Lane-Pea¬ 
body  program  fall  short  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  mines,  the  miners  and  the  peo¬ 
ple? 

Also,  how  far,  if  any,  does  the  Wilson- 
Garfield  price  program  fall  short  of  meeting 
the  need  of  the  hour? 

In  a  word,  in  the  light  of  recent  events  and 
probable  eventualities,  which  of  the  two  pro¬ 
grams  would  it  have  been  better  for  the 
nation  to  adopt? 

Since  the  advocates  of  both  programs  had 
to  guess,  who  was  right— Secretary  Lane 
and  Mr.  Peabody,  or  President  Wilson  and 
Dr.  Garfield? 

The  Small  Difference 

The  situation  on  the  first  of  November 
stands  about  this  way:  The  Wilson-Gar- 
field  prices,  considered  in  the  large,  are 
about  fifty  cents  a  ton  under  the  temporary 
prices  named  in  the  Lane-Peabody  schedule. 

Under  the  Wilson-Garfield  prices,  those 
thick  vein  mines  which  are  aided  by  con¬ 
tracts  previously  taken  at  higher  prices,  are 
making  some  money'.  Even  thin  vein  mines 
which  have  sold  virtually  all  of  their  coal  on 
contracts  are  able  to  run  until  the  expiration 
of  those  contracts. 

Under  the  Wilson-Garfield  prices  the  thick 
vein  mine  operators  are  not  encouraged  to 
expand  their  facilities  to  produce  more  coal. 
The  thin  vein  mines,  which  would  have  to 
sell  all  additional  coal  at  the  price  cannot 
afford  to  produce  more  coal.  Thus  they 
have  been  forced  to  cancel  certain  expansion 
programs  upon  which  work  had  already 
been  started.  Some  mines  have  been  closed. 
Others  must  close  so  soon  as  existing  con¬ 
tracts  are  filled. 

The  net  result  is  that  since  Congress  as¬ 
sumed  control  of  coal,  actual  day-to-day 
production  has  decreased  sharply  and  pro¬ 
grams  looking  to  expansion  to  meet  future 
needs  are  in  abeyance. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Lane-Peabody 
committee  production  was  .on  an  ascending 


scale.  While  the  Lane-Peabody  price  was 
never  actually  in  effect  and  while  its  influ¬ 
ence  was  short-lived,  it  was  evident  that  un¬ 
der  it  the  miners  were  assured  a  “square 
deal”  and  continued  to  work.  Big  operators 
were  encouraged  to  increase  production  even 
when  they  became  convinced  that  the  larger 
percentage  of  the  profits  made  under  those 
prices  would  be  taken  by  taxation.  Small 
mines  were  induced  to  increase  their  facili¬ 
ties  to  serve  the  public.  Thin  vein  mines, 
even,  were  encouraged  to  spend  what,  to 
them,  was  stupendous  sums  of  money  on 
improvement  programs. 

The  nation  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Lane- 
Peabody  program  was  getting  the  real  coal 
now.  It  was  getting  also  the  assurance  that 
still  more  coal  would  be  produced  later. 

The  price  difference,  in  the  ultimate,  be¬ 
tween  the  Wilson-Garfield  plan  and  the 
Lane-Peabody  plan  is  a  charge  of  fifty  cents 
a  ton  on  that  small  percentage  of  the  output 
which  is  sold  on  the  open  market.  It  wasn’t 
a  large  sum,  in  the  aggregate. 

The  difference  in  tonnage  produced  is 
quite  large.  There  is  a  constantly  lessening 
output  under  the  Wilson-Garfield  plan  and 
no  adequate  provision  is  being  made  for 
future  needs.  Under  the  Lane-Peabody 
plan,  however,  production  was  increasing 
steadily  and  the  country  was  amply  pro¬ 
tected  as  to  its  future  requirements. 

It  is,  as  we  see  it,  for  the  people  to  decide 
whether  it  is  worth  while  for  them  to  save 
fifty  cents  a  ton  on  this  winter’s  coal  sup¬ 
ply,  as  they  will  under  the  Wilson-Garfield 
policy  and  thereby  lose  both  actual  tonnage 
and  fail  to  prepare  to  meet  the  more  exact¬ 
ing  needs  of  the  country  which  are  sure  to 
exist  next  year. 

Coal’s  Position 

If  we  were  considering  in  this  article 
merely  the  ultimate  best  interests  of  the  coal 
industry — namely  what  will  come  to  it  in  the 
period  immediately  following  the  war — we 
would  say  that  the  Wilson-Garfield  plan  is 
preferable  by  far  to  the  Lane-Peabody 
plan.  That  is  to  say,  before  the  war  there 
were  far  more  mines  with  far  more  product¬ 
ive  capacity  than  the  nation  needed  or  was 
likely  to  need  for  years.  If,  for  any  reason, 
new  mines  were  encouraged  to  open  or  if 
old  mines  were  encouraged  to  expand  their 
productive  capacity,  the  industry  would 
thereby  be  placed  in  a  dangerous  position 
when  peace  should  be  restored.  We  mean 
that  before  the  war  the  productive  capacity 
was  forty  per  cent  in  excess  of  need.  Un¬ 
der  the  Lane-Peabody  plan  it  would  grow 
to  be  100  per  cent  in  excess  of  need.  That 
could  only  bring  the  coal  industry  face  to 
face  with  self  destruction  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  war. 

The  Wilson-Garfield  policy  discourages 
the  expansion  of  old  mines  and  the  develop¬ 
ing  of  new  ones.  While  this  strips  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  coal  that  it  needs  this  year  and 
next,  it  unquestionably  puts  the  coal  indus¬ 
try  in  technically  a  better  competitive  posi- 
•  tion  to  face  the  world  after  the  war. 

The  Public’s  Position 

Since  the  ultimate  best  interests  of  the 
coal  trade  are  not  sought  by  current  regula¬ 


tion,  and  since  it  is  the  safety  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  that  is  sought  by  the  Lever  law, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  choice  of  policies  has 
been  unfortunate.  Therefore  it  is  for  the 
people  themselves  to  decide  which  they  pre¬ 
fer  : 

The  Lane-Peabody  program  with  its  $3.00 
base  price  for  mine  run  coal  and  plenty  of 
coal ; 

Or,  the  Wilson-Garfield  plan  with  its 
$2.45  base  price  for  mine  run  coal  and  a 
coal  famine  everywhere. 

The  question  is  whether  the  people  them¬ 
selves  want  to  be  deprived  of  coal  in  their 
time  of  direst  need  and  save  fifty  cents  a  ton 
on  what  little  they  get?  Or  whether  they 
prefer  to  pay  fifty  cents  a  top  more  and  to 
get  more  coal? 

We  ask  President  Wilson  and  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  to  remember  that  while  speaking 
plainly  we  are  in  no  critical  mood.  We 
haven’t  the  slightest  desire  to  criticise. 

On  tlijs  contrary,  we  are  terribly  anxious 
to  win  this  war.  We  know  that  coal  is  the 
prime  essential  not  only  of  the  American 
armies,  but  of  the  allies.  We  know  the  na¬ 
tion  cannot  be  comfortable  without  it.  We 
are  anxious  to  see  the  coal  problem  solved.  * 
Therefore,  we  want  to  sit  down  with  you 
for  a  while  and  to  discuss  frankly  and 
openly  the  matter  of  policy.  We  want  to 
ask  you  what  is  the  right  policy  to  pursue. 
We  are  willing  to  give  you  our  views  on 
that  subject. 

Our  intention,  therefore,  is  not  to  criticise 
or  to  complain.  It  is  merely  to  advise  with 
you  as  to  ways  and  means. 

To  that  end  we  put  at  your  disposal  such 
information  as  we  may  have  about  coal. 

Mr.  Peabody’s  Position 

We  want  first  to  discuss  Mr.  Peabody,  the 
head  of  the  Coal  Production  Committee. 

Unquestionably  President  Wilson  was 
told  many  Things  about  him.  Some  of  these 
things  were  said  by  honest  men,  who  dis¬ 
trust  all  successful  men.  Some  of  them 
were  said  by  men  who  wanted  Mr.  Pea¬ 
body’s  job.  Some  were  said  by  men  who 
wanted  to  be  appointed  to  a  place  on  Mr. 
Peabody’s  committee,  but  who  were  not  be¬ 
cause  they  were  ruled  off  it  by  President 
Wilson’s  advisers.  Some  of  these  things 
were  said  by  men  who  had  been  close  and 
keen  business  competitors  of  his. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  things  told  him.  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson  got  a  certain  opinion  about  Mr. 
Peabody.  We  don’t  attempt  to  say  what  it 
was.  We  don’t  know.  Apparently,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  not  altogether  favorable. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question  we  pre¬ 
sent  one  point  of  view  which,  we  believe, 
has  not  been  given  proper  consideration. 
Mr.  Peabody  has  been  in  the  coal  business 
for  thirty  years.  As  men  measure  success 
- — by  money  results — he  is  a  successful  man. 
He  has  worked  himself  into  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  large  properties.  He  has  amassed 
for  himself  a  considerable  fortune. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Pea¬ 
body  did  this  in  an  industry  which,  as  a 
whole,  was  insolvent  before  the  war.  The 
most  favored  coal  fields — according  to  the 
government’s  own  figures — returned  to  the 
coal  companies  but  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
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on  the  money  invested.  Twenty  of  the 
twenty-six  states  which  produce  coal  did  not 
get  for  tlieir  coal,  prior  to  the  war,  as  much 
as  they  had  paid  to  produce  it. 

Mr.  Peabody  was  working  in  an  industry, 
therefore,  where  profits  did  not  come  easily 
and  naturally.  As  a  result  he  was  constantly 
in  a  hitter  fight  for  mere  exi.stence,  to  say 
nothing  of  success.  And  hard  fights  breed 
harsh  methods. 

While  Mr.  Peabody  was  still  struggling 
to  survive  in  the  coal  trade,  it  undoubtedly 
is  true  that  he  was  a  sharp  trader.  He 
had  to  he.  P)Ut  in  normal  times  it  is  honor¬ 
able  to  be  a  good  trader. 

Mr.  Peabody’s  Program 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  him,  it 
is  true  that  Mr.  Peabody  is  a  man  of  almost 
infinite  resource.  lie  is  able  to  fit  his  action 
to  almost  any  need  which  confronts  him. 
This  was  proved  when  he  became  a  jiublic 
officer.  He  saw  the  hopeless  tangle  in  coal. 
He  saw  the  need  of  it  if  the  nation  was  to 
win  the  war.  'So  he  started  to  organize  the 
coal  industry  behind  him  with  the  same 
cleverness  that  formerly  he  had  organized 
his  own  forces  to  defend  himself  against 
the  destructive  tendencies  of  his  industry. 

The  tangible  evidence  of  his  intention  is 
the  National  Coal  Association,  of  which  he 
was  the  author. 

There  is  a  record  which  proves  that  he 
had  an  ambition  to  have  the  coal  operators 
all  get  together  in  local  association ;  to  have 
these  local  associations  affiliate  with  state 
associations  and  to  have  these  state  associa¬ 
tions  come  to  a  focus  in  the  National  Coal 
Association  zvith  a  government  oMcer  at  the 
head. 

The  record  shows  that  he  intended  that 
this  organization  should  collect  for  the  gov- 
ment  information  as  to  the  production ;  as 
to  distribution  and  as  to  cost  of  production 
and  distribution.  He  intended  to  collect 
this  data  that  the  government  might  proceed 
to  the  task  of  apportioning  coal  and  of  fix¬ 
ing  prices  with  a  scientific  basis  upon  which 
to  act. 

It  is  of  record  that  Mr.  Peabody  planned 
for  coal  a  scheme  of  self-government  and 
self-regulation  under  the  supervision  and 
approval  of  accredited  representatives  of 
the  federal  government.  That  was  his  no¬ 
tion,  after  thirty  years  of  experience  in 
coal,  of  what  should  be  done  to  help  the 
government  and  the  people  solve  the  biggest 
home  problem  that  the  nation  might,  there¬ 
by,  be  a  step  nearer  to  winning  the  inter¬ 
national  war. 

In  his  scheme  Mr.  Peabody  took  into  ac¬ 
count  these  underlying  considerations : 

First,  the  coal  operators  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  expand  their  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  that  they  might  meet  any  need  which 
the  country  expressed.  They  must  proceed 
without  fear  of  serious  financial  loss  while 
serving  the  country. 

Second,  the  coal  industry  must,  somehow, 
collect  enough  money  that  it  might  respond 
to  the  demands  of  the  government  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  assessment  of  taxes. 

Third,  the  miners  must  be  so  paid  that 
they  could  make  as  much  money  in  the  coal 
mines  as  in  competing  industries.  His  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  keep  them  in  their  working 
places. 

Fourth,  the  distribution  system  in  coal 
must  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it 
could  work  to  the  maximum  efficiency. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Peabody  sought  to  oil  the 
machinery  of  the  coal  industry  in  these 
ways : 

First,  he  appealed  to  the  natural  vanity  of 
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Pennsylvania — 

^  ^ 

Lump  . 

$r).oo 

$3.50 

$2.25 

.... 

$2.70 

Mine  Run . 

5.00 

3.00 

2.00 

2.45 

Slack  . . 

5.00 

3.00 

1.75 

.... 

2.20 

West  Virginia — 

Lump  . 

5.50 

3.50 

2.25 

2.70 

Mine  Run  .' . 

4.50 

3.00 

2.00 

2.45 

Slack  . 

4.50 

3.00 

1.75 

.... 

2.20 

New  River  (W.  \'a.) — 

Lump  . 

6.00 

3.50 

2.40 

2.85 

Mine  Run . 

.5  50 

3  00 

2.15 

1.90 

2.60 

2.35 

Slack  . 

5.50 

3.00 

Ohio  (Thick  Vein) — 

Lump  . 

5.00 

3.50 

2.25 

2.70 

Mine  Run . 

4.50 

3.00 

2.00 

2.45 

Slack  . 

4.50 

3.00 

1.75 

2.20 

Ohio  (Thin  Vein) — 

Lump  . 

5.00 

3.50 

2.60 

3.05 

Mine  Run . 

4.50 

3.25 

2.35 

2.80 

Slack  . 

4., 50 

3.25 

2.10 

2.55 

Ohio  (Jackson  County.  Palmyra  and  Massillon) — 

I.ump  . 

5.00 

3.50 

.... 

Mine  Run . 

4.50 

3.50 

Slack  . 

4.50 

3.50 

•  •  •  • 

Alabama  (Cahaba  and  Black  Creek) — 

Lump  . 

5.50 

4.00 

2.65 

$3.10 

3.55 

Mine  Run . 

5.50 

4.00 

2.40 

2.85 

3.30 

Slack  . 

5.50 

4.00 

2.15 

2.45 

2.90 

Alabama  (Pratt,  Jaeger  and  Corona) — 

Lump  . 

5.50 

3.50 

2.40 

2.65 

3.10 

Mine  Run . 

5.50 

3.50 

2.15 

2.35 

2.80 

Slack  . 

5.50 

3.50 

1.90 

2.05 

2.50 

xAlabama  (Big  Seam) — 

Lump  . ' . 

5.50 

3.00 

2.15 

2.45 

2.90 

Mine  Run . 

5.50 

3.00 

1.90 

2.15 

2.60 

Slack  . 

5.50 

3.00 

1.65 

1.85 

2.35 

Maryland — 

Lump  . 

5.75 

3.50 

2.25 

2.70 

Mine  Run . 

5.75 

3.00 

2.00 

2.45 

Slack  . 

5.75 

3.00 

1.75 

.... 

2.20 

Virginia — 

Lump  . 

5.00 

3.50 

2.25 

2.70 

Mine  Run . 

4.50 

3.00 

2.00 

2.45 

Slack  . 

4.50 

3.00 

1.75 

2.20 

Kentucky- — 

Lump  . 

4.50 

3.50 

2.20 

2.65 

Mine  Run . . 

4.00 

3.00 

1.95 

240 

Slack  . 

4.00 

3.00 

1.70 

2.15 

Kentucky  (Jellico) — 

Lump  . 

2.65 

•  •  •  • 

3.10 

Mine  Run . 

.... 

2.40 

2.85 

Slack  . 

2.15 

2.60 

Illinois — 

Lump  . 

4.00 

3.50 

2.20, 

.... 

2.65 

Mine  Run . 

3.50 

2.75 

1.95 

2.40 

Screenings  . 

3.50 

2.75 

1.70 

2.15 

Illinois  (Third  Win  ) — 

Lump  . 

5.00 

4.00 

2.65 

.... 

3.10 

Mine  Run . 

4.50 

3.25 

2.40 

2.85 

Screenings  . 

4.50 

3.25 

2.15 

.... 

2.60 

Indiana — 

Lump  . 

4.00 

3.50 

2.20 

•  •  •  • 

2.65 

Mine  Run . 

3.50 

2.75 

1.95 

2.40 

Screenings  . 

3.50 

2.75 

1.70 

2.15 

Indiana  (Block) — 

Lump  . 

5.00 

4.00 

.... 

2.95 

3.40 

Mine  Run . 

4.50 

3.25 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

Screenings  . 

4.50 

3.25 

1.70 

2.15 

Tennessee  (Eastern) — 

Lump  . 

5.00 

3.50 

2.55 

3.00 

IMine  Run . 

4.50 

3.50 

2.30 

«  •  •  • 

2.75 

Slack  . 

4.50 

3.50 

2.05 

•  .  •  • 

2.50 

Tennessee  (Jellico) — 

Lump  . 

5.00 

3.50 

2.65 

.... 

3.10 

Mine  Run . 

4.50 

3.50 

2.40 

.... 

2.85 

Slack  . 

4.50 

3.50 

2.15 

.... 

2.60 
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Iowa — 

Lump  . 

Mine  Run . 

Screenings  . 

Arkansas — 

Lump  . 

Mine  Run . 

Screenings  . 

Kansas — 

Lump  . 

Mine  Run . 

Screenings  . . . 

Missouri — 

Lump  . 

Mine  Run . 

Screenings  . 

Oklahoma — 

Lump . 

Mine  Run . 

Screenings  . 

Texas — 

Lump  . 

Mine  Run . 

Screenings  . 

Colorado — 

Lump  . 

Mine  Run . 

Screenings  . . 

Montana — 

Lump  . 

Mine  Run . 

Screenings  . 

New  Mexico — 

Lump  . 

Mine  Run . 

Screenings  . 

■Wyoming — 

Lump  . 

Mine  Run . 

Screenings  . 

Utah- 

Lump  . 

Mine  Run . 

Screenings  . 

Washington — 

Lump  . 

Mine  Run  . 

Screenings  . 

*  Pierce  and  King  Counties. 

§  Lafayette,  Ray,  Clay,  Platte  and  Linn  Counties. 

**  Appanoose,  Wayne,  Boone  and  Webster  Counties. 
fThin  Vein  Seams. 

tt  Coal  County,  Oklahoma.  j 

Iff  Bituminous,  Domestic,  Walsenburg,  Canon  City,  Routt,  Garfield,  Gunn^on,  Du¬ 
rango,  Mesa,  Pitkin,  Montezuma,  Delta,  Montrose  and  Rio  Blanco  Districts. 
***  Osage  County. 

t  Corona  10c  higher  on  lump. 

the  coal  men  by  giving  them  a  share  in  the 
management  of  their  own  business. 

Second,  he  sought  to  make  their  positions 
comfortable  by  removing  the  immediate 
fear  of  bankruptcy. 

Third,  he  sought  to  avoid  disturbing  the 
routine  in  coal,  knowing  that  in  human  af¬ 
fairs  any  violent  disturbance  of  routine  is 
destructive  of  efficiency. 

The  Congressional  Plan 

In  sharp  contrast  with  this  carefully  de¬ 
signed  plan  there  came  the  Congressional 
plan.  We  call  it  the  “Congressional”  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  technically  accurate.  The  plan 
by  which  coal  is  governed  was  originated  in 
a  committee  in  the  Senate.  It  was  imposed 
upon  Congress  by  that  committee.  It  was 
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•a  5  M 

Presi 

Wilsi 

Aug. 

u  "S 

ac 

tn  . 

tP  o 

** 

2.95 

3.40 

3.85 

2.70 

3.15 

3.60 

2.45 

2.90 

3.35 

t 

3.85 

2.90 

3.40 

2.65 

3.05 

3.50 

2.40 

2.40 

2.85 

*** 

2.80 

4.00 

4.45 

2.55 

2.55 

3.00 

2.30 

2.30 

2.75 

§ 

3.85 

2.95 

3.40 

2.70 

3.15 

3.60 

2.45 

2.90 

3.35 

tt 

4.55 

3.30 

4.10 

3.05 

3.30 

3.75 

2.80 

2.00 

2.45 

2.90 

3.35 

2.65 

3.10 

2.40 

tt  t  ■ 

2.85 

4.45 

2.70 

4.00 

2.45 

3.00 

3.45 

2.20 

1.50 

1.95 

2.95 

3.40 

2.70 

3.15 

2.45 

.... 

2.90 

2.65 

3.10 

2.40 

2.85 

2.15 

.... 

2.60 

2.75 

3.50 

3.95 

2.50 

2.50 

2.95 

2.25 

1.25 

1.70 

2.85 

3.30 

2.60 

3.05 

2.35 

$ 

2.80 

3.50 

4.50 

4.95 

3.25 

3.25 

3  70 

3.00 

3.00 

3.45 

imposed  upon  President  Wilson  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  It  was  turned  over  for  administra¬ 
tion  to  Dr.  Garfield  by  President  Wilson. 
The  authorship  of  it  is  clearly  in  Congress. 
Hence  we  call  it  the  Congressional  plan. 

The  Congressional  plan  proposes : 

First,  to  consider  all  coal  men  as  profiteers 
and  hence  untrustworthy. 

Second,  to  collect  an  organization  for 
coal  made  up  of  men  who  had  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  it  and,  in  consequence,  no  detailed 
information  about  it. 

Third,  to  educate  this  organization— 
when  completed — both  as  to  the  essential 
points  in  the  history  of  coal ;  as  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation  in  coal ;  as  to  the  best  plans 
for  distributing  coal ;  and  as  to  how  to  meet 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  nation. 


Fourth,  to  make  this  nerv  organization — 
when  completed  and  when  educated — a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  that  organization  which  has  been 
working  in  coal  for  twenty-five,  thirty  or 
forty  years. 

The  First  Weakness 

Fn  our  opinion,  that  policy  was  essentially 
wrong  in  many  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
coal  is  the  fastest  moving  business  on  the 
earth.  It  is  the  only  commodity,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  which  is  direct  from  point  of  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  point  of  consumption,  with¬ 
out  any  intermediate  warehousing  or 
without  even  the  possibility  of  any  extensive 
warehousing.  The  problems  in  coal  must, 
therefore,  be  solved  almost  the  instant  they 
arise.  The  nature  of  the  traffic  will  not 
stand  a  ponderous  delay. 

Those  quick  decisions  must  be  based  upon 
experience.  In  fact,  the  right  decision 
upon  today’s  problem  is  made,  usually,  as 
a  result  of  a  former  mistake. 

The  fast-moving  character  of  the  industry 
considered,  it  was  a  grave  mistake  to  put 
men  of  no  experience  into  commanding 
positions.  It  is  impossible  for  such  men  to 
make  the  right  decision  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

Wrong  Price  Basis 

The  Gongressional  program  seems  to 
have  aimed  to  reduce  prices  to  as  near  the 
old  normal  level — both  as  to  profit  per  ton 
and  as  to  price  per  ton — as  was  consistent 
with  the  exact  increased  cost  of  production. 

No  one  with  any  knowledge  at  all  of  the 
unfortunate  history  of  coal  would  attempt 
to  force  upon  a  great  industry  the  starva¬ 
tion  price  policy  that  coal  has  endured  for 
twenty-five  years  and  still  expect  it  to  be 
virile,  expansive  and  helpful  when  the  coun- 
W'  was  facing  its  gravest  crisis.  Because 
Congress  proposed  just  that  we  say  it  made 
the  gravest  mistake. 

However,  there  arose  an  entirely  new 
need  in  the  coal  industry  this  year.  There 
was  need  for  more  mines  to  produce  more 
coal.  There  was  need  that  the  existing 
mines  .should  increase  their  production. 
Neither  could  be  done  by  the  mere  addition 
of  working  places.  Even  though  more 
mines  were  opened  and  additional  rooms 
were  turned,  miners  could  not  be  found  to 
work  them. 

To  offset  the  shortage  of  miners,  it  was 
necessary  to  put  mechanical  devices  into 
mines.  By  this  means  only  could  the  mines 
increase  production.  Thus  with  the  need 
for  more  mines  arose  a  growing  need  for 
more  machinery. 

These  new  mines  and  this  new  machinery 
would  be  required  during  the  period  of  the 
war  only.  Therefore,  if  the  coal  industry 
was  to  be  soundly  financed,  some  price  ar¬ 
rangement  must  be  made  which  would  allow 
the  increased  investment  to  be,  in  the  major 
part,  “written  off”  before  the  war  should 
end. 

The  Congressional  plan  by  stripping 
prices  down  to  as  near  to  normal  as  possible 
overlooked  this  need  for  new  mines  and 
new  machinery,  and  hence  the  need  to  retire 
this  new  capital  outlay  wdthin  the  period  of 
the  war.  The  Congressional  plan  demanded 
more  coal,  more  mines  and  more  machinery, 
but  did  not  supply  the  money  with  which  to 
provide  them.  In  that  respect  the  Congres¬ 
sional  plan  was  a  serious  and  grave  mis¬ 
take — in  our  opinion. 

The  Distribution  System 

The  Congressional  plan  proposed  to 
throw  over,  in  the  major  part,  the  old  sys- 
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tern  of  distribution.  It  attempted  to  sub¬ 
stitute  an  entirely  new  plan  which  was 
wholly  experimental.  For  one  thing,  it  pro¬ 
posed  to  use  men  not  familiar  with  the  dis¬ 
tributing  system  in  coal.  It  proposed  to 
substitute  priority  shipments  to  certain 
districts  sorely  in  need  of  coal — or  which 
said  they  were — for  the  even  and  orderly 
distribution  which  had  been  a  part  of  coal’s 
routine  for  110  years. 

It  is  not  yet  realized  how  grave  a  mis¬ 
take  it  is  to  try  to  distribute  coal  by  the 
priority  shipment  plan.  We  believe,  though, 
that  the  government  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  to  satisfy  one  district  by  a  priority 
order,  merely  creates  a  famine  in  another 
district  which,  in  turn,  mu.st  be  rescued  by 
a  priority  order.  We  believe  the  govern¬ 
ment  sees  it  is  creating  an  unending  succes¬ 
sion  of  coal  famines  which  must  be  taken 
care  of  by  an  unending  procession  of  prior¬ 
ity  orders. 

The  only  possible  relief  from  this  chaos 
of  famine  and  priority  orders  will  come  by 
the  restoration  of  that  orderly  routine  coal 
distribution  which  has  always  followed 
strictly  the  comercial  code  in  such  things. 

The  Great  Differences 

We  have  placed  in  contrast  the  Lane- 
Peabody  price  plan  and  the  Wilson-Garfield 
price  plan.  We  have  shown  that  in  the 
main  the  one  was  only  fifty  cents  a  ton 
higher  than  the  other. 

The  Lane-Peabody  price  was  merely  a 
guess  and  was  temporary  only,  sul)ject  to 
modification  either  downward  or  upward  as 
the  facts  when  presented  indicated.  The 
Lane-Peabody  prices  were  admittedly  high. 
P)Ut  they  were  high  as  a  measure  of  safety. 
The  theory  was  that  the  nation  should  pay 
a  little  more  and  get  coal  rather  than  pay 
too  little  and  get  none. 

Even  so,  the  Lane-Peabody  plan  not  only 
cut  the  current  market  prices,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  $i.go,  but  it  stopped  the  upward  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  market. 

The  Wilson-Garfield  price  was  likewsie  a 
guess  price.  The  guess  was  too  low.  Modi¬ 
fications  of  these  prices  which  must  be  made 
sooner  or  later  will  prove  that  the  guess  was 
far  too  low. 

But  even  so,  a  difference  of  fifty  cents  a 
ton  isn’t  serious  enough — since  it  applies  on 
less  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  ton¬ 
nage — to  warrant  the  nation  in  running  the 
risk  of  curtailing  production  now  or  curtail¬ 
ing  the  program  which  will  increase  produc¬ 
tion  this  winter  and  next  year. 

We  have  placed  in  contrast  the  Lane- 
Peabody  policy  with  respect  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  coal  industry  and  the  Congres¬ 
sional  policy  with  respect  to  the  same  thing. 
To  our  way  of  thinking  the  essential  phil¬ 
osophy  behind  the  Lane-Peabody  program 
was  wiser  than  the  philosophy  behind  the 
Congressional  program. 

In  a  word,  we  believe  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  have  been  better  off  if  it  had 
followed  the  Lane-Peabody  program  to  its 
finality,  rather  than  to  introduce  the  untried 
methods  and  the  disturbing  elements  which 
have  come  into  the  situation  in  the  last 
three  months. 

To  criticise,  however,  is  not  to  sugge.st  the 
way  out  and  that  is  what  we  want  to  do. 
The  Lane-Peabody  program  has  been  over¬ 
thrown.  Undoubtedly  it  cannot  now  be  re¬ 
stored.  On  the  contrary,,  the  Congressional 
program  is  in  force  as  a  result  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  law.  The  question  is : 

How  is  the  government  going  to  get  the 
effect  that  would  have  flown  from  the  Lane- 


Peabody  program  while  still  working  under 
the  Congressional  program  ? 

Our  suggestions  are : 

First,  restore  the  Lane-Peabody  prices 
by  adding  fifty  cents  a  ton  to  the  present 
schedule. 

Second,  let  Dr.  Garfield  take  carefully 
into  his  counsel  on  matters  of  production 
the  National  Coal  Association  and  thus 
carry  out  the  plan  which  Mr.  Peabody  out¬ 
lined. 

Third,  let  Dr.  Garfield  look  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  as  his  ad¬ 
visor  in  the  matter  of  distribution.  Let  him 
encourage  it  to  gather  into  its  organization 
not  only  the  selling  agents  of  the  mines,  but 
by  affiliation,  the  retail  association  of  the 
country. 

Fourth,  let  Dr.  Garfield,  with  the  aid  of 
the  National  Coal  Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Jobbers’  Association,  work  out  a 
modification  of  the  old  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  let  him  stop  attempting  to  dis¬ 
tribute  coal  by  j)riority  shipment  orders. 


G.  N.  Snider 

^  Last  week  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  the  National 
Fuel  Administrator,  appointed  G.  N.  Snider,  coal 
traffic  manager  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
east,  to  head  the  transportation  department  of 
the  Fuel  Administration. 

Mr.  Snider  went  to  Washington  early  this  week 
to  take  up  his  new  duties.  It  has  not  been  stated 
whether  he  would  continue  as  coal  traffic  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Central  or  whether  he 
would  be  relieved  of  these  duties  during  his 
administration  work.  Before  leaving  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  Mr.  Snider  stated  that  until  he  reached 
there  he  would  not  know  definitely  what  his  new 
duties  would  be. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  was  formed  last  summer  that 
Mr.  Snider  gave  part  of  his  time  to  this  or¬ 
ganization,  being  assistant  to  Mr.  Rembrandt 
Peale,  the  commissioner,  dividing  his  time  be¬ 
tween  Washington  and  New  York. 

He  was  born  in  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
educated  at  Nyack  High  School  and  New  York 
University  School  of  Law.  Practically  all  of  his 
business  life  has  been  spent  with  the  New  York 
Central,  entering  the  service  with  this  road  on 
December  4,  1899,  as  messenger  in  the  general 
freight  department  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad. 
From  February  1,  1902,  to  February  1,  1909,  he 
filled  various  clerical  positions  in  the  coal  traffic 


department  of  the  New  York  Central,  West 
Shore,  Boston  &  Albany,  Rutland  Railroad  and 
New  York  &  Ottawa  and  Ottawa  &  New  York 
Railroad. 

From  February  1,  1909,  to  March  15,  1911,  he 
was  chief  clerk  of  the  same  department  of  the 
same  roads.  From  March  15,  1911,  to  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1917,  he  filled  the  position  of  assistant  coal 


traffic  manager  of  the  New  York  Central  lines 
east.  On  September  1,  1917,  he  was  appointed 
coal  traffic  manager  of  the  New  York  Central 
lines  east,  succeeding  to  the  position  formerly 
held  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Herrimann,  who  on  that  date 
was  appointed  as  an  executive  advisor  to  the 
president  of  the  system. 


Charles  H.  Ten  Weeges,  coal  administrator 
for  the  state  of  Delaware,  last  week  issued  a 
statement  to  the  people  of  Wilmington  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  hysteria  over  the  coal 
supply,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  a  famine  at 
present.  Complaint  is  made  of  the  people 
-v\'ho  have  their  cellars  well  filled  wdth  coal 
and  can  afford  to  do  so  are  buying  more  and 
this  may  work  a  hardship  on  the  small  con¬ 
sumer. 


The  barge  Aloha,  formerly  owned  in  Buffalo, 
was  lost  on  Lake  Ontario  on  October  28,  with 
a  load  of  coal  from  Erie,  Pa.,  to  Kingston,  Ont. 


Coal  Merchants  of  Bureau  County  Organize 


The  retail  coal  merchants  of  Bureau  County, 
Illinois,  met  on  Wednesday,  October  24th,  at  the 
Hotel  Clark  in  Princeton,  Ill.,  foy  the  purpose  of 
discussing  trade  conditions  in  their  immediate 
territory. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Illinois,  the  attendance 
practically  comprising  every  dealer  in  Bureau 
county.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  George  M. 
Bryant,  of  DePue,  Ill.,  who  was  personally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  remarkable  attendance,  he  hav¬ 
ing  exerted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  making  this 
first  meeting  of  county  dealers  in  the  state  an 
unqualified  success.  He  devoted  much  valuable 
time  and  went  to  considerable  personal  expense 
to  this  assembly,  this  demonstrating  his  loyalty 
to  the  trade  as  a  whole. 

An  excellent  dinner  served  to  put  the  gather¬ 
ing  in  high  good  humor  and  afterward  the  party 
proceeded  to  the  business  in  hand.  The  discus¬ 
sion  was  lead  by  Mr.  Bryant,  who,  after  a  short 
talk,  introduced  Peter  Beck  of  the  Beck  Coal  & 
Lumber  Company,  of  Harvey,  Ill.,  who  spoke  at 
length  on  the  importance  and  methods  of  cost 
accounting.  Mr.  Beck  illustrated  his  remarks 
with  blue  print  replicas  of  his  own  complete  sys¬ 
tem  and  thus  was  able  to  clarify  an  abtruse  subject 
so  that  the  assembly  received  marked  benefit. 
Peter  Beck  is  always  a  welcome  speaker  at  such 
meetings  and  his  facts  command  attention. 

I.  L.  Runyan  of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Dealers’  Association  followed  Mr.  Beck 
and  spoke  on  the  work  of  the  association  and 
the  necessity  of  belonging  to  trade  organizations. 
It  was  due  to  his  initiative  that  the  county  move¬ 
ment  was  started  at  the  last  Peoria  convention. 
The  discussion  there  ended  in  recommendations 


for  the  formation  of  county  organizations  and 
the  Princeton  meeting  has  set  the  ball  rolling. 
Other  meetings  are  in  prospect.  The  firms  and 
individuals  represented  were  as  follows:  Hunter 
Doherty  &  Co.,  Spring  Valley,  Ill.,  by  Mr. 
Doherty ;  Elliott,  Hayden  Company,  LaSalle,  by 
Mr.  Elliott  ;  Davis  Hopkins  Lumber  Company,  by 
L.  R.  Davis,  Princeton ;  E.  W.  Houghton  Com¬ 
pany,  Wyanet,  Ill.,  by  F.  J.  Everett;  R.  T.  Webb, 
Buda,  Ill. ;  Kasbeer  Farmer’s  Elevator  Company, 
Kasbeer,  Ill.,  by  M.  E.  Kitmueller;  H.  E.  Curtis 
&  Co.,  Tiskilwa,  Ill.,  by  H.  E.  Curtis ;  Princeton 
Farmer’s  Elevator  Company,  by  L.  Bass :  R.  E. 
McIntyre,  Seatonville,  Ill. ;  j.  P.  Snyder,  Walnut. 
Ill. ;  A.  A.  Meyer,  Seatonville,  Ill. ;  Kaar  S.  Fishel, 
Princeton,  Ill.,  by  W.  A.  Fishel;  M.  H.  Linsky, 
La  Salle,  Ill. ;  Geo.  M.  Bryant,  DePue,  Ill. ;  David 
Marliere,  DePue,  Ill.;  Neponset  Farmers  Grain 
Elevator  Company,  Neponset,  Ill.,  by  F.  H.  Hayes; 
Peter  Beck,  Harvey,  Ill.,  and  1.  L.  Runj’an,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

These  men  after  the  main  part  of  the  meeting 
showed  their  earnestness  by  organizing  then  and 
there  the  Bureau  County  Retail  Coal  Club,  and 
electing  Geo.  M.  Bryant,  of  DePue,  president, 
and  F.  H.  Hayes,  of  Neponset,  secretary’.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  new  club  will  be  held  Wednes¬ 
day,  November  7th,  at  which  time  the  details  will 
be  settled  and  the  form  and  place  of  meeting 
determined. 

These  proceedings  were  so  successful  that  no 
doubt  the  county  organizations  in  the  state  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Wisconsin  will  follow  the  precedent 
established.  It  is  felt  that  all  the  retail  mer¬ 
chants  will  follow  the  lead  of  Bureau  county  as 
soon  as  they  are  aware  of  the  procedure  of  in¬ 
stituting  such  organizations. 
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Activities  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association 


The  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  is 
now  definitely  under  way.  It  elected  its  offi¬ 
cers  last  week  and  this  week  started  a  carn- 
paign  for  new  members.  This  week  also  it 
took  up  several  important  matters  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  first  one  was  to  name  the  com- 
mfssioner  whose  headquarters  would  be  at 
Washington.  It  made  a  proposal  to  Noah  H. 
Swayne  II  to  give  up  his  coal  business  tem¬ 
porarily  in  Philadelphia  and  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington.  After  careful  con¬ 
sideration  Mr.  Swayne  decided  to  accept  and 
will  make  his  headquarters  in  the  Woodward 
building,  Washington.  ,  ^  , 

Among  other  things,  the  National  Coal 
Jobbers’  Association  made  a  campaign  for 
members  in  Chicago.  It  lines  up  the  first  of 
the  week,  the  Consumers  Company,  the  Pea¬ 
body  Coal  Company  and  the  Jones  &  Adams 
Coal  Company.  In  addition  it  has  received 
assurances  from  a  number  of  cities,  Philadel¬ 
phia  leading  the  list  with  seventy-five  mem- 

'^^Furthermore,  E.  M.  Platt,  who  has  been  in 
Washington,  telegraphed  on  Wednesday  of 
this  week  that  Dr.  Garfield  had  given  him  an 
interview  and  had  listened  to  what  he  said 
about  class  eleven  in  the  ruling  which  fixed 
the  province  of  the  jobbers.  After  hearing 
the  jobbers’  side  of  the  case.  Dr.  Garfield  said 
he  was  willing  to  admit  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake  and  that  in  the  near  future  he  would 
correct  this  ruling.  Clause  eleven  is  the  one 
which  says  that  if  a  jobber  has  bought  coal 
on  contract,  but  has  not  sold  it,  he  must  sell 
it  to  the  consumer  at  the  government  price 
for  that  coal. 

The  National  Coal  Jobbers  also  started  m 
Chicago  this  week,  the  practice  of  holding 
weekly  luncheons.  The  members  of  the  or- 
gannization  will  take  lunch  together  at  the 
Great  Northern  Hotel  every  Tuesday  at  half 
past  twelve.  It  is  going  to  be  the  practice  in 
future  to  have  a  speaker  at  every  meeting. 
For  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  George  F.  Getz 
of  the  Globe  Coal  Company,  was  scheduled 
as  the  speaker,  but  he  was  unexpectedly  called 
to  New  York  and  had  to  leave  at  noon  on 
Tuesday.  His  place  on  the  program  was  taken 
by  the  editor  of  this  paper. 

The  executive  work  of  the  association  will 
in  future  be  handled  from  Washington,  but 
much  of  the  campaigning  has  been  done  and 
is  being  done  by  the  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Leon  Romanski,  the  president  of  the  Atlas 
Coal  &  Coke  Company  of  the  Old  Colony 
Building,  Chicago.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
Mr.  Romanski  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
started  the  movement  which  terminated  in 
the  formation  of  this  association  and  he  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  organization 
up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Romanski  was  born  in  Lukow,  Poland, 
November  24,  187G.  His  father  was  a  member 
of  the  Polish  nobility  and  had  a  position  with 
the  government.  The  Russians,  however,  de¬ 
siring  to  rid  themselves  of  Polish  influence, 
decided  to  do  so  by  the  most  effective  meth¬ 
od,  namely,  of  confiscating  the  lands  and  es¬ 
tates  of  the  old  noblemen' under  some  charge 
which  only  the  Russian  government  would 
recognize.  This  process  being  applied  to  the 
Romanski  family,  it  found  itself  without  funds 
and  when  Leon  was  an  infant  they  moved  to 
America,  settling  in  Chicago. 

Leon  Romanski  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  afterwards  attended  the  school 
of  commerce  of  the  Northwestern  University. 

Fle  entered  the  coal  business  in  1894  with 
Dugger,  Neal  &  Luhnow,  in  charge  of  their 
retail  yard  at  16th  and  Woods  streets,  on  the 
Burlington  railroad.  He  remained  with  this 
company  for  nine  years.  At  the  time  of  his 
first  appointment,  this  firm  had  trackage  room 
for  five  cars  of  coal  and  practically  no  storage' 
space.  When  he  left  it  at  the  end  of  nine 
years,  the  business  had  grown  until  it  had 
space  for  thirty  cars  and  a  storage  space  of 
40,000  tons.  Mr.  Romanski  had  made  the  busi¬ 
ness  grow  in  this  way,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  ten  competitors  within  a  radius 
of  two  blocks. 

While  with  that  firm,  Mr.  Romanski  was 
selling  almost  entirely  to  the  dealer  trade. 
He  wanted  to  advertise  the  coal  of  the  firm 
but  he  didn’t  want  to  compete  with  the  deal¬ 
ers  who  were  selling  directly  to  the  trade. 
So  he  made  a  contract  for  some  No.  4  Indiana 


coal  which  he  renamed  Luhnow  lump.  This 
not  only  increased  the  price  on  the  average 
twenty-five  cents  a  ton,  but  under  vigorous 
advertising  the  business  was  more  than  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  five  in  two  years. 

In  April,  1903,  or  at  the  end  of  the  short¬ 
age  following  the  anthracite  strike,  Mr.  Ro¬ 
manski  quit  the  retail  field  and  accepted  a 
position  as  salesman  for  O’Gara,  King  &  Com¬ 
pany.  This  was  a  time  when  that  concern  was 
under  strong  pressure  in  Chicago  and  it  was  a 
time  when  the  market  had  proved  a  decided 
disappointment  to  all  the  coal  people.  Mr. 
Romanski,  however,  “made  good”  as  the  say¬ 
ing  goes,  and  held  a  place  with  that  company 
for  three  years  when  he  decided  to  make  an¬ 
other  connection. 

In  1906  Mr.  Romanski  went  with  George 
W.  Reed  and  the  Lincoln,  Springfield  Coal 
Company.  He  remained  on  their  selling  force 
for  a  year. 

In  1907  Mr.  Romanski  went  to  the  Eureka 
Coal  &  Dock  Company,  with  which  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1910  when  he  interested  some  re¬ 
tailers  with  him  and  formed  the  Atlas  Coal 
&  Coke  Company,  of  which  he  is  now  the 
president.  About  this  concern  this  much  can 
be  said.  In  the  seven  years  of  its  existence 
it  has  multiplied  its  capital  by  eight  and  has 


built  up  a  surplus  which  is  half  the  size  of  its 
larger  capital  stock. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Romanski  occupies 
these  positions:  He  is  president  of  the  Atlas 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Coal  &  Coke  Exchange,  he  is  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers 
Association  and  he  is  counsellor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Coal  Merchants  Association  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
ncs 

Mr.  Romanski,  incidentally,  is  a  thirty-sec¬ 
ond  degree  Mason. 

Those  from  outside  Chicago  who  attended 
the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  con¬ 
vention  on  October  24  and  25  were,  by  cities: 

Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  S.  Ayers,  Ayers  &  Lang. 

W.  F.  Bentley,  C.  C.  Corey. 

H.  H.  McKellips,  Internationa!  Coal  Company. 

Ford  R.  Cate,  Cate-Churchman  Coal  Company. 

F  W.  Diebel,  The  Sun  Coal  Company. 

W.  I.  Sallie,  R.  E.  Hamilton  &  Sons  Company. 

Charles  F.  Dunn,  Charles  F.  Dunn. 

C  F.  Sweeney,  C.  F.  Sweeney  Coal  Company. 

f'  p'.  Stackable,  Sutherland  Coal  Company. 

E.  M.  Smith,  W.  H.  Warner  Coal  Company. 

E.  J.  Dubois,  American  Coal  &  Coke  Comjiany. 

George  W.  Sweeney,  United  States  Coal  Company. 

C.  A.  Weinhart,  Commercial  Coal  Company. 

L.  C.  Brown,  Progressive  Coal  Company. 

T.  P.  Moran,  T.  P.  Moran  &  Co. 

E.  C.  Crowley,  Ohio  &  Michigan  Coal  Company. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  W.  Foedisch,  F.  W.  Foedisch  &  Co. 

Noah  H.  Swayne,  Jr.,  Swayne  &  Co. 

H.  K.  Cortright,  Cortright  Coal  Company. 

H.  D.  Pfeiffer,  Howard  D.  Pfeiffer. 

F  M.  Ramsey,  Jr.,  Glen  Brook  Coal  Company. 

C  H.  Peacock,  Campbell-Peacock  &  Kenzer,  Inc. 

N.  W.  Campbell,  Campbell-Peacock  &  Kenzer,  Inc. 

A.  Zane,  A.  A.  Zane  Company. 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

Edwin  H.  Slowell,  Otto  H.  Hedrick  &  Co. 


McAlester,  Okla. 

II.  W.  Adams,  Southern  Fuel  Company. 

Boston,  Alass. 

N.  C.  Ashcom,  B.  Nicoll  &  Co. 

W.  F.  V.  Ward,  M.  L.  Cobb  Company. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Howard  Adams,  S.  M.  Hamilton  Coal  Company. 

C.  W.  Hendley,  C.  W.  Hendley  &  Co. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

W.  P.  Hinman,  W.  C.  Saxton  Coal  Company. 
Seth  W.  Morton,  W.  G.  Morton. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  D.  Cole,  Arkansas  Fuel  Company. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

E.  C.  Roberts,  E.  L.  Hedstrom. 

C.  L.  Couch,  Weaver  Coal  Company. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

J.  R.  Turner,  Reliance  Jellico  Coal  Company. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

W.  G.  Haskell,  W.  G.  Haskell  Company. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

G.  A.  Dicker,  Penn  Cambria  Coal  Corporation. 


Mendota,  III. 

H.  D.  Conkey,  H.  D.  Conkey  Coal  Company. 
Toledo,  Ohio 

W.  W.  Tibbols,  Ohio  &  Kentucky  Coal  Company. 
Daniel  D.  Schneck,  S.  C.  Schenck  Company. 

C.  E.  Cartwright,  West  Crescent  Fuel  Company. 
S.  T.  Walbolt,  Central  Slate  Coal  Company. 

John  T.  Solon. 

'L.  J.  Gifford,  Oakland  Coal  Company. 

Clyde  H.  Hoyt,  Clyde  II.  Hoyt. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

J.  P.  Schroeder,  Schroeder,  Kelly  Coal  Company. 

B.  C.  Tucker,  Lake  City  Coal  Company. 

B.  F.  Mills,  Ches.  &  Va.  Coal  Company. 

H.  P.  Smith,  Lake  City  Coal  Company. 

D.  A.  Pinney,  H.  S.  Odbert  Company. 

W.  C.  Myers,  Myers  Coal  &  Coke  Company. 
Robert  A.  Woods.  R.  A.  Woods  Coal  Company. 

J.  S.  Van  Epps,  Millspaugh  &  Green. 

J.  W.  Canavan,  West  Virginia  &  Ohio  C.  &  C.  Co. 
Peoria,  III. 

Harold  W.  Lynch,  H.  W.  Lynch. 

William  Newsman,  Newsman  Bros. 

R.  O.  Sharon,  Sharon  Coal  Company. 

M.  E.  Case,  Crescent  Coal  Company. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

A.  S.  Ainsworth,  Bennett  Fuel  Supply  Company. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

D.  H.  Brown,  D.  H.  Brown  &  Co. 

R.  F'.  Daniel,  National  C.  &  C.  Co. 

W.  H.  Weller,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Fuel  Company. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  T.  Wallace,  S.  W.  Fuel  Dist.  Association. 

C.  V.  Beck,  St.  Louis  Coal  Company. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


E.  E.  Ober,  Pioneer  Coal  &  Coke  Company. 

L.  A.  Quinlivan,  Reilly-Peabody  Fuel  Company. 
William  Perth.  Whitney  &  Kemmerer. 

E.  B.  Ward.  Walter  Wallingford  Company. 

Ira  E.  Bixler,  Bixler  Coal  &  Coke  Company. 

Thomas  R.  Heyward,  Thomas  R.  Heyward  Company. 
George  Pauli,  Commonwealth  Fuel  Company. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

W.  J.  Prescott,  Hunt-Berlin  Coal  Cojnpany. 

A.  A.  Bridges,  Canadian  Bridges  C.  Co. 

Charleston,  IV.  Va. 

N.  J.  Wood,  Dickinson  Fuel  Company. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Ma.xf  J.  C.  Max  &  Co. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

F.  G.  Holly,  Otto  H.  Hedrich  &  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  M.  Dexter,  Dexter  &  Carpenter. 

Whalton  S.  .'\lden,  Alden  Coal  &  Mng.  Co. 

F.  C.  Fowler,  Watkins  Coal  Company. 

Siou.r  City,  Iowa 

H.  H.  Krummann,  Brown  Coal  Company. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

William  R.  Coyle,  Weston  Dodson  &  Co. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

A.  B.  Currie,  A.  B.  Currie  &  Co. 

Sam  M.  Reynolds,  Allen  &  Reynolds  Coal  Company 
Frank  W.  Engler,  Engler  Coal  &  .Supply  Company. 
F.  V.  Moffitt,  E.  B.  Carrigan  Company. 

F.  S.  Martin,  F.  S.  Martin  Co. 

G.  S.  Donoho,  Donoho  Coal  Company. 

Milwaukee ,  Wis. 

Car!  F.  Ehdy,  A.  Kuesel  Coal  Company. 

Arthur  Kuesel,  A.  Kuesel-  Coal  Company. 

C.  E.  Patrick,  Callaway  Fuel  Company. 

Edward  Callaway,  Callaway  Fuel  tiompany. 

Frank  W.  Fellenz,  Fellenz  Coal  &  Mining  Company 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

C.  J.  Richards,  Richards  &  Sons. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

W.  R.  Tuttle,  Tuttle  Coal  Company. 

W.  C.  Goodnow,  W.  C.  Goodnow  Coal  Company. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Roy  Holmyard,  Ohio-Kcntucky  Coal  Company. 

R.  B.  Hager,  Borderland  Coal  Sales  Company. 

H.  G.  Tildesley,  Halmar  Coal  Company. 

J.  W.  Stevenson,  Jr.,  Stevenson  Coal  Company. 

G.  M.  Shoemaker,  Red  Dragon  Coal  Company. 
Columbus,  Ohio 

D.  C.  Hitt,  Hitt-Davis  Coal  Company. 

T.  C.  Yontz,  Hitt-Davis  Coal  Conipany. 

VV.  T.  Fassig,  Ajax  Block  Coal  Company. 

George  C.  Weir,  The  Interstate  Company. 

George  A.  Davis,  Hitt-Davis  Coal  &  Mng.  Co. 

Reading,  Pa. 


C.  H.  Price. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A.  V.  Grossman,  Cedar  Creek  Coal  Company. 
J.  R.  Morris,  J.  R.  Morris  Coal  Company. 

A.  .1.  Cochran,  Cochran  Coal  Company. 

Burlington ,  Iowa 

J.  A.  MacArthur,  Frank  Millard  &  Co. 
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Rulings  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator 


Washington,  October  :n. — Following  is  a 
statement  issued  by  the  Fuel  Administration  in 
connection  with  retail  prices : 

"Reports  just  received  from  State  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrators  indicate  in  many  sections  a  gratifying 
tendency  downward  in  retail  coal  prices. 

“In  JIarrisburg  and  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
retail  coal  prices  have  been  reduced. 

“In  New  York  City  prices  have  recently  been 
reduced  by  larger  dealers  from  ten  to  forty  cents 
a  ton  on  various  grades,  and  other  dealers  are 
meeting  these  new  prices. 

“In  Wilmington  prices  have  changed  somewhat 
lower. 

"In  Alabama,  at  Birmingham,  lluntsville,  Selma, 
Talledego,  Sheffield,  prices  have  been  reduced 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  .$1.2.’)  per  ton.” 


WASHiNcrroN,  October  31. — ]''igures  supplied  to 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  disclose  that  seventy 
coal  dealers  in  Chicago  received  between  April 
1,  1917,  and  October  1,  1917,  252,791  tons  more 
of  liituminous  and  anthracite  coal  than  during 
the  same  period  in  1910.  The  increase  in  anthra¬ 
cite  alone  was  79,700  tons. 

The  total  amount  of  coal  of  all  kinds  deliv¬ 
ered  to  these  dealers  in  the  six  months’  period 
this  year  was  800,954,  against  014,103  in  the.  same 
period  last  year.  Anthracite  delivered  amounted 
to  252,219  tons,  against  172,513  last  year. 

The  stock  of  coal  on  hand  in  Chicago  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  according  to  sixty-three  dealers’  reports 
to  the  Trade  Commission,  was  100,414  tons,  while 
their  total  amount  of  unfilled  orders  was  only 
for  50,002.  The  sixty-three  dealers  had  on  hand 
192,910  tons  on  October  1  last  year.  The  sixty- 
three  dealers  had  on  hand  on  October  1  of  this 
year  57,844  tons  of  anthracite,  against  110,412 
tons  last  year,  but  this  year  their  unfilled  orders 
on  October  1  amounted  to  only  13,579  tons.  Their 
bituminous  tonnage  in  yards  was  49,047,  against 
33,048  last  year. 

Many  firms  did  not  report  unfilled  orders,  but 
those  that  did  do  so  did  not  report  any  large 
tonnage. 


No.  73,  October  24,  1917. — The  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  completed  statistics  showing  the  fuel 
consumption  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  during 
the  past  year  and  tlie  future  requirements  of  coal 
for  the  railroads,  factories,  public  utilities  and 
domestic  consumers  of  that  country.  On  the 
basis  of  these  statistics  a  definite  allotment  of 
coal  for  Canada  has  been  made.  For  the  next 
two  months  these  allotments  will  total  about 
2,000,000  tons  Of  bituminous  and  700,000  tons  of 
anthracite. 

Mr.  Garfield  has  insisted  that  Canada  be  treated 
as  well  in  the  matter  of  coal  as  the  states  of 
the  Union,  but  no  better.  The  figures  now  avail¬ 
able  reveal  the  fact  that  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  coal  has  been  shipped  into 
Canada  in  much  larger  quantities  than  in  former 
years,  so  that  the  allotments  now  being  made  for 
the  different  provinces  of  Canada  will  involve 
a  limitation  not  only  of  the  amount  to  be  ex¬ 
ported  by  individual  shippers,  but  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  tonnage  going  into  Canada  during  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  winter. 

In  order  to  effectually  control  the  situation, 
the  Fuel  Administration  is  notifying  individual 
shippers  of  the  amounts  of  coal  each  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  export  to  Canada  during  November 
and  Decemlier.  From  this  time  forward  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  coal  into  Canada  will  be  under  definite 
control  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  arid  only 
shippers  with  permits  from  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  be  allowed  to  export  coal  to  that 
country. 

The  limitations  now  being  put  into  effect  have 
been  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Canadian 
authorities,  who  recognize  that  the  United  States 
is  warranted  in  taking  these  steps  at  this  time  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  American  consumers. 

No  export  licenses  will  be  required  for  indi¬ 
vidual  shipments  of  coal  to  Canada.  Each  ship¬ 
per  is  limited  by  the  allotment  stated  in  his  per¬ 
mit. 


Washington,  October  31, — Former  Governor 
William  C.  McDonald,  of  Carrizozo,  has  been 
appointed  Fuel  Administrator  of  New  ATexico, 
Will  L.  Clark,  of  Flagstaff,  Administrator  for 
Arizona,  and  William  J.  Galligan,  of  Denver,  for 
Colorado. 


No.  68,  October  23,  1917. — Representatives  of 


the  Norfolk  &  Western,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and 
Virginia  Railways  met  L.  A.  Snead  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  .Administration  in  conference  with 
regard  to  the  handling  of  coal  at  Hampton  Roads. 

While  there  are  ample  pier  facilities  to  take 
care  of  normal  requirements,  the  large  demand 
for  coal  at  this  port  on  account  of  increased 
reiiuirements  of  the  Government  and  the  New 
i'.ngland  delivery  has  created  a  shortage  of  pier 
facilities,  the  result  being  that  there  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  pier  space  to  accommodate  all  vessels  on 
arrival,  and  the  meeting  was  called  by  the  Fuel 
-Administrator  for  the  iiurpose  of  arranging  to 
facilitate  the  loading  of  vessels  by  supplying 
bunker  coal  in  the  stream. 

Under  this  plan  the  cargo  vessels  would  be 
loaded  at  the  piers  and  bunkers  supplied  as  stated 
in  the  stream.  The  pier  facilities  are  sufficient 
for  greatly  increased  tonnage  for  cargo  vessels, 
and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  delay  these  ves¬ 
sels  while  loading  bunkers.  On  account  of  the 
increased  demand  of  the  Government  covering 
army  and  navy  requirements,  together  with  in¬ 
creased  commercial  demand  for  New  England 
and  other  points,  improved  facilities  for  handling 
the  coal  requirements  at  Hampton  Roads  are 
necessary  and  will  be  provided  as  the  result  of 
this  conference. 

The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Kent  and  the  New  England  inter¬ 
ests  were  also  represented.  The  following  in¬ 
terests  were  also  represented : 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  by  P.  I.  Ford, 
superintendent:  Virginia  Railroad,  by  E.  E.  Ker- 
win,  vice-president,  and  S.  M.  Adsit,  general 
freight  agent;  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad,  by 
A.  C.  Needles,  general  manager;  and  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange,  by  J.  W.  Howe,  as.sistant 
commissioner. 


W.\SHiNGTON,  October  31. — In  classifying  coal 
mines  for  application  of  coal  prices  fixed  by 
President  Wilson  the  Fuel  Administration  has 
ruled  that  coal  taken  out  of  the  ground  at  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kans.,  shall  be  regarded  as  ATissouri  coal. 

I'his  decision  was  made  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Home  Riverside  Coal  mine  there  actually 
digs  about  four-fifths  of  its  coal  in  the  state  of 
Missouri.  The  workings  are  reached  by  a  shaft 
about  800  feet  deep  on  the  Kansas  side,  but  the 
entry  extends  5,000  feet,  passing  under  the  Mis¬ 
souri  river  before  the  face  is  encountered. 

This  ruling  gives  the  Leavenworth  operators 
an  advance  of  sixty  cents  a  ton  in  price. 


No.  75.  October  24,  1917. — A  delegation  of 
western  Kentucky  coal  operators  and  miners 
called  at  the  offices  of  the  Lfnited  States  Fuel 
.Administration  today  and  announced  that  they 
had  agreed  on  the  application  in  District  23  of 
Kentucky  of  the  new  scale  of  miners’  wages 
announced  recently  for  the  Central  Competitive 
Field  contingent  on  coal  price  increases.  They 
asked  that  the  price  of  coal  be  increased  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  proposed  wage  raises  in  their  district. 


No.  74,  October  24,  1917.— To  take  care  of  the 
emergency  needs  of  domestic  coal  consumers  in 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  order  that  all  coal  mined  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  eastern 
Kentucky  and  western  West  Virginia  on  October 
29  be  diverted  to  Ohio  and  Michigan  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  householders.  This  will  suspend  for 
the  one  day  the  priority  order  under  which  coal 
is  moving  to  lake  ports  for  shipment  to  the 
northwestern  states  and  to  Canada. 

The  State  Fuel  Administrators  in  Ohio  and 
Michigan  will  ascertain  through  their  local  com¬ 
mittees  the  exact  coal  needs  of  householders  in 
every  community  in  their  states,  and  the  coal 
supplied  will  be  distributed  by  dealers  under  the 
supervision  of  the  local  committees. 

The  plan  probably  will  be  extended  later  to 
other  states  if  necessity  requires. 

Fuel  administration  officials  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  plan  outlined  will  work  immediate  relief 
in  the  states  named.  It  may  be  found  necessary 
again  to  divert  shipments  for  a  day  before  tlie 
lake  season  closes  about  November  15,  after 
which  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  coal  supply  for  the  middle  west.  The  present 
shortage  in  these  states  is  due  entirely  to  the 
fact  that  coal  is  moving  in  vast  quantities  to 
lake  ports  under  the  priority  order  designed  to 
supply  the  northwest  with  an  abundance  of  coal 
before  the  lake  season  closes. 


No.  76.  October  26,  1917.— Problems  facing 
the  Government  in  arranging  a  proper  supply 
of  coal  in  the  various  states  and  providing  for 
its  equitable  distribution  among  communities 
most  in  need  of  fuel  w'ere  taken  up  at  a  con¬ 
ference  here  today  between  officials  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  and  state 
fuel  administrators.  State  fuel  administrators 
asked  to  attend  were  those  who  have  been 
named  since  a  previous  conference  w-as  held 
on  October  2d. 

Some  of  the  state  administrators  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  state  advisory  committees. 
Among  those  who  had  telegraphed  last  night 
they  would  attend  the  conference  were  the 
following:  Albert  E.  Schwabacher,  adminis¬ 
trator  for  California;  Charles  H.  Ten  Weeges, 
Delaware;  John  L.  W’eaver,  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia;  John  E.  Williams,  Illinois;  Evans 
Woolen,  Indiana;  John  G.  O’Kelley,  Lousiana; 
William  K.  Prudden,  Michigan;  C.  L.  Townes, 
Mississippi;  John  L.  Kennedy,  Nebraska;  Al¬ 
bert  H.  Wiggin,  New  York;  1.  P.  Baker,  North 
Dakota;  Homer  H.  Johnson,  Ohio,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Potter,  Pennsylvania. 


Charles  B.  Ebbert 

The  announcement  is  made  this  week  that 
Charles  B.  Ebbert  has  been  made  manager  of 
sales  of  the  White  Oak  Coal  Company,  ef¬ 
fective  November  1st.  He  will  have  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  sales  both  east  and  west,  re¬ 
porting  directly  to  S.  -A.  Scott,  the  general 
manager  with  headquarters  at  McDonald, 
W,  Va. 

Mr.  Ebbert  will  make  his  headquarters  for 
a  time  at  the  Chicago  office,  but  will  spend 
about  half  of  this 
time  at  the  mine 
headquarters  at 
McDonald,  W. 

\'a. 

Mr.  Ebbert 
had  his  initial 
experience  in  the 
coal  business  in 
Cincinnati.  Prior 
to  that  time  he 
had  been  a  trav¬ 
eling  coal  freight 
agent  for  the 
Chesa  p  e  a  k  e  & 

Ohio  Railway 
which  he  quit  to 
accept  a  position 
with  F.  L.  Garri¬ 
son,  selling  by- 
product  coke 
produced  at  the 
Hamilton  ovens. 

^  In  1900  Mr. 

Ebbert  moved  to 
Chicago  to  accept  a  position  as  general  sales 
mana.ger  of  the  Chicago  Verdun  Coal  Com¬ 
pany.  In  1902  he  organized  the  Ogden  Coal 
and  Coke  Company  and  was  later  identified 
with  the  Drexel  Coal  Company  and  was 
manager  of  the  Black  Band  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  until  thej'  closed  their  operations 
in  the  Kanawha  field. 

In  the  fall  of  1908,  Air.  Ebbert  became 
identified  with  the  White  Oak  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  as  assistant  manager  and  when  they 
closed  their  Chicago  office  a  few  years  later 
he  was  moved  to  Cincinnati.  In  1912  he 
opened  an  office  for  the  White  Oak  Coal 
Company  in  Detroit  and  was  moved  back  to 
Chicago  in  1914. 

Air.  Ebbert  will  appoint  W.  E.  Tissue  as 
assistant  manager  of  sales  with  headquarters 
at  AIcDonald.  Air.  Tissue  quit  a  position  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Companj'  eight  years  ago 
to  join  the  forces  of  the  White  Oak  Coal 
Company,  being  employed  in  the  shipping 
department  at  the  mines  in  AIcDonald. 

The  White  Oak  Coal  Company  has  had  a 
most  interesting  experience.  The  present 
owners  of  the  property  came  into  possession 
of  it  about  ten  years  ago.  The  first  five 
years  of  ownership  were  rather  discouraging 
until  Robert  H.  Gross  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  finances  of  the  company  and  selected 
S.  .A.  Scott  as  his  practical  mining  man  with 
the  title  of  general  manager.  Since  then  the 
affairs  of  the  company  have  mended  and  in 
1917  the  output  of  its  mines  will  be  2,500,000 
tons. 
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Weekly  Coal  Report 

Weekly  report  on  the  production  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  and  the  causes  of  loss  of  workmg 
time  compiled  by  the  Geological  Survey,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  October  27,  1917. 

Strikes  in  Illinois  were  responsible  for  a  loss 
of  nearly  900,000  tons  of  soft  coal  last  week. 
The  total  output,  including  lignite  and  coal 
coked,  is  estimated  at  9,880,801  net  tons,  a  loss 


of  8.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  week 
of  October  13.  The  average  daily  production 
amounted  to  1,046,80.)  net  tons,  76  000  tons  less 
than  the  daily  production  during  October,  1916. 
Indeed,  the  mark  reached  by  the  daily  average  was 
the  lowest  since  the  week  of  August  18,  when 
the  mid-August  strikes  in  central  Illinois  were  at 
their  height. 

The  week’s  production  of  beehive  coke  is  esti¬ 


mated  to  have  been  624,013  net  tons,  a  daily- 
average  of  104,002  tons. 

In»  Table  II  are  shown  the  data  from  which 
the  estimates  of  total  production  given  were 
made. 

Anthracite  shipments  decreased  slightly — 
from  42,824  cars  during  the  week  ended  Octo¬ 
ber  13  to  42, .590  cars  in  the  week  of  October  20. 

Table  III  analyzes  causes  of  lost  working 
time.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  latest  period 
represented  in  the  week  ended  October  13, 
which  was  not  affected  by  the  Illinois  strike. 
The  per  cent  of  full-time  capacity  attained  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  the  thirteenth  by  all  mines 
reporting  causes  of  loss  was  76.9.  Of  the  23.1 
per  cent  of  full  working  time  lost  for  one  rea¬ 
son  or  another,  14.3  per  cent  was  attributed  to 
shortage  of  cars.  Labor  shortage  and  strikes 
were  responsible  for  a  loss  of  but  4.1  per  cent 
of  the  full-time  capacity,  the  smallest  loss  for 
this  cause  reported  since  the  week  of  July  14. 
The  car  shorta-^e  was  especially  marked  in  In¬ 
diana,  Ohio,  the  Pittsburgh  district,  the  Wind¬ 
ing  Gulf  field  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  Cum¬ 
berland-Piedmont  field  of  Maryland.  In  the 
last  named  field,  car  shortage  cost  the  mines 
13.6  per  cent  of  their  capacity^  a  most  unusual 
condition  for  this  region. 

The  ratio  of  output  to  capacity  of  all  mines 
reporting  since  the  weekly  reports  were  begun  was 
75.4  during  the  week  of  October  13,  as  compared 
with  71.9  per  cent  during  the  preceding  week. 
This  increase  was  caused  by  the  cessation  of 
eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  strikes;  the 
index  for  that  district  rose  from  8.5  to  78.6 
per  cent  of  the  output  possible  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  labor  force. 

Representative  operators  in  the  Connells- 
ville,  Greensburg  and  Latrobe  districts  of 
Pennsylvania  reported  a  production  of  coke 
amoun'ing  to  69.8  per  cent  of  their  full-time 
c-'pacitv,  as  indicated  by  the  railroad  rating. 
The  principal  cause  limiting  output  was  short¬ 
age  of  yard  labor,  to  which  was  attributed  a 
loss  of  20.1  per  cent  of  the  rated  capacity. 
Shortage  of  mine  labor,  limiting  the  amount 
of  coal  available  for  coking,  was  reported  as 
causing  a  loss  of  1.4  per  cent  of  the  rated  ca¬ 
pacity  in  coke.  The  loss  due  to  shortage  of 
coke  cars  was  8.7  per  cent. 

The  same  plants  shipped,  in  addition,  156,150 
net  tons  of  coal. 


Retail  Prices  at  Detroit 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  1. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.') —  Retail  coal  dealers  of  Detroit, 
through  a  committee,  have  submitted  to  W.  K. 
Prudden,  Michi.gan’s  coal  administrator,  a  propo¬ 
sition  for  establishing  fixed  retail  prices  on  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  of  anthracite.  The^e  prices  differ 
somewhat  from  those  that  would  result  from 
fixing  a  gross  margin  thirty-one  per  cent  above 
that  on  which  they  did  busines  in  1915. 

The  purnose  is  to  eliminate  the  difference  in 
price  which  retailers  say  would  be  the  result 
ol  attempting  to  apply  the  Government  rule  on 
distribution  of  what  are  described  as  “circular” 
and  “premium”  coal. 

The  price  of  “circular”  coal  of  chestnut  size 
at  thfe  mines  is  $4.80  a  ton,  while  on  “premium” 
coal  the  mine  charge  is  $5.85.  With  freight 
added,  the  former  would,  it  is  said,  represent  a 
cost  of  $7.02  a  ton  on  cars  in  Detroit,  while  the 
“premium”  coal  would  cost  $7.99  on  cars  here. 
To  these  prices  the  retai'ers  would  he  permitted 
to  add  a  margin  of  $2.48.  The  thirty  per  cent 
over  the  average  gross  margin  of  $1.91.  which 
it  has  been  calculated  was  in  effect  in  1915. 

The  result  would  be,  the  retailers  say,  that  the 
same  man  might  be  selling  “circular”  coal  at 
$9.50  a  ton  and  “premium”  coal  at  $10  47  a  ton, 
there  being  no  difference  in  the  coal  other  than 
the  cost  to  the  retailer  and  consumer.  This  sys¬ 
tem,  it  is  pointed  out.  Would  be  likely  to  cause 
dissatisfaction  among  the  customers  of  dealers 
whose  principal  available  supply  consists  of  ‘  pre¬ 
mium”  coal  and  would  place  them  in  the  position 
of  attempting  to  sell  at  nearly  $1  a  ton^  more 
than  competitors  who  were  able  to  obtain  the 
“circular”  coal. 

To  get  away  from  this  inequality  of  prices,  the 
retailers  ask  that  they  be  permitted  to  make  a 
fixed  price  of  .$9.50  a  ton  on  egg  coal  and  $9.75 
a  ton  on  stove  and  chestnut.  Mr.  Prudden  has 
indicated  that  should  he  approve  the  iilan  it  would 
be  for  only  a  limited  time,  perhaps  until  Janu¬ 
ary  1. 


TABLE  I. 

Estimated  United  States  Production  of  Bituminous  Coal  and  of  Beehive  Coke. 


working  day 
1,769,342 
♦1,794,490 
41,046,800 


,  -Total  bituminous  inc.  coal  coked— 
.'\verage  per 

Weekended-  . 

9^]'  ,0 . . ♦10,706,977 

ocl'  20  . t9,88o,8oi 

♦Revised  from  last  report.  tSubject  to  revision. 

TABLE  II. 

Carloads  of  Coal  and  Coke  Originating  on 

District 

Bituminous  shipments,  114  roads .  8e, rt  ij 

Anthracite  shipments,  9  roads. .  I'.TTPf 

Beehive  coke  shipments,  4  roads . 


Beehive  coke  (at  the  mines) — , 
Average  per 


Total  for  week 
600,680 
♦087,390 
4024,013 


work  ng  day 
110.097 
*114,56.5 
4104,002 


Principal  Coal-Carrying  Roads. 

Week  ended- 


42,903 
13,600 
subject  to  revision. 


Sept.  22 
183,090 
37,588 
13,643 


Sept.  29 
192,260 
42,361 
14,283 


Oct.  0 
186.7.52 
42,362 
13,561 


Oct.  13 
♦188,863 
♦42,824 
♦14,111 


♦Revised  from  last  report.  4 Preliminary, 

TABLE  III. 

Percentage  of  Full-Time  Output  Produced  and  Lost  for  Principal  Causes  by  All  Mines 


Oct.  20 
4173,531 
442,590 
412,810 


Time. 


Va.— 


District  and  week  ended 
Iowa — 

Oct.  6 . 

Oct.  13 . 

Illinois — 

Oct.  6 . 

Oct.  13 . 

Indiana — 

Oct.  6 . 

Oct.  13 . 

Ohio — 

Oct.  6 . 

Oct.  13 . 

Pittsburgh — 

Oct.  6 . 

Oct.  13 . 

Irwin  Gas — 

Oct.  6 . 

Oct.  13... . 

Freeport  Thick — 

Oct.  6 . 

Oct.  13. . 

Freeport  Thin — 

Oct.  6 . 

Oct.  13. 

Winding  Gulf,  W'. 

(let.  6 . 

Oct.  13 . . . . . 

Cumberland  and  Piedmont,  Md. — 

Oct.  6 . 

Oct.  13 . 

Hazard  Field,  Kentucky — 

Oct.  6 . 

Oct.  13 . . . . 

Southwest  Virginia — 

Oct.  6 . 

Oct.  13 . 

.\labama — 

Oct.  6 . 

Oct.  13 . . . 

Kansas  and  Missouri — 

Oct.  0 . 

Oct.  13 . 

Oklahoma — 

Oct.  6 . . . . 

Oct.  13 . , . 

.\rkansas — “Anthracite” — 

Oct.  6 . 

Oct.  13 . 

♦Total  reporting  causes  of  loss — 

Sept.  8 . 

15 . 

22 . 

29 . 

6 . 

13. 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


♦Does  not  include  Cumberland-Piedmont. 


Percentage  of  Present  Full-Time  Output  P 


Labor 

—Lost  on 

account 

of - 

All 

No 

Car 

shortage 

Mine 

No 

other 

cause 

•oduced 

all  causes 

shortageand  strikes  disability 

market 

causes 

given 

80.6 

19.4 

4.3 

9.9 

5.2 

91.4 

8.6 

2.8 

3.3 

2.4 

76.2 

23.8 

7.8 

7.8 

6.7 

1.3 

0.2 

77.0 

23.0 

10.4 

6.7 

5.0 

1.7 

0.2 

71.8# 

28.2 

13.3 

5.0 

9.9 

70.9 

29.1 

15.2 

3.6 

10.3 

72.5 

27.5 

18.7 

4.5 

3.9 

0.4 

69.6 

30.4 

24.9 

2.5 

2.2 

0.8 

80.6 

19.4 

11.5 

5.5 

1.7 

0.7 

78.0 

22.0 

17.5 

2.9 

1.2 

0.4 

78.5 

21. 

'2.9 

18.4 

0.2 

78.0 

22.0 

11.0 

10.8 

0.2 

89.2 

10.8 

3.9 

3.9 

3.0 

90.4 

9.0 

3.6 

3.2 

2.8 

79.9 

20.1 

1.5 

9.4 

1.6 

7.6 

88.1 

11.9 

2.2 

7.7 

AO 

88.0 

12.0 

6.9 

3.1 

1.3 

0.7 

78.9 

21.1 

19.6 

1.5 

0.1 

0.7 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

85.0 

15.0 

13.6 

1.1 

0.3 

94.3 

5.7 

1.3 

0.5 

3.9 

93.7 

6.3 

6.3 

96.4 

3.6 

0.6 

1.1 

1.9 

95.4 

4.6 

0.9 

1.1 

2.6 

88.5 

11.5 

2.3 

6.6 

1.7 

0.9 

91.3 

8.7 

1.6 

3.3 

3.1 

0.7 

30.5 

16.5 

7.8 

6.2 

70.1 

29.9 

25.2 

3.0 

1.7 

61.8 

38.2 

28.2 

1.3 

13.7 

72.2 

27.8 

15.8 

3.4 

8.6 

42.7 

57.3 

29.8 

0.7 

26.8 

53.9 

46.1 

16.7 

24.0 

5.4 

79.8 

20.2 

6.5 

7.8 

5.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

78.0 

22.0 

9.8 

8.0 

3.0 

0.1 

0.8 

0.2 

75.3 

24.7 

10.5 

9.2 

3.9 

0.1 

0.9 

.01 

77.7 

22.3 

12.2 

5.0 

4.2 

0.8 

0.1 

22.4 

10.4 

6.5 

4.7 

0.7 

0.1 

76.9 

Hazard, 

23.1 
Ky.,  or 

14.3 

Arkansas 

4.1  , 

“anthracite’ 

3.9 

’  districts. 

0.7 

0.1 

TABLE  IV. 

■oduced  in  Certain  States  by  All  Operators  Making  Weekly  Reports. 


Iowa 


State 


Ohio . . . 

Western  Pennsylvania . . 

Winding  Gulf  region,  West  Virginia. 

Southwestern  Virginia  . 

Eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.... 

Alabama  . . . 

Kansas  and  Missouri . 

Oklahoma  . 


Total  reporting  from  beginning. 


( 

Aug.  25 

Sept.  1 

Sept.  8 

Sept.  15 

Sept.  22 

Sept.  29 

Oct.  6 

Oct.  13 

.  86.3 

81.4 

79.4 

89.7 

81.1 

81.6 

80.6 

91.4 

,  .  69.3 

76.0 

76.5 

71.5 

71.4 

77.0 

74.9 

76.6 

.  69.3 

72.9 

74.9 

70.8 

6.5.6 

69.9 

71.8 

70.9 

.  68.6 

68.6 

80.6 

75.1 

68.5 

69.0 

72.5 

69  6 

. .  75.2 

76.9 

81.9 

83.5 

82.9 

79.0 

77.7 

76.3 

.  .  88.7 

87.8 

74.7 

86.0 

94.0 

86.4 

88.0 

79  9 

91.7 

96.0 

-96.3 

93.8 

91.4 

96.4 

95.4 

4.7 

10.8 

10.8 

10.8 

10.2 

6.8 

8.5 

78.fi 

. .  86.1 

83.6 

82.2 

85.4 

92.9 

92.3 

88.5 

91.3 

79.4 

79.2 

83.9 

66.9 

60.8 

69.5 

70.1 

.  .  71.3 

63.3 

72.0 

72.2 

64.0 

73.2 

61.8 

72.2 

,  .  68.5 

72.0 

74.8 

72.3 

69.7 

72.0 

71.9 

75.4 

TABLE 

V. 

Production  of  Beehive  Coke  and  of  Coal  with  Causes  of  Lost  Times  as 

Connellsville,  Greensburg  and  Latrobe  Districts 


Reported  by  Certain 
Pennsylvania. 


Operators  in  the 


Capacity,  based  on  railroad  rating. 
Production  . 

, - Coal 

Week 
Oct.  13 
% 

100.0 

34.0 

for  shipment - , 

Week 

Oct.  20  Tons 

%  (coal) 

100.0  491,000 

31.8  156,150 

"  Week 

Sept.  22 
% 

100.0 

70.5 

Week 
Sept.  29 
% 

100.0 

68.4 

Col 
Week 
Oct.  6 
% 

100.0 

72.7 

ke - 

Week 
Oct.  13 
% 

100.0 

68.2 

Week 
Oct.  20 
% 

100.0 

69.8 

Tons 

(coke) 

465.290 

324,835 

Losses — 

66.0 

08.2 

334,850 

87,100 

29.5 

31.6 

27.3 

31.8 

30.2 

140,455 

12.9 

17.7 

10.6 

10.7 

JTT) 

9.6 

8.7 

10,320 

I^bor  shortage — 

50.8 

47.6 

233,600 

1.6 

4,5 

2.5 

2.8 

1.4 

6,305 

14.8 

14.2 

17.2 

18.9 

20.1 

93,310 

.3 

.3 

1,350 

Plant  disability  . 

2.6 

.6 

2.0 

3,050 

9,750 

2..5 

2.2 

o.i 

2.0 

.5 

175 

315 

Cause  not  snecified.  . . 

Prepared  by  C.  E.  Lesher. 
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Cut  Out  the  Signs 

With  Italy  in  danger  because  it  cannot 
get  coal ;  with  all  of  the  allies  needing 
coal  quite  as  much  as  they  need  men  and 
things ;  and  with  America  in  a  most  pre¬ 
carious  situation  because  of  a  coal 
scarcity,  the  world  is  facing  a  calamity 
unless  we  Americans  begin  at  once  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  coal  we 
ship. 

It  no  longer  serves  to  say  that  we  have 
enough  coal  in  the  ground  and  enough 
mines  to  produce  it.  The  vital  truth  is 
that  coal  is  not  reaching  destination  in 
saving  quantities.  The  people,  therefore, 
must  economize.  Above  everything  else, 
the  unnecessary  use  of  coal  must  be 
stopped. 

The  most  conspicuous  example  today 
of  the  pure  waste  of  coal  is  the  burning  of 
it  to  create  electricity  to  light  street  ad¬ 
vertising  signs. 

Every  such  sign  in  America  should  at 
once  be  shut  off  for  the  period  of  the  war. 
They  serve  no  legitimate  purpose,  espe¬ 
cially  in  these  times. 

We  mean  that  the  Great  White  Way 
Df  New  York  and  its  counterparts  .in  every 
city  of  the  United  States  should  come  to  an 
end  until  the  war  is  over. 

We  mean  that  the  electrically  lighted 
billboards  should  be  put  out  of  commis- 
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sion  until  the  end  of  the  war.  We  must 
save  the  coal  now  burned  to  light  them 
at  night. 

The  indirect  benefit  is  quite  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  saving  of  the  coal.  One  ob¬ 
server,  as  a  result  of  a  trip  around  the 
streets  of  Chicago  last  Saturday  night, 
said  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  signs  were 
over  the  entrances  to  restaurants  which 
have  cabaret  performances.  These  signs 
were  there  to  invite  the  people  to  enter 
after  the  theater.  Not  only  was  the  elec¬ 
tricity  going  all  through  the  night,  but 
the  people  were  invited  to  take  an  un¬ 
necessary  and  wasteful  additional  meal. 
They  thus  consumed  tons  and  hundreds 
of  tons  of  food  that  might  better  have 
been  reserved  for  a  legitimate  use  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

We  believe  that  every  electric  sign  in 
America  should  be  put  out  of  commission 
for  the  period  of  the  war. 

We  believe,  further,  that  every  public 
restaurant  should  be  closed  at  eight 
o’clock  at  night.  These  things  should  be 
done,  first,  to  save  the  coal  wasted,  and, 
second,  to  save  the  food  that  is  needlessly 
consumed. 


Many  Questions 

The  Messenger,  a  mighty  well  edited 
paper  in  Owensboro,  Kentucky,  asks  a  num¬ 
ber  of  vital  questions  about  coal.  It  bases 
its  editorial  upon  an  article  published  in 
The  Black  Diamond.  Apparently  it  ad¬ 
dresses  its  questions  directly  to  us.  We  an¬ 
swer  them  gladly  because  they  must  be 
the  same  questions  as  are  in  the  minds  of 
nearly  everyone.  For  instance.  The  Mes¬ 
senger  says : 

“Cars  have  been  scarce.  Have  the  op¬ 
erators  themselves  co-operated  fully,  in 
an  effort  to  use  cars  to  the  best  advantage 
and  thus  increase  the  available  supply?” 

“There  has  been  trouble  with  miners. 
Have  the  operators  tried  the  obvious  plan 
of  sharing  their  war  profits  and  improv¬ 
ing  working  conditions?” 

“The  prices  fixed  by  the  government 
may  impose  hardship  in  some  cases.  But 
have  the  operators  really  tried  to  make 
them  workable? 

“The  weakest  part  of  the  arraignment 
is  the  complaint  that  ‘coal  operators  have 
been  so  often  taken  from  their  business 
to  fight  the  government.’  Isn’t  that  the 
key  to  the  whole  situation?” 

“Suppose  the  coal  men  had  devoted  all 
that  time  and  energy  used  in  ‘fighting  the 
government’  simply  to  digging  coal !  Sup¬ 
pose  they  had  shown  a  spirit  of  loyal  co¬ 
operation  with  the  government,  as  the 
steel  men,  the  copper  men,  the  sugar  men, 
the  automobile  men,  and  many  other  in¬ 
dustrial  groups  have  done.  They  might 
not  have  made  quite  so  much  money, 
though  that  is  open  to  question,  but  they 
would  certainly  not  be  sunk  now  in  such 
depths  of  despair.  Their  industry  would 
not  be  in  chaos.  And  they  would  be  free 
from  the  tremendous  load  of  unpopu¬ 
larity.” 

To  answer  these  pertinent  questions : 

The  capacity  of  a  railroad  car  is  about 
fifty  tons.  In  normal  times  the  operators 
load  these  with  fifty-two  to  fifty-five  tons. 
The  complaint  of  retail  dealers  and  steam 
users  has  always  been  that  the  coal  oper¬ 
ator  over-crowded  the  car,  hence  some  of 
it  was  bumped  off  in  the  yards.  Not  one 
of  these  complained  that  the  coal  com¬ 
pany  under-loaded  the  cars. 


However,  the  rule  adopted  by  coal 
mines,  at  the  suggestion  of  operators  and 
accepted  by  the  railroads  and  the  govern¬ 
ment,  is  to  load  all  cars  to  ten  per  cent  over 
capacity.  That  is,  all  fifty  ton  cars  must  con¬ 
tain  fifty-five  tons. 

The  coal  operators  can  help  save  cars 
b}'  loading  them  quickly  and  by  trying  to 
persuade  the  ultimate  consignee  to  unload 
them  quickly.  That  is  the  universal  prac¬ 
tice  among  operators  today.  Further¬ 
more,  coal  is  being  billed  directly  to  the 
consumer  today.  This  means  taking  the 
shortest  route  between  mines  and  desti¬ 
nation  with  no  possible  stop  for  recon¬ 
signment  or  transfer. 

One  way  suggested  by  which  operators 
can  help  is  to  dispose  of  their  coal  near 
the  mines — never  sending  it  to  markets 
more  than  300  to  400  miles.  This  is  a 
doubtful  expedient.  The  user  near  the 
mines  may  not  be  equipped  to  use  that 
coal.  To  force  him  to  do  so  would  be  both 
to  waste  coal  and  cars  by  forcing  him  to 
use  coal  that  he  isn’t  equipped  to  burn. 

As  to  profit  sharing  with  the  miners.  In 
April  when  the  New  York  agreement  was 
signed  the  operators  offered  to  put  the 
bonus  system  in  effect.  In  fact,  they  tried 
to  force  it  through.  The  proposed  bonus 
system  would  have  amounted  to  profit 
sharing  with  the  miners.  The  miners 
voted  down  the  suggestion,  saying  it  was 
establishing  a  dangerous  precedent. 

As  to  the  prices  fixed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  mines  which  can  do  so  are 
operating  under  those  prices,  even  though 
in  most  cases  the  profit  has  been  wiped 
out  and  the  operators  are  merely  getting 
back  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one. 

But  there  are  sopie  mines  which  cannot 
break  even  at  these  prices,  The  Mes¬ 
senger  will  not  ask  any  operator  to  accept 
a  loss  of  even  two  and  one-half  cents  a 
ton  on  a  thousand  or  five  thousand  tons, 
or  any  other  tonnage  per  day.  merely  to 
obey  a  Washington  order. 

Some  mines,  however,  have  faced  a  loss 
of  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  cents  a  ton. 
That  loss  every  day  on  even  a  thousand 
tons  df  daily  output  is  out  of  the  question. 
Those  mines  simply  had  to  close. 

In  some  districts,  extensive  improve¬ 
ments  were  under  contemplation.  They 
would  have  cost  a  million  dollars  or  more. 
When  the  operators  faced  a  loss  of  thirty- 
five  cents  a  ton  at  the  government’s  price, 
they  could  not  afford  to  spend  that  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  or  more  for  improvements 
when  they  knew  that  all  of  the  additional 
coal  must  be  sold  at  the  Government’s 
price. 

Thus  some  operators  are  loyalh'-  run¬ 
ning  their  mines  while  going  without 
profit.  Other  operators  are  either  driven 
.out  of  business  or  are  prevented  from  in¬ 
creasing  their  capacity.  The  latter  cases 
create  the  shortage. 

The  assumption  of  The  Messenger  that 
there  was  really  no  need  for  the  operators 
to  quarrel  with  the  politicians  is  a  com¬ 
mon  one.  This  is  so  because  nearly 
everyone  has  supposed  that  the  politi¬ 
cians  at  Washington  were  broad-minded 
enough  not  to  insert  any  dangerous  ex¬ 
periment  or  destructive  practices  into  coal 
this  year.  On  the  contrary  the  politicians 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  attempt  the 
most  foolish  experiments. 

For  example  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  wanted  to  pool  all  coal  mines,  all 
railroads  and  all  waterways  and  put  an 
inexperienced  man  in  charge  of  the  com- 
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bination.  It  was  necessary  to  kill  off  that 
idea. 

In  Illinois  the  State  Council  of  Defense 
wanted  the  state  to  supplant  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  coal  operators  by 
taking  over  the  mines  and  by  running 
them  through  the  political  machine.  The 
first  result  would  have  been  a  civil  war 
between  Illinois  and  the  nation.  The 
second  result  would  have  been  that  the 
coal  mines  would  have  been  ruined  by  in¬ 
experienced  handling.  It  was  necessary 
to  kill  off  that  idea. 

In  a  word,  so  many  foolish  proposals 
were  made  that  a  policy  of  no  resistance 
was  hopelessly  out  of  question. 


A  Disastrous  Delay 

Months  ago,  when  Mr.  Peabody  was  just 
beginning  to  make  his  coal  organization  ef¬ 
fective,  we  suggested  to  him  and  to  others 
at  Washington  that  a  proper  detail  for  this 
year  would  be  to  collect,  through  the  regu¬ 
lar  channels,  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  coal  that  is  needed  this  year. 

We  recommended  that  the  retailers  should 
be  asked  to  encourage  householders  to  place 
an  order  for  all  the  coal  they  expected  to 
use  this  next  winter.  We  recommended 
that  the  jobbers  and  the  mine  selling  organi¬ 
zations  should  be  asked  to  do  the  same 
thing  with  respect  to  steam  coal.  In  out¬ 
lining  this  plan,  we  told  Mr.  Peabody  that 
he  would  thus  have  definite  information  as 
to  the  size  of  the  job  the  Government  would 
have  to  do  in  distributing  coal  this  year. 

Mr.  Peabody  thought  the  idea  was  prac¬ 
tical  and  was  making  all  arrangements  to 
put  it  into  effect  when  the  politicians  at 
Washington  oyertumed  his  program. 

On  two  occasions,  we  recommended  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  thing  to  his  successors. 
They  paid  no  attention  to  it.  They  thought 
that  this  talk  of  a  coal  shortage  was  hys¬ 
teria.  They  didn’t  believe  in  a  coal  short¬ 
age.  They  thought  the  coal  men  were  lying. 

After  months  of  delay — and  when  zero 
weather  is  already  here — the  fuel  adminis¬ 
trator  for  Illinois  has  put  this  plan  into 
effect.  He  is  gathering  information  through 
the  retailers  as  to  the  amount  of  coal  each 
one  needs.  He  is  beginning  to  apportion  the 
supply  accordingly. 

It  must  be  said  that  John  E.  Williams,  the 
administrator  for  Illinois,  put  this  plan  into 
effect  within  two  weeks  after  his  appoint¬ 
ment.  It  didn’t  take  him  long  to  see  the 
need  for  exact  information  and  to  adopt 
the  routine  that  would  bring  it.  However, 
some  of  the  politicians  at  Washington 
haven’t  yet  seen  the  need  for  such  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  truth  is  that  Washington  has  delayed 
too  long  in  adopting  a  plan  which  should 
have  been  carried  into  effect  a  long  while 
ago.  The  nation  needs  fifty  or  one  hundred 
men  like  John  E.  Williams,  to  administer 
the  coal  affairs.  He  apparently  isn’t  afraid 
to  adopt  an  idea  even  though  it  does  come 
from  the  coal  industry. 


Cotton  Prices 

Under  normal  conditions  of  international 
transportation  and  competition,  raw  cotton 
sells  at  from  eight  to  eleven  or  twelve  cents 
a  pound.  Today  with  international  trans¬ 
portation  disturbed,  cotton  prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced  to  twenty-eight  cents  per  pound. 
Cotton  growers,  at  a  recent  meeting  at  New 
Orleans,  indicated  that  they  had  set  a  mark 


of  forty  cents  a  pound  to  which  cotton 
should  go. 

The  apparent  economic  reason  for  this 
sharp  advance  is  that  cotton  remains  the  one 
commodity  on  the  list  which  is  pursuing  a 
go-as-you-please  policy.  There  is  no  price 
restriction  on  it.  It  is  not  subject  to  export 
license.  International  forces  are,  in  fact, 
fixing  the  price  and  the  rise  from  ten  to 
twenty-eight  cents  a  ton  measures  precisely 
the  disturbance  of  commodity  prices  under 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  these  days. 

We  have  this  statement  from  one  of  the 
responsible  heads  of  one  of  the  big  dry 
goods  houses  of  Chicago. 

“When  cotton  was  ten  cents  a  pound,  or¬ 
dinary  calico  retailed  over  the  counter  at 
five  cents  a  yard.  If  cotton  goes  to  forty 
cents  a  pound  and  if  the  international  de¬ 
mand  for  piece  goods  keeps  up,  ordinary 
calico  will  go  to  thirty-five  cents  a  yard. 
Today  it  is  approaching  twenty-five  cents.” 

We  are  not  arguing,  necessarily,  that 
cotton  prices  should  be  controlled.  Instead, 
we  are  merely  indicating  what  would  likely 
happen  in  commodity  prices  if  severe 
measures  of  regulation  had  not  been  under¬ 
taken  and  if  all  markets  had  thus  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  their  courses. 


A  Matter  of  Transportation 

The  responsible  officers  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  as  well  face  this  fact  now  as  later. 
The  solution  of  the  commodity  price 
problem  and  the  winning  of  the  war  are 
essentially  matters  of  improving  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities.  Everything  starts  and  ends 
with  that  one  question. 

For  example :  The  central  powers  have 
been  fighting  on  three  sides  of  a  hollow 
square.  They  were  able  to  make  their  fight¬ 
ing  terribly  effective  because  they  had  east 
and  west  and  north  and  south  transporta¬ 
tion  lines  which  could  move  men  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  any  front  on  the  shortest  possible 
notice. 

The  allies  were  also  fighting  on  three 
sides  of  the  same  hollow  square.  But  they 
were  attacking  on  the  outside  rather  than 
from  the  inside. 

On  the  eastern  front  they  had  practically 
no  transportation.  On  the  south  and  south¬ 
western  fronts,  transportation  was  difficult 
because  of  mountain  barriers.  And,  on  the 
western  front  the  transportation  lines  were 
not  arranged  in  advance  with  this  war  in 
contemplation. 

The  result  was  that  the  transportation 
system  of  the  central  powers  made  their 
man  force  two  or  three  times  as  effective  as 
that  of  their  opponents,  who  had  no  proper 
transportation  facilities.  That  accounts,  in¬ 
cidentally,  for  the  delay  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  as  far  as  the  war  is  concerned. 
Their  superior  transportation  prolonged  the 
supremacy  of  the  Germans. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  war  we  still 
have  the  transportation  problem  to  contend 
with.  The  allies  clearly  have  supremacy  on 
the  sea.  The  Germans  have  supremacy 
under  the  sea.  It  is  a  constant  wearing 
down  of  the  surface  transportation  lines  by 
the  submarine  campaign  which  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  serious  transportation  problem  for 
the  Allies.  That  is  to  say,  the  time  has 
come  when  the  Allies  must  overcome  the 
German  superior  land  transportation  by 
rushing  overwhelming  numbers  of  troops 
and  overwhelming  quantities  of  munitions 
to  the  fighting  fronts.  This  is  essentially  a 
matter  of  oversea  transportation.  Italy 
needs  coal  and  munitions.  Russia  needs 


men  and  munitions.  England  and  France 
need  munitions.  All  of  this  can  be  supplied 
in  quantity  only  if  oversea  transportation  is 
provided.  On  this  account  the  success  of 
the  war  is  essentially  a  matter  of  trans¬ 
portation. 

We  have  precisely  the  same  situation  at 
home.  Commodities  are  abundant  at  the 
source  of  production  and  manufacture. 
They  are  uniformly  scarce  at  the  point  of 
consumption.  The  missing  link  is  the  trans¬ 
portation  line  between  the  mine  and  the 
factory  and  the  ultimate  consumer. 

To  solve  the  commodity  price  problem, 
therefore,  is  merely  a  matter  of  providing 
proper  transportation. 

The  first  obligation  of  the  responsible  of¬ 
ficials  at  Washington  is,  therefore,  to  con¬ 
centrate  upon  a  vast  increase  in  the  rail 
and  water  facilities.  This  cannot  come 
alone  through  spending  money  lavishly  on 
ships  while  adopting  a  niggardly  policy  to¬ 
ward  inland  railways.  It  would  instead  be 
far  better  to  spend  less  on  ships  and  put 
more  money  into  railways. 

Above  everything,  we  need  more  locomo¬ 
tive  works.  We  need  to  have  the  full  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  those  in  existence  de¬ 
voted  to  the  making  of  engines. 


Warren  Roberts 

Until  last  week,  Warren  R.  Roberts  of 
Chicago,  was  building  coal  plants  to  in¬ 
crease  the  production  of  coal.  This  in  view 
of  the  need  for  coal  was  a  patriotic  service. 

However,  the  Government  needed  some¬ 
body  to  supervise,  in  an  efficient  way,  the 
construction  work  at  the  army  camps.  It 
called  Mr.  Roberts  away  from  his  desk  in 
Chicago  and  placed  him  in  charge  of  all 
construction. 

Mr.  Roberts  responded  to  the  call  regard¬ 
less  of  the  fact  that  to  do  so  divided  his 
personal  income  by  twenty.  He  realized 
that  the  Government  needs  trained  men  to 
help  save  the  billions  the  people  are  paying 
in  taxes.  He  said  his  personal  loss  is  insig¬ 
nificant  compared  with  the  possible  popular 
loss. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  the  kind  of  a  man  who 
would  make  such  a  decision.  He  will  go 
where  he  can  be  of  the  greatest  service. 

He  knew  that  there  was  need  for  coal. 
He  knew  that  the  mines  were  running  short 
of  miners.  He  knew  that  the  missing 
workers  would  have  to  be  supplanted  by 
machinery.  He  knew  that  only. the  proper 
placing  of  that  machinery  would  yield  the 
needed  result.  A  few  men  in  America 
know,  as  well  as  Mr.  Roberts,  how  to  place 
machinery  properly.  No  man  in  America 
knows  it  better.  He  was,  in  private  life, 
doing  what  he  could. 

Now,  however,  the  people  are  being  taxed 
until  it  hurts.  The  surplus  money  of  the 
country  is  being  turned  over  to  the  nation 
on  the  Liberty  Loan  instead  of  being  loaned 
to  industry.  To  make  the  drain  on  the 
country  as  light  as  possible,  it  is  imperative 
that  every  dollar  should  be  spent  in  the  most 
effective  way.  To  save  that  money,  by 
supervising  expenditures  carefully,  is  a  big 
job  for  a  big  man.  When  Mr.  Roberts  was 
called  to  that  task,  he  responded  mostly  be¬ 
cause  he  believed  that  he  could  be  of  service. 

Of  course  Mr.  Roberts  leaves  his  organi¬ 
zation  behind.  It  will  work  when  he  is 
absent.  So  the  Government  by  taking  him 
to  Washington  is  .getting  two  hundred  per 
cent  of  his  value  instead  of  merely  the  one 
hundred  per  cent  it  was  getting  heretofore. 
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General  Review 

Consumers  Appeal  to  Administrators  IV hen 
Coal  Men  Cannot  Supply  Fuel 

'I'he  country  has  reached  the  most  dangerous 
stage  of  fuel  regulation.  Householders  and  small 
plant  owners  who  cannot  get  coal  through  the 
regular  channels  are  appealing  to  the  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrators  for  the  counties  and  cities  asking 
relief.  The  result  is  that  the  oflices  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrators,  which  should  he  devoting  their  time 
to  the  major  problems  of  equitable  distribution 
and  to  the  speeding  up  of  the  delivery  of  coal, 
are  fast  becoming  purchasing  offices  for  individ¬ 
uals.  The  effect  is  to  overburden  a  public  office 
with  minor  details  and  also  to  complicate  almost 
hopelessly  the  machinery  of  distribution. 

A  not  inconsequential  matter  by  any  means  is 
the  fact  that  many  users  who  thus  make  an  ap¬ 
peal  ask  that  the  coal  be  shipped  them  on  credit, 
where  their  past  record  gives  them  no  credit 
standing  with  coal  dealers. 

The  tendency,  which  was  pronounced  a  month 
or  six  weeks  ago,  has  become  so  widespread  now 
that  it  is  beginning  to  nullify  the  sane  efforts 
of  some  administrators,  such  as  John  E.  Wil¬ 
iams  of  Illinois,  to  have  orders  listed  with  regu¬ 
lar  retailers  in  the  regular  way  and  then  to  have 
the  coal  supplied  to  dealers  in  such  quantities 
as  will  allow  them  to  take  care  of  their  regu¬ 
lar  customers  through  the  regular  channels. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Williams  has  worked  out  a 
plan  by  which  individuals  may  be  taken  care  of 
at  wholesale,  whereas  the  tendency  is  to  try  to 
handle  individual  demands  at  retail. 

The  national  coal  situation  has  not  been  re¬ 
lieved  at  all  within  the  last  week.  Demands  from 
abroad  have  been  growing,  and  it  seems  sure  we 
will  have  to  supply  Italy  with  coal.  The  eastern 
demand  especially  is  much  heavier,  and  produc¬ 
tion  has  fallen  for  the  first  time  below  the  month- 
by-month  records  of  last  year. 

The  lake  movement  has  fallen  off  for  the  last 
three  weeks  and  the  movement  is  decreased. 
Meanwhile  cities  in  the  lake  territory  which  have 
been  expecting  relief  by  the  closing  of  the  lake 
trade  are  beginning  to  despair. 

In  the  western  territory  the  miners  are  show¬ 
ing  a  handsome  increase  in  production,  but  are 
overburdened  with  orders  because  western  mines 
have  to  take  care  of  such  a  large  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  has  been  deserted  perforce  by  eastern 
mines. 

The  labor  trouble  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  seems 
about  at  an  end,  but  reports  this  week  indicate 
serious  trouble  in  the  southwestern  states,  with 
no  early  promise  of  settlement. 


Chicago  Market 

Embargoes  On  Railroads  Shut  Off  Eastern 
Supplies  and  Demand  Grows  While 
Western  Production  Is  Curtailed 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Chicago,  November  1,  1917. 

The  two  big  developments  in  the  fuel  market 
this  week  were  the  appearance  of  a  decided  cold 
snap  and  the  announcement  by  important  eastern 
railroads  that  they  had  placed  embargoes  against 
the  movement  of  eastern  coal  in  to  the  western 
territory.  Thus  the  demand  grew  sharply  at  the 
precise  moment  when  the  important  source  of 
supply  was  shut  off.  The  result  can  easily  be 
imagined.  Chicago  has  been  shorter  of  coal  than 
at  any  time  in  this  year. 

The  weather  reports  said  that  the  tempera¬ 
tures  the  last  few  days  in  October  established 
new  low  records  for  that  month  in  the  history 
of  the  weather  bureau  service.  At  some  points 
west  of  Chicago  the  temperatures  dropped  to  be¬ 
low  rezo.  In  Chicago  proper  they  were  below 
thirty  above.  Everywhere  the  demand  for  this 
coal  was  insistent. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  announced  that  until  further  notice  it 
would  be  embargoed  against  all  west  bound  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  even  including  the  lakes.  On  the 
same  day  the  Norfolk  &  Western  announced  a 
sweeping  embargo  on  west  bound  movement  of 
coal  except  to  certain  territory  served  through 
Cincinnati.  Chicago  was  not  included  in  this 
exception.  This  shut  off  the  supply  of  Pocahon¬ 
tas  and  New  River  coal  until  further  notice.  It 
shut  off,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  hi.gh 
volatile  coal.  Chicago  apartment  houses  in  the 
meantime  had  been  depending  upon  this  eastern 
coal  and  while  the  effect  is  not  immediate,  these 
tjsers  are  looking  to  the  future  with  grave  con¬ 


cern  because  neither  the  fiat  buildings  nor  the 
retailers  have  any  reserve  sujiply. 

It  is  apparently  impossible  to  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mand  for  anthracite.  Many  companies  are  get¬ 
ting  practically  no  coal  at  all,  their  shipments 
being  way  below  those  of  last  year,  but  the 
losses  in  many  directions  more  than  offset  the 
gains  in  a  few.  The  result  is  a  very  decided 
shortage  of  eastern  coal  in  this  market. 

Today  householders  who  have  never  tried  to 
u-se  Illinois  or  Indiana  coal  are  able  to  get 
only  that  and  are  trying  to  use  it.  However, 
lately  the  siqiply  of  western  coal  has  been  be¬ 
low  normal  because  Chicago  is  just  now.  feel¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  the  recent  coal  strike.  Also 
while  the  mines  are  again  running  they  are  not 
getting  the  full  comiilement  of  men.  The  radi¬ 
cals  were  not  willing  to  return  to  work  until 
the  President’s  prices  were  announced  on  October 
29th.  Reports  since  then  have  indicated  that  they 
have  returned  to  work  but  there  is  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  ruling  as  to  the  penalty  clause. 


L.  N.  Bowman  of  Alworth,  Ill.,  was  a  Chi¬ 
cago  visitor  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

Mr.  Brunsell  of  Brunsell  &  Fellows  of 
Evansville,  Wis.,  was  one  of  the  week’s  vis¬ 
itors. 

C.  Farnum  of  the  Consumers  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  was  in  Chicago  the 
early  part  of  this  week. 

Mr.  Shroeder  of  the  Hamilton  Coal  & 
Lumber  Company,  of  Saugatuck,  Wis.,  was  in 
Chicago  the  first  of  this  week. 

Paul  Cosgrove,  vice-president  of  Cosgrove 
&  Company,  went  to  Pittsburgh  last  week  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Coal  Op¬ 
erators  Association. 

R.  R.  Moody,  president,  and  W.  B.  Young, 
general  manager  of  the  Clifty  Consolidated 
Coal  Company  of  Clifty,  Tenn.,  were  calling 
on  the  trade  this  week. 

E.  E.  Harley,  who  was  with  Robt.  H. 
Gruschow,  has  been  appointed  sales  agent  for 
Sioux  Falls,  la.,  and  surrounding  territory  by 
the  Sheridan  Coal  Company  of  Omaha,  Neb. 

Extensive  improvements  are  being  made  in 
the  plant  of  the  Fluhart-McCloud  Collieries 
Company  at  Francisco,  Ind.  When  these  are 
completed  the  capacity  of  the  mine  will  be 
materially  increased. 

Affected  by  the  government  regulation  of 
coal,  the  Fulton  Emery  Coal  Company  is 
retiring  from  the  jobbing  field.  N.  Lick- 
erman,  who  was  manager  for  the  company, 
has  joined  the  force  of  D.  E.  McMillan  & 
Bros.,  as  coal  purchasing  agent. 

The  announcement  was  made  this  week  by 
the  Clinton  Coal  Company  that  effective  No¬ 
vember  1st,  it  has  closed  its  Chicago  office 
in  the  Old  Colony  Building  until  further  no¬ 
tice.  The  distribution  of  coal  will  be  handled 
through  the  office  at  the  mines  at  Clinton, 
Indiana. 

Carl  Scholz,  the  mining  engineer  of  the 
Burlington  Railroad,  received  notice  this 
week  that  he  had  been  appointed  on  a  board 
of  consulting  engineers  on  coal  conservation 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Of  this  board,  L.  P. 
Breckenridge  of  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  is 
the  chairman. 

Robt.  H.  Gruschow  and  J.  N.  McCabe  went 
to  Nebo,  Ky.,  last  week  to  look  over  the  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  Circle  City  Coal  Company 
mine.  Mr.  Gruschow  is  president  of  this  new 
company,  which  has  3,800  acres  under  lease. 
It  is  expected  that  the  company  will  make 
first  shipments  in  about  thirty  days. 

F.  S.  Martin  of  F.  S.  Martin  &  Co.,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  who  was  in  Chicago,  attending  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Jobbers  Association, 
advises  that  Omaha  is  in  much  better  shape 
on  domestic  than  steam  coals.  The  steam 
coal  buyers  in  their  anxiety  to  keep  from  shut¬ 
ting  down  their  plants  are  willing  to  take  any 
coal  regardless  of  its  originating  point,  pay¬ 
ing  freight  charges  as  high  as  $3.90  per  ton 
on  Colorado  Coal,  which  added  to  mine 
month  price,  gives  them  a  $6.90  product. 

Gibson  City,  Ill.,  which  is  clpse  to  Spring- 
field  and  Danville,  both  producing  centers, 
finds  that  believing  that  newspapers  publish 
the  gospel  truth  about  the  coal  situation 
means  empty  coal  bins.  O.  C.  Harry  of 
Rockwood  &  Harry  of  Gibson  City,  was  one 


The  President’s  prices  on  coals  commonly  used 
in  Chicago  are  revised  as  follows: 

F.  (J.  13.  F.  O.  B. 
Southern  Illinois  Eield  Mines.  Chicago. 

i^repared  sizes  . $3.75 

.Mine  run  .  2.40  3.50 

Screenings  .  2.15  3.25 

Central  Illinois  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  .  2.05  3.51 

.Mine  run  .  2.40  3.26 

.Screenings  .  2.15  3.01 

Clinton,  Ind.,  Field- 

Prepared  sizes  .  2.05  3.02 

.Mine  run  .  2.20  3.3*; 

Screenings  .  2.15  3.12 

Sullivan  and  Linton  Field- 

J^repared  sizes  .  2.05  3.72 

Mine  run  .  2.40  3.47 

Screenings  .  2.15  3.22 

Dockings — 

l^rej)ared  sizes  .  3.05  4.85 

Kanawha — 

Prepared  sizes .  2.70  4.75 

Smokeless — 

.Mine  run  .  2. CO  4.80 

Prepared  sizes  .  2.85  5.05 

Eastern  Kentucky — 

Prepared  sizes  .  3.10  5.15 


of  the  many  dealers  in  town  last  week  trying 
to  get  coal.  Mr.  Harry  reported  that  there 
wasn’t  a  pound  of  coal  in  town  when  he  left 
for  Chicago. 

To  indicate  the  shortage  of  cars  in  the  New 
River  field,  a  report  came  out  this  week 
which  shows  that  two  weeks  ago  the  mines 
were  operating  at  fifty  percent  of  capacity,  but 
this  last  week  they  were  working  at  onl}' 
about  fifty  percent  of  what  they  were  two 
weeks  ago.  In  other  words,  it  takes  900  cars 
to  keep  that  field  in  operation  and  the  supply 
for  a  few  daj's  recently  has  only  been  on  the 
basis  of  116  large  cars  and  192  small  ones. 

The  Reliance  Coal  &  Coke  Company  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  is  well  represented  in  the  army. 
Jos.  M.  McKitrick,  formerlj'  assistant  city 
manager,  has  been  made  sergeant  in  the  .A.m- 
bulance  Corps  at  Camp  Sheridan,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  .\la.  Carroll  Hogan,  fomerly  of  the  city 
department,  has  been  made  corporal  in  Bat¬ 
tery  “D,”  Third  Ohio  Field  Artillery,  at  Camp 
Sheridan.  John  Dordaller,  formerly  credit 
man  of  the  company,  is  now  iii  Battery  “D,” 
Third  Ohio  Field  Artillery,  at  Camp  Sheri¬ 
dan,  H.  W.  Dickerson,  who  formerly  had 
charge  of  the  sale  of  river  coal,  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  department,  is  now  in  the  Third  Com¬ 
pany,  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh 
Machine  Gun  Battalion,  at  Camp  Zachary 
Taylor,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Recently  the  Civic  and  Industrial  Committee  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Comerce  has  under¬ 
taken  a  program  of  educating  the  people  in  an 
effort  to  save  coal  this  year.  It  has  had  several 
meetings  and  is  just  about  to  start  upon  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  education.  In  this  connection  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  the  Chicago  Renting  .^gents’ 
-Vssociation  to  this  committee  is  interesting :  “This 
association,  representing  approximately  30,000 
buildings  in  Chicago,  inhabited  by  1,500,000  people, 
is  vitally  interested  in  this  winter’s  supply  of  coal. 
We  feel  that  mothers  and  children  should  have 
preference  and  full  protection  from  influential 
organizations.  We  wish  to  enlist  your  power  in 
their  behalf  and  to  offer  such  assistance  as  we, 
individually  or  collectively,  can  render  in  any 
service  that  will  procure  a  sufficient  coal  sup¬ 
ply  for  domestic  necessities.  Embargoes  must 
be  raised  and  coal  made  preferential  freight  to 
prevent  epidemics,  insanitary  conditions  and  cer¬ 
tain  death.” 


Mr.  Peabody’s  New  Job 

Washington.  D.  C.,  November  1. —  {Special 
Telegram.') — Francis  S.  Peabody  bas  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  bureau 
of  mines  to  direct  the  enforcing  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law  regulating  the  manufacture,  sale,  stor¬ 
age  and  use  of  explosives,  which  becomes  effective 
November  15.  Under  the  new  law,  licenses  are 
required  for  the  handling  of  explosives,  which  will 
be  enforced  through  cooperation  of  all  city,  county, 
state  and  federal  agencies.  A  maximum  fine  of 
^5,000  and  imprisonment  of  one  year  for  unau¬ 
thorized  possession  of  explosives  is  provided  in 
the  law.  which  also  makes  provision  for  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  dynamite  outrages  and  incendiary 
fires.  Strict  enforcement  is  expected  to  prevent 
to  a  great  extent  the  repetition  of  this  class  of 
outrages,  frequent  since  the  war  began. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 

The  Situation  Is  Still  Critical,  Labor  Being 
Umvilling  to  Work  Even  When  Assured 
of  the  Higher  Wages 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

1503  Oliver  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  November  1. 

The  coal  and  coke  trade  in  this  district  is 
just  now  in  the  transition  period  from  the  cus¬ 
tomary  way  of  doing  things,  where  supply  and 
demand  regulate  prices  according  to  economic 
law,  to  one  where  all  such  conditions  are  set 
aside  and  a  rigid  price  set  by  the  Government 
authority,  and  though  a  new  price  has  been  in 
effect  since  Monday  last,  the  increase  of  45 
cents  per  ton  at  mines  does  not  seem  to  in¬ 
crease  supply  as  yet  or  create  better  condi¬ 
tions. 

Quotations  today,  based  on  the  advance  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Fuel  Administrator,  are: 

Run  of  mine,  f.  o.  b.  mines . 

Slack . ; . 

Prepared  Sizes  . . 

Jobbers’  prices  are  fifteen  cents  per  tone 
above  these  figures  to  the  retailers. 

Notwithstanding  these  advances,  there  is 
still  complaint  of  a  scarcity  for  the  reason 
that  the  car  supply  at  most  sources  of  produc¬ 
tion  is,  if  possible,  worse  than  ever,  and  pro¬ 
ducers  are  exerting  every  effort  to  obey  pri¬ 
ority  orders  and  railroad  requisitions,  and  still 
ship  on  contracts  booked  months  ago,  which 
leaves  little  coal  and  few  cars  for  commercial 
shipping  or  spot  trade,  and  new  business  can 
not  be  taken  on  until  some  better  conditions 
develop. 

Sales  for  Monday  and  Tuesday  showed  a 
slight  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  sold. 
The  new  prices  being  closely  adhered  to,  but 
in  many  cases  the  “Government  price  at  time 
of  delivery”  is  stipulated.  No  contracting  has 
been  reported,  and  there  is  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  over  the  effect  of  the  new  prices  on 
old  contracts  made  months  ago,  many  of  these 
made  at  whatever  price,  carrying  a  proviso 
that  any  advance  in  mining  wages  following 
the  date  of  contract  carries  with  it  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  price  stipulated  in  the  contract.. 

The  average  car  supply  for  the  past  three 
weeks  in  many  instances  has  been  about  forty- 
five  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  rating  on  Mon¬ 
days  and  Tuesdays,  with  a  fading  away  to  six 
or  seven  per  cent  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week.  Government  orders  to  ship  to  such  and 
such  plants  are  being"  obeyed  to  the  extent 
that  shipping  facilities,  scarcity  of  labor,  etc., 
will  permit. 

The  advance  in  prices,  carrying  at  is  does, 
by  agreement  between  miners  and  producers, 
the  advance  in  mining,  labor  and  yardage, 
barely  covers,  and  the  operator  can  see  no  bet¬ 
ter  conditions  than  existed  before,  the  one 
feature  counterbalancing  the  other. 

The  commandeering  of  Monday’s  mine  out¬ 
put  by  Dr.  Garfield  in  this  district,  for  retailers 
to  deliver  to  private  consumers  in  the  north¬ 
west,  was  the  feature  of  the  week,  and  many 
Ohio  jobbers  and  retailers  tried  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.  By  mail,  long  distance  telephone 
and  telegraph  large  orders  came  in  from  Ohio 
dealers,  but  they  were  refused  as  fast  as  re¬ 
ceived.  Operators  believed  the  Ohio  concerns 
were  trying  to  secure  a  surplus  of  coal  for 
the  purpose  of  hoarding  it. 

The  local  situation  is  not  encouraging,  as 
the  retailer  can  scarcely  get  any  coal  to  meet 
his  consumers’  demands,  though  no  actual  suf¬ 
fering  has  as  yet  developed  in  the  homes. 
However,  fires  were  banked  at  the  Ross  and 
Aspinwall  pumping  stations  Tuesday  morning, 
due  to  a  scarcity  of  coal.  These  stations  pump 
water  to  the  reservoir  which  supplies  water  to 
the  North  Side.  The  reservoir  is  full  of  water, 
but  no  more  water  was  pumped  into  the  reser¬ 
voir  until  night,  when  several  cars  of  coal 
were  received  for  the  two  stations. 

Pittsburgh  coal  operators  were  notified  yes¬ 
terday  by  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  federal  fuel 
administrator  in  Washington,  that  another 
day’s  coal  supply  may  be  commandeered  by 
the  Government  before  November  15,  to  be 
sold  to  retailers  in  the  middle  west  for  de¬ 
livery  to  private  consumers  in  one-ton  lots. 
The  entire  output  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
was  commandeered  by  the  fuel  administration 
last  Monday  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  very 
hard  for  the  average  local  consumer  to  see 
why  coal  should  be  sent  away  thus,  when  the 
retailer  at  home  cannot  supply  the  require¬ 
ments  of  home  consumers. 


THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 


As  stated  in  another  column,  the  operators 
of  Pittsburgh,  one  and  all,  endorse  Mr.  David 
VV.  Kuhn,  Fuel  Administrator  of  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  and  his  work,  and  have  adopted  reso¬ 
lutions  of  co-operation,  tendering  him  their 
.support. 

The  coke  situation  remains  practically  the 
same  as  it  has  been,  a  short  car  supply  and  a 
long  contract  demand  prevents  much  free 
coke,  and  the  $6  trade  can  only  get  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  the  contract  table  as  it  were, 
and  the  announcement  in  today’s  papers  that 
the  fuel  administration  will  reduce  this  price 
at  an  early  date  does  not  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  free  coke  to  any  large  extent. 

Labor,  too,  is  a  factor  here  in  production. 
The  Frick  interests  in  the  Connellsville  region 
voluntarily  advanced  wages  again  October  1st, 
and,  as  is  always  the  case,  other  producers 
throughout  the  district  followed  suit,  and  now 
it  is  anticipated  that  with  the  further  ad¬ 
vances  to  be  made  at  the  coal  mines  there 
will  be  further  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
coke  workers,  the  spirit  of  unrest  ever  devel¬ 
oping  to  the  real  detriment  of  all  concerned. 

Pittsburgh  Neivs  Items 

Brooke  county,  W.  Va.,  will  have  another 
new  coal  mine.  Mr.  J.  S.  Liggett  of  Wells- 
burg,  one  of  the  incorporators,  is  also  inter¬ 
ested  in  coal  operation  in  Buffalo  Creek.  The 
new  organization  will  be  known  as  the  Joar- 
nold  Coal  Company  of  Follansbee,  W.  Va., 
to  operate  mines  in  Brooke  county.  Capital 
stock  is  $50,000.  Incorporators  are:  John  S. 
Liggett,  Wellsburg;  R.  Humes,  John  J. 
Walker,  Follansbee;  J.  J.  Arnold  and  Frank  L. 
Arnold  of  Washington,  Pa. 

A  deed  recorded  in  Uniontown,  Pa.,  shows 
that  the  Indian  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Company, 
the  Zimmerman  interests,  paid  $50,000  for  the 
Rice-Wilkins  coal  property,  consisting  of 
eighty-nine  acres  and  mine  opening  and  equip¬ 
ment,  near  White  Bridge.  The  company  was 
composed  of  W'.  E.  Rice  of  Connellsville  and 
others.  The  transfer  was  made  September 
17.  The  Indian  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Company 
has  purchased  the  coal  underlying  seventy 
acres  of  the  lands  of  Samuel  Ritenour  in  Salt 
Lick  township  for  $1,071.94. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Sutcliffe  and  Attorney  George  B. 
Somerville  have  purchased  a  half  interest  in 
the  coal  property  of  H.  F.  Robertson,  on  Solo¬ 
mon  Run,  Johnstown,  Pa.  The  mine  began 
operations  recently,  following  a  period  of  idle¬ 
ness  due  to  the  price  regulations,  but  because 
of  the  allowance  of  seventy-five  cents  for  haul¬ 
age,  provided  the  coal  is  loaded  into  box  cars, 
the  mine  was  able  to  resume  operations.  Mr. 
Robertson  had  been  operating  the  mine  alone. 
The  company  has  fourteen  acres  of  C  Prime 
coal  and  employs  eight  men,  with  Attorney 
George  B.  Somerville  as  manager. 

The  Splint  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  com¬ 
posed  of  Uniontown  and  Connellsville  capital¬ 
ists,  has  taken  over  tracts  aggregating  500 
acres  of  coal  along  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railroad 
at  Adrian,  in  Upshur  county,  W.  Va.,  and  is 
establishing  an  electrically  equipped  mining 
plant.  It  is  planned  to  start  operations  in  the 
near  future.  The  company  is  preparing  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  mining  village  on  its  property  and 
has  twenty-five  houses  and  a  store  under  con¬ 
struction.  G.'  Orville  Rush  of  Connellsville  is 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company,  W. 
E.  Rice  of  Connellsville  is  the  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  John  L.  Keck,  a  well  known  Con¬ 
nellsville  coke  region  man,  is  the  mine  super¬ 
intendent. 


Duluth  Trade 

Duluth,  Minn.,  November  1. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Conditions  in  the  coal  trade  as 
far  as  supplies  go  are  growing  more  perplexing 
as  the  lake  shipping  season  nears  its  close.  At¬ 
tributable  to  light  supplies  on  the  Lake  Erie 
docks  receipts  have  been  falling  off  lately  and 
the  present  outlook  is  that  supplies  of  hard 
coal  sufficient  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  Northwest 
cannot  now  be  moved.  Advices  of  fuel  shortage 
are  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  Northwest,  but 
with  light  stocks  of  hard  coal  on  the  docks,  and 
inability  of  the  railroads  to  furnish  cars  to 
fill  requisitions  going  in  for  soft  coal,  apparently 
little  can  be  done.  At  Crookston,  Minn.,  for 
example,  there  is  reported  to  be  only  45  tons 
of  hard  coal  on  hand,  while  over  1,350  tons  is 
estimated  to  be  necessary  to  run  the  trade  for 
the  next  thirty  days.  Dealers  there  assert  that 


7,000  tons  will  be  required  to  keep  the  city  going 
until  April  1  next.  At  Fargo,  N.  D.,  there  is 
said  to  be  practically  no  hard  coal  on  hand, 
and  it  is  reported  that  in  one  county  in  that 
district  over  2,500  families  are  clamoring  for 
coal  and  that  there  is  only  500  tons  available 
to  supply  them.  A  similar  situation  exists 
through  the  towns  in  the  Minnesota  iron  ranges 
territory. 

■According  to  data  made  up  by  the  Northwest 
car  service  committee  of  the  railroads’  war 
board,  the  total  amount  of  coal  received  at  the 
head  of  the  lakes  docks  up  to  Oct.  22  this  year 
since  the  opening  of  navigation  was  I,414,38f) 
tons,  compared  with  1,038,180  tons  during  the 
same  period  last  year.  Bituminous  1917  deliv¬ 
eries  to  Oct.  22  were  7,185,752  tons  as  against 
6,987,921  tons  last  year.  The  present  shortage  in 
face  of  larger  receipts,  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  stocks  of  hard  coal  left  on 
the  docks  when  navigation  opened  and  that  soft 
coal  supplies  were  then  practically  3,000,000  less 
than  in  1916.  Consumption  has  also  increased. 


P.  G.  Stratton,  R.  1.  Tipton  and  W.  R.  Foley 
have  been  appointed  fuel  administrators  at  Supe¬ 
rior.  The  first  thing  they  have  done  is  to  ask 
for  data  from  dealers.  Among  the  questions 
asked  are  to  what  extent  soft  coal  or  wood 
can  be  substituted  for  hard  coal.  Each  dealer  is 
besides  required  to  submit  a  report  showing  what 
arrangements  or  assurances  he  has  for  his  sup¬ 
ply;  the  size  and  kind  of  coal  he  handles  and 
the  prices  f.  o.  b.  mine  or  dock;  the  freight 
rates  he  pays  and  the  amount  of  coal  he  has 
on  hand.  It  is  intimated  that  W.  N.  Fitzgerald, 
fuel  administrator  for  Wisconsin,  will  shortly  fix 
retail  prices  for  coal  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  federal  board. 


The  Zenith  Furnace  Company  at  Duluth  has 
been  doing  a  substantial  commercial  trade  from 
its  dock  this  season.  That  company’s  dock  is 
2,100  feet  in  length  and  250  feet  wide  with  a 
daily  loading  capacity  of  7,500  tons  in  ten  hours. 
It  has  a  storage  capacity  of  375,000  tons  and 
a  reloading  capacity  of  2,700  tons  daily.  Its 
coke  oven  plant  of  65  ovens  consumes  500  tons 
of  coal  daily. 


Coal  men  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  have  been 
interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  price  situation 
in  soft  coal  this  week,  prompted  by  the  inti¬ 
mation  from  Washington  to  the  effect  that  re¬ 
visions  in  wholesale  prices  would  be  ordered 
to  go  into  effect  on  Nov.  1.  At  this  writing  none 
of  the  companies  here  had  received  official  noti¬ 
fication  of  any  changes.  One  of  the  companies 
with  a  general  sales  office  at  Minneapolis,  how¬ 
ever  announced  a  new  lineup  in  wholesale  fig¬ 
ures  on  soft  coal,  showing  reductions  running 
from  5c  in  Pocahontas  lump  and  egg,  to  40 
cents  in  Youghiogheny  lump  or  stove.  Its  new 
price  in  the  former  is  $7.70  and  in  the  latter 
$6.60.  Its  new  figure  for  Hocking  Valley  lump 
or  stove  is  $6.60,  also  showing  a  drop  of  40 
cents  from* the  former  list.  The  old  official  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  prices  are  still  generally  in  effect 
pending  fresh  instructions  that  may  be  received 
at  any  time. 

Current  minimum  wholesale  market  for  coal 
f  o.  b.  cars  at  the  docks  is  as  follows : 

Nut  . 

Pea  .  9'lt’ 

Buckwheat  .  i'nn 

Youghiogheny  lump  or  stove .  '-0“ 

Youghiogheny  run  of  pile .  h-®” 

Youghiogheny  screenings  .  h 

Youghiogheny  splints  .  h-®” 

Hocking,  lump  or  stove . 

Hocking,  run  of  pile . 

Hocking,  screenings  .  'yJiV 

Pocahontas,  lump,  egg  or  nut . 

Pocahontas,  run  of  pile .  ' 

Pocahontas,  screenings  .  h-t? 

Cannel  coal . 

Smi'hing  coal  . •_ . -. . Vk’Ni 

The  present  scale  of  retail  quotations  at  Duluth 


and  Superior  is  as  follows : 

Egg  . 

Stove  . 

Nut  . 

Pea  . 

Buckwheat  . 

Dust  . 

Briquets,  smokeless  . 

Briquets,  anthracite  . 

Coke,  stove  . 

Coke,  domestic  nut . 

Pocahontas,  lump,  egg  or  nut... 

Pocahontas,  mine  run . 

Pocahontas,  screenings  . 

Youehogheny,  lump  or  stove... 

Youghiogheny,  dock  run . 

5'nn  'h  ogheny,  screenings  . 

Hock-ng,  lump  or  stove . 

Hocking,  screenings  . 

Spl'nts,  lump  or  stove . 

Spl'nts.  dock  run . 

Splints,  screenings  . 

Cannel,  Kentucky,  cube,  lump.  . 
S'mithing  . 


$8.95 

9.20 

9.50 

7.80 
7.40 

4.75 

9.75 

9.75 
9.55 
8.05 

9.75 
9.00 

8.75 
9.00 

8.80 


9.25 
S.Ofl 
9.25 

8.75 
8  25 

11.75 
9.50 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

Cold  Weather  Brings  a  Brisk  Demand  for 
Coal,  But  Supplies  Are  Not  Large 
Enough  to  Cover  the  Need 

Office  of  The  Hi.ack  Diamond, 
702  Lyric  Building, 

Cincinnati,  Noveinlicr  1. 

Once  before  in  these  columns,  within  the 
past  two  months.it  has  been  said  that  the  sit¬ 
uation  through  the  local  binoculars  had  pret¬ 
ty  well  proved  up  to  be  a  weather  proposition. 
Since  the  frigid  weather  from  the  northwest 
struck  this  section  there  has  been  an  appre¬ 
ciable  lightening  in  the  course  of  supplies  all 
things  being  equal  and  the  government  price 
being  maintained,  this  pretty  well  proves  out 
the  fact  that  cold  weather  and  the  railways 
are  responsible  for  increases  in  price  in  nor¬ 
mal  times.  In  abnormal  times,  such  as  these 
what  Sherman  said  about  war  is  too  mild  to 
apply  to  the  coal  trade. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  week  the  South¬ 
ern  railway  has  placed  an  embargo  upon 
movement  of  coal  north  of  the  Ohio  river 
and  to  the  northwest  through  the  Louisville 
gateway  has  been  restricted  by  an  embargo. 
Movement  from  the  L.  &  N.  over  the  Big 
Four  through  the  Cincinnati  gateway  has 
fallen  down  to  an  extent  that  cars  are  piling 
up  in  the  Decoursey  yards.  Along  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railway  there  has  been 
an  appreciable  effect  through  this  line. 
Empties,  which,  while  they  were  not  coming 
freely,  had  shown  an  improvement,  have  fall¬ 
en.  to  the  point  of  scarcity.  The  Norfolk  & 
Western  movement  has  been  to  such  a  heavy 
extent  east  that  it  is  fairly  able  to  maintain 
its  western  movement  so  far. 

Men  in  the  trade  who  have  had  former  rail¬ 
way  association  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  this 
is  the  beginning  of  a  set  term  of  cold,  hard 
weather  say  that  it  will  only  be  the  course 
of  time  until  the  worst  inland  transporta¬ 
tion  that  they  have  ever  faced  will  be  before 
them.  They  say,  however,  that  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  up  to  the  Federal  Administrator  and 
the  only  hope  of  salvation  will  be  in  the 
course  of  time  that  it  will  take  for  this  office 
to  whip  the  transportation  problem  into  line. 

Generally  speaking  the  forty-five  cent  a  ton 
increase  that  was  allowed  by  the  President’s 
order,  has  met  with  general  approval.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  felt  that  only  considera¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  mounting  labor 
costs,  while  at  the  same  time  there  will  have 
to  be  reckoning  sooner  or  later  with  the  in¬ 
creases  that  have  come  upon  materials. 

All  sorts  of  muddles  are  reported  from  the 
south  eastern  Kentucky  sections.  The  op¬ 
erators  there,  with  the  close  of  the  strike 
on  their  minds,  are  undecided  just  where 
the  increases  apply  and  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  so  called  non-union  mines  will  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  rise. 

The  meeting  that  was  held  by  the  Ohio  Val¬ 
ley  Improvement  Association  at  Evansville, 
will  play  a  large  part  in  reviving  the  river 
coal  trade  here,  it  is  declared.  Col.  Beach, 
the  army  officer  in  charge  of  the  lock  and 
dam  system,  told  those  present  that  it  need¬ 
ed  by  four  locks  and  dams  more  to  assure 
a  regular  stage  for  the  tows  and  tugs  and 
that  there  never  should  be  a  shortage  of  coal 
along  the  Ohio  were  this  put  into  effect.  Sev¬ 
eral  good  tows  have  come  down  in  the  last 
fortnight,  which  have  proved  life  savers  to 
the  local  situation. 

The  prize  puzzle  locally  is  the  retail  price 
that  should  be  charged  for  coal.  For  weeks 
this  has  been  a  moot  point  with  the  local 
dealers.  They  have  done  everything — except 
stand  on  their  heads — in  order  to  arrive  at 
equitable  rates.  State  Administrator  John¬ 
son,  however,  decided  that  the  proper  way 
was  to  leave  it  to  men  who  had  no  coal  ex¬ 
perience  and  they  are  now  burning  the  mid¬ 
night  oil  seeking  a  solution.  The  local  board 
is  made  up  of  A.  Clifford  Shinkle,  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  big  bank. 
W.  F.  Wiley,  managing  editor  of  the  Enquir¬ 
er,  Albert  Bettinger,  a  lawyer,  R.  K.  Le- 
Blonde,  manufacturer,  C.  L.  Harrison,  a 
wealthy  real  estate  man.  Their  first  session 
was  held  today  and  while  this  is  being  writ¬ 
ten  after  the  supper  hour  the  report  from  the 
front  is  “they  are  still  at  it.” 


Cincinnati  News  Notes 

Otis  Mauser  of  the  Stonega  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  and  with  headquarters  at  Big  Stone 
Gap,  Va.,  was  one  of  the  trade  visitors  of  the 
week. 

C.  H.  Harris,  local  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  &  Western  Coal  Company,  was  called 
to  Cleveland  this  week  and  may  spend  the 
most  of  his  time  there  from  now  on. 

The  receivers  are  authorized  to  manage  and 
operate  coal  mines  located  in  Bell  and  Knox 
Counties,  which  are  said  to  have  yielded  a 
profit  in  the  last  eight  months  of  $400,000. 

R.  L.  Stearns  of  the  Stearns  Lumber  & 
Coal  Company,  went  to  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
and  then  journeyed  on  to  Washington  for  a 
first  hand  interpretation  of  the  new  order  in¬ 
creasing  the  price  by  forty-five  cents  a  ton. 

W.  T.  Darnaby,  in  charge  of  the  Campbell 
Coal  Company’s  offices  here,  paid  a  visit  to 
headquarters  in  Atlanta  last  week.  He  says 
that  the  south  is  “up  against  it”  for  coal 
supplies  as  bad  as  the  north  and  middle  west. 

Bill  Quinn  of  the  Logan  and  Hazard  Coal 
Company,  who  underwent  an  operation  for 
his  tonsils  recently,  has  had  more  bad  luck. 
He  was  out  in  the  weather  for  a  couple  of 
days  and  since  then  has  had  to  take  his 
bed  with  an  attack  of  quinsy. 

Court  directs  that  a  mortgage  executed  by 
the  Federal  Coal  Company  to  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Savings  Bank  be  canceled.  In  the 
event  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Reorgan¬ 
ization  Committee  to  agree  it  is  ordered  the 
matter  in  question  be  presented  to  court. 

F.  M.  Wattles,  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  dropped  into  the 
local  offices  the  fore  part  of  the  week,  and 
with  F.  U.  Fisher,  the  local  manager,  went 
to  the  Kanawha  fields  for  a  first  hand  survey 
of  the  conditions. 

Charley  Quillan  of  the  Red  Dragon  Coal 
Company,  who  has  been  at  Hazard  for  several 
weeks  past,  in  charge  of  the  company’s  ship¬ 
ping  orders,  is  reported  by  members  of  the 
trade  who  have  been  in  the  south-eastern 
Kentucky  fields  as  being  a  sufferer  from  a 
malady  that  has  kept  him  to  his  bed. 

One  of  the  local  Kanawha  shippers  whose 
coal  has  been  confiscated,  stolen  and  taken 
piecemeal,  has  an  idea.  He  is  going  to 
employ  a  scenic  artist  and  send  him  to  the 
field  with  instructions  to  paint  his  coal  to 
resemble  ice  cream,  powder  puffs,  goose 
grease  or  something  other  than  having  the 
appearance  of  coal.  He  said  that  it  is  only 
by  such  a  camouflage  that  he  can  get  his 
goods  to  market. 

Ed  Avent,  Jr.,  who  has  charge  of  the  fund 
being  raised  locally  to  assist  the  boys  of  the 
coal  trade  in  getting  smokes  and  little  com¬ 
forts,  while  in  the  army,  says  that  there  has 
been  a  fairly  good  contribution  by  the  local 
members.  Mr.  Avent  will  depart  next  week 
on  a  very  important  mission  to  the  south 
and  while  he  is  away  Okey  Smith  of  the  Sun 
Coal  Company,  will  act  in  his  stead  as  the 
custodian  of  the  fund. 


Cleveland  Trade 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  1. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  lake  movement  last  week 
marked  the  lowest  point  since  early  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  Lake  Erie  Bituminous  Coal  Exchange 
had  fixed  1,000,000  tons  or  more  as  the  weekly 
record  which  would  insure  the  northwest  a  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  for  the  winter  months,  and  for  a 
time  the  movement  exceeded  this  by  quite  an 
amount,  but  for  the  past  three  weeks  the  figures 
have  been  slipping  back,  all  of  them  below  the 
million  mark.  Last  week  was  the  lowest  of  them 
all,  792,504  tons,  with  25,601  tons  for  vessel  fuel. 
All  the  figures  furnished  from  the  northwest  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  is  still  a  shortage  in  the  amount 
that  should  be  on  the  docks,  and  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  keep  the  movement  up  to  its  high¬ 
est  point,  but  demands  from  other  directions, 
which  would  not  down,  have  caused  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  some  of  the  output.  Cars  have  been 
short  in  some  instances  and  the  mines  have 
not  had  a  sufficient  number  of  men  in  others. 

In  direct  contrast  with  the  record  on  a  previ¬ 
ous  occasion,  the  railroads  all  co-operated  in 
the  shipment  of  coal  for  domestic  consumption 
last  Monday.  As  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  mines 
all  had  a  good  run  and  a  large  amount  of  coal 
was  loaded.  This  should  afford  some  relief,  at 


least,  but  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  county  com¬ 
mittees  appointed  by  State  Coal  Administrator 
H.  H.  Johnson  are  clamoring  for  a  three-day 
shipment  instead  of  one.  They  claim  that  the 
coal  shipped  in  one  day  will  not  protect  the 
people  against  threatened  cold  weather,  especially 
if  it  should  come  suddenly. 

Some  of  the  operators  are  interested  in  the 
controversy  which  took  place  at  Columbus,  when 
the  county  committees  were  called  into  session 
with  -Administrator  H.  H.  Johnson.  It  seems 
that  Senator  Pomerene  took  the  opportunity  to 
be  present  and  take  part  in  the  discussion.  The 
illuminating  part  of  it  was  when  the  senator 
began  to  berate  the  operators  and  was  told  by 
Mr.  Johnson  that  he  considered  the  majority  of 
them,  at  least,  loyal  men  who  want  to  do  the 
fair  thing  in  their  business.  Any  man  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  operators  and  learn 
their  policies  and  sentiments  will  soon  reach  the 
same  conclusion.  It  looks  as  if  politics,  which 
was  early  injected  into  the  coal  controversy,  has 
struck  the  toboggan,  and,  when  it  lands  at  the 
bottom,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  there  will 
be  little  more  trouble. 

A  large  steamer  was  placed  here  recently  to 
load  for  a  fast  Lake  Michigan  dock  at  seventy- 
five  cents.  While  lake  rates  have  almost  dis¬ 
appeared  from  sight  in  the  midst  of  other  big 
questions  which  have  loomed  up,  the  figures  arc 
still  interesting  as  an  item  that  enters  into  the 
cost  at  the  final  destination  of  the  coal. 

Some  of  the  operators  are  complaining  of  a 
shortage  of  men  this  week.  Their  output  is  be¬ 
ing  curtailed  quite  a  little  from  this  cause,  and 
they  are  absolutely  unable  to  remedy  it  The 
men  cannot  be  secured. 

According  to  addresses  made  here  this  week 
by  members  of  the  British  labor  mission,  labor¬ 
ing  men  in  every  industry  that  contributes  to  the 
success  of  the  Allied  armies  should  lose  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  their  efforts  as  productive  as 
they  can  possibly  be.  There  should  be  no  differ¬ 
ences  between  capital  and  labor,  as  the  time  has 
come  when  all  men  are  working  for  their  coun¬ 
tries  instead  of  for  themselves.  They  explained 
the  methods  used  in  England  to  regulate  pro¬ 
duction. 

As  a  result  of  the  diversion  of  the  output  of 
the  mines  to  domestic  consumers  on  Monday, 
the  industries  are  finding  themselves  short  this 
week.  Monday  was  the  day  they  should  have 
had  their  usual  supply.  Whether  the  Coal  Ad¬ 
ministration  expects  to  designate  another  day 
for  industrial  coal  to  make  up  for  this  loss  is 
not  known.  If  not,  it  is  feared  that  some  of 
them  will  be  close  to  the  closing-down  point  be¬ 
fore  the  supply  from  next  Monday’s  operation 
reaches  them. 

Coal  Administrator  Homer  H.  Johnson  has  ap¬ 
proved  the  margins  fixed  for  retail  dealers  last 
week  by  the  Cuyahoga  county  committee.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  dealers  protested  against  the  figures 
at  a  conference  recently,  and  Mr.  Johnson  told 
them  to  prepare  their  objections  and  they  would 
be  taken  into  consideration.  If  they  can  show 
that  an  advance  is  necessarj’  it  will  be  made. 
W.  J.  Hoover,  detailed  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  assist  the  coal  administrators  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  informed  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  margins  are  fair  on  the  basis  of 
the  commission’s  investigation  which  was  made 
some  weeks  ago.  He  also  explained  the  penal¬ 
ties  attached  to  violation  of  the  order  by  selling 
at  higher  prices  than  have  been  fixed.  Mr. 
Hoover  had  charge  of  the  investigation  of  the 
retail  dealers’  books  in  this  and  other  Ohio  cities. 


Wants  Quick  Action 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  1. — (Special 
Teelgram.)— At  the  conference  held  October 
31  at  Washington  between  the  Association  of 
Coal  Operators  of  Central  Pennsylvania  and 
the  united  mine  workers  of  district  No.  2, 
progress  was  made  toward  a  settlement. 

The  presidents  of  the  two  associations  called 
upon  the  fuel  administrator  to  discuss  details 
and  were  informed  that  if  the  operators  and 
miners  got  together  promptly,  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  President’s  order  of  October  29th 
are  complied  with,  the  increase  in  wages  will 
become  effective  November  1st. 

The  fuel  administrator  made  it  plain  that  if 
there  is  undue  delay  in  reaching  an  agreement, 
or  a  cessation  of  work  at  the  mines,  he  will 
not  consent  to  the  proposed  increases  where 
a  suspension  of  operation  occurs. 

Mr.  Garfield  stated  further  that  this  will  be 
his  attitude  toward  all  mines  at  which  there 
is  necessary  delay  in  reaching  an  agreement 
or  of  closing  down  of  the  mines. 
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Denver  Trade 

Denver,  November  1. —  (^Spccicil  Cowespoud- 
g,jc^.)_Last  week  closed  and  the  present 
week  opened  with  a  big  six-inch  snow  blanket 
and  below  zero  temperatures  all  over  Colo¬ 
rado,  Wyoming,  and  portions  of  New  Mexico, 
western  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma. 
With  the  breaking  of  the  storm  came  the  first 
real  winter  demand  for  coal. 

There  is  plenty  of  all  grades  to  satisfy  the 
present  and  even  more  urgent  demands,  but 
the  lack  of  cars  has  been  far  from  adequate 
to  meet  the  sudden  demand  from  the  larger 
centers  of  population  and  from  country  deal- 
ers. 

The  car  shortage  is  probably  most  apparent 
in  the  Routt  county  and  northern  lignite  dis¬ 
tricts.  Lignite  tonnage  is  sharply  under  last 
week’s  production  solely  on  that  account.  On 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  refrigerator  cars 
every  available  box  car  is  urgently  needed  for 
the  movement  of  Colorado  perishable  farm 
crops.  Several  thousand  are  asked  for  im¬ 
mediately.  The  state  commission  has  appealed 
to  the  car  service  bureau  of  the  National  De¬ 
fense  committee  of  the  American  Railway  As¬ 
sociation  for  relief,  and  their  representative  is 
now  within  the  state  studying  the  situation. 
The  shortage  may  be  said  to  have  reached  a 
critical  stage  in  all  shipping  districts  of  Rocky 
Mountain  states.  Utah  fruit  growers  and  coal 
producers  are  facing  the  same  problems  as 
those  that  confront  Colorado. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  from  a  recent  re¬ 
port  of  the  state  coal  survey  committee  that 
regardless  of  the  car  shortage  Colorado’s  coal 
output  will  this  year  probably  exceed  the  max¬ 
imum  annual  tonnage  of  17,023,000  tons.  An 
increase  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year  over  a  corresponding  period  of  1916  of 
2,053,715  tons,  equal  to  33^  per  cent,  is  shown. 
If  a  sufficient  car  supply  can  be  obtained,  a 
record  production  is  possible. 

A  decrease  in  Routt  and  lignite  lump  pro¬ 
duction  has  resulted  in  a  very  strong  demand 
for  lignite  slack.  Prices  for  other  grades  have 
also  stiffened  perceptibly. 

The  following  prices  are  ruling  for  lignite 
coal,  f.  o.  b.  mines:  For  Denver  delivery, 
lump,  $3  to  $3.50;  mine  run,  $2  to  $2.15;  slack, 
$1.50  to  $1.60.  For  delivery  to  points  outside 
of  Denver,  lump,  $3.25  to  $3.75;  mine  run, 
$2  to  $2.15;  slack,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 


Indianapolis  Trade 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  November  1. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  demand  for  coal  in  Indiana  is 
intense.  The  domestic  consumers  are  fairly 
hounding  the  retailers  for  coal.  A  survey  made 
of  the  supply  on  hand  by  Secretary  Yeagley  of 
the  Retail  Merchants’  Association  on  behalf  of 
Evans  Woollen,  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  for 
this  state,  showed  at  the  beginning  of  this  week 
that  there  was  enough  coal  to  keep  the  state 
going  for  about  five  days.  Since  the  report  was 
made  a  cold  wave  has  hit  Indiana  and  the  avail¬ 
able  supply  has  dwindled  _  rapidly.  Woollen  is 
organizing  his  force  and  is  relieving  the  situa¬ 
tion  wherever  he  can.  He  has  the  co-operation 
of  the  operators  and  dealers.  The  situation  is 
better  than  it  was  when  the  state  house  politi¬ 
cians  had  charge  of  it.  Woollen  has  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  play  politics,  and  his  representatives 
are  keeping  out  of  politics.  He  proposes  to  con¬ 
duct  his  work  among  the  operators  and  dealers. 
Prices  that  have  prevailed  for  the  last  two  months 
here  are  still  being  quoted  and  will  be  until  the 
fuel  administrator  issues  a  schedule  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed. 

The  car  supply  has  not_  improved  m  Indiana, 
and  the  operators  are  doing  the  best  they  can 
in  producing  coal.  Operators  say  that  ^  if  the 
Government  will  furnish  the  cars  they  will  sup¬ 
ply  plenty  of  coal. 


Birmingham  Trade 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  1. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  seriousness  of  the  coal  short¬ 
age  throughout  the  southern  and  southeastern 
territory  is  being  reflected  daily  by  the  inquiries 
that  are  received  by  local  brokers  and  sales  agen¬ 
cies  from  every  quarter  seeking  immediate  ship¬ 
ments  or  advice  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will 
have  any  coal  available  through  the  balance  of 
the  year.  However,  in  so  far  as  possible,  old 
customers  in  legitimate  Alabama  territory  are 
being  taken  care  of  from  the  scant  supply  above 
contract  requirements,  which  is  utterly  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  such  demand.  Many  industries  and 


public  utilities  are  being  forced  to  seek  coal  in 
the  open  market  to  supplement  contract  deliv¬ 
eries,  which  are  badly  in  arrears  in  most  in¬ 
stances. 

Wagon  mine  operators  have  made  representa¬ 
tions  to  Administrator  Garfield  for  an  upward 
revision  of  figures  in  their  favor,  claiming  that 
the  price  schedules  of  October  1st  will  not  per¬ 
mit  of  their  making  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  due 
to  the  extra  expense  incident  to  hauling  their 
coal  to  the  railroad  cars.  Operators  in  the 
Black  Creek  and  Cahaba  fields  with  track  facili¬ 
ties  are  also  seeking  an  increase  in  the  schedule 
for  those  districts,  due  to  the  high  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  coal,  on  which  a  fair  return  cminot  _  be 
had  under  present  restrictions  on  the  selling  price. 

Reports  indicate  some  improvement  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  Alabama  field,  which  is  heavier 


than  ever  before,  though  not  by  any  means  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  the  increasing  requirements.  Labor 
shortage  continues  the  chief  factor  in  holding 
down  the  output.  Car  supply  is  fair. 

The  Birmingham  district  was  represented*  at 
the  meeting  for  the  organization  of  the  National 
Coal  Jobbers’  Association  in  Chicago  last  week 
iiy  D.  H.  Brown,  of  D.  H.  Brown  &  Co.,  and 
R.  T.  Daniel,  of  the  National  Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  members  of  the  Birmingham  Coal  Job¬ 
bers’  Association,  which  was  recently  organized 
with  J.  A.  Norman,  of  Bonnyman-Norman  Coal 
Company,  as  president ;  D.  H.  Brown,  of  D.  H. 
Brown  &  Co.,  vice-president,  and  R.  T.  Daniel, 
of  National  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Mr.  Brown  was  elected  to  the  direc¬ 
torate  of  the  National  Association  to  represent 
this  district.  ’ 


Facts  Which  Determine  Our  Export  Prospects 


The  Export  Situation 

The  most  dominant  features  in  the  export  and 
bunker  trades  this  week  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
piers,  is  the  delay  in  getting  vessels  alongside 
the  piers,  especially  at  Hampton  Roads,  where  an 
unusual  congestion  obtains.  As  was  stated  in 
these  columns  last  week,  the  railroad  people  and 
the  Government  officials  were  hoping  to  reduce 
the  delay  to  transient  vessels  that  go  into  the 
Roads  for  bunkers,  by  having  them  bunkered 
in  midstream. 

This  plan  is  not  held  feasible  by  many  of 
the  coal  men,  owing  to  the  lack  of  equipment 
at  the  Hampton  Roads  ports  for  taking  coal  from 
piers  into  the  stream  and  for  reloading  it  from 
the  barges  or  vessels  used  into  the  bunkers  of 
steamers.  It  is  argued  that  these  barges  would 
have  to  go  along  the  piers,  and  that  one  might 
as  well  put  steamers  in,  which  would  save  them 
from  the  expense  incident  to  the  handling  of 
coal  from  the  piers  into  barges  and  rehandling 
it  into  bunkers.  Moreover,  the  shortage  of  labor 
at  all  of  the  piers  was  never  scarcer,  and  this 
new  method  of  bunkering  steamers  in  midstream 
would  call  for  a  lot  of  extra  labor. 

Latest  devices  are  that  no  definite  arrange¬ 
ments  have  yet  been  made  by  any  of  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  railroad  lines  for  bunkering  vessels 
in  midstream.  We  are  advised  that  the  matter 
at  present  is  under  consideration  simply  with 
the  view  to  determining  what  can  be  done.  Some 
of  the  coal  men  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
cost  $1.00  per  ton  at  the  least,  with  labor  ob¬ 
taining -present  wages,  and  barges  so  scarce,  for 
vessels  to  receive  their  bunker  supplies  in  mid¬ 
stream,  as  against  going  alongside  the  piers  and 
having  coal  dumped  directly  from  the  railroad 
cars  in  most  instances,  into  bunkers. 

The  delay  in  loading  vessels  and  supplying 
vessels  with  bunker  coal  at  the  Hampton  Roads 
piers  has  been  more  serious  for  the  last  several 
weeks  than  ever  before.  This  is  no  doubt  to 
be  charged  largely  to  the  heavy  Government  re¬ 
quirements,  which  have  precedence.  Some  steam¬ 
ers  are  held  unduly,  especially  where  they  call 
for  cargo  coal  for  export,  and  there  has  been 
more  or  less  delay  in  the  matter  of  securing 
licenses.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  regular 
lines  that  send  their  steamers  4:0  Hampton  Roads 
for  bunkers,  experience  delays  of  from  two 
days  to  a  week  and  in  some  instances  ten  days, 
before  they  can  secure  berthing  space  and  can 
get  their  supplies.  In  normal  times,  it  was  un¬ 
usual  to  delay  a  steamer  calling  for  bunkers  more 
than  a  day  at  the  utmost. 

Supplies  of  coal  at  all  of  the  piers  where 
cargo  coals  for  export  are  taken,  are  very  light. 
There  is  practically  no  free  coal  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  spot  cargoes  where  they  want  it, 
and  some  of  the  principal  shippers  who  are  rep- 
resentavties  of  the  export  and  bunker  trades, 
are  put  at  their  wits  end  occasionally  to  load 
Government  vessels  that  are  assigned  them. 

At  the  moment  there  is  more  or  less  confusion 
over  the  revision  of  prices  as  announced  by 
President  Wilson  on  Sunday.  It  is  understood 
that  the  advance  of  forty-five  cents  per  ton 
applies  on  coal  mined  in  all  regions,  except  m 
certain  cases  where  recent  revision  has  been 
made.  This  would  mean  $2.45  per  net  ton  on 
Pocahontas  and  $2.60  per  net  ton  on  New  River 
coal  at  the  mines.  This  would  make  these  coals 
sell  at  the  mines  at  $2.75  and  $2.91  per  gross 
ton  respectively,  taking  a  freight  rate  of  $1.50 
to  Hampton  Roads. 

Bunkering  demands  continue  heavy  at  most 
all  of  the  ports. 


Elsewhere  on  this  page  is  published  a  monthly 
statement  of  the  Government  showing  exports  of 
coal  and  coke  for  the  month  of  August,  1917. 
Bituminous  exports  show  a  total  of  3,059,194  tons 
for  August,  1917,  as  compared  with  2,384,518 
tons  for  August,  1913.  The  great  increase,  how¬ 
ever,  was  on  coal  shipped  to  Canada. 


Foreign  Freight  Rates 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange, 
New  York,  report  as  of  October  29th: 

Owing  to  the  few  steamers  available  at  the 
moment  for  export  coal,  rates  are  firmer  than  a 
week  ago,  during  which  period  no  charters  of 
particular  interest  have  been  reported. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  on  coal  by 
steamer,  as  follows : 

West  coast  of  Italy,  ?;  Marseilles,  ?;  Spanish  ports, 
?  to  Atlantic;  ?  to  Mediterranean  (Spanish _  dues  for 
account  of  cargo).  Note:  Charters  for  Italy,  France  and 
Spain  read:  “Lay  days  to  commence  on  steamer’s  arrival 
at  or  off  port  of  discharge.”  Montevideo,  125_s  to  135s; 
La  Plata  or  Buenos  Aires,  125s  to  135s;  Rosario,  135s  to 
140s;  Santos,  about  $31.00  net;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  about 
$28.50  net;  to  a  good  port  in  CJiile,  about  $16.00  net; 
Havana,  $6.00  to  $6.50;  Cardenas  or  Sagua,  $8.50  to  $9; 
Cienfuegos,  $8.25  to  $8.50;  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  $9 
to  $9.25;  St.  Lucia,  $9.00  to  $9.35;  St.  Thomas,  about 
$8.50;  Barbados,  $9.00  to  $9.25;  Kingston,  about  $8.00; 
Curacao,  about  $8.50  and  p.  c. ;  Santiago,  $8.00  to  $8.25; 
Guantanamo,  $8.00  to  $8.25;  Bermuda,  $6.75  to  $7.00; 
Vera  Cruz,  $9.00  to  $9.50;  Tampico,  $9.00  to  $9.50. 


U.  S.  August  Coal  Exports 


Exports  of  domestic  coal  and  coke  from  the 
United  States,  and  bunker  coal  laden  on  vessels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  at  specified  customs 
countries,  during  the  month  of  August,  1917. 

, - Coal- 


Countries 

France  . 

Italy  . 

Norway  ...■•. . 

Spain  . 

England  . 

Bermuda  . 

Br.  Honduras . 

Canada  . 

Guatemala  . 

Honduras  . 

Nicaragua . 

Panama  . 

Mexico  . 

Newfoundland  and  Lab. 

Barbados  . 

Jamaica  . 

Trindiad  and  Tabago... 

Cuba  . . . 

Danish  West  Indies.... 
French  West  Indies.... 

Haiti  . 

Dominican  Repub . 

Argentina  . 

Brazil  . 

Chile  . . 

Colombia  . 

Ecuador  . 

Peru  . 

Uruguay  . 

Venezuela  . 

French  Africa  . 

Portuguese  Africa  . 


Anthracite 

Tons 


740 

92 


805,644 


411 

382 

115 


3.847 


6 


20 

12 

7,309 

6 

113 


10 


Bituminous 
Tons 
9,110 
41,519 
12,931 
22,888 
7,063 


168 

2,431,462 

.55 

751 

427 

72,274 

10,389 


6,536 

1,141 

217,524 


10,204 

1,492 

35,229 

132,898 

13,497 

4,641 

1,.501 


7,696 

7,827 


3,059.194 


Coke 

Tons 

991 


146 


70.171 

3 

2 

1.296 

14,490 


201 

4 

13.663 


6,875 


107,845 
Gross  Tons 


Total  .  818,797 

Bunker  Coal 

Districts 

Maryland  . k- 

New  York  . 'U  lC 

Philadelphia  .  .~.il.) 

X^irginia  . 


.153.741 


Kansas  Miners  Strike 

Pittsburgh,  Kan.,  Nov.  1. — Twenty-one  Kan¬ 
sas  coal  mines  are  idle  today  because  of  a 
strike  of  the  miners,  which  is  said  to  be  due 
to  the  fuel  administration’s  objection  to  the 
agreement  of  the  operators  and  miners  re¬ 
cently  reached  in  conferences  held  at  Kansas 
City. 
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New  York  Trade 

Fuel  Administrators  Take  Up  Anthracite 
Distribution — Bituminous  'Trade  (iness- 
ing  as  to  Recent  Advance 

Office  of  The  I’i.ack  Diamond, 

New  York,  November  Isl. 

\V'oiild-l)e  Imyers  of  anthracite  are  now  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  various  administrators  in  the 
coninuinities  where  these  men  have  been  ai)- 
pointed,  instead  of  to  the  coal  people  direct, 
in  their  endeavor  to  obtain  proini)t  supiilies. 

In  Greater  New  York,  tlie  rei)orts  are  that 
llie  fuel  administrators  found  very  small  siip- 
lilies  of  coal  held  by  retail  dealers,  and  an 
effort  is  going  to  be  made  to  have  the  an¬ 
thracite  companies  divert  one  day’s  output 
of  the  mines  to  New  York  City.  The  mines 
turn  out  about  SaO.OOO  tons  per  day,  but  as 
New  York  wants  domestic  sizes  principally, 
this  would  mean  that  a  day’s  output  of  these 
sizes,  if  shipped  into  this  city,  would  bring 
about  lot), 000  tons  to  relieve  the  situation. 
However,  there  are  some  matters  of  transpor¬ 
tation  that  have  got  to  be  considered  by  the 
anthracite  people  before  the  wishes  of  the  fuel 
administrators  can  be  met.  It  would  take 
approximately  four  thousand  railroad  cars  to 
handle  the  150,000  tons  of  coal,  and  to  bring 
this  number  of  railroad  cars  to  the  several 
New  York  piers  that  handle  anthracite,  would 
mean  something  of  a  congestion,  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  that  come  to  New  York  have  had  no 
little  congestion  already.  Moreover,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  boats  has  to  be  considered,  even  were 
it  feasible  to  send  four  thousand  cars  to  the 
New  Jersey  piers  in  one  day. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  supplies  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  around  New  York  are  very  light,  but 
11  is  ilot  believed  that  the  city  will  experience 
a  famine  for  some  weeks  at  least.  The  com¬ 
panies  are  producing  every  ounce  of  coal  that 
they  can  under  unfavorable  circumstances. 
The  priority  orders  causing  a  diversion  of 
cars  here  and  there,  is  bringing  about  a  car 
shortage  which  retards  production  in  some 
instances,  while  the  shortage  of  labor  be¬ 
comes  more  accentuated  from  week  to  week. 

This  W'eek  production  has  been  materially 
cut  from  two  causes.  Monday  was  observed 
as  Mitchell  Day  by  many  of  the  mines,  except 
in  the  northern  regions,  while  the  rainstorm 
on  Tuesday  was  so  severe  in  most  of  the  an¬ 
thracite  region  as  to  flood  the  mines  so  that 
they  could  not  operate.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  trade  now  is  that  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  but  now  that  the  anthracite  operators 
have  been  allowed  to  place  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Dr.  Garfield’s  office  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  look  after  this  matter,  and  to  look  after 
the  matter  of  transportation,  it  is  believed 
that  many  of  the  mistakes  that  have  been 
made  heretofore,  will  be  obviated  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

This  week  finds  the  steam  sizes  in  very  ac¬ 
tive  demand,  the  great  demand  coming  from 
New  England  tidewater  territory,  especially 
for  barley  coal  for  use  in  mixing  with  bitu¬ 
minous  to  supply  steam  making  plants.  Many 
very  large  concerns  around  Boston  especially, 
who  are  very  short  on  bituminous  coal,  have 
found  out  that  they  can  use  considerable  bar¬ 
ley  by  mixing  it  with  what  bituminous  they 
are  able  to  secure,  and  these  have  appeared 
in  the  markets  recently  taking  large  lots  of 
barley.  A  great  deal  of  culm  which  does  not 
go  through  the  washeries,  is  being  sold  at 
the  mines  at  $2  per  ton,  while  barley  sells 
readily  at  $2  and  upwards,  rice  at  $3  and  buck¬ 
wheat  at  $4  and  upwards  at  the  mines.  In 
New  York  tidewater  piers  there  is  a  pro¬ 
nounced  shortage  of  both  buckwheat  and 
rice.  No.  1  buckwheat  is  quoted  as  high  as 
$5  .75  f.  o  .1).  the  [Hers,  rice  at  $4.50  to  $5,  and 
barley  at  $3  to  as  high  as  $4.25. 

The  Bituminous  Situation 

Since  Monday  morning,  when  the  newspa-  • 
pers  carried  the  announcement  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  authorized  an  advance  of  forty-five 
cents  on  bituminous  coal  prices,  the  eastern 
trade  have  been  guessing  as  to  whether  this 
advance  applies  ’generally  throughout  the  coal 
producing  regions,  or  only  to  the  Central 
Competitive  Field,  where  advances  were  re¬ 
cently  authorized  to  the  mmers.  Numerous 
letters  have  gone  to  Washington  asking  for 
a  specific  ruling,  but  at  the  time  of  this  writ¬ 
ing,  replies  have  not  been  received.  There 
are  very  few  operators  who  are  in  position  to 
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sell  any  coal  even  at  $2.4.'),  and  most  of  the 
trade  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  this  advance 
is  .general,  that  the  miners  will  immediately 
make  demands  for  advances  that  will  eat  up 
this  increase  in  price.  'I'he  clause  in  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  order  to  the  effect  that  the  increase 
in  prices  shall  not  appl^  in  any  district  in 
which  the  oijerators  and  miners  fail  to  agree 
upon  a  i)enalty  ()rovision,  satisfactory  to  the 
h'ttel  Administrator,  for  the  automatic  collec¬ 
tion  of  fines,  is  looked  upon  by  some  of  the 
operators  as  meaning  that  certain  non-union 
districts  will  have  to  be  unionized,  as  they 
do  not  regard  it  as  feasible  to  deal  with  the 
miners  individually. 

In  the  Central  Pennsylvania  fields  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  very  much  disturbed  by  short¬ 
age  of  cars  and  priority  orders,  so  that  there 
is  no  spot  coal  to  be  found  at  any  price.  Sup¬ 
plies  of  coal  at  the  tidewater  piers  appear  to 
grow  smaller  each  week,  with  consumers’  re¬ 
quirements  showing  an  increase.  Many  plants 
are  shut  down  from  day  to  day  in  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  east  because  they  cannot  secure 
coal,  but  the  various  fuel  administrators  are 
now  paying  close  attention  to  the  particular 
needs  of  their  territories  and  are  diverting 
coal  here  and  there  to  needy  plants. 

It  is  expected  that  the  southern  shippers 
will  have  to  supply  very  shortly  considerable 
quantities  of  coal  to  go  to  Italy,  it  being  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  newspapers  yesterday  that  this 
Government  would  immediately  go  to  Italy’s 
aid,  which  will  be  by  supplying  her  with  fuel 
and  other  commodities  that  are  so  vitally 
needed.  Previous  to  the  announcement  of  the 
German  success  in  Italy,  this  Government  had 
already  arranged  to  turn  one  hundred  ships 

The  Vessel  Situation 

It  appears  that  the  coastwise  vessel  people 
are  still  very  much  confused  over  the  recent 
ruling  by  the  Government  Shipping  board  on 
coastwise  water  freights.  There  seems  to  be 
a  lot  of  doubt  whether  charters  on  contract 
below  the  $2.50  Government  rate  will  be 
raised,  or  whether  charters  made  at  higher 
rates  than  $2.50  will  be  lowered.  The  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  all  charters  will  be 
put  on  a  $2  50  basis,  this  being  the  basis  of 
rates  between  Hampton  Roads  and  Boston,  as 
previously  announced. 

So  far  no  neutral  tonnage  has  been  chart¬ 
ered  for  coastwise  use,  as  is  now  permitted 
under  recent  change  in  shipping  orders. 

Current  rates  of  freight  are  about  as  fol¬ 
lows:  From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  $2.50 
to  $3;  to  Portland,  $2.50  to  $3;  to  Providence 
and  like  Sound  points,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

From  New  York  to  Boston,  $1.75  to  $2;  to 
Portland,  $2.25  to  $2.50:  to  Providence,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  to  New  Bedford,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  to 
New  Haven,  seventy  to  eighty  cents;  to 
Bridgeport,  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  cents. 
Harbor  rates  remain  at  thirty  to  thirty-five 
cents. 

Neva  York  Trade  Briefs 

The  retail  coal  trade  had  a  very  representa¬ 
tive  number  of  men  in  the  Liberty  Day  Loan 
parade,  which  was  held  on  last  Thursday  aft¬ 
ernoon,  being  postponed  from  Wednesday, 
when  rain  interfered. 

George  M.  Dexter,  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter, 
Inc.,  of  No.  12  Broadway,  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton  on  Monday  evening  to  attend  the  con¬ 
ference  on  Tuesday  between  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  National  Coal  Jobbers 
Association  and  Dr.  Garfield,  regarding  the 
continuance  of  the  present  plan  of  remunera¬ 
tion  for  jobbers. 

A.  S.  Learoyd,  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal 
Company,  was  last  week  appointed  on  the 
staff  of  Dr.  Garfield,  the  National  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  at  Washington,  to  take  charge  of 
the  distribution  of  anthracite.  Mr.  Learoyd 
went  to  Washington  immediately  to  assume 
his  new  duties. 

Cyrus  C.  Miller,  formerly  president  of  the 
Bronx,  was  last  week  appointed  fuel  admin¬ 
istrator  of  that  borough  by  A.  H.  Wiggin, 
state  fuel  administrator  for  New  York.  Mr. 
Miller  opened  rp  an  office  in  the  Bronx  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  3rd  Avenue  and  137th 
street.  He  immediately  sent  an  order  to  all 
coal  dealers  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  coal  they  had  on  hand  and  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  amount  of  coal  needed. 

Charles  A.  Owen,  president,  and  Lucien 


Hill,  New  York  manager  of  the  Imperial 
Coal  Company,  have  formed  an  exporting 
company  under  the  name  of  Owen  &  Hill, 
Inc.,  to  engage  in  a  general  exporting  and  im¬ 
porting  business. 

It  is  announced  from  Scranton  that  con¬ 
ferences  between  representatives  of  the  an¬ 
thracite  operators  and  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers,  on  the  latter’s  question  for  a  substan¬ 
tial  advance  in  wages,  will  be  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  next  week. 

The  coal  trade  of  the  east  did  its  full  share 
in  subscribing  to  the  Second  Liberty  Loan. 
The  largest  subscription  noted  in  the  New 
York  distrjet  was  the  additional  subscription 
of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company, 
amounting  to  $4,208,300.  The  Hillside  Coal  & 
Iron  Company  and  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company,  the  well  known  anthracite  operat¬ 
ing  companies,  subscribed  to  $300,000.  Other 
important  subscriptions  were  the  Buffalo  & 
Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  $100,000;  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Peters,  $250,000  (additional),  Castner, 
Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc.,  $200,000;  R.  H.  Burrows, 
$100,000;  New  York  &  Philadelphia  Coal  & 
Coke  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Burows  is  presi¬ 
dent,  $100,000;  Olin  J.  Stephens,  Inc.,  $50,000, 
and  Meeker  &  Company,  $90,000.  Other  sub¬ 
scriptions  not  previously  reported  in  these 
columns  from  coal  companies,  are  as  follows: 
W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  $86,000;  Blossburg 
Coal  Co.,  $2,000,000;  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales 
Co..  $2,500,000;  Dickson  &  Eddy,  $330,000; 
Consolidation  Coal  Company,  $100,000;  El¬ 
kins  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  $100,000;  Madeira, 
Hill  &  Co.,  $150,000;  Mill  Creek  Coal  Co., 
$100,000;  F.  A.  Potts  &  Company,  $500,000; 
Stineman  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  $50,000;  Pine 
Hill  Coal  Company,  $50,000;  Thorne,  Neale  & 
Company,  $50,000;  Wittenberg  Coal  Company, 
$60,000. 


Washington  Order  Confuses 

On  last  Saturday  Dr.  Garfield,  National  Fuel 
Administrator,  issued  an  order  to  meet  certain 
features  of  the  New  England  coal  situation. 

In  this  order  J.  J.  Storrow  of  Boston,  New 
England  Fuel  Administrator,  was  authorized  to 
arrange  for  a  supply  of  coal,  at  the  President’s 
prices,  in  less  than  carload  lots  for  cases  of  im¬ 
mediate  and  pressing  needs,  under  arrangements 
by  which  the  Fuel  Administration  will  subse¬ 
quently  return  to  the  parties  from  whom  the 
coal  is  supplied  the  like  amount  and  at  the 
same  prices. 

To  insure  the  uninterrupted  operation  of  pub¬ 
lic  utility  and  industrial  plants,  Mr.  Storrow  was 
authorized  to  permit  the  sales  of  coal  in  stor¬ 
age  in  New  England  at  wholesale,  upon  the  same 
basis  of  prices  as  that  prescribed  for  sales  by 
retailers  under  the  order  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  dated  October  1,  1917.  In  both  these 
classes  of  cases,  the  New  England  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  is  authorized  to  act  without  previous 
consultation  with  the  Fuel  Administration  in 
Washington. 

Here  is  the  clause  in  the  order  issued  from 
Washington  that  is  of  most  vital  interest  to  coal 
jobbers  throughout  the  east.  This  clause  reads; 

“Provision  is  also  made  in  the  order  for  ap¬ 
proval  by  Mr.  Storrow,  after  communication  with 
Washington,  of  sales  in  certain  cases,  of  coal 
owned  by  jobbers,  in  order  to  meet  cases  of  real 
necessity.  The  price  of  coal  in  these  cases  must 
be  approved  by  the  New  England  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  and  must  not  exceed  cost  plus  the  job¬ 
bers’  margin  prescribed  in  the  President’s  order 
relative  thereto.” 

The  trade  generally  understand  this  clause  to 
mean  that  Mr.  Storrow  will  be  permitted  to 
buy  coal  of  such  concerns  as  the  New  England 
Coal  &  Coke  Company,  who  recently  advertised 
that  they  had  bought  last  spring  on  contract  a 
lot  of  coal  with  which  to  supply  their  custom¬ 
ers,  this  coal  costing  them  on  an  average  of 
$3.08  per  net  ton  at  the  mines,  paying  them 
actual  cost  plus  fifteen  cents  as  their  jobbers’ 
commission  which  is  allowed  under  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  order. 

There  are  not  a  few  jobbers  who  for  many 
years  have  followed  the  custom  of  contracting 
during  the  early  months  of  the  year  with  the 
mines  for  coal  at  fixed  prices  for  the  year,  with 
which  to  supply  customers,  many  of  whom  have 
never  made  any  contracts,  but  called  upon  them 
periodically  for  supplies.  Some  time  ago  the 
administrator  ruled  that  they  could  not  sell  coal 
so  contracted  for  at  the  mines  for  more  than 
$2  per  net  ton. 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

Fuel  Administrator  Finds  No  Hoarding — 
Bituminous  Production  Groivs  More 
Ragged 

Philadelphia,  November  {Special  Cor¬ 

respondence.) — The  anthracite  market  is  this 
week  in  its  normal  excited  state.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  possibility  of  harmonizing  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand,  as  the  weather  conditions 
are  now  more  severe,  the  constant  use  of  do¬ 
mestic  sizes  for  heating  purposes  awakens 
many  consumers  to  their  needs  for  fuel. 

Francis  A.  Lewis,  City  Fuel  Administrator, 
absolves  Philadelphians  from  the  charge  of 
“coal-hoarding.”  Mr.  Lewis  states  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  five  months  from  the  first  of  April 
to  the  end  of  August,  coal  sales  in  .the  city 
showed  an  increase  of  only  90,000  tons  above 
normal — that  is,  above  1915  and  1916.  He 
says  there  are  three  factors  responsible  for 
this  increase,  natural  growth  in  population, 
the  abnormal  growth  in  population  due  to  the 
increase  in  industries,  and  the  unusual  cold 
weather  in  May  and  June,  which  stimulated 
demands  for  fuel  for  heating  purposes.  He 
believes,  therefore,  that  the  charge  of  hoard¬ 
ing  fails. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  receipts  of 
coal  in  Philadelphia  territory  during  the  past 
few  weeks  have  been  very  disappointing. 
Railroad  congestion,  priority  orders,  and  de¬ 
creased  outputs  at  certain  mines,  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  light  receipts.  In  the  matter 
of  production,  this  week  many  mines  will 
show  a  marked  decrease  from  normal. 
Considerably  more  than  half  of  the  mines 
were  shut  down  on  Monday  on  account  of  it 
being  “Mitchell  Day.”  On  Tuesday  the  se¬ 
vere  rain  storms  in  most  of  the  regions 
flooded  many  mines  so  that  they  were  unable 
to  operate,  and  this  brought  about  a  serious 
loss  in  tonnage  also  on  yesterday. 

The  steam  sizes  are  becoming  active,  with 
prices  on  No.  1  buckwheat  showing  a  much 
higher  tendency.  At  the  mines  minimum 
prices  on  the  steam  coals  would  range  from 
$2.00  on  barley,  $3.00  on  rice  and  $4.00  on 
buckwheat  and  upwards. 

In  the  bituminous  markets,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  over  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  an  advance  in  prices  made  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  and  published  in  the  papers  on 
Sunday.  This  was  an  advance  of  forty-five 
*  cents  per  ton  made  on  bituminous  coals, 
amending  his  price  list  of  August  21.  How¬ 
ever,  due  to  the  paragraph  in  this  announce¬ 
ment  regarding  the  penalizing  of  miners 
when  they  do  not  work  five  days  of  eight 
hours  per  week,  many  of  the  eastern  coal  men 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  advance  applies 
only  to  the  central  competitive  field,  in 
which  district  the  operators  and  miners  re¬ 
cently  agreed  to  an  advance  in  wages.  How¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  no  coal  to  sell  at  the  $2.45 
price,  if  this  price  applies  to  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  and  the  West  Virginia  coals, 
as  many  in  the  trade  believe.  Such  operators 
as  could  produce  spot  coal  at  the  moment,  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  they  announced  a  price  of  $2.45  for 
their  coal  at  the  mines,  that  this  will  be  taken 
up  immediately  by  the  miners  to  demand  an 
increase  in  wages,  which  would  in  effect  take 
up  the  advance  in  price. 

Priority  orders,  car  shortages,  and  labor 
shortage  keeps  the  supply  of  coal  at  the  mini¬ 
mum,  and  many  contractors  are  receiving  only 
a  small  fraction  of  their  regular  quotas.  The 
car  situation  seems  to  be  growing  worse  in¬ 
stead  of  improving,  and  the  priority  orders 
are  so  many  and  so  confusing,  that  there  is 
very  little  more  than  chaos  in  the  bituminous 
trade  at  present. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 

Noah  Swayne,  2d.  of  Swayne  &  Company, 
Pennsylvania  Building,  was  appointed  com¬ 
missioner  for  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  As- 
.'Ociation,  and  will  take  up  headquarters  in 
the  Woodward  Building,  Washington. 

W.  R.  Coyle  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  of  Bethlehem,  who  was  last  week 
elected  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  National 
Coal  Jobbers’  Association,  was  in  the  city  this 
week,  en  route  to  Washington. 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  coal  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Steel  Works  plant  at  Lewiston  was  shut 
down  on  Monday.  The  men  affected  by  the 
shutdown  will  be  given  employment  so  far 


as  possible  in  other  parts  of  the  works,  where 
fuel  oil  is  being  used. 

Owing  to  the  inability  of  the  management 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  Coal  Company  as  to  higher  contract  rates, 
the  stripping  works  conducted  by  Contractor 
John  Coyle,  near  Hazleton,  has  been  shut 
down.  Over  one  hundred  men  are  made  idle 
by  this  shutdown. 

J.  B.  Neale,  of  the  Thorne,  Neale  interests, 
and  for  many  years  in  charge  of  the  Buck 
Run  Coal  Company,  and  other  mining  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  anthracite  regions,  has  been  se¬ 
lected  by  the  anthracite  operators  to  represent 
them  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  the  National 
Fuel  Board  headed  by  Dr.  Garfield. 

John  H.  Dessell,  seventy-three  years  old, 
for  many  years  general  paymaster  of  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad  and  associated  mining 
companies,  died  on  October  28th.  He  was 
born  in  England  and  when  a  boy  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Lackawanna,  later  becoming 
paymaster  of  the  Morris  &  Essex  Railroad. 
When  that  road  became  part  of  the  system 
he  was  made  general  paymaster. 

Schuylkill  County  subscribed  $6,000,000  to 
the  Second  Liberty  Loan,  exceeding  its 
quota  by  $1,500,000.  The  employes  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Com¬ 
pany  made  an  exceptionally  fine  showing  in 
the  matter  of  subscriptions.  According  to 
figures  given  out  from  the  company’s  head¬ 
quarters  at  Pottsville,  employes  of  the  big 
coal  company  in  all  districts  subscribed  for 
$1,625,450  worth  of  the  bonds,  which,  added 
to  the  amount  subscribed  by  the  company, 
$500,000,  brings  the  total  up  to  $2,125,150. 

The  old  Salem  Hill  culm  banks  near  Port 
Carbon,  which  have  been  untouched  since 
before  the  Civil  War,  are  now  being  de¬ 
pleted,  and  the  thousands  of  tons  of  the  small 
sizes  on  anthracite  are  now  being  shipped 
into  the  eastern  markets.  The  removal  of 
these  banks  is  being  done  by  a  syndicate 
which  has  leased  the  premises  and  is 
headed  by  W.  L.  Kramer  of  Pottsville.  They 
are  at  present  shipping  about  3,000  tons  per 
month.  The  same  syndicate  will  also  oper¬ 
ate  a  culm  bank  at  Young’s  landing. 

All  collieries  in  the  Hazleton  district  were 
closed  Monday  in  celebration  of  Mitchell 
Day.  An  effort  was  made  to  get  the  miners 
to  work  on  this  day  in  the  southern  anthra¬ 
cite  district,  but  without  avail.  In  the  north¬ 
ern  regions,  the  miners  upon  solicitation  of 
their  leaders,  consented  to  work  so  as  to 
keep  the  production  of  anthracite  as  near 
maximum  as  possible.  Estimates  are  that 
the  observance  of  Mitchell  Day  on  Monday 
cost  approximately  150,000  tons  of  coal.  While 
practically  all  the  miners  worked  in  the 
Lackawanna  Valley,  in  Districts  Nos.  7  and 
9  most  of  the  collieries  were  idle. 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  Lehigh  Coal 
&  Navigation  Company,  at  a  meeting  held  on 
October  24th,  authorized  the  purchase  of 
$3,000,000  of  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  bonds. 
At  the  same  time  they  decided  to  make  a 
stock  allotment  of  10  per  cent,  stock  at  par. 
This  will  bring  $2,655,750  of  new  money  in 
the  company’s  treasury.  In  announcing  the 
big  subscription  to  the  Liberty  Loan,  S.  D. 
Warriner,  president,  said  that  the  purchase 
makes  it  necessary  to  provide  additional 
working  capital,  so  as  to  avoid  any  curtailment 
of  efforts  to  increase  the  output  of  anthracite 
coal  or  any  interruption  in  the  devolpment  of 
the  company’s  mines  and  other  properties. 
The  company  has  been  paying  8  per  cent,  divi¬ 
dends  since  1905. 

The  anthracite  regions  responded  nobly  to 
the  call  for  subscriptions  to  the  Liberty  Loan. 
The  Hazleton  district  reached  its  maximum 
quota.  In  this  district  there  were  large  sub¬ 
scriptions  by  the  employees  of  the  G.  B. 
Markle  Company,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Company,  C.  M.  Dodson  Company  and  others. 
The  J.  S.  Wentz  interests  subscribed  for  $100,- 
000,  contributed  among  the  four  counties  in 
which  they  have  colliery  operations  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  regions.  The  Philadelphia  &  Read¬ 
ing  Coal  &  Iron  Company  was  a  very  large 
subscriber,  and  the  subscriptions  of  its  nu¬ 
merous  employees  throughout  the  various 
mining  regions  made  up  the  very  handsome 
total  of  $1,625,000. 

After  working  for  eighteen  months  and 
spending  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
a  futile  attempt  to  check  a  fire  that  raged  in 
the  solid  coal  of  the  National  mine  of  the 


Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Company 
near  Scranton,  the  fire  has  finally  been  con¬ 
quered  at  a  cost  of  an  additional  $75,000. 
Credit  for  an  original  plan  that  is  work¬ 
ing  successfuly  is  given  to  William  Sekol, 
chief  mining  engineer  of  the  company,  who 
recently  was  given  a  leave  of  absence  to  take 
charge  of  the  Se-Rob  Coal  Company,  which 
opened  up  virgin  coal  lands  near  Scranton. 
Half  a  dozen  different  contractors  had  tried 
to  check  the  fire  by  digging  trenches,  but  the 
deeper  and  wider  the  trenches,  the  greater 
the  draft  to  fan  the  blaze.  Mr.  Sekol  final¬ 
ly  evolved  a  system  of  fighting  the  fire  from 
the  inside,  through  a  series  of  small  tunnels, 
which  he  called  “rabbits  bones,”  in  which  he 
placed  men  to  work  half  an  hour  at  a  time 
to  beat  out  the  fire. 

Attorney  General  Francis  Shunk  Brown  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  has  written  Wil¬ 
liam  Potter,  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  for 
the  state,  pointing  out  that  when  anthracite 
is  sold  by  the  ton  it  must  contain  2,240  pounds. 
Mr.  Brown  said  the  Act  of  June  25,  1895,  pro¬ 
hibits  the  sale  of  anthracite  by  the  short  or 
net  and  provides  a  penalty  n6t  exceeding  $50 
for  violation.  The  letter  quotes  the  Act  and 
says:  “It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  there  is 
no  prohibition  on  the  sale  of  anthracite  coal 
by  measure.  For  example,  the  sale  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  of  anthracite  coal  is  legal  and 
for  that  matter  the  sale  of  one  hunderd 
pounds tof  anthracite  coal  is  not  unlawful.  All 
the  Act  of  1895  means  is,  that  if  the  retailer 
undertakes  to  sell  anthracite  coal  by  the  ton, 
he  must  give  the  purchaser  2,240  pounds 
avoirdupois  for  each  ton  thus  sold.  The  prac¬ 
tice  among  retailers,  as  you  doubtless  are 
aware,  is  not  to  sell  anthracite  coal  by  the 
ton,  but  to  sell  it  in  2,000-pound  lots.” 

On  last  Friday  Francis  A.  Lewis,  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  for  Philadelphia,  announced  that 
his  committee,  which  for  a  week  had  been 
investigating  the  local  situation,  was  agreed 
that  present  prices  as  charged  by  Philadelphia 
retail  dealers  are  reasonable  and  as  low  as 
could  be  expected.  The  question  of  prices, 
however,  is  considered  only  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance,  the  question  of  supply  being  most 
prominent  at  this  time.  It  was  brought  out 
from  this  investigation  that  Philadelphia  is 
facing  a  serious  shortage  which  is  becoming 
worse.  Householders  are  being  advised  to 
curtail  the  use  of  coal  in  every  way  possible. 
Mr.  Lewis  stated  that  Philadelphia  must  real¬ 
ize  that  it  is  on  a  war  footing  so  far  as  coal 
is  concerned  and  that  every  consumer  must 
economize.  As  to  dealers’  profits,  he  stated, 
the  committee  was  unanimous  that  the  re¬ 
tailers  were  not  getting  undue  profits.  This 
conclusion  was  drawn,  he  explained,  after  a 
personal  investigation  of  more  than  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  trade  here.  The  committee  had 
before  it  dealers  of  all  classes.  “The  people 
are  not  going  to  get  coal  any  cheaper  so  far 
as  any  recommendation  of  ours  is  concerned," 
he  added. 

Francis  A.  Lewis,  Fuel  Administrator  for 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  last  week  sent  out 
letters  to  coal  dealers  in  the  city  to  find  out 
the  amount  of  coal  they  had  on  hand.  Re¬ 
plies  were  received  from  169  dealers,  of  whom 
sixteen  reported  they  had  no  stocks  in  their 
yards.  The  remaining  153  made  reports  run¬ 
ning  all  the  way  from  fairly  good  down  to 
the  day  to  day  supply.  The  normal  sur¬ 
plus  in  retail  yards  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Lewis  explained,  should  approximate  400.- 
000  tons,  but  this  was  far  from  the  actual  con¬ 
dition.  Other  points  covered  in  the  replies 
were  figures  showing  dealers’  costs  and  the 
prices  charged  the  public.  On  Monday  Mr. 
Lewis  received  an  official  ruling  from  Wash¬ 
ington  on  the  right  of  the  retailers  to  charge 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  ton  for 
carrying  coal  into  the  cellars  or  houses.  On 
its  face  the  ruling  promises  an  increase  in 
carrying  charges  of  30  per  cent,  as  a  part 
of  the  gross  margin,  so  that  if  the  dealer 
asked  twenty-five  cents  for  this  service  in 
1915,  he  may  now  add  30  per  cent  to  this 
item.  William  Potter,  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  issued  a  statement  which  was  in  ef¬ 
fect  that  he  believed  that  the  priority  order 
by  Judge  Lovett,  effective  November  1st. 
which  will  give  coal  cars  right  of  way,  will 
bring  about  a  great  increase  in  distribution 
of  coal.  He  believed  that  the  advance  of  for¬ 
ty-five  cents  per  ton  on  bituminous  coal 
would  help  this  supply. 
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New  England  Trade 

Boston,  Xovember  1. — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  local  coal  trade  continues  unset¬ 
tled,  owing  to  developments  at  Washington. 
The  report  by  the  newspapers  that  James  J. 
Storrow  had  been  empowered  to  seize  coal 
was  closely  followed  by  statement  by  that 
gentleman  that  he  has  not  been  officially  no¬ 
tified.  The  coal  trade  wonders  just  where 
Mr.  Storrow  stands  in  the  matter.  It  is  felt 
that  any  such  power,  if  taken  advantage  of, 
will  demoralize  rather  than  stimulate  the  coal 
market. 

The  fixing  of  water  transportation  rates  by 
the  Government  seriously  concerns  some  of 
the  New  England  industries.  For  instance, 
take  the  Boston  Elevated’s  case.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  the  company,  before  the  war,  chartered 
the  steamer  Everett  at  fifty  cents  a  ton  for  a 
period  of  years.  Under  the  new  Government 
rate  schedule  it  will  cost  the  company  $450,000 
to  $500,000  more  annually  to  transport  the  275,- 
000  tons  of  coal  used  than  it  does  operating 
on  its  orieinal  charter.  The  recent  passing  of 
the  dividend  on  the  company’s  shares  may 
have  been  due  to  this  extra  expense.  There 
are  other  New  England  concerns  that  will 
suffer  as  the  Elevated.  Of  course,  there  are 
concerns  that  will  benefit  by  the  Government 
schedule,  but  not  for  months,  as  most  of  the 
steamers  are  under  long-term  charters.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  upset  over  the  coal  question. 

The  advance  in  bituminous  to  $2.45  a  net 
ton  at  the  mines,  or  $2.74  a  gross  ton,  on  new 
business,  has  not  as  yet  been  a  market  factor, 
as  most  shippers  were  sold  well  ahead.  By 
the  end  of  another  month,  however,  some  free 
coal  should  come  on  the  market,  especially  if 
the  Government’s  scheme  to  curtail  shipments 
of  coal  to  Canada  is  effective.  But  there  are 
many  manufacturers,  street  railway,  lighting, 
and  other  companies  that  would  pay  almost 
any  price  if  they  could  get  supplies,  and  the 
chances  are  that  when  free  coal  is  offered  it 
will  be  snapped  up  quickly,  so  the  rank  and 
file  of  consumers  will  not  benefit.  Stormy 
weather  has  interrupted  the  movement  of 
water  bituminous  since  last  reports,  and  some 
consumers  are  actually  suffering  for  supplies. 
There  is  the  same  congestion  at  Hampton 
Roads  loading  ports  as  noted  last  week.  Little 
confidence  is  had  here  in  the  proposed  plan 
of  the  railroads  running  to  Hampton  Roads 
to  furnish  bunker  coal  to  steamers  in  mid¬ 
stream,  with  a  view  of  making  room  for  regu¬ 
lar  loadings  at  the  piers.  The  local  trade  can 
not  see  where  the  railroads  are  going  to  get 
enough  scows,  etc.,  to  load  vessels  in  mid¬ 
stream. 

The  hard  coal  market  is  mixed.  Some  ship¬ 
pers  are  getting  little,  while  others  are  doing 
fairly  well.  Taken  as  a  whole,  there  seems 
to  be  an  improvement  in  the  movement,  espe¬ 
cially  by  water.  A  majority  of  the  local 
agents  cleaned  up  fairly  well  on  October  or¬ 
ders,  and  have  been  informed  by  home  offices 
that  November  supplies  will  be  larger  than 
October,  because  this  is  the  last  winter  month 
that  shipments  should  be  anything  like  normal. 
Receipts  have  been  largely  stove,  egg  and  nut. 
Nut  is  the  most  plentiful,  egg  next,  and  stove 
a  poor  third.  Retailers  are  taking  everything 
and  calling  for  more.  A  little  pea  has  come 
in  of  late,  and  there  has  been  some  free  boiler 
offered  that  was  bought  by  consumers  who 
are  short  of  steam  coal.  No  free  buckwheat 
is  offering. 

The  local  fuel  committees  are  busy  confer¬ 
ring  with  retail  coal  dealers  and  the  general 
public,  but  as  yet  have  not  done  much  price 
naming.  The  local  and  nearby  trade  is  still 
doing  business  on  a  basis  of  $9.50  a  ton  for 
stove,  egg  and  nut.  The  great  rush  to  buy 
coal  is  evidently  over,  but  retailers  still  have 
far  more  business  on  their  books  than  they 
have  coal.  Coke  makers  note  another  falling 
off  in  the  demand  for  their  product,  but  have 
not  changed  their  prices.  The  New  England 
Coke  Company  is,  it  is  understood,  gradually 
increasing  its  stockpile  for  real  winter  use. 

The  marine  freight  rate  market  from  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  ports  to  Boston  is  a  shade  easier, 
although  generally  quoted  at  $3  a  ton.  The 
inability  to  load  quickly  at  the  Roads  has 
created  some  surplus  of  space,  which  accounts 
for  the  easier  tendency  of  the  market.  Inde¬ 
pendent  space  rates  from  New  York  contin¬ 
ued  fairly  firm  because  of  a  betterment  in  the 
movement  of  water  coal.  To  Boston  space  is 
offered  at  $1.75  a  ton,  to  Providence  at  $1.25, 
and  to  Pawtucket  at  Si. 40  a  ton. 
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Buffalo  Trade 

Buffalo,  .N.  Y.,  Xovember  1st. — .\nthracite 
shipments  by  lake  for  the  past  week  were  on  a 
fairly  liberal  scale,  amounting  to  127,300  tons, 
as  follows:  Duluth-Superior,  64,800  tons;  Chi¬ 
cago,  29,400;  Milwaukee,  22,700;  Manitowoc,  5,- 
900;  Racine,  3,000;  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  1,500.  Ship¬ 
ments  are  i)eing  made  as  extensively  as  possi¬ 
ble  by  all  the  companies  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  the  Government.  Coal  is  said  to  be 
in  fair  supply,  but  some  trouble  is  experienced 
in  getting  vessels  enough,  and  for  this  reason 
rates  have  recently  advanced,  being  now  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Duluth-Superior,  50  cents;  -Milwaukee,  75 
cents;  Chicago,  85  cents;  Manitowoc,  85  cents; 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  $1;  Racine,  $1.3.5. 

Much  difficulty  is  being  experienced  by  re¬ 
tailers  who  are  anxious  to  increase  their  supplies 
of  anthracite.  All  the  dealers  can  do  oftentimes 
is  to  promise  that  they  have  coal  coming  and 
hope  to  make  deliveries  within  a  short  time. 

The  announcement  of  a  raise  in  bituminous 
prices  was  greeted  with  considerable  satisfaction 
by  members  of  the  trade,  who  say  that  they  are 
in  doubt  as  yet,  however,  as  to  what  the  result 
will  be  as  to  increase  in  movement  of  coal.  A 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  how  much  the 
miners  are  going  to  get  of  the  forty-five  cents 
increase,  and  if  they  get  the  lion’s  share  of  it 
conditions  seem  unlikely  to  show  much  improve¬ 
ment.  So  much  coal  is  still  going  to  the  lakes 
that  little  is  left  for  the  consumer  in  this  terri¬ 
tory.  _ _ 

Baltimore  Trade 

Baltimore,  Md.,  November  i. —  (Special  Corre- 
.w/)«denc^.)— November’s  bleak  days  are  here — 
lileak  for  consumer  and  coal  man  alike.  The  user 
of  fuel  was  shorter  in  supply  this  October  than  in 
any  other  October  of  the  past;  the  coal  man  has 
less  coal  for  fall  and  winter  distribution,  less 
prospect  of  getting  even  badly  needed  supplies, 
and  is  more  muddled  as  to  his  sales,  his  prices 
and  his  profits  than  ever  before.  Just  how  it  is 
all  to  come  out  no  one  seems  to  know.  For  a 
long  time  official  Washington  was  confident  that 
supplies  would  come  through  in  time  to  cover 
all  winter  needs,  then  there  were  a  few  notes 
of  warning  that  supplies  should  be  conserved 
while  the  Government  saw  that  production  was 
increased,  and  now  there  is  the  frank  acknowl¬ 
edgment  that  deliveries  at  needed  points  at  least 
are  far  below  actual  needs  and  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  curtail  manufacturing  of  luxuries 
of  life  in  order  to  take  care  of  necessity  indus¬ 
tries. 

The  big  point  with  the  soft  coal  dealers  here 
is  that  in  the  absence  of  a  state  fuel  adminis¬ 
trator  of  a  committee  to  fix  profit  margins  on 
local  haulage,  etc.,  and  to  answer  promptly  the 
thousand  and  one  questions  that  have  come  to 
the  fore  under  the  fuel  reorganization  of  the 
Government,  there  remains  such  uncertainty  as 
to  prove  a  wet  blanket  on  trading.  Even  the  men 
with  a  little  coal  that  might  be  disposed  of  are 
for  the  most  part  afraid  to  make  sales  with  the 
threat  of  Government  prosecution  hanging  over 
them.  The  result  is  that  practically  all  the  meagre 
supply  reaching  here  is  going  out  on  old  con¬ 
tracts  and  other  consumers  are  scrubbing  along 
as  best  they  may.  Plants  along  the  water-front 
in  particular  have  been  hard  hit,  as  they  cannot 
get  much  fuel  from  the  tidewater  piers.  On  one 
day  last  week  there  were  not  a  hundred  cars  at 
all  the  local  piers  combined.  These  water-front 
industries  are  buying  coal  in  small  lots  where 
they  can  pick  it  up.  This  coal,  for  the  most 
part,  is  saddled  with  considerable  extra  freight 
and  haulage  charges. 

The  jobbers  here  are  still  wondering  just  where 
they  get  off.  Following  the  gathering  in  Chicago 
of  the  National  Jobbers’  Association  and  the  re¬ 
port  back  to  the  local  men  by  Charles  W.  Hend- 
ley  and  Howard  Adams,  the  local  delegates,  con¬ 
ferences  have  been  going  on  in  Washington  all 
this  week.  The  jobbers  here  realize  that  they 
are  fighting  for  rights  that  may  mean  their  very 
existence,  as  there  is  a  considerable  element  in 
official  Washington  that  seems  to  be  swayed  by 
the  idea  of  elimination  of  all  middlemen. 

Anthracite  handlers  here  are  simply  swamped 
with  appeals  for  coal.  The  receipts  continue 
light  under  the  poor  railroad  movement,  and  few 
of  the  coal  men  have  even  enough  coal  to  send  a 
ton  here  and  a  ton  there  to  care  for  most  urgent 
needs.  Many  homes  and  apartment  houses  are 
still  unsupplied.  Waiting  lists  for  coal  have  been 
established  in  the  various  coal  offices.  The  trade 
continues  to  sell  under  the  October  schedule  au¬ 
thorized  by  Government  officials,  and  there  _  is 
no  talk  of  gouging  here.  It  is  merely  a  question 
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of  not  having  enough  coal  to  satisfy  all  demands. 

.Some  Trade  Happenings 

A  report  of  interest  was  made  to  Washington 
during  the  week  just  passed  by  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  operators,  who  stated  that  the  car  supply 
in  their  district  for  the  first  half  of  October  was 
the  worst  in  three  years  and  that  mines  in  many 
sections  were  forced  to  cut  down  to  half  produc¬ 
tion  or  less  at  a  time  when  coal  is  so  badly 
needed.  Transportation  indeed  seems  to  be  the 
greatest  bugaboo. 

Incorporation  papers  have  been  filed  for  the 
Shade  Run  Coal  Company,  of  Grantsville,  Gar¬ 
rett  county,  Md.,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  The 
incorporators  are  E.  M.  Saunders,  P.  E.  Finzel 
and  James  -A.  Taylor. 

Local  coal  men  were  gratified  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Charles  W.  Hendley  upon  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Jobbers’  Associatiofi.  Mr.  Hendley  is 
regarded  as  a  live-wire  in  the  trade  here,  and 
no  mistake  is  made  in  giving  him  responsibili¬ 
ties  requiring  quick  thought  and  decisive  and 
intelligent  action. 


Detroit  Trade 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  1. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Between  embargoes  on  various 
coal  carrying  railroads  and  shortage  of  coal  sup¬ 
ply,  jobbers  and  shippers  in  the  Detroit  market 
are  having  a  giddy  time  trying  to  do  business. 
There  is  no  difficulty  getting  orders  for  coal,  but 
few  have  any  coal  to  sell. 

Demand  for  steam  coal  continues  steady.  The 
coal  coming  is  almost  altogether  stock  that  was 
bought  under  contract  at  prices  above  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  mine  quotations.  No  coal  is  to  be  found 
on  tracks  in  Detroit. 

While  reports  are  heard  almost  daily  of  one 
or  the  other  manufacturing  plant  havinl^  been 
obliged  to  close  because  of  having  no  coal,  most 
of  them  are  apparently  soon  afterward  able  to 
resume.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  industrial  plants 
have  supply  for  more  than  a  day  or  so.  This, 
however,  is  rather  an  uncertain  method  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

There  is  little  prospect  of  any  improvement 
in  supply  until  after  the  boats  stop  running. 

Low  temperature,  cold  wind  and  snow  Tuesday 
brought  a  rush  of  household  consumers  seeking 
fuel.  Through  the  nine  police  precinct  stations 
that  are  receiving  applications  for  Municipal  Coal 
Dictator  James  Couzens,  emergency  supplies  were 
sent  to  1,091  families.  All  homes  in  which  ill¬ 
ness  made  immediate  relief  desirable  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  requisitioning  part  of  a  consignment* 
of  soft  coal  received  by  John  C.  McCabe,  city 
fuel  agent,  for  use  of  municipal  institutions. 

Slight  improvement  in  the  anthracite  situa¬ 
tion  developed  Tuesday  with  the  arrival  of  twenty 
cars  of  hard  coal,  forming  part  of  500  cars  ob¬ 
tained  by  W.  K.  Prudden,  state  coal  administra¬ 
tor,  for  distribution  through  Alichigan.  The 
twenty  cars,  or  900  tons,  given  Detroit  were 
turned  over  to  various  retail  dealers  for  distri¬ 
bution  under  direction  of  the  municipal  coal  dic¬ 
tator. 


Kansas  City  Trade 

Kansas  City,  November  1. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  coal  situation  at  Kansas  City 
borders  on  a  shortage.  Retailers  in  many  in¬ 
stances  are  refusing  to  accept  orders. 

The  delivery  facilities  of  the  retailers  are  not 
adequate,  and  the  distributing  companies  are 
working  both  night  and  day  in  an  effort  to 
supply  as  many  homes  as  possible.  The  large 
consumers  are  without  adequate  supplies.  M^y 
of  the  big  consumers  had  to  consume  a  portion 
of  that  surplus. 

Harry  N.  Taylor,  F.  W.  Lukins  and  \V.  L.  A. 
Johnson,  representing  the  coal  operators,  and 
.Alexander  Howat,  John  Wilkinson  and  D.  A. 
Frampton,  representing  the  miners,  were  recently 
called  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a  meeting  with 
Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield  in  regard  to  the  recent 
contract  signed  by  the  miners  and  operators  of 
the  southwestern  coal  fields  at  Kansas  City  last 
week.  Dr.  Garfield  refused  to  accept  the  con¬ 
tract  because  the  penalty  clause  authorized  by 
the  Fuel  Administration  was  excluded.  Because 
the  clause  was  excluded  the  operators  are  not 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  forty-five-cent  in¬ 
crease  allowed  by  the  board  for  coal  at  the 
mines.  It  is  said  by  operators  in  this  district 
that  the  new  increase  is  not  large  enough  and 
they  are  endeavoring  to  bring  proof  of  that  be¬ 
fore  the  federal  board.  The  meeting  at  Wash¬ 
ington  is  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  penalty 
clause  so  that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  both  the 
miners  and  the  operators. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  October  31. — {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Unmindful  of  fuel  administrators 
incomplete  olans,  a  real  cold  wave  swept  down 
upon  this  re*gion  Monday  night,  throwing  more  or 
less  consternation  among  householders.  By  happy 
coincidence,  mines  on  that  date,  acting  under  or¬ 
ders  from  Washington,  had  thrown  their  entire 
lump  tonnage  into  Ohio  relief  channels.  It  is  too 
early  to  tell  just  how  well  this  is  meeting  the 
greatest  emergency  need  of  the  season,  so  far,  as 
stories  of  complete  shortage  are  apt  to  be  a  little 
exaggerated,  but  there  has  been  more  or  less  actual 

deprivation.  ...  r'  c  m 

The  order,  coming  from  Administrator  (jarheld 
to  State  Administrator  Johnson,  Applied,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood,  to  all  mines  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  to 
Kentucky  mines  outside  of  the  Elkhorn  district,  to 
West  Virginia  mines  except  the  New  River  and 
Pocahontas  districts,  and  to  western  Pennsylvania 
mines  on  the  Pennsylvania  lines  and  several  of 
the  smaller  railroads  of  that  district.  In  so  far 
as  it  related  to  out-of-state  mines,  the  order  was 
supposed  to  cover  what  would  be  normal  ship¬ 
ments  into  natural  near  markets  in  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  although  there  appears  to  have  been 
different  interpretations.  Instead  of  reporting  to 
the  state  fuel  administrator,  dealers  were  in¬ 
structed  to  apply  to  shippers.  The  latter  were 
to  fill  old  orders  at  contract  prices,  or,  m  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  such  price,  the  government  prices 
were  to  prevail.  The  basis  of  supply  allowed  Hcal- 
ers  was  one  ton  for  each  consumer  in  actual  need. 

Producers  feel  that  the  flat  advance  of  forty- 
five  cents  a  ton  on  mine  prices  which  went  into 
effect  October  29,  through  announcement  made  by 
President  Wilson,  will  be  very  largely  abs^bed 
by  increase  in  wages  and  other  expenses.  They 
look  upon  it,  however,  as  a  vindication  of  the 
operators,  particularly  in  Ohio,  where  state  Poli¬ 
tics  attempted  to  play  a  leading  part  until  called 
down  by  the  government,  and  vvhere  the  trade 
was  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  misstatement  and 
abuse.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  new  prices  very 
nearly  approach  those  first  agreed  upon  in  the 
conference  at  Washington  last  July,  when  the 
operators  were  rather  suddenly  called  upon  to 
propose  a  schedule  that  would  represent  their 
fairness  and  patriotism.  Further,  the  consumer 
who  was  advised  by  state  officers  to  hold  off  for 
cheaper  prices  and  avoid  being  robbed,  will  pay 
for  his  coal  practically  the  same  retail  prices 
that  prevailed  when  this  advice  was  given,  the 
new  prices  not  being  arbitrary,  but  based  upon 
the  sober  conclusions  of  the  federal  authorities, 
after  thoroughly  going  over  the  whole  situation. 

As  showing  how  well  the  situation  has  been 
handled  by  the  trade  in  Ohio,  in  spite  of  the  lake 
priority  order  and  other  handicaps,  a  coal  author¬ 
ity  here  estimates  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
Ohio  householders  have  their  winter  supply,  and 
that  of  the  other  seventy-five  per  cent,  admittedly 
very  short,  the  number  of  those  who  have  really 
suffered  for  coal  would  be  only  a  mere  fraction 
of  one  per  cent. 

Congestion  of  loads  at  mines  and  assembling 
points  on  the  Hocking  Valley  railroad  are  keeping 
cars  on  that  line  down  to  at  least  two-thirds  of 
requirements.  The  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  is 
in  better  shape,  some  of  the  mines  reporting  nearly 
100  per  cent  supply  during  the  week.  Following 
are  the  new  wholesale  prices : 

F.  O.  B. 

Hocking  (thick  vein) — 

Prepared  sizes . $3.50@3.65 

Mine  run  .  3.26@3.40 

Screenings  .  3.00@3.15 

Hocking  (thin  vein) — 

Prepared  sizes  .  3.85@4.00 

Mine  run  .  3.60@3.7o 

Screenings  .  3.35@3.50 


F.  O.  B. 

$2.70@2.85 

2.45@2.60 

2.20@2.35 

3.05@3,20 

2.80@2.95 

2.55@2.70 


Pomeroy— 

.  3.85@4.00 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . 

. 3.60@3.75 

.  3.35@3.50 

West  Virginia  Splint — 
Prepared  sizes  . 

.  3.90@4.05 

Screenings  . 

. 3.40@3.55 

Pocahontas — 

.  4.15@4.30 

.  3.90®4.05 

5.35 

5.9.5 

5.70 

5.95 

5.70 

(i.lO 


3.05@3.20 
2.80@2.95 
2.55@2.70 

2.70@2.85 
2.43@2.G0 
2.20@2.35 

2.70@2.85 
2.45fe2.60 
2.20@3.35 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  local  fuel  com¬ 
mission,  with  the  approval  of  Administrator  John¬ 
son,  announced  the  following  retail  prices  for 
Columbus  and  Franklin  county,  based  on  the 
forty-five  cents  per  ton  increase  allowed  at  the 
pit  mouth : 

Hocking  lump  or  egg,  thick  vein . $5.60 

Hocking  hine  run,  thick  vein. . 

Hocking  lump  or  egg,  thin  vein . 

Hocking  mine  run,  thin  vein . 

Pomeroy  lump  or  egg . 

Pomeroy  mine  run  . 

Jackson  lump  or  egg .  ’’ 

Jackson  mine  run  .  ? 

West  Virginia  lump  or  egg .  “•9-> 

West  Virginia  mine  run  .  ^  J 

Eastern  Kentucky  lump  or  egg . 

Eastern  Kentucky  mine  run  .  6 

Pocahontas  lump  or  egg . 

Pocahontas  mine  run  . in  00 

Coke  . .  ■ 

On  coal  received  previous  to  the  last  raise  in 
wholesale  price,  the  dealer  is  supposed  to  give  the 
purchaser  a  discount  of  forty-five  cents  a  ton,  but 
this  will  play  a  small  part,  as  stocks  are  low 
Dealers,  acting  with  the  Franklin  County  Fuel 
Board,  are  delivering  coal  in  small  quantities  and 
giving  preference  to  cases  of  actual  need. 
majority  of  the  yards  have  no  other  coal  than 
Hocking. 

Columbus  News  Notes 

Ford  Cate  and  D.  D.  Davidson,  of  the  Cate- 
Churchman  Coal  Company,  Detroit,  attended  the 
Ohio  coal  conference  here  Tuesday. 

At  the  Columbus  wholesale  coal  men’s  luncheon 
on  Friday  last,  H.  S.  Watkins,  Columbus  manager 
of  the  Consolidated  Fuel  Company,  was  the  host. 
W.  D.  McKinney,  B.  F.  Nigh  and  others  gave 
talks  on  the  meeting  of  the  National  Coal  Oper¬ 
ators  Association  at  Pittsburgh. 

The  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  military  canton¬ 
ment,  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  where  nearly  50,000 
reservists  are  stationed,  will  buy  coal  direct  from 
the  Wellston  and  Jackson  mines,  it  is  announced. 
A  storage  building  is  being  constructed  near  the 
base  hospital,  to  hold  a  month’s  reserve  supply. 

Walter  T.  Fassig,  president  of  the  Ajax  Block 
Coal  Companv;  Daniel  Hitt,  George  Davis  and 
John  C.  Yontz,  of  the  Hitt-Davis  Coal  Mining 
Company,  and  George  Weir,  of  the  Interstate 
Coal  Company,  attended  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
National  Jobbers  Association,  held'  at  Chicago. 

Edwin  H.  Stowell,  a  prominent  coal  man  of 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  was  in  Columbus  this  week.  He 
was  enthusiastic  over  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
National  Coal  Operators  Association  and  of  the 
National  Coal  Jobbers  Association,  both  of  which 
bodies  he  is  a  member.  Wonders  had  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  support  of  the  fuel  administration, 
he  believes. 

Mayor  Simpson,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  who  recently 
snatched  a  couple  of  cars  of  coal  for  local  con¬ 
sumption  from  a  train  that  was  passing  through 
that  city,  has  received  word  from  United  States 
District  Attorney  Wertz,  of  Cleveland,  that  if  he 
does  it  again  he  will  get  himself  into  trouble. 
The  act  was  pointed  out  as  a  serious  violation 
of  the  law,  which  no  emergency  would  justify, 
and  is  punishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment. 

With  office  at  No.  84  East  Long  street,  George 


S.  Butler  is  head  of  the  Red  Run  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  lately  incorporated  for  $15,000.  The  hold¬ 
ings  consist  of  an  eighty-eight-acre  tract  near 
New  Lexington,  owned  by  the  Butler  heirs,  who 
operated  a  mine  on  it  some  four  years  ago,  the 
enterprise  having  since  been  abandoned.  It  is 
proposed  to  resume  mining.  Among  the  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  the  relaying  of  a  track  to  the  mine 
which  had  been  taken  up. 

Judge  Oliver  H.  Hughes,  well  known  to  the 
Ohio  coal  trade  by  reason  of  his  long  service 
as  member  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
died  at  St.  Clair  Hospital  here,  October  28.  The 
previous  day  a  blood  vessel  had  burst  in  his 
throat,  following  a  paroxysm  of  coughing.  He 
was  rushed  to  the  hospital  and  specialists  called 
in,  but  it  was  stated  there  was  no  hope  for  his 
recovery.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  commission.  Fifty-two  years  old, 
Judge  Hughes  had  been  in  public  life  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  was  very  popular.  His  name 
had  been  mentioned  as  Democratic  candidate  for 
governor  and  as  member  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission. 


A  Maryland  development  of  interest  is  to  be 
made  near  Oakland,  by  the  Wolf  Den  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  W.  A.  Marshall  of  New  York,  is 
president.  The  company  has  bought  1,436  acres 
of  coal  lands  in  Garrett  county,  Md.,  and  besides 
building  a  small  mining  town  at  a  place  to  be 
known  as  Shallmar,  will  construct  a  two-mile 
standard  gauge  railroad,  to  connect  the  mines 
with  the  Western  Maryland  Railway,  at  Harrison, 
West  Virginia. 


As  a  result  of  su.ggestions  recently  made  by 
James  J.  Storrow  to  the  Retail  Board  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  there  is  a 
movement  well  under  way  to  conserve  New 
England’s  coal  supply  by  a  reduction  in  the 
use  of  electric  signs,  elevator  service,  lighted 
show  windows  at  night,  and  the  amount  of 
heat  in  stores  and  office  buildings. 


The  net  earnings  available  for  dividends  of 
the  Massachusetts  Gas  Companies  for  Septem¬ 
ber  were  $450,737,  or  $187,828  more  than  those 
for  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  Of 
this  amount,  the  coal  department  contributed 
$301,263. 


THE  PEACOCK  COAL  CO. 
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THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 


Railway 

Something  has  happened  to  the 
$3,000,000  a  year  increase  in  compen¬ 
sation  to  the  railways  for  carrying  the 
mails  that  the  Postmaster  General  has 
told  the  public  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  would  result 
from  the  new  space  basis  of  mail  com¬ 
pensation  which  he  put  into  effect  on 
November  1,  1910,  says  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette,  in  its  current  issue.  “The 
money  cannot  l)e  found  in  tlie  latest 
reports  of  railway  earnings,  and,  inci¬ 
dentally  an  explanation  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  it  does  not  may  serve  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  mail  is  sometimes  received 
less  promptly  than  formerly.” 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette  adds: 
“The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  gave  out  the  other  day  its  usual 
monthly  statement  of  railway  earn¬ 
ings  and  expenses  for  the  month  of 
July  and  seven  months  of  the  calen¬ 
dar  year.  This  showed  very  large  in¬ 
creases  in  the  revenues  received  l)y 
the  railways  for  the  transportation  of 
freight,  passengers,  express  and  all 
other  transportation — together  with 
corresponding  increases  in  all  items 
of  expense— but  the  revenues  from 
mail  traffic  for  the  month  showed  a 
decrease  from  S.'S, 0,52,401  in  July,  1910, 
to  $4,830,825  in  July,  1917,  or  from 
$22  to  $21  per  mile.  For  the  seven 
months  the  mail  revenue  was  $35,470,- 
220,  as  compared  with  $35,197,712  in 
1910.  This  is  an  increase  of  only 
from  $153  to  $154  per  mile.  Freight 
revenue  per  mile  increased  from  $0,172 
to  $0,900;  passenger  revenue  from 
$1,075  to  .$1,877;  express  revenue  from 
$215  to  $259,  and  revenue  from  all 
other  transportation  from  $259  to 
$278.  Has  all  this  increased  volume 
of  business  been  carried  on  without 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  mail 
correspondence?  Has  the  boasted 
parcel  post  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  increases  in  other  kinds  of  trans¬ 
portation?  Perish  the  thought!  For 
the  calendar  year  1916  the  railways’ 
revenues  from  mail  pay  were  $265  per 
mile,  as  compared  with  only  $255  in 
1915.  Up  to  March  of  this  year  they 
still  showed  an  increase.  Something 
has  happened  since  that  time  with  the 
result  that  for  seven  months  of  the 
year  the  railways  had  actually  re¬ 
ceived  only  $278,000  out  of  the  prom¬ 
ised  $3,200,000  increase. 

“What  has  happened  to  the  $3,000,- 
000  has  been  exactly  what  the  roads 
foresaw.  Formerly  the  railroads  were 
paid  for  carrying  the  mail  on  the  basis 
of  weight,  just  as  the  post  office  de¬ 
partment  itself  receives  its  pay  on 
the  weight  basis.  Under  the  present 
space  basis,  so  long  advocated  by  the 
department,  it  pays  the  roads  so  much 
per  car  for  each  mile  the  car  is  hauled 
and  has  the  privilege  of  putting  as 
much  mail  in  a  car  as  it  can  get  in. 
The  railroads  cannot  object  to  this; 
it  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  their 
campaign  to  induce  shippers  to  load 
freight  cars  to  capacitj'.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  in  the  question  of  rates.  The 
rates  now  applied  were  based  on  the 
former  average  loading  of  about  3 
tons  to  a  car,  while  the  maximum  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  car  ranges  up  to  20  tons. 
In  other  words,  the  post  office  depart¬ 
ment  proposed,  and  got  Congress  to  ap¬ 
prove  tentatively,  a  plan  whereby  it 
pays  the  railroads  per  car  mile  about 
what  it  used  to  pay  tor  a  3-ton  car, 
and  then  proceeds  to  take  the  mail 
out  of  two  or  three  cars  or  trains  and 
load  it  into  one. 

“The  new  plan  had  been  in  'effect 
but  a  short  time  when  a  general  re¬ 
adjustment  of  mail  service  was  under¬ 
taken.  Mail  formerly  handled  in  two 


Mail  Pay 

cars  on  two  trains  was  ‘consolidated’ 
into  one  car  on  one  train.  On  some 
trains  tlie  space  formerly  used  by 
mail  clerks  to  sort  the  mail  en  route 
liecame  too  valuable  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  The  clerks  were  taken 
off,  the  space  was  filled  with  mail  for¬ 
merly  carried  on  an  earlier  train  and 
the  sorting  was  done  after  arrival  at 
the  terminals.  This  reduced  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  department  and  the  rev¬ 
enues  of  the  railways,  but  it  has  also 
delayed  the  mails.  People  who  now 
receive  letters  on  the  second  delivery 
that  formerly  arrived  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  should  not  jump  to 
iiasty  conclusions  that  the  delay  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  railways 
are  hauling  so  many  troops  and  so 
mucli  government  freight. 

“The  post  office  department  has 
tried  to  make  the  public  think  it  has 
increased  the  railway  mail  pay  when, 
in  fact,  it  has  reduced  it,  for  no  one 
believes  that  the  volume  of  mail  car¬ 
ried  is  not  much  greater  than  it  was 
last  year.” 


Anthracite  Production  Acthnties 

The  Se-Rob  Coal  Company  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  with  capital  of  $100,000.  This  cor¬ 
poration  will  mine  100,000  tons  of  vir¬ 
gin  anthracite  coal  located  at  West 
Scranton  by  the  drift  process.  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  company  include  William  M. 
Sekol,  president;  Phillip  Robinson,  vice- 
president  ;  Otto  J.  Robinson,  treasurer, 
and  F.  W.  Seamon,  secretary. 

A  drift  is  being  opened  in  the  100 
l)lock  of  Bromley  avenue.  The  tract 
has  been  leased  from  the  Price-Pancoast 
Coal  Company  and  contains  all  the  coal 
in  the  surface  vein  in  the  area :  Brom¬ 
ley  avenue,  west  to  Fillmore  avenue, 
from  Washburn  street  north  to  Pette- 
bone  street. 

Mr.  Sekol,  the  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  has  given  assurance  that  the  sur- 
facd twill  be  protected.  Mr.  Sekol  is' 
chief  engineer  in  the  mining  department 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West¬ 
ern  Coal  Company.  He  has  received  a 
three  months’  leave  of  absence  from 
duty,  dating  from  October  1st.  He  will 
lie  in  direct  charge  of  the  mining  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  new  company. 


The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Company’s  new  washery  at  Reeves- 
dale,  two  miles  west  of  Tamaqua,  be¬ 
gan  operations  on  a  limited  scale  last 
week.  The  output  is  to  be  increased 
as  soon  as  additional  boilers  are  in¬ 
stalled.  The  washery  when  in  full  op¬ 
eration  will  have  a  capacity  of  100,000 
tons  daily,  and  so  large  are  the  culm 
banks  in  that  vicinity  that  six  years’ 
time  will  be  required  to  clean  them  out. 


The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  has 
completed  the  erection  of  a  plant  at  its 
Hazleton  shaft  colliery  for  the  mixing 
of  silt  with  anthracite  for  uses  on  en¬ 
gines  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 


The  Dick  Construction  Company  of 
Hazleton  has  received  a  contract  for  a 
hig  stripping  on  the  Hickory  tract  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Company  in  Schulkill  county. 
Work  will  be  started  within  the  rrext 
two  weeks. 


Duty  to  Construct  Refuge  Places 

The  provision  of  the  Indiana  stat¬ 
ute  of  February  28,  1905  (Burns’  Ann. 
St.  1914,  Section  8581),  requiring 


places  of  refuge  to  be  provided  in  the 
side  wall  not  less  than  three  feet  in 
depth,  measured  from  the  side  of  a 
car,  and  not  more  than  twenty  yards 
apart,  unless  there  is  a  clear  space  of 
at  least  three  feet  between  the  side  of 
the  car  and  the  side  of  the  wall,  is 
mandatory,  and  a  complaint  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  by  a  miner  for  damages  for  an 
injury  caused  by  being  caught  be¬ 
tween  the  side  of  a  car  and  the  side 
walls  of  the  entry  need  not  aver  that 
it  was  practical  in  the  operation  of  a 
mine  to  construct  the  places  of  refuge 
contemplated  by  the  statute. 

Vandalia  Coal  Co.  v,  Coakley  (Indiana),  111 
Northeastern,  420,  p.427,  February,  1910. 

Duty  of  Foreman 

Section  483,  Code  of  1913  of  W'est 
\’irginia,  makes  it  one  of  the  statu¬ 
tory  duties  of  a  mine  foreman  to  see 
to  it  that  all  loose  coal,  slate  and  rock 
overhead  in  the  working  places  and 
along  the  haul  ways  be  removed  or 
secured,  and  that  sufficient  props  and 
timbers  of  suitable  dimensions  are  de¬ 
livered  and  properly  placed,  and 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  miner  to 
notify  the  mine  foreman  at  least  one 
day  in  advance  of  the  props  or  tim¬ 
bers  that  will  be  required  and  their 
dimensions;  and  provides  that  in  case 
of  an  emergency  the  timbers  may  be 
ordered  immediately;  and  the  statute 
makes  it  the  duty  of  each  miner  to 
properly  prop  and  secure  his  place 
in  order  to  make  it  safe  to  work 
therein;  and  any  failure  to  make  the 
mine  safe  in  the  particulars  covered 
by  this  section  is  the  negligence  of 
the  miner  or  the  mine  foreman,  who 
is  held  to  be  a  fellow  servant  with  the 
miner,  for  which  the  operator  is  not 
liable. 

Burton  v.  War  Eagle  Coal  Co.  (West  V'ir- 
ginia),  87  Southeastern,  547,  p.  548,  lanuary, 

191  f). 

Indiana  Liability  Act 

In  the  employers’  liability  act  of 
Indiana,  of  March  2,  1911,  the  defense 
of  contributory  negligence  is  excluded 
where  the  injury  results  from  the 
obedience  of  “any”  order,  and  it  is 
immaterial  under  this  act  whether  the 
order  given  to  the  employe  is  gen¬ 
eral  or  special;  but  an  instruction  lim¬ 
iting  the  order  in  controversy  to  a 
special  order  is  harmless  where  the 
order  in  question  was,  in  fact,  a  spe¬ 
cial  order. 

Vivial  Collieries  Co.  v.  Cahall  (Indiana),  110 
Northeastern,  672,  p.  678,  December,  1913. 


Negligence  of  Fellova^Servant 

Section  1970  of  the  Civil  Code  of 
California,  as  amended  in  1907,  took 
from  an  employer  or  a  mine  operator 
the  benefit  of  the  fellow-servant  de¬ 
fense  where  the  negligence  was  that 
of  an  employe  having  the  right  to 
direct  and  control  the  injured  em¬ 
ployee;  and  the  statute  of  1911,  known 
as  the  “Roseberry  .\ct,”  expressly 
provides  that  in  actions  by  employes 
against  employers  to  recover  dam¬ 
ages  for  injuries  sustained  in  the 
course  of  the  employment  it  shall  not 
be  a  defense  that  the  injury  was 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow- 
servant. 

Gibson  v.  Kennedy  Extension  Gold  Mining 
(  o.  (tahfornia),  156  Pacific,  56,  p.  60.  April. 
1916. 


Do  You  Need  Coal? 

For  sale,  going  mine  fully 
equipped.  150  K.  W.  Power 
Plant,  1-10  Ton  Motor,  4  Min¬ 
ing  Machines,  20  Mules,  Tipple 
with  Storage  Bin  400  tons,  40 
Miner’s  houses;  ideal  location; 
now  producing  800  tons  daily 
high  grade  W.  Va.  Steam  and 
Gas  Coal,  which  is  not  under 
contract.  Industrial  plant 
could  take  this  property  and 
saving  cost  coal  would  pay  for 
it,  same  time  have  the  assur¬ 
ance  adequate  fuel  supply,  as 
present  coal  famine  will  be 
more  acute  as  winter  ap¬ 
proaches.  $75,000  cash  takes 
property ;  ready  to  produce  coal 
for  you.  Will  be  Sinton  Hotel, 
Cincinnati,  Monday,  29th,  en 
route  mines.  Call  there  if  in¬ 
terested,  or  wire  or  write  my 
office,  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

(Signed)  Holly  Stover. 


C.C.  BOWMAN  ANTHRACim  COKE, 

Afin.r  mnd  Shipper  BITUMINOUS 


•‘North  Wilke>-Barr«” 
“West  Wyoming” 
“Mid-Lehigh” 

“Big  Vein  Lehigh” 

And  other  sradea  Anthracite 


Sole  Shipper 
and 

Mine  Agent 


“Perfection”  Smithing 
“Beat”  Gaa 

“White  Oak”  Steam 

And  other  frades  Bituminoua, 
ConnaUarille  Coke,  etc. 


Addreaa  all  eonununicationa  to  119  William  St^  Pittaton,  Pa.  Anthracite  ihipmenta  made 
by  rail  or  water  via  P.  R.  R..  F.  ft  R.  R.  R.,  L.  V.  R.  R.,  and  their  connection! 


DEXTER  &  CARPENTER,  INC. 

10-12  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
ANTHRACITE ) 

BITUMINOUS  )  ^oaiS 

LLOYDELL  PRINCESS 
CLAIRE  CROWN 

and  CROWN  SMITHING 
COKE 

Branch  Office:  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
Boatont  Office,  No#  85  Devoruhire  St.  Continental  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MACOMBER  &  WHYTE  ROPE  COMPANY 
CHICAGO,  ILL.  -  KENOSHA.  WIS.  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
MANUFACTURERS  HOISTING  AND  HAULAGE  WIRE  ROPE 
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The  Legions  of  Honor  Defending  Civilization 

Coal  Takes  Its  Place  in  the  Ranks  Which  Defend  the  Institu¬ 
tions  That  Protect  the  Weak  Against  an  Outburst  of  Savagery 


These  simple  commonplace  things 
happened  in  a  suburb  of  Chicago  this 
week.  A  wild  bird  was  killed  in  a 
tree  by  a  cat.  The  cat  was  killed  at 
the  base  of  the  tree  by  a  dog.  And, 
the  dog  was  killed  in  the  street  by  an 
automobile.  The  birds  and  animals 
equipped  by  Nature  with  speed  or 
strength  with  which  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  are  left  to  use  those  things 
wisely  or  they  become  the  prey  of 
swifter  and  stronger  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  Nature’s  unend¬ 
ing  series  of  tragedies,  a  little  child, 
with  neither  speed  nor  strength  to  de¬ 
fend  itself— the  most  helpless  thing 
in  all  creation — walked  unharmed 
and  unafraid.  It  was  protected 
against  the  innate  savagery  of  Nature 
and  the  million  perils  of  civilization 
by  the  far-reaching  laws  of  organized 
society. 

Today  that  organization  of  society 
and  indeed  the  very  civilization  which 
protects  the  little  child,  is  being  as¬ 
sailed.  It  may  go  down.  The  assault 
is  made  by  men  who  are  displaying 
instincts  more  savage  than  those  of 
the  animals.  Wild  things  kill  their 
kind  only  that  they  themselves  may 
survive.  These  men,  on  the  contrary, 
seek  to  destroy  in  part  for  the  sheer 
love  of  killing  and  in  part  to  give 
themselves  the  fleeting  glory  of  being 
master. 

To  indicate  the  depths  of  their  de¬ 
pravity,  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  relates 
how  a  band  of  drunken  German 
soldiers  marched  out  of  avFrench  vil¬ 
lage  with  the  naked  body  of  a  dead 
baby  skewered  on  a  bayonet.  To 
show  their  “might”  they  slaughtered 
the  most  helpless  thing  in  nature. 

The  whole  world,  in  anguish,  has 
cried  out  against  this  thing.  And 
America  in  its  hot  blush  of  anger  has 
seized  the  sword  to  wipe  that  form  of 
savagery  from  the  earth. 

In  this  terrible  hour,  it  is  for  all  of 
us  to  know  that  the  institutions  of  or¬ 


ganized  society  can  be  protected  alone 
by  that  organisation  of  society  which 
promulgated  them.  Society  is  not  or¬ 
ganized  when  some  millions  of  men 
are  mustered  into  a  fighting,  army. 

This  nation  is  completely  organized 
only  when  behind  the  fighting  clans, 
stands  the  militant  and  mustered  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  land.  The  soldier  and 
the  industry  must  be  one  in  high  pur¬ 
pose  and  decisive  action. 

The  saving  organization  of  all  in¬ 
dustry  is  impossible  without  first  the 
organization  of  the  coal  business. 
Coal  alone  can  support  all  industry 
and  keep  it  virile  and  active.  And  coal 
must  be  organized  within  its  own 
ranks  and  as  a  part  of  the  nation’s 
force. 

If  coal  is  to  take  its  place  in  the  or¬ 
ganized  industrial  force  of  America, 
it  must  come  to  a  focus  in  the  Federal 
government.  The  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  must  express  its  supremacy  over 
coal  by  a  board  to  control  coal.  Such 
a  fuel  board  has  been  created  and  is 
headed  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield.  We 
cannot  say  we  stand  for  the  aims  of 
this  nation  and  for  the  principles 
upon  which  it  acts  and,  in  the  same 
breath,  say  we  oppose  him  or  the 
culminating  effort  for  which  he 
stands. 

After  we  have  admitted,  however, 
the  essential  correctness  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  position,  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  discussion  as  to  what  is  the 
proper  routine  to  follow  when  an  ef¬ 
fort  is  made  to  bring  this  organiza¬ 
tion  of  coal  to  its  highest  expression. 
In  this  connection  this  one  thing  must 
be  recognized;  If  coal  and  the  na¬ 
tion  are  to  be  as  one,  the  government 
must  be  a  part  of  the  coal  business  as 
well  as  asking  that  coal  be  a  part  of 
the  government.  No  one  can  say, 
then,  that  the  government  is  here 
while  the  coal  industry  is  there.  He 
must  say,  instead,  that  both  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  coal  industry  ai  e 
here  or  there,  and  that  they  are  one 


and  inseparable.  That  is,  to  go  into 
detail,  the  government  may  direct, 
but  the  coal  men  must  execute.  There 
must  be  only  a  proi)er  division  of  the 
same  effort  rather  than  two  conflict¬ 
ing  efforts  to  the  same  end. 

Dr.  Garfield,  in  a  word,  may  and 
should  tell  the  producers  and  distrib¬ 
utors  what  to  do.  But,  they  and  not 
he  must  do  the  needed  thing. 

It  is,  in  our  opinion,  going  too  far 
away  from  the  safe  line  of  effective 
action  for  the  government  to  assume 
both  to  direct  and  to  execute.  In  a 
word,  in  our  opinion,  the  government 
cannot  with  any  safety  or  with  any 
semblance  of  efficiency  attempt,  even, 
to  distribute  coal  through  its  neces¬ 
sarily  small  force  while  a  much  bigger 
and  better  trained  force  in  the  coal 
industry  exists  to  do  that  work  better 
and  more  easily. 

However,  these  are  mere  matters 
of  minor  detail.  They  are,  as  we  see  it, 
open  for  discussion.  But  the  fact  of 
a  discussion  about  detail  does  not  ob¬ 
scure  and  must  not  the  urgent  need 
of  this  terrible  hour  for  a  thorough 
unity  of  purpose  and  a  complete  unity 
of  action  as  between  the  coal  industry 
and  the  nation.  That  union  in 
thought  and  deed  can  come  only  when 
the  coal  industry  has  been  brought  to 
a  focus  in  the  government.  The  wis¬ 
dom  of  President  Wilson  has  directed 
that  it  must  come  to  that  focus  in  the 
board  headed  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administrator. 

If  civilization  is  to  be  perpetuated, 
and  if  the  institutions  of  organized 
society  are  to  be  preserved,  the  whole 
nation  must  unite  to  defend  itself 
against  the  attacks  of  those  who  seek 
to  destroy  the  civilization  of  centu¬ 
ries.  Wffh  such  a  goal  in  sight,  the 
coal  industry  is  not  base  enough  or 
selfish  enough  to  refuse  to  join  the 
legions  of  hf)nor  until  its  ])etty  claims 
are  recognized. 
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Which  Is  the  Better  Coal  Distribution  Plan 

A  Comparison  Is  Made  Between  the  Trade  Practice  and  the 
Effort  to  Proceed  Under  a  Succession  of  Priority  Orders 


To  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  United  States 

Fuel  Administrator ; — 

-As  we  analyze  the  current  coal  situation 
it  is:  J’resident  Wilson  has  fixed  the  price. 
You  have  established  the  orderly  routine  by 
which  that  price  can  be  modified  if  neces¬ 
sary.  In  the  larger  sense,  therefore,  the 
price  ciuestion  is  out  of  the  way.  This,  there¬ 
fore,  removes  from  the  eiirrent  discussion 
any  question  of  profit  to  coal  men. 

The  next  problem  confronting  you  is  to 
make  the  distribution  equitable.  If  the  coal 
.sup])ly  is  barely  adequate,  but  still  enough,  it 
is  a  large  order  to  see  that  no  one  gets  too 
much  and  consequently  that  no  one  gets  too 
little. 

If  the  coal  sui^ply  is  inadequate,  it  is  even 
a  larger  order  to  determine  who  shall  be 
deprived  of  coal.  In  a  word,  it  is  quite  a 
large  order  to  determine  what  is  an  essential 
and  what  is  a  nonessential  business.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  pleasant  to  tell  any  man  that  he 
may  not  run  his  factory.  It  is  not  going  to 
be  pleasant  to  drive  any  man  out  of  business. 
You,  Dr.  Garfield,  don’t  care  to  assume  that 
responsibility  if  there  is  any  way  to  avoid  it. 
With  more  or  less  familiarity  with  the 
method  of  distributing  coal,  we  ask  your 
leave  to  make  a  suggestion  or  so.  We  hope 
we  may  do  this  without  being  misunderstood. 
That  is  to  say,  the  question  of  distribution 
concerns  the  people  far  more  than  it  does 
the  coal  man.  The  coal  trade  doesn’t  care- — • 
in  a  money  way — who  gets  the  coal,  so  long 
as  someone  gets  it.  But  the  people  care  a 
great  deal.  So,  this  matter  of  distribution 
is  a  popular  rather  than  a  trade  subject. 

To  make  our  point  of  view  clear,  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  draw  a  contrast  between  two  methods 
of  distribution — the  new  and  the  old. 

Congressional  Plan 

When  you  became  fuel  administrator  the 
Congress  had  already  passed  the  Priority 
Shipment  Bill  which  created  the  Priority 
Shipment  Board.  Robert  S.  Lovett  had 
been  placed' in  charge.  He  had  issued  orders 
demanding  that  priority  be  given  to  ship¬ 
ments  of  coal. 

If  this  priority  shipment  plan,  therefore, 
does  not  work  out,  it  is  no  fault  of  yours. 
You  did  not  originate  the  plan.  You  did  not 
issue  the  first  orders.  You  simply  fell  heir 
to  a  method  of  distributing  coal  when  you 
took  your  present  office. 

To  illustrate  how  this  priority  plan  works 
we  will  recite  facts  about  the  priority  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  great  lakes. 

Long  before  you  went  into  office  it  had 
been  learned  that  three  consuming  districts, 
because  of  their  distance  from  any  sizable 
mining  region,  were  in  danger.  They  were 
the  New  England  States  northern  Michigan 
and  the  northwest. 

The  Northzvest’s  Status 

To  the  northwest,  the  shipments  last  year 
were  approximately  29,000,000  tons  of  cargo 
coal  and  1,000,000  tons  of  bunker  coal.  All 
of  this  was  consumed  plus  about  4,000,000 
tons  that  had  remained  in  the  dock  stock¬ 
piles.  This  measured  the  consumption  of 
coal  in  the  northwest  to  be  34,000,000  tons 


if  bunker  coal  was  included.  That  also 
measured  the  requirements  for  this  year. 

Subtracting,  however,  a  certain  tonnage 
that  was  to  be  moved  from  we.stern  mines 
by  the  all-rail  route,  it  had  been  estimated 
that  the  net  recjuirements  of  the  northwest, 
including  bunker  coal,  were  about  30,000,000 
tons.  However,  tbe  shipments  as  of  August 
1st  had  been,  in  round  numbers,  about  15,- 
000,000  tons.  This  left,  therefore,  15,000,000 
tons  or  thereabouts  to  be  moved  between 
August  1st  and  the  close  of  navigation.  That 
left  about  four  months  in  which  to  move 
ap])roximately  15,000,000  tons  of  coal.  This 
.seemed  tcf  be  relatively  an  ea.sy  task. 

The  Priority  Order  ~ 

VVhth  these  facts  in  mind,  an  order  went 
forth  that  certain  mines  tributary  to  the 
lake  route  should  suspend  shipments  in  other 
directions  and  apply  their  coal  solely  to  the 
lake  demand. 

Those  mines  had  been  developed  to  serve 
the  lake  trade  plus  a  certain  portion  of 
eastern  all-rail  trade,  plus  a  certain  portion 
of  the  western  all-rail  trade.  The  railways 
had  given  those  mines  ratings  with  that 
broad  distribution  in  mind  and  had  fur¬ 
nished  facilities  to  allow  this  broader  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal. 

However,  when  the  priority  order  was 
issued,  the  three-way  distribution  of  this 
coal  was  stopped  and  the  entire  flood  of  out¬ 
put  was  supposed  to  be  concentrated  upon 
the  lakes  trade.  This  presented  at  once  this 
enormous  difficulty : 

The  railroads  had  been  accustomed  to 
moving  the  coal  output  in  three  different 
directions.  Of  a  sudden  they  had  to  concen¬ 
trate  it  in  one. 

The  outlets  from  those  railroads  in  three 
directions  were  sufficient  to  absorb  all  of 
the  coal  movement.  However,  the  outlets 
up  to  the  lakes  were  inadequate  to  absorb  the 
coal  which  should  be  moving  in  three 
directions. 

The  lake  dock  facilities  and  ships  were 
sufficient,  we  will  say,  to  handle  one-third  of 
the  output  of  those  mines.  They  were  not, 
however,  sufficient  to  handle  three-thirds  or 
the  whole. 

However,  when  the  priority  order  was 
issued,  the  railroads  and  the  coal  mines 
must  obey  it  literally.  They  could  not  refuse 
even  though  they  knew  that  the  lakeward 
outlets  of  the  originating  lines  were  not 
capable  of  handling  any  such  volume  of 
business  and  although  they  knew  that  the 
lake  dock  and  ship  facilities  were  inadequate. 
It  was  a  government  order,  and  they  must 
obey  it  without  asking  questions. 

The  Effect  Measured 

The  net  result  was  that  lake  lines  were 
offered  more  business  than  they  could  ab¬ 
sorb.  There,  first,  became  a  congestion  of 
the  lake  docks ;  then  a  congestion  of  the 
lines  between  the  transfer  points  and  the 
lake  docks ;  and,  ultimately,  a  congestion  of 
the  originating  railroad,  including  the  mine 
sidings.  We  have  heard  of  a  few  cases 
where  the  congestion  has  even  extended  back 
into  the  mines.  Every  available  pit  car  in 


a  few  mines  were  loaded  with  coal  before 
the  inevitable  shut  down  came. 

This  priority  order  resulted,  last  week, 
in  one  railroad  having  on  its  tracks,  under 
lake  billing,  eight  times  as  much  coal  as 
could  possibly  be  handled  by  its  connections 
in  one  day. 

To  allow  the  clearing  of  this  serious  con¬ 
gestion,  that  railroad  had  to  direct  an  em¬ 
bargo  against  the  lake  movement  of  coal.  It, 
therefore,  had  to  set  aside  the  priority  order 
in  that  particular. 

The  Waste  of  Cars 

After  six  weeks  or  two  months  of  waste¬ 
ful  delay,  the  railroads  thus  found  a  method 
by  which  the  priority  order  could  be  modi¬ 
fied.  But  in  the  meantime  a  great  many  cars 
containing  coal  were  being  held  idle  on 
railroad  tracks. 

We  would  not  care  to  make  an  estimate 
how  costly  this  delay  has  been  to  the  nation. 
W^e  can  say  only  that  to  delay  10,000  cars 
for  even  one  day  needlessly  is  mighty  serious. 
Our  information  is  that  at  least  25,000  cars 
have  been  delayed  for  more  than  ten  days. 
It  is,  in  our  opinion,  extremely  conservative 
to  say  that  this  lake  priority  order,  in  Octo¬ 
ber  alone,  cost  the  United  States  250,000 
car  days. 

Such  waste  of  transportation  is  most 
serious.  That  is,  to  so  hold  cars  on  tracks 
not  only  does  not  satisfy  the  lake  trade,  but 
it  creates  a  shortage  of  coal  in  other  direc¬ 
tions.  And  it  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
carriers  to  move  other  things.  That  is,  the 
coal  that  was  waiting  to  go  to  the  lakes 
might  just  as  well  have  been  satisfying  an 
urgent  demand  in  New  England,  in  New 
AMrk,  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  in  the 
southeast,  in  Cincinnati  or  in  Chicago. 

Because,  however,  the  cars  were  detained 
in  the  lake  trade,  coal  famines  have  been 
created  in  these  other  districts.  These 
famines  must  in  turn  be  relieved  as  soon 
as  the  lake  season  ends  by  placing  priority- 
orders  in  these  other  directions. 

We  are  emphasizing  this  point.  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field,  only  to  suggest : 

An  arbitrary-  order  to  ship  coal  in  one 
direction — unless  it  conforms  to  the  trans- 
portaion  facts  in  that  direction — is  likely  to 
create  a  famine  in  another  section. 

That  having  been  done,  that  consuming 
center,  in  turn,  must  be  satisfied  by  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  another  priority  order. 

In  a  word,  to  attempt  to  distribute  coal  by 
priority  order  has  this  danger:  It  creates 
a  succession  of  coal  famines  which  must  be 
satisfied  by  succession  of  priority  orders. 
This  brings  about  a  situation  where  famines 
and  priority  orders  are  chasing  each  other 
around  the  country.  Because  of  the  inher¬ 
ent  dangers  in  this  method,  we  doubt  gravely 
tbe  wisdom  of  attempting  to  distribute  coal 
by  any  such  a  plan. 

The  Coal  Trade’s  Way 

By  contrast  we  present  this  other  method 
of  distributing  coal  wbich  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  through  years  and  years  of  try  and 
chose. 

Each  mining  company-  has,  at  some  central 
point  in  its  market,  a  manager  of  sales.  He 
is  the  chief  distributing  officer.  Upon  his 
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desk  every  day  comes  a  large  sheet  which 
is  called  the  “manifest.”  This  shows  the 
production  of  coal  from  the  mines  for  that 

Near  at  hand  on  his  desk  is  another  sheet 
showing  the  amount  of  coal  sold  to  the 
company's  customers. 

It  is  a  sales  manager’s  task  to  distribute 
today’s  production  over  that  accumulation 
of  orders  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  as 
man}-  customers  as  possible. 

Supplementing  the  work  of  the  sales 
manager,  the  company  has  branch  offices 
in  all  of  its  natural  markets.  These  branch 
offices  are  in  charge  of  men  who  are  in 
daily  touch  with  their  regular  customers. 
To  some  they  have  made  definite  promises 
of  shipments.  In  some  cases  they  have 
made  an  intimate  study  of  the  customer’s 
business  and  know  how  serious  is  his  need 
for  coal.  Above  everything,  each  one  of 
these  sales  agents  has  an  inherent  desire 
to  increase  the  tonnage  moving  through  his 
office.  To  that  end,  he  keeps  on  friendly 
terms  with  those  customers. 

So  the  general  sales  agent,  when  he  comes 
to  divide  today’s  production  among  the 
accumulated  orders,  does  not  make  his  deci¬ 
sion  according  to  his  own  ideas  as  to  who 
needs  coal.  Instead,  he  decides  according 
to  the  pressure  that  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  from  many  directions.  Considered  in  the 
large,  this  system  results  in  a  fair  and 
equitable  distribution  of  coal.  For  epinple, 
a  district  manager  is  not  going  to  give  coal 
to  a  retail  customer  who  is  heavily  stocked 
when  he  knows  that  it  will  shut  down  an 
annealing  plant  which  has  a  batch  of  iron 
half  way  through  the  roasting  process.  Nor 
will  a  district  sales  manager  give  coal  to 
the  maker  of  candies  and  ice  cream  when 
he  knows  that  a  plant  making  munitions 
must  have  that  coal,  and  when  he  has  not 
enough  for  both. 

The  Raikvay  Facts 

There  is  yet  another  system  by  which 
information  travels,  by  the  underground 
route,  directly  to  the  sales  manager.  Each 
mining  company  has  a  car  distributing  clerk 
at  the  mines.  It  is  his  business,  on  instruc¬ 
tions  from  headquarters,  to  route  the  coal. 
This  car  clerk  is  in  daily  touch  with  the 
transportation  officials  of  his  railroad.  The 
men  are  on  rather  intimate  temis. 

There  comes  a  time,  when,  we  will  say, 
the  railroad  is  pretty  badly  congested  to 
the  west,  but  is  open  to  the  east.  The  trans¬ 
portation  official  of  the  railroad  passes  the 
word  on  to  the  car  clerk  that,  if  he  wants 
to  get  coal  through,  he  had  better  route  it 
east  for  a  while. 

This  word  from  the  railroad  is  transferred 
directly  on  to  the  sales  manager.  Upon  it 
he  remakes  his  distribution  sheet. 

By  this  elaborate  system  of  information 
the  coal  company  decides  how  to  distribute 
its  coal.  This  system  has  been  in  operation 
for  years  and  years.  It  has  always  worked, 
first,  to  bring  about  an  equal  and  equitable 
distribution  of  coal,  and,  second,  to  get  the 
maximum  use  out  of  railroad  equipment. 
It  has  proved  so  efficacious  in  the  past,  we 
believe  you  can  still  rely  upon  it.  It  will, 
at  least,  avoid  that  loss  of  car  days  which, 
as  we  have  already  indicated,  resulted  from 
attempting  to  distribute  coal  by  the  priority 
shipment  plan. 

W’e  have  presented,  in  this  simple  fashion, 
a  contrast  between  the  two  methods  of 
distribution.  We  have  tried  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  do  no  believe  the  priority 
shipment  plan  is  efficient.  We  have  tried  to 


make  it  equally  clear  that  we  do  believe 
the  established  distribution  plan  at  the  mines 
is  efficient. 

The  Nciv  Problem 

However,  a  new  problem  is  inserting  itself 
in  coal  this  year  which  must  call  for  some 
action  upon  your  part.  The  new  thing  is 
this : 

The  supply  is  not  going  to  be  adequate. 
That  is  to  say,  certain  coal  users  must  be 
protected  by  some  kind  of  priority  order. 
Therefore,  priority  orders  cannot  be  aban¬ 
doned  wholly.  What,  then  ?  The  railroads, 
the  government,  the  munition  plants  and 
the  householders  must  get  coal  first.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  coal 
mine  distribution  organization  its  head.  On 
the  contrary,  that  coal  distribution  organiza¬ 
tion  must  have  definite  instructions  as  to 
who  shall  be  preferred  in  the  matter  of  coal 
shipment.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  railroad,  it  may  be  necessary  for  you 
to  apportion  the  demands  of  certain  impor¬ 
tant  users  among  the  mines  of  a  certain 
producing  district.  The  question  is  how  shall 
that  priority  order  be  issued  and  executed? 

In  a  word,  it  is  a  matter  of  detail  that  you 
are  bothered  with  rather  than  by  the  appli- 
caion  of  the  principle  itself. 

The  Great  Uncertainty 

As  indicating  our  thought  on  the  question, 
may  we  Aiggest  this: 

We  do  not  know  how  much  -coal  is  going 
to  be  available.  We  do  not  believe  that  you 
know.  In  fact,  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
one  knows  or  can  know  how  much  coal 
there  will  be  to  distribute  this  year  and 
whether  that  will  or  will  not  meet  the 
demand. 

Without  that  accurate  infonnation  it  is 
going  to  be  impossible  to  reassure  in  advance, 
certain  classes  of  users  and  to  place  on  the 
idle  list,  in  advance,  certain  other  classes  of 
coal  users.  The  way  it  will  probably  work 
out  is  this ; 

The  people  to  whom  coal  is  absolutely 
essential  will  get  what  they  want.  The 
people  to  whom  coal  is  not  quite  essential 
will  be  allowed  to  run  part  of  the  time,  but 
will  probably  not  be  allowed  to  run  all  of 
the  time.  That  is,  some  plants  will  be 
allowed  to  run  all  the  while.  Others  may 
get  in  a  day  a  week  or  two  days  a  week,  or, 
in  some  weeks,  they  may  get  in  four  or  five 
days. 

That  being  the  case  and  the  information 
being  so  inexact,  the  question  is,  what  sort 
of  a  system  for  distributing  coal  should  be 
adopted  to  give  the  maximum  insurance  to 
the  essential  industries  and  the  maximum 
protection  to  the  so-called  nonessential  indus¬ 
tries? 

Our  thought  on  the  matter  is  that  you 
would  fulfill  your  full  duty  if  you  simply 
indicated,  as  you  did  in  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  case,  a  certain  order  of  priority 
according  to  which  coal  must  be  distributed. 
Suppose,  we  will  say,  that  you  decide  to 
make  this  your  order  of  priority: 

First,  the  railroads. 

Second,  the  government. 

Third,  the  munitions  plants. 

Fourth,  the  domestic  or  household  trade. 

Fifth,  plants  producing  railroad  supplies. 

Sixth,  plants  auxiliary  to  the  munitions 
manufacturers. 

Seventh,  the  manufacturers  of  essentials. 

Eighth,  factories  producing  staples. 

Ninth,  factories  producing  nonessentials 
but  desirable  commodities. 

Tenth,  factories  producing  luxuries. 


If  you  could  put  such  a  program  into  the 
hands  of  the  distributing  organizations  in 
eoal — with  instructions  to  carry  it  out 
literally  and  with  instructions  to  report  to 
you  at  the  end  of  each  week  or  month  show¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  coal  going  to  each  one 
of  these  classes— it  seems  to  us  that  you 
would  get  an  equitable  and  fair  distribution 
of  coal. 

One  Big  Danger 

Having  gone  into  the  matter  thus  elabo¬ 
rately,  we  want  to  warn  you — and  the  state 
and  local  administrators  appointed  under  you 
— against  any  attempt  to  undertake,  in  de¬ 
tail,  the  distribution  of  coal.  Some  of  your 
state  administrators  have  consented  to  pass 
on  to  retail  dealers  orders  for  single  ton 
lots  of  coal. 

The  essential  danger  in  such  a  practice  is 
that  it  attempts,  with  a  very  small  and,  of 
necessity,  imperfectly  informed  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  do  the  work  that  has  required  the 
greatest  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  which  numbers  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men. 

This  warning  applies  even  to  the  giving 
of  definite  orders  for  the  distribution  of  coal 
to  a  big  consuming  district. 

We  warn  you  against  this  because  we 
believe  it  impossible  to  distribute  coal  in 
detail  through  your  board  unless  you  have 
an  organization  which  is  practically  the  size 
of  the  coal  distributing  organization. 

The  Government’s  Work 

To  sum  it  all  up  in  a  word.  We  believe 
and  suggest  that  your  proper  function  is  to 
map  out  the  orderly  method  to  be  pursued 
and  to  outline  the  broad  policies  which  shall 
apply.  We  believe  you  are  safe  only  when 
you  have  done  that  and  have  entrusted  the 
execution  of  your  orders  to  the  common 
sense,  the  broad  information,  the  patriotic 
instincts  and  the  love  of  fair  play  of  the 
men  who  make  up  the  coal  distributing 
organization. 

The  coal  business  is  so  big,  travels  so 
far  and  enters  so  intimately  into  the  life 
and  welfare  of  such  a  large  percentage  of  the 
people,  we  consider  it  extremely  dangerous, 
in  these  critical  times,  to  do  anything  else. 


Advance  Applies  to  Contracts 

Following  a  visit  of  representatives  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  a  conference  with  Dr.  Garfield  over 
the  new  price  advances,  the  Low  Volatile  Oper¬ 
ators  Association  of  Pennsylvania  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bulletin  to  its  members : 

“Due  to  misinterpretation,  which  is  quite  gen¬ 
eral,  of  the  conditions  contained  in  the  notice  of 
advance  of  forty-five  cents  authorized  by  the 
President  to  cover  the  central  competitive  field 
granted  and  provided  in  the  joint  agreement  of 
October  6th  lietween  the  miners  and  operators — 

“It  seems  advisable  that  you  be  informed  that 
at  an  interview  yesterday  with  officials  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  second  condition  is : 

“That  to  existing  contracts  carrying  provisions 
(commonly  known  as  wage  clause)  agreeing  that 
l)rices  under  the  contract  are  to  be  advanced  to 
cover  any  increase  in  wages,  only  the  actual  in¬ 
crease  due  to  the  wage  advance  may  be  added. 
The  forty-five  cent  advance  can  not  be  applied 
arbitrarily  as  the  proper  increase  applicable  to  all 
contracts. 

“That  is,  if  your  particular  increase  in  cost  of 
production  is  thirty-two  cents,  you  are  permitted 
to  advance  your  contract  price  thirty-two  cents, 
or  to  any  other  amount  which  your  actual  figures 
on  cost  of  production  will  sustain.” 
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Rulings  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator 


No.  77.  October  26,  1917.— The  United 

States  Fuel  Administration  announced  today 
the  appointment  of  A.  S.  Learoyd  of  New 
York  City  to  the  staff  of  the  Administration. 
Mr.  Learoyd’s  name  was  suggested  by  the  an¬ 
thracite  coal  industry.  He  will  serve  under 
L.  A.  Snead,  head  of  the  Division  of  Fuel  Sup¬ 
plies,  and  will  be  put  in  charge  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  anthracite. 

Mr.  Learoyd  is  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad  system. 

No.  78.  October  26,  1917. — The  conserva¬ 
tion  section  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Mr.  P.  B.  Noyes,  is  rapidly  organizing  the  nu¬ 
merous  existing  agencies  for  reaching  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  into  a  unitary  system 
to  be  used  in  addition  to  the  state  fuel  or- 
ganiption  for  obtaining  information,  as  well 
as  giving  effect  to  plans  for  conservation. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  many  patri¬ 
otic  societies.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and 
other  organizations,  both  competent  and  eager 
to  aid  in  the  conservation  of  fuel.  It  will  be 
the  task  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to  con¬ 
centrate  and  unite  these  agencies  upon  this 
important  problem. 

The  preparation  of  conservation  material, 
both  technical  and  otherwise,  is  well  advanced. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines,  represented  by  Prof. 
O.  P.  Hood,  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the 
Engineering  Council,  of  which  Dr.  Ira  N. 
Hollis  of  Worcester  is  president,  will  furnish 
the  Fuel  Administration  practical  rules  and 
directions  to  be  used  in  the  education  of  our 
people  in  the  economical  use  of  coal. 

The  combination  of  reliable  information  and 
efficient  publicity  will  soon  be  an  immense 
factor  in  fitting  the  coal  production  of  this 
country  to  the  necessary  war  consumption. 

No.  79.  October  26,  1917.— The  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  today  of  G.  N.  Snider  of  New  York 
City  as  head  of  its  Transportation  Depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Snider  comes  from  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  where  he  has  been  coal 
traffic  manager. 

No.  80.  October  26,  1917.  Governors  of  five 
New  England  states  called  at  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  today  and  went 
over  the  New  England  coal  situation  with  Dr. 
H.  A.  Garfield,  the  fuel  administrator.  Dr. 
Garfield  outlined  to  them  measures  the  Fuel 
.Administration  is  taking  to  assure  the  New 
England  states  an  adequate  fuel  supply  for 
the  winter. 

The  folowing  governors  were  present:  Sam¬ 
uel  W.  McCall  of  Massachusetts,  H.  W.  Keyes 
of  New  Hampshire,  Carl  E.  Milliken  of  Maine. 
Marcus  H.  Holcomb  of  Connecticut,  and  H. 
F.  Graham  of  Vermont. 

No.  81.  October  26,  1917.— State  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  many  members  of  their  ad¬ 
visory  committees  attended  a  conference  here 
today,  called  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  the  fuel 
administrator,  for  discussion  of  problems  of 
coal  distribution.  The  duties  of  the  adminis¬ 
trators  were  outlined  by  Dr.  Garfield,  L.  A. 
Snead,  head  of  the  Fuel  Supply  Department; 
P.  B.  Noyes,  head  of  the  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment;  W.  E.  Hope,  head  of  the  State  Organ¬ 
izations  Department,  and  other  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  officials. 

Dr.  Garfield  read  the  following  letter  from 
President  Wilson,  expressing  his  appreciation 
of  the  services  of  the  state  administrators; 
“My  dear  Garfield: 

“May  I  be  permitted  to  express  to  the  fed¬ 
eral.  fuel  administrators  for  the  respective 
states,  many  of  whom  I  understand  are  in 
Washington  for  conference  today,  my  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  generous  action  in  contrib¬ 
uting  their  services  to  the  furtherance  of  this 
important  and  vital  work.  It  constitutes  an¬ 
other  instance  of  the  unselfish  devotion  bv 
some  of  the  country’s  ablest  men  of  their  time 
and  thought  to  the  solution  of  the  difficult 
problems  brought  on  by  the  war  in  which  our 
whole  force  as  a  nation  is  now  engaged. 

“Please  convey  to  those  assembled  my  ear¬ 
nest  good  wishes  for  the  complete  success 
of  their  efforts  in  this  great  undertaking. 
“Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

“Woodrow  Wilson.” 

The  subjects  taken  up  today  included  state 


organization,  retail  prices,  emergency  supplies, 
car  supply,  conservation  of  fuel  and  general 
discussion  of  the  coal  situation. 

No.  84.  October  27,  1917.— The  United 

•States  Fuel  Administration  announced  today 
that  it  Would  reclassify  bituminous  mines  in 
the  Raton  district  of  New  Mexico,  putting 
prices  in  this  field  on  a  par  with  those  in  the 
Irinidad  district  of  Colorado.  The  two  fields 
are  virtually  the  same,  divided  only  by  the 
line  between  the  states. 

The  Raton  field  prices  are  the  same  now  as 
for  the  rest  of  New  Mexico,  namely,  run  of 
mine,  $2.40;  prepared  sizes,  .$2.65;  slack  or 
screenings,  $2.15.  The  new  prices  will  be; 
For  run  of  mine,  $2.75;  prepared  sizes,  $3  25- 
slack  or  screenings,  $2. 

No.  85.  October  28,  1917.— The  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  announced  today  prices  at  which 
various  grades  of  coal  shipped  to  the  docks 
located  on  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior 
may  be  sold.  These  docks  are  not  included 
in  the  category  of  jobbers,  nor  of  retailers, 
and  hence  the  rules  heretofore  promulgated 
do  not  apply,  except  to  a  small  proportion  of 
retail  business  done  at  the  docks  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  local  consumers  which  falls 
under  the  order  of  October  1st,  as  retailers’ 
margins. 

The  bulk  of  the  coal  goes  to  the  Northwest 
and  comes  from  the  Lake  Erie  ports.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  it  is  received  as  run  of  mine  and 
screened  and  separated  into  the  several  sizes 
by  the  dock  companies  before  forwarding  by 
rail. 

The  prices  announced  by  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  include  the  cost  of  coal  at  the  mines 
and  the  cost  of  transportation  by  rail  to  the 
Lakes  and  thence  by  vessel  to  the  docks.  For 
run  of  mine  or,  as  it  is  called  at  the  docks, 
run  of  pile,  the  prices  range  from  $6.20  to  $7 
per  ton,  the  customary  differentials  being  made 
for  lump  and  screenings. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  the  remainder  of  this 
season  2,292,000  tons  shipped  for  domestic 
purposes  alone  will  be  affected  by  these  prices 
and  that  the  prices  named  will  result  in  a  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  domestic  consumers  of  the  north¬ 
west  for  the  present  year  of  $1,200,000.  The 
tonnage  estimate  for  the  balance  of  the  season 
is  based  upon  the  amount  shipped  for  domes- 
tice  purposes  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year,  namely,  October  15,  1916,  to  Mav 
1,  1917. 

No.  86.  October  28,  1917.— The  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator  has  today  issued 
an  order  to  meet  certain  features  of  the  New 
England  coal  situation.  In  this  order,  J.  J. 
Storrow  of  Boston,  the  New  England  Fuel 
Administrator,  is  authorized  to  arrange  for 
a  supply  of  coal,  at  the  President’s  prices,  in 
less  than  carload  lots,  for  cases  of  immediate 
and  pressing  exigency,  under  arrangements  by 
which  the  Fuel  Administration  will  subse¬ 
quently  return  to  the  parties  from  \vhom  the 
coal  is  supplied  the  like  amount  and  at  the 
same  prices. 

To  insure  the  uninterrupted  operation  of 
public  utilities  and  important  industrial  plants. 
Air.  Storrow  is  authorized  to  permit  sales  of 
coal  on  storage  in  New  England  at  wholesale 
upon  the  same  basis  of  prices  as  that  pre¬ 
scribed  for  sales  by  retailers  in  the  order  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  dated  October  I, 
1917.  In  both  these  classes  of  cases  the  New 
England  Fuel  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
act  without  previous  consultation  with  the 
Fuel  Administration  in  Washington. 

Provision  is  also  made  in  the  order  for  ap¬ 
proval  by  Air.  Storrow,  after  communication 
with  Washington,  of  sales  in  certain  cases  of 
coal  owned  by  jobbers,  in  order  to  meet  cases 
of  real  necessity.  The  prices  of  coal  in  these 
cases  must  be  approved  by  the  New  England 
Fuel  Administrator  and  must  not  exceed  cost 
plus  the  jobbers’  margin  prescribed  in  the 
President’s  order  relative  thereto 
It  is  believed  that  there  are  in  New  England, 
in  the  hands  of  certain  dealers  and  consumers, 
surplus  coal  from  which  the  owners  would  b'e  glad 
to  supply  the  needs  of  less  well  stocked  users  if 
they  could  do  so  without  loss  to  themselves. 
This  order  will  clothe  Air.  Storrow,  as  New 
England  Fuel  Administrator,  with  power  to 
authorize  such  sales  and  to  relieve  many,  if 


not  all,  cases  of  shortage  in  the  important  in¬ 
dustrial  plants,  public  utilities,  and  domestic 
requirements. 

No.  87.  October  29,  1917.— The  United 
.Mates  Fuel  Administration  today  announced 
the  following  appointments  of  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrators: 

Tennessee— W.  E.  Myer  of  Nashville 
Missouri— Wallace  Crossley  of  Jefferson 
City. 

West  Virginia— J.  Walter  Barnes  of  Fair¬ 
mont. 

Wyoming— Augustine  Kendall  of  Rock  Spring 
Texas— Wiley  Blair  of  Dallas. 

No.  88,  October  29,  1917. — A  conference  of  gas. 
coal  and  by-product  coking  coal  operators  of 
western  Pennsylvania  and  members  of  the  United 
.States  Fuel  Administration  staff  was  held  this 
afternoon  to  secure  an  adequate  shipment  of  fuel 
for  the  steel  and  by-product  coke  plants  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  munitions.  Such  plants 
must  be  insured  continued  operation. 

Representatives  of  the  following  firms  were 
present :  J.  H.  Hillman  &  Sons  Company,  Ells¬ 
worth  Collieries  Company,  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  United  Coal 
Corporation,  Consolidated  Connellsville  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  Jami.son  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Verner 
Coal  and  Coke  Company,  all  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
-sylvania;  Producers  Coke  Company,  Uniontown, 
Pa. ;  ,  Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. ;  W.  J.  Rainey,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  William  C. 
Atwater  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Youghio- 
gheny  and  Ohio  Coal  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Richland  Coal  Company,  Wheeling,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

No.  90,  October  30,  1917. — A  conference  of  the 
representatives  of  the  largest  steel  companies  of 
the  United  States  extensively  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  was  held  today  with 
the  Fuel  Administration. 

This  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  closer  relations  with  these  companies 
and  to  assure  them  that  their  requirements  of 
fuel,  such  as  coal  gas  and  by-product  coking  coal, 
will  be  met. 

They  will  send  weekly  reports  as  to  their  needs 
of  fuel  and  of  their  shipments  under  contract. 

The  Fuel  Administration  will  probably  request 
a  modification  of  the  late  priority  order  on  gas 
coal  from  districts  supplying  the  steel  companies’ 
requirements.  These  same  mines  will  probably 
be  eliminated  from  the  new  railroad  fuel  order.' 

Representatives  of  the  following  steel  companies 
were  present:  Corrigan-AIcKinney  Companv, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Y^oungstown  Steel  and 
Tube  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Brier  Hill 
Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Alidvale  Steel 
and  Ordnance  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Bethle¬ 
hem  Steel  Company,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  East¬ 
ern  Steel  Company,  Pottstown,  Pa. ;  Lukens  Steel 
Company,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Follansbee  Bros. 
Company,  Follansbee,  West  Va. ;  Reading  Iron 
Company,  Reading,  Pa.;  Standard  Steel  Works 
Company,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Allan  Wood,  Iron 
and  Steel  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Donner 
Steel  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Lackawanna  Steel 
Company.  Buffalo.  N.  Y". ;  C.  Pardee  Works,  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J. ;  Carpenter  Steel  Works,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa. 

No.  91,  October  31,  1917. — At  the  conference 
held  today  at  Washington  between  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Coal  Operators  of  Central  Pennsylvania 
and  the  United  Aline  Workers  of  District  No.  2, 
progress  was  made  toward  a  settlement. 

The  presidents  of  the  two  associations  called 
upon  the  Fuel  Administrator  to  discuss  details 
and  were  informed  that  if  the  operators  and 
miners  get  together  promptly,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  President’s  order  of.  October  27  are  com¬ 
plied  with,  the  increase  in  wages  will  become  ef¬ 
fective  November  1st. 

The  Fuel  Administrator  made  it  plain  that  if 
there  is  undue  delay  in  reaching  an  agreement, 
or  a  cessation  of  work  at  the  mines,  he  will  not 
consent  to  the  proposed  increases  where  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  operation  occurs. 

Air.  Garfield  stated  further  that  this  will  be 
his  attitude  toward  all  mines  at  which  there  is 
unnecessary  delay  in  reaching  an  agreement  or  of 
closing  down  of  the  mines. 

No.  92,  October  31,  1917. — The  application  of 
the  advance  in  wages  will  become  effective  in 
nearly  all  the  large  coal  producing  regions  in  the 
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country.  Some  misunderstanding  has  occurred 
in  the  southwestern  districts ;  that  is  to  say,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Texas. 

Committee  of  coal  operators  and  miners  are  on 
their  way  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  penalty  clause,  provided  Presi¬ 

dent’s  order  October  27,  approved  by  H.  A.  Gar¬ 
field  Fuel  Administrator. 

Other  districts  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  where  contractual  relations  exist  be¬ 
tween  mine  workers  and  operators  are  submitting 
their  penalty  clauses  to  the  Fuel  Administrator 
for  his  approval. 

There  is  no  indication  of  any  disturbance  in 
the  labor  conditions  in  the  applying  of  the  advance 
in  wages  with  the  penalty  provisions  agreed  to 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  where  considerable 
unrest  existed,  have  been  straightened  out,  and 
miners  are  now  giving  service  m  the  mines  of 
these  statfs. 

No  93  October  31,  1917.— The  Conservation  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
is  devoting  much  time  to  analyzing  all  the  sug- 
<Testions  for  the  conservation  of  fuel  which  are 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  analy¬ 
sis  is  aimed  to  discover  not  only  the  largest  wast¬ 
age  of  fuel,  but  those  large  consumptions  of  coal 
for  non-essential  purposes  in  which  limitation  is 
most  available  and  will  produce  the  quickest  re- 

^^^Many  activities  which  involve  large  consurnp- 
tions  of  fuel  and  many  methods  of  using  this 
fuel  which  are.  perfectly  legitimate  m  times  of 
peace  will  be  found  susceptible  of  changes  which 
involve  very  slight  sacrifice  of  material  interests 
hut  offer  opportunity  for  considerable  savings 

”Vhese  are  the  first  considerations  of  the  Fuel 
Administration.  Campaigns  for  the  saying  of  coa 
in  domestic  heating,  lighting  and  cooking,  as  well 
as  in  the  largest  industrial  establishments,  are 
well  under  way.  Some  of  these  will  involve 
much  publicity,  and  the  Fuel  Administration  is 
looking  to  the  press  as  well  as  other  public  agen¬ 
cies  for  assistance.  In  other  directions  the  cam¬ 
paigns  will  be  less  dramatic  and  little  observed 
by  the  citizens  in  general,  but  the  saving  will  be 
enormous  in  tons  of  coal;  and  what  is  more  to 
the  point,  action  can  be  obtained  immediately. 

No.  94,  November  1,  1917.— A  delegation  of  the 
Maryland  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  has  visited 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  to  discuss 
matters  dealing  with  their  business  and  the  rulings 
of  the  Administration  as  to  exports,  bunker  coal 
and  contracts  of  jobbers.  _  . 

This  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  arriving 
at  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  plans  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  and  the  working  conditions  under 
the  present  rulings. 

No.  95,  November  1,  1917.— The  Upper  Poto¬ 
mac  Coal  Operators’  Association  has  sent  a  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
to  ask  changes  in  the  prices  of  coal  made  by  the 
President. 

Most  of  their  mines  in  the  Upper  Potomac  re¬ 
gion  are  small,  and  they  declare  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  them  to  operate  under  the  schedule 
of  prices  laid  down  and  that  a  hardship  will  be 
worked  upon  them.  They  filed  cost  sheets  and 
accounts  to  prove  their  claims.  The  matter  was 
taken  under  advisement. 

No.  97,  November  1,  1917.— The  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  today  announced  the  follow¬ 
ing  appointments  of  State  Fuel  Administrators ; 
Kentucky — Wylie  B.  Bryan  of  Louisville. 

South  Dakota — W.  G.  Bickelhaupt  of  Aberdeen. 
Mr.  Bryan  is  a  prominent  hardware  merchant  of 
Louisville  and  was  recommended  by  Governor 
Stanley  of  Kentucky  and  the  State  Council  of 
National  Defense. 

Mr.  Bickelhaupt  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Dakota  Central  Telephone  Company.  Mes¬ 
sages  recommending  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bick¬ 
elhaupt  were  received  at  Fuel  Administration 
headquarters  from  Governor  Norbeck  of  South 
Dakota  and  the  South  Dakota  State  Council  of 
National  Defense. 

No.  99,  November  1,  1917.— Soldiers  in  the 
national  army  cantonments  are  aiding  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  in  its  attempt  to  plug 
all  fuel  leaks.  Brigadier  General  1.  W.  Littell  of 
the  Quartermasters  Corps,  N.  A.,  has  assured  Fuel 
-Administrator  Garfield  that  the  odds  and  ends 
of  lumber  left  from  building  cantonments,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  other  possible  firewood,  is  being 
piled  together  and  saved  for  camp  fuel  this  win¬ 
ter. 

Many  people  living  near  the  cantonments  have 
complained  to  the  Fuel  Administration  that  valu¬ 
able  fuel  is  being  burned  at  the  camps.  When 
Administrator  Garfield  asked  for  an  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  War  Department  of  these  reported 


wastes  he  was  assured  that  the  fires  which  have 

caused  so  much  unfavorable  public  comment  have 
been  very  largely  bonfires  of  stumps  and  brush 
and  other  material  without  fuel  value. 

The  War  Department  has  directed  that  all  wood 
found  near  the  cantonments  which  is  in  the  least 
suitable  for  fuel  be  preserved  for  camp  use  this 
winter. 

While  the  coal  saving  represented  will  not  be 
great,  yet  it  will  swell  the  total  which  the  Fuel 
Administration  hopes  to  realize  from  the  many 
small  fuel  savings  which  it  is  urging  throughout 
the  country  as  a  means  of  replenishing  the  na¬ 
tional  coal  hod  at  this  time  when  additional  coal 
in  such  huge  quantities  is  needed  for  war  work  in 
factories  and  for  the  military  activities  of  the 
railroads. 

No.  100,  November  1,  1917.— With  a  view  of 
conserving  the  coal  supply,  it  was  announced  at 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  today  con¬ 
sideration  is  being  given  the  subject  of  limiting 
the  coal  supply  to  plants  manufacturing  so-called 
“non-essentials.”  .  . 

Mr  L.  A.  Snead  of  the  Fuel  Supply  Division  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  stated  that  the  matter 
was  still  under  consideration,  but  that  at  the  earli¬ 
est  possible  moment  announcement  would  be  made 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  put  into  effect 
to  govern  the  limitation  to  be  placed  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  manufacturing  plants. 

No.  101,  November  2,  1917.— The  appointment 
of  H.  C.  Couch,  of  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  as  Fuel 
Administrator  for  that  state  was  announced  today 
by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration.  Mr. 
Couch,  a  prominent  business  man,  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  Governor  Charles  H.  Brough  of  Ar¬ 
kansas. 

.No.  102,  November  2,  1917.— Resolutions  of 
patriotic  co-operation  in  the  fuel  saving  campaign 
of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  were 
personally  tendered  to  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield  to 
day  by  heads  of  the  public  utilities  companies  o\ 
the  United  States,  through  their  organization,  the 
National  Committee  on  Gas  and  Electric  Service. 

Dr.  Garfield  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  Gas  and  Electric  Service  yes¬ 
terday,  at  which  the  advisability  of  discontinuing 
the  unnecessary  electric  display  signs,  as  a  means 
of  saving  fuel,  was  discussed.  John  W.  Lieb  of 
New  York,  president  of  the  association,  intro¬ 
duced  Dr.  Garfield. 

No.  103,  November  2,  1917.— Presidents  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  coal  operators’  and  miners  asso¬ 
ciations  from  three  southwestern  districts  have 
arrived  in  Washington  to  confer  with  Harry  A. 
Garfield,  United  States  Fuel  Administrator. 
Strike  and  lock-out  penalty  clauses  that  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Fuel  Administration  will  be 
discussed  at  the  opening  of  the  conference  to  be 
held  at  Fuel  Administration  headquarters  at  three 
o’clock  this  afternoon. 

Districts  14,  21  and  25,  to  be  represented,  com¬ 
prise,  respectively,  Kansas  district,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Pittsburg,  Kansas ;  Oklahoma  district, 
headquarters  at  McAlester,  Oklahoma,  and  the 
southwestern  district,  including  parts  of  Arkansas 
and  Missouri,  with  headquarters  at  Novinger, 
Missouri. 

No.  104,  November  3,  1917.— After  five  hours’ 
conference  in  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  headquarters  yesterday,  representatives  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  df  the  southwestern 
district,  representatives  of  the  coal  operators’  as¬ 
sociations  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  Texas,  with  Harry  A.  Garfield,  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator,  no  agreement  vvas 
reached  on  an  automatic  penalty  clause  to  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  present  labor  contract  under  which 
the  miners  work  in  that  field. 

A  meeting  of  the  miners’  and  operators’  rep¬ 
resentatives  will  be  called  this  afternoon  at  the 
Willard  hotel.  When  a  clause  satisfactory  to 
themselves  is  formulated  it  will  be  sent  to  Dr. 
Garfield  for  action  by  the  Fuel  Administration. 

No.  105,  November  3,  1917.— Representatives  of 
coal  miners  in  the  states  of  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  declined  today  to  agree 
to  the  insertion  in  a  proposed  new  wage  con¬ 
tract  of  an  automatic  penalty  clause  satisfactory 
to  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration.  Nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  miners,  operators  and  Fuel 
Administration  officials  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
miners’  representatives  called  a  general  conven¬ 
tion  of  union  representatives  in  Kansas  City  No¬ 
vember  12. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  declined  to  ap¬ 
prove  any  new  wage  contracts  granting  increases 
unless  satisfactory  penalty  clauses  are  provided, 
“I  stand  absolutely  firm,”  said  Dr.  Garfield. 
“The  penalty  clause  must  be  put  in  exactly  as 
indicated.” 


No.  106,  November  4,  1917.— If  any  shortage 
of  domestic  coal  develops  it  is  due  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  hoarding  of  coal  and  may  result  in  Us 
redistribution  by  the  Apportionment  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  Division  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  production  of  anthracite  coal  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  will  be  ten  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  for  1916.  The  demand  is  also  greater. 
Figures  are  not  available  as  to  the  increase  of 
production  in  bituminous,  but  the  total  tonnage 
will  be  in  excess  of  last  year’s  output. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  for  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  New  England  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1916  and  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
1917  were  as  follows: 

1916  1917 

Tons  Tons 

New  York .  12,666,650  13,912,380 

Philadelphia  .  4,186,700  4,928,000 

New  England .  5,790,237  6,455,941 

Shipments  to  Washington  are  approximately 
40,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  same  period  last  year. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  any  shortage 
of  domestic  coal  would  show  hoarding — a  prac¬ 
tice  the  Fuel  Administration  strongly  discourages, 
as  being  a  matter  difficult  to  deal  with  and  re¬ 
gards  such  action  as  unnecessary,  unwise  and  un¬ 
patriotic  in  this  emergency.  If  the  practice  is 
indulged  in  to  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  redistri¬ 
bution  of  coal,  the  matter  will  receive  prompt 
consideration  and  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  the  general  good  will  be  taken. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  information  and 
is  conducting  a  general  inquiry  in  the  direction 
of  the  storing  of  coal  by  industrial  consumers  and 
various  manufacturing  establishments. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  both  shippers  and 
consumers,  the  Fuel  Administration  hopes  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  drastic 
action  in  the  direction  of  suspending  shipments  to 
such  plants. 

No.  107,  November  4,  1917. — A  great  harvest  of 
I  ice  is  proposed  by  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  as  a  means  of  saving  coal  this 
winter.  Fifteen  million  tons  of  coal  are  used 
annually  in  American  ice  factories  and  refrigerat¬ 
ing  plants.  The  winter  season  manufactures  each 
year,  without  expense  to  man,  billions  of  tons  of 
ice.  Most  of  this  is  wasted.  Every  ton  of  natural 
ice  which  is  harvested  will  take  the  place  of  a 
ton  of  artificial  ice  and  will  save  500  pounds  of 
coal. 

Dr.  Garfield,  Fuel  Administrator,  will  take  up 
with  the  ice  companies  plans  for  cutting  and  stor¬ 
ing  greater  amounts  of  natural  ice  this  winter 
than  ever  before.  In  addition  every  householder, 
storekeeper  and  farmer  who  can  obtain  ice  from 
near-by  rivers  and  ponds,  and  store  it  for  use  next 
summer,  will  be  urged  to  do  so. 

The  organization  of  the  5,000  ice-making  plants 
of  the  country  along  lines  of  fuel  economy  is  re¬ 
ceiving  the  attention  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 
If  this  industry  were  concentrated  in  one-third  of 
these  plant's  the  coal  saving  would  be  enormous. 
The  consolidation  of  refrigerating  establishments 
would  give  a  like  result.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
New  Orleans  alone  such  reorganization  would 
save  100  tons  of  coal  a  day,  or  36,000  tons  each 
year. 

No.  108 — November  5,  1917. — The  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  has  received  word  that  the 
strike  at  Perry  County  Coal  Corporation  mines. 
Coulterville,  Ill.,  has  been  settled  on  recommend¬ 
ations  to  the  miners  from  Harry  A.  Garfield,  the 
Fuel  Administrator.  The  mines  have  resumed 
operations. 

No.  109.— November  5,  1917.— Representatives 
of  operators  and  mine  workers  of  the  Michigan 
district,  now  in  joint  convention  at  Saginaw. 
Mich.,  have  come  to  a  deadlock  on  readjustments 
of  wage  advances  and  the  working  out  of  a  pen¬ 
alty  clause  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration. 

Harry  A.  Garfield,  the  Fuel  Administrator,  has 
invited  joint  committees  of  the  operators  and  min¬ 
ers’  association  to  come  to  Washington  for  con¬ 
sultation.  The  Fuel  Administration  expects  the 
miners  in  that  district  to  operate  pending  a  settle¬ 
ment. 

No.  110. — November  5,  1917. — The  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  has  sent  a  communication  to 
F.  J.  Hayes,  international  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Union  of  Indianapolis,  Ind..  re¬ 
questing  him  to  use  his  influence  on  the  strikers 
in  Kansas,  so  that  they  will  resume  operation  m 
that  district. 

No.  111.— November  5.  1917.— The  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  announced  tonight  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Warren  S.  Blauvelt  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  to  act  on  the  staff  of  the  Fuel  Administra- 
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tioii  on  all  matters  i)ertainin}i:  to  coke.  Mr.  Jilati- 
vdt  is  a  prominent  engineer  and  is  now  connected 
with  the  Steere  h'-ngineering  Company  of  l)etroit, 
-Mich. 

No.  n:i.— November  .'5,  Jl.  A.  Garlield, 

the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  tonight  is¬ 
sued  the  following  statement : 

To  further  assure  continuous  and  increased 
production  of  coal  during  the  period  of  the  war, 
the  United  States  hiicl  Administrator  directs  that 
no  independent  action  he  taken  by  either  the  oper¬ 
ators  or  mine  workers  to  force  any  settlement  in 
dispute  without  submitting  the  matter  in  contro- 
yer.sy  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator. 

1  his  applies  to  all  districts  whether  joint  relations 
have  been  estahli.shed  or  not.  Where  joint  rela¬ 
tions  have  been  established,  the  regular  machin¬ 
ery  prescribed  in  the  contract  for  adjustment  of 
disputes  shall  first  he  used  and  remedies  ex¬ 
hausted.  Work  at  the  mines  shall  continue  with¬ 
out  interruption  pending  the  final  settlement  of 
the  (jiiestion  in  the  manner  indicated.” 

No.  IK?.— November  (!,  1917.— The  United  States 
I'uel  Administration  announces  the  following 
modifications  of  coal  prices,  taking  effect  from 
7  a.  m.,  November  0,  1917: 

For  coal  mined  in  the  Deerfield  or  Palmyra 
field,  in  the  Massillon  field  and  in  the  Jackson 
field  of  Ohio :  for  run  of  mine,  $3.7.'j  per  ton ;  pre¬ 
pared  sizes,  $4  per  ton  and  for  slack  and  screen¬ 
ings,  $:?.50  per  ton. 

Former  prices  set  last  August  by  the  president 
were  :  Run  of  mine,  $2.35  per  ton  ;  prepared  sizes, 
$2'.r)0  per  ton  and  slack  or  screenings,  $2.10  per 
ton. 

No.  114. — November  6,  1917. — Modification  of 
prices  in  emtain  counties  for  coal  mined  in  the 
states  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Virginia  are 
announced  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  taking  effect  from  7  a.  m.,  November  6,  1917; 

Coal  mined  in  the  counties  of  McCreary,  Pu¬ 
laski,  Rockcastle,  Jackson,  Lee,  Wolfe,  Morgan, 
Lawrence,  Johnson,  Martin,  Whitley,  Laurel,  Ows¬ 
ley,  Clay,  Knox,  Bell,  Breathitt,  Perry,  Leslie. 
Harlan,  Magaffin,  Boyd,  Carter,  Pike  and  all  of 
Floyd,  Knott  and  Lelcher  counties,  excepting  coal 
produced  from  the  thick  vein  Elkhorn  district  in 
these  three  last  named  counties  in  the  state  of 
Kentucky ;  coal  mined  in  the  counties  of  Scott, 
Campbell,  Claiborne,  Anderson  and  Morgan  in  the 
state  of  Tennessee,  and  coal  from  the  mines  oper¬ 
ated  near  St.  Charles,  Lee  county,  Va.,  by  the 
Darby  Coal  Mining  Company,  Black  Mountain 
Mining  Company,  Virginia  Lee  Company,  Old 
Virginia  Coal  Company,  United  Collieries  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  and  Benedict  Coal  Corporation,  in  the 
state  of  Virginia,  may  be  sold  at  prices  not  to 
exceed,  for  run  of  mines,  $2.40  per  ton ;  prepared 
sizes  per  ton,  $2.05,  and  for  slack  or  screening, 
$2.15  per  ton. 

For  coal  mined  in  the  Blue  Gem  Seam,  Camp¬ 
bell  county,  Tenn.,  and  in  the  counties  of  Whitley, 
Knox,  Clay  and  Bell,  Kentucky,  the  following 
prices  have  been  set ;  Run  of  mine,  $4  per  ton ; 
prepared  .sizes,  $4.25  per  ton,  and  for  slack  or 
screenings,  $2.75  per  ton. 

No.  IK). — November  6,  1917. — On  official  con¬ 
firmation  that  Alex  Howatt,  a  leader  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  had  ordered 
the  striking  miners  in  the  Kansas  district  back  to 
work  pending  the  Kansas  City  convention,  called 
for  November  12,  at  which  the  automatic  penalty 
clause  will  be  discussed,  the  following  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Harry  Garfield  was  given  out  at  Fuel 
Administration  headquarters : 

The  spirit  of  the  understanding  between  the 
operators  and  mine  workers  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Fuel  Administration  on  the  other,  namely,  that 
mining  operations  shall  be  continued  without  in¬ 
terruption  during  the  period  of  the  war.  At  the 
conference  held  here  last  Saturday  night  with  the 
representatives  of  the  operators  and  mine  work¬ 
ers  of  the  southwestern  districts,  I  undertook  to 
make  plain  that  I  recommended  the  inclusion  of 
the  automatic  penalty  clause  in  the  president’s 
order  because  of  the  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  miners  of  the  country  had  agreed  to  it  as 
a  suitable  and  useful  way  of  protecting  them¬ 
selves  against  the  extreme,  radical  and  disorderly 
element. 

“Mine  workers  are  for  the  most  part  good 
.4mencan  citizens.  They  resent  as  much  as  any 
other  class  an  unwarranted  interruption  of  work, 
especially  in  the  present  national  crisis.  So  long 
as  the  great  majority  of  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  of  .America  favor  the  automatic  penalty 
clause,  it  is  entirely  proper  and  indeed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principle  of  the  majority  rule,  that 
it  should  be  made  a  condition  of  an  advance  in 
price  of  coal. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  are  willing  to 
pay  a  reasonable  amount  more  for  coal  at  the 
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present  tune  if  they  can  thereby  be  sure  of  the 
sup|)ly.  'J’hey  realize  that  the"  demands  of  the 
government  because  of  the  war  are  enormously 
increased  and  believe  that  it  is  only  fair  to  ask 
operators  and  miners  to  agree  to  keep  production 
at  a  high  point  as  a  condition  of  increase  of  price 
or  wages.  Under  the  circumstances  1  can  have 
but  one  object  in  view,  namely,  to  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  keep  the  mines  in  operation  and 
to  increase  production.  This  I  conceive  to  be  also 
the  bounden  duly  of  every  loyal  American 
engaged  in  the  mining  of  coal.  Of  course  the 
automatic  |)enalty  clause  must  not  he  made  the 
occasion  for  opjjression  either  on  the  side  of  the 
operators  or  the  men. 

"If  honest  differences  arise,  they  must  lie 
thrashed  out  by  the  repre.sentatives  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  operation  of  the  mines.  All  the  ma¬ 
chinery  provided  for  in  agreements  between  oper¬ 
ators  and  miners  must  be  used  and  every  effort 
exhausted  to  reach  an  agreement.  So  among  the 
non-union  mines,  operators  and  mine  workers 
must  use  every  means  possible  to  agree. 

“If  in  either  case  agreement  is  not  reached,  the 
I  acts  must  be  laid  before  me  for  decision.  I  will 
act  promptly,  and,  1  hope  it  is  unnecessary  to  say, 
with  justice  to  the  contention  of  each  party.” 

No.  56.  Oct.  t6,  1917.  Anthracite  coal  oper¬ 
ators  representing  a  major  part  of  the  country’s 
hard  coal  output  at  a  conference  today  with  Dr. 
H.  A.  Garfield,  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator, 
pledged  their  full  support  to  the  Government  in 
its  efforts  to  solve  the  coal  problem. 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  meeting  that  already 
this  year  the  mines  have  produced  8,000,000  tons 
more  of  hard  coal  than  had  been  mined  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  The  hardest  problem,  all 
agreed,  is  that  of  distribution. 

The  anthracite  operators  will  name  immediately 
a  representative  of  their  industry  to  serve  as  an 
assistant  to  L.  A.  Snead,  who  is  head  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  fuel  supplies.  They  will  pick  one  of  the 
ablest  of  their  number,  who  will  sever  all  con¬ 
nection  with  the  business  for  the  time  being. 

A  point  of  connection  between  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  anthracite  industry  will  be 
established  by  the  appointment  by  the  operators 
of  a  committee  of  three  men  to  represent  the 
industry  in  all  dealings  with  the  Government. 

No.  57.  October  17,  1917.  The  U.  S.  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  announced  today  the  appointments  of 
John  L.  Weaver,  of  Washington,  as  fuel  admin¬ 
istrator  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  John 
L.  Kennedy  of  Omaha,  as  fuel  administrator  for 
Nebraska. 

No.  58.  October  17,  1917.  The  following  tele¬ 
gram  has  just  been  sent  by  Mr.  Garfield  to  the 
miners  and  operators  in  certain  districts  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  where  strikes  among  the 
coal  miners  have  already  occurred  or  are  impend- 
ing; 

American  citizens  engaged  in  the  mining  of  coal, 
whether  operators  or  miners,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  our  country  is  at 
war,  and  that  the  burden  rests  upon  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  coal  needed  without  interruption.  But 
there  are  evidently  some  wdio  fail  to  understand 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  who  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  advocate  strikes  at  the  present  time,  as  a 
means  of  forcing  the  government  to,  at  once,  de¬ 
cide  whether  the  w’age  increase  agreed  to  at  the 
meetings  recently  held  at  Washington  by  the 
operators  and  miners  of  the  central  district  should 
justly  be  covered  by  an  advance  in  the  prices 
fixed  by  the  President.  The  matter  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  me  and  all  concerned  are  expected  to 
co-operate.  I  am  giving  immediate  and  close  at¬ 
tention  to  the  question  and  hope  to  reach  a 
decision  at  an  early  date.  The  only  circumstance 
within  my  control  which  will  delay  that  decision 
will  be  the  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  operators  and  miners  which 
was  that  under  no  circumstances  should  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  in  the  United  States,  at  the  present 
time,  be  allowed  to  diminish.  If  either  the  oper¬ 
ators  or  the  miners  attempt  to  bring  pressure  upon 
me  to  reach  a  decision,  I  shall  postpone  it  and  use 
whatever  powers  are  necessary  to  compel  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  to  meet  the  country’s  needs. 

H.  A.  G.vrfield,  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator. 

No.  59.  October  17,  1917..  H.  A.  Garfield,  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administrator,  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment  tonight : 

“Is  there  a  shortage  of  coal?  Is  the  question 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  every  one.  This  ques¬ 
tion  cannot  be  answered  by  a  simple  .yes  or  no. 

“On  the  one  hand,  we  have  an  increased  pro¬ 
duction  as  compared  with  1916  of  nearly  ten  per 
cent,  and  when  compared  with  1915,  the  increase 
is  around  twenty-five  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  a  greatly  increased  demand  from 
munition  factories  and  other  industries  working 


on  necessary  Government  orders.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  factories  is  needed  by  ourselves  and 
our  allies  if  we  are  to  fight  the  war  successfully. 
In  aildition  to  this,  the  railroads  must  have  more 
rwu*  'u  ^je  to  move  the  troops  and  supplies. 
Whether  the  increased  demand  will  be  met  by  an 
increase  of  supply  which  will  also  leave  for  the 
domestic  consumer  all  the  coal  he  needs  will  de¬ 
pend,  first,  upon  the  car  supply;  second,  upon  the 
energy  and  patriotism  of  the  miners,  coal  oper- 
ators  and  laborers;  third,  upon  the  loyal  recogni¬ 
tion  by  every  citizen  that  he  is  responsible  for 
conservation  and  limitation  in  the  use  of  coal  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent. 

The  question  of  car  supply  is  put  first,  because 
at  the  present  time,  the  limitation  of  production 
of  coal  IS  influenced  more  by  the  inability  of  mines 
to  get  sufficient  cars  every  day,  so  that  they  may 
operate  continuously.  Many  of  the  largest  mines 
are  able  to  run  at  only  half  capacity  mych  of  the 
timC’  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  necessary  cars.  The  mine  will  run  at  full 
capacity  one  or  two  days  of  the  week  and  at 
partial  capacity  for  two  more  days  and  is  unable 
to  run  at  all  the  remaining  two  days,  because 
.there  are  absolutely  no  cars  in  which  to  put  the 
coal  as  it  comes  out  of  the  mines. 

“The  Fuel  Administration  as  well  as  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  working  energetically  on  this  problem 
of  getting  more  cars  to  the  mines,  and  there  is 
e\ery  hope  that  this  shortage  will  be  gradually 
remedied.  The  problem  of  quick  loading,  quick 
emptynig,  and  quick  journeys  from  mine  to  desti¬ 
nation  have  been  receiving  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
by  the  railroads  and  mine  experts  as  well  as 
the  Fuel  Administration.  Much  is  hoped  also 
from  reducing  the  number  of  coal  cars  which  are 
used  throughout  the  country  for  gravel,  stones 
and  other  purposes. 

Our  production  has  shown  a  steady  increase 
over  last  year’s  figures  so  that  the  total  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  mined  in  1917  will  be  about  50,000,000 
tons  greater  than  in  1916,  and  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  anthracite  coal  will  show  an  even  higher 
percentage. 

Complaints  have  been  received  from  some 
mines  that  the  increase  in  wages  of  miners  has  re¬ 
sulted  m  a  falling  off  of  production.  It  is  charged 
that  miners  will  quit  work  when  they  have  earned 
a  certain  amount  of  mone}-  during  the  week,  and 
thus  the  higher  wages  shortens  the  working  time. 
In  most  cases  where  investigations  have  been 
made,  however,  it  is  shown  that  the  short  time  has 
resulted  much  more  from  the  shortage  of  cars 
than  from  the  unwillingness  of  men  to  put  in  full 
hours. 

It.  is  the  opinion  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
that  if  all  the  people  will  show  the  same  patriotism 
in  the  use  of  coal  which  the  miners  and  mine  oper¬ 
ators  are  showing  in  its  production,  there  will  be 
this  year  for  all  war  purposes  and 
still  leave  all  that  is  necessary  for  domestic  in¬ 
dustries  and  for  keeping  the  people  warm.” 

No.  60.  October  17,  1917.  Coal  operators  of 

,Fairmount,  Mb  Va.,  field  appeared  before  the 
Kuel  Administration  today  and  asked  that  the 
price  fixed  for  coal  in  their  district  be  raised  to 
meet  a  wage  raise  demanded,  bv  miners.  The 
miners  ask  increases  similar  to  those  which  re¬ 
cently  were  granted  in  the  central  competitive  field 
contingent  on  a  raise  in  coal  prices. 

The  operators  presented  estimates  to  show  that 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-nine  cents  will  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  producing  coal  if  the  wage 
increases  are  given. 


Illinois  Mining  Institute 

The  Illinois  Alining  Institute  will  meet  at  the 
city  hall,  Springfield,  Ill.,  November  17,  at  10 
a.  m.  The  program  is  as  follows: 

Address  of  Welcome. .Hon.  Charles  T.  Baumann,  Mayor 

Response . . . Fred  S.  Pfahler 

President  Illinois  Mining  Institute 
Paper,  “Right  and  Wrong  Methods  of  Shooting  Coal,”.. 

. Thomas  C.  Wright 

State  Inspector  of  Mines,  Eighth  District 
Discussion 
Lunch 

2  p.  ni.  Election  of  Officers 

Paper,  “Will  Opening  New  Mines  Be  Beneficial  to  the 

Coal  Industry  of  Illinois?” . Frank  F.  Tirre 

Discussion 

Business 

Adjournment 

Banquet  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  7:45  p.  ni. 


The  employees  of  the  various  plants  of  the 
Link-Belt  Company,  in  conjunction  with  the  com¬ 
pany  itself,  subscribed  the  magnificent  total  of 
$269,000  to  the  second  Liberty  Loan.  This  amount 
is  divided  as  follows :  Indianapolis  plants,  $104,- 
300;  Philadelphia  plant,  $71,300;  Chicago  plant. 
$61,100;  Link-Belt  Company,  $32,300;  grand  total, 
$269,000. 
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.-I  Bird'seye  View  of  the  Well-Planned  Yards  of  the  Woodruff-Castle  Company. 


The  Quincy  Coal  Club  and  Its  Members 

Introducing  an  Organization  of  Coal  Merchants 
Who  Hitched  Up  the  Hoodoo  13  and  Put  It  to  Work 


Ever  since  the  days  of  Judas,  of  unsavory 
memory,  the  number  thirteen  has  had  a  sinister 
significance.  Previous  to  that  day  thirteen  was  as 
respectable  as  any  of  the  Arabian  symbols  by 
which  we  express  our  mathematical  quantities. 
Since  that  day  the  whole  Christian  world  has 
looked  askance  at  the  quantity  represented  by  the 
combination  of  twelve  and  one.  Thirteen  was 
given  a  bad  name  and  in  consequence  most  folks 
shun  it,  even  those  who  loudly  proclaim  their 
freedom  from  superstition.  Almost  anyone  can 
cite  numerous  instances  where  this  combination 
presaged  an  ill  turn  of  fortune  that  presently 
made  itself  known.  Coincidences  that  make  the 
flesh  creep  are  related  and  explained  simply  by 
the  fact  that  the  number  thirteen  happened  to  be 
mixed  up  with  them.  Everywhere  thirteen  and 
bad  luck  are  apparently  synonymous. 

That  is  the  rule. 

This  rule,  like  all  others,  has  exceptions,  and 
as  an  example  we  cite  the  Quincy  Coal  Club  of 
Quincy,  Ill.,  which  has  as  members  the  thirteen 
coal  dealers  of  the  community.  The  history  of 
this  club  and  its  activities  puts  a  serious  crimp  in 
the  thirteen  superstition.  In  fact  from  Quincy’s 
experience  it  would  appear  this  number  thirteen 
has  been  masquerading  as  a  terror  for  some  cen¬ 
turies  and  has  finally  proved  to  be  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  four  flush. 

Forty  thousand  people  call  Quincy  home.  The 
city  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Father  of  Waters  and 
contains  many  beautiful  homes  and  parks.  It  is 
a  type  of  the  hustling  American  city  that  has 
made  the  middle  west  a  formidable  factor  in  the 
world  markets  and  its  citizens  are  remarkable  for 
their  ability  to  take  care  of  number  One. 

Thirteen  coal  dealers,  all  members  of  the 
Quincy  Coal  Club,  serve  this  population  and  the 
surrounding  territory.  The  men  comprising  the 
membership  are  in  the  front  rank  as  merchants 
and  we  are  going  to  introduce  them  to  you  one 
by  one,  an  exceptional  thirteen  that  proves  the 
rule. 

The  president  of  the  club  is  John  L.  Pipe,  a 
public  spirited  citizen  who  has  the  success  of 
the  club  at  heart.  He  is  justly  proud  of  the  one 
hundred  per  cent  membership  as  shown  by  the 
roster  of  the  club.  This  membership  he  declares 
to  be  the  friendliest  body  of  business  men  to  be 
found  anywhere.  They  co-operate  with  him  most 
heartily  and  thus  the  club  is  exceedingly  pros¬ 
perous. 

With  this  we  show  an  illustration  of  the  con¬ 
crete  silo  pocket  and  Mr.  Pipe’s  office.  This 
pocket  has  a  capacity'  of  400  tons  and  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  it  can  handle  a  fifty-ton  car  of  coal 
in  an  hour.  On  the  delivery  side  a  two-ton  truck 
can  be  loaded  in  three  minutes.  The  pocket  is 
the  work  of  the  Gifford-Wood  Company. 

Mr.  Pipe  has  a  two-ton  Republic  truck  which 
he  insists  is  ideal  for  his  trade  and  he  expresses 
himself  well  satisfied  with  its  performance.  Just 
to  give  a  sidelight  on  his  business  acumen.  He 
pulls  this  stunt  with  the  truck.  He  painted  one 
side  of  the  truck,  wheels  and  all.  in  red.  On  the 
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other  side  he  painted  the  truck  in  blue.  Thus, 
to  one  who  is  standing  on  the  sidewalk  a  red 
truck  goes  up  the  street  and  a  blue  truck  comes 
back.  Mr.  Pipe  states  he  is  constantly  being 
asked  how  his  trucks  are  doing  and  how  he  likes 
them.  His  experience  with  this  truck  has  con¬ 
verted  him  solidly  to  the  idea  of  auto-truck  deliv¬ 
eries  and  he  contemplates  installing  more  of  them 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Now,  having  met  the  president,  let  us  intro¬ 
duce  you  to  the  rest  of  the  members. 

We’ will  reverse  the  usual  procedure  and  intro¬ 
duce  the  baby  first.  This  husky  youngster  is  the 
Woodruff-Castle  Company,  the  youngest  coal  firm 
in  the  city  and  which  started  in  September  5, 
191G.  At  that  time  the  firm  took  over  the  Wabash 
Coal  Company  interests  and  as  you  will  see  from 
the  illustration  it  has  a  large  and  well  equipped 
plant.  The  yard  is  located  on  the  Wabash  Rail¬ 
road  and  is  overlooked  by  an  office  well  housed  in 
a  brick  building,  well  lighted  and  comfortable. 

Mr.  Woodruff  was  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  Pure  Ice  Company,  of  Quincy.  Like  all 
purposeful  men  he  has  a  hobby  (no,  it  isn’t  golf) 
which  takes  the  form  of  clipping  all  newspaper 
accounts  of  anything  that  happens  to  coal.  He 
has  a  number  of  scrap  books  dating  batk  as  far 
as  1903.  It  goes  without  saying  that  of  late  he 


has  had  ample  opportunity  to  exercise  this  hobby 
and  without  doubt  his  scrap  books  now  contain 
some  weird  information  on  coal  as  seen  through 
newspaper  glasses.  The  office  and  yard  are  lo¬ 
cated  at  No.  62'4  Kentucky  street,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  handles  a  large  line  of  various  kinds  of  fuel. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  newspaper  publicity 
campaigns  this  company  has  a  well  defined  direct- 
to-the-consumer  advertising  policy.  This  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  small  blotters  of  numerous  designs  well 
illustrated  and  printed.  These  handy  little 
reminders  are  of  first  rate  quality  and  are  freely 
distributed  where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 
Being  the  baby  among  the  coal  companies  this 
concern  remem1)ers  the  children,  too,  in  its  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  sends  out,  with  its  compliments,  an 
artistic  booklet,  beautifully  illustrated  after  the 
manner  of  fairy  story  books.  This  little  book  tells 
a  true  fairy  story  written  so  the  little  fellows  can 
understand  it.  The  story  concerns  the  adventures 
of  a  piece  of  a  famous  brand  of  Franklin  county, 
111.,  coal  from  the  time  it  was  formed,  eons  ago, 
until  mother  used  it  to  bake  the  cake  the  family 
had  for  supper.  It  is  a  splendid  piece  of  adver¬ 
tising  because  it  reaches  right  into  the  heart  of 
the  home  and  interests  the  grown  up  kids  just  as 
much  as  it  does  the  little  fellows. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  (Juincy  coal 
merchants.  The  story  will  be  continued  in  an  early 
issue. 
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Basis  for  Making"  Chicago  Prices  is  Announced 

The  Cook  County  Board  Limits  Profits  to  Twenty-five  Cents  on  Bituminous  and 
Thirty-five  Cents  on  Anthracite,  and  Stipulates  a  Maximum  Cost  of  Handling 


county  operating  their  own  yards,  and  between 
2,000  and  3,000  small  wagon  dealers  who  supply 
the  smaller  consumer. 

The  Chicago  order  regarding  prices  affect  both 
hard  and  soft  coal.  In  suh.stance  the  order  is : 

1.  A  net  profit  margin  of  twenty-five  cents  per 
ton  on  bituminous  coal  and  thirty-five  cents  per 
ton  on  anthracite  coal  may  be  added  to  the  fixed 
mine  and  transportation  costs  and  to  a  fixed  “cost 
of  doing  business”  charged,  the  latter  named  by 
the  coal  committee. 

2.  The  “cost  of  doing  business  charge” — yard, 
delivery,  salesmen,  etc. — ^was  fixed  according  to 
deliveries,  whether  of  small  or  large  size,  and  on 


bituminous  coal  ranges  from  $1.45  to  $1.95  a  ton ; 
on  Pocahontas  coal  from  $1.60  to  $1.85  a  ton,  and 
on  anthracite  from  $1.70  to  $1.85  a  ton.  On  grades 
of  coal  in  half  ton  or  less  lots  and  in  bags  addi¬ 
tional  charges  are  allowed,  as  well  as  charges  for 
delivery  by  carrier  into  a  basement  or  to  upper 
floors. 

3.  Maximum  prices  which  the  retailer  may 
charge  a  customer  are  fixed  and  must  be  posted 
in  dealers’  offices  and  be  readily  accessible  to  coal 
buyers.  Competition — the  saving  a  retailer  may 
effect  in  -his  “cost  of  doing  business”  charge  or 
otherwise — probably  will  reduce  them  materially. 
The  prices  do  not  affect  coal  now  under  contract. 

Chicago,  November  8,  1917. 


To  THE  Coal  Dealers  of  Cook  County  : 

Effective  Saturday  morning,  November  10th,  you  are  instructed  to  put  in  effect  the  follow 

schedu  e  of  p-rnss  maroinc  - - -  _ i  r  ■  H  me  luiiuw 


,  ,  ,  7  — . iviii,  _yuu  ai c  iiisLiutieo  lo  put  in  enet 

mg  schedule  of  gross  margins  to  be  added  to  your  cost  of  coal,  f.  o.  b.  your  tracks: 

Sidewalk  Delivery  Classifica 

TION 

.>0-ton  lots  or  over  per 

year  used  in  one  Less  than 
location  that  50-ton  lotsthat 
can  be  received  can  be  received 


in  5-ton  lots 


in  5-ton  lots 


Where  de¬ 
liveries  of 
less  than 
5-ton  lots 
are  made 


1— Bituminous,  Mine  Run  and^ 
Screenings 


2 — Prepared  Sizes  of  Bitumi¬ 
nous  AND  OF  S.MOKELESS 


Allowance  per  ton  for  profit. - 


Allowance  per  ton  for  profit... 


3— Pocahontas  Mine  Run  Coal^  Allowance  per  ton  for  profit. . 


4 — -Anthracite  Coal 


-Allowance  per  ton  for  profit... 


A 

B 

C 

$1.45 

$1.55 

$1.70 

.25 

.25 

.25 

1.70 

1.80 

1.95 

1.70 

1.80 

1.95 

.25 

.25 

.25 

1.95 

2.05 

2.20 

1.60 

1.70 

1.85 

.25 

.25 

.25 

1.85 

1.95 

2.10 

1.70 

1.85 

1.85 

.35 

.35 

.35 

2.05 

2.20 

2.20 

L\LK. 

Ton 

Vi  Ton 
$0.20 

.35 

.50 


Coal  carried  in  basement,  extra  . 

Coal  carried  in  2nd  floor,  extra .  gO 

Coal  carried  in  3rd  floor,  extra . .85 

Tncerased  Charges  Allowed  for  Deliveries  in  Less  Than  Ton  Lots. 

On  all  grades  of  coal,  in  half  ton  lots,  an  extra  delivery  charge  of  20c  will  be  allowed . $0.40 

coal  in  lOO-pound  bags  can  be  sold  for  60c  per  bag  (no  carrying  charge) .  2  20 

Bituminous  coal  in  80-pound  bags  can  be  sold  for  35c  per  bag  (no  carrying  charge).....!.  2^45 
It  is  contemplated  that  cornpetitive  conditions  will  continue  and  the  foregoing  schedule  is 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  maximum  prices  at  which  you  will  be  permitted  to 
offer  coal  to  the  consumer. 

COOK  COUNTY  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION  COMMITTEE, 

By  Raymond  E.  Durham,  Chairman. 


The  First  Dinner  of  the  Kantishna  Club 


Herewith  is  the  basis  upon  which  must  be  fig¬ 
ured  the  retail  coal  prices  in  Chicago. 

When  considering  these  figures,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that : 

1  he  Cook  County  Board  has  not  fixed  prices  in 
Chicago.  The  prices,  when  announced,  are  not  to 
be  labeled  “the  government  prices.” 

All  that  has  been  done  is  to  lay  down  a  basis 
by  which  retail  coal  prices  may  be  calculated  and 
to  set  a  top  limit  on  cost  and  profit  beyond  which 
the  dealers  shall  not  go. 

The  Cook  County  Administration  has  therefore 
set  the  outside  margin  on  cost  of  handling  and 
profit  which  the  dealers  may  charge.  It  has  not 
said  that  those  margins  and  those  profits  must  be 
collected.  It  merely  has  said  that  more  than  these 
must  not  be  charged. 

In  a  word,  the  competition  which  remains  strong 
in  the  retail  trade  may  sweep  away  all  of  the 
profit.  It  may  even  yield  to  the  customer  a  part 
of  the  maximum  cost  of  handling. 

That  is,  there  is  no  minimum  price.  There  is 
no  set  profit  and  no  set  cost  of  handling.  All  that 
has  been  done  is  to  set  a  limit  in  cost  of  han¬ 
dling  and  profit  beyond  which  the  retailers  may 
not  go. 

This,  too,  must  be  remembered : 

The  profit  would  not  be  in  any  sense  excessive 
even  in  normal  times.  The  margins  to  cover  cost 
are  conservative,  even  when  no  war  ^exists  and 
when  conditions  are  normal. 

1  he  retailers  could  have  demanded  more  and, 
perhaps,  could  have  gotten  more.  But,  they  rec-! 
ognized  that  a  war  exists  and  that  the  people  are 
hard  pressed  from  many  directions.  The  retail¬ 
ers  did  not  care  to  burden  the  people  further. 
Instead,  they  modified  their  possible  profits  to 
normal  levels,  even  in  war  times. 

They  were  moderate  in  their  demands  and  con¬ 
siderate  even  when  they  knew  that  the  basis  now 
adopted  will  stick  for  years ;  when  they  knew  that 
this  adjustment  will  be  brought  to  their  attention 
in  years  to  come  when  the  people  are  trying, 
again,  to  bring  down  the  price  of  coal. 

The  dealers,  in  a  word,  knew  that  they  were  ' 
establishing  a  precedent  not  only  for  themselves 
but  for  all  others  in  the  retail  coal  trade.  A"et, 
they  were  so  anxious  to  help  the  people  in  these 
wartimes  they  accepted  a  basis  that  must  forever 
limit  their  profits  on  retail  coal. 

In  this  respect  the  members  of  the  retail  trade 
of  Chicago  have  lived  up  to  their  traditions.  They 
have  done  the  clean  thing  out  of  consideration  for 
the  public  good  rather  than  out  of  consideration 
for  their  own  purses. 

Regarding  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices  the 
Look  County  committee  made  this  important 
statement  to  consumers : 

“In  considering  this  plan  and  the  maximum 
prices  established  the  consumer  must  bear  in  mind 
that  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  plan  only  to  establish 
the  maximum  price  that  can  be  charged  for  the 
different  grades  of  coal,  so  as  to  protect  the  public 
against  being  charged  exorbitant  prices  when  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  fuel. 

This  plan  does  not  contemplate  removing  in 
any  way  the  natural  laws  of  competition,  and  the 
public  will  continue  to  be  protected  in  procuring  a 
inmimuin  price  through  the  same.  The  test  that 
the  public  should  give  to  this  plan  is  to  ask  the 
question :  Does  it  give  the  coal  consumers  rea¬ 

sonable  protection  against  the  charging  of  exorbi¬ 
tant  prices?’ 

“We  propose  to  put  this  plan  into  effect  with 
the  announcement  that  if  any  class  of  consumer 
or  if  any  coal  dealer  finds  that  it  works  hardship 
hearings  will  be  held  and  prices  and  costs  will  be 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  to  meet  changed  con¬ 
ditions.” 

As  to  the  method  of  administration  of  price 
control,  the  committee  will  require  all  coal  dealers 
to  have  posted  in  their  offices,  for  public  inspec¬ 
tion  at  all  times,  a  price  schedule  showing  how 
prices  are  arrived  at  under  the  plan  on  all  kinds 
of  coal  offered  for  sale,  and  certified  copies  of 
these  schedules  are  to  be  furnished  regularly  to 
the  fuel  administrator’s  office  for  audit. 

The  committee  found  in  its  inquiry  that  there 
are  approximately  300  retail  coal  dealers  in  the 


The  Kantishna  Club — the  social  organization  of 
the  Chicago  coal  trade— held  its  first  dinner  of 
the  season  on  last  Saturday  evening  at  the  Morri¬ 
son  Hotel.  Ashley  Miller,  the  new  president  of 
the  organization,  took  formal  charge  for  the 
first  time,  the  gavel  being  turned  over  to  him  by 
Henry  Koeber,  the  retiring  president.  There  was 
a  musical  program  and  a  more  oc  less  formal 
address  for  the  evening,  but  the  informal  nature 
of  the  Kantishna  Club  brought  out  an  addition 
to  the  program  which  proved  to  be  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  evening.  For  instance, 
they  started  with  the  announcement  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  that  Jim  McCahey  was  about  to  become  a 
benedict  and  everyone  arose  to  drink  his  health. 
Then  Jack  Keiflein  enlivened  the  meeting  by  sing¬ 
ing  “My  Sweetheart  Is  a  Mine  Mule.”  Henry 
Koeber  added  to  the  amusement  by  reciting  his 
immortal  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Sal  Adams  and 
Harry  Hall  ended  the  informalities  by  sing¬ 
ing  the  coal  version  of  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,  which  he  had  written  during  the  even¬ 
ing. 

The  formal  musical  program  was  exceptionally 
good,  all  of  it,  of  course,  having  a  military  twist 
and  coming  to  a  climax  in  a  military  number 
where  one  of  the  principal  singers 'and  twelve 
girls  all  dressed  in  khaki  sang  a  very  snappy 
martial  air. 

The  set  address  of  the  evening  was  by  the 


editor  of  this  paper,  whose  subject  was  “Coal— 
-A  Study  in  Regulation.” 

His  address  started  w-ith  outlining  what  is  the 
natural  and  normal  program  for  coal.  'That  is, 
he  said  that  every  industry  comes  to  complete 
expression  only  by  following  a  program,  which 
will  allow  it  to  express  itself  in  every  natural 
phase  of  its  activity.  He  said  that  coal  reaches 
this  broad  expression  when  enough  is  produced 
to  meet  the  demand,  when  that  is  distributed  so 
that  everyone  gets  enough,  but  no  one  is  allowed 
to  rob  others  in  times  like  these  when  coal  is 
subject  to  a  distillation  process  to  produce  the 
coke  needed  on  one  side  and  the  dozens  of  by¬ 
products  needs  on  the  other. 

He  then  contrasted  the  effort  to  regulate  by 
showing  how  far  the  regulatory  measures  had 
fallen  short  of  allowing  coal  to  express  itself  in 
this  broad  way.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  production  had  been  neglected,  that  nothing 
had  been  said  about  by-products,  that  a  less  than 
adequate  system  of  distribution  had  been  under¬ 
taken  and  that  so  far  as  known  the  sole  govern- 
rnental  effort  had  been  directed  along  the  line  of 
simplifying  price,  which  was  only  one  of  fifty 
things  to  he  considered  in  connection  with  coal 
In  his  opinion,  the  re.gulation  had  been  onlv. 
therefore,  one-fiftieth  effective  and  both  the  coal 
business  and  the  nation  had  been  cheated  by  an 
imperfect  system  of  regulation. 
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The  Miners  Show  a  Spirit  of  Unrest 

In  the  middle  west  the  miners  employed  at  one  group  of  mines  live  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles  from  their  work.  They  travel  back  and  forth  on  a  passenger 
train.  Three  weeks  ago,  on  Friday  night,  the  men  were  returning  home  when 
a  freight  train  just  ahead  was  detained  by  a  broken  rail.  The  result  was  that 
the  miners’  train  was  delayed  seventeen  minutes. 

On  the  following  Saturday  morning  the  fourteen  mines  in  that  group  had 
standing  on  their  sidings,  490  coal  cars  ready  to  be  loaded.  The  mines  were 
ready  to  work,  but  no  miners  appeared.  They  refused  to  work  in  order  to 
show  their  displeasure  at  having  been  delayed. 

If  each  one  of  these  490  cars  had  been  loaded  with  fifty  tons,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  that  Saturday  would  have  been  22,500  tons  of  coal.  If  they  were  loaded 
with  fifty-five  tons,  it  would  have  been  24,750.  The  miners,  therefore,  in  the 
period  of  the  greatest  coal  shortage,  deprived  the  United  States  of  nearly  25,000 
tons  merely  to  show  their  displeasure  at  having  been  delayed  seventeen  minutes 
on  their  ways  home.  The  accident  which  delayed  them  was  not  avoidable. 

The  spirit  expressed  by  these  miners  is  the  big  thing.  The  United  States 
government  must  cope  with  it.  The  miners’  union,  with  the  help  of  the  oper¬ 
ators,  must  struggle  to  kill  off  that  sentiment  before  it  has  an  opportunity  to 
grow.  It  cannot  be  done  by  the  imposition  of  fines.  It  will  have  to  be  done 
by  teaching  the  men  a  better  point  of  view. 


Proposed  Increase  in  Anthracite  Rates 


Washington,  November  8. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — On  November  6,  Examiner  Bisque 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  gave  a 
hearing  to  President  Kerr  of  the  New  York, 
Ontario  &  Western  Railroad  and  the  general 
freight  or  traffic  managers  of  other  anthracite 
roads  with  the  exception  of  the  Lackawanna  and 
one  or  two  others  on  the  application  of  the  car¬ 
ders  to  increase  the  freight  rate  on  anthracite 
in  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers — Official 
Classification  territory — ranging  from  ten  to  forty 
cents  a  ton. 

The  Commission  is  hearing  the  application  in 
connection  with  the  application  of  all  other  car¬ 
riers  in  this  territory  to  make  a  general  increase 
in  freight  rates. 

The  Commission  has  decided  that  the  cases 
must  be  finally  completed  by  November  17th,  final 
argument  to  be  held  on  that  date. 

In  addition  to  asking  for  an  increase  ranging 
from  ten  to  forty  cents  a  ton,  the  carriers  ask 
the  Commission  to  modify  its  order  which  went 
into  effect  on  April  1,  1916,  and  to  run  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  and  which  fixed  maximum 
rates  to  certain  destinations. 

In  brief,  the  application  of  the  anthracite  roads 
is  to  be  permitted  to  make  a  general  increase  to 
the  extent  of  the  figures  named  throughout  the 
entire  territory  irrespective  of  the  order  which 
went  into  effect  in  April,  1916. 

The  general  impression  here  is  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  going  to  take  favorable  action  to  some 
extent  on  the  application  of  the  carriers  for  an 


There  are,  of  course,  dozens  and  dozens  of 
ways  by  which  the  Government’s  price  on  coal 
can  be  beaten.  That  is,  there  are  many  ways  by 
which  the  operator  could  outwardly  sell  his  coal 
for  the  Government’s  price  of,  say,  $2.45  a  ton 
and  still  get  $3.50  or  $4.00  a  ton  for  it. 

The  peculiar  point  about  it  is  that  while  every 
coal  man  knows  precisely  how  to  do  this  sort  of 
thing,  no  coal  man  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  hnd  has  actually  done  any  such  thing.  In 
almost  every  coal  office  you  hear  stories  which 
tell  of  ways  to  beat  the  Government’s  price. 
Careful  inquiry  made  by  ourselves  and  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  have  failed  to  reveal  a 
single  concrete  case  of  where  that  the  common 
knowledge  had  been  carried  into  effect. 

To  show  how  easy  the  price  could  be  beaten, 
if  anyone  were  so  disposed,  we  repeat  the  fol¬ 
lowing  action  stories : 

A  buyer  went  to  the  mine  to  get  5,000  tons  of 
coal.  The  operator  sold  it  at  $2.00  a  ton  and  the 
buyer  wrote  out  his  check  for  $10,000.  He  then 
went  across  the  street  to  the  commissary  and 
bought  a  pair  of  boots,  paying  $5,000  for  them. 

A  buyer  went  into  a  coal  office  to  get  1,000 
tons  of  coal.  He  drew  his  check  for  $2,000  and 
then  he  bet  the  sales  manager  $1,000,  and  put 
up  the  money,  that  that  coal  would  not  be  de¬ 
livered  inside  of  ten  days. 


increase  of  fifteen  per  cent,  but  what  action  will 
be  taken  on  the  application  of  the  anthracite  roads 
for  an  increase  of  from  ten  to  forty  cents  a  ton 
in  addition  to  the  fifteen  per  cent  on  general 
traffic  in  the  application  of  which  they  are  of 
course  parties  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  representatives  of  the  coal  roads  justified 
their  application  along  the  same  lines  as  the  other 
carriers  applying  for  fifteen  per  cent  on  general 
traffic.  That  is,  they  pleaded  increased  wages, 
material  and  fuel.  They,  like  the  other  carriers, 
admitted  increased  gross  revenue  but  claimed  a 
large  decrease  in  net  revenue  due  to  the  increased 
costs  named. 

At  the  hearing  no  protests  were  made  against 
the  proposed  increase  on  hard  coal.  Had  there 
been  protestants  present,  who  desired  to  be  heard, 
they  would  have  been  accommodated.  Examiner 
Bisque  informed  The  Black  Diamond  repre¬ 
sentative  that  while  the  commission  had  received 
numerous  protests  from  consumers  and  individ¬ 
uals  none  had  been  received  from  operators  or 
shippers. 

However,  the  Commission  decided  to  set  aside 
Thursday,  November  15th,  as  a  day  on  which 
such  executives,  as  shippers  request,  shall  return 
for  cross  examination.  On  Friday,  November 
16th,  shippers’  testimony  before  the  Commission 
as  to  finances  and  other  conditions  will  be  heard. 
On  these  two  days  protestants  against  the  hard 
coal  rates  can  be  heard  if  they  desire — on  Thurs¬ 
day  by  cross  examination  of  the  executives  of 
the  coal  roads  and  on  Friday  by  the  presentation 
of  testimony. 


A  buyer  of  coal  was  bargaining  for  1,250  tons. 
The  price  was  $2.00.  He  drew  his  check  for 
$2,500  to  cover  the  amount  when  the  sales-man- 
ager  remarked,  “That  closes  this  transaction.’’ 
My  wife  was  telling  me  this  morning  that  her 
father’s  estate  had  a  claim  against  your  company 
and  she  was  Wondering  when  you  were  going  to 
satisfy  it.  The  buyer  asked  how  much  that  claim 
amounted  to ;  thereupon  he  drew  a  check  covering 
the  amount. 

A  retail  dealer  was  negotiating  for  2,000  tons 
of  coal.  He  paid  cash  in  advance  for  it — or 
$4,000,  when  the  sales  manager  remarked,  “You 
live  in  Chicago  and  perhaps  would  like  to  do  me 
a  little  favor.  I  have  an  account  against  one  of 
your  fellow  dealers  there  for  $2,000.  I  wish  you 
would  try  to  collect  it  for  me.’’  The  retailer, 
instead,  bought  the  account,  paying  its  face  value 
for  it. 

There  are  dozens  of  such  stories  showing, 
therefore,  dozens  of  ways  in  which  the  price 
could  be  beaten  if  anyone  cared  to  do  so.  The 
vital  fact  of  the  coal  trade  is  that  they  are  fiction 
stories.  So  far  as  We  know  they  have  never 
happened.  To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  coal 
industry  it  must  be  said  that,  knowing  how  to 
beat  the  President’s  price,  no  one  has  done  it. 


Waukegan  Fuel  Co.’s  Plant 

The  plant  of  the  Waukegan  Fuel  Company,  of 
Waukegan,  Ill.,  fills  a  double  function.  It  deals 
in  coal  at  retail  and  is  also  a  source  of  supply  to 
retail  coal  merchants  in  Waukegan  and  adjacent 
towns.  The  yard  is  advantageously  situated,  as 
it  has  three  avenues  of  transportation.  It  is  con¬ 
nected  by  rail  with  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
railway,  which  assures  reaching  an  immense  and 
rich  territory.  Another  rail  connection  is  the 
Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  railway,  a  belt  line  which 
connects  with  every  railroad  centering  in  Chicago. 
Then  there  is  Lake  Michigan. 

A  good  deal  of  the  business  of  this  comppiy  is 
hard  coal,  which  arrives  by  lake  and  which  is  dis- 


The  Elevator  of  the  Waukegan  Fuel  Company 
on  the  Lake  Front  at  Waukegan,  III. 


charged  from  the  steamers  and  elevated  into  the 
pockets  shown  in  the  illustration,  whence  it  is  dis¬ 
pensed  either  to  wagons  or  railroad  cars,  as 
occasion  requires. 

The  retail  merchants  in  the  towns  contiguous 
to  Waukegan  have  found  it  expedient  to  journey 
to  Waukegan  with  auto  trucks  and  haul  coal  di¬ 
rect  from  this  pocket  to  the  bins  of  the  consurners, 
thus  eliminating  a  short  railway  haul  and  inci¬ 
dentally  releasing  a  good  deal  of  the  railway 
equipment  so  sorely  needed  at  this  time.  This  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  business  of  the  company  has  demon¬ 
strated  again  the  wide  radius  that  can  be  covered 
by  the  use  of  auto  trucks,  as  sometimes  the  trucks 
come  for  many  miles. 

The  loads  generally  are  very  heavy  and,  as  a 
consequedce,  special  equipment  was  necessary  for 
weighing.  The  lower  picture  shows  the  scale  in 
use  at  the  plant.  The  mechanism  is  overhead. 


The  Huge  Scales  Necessary  for  the  Operation  of 
the  Company’s  Business. 


under  the  galvanized  iron  roof  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration.  The  structure  is  supported  at  the  corners 
by  four  sturdy  concrete  pillars.  Adjacent  to  the 
pillars  are  the  steel  rods  which  connect  the  scale 
platform  with  the  weighing  mechanism  overhead. 
The  scale  was  built  and  designed  by  the  Fair- 
banks-Morse  Company  and  has  given  excellent 
service.  When  weighing  a  team,  the  horses  and 
all  are  placed  upon  the  platform.  It  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  to  weigh  fifteen  tons,  comprising 
the  load  of  an  auto  truck.  The  recording  meth- 
anism  is  contained  in  the  office  next  to  the  scale 
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National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association 


Bulletins 

( )n  Friday,  Dr.  Garfield  modified  Rule 
■devcn  in  the  regulation  of  jobbers,  'I'liis 


allows  jobbers  who  bougbl  coal  on  contract 
but  who  bad  not  resold  it  on  contract,  to 
resell  that  coal  on  the  s|)ot  market  at  cost 
pins  the  jobber’s  commission. 

riie  Federal  Trade  Commission  lias  called 
for  reports  from  all  jobbers.  It  asks  :  b'rom 
whom  did  yon  buy  coal  and  bow  mncb  ? 
W'bat  did  yon  pay.''  'I'o  whom  did  yon  sell 
coal  and  bow  mncb  ?  Wbat  did  yon  get 
for  it? 


National  Coal  Jobbers  Association 

The  Chicago  rcpresentative.s  of  the  National 
Coal  Jobbers  Association  held  a  luncheon  on 
Tue.sday  at  noon  in  the  Great  Northern  Hotel. 

The  speakers  were  C.  M.  Moderwell  of  C.  M. 
Moderwell  &  Company  of  Qiicago,  and  K.  M. 
Platt  of  Platt  &  Prahni,  Chicago.  Mr.  Platt  is 
the  president  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers  As.so- 
ciation.  He  and  Mr.  Moderwell  were  on  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  went  to  Washington  last  week  to 
interview  Dr.  Garfield  with  regard  to  the  jobbing 
situation.  The  two  talks  on  Tuesday  were  for 
the  purpose  of  informing  the  jobbers  about  the 
outcome  of  the  committee’s  conference. 

Mr.  Moderwell  said  that  he  was  convinced  that 
Dr.  Garfield  was  not  only  fair  minded  but  was 
unusually  broad  minded.  He  said  that  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field,  at  one  time,  had  been  an  attorney  for  Cal¬ 
vary  Morris,  who  owned  and  operated  mines  in 
eastern  Ohio.  At  that  time  the  competitors  of 
this  company  were  forced  to  sell  coal  through  the 
jobbers.  Dr.  Garfield  recognized,  therefore,  the 
necessity  for  the  jobbers. 

Dr.  Garfield  had  volunteered  that  in  some  cases 
he  had  made  mistakes.  Mr.  Aloderwell  added 
that  if  he  hadn  t  made  mistakes  he  wouldn’t  l)e 
human. 

He  told  how  the  committee  had  held  a  caucus 
the  night  before  the  conference  and  decided  upon 
the  general  line  of  thought  they  wanted  to  pre¬ 
sent.  Their  case  had  been  outlined  in  a  memo¬ 
randum  which  had  been  left  with  Dr.  Garfield. 

Noah  H.  Swayne  2nd,  who  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  merely  elaborated  on  the  outline.  He  was 
impressed  very  much  with  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Swayne  had  presented  the  case  land  was 
pleased  especially  I)y  the  way  it  was  received. 

No  formal  decision  had  been  made,  but  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  jobbers  could  rest  assured  that  Dr. 
(larfield  would  take  no  action  contrary  to  their 
best  interests.  He  warned  them,  however,  that 
they  were  on  trial  and  would  have  to  so  conduct 
themselves  that  the  government  could  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  them. 

E.  M.  Platt  elaborated  on  the  points  made, 
saying  that  Dr.  Garfield  was  drawing  sharp  lines 
between  the  regular  jobber  and  the  scalper.  His 
interpretation  of  the  scalper  is  a  man  who  inserts 
himself  in  the  coal  situation  to  take  a  rakeoff 
without  performing  any  service.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  disposed  to  eliminate  such  men  from  the 
business. 

Mr.  Platt  said  that  Dr.  Garfield  had  voluntarily 
raised  the  cpiestion  of  Rule  Eleven,  which  regu¬ 
lates  the  jobbers,  and  had  volunteered  the  state¬ 
ment  that,  in  this  respect,  he  made  a  mistake  and 
expected  to  correct  it. 

Touching  the  question  of  compensation  to  the 
jobber,  Mr.  Platt  said  that  Dr.  Garfield  volun¬ 
tarily  discussed  it,  saying  that  he  received  exact 
data  from  some  jobbers  showing  that  the  com¬ 
pensation  was  not  high  enough. 

Mr.  Platt  said  that  he  made  a  trip  through  tlie 
east.  He  found  there  the  jobbers  favorably  dis- 
Iiosed  to  the  National  Coal  Jobbers  .Association, 
but  very  much  inclined  to  weed  out  those  whei 
were  not  legitimate  jobbers. 

Among  other  of  its  activities,  the  National  Coal 
Jobbers  Association  has  sulnnitted  clause  eleven 
to  its  attorney,  Henry  E.  Martin  of  Pomerov  & 
Martin,  and  has  asked  first  for  an  interpretation 
of  it  and  second  for  his  Opinion  as  to  whether  the 
clause  is  legal.  .Mr.  Martin  has  given  the  asso¬ 
ciation  an  opinion  and  it  is  lieing  distributed  to 
the  members. 

.Another  luncheon  will  he  held  at  the  Great 
Northern  on  next  Tuesday  with  speakers  of 
prominence. 


Birmingham  Men  Help 

'1  he  following  self-explanatory  telegram  has 
lieen  sent  to  Dr.  tiarfield  by  the  jobbers  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  under  date  of  October  ;il  : 

■‘The  Birmingdiinn  Johliers  .As.sociation,  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  .Vational  Cfial  Jobbers  .Association, 
beg  to  as.sure  you  of  their  hearty  cooperation.  It 
is  our  desire  and  intention  to  carry  out  in  full  the 
rulings  aiid  wishes  of  the  Iniel  .Administration  and 
to  assist  in  .stopping  illegal  jiractices  that  may  be 
pursued  liy  any  irresponsible  iiarties  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  district. 

"In  this  connection  it  has  lieen  called  to  our 
attention  that  certain  dealers  or  jobbers  from 
other  states  have  offered  mines  in  this  district 
prices  in  exce.s.s  of  those  fixed  by  the  President 
and  that  certain  mines  are  selling  coal  to  .said 
dealers  at  illegal  prices.  We  have  no  power  to 
investigate  and  invite  your  cooperation  in  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  the  aforesaid  practices.  Commit¬ 
tee,  Monroe  li.  Lanier,  J.  B.  Robinson,  M.  .\. 
.Myatt.” 


Storrow  Explains  Ruling 

Bo.srox,  November  8. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — So  much  uncertainty  existed  over  the 
order  given  by 'Dr.  Garfield  to  James  J.  Storrow 
to  seize  coal  if  necessary  that  Mr.  Storrow  has 
issued  a  statement  in  which  he  explains  why  the 
ruling  was  made  and  how  it  is  expected  to  work. 


The  i)hotograph  reproduced  herewith  is  that 
of  a  burning  pile  of  coal  of  the  Northern  Coal 
&  Dock  Company  at  Superior.  This  pile  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  contain  100,000  tons  and  the  fire  has  been 
l)urning  for  something  like  three  weeks.  Efforts 
to  smother  the  fire  or  to  segregate  it  in  any  one 
portion  of  the  pile  has  not  yielded  in  results.  In 
fact,  the  fire  has  made  such  progress  that  flames 
were  beginning  to  appear  at  widely  separated 
points.  The  fire  was  brought  under  control  finally 
fiy  J-  A.  1  homas  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  used  an 
especially  designed  engine  for  fighting  fires  which 
uses  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  engine  incidentally 
was  taken  from  Columbus  to  Superior  especially 
for  this  work.  When  he  arrived  there  he  found 
that  he  could  only  get  at  Superior  twelve  barrels 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  by  inquiry  he  found 
twelve  barrels  more  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
making  twenty-four  in  all.  His  estimate  was, 
however,  that  to  cope  with  the  fire  in  the  coal  pile 


He  says  the  order  was  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  speculation  in  coal.  He  says  he 
can  borrow  coal  in  carload  lots  to  help  out  some 
needy  industry  and  pledge  Dr.  Garfield’s  official 
credit  that  this  loan  will  be  returned.  If  he 
finds  an  industrial  plant,  or  any  department  of' 
Government,  or  any  public  utility  needing  coal, 
he  can  waive  the  price-fixing  terms  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  executive  order  and  permit  the  jobber  and 
the  institution  to  contract  for  coal  on  the  basis 
of  the  price  paid  by  the  jobber,  plus  a  reasonable 
commission. 

"If  this  coal  jobber  had  actually  unloaded  this 
coal  into  his  jard  before  reselling  it,  his  price 
may  be  construed  under  the  provision  of  the 
executive  order  applicable  to  retailers;  if  the  coal 
is  sold  while  in  cars  or  barges,  the  dealer’s 
charge  must  be  based  on  the  section  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  price-fixing  order  relating  to  jobbers’  com¬ 
missions. 

“Broadly  .speaking,  this  new  order  of  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  authorizes  me  to  give  a  reasonable  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  original  order,  and  to  modify' 
It  in  one  or  two  respects  when  it  is  clearlv  shown 
that  .such  a  modification  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
luiblic.  It  does  not  provide  us  with  any  additional 
amount  of  coal,  or  give  authority  to  seize  coal. 
It  will  help,  neverthless.  in  tiding  a  number  of 
industries  over  impending  crises,  because  we 
know  of  organizations  that  are  willing  to  share 
coal  with  their  neighbors,  and  at  a  price  that 
represents  practically  its  cost  to  them,  if  thev 
may  legally  do  so. 

“Dr.  Garfield’s  order  permits  me  to  approve 
such  sales.’’ 


it  would  take  fully  four  hundred  barrels. 

Rather  than  attempting  the  whole  job  with 
less  material  than  was-  necesary,  he  attacked  the 
fire  at  the  point  of  origin  and  over  a  section  l.")0 
feet  long  by  100  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  high. 
He  used  nozzles  which  poured  in  250  gallons  to 
the  minute.  He  succeeded  in  e.xtinguishing  the 
lire  in  that  portion  within  two  hours. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  this  test  was 
that  a  cloud  of  vapor  rose  from  the  coal  pile  and 
settled  over  it  as  shown  in  the  picture.  This  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  explosions  inside  the  coal 
pile  which  were  more  or  less  strong,  and  resulted, 
as  Mr.  Thomas  explained,  from  the  sudden  cool¬ 
ing  of  the  coal  as  the  chemical  struck  it.  The 
interesting  part  about  this  demonstration  is  the 
fact  that  an  effective  method  has  been  found  for 
the  quick  extinguishing  of  fires  in  coal  piles, 
which  are  said  to  be  especially  bothersome  this 
year. 


Extinguishing  a  Fire  in  a  Coal  Pile 
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Killing  Off  Wagon  Mines  in  Ohio 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  8.— It  is  estimated 
that  the  amolmt  of  coal  available  from  the  wagon 
mines  of  this  state  is  10,000  tons  per  day.  The 
recent  order  issued  by  Coal  Administrator  H. 
.■\.  Garfield,  limiting  the  cost  of  hauling  to  sev¬ 
enty-five  cents  a  ton,  will  eliminate  the  greater 
part  of  this  supply,  for  the  reason  that  teams 
can  not  be  had  for  wages  as  low  as  this.  In 
turn  the  output,  which  otherwise  could  be  kept 
up,  will  be  diminished  just  that  much.  In  other 
words,  the  ruling  will  reduce  instead  of  increase 
the  arnount  of  coal  that  might  otherwise  be  se¬ 
cured  and  put  the  owners  of  these  mines  out  of 
business,  both  of  which  seem  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  intent  of  the  government. 

While  the  average  haul  was  placed  at  one  mile 
and  a  half  by  the  coal  administration,  it  is  said  to 
be  more  nearly  two  and  one-half  miles  by  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  buying  this  coal. 
Teams  can  make  from  two  to  four  trips  per  day, 
depending  upon  the  distance  and  the  condition 
of  the  roads,  and  the  average  load  is  two  tons. 
Much  of  the  hauling  is  done  by  livery  concerns 
or  men  who  own  teams  for  hauling  material 
of  various  kinds.  After  the  cropping  season  is 
over  farmers  sometimes  do  some  hauling.  It 
is  said  that  $4  a  day  is  the  average  wages  for 
teamsters.  A  man  and  team  could  by  hard  work 
earn  $6  per  day  at  seventy-five  cents  a  ton.  Few 
team  owners  would  allow  their  teams  to  do  this 
kind  of  work  at  $2  per  day,  especially  when  the 
price  of  corn  is  $2.40  and  $2.50  per  bushel  and 
hay  $22  to  $24  per  ton,  prices  that  are  given 
by  men  who  must  buy  these  things  in  the  min¬ 
ing  fields. 

The  average  earnings  of  a  man  and  team 
in'  Cleveland  is  from  $7  to  $8.  Here  there  are 
paved  streets  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  hauls  are 
never  so  long  as  in  the  coal  fields.  It  is  rather 
a  curious  thing  to  note  that  most  of  the  larger 
wagon  mines  are  located  further  from  the  rail¬ 
road  switches  than  the  smaller  ones.  This,  of 
course,  means  that  the  greater  part  of  this  coal 
is  subject  to  long  hauls.  There  are  about  1,000 
wagon  mines  in  the  state. 

One  man  who  owns  two  mines  located  three 
and  four  miles  from  the  railroad  reported  that 
he  had  been  paying  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  ton 
for  hauling.  For  a  mine  located  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  loading  point,  he  said  the  cost 
would  be  $1  per  ton,  at  the  lowest.  Another  man 
who  has  been  hauling  coal  one  and  one-half  miles 
received  $1  per  ton.  He  reported  that  he  paid 
teamsters  $4  per  day  and  that  the  cost  of  feed 
is  about  as  given  above.  An  operator,  whose 
coal  is  the  same  distance  away  from  the  sta¬ 
tion,  said  he  had  been  paying  $1,  but  that  the 
price  had  been  advanced  to  $1.25. 

Half  a  dozen  mines  in  the  Cambridge  district 
have  been  paying  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  ton 
for  hauling.  They  will  not  be  able  to  get  their 
coal  to  the  railroads  under  the  new  limitations. 

A  number  of  operators  in  the  Coshocton  dis¬ 
trict,  whose  mines  are  located  from  one  and 
one-half  to  six  miles  from  the  railroad,  with  an 
average  of  perhaps  three  miles,  have  been  pay¬ 
ing  from  seventy-five  cents  to  $1.25.  When  the 
roads  get  wet  and  muddy  they  advance  these 
prices  25  per  cent. 

.According  to  figures  from  ten  or  twelve  oper¬ 
ators  in  the  Goshen  district,  the  prices  paid  for 
hauling  have  been  as  follows :  One  mile  or  less, 
75  cents ;  over  one  mile  and  less  than  two,  90 
cents;  two  miles  and  not  exceeding  three,  $1.10; 
over  three  miles,  $1.25. 

In  one  district  in  the  state  the  indications  now 
are  that,  with  fourteen  mines,  with  a  daily  out¬ 
put  of  496  tons,  the  new  price  for  hauling  will 
eliminate  391  tons  daily  of  that  amount.  The 
operators  say  they  can  not  get  teams  to  haul  it. 
Miners  who  have  been  employed  at  these  mines 
will  have  to  seek  work  in  other  places. 

Coal  from  these  mines  has  been  sold  largely  by 
wholesale  offices  in  the  cities,  as  the  owners  could 
not  get  out  and  sell  it  themselves.  As  will  be 
seen,  this  still  further  reduces  the  business  of  the 
wholesale  men  and  makes  it  impossible  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  customers  they  have  been  keeping  in 
coal.  Some  of  these  customers  can  not  get 
coal  from  the  larger  operators  and  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  they  had  to  close  down. 

Coal  men  do  not  understand  the  order  that 
makes  it  impossible  for  these  men  to  get  their 
coal  to  market.  They  feel,  perhaps,  that*  the 
situation  is  not  thoroughly  understood  and  that 
some  modification  will  be  made  that  will  avoid 
throwing  a  good  amount  of  coal  out  of  the 


market  and  practically  ruining  the  business  of  a 
large  number  of  men. 


McCormick  of  Marseilles 

F.  J.  McCormick,  of  Marseilles,  Ill.,  believes  in 
being  comfortable  while  he  works.  He  also  be¬ 
lieves  that  no  man  can  do  good  work  in  a  crampecl 
space,  so  he  has  provided  himself  with  plenty  of 
room  and,  consequently,  he  works  in  comfort. 

His  official  home  is  delightfully  situated  and 
consists  of  three  rooms  contained  in  a  rough  cast 
concrete  building  about  120  feet  long.  These 
rooms  are  about  fourteen  feet  square  and  about 
twelve  feet  high.  The  structure  is  plentifully— 
we  were  almost  about  to  say  extravagantly— sup¬ 
plied  with  windows  and,  as  a  result,  this  office  is 
one  of  the  most  cheerful  imaginable. 

Carrying  out  the  idea  of  comfort,  the  place  is 
heated  with  steam,  is  equipped  with  hot  and  cold 


wuiter,  electric  lights,  fans  and  modern  office  fur¬ 
niture  of  oak.  A  commodious  oak  counter,  large 
enough  for  banking  service,  is  used  for  transac¬ 
tions  with  the  public  and  a  comfortable  inside 
office  provides  a  place  for  the  “boss”  to  handle  his 
affairs  in  seclusion.  The  floors  are  also  of  con¬ 
crete  and  their  solid  area  is  kept  as  clean  as  the 
proverbial  new  pin. 

Mr.  McCormick  uses  a  Ford  one-ton  auto  truck 
as  well  as  two  teams  in  caring  for  his  retail  coal 
business  and  manages  to  keep  all  three  institutions 
comparatively  busy.  His  coal  bins  are  neat,  mod¬ 
ern  structures  and  are  located  behind  the  office 
=hown  in  the  illustration.  In  front  of  the  office  is 
F.  J.  himself. 


Coal  Men  Appeal  for  Cars 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  8. — Directors 
of  the  National  Coal  Association  appealed  today 
to  a  committee  representing  the  railway  war 
board,  the  priority  shipment  committee,  the  fuel 
administration  and  the  interstate  commerce  com¬ 


mission  to  give  the  bituminous  coal  industry 
of  the  country  enough  railroad  cars  to  enable  it 
to  produce  on  full  time.  The  directors  told  the 
committeemen  that  the  coal  situation  was  becom¬ 
ing  worse  every  day. 


The  Lake  Shipments 

Washington,  November  6. — From  a  statement 
issued  by  Fairfax  Harrison,  cbairman  of  the 
railroads’  war  board,  it  appears  that  reports  have 
lieen  received  showing  that  the  efforts  of  the 
railroads  and  the  operators  to  prevent  coal  short¬ 
age  in  the  northwest  has  been  more  successful 
than  anticipated.  This  is  the  statement: 

“The  Railroads’  War  Board  has  received  re¬ 
ports  indicating  that  the  efforts  of  the  railroads 
and  coal  shippers  to  prevent  the  threatened  coal 
shortage  in  the  northwest  during  the  coming  win¬ 
ter  has  been  more  successful  than  seemed  possible 
during  the  summer. 

“With  five  weeks  or  .more  left  before  the  close 
of  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  23,348,100  of 
the  29,000,000  tons  which  it  has  estimated  will  be 
required  have  already  been  sent  to  the  northwest. 

“The  Commission  on  Car  Service  is  now  direct¬ 
ing  efforts  to  the  work  of  insuring  an  adequate 
coal  supply  for  domestic  and  industrial  uses  of 
coal  in  all  other  sections  of  the  country. 

“While  a  greater  supply  of  coal  has  been  mined 
and  shipped  than  ever  Iiefore,  the  difficulty  today 
is  that  the  consumption  all  over  the  countri’  is 
greater  than  ever  before.” 


Quick  Loading  From  Ground 

The  coal  handling  labor  problem  hits  all  alike. 
The  retail  coal  merchant  has  found  this  problem 
a  hard  one  to  solve  and  every  day  adds  to  his 
difficulty  in  this  respect.  The  consumer  who  uses 
large  quantities  of  coal  is  in  a  like  dilemma. 
Manual  labor  is  becoming  extremely  difficult  to 
secure.  Some  of  these  large  users  are  taking  a 
leaf  from  the  coal  merchants’  book  and  are  avail¬ 
ing  themselves  of  his  experience  and  the  appli¬ 
ances  he  uses.  Among  these  is  the  American  Op¬ 
tical  Company,  of  Southbridge,  Mass.,  which  has 
purchased  a  Link-Belt  wagon  and  truck  loader. 
This  machine  loads  the  material  at  the  rate  of  one 
ton  per  minute  at  a  very  low  cost,  as  it  requires 
but  one  man  for  operating.  The  company’s  situ¬ 
ation  was  a  peculiar  one,  in  that  the  coal  storage 
pile  was  some  distance  from  their  power  house, 
and  thus  required  the  transportation  and  trans¬ 
ference  of  coal  before  it  reached  the  boilers.  As 
it  requires  only  a  few  minutes  to  load  it,  the  truck 
is  kept  in  continuous  operation. 

The  bituminous  coal  is  dumped  from  the  trestle 
to  a  ground  storage  pile.  It  is  then  loaded  into 
trucks  by  tbe  Link-Belt  loader  for  transportation 
to  the  power  house,  where  it  is  again  transferred 
and  fed  to  the  automatic  boiler  stokers. 

The  automatic  loader  illustrated  is  operated  by 
an  electric  motor  and  loads  the  truck  shown  be¬ 
side  it  in  about  five  minutes.  With  the  use  of  this 
machine  they  have  reduced  the  cost  of  handling 
their  coal  over  fifty  per  cent.  The  same  machine 
is  also  used  in  the  company’s  sand  bank  with  very 
good  results.  It  enables  them  to  handle  in  one 
day  as  much  as  was  formerly  handled  in  two  days. 
Not  long  ago  the  loader  loaded  eighty  square 
vards  of  earth,  which  was  carried  one-half  mile 


round  trip  by  a  two-ton  truck  in  one  day. 
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Non  Essential  Business 

When  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  announced  that  he  intended  to  com¬ 
mandeer  a  certain  percentage  of  the  coal 
output  to  satisfy  the  householders  and 
when  he  said  that  this  coal  would  be  taken, 
if  necessary,  from  holders  of  contracts,  we 
raised  this  point: 

Since  this  means  that  the  Government 
is  going  to  deprive  certain  contractors  of 
their  coal,  the  Government  will,  indirectly 
compel  certain  organizations  to  retire  from 
business.  The  question  then  becomes : 
What  business  shall  be  deprived  of  coal  ? 

Naturally  it  will  be  the  so-called  non- 
essential  businesses.  But,  what  business  is 
non-essential  ?  What  industry  can  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  safely  order  into  inactivity  during 
the  war? 

That  question,  it  seems,  has  made  a  na¬ 
tional  appeal.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  this  week  asks  what 
is  an  essential  and  what  is  a  non-essential 
business.  The  Government  official  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  rule  on  that  subject  is  likely  to 
get  into  trouble. 

In  our  opinion,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
raise  officially  any  such  a  bothersome  ques¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  way  around  it. 

If  the  Government  will  merely  indicate 
who  must  get  coal  first— the  railroads,  the 


Government,  the  munitions  plants,  and  the 
householders — and  will  leave  the  others  to 
be  supplied  in  a  given  order  of  preference, 
as  coal  is  available  or  not  available,  the  pur¬ 
pose  will  be  served  without  any  embarrassing 
consequences.  The  Government  can  put 
these  instructions  in  the  hands  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  distribution  organization  in  coal  and 
may  depend  upon  it  to  get  the  results.  If, 
under  this  system,  the  less  necessary  busi¬ 
nesses  get  only  partial  running  time  or  none 
at  all,  they  cannot  localize  the  blame  or 
cite  any  particular  ruling  as  the  author  of 
their  ruin.  Under  this  plan,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  be  on  record  as  having  said 
the  damning  thing  that  certain  industries 
are  non-essential. 


Enforcing  the  Penalty  Cause 

In  an  article  last  week  we  discussed  the 
enforcement  of  the  penalty  clause  in  con¬ 
tracts  with  mine  labor.  •  We  suggested  that 
the  government  might  ask  who  was  to  stand 
sponsor  for  these  contracts  and  might  not 
be  convinced  unless  the  miner’  union  prom¬ 
ised  to  guarantee  the  collection  of  the  fines. 

We  didn’t  say  that  a  contract  with  non¬ 
union  labor  could  not  be  enforced.  We 
merely  said  that  the  government  might  rule 
that,  in  the  absence  of  the  union,  it  might 
not  be  convinced. 

A  leading  operator  who  Fas  employed 
non-union  labor  for  thirty  years  challenges 
the  government’s  idea  and  presents  concrete 
data  to  prove  that  such  contracts  are  valid. 

Penalties  have  been  imposed  and  fines- col¬ 
lected  in  his  mines  for  years  and  years. 

He  says,  in  fact,  that  the  operator  in  the 
non-union  field  has  a  closer  contact  with 
and,  hence,  more  influence  over  his  men 
than  those  who  employ  union  men.  In  one 
case,  authority  is  centralized.  In  the  other, 
it  is  divided. 

He  says  that  the  fine,  however  imposed, 
is  always  collected  by  a  check-off  and  hence 
by  the  operator.  This  is  true  whether  the 
fine  is  imposed  under  a  local  agreement  or 
whether  it  is  imposed  under  an  agreement 
with  the  miners’  union.  It  is,  therefore,  as 
easy  for  the  operator  to  collect  the  fine  and 
jiay  it  directly  to  the  Red  Cross  as  it  is  for 
him  to  collect  the  fine  and  pay  it  through 
the  miners’  union  to  the  Red  Cross. 


Concerning  Contracts 

Important  questions  have  been  raised  as 
to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  price  proclamation  as  of  October  29 
as  it  relates  to  contracts.  One  question  is : 

“-We  hold  a  contract  to  buy  Illinois  screen¬ 
ings  at  $1.00  a  ton.  This  contract  contains 
no  clause  saying  that  the  price  shall  increase 
in  direct  response  to  an  increase  given  the 
miners.  The  President  does  not  say  whether 
the  forty-five  cents  shall  be  added  to  this 
contract  price'.  But,  he  did  say,  in  his  proc¬ 
lamation  of  August  21,  that  existing  con¬ 
tracts  were  not  to  be  disturbed.  Does  this 
mean  that  the  old  contract  price  still  holds 
under  the  proclamation  of  October  29?” 

To  answer  that  question  we  consulted  the 
lawyers.  The  best  opinion  says : 

“While  the  President’s  proclamation  does 
not  specifically  modify  that  contract,  I  am 
convinced  that  is  the  clear  intention  of  the 
wording  of  the  proclamation. 

“In  actual  practice,  I  find  that  fully 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  low  priced  con¬ 
tracts  are  being  amended  by  the  voluntary 


acts  of  operators  and  buyers  to  advance  the 
price  forty-five  cents  a  ton. 

“If,  however,  the  buyer  insists  that  the 
coal  shall  be  delivered  to  him  at  the  price 
stipulated  in  the  contract,  I  doubt  if  the 
operator  could  resist  him.  However,  my  un¬ 
derstanding  is  that  if  the  operator  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  Fuel  Administration,  he 
would  be  helped  in  getting  the  increase.” 

Another  question  is : 

“I  have  a  contract  to  buy  Illinois  coal  at 
$1.00  a  ton  without  a  .clause  increasing  the 
price  automatically  to  cover  increases  in 
wages.  If  I  and  the  mine  agree  to  increase 
the  contract  price,  what  is  the  status  of  that 
contract?” 

On  the  advice  of  the  counsel,  we  say  that 
the  contract  has  the  status  of  an  amended 
contract  enforceable  in  all  its  provisions  and 
for  the  original  term  of  the  contract  except 
in  so  far  as  the  price  has  been  modified. 

The  third  question  is: 

“If,  on  November  1,  1917,  I  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  to  deliver  coal  to  a  consumer  for  a 
period  of  one  year;  if  I  stipulate  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  present  price  as  the  figure;  and 
if  no  clause  is  inserted  to  say  that  subse¬ 
quent  price  modification,  by  the  government, 
shall  govern  the  price,  does  that  contract 
stand  for  a  year  as  written  or  is  it  subject  to 
price  changes  automatically  when  the  gov¬ 
ernment  rules  on  prices?” 

Attorneys  advise  that  it  would  be  very 
foolish  for  anyone  to  enter  any  such  open 
contract  now.  It  is  unwise  to  make  a  con¬ 
tract  without  a  clause  saying  that  the  price 
is  subject  to  price  rulings  by  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

However,  if  anyone  should  enter  into 
such  a  contract,  it  is  generally  presumed  that 
price  is  subject  to  modifications  by  the 
President’s  proclamations.  The  attorneys 
believe  that  all  contracts  entered  into  after 
the  government  assumed  control  of  the  coal 
business  are  subject  in  detail  to  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  regulations.  The  attorneys  believe 
that  this  will  work  out  as  follows: 

If  an  open  form  of  contract  exists  as  of 
November  1,  1917,  and  if  the  government 
advances  the  price,  it  mav  be  difficult  for 
the  mine  to  increase  its  price. 

But  if  an  open  form  of  contract  exists 
as  of  November  1,  1917,  and  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  cuts  the  price,  it  will  be  relatively  easy 
for  the  buyer  of  the  coal  to  have  that  con¬ 
tract  price 'modified  downward. 

In  a  word,  an  open  form  of  contract  is 
likelv  to  be  interpreted  against  the  operator 
and  in  favor  of  the  consumer. 


Fill  the  Holes 

Burning  coal  is  merely  a  matter  of  mix¬ 
ing  the  oxygen  in  the  air  with  the  carbon  in 
coal.  Best  results  come  of  course,  when 
ever>’  particle  of  oxygen  mingles  with  the 
proper  proportion  of  carbon. 

If  air  passes  through  the  furnace  with¬ 
out  getting  in  touch  with  the  carbon,  the  air 
is  not  only  wasted  but  it  carries  off  part  of 
the  heat  that  already  has  been  generated. 
This  happens  when  a  hole  has  been  allowed 
to  burn  in  the  fire.  The  air  rushes  through 
that  hole  without  doing  any  good.  The 
moral  is  to  keep  the  holes  in  the  fire  filled 
up.  There  is  nothing  more  wasteful  than 
a  hole  in  the  fire ;  there  is  nothing  easier  to 
remedy,  because  all  you  have  to  do  is  put  a 
little  coal  in  the  hole. 

If  you  want  to  save  fuel,  prevent  the  fire 
from  burning  holes  in  the  fuel  bed. 
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Mine  Labor  Problems  and  Winning  the  War 

The  Full  Text  of  an  Address  Before  the  National  Coal 
Association  Meeting  at  Pittsburgh  October  23,  1917 


Mr.  President,  Fellow  Citizens,  Members  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  and  Fellow-Sufferers 
of  the  Operating  Department : 

I  assure  you  that  I  consider  it  a  great  pleasure 
and  honor  to  address  this  gathering.  It  is  “some 
meeting,”  and,  I  believe,  represents  the  going  over 
the  hill  of  some  associations  of  coal  operators. 
This  morning  I  was  very  much  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  this  gathering.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  attend  a  great  many  meetings  of 
coal  men.  Eighteen  years  ago  coming  January 
I  attended  my  first  national  miners  ’convention 
in  this  city.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  real 
national  association  meeting  of  coal  operators.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  present.  I  hope  that  this 
association  will  be  as  successful  as  the  miners’ 
association  has  been  during  the  paSt  eighteen 
years.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  “some  gathering.” 

As  the  colored  brother  said  in  St.  Louis  a  few 
years  ago,  when  they  had  just  completed  the 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  the  first  floor  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  famous  Barr  Depart¬ 
ment  Store— Sambo  and  his  friend  were  going 
down  street  and  Sambo  said  : 

“Rastus,  what  am  dat  big  white  building?”  And 
Rastus  said: 

“Don’t  you  know  what  dat  am  ?  Dat  am  de 
famous  Barr,”  to  which  Sambo  replied: 

“Um,  some  saloon.” 

And  so  this  is  some  meeting,  and,  I  believe, 
your  association  is  going  to  be  some  association, 
and  that  the  coal  operators  of  this  country  need 
an  association  of  a  national  character,  is  all 
known,  and  has  been  well  known  for  many  years, 
to  all  those  engaged  in  the  industry. 

Association  Needed 

I  am  supposed  to  discuss  this  afternoon  the 
labor  features  of  this  movement,  but  most  preach¬ 
ers,  you  know,  take  their  texts  and  consider  it  as 
a  subject  to  stay  away  from,  so  that  in  departing 
for  the  present  from  the  labor  feature,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  National  Coal  Association  will  not 
only  be  needed  during  this  world  war,  but  it  will 
be  needed  as  long  as  bituminous  coal  is  produced 
in  this  country.  I  hope  that  those  in  charge  who 
have  made  such  wonderful  progress  in  such  a 
short  period  of  time  will  realize  that  this  is  not 
a  movement  to  simply  take  care  of  the  present 
crisis.  The  present  crisis  was  the  only  thing,  ap¬ 
parently,  that  would  bring  you  into  existence,  but 
your  need  will  remain  after  the  Kaiser  is  in  hell. 

A  short  time  ago,  when  the  Government— re¬ 
sponding  to  the  appeals  of  the  politicians,  after 
you  had  had  a  few  months  of  glorious  pros¬ 
perity — took  over  your  business  and  flxed  your 
selling  price  on  the  one  hand  and  when  that 
great  organization  of  labor  was  controlling  the 
other  side  of  your  industry  and  when  all  you 
needed  to  do  was  to  arrange  at  the  bank  for  your 
payroll,  if  our  illustrious  president  had  called  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  at  that  time,  and  had  held 
an  experience  meeting  where  all  interests  would 
have  been  represented  and  where  the  fellow  that 
had  raised  the  price  of  fuel  a  couple  of  hundred 
per  cent,  and  where  the  fellow  that  was  charging 
a  hundred  per  cent  more  for  steel  rails,  and  the 
fellow  that  was  charging  a  hundred  per  cent 
more  for  copper  wire  were  present — had  you  at¬ 
tended  such  an  experience  meeting  you  coal  oper¬ 
ators  would  undoubtedly  have  been  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  gentleman  in  one  of  Billy  Sunday’s 
meetings. 

The  Experience  Meeting 

The  last  night  of  Billy’s  meeting  in  one  com¬ 
munity  they  had  such  an  experience  meeting. 
Every  one  of  the  congregation  had  arisen  and 
testified  to  something  the  Lord  had  done  for  him 
or  her,  for  which  they  were  duly  thankful,  except 
one  little  brother  in  the  rear  of  the  church. 
Finally  Billy  pointed  him  out  and  said  to  him : 

“Surely  there  is  something  the  Lord  has  done 
for  you,  and  won’t  you  please  come  forward  and 
add  your  testimony  to  that  of  all  the  brothers 
and  sisters  present?” 

So  after  a  good  deal  of  persuasion,  he  got  up 
and  started  down  the  aisle.  He  was  baldheaded. 
He  was  cross-eyed.  He  had  a  broken  nose  and 
a  hare  lip.  And  he  was  bowlegged  and  knock- 
kneed.  In  fact,  he  was  an  awful  specimen  of 
humanity.  When  he  came  down  in  front  of  the 
pulpit,  Billy  said : 
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“Now,  face  the  congregation  and  tell  them  what 
the  Lord  did  for  you.” 

So  he  began : 

“Brothers  and  sisters,  he  darned  near  ruined 
me.” 

The  bituminous  coal  industry  of  the  United 
States  certainly  had  something  wrong  with  it. 
We  know  as  a  miner,  we  know  as  a  miner’s  offi¬ 
cial,  we  know  as  a  salaried  representative  of  the 
coal  operators’  association,  we  know  as  a  stock¬ 
holder  of  other  corporations,  that  the  bituminous 
coal  industry  has  been  in  bad  repute.  We  know 
that  for  many  years  the  industry  has  not  been 
on  a  good  business  foundation.  We  know  that 
in  ordinary  times  good  coal  properties  have  been 
ruined  from  ruthless  competition.  We  know  that 
many  things,  as  your  National  Association  will 
learn  from  time  to  time  during  the  crisis_  and 
after  it  passes,  are  wrong  with  the  bituminous 
coal  industry. 

In  fact,  it  is  a  good  deal  like  the  colored  chauf¬ 
feur,  who  had  taken  a  chauffeur’s  course  from  a 
correspondence  school,  and  he  was  driving  his 
boss  and  his  family  out  one  Sunday  when  the  car 
stopped.  The  chauffeur  looked  it  over  and  finally 
put  on  his  overalls  and  crawled  under  it.  After 
a  while  he  came  out  and  said: 

“Boss,  there’s  just  three  things  the  matter  with 
this  car,  and  I  don’t  know  what  either  one  of 
them  is.” 

The  Labor  Problem 

One  of  the  biggest  things,  however,  that  the 
industry  has  to  contend  with  and  the  one  that 
I  am  expected  to  discuss  this  afternoon,  is  the 
labor  problem.  The  human  element  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  ton  of  coal  is  about  ninety-seven 
per  cent  of  the  trouble.  The  human  element  must 
be  dealt  with  in  the  future  on  a  different  basis 
than  in  the  past.  We,  in  the  operating  depart¬ 
ment,  have  found  during  the  recent  past  that 
all  standards  have  been  changed.  We  realize 
that  the  miner  must  be  treated  differently  than 
we  were  treated  as  miners  twenty  years  ago. 
We  realize  that  the  standard  of  living  has  been 
permanently  raised,  and  rightfully  so. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  put  myself  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  this  afternoon  of  unjustly  criticizing  the 
labor  as  represented  in  the  coal  mines  of  this 
country.  I  would  be  the  last  to  make  an  unjust 
criticism  of  the  miners  of  the  United  States  for 
various  reasons.  My  sainted  mother  gave  birth 
to  seven  coal  miners  and  the  wives  of  four  other 
miners.  I  was  born  within  a  hundred  feet  of  a 
coal  tipple,  and  never  was  very  far  away  from 
one  yet.  I  have  received  a  good  part  of  what 
little  education  I  have  as  a  member  and  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  miners’  union.  I  am  in  daily  contact 
with  the  miners  and  probably  have  more  per¬ 
sonal  friends  among  the  miners  than  among  any 
other  class.  I  have  near  relatives  who  are  still 
working  with  the  picks,  so  that  I  would  not  for 
one  moment  utter  a  criticism  against  the  Amer¬ 
ican  miner  in  this  critical  period  of  our  history, 
unless  that  criticism  came  from  my  heart. 

And  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  much  just 
criticism  is  due  the  American  miner  at  this  time. 
The  only  justification  I  have  for  leaving  our 
properties,  that  resumed  work  this  morning  after 
an  idleness  of  one  week — in  violation  of  a  con¬ 
tract  made  between  the  operators  and  miners  of 
this  country,  voluntarily  amended  with  the  great¬ 
est  advance  ever  given — is  that  I  hope  something 
I  may  say  may  help  in  educating  the  American 
miner  to  a  realization  of  the  crisis  that  con¬ 
fronts  our  country  at  this  time. 

The  Miner  Is  Loyal 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  American  miners,  like  the  great  bulk  of  all 
other  classes  of  American  citizenship,  is  behind 
the  Government,  and  is  ready  to  put  it  over  the 
hill.  The  miners  are  ready  to  do  their  part.  But 
unfortunately  there  is  a  howling  minority — about 
ten  or  fifteen  per  cent — in  the  various  localities 
that  does  not  have  any  conception  of  its  citizen¬ 
ship,  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  trade  union¬ 
ism  and  who,  like  the  Kaiser,  treats  an  agree¬ 
ment  like  a  scrap  of  paper.  This  element  we  must 
reach  through  the  National  Association. 


This  element  must  be  brought  to  a  realization 
that  every  ton  of  coal  they  dig  is  necessary  and 
they  not  only  profit  by  the  additional  ton  of 
coal,  but  that  the  Government  profits  and  that 
everybody  but  the  Kaiser,  and  his  allies,  , are  prof¬ 
ited  thereby. 

If  we  can,  through  the  Fuel  Administrator,  if 
we  can  through  the  public  press,  reach  these  in¬ 
dividuals  that  are  raising  so  much  hell  in  the 
mining  camps  of  this  country  and  get  them  to 
produce  not  a  hundred  per  cent  efficiency,  but 
the  greatest  per  cent  possible,  then  the  National 
Association  will  merit  and  receive  the  just  thanks 
and  commendation  of  American  people. 

Production  Curtailed 

In  the  face  of  an  agreement  made  with  the 
great  bulk  of  the  miners  of  this  country  in  New 
York  State  a  year  ago  last  April,  an  agreement 
that  still  runs  to  the  first  April  of  next  year — in 
the  face  of  that  contract  that  was  amended  in 
New  York  last  April,  and  was  again  amended  in 
Washington  this  month — we  have  had  an  awful 
curtailment  of  the  production  of  coal.  Right 
now  everyone  is  clamoring  for  coal.  The  main 
object  of  Dr.  Garfield  and  his  department  is  to 
produce  the  most  coal  possible  and  distribute  it 
in  the  shortest  time  possible.  The  coal  oper¬ 
ators  of  this  country  cannot  be  accused  by  any 
intelligent  person  of  wanting  to  curtail  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal,  whether  the  price  set  by  the 
President  is  right  or  wrong.  They  can  make 
no  profit  by  not  producing  coal.  Whether  the 
price  will  be  readjusted  between  now  and  the 
first  of  the  month  on  a  liberal  basis  to  take  care 
of  this  additional  increase  to  the  mine  laborer, 
or  whether  the  price  will  be  increased  on  a 
picayunish  basis,  the  coal  operator  is  interested 
in  producing  every  pound  of  coal  that  he  can  get 
out  of  his  property  with  safety. 

That  not  only  applies  to  the  railroad  mines 
which  I  represent  in  my  individual  capacity,  who 
burn  their  own  coal,  but  it  applies  to  every  coal 
man  in  the  United  States.  The  miners’  officials 
appreciate  that  fact  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
miners  themselves  appreciate  that  fact.  These 
local  strikes  which  must  be  prevented  and  must 
be  eliminated. 

Must  Conscript  Labor 

If  the  miners’  union,  where  they  are  in  con¬ 
trol,  are  not  able  to  do  so  with  the  assistance  of 
the  coal  operators  of  this  country,  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  will  be  one  of  the  duties  of  Dr. 
Garfield  and  his  department.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  our  National  Government  has  the  author¬ 
ity — and  it  has  and  we  recognize  it — we  are  glad 
of  it — to  set  the  price  of  coal ;  if  it  has  a  right 
to  raise  a  national  army;  if  it  has  a  right  to 
raise  the  necessary  money  to  carry  on  this  great¬ 
est  war  of  all  times,  then  it  certainly  has  the 
power  to  say  to  the  American  laboring  man  who 
is  able  to  work,  that  he  must  work. 

The  Essential  Unity 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  difference  in 
opinion  among  true  Americans  as  to  what  the 
outcome  of  this  world-war  will  be.  I  do  not 
believe  we  disagree  as  to  the  necessity  of  there 
being  only  one  outcome.  We  may  find  some 
differences  about  the  details,  but  we  all  agree 
that  the  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy. 
We  all  agree  that  we  are  willing  to  buy  Liberty 
Bonds.  We  are  willing  to  pay  taxes.  We  are 
willing  to  have  our  properties  taken  oven  if  it 
is  necessary  to  do  that.  And  we  are  willing  to 
go  “somewhere  in  France,”  if  it  is  necessary  to 
do  that.  And  surely,  my  friends,  we  must  have 
the  laboring  man  of  this  country  realize — and  the 
miners  in  particular  realize — that  they  cannot  re¬ 
fuse  to  produce  coal  when  coal  is  necessary  to 
whip  the  Kaiser. 

We  realize  that  Dr.  Garfield  and  President  Wil¬ 
son  and  the  American  Congress  hesitate  to  draft 
labor  for  industrial  service.  The  other  coun¬ 
tries  engaged  in  this  world-war  found  it  necessary 
to  do  so.  Lffiless  the  mining  industry  can,  within 
its  own  ranks,  give  a  maximum  production  with¬ 
out  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  I  hope  that  this  National  Coal  Association 
will  be  ready,  yea,  anxious  to  take  over,  not  only 
the  fixing  of  prices  on  the  commodity,  but  take 
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over  llie  Inimaii  element  of  the  industry.  We 
must  win  the  war  and  whatever  is  necessary, 
whatever  our  “l)it”  means,  we  are  willing  to  do  it. 

W'e  must  not  stand  on  old  traditions  whether 
we  he  Democrats  or  Republicans  or — Presby¬ 
terians. 

We  must  not  only  l)e  willing  to  do  our  “bit,” 
hut  we  must  be  willing  to  see  that  the  other 
fellow  does  his  bit.  As  coal  operators,  we  arc 
willing  for  the  Ciovermnent  to  go  as  far  as  it 
likes — whatever  is  necessary  to  get  to  Kaiser 
Hill  and  to  get  him  right  and  get  him  quick,  and 
get  him  for  all  time.  We  are  not  ready  to  stop 
when  some  one  else,  whether  it  be  a  politician, 
whether  it  be  a  newspaper,  whether  it  be  a  coal 
miner,  or  whether  it  he  a  United  States  .Senator 
from  Missouri,  wants  us  to.  We  are  going  to 
insist  on  everybody  doing  his  hit. 

T  wouldn’t  have  made  that  reference  to  Missouri 
if  I  had  not  recently  moved  to  St.  Louis.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  T.a  Follette,  I  might  have  moved 
to  Milwaukee. 

Justice  Will  Be  Done 

Dr.  Garfield  expressed  a  sentiment  this  morn¬ 
ing  that  we  can  all  endorse  with  safety.  We 
can  all  assume  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  is  right  and  they  will  see  that  the 
coal  operator  gets  a  square  deal.  They  will  see 
that  the  American  miner  is  compelled,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  do  his  bit. 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  this  association 
is  to  educate  the  American  public  so  that  they 
know  the  coal  operator  is  doing  his  bit,  so  they 
will  know  if  the  American  miner  lies  down  on 
his  job  and  refuses  to  do  his  bit.  Your  asso¬ 
ciation  has  a  great  task  to  perform,  and  T  have 
no  doubt  that  with  the  officers  carrying  on  the 
business  at  the  rate  they  are  at  present,  will 
meet  every  emergency.  Any  little  thing  that  we 
can  do  to  assist  I  assure  you  we  will  he  only 
too  pleased  to  do. 

Don’t  run  away  with  the  idea  that  when  peace 
is  declared — when  Kaiser  Bill  has  gone  where 
he  and  some  of  our  own  so-called  American  citi¬ 
zens  ought  to  have  gone  a  long  time  ago — don’t 
imagine  that  any  association  can  rest  on  its  oars 
and  drift  along  with  the  tide. 

In  fact,  you  have  taken  over  a  paramount  job. 
It  will  last,  as  I  said  before,  as  long  as  coal  is 
produced.  It  reminds  me  of  the  colored  preach¬ 
er’s  definition  of  eternity.  He  said : 

“Brothers  and  Sisters,  I  want  to  announce  that 
this  morning  my  text  is  Eternity.  In  order  to 
give  you  a  proper  conception  of  the  subject,  I 
want  to  say  that  in  the  ordinary  human  mind  we 
do  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  Eternity.  We 
speak  about  days  and  weeks  and  months  and 
years  and  centuries,  and  we  think  we  are  talking 
about  something.  But  compared  to  eternity,  that 
ain’t  nothing.  Jest  to  illustrate  what  eternity 
really  is,  so  that  you  will  later  on  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  follow  me  intelligently,  now  I  want  to  ex¬ 
plain.  The  Pacific  Ocean  has  a  lot  of  water  in 
it.  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  a  long  ways  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  If  one  of  these  little  English 
sparrows  would  dip  his  little  bill  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  get  a  drop  of  water  and  turn  around 
and  hop  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  making  one  hop  every  minute,  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  when  he  reached  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  he  put  that  little  drop  of  water  out  of  his 
bill  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  turned  around 
and  hopped  back  one  hop  each  minute  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  got  another  drop  of  water, 
and  when  he  did  that  over  and  over  and  over 
again,  when  the  last  drop  of  water  was  taken 
out  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  put  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  that  little  sparrow,  then  eternity  would 
just  begin.” 

Your  hard-working  secretary,  when  he  wired 
me  an  invitation  to  he  here  this  afternoon,  speci- 
lied  that  I  was  to  talk  about  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes,  so  don’t  hold  him  or  your  president 
or  your  executive  committee  responsible  if  I  am 
short  of  terminal  facilities.  It  is  not  their  fault. 

The  National  Association 

Your  association  is  certainly  going  to  do  won¬ 
ders  for  the  cai)ital  invested  in  the  bituminous 
coal  industry,  ^'our  association  has  been  started 
right.  You  have  picked  the  right  kind  of  timber 
for  your  officers.  You  have  gone  at  it  in  earnest. 
You  realize  that  you  have  to  spend  money — that 
you  can’t  get  something  for  nothing — and  you  are 
having  the  rank  and  file  of  the  coal  operators 
all  over  the  country  realize  that  there  is  work 
that  you  can  do  for  them,  better  than  they  can 
do  it  for  themselves,  and  better  than  any  other 
agency  can  do  it  for  them. 

You  will  realize,  as  all  other  associations  and 
organizations  have  realized  in  the  past,  that  one 
of  the  essentials  to  keep  up  your  association  is 


enthusiasm,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  have  meet¬ 
ings  of  this  kind  often  enough  to  maintain  in¬ 
terest.  You  will  have  no  trouble  collecting  the 
necessary  money  to  run  your  association,  if  you 
can  maintain  the  necessary  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

Had  you  tried  to  make  this  association  out  of 
existing  associations — had  you  tried  to  do  like  the 
colored  congregation  did  in  getting  a  new  church, 
you  would  not  he  so  successful. 

The  colored  congregation  decided  to  have  a 
new  church,  and  appointed  a  committee  in  No¬ 
vember  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  getting  the 
new  church.  On  Easter  Sunday  morning  the 
|)rcacher  rei)orted  to  the  congregation  for  the 
committee,  and  his  report  was  about  as  follows : 

“Brothers  and  Sisters,  your  committee  elected 
to  devise  ways  and  means  to  provide  a  new 
church,  is  now  ready  to  report,  and  their  report 
am  in  the  form  of  resolutions: 

“Resolved,  No.  1,  that  we  build  a  new  church.” 

“Resolved,  No.  Z,  that  we  build  a  new  church 
where  the  old  church  now  stands. 

“Resolved,  No.  ,'i,  that  we  build  a  new  church 
out  of  the  lumber  of  the  old  church. 

“Resolved,  No.  4,  and  last,  that  we  stay  in  the 
old  church  till  the  new  church  am  built.” 

Getting  Authority 

Please  remember  that  the  association  in  name 
only  will  not  do ;  that  the  association  must  add 
to  itself  and  exercise  authority.  Remember  that 
our  present  troubles  at  the  mines  are  not  due  to 
lack  of  association ;  they  are  not  due  to  the  lack 
of  organization,  but  they  are  due  to  the  lack  of 
proper  authority. 

The  miners  who  have  been  on  strike  in  Illinois 
during  the  past  week,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  were  not  striking  from  any  lack  of 
organization,  but  it  was  a  strike  from  the  lack 
of  discipline  and  lack  of  proper  authority.  They 
had  been  ordered  to  stay  at  work ;  they  were 


On  the  3d  of  November  the  Euel  Ad¬ 
ministrators  of  Rock  County,  Wisconsin, 
comprising  Jesse  Earl  of  Janesville,  chairman, 
A.  J.  Raubenheimer  of  Beloit  and  G.  W. 
Blanchard  of  Edgerton,  were  responsible  for 
a  new  kind  of  meeting  in  the  annals  of  the 
coal  trade.  These  gentlemen  had  invited  all 
of  the  coal  dealers  of  Rock  county  to  meet 
with  them  for  the  purpose  of  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  the  officers  of  the  fuel  administration 
to  secure  an  equitable  distribution  of  fuel. 
The  meeting  was  unique  in  that,  although  it 
was  called  by  the  officers  of  the  Government, 
it  resulted  in  a  county  organization  of  coal 
men. 

The  coal  merchants  and  administrators  met 
in  the  judges’  chambers  of  the  County  Court 
House  at  Janesville,  Wis. 

At  the  opening  the  assembly  was  addressed 
b'-^  Mr.  Earl  who  discussed  what  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  and  what  the  retailers  were 
expected  to  do.  He  desired  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  retail  merchants  co-operate  in 
order  to  meet  what  may  prove  to  be  a  startling 
situation  during  the  coming  months. 

After  Mr.  Earl  had  concluded,  I.  L.  Runyan, 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  was  called  upon 
for  a  few  remarks.  Mr.  Runyan  responded 
telling  how  an  organization  has  been  formed  at 
Bureau  county.  Ill.,  with  the  result  in  that 
county  the  coal  men  were  as  a  unit  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Government  officials.  He 
suggested  that  the  Rock  county,  Wis.,  coal 
men  form  a  similar  organization  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  Rock  County  Coal  Merchants’  Club 
was  formed,  with  these  officers:  Leo  H. 
.\twood,  Janesville,  president;  F.  W.  Wilford, 
Beloit,  vice-president;  S.  S.  Solie,  Janesville, 
secretary;  A.  V.  Peters,  Clinton,  treasurer. 
Committee  on  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws: 
F.  Young,  Edgerton,  J.  S.  Fifield,  Janes¬ 
ville,  V.  A.  Saunders,  Milton. 

■After  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Runyan’s  re¬ 
marks,  Judge  Grimes  of  the  County  Court 
addressed  the  meeting.  The  Judge  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  coal,  but  was  attracted  to  the 
meeting  by  his  great  interest  in  the  coal  situa¬ 
tion  as  a  consumer.  He  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  character  of  the  meeting  and  ap¬ 
plauded  the  wisdom  of  the  coal  merchants  in 
thus  uniting  for  the  common  good. 

Peter  Beck,  of  Harvey,  also  spoke  on  cost 
accounting  and  the  benefits  arising  from  co¬ 


ordered  back  to  work;  but  the  properly  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities  of  their  association  lacked  the 
necessary  kick  to  put  it  over  the  hill.  It  was  just 
like  Bevo.  A  colored  fellow  was  explaining  the 
difference  between  beer  and  Bevo  to  the  judge, 
and  the  judge  said,  “What  is  this  Bevo?”  The 
colored  man  replied,  “Well,  Judge,  it  looks  like 
beer  and  it  foams  like  beer  and  it  tastes  like 
beer,  but  when  you  get  it  into  your  stomach  it 
lacks  the  authority.” 

I  beg  of  you  don’t  ever  let  your  association  in 
the  years  to  come  lack  authority.  Permit  me  to 
say  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  those  who  are  not,  but  are  eligible,  and 
I  hope  you  will  soon  become  members,  that  I 
hope  this  National  .Association  will  fill  a  long-felt 
want.  It  is  time  the  coal  operators  of  this  coun¬ 
try  have  a  real  working  association.  I  hope 
you  now  have  it  well  started  on  its  way,  and  when 
the  history  of  this  world-conflict  has  been  written, 
let  it  be  said  that  the  bituminous  coal  operators 
of  this  country  contributed  their  full  share  to  the 
success  of  that  movement.  Don’t  let  us  at  any 
point  permit  just  criticism  of  our  acts,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  we  were  treated  as  you  and  I  think 
we  should  not  have  been  treated  at  certain  stages 
of  the  game.  Let  us  fall  in  line  with  Dr.  Garfield 
and  President  Wilson  and  put  it  over  the  hill. 
They  will  treat  us  right  when  they  know  what 
the  right  thing  is,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  bear 
whatever  burdens  are  put  upon  us  to  win  this 
greatest  war. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  the  words  of  the 
poet : 

He  best  serves  God  who  best  serves  man. 

And  whenever  wrong  is  done  to  the  least  and 
humblest 

Beneath  that  all-beholding  sun. 

That  wrong  is  also  done  to  us. 

He  is  a  slave  most  base 
Whose  love  of  right  is  for  himself 
.And  not  for  all  his  race. 


operative  effort.  As  always,  Mr.  Beck  had 
something  worth  while  to  say  and  his  remarks 
were  carefully  considered. 

.After  Mr.  Earl  had  turned  the  meeting  over 
to  the  assembled  coal  men,  F.  W.  Wilford  of 
Beloit  was  appointed  temporary  chairman. 
The  meeting  was  the  first  ever  held  among 
retail  coal  men  of  Rock  county'  and  this  new 
organization  promises  to  work  with  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

.Among  those  present  were  representatives 
of:  The  Dean  Lumber  Co.,  .Avalon;  Beedle 
Coal  Co.,  Beloit;  Beloit  Lumber  Co.,  Beloit; 
City  Fuel  Co.,  Beloit;  City'  Ice  Co.,  Beloit; 
McGavock  Bros.,  Beloit;  People’s  Coal  & 
Supply  Co.,  Beloit;  Keeler  Lumber  &  Fuel  Co., 
Beloit;  Rock  River  Lumber  Co.,  Beloit;  Star 
Coal  Co.,  Beloit;  Barker  Lumber  Co.,  Clinton; 
Edgerton  Farmers’  Warehouse  Co.,  Edgerton; 
Heddles  Lumber  Co.  Edgerton;  Schaller- 
A’oung  Lumber  Co.,  Edgerton;  L.  .A.  Baldwin. 
Evansville;  Carpenter  Coal  Co.,  Evansville; 
Webster  J.  Owen.  Footville;  Peter  Liston. 
Hanover;  W.  J.  Baker  &  Co.,  Janesville; 
Brittingham  &  Hi.xon  Lumber  Co.,  Janesville; 
Consumers’  Coal  Co..  Janesville;  Consumers’ 
Pure  Ice  &  Fuel  Co.,  Janesville;  Cullen  BYos., 
Janesville;  Fifield  Lumber  Co.,  Janesville; 
Janesville  Coal  Co.,  Janesville;  Plowright  & 
Menzies,  Janesville;  P.  H.  Quinn  &  Co.,  Janes¬ 
ville;  Caldwell  &  Gates'  Lumber  Co.,  Lima 
Center;  J.  B.  Davis,  Milton;  T.  A.  Saunders 
&  Son,  Milton:  Fifield.  Halvorsen  &  Co.,  Mil- 
ton  Junction;  Brittingham  &  Hixon  Lumber 
Co.,  Orfordville;  H.  X.  Hesgard,  Orfordville; 
J.  E.  Hemming,  Leyden. 

.Arrangements  are  being  made  to  hold  simi¬ 
lar  meetings  for  A'ermillion,  LaSalle.  Henry 
and  Dewitt  counties.  Ill. 


Dock  Coal  Prices 

To  make  the  record  of  these  extraordinary 
times  complete,  there  is  quoted  herewith  the  price 
list  of  the  Clarkson  Coal  &  Dock  Company  for 
dock  coal  for  the  month  of  November.  1917.  It 
is  a  good  index  of  dock  coal  prices  for  this  year: 


Kind — 

Lump 

Run  of  Pile 

Screen  *1 

Hluc  flame  block  (Kentucky) 

ST. 20 

$7.00 

$6. oil 

Voughioghenv  . 

(>.60 

6.40 

0.30 

Hocking  . 

fi.tiO 

6.40 

G.30 

Splint  . 

6.6.> 

6.5') 

Pocahontas  (Lump  and  Egg 

mixed)  . 

7.70 

6.i>;> 

6.o.> 

•Smithing  (in  bulk) . 

9.00 

Smithing  (sacked)  . 

11.50 

Rock  County  Wisconsin  Retailers  Organize 
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General  Review 

Production  Is  Curtailed  by  Labor  Unrest 
and  by  Car  Shortages  and  Demand  Is 

the  Keenest 

The  national  coal  situation  is  so  hopelessly  con¬ 
fused  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reduce  it  to  make 
any  orderly  statement  which  will  describe  it.  The 
normal  methods  of  distribution  have  been  so  dis¬ 
turbed,  new  demands  in  new  districts,  by  priority 
orders  and  by  railroad  embargoes  and  all  normal 
bases  by  which  supply  and  demand  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  against  each  other  are  destroyed.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  an  effect  similar  to  what  would  happen  if 
a  strong  wind  would  blow  into  a  box  of  feathers. 

For  instance,  the  east,  which  formerly  was 
taken  care  of  comfortably  by  a  part  of  the  output 
of  eastern  mines,  is  now  willing  to  take  all  of  it 
and  is  trying  for  more.  At  the  same  time  no  one 
knows  whether  this  is  a  real  demand  or  a  hord¬ 
ing  demand  or  what  percentage  of  it  is  to  satisfy 
essential  requirements.  Nevertheless,  the  demand 
exists.  Into  that  situation  foreign  orders  are 
inserting  themselves,  Italy  demanding  2,000,000 
tons  of  coal  instantly  and  being  satisfied,  while 
other  countries  are  wanting  to  buy  coal  and  must 
be  supplied.  Without  any  concrete  facts  upon 
which  to  determine  the  legitimacy  of  the  eastern 
demand,  no  one  knows  whether  the  appearance 
of  foreign  buyers  will  create  havoc  or  not.  It 
probably  will. 

Meanwhile  the  western  markets,  deprived  of 
eastern  coal,  are  applying  first  to  nearby  western 
mines  and  then  are  going  further  and  further 
afield  in  search  for  coal.  It  looks  now  as  though 
the  demand  could  not  easily  be  satisfied  if  the 
winter  is  normally  severe.  It  may  even  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  western  mines,  as  was  the  case  last 
winter,  may  have  to  try  to  come  to  the  relief  of 
the  east. 

Just  how  this  is  going  to  be  done  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say.  All  mines  are  suffering  intensely 
from  labor  shortages,  because  the  miners  take 
every  occasion  to  lay  off  a  day  and  because  the 
rest  of  the  time  they  are  only  working  when  they 
must.  The  labor  attitude  is  curtailing  production 
sharply. 

In  addition  the  car  situation  is  getting  worse. 
Railroads  trying  to  respond  to  priority  orders  are 
becoming  congested  with  coal  headed  in  a  certain 
direction.  This  congestion  they  haven’t  the  en¬ 
gines  to  clear  up.  The  result  is  a  shortage  of 
cars  at  the  mines  and  a  corresponding  shortage 
of  coal  in  other  directions.  Also,  as  cold  weather 
comes,  engine  failures  are  becoming  serious,  with 
the  result  that  in  the  west  car  distribution  is 
dropping  from  seventy-five  or  eighty  per  cent 
down  to  an  average  of  close  to  fifty  per  cent  with 
sixty-five  per  cent  the  high  water  mark.  In  the 
east  the  car  situation  isn’t  quite  that  good,  except 
in  certain  localities. 

With  the  supply  thus  shortened  and  with  every¬ 
body  in  danger,  the  Government  is  having  a 
struggle  to  hold  supremacy  in  the  fuel  situation 
against  the  demand  of  the  states,  some  of  which 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  take  independent  and 
antagonistic  action — Michigan  being  a  good 
example. 

On  this  account  it  is  impossible  properly  to 
characterize  the  national  market  unless  it  is  said 
to  he  ruled  by  a  certain  kind  of  chaos. 


Chicago  Market 

Car  Troubles  Become  Bothersome  While 
The  Demand  for  Domestic  Coal  Keeps 
On  Grozving 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Chicago,  November  8,  1917. 

The  proper  summary  of  the  Chicago  market 
conditions  this  week  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the 
old  story.  Eastern  coal  is  still  scarce  and  western 
mines  are  still  supporting  the  main  and  major 
burden  of  supplying  the  people  with  coal. 

In  detail,  the  supply  of  anthracite,  is  still  com¬ 
ing  through  slowly.  The  lake  shipments,  which 
never  were  brisk  this  year,  are  soon  to  be  brought 
to  a  close.  All-rail  shipments  are  light  except  for 
two  or  three  companies,  which  are  getting  fair 
supplies.  In  the  aggregate  receipts  are  less  than 
those  a  year  ago. 

On  eastern  coal,  Pocahontas  and  New  River 
are  shut  out  of  this  market  by  embargoes  on  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
with  the  result  that  there  is  no  free  coal  and 
shippers  are  falling  behind  on  contract. 

Eastern  high  volatile  from  Ohio  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  not  coming  in  because  of  the  lake  priority 
order. 


Eastern  Kentucky  coal  is  just  beginning  to 
arrive  after  having  been  held  out  of  this  market 
for  two  months  by  strike. 

The  main  burden  of  demand  is  thus  falling 
upon  Illinbis  and  Indiana  mines.  There  is  no 
way  of  telling  how  much  the  demand  would  ex¬ 
ceed  production  at  this  time,  because  all  operating 
companies  are  adopting  a  policy  of  only  filling  those 
definite  orders  which  they  can  fill  within  a  week. 
The  orders  in  excess  of  this  they  are  placing  in 
the  reserve  list  and  are  only  accepting  them  when 
there  is  reason  to  expect  that  they  can  be  filled. 

The  car  supply  on  the  average  in  the  western 
mines  is  reduced  to  about  fifty  per  cent  of  mine 
capacity  and  the  labor  troulile  is  with  the  men — 
the  miners  working  only  part  of  the  time. 

The  President’s  prices  on  coals  commonly  sold 
in  this  market  are  as  follows: 


F.  O.  li. 

F.  O.  B. 

Southern  Illinois  Field — ■ 

Mines. 

Chicago. 

Prepared  sizes  . 

$3.75 

Mine  run  . 

.  2.40 

3.50 

Screenings  . 

3.25 

Central  Illinois  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

.  2.05 

3.51 

Mine  run  . 

.  2.40 

3.26 

Screenings  . 

.  2.15 

3.01 

Clinton,  Ind.,  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

.  2.65 

3.62 

Mine  run  . 

.  2.20 

3.3'! 

Screenings  . 

.  2.15 

3.12 

Sullivan  and  Linton  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

3.72 

Mine  run  . 

. 2.40 

3.47 

Screenings  . 

.  2.15 

3.22 

Hockings — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

.  3.05 

4.85 

Kanawha — • 

Prepared  sizes  . . . . 

.  2.70 

4.75 

Smokeless — 

Mine  run  . 

4.80 

Prepared  sizes  . 

5.05 

Eastern  Kentucky — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

.  3.10 

0.1.) 

The  Michigan  Muddle 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  8. —  (  Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Opposition  of  the  federal  coal  ad¬ 
ministration  department  has  blocked  the  plans  of 
W.  K.  Prudden,  Michigan’s  coal  administrator,  to 
take  aggressive  action  in  the  effort  to  get  coal  for 
the  state. 

Filled  by  apprehension  by  the  pressing  demands 
for  coal  from  nearly  all  towns  of  the  state,  Mr. 
Prudden,  after  conference  with  his  advisory  com¬ 
mittee,  decided  he  would  go  into  the  market  with 
$500,000  voted  by  the  state  war  board  and  would 
attempt  to  buy  coal  at  prices  above  those  fixed  by 
the  federal  government.  The  federal  officials 
have  refused  to  sanction  such  action. 


J.  G.  Skidmore,  who  for  a  number  of  years 
has  been  associated  with  the  Madison  Coal 
Corporation,  has  joined  the  forces  of  the 
Taylor  Coal  Company  as  purchasing  agent. 

E.  R.  Keeler,  of  the  Rockford  Lumber  & 
Fuel  Company  of  Rockford,  Ill.,  and  Wm. 
Wascher  of  Cary  Station,  Ill.,  were  in  town 
on  Thursday  this  week. 

On  last  Friday  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  re¬ 
vised  its  embargo  on  west  bound  business  to 
permit  the  movement  of  coal  to  the  lakes.  The 
embargo  still  holds  as  to  the  western  all  rail 
movement  of  coal. 

Among  the  recent  visitors  to  Chicago  were 
George  L.  Blanchard,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. ;  George 
Van  Voorst,  Union  Hill,  Ill.;  Herbert  F.  Voss, 
Antioch  Lumber  &  Coal  Company,  Antioch,  Ill.; 
Fred  M.  Adams,  Elgin,  III,  and  Benjamin  B. 
Bishopp,  Sheldon,  Ill. 

George  W.  Reed,  secretary  of  National  Coal 
Production  Committee,  is  spending  a  few  days 
in  Chicago  prior  to  his  return  to  Washington 
where  he  will  resume  a  similar  position_  with 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  assisting 
Francis  S.  Peabody  in  the  new  duties  he  re¬ 
cently  resumed. 

Two  months  ago  most  of  the  mines  in 
eastern  Kentucky  went  on  strike.  While 
operations  have  been  resumed  in  some  fields, 
the  mines  are  still  closed  in  others.  However, 
some  eastern  Kentucky  coal  came  through  to 
Chicago  this  week,  this  being  practically  the 
first  in  two  months. 

C.  M.  Moderwell  has  appointed  a  cornmittee 
from  the  coal  trade  to  co-operate  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  collect  funds  to  support  this 
movement  in  the  war  zone.  This  committee 
will  be  soliciting  funds  next  week.  This  work 
is  not  only  vitally  important  to  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  men  in  the  army  camps,  but  it 
provides  our  soldiers  in  France  recreation 


Meantime  the  situation  throughout  the  state  is 
temporarily  relieved  by  higher  temperature, 
though  applications  for  coal  are  coming  in  more 
rapidly  with  the  realization  that  the  supplies  prom¬ 
ised  by  the  federal  coal  administration  depart¬ 
ment  have  not  been  forthcoming.  Stock  promised 
to  Michigan  and  Detroit  at  a  recent  conference  in 
Washington  has  not  arrived.  Instead,  word  was 
received  that  the  coal  had  been  diverted  to  east¬ 
ern  points  by  the  federal  officials. 

Some  thirty  Detroit  jobbers  and  wholesalers  at 
a  conference,  Tuesday,  with  Edgar  B.  Whitcomb, 
Detroit  member  of  Mr.  Prudden’s  committee,  an¬ 
nounced  their  intention  of  cooperating  with  the 
state’s  coal  administrator  in  the  effort  to  get  coal. 
Just  what  method  will  be  pursued  is  yet  to  de¬ 
velop. 

Approval  of  the  Michigan  coal  administrator 
has  been  given  to  retail  prices  of  anthracite  in 
Detroit  on  the  basis  of  $9.50  a  ton  for  stove  and 
egg  and  $9.75  a  ton  for  chestnut.  Extra  charge  is 
made  for  storing  coal  in  bins  where  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  carry  it  in. 

Miners  of  the  Saginaw  valley  district  have  de¬ 
cided  to  accept  the  ten  cent  increase  with  penalty 
approved  by  the  federal  government  for  the  cen¬ 
tral  district.  The  decision  was  reached  after  a 
six  days’  conference  in  Saginaw. 

Lack  of  coal  has  caused  the  Pere  Marquette 
railroad  to  cancel  between  thirty  and  forty  pas¬ 
senger  and  freight  trains,  most  of  them  local  trains 
on  branch  lines  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
A  statement  issued  by  the  company  recently 
showed  less  than  two  days’  supply  of  coal  on 
tracks  and  in  storage. 


Edward  L.  Dunning  recently  died  at  the  Win¬ 
chester  Hospital  after  a  long  illness,  aged  fifty- 
five  years.  Mr.  Dunning  entered  the  coal  business 
in  Boston  in  1880,  and  later  formed  a  part¬ 
nership  under  the  firm  name  of  Dunning  & 
Underhill,  with  wharves  on  the  Mystic  River, 
Somerville,  where  he  carried  on  business  several 
years.  His  brother,  Charles  H.  Dunning,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Underhill  in  partnership  in  1888.  Of 
late  years  Mr.  Dunning  was  connected  with  a 
Boston  manufacturing  concern. 


The  Pond  Creek  Coal  Company,  in  October, 
turned  out  95,000  tons  of  coal,  the  largest  amount 
for  any  one  month  in  the  history  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 


William  Griggs  Dearborn,  a  former  Boston 
coal  merchant,  died  at  Bedford,  Nov.  1,  after  a 
brief  illness. 


centers  when  they  are  recovering  from  the 
terrific  shock  of  having  been  in  the  trenches. 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Trade 
Golf  Association  at  Exmoor,  George  P.  Koehler 
won  a  life  membership^n  the  Red  Cross.  This 
costs  $25.  Mr.  Koehler  suggested  that  the  money 
set  aside  by  the  club  for  the  purchase  of  this 
fnembership  be  devoted  to  the  tobacco  fund  for 
the  boys  of  the  coal  trade  who  are  now  in  the 
army.  The  check  accordingly  has  been  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Koehler  by  E.  F.  Smith,  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  was  transferred  by  Mr.  Koehler 
to  that  fund. 

In  addition  to  their  other  troubles,  the  re¬ 
tailers  and  jobbers  had  to  attend  a  hearing 
this  week  on  the  reconsignment  case.  As  one 
man  expressed  it  “I  haven’t  time  to  inquire 
into  the  details  of  my  business.  I  either  have 
to  attend  hearings  or  act  as  a  chief  clerk  for 
the  National  Fuel  Administrator  and  for  the 
fuel  administrators  in  seven  states.  My  office 
force  is  not  handling  the  coal  business,  it  is 
making  government  reports  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  are  never  read.” 

A  traffic  official  of  one  of  the  railroads  serv¬ 
ing  West  Virginia  said  this  week  that  because 
of  the  priority  order  to  ship  coal  to  the  lakes, 
his  line  had  on  sidings,  10,000  cars  loaded  with 
coal,  whereas  the  daily  shipments  to  the  lakes 
were  about  1,250  to  1,300  cars.  In  other  words, 
the  amount  of  cars  on  track  was  said  to  be 
eight  times  too  many.  To  show  what  he  meant, 
he  said  that  if  these  coal  cars  were  put  end 
to  end  on  the  car  track  they  would  extend  for 
a  distance  of  about  100  miles.  Much  of  this 
coal  was  on  sidings  blocking  the  terminal 
facilities  and  interfering  with  the  movement 
of  all  freight.  It  would  take  weeks  to  clear  up 
the  congestion  even  with  engines  plentiful. 
How  long  it  will  take  with  engines  scarce  is 
one  of  the  big  questions. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 

Demands  of  Householders  are  Satisfied  by 
a  special  Effort  but  Public  Utilities  and 
Others  are  Short  of  Coal 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
ISOS'  Oliver  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  November  7th. 

So  far  as  immediate  needs  are  concerned 
among  private  consumers  of  coal  in  this 
district,  the  tension  has  somewhat  relaxed 
and  an  easier  feeling  exists,  owing  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  coal  operators  of  this 
district  in  joint  meeting  with  Mr.  Kuhn,  fuel 
dictator,  and  a  committee  from  the  retailers 
of  the  city.  This  meeting  resulted  in  the  or¬ 
dering  of  200  cars  of  coal  for  private  consump¬ 
tion  in  limited  quantities,  being  delivered  to 
the  retailers  on  Monday  of  this  week,  and  the 
operators  have  done  their  bit  in  complying 
with  the  agreement,  so  far  as  'twas  possible  to 
do  so,  with  car  supply  as  it  is. 

This,  however,  does  not  furnish  public  utili¬ 
ties  with  coal,  and  the  shortage  is  keenly  felt. 
The  City  of  Pittsburgh,  yesterday,  again 
placed  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers  for 
coal  to  keep  pumping  stations  in  operation  for 
the  city’s  water  supply,  but  are  meeting  with 
little  response. 

The  Government  price  for  coal  at  the  mouth 
of  the  mine  in  the  territory  supplying  Pitts¬ 
burgh  is  $2.20  a  ton  for  slack,  $2.45  for  run- 
of-mine,  and  $2.70  for  prepared  coal,  the  latter 
being  what  most  householders  get.  The 
freight,  added  to  this,  which  from  Washington 
county  mines  is  about  60  cents  a  ton,  and  30 
per  cent  more  margin  for  dealers  than  in  1915 
will  be  the  price  a  ton  at  which  coal  is  to  be 
delivered  to  Pittsburgh  homes.  This  makes 
the  retail  price  of  coal  average  about  what  it 
has  been  for  some  time  past,  namely  from  20 
to  24c  per  bushel,  delivered;  the  length  of  the 
haul  causing  the  variation  in  price. 

The  lifting  of  priority  orders  has  some¬ 
what  eased  the  operators,  as  to  fulfilling  of 
lake  contracts  or  general  delivery  and  many 
are  making  an  effort  to  get  this  lake  coal 
through  before  the  close  of  navigation,  but  are 
almost  paralyzed  on  account  of  the  car  supply, 
which  is  reported  distressingly  bad  again  yes¬ 
terday  and  day  before,  with  prospects  de¬ 
cidedly  gloomy  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 

One  operator  stated  this  A.  M.  that  with 
a  rating  of  180  cars,  he  had  received  just 
24  last  Monday,  and  where  he  had  complied 
with  the  request  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Kuhn  in  loading 
his  prorata  share  of  coal  for  local  delivery 
Monday,  there  was  no  motive  power  to  move 
the  cars,  and  they  were  not  yet  off  the  siding 
at  noon  Tuesday.  This  is  typical  of  the  whole 
situation  in  this  district. 

No  contractors  reported,  but  a  steady  de¬ 
mand  is  made,  and  while  government  prices 
are  being  strictly  adhered  to,  the  proviso  of 
“government  price  at  time  of  delivery”  is  al¬ 
ways  a  condition  of  the  sale. 

The  situation  in  coke  remains  unchanged, 
though  a  revision  of  prices  is  daily  expected 
by  the  furnaces  and  producers.  The  car  supply 
here  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  in  the  coal  trade, 
and  the  spot  supply  light. 

Pittsburgh  News  Items 

The  Clinton  Block  Coal  Company  is  an¬ 
nounced  with  capital  stock  of  $600,000.  Treas¬ 
urer,  Robert  L.  McCarrell,  Washington,  Pa. 

A  new  Pittsburgh  company  is  the  G.  H. 
McFetridge  Coal  Company.  Capital  stock 
$100,000.  Treasurer  P.  W.  Leedom,  Butler, 
Pa. 

The  electrically  equipped  mining  plant  of 
the  Splint  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  composed 
of  Uniontown  and  Connellsville  interests,  will 
commence  shipment  of  coal  in  two  weeks. 

The  new  shaft  of  the  Valley  Smokeless  Coal 
Company,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  near  the  Hog¬ 
back  tunnel  is  nearing  completion.  As  soon 
as  it  has  been  finished  work  will  be  started 
on  the  new  all-steel  tipple. 

The  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Company  of 
Pittsburgh  has  transferred  its  entire  holding  in 
Bell  and  Washington  townships,  Westmore¬ 
land  county,  to  the  Roaring  Run  Mining 
Company  for  $200,000. 

Application  for  charters  have  been  made  by 
the  Broadford  Coal  Company,  [W.  D.  Mc¬ 
Ginnis,  Leander  Cox  and  J.  Kirk  Renner] ; 
the  Stewart  Coal  Company,  [W.  D.  Mc¬ 
Ginnis,  C.  D.  Clark  and  E.  C.  Higbee],  and 


by  A.  C.  Stickel,  Gaetano  Corrado  and  .A.  A. 
Straub  for  the  Clever  Gas  Coal  Company. 

Another  big  coal  land  development  is 
planned  by  the  United  States  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  in  Mingo  and  Logan  counties, 
W.  Va.,  where  it  has  purchased  50,000  acres 
of  coal  land  from  the  United  Thacker  Coal 
&  Coke  Company.  The  purchase  has  been 
pending  for  some  months  and  the  filing  of 
court  deeds  indicated  that  several  million  dol¬ 
lars  is  the  price  paid. 

The  mining  of  coal  on  commercial  scale  in 
Beaver  County,  Pa.,  will  be  started  next  spring. 
The  Ohio  River  Coal  Company,  which  re¬ 
cently  purchased  2,000  acres  of  Freeport  coal 
in  Greene  township,  adjoining  the  borough  of 
Shippingport,  is  rushing  the  work  on  the  new 
coal  field  with  a  view  to  beginning  operation 
next  April.  The  officers  of  the  Ohio  River 
Coal  Company  are:  President,  Lewis  W. 
Hicks;  vice-president,  H.  H.  Patterson;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  W.  M.  Henderson,  all  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 


Denver  Trade 

Denver,  November  5. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Milder  temperatures  have  prevailed  in 
this  section  following  the  storm  of  ten  days  ago, 
with  no  considerable  falling  off  in  the  demand. 
While  the  labor  situation  is  easy,  the  matter  of 
prices  is  unsettled  in  the  minds  of  producers,  dis¬ 
tributors  and  consumers.  In  this  territory,  as  in 
Montana,  retailers  have  announced  that  prices  are 
to  be  raised  forty-five  cents  per  ton  under  their 
understanding  of  Dr.  Garfield’s  ruling.  Numer¬ 
ous  meetings  have  been  held  and  special  investi¬ 
gators  of  the  federal  government  have  taken  up 
the  Colorado  situation  with  Dr.  Garfield.  Prices 
will  not  be  advanced  in  any  event  before  present 
supplies  are  exhausted. 

The  car  shortage  is  still  a  serious  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with  at  all  times,  as  shown  in  the  report 
of  September  tonnage  for  September,  giving  a 
decrease  of  100,000  tons  compared  with  August. 
The  total  tonnage  for  September  of  970,574  tons 
brings  the  year’s  total  to  9,232,293  tons,  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  same  period  of  1916  of  2,106,412 
tons.  Routt  county  has  increased  its  tonnage 
thus  far  193,327  tons  over  the  same  period  of 
1916,  and  Las  Animas  county  shows  an  increase 
of  342,599  tons.  Herfano  county  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  617,826  tons.  A  further  decrease  in 
the  car  supply  is  all  that  can  prevent  a  big  in¬ 
crease  for  the  whole  state  this  year  over  1916. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  country  supplies  are 
very  low  in  several  localities.  Railroads  are  short 
and  the  Rock  Island  recently  seized  the  entire 
supply  at  Fairbury,  Neb.,  while  the  Union  Pacific 
followed  similar  tactics  at  Schuyler,  Neb.  Stocks 
are  very  low  in  several  Wyoming  and  western 
Kansas  towns. 

All  grades  of  slack  are  in  good  demand  here 
and  every  available  car  has  been  quickly  taken 
this  week.  Lignite  is  in  specially  good  demand. 

Lignite  coal  prices,  f.  o.  b.  mines,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  For  Denver  delivery,  lump,  $3  to  $3.50; 
mine  run,  $2  to  $2.15;  slack,  $1.50  to  $1.60.  Coun¬ 
try  prices  slightly  higher  for  mine  run  and  slack, 
and  25  cents  above  Denver  prices  on  lump. 

Improvements  at  the  Pinnacle  mine  of  the 
Victor-American  Fuel  Company,  Denver,  will 
permit  a  production  of  2,500  tons  daily  against  a 
former  daily  output  of  900  tons. 


Duluth  Trade 

Duluth,  Minn.,  November  8. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Dock  operators  at  the  Head  of  the 
Lakes  are  hoping  against  hope  that  the  stringency 
in  the  hard  coal  supplies  situation  will  be  in  a 
measure  relieved  through  fair  receipts  before 
the  close  of  the  lake  navigation  season.  As  it  is 
now  there  is  admittedly  a  serious  shortage  in  this 
territory  and  handlers  at  Lake  Erie  ports  are 
being  urged  to  rush  along  shipments  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  The  Duluth  coal  commission 
has  forwarded  a  report  to  Judge  McGee  at 
Minneapolis  setting  out  that  Duluth  will  require 
a  large  tonnage  of  hard  coal  to  carry  the  city 
through  the  winter.  The  exact  figures  named 
have  not  been  given  out  officially,  but  the  tonnage 
specified  is  said  to  have  been  70,000  tons.  At 
Virginia,  Grand  Rapids  and  other  points  over 
the  iron  range  territory  the  authorities  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  supply  wood  to  the  public  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  measure,  it  being  thought  that  sufficient 
coal  supolies  cannot  be  furnished  from  the  docks 
at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes. 

Operators  are  now  being  faced  by  a  serious 
car  shortage,  and  that  is  hampering  the  move¬ 
ment  of  fuel  from  the  docks  here  to  points  over 


the  Northwest.  Shipments  from  the  Duluth  and 
Superior  docks  during  October  were  reported  by 
the  Western  Weighing  Bureau  at  24,594  cars  as 
compared  with  31,454  cars  during  the  same  period 
last  year  and  31,818  cars  during  October,  1915. 
As  the  decrease  of  6,860  cars  last  month  followed 
a  drop  of  11,883  cars  during  September,  and  one 
of  nearly  8,000  cars  during  August,  the  extent  of 
the  fuel  shortage  that  must  exist  over  the  terri¬ 
tory  is  in  a  measure  emphasized. 

Receipts  of  coal  at  the  docks  here  from  the 
East  during  October  aggregated  1,890,055  tons,  of 
which  263,898  tons  were  hard  and  1,626,157  tons 
soft,  according  to  data  compiled  by  the  Tomlin¬ 
son  Company  vessel  agents.  Receipts  of  hard 
coal  for  the  season  up  to  October  31  were  re¬ 
ported  at  1,530,444  tons,  or  313,514  tons  in  excess 
of  last  year,  and  soft  coal  receipts  were  7,643,706 
tons,  or  630,284  tons  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Receipts  of  the  season  by  docks  with  compara¬ 
tive  figures  were  as  follows: 


1916 - .  , - 1917 


Anth. 

Northwestern  .  340,439 

Berwind  . 

Pittsburgh  .  243,172 

Sup.  Coal  &  Dock . 

Boston  .  30, .’>95 

Carnegie  .  71,148 

Hanna  .  94,000 

Island  Creek .  27,599 

Clarkson  .  35,015 

Northern  .  49,643 

Zenith  Furnace . 

Reading  .  78,009 

U.  S.  Steel  Corp . 

Reiss  .  129,813 

Pitts.  &  Ashland . 

Lehigh  .  111,437 

Great  Lakes  Coal 


&  Dock . 


Bitum.  Anth.  Bitum. 

996,708  446,555  1,210,048 

251,927  556,645 

806,442  265,605  773,884 

.  44,510  144,134 

223,730  32,897  242,544 

959,963  106,402  752,161 

595,800  175,363  398,232 

134,895  180,600 

290,227  15,612  214,047 

365,744  70,664  425,507 

464,289  506,828 

230,872  86,081  155,743 

934,500  1,324,663 

413,714  130,101  600,830 

116,622  140,390 

.  150,654  . 

217,989  17,450 


1,216,930  7,003,422  1,530,444  7,643,706 


As  had  been  forecasted  retail  and  wholesale 
quotations  in  bituminous  coal  here  have  been  re¬ 
vised  in  accordance  with  instructions  issued  by 
Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  fuel  administrator.  Reduc¬ 
tions  ranging  from  five  to  forty  cents  per  ton 
have  been  made  effective  from  November  1.  The 


new  and  old  wholesale  prices  and  the  retail  list 
is  as  follows : 


Retail 

Price 


Voughiogheny,  lump  or  stove . $0.60  $7.00  $8.60 

Dock  run  .  6.40  6.80  8.40 

Screenings  .  6.30  6.50  8.30 

Hocking  Valley,  lump  or  stove .  6.60  7.00  8.60 

Dock  run  .  6.40  6.70  8.40 

Screenings  .  6.30  6.00  8.30 

West  Virginia,  splint,  lump,  stove..  6.85  7.25  8.85 

Dock  run  .  6.65  6.95  8.40 

Pocahontas,  lump,  egg,  nut .  7.70  7.75  9.70 

Screenings  .  6.55  6.75  8.15 

Run  of  mine .  ...  8.55 


Kansas  City  Trade 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  November  7. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  coal  shortage  at  Kansas  Citj’ 
does  not  seem  to  be  as  great  as  it  was  a  week  ago. 
Last  week  the  electric  light  plant  at  Kansas  City, 
because  of  the  coal  shortage,  was  compelled  to  re¬ 
duce  the  service  to  the  city.  In  the  residence  dis¬ 
tricts  the  lights  were  shut  off  for  an  hour  or  more 
each  evening  and  the  electric  signs  were  lighted 
but  part  time.  The  plant  is  the  largest  coal  con¬ 
sumer  at  Kansas  City.  However,  the  large  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal,  ordered  some  time  ago,  has  finally 
arrived. 

The  striking  miners  in  the  Kansas  districts 
have  almost  all  returned  to  work  following  the 
conference  of  Dr.  Harry  Garfield  with  the  min¬ 
ers’  and  operators’  representatives  at  Washington. 
For  several  days  the  entire  output  of  the  Kansas 
mines  was  taken  from  this  market  owing  to  the 
strike. 

That  the  railroads  are  directly  responsible  for 
the  coal  shortage  seems  to  have  been  well  estab¬ 
lished.  In  the  yards  of  the  railroad  companies  at 
Kansas  City  coal  that  should  be  switched  and 
delivered  is  permitted  to  stand  for  days  because 
of  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  switch  them. 

Many  trains  have  been  cancelled.  The  sched¬ 
ules  are  not  maintained. 

The  retail  business  has  been  exceedingly  heavy. 
There  is  not  enough  coal,  however,  in  the  j'ards 
to  supply  the  demand  for  one  day.  On  the  Kan¬ 
sas  side  the  retail  prices  have  been  fixed  by  the 
fuel  administrator,  but  this  does  not  have  any 
effect  whatever  upon  curbing  the  peddlers.  Pleas¬ 
ures  are  now  being  prepared  to  meet  this  situa¬ 
tion. 

Wallace  Crossley,  fuel  administrator  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  was  in  Kansas  City  last  week  and  appointed 
a  local  committee.  This  is  composed  of  Fred  H. 
Fitch,  treasurer  of  the  Kansas  City  Structural 
Steel  Company ;  Walter  Lampkin,  an  attorney,  and 
J.  C.  Nichols,  a  real  estate  dealer.  Mr.  Nichols 
recently  resigned  as  a  committeeman  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  W.  H.  Federmann. 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

Rail  Movement  Is  Restricted — Trade  Dis¬ 
turbed  by  Rumor  of  Government  Tfaking 

Proportion  of  all  Output 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
703  Lyric  Building, 

Cincinnati,  November  8. 

Now  that  the  battle  smoke  of  the  elections 
has  cleared  away,  the  lake  season  nears  its 
closing  point  and  Mr.  Garfield  has  seen  that 
all  producing  districts  cannot  remain  on  the 
same  footing  there  has  been  quite  a  change 
noted  in  the  attitude  of  the  trade.  The  forty- 
five  cent  increase,  generally  speaking,  has 
been  the  centering  topic  of  interest  this  week. 
The  general  impression  has  been  that  it  is 
a  process  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul — with 
Peter  in  the  dual  personality  of  the  public  and 
the  producer.  The  pay  sheets  of  a  Kanawha 
operator  shows  that  labor  has  increased  in 
cost  from  55  to  116  per  cent,  in  two  years — 
powder  from  $1.17  to  $2.25,  so,  it  is  figured 
there  that  Mr.  Garfield’s  allowance  does  not 
go  a  great  way  in  squaring  things  away.  Other 
figures  are  all  in  the  same  latitude,  some  higher 
and  few  lower. 

Kentucky  operators  are  still  wrestling  with 
the  problem  that  is  the  outcome  of  the  ad¬ 
vance.  Those  that  were  given  the  advance  to 
the  price  on  Jellico  claim  that  the  forty-five 
cents  should  apply  to  them,  in  that  the  price 
was  made  as  an  equitable  adjustment  and 
that  they  have  to  meet  the  advance  in  labor 
cost  also.  But  the  government  says  nay — 
and  there  is  a  moot  point.  Car  supplies  in 
this  district  also  are  dwindling  to  add  to  their 
misery. 

On  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  loads  are  still  back¬ 
ing  up,  though  the  usual  restrictions  have  not  yet 
been  put  in  effect.  The  Kanawha  &  Michigan — a 
big  feeder  from  the  West  Virginia  fields — 
has  slapped  on  an  embargo  for  the  tail  end 
of  the  week.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  still 
open,  but  with  the  movement  east  under  favor. 

The  news  out  of  Washington  that  10  per 
cent  of  the  output  of  all  mines  would  be  taken 
over  for  government  purposes  has  been  a  bit 
disturbing  to  the  trade  here,  but  until  there 
is  definiteness  in  the  order  discussion  merely 
dwindles  to  speculation. 

The  Hamilton  County  Fuel  Administration, 
composed  of  five  members,  met  Monday  and 
after  scanning  reports  that  were  submitted 
by  all  retailers  in  the  city  they — wltti  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  few  expert  accountants  arrived  at 
the  figures  ordered  on  retail  coal  by  Direc¬ 
tor  Garfield.  These  have  been  forwarded  to 
Columbus  for  the  approval  of  the  state  ad¬ 
ministrator,  Johnson.  None  of  the  figures 
were  made  public  nor  will  be  until  he  has 
passed  upon  them.  One  thing  the  board  has 
announced,  and  that  is  that  the  prices  they 
arrived  at  are  only  temporary  and  will  be 
until  they  have  Jiad  time  to  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  all  of  the  angles  presented. 

Cincinnati  News  Notes 

S.  A.  Gailey,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  was  here  Tues¬ 
day. 

A.  A.  Liggett  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  went  to  the  mines  at  Raleigh,  W. 
Va.,  this  week. 

Election  day  here  was  quite  a  relief.  It 
cut  down  the  number  of  country  buyers  and 
purchasing  agents  of  concerns  looking  to  the 
Cincinnati  offices  for  supplies,  to  a  minimum. 

Ernie  Spreen  of  the  Winifrede  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  was  in  Louisville  this  week.  Frank  B. 
Stewart,  general  manager,  has  been  east  and 
is  expected  to  visit  the  mine  the  latter  part 
of  the  week. 

Mr.  McMahon  of  the  Youghiogheny  and 
Ohio  Coal  Company,  with  headquarters  in 
Milwaukee,  was  in  town  for  a  couple  of  days 
the  fore  part  of  the  week. 

Announcement  was  made  from  Jenkins,  Ky., 
on  Monday  that  increases  averaging  $1.40  a 
day  had  been  put  into  effect  by  the  Consoli¬ 
dation  Coal  Company  in  its  mines  in  that 
state.  All  fines  accruing  under  the  Garfield 
system,  it  is  said,  will  be  paid  into  the  Red 
Cross. 

Guy  M.  Freer,  head  of  the  Traffic  Bureau 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  whose  coun¬ 


sel  has  been  of  immense  value  to  the  local  coal 
trade,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Federal  War 
Council  as  the  official  expediter  for  this  sec¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  hurry 
along  empties  for  the  suffering  coal  men  in 
the  range  of  his  capacity. 

Transcript  was  received  on  Tuesday  in  the 
United  States  Court  here  of  the  Detroit-Ken- 
tucky  Coal  Company  vs.  the  Bickett  Coal  & 
Coke  Company  of  Chicago,  on  an  appeal 
granted  by  Judge  Cochran  at  Cattletsburg,  who 
issued  a  restraining  order  on  the  Detroit- 
Kentucky  Company  from  violating  its  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Bickett  Company.  The  latter 
claim  to  have  made  advances  that  permitted 
the  mining  company  to  proceed  with  produc¬ 
tion  with  the  proviso  that  they  should  have 
the  output,  instead,  they  claim  the  operating 
concern  sold  the  coal  to  a  Cincinnati  firm 
at  increased  prices  that  were  agreed  upon 
when  the  arrangement  was  made. 


Cleveland  Trade 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  8. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Coal  loaded  for  lake  shipment 
last  week  amounted  to  774,975  tons,  or  slightly 
less  than  for  the  preceding  week  when  shipments 
were  793,000  tons.  The  movement  was  the  small¬ 
est  for  two  months,  but  it  is  stated  that  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  needs  of  the  northwest 
will  be  loaded  before  the  close  of  navigation,  even 
with  this  record. 

Considerable  complaint  regarding  shortage  of 
fuel  has  been  made  by  the  steam  consumers,  but 
up  to  this  time  they  have  succeeded  in  securing  a 
sufficient  amount  to  keep  plants  going.  It  is  said 
that  the  requisition  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  output 
of  the  mines  by  the  government  will  insure  manu¬ 
facturers  of  war  materials  a  sufficient  supply 
through  the  season. 

Coal  shipped  to  retailers  on  Monday  of  last 
week  has  been  very  slow  in  arriving  at  destina¬ 
tion.  It  is  said  that  at  some  of  the  mines  cars 
were  short  and  the  total  shipments  were  not  as 
large  as  expected.  The  purpose  of  the  special  day 
was  thus  partially  defeated,  but  the  shipments 
helped  materially  any  way,  as  retailers’  yards  in 
many  places  were  practically  empty. 

Some  of  the  operators  are  complaining  of  the 
way  the  men  are  working.  Mines  have  been  idle 
a  portion  of  the  time  because  the  men  failed  to 
appear  for  work.  The  fear  still  exists  that,  with 
the  increase  in  their  scale,  the  men  will  work  only 
enough  to  yield  about  the  same  weekly  income 
they  have  been  receiving.  This  would  put  the  coal 
business  in  a  bad  way,  as  the  output  would  be  pro¬ 
portionately  reduced. 

When  in  this  city  recently  State  Coal  Adminis¬ 
trator  H.  H.  Johnson  stated  that  he  would  rec¬ 
ommend  to  the  National  Coal  Administration  a 
curtailment  of  the  use  of  coal  for  current  for 
electric  signs,  road  building  and  many  other 
classes  of  construction  work.  Such  a  course 
would  tend  to  regulate  the  car  supply  and  fix  the 
price  question,  he  said.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  the 
priority  order  will  be  off  within  a  short  time  and 
that  some  of  the  present  hysteria  regarding  the 
coal  supply  will  then  pass  away.  He  condemned 
the  seizure  of  coal  by  mayors  of  municipalities, 
as  practiced  in  some  places,  and  said  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  take  action  against  them,  if  it  is  con¬ 
tinued. 

Wagon  mine  owners  met  Administrator  John¬ 
son  last  week  to  discuss  rates  for  hauling  coal 
from  the  mines  to  the  railroads.  He  promised  to 
take  the  matter  up,  after  an  investigation  has 
been  made,  and  recommend  an  increase  in  the 
haulage  rate,  if  it  is  found  that  the  amount  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  government  at  present  is  too  low. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  allowed  to  pay  only 
seventy-five  cents  per  ton,  no  matter  what  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  railroad. 

Northern  Ohio  News  Notes 

A  temporary  price  of  $5.50  has  been  fixed  at 
Akron  by  the  Summit  county  coal  committee.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  a  charge  of  $1  per  ton 
for  delivery.  A  permanent  price  will  be  named 
within  the  next  few  days. 

H.  G.  Wilson,  George  L.  McKesson  and  Louis 
H.  Paine  are  three  of  the  men  appointed  on  the 
Lucas  county  coal  committee  at  Toledo.  The 
committee  is  gathering  data  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  retail  prices. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Lake  Erie  Bitu¬ 
minous  Coal  Exchange  the  lake  fleet  had  loaded 
22,381,174  tons  of  coal  up  to  October  29,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  517,940  tons  for  the  same  date  last  year. 
Although  coal  has  not  been  coming  forward  to 


the  lake  as  freely  as  it  was  a  month  ago,  the  nec¬ 
essary  amount  will  probably  be  reached  by  the 
close  of  navigation,  with  the  diversion  of  some  of 
the  product  for  domestic  and  steam  purposes. 

The  Zettelmeyer  Coal  Company,  Cleveland,  has 
purchased  two  acres  of  land  at  Lorain  avenue  and 
West  106th  street,  where  a  yard  will  be  opened 
as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  for  an  industrial 
track. 

In  order  to  secure  fuel  for  the  municipal  light 
plant  at  Cleveland,  Mayor  Harry  L.  Davis  confis¬ 
cated  two  cars  on  the  New  York  Central  lines  at 
East  55th  street  last  week.  It  was  consigned  to 
the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company.  The  light 
plant  supply  had  been  almost  completely  ex¬ 
hausted. 

Committees  from  the  Pittsburgh  Vein  Oper¬ 
ators’  Association  and  the  local  organization  of 
eastern  Ohio  miners  met  in  Cleveland  today  to 
arrange  the  scale  under  the  agreement  reached  at 
Washington  recently.  There  was  some  talk  of 
arranging  the  yardage  work  on  the  Pittsburgh 
basis,  if  consent  could  be  gotten  for  the  change 
without  increasing  the  total  cost  of  production. 

It  is  said  that  no  change  will  be  made  in  the 
Cleveland  retail  prices,  because  of  the  increase 
authorized  in  the  wholesale  prices  for  Palmyra. 
Massillon  and  Jackson  coals.  Contracts  for  Mas¬ 
sillon  coal,  made  early  in  the  season,  were  made 
around  $4  at  the  mines  and  for  this  reason  a 
change  is  not  necessary  under  the  present  plan. 


Indianapolis  Trade 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  November  8. — (Special 
Correspondence.) — The  demand  for  steam  and 
domestic  coal  in  Indiana  exceeds  the  supply. 
There  is  a  distinctly  pessimistic  tone  among  the 
producers,  jobbers  and  retailers.  The  operators 
are  producing  as  much  coal  as  possible  in  view 
of  the  car  supply,  which  they  fear  will  grow  less 
with  the  bad  winter  weather.  The  jobbers  are 
in  an  unpleasant  frame  of  mind.  Their  request 
of  Evans  Woollen,  federal  fuel  director  for  In¬ 
diana,  that  coal  supplied  by  him  to  dealers  be 
billed  through  them  was  turned  down  this  week, 
cutting  them  out  of  the  fifteen  cents  a  ton  profit 
allowed  by  the  Government.  The  federal  fuel 
administrator  in  this  state  is  taking  a  lot  of  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  jobbers.  The  retailers  have  little 
coal  on  hand  and  many  of  them  are  appealing- 
daily  to  Woollen  for  relief.  Dr.  Henry  Jameson, 
fuel  director  for  Indianapolis,  says  that  the 
surplus  supply  among  the  local  retailers  is  dimin¬ 
ishing  and  that  the  receipts  of  coal  here  are 
inadequate.  Woollen  directed  that  eight  car  loads 
of  coal  be  shipped  here  yesterday.  Five  or  six 
retailers  are  appealing  daily  to  Woollen  for  coal 
for  their  Indianapolis  yards,  which  indicates  how 
short  the  supply  here  is.  The  average  number 
of  requests  __  coming  daily  from  the  retailers 
throughout  the  state  is- about  one  hundred.  Wool¬ 
len  has  managed  to  move  sufficient  coal  to  prevent 
suffering  up  to  this  time.  The  state  has  plenty 
of  coal  for  its  institutions  owing  to  an  agreement 
made  sometime  ago  with  the  operators’  associa¬ 
tion.  Thus  far  the  operators  have  been  able  to 
supply  enough  coal  for  the  industrial  concerns. 
The  indications  are  that  Indiana  soft  coal  will 
have  to  be  used  by  thousands  of  home  owners 
who  have  relied  heretofore  on  anthracite  and 
West  Virginia  smokeless  coal,  which  is  very 
scarce  throughout  the  state. 

The  A.  B.  Myer  Company,  Indianapolis,  quotes 
the  following  retail  prices,  effective  November  1 : 


Ton 

Linton  and  Indiana  lump . $  5..')(l 

Indiana  and  Linton  egg  and  nut .  5. .50 

Indiana  mine  run .  .5.2r> 

Indiana  nut  and  slack .  4.75 

Paragon  lump  .  0.2.5 

•  Brazil  block  .  0.2.5 

Kanawha  lump  and  egg .  7.50 

Kentucky  lump  and  egg .  7.50 

Indianapolis  by-product  coke .  S.2.5 

Pocahontas  mine  run .  7.50 

Pocahontas  shoveled  lump  . 8.00 

Pocahontas  forked  lump .  8.50 

Cannel  lump,  forked .  9.00 

Anthracite,  grate  .  9.50 

Anthracite,  egg  .  9.60 

Anthracite,  stove  .  9.75 

Anthracite,  chestnut  .  10.00 

Blossburg,  smithing  .  10. Oo 


Coal  and  Coke  Extra  Delivery  Charge — 75c  bags  a  ton 
extra  for  ground  floor  or  dumped  into  the  cellar;  $1.00 
bags  a  ton  extra,  carried  into  cellar;  50c  charge  wheel¬ 
barrow  a  ton  e.xtra. 

Other  retailers  here  are  making  similar  quota¬ 
tions. 


The  Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Company,  in 
October,  produced  545,424,000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
or  8.8  per  cent  more  than  it  did  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  last  year. 
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New  York  Trade 

-.Inthracitc  Shipuients  Hast  Not  Yet  In¬ 
creased — liituntiaous  Trade  More  Hope¬ 
ful  that  More  Advances  Will  He  Made 

(Jffice  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
New  ^’ork,  Noveinker  8. 

'I'he  cast  has  had  no  material  increase  in 
anthracite  receipts.  Last  week  Washington  dis¬ 
patches  led  many  to  l)elieve  that  the  roads  would 
l)e  recpiired  to  give  |)riority  to  New  \’ork  and 
other  eastern  territory.  On  the  other  hand,  New 
Vork  territory  is  feeling  the  effect  of  numerous 
holidays  and  supplies  will  likely  run  light  for 
this  week. 

Monday  hrought  a  great  clamor  from  New 
York  retail  dealers  to  get  immediate  .shi])ments. 
.Many  dealers  reported  that  they  were  entirely 
without  coal.  Milder  weather  has  helped  con¬ 
siderably. 

On  Monday,  Dr.  Oarlield  gave  out  some  figures 
showing  that  the  east  had  secured  larger  ship¬ 
ments  of  anthracite  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
this  year  than  for  the  same  i)eriod  last  year,  lie 
showed  that  New  York  in  this  periocl  had  re¬ 
ceived  J.'i,912,:t8()  tons  as  compared  with  12, (>60,050 
tons  for  the  same  period  in  lOlO.  He  charged 
that  if  the  east  suffered  this  winter  for  fuel  it 
would  he  due  to  hoarding.  These  figures  would 
he  more  illuminating  if  they  showed^  an  analysis 
of  the  various  sizes  shipped.  There  is  a  general 
feeling  in  the  trade  that  the  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  made  by  the  anthracite  companies  this  year 
is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  increase  in  re¬ 
covery  of  culm,  and  that  therefore  the  increase 
in  domestic  sizes,  which  the  average  consumer 
uses,  has  not  been  so  large  as  the  unanalyzed 
figures  of  shipments  would  indicate. 

At  the  mines  the  quotations  run  from  $2  for 
barley,  $.'!  for  rice  and  $4  for  buck  to  a  quarter 
and  fifty  cents  per  ton  over  these  figures.  At 
New  York  tidewater  ports  barley  is  quoted  at 
$2.75  to  $5.75;  rice  at  $4  to  $5,  and  buckwheat 
at  $5  to  f5.75.  « 

The  price  on  company  coal,  using  the  lower 
piers  as  a  basis,  for  November  loading,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows :  Broken,  $!).!15 ;  egg,  $5.90;  stove,  $6.15; 

chestnut,  $6.25.  These  are  for  white  ash.  Red 
ash  prices  are  ten  cents  higher,  and  Lykens  Val¬ 
ley  forty-five  and  fifty  cents  higher.  Individuals 
are  allowed  sevent-five  cents  a  ton  over  these 
prices.  Coals  at  the  upper  ports  are  five  cents  per 
ton  higher,  owing  to  difference  in  freight  rates. 

The  Bituminous  Situation 

The  bituminous  trade,  are  more  hopeful  than 
heretofore  that  the  Fuel  Administrator  will 
shortly  announce  advances  that  will  permit  all  the 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  mines  to  work 
at  full  capacity  at  a  profit.  The  forty-five  cents 
a  ton  advance,  as  announced  from  Washington 
last  week,  is  all  taken  up  by  advances  made  to 
labor.  The  operator  who,  following  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  price  announcement  of  $2  per  net  ton, 
found  that  he  could  not  operate  his  mine  at  that 
price,  is  still  in  the  same  boat. 

In  the  meantime  coal  continues  very  scarce, 
and  government  and  railway  requirements  are 
working  havoc  with  those  operators  who  had  con¬ 
tracted  with  regular  customers  for  the  major  out¬ 
put  of  their  anticipated  capacity.  Car  shortages 
have  continued.  On  some  sections  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  on  Monday  too  per  cent  car  supply  was 
given,  and  if  this  can  be  kept  up  for  a  few  days 
each  week  the  situation  will  be  materially  helped. 

\Vhile  some  coal  is  said  to  be  offering  at  the 
new  price  of  $2.45  per  net  ton,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  where  there  have  been  any  sales  of  any 
moment.  Tuesday,  quite  a  number  of  cars  were 
offered  locally  at  the  $2.45  price,  but  the  offer  is 
said  to  have  had  a  string  tied  to  it,  in  that  the 
purchaser  was  retpiired  by  the  seller  to  buy  also 
a  certain  number  of  cars  of  “smithing”  coal  at 
$5.45  the  mines. 

At  New  York  tidewater  piers  the  shortage  of 
bituminous  has  not  been  more  acute  in  main 
years.  1'here  is  no  spot  coal,  and  contract  re¬ 
ceipts  are  mere  fractions  of  what  receivers  re¬ 
quire.  Bunker  business  continues  irregular,  due 
to  the  matter  of  securing  licenses. 

Maximum  jirices  at  the  New  York  harbor  piers, 
mean  on  net  tons,  the  following: 

N.  V.  llarlior  At  Mines 


Pennsylvania  .  $3.92  $2.4.") 

Maryland  .  ,*?.92  2.4'» 

West  Virginia  (short  rate) .  3.92  2.4.’) 

West  Virginia  (long  rate) .  4.I.")  2.l.'> 


The  Vessel  Situation 

The  coastwise  vessel  situation  is  not  materially 
changed.  The  matter  of  readjusting  contracts  to 


the  (iovernment  rates  for  transportation  between 
the  southern  and  New  hhigland  ports  is  yet  open. 
Tonnage  for  immediate  charter  is  hard  to  obtain. 
'I'lie  (jovernment  rate  of  $2.50  between  Hampton 
Roads  and  Boston,  with  differentials  for  other 
ports,  is  used  as  a  basis  for  negotiations  now. 

Sound  tonnage  is  not  too  iilentiful.  but  this 
would  be  .serious  were  there  a  normal  tonnage 
of  coal  available  a'  the  New  York  piers  for  trans¬ 
portation  to  Sound  points. 

Current  rates  of  freight  are  about  as  follows: 
hrom  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  $2.50  to  $.'i ;  to 
Portland,  $2,50  to  $5;  to  Providence  and  like 
Sound  points,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

h'rom  New  Vork  to  Boston,  $1.75  to  $2;  to 
Portland,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  to  Providence.  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  to  New  Bedford.  $1.50  to  $1.75;  to  New 
llaven,  seventy  to  eighty  cents;  to  Bridgeport, 
sixty-five  to  seventy-five  cents.  Harbor  rates  re¬ 
main  at  thirty  to  thirt.\-livc  cents. 

.Vr7i'  Vorlc  Trade  Briefs 

.'Xnnouncement  is  made  that  B.  .M.  .Ninesworth, 
Philadelphia  manager  of  the  J.  B.  Sanborn  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  made  manager  for  all  the  eastern 
territory. 

Last  week  the  New  York  State  hood  Commis¬ 
sion  granted  the  city  of  New  York  license  to 
buy,  store  and  sell  food  and  fuel  as  an  emergency 
measure. 

Last  week  State  Fuel  .Ydininistrator  Albert  H. 
Wiggins  completed  his  appointments  of  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrators  for  each  of  the  counties  throughout 
the  state. 

One  of  the  good  offices  that  the  Wholesale 
Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York  hopes  to 
perform  is  that  of  keeping  tab  on  the  numerous 
railroad  embargoes  that  are  placed  against  coal. 

Frank  Roreck,  formerly  assistant  to  J.  B. 
.Sharp,  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
at  the  St.  Georges,  Staten  Island  coal  piers,  is 
now  with  J.  I\L  Creighton  at  No.  1  Broadway, 
in  charge  of  transportation. 

Some  of  the  transportation  people,  controlling 
barges  in  New  York  harbor  that  are  engaged 
almost  exclusively  in  transporting  coal,  learned 
with  regret  that  the  government  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  requisition  some  of  their  tonnage  for 
using  in  its  service. 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York  City  has  opened  up  offices  on  the  second 
ffoor  of  No.  1  Broadway,  and  Secretary  Charles 
S.  Allen  has  been  on  the  job  for  the  past  ten 
days.  Commencing  on  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  Allen 
began  issuing  bulletins  to  the  members,  to  keep 
them  apprised  of  all  changes  and  developments 
of  interest.  . 

Wednesday  operators  in  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  field,  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  Low' 
Volatile  Operators  Association  field,  filed  with  the 
Fuel  Administration  and  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Washington  reports  covering  their  costs 
for  the  year"  1916  and  the  first  seven  months  of 
1917.  Representatives  of  the  association  have 
asked  Dr.  Garfield  for  a  hearing,  looking  to  a 
readjustment  of  prices. 

A  strike  of  tug  boat  crew’s,  which  has  been 
threatening  to  tie  up  all  kinds  of  shipping  in 
New  York  harbor,  appears  to  have  been  averted, 
according  to  announcements  made  Tuesday.  The 
International  Longshoremen’s  Union  and  other 
labor  leaders,  having  to  do  with  labor  employed 
in  New  York  harbor,  have  recently  been  circu¬ 
lating  reports  that  the  men  would  strike  if  they 
did  not  get  immediate  action  from  the  Federal 
Board  of  Arbitration. 


Twin  Cities  Tracie 

^Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  November 
S.~(Spccial  Correspondence.) — The  retail  trade 
has  been  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  different 
meetings  of  the  local  fuel  board  to  settle  upon 
uniform  prices  with  some  impatience  to  have  it 
over  w'ith,  but  no  surprise  at  delays  w’hich  have 
occurred.  They  have  realized  from  the  start  that 
the  matter  of  settling  a  uniform  price,  based  up¬ 
on  a  series  of  divergent  co.sts  was  not  to  be  fixed 
off-hand.  Recently  it  was  stated  that  there  was  to 
be  an  inspection  of  books  by  expert  accountants 
as  a  means  of  determining  what  costs  actuallx- 
were — a  step  which  is  laudable  in  an  ambition  to 
get  at  the  basic  facts,  but  which  is  apt  to  cause 
considerable  delay,  if  carried  out  thoroughly. 

Last  week  dock  prices  on  Hocking  lump  were 
cut  sixty-five  cents,  dock  run  fifty-five  cents  and 
screenings  tw'enty  cents :  Youghiogheny  lump  $1. 
and  splint  lump  forty  cents,  on  the  order  of  the 
government,  and  temporarily  the  old  proportion 
of  jirices  prevailed,  until  the  uniform  figures  could 
be  established.  Revisions  come,  both  upward  and 


downward,  with  such  frequency  that  the  trade  has 
much  difficulty  in  confining  its  quotations  to  the 
prevailing  schedule. 

The  stocks  of  coal  which  have  come  forward  to 
the  doqks  this  season  are  steadily  cutting  down 
the  shortage.  Hard  coal  deliveries  are  well  ahead 
of  last  year  and  have  reduced  the  shortage  to  less 
than  100,000  tons,  with  prospects  for  this  being 
still  further  reduced  during  the  month.  Soft  coal 
deliveries  have  nearly  overtaken  those  of  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1916,  but  leave  a  shortage  in  the  carr}'- 
over  of  around  1,500,000  tons,  which  must  be  made 
up  through  heavier  deliveries  from  the  rail  fields 
of  Illinois,  The  strike  in  the  latter  fields  has  cut 
down  late  deliveries  here,  but  there  have  been 
heavier  shipments  through  the  summer,  so  that 
some  gain  has  been  made  here. 

The  car  shortage  has  caused  trouble  in  moving 
coal  to  the  interior,  and  is  the  present  cause  of 
more  trouble  than  anything  else,  although  the 
stocks  are  not  yet  sufficient  for  the  winter’s  needs, 
and  may  not  be  at  the  close  of  navigation  unless 
unusual  efforts  are  put  forth. 

'T'lain  Cities  Notes 

Railroad  statistics  show  that  there  has  been  a 
much  larger  tonnage  of  coal  hauled  from  the 
docks  this  season  than  last  to  date,  despite  the 
fact  of  stocks  being  short. 

Spontaneous  combustion  has  occurred  in  coal 
piles  of  coal  firms  and  also  of  some  large  users 
in  the  Twin  Cities  quite  frequently.  Some  piles 
have  to  be  wet  down  almost  daily  to  keep  from 
suffering  heavy  damage. 

The  county  fuel  board  proposes  to  furnish  con¬ 
sumers  with  information  on  the  fuel  question 
from  consulting  engineers,  as  a  means  of  cutting 
down  waste  and  conserving  fuel.  The  public  is 
urged  to  practice  the  most  rigid  economy  in  fuel. 
Firms  selling  air  moisteners  are  seizing  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exploit  the  virtues  of  their  devices  as 
means  of  cutting  down  fuel  consumption. 


Birmingham  Trade 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  7. —  {Special 
Correspondence.) — Local  market  conditions  are 
void  of  any  new  features  this  week.  The  demand 
for  both  steam  and  domestic  coal  is  very  active, 
and  the  improvement  in  the  supply  is  too  slight 
to  have  anj-  relative  bearing  on  the  situation. 
Contracts  continue  to  take  the  bulk  of  the  ton¬ 
nage,  and  the  mines  are  far  behind  in  the  stipu¬ 
lated  monthly  shipments  in  many  cases,  therefore 
the  spot  supply  is  limited  to  the  output  of  small 
operations  which  are  not  tied  up  with  contracts 
and  a  very  limited  tonnage  from  the  mines  where 
the  anticipated  production  has  been  sold  far 
ahead,  which  is  woefullj'  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demands  from  regular  Alabama  territory.  The 
mines  are  taking  care  of  regular  customers  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  no  consideration  being  given 
to  foreign  inquiry  except  a  few  cars  here  and 
there  to  relieve  temporarily  especiall}'  acute  con¬ 
ditions.  Railroads  and  industrial  operations  have 
only  a  few  days’  supply  ahea^,  and  the  small 
stocks  of  the  retailers  would  be  rapidh-  dissipated 
by  a  short  spell  of  cold  weather. 

The  output  at  the  mines  continues  to  suffer 
very  materially  from  the  effects  of  the  men  laying 
out  from  work  on  Saturdays  and  the  days  fol¬ 
lowing  the  semi-monthly  dispensation  of  wages. 
Cars  have  also  been  scarce  with  the  Southern 
Railway. 


Birmingham  Trade  Briefs 

Notice  has  been  filed  in  the  Probate  Court  of 
Jefferson  county.  Alabama,  of  an  increase  in  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Brookside-Pratt  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  from  $20,000  to  $300,000.  This  step  was 
taken  to  provide  funds  for  the  absorption  of  the 
plant  and  properties  of  the  Helena-Cahaba  Min¬ 
ing  Company,  operating  Coalmont  slope  in  Shelby 
county. 

The  Central  Alabama  Coal  Company  has  been 
incorporated  in  Jefferson  county  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $350,000,  and  has  acquired  the  property 
of  the  Central  Coal  Company,  whose  affairs  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  courts  for  some 
time,  and  will  operate  the  mines  of  the  latter, 
which  are  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  county.  The  new  company  is  officered  by 
H.  L.  Faulk,  president:  L.  Schulheefer,  vice- 
president,  and  J.  P.  Pearson,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 


Coal  dealers  of  Bangor.  Me.,  have  reduced  their 
price  on  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  from  $11  to 
$10  a  ton. 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

Some  Improvement  in  Anthracite  Receipts 
-^Bituminous  Operators  Make  Wage 
Agreements  to  Secure  Nejv  Price 

PiiiL.MJELPHiA,  Novein1)er  8. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.)— The  Pennsylvania  has  heai 
bringing  a  good  tonnage  into  Philadelphia 
since  its  embargo  was  raised  last  week,  while 
the  Reading  tonnage  is  keeping  up  with  the 
record  of  the  past  several  months.  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Lewis  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  Reading  has  brought  more  anthracite  into 
Philadelphia  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1917 
as  for  the  whole  twelve  months  of  1914  and 
1915. 

Most  of  this  coal  is  said  to  be  company 
coal,  which  would  insure  lower  prices  for  the 
consumer.  This  is,  of  course,  a  statement 
that  is  likely  to  be  questioned. 

Irrespective  of  increase  in  receipts,  many 
yards  are  very  bare  of  coal.  As  a  result, 
numerous  dealers  delayed  announcing  their 
prices  for  the  first  of  the  month,  saying  that 
they  had  no  coal  on  hand,  and  consequently 
could  not  make  prices.  They  argued  against 
making  prices  on  prospective  receipts,  but  the 
fuel  administrator  ruled  otherwise. 

Production  for  this  week  and  last  has  been 
cut  materially.  Last  week  there  were  two 
holidays,  and  this  week  election  day  shut  the 
mines  down  for  a  day. 

Steam  coals  are  firm.  Independent  oper¬ 
ators  are  said  to  have  frowned  at  any  attempt 
to  advance  prices,  notwithstanding  the  great 
scarcity  of  bituminous  has  made  it  possible  to 
sell  a  great  deal  of  buckwheat  and  barley  as 
substitutes. 

Car  shortage  keeps  production  down  in  all 
the  territory  that  ships  into  this  section. 
Consequently  spot  coal  is  rare.  The  confu¬ 
sion  over  the  President’s  order  of  some  ten 
days  ago,  advancing  bituminous  prices  forty- 
five  cents  a  ton,  has  now  passed.  About  the 
middle  of  last  week  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
operators  learned  that  it  applied  to  all  sec¬ 
tions,  but  that  it  could  not  be  made  effective 
until  the  penalty  provision  against  loss  of 
time  by  the  miners  was  agreed  upon  between 
miners  and  operators.  Now,  practically  every 
region,  union  and  non-union,  has  agreed  upon 
this  in  line  with  Administrator  Garfield’s 
views,  and  what  spot  coal  is  being  mined  now 
in  the  east,  and  the  tonnage  is  still  infinitesi¬ 
mal,  is  selling  at  the  new  price.  What  pleased 
'  the  Pennsylvania  operators  was  to  learn  that 
the  actual  advance  made  to  the  miners  could 
also  be  charged  against  contract  coal  where 
contracts  provided  for  wage  advances. 

The  supply  of  coal  in  this  territory  is  very 
meager.  Many  plants  were  reported  shut 
down  last  week. 

Much  consternation  was  felt  in  the  trade 
on  Tuesday,  when  Washington  leported  that 
Dictator  Garfield  would  issue  an  order  re¬ 
quisitioning  ten  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  all 
mines,  irrespective  of  contracts,  to  supply  to 
concerns  that  are  not  receiving  sufficient  coal 
to  keep  them  going.  This  report,  however, 
was  denied  next  day. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 

On  November  1st,  1917,  The  Delano  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  announces  the  removal  of  its  office  to 
Room  No.  540,  Widener  Building,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

W.  S.  Boyd,  formerly  mining  engineer  of 
the  Madeira-PIill  interests,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Pottsville,  is  now  employed  in  a  similar 
capacity  at  the  Katherine  Colliery,  near 
Shamokin. 

A  new  coal  company  has  been  organized  to 
operate  coal  lands  recently  acquired  in  the 
vicinity  of  Plumville,  Indian  county.  Pa.  The 
name  of  the  new  corporation  is  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Coal  &  Coke  Company. 

According  to  figures  announced  this  week, 
shipments  of  anthracite  to  Philadelphia  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  amounted 
to  4,938,000  tons,  as  compared  with  4,186,700 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1916. 

October  31  marked  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  G.  B.  Markle  Coal  Co.,  the  well 
known  anthracite  operators.  Shipments  by 
rail  during  the  past  year  reached  1,400,000 
tons,  exclusive  of  coal  sold  to  employees  and 
local  consumers. 

Last  week  the  American  Ice  Company 
adopted  a  policy  of  selling  half  ton  lots  of 


coal  to  any  householder  who  was  willing  to 
haul  it  away.  Saturday  was  the  first  day  of 
the  new  plan,  and  at  the  American  yards,  there 
were  vehicles  of  every  age,  make  and  kind 
in  line  to  get  coal. 

By  the  contract  placed  on  Saturday  last  by 
the  Federal  Shipping  Board,  the  American 
International  Corporation  will  build  in  the 
next  twelve  months,  seventy  8,000  ton  steam¬ 
ships  at  the  plant  at  Hog  Island  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware  river.  Work  will  be  started  on  De¬ 
cember  1st. 

The  new  retail  prices  put  out  by  the  deal¬ 
ers  throughout  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  show 
some  slight  changes.  The  list  put  out  by  the 
Atlantic  Fuel  Company  showed  as  follows; 
Egg,  $8.20,  a  reduction  of  twenty  cents;  stove, 
.$8.35,  unchanged;  chestnut,  $8.60,  reduction  of 
ten  cents;  pea,  $7.25,  increase  of  ten  cents. 

Charles  Dorrance,  general  manager  of  the 
coal  mining  department  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Co.,  of  Scranton,  created  two  new  po¬ 
sitions  that  became  effective  on  November  1st. 
R.  Y.  Williams  was  made  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Lackawanna  division.  R.  H. 
Buchanan  was  appointed  general  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Luzerne  division. 

Samuel  Rea,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  Washington  said:  “No  pros¬ 
pect  of  lower  coal  costs  is  to  be  found  in  the 
government’s  price  fixing  programme  on  fuel. 
The  tentative  price  of  $2.45  fixed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  over  100  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
price  paid  by  the  Pennsylvania  system  in 
1916,  five  cents  more  than  the  average  price 
paid  April  1st  to  September  30th  and  twenty 
cents  more  than  the  price  now  paid  under  ex¬ 
isting  contracts.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Contemporary  Club,  to 
be  held  at  the  Bellvue-Stratford  on  Monday 
night,  November  13,  the  coal  situation  will 
come  up  for  discussion.  The  subject  will  be 
considered  from  the  viewpoints  of  the  oper¬ 
ator,  dealer  and  government  administrator, 
the  speakers  to  be  Mr.  Francis  Lewis,  who  is 
fuel  administrator  for  Philadelphia,  and 
president  of  the  club,  William  Potter,  state 
fuel  administrator;  S.  Pemberton  Hutchinson, 
president  of  the  Westmoreland  Coal  com¬ 
pany,  and  J.  Ernest  Richards,  president  of 
the  George  B.  Newton  Co. 

Operators  in  the  non-union  mines  in  the 
Johnstown  region  met  on  November  1st,  and 
granted  their  men  an  increase  in  wages,  and 
accordinglv  announced  the  new  price  of  $3.45 
on  spot  coal,  the  new  arrangement  with  the 
miners  carying  the  penalty  clause.  The  Som¬ 
erset  Operators  Association,  employing  about 
18,000  men,  also  took  similar  action.  On  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  an  agreement  was  reached  at 
Washington  between  the  operators  and  mine 
workers  officials  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
district  known  as  District  No.  3  by  the  Mine 
Workers,  whereby  the  new  scale  and  penalties 
would  become  effective  in  this  field. 

An  Illinois  operator  in  Philadelphia  last 
week,  said  regarding  labor  conditions  in  the 
mining  regions  in  his  state ;  “Many  Illinois 
coal  miners  are  making  $15  per  day  in  mines. 
Average  daily  wages  for  miners,  their  help¬ 
ers,  boys,  mule  drivers,  etc.,  approximates  $8 
per  day  in  our  mines.  Yet  we  are,  as  opera¬ 
tors,  subject  to  same  strikes,  holidays,  labor 
shortage,  etc.,  which  under  unrestricted  work 
days  did  their  part  in  increasing  operating  ex¬ 
penses  and  in  hindering  production.  The 
eight-hour  day  merely  represents  a  twenty  per 
cent  loss  of  labor  and  makes  labor  shortage  more 
acutely  felt.  It  will  be  impossible  for  fuel  ad¬ 
ministration  to  supply  domestic  and  foreign 
fuel  demands  until  the  labor  problem  has  first 
been  definitely  readjusted.” 


New  England  Trade 

Boston,  November  8. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.)— The  action  of  Dr.  Garfield  in  suspending 
priority  shipments  of  coal  to  northwestern  states 
has,  to  some  extent,  benefited  New  England.  The 
great  movement  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
from  the  mines  is  not  under  full  swing,  but  it 
should  be  by  the  end  of  another  week.  New 
England  needs  bituminous  in  great  quantities. 
Thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  James  J.  Stor- 
row  and  the  many  committees  with  whom  he  is 
working,  the  anthracite  situation  is  less  acute. 
Some  of  the  best  informed  retail  dealers  feel 
that  possibly  they  can,  provided  the  general  public 
does  not  get  scared  and  fall  all  over  themselves 


trying  to  get  coal,  get  through  the  winter  without 
serious  trouble  or  suffering. 

There  is  a  steady  flow  of  anthracite  into  New 
England  via  rail,  and  loadings  of  water  coal  at 
New  York  ports  is  slowly,  but  surely  improving. 
Stove,  egg  and  nut  constitute  the  Inilk  of  receipts 
which  are  absorbed  as  fast  as  arriving.  Thus  the 
market  keeps  in  a  well  cleaned-up  and  healthy 
condition.  Both  big  company  and  independent 
coal  is  coming  via  rail,  but  water  receipts  are 
mainly  big  company.  There  is  no  free  coal  any¬ 
where,  consequently  no  spot  market  at  Mystic 
Wharf,  Providence,  or  elsewhere.  The  little  free 
boiler  and  buckwheat  offered  last  week  was  taken 
quickly.  Pea  coal  continues  very  scarce.  Prices 
for  everything  are  unchanged  on  a  Government 
basis. 

Retail  anthracite  prices  are  unchanged  locally 
on  a  basis  of  $9.50  a  ton  for  stove,  egg  and  nut. 
The  coke  market  is  fairly  active  with  prices  un¬ 
changed.  The  stock  pile  at  Everett  has  been 
somewhat  reduced  by  Government  takings  for  the 
Charlestown  Navy  Yards,  etc. 

The  shortage  in  bituminous  seems  more  acute. 
Loading  conditions  at  Hampton  Roads  ports  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  have  grown  exceedingly  bad. 
Stocks  of  New  River  and  Pocahontas  standing 
and  running  to  the  Ports  is  steadily  decreasing, 
and  delays  in  loadings  are  more  protracted  and 
common.  The  Government  has  not  put  into 
effect  its  plan  to  loan  boats  in  stream,  and  the 
belief  is  that  the  scheme  cannot  be  worked  satis¬ 
factorily.  Some  such  loadings  may  be  completed, 
but  the  amount  will  be  too  small  to  affect  the 
general  situation.  So  long  as  the  Government 
takes  coal  in  quantities,  there  will  be  a  shortage 
at  the  Roads.  Receipts  of  tidewater  Pennsylvania 
bituminous  are  steadily  decreasing,  and  the  all¬ 
rail  movement  is  not  holding  its  own.  The 
recent  advance  in  Government  prices,  so  far,  has 
had  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  supply  of  spot 
coal  rather  than  increase  it. 

The  marine  freight  rate  market  is  unchanged. 
The  lack  of  coal  at  Hampton  Roads  ports  has 
caused  a  surplus  of  vessel  tonnage  and  for  which 
their  is  no  demand.  The  rate  from  Hampton 
Roads  ports  to  Boston  is  $2.50  a  ton,  but  some 
contracts  are  oustanding  at  $3  a  ton.  From  New 
York  to  Boston  independent  space  is  generally 
held  at  $2  a  ton  or  beter,  but  there  is  little  de¬ 
mand. 


Baltimore  Trade 

Baltimore,  Md.,  November  8. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  trade  is  hoping  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  month  will  clear  away  much  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  that  exists  and  leave  the  business  free  to 
face  its  natural  problems.  One  of  the  causes  of 
unrest  has  undoubtedly  been  the  slowness  to  ap¬ 
point  a  fuel  administrator  for  Maryland. 

Shortage  of  coal  is  still  the  talk.  There  was  a 
slightly  better  supply  of  bituminous  at  the  tide¬ 
water  piers,  but  not  anything  like  enough  to  take 
care  of  de'mands.  Coal  men  are  gathering  coal 
from  any  point,  no  matter  what  the  additional 
costs.  All  are  praying  for  an  improved  railroad 
movement. 

Some  of  the  large  mining  companies  were  an¬ 
nouncing  wage  increases  approximating  forty-five 
cents  a  ton.  There  is  considerable  curiosity  as  to 
how  the  government  proposes  to  make  effective 
any  fines  imposed  on  miners.  The  difficulty  of 
tracing  men  who  '’to  from  mine  to  mine  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  considerable  stumbling  block. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  is  still  badly  in  need  of 
coal.  The  plan  to  bring  coal  promised  by  a  mine, 
with  a  considerable  bonus  above  the  government 
rate  as  a  haulage  charge,  has  been  upset  largely 
by  inability  to  get  cars. 

The  hard  coal  men  are  merely  selling  what  lit¬ 
tle  coal  they  can  get  at  October  prices,  or  are 
delivering  to  some  old  customers  on  orders  they 
placed  months  ago.  The  hard  coal  men  are  a  bit 
nervous  over  the  possibility  of  a  citizens’  com¬ 
mittee  under  the  fuel  administrator  fixing  their 
margins  of  profit. 

The  committee  of  Baltimore  Ifituminous  coal 
men  who  spent  much  time  in  Washington  re¬ 
cently  presenting  the  case  of  the  jobbers  to  the 
government  are  apparently  satisfied  that  any  rul¬ 
ings  of  the  official  fuel  men  will  protect  the  mid¬ 
dle  interests.  .4  number  of  false  impressions  w-erc 
apparently  removed  by  the  conferences. 

Among  the  coal  producers  to  announce  a  raise 
in  wages  to  miners,  effective  November  1,  was  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Company. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Quemahoning 
Coal  Company  made  a  total  subscription  of 
000  to  the  last  Liberty  Loan. 
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Buffalo  Trade 

Uuri'Ai.o,  N.  Y.,  November  8. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Anthracite  shipments  hy  lake  for 
October  were  on  a  large  scale,  amounting  to 
f)7G,419  tons.  Of  this  amount  48,404  tons  went 
to  Canadian  ports.  The  total  compares  with 
027,785  for  the  same  month  of  1910,  a  gain  of  107 
per  cent.  This  is  a  remarkable  showing,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to  get  coal 
up  the  lakes  and  also  that  the  trade  in  it  is 
heavier  comparatively  than  in  any  other  sort  of 
freight  on  the  lakes. 

For  the  past  week  the  shipments  of  anthracite 
hy  lake  were  110,200  tons,  as  follows:  Duluth- 
Superior,  57,000  tons;  Chicago,  .30,200;  Milwau¬ 
kee,  21,600;  Sheboygan,  1,400.  Freight  rates  are 
strong  at  iifty  cents  to  Duluth-Superior,  seventy- 
five  cents  to  Milwaukee  and  eighty-five  cents  to 
Chicago  and  Sheboygan. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  being  relieved  locally 
to  some  extent,  as  the  result  of  the  activities  of 
the  county  fuel  administrator,  and  is  said  to  he 
much  better  than  a  week  ago.  Families  who  had 
been  without  coal  are  now  getting  enough  to 
su[)ply  their  present  needs  through  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  some  of  the  local  dealers.  But  in 
many  towns  of  this  section  retailers  are  report¬ 
ing  that  they  are  not  only  getting  no  coal,  but 
are  not  promised  any  before  December  1st.  Local 
committees  in  many  towns  are  taking  the  matter 
up  with  the  producers  direct,  after  failing  to  get 
coal  at  home,  and  in  some  cases  are  meeting  with 
success.  In  some  Canadian  towns  bureaus  are 
being  opened  by  city  councils  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  orders  for  small  quantities  of  coal  and 
a  car  or  two  a  week  is  being  secured  for  dis¬ 
tribution. 

The  bituminous  situation  shows  little  change 
as  the  result  of  the  increase  in  mine  prices. 
Wholesalers  and  operators  say  they  are  getting 
no  more  coal  now  than  before,  but  are  hopeful 
that  the  action  of  the  county  fuel  administrator 
in  listing  up  the  needs  of  manufacturers  and  get¬ 
ting  in  personal  touch  with  them  by  a  public 
meeting  will  be  productive  of  results.  It  is 
officially  admitted  that  conditions  here  are  in  bad 
shape,  although  no  actual  closing  down  for  lack 
of  coal  is  reported.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  get 
smithing  coal  or  cannel  by  paying  the  higher 
prices  asked  for  these  fuels,  but  the  majority  of 
consumers  are  looking  for  steam  coal  and  finding 
it  impossible  to  get  anybody  to  make  sales. 

The  coke  business  has  come  to  a  standstill  and 
little  or  no  trade  is  expected  until  a  revision  of 
prices  upward  is  made. 

Buffalo  Trade  Briefs 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  by  lake  for  October 
were  17,700  tons  and  for  the  season  to  November 
1st  80,300,  as  compared  with  47,361  in  the  same 
period  of  1916. 

The  bituminous  association  of  this  city  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Ellicott  Club  last  Thursday  and 
received  the  report  of  the  committees  sent  to 
Chicago  and  Pittsburgh. 

Elliott  C.  McDougall,  fuel  administrator  of 
Erie  county,  has  called  a  meeting  of  Buffalo 
manufacturers  for  Eriday  afternoon  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  purpose  is  to  give 
the  manufacturers  an  opportunity  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  administering  of  the  fuel  require¬ 
ments  of  Buffalo. 

The  plan  of  police  investigittion  of  orders  for 
anthracite  in  Rochester  is  said  to  be  giving  satis¬ 
factory  results  in  relieving  real  shortage  and 
preventing  the  accumulation  of  coal  by  house¬ 
holders  who  already  have  enough  in  their  cellars. 
Whenever  the  retailers  get  an  order  it  is  first 
investigated  and  if  the  coal  is  needed  the  retailer 
delivers  a  small  quantity. 


The  Roll  of  Honor 

is  generally  known,  a  committee  of  Chicago, 
coal  men,  headed  by  George  P.  Koehler,  is  col¬ 
lecting  a  list  of  names  of  members  of  the  coal 
trade  who  have  joined  the  army,  that  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  coal  men  might  look  out  for  them  and 
keep  them  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on  at  home 
and  that  they  in  turn  may  keep  the  coal  men  in¬ 
formed  about  what  they  are  (loing  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  battle  fields. 

Within  the  last  week  the  following  names  have 
been  added  to  the  coal  trade’s  roll  of  honor : 

Tracy  Westwood,  Wright  &  Co. 

Robert  Holverscheid,  Henry  Holverscheid  &  Co. 

Frederick  Holverscheid,  Henry  Holverscheid  &• 
Co. 

A.  Pearson,  F.  G.  Hartwell  Co. 

Harold  E.  Bodman,  F.  G.  Hartwell  Co. 

Fred  Koppler,  Edinger  &  Co. 


Facts  Which  Determine  Our  Export  Prospects 


The  Export  Situation 

Aimouncemcnt  was  made  last  week  that  the 
Italian  government  had  asked  the  American  gov¬ 
ernment  for  2,000,000  tons  of  coal,  which  was 
granted.  Simultaneously  came  the  announcement 
that  the  Shipping  Board  would  immediately  give 
Italy  100,000  tons  of  ship.s,  some  of  this  tonnage 
to  be  used  in  taking  coal  over.  Since  that  time 
some  five  or  six  ships  have  been  turned  over  to 
Italian  representatives,  and  more  will  be  placed 
at  their  services  as  soon  as  steamers  arrive  at 
home  ports. 

So  far,  no  negotiations  or  requisitions  have 
been  made  upon  shippers  for  their  coal,  which  it 
is  expected  will  be  called  for  in  quantities  of 
200,000  to  400,000  tons  per  month  as  soon  as  ships 
can  be  provided.  It  is  generally  believed  in  the 
trade  that  the  Italian  government  is  already 
under  contract  for  quite  a  lot  of  American  coal, 
which  has  not  been  delivered  for  the  reason  that 
the  Italian  government  has  not  been  able  to  secure 
the  necessary  tonnage  to  move,  the  sale  being 
made  f.  o.  b.  American  coal  piers.  Until  this 
tonnage  is  delivered  it  is  not  believed  that  the 
government  will  call  upon  other  shippers  to  load 
coal  for  the  Italian  government  account. 

In  1915  Italy  was  a  heavy  importer  of  Ameri¬ 
can  coal,  large  quantities  going  from  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Hampton  Roads.  As  shipping  be¬ 
came  so  scarce  in  1916,  shipments  declined  mate¬ 
rially,  and  this  decline  has  continued  up  to  the 
present. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Italy  for  six 
months  this  year  and  last  show  as  follows : 


1916,  1917, 

Month  tons  tons 

March  .  142,323  72,332 

April  .  209,557  72,771 

May  .  160,465  41,139 

June  .  230,968  58,516 

July  .  211,718  28,522 

August  .  218,525  41,519 


Total  . 1,173,556  314,799 

314,799 


Decrease  .  858.757 


While  other  countries  are  known  to  be  press¬ 
ing  for  American  coal,  negotiations  have  been 
impossible  of  execution,  due  to  the  lack  of  ton¬ 
nage  and  the  troubles  incident  to  securing  licenses. 

Supplies  of  coal  at  all  the  American  coal  piers 
are  light.  Hampton  Roads  piers  report  no  coal 
except  that  being  shipped  on  contract.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  purchase  even  the  smallest 
tonnage  of  spot  coal.  Car  supply  is  short  on  all 
lines  serving  Hampton  Roads.  Heavy  shipments 
'to  the  interior  under  priority  rule  keeps  the  sup¬ 
ply  moving  to  tide  in  small  volume  and  irregular. 
In  addition  to  this.  Government  requirements 
grow  most  radically,  so  that  the  shipper  who  has 
ships  at  piers  or  to  arrive  for  contract  coal  is 
never  certain  that  coal  mined  and  moving  to  the 
piers  will  be  used  as  intended. 

The  matter  of  loading  bunkers  in  mid-stream 
at  Hampton  Roads  to  relieve  pressure  at  the 
piers  for  loading  cargo  steamers  has  not  yet  been 
determined  upon,  as  the  railroads  are  not  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  necessary  equipment  to  put  this 
plan  into  execution,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
build  any  new  equipment  under  many  months, 
due  to  the  crowded  condition  of  manufacturing 
plants  at  the  present  time. 

Were  spot  coals  available  at  the  Hampton 
'Roads  piers  they  would  sell,  taking  the  latest 
'Government  price,  as  follows : 

At  the  .^t 

mines  H.  R.  piers 

I’ocahontas,  gross  tons .  $2.75  $4.25 

New  River,  gross  tons .  2.91  4.40 

Brokers  commission  of  fifteen  cents  to  be  added 
to  above. 

English  Coal  Exports 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  September 
shows  the  volume  of  exports  of  coal,  coke  and 
patent  fuel  during  that  month,  and  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1915,  1916  and  1917,  to  have 
been  as  follows : 

Quantities 

1915,  tons  1916,  tons  1917,  tons 

September  .  4,096,607  3,098,566  3,337,534 

Nine  months  .  35,059,537  31,442,872  29,43'8,83.> 

Foreign  Freight  Rates 

\\ .  W.  Battle  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange,  New 
York,  report  as  of  November  5th  : 

Steamers  are  still  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  as  the  Chartering  Committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board  are  now  limiting  freight  rates 
and  naming  charter  conditions  to  various  destina¬ 
tions,  recently  reported  charters  have  little  bear¬ 


ing  on  the  market,  and  owners  will  ultimately 
have  to  accept  the  Chartering  Committee’s  con¬ 
ditions. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  on  coal  by 
steamer  as  follows : 

_  West  coast  of  Italy,  ?;  Marseilles,  ?;  Spanish  ports, 
i  to  Atlantic;  ?  to  Mediterranean  (Spanish  dues  for  ac- 
count  of  cargo).  Note — Charters  for  Italy,  France  and 
Spain  read:  ‘‘Lay  days  to  commence  on  steamer's  arrival 
at  or  off  port  of  discharge.”  Montevideo,  about  120s; 
La  Plata  or  Buenos  Aires,  about  120s;  Rosario,  about 
130s;  Santos,  about  $27;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  about  $25;  to 
a  good  port  in  Chile,  about  $16.50  to  $17.00;  sail  rates 
to  Rio  and  Buenos  Aires,  $24,  vessel  paying  all  port 
charges  and  stevedore  bills.  Havana,  $6  to  $6.50;  Car¬ 
denas  or  Sagua,  $8.50  to  $9;  Cienfuegos,  $8.25  to  *8.50; 
Port  of  Spam,  Trindidad,  $9  to  $9.25;  St.  Lucia,  $9  to 
$9.25;  St.  Thomas,  about  $8.50;  Barbados,  $9  to  $9.25; 
Kingston,  about  88;  Curacao,  about  $8.75  and  p.  c.;  San¬ 
tiago,  $8  to  $8.25;  Guantanamo,  $8  to  $8.25;  Bermuda, 
$0.75  to  $7;  Vera  Cruz,  $9  to  $9.50;  Tampico,  $9  to  $9.50. 


France’s  Coal  Output  Increases 


The  following  figures  have  been  published, 
showing  the  comparative  rate  of  the  production 
of  coal  in  France  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
1916  and  1917; 


January 
February 
March  . 
April  .  . 
May  . . .  . 
June  . . . 
July  .... 


1916,  tons  1917,  tons 

1,691,399  2,011,377 

1,689,566  1,903,179 

1,879,527  2,867,090 

1,710,394  2,181,172 

1,904,478  2,296,950 

1,751,180  2,845,251 

1,771,769  2,410,039 


Total 


12,398,313  15,515,058 


Offers  to  Supply  France  With  Coal 


A  recent  issue  of  the  Cardiff  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  states  that  more  than  ordinary  interest  at¬ 
tached  to  the  meting  of  the  exporters  of  coal 
to  France  and  Italy,  held  at  the  Exchange  in 
Cardiff  on  October  16th. 

There  was  rumored  in  the  trade  that  Messrs. 
Furness,  Withy  &  Company,  the  well  known  ship¬ 
ping  people,  were  in  negotiation  for  the  supply 
of  1,000,000  tons  a  month  of  coal  to  France, 
which  would  absorb  practically  all  the  exports 
from  England  to  that  country.  The  meeting 
was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  that 
proposition  and  its  effect  upon  the  export  trade. 

Proceedings  were  private  and  the  following 
official  report  was  given  to  the  press : 

“Instructions  were  given  to  exporters’  represen¬ 
tatives  on  the  Central  Executive  for  the  Supply 
of  Coal  to  France  and  Italy,  as  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  London  on 
Friday. 

“It  was  decided  that  a  special  meeting  of  ex¬ 
porters  to  Italy  should  be  called  to  consider 
certain  suggestion  as  to  pooling. 

“The  new  arrangements  of  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  grouping  of  coal  requirements 
were  explained  and  considered. 

“The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
report  that  a  certain  firm  in  special  touch  with 
the  Government  had  offered  to  ship  a  million 
tons  of  coal  per  month  to  France.  The  report 
as  it  first  appeared  in  the  Press  had  been  con- 
tradicteed  by  the  chairman  of  the  firm  in  ques¬ 
tion.  A  speaker  said  that  the  report  as  it  reached 
him  was  that  the  deliveries  were  to  commence 
after  the  war. 

“It  was  said  that  any  of  our  larger  firms 
could  ship  a  million  tons  per  month  if  only  they 
could  get  the  necessary  shipping.  Strong  ob¬ 
jection  was  made  against  the  creation  of  any 
monopoly,  more  especially  if  the  monopolist  had 
enjoyed  special  shipping  facilities  from  H.  M. 
Government. 

“It  was  stated  that  it  was  our  duty  to  see 
that  the  young  men  from  the  Exchange  now  fight¬ 
ing  in  France  should  not  return  to  find  their  live¬ 
lihood  acquired  in  their  absence  by  new  firms. 

“It  was  finally  decided  to  call  a  special  general 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  to  further  consider  the 
matter. 

“The  new  instructions  of  the  Coal  Controller 
respecting  the  sale  of  coal  were  explained  and 
considered.’’ 


President  A.  W’.  Calloway  of  the  Davis  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  announced  the  appointment  of  Arthur 
B.  Stewart  as  assistant  to  the  president  of  that 
concern,  and  of  Charles  C.  Knobeloch  as  sales 
manager. 


The  Trestate  Coal  &  Oil  Company,  of  Winslow, 
a  $2,000,000  corporation,  has  been  given  a  Maine 
charter  to  do  a  mining  and  lumbering  business. 
The  incorporators  are :  C.  E.  Weeks  and  George 
K.  Bassett  of  Winslow,  and  Charles  G.  Lohman 
of  Dunkirk.  N.  Y. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus  Ohio,  November  7. —  {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.)-— Uiimg  of  the  lake  priority  order 
for  one  day,  October  29,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Ohio  domestic  trade,  yielded  3,500  cars  of  coal, 
approximating  160,000  tons.  Scattered  over  the 
entire  state  this  has  not  brought  about  any  large 
measure  of  relief.  The  Ohio  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor’s  headquarters  here  are  being  besieged  by 
emergency  calls  from  every  quarter.  The  most 
urgent  cases  are  being  taken  care  of,  and  while  no 
instances  of  real  suffering  have  come  to  light,  the 
margin  of  safety  is  so  small  as  to  he  alarming. 
Administrator  Johnson  is  credited  with  being  so 
impressed  with  this  fact  that  he  is  urging  the 
authorities  at  Washington  to  split  up  the  output 
from  now  on,  returning  car  supply  to  the  old  per¬ 
centage  basis. 

Shippers  are  experiencing  no  let-up  from  re¬ 
tailers’  insistence.  Some  dealers,  misinterpreting 
the  functions  of  the  county  fuel  boards,  are  rnak- 
ing  demands  in  the  name  of  the  latter.  This  is 
not  creating  any  new  domestic  tonnage.  The  so¬ 
lution  is  still  up  to  the  federal  administration 
authorities,  and  hinges  on  what  may  be  done  on 
preferential  shipment  to  the  lakes.  Milder 
weather  is  proving  a  great  help  in  the  present 
emergency,  and  the  harrassed  shipper  is  anxious 
that  it  should  continue. 

Production  in  the  Hocking  and  adjacent  fields 
has  been  off  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  of 
natural  output,  due  to  congestion  of  loads  as  a 
result  of  overtaxed  motive  power.  The  more 
important  lake  shippers  count  on  getting  cargoes 
off  as  late  as  November  25,  but  unless  car  supply 
becomes  better  the  amount  of  tonnage  on  the 
wind-up  of  the  navigation  season  will  be  disap¬ 
pointing. 

Prices  are  as  follows  : 


Hocking  (thick  vein) — 

Prepared  sizes . : . 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . 


$3.50@3.65  $2.70@2.85 

.  3.25@3.40  2.45@2.60 
.  3.00@3.15  2.20@2.35 


Hocking  (thin  vein) — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . . 


3.85@4.00  3.05@3.20 

3.60@3.75  2.80@2.95 

3.35@3.50  2.55@2.70 


Pomeroy- 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . 


3.85@4.00  3.05@3.20 

3.60@3.75  2.80@2.95 

3.35@3.50  2..55@2.70 


3.90@4.05  2.70@2.85 

3.65@3.80  2.45@2.60 

3.40@3.55  2.20@2.35 


Pocahontas — 
Prepared  sizes 
Mine  run  .... 
Screenings  .  .  .  • 


4.15@4.30  2.70@2.85 

3.90@4.05  2.45@2.60 

3.65@3.80  2.20@2.35 


,  Columbus  retailers,  acting  with  the  Franklin 
County  Fuel  Administration  Board,  are  delivering 
coal  in  small  lots  to  the  most  needy  householders. 
Receipts  are  scarcely  equal  to  urgent  require¬ 
ments.  Delivery  facilities  are  taxed  beyond  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  many  consumers  are  providing  for 
their  own  hauling.  Points  in  the  county  outside 
the  city  fare  worse  than  the  town.  There  is  little 
coal  in  any  of  the  yards  except  Hocking.  It  is 
selling  uniformly  at  the  new  regulation  prices  of 
$5.60  for  lump  and  $5.35  for  mine  runs. 


Columbus  News  Notes 

S.  N.  Dunbar,  general  manager  of  the  Wayne 
Coal  Company,  Pittsburgh,  was  here  on  Saturday 
last. 

Jackson  (Ohio)  coal,  which  reaches  this  market 
in  a  limited  way,  received  a  boost  in  price,  Novem¬ 
ber  6th,  by  action  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  at 
Washington.  Prepared  sizes  are  raised  from 
$2.60  to  $4 ;  run  of  mine,  $2.35  to  $3.75,  and  screen¬ 
ings  from  $2.10  to  $3.50. 


In  an  interview  just  given  out  by  General  Man¬ 
ager  J.  M.  Garard  of  the  Ohio  Fuel  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  a  shortage  of  natural  gas  for  Columbus  was 
foreshadowed  this  winter.  Under  limited  coal 
supply,  such  exists  at  present,  he  feels  that  the 
service  will  be  inadequate  when  a  healthy  cold 
wave  strikes  the  town. 

During  the  past  week  three  new  mines,  out  of  a 
proposed  group  of  eight,  were  opened  by  Ae 
Buckeye  Coal  &  Railway  Company,  along  the  line 
of  the  four-mile  railway  the  company  is  now  com¬ 
pleting  in  the  Bailey  Run  district,  near  Athens. 
Within  a  few  weeks  all  of  the  eight  mines  are 
expected  to  be  loading. 

Thomas  Rockwell,  president  of  the  Robinson 
Clay  Process  Company,  and  Purchasing  Agent 
Trogresser  of  the  Goodrich  Company,  the  latter 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Hall  of  the  Akron  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  were  buyers  from  Akron  in  the 
market  here  Monday.  They  report  the  boom  rub¬ 
ber  city  to  be  in  a  bad  way  for  fuel. 

Columbus  coal  men  left  for  Cleveland  in  force 
Tuesday  evening  on  a  doulile  errand.  One  was  to 
attend  a  meeting  called  by  Fuel  Administrator 
Johnson  for  November  7th,  for  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  of  operators  and  the  committee  on  rail¬ 
road  transportation.  In  a  circular  urging  a  large 
attendance  of  operators  and  railroad  men,  it  is 
announced  that  several  measures  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  relief  of  the  acute  fuel  situation 
which  promises  to  exist  for  some  time.  One  of 
these  measures  is  a  pooling  arrangement  similar  to 
that  now  in  force  in  lake  shipping.  The  meeting 
was  to  have  been  held  in  Columbus,  but  Cleveland 
was  afterwards  selected  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  operators  who  meet  in  joint  session  with  the 
miners,  in  the  afternoon,  in  that  city.  The  new 
wage  matter  will  be  gone  over  at  the  latter  meet¬ 
ing.  The  operators  hope  to  put  through  the  pen¬ 
alty  clause  suggested  by  Administrator  Garfield 
to  curtail  idleness. 

H.  R.  Speaks,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  Railway,  was  the  chief 
speaker  at  coal  shippers’  luncheon  on  Friday  last. 
He  told  of  the  heavy  pressure  under  which  the 
road  had  been  operating  for  months  past,  with  its 
engines  kept  moving  practically  without  rest,  and 
held  out  little  hope  of  anything  like  an  adequate 
service  during  the  coming  season.  It  was  his  be¬ 
lief  that  the  car  situation  would  ease  up  for  a 
short  time  when  navigation  closed,  but  that  this 
advantage  would  be  only  temporary.  Other  speak¬ 
ers  were :  F.  W.  Braggins,  president  of  the  Lo¬ 
rain  Coal  &  Dock  Co.;  C.  M.  Anderson,  western 
sales  manager  of  the  Elk  River  Coal  &  Lumber 
Co.;  J.  R.  Jeffers,  western  sales  manager  of  the 
West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co. ;  Fred  Watson  of 
the  George  M.  Jones  Co.;  George  Seymour,  De¬ 
troit,  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  and 
(ieorge  M.  Barker  of  the  Maynard  Coal  Com¬ 
pany.  The  latter  was  host  at  the  luncheon  and 
John  M.  Taylor  of  the  Taylor-Williams  Company 
acted  as  chairman. 


Detroit  Trade 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  8. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Discouragement  and  disappointment 
continue  to  be  the  chief  results  attained  by  De¬ 
troit  wholesalers  and  jobbers  in  their  efforts  to 
round  up  coal  for  their  customers.  There  is  a 
continuance  of  active  inquiry  from  consumers  of 
steam  coal,  many  of  whom  are  operating  with  sup¬ 
plies  so  low  that  they  are  almost  daily  confront¬ 
ing  the  possibility  that  the  failure  of  supply  will 
leave  them  with  no  alternative  except  to  close 
down.  In  a  number  of  instances  local  manufac¬ 


turing  establishments  already  have  had  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  having  to  suspend  work  temporarily  until 
coal  could  be  found. 

Jobbers  say  there  is  no  free  coal  on  tracks  in 
or  around  Detroit  and  that  the  only  coal  they  are 
able  to  get  is  stock  shipped  under  contract  ar¬ 
rangements  made  before  the  mine  prices  were 
fixed  by  the  government.  Embargoes  on  various 
roads  and  restrictions  of  car  movement  on  others 
are  almost  continually  interfering  with  shipments, 
making  delivery  irregular  and  uncertain.  House¬ 
hold  consumers  have  been  urgent  in  the  effort  to 
supply  their  needs.  Their  appeals  for  fuel  are 
flooding  retail  dealers  and  have  kept  the  city’s 
coal  administration  bureau  busy  investigating 
need  and  making  provision  for  supplying  those 
in  most  unfortunate  condition.  The  supply  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  not  more  than  one  ton  and  is  delivered 
through  retail  dealers.  In  numerous  instances 
investigation  has  disclosed  that  requests  for  coal 
came  from  persons  having  a  sufficient  supply  for 
present  requirements.  One  of  the  curious  fea¬ 
tures  is  the  unwillingness  of  some  to  take  coal 
sent  to  them,  if  it  happens  to  be  different  from 
what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive.  Re¬ 
tail  dealers  say  stove  size  anthracite  has  some¬ 
times  been  rejected  by  people  who  had  e.xpected  a 
mixture  of  egg  and  stove  coal. 

The  movement  of  anthracite  into  Detroit  is  far 
short  of  meeting  normal  demand.  Jobbers  say  it 
is  almost  impossible  at  present  to  get  anything 
except  premium  coal  from  independent  operators. 
The  belief  is  expressed  that  circular  coal  will  be 
available  in  larger  quantity  when  navigation  ends, 

Shipments  up  the  lakes  last  week,  due  to  the 
diversion  of  coal  to  other  points  and  the  scarcity 
of  cars  for  loading,  made  the  poorest  showing  ir 
two  months.  Soft  coal  loaded  amounted  to  774, 
975  tons. 


The  statistical  report  of  the  Soo  Canals  foi 
the  month  of  October  shows  that  the  total  move¬ 
ment  of  anthracite  westbound  was  357,639  tons 
while  the  movement  of  bituminous  coal  was 
2,586,849  tons,  making  a  total  of  2,962,488.  If  the 
requisite  movement  was  5,000,000  tons  a  month,  it 
is  short  of  that  by  forty  per  cent. 


The  Cumberland  Georges  Creek  Coal  Company 
has  sold  all  its  properties  in  Allegany  and  Gar¬ 
rett  counties,  Maryland,  to  Clair  P.  Burtner. 


THE  PEACOCK  COAL  CO. 

Sole  operators  of 

Genuine  Peacock  Pomeroy  Coal 

Capacity,  3,000  tons  daily 

Huntington  Bank  Building  Columbus,  Ohio 


The  Gibson-Spence  Coal  Co. 

Producers  and  Shippers 

“Banner”  Hocking .  “Blue  Ridge”  White  Ash 
“Valley”  Cambridge  “Pine  Mountain”  Kentucky 
Anthracite— Pleahontss^Smithing 
Cols  Savings  &  Trust  Building  -  Columbus,  Ohio 


T HE  Ajax  Block  Coal  Qo. 

DOMESTIC— HIGH  CARBON— STEAM 

COMMERCE  BUILDING 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


BlTUfff^OUS'^ 

VICTOR 


PEALE,  PEACOCK 


H.  W.  HENRY,  Vice-Pres.  fits  Traffic  Mgr. 
RICHARD  PEALE,  Vice-President 
WM.  B.  OAKES,  Treasurer 

GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL^ 

NEW  YORK 


E.  E.  WALLING,  Vice-President 
NORTH  AMERICAN  BLDG., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BITUMINOUS 

VICTOR 

COAL 


(j.s.PATENr 


&  KERR 

NEW  YORK 


ANTHRACITE 

COAL 

GAS  COAL 

and  COKE 
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THE  BEACK  DIAMOND. 


Supreme  Court  Legalizes  a  Unique  Business  Plan 


I'ew  business  men  know,  apparently, 
that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
lias  legalized  a  plan  of  consigning  goods 
to  a  buyer  instead  of  selling  them  out¬ 
right,  which  plan  leaves  the  title  to  the 
goods  in  the  seller,  and  [lermits  him  to 
take  them  hack  in  case  the  buyer  goes 
into  bankruptcy  or  gets  into  trouble. 

The  decision  in  which  this  was  handed 
down  was  Ludvigh  vs.  Woolen  Co.,  231 
U.  S.  .')22',  recently  decided.  The  plan 
can  he  best  explained  by  a  little  history 
of  that  case.  A  manufacturer  had  a 
chance  to  sell  a  certain  dealer,  in  whom, 
apparently,  he  had  no  confidence.  In¬ 
stead  of  selling  him  outright,  therefore, 
he  devised  a  plan  which  he  thought 
would  cnalde  him  to  play  safe.  He  con¬ 
signed  goods  to  the  dealer  upon  the 
following  arrangement,  which  I  quote 
from  the  history  of  the  case; 

“Coods  were  to  he  consigned  to  II.  & 
Son,  the  title  of  the  merchandise,  or  its 
proceeds,  to  remain  in  the  Woolen  Com¬ 
pany  until  fully  accounted  for,  all  hills  of 
such  consigned  goods  to  he  payable  to 
the  Woolen  Coni[)any  and  accounts  of 
sales  to  he  rendered  to  that  company  at 
least  once  a  month.  The  goods  shipped 
were  not  kept  separate  from  other  goods 
in  II.  &  Son’s  store,  hut  the  Woolen 
Company’s  tags  were  left  on  them.  The 
H.’s  were  also  to  give  security  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Woolen  Company  from  any 
failure  to  perform  the  contract ;  the 
profit  of  the  H.  firm  was  to  he  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  invoice  prices  and 
selling  prices  of  the  goods ;  they  were 
to  have  a  trade  discount  for  payment 
within  a  certain  period,  and  any  increase 
in  ])rofits  made  by  varying  the  terms  of 
trade  was  to  go  to  them.  The  H.  Com¬ 
pany  was  to  hold  and  care  for  the 
merchandise  as  the  property  of  the 
Woolen  Company,  the  title  thereto  or 
proceeds  therefrom  being  vested  in  the 
latter  company  and  the  merchandise  be¬ 
ing  at  all  times  under  its  control.  The 
title  to  the  merchandise  was  to  pass 
directly  from  the  Woolen  Company  to 
the  purchaser.  The  property  was  to  he 
insured  for  the  benefit  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Woolen  Company.  The  H.  Com¬ 
pany  agreed  to  sell  the  merchandise  to 
such  persons  as  they  thought  were  of 
good  credit  and  business  standing,  col¬ 
lect  for  same  in  behalf  of  the  Woolen 
Company  and  immediately  pay  over  to 
the  Woolen  Company  any  amount  so 
collected,  less  the  H.  concern’s  profits. 
The  H.  firm  guaranteed,  the  payment 
of  all  hills  by  people  it  had  sold  to  and 
agreed  to  pay  such  hills  itself  if  its  cus¬ 
tomers  did  not  pay  them.” 

In  other  words,  the  Woolen  Company 
shipped  the  H.  firm  goods  precisely  as 
it  would  have  done  had  the  transaction 
been  one  of  bargain  and  sale.  The  H. 
concern,  doing  business  under  its  own 
name,  put  them  in  stock,  exactly  as  if 
they  were  its  own,  and  sold  them  over 
the  counter  or  through  salesmen,  ex¬ 
actly  as  if  they  were  its  own.  Whether 
it  gave  receipts  in  its  own  name  or  the 
name  of  the  Woolen  Company  is  not 
stated.  When  a  hill  was  paid  the  H. 
concern  held  out  the  difference  between 
the  invoice  price  to  them  and  its  own 
selling  price,  and  remitted  the  balance 


to  the  Woolen  Company. 

I  should  have  believed  that  this  scheme 
was  exceedingly  fishy  and  would  be  very 
likely  turned  down  by  the  courts.  Yet 
here  is  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  upholding  it.  llefore  1  tell  what 
that  court  said  about  it,  let  me  tell  what 
happened  under  it. 

The  H.  Company  got  into  difficulties 
and  went  into  banl<i-ui)tcy.  The  Woolen 
Company  swooped  down  under  its  agree¬ 
ment  and  took  back  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  goods  on  the  ground  that 
title  was  still  in  itself.  Suit  was  begun 
by  the  trustee  in  bankrutcy  to  get  this 
back,  but  when  the  matter  got  into  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  court  said  the 
scheme  was  legal  and  the  company  did 
not  have  to  give  the  goods  back.  This 
is  the  core  of  the  Su|)rcme  Court’s  de¬ 
cision  ; 

“We  find  that  the  agreement  was 
really  one  of  bailment  for  the  purpose 
of  sale,  with  the  right  to  return  the  un¬ 
sold  .goods.  There  is  nothing  illegal  in 
such  contracts  when  made  in  good  faith. 
If  there  are  no  other  circumstances  con¬ 
trolling  the  situation  and  establishing 
the  fact  that  this  contract  was  a  mere 
cover  for  a  fraudulent  or  illegal  pur¬ 
pose,  there  is  nothing  in  its  terms 
operating  to  transfer  the  title  to  the 
goods  of  the  II.  Company  or  to  prevent 
the  return  of  those  unsold  to  the  Woolen 
Company,  or  their  being  retaken  by  the 
latter  company  if  the  H.  Company  went 
into  bankruptcy. 

“We  are  unable  to  find  that  the  con¬ 
tract  was  either  actually  or  construc¬ 
tively  fraudulent,  and  hold  that  it  was 
what  it  purported  to  be,  a  consignment 
arrangement  with  the  net  proceeds  to 
be  accounted  for  to  the  consignor  and 
with  the  right  to  return  the  unsold 
goods.” 

It  has  been  recognized  that  this  almost 
makes  some  new  law,  and  I  find  other 
cases  decided  subsequent  to  it  emphasiz¬ 
ing  very  strongly  that  such  agreements 
must  show  all  the  earmarks  of  the  ut¬ 
most  good  faith  or  they  will  not  be 
upheld.  For  instance,  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  New  York  recently 
had  a  case  in  which  a  shoe  jobber  sold 
a  retailer  under  this  scheme.  But  the 
retailer  did  not  account  for  the  proceeds, 
in  fact,  did  not  do  any  of  the  things 
which  would  have  estabished  the  jobber 
as  the  real  owner,  and  when  asked  for 
a  financial  statement  he  included  the 
“consigned”*goods  among  his  assets.  Of 
course  the  court  held  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  subterfuge. 

This  is  really  nothing  more  than  ap¬ 
pointing  a  dealer  your  agent.  It  is  an 
absolutely  safe  way  of  controlling  your 
goods  until  they  reach  the  consumer, 
and  of  safeguarding  them  not  only 
against  the  possible  bankruptcy  of  the 
buyer,  but  also  against  the  chance  that 
the  buyer  may  cut  the  price  and  so  upset 
the  trade.  A  dealer  to  whom  goods  are 
consigned  in  this  way  must  sell  as  the 
consignor  dictates.  This  is  respectfully 
referred  to  manufacturers  who  think 
there  is  no  way  in  which  they  can  pre¬ 
vent  price  cutting  on  their  goods. 
(Copyright,  October,  1917,  by  Elton  J. 

Buckley.) 


The  Susquehanna  &  Western 

The  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  West¬ 
ern  Railroad  Company  has  issued  the 
following  comparative  statement  for 
September  and  for  nine  months  ended 
September  31st: 

September —  1917  191<1 

Gross  revenue  _ $  339.301. .19  *  381,130.88 

(Iperating  expenses 

and  taxes  .  302,0403.7.  239,002.85 

Operating  income. $  30,721.04  $  45,134.03 

9  Mo.  to  Sept.  30—  1917  1916 

Gross  revenue  ....$3,103,107.74  $3,075,291.14 

Operating  expenses 

and  taxes  .  2,570,723.37  2,330,396.25 


Operating  income. $  592,384.37  $  744,894.88 


Eric  Railroad 

The  Erie  Railroad  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  comparative  financial  statement  for 
the  month  of  September  and  for  nine 
months  ended  September  3rd : 

September —  1917  1916 

Gross  revenue  ...$  6,850,487.87  $  6,39.5,011.06 
Operating  expenses 

and  taxes  .  6,018,108.10  4,837.503.43 


Oper.  income... $  832,319.71  $  1,557,447:03 

9  Mo.  to  Sept.  30—  1917  1916 

Gross  revenue _ $58,778,118.39  .$.5.5,512,.502.09 

Operating-expenses 

anrl  taxes .  50,083,854.80  41,540,663.01 


Operating  income. $8, 094, 263. 59  $13, 971. .839. 08 


Bermuda 

According  to  a  recent  report  from 
Consul  Carl  R.  Loop,  Hamilton,  Ber¬ 
muda,  an  import  duty  of  2  shillings 
($0,486)  will  be  levied  on  all  coal  im¬ 
ported  into  Bermuda  from  September 
19  to  December  31,  1917.  No  refund 
will  be  allowed  on  any  coal  that  may 
be  re-exported  during  or  after  that 
period. 


Brazil’s  Imports  of  Coal  in  August 

Consul  General  A.  L.  M.  Gottschalk 
reports  the  arrivals  of  foreign  coal  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  during  Augu.st 
last  as  having  amounted  to  33,963  metric 
tons  (metric  ton  =  2,204.6  pounds),  con¬ 
trasted  with  62,866  tons  and  93,113  tons 


in  the  corresponding  month  of  1916  and 
191.5,  respectively.  These  totals  wxre 
made  up  of  28,373  tons  of  American  coal 
and  5,590  tons  of  British  in  August  of 
this  year ;  all  American  coal  in  August. 
1910;  and  71,270  tons  of  American  and 
21,843  tons  of  British  in  August.  1915. 


Do  You  Need  Coal? 

For  sale,  going  mine  fully 
equipped.  150  K.  W.  Power 
Plant,  1-10  Ton  Motor,  4  Min¬ 
ing  Machines,  20  Mules,  Tipple 
with  Storage  Bin  400  tons,  40 
Miner’s  houses;  ideal  location; 
now  producing  800  tons  daily 
high  grade  W.  Va.  Steam  and 
Gas  Coal,  which  is  not  under 
contract.  Industrial  plant 
could  take  this  property  and 
saving  cost  coal  would  pay  for 
it,  same  time  have  the  assur¬ 
ance  adequate  fuel  supply,  as 
present  coal  famine  will  be 
more  acute  as  winter  ap¬ 
proaches.  $75,000  cash  takes 
property  ;  ready  to  produce  coal 
for  you.  Will  be  Sinton  Hotel, 
Cincinnati,  ‘Monday,  2pth,  en 
route  mines.  Call  there  if  in¬ 
terested,  or  wire  or  write  my 
office,  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

(Signed)  Holly  Stover. 


C.C.  BOWMAN  ANTHRACI-T^  COKE, 

Miner  and  Shipper  BITUMINOUS 
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and 
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Address  all  communicatioiu  to  119  William  St.,  Pittston,  Pa.  Anthracite  shipments  mads 
by  rail  or  water  via  P.  R.  R..  F.  *  R.  R-  R-  L.  V.  R.  R..  and  their  connections 
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Why  the  Coal  Administrator  Needs  Support 

He  Is  Trying  to  Organize  a  Disorganized  Business  at  the 
Time  When  the  World  Is  Looking  to  Him  for  Great  Results 


If  the  coal  business  were  en¬ 
trusted  to  your  management  for  the 
period  of  the  war — and,  maybe,  for 
a  period  thereafter — what  would 
you  do  with  it? 

That  is,  if  the  American  people 
believed  you  were  big  enough, 
broad  enough  and  well  enough  in¬ 
formed  to  manage  $2,000,000,000 
capital  and  mines  producing  600,- 
000,000  tons  annually,  what  attitude 
would  you  assume  toward  that 
property? 

If  100,000,000  people  entrusted  to 
your  keeping  their  safety  as  to  a 
coal  supply  what  plan  would  you 
adopt  to  keep  faith  with  them? 

If  the  thousands  of  coal  mine  op¬ 
erators,  brokers  and  retail  dealers 
turned  to  you  for  the  protection  of 
their  business  during  the  war  and 
for  a  program  that  would  make 
their  business  safe  after  the  war, 
what  would  you  say  to  them? 

If,  having  control  of  American 
coal,  you  saw  that  the  world  must 
depend  on  you  and  England  for  coal 
and  if  you  saw  that  England 
couldn’t  help  much;  if  you  knew 
that  the  world  was  at  war  with  38,- 
000,000  men  under  arms  and  if  it 
fell  to  you  to  keep  27,000,000  of 
those  men  supplied  with  coal  for 
munitions  making  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  what  would  you  say  to  the 
world  to  assure  it  that  you  knew 
the  coal  business  and  could  pro¬ 
tect  everyone? 

The  question  is  not  what  you 
would  do  if  you  were  as  impatient 
as  social  reformers,  as  selfish  as 
American  politicians  and  as  irre¬ 
sponsible  as  American  editors.  The 
question  is  what  would  you  do  if, 
swayed  by  a  powerful  conscience 
and  bound  by  the  exactions  of  a 
great  ability,  you  realized  that  the 
safety  of  the  world  depended  upon 
American  coal  and  that  you  person- 
'  ified  the  American  coal  industry. 

Under  those  conditions,  what 
program  for  coal  would  you  out¬ 


line?  What  policy  toward  coal 
would  you  announce? 

That  is  precisely  the  job  which 
on  August  23,  1917,  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  gave  into  the  hands  of  Harry 
A.  Garfield,  a  lawyer,  a  doctor  of 
philosophy  and  the  president  of  a 
college.  By  an  executive  decree,  he 
became  the  dictator  over  coal  and 
clothed  with  supreme  power  in  an 
indispensable  industry.  He  was 
thus  forced  into  a  position  which 
has  been  sought  but  never  filled  by 
the  greatest  of  financiers  and  by 
combinations  of  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  money  leaders.  He  undertakes 
the  task  when  its  importance  could 
not  possibly  be  greater.  They  tried 
to  win  his  post  when  coal  was  a 
mere  incident  in  human  affairs. 

Seen  in  this  light,  the  task  of  the 
fuel  administrator  is  not  a  police¬ 
man’s  assignment.  It  isn’t  merely 
to  prevent  a  few  coal  operators  from 
making  a  few  dollars.  It  isn’t  merely 
to  decide  whether  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Coal  Operators  or  the 
International  Union  of  Miners  or  a 
group  of  politicians  from  Ohio  shall 
be  the  real  masters  of  that  industry. 
And  it  isn’t  merely  to  decide 
whether  the  buyer  shall  pay  fifty 
cents  or  a  dollar  a  ton  more. 

Instead,  Dr.  Garfield  is  wielding 
a  world  force.  He  is  sitting  where 
the  world  must  look  to  him  for  de¬ 
finite  and  concrete  results.  And  he 
must  decide  instantly  on  that  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  as  big  as  the  world’s 
need  and  is  as  broad  as  the  won¬ 
derful  potentialities  in  the  coal  it¬ 
self.  It  is  for  him  to  say  the  word 
that  will  bring  every  ounce  of 
power  in  every  possible  lump  of 
coal  to  apply  directly  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  thousand  problems 
which  at  home  and  in  Europe,  hang 
on  the  developments  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  industry  within  the  next 
twelve  months. 

Dr.  Garfield  must  by  mobilizing 
and  mustering  coal  into  the  nation’s 
service  save  the  munitions  plants 


and  the  transportation  lines  to  the 
service  and  the  rescue  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  trenches.  Dr.  Garfield 
must,  while  meeting  the  essential 
need  of  today,  establish  the  prece¬ 
dent  by  which  America’s  second 
industry  will  be  governed  for  a  gen¬ 
eration  ;  he  must  determine  not 
alone  the  future  of  coal  but  of  the 
industrial  life  which  depends  on 
coal. 

Knowing  these  things  every  human 
heart  goes  out  to  him  in  sympathy. 
His  is  the  greatest  burden  and  the 
greatest  opportunity  in  America  to¬ 
day.  And,  both  were  forced  upon 
him  in  an  hour  when  he  knew  not 
what  was  asked  of  him.  His  na¬ 
tion  called  and  he  responded.  It 
was  not  in  his  heart  to  refuse,  no 
matter  what  was  exacted. 

When  he  had  come  to  realize 
something  of  the  problem,  he  said 
with  almost  prophetic  wisdom  at 
Pittsburgh  that  he  must  seek  ko 
solve  it  not  by  his  own  wisdom 
alone  but  by  the  united  wisdom  of 
the  nation. 

In  answer  to  this  great  and  hum¬ 
ble  appeal  for  help,  the  coal  indus¬ 
try  must  unite  behind  him.  It  must 
give  him  the  best  it  has  and  all  it 
can  buy  or  borrow.  Coal  must  re¬ 
spond  with  a  whole  heart  and  with 
great  zeal.  This  war  cannot  be 
won  without  American  coal.  Amer¬ 
ican  coal  cannot  contribute  that 
final  pound  of  energy  which  will 
crush  the  enemies  of  mankind  un¬ 
less  those  forces  which  produce  and 
which  distill  it  are  linked  in  a  su¬ 
preme  effort. 

And,  those  forces  cannot  express 
themselves  in  a  winning  way  ex¬ 
cept  they  exert  themselves  through 
that  channel  which  alone  leads  to 
the  common  goal.  In  a  word,  all  the 
forces  in  coal  must  focus  in  Dr. 
Garfield’s  office  or  this  war  is  lost. 
Since  this  path  of  duty  is  unmis¬ 
takably  defined,  it  is  for  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  to  follow  it  to  the  end. 
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The  Progress  of  Coal  Trade  Regulation* 

A  Connected  Statement  Is  Made  of  the  Problem  Before  the 
Nation  and  of  the  Various  Efforts  That  Have  Been  Made  to  Solve  It 


The  outstanding  fact  about  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  which  must  be  taken  into  account  as 
a  preliminary  to  any  regulation  is  that  there 
has  been  no  centralized  financial  control  of 
it  and  can  hardly  be  because  of  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulties. 

That  is,  if  you  say  that  the  coal  lying 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  available 
for  immmediate  use  and  must  be  controlled 
before  the  industry  is  safely  under  financial 
management,  you  have  this  problem.  This 
coal  reserve  amounts  to  two  thousand  bil¬ 
lion  tons.  If  you  buy  this  at  so  little  as 
one  cent  a  ton  in  the  ground  you  would  be 
recjuired  to  raise  twenty  billion  dollars.  If 
that  sum  was  expressed  in  bonds  paying  six 
percent  interest,  the  annual  charge  to  inter¬ 
est  alone  would  be  $1,200,000,000.  This 
would  amount  to  two  dollars  per  ton  on 
each  ton  of  output  even  if  it  amounts  to 
600,000,000  tons  annually,  as  it  now  does. 
In  a  word,  the  interest  charge  alone  would 
be  as  much  as  President  Wilson  allowed  to 
cover  all  charges. 

The  financial  problem  has  been  so  great, 
there  has  been  no  suggestion  for  a  form  of 
control  of  the  bituminous  measures  that 
has  met  approval  of  the  financiers.  For 
this  reason  there  has  been  no  central  au¬ 
thority  and  hence  no  directing  force  in  the 
coal  industry.  All  regulation  of  coal  which 
conforms  to  the  real  problem  in  coal  must 
start  with  that  root  fact. 

On  the  contrary,  the  coal  mines  have  been 
split  up  into  major  groups  measured-  by 
states.  These  state  groups  have  been  sepa¬ 
rated  into  districts  which  have  the  same 
freight  rates  to  common  markets.  And 
these  rate  districts  have  been  split  into  little 
groups  which  are  grouped  along  moun¬ 
tain  streams  or  certain  railroad  tracks. 
There  has  been  a  feud  between  isolated 
mines;  a  guerrilla  warfare  between  the 
minor  districts  and  civil  war  between  the 
coal  producers  of  the  states. 

Organisation  is  Demanded 

When  the  world  war  brought  a  disturb¬ 
ance  of  transportation ;  when  that  brought 
a  shortage  of  coal ;  when  our  participation 
in  the  war  emphasized  that  shortage ;  and 
when  our  international  obligations  de¬ 
manded  an  increased  production  of  millions 
of  tons  per  year,  there  came  a  demand  that 
this  sprawling,  disorganized,  provincial  coal 
business  should  express  itself  as  a  unit. 
There  came  a  demand  that  the  coal  trade 
should  think  as  one  man,  if  indeed  one 
man  should  not  think  for  it. 

It  became  a  vital  problem,  first,  how  to 
get  that  organization ;  second,  what  pro¬ 
gram  should  dominate  that  organization ; 
and,  third,  how  the  one  man  who  was  to 
think,  officially,  for  the  coal  industry  was 
to  deport  himself  toward  all  the  parties  who 
were  vitally  concerned  over  coal. 

Suggesting  a  Program 

When  the  war  in  Europe  was  in  its  sec¬ 
ond  week  we  suggested  to  certain  author¬ 
ities  at  Washington  and  elsewhere  that  since 
a  coal  supply  must  become  one  of  the  vital 
world  problems  a  strategy  board  should  be 

*An  address  of  the  editor  of  this  paper  before  the 
Rotary  ('lub  of  ('levcland,  Novcin])er  15. 


api)ointed  to  map  out  a  broad  program  and 
devise  ways  to  control  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution. 

\\  hen  the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
we  advised  that  a  committee  be  formed 
under  the  Government  to  bring  the  coal 
forces  of  the  nation  to  a  focus  somewhere 
to  the  end  that  production  be  increased, 
that  distribution  be  simplified,  and  that  dis¬ 
tillation  of  coal  be  encouraged  by  simplify¬ 
ing  old  processes  and  perfecting  new  ones. 

Thus,  three  years  ago,  certain  dangers 
ahead  of  coal  were  known.  Nine  months 
ago,  certain  broad  j)rinciples  governing  coal 
regulation  were  put  down.  The  question 
is : 

What  has  been  done  ? 

The  Inception  of  Regulation 

In  the  third  week  of  October,  1916,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  opened  a 
hearing  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  the  coal 
question.  It  asked  only: 

Are  the  cars  sufficient  to  carry  the  coal? 
If  not,  why  not? 

In  a  word,  the  Government  began  on  the 
theory  that  the  coal  disturbance  was  tempo¬ 
rary  rather  than  basic  and  enduring.  It 
began  to  patch  the  situation  rather  than 
remove  the  cause.  It  began  to  study  the 
car  supply  only.  Rathex  than  tracing  the 
car  shortage  to  its  origin — the  engine  short¬ 
age — the  Commission  settled  down  finally 
to  act  on  a  minor  detail.  It  tried  to  cure  an 
international  coal  disturbance  by  revising 
reconsignment  and  demurrage  charges  in 
small  centers  of  distribution.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  failed  to  grasp  the  coal  problem. 

Regulating  by  Investigation 

Almost  immediately  the  Public  Utilities 
Commissions  of  the  states  duplicated  the 
nation’s  mistake.  They  began  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  handling  of  cars.  They,  too,  con¬ 
centrated  on  details,  leaving  the  big  broad 
problem  unsolved.  The  highly  intelligent 
public  utility  commission  of  Illinois  created 
a  little  diversion  by  sending  a  committee  of 
politicians  into  the  railroad  yards  to  count 
the  cars  containing  coal  and  by  saying  that 
the  solution  of  the  situation  lay  in  prevent¬ 
ing  delays  in  cars.  Asked  how  this  could 
be  done,  it  sent  a  number  of  policemen  into 
the  railroad  yards  to  study  and  report  on 
the  transportation  situation,  and  to  suggest 
what  could  be  done  to  improve  it. 

Then  the  lesser  political  organizations 
representing  the  states,  counties,  cities  and 
villages,  began  to  investigate  the  coal  situa¬ 
tion.  A  favorite  remedy  for  the  national 
and  even  international  coal  shortage  was  the 
purchase  of  retail  coal  yards  by  these  minor 
political  subdivisions.  If  the  Government 
and  the  states  were  right  in  saying  that  to 
get  coal  was  a  matter  of  getting  cars,  we 
fail  to  see  how  that  was  to  be  solved  by 
trading  privately  owned  retail  yards  for 
publicly  owned  yards.  And,  if  cars  were 
the  real  problem,  we  fail  to  see  how  it 
would  help  to  buy  more  cars  when  there 
were  not  enough  engines  to  haul  them. 

The  Indictment  Remedy 

The  Federal  Department  of  Justice,  the 
attorneys  general  of  states  and  the  prose¬ 


cuting  attorneys  of  counties  and  cities  next 
began  to  act.  They  thought  to  solve  the 
international  coal  problem  by  indicting 
members  of  the  coal  trade.  We  recollect 
having  been  asked  whether  we  thought  this 
would  cure  the  situation.  We  said:  “If  to 
put  the  coal  operators  in  the  penitentiary 
will  supply  the  needed  miners,  build  the 
railroad  cars,  get  the  engines  to  haul  the 
cars,  quicken  and  simplify  the  distillation 
processes  and  in  turn  satisfy  the  interna¬ 
tional  demand  for  coal,  then  by  all  means 
not  only  indict  a  few  coal  operators  but 
lock  all  of  them  in  safe  penitentiaries  for 
the  period  of  the  war. 

“But  if  to  remove  from  the  business  the 
men  who  know  how'  to  conduct  it  will  not 
solve  all  these  problems  in  coal,  our  opinion 
is  that  you  must  do  something  more  likely 
to  solve  the  problem.” 

Wasting  Precious  Time 

Over  partial  remedies  and  unimportant 
details  the  winter  was  wasted.  No  public 
official  arrived,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  at 
even  an  approximate  understanding  of  the 
international  problem. 

In  April,  1917,  it  became  apparent  to 
everyone  that  the  nation  must  stop  playing 
with  coal  and  begin  to  do  something.  The 
price  was  getting  beyond  control ;  produc¬ 
tion  was  showing  signs  of  falling  below 
urgent  need ;  and,  distribution  was  becom¬ 
ing  so  erratic  everyone  was  in  danger. 

There  was  a  need  to  organize  a  sprawling 
business  into  a  compact  unit;  to  make  up, 
by  the  use  of  machines,  the  gradual  loss  of 
man  power  in  the  mines ;  to  organize  dis¬ 
tribution  into  an  orderly  routine  ;  to  restrain 
prices  to  reasonable  limits ;  to  make  present 
revenue  meet  the  present  ‘needs  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  at  the  same  time  protect  its 
future ;  and  to  develop  and  finance  the  new 
expressions  of  coal.  It  was  a  business  job 
— rather  than  a  social  job — which  had  to  be 
done. 

It  was  an  especially  hard  job  because  the 
coal  men — unlike  other  business  men — had 
to  start  at  zero.  They  had  no  organization. 
They  were  dealing  with  an  industry  which 
never  had  paid  its  way.  They  had  to  con¬ 
vert  this  into  an  industry  which  could  not 
only  act  as  a  unit  but  could  finance  its  own 
present  and  future. 

An  industry  which  had  never  worked 
closely  with  the  Government  had  to  be 
brought  into  full  accord  with  Washington. 

The  Federal  Confusion 

The  coal  men  wanted  to  organize  and  do 
all  the  other  things  and  to  tell  Washington 
about  it.  But  W’ashington  had  no  organi¬ 
zation  which  could  receive,  pass  upon  or 
act  upon  any  such  a  statement  or  proposal. 
It  had  never  done  so  much,  even,  as  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  business  problem.  It  had  never, 
surely,  classified  industries  into  naturally 
allied  groups.  It  had  never,  therefore,  pro¬ 
vided  a  place  where  industries  of  a  certain 
class  came  to  a  focus.  Instead,  there  was 
confusion  everywhere.  Certain  boards  or¬ 
ganized  in  Washington  were  so  loosely 
formed  the)"^  had  and  exercised  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  function  and  yet  had 
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its  own  salvation,  Senator  Pomerene  of  Ohio 


none  of  them,  for  they  were  subject  to  being 
overruled  and  overturned  at  any  mornent 
by  Congress,  the  executive  or  the  judiciary 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Also,  while  Washington  posed  as  the  head 
of  the ’Government,  its  wishes  and  decrees 
were  set  aside  regularly  by  states  and  even 
by  counties  and  cities. 

After  fifteen  years  of  supervision  of  the 
railroads,  for  example,  the  question  had  not 
been  decided  whether  the  nation  or  the 
state  is  supreme  in  certain  regulations. 

Wherefore,  the  coal  industry  did  not 
know  where  to  go  for  authority  to  do  a 
necessary  thing.  If  it  appealed  to  one 
board,  it  might  prove  the  wrong  one.  This 
would  mean  political  trouble.  But,  if  it 
should  select  the  right  board  in  Washington, 
it  was  still  possible  that  the  understanding 
there  reached  would  be  overruled  by  some 
governor,  by  some  public  utility  commis¬ 
sion  or  by  some  county  or  city  board. 

In  fact  coal  had  an  idea  but  had  no  place 
to  carry  it.  It  wanted  to  say  something  but 
had  no  one  to  say  it  to. 

What  Coal  Men  Did 

In  a  word,  the  coal  men  had  to  blaze  a 
trail  into  the  wilderness  of  official  thought. 
They  had  to  take  the  initiative— right  or 
wrong — and  wait  until  the  nation  caught 
up  to  or  passed  them. 

They  organized  a  committee  which  made 
its  headquarters  in  Washington.  It  was 
called  the  Coal  Production  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense.  At  the 
head  of  it  was  F.  S.  Peabody  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  was  one  of  the  largest  individual 
coal  land  owners  in  America ;  the  head  of 
the  fourth  largest  coal  producing  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  head  of  a  great  retail  coal  com¬ 
pany,  and  was  interested  financially  in 
coke  and  coal  by-products.  His  twenty 
assistants  represented  every  coal  producing 
district,  mine  labor  element,  the  financiers 
in  coal  and  the  coke,  gas  and  by-product 
manufacturers. 

One  would  say  that  such  a  committee 
must  succeed  because  it  was  properly  or¬ 
ganized.  But  it  had  not  been  in  existence 
six  weeks  before  it  was  evident: 

First,  that  it  must  dovetail  with  certain 
existing  boards  in  Washington. 

Second,  that  it  was  impossible  to  control 
the  fast  moving  coal  business  from  one 
center. 

Seeking  a  Logical  Connection 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  had  been 
the  one  which  had  been  closest  to  coal  in 
the  past.  Also,  the  Trade  Commission  had 
been  studying  coal — or  pretending  to.  So, 
the  coal  committee  aligned  itself  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Since  coal  could  not  be  handled  from  a 
central  point,  Mr.  Peabody’s  committee  de¬ 
cided  to  extend  its  arms  into  the  coal  field. 

First,  its  members  set  themselves  at  the 
heads  of  organizations  within  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  with  which  they  were  intimately  fa¬ 
miliar. 

Second,  a  plan  was  outlined  to  form  local 
associations  of  coal  operators  representing 
each  small  mining  district.  These  local 
associations  were  to  come  to  a  focus  in  a 
national  coal  association  which  would  have 
at  its  head  a  federal  officer  and  which  would 
gather  for  the  nation  all  information  about 
the  industry. 

Third,  it  was  planned  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  should  represent  the  public  in 
Washington,  and  that  the  state  councils  of 


defense  should,  while  working  with  the  fed¬ 
eral  government,  represent  the  public  in  the 
states. 

In  a  word,  the  essential  idea  was  that  the 
coal  industry  should  be  self-governing  and 
self -regulating  under  broad  and  even  de¬ 
tailed  supervision  by  the  Government. 

The  Plan  Frustrated 

At  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  June 
26,  1917,  a  conference  of  four  hundred  coal 
operators,  representative  of  eighty-five  per 
cent  of  the  nation’s  coal  production,  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  auditorium  of  the  New  Interior 
Building  at  Washington  to  put  the  Lane- 
Peabody  plan  into  effect. 

It  was  proposed  that  they  give  all  the 
essential  facts  of  their  business  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  They  consented  without  debate. 

It  was  proposed  that  they  should  sur¬ 
render  to  the  properly  constituted  govern¬ 
ment  authorities,  complete  control  over  their 
maximum  prices.  They  consented  to  that. 

Theirs  was  a  unanimous  decision  to  help 
the  nation  and  to  forget  about  trade  secrets 
and  even  ordinary  business  prudence. 

On  the  platform  were  the  representatives 
of  the  Navy,  Interior  and  Justice  depart¬ 
ments,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  outstanding  fact  was  that  on  the 
floor  the  coal  trade  had  a  unit  opinion.  On 
the  platform  the  confrision  in  the  official 
mind  was  evident  and  expressed.  Not  only 
did  every  department  representative  think 
differently  from  all  others,  but  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  if  they  agreed,  their  associates 
might  not  agree  with  them.  And,  if  all  of 
the  departments  agreed.  Congress  might 
kick  over  the  whole  arrangement.  Mean¬ 
while,  if  all  Washington  should  agree,  no 
one  could  say  what  the  states  and  cities 
would  do. 

For  example,  the  operators  having  been 
asked  by  Mr.  Lane  and  Mr.  Fort  to  do  so, 
had  decided  to  limit,  by  agreement,  their 
prices.  The  attorney  general,  when  in¬ 
formed  of  the  action,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Peabody  saying  that  such  action  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law 
which,  as  far  as  he  knew,  had  neither  been 
abrogated  nor  set  aside. 

Mr.  Fort,  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missian,  presented  a  revised  resolution  say¬ 
ing  that  the  coal  trade  would  assent  to  any 
maximum  prices  named  by  three  properly 
constituted  governmental  authorities.  Two 
hours  later,  Wm.  B.  Colver,  another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  commission,  vetoed  this  whole 
plan  and  Mr.  Fort  abandoned  the  project, 
even  though  he  had — two  hours  before- 
sworn  he  would  assume  responsibility  for  it. 

Mr.  Lane,  for  the  cabinet,  accepted  the 
plan  and  praised  it.  Two  days  later,  New¬ 
ton  D.  Baker,  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
Josephus  Daniels,  the  Secretary  of  Treas¬ 
ury — neither  of  which  departments  had  ever 
had  any  control  of  coal — wrote  letters  de¬ 
nouncing  the  plan  and  the  prices  named 
under  it. 

The  confusion  of  thought  in  Washington 
was  so  great  that  the  Lane-Peabody  pro¬ 
gram  was  killed  instanter.  This  threw  the 
coal  business  back  into  the  chaos  from 
which  it  had  been  trying,  for  six  months,  to 
escape. 

The  Nezv  Regulation 

From  the  30th  day  of  June,  1917,  coal 
began  to  pass  under  a  new  form  of  regula¬ 
tion. 

When  coal  was  still  trying  to  work  out 


was  conducting  a  hearing  on  a  bill  which 
would  make  Congress  supreme  in  coal.  He 
had  shown  the  bent  of  his  mind  by  heckling 
every  operator  who  appeared  and  by  en¬ 
couraging  Wm.  B.  Colver  to  spend  hours 
explaining  his  pooling  plan. 

By  early  in  August  Senator  Pomerene  had 
succeeded  in  reading  into  the  I.ever  Food 
Bill  his  amendment  to  include  control  of 
coal.  He  had  succeeded  in  reading  into 
that  amendment  the  suggestion  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  might  be  the 
administrator  of  coal.  He  had  succeeded 
in  adding  a  provision  that  Mr.  Colver’s 
pooling  plan  might  be  one  way  to  control 
coal. 

In  a  word.  Senator  Pomerene  had  read 
into  the  Lever  Food  Bill,  William  B.  Col¬ 
ver’s  plan  and  ambition.  And,  it  was 
known  that  Mr.  Colver  wanted  personally 
to  control  the  coal  business,  even  though  he 
had  never  been  in  it  and  knew  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  way  nothing  about  it. 

We  call  your  attention  to  these  striking 
facts.  The  suggestion  that  coal  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  pool  was  made  to  the  Pomerene 
Committee  on  June  28th.  The  letter  de¬ 
nouncing  the  Peabody  plan  and  price  was 
written  by  Secretary  Baker — Mr.  Colver’s 
friend  and  sponsor — on  June  30th.  The 
Pomerene  amendment  embodying  the  Col¬ 
ver  plan  was  enacted  by  the  House  and 
Senate  and  approved  by  the  President  on 
August  10th. 

The  Lever  Food  bill  was  approved  by 
the  President  on  August  10th.  The  prices 
were  fixed  by  the  President  on  August  21. 

Some  months  before  Illinois  had  a]> 
pointed  a  Council  of  State  Defense.  Upon 
it  were  twO'  large  users  of  steam  coal.  They 
had  manifestly  an  interest  in  coal  prices 
and  early  in  August  had  asked  the  Illinois 
coal  operators  to  renounce  Lane-Peabody 
resolution  and  to  make  with  them  a  new 
compact  carrying  a  lower  price.  This  was 
dangerous.  It  was  dangerous  to  refuse  the 
state.  It  was  even  more  dangerous  to  with¬ 
draw  from  a  pledge  given  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  then  withdraw  it.  The  oper¬ 
ators,  being  forced  to  choose,  had  decided 
to  take  their  chances  with  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment.' 

Their  reward  was  swift  and  sure.  They 
offended,  mortally,  the  State  Council  of 
Illinois.  So  it  set  out  to  force  them  to 
surrender  by  threatening  that  unless  they 
did,  the.  governor  would  seize  the  mines  or 
call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  and 
put  coal  under  permanent  political  control. 

While  this  controversy  was  raging  the 
Lever  Food  Bill  became  a  law.  Rather 
than  accepting  that  as  a  solution,  the  Illinois 
Council  of  Defense  persuaded  Governor 
Lowden  to  appoint  Judge  Orrin  N.  Carter, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  coal 
dictator  for  the  state.  He  began  his  ses¬ 
sions  one  Friday  morning  and  announced 
that  he  would  name  prices  by  the  end  of 
the  following  week. 

The  Interstate  Conference 

The  State  Council  for  Illinois  had  also 
summoned  to  an  interstate  conference  the 
councils  of  defense  of  fourteen  states. 
They  assembled  in  Chicago  and  addressed 
a  long  telegram  to  President  Wilson,  urging 
him  to  take  immeidate  action.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  unless  he  did  act,  these  fourteen 
states  would  themselves  take  action ;  they 
would  pass,  almost  simultaneously,  identical 
laws  regulating  coal. 

Under  such  great  pressure — and  partic- 
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ularly  to  avoid  a  conflict  of  authority  be¬ 
tween  the  nation  and  the  states — President 
Wilson  issued  a  proclamation  naming  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  which  coal  men  might  charge. 
How  and  why  this  was  done  is  the  most 
interesting  chapter  in  the  whole  story. 

When  the  Lane-Peabody  prices  were  an¬ 
nounced  on  June  28,  it  was  with  the  proviso 
that  they  were  tentative  and  would  be  re¬ 
vised  so  soon  as  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  could  ascertain  cost  of  production. 
To  permit  this  work  to  proceed  with  dis¬ 
patch,  President  Wilson  had  given  the 
Commission  $100,000  from  his  own  allot¬ 
ment,  a  part  of  which  was  to  be  spent 
gathering  coal  cost  data. 

It  seems  that  the  Commission  had  been 
busy  with  other  things  and  had  not  gathered 
dependable  data.  It  had  obsolete  state¬ 
ments  of  cost  for  some  mines  and  no  data 
about  others.  Still,  the  President  was 
forced  to  fix  prices  to  avoid  serious  internal 
strife.  Since  to  proceed  by  adopting  a  basis 
of  cost  plus  a  profit  was  impossible.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  and  members  of  the  Trade 
Commission,  so  it  seems,  guessed  at  the 
price.  They  took  the  average  mine  return 
[as  reported  by  the  Geological  Survey]  for 
1913-14  and  added  arbitrary  amounts  to 
make  up  the  new  maximum  price.  There 
is  a  story  that  they  knew  what  prices  Judge 
Carter  was  about  to  make  in  Illinois  and 
used  that  as  a  basis,  adding  differentials  to 
satisfy  the  other  fields. 

The  law  says,  ’in  Section  25,  that  the 
price  to  the  operator  shall  include  the  cost 
of  production,  etc.,  plus  a  fair  profit. 

In  a  word,  the  coal  prices  were  fixed  by 
a  method  which  was  contrary  to  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  law.  It  was  necessary  to 
take  these  liberties,  however,  to  prevent  the 
major  political  disturbance  which  was 
threatened  from  Illinois  and  thirteen  other 
states. 

Having  fixed  the  prices,  the  President 
had  to  appoint  a  fuel  administrator  to 
execute  his  proclamation.  William  B.  Col- 
ver  had  been  a  candidate.  He  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  powerful  influence — in  Wash¬ 
ington— of  Newton  D.  Baker.  For  ten 
days  Mr.  Colver  lived  under  the  assurance 
that  he  was  to  be  appointed.  For  ten  days 
he  had  planned  to  make  his  proposed  coal 
pool  a  reality.  Then  his  candidacy  was 
vetoed  by  the  labor  element  in  W^ashington. 

Mr.  Baker  at  the  last  minute  suggested 
Dr.  Harry  Augustus  Garfield. 

Through  all  this  uproar  in  coal.  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  had  been  sleeping  on  his  job  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  W^illiams  College.  In  an  hour, 
practically,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
seclusion  of  his  college  life,  surrender  his 
place  on  the  grain  price  fixing  board  and 
become  the  center  of  the  coal  maelstrom. 
He  fell  heir  to  all  the  mistakes  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  and  to  all  the  bitterness  and 
political  strife  of  the  preceding  three 
months. 

He  not  only  fell  heir  to  a  controversy 
which  had  caused  everyone  to  lose  sight  of 
all  issues  except  price,  but  he  inherited  as 
well  the  new  and  experimental  system 
which  attempted  to  ujjroot  tlie  orderly 
routine  of  distribution  of  coal  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  method  and  to  supplant  it  by  a  plan 
which  would  allow  a  community  to  set  up 
such  a  clamorous  appeal  for  coal,  the  fuel 
administrator  would  have  to  satisfy  it  by 
a  priority  order.  He  did  not  know — but  he 
soon  ^  learned — that  to  give  one  district 
priority  was  merely  to  create  a  famine  in 
another  district  which  in  turn  must  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  a  priority  order.  His  was  a  hard 
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place  to  fill  because  of  what  he  inherited. 

He  made  his  own  situation  most  uncom¬ 
fortable  by  implying  that  he  did  not  need 
and  would  not  accept  advice  or  suggestions 
from  coal  men.  They  had  been  repudiated 
by  Congress.  1  hey  hafl  been  maligned  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  They  had 
been  ignored  by  President  Wilson.  When 
Dr.  Garfield  at  first  took  the  same  jvosition, 
they  arose  in  rebellion. 

They  thought  that  this  pretention  to  a 
superior  knowledge  of  coal  was  a  display 
of  nionumental  egotism  and  plain  damned 
foolishness.  Ihey  felt  that  way  becau.se 
they  knew  that  everywhere  new  business 
precedents  were  being  established.  They 
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knew  that  in  everything  the  nation  was 
struggling  for  a  new  standard  of  effective 
work.  J  hey  knew  that  everywhere  busi¬ 
ness  men  vyere  seeking  a  broader  and  bet¬ 
ter  expression  of  their  business  in  relations 
bctwcc'u  capital  and  labor  and  in  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  industry  and  the  con¬ 
sumers.  They  knew  that  other  business 
men  were  taking  part  in  the  debate.  They 
resented  being  ruled,  arbitrarily,  out  of  the 
public  forum  in  such  an  hour.  They  re¬ 
sented  it  bitterly  because  they  knew  that 
only  one  phase  of  their  business— the  mar¬ 
ket  price— was  being  considered,  whereas 
there  were  dozens  of  other  phases,  equally 
important,  which  should  be  considered. 


Mr.  Peabody  in  Charge  of  Explosives 


The  announcement  was  made  two  weeks  ago 
that  F.  S.  Peabody,  of  Chicago,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  to  administer  the  new  law  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  those  who  might  have  explosives  in  their 
possession.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  cur¬ 
iosity  as  to  just  what  this  position  carries  with  it. 

Mr.  Peabody  was  chairman  of  the  Coal  Pro¬ 
duction  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  having  offices  in  the  New  Interior  build¬ 
ing  at  Washington.  That  committee  is  still  in 
existence  and  those  offices  are  still  being  main¬ 
tained.  All  that  has  been  done  is  to  add  to  the 
name  on  the  door,  the  proper  wording  to  cover 
the  new  position. 

Mr.\  Peabody’s  new  position  is  in  reality  a 
policing  job.  He  works  with  and  through  the 
secret  service  department  on  one  side  and  with 
and  through  the  police  force  of  the  cities  and 
minor  political  divisions  on  the  other.  His 
present  position  is  to  see  that  no  one  not  author¬ 
ized  to  do  so,  shall  have  explosives  in  their  pos¬ 
session.  In  a  word  it  is  his  job  to  see  that  alien 
enemies  do  not  get  the  explosive  with  which  to 
blow  up  public  works  and  railroads. 

The  task  which  Mr.  Peabody  has  is  outlined  by 
the  following  statement  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines : 

“Any  person  in  the  United  States  found  with 
explosives  in  his  possession  after  November  15, 
and  who  does  not  have  a  license  issued  by  the 
Federal  government  showing  the  purpose  for 
what  the  explosives  are  to  be  used,  will  be  at 
once  arrested  and  fined  up  to  $5,000  or  sent  to 
prison  for  one  year.  If  the  circumstances  war¬ 
rant,  the  person  may  be  fined  $5,000  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  given  the  one  year  in  prison. 

“This  is  the  principal  clause  in  a  war  measure 
passed  by  the  last  Congress  which  is  now  being 
put  into  effect  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  which  bureau  has  been 
charged  with  its  enforcement.  Francis  S.  Pea¬ 
body,  of  Chicago,  a  well  known  coal  operator 
familiar  with  the  use  of  explosives,  large  amounts 
of  which  are  used  in  the  coal  mining  industry, 
has  been  appointed  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Lane  to  act  as  assistant  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Van  H.  Manning,  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law.  Under  the  law,  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  bureau  is  empowered  to  utilize 
the  services  of  all  United  States  officers  and 
all  police  officers  of  the  states,  including  the  city 
police  forces,  county  sheriffs,  deputies,  constables, 
and  all  officers  in  any  way  charged  with  police 
duties.  The  police  of  the  cities  have  already  been 
organized  for  this  work,  headed  by  a  committee 
of  chiefs  of  police  in  the  big  cities,  of  which 
Major  R.  W.  Pullman,  superintendent  of  police 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  chairman.  The  police 
are  not  only  to  look  after  the  enforcement  of 
the  law,  but  are  also  to  make  thorough  investi¬ 
gations  of  all  dynamite  outrages  and  fires  in  fac¬ 
tories  and  warehouses,  and  to  make  their  reports 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

“Persons  apprephended  in  plots  to  blow  up 
factories  and  bridges  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
authorities  for  prosecution  under  Federal  or  state 
laws.  Most  states  have  specially  severe  punish¬ 
ments  for  these  crimes.  New  York  has  an  ex¬ 
treme  penalty  of  twenty-five  years  imprison¬ 
ment  for  the  placing  of  dynamite  with  intent  to 
Mow  up  property.  The  penalty  provided  in  this 
Federal  war  measure  is  merely  to  cover  the  il¬ 
legal  possession  of  explosives. 

“The  law  provides  that  everyone  who  handles 
explosives  must  have  a  license.  The  manufac¬ 
turer,  the  importer  and  the  exporter  must  have 
licenses  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  Wash¬ 


ington.  The  seller  of  explosives  and  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  explosives  must  also  have  licenses, 
these  to  be  issued  generally  by  county  clerks,  or 
other  local  officers  who  are  authorized  to  adminis- 
t^  oaths.  There  will  be  at  least  one  licensing 
officer  in  each  county,  and  more  agents  will  be 
designated  if  the  county  is  sufficiently  large  to 
warrant  it.  If  a  state  has  laws  providing  for  a 
system  of  licensing  persons  manufacturing,  stor¬ 
ing,  selling  or  using  explosives,  the  state  officials 
authorized  to  issue  such  state  licenses  shall  be 
designated  as  federal  licensing  agents;  also  city 
officials  qualified  to  issue  city  explosives  licenses 
will  be  given  authority  to  issue  federal  licenses. 
A  federal  license  will  not  relieve  any  person  from 
securing  licenses  required  under  state  laws  and 
local  ordinances. 

“In  each  state  there  will  be  appointed  a  state  ex¬ 
plosive  inspector,  who  will  represent  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  in  the  administration  of  the  law  within 
the  state. 

“Only  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  of  coun¬ 
tries  friendly  to  the  United  States  and  the  Allies 
may  so  obtain  licenses. 

“Contractors,  mining  companies,  quarrymen 
and  others  using  large  quantities  of  explosives, 
which  are  handled  by  employees,  may  issue  ex¬ 
plosives  to  their  employees  only  through  those 
employees  holding  a  license,  called  a  foreman’s 
license. 

“The  purchaser  of  dynamite,  in  obtaining  a 
license,  must  state  definitely  what  the  explosive 
is  to  be  used  for  and  will  be  held  accountable  for 
its  use  as  stated  and  the  return  of  any  explosives 
that  may  be  left. 

“With  the  strict  enforcement  of  this  law,  the 
Federal  authorities  hope  to  prevent  explosives 
falling  into  the  hands  of  evilly-disposed  persons 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  all  further  dynamite  plots.’’ 


New  England  Conference 

Boston,  November  13 — (Special  Correspon¬ 
dence) — On  Monday  James  J.  Storrow,  the  fuel 
administrator,  met  the  heads  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  the  Boston  &  Albany, 
the  Boston  &  Maine,  and  the  Central  railroads, 
as  well  as  the  leading  coal  interests  of  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

Immediately  following  the  meeting,  James  J. 
Storrow  left  for  Washington  to  lay  before  the 
Fuel  Administrator,  the  Car  Commission  and 
the  Priority  Board  the  situation  here  and  to 
plead  for  help. 

Some  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  two 
days’  conference  were : 

Car  loadings  from  May  to  October  increased 
output  of  mines  28  percent,  but  New  England 
received  practically  no  share  of  the  increased 
output. 

The  real  solution  of  the  coal  problem  will 
have  to  come  through  a  combination  of  rail  and 
water  transportation. 

Shipping  Board  has  practically  agreed  to  give 
undivided  attention  to  New  England’s  wants,  if 
Dr.  Garfield  and  Judge  Lovett  will  get  the  coal 
to  tidewater. 

Two  months’  steady  shipments  of  coal  into 
New  England  will  hardly  be  enough  to  tide  con¬ 
sumers  over  the  winter. 

Government’s  needs  keep  domestic  consumers 
from  getting  supplies  at  Hampton  Roads  ports. 

Three  weeks  ago  64  vessels  in  the  New  England 
coal  trade  were  waiting  to  receive  coal  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  ports. 

Priority  shipments  to  New  England  are  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary. 
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Ohio  Operators  and  Railroad  Men  Meet 

Representatives  of  Coal  Operators  and  the  Railroad  Companies  Meet 
to  Devise  Ways  and  Means  to  Expedite  Production  and  Movement 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  15. — Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Ohio  coal  companies  and  of  the 
railroads  serving  the  various  fields  met  at  the  Hol- 
lenden  Hotel  this  afternoon,  at  the  invitation  of 
State  Coal  Administrator  Homer  H.  Johnson,  to 
formulate  a  plan  for  producing  and  transporting 
fuel  with  the  greatest  speed  and  efficiency  and 
with  the  least  loss  of  time  to  the  railroad  equip- 
ment,  to  all  points  that  are  now  depending  upon 
Ohio  coal  for  both  steam  and  dornestic  purposes. 
Representatives  from  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Michigan  were  also  present. 

For  some  time  the  thought  has  been  gaming 
ground  that  individual  relations  and  business  con¬ 
nections  must  be  submerged  and  that  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  production  and  distribution  on  the 
high  scale  prevalent  now,  the  practical  men  would 
have  to  get  together  with  the  transportation  people 
in  a  system  of  close  co-operation.  This  meeting 
is  the  crystalization  of  that  thought,  as  the  pro¬ 
ducers  realize  that  the  necessities  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  war  supplies,  public  utilities  and 
home  consumption  must  be  met  in  a  \vay  that  will 
insure  the  greatest  benefit  in  working  out  the 
great  problem  that  is  now'before  the  country. 

On  motion  of  A.  A.  Augustus,  Mr.  Johnson  was 
made  chairman  of  the  meeting  and  A.  W.  Dean 
was  chosen  secretary.  In  the  opening  remarks 
Chairman  Johnson  said  that  coal  is  in  reality  the 
corner-stone  of  war  production.  “We  are  here 
on  serious  business,”  he  continued.  “I  did  not 
come  with  a  club  from  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  the  government  did  not  request 
me  to  call  a  meeting,  but  Washington  knows  of  it 
“I  asked  you  to  come  here  and  take  council 
together  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  expedite 
a  solution  of  the  greatest  gpvity.  I  ask  you 
to  forget  any  selfish  disposition  you  may  have 
and  work  to  one  end — that  of  aiding  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  win  the  war.”  Mr.  Johnson  then  read  a 
long  telegram  from  H.  A.  Kuhn  of  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  in  which  he  suggested  pooling  the  coal 
for  industrial  purposes  and  working  out  ship¬ 
ments  so  that  the  shortest  possible  hauls  will 
be  necessary.  He  made  a  plea  to  put  aside  any 
feelings  that  may  have  existed  between  pro¬ 
ducers  and  railroads  and  get  down  to  the  real 
service  of  the  country. 

Anything  the  coal  men  do  for  the  country, 
Mr.  Johnson  said,  will  in  the  end  benefit  their 
business,  whether  they  be  large  or  small  producers. 
He  then  said  he  anticipated  drastic  measures  from 
the  Government,  but  hoped  the  producers  and 
the  railroads  would  work  out  some  plan  that 
might  be  taken  to  Washington  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  solution  of  the  shipping  problem.  _ 
Following  Mr.  Johnson,  a  number  of  different 
suggestions  were  made  for  the  improvement  of 
conditions.  A.  A.  Augustus  said  the  coal  men  are 
willing  to  abide  by  every  good  suggestion  that 
can  be  made.  He  said  that  the  car  supply  last 
month  was  about  50  per  cent  and  that  something 
should  be  done  to  insure  greater  service  from 
the  railroad  equipment. 

M.  J.  Caples,  president  of  the  Hocking  Valley 
Railroad,  said  that  all  the  roads  are  only  too 
willing  to  do  everything  they  can  to  relieve  the 
shortage.  The  lack  of  terminal  facilities  and 
motive  power  are  the  greatest  drawbacks,  he 
said.  He  then  suggested  as  one  means  of  im¬ 
provement  that  centers  of  consumption  be  supplied 
from  the  nearest  centers  of  production.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  state  can  be  supplied  from 
Pennsylvania;  the  northern  and  northwestern, 
from  eastern  Ohio,  and  the  southern  from  the 
mines  nearest  the  various  points.  Any  portion  that 
goes  through  the  state,  for  instance  from  the 
Hocking  valley  to  Michigan,  should  take  the 
most  direct  and  shortest  route.  Mr.  Caples  said 
the  state  should  be  divided  into  zones  and  then 
a  decision  should  be  reached  as  to  what  produc¬ 
tion  centers  can  best  supply  each  of  these  zones. 
If  Hocking  coal  could  be  distributed  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  southern  part  of  the  state,  he  said,  there 
would  be  great  relief  on  the  road,  as  it  must  carry 
a  large  amount  of  West  Virginia  coal  from  Colum¬ 
bus  north. 

At  this  point  State  Fuel  Administrator  Pruden 
of  Michigan  was  asked  for  remarks.  Every  man 
in  the  United  States,  he  said,  is  just  as  much  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  as  if  he  were  in  the 


trenches  at  the  front.  The  only  way  we  can 
make  a  success  of  the  war  is  for  each  to  do  his 
duty. 

Mr.  Pruden  said '  some  towns  in  Michigan, 
with  population  of  2,500  or  3,000,  are  without  a 
ton  of  coal.  Some  plan  should  be  made  at  once, 
he  asserted,  to  get  coal  to  them  from  the  fields 
from  which  they  have  been  receiving  their  supply. 

J.  B.  Dugin,  chief  inspector  in  the  railway  de¬ 
partment  of  the  state  public  utilities  commission, 
said  that  some  action  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
cars  from  going  so  far  from  home.  He  had 
known  instances,  he  said,  where  cars  have  gone 
to  South  Dakota  and  Colorado.  Coal  should  be 
transferred  at  Chicago,  he  said,  and  the  cars 
returned  to  their  own  roads.  Mr.  Caples  stated 
that  this  practice  can  be  corrected  by  an  order 
from  the  Government. 

Messrs.  Marshall  and  Waltermier,_members  of 
public  utilities  commission  made  brief  remarks. 

Mr.  McKinney  of  the  Hocking  Valley  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  operators  on  each  road  appoint 
a  committee  to  procure  a  list  of  the  contracts 
held  by  operators,  so  that  it  may  be  known  where 
the  coal  is  needed,  and  that  these  lists  be  filed  with 
the  state  coal  administrator.  Knowing  the  re¬ 
quirements  from  each  road,  it  may  also  be  learned 
just  how  much  free  coal  may  be  had  to  supply 
those  who  are  in  need  of  it  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  state  and  other  sections  to  which  Ohio  coal 
may  be  shipped.  The  coal  administration  may 
then  give  instructions  in  regard  to  shipments 
and  in  the  absence  of  such  orders,  the  shipments 
may  be  made  by  the  operator  in  the  regular  way 
to  whoever  may  want  it.  All  deliveries  could  be 
checked  against  shipments  and  thus  prevent  dupli¬ 
cation  from  more  than  one  producer.  Some  con¬ 
cerns  have  orders  with  several  producers.  He 
further  suggested  that  representatives  of  the 
public  utilities  commission  be  stationed  at  all 
points  where  congestions  occur  in  order  to  keep 
them  as  clear  as  possible.  C.  E.  Maurer  sup¬ 
plemented  these  suggestions  by  saying  that,  if  these 
things  are  done  and  the  producers  then  accept 
orders  for  shipment  to  the  nearest  points  on  their 
lines,  a  good  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  movement 
will  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Toledo,  proposed  a_  system  of 
pooling  at  the  points  of  distribution  in  order  to 
prevent  too  much  switching.  He  said  that  this 
can  be  done  in  much  the  same  way  as  this  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  handled  in  lake  shipments.  Instead 
of  switching  perhaps  fifty  cars  to  reach  one  con¬ 
signed  to  a  certain  buyer,  change  the  cards  and 
deliver  the  first  car  in  the  lot  and  so  on,  until 
the  distribution  is  made. 

This  suggestion,  together  with  one  that  ship¬ 
pers  on  each  line  shall  ship  first  to  points  on  his 
line  and  nearby  points  on  connecting  lines  and 
then  to  others,  if  need,  was  taken  up  as  a  basis 
on  which  to  work  out  a  plan.  This  means_  that 
coal  from  each  producing  center  is  to  be  shipped 
to  the  nearest  consuming  center  as  far  as  possible 
and  that  it  shall  then  be  distributed  on  a  pooling 
arrangement.  On  motion  of  A.  W.  Dean,  both 
the  railroad  men  and  the  coal  operators  were  in¬ 
structed  to  select  committees  to  formulate  a  plan 
on  this  basis. 

In  a  brief  talk,  Tom  Lewis,  former  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  now  an  operator 
in  West  Virginia,  said  that  the  human  element  is 
not  given  enough  consideration,  under  present 
conditions.  If  it  is  necessary  for  miners  and 
railroad  workers  to  spend  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day  in  order  to  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  to 
manufacture  war  materials,  supply  the  industries 
and  heat  the  homes,  then  they  should  feel  it  a 
duty  to  do  so.  Others  are  submerging  their 
ambitions  and  their  individual  interests  in  order 
to  serve  the  Government  and  he  said  he  believes 
the  men  will  do  the  same  thing  if  the  matter  is 
placed  before  them  in  the  proper  light.  This,  he 
said,  is  not  a  time  for  eight-hour  days  or  for 
adhering  to  any  other  rules,  if  we  can  serve  our 
country  better  by  casting  them  aside  for  the 
present.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  do  what¬ 
ever  he  is  called  upon  to  do. 

Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  evening 
session  at  7  :30,  the  following  resolution  was  un¬ 
animously  adopted  by  the  operators  present; 


Wheireas,  at  a  meeting  of  Coal  Operators 
and  Railroad  Officials  held  at  the  request  of  Fuel 
Administrator  of  Ohio,  Homer  H.  Johnson,  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  November  14th,  a  thorough 
discussion  took  place,  wherein  the  serious  situa¬ 
tion,  covering  the  shortage  of  fuel,  both  for  domes¬ 
tic  and  industrial  use,  was  brought  out  in  detail, 
and 

Whereas,  it  was  made  apparent  that  the 
shortage  of  motive  power,  and  congestion  of  ter¬ 
minal  facilities  on  practically  all  railroads  are 
the  two  factors  responsible  for  this  shortage  of 
fuel. 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  coal  operators 
here  present  agree  to  form  and  maintain  pools  at 
the  main  distributing  points  in  the  central  territory, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  railroad  corn- 
panies  to  relieve  congestion  at  the  different  rail¬ 
road  terminals  and  facilitate  the  movement  of  coal 
to  the  consumer. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  a  Committee  of 
Coal  Shippers  be  appointed  to  organize  the  neces¬ 
sary  pools  at  once. 

H.  H.  Augustus, 
Chairman. 

A.  W.  Dean, 
Secretary. 

While  the  resolution  provides  for  a  pooling  ar¬ 
rangement  at  the  principal  points  of  distribution, 
the  matter  of  operators  on  the  various  railroads 
shipping  to  the  nearest  points  of  distribution,  or 
the  zone  system,  will  be  decided  upon  in  confer¬ 
ences  between  committees  of  the  operators  and 
the  railroads  concerned.  The  best  methods  pos¬ 
sible  will  be  adopted. 

Coal  Administrator  Johnson  assured  the  oper¬ 
ators  that  the  plan  will  receive  the  endorsement 
of  the  authorities  at  Washington.  He  will  go 
to  that  city  Thursday  evening  and  it  was  his 
desire  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  Ohio  operators 
had  actually  adopted  a  plan  of  operation  in  line 
with  the  administration’s  idea  of  handling  the 
business  after  the  lake  season  closes. 

Mr.  McMasters  and  other-railroad  representatives 
said  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  take  any 
action  until  definite  plans  of  operation  are  known, 
but  that  the  railroads  will  do  anything  the  opera¬ 
tors  ask  in  the  way  of  shipping  coal  to  avoid 
cross-hauls,  useless  switching  and  keeping  the  cars 
within  a  limited  territory,  as  far  as  possible. 
They  will  co-operate  in  every  way  to  get  the  cars 
back  to  the  mines  in  the  shortest  possible  tirne._ 
Priority  orders  will  not  be  needed.  Adminis¬ 
trator  Johnson  said,  if  the  coal  is  kept  moving 
to  the  points  of  consumption.  Just  what  will  be 
done  with  them  cannot  be  said,  but  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Coal  Administration  will  be  glad 
to  get  rid  of  them,  if  assured  that  the  producers 
will  take  care  of  the  needs  of  plants  where  they 
now  exist. 

Committees  are  to  be  named  to  formulate  and 
operate  pooling  plans  at  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Cincinnati,  Canton,  Akron,  and  any  other 
point  where  they  are  needed.  Points  between 
pooling  points  will  be  taken  care  of  either  by 
direct  shipment  or  through  the  nearest  pool.  Nec¬ 
essarily,  experience  will  be  depended  upon  in  ar¬ 
ranging  this  matter,  but  A.  W.  Dean  covered  the 
matter  completely  when  he  said  that  this  is  merely 
a  foundation,  upon  which  the  plan  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  take  in  the  whole  coal  trade. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  so  much  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal  passes  through  Ohio  and  is  sold  m 
the  state,  it  is  necessary  that  both  that  state  and 
Kentucky  adopt  the  plan.  Tom  Levvis  will  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  West  Virginia  operators. 
He  said  he  considered  the  whole  thing  settled 
and  that  all  the  operators  would  to  do 

now  is  to  come  in  and  co-operate. 

West  Virginia  operators  will  do  so,  he  has  no 

doubt.  .  J  ft 

Cleveland  operators  will  meet  Thursday  atter- 
noon  to  work  out  a  pooling  plan  for  this  city. 
It  is  expected  that  the  others  will  be  rnodeled 
after  it.  Another  meeting  will  probably  be  held 
at  Columbus  early  next  week,  when  an  attenipt  will 
be  made  to  have  manv  West  Virginia  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  operators  present.  Plans  for  the  pools  will 
then  be  discussed,  with  the  Cleveland  draft  as 
a  model. 
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Rulings  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator 


No.  115.  November  0,  1917. — On  official  con- 
firrnation  that  Alex  Howatt,  a  leader  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  had  ordered 
the  striking  miners  in  the  Kansas  district  back 
to  work  pending  the  Kansas  City  convention 
called  for  November  13,  at  which  the  automatic 
penalty  clause  will  be  discussed,  the  following 
statement,  made  by  Dr.  Harry  Garfield,  was  given 
out  at  Fuel  Administration  headquarters : 

“The  spirit  of  the  understanding  between  the 
operators  and  mine  workers  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Fuel  Administration  on  the  other,  namely, 
that  mining  operations  shall  be  continued  without 
interruption  during  the  period  of  the  war.  At 
the  conference  held  here  last  Saturday  night  with 
the  representatives  of  the  operators  and  mine 
workers  of  the  Southwestern  districts,  I  under¬ 
took  to  make  plain  that  I  recommended  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  automatic  penalty  clause  in  the 
President’s  order  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  miners  of  the  country 
had  agreed  to  it  as  a  suitable  and  useful  way 
of  protecting  themselves  against  the  extreme, 
radical,  and  disorderly  element. 

“Mine  workers  are  for  the  most  part  good 
American  citizens.  They  resent  as  much  as  any 
other  class  an  unwarranted  interruption  of  work, 
especially  in  the  present  national  crisis.  So  long 
as  the  great  majority  of  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  of  America  favor  the  automatic  penalty  clause, 
it  is  entirely  proper  and  indeed  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  the  majority  rule,  that  it 
should  be  made  a  condition  of  an  advance  in 
price  of  coal. 

“The  people  of  the  United  States  are  willing 
to  pay  a  reasonable  amount  more  for  coal  at 
the  present  time  if  they  can  thereby  be  sure  of 
the  supply.  Tjiey  realize  that  the  demands  of 
the  government  because  of  the  war  are  enor¬ 
mously  increased  and  believe  that  it  is  only 
fair  to  ask  operators  and  miners  to  agree  to 
keep  production  at  a  high  point  as  a  condition 
of  increase  of  price  or  wages.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  I  can  have  but  one  object  in  view, 
namely,  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  keep 
the  mines  in  operation  and  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion.  This  I  conceive  to  be  also  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  loyal  American  engaged  in  the 
mining  of  coal.  Of  course,  the  automatic  penalty 
clause  must  not  be  made  the  occasion  for  op¬ 
pression  either  on  the  ■  side  of  the  operators  or 
the  men. 

“If  honest  differences  arise,  they  must  be 
thrashed  out  by  the  representatives  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  operation  of  the  mines.  All  the  ma¬ 
chinery  provided  for  in  agreements  between  op¬ 
erators  and  miners  must  be  used  and  every  effort 
exhausted  to  reach  an  agreement.  So  among  the 
non-union  mines,  operators  and  mine  workers 
must  use  every  means  possible  to  agree. 

“If  in  either  case  agreement  is  not  reached,  the 
facts  must  be  laid  before  me  for  decision.  I  will 
act  promptly,  and,  I  hope  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say,  with  justice  to  the  contention  of  each  party.” 

No.  119.  November  7,  1917. — The  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  has  been  formally  approved  by 
the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  an  order  has 
been  issued  requiring  all  transhippers  of  coal 
to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  to  make  shipments  through  this  Ex¬ 
change.  The  Exchange  was  organized  some  time 
ago  and  practically  all  shippers  to  these  points 
have  been  handling  and  making  shipments  through 
the  Exchange,  a  few  shippers  remaining  outside, 
which  interfered  with  the  successful  operation 
of  the  Exchange,  in  that  100%  efficiency  could 
not  be  obtained,  unless  all  shippers  were  members 
and  handled  the  coal  through  this  medium. 

The  order  will  result  in  all  shipments  through 
these  ports  being  handled  through  the  medium 
of  exchange,  and  it  is  estimated  will  result  in 
increased  production  of  approximately  ten  mil¬ 
lion  tons  per  year,  on  account  of  the  decrease 
in  detention  of  cars  at  the  ports  and,  therefore, 
an  increased  car  supply  to  the  mines. 

The  Exchange  will  also  serve  another  pur¬ 
pose,  in  that  through  this  agency  there  will  be 
available  at  the  ports  at  all  time,  sufficient  coal 
for  emergency  purposes  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
requirements. 

The  coals  are  pooled  and  classified  according 
to  grades,  and  the  number  of  consignees  has 
been  reduced  from  ten  hundred  to  fifty.  Vessels 
have  also  been  pooled  at  some  of  the  ports  and 
tliis,  together  with  arrangements  for  bunkering 
in  the  stream,  accomplish  quick  unloading  of  the 
cars  and,  therefore,  facilitate  the  loading  of  the 
vessels,  resulting  in  the  greatest  efficiency  of  hand¬ 


ling  at  the  [lorts  so  necessary  to  this  emer¬ 
gency. 

No.  118,  November  (i,  1917. — Edward  Earl  and 
J.  H.  Hallberg,  of  New  York  City,  visited  Harry 
A.  Garfield,  United  States  Fuel  Administrator, 
today  as  a  committee  from  the  War  Co-operative 
Committee  of  the  motion  picture  industry. 

This  committee  is  making  a  study  of  the  lighting 
question  in  connection  with  the  moving  picture 
industry.  They  believe  that  a  very  large  amount 
of  electricity  is  being  wasted  which  could  be 
saved  by  readjustments  which  they  suggested. 
The  Fuel  Administration  is  obtaining  more  data 
with  a  view  to  co-operating  with  this  committee 
if  it  is  found  that  savings  in  fuel  can  be  made. 

No.  117,  November  G,  1917. — On  information 
tliat  the  Glen  White  Coal  Mine  Company,  Glen 
White,  Raleigh,  West  Virginia,  refused  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  meeting  place  for  the  local  union,  as 
stipulated  in  a  miners’  and  operators’  agreement, 
Harry  A.  Garfield,  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  sent  the  following  communication  to  the 
manager  of  that  company: 

“I  am  informed  that  you  are  refusing  to 
provide  a  meeting  place  for  the  local  Union 
upon  the  company’s  property  in  violation  of  agree¬ 
ment.  Without  pretending  to  judge  on  the  merits 
of  the  spirit  of  the  arrangement  and  that  no 
technicalities  be  resorted  to  resulting  in  the  cessa¬ 
tion  or  decrease  of  coal  production,  please  advise 
me  as  to  facts  and  take  such  steps  as  will 
continue  the  mines  in  operation.  If  not  able  to 
agree  with  men,  I  will  set  time  for  a  conference 
with  both  sides  here.” 

No.  116.  November  7,  1917. — Wholesale  coal 
robbery  in  Ohio  has  been  unearthed  by  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration.  In  some  places 
railroad  tracks  have  been  torn  up,  through  freights 
stopper,  and  loaded  coal  cars  confiscated.  In 
other  places  cars  of  coal  have  been  taken  from 
sidings.  The  thefts  have  been  directed  by  mayors 
and  city  officials  of  towns  which  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  only  enough  coal  for  their  immediate  needs, 
and  where  the  people  had  become  restive  from 
seeing  hundreds  of  coal  trains  go  rattling  through 
the  state  headed  for  lake  ports  and  the  north¬ 
west. 

This  municipal  robbery  has  not  only  disar¬ 
ranged  shipping,  but  it  has  caused  unnecessary 
hardships  in  other  states  and  in  other  Ohio 
towns.  An  example  of  this  was  given  yesterday 
by  Homer  H.  Johnson,  Fuel  Administrator  for 
Ohio. 

Four  cars  of  coal  were  ordered  to  one  town 
which  needed  fuel  badly.  The  day  it  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  arrive,  trucks  and  wagons  waited  vainly 
at  the  station  to  unload  the  promised  coal,  a 
town  just  an  hour’s  run  down  the  line  having 
stopped  the  train  and  confiscated  all  four  cars 
for  its  own  use.  Much  confusion  was  the  re¬ 
sult,  as  a  supply  for  the  second  town  was  already 
on  the  road. 

Most  of  the  stolen  coal,  however,  was  on  its 
way  to  Minnesota,  the  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
northern  Wisconsin  and  the  Dakotas.  The  Fuel 
Administration  is  rushing  thousands  of  cars  of 
coal  to  these  states  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
in  order  to  provision  them  for  the  winter  be¬ 
fore  ice  shuts  down  lake  traffic. 

It  is  an  exciting  game  which  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  ^)laying  against  time,  as  the  coal 
which  is  not  gotten  into  this  territory  by  the 
lakes  cannot  be  sent  in  any  other  way,  because 
of  the  shortage  of  coal  cars  is  so  great  that 
none  can  possibly  be  spared  for  the  long  haul 
to  the  northwest. 

Ice  usually  forces  the  lake  boats  to  tie  up  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  the  tenth  of  December.  That 
will  end  all  coal  shipments  to  the  northwestern 
territory,  and  the  Fuel  Administration  will  then 
divert  to  Ohio  and  Michigan  the  stream  of  coal 
which  has  been  pouring  to  these  states.  The 
cars  released  then,  can  be  used  for  the  short 
haul  necessary  to  carry  coal  to  Ohio  and  Michi¬ 
gan  points  from  the  northern  mines. 

The  fears  of  the  offending  Ohio  towns,  that 
they  would  be  left  entirely  without  coal  were 
groundless,  as  the  Fuel  Administration  has  or¬ 
dered  that  the  immediate  needs  of  Ohio  and  Mich¬ 
igan  be  supplied,  and  has  given  assurance  that 
their  winter  requirements  will  receive  attention 
as  soon  as  this  emergency  shipping  to  the  north¬ 
west  has  been  completed. 

No.  121,  November  8.  1917. — The  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  today  announced  the  appointment  of 
Harry  Flood  Byrd,  of  IX’inchester,  Virginia,  for 


Fuel  Administrator  for  that  state.  Mr.  Byrd  is 
a  state  senator  and  was  recommended  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Henry  C.  Stewart  of  Virginia  and  the 
State  Council  of  National  Defense.  He  is  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Winchester  Star,  president  of 
the  \N  inchester  Cold  Storage  Company  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Valley  Turnpike  Company. 

No.  120,  November  8,  1917. — “The  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  is  sending  the  following  let¬ 
ter  on  methods  of  handling  exorbitant  retail  coal 
prices,  to  all  of  the  State  Fuel  .Administrators : 
“Dear  Sir; 

“It  has  been  called  to  our  attention  that  in  cer¬ 
tain  communities  retail  dealers  are  charging  an 
excessive  retail  price  for  coal.  In  some  localities 
retail  merchants  enjoyed  both  in  1915  and  in 
July,  1917,  a  margin  of  profit  which  under  present 
circumstances  would  appear  to  be  unreasonable. 
This  situation  may  exist  even  though  the  re¬ 
tailers  may  be  basing  their  present  prices  strictly 
in  accordance  with  publication  No.  7. 

“Where  such  a  condition  is  reported  in  your 
territory,  we  suggest  that  your  local  committee 
make  a  careful  investigation  of  the  costs  of 
doing  business  by  each  of  the  dealers,  and  if 
it  appears  that  more  than  a  reasonable  profit 
is  being  enjoyed  by  the  dealers  there,  that  the 
committee  arrive  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit 
to  be  allowed  the  retailer,  send  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  such  reasonable  price  or  prices  to  the 
State  Administrator,  who  will  pass  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  local  committee  and  de¬ 
termine  whether  their  findings  are  equitable  and 
just  to  consumer  and  retailer  as  well.  The  State 
Administrator  will  then  confirm  such  prices  in 
that  town  or  city,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administrator. 

“We  would  suggest  that  you  instruct  your  local 
committees,  in  arriving  at  a  fair  retail  price,  in 
cases  where  the  price  margin  is  too  high,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  cost  of  doing  business  for 
each  retailer  and  then  allow  each  a  reasonable 
profit  over  and  above  the  total  costs  to  each 
retailer. 

“It  is  advisable  to  base  the  profit  allowed  any 
dealer  on  flat  value  basis  rather  than  the  per¬ 
centage  basis,  as  the  latter  would  give  the  less 
efficient  dealer  with  high  costs  a  larger  actual 
profit  than  the  more  efficient  dealer  with  lower 
costs.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  wise  to  average 
the  costs  of  the  dealers  in  the  same  town,  but  the 
basis  on  which  the  price  is  to  be  arrived  at  can  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  local  committee, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Administra¬ 
tor  and  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator.” 

No.  123 — November  9,  1917.  Plans  for  making 
use  of  all  available  waste  wood  as  fuel  are  under 
consideration  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration.  As  a  step  toward  the  saving  of  waste 
timber  the  State  of  Arkansas  has  already  urged 
farmers  to  utilize  all  timber  cut  in  clearing  farms. 
H.  C.  Couch,  Fuel  Administrator  for  Arkansas, 
in  a  telegram  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration,  said  today ; 

“Governor  Brough,  at  our  request,  has  issued 
a  wood  proclamation,  urging  farmers  to  cut  tim¬ 
ber  in  clearing  their  farms  into  cord-w'ood  rather 
than  burning  it  in  the  field.” 

Similar  action  is  being  taken  in  North  Carolina 
and  other  States. 

No.  124 — November  9,  1917.  The  following 
telegram,  signed  by  J.  C.  Lewis,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  E.  C. 
Smith,  president  of  the  Iowa  Coal  Operators 
-Association,  was  received  by  Harry  .A.  Garfield, 
United  States  Fuel  .Administrator,  today : 

“The  miners  and  operators  of  Iowa  agreed 
last  night  on  a  scale  governing  the  advance  in 
wages  along  the  lines  of  the  Washington  settle¬ 
ment.  They  also  strengthened  their  penalty 
clause  as  suggested  bj’  the  administration.  Your 
adviser,  John  P.  White,  was  present  at  the  clos¬ 
ing  hours  of  the  meeting  and  approved  settle¬ 
ment  made  and  the  harmonious  and  early  settle¬ 
ment  was  largely  due  to  Mr.  White’s  influence 
with  both  miner  and  operator.  We  wish  to  ad¬ 
vise  you  that  both  the  miners  and  operators  of 
Iowa  purpose  to  co-operate  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  with  your  administration.” 

No.  125. — November  9,  1917.  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrators  throughout  the  country  were  charged 
with  the  duty  of  handling  all  complaints,  inquiries 
and  requests  for  relief  in  their  respective  states 
under  instructions  issued  today  by  the  United 
States  Fuel  .Administration.  The  instructions 
outlined  to  the  Fuel  .Administrators  were  designed 
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No.  20] 


to  expedite  investigations  of  complaints  and  re¬ 
quests  for  relief.  .  . 

The  letter  of  instructions  said : 

“It  is  suggested  that  you  give  the  fullest  P^b- 
licity  locally  to  the  fact  that  the  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  is  in  full  charge  of  all  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  distribution  of  coal  in  his  particular 
state  and  that  all  inquiries,  complaints,  or  re- 
auests  for  relief  should  be  made  to  him  or  to  his 
local  committees.  This  will  save  much  time  now 
wasted  in  sending  letters  to  Washington  and 
return  and  will  make  possible  a  speedier  investi¬ 
gation  in  each  instance.  i  j  i 

“In  this  connection,  you  have  already  been 
advised  that  an  agent  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  has  been  assiped  to  assist  you  with  full 
investigatory  powers.” 

No  126— November  9,  1917.  Operators  and 
miners  representing  the  anthracite  fields  of 
Pennsylvania,  called  upon  Fuel  Administrator 
Harry  A.  Garfield  last  night.  No  demand  fp 
increased  miner’s  wages  was  discussed.  The 
representatives  of  the  miners  and  operators  will 
work  out  a  new  wage  agreement  in  conferences 
which  will  be  continued  in  Washington.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Fuel  Administration  will  be 
present  at  these  conferences  but  will  not  become 
parties  to  the  agreements  reached.  ' 

The  final  agreement  between  the  operators  and 
the  miners,  it  is  understood,  will  be  submitted 
to  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  for  his  approval. 
The  Fuel  Administrator,  after  an  agreement  has 
been  reached,  will  consider  the  effect  of  any 
increase  in  wages  which  may  be  granted,  on  the 
operators’  coal  prices  as  fixed  by  the  President. 

The  Pennsylvania  field  supplies  practically  all 
of  the  anthracite  used  in  the  country.  The  annual 
output  is  approximately  83,000,000  tons. 

No.  127— November  9,  1917.  The  matter  of 
transportation  is  receiving  immediate  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Railway  War  Board,  and  other  agencies, 
in  the  direction  of  taking  action  to  relieve  the 
present  congested  condition  of  transportation, 
which  is  seriously  interfering  with  the  production 
and  shipment  of  coal,  in'  that  the  railroads  are 
unable  to  handle  promptly  the  coal  offered  for 
transportation,  and  the  return  of  the  empty  cars 


to  the  mines. 

Action  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  m  the 
immediate  future  in  the  direction  of  curtailing 
shipments  to  plants  using  coal  in  the  production 
of  non-essentials.  This  will  be  undertaken  by 
curtailment,  rather  than  elimination,  in  order 
that  the  general  situation  will  be  disturbed  as 
little  as  possible.  The  improvements  in  trans¬ 
portation  which  must  be  accomplished,  together 
with  the  curtailment  of  shipments  of  coal  to 
non-essential  industries,  to  a  limited  extent,  will 
provide  sufficient  coal  for  the  railroads,  munition 
plants,  public  utilities,  and  domestic  requirements. 

The  transportation  problem  can  only  be  relieved 
by  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  freight  the 
railroads  shall  be  called  on  to  handle.  The 
reduction  of  shipments  of  coal  will  accomplish 
this,  in  that  it  will  remove  from  the  rails  the 
percent  of  coal  covered  by  such  reduction,  and 
will  accomplish  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  products  to  be  moved  as  a  result  of 
such  curtailment.  The  Government’s  war  re¬ 
quirements  have  been  provided,  and  attention  is 
now  being  given  to  the  various  steel  plants,  and 
plants  •  manufacturing  government  munitions  and 
other  supplies. 

The  requirements  of  public  utilities  are  being 
arranged  for  on  a  permanent  basis.  Also  the 


domestic  requirements. 

Special  arrangements  have  been  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  coal  for  shipbuildirig  plants,  which  will  in¬ 
sure  the  operation  of  these  plants  on  a  100 
per  cent  basis,  insofar  as  the  supply  of  coal  is 
concerned.  The  same  applies  to  the  aeroplane 
program. 


No.  128— November  9,  1917.  The  use  of  coal 
in  the  production  of  electricity  for  non-essential 
purposes  is  curtailed  throughout  the  United 
States  in  an  order  issued  today  by  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  Garfield.  The  order  will  prevent  the 
lighting  of  advertising  signs  and  other  outdoor 
electrical  display  until  7  ;45  at  night.  Such  signs 
will  be  forced  to  darken  at  11  o’clock  at  night 
It  is  estimated  that  this  order  will  save  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  fuel  now  used  in  maintaining  this 
class  of  electrical  display. 

Dr.  Garfield  is  anxious  to  avoid  interference 
with  legitimate  business  just  as  far  as  possible, 
but  he  is  determined  to  see  that  the  industries 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the 
domestic  consumers  of  the  country  have  the  coal 
they  need. 

Today’s  order  make^  an  exception  of  signs 
maintained  by  small  merchants  for  the  purposes 
of  directing  customers  to  their  places  of  business. 


These,  if  not  of  an  unreasonable  size  will  be 
permitted  to  continue  while  the  establishment 
is  open  for  business. 

Experts  have  determined  that  at  least  250,000 
tons  of  coal  per  year  are  used  for  this  display 
electric  lighting.  This  amount,  it  is  estimated 
would  keep  100,000  people  warm  throughout  the 
winter.  A  committee  of  the  gas  and  electric 
service  companies  of  the  country  co-operated 
with  the  Fuel  Administration  in  determining  the 
need  for  a  limitation  on  coal  consumed  m  sup¬ 
plying  current  for  the  outdoor  display  lighting, 
and  the  restrictive  order  has  the  approval  of  this 


committee.  ... 

It  is  expected  that  the  restrictive  order  will 
result  in  an  incidental  reduction  in  addition  to 
the  fifty  percent  curtailment  directly  ordered. 
With  the  effectiveness  of  the  display  signs  cut 
in  two,  it  is  probable  that  advertisers  will  re¬ 
duce  their  use  of  outdoor  displays. 

The  restriction  order  was  not  made  general 
and  complete  because  the  Fuel  Administration 
desired  to  give  the  interests  involved  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  readjust  their  business  to  the  new  con¬ 
ditions. 


No.  129.— November  9,  1917.  Steps  were  taken 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  today  to  relieve  the 
coal  needs  of  Ohio  and  Michigan.  The  priority 
order  giving  preference  to  all  through  shipments 
of  coal  bound  to  the  northwest  by  way  of  lake 
ports  was  cancelled  for  the  day  of  Monday, 
November  19.  On  that  day  all  shipments  of 
coal  will  be  directed  toward  supply  the  emer- 
o-ency  requirements  of  cities  in  Ohio  and  Michi- 
|an.  Shipments  of  coal  to  the  northwest  are 
now  in  excess  of  last  yearns  shipments  but  the 
total  needs  of  the  northwest  have  not  yet  been 


In  order  to  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  by¬ 
product  coal  for  steel  plants  in  the  localities  east 
of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  the  lake  priority  order  was 
cancelled  so  far  as  it  applies  to  coal  shiprnents 
over  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  railroad’s  main  line  and  branches  east  of 

Steubenville.  .  . 

The  modifications  regarding  priority  were  ar- 
ranged  at  a  meeting  between  L.  A.  Snead  of  the 
Fuel  Administration,  E.  C.  Baird,  Commissioner 
of  the  Lake  Erie  Coal  Exchange,  and  repre- 
sentative  of  the  Fuel  Administration  in  charge 
of  lake  shipments,  and  Homer  H.  Johnson,  State 
Fuel  Administrator  for  Ohio. 


No.  130— November  10,  1917.  The  margins 
charged  by  retail  coal  dealers  throughout  the 
country  will  be  carefully  checked  by  the  Fuel 
Administration.  Under  instructions  i^ued  to 
State  Fuel  Administrators  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  all  retail  dealers  will  be  required  to 
submit  either  to  the  local  coal  comrnittee  of  the 
community  where  the  retailer  is  doing  business, 
or  to  the  State  Administrator,  a  complete  report 
as  to  the  gross  margins  he  is  collecting  on  his 
sales.  These  reports  will  enable  the  respective 
State  Administrators  to  determine  just  what 
margins  are  being  charged  in  the  various  localities. 

In  cases  where  complaints  are  made  as  to  re¬ 
tail  prices  the  local  fuel  authorities  are  required 
to  secure  from  the  dealer  affected  a  complete 
statement  of  his  costs.  This  statement  will  en¬ 
able  the  fuel  officials  to  determine  just  how  the 
retailer’s  gross  margin  is  made  up,  how  much 
profit  is  included  in  that  margin,  and  whether 
the  profit  is  unfair  or  exorbitant.  _ 

In  handling  these  reports  each  state  adminis¬ 
trator  will  have  the  assistance  of  an  authorized 
agent  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

No.  131— November  9,  1917.  The  following 
orders  relative  to  prices  for  coke  were  issued 
by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  tonight : 

“In  each  case,  the  price  shall  be  understood 
as  the  price  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  cars 
at  the  plant  where  coke  is  manufactured. 

“All  the  maximum  prices  mentioned  herein 
shall  apply  to  car  lots  sold  to  consumers. or  to 
dealers  for  wagon  delivery ;  any  commissions  paid 
to  selling  agencies  or  margins  allowed  to  jobbers 
shall  be  paid  by  the  vendors,  and  shall  not  be 
added  to  the  prices  established  hereby. 

“In  all  cases  where  wagon  deliveries  are  made, 
either  by  the  coke  producer  or  by  dealers,  a 
reasonable  charge  for  such  handling  and  delivery 
may  be  made;  such  charge  shall  be  subject  to 
approval  of  the  State  Fuel  Administrator. 

“The  maximum  prices  for  coke  made  in  ovens, 
without  by-product  recovery,  east  of  the  Missis¬ 


sippi  River  shall  be  as  follows ; 

Blast  furnace  coke, . $6.00 

Foundry  coke,  72-hour  selected .  7.00 

Crushed  coke,  over  one-inch  size .  7.30 


“The  maximum  prices  for  various  grades  of 
bee  hive  coke,  made  in  districts  other  than  that 
described  heretofore  shall  bear  the  same  ratio 
to  the  established  price  of  the  coal  from  which 


the  coke  is  made  as  the  average  contract. prices 
of  the  same  grades  of  coke  had  to  the  average 
contract  prices  of  coal  during  the  years  1912  and 
1913. 

No.  132 — November  9,  1917.  The  United 

States  Fuel  Administration  tonight  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“Coal  sold  at  a  mine  to  be  delivered  direct  to 
the  consumer  by  wagon  or  truck,  may  be  sold  at 
a  price  f.  o.  b.  mines,  to  be  fixed  by  the  local 
fuel  administration  committee  in  the  community 
in  which  the  coal  is  delivered  for  consumption, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator.  Such  local  committee  shall  also  in  such 
cases  fix  the  haulage  rates  to  be  charged  where 
the  coal  is  delivered  by  the  mine  operator.” 

This  amends  the  order  of  Oct.  4,  which  read; 
“Coal  delivered  direct  to  the  consumer  from  the 
mine  by  wagon  or  truck  (whether  from  wagon 
mines  or  other  mines)  shall  be  sold  at  not  more 
than  the  prices  fixed  by  the  President  and  the  Fuel 
Administrator  plus  the  actual  cost  of  hauling.” 

No.  133.— November  10,  1917.  To  insure  an 
expeditious  supply  of  coal  for  Washington,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Utah,  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  has  appointed 
W.  W.  Armstrong,  State  Fuel  Administrator  of 
Utah,  to  oversee  distribution  for  those  states. 

Through  this  authority  Mr.  Armstrong  may 
call  upon  neighboring  districts  in  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Montana  for  only  such 
percent  of  their  coal  output  as  was  shipped  in 
1916  into  the  states  now  under  his  supervision. 
Only  shipments  for  emergency  needs  and  not  to 
exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  production  of  these 
districts  can  be  obtained  under  his  authorization. 

David  Whitcomb,  State  Fuel  Administrator  for 
Washington,  will  be  authorized  by  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Armstrong  to  act  for  Washington 
coal  mines. 

No.  134. — November  10,  1917.  General  coal 
conditions  in  Texas  were  discussed  with  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  by  Wiley  Blair, 
newly  appointed  State  Fuel  Administrator  for 
Texas,  at  a  series  of  conferences  which  ended 
today.  On  his  return  to  Texas  the  State  Fuel 
Administrator  will  meet  with  the  Texas  coal 
operators  at  Dallas  at  ten  o’clock  on  November  13. 

Mr.  Blair  discussed  with  the  federal  fuel  offi¬ 
cials  conditions  in  the  oil  fields  of  South  Texas, 
where  labor  disturbances  have  been  reported. 
Mr.  Blair  will  make  a  personal  investigation  of 
labor  conditions  in  the  oil  fields  in  the  near 
future. 

A  general  conference  of  Texas  coal  dealers 
will  be  called  by  Mr.  Blair  in  a  short  time.  The 
retailers  of  Texas  will  be  called  upon  to  submit 
to  the  State  Administrator  all  data  relating  to 
distribution  costs  and  retail  profits. 


Coal  Confiscators  Indicted 

Cleveland,  O.,  November  13.— Coal  seizures 
in  times  of  urgent  need  went  under  the  ban 
today  .when,  the  federal  grand  jury  reported  in- 
dictme'nts  against  Mayor  Carmichael  of  Wil¬ 
loughby,  O.,  Prosecuting  Attorney  George  C.  von 
Beseler  and  Deputy  Marshals  James  Barnes  and 
Grant  Lamos  for  impeding  interstate  commerce 
shipments  and  for  conspiracy  to  commit  such  acts. 
All  are  charged  with  seizing  New  York  Central 
railroad  coal  November  1  and  2. 

Action  by  the  jury  follows  the  announcement 
of  a  few  weeks  ago  by  District  Attorney^  Wertz 
that  city  and  county  officials  have  no  right  to 
confiscate  coal  and  that  the  law  which  forbids 
such  confiscation  must  be  obeyed. 

Several  freight  trains  were  held  up  at  Wil¬ 
loughby  November  2,  the  indictments  charge, 
and  engineers  and  conductors  were  arrested. 

Mayor  Carmichael,  it  is  stated,  was  told  by 
Prosecutor  von  Beseler  that  he  had  a  right  to 
confiscate  coal,  and  that  the  law  of  humanity 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  Government.  Assist¬ 
ant  District  Attorney  Kavanagh  says  this  ad- 
vice  and  the  action  which  apparently  followed 
constitute  the  conspiracy  with  which  the  village 
officials  are  charged. 

The  mayor,  prosecuting  attorney,  and  deputy 
marshals  would  face,  if  convicted  of  conspiracy, 
penalties  of  $10,000  fine,  two  years  ^  imprison¬ 
ment,  or  both.  If  convicted  of  holding  up  the 
trains,  with  which  another  set  of  indictments 
charges  them,  they  would  be  liable  to  fines  of 
$100  and  six  months’  imprisonment,  or  both. 


Hon.  George  H.  Ellis,  of  the  subcommittee 
on  fuel  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  Safety  Com¬ 
mittee,  recently  gave  an  interesting  talk  to  the 
United  Improvement  Association  at  the  Boston 
City  Club  on  coal  and  the  outlook  for  supplies. 
He  urged  economy  as  the  situation  is  very  bad. 
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Vermillion  County  Coal  Merchants  Organize 


On  Tuesday,  November  4th,  the  coal  merchants 
of  Vermillion  County,  Illinois,  met  at  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  in  Danville  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  along  the  line  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Rock  County,  Wisconsin  merchants  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  County,  Illinois,  merchants. 

This  meeting  was  very  well  attended,  W.  C. 
Johnson,  the  County  Fuel  Administrator  of  Dan¬ 
ville,  Illinois,  was  present,  taking  this  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  coal  merchants. 

The  merchants  were  enthusiastic  in  their  desire 
to  co-operate  with  the  Government  and  so  as¬ 
sured  Mr.  Johnson  in  a  set  of  resolutions  which 
were  as  follows : 

Danville,  Ill.,  November  14,  1917. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson, 

Food  and  Fuel  Administrator  for  Vermillion 
County, 

Danville,  Illinois. 

The  coal  merchants  of  Vermillion  County,  meet¬ 
ing  this  day  in  Danville  to  perfect  a  local  county 
organization,  and  to  discuss  means  of  improving 
trade  conditions  and  methods  of  getting  coal  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  the  consumer,  present  to 
you  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  we,  the  coal  merchants  of  Vermillion 
County,  appreciate  the  many  problems  and  dif¬ 
ficult  undertakings  before  the  National,  State,  and 
County  Fuel  administration,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  co-operate 
in  every  possible  way  with  the  fuel  administra¬ 
tive  bodies,  whether  National,  State,  or  County, 
and 

Whereas,  as  the  public  needs  under  these  stren¬ 
uous  and  delicate  conditions  should  be  cansidered 
first,  there  is  necessary  a  complete  understanding 
and  co-operative  effort  between  the  retail  coal 
dealers  and  the  County  Administrator,  and 

Whereas,  there  may  from  time  to  time  arise 
local  questions  and  conditions  which  may  make 
it  necessary  to  alter  and  change  both  prices  and 
methods  of  distribution. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  coal  mer¬ 
chants  of  Vermillion  County  pledge  to  you  their 
support  and  hearty  co-operation,  and  purpose  to 
effect  an  organization  that  will  assist  you  and 
build  up  the  distribution  of  coal  in  a  manner  that 
will  meet  the  consumer’s  needs  and  yield  a  small 
but  fair  margin  of  profit  to  ourselves. 

Ver.  County  Coal  Merchants  Association. 

HORACE  W.  JENKINS, 

President. 

CLARK  C.  carter. 
Secretary. 

After  the  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Vermil¬ 
lion  County  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  talks 
were  made  by  Peter  Beck  of  Harvey,  Illinois; 
Leo  Romanski,  of  the  Atlas  Coal  &  Coke  Company 
and  the  secretary  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’ 
Association  of  Chicago,  and  I.  L.  Runyan,  the 
Secretary  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association.  Mr.  Romanski  told  of  his  visit 
to  Dr.  Garfield,  the  Fuel  Administrator,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Coal  Jobbers’ 
Association  and  cited  his  experiences  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  was  necessary  for  the  coal  man 
to  protect  his  interests  in  the  present  critical  time 
in  the  coal  industry.  The  Administrator  could  do 
nothing  for  an  individual.  He  could  work  with  an 
association.  Mr.  Beck  showed  how  the  matter  of 
coal  cost  accounting  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  coal  merchant.  Air.  Runyan 
urged  upon  the  assembly  the  importance  of  co¬ 
operative  movements  and  as  a  result  when  the 
meeting  was  over  the  coal  man  left  convinced 
that  organization  was  in  these  days  an  absolute 
necessity. 

The  officers  of  the  new  association  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Vermillion  County  Coal  Merchants  Association 
— H.  W.  Jenkins,  president,  Danville;  P.  E.  John¬ 
son,  vice-president,  Rankin;  Clark  C.  Carter,  sec¬ 
retary,  Rossville. 

Among  those  present  were:  W.  C.  Johnson 
County  Fuel  Administrator,  Danville;  S.  S.  Sny¬ 
der,  Brady  Branch  Coal  Company,  Danville; 
John  G.  Hartshorn,  Danville ;  J.  W.  Mauck,  Dan¬ 
ville  ,  L.  T.  Mauck,  Danville,  A.  W.  Roseberry 
301  Stroup  St,  Danville;  H.  M.  Davidson,  Dan¬ 
ville;  B.  C.  Wann,  Danville  Coal  &  Coke  Company 
Danville;  L.  M.  Birch,  Union  Coal  Company’ 
Danville;  F.  A.  Putnam,  Danville  Coal  &  Coke 
Company,  Danville;  A.  B.  Mauck,  Danville;  J. 

H.  Mauck,  Danville;  Wm.  Wood,  Vermillion 
Heights  Coal  Company,  Danville;  Kinningham 
Coal  Co.,  Danville;  W.  D.  Kilgore,  Danville;  P. 

D.  Ogden,  Danville;  D.  A.  Ogden,  Danville; 


S.  H.  Peterfield  Allterton ;  F.  M.  Ogdon,  Alvin; 
J.  C.  McKibben,  Hoopeston;  J.  H.  Swanberg, 
Danville;  H.  C.  Finley  Hoopeston;  P.  E.  Johnson, 
Rankin;  E.  W.  Block,  Indianola;  A.  T.  Parker, 
Muncie;  E.  E.  Resler,  Heaton  Farmers  Grain  & 
Coal  Company,  Heaton;  Fred  A.  Smith  Lumber 
Company,  Clark  C.  Carter,  Mgr.,  Rossville;  A.  E. 
Ix)ng,  Rossville;  Jesse  Stone,  Potomac;  John 
Louck,  Fairmont;  Frank  Wilkinson,  Catlin;  J.  F. 
Swisher  Collison;  Farmers  Elevator  Co.,  J.  1. 
Jane  Mgr.,  Ridgefarm;  Frank  E.  Yeazel,  Alvin; 
R.  C.  Songer,  Builders  Supply  Company,  Danville; 
H.  W.  Jenkins,  Danville;  T.  J.  Cossey,  Crystal  Ice 
&  I-uel  Co.,  Danville;  Peter  Beck,  Harvey;  Leo 
Romanski,  Chicago;  1.  L.  Runyan,  Chicago. 


Kansas  Miners  at  Work 

The  miners  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  are  back 
at  work  and  the  mines  are  producing  nicely  at 
the  present  time  according  to  the  operators  on 
the  Kansas  City  market.  Alexander  Howat,  or¬ 
dered  the  miners  back  to  work  after  first  ordering 
a  strike  when  Dr.  Henry  A.  Garfield  refused  to 
consider  the  contract  under  which  the  miners  are 
working  at  the  present  time,  because  the  contract 
does  not  carry  the  penalty  clause  for  fining  the 
miners  who  break  the  contract  by  refusing  to 
work. 

After  the  failure  of  the  miners’  heads  of  this 
district,  Alexander  Howat,  D.  A.  Frampton  and 
John  Wilkinson,  and  operators’  representatives  to 
come  to  an  agreement  regarding  the  penalty  at 
the  recent  conference  with  Dr.  Garfield,  a  meeting 
was  scheduled  for  Kansas  City.  The  meeting  has 
been  in  progress  all  this  week  and  there  has  been 
much  speech  making  on  the  part  of  the  miners’ 
representatives,  which  has  been  almost  wholly  a 
condemnation  of  the  Southwest  Interstate  Coal 
Operators’  Association  and  the  heads  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  The  Miners’  Union 
accepted  the  penalty  clause  in  other  fields  and  this 
has  caused  a  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  miners 
in  the  southwest  who  have  steadfastly  refused 
the  clause.  A  characteristic  event  of  the  meeting 
was  the  presence  of  Mother  Jones.  She  addressed 
the  miners  to  stand  by  the  Government  and  to 
stand  by  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield. 

John  Wilkinson  and  D.  A.  Frampton,  both  pub¬ 
licly  announced  at  the  convention  for  the  first 
time  that  they  would  accept  the  penalty  in  an 
effort  to  stand  by  the  Government  and  the  fuel 
administrator.  Alexander  Howat,  however,  has 
remained  firm  in  his  condemnation  of  the  clause 
and  while  he  has  not  yet  expressed  himself,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  believed  the  miners  would  vote 
against  it  about  twenty  to  one.  This  was  the  pre¬ 
diction,  but  he  displayed  the  tendency  to  give  in 
the  point  and  insert  the  clause  in  the  contract 
that  now  exists.  It  is  evident  that  the  miners  are 
about  ready  to  give  up  the  fight  as  hopeless.  The 
vote  is  to  be  taken  on  it  this  afternoon  at  the 
Labor  Temple  where  ihc  miners  are  convened. 

One  of  the  foremost  operators  at  Kansas  City 
recently  said:  “this  vote  will  decide  whether  or 
not  the  labor  troubles  of  the  southwest  fields  are 
to  be  brought  to  an  end  or  whether  the  socialistic 

1.  W.  W.  unrest  that  have  long  made  them  a 
hotbed  of  trouble  will  continue  to  control  and 
harass  not  only  the  operators  but  the  coal  con¬ 
sumers  themselves.” 


Kansas  Relief  Plans 

The  following  railroads  and  representatives  met 
in  conference  with  Lieutenant  Governor  Wallace 
Crossley,  state  fuel  director  at  Jefferson  City  last 
week:  .Missouri  Pacific,  W.  P.  Hawkins;  Chicago 
&  Alton,  F.  G.  Lutz ;  Burlington,  T.  J.  Knight ; 
Frisco,  J.  AI.  Johnson:  Alissouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 

J.  H..  Hibbin ;  Wabash,  L.  C.  Thomas ;  Santa  Fe, 
Robert  Gish.  The  railroads  promised  relief  from 
the  car  shortage  that  has  held  the  production  of 
the  Alissouri  and  Kansas  City  fields  below  that 
which  it  is  desired  to  maintain.  The  companies 
further  explained  the  coal  that  they  had  stored 
for  their  own  use  and  reported  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  how  many  cars  that  they  had  siezed 
during  the  shortage  to  meet  their  own  needs. 

Emerson  Carrie  fuel  administrator  of  Kansas 
City,  recently  declared  that  statistics  compiled  by 
him,  disclosed  the  fact  that  more  than  one  thou¬ 
sand  coal  yajds  in  the  state  of  Kansas  were  without 
coal  and  that  the  orders  that  the  dealers  had 
ip  the  hands  of  the  operators  called  for  more 
than  twenty  thousand  cars  of  coal.  Air.  Carrie 
is  making  an  effort  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  furnishing  the  coal  cars  for  shipping 
the  needed  supplies  in  his  state. 


A  meeting  of  the  fuel  administrators  of  seven 
states  is  scheduled  for  Thursday  at  the  Hotel 
Baltimore  at  Kansas  City.  The  states  that  will 
be  represented  at  the  conference  are :  Iowa,  Alis- 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  and 
Oklahoma.  The  conference  is  called  for  the 
purpose  to  enable  the  coal  heads  of  the  seven 
states  to  outline  a  program  of  co-operation. 

Wallace  Crossley,  state  fuel  administrator  of 
Missouri,  recently  announced  that  the  state  was 
outlining  plans  to  use  convict  labor  to  mine  coal 
for  the  state  institutions.  Mr.  Crossley  asserted 
that  the  state  had  on  its  hands  a  sufficient  number 
of  convicts,  that  were  now  idle,  to  work  in  coal 
mines  of  the  state  that  an  output  could  be  main¬ 
tained  that  would  more  than  supply  all  of  the  state 
institutions. 


Preventing  Cross  Deliveries 

The  attention  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  at 
W  ashington  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  some 
^ntral  Illinois  coal  is  going  to  Detroit  and  some 
Hocking  coal  is  coming  to  Chicago.  This  is 
merely  an  illustration  of  a  general  cross  move¬ 
ment  of  coal.  As  a  means  to  prevent  any  use¬ 
less  movement  of  cars,  the  Fuel  Administrator 
has  in  mind  to  rule,  so  it  is  said,  that  local  mar¬ 
kets  must  be  served  by  the  coal  near  at  hand  and 
that  cross  shipments  must  be  avoided. 

The  ruling  may  be  all  right  if  it  applies  to  the 
same  sizes  of  coal  in  both  cases.  For  example, 
if  central  Illinois  lump  coal  was  going  to  Detroit 
for  domestic  purposes  and  if  Hocking  lump  coal 
were  coming  to  Chicago  for  domestic  purposes,  it 
might  be  all  right  that  the  Hocking  coal  should 
go  to  Detroit  and  the  central  Illinois  coal  must 
come  to  Chicago. 

However,  if  central  Illinois  screenings  are  go¬ 
ing  to  Detroit  for  steam  making  and  if  Hocking 
lump  is  coming  to  Chicago  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses,  it  wouldn’t  satisfy  either  if  Chicago  house¬ 
holders  had  to  use  central  Illinois  screenings  and 
Detroit  steam  plants  had  to  use  Hocking  lump. 

In  a  word,  the  broad  principle  may  be  well 
enough  but  the  application  of  it  must  conform  to 
the  needs  of  the  users  of  coal. 


Michigan  Jobbers  Unite 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  15.— (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Coal  jobbers  of  Detroit  and  Afich- 
igan  have  completed  organization  of  the  Michigan 
branch  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers  Association. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  the  association  is  co-op¬ 
erative  effort  to  get  coal  to  aid  the  Alichigan  and 
Detroit  coal  administrators  in  supplying  require¬ 
ments  of  the  state. 

The  organization  has  an  executive  committee 
of  five,  comprising  the  officers  and  two  others,  as 
•follows :  Chairman,  George  Sweeney,  manager  of 
the  United  Coal  Sales  Company;  vice-chairman, 
Andrew  Lorimer,  of  J.  S.  Lorimer’s  Sons;  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  Alexander  Zindler,  of  J.  K. 
Dykstra  &  Co. ;  Harry  S.  Ayers,  of  Ayers  &  Lang, 
and  William  N.  Krug,  president  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Coal  Company. 

The  jobbers  are  working  in  close  co-operation 
with  W.  K.  Prudden,  Alichigan  coal  administrator, 
and  there  is  an  understanding  that  members  of  the 
organization,  at  the  request  of  the  administrator, 
will  cause  diversion  of  coal  from  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  to  supply  actual  emergency  cases  which 
may  be  reported  by  Air.  Prudden. 

Following  an  all-day  conference  Tuesday  with 
operators  of  coal  mines  in  Alichigan,  Air. 'Prud¬ 
den  announced  that  he  expects  to  make  public 
within  a  few  days  the  prices  on  coal  permissible 
at  Alichigan  mines.  The  operators  submitted 
much  information  in  detail  bearing  on  cost  of 
production,  but  Air.  Prudden  requested  additional 
information  on  certain  nhases  of  the  matter  be¬ 
fore  making  his  announcement. 


Operation  of  the  Beaver  mine  near  Bay  City. 
Alich..  was  suspended  Alonday'  in  consequence  of 
a  dispute  over  $3.50  alleged  to  have  been  due  to 
one  of  the  men.  The  suspension  cut  off  about 
650  tons  of  coal  from  production.  Adjustment 
was  made  enabling  the  mine  to  resume  Tuesday. 

W^’ork  was  started  last  week  on  a  mine  in  the 
W’aynesburg  vein  of  coal  in  the  Dr.  James  A. 
Knox  farm  a  short  distance  north  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Company’s  gas  compressing  station,  four 
miles  east  of  W'’aynesburg,  Pa.  The  W'^aynesburg 
vein  of  coal  underlying  the  Knox  farm  was  pur¬ 
chased  a  week  ago  by  Gill  &  Jamison  of  Waymes- 
burg.  The  farm  contains  seventy-five  acres  and 
the  coal  was  sold  at  $100  per  acre.  The  coal 
taken  from  the  mine  will  be  sold  to  local  trade. 
A  mine  was  opened  on  this  farm  at  one  time.  The 
opening  is  just  below  the  Waynesburg  and  Rices 
Landing  road. 
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THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 


Dangers  Confronting  the  Jobbers 


W  T  Dillon  of  Mitchell  &  Dillon,  Chicago, 
sneaicine  before  the  luncheon  of  the  National 
Coal  Jobbers  Association  at  the  Great  Northern 
Hotel  Chicago,  on  Tuesday,  outlined  a  couple  of 
new  dangers  ahead  of  the  jobbing  fraternity.  _ 

The  first  one  of  these  is  that  the  jobber  is 
likelv  to  be  licensed. 

The  second  is  that  coal  from  certain  districts 
moving  into  other  districts  will  be  pooled  and 
passed  through  one  jobbing  concern. 

Mr.  Dillon  was  making  a  talk  on  the  rules 
regulating  the  jobbing  business.  He  began  by 
making  a  very  complimentary  reference  to  the 
work  done  by  Dr.  Garfield  and  by  expressing  the 
belief  that  he  is  handling  the  situation  m  a  br^d- 
minded  way  and  with  unusual  intelligence,  hol¬ 
lowing  this,  he  said  that  Dr.  Garfield’s  clear  in¬ 
tention  was  not  to  write  the  rules  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  a  jobber  to  take 
them  to  his  attorney  for  interpretation.  Instead, 
the  rules  were  written  in  plain  English  and  were 
intended  to  be  interpreted  by  the  coal  men  when 
reading  a  plain  statement  of  facts.  He  said 
there  was  nothing  obscure  in  the  wording  of  ariy 
of  the  rules  and  that  it  was  for  the  coal  t^de 
to  understand  them  and  to  put  them  into  effect 

literally  as  written.  ^ 

He  then  warned  the  coal  jobbers  that  tney 
were  in  business  “on  suspicion,”  as  the  little 
child  said,  and  were  going  to  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  only  so  long  as  they  behaved  themselves. 
He  warned  the  jobbers  that  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  had  at  his  disposal  the  full  secret  service 
department  of  the  United  States,  and  that  when 
Uncle  Sam  starts  out  to  prove  anything  or  get 
anybody  he  usually  does  so. 


At  this  point  he  read  some  of  the  instructions 
of  Dr  Garfield  to  the  state  administrator,  one 
clause  of  which  said  that  certain  information 
about  the  jobbers  should  be  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  Fuel  Administrator  to 
license  the  jobbers  if  that  were  deemed  necessary. 
He  said  that  apparently  the  nation  was  contem¬ 
plating  licensing  the  jobbers.  ,  ,  j 

He  went  even  further  and  said  that  he  had 
been  informed  that  there  was  a.  likelihood  that 
coal  coming  from  a  given  district  and  going 
into  a  given  district  would  be  pooled  as  it  left 
the  producing  district  and  would  be  distributed 
through  a  central,  organization  in  the  consuming 
district.  To  illustrate,  he  said  it  was  under  con¬ 
templation  to  pool  the  block  coal  from  eastern 
Kentucky  moving  to  the  Chicago  market  and  to 
distribute  that  coal  in  and  around  Chicago 
through  one  agency  alone.  He  understood  that 
a  general  application  of  this  plan  was  in  con¬ 
templation. 

In  addition  to  the  address  by  Mr.  Dillon,  Henry 
Pope  brought  with  him  his  nephew  who  talked  for 
a  short  time  on  the  ambulance  service  in  France. 
The  younger  Mr.  Pope  is  connected  with  the 
ambulance  service  and  has  been  serving  a  sector 
a  little  to  the  south  of  Verdun.  He  described  m 
detail  the  work  of  the  ambulance  corps  and  told 
of  several  experiences  where  his  ambulance  had 
been  under  machine  gun  fire  from  aeroplanes  and 
where  their  headquarters  had  been  bombed  by 
German  flying  machines.  .  . 

Another  luncheon  of  the  Jobbers  Association 
will  be  held  next  Tuesday  at  the  Great  Northern 
Hotel,  at  which  other  speakers  of  prominence 
will  be  present. 


Coal  Supplies  to  be  Diverted 


Preparations  to  meet  acute  stringencies  in  the 
coal  supply  which  may  arise  during  the  winter 
were  made  Thursday  by  the  Cook  County  fuel 
administration  committee,  and  given  unanimous 
approval  by  both  representatives  of  large  con¬ 
sumers,  dealers  and  producers. 

The  plan,  evolved  at  a  lengthy  conference,  pro¬ 
vides  in  substance  for  the  commandeering  of  coal 
by  the  state  fuel  administrator  or  the  diverting 
of  it  from  its  normal  course  to  the  point  where 
emergency  exists,  should  occasion  warrant. 

So  that  such  a  plan  will  be  facilitated  the  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  to  the  fuel  administrator 
that  all  manufacturers,  public  utilities  and  other 
large  coal  consumers  be  required  immediately 
to  send  to  the  Cook  County  committee  a  weekly 
statement  showing:  The  kind  of  coal  consumed, 
the  amount  on  hand,  weekly  requirements,  amount 
of  cars  en  route  from  mines. 

Co-operation  Is  Expected 

With  this  information  it  is  expected  to  gain  the 
voluntary  consent  of  all  of  this  class  of  consum¬ 
ers  to  co-operate  in  times  of  emergency  by  turn¬ 
ing  over  to  the  committee  such  amounts  of  coal 
as  they  have  en  route  which  they  are  able  to 
spare,  these  shipments  to  be  diverted  to  provide 
for  emergency  cases  only. 

In  cases  where  coal  is  diverted  the  committees 
procedure* will  be  first  to  gain  the  written  consent 
of  the  purchaser  to  divert  certain  specified  cars , 
instruct  the  railroads  to  divert  coal,  giving  the 
latter  written  authorization,  and  then  to  notify 
the  shipper  of  the  diversion  so  that  credit  may 
be  sent  to  the  original  consignee.  A  department 
to  represent  the  producer  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
building  and  making  cash  collections  covering  the 
coal  is  to  be  developed.  All  applications  for 
emergency  shipments  will  be  required  to  deposit 
with  the  committee  the  full  value  of  the  coal  re¬ 
quested.  .  . 

The  plan  is  to  be  put  in  operation  only  in  case 
of  real  emergency,  and  such  situations  are  not 
likely  to  prevail  more  than  once  or  twice  during 
the  winter,  and  then  only  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

“Unquestionably  there  are  a  large  number  of 
consumers  of  coal  who  fortunately  had  the  fore¬ 
sight  and  wisdom  to  store  large  supplies  of^^cc^l 
to  provide  against  shortages  and  emergency/  the 
committee’s  statement  reads,  “and  it  is  our  belief 
that  such  concerns,  for  instance,  who  have  thirty 
days’  or  more  supply  could,  _  without  injury  to 
themselves,  voluntarily  relinquish  part  or,  in  cases 
of  extreme  periods,  all  of  the  coal  they  have 
en  route  to  take  care  of  emergency  situations. 

“This  would  avoid  needless  suffering  and  in¬ 
convenience  on  the  part  of  those  who,  for  good 
reasons  or  otherwise,  are  not  provided  with  suffi¬ 


cient  supplies.  This  will  do  away  with  haying 
certain  concerns  who  are  well  stocked  continue 
to  pile  up  further  accumulations,  while  others  are 
in  real  want,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

“It  is  our  desire  to  emphasize  that  this  plan  is 
to  be  used  only  in  cases  of  acute  emergency,  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  see  that,  in 
so  far  as  possible,  this  does  not  work  to  a  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  prudent  and  far-sighted  con¬ 
sumer  who  has  stored  up  during  the  summer 
months  his  actual  requirements. 

To  Count  on  Voluntary  Aid 

“We  are  counting  on  the  full  and  patriotic 
co-operation  of  all  consumers  to  voluntarily  help 
out  when  an  emergency  arises  by  turning  over 
such  surplus  fuel  as  they  have  in  transit  which 
can  be  fairly  diverted.  This  plan  gives  relief  to 
the  small  domestic  purchaser  in  times  of  emer¬ 
gency  and  it  enables  the  coal  dealers  to  obtain 
their  necessary  supplies.” 

For  the  purpose  of  assuring  competent  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  difficult  task,  an  emergency 
coal  committee  has  been  appointed.  It  will  be 
headed  by  Frank  Bentley,  assisted  by  Murray 
Billings,  both  of  the  traffic  department  of  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company,  the  other  members  being 
C.  W.  Jackson,  F.  G.  Hartwell  Coal  Company; 
J.  K.  Dering,  J.  K.  Dering  Coal  Company;  John 
F.  Porterfield,  vice-president  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  and  Conrad  Spens,  vice-president  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad. 

This  committee  will  have  an  expert  to  supervise 
the  reconsignment  of  cars  and  an  expert  coal  man 
to  supervise  the  procuring  of  the  emergency  sup¬ 
ply  of  fuel,  as  well  as  an  expert  credit  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  to  supervise  all  collections  and  dis¬ 
bursements  covering  reconsigned  coal. 


Survey  Shows  Shortage 

Washington,  D.  C.—  (3'/>em/.)— Consumption 
of  coal  in  the  United  States  and  the  demand  ex¬ 
ceed  estimated  production  by  approximately  50,- 
000,000  tons,  and  this  gap  must  be  bridged  by 
increased  production  and  conservation.  _  _ 

This  declaration  was  made  my  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  Garfield  today  as  a  result  of  a  survey  of 
the  entire  coal  cituation  just  completed. 

“The  survey  demonstrates,”  Mr.  Garfield  said, 
“that  the  war  needs  of  the  nation  for  fuel  have 
developed  to  a  point  where  the  demand  threatens 
to  outstrip  the  supply.  ... 

“Through  the  efforts  of  the  fuel  administration 
and  other  agencies  the  annual  output  of  coal  has 
been  increased  by  approximately  50,000,000  tons. 
But  the  consumption  of  coal,  it  is  estimated,  has 
increased  by  approximately  100,000,000  tons, 
leaving  a  gap  of  50,000,000  tons  to  be  bridged. 


“Wherever  the  unnecessary  use  of  coal  in  indus¬ 
try  threatens  to  embarssass  war  industry  the  fuel 
administration  will  see  that  the  war  needs  are 
filled.” 


Mines  Ask  For  Cars 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  15. —  {Special.) — Offi¬ 
cials  of  the  National  Coal  Association  declared 
here  today  that  inability  of  the  railroads  to  fur¬ 
nish  cars  was  responsible  for  a  shortage  of  137,- 
240  tons  in  bituminous  coal  production  yesterday 
in  eight  large  producing  centers. 

In  view  of  this  situation  as  disclosed  in  reports 
from  various  producing  centers  the  association 
has  asked  the  Government  to  issue  an  order  di¬ 
recting  the  roads  to  supply  the  mines  with  cars 
and  to  expedite  the  movement  of  loaded  cars  by 
giving  coal  and  coke  shipments  preference  over 
all  other  carload  freight  except  food  and  Govern¬ 
ment  supplies. 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  today  set  Nov.  26 
for  a  conference  with  miners’  representatives 
from  the  Illinois  fields  who  wish  to  prpent  an 
automatic  penalty  clause  for  the  administrators’ 
consideration. 


Anthracite  Penalty 

New  York,  November  15. — (Special  Telegram.) 
—It  is  understood  the  participation  of  the  fuel 
administration  in  the  deliberations  of  the  joint 
conference  on  anthracite  wage  increases,  now 
pending  in  Washington,  may  foreshadow  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  penalty  clause  for  anthracite 
agreements  as  now  obtains  in  bituminous  wage 
contracts.  The  anthracite  miner  rnay  not  take 
readily  to  this,  as  he  has  always  manifested  an  in¬ 
dependence  about  working.  Car  shortages  are 
rare  in  anthracite  regions,  so  excuses  for  not 
working  regularly  are  infrequent. 


After  Coal  Thieves 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  15. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Stimulated  to  action  by  repeated 
losses  of  coal  from  cars  in  transit  or  in  railroad 
yards  in  Detroit,  for  which  only  partial  adjust¬ 
ments  have  been  possible  with  the  railroad,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Detroit  Coal  Exchange  have  enlisted 
the  aid  of  the  police  department  and  of  railroad 
officials  in  a  campaign  to  stop  the  wholesale  plun¬ 
dering  and  punish  the  thieves.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  dealers  interested  are  retailers. 

As  part  of  the  plan  of  operation,  the  dealers 
are  endeavoring  to  make  arrangements  with  op¬ 
erators  shipping  coal  to  Detroit  to  spread  a  cov¬ 
ering  of  some  white  substance  over  the  tops  of 
loaded  coal  cars  before  shipment.  It  is  the  the¬ 
ory  that  cars  arriving  without  the  white  upper 
covering  or  with  the  coal  underneath  exposed 
will  present  prima  facie  evidence  of  having  been 
tampered  with  after  shipment  and  render  it  eas¬ 
ier  to  prove  losses  against  the  railroads. 

There^  is  some  talk  also  of  endeavoring  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  adoption  in  the  next  legislature  of  a  law 
imposing  severe  penalties  for  trespassing  on  rail¬ 
road  right-of-way  by  persons  having  no  business 
there. 

Dealers  assert  there  is  reason  to  believe  an 
organized  gang,  or  a  number  of  gangs,  are  op¬ 
erating  along  railroad  tracks  in  Detroit  and  that 
women  and  children  are  employed  to  •gather  up 
coal  thrown  from  the  cars.  As  an  example  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  coal  cars  are  plundered,  it  is 
asserted  that  within  six  months  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  lost  143.28  tons,  or  286. .560  pounds,  of 
coal  thrown  from  cars.  As  an  example^  of  the 
than  two  tons  to  the  car,  and  this  too  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  company  maintains  close  sur¬ 
veillance  over  its  coal  cars. 


Buys  West  Virginia  Coal  Lands 

It  is  announced  that  the  New  England  Fuel 
Si  Transportation  Company,  a  .subsidiary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Gas  Comnany,  hss_  purchased  a 
tract  of  coal  lands  in  West  Virp^inia  from  the 
Emnire  Coal  &  Coke  Companv.  for  an  amount 
said  to  be  about  $4,000,000.  The  tract  embraces 
10,400  acres  of  Pittsburgh  and  Sewickley  seams. 


Effective  November  14.  William  Thaver,  general 
freight  a.gent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Lines 
Fast,  was  appointed  general  coal  freight  agent, 
to  succeed  the  late  Robert  H.  Large. 


The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company  of 
New  England,  with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  has 
been  granted  a  Massachusetts  charter.  The  in¬ 
corporators  are  A.  B.  Johnson  and  W.  E.  War- 
nick  of  Boston,  and  F.  A.  Lingley  of  Worcester. 
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The  comfortable  Office  of  I,.  A.  Pottle.  No.  2.  Art  Liebig  and  One  of  IJ  is  Crack  Teams 
Pick  Coal  Company  Officers,  From  J.eft  to  Right.  John  E.  Pick,  Ed  G.  Koch  and  Geo. 


No.  S-  N.  G.  Meirkord  and  Ills  .  tiry  Office.  No.  4. 
1).  Roth.  No.  5.  Arthur  Coffman  and  His  Office. 


The 


The  Quincy  Coal  Club  and  Its  Members 

Some  Views  and  Comments  on  Six  of  the 
Famous  Thirteen  of  Quincy’s  Coal  Merchants 


I  Continued  from  issue  of  November  lOj 

The  next  youngest  is  L.  A.  Pottle,  who  has  a 
yard  office  at  No.  259  Broadway.  lie  entered  tlie 
coal  business  in  the  year  1912.  He  also  is  a  be¬ 
liever  in  auto-truck  deliveries,  as  he  operates 
and  maintains  two  which  he  manages  to  keep 
busily  engaged.  He  uses  them  to  handle  coal  in 
winter  and  ice  in  summer.  Thus  he  fulfills  the 
American  ideal  of  catching  business  coming  and 

*Of  the  Editorial  vStaff  of  The  Black  Diamond. 
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going.  The  illustration  shows  Mr.  Pottle  in  front 
of  his  office.  The  building  is  rather  unusual, 
being  built  of  corrugated  iron.  It  is  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  windows  and  makes  a  comfortable 
official  home. 

J.  L.  Frese,  the  proprietor  of  the  Riverside 
Self-Loading  Coal  Bins,  started  in  business  about 
five  years  ago.  He  is  the  owner  of  a  coal  pocket 


of  very  unusual  design.  It  is  built  of  stone 
throughout,  even  the  three  partitions  between  the 
various  bins  being  of  that  material. 

The  structure  is  built  in  an  excavation  adjacent 
to  a  truck  elevation  and  the  coal  is  dumped  from 
the  cars  in  the  rear  into  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
pocket.  The  wagon  deliveries  are  effected  by 
gravity  through  chutes  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
illustration.  Mr.  Frese  says  the  initial  expense 
was  heavy  as  it  took  considerable  excavating  to 
arrange  a  foundation  so  far  below  the  track 
level.  The  saving  in  handling  cost  has  been  great 
enough  to  warrant  this  expense  many  times  over. 

Another  company  which  began  business  about 
five  years  ago  is  the  South  Side  Coal  Company 
which  has  its  office  and  yard  at  Front  and  Dela¬ 
ware  streets.  This  company  makes  a  specialty 
of  Springfield  and  southern  Illinois  coals  and  is 
managed  by  Arthur  Coffman,  who  may  be  seen  in 
the  illustration,  standing  in  the  foreground.  The 
company’s  slogan  is  “It’s  a  Black  Business,  But 
We  Treat  You  White.”  By  way  of  being  con¬ 
sistent  Mother  Nature  has  contributed  to  this 
view  floral  decorations  in  the  shape  of  a  flock  of 
lilack-eyed  Susans,  which  was  the  blackest  flower 
she  had  available.  We  have  prevailed  upon  the 
artist  to  let  them  remain  in  the  picture  so  that 
^lanager  Coffman  could  have  a  bouquet. 

H.  G.  Meierkord  of  No.  301  North  Second 
street  started  in  the  business  in  the  year  1911, 
since  which  time  he  has  observed  wierd  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  business  of  selling  coal.  He  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
entire  industry,  producing,  carrying  and  selling 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  The 
coal  man  will  be  in  the  position  of  the  bird  when 
the  winter  snows  assailed  him.  “What  will  poor 
Robin  do  then,  poor  thing?”  To  care  for  the 
coal  merchants  who  will  be  scrapped  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  he  opines  that  homes  will  be  established  and 
tlie  merchants  will  be  pensioned,  presumably  on 
the  profits  made  possible  by  regulation. 

Mr.  kleierkord  has  a  substantial  office  building 
in  an  airy  location  and  has  seen  to  it  that  he  has 
plenty  of  daylight  by  means  of  large  windows. 
The  illustration  shows  the  office  with  its  owner 
in  the  foreground.  To  the  left  may  be  seen  a 
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portion  of  the  yard  showing  some  of  the  coal  he 
has  in  ground  storage. 

Ouincy  is  on  a  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
Up  and  down  this  great  stream  ply  the  river 
steamers  about  which  has  been  woven  much  of 
the  romance  of  American  commerce.  The  traffic 
has  now  dwindled  to  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former 
volume ;  still  there  is  enough  of  it  left  to  ^nsume 
a  good  quantity  of  coal.  That  is  where  Comino- 
dore  John  E.  Fick  of  Quin^  comes  Jn.  He  is  the 
president  of  the  Fick  Coal  Company,  which  makes 
a  specialty  of  fueling  the  river  steamers. 

A  commodore  in  the  navy  generally  gets  his 
rank  because  he  is  able  to  “deliyer  the  goods. 
So  the  navy  picks  him  out  from  his  fellow  sailors 
and  splashes  him  plentifully  with  expensive  gold 
lace  and  insignia  and  such,  and  everybody  under 
him  has  to  touch  the  hat  and  call  him  Sir.  it 
was  probably  because  of  the  skill  exhibited  in  the 
fueling  specialty  that  John  E.  Fisk  became  known 
as  one  who  could  “deliver  the  goods. 
rate  he  acquired  the  title  of  commodore,  which 
has  stuck  firmly  to  him  since  he  started  business 
in  1902.  However,  he  failed  to  connect  with  the 
o-old  lace  and  the  trimmings^  and  contents  himself 
with  a  business  suit,  this  being  ^ore  appropriate, 
as  the  Commodore  is  strictly  business. 

In  addition  to  the  river  trade  this  company 
handles  a  good  share  of  the  steam  and  domestic 


trade  of  the  city.  The  illustration  shows  the 
office  and  a  portion  of  the  yard  of  this  company 
and  the  photographer  was  lucky  enough  to  catch 
the  company’s  officers  all  together.  He  has 
grouped  them  in  the  foreground.  To  the  left  is 
shown  Commodore  Fick,  the  president.  In  the 
center  is  Ed.  G.  Koch,  the  vice-president,  and  at 
the  right.  Geo.  D.  Roth,  the  secretary  and 
t  res surer 

About  August  1,  1900,  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Liebig 
&  Son  started  business.  As  August  is  a  pretty 
hot  period  in  Quincy  we  probably  have  a  good 
reason  for  the  nice,  shady  location  of  the  office 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  business  is 
managed  by  Arthur  W.  Liebig,  who  may  be  seen 
in  the  foreground.  His  special  hobbies  are  good 
horse  flesh  and  quoits.  The  firm  is  famous  for 
the  quality  and  condition  of  these  “cracK  teams. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  faithful  animals  it  is 
certain  the  high  cost  of  living  has  caused  no  rip¬ 
ple  in  their  serene  existence.  “Art”  claims  that 
he  is  the  champion  quoit  pitcher  of  both  Quincy 
and  Rushville,  a  title  he  is  prepared  to  defend 
almost  any  old  time  provided  the  game  doesn  t 
interfere  with  business. 


This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Quincy 
coal  merchants.  The  story  will  be  continued  in  an  early 
issue. 


Garfield^ s  New  Ruling  on  Jobbers 


On  November  8th,  National  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  Garfield  addressed  instructions  to  State 
fuel  administrators,  rnodifying  Rule  11,  to  the 
extent  of  permitting  jobbers  “who  are  able  to 
establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  State  adminis¬ 
trator  a  bona  fide  and  enforceable  contract  made 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  President’s  order,  to 
dispose  of  the  unsold  coal  covered  by  pid  con¬ 
tract  under  conditions  set  forth  in  the  order 
enclosed.  We  are  advised  that  the  terms  of  this 
order  should  do  much  to  relieve  the  existing 
situation  throughout  the  country  and  you  are 
urged  therefore  to  lose  no  time  in  making  its 
provisions  effective.” 

In  effect,  the  order  provides  as  follows ; 

(1)  The  Jobber  must  establish  to  the  satis- 
faction  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  of  the  State 
in  which  he  desires  to  sell  the  coal  that  his  con¬ 
tract  is  bona  fide,  and  enforceable,  and  made 
prior  to  the  dAe  of  the  President’s  order. 

(2)  He  must  give  proof  of  the  amount  of  ccml 
still  unsold  under  his  contract  and  state  the 
names,  addresses  and  occupation  of  the  persons 
to  whom  he  proposes  to  sell. 

(3)  The  State  Administrator  shall,  however, 
have  the  right  to  specify  the  persons  to  whom 
the  coal  must  be  sold  and  the  jobber  must  under¬ 
take  to  sell  the  coal  to  such  persons  and  in  such 
amounts  as  the  State  Administrator  may  desig- 

"^(4)  The  price  at  which  the  coal  shall  be  sold 
shall  not  exceed  the  contract  price  plus  the 
amount  of  the  jobber’s  commission  as  fixed  m 
the  President’s  order. 

(5)  If  the  contract  is  not  proved  to  be  bona 
fide  and  enforceable,  the  coal  may  not  be^  j 
excess  of  the  price  fixed  in  the  President  s  order, 
plus  the  jobber’s  commission. 

“By  the  foregoing  provisions,  the  State  Ad¬ 
ministrator  is  given  not  only  full  authority  to 
determine  the  validity  of  the  jobber’s  contract, 
but  an  opportunity  in  the  distribution  of  the  coal 
to  provide  for  the  pressing  needs  of  his  own 
territory.  While  the  desirability  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  of  not  disturbing  the  usual  channels  of 
trade  any  more  than  may  be  necessary.  Admin¬ 
istrators  will  keep  in  mind  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  immediate  needs  of  domestic 
consumers  and  small  manufacturers. 

“Please  note  that  all  decisions,  rulings  and 
authorizations  made  by  the  State  Administrators 
under  this  order  must  be  in  writing  and  copies 
must  be  forwarded  to  this  office.  Records  of 
the  distribution  of  coal  under  this  order  must 
be  kept  and  copies  sent  to  this  office  for  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Department  on  Emergency  Needs. 

“You  will  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  jobbers 
have  now  filed  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  in  Washington,  the  statements  required 
by  Ruling  12,  and  that  copies  of  all  contracts 
made  by  jobbers  with  operators,  dealers  or  con¬ 
sumers  are  also  on  file  with  the  Commission  and 
available  for  our  inspection  here,  or  shall  there¬ 
fore  be  able  to  check  up  all  transactions  under 
these  contracts  and  to  use  the  information  thus 
obtained  in  connection  with  any  future  plan  to 
license  jobbers. 

“For  obvious  reasons,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
provisions  of  this  order  be  made  effective  with¬ 
out  delay.  To  accomplish  this  result,  you  will 


doubtless  require  immediate  assistance,  particu¬ 
larly  of  counsel  to  pass  upon  the  legality  ®f 
contracts  submitted.  It  is  hoped  that  you  may 
be  able  to  enlist  the  voluntary  services  tempo¬ 
rarily  of  counsel  of  standing  in  the  community, 
in  whose  judgment  you  have  full  confidence.  _  In 
addition  to  providing  yourself  with  such  clerical 
assistance  as  may  be  needed  teniporarily,  you 
will  also  call  upon  us  for  any  assistance  we  can 
render 

(Signed)  H.  A.  GARFIELD, 
ATnfintinf  PlipJ  Administrator. 


The  above  ruling  of  Dr.  Garfield  was  of  great 
interest  in  the  east,  where  a  great  deal  of  coal 
is  usually  traded  in  each  year  b'y  jobbers  who 
make  contracts  with  the  mines  for  stated  ton¬ 
nage  and  monthly  deliveries,  which  they  in  turn 
sell  to  customers,  who  while  under  no  coiitract, 
are  more  or  less  regular.  In  New  England  ter¬ 
ritory  especially,  a  great  deal  of  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  is  done  in  this  way,  for  the  reason  that  at 
many  of  the  tidewater  plants  consumers  can  only 
take  a  barge  or  schooner  at  irregular  intervals. 
They  do  not  have  the  dock  facilities  nor  do 
they  have  the  storage  space  to  take  in  weekly  or 
monthly  deliveries,  which  would  be  necessitated 
if  they  did  business  direct  with  the  mines.  There¬ 
fore,  they  have  recognized  the  jobber  as  the 
legitimate  agency  through  whom  they  could  pur¬ 
chase  coal  as  they  required  it.  a  ^  < 

The  New  York  jobbers,  whom  are  affected  by 
this  ruling,  immediately  found  that  there  wmild 
be  a  clash  of  authority  if  the  order  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Fuel  Administrator  was  followed  literally. 
For  instance,  there  are  many  cases  where  New 
York  jobbers  have  contracts  with  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia  mines.  They  might  want  to 
ship  some  of  the  coal  that  is  free  under  these 
contracts  to  consumers  located  in  any  one  of  the 
eastern  states.  The  question  naturally  arose . 
Does  the  New  York  State  Fuel  Administrator 
have  authority  to  direct  where  he  should  ship 
his  coal;  or  shall  this  authority  be  exercised  by 
the  Fuel  Administrator  for  the  state  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  or  by  the  Fuel  Administrator  of  the  state 
where  it  is  expected  to  make  the  shipment.  As 
much  business  is  done  by  New  York  jobbers 
with  plants  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  the  sit¬ 
uation  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
no  fuel  administrator  has  been  appointed  for  this 
state 

The  New  York  State  Fuel  Administrator  was 
appealed  to,  but  as  his  office  was  not  sure  of  its 
authority,  local  jobbers  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  Fuel  Administration  in  Washington,  through 
the  offices  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers  .Associa¬ 
tion,  asking  for  a  specific  ruling  clarifying  the 
order  as  issued  on  November  8th. 


A  report  from  Somerset  county.  Pa.,  which  is 
in  the  thin  vein  district,  says  that  Lawrence  R. 
Finzel,  a  miner  at  Plooversville,  age  forty-five 
earned  last  month  $347.92,  and  would  have  earned 
more  if  he  had  had  a  full  car  supply.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  wage  ever  paid  a  rnmer 
in  the  thin  vein  district  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
intimated  that  the  miners  in  the  thick  vein  dis¬ 
tricts  can  earn  more  if  they  will  work  equally 
as  hard. 


Anthracite  Wage  Conference 

Conferences  over  the  increase  in  wages  de¬ 
manded  by  the  anthracite  miners,  which  began  in 
Washington  on  last  Wednesday,  lasting  until  Fri¬ 
day,  without  result,  were  resumed  Tuesday.  It 
was  announced  Monday  that  John  P.  White,  for¬ 
merly  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  had  been  designated  by  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  Garfield  to  represent  the  Government  in 
the  conference  between  the  anthracite  operators 
of  Pennsylvania  and  representatives  of  the 
miners  over  wage  increases. 

While  Mr.  White  will  take  no  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  between  the  operators’  and  the  miners 
representatives,  nor  will  he  become  a  party  to 
any  agreement  they  may  reach,  he  is  regarded  as 
the  best  man  the  Government  could  have  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  negotiations  and  to  report  upon  them 
as  well  as  to  advise  the  Government  if  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Government  to  act  as  a  result  of 
the  outcome  of  the  meeting.  \Vhile  Doctor  Gar¬ 
field  has  said  that  the  question  of  advanced 
wages  to  anthracite  miners  does  not  involve  the 
question  of  hard-coal  prices  to  the  consumers,  it 
is  nevertheless  regarded  as  extremely  likely  that 
operators  will  demand  a  higher  price  for  their 
coal  as  a  consequence  of  the  inevitable  increase  m 
the  miner’s  pay. 

..As  yet  no  definite  propositions  have  been  made 
in  the  conference  which  began  last  week.  The 
miners  have  said  that  they  want  increases  ap¬ 
proximating  the  advances  granted  to  the  soft- 
coal  miners,  which  necessitated  an  increase  of 
forty-five  cents  a  ton  in  the  Government  price 
for  bituminous  coal.  The  operators  have  re¬ 
fused  to  discuss  their  attitude. 

Coal  companies  which  charge  the  price  set 
by  the  Government  and  require  a  purchaser  to 
do  his  own  hauling  will  have  their  margin  of 
profit  cut.  Administrator  Garfield  gave  this 
warning  today  on  receipt  of  reports  that  some 
dealers  have  curtailed  the  service,  such  as  deliv¬ 
ery,  which  formerly  was  Included  in  the  market 
price  of  fuel.  All  such  complaints  will  be 
promptly  investigated. 


National  Coal  Association 

W.'VSHiNGTON,  D.  C.,  November  13 — {Special 
CorfcspoHdcHce') — The  National  Coal  Association, 
which  has  declared  that  shortage  of  cars  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  falling  off  in  coal  production  at 
the  present  time,  when  it  is  essential  that  coal 
production  should  be  at  its  highest  point,  de¬ 
termined  today  to  co-operate  in  every  possible 
way  with  the  railroads  to  provide  sufficient  cars 
for  loading  500,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
annually. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  co-operation  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  is  composed  of  bituminous  oper¬ 
ators  from  all  coal  producing  sections  of  the 
country,  has  appointed  John  Callahan,  formerly 
inspector  of  freight  transportation  for  me 
Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh,  as  traffic 
manager  of  the  association.  He  will  have  direct 
charge  of  the  task  of  lending  aid  to  the  railroads. 

“During  the  course  of  the  next  twelve  months, 
the  National  Coal  association  announced  tonight, 
“Mr.  Callahan  and  a  corps  of  assistants  will  co¬ 
operate  with  the  railroad  companies  in  providing 
facilities  for  the  loading  of  not  less  than  12,000,- 
000  cars  of  bituminous  coal,  and  will  also  give 
his  best  efforts  to  assisting  the  railroads  in  the 
prompt  movement  of  these  cars  when  loaded. 


New  England  Fuel 

Boston,  November  12— (Special  Correspon¬ 
dence) — Announcement  was  made  today  that  the 
New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Company, 
the  newly  formed  subsidiary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts  Gas  Company,  has  purchased  10,400  acres 
of  coal  lands  in  West  Virginia  that  are  said  to 
carry  the  Pittsburgh  and  the  Sewickley  veins. 

The  property  is  the  Davis-Elkins  coal  tract, 
and  is  situated  along  the  Monongahela  River  m 
Marion  and  Monongahela  counties.  Purmase  was 
made  from  the  Empire  Coal  &  Coke  Company. 
The  preliminary  papers  have  been  signed,  but  the 
actual  transfer  of  the  property  will  not  take  place 
until  the  last  of  November.  ,  ,  • 

It  is  understood  that  the  amount  mvoUeo  in 
the  transaction  is  about  $4,000,000. 


.\  retailer  who  handles  15,000  tons  of  coal  a 
year  made  the  statement  this  week  that  under 
the  new  law  his  taxes  will  amount  to  thirty 
cents  a  ton.  In  ordinary  times  tliese  taxes 
amount  to  two  cents  a  ton.  The  increase  is 
therefore  twenty-eight  cents  a  ton  or  tourteen 
times  those  customarily  charged. 
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The  Source  of  Information  Is  in  Danger 

The  people  in  any  democracy  must  decide  questions  of  national  policy  on 
the  information  they  get  from  publications. 

Broadly  speaking,  these  publications  are  of  two  characters— local  and 
national.  The  local  publications  record  information  only  of  local  importance. 
It  is  impossible  for  them,  for  example,  to  give  a  national  view  on  industr>- 
when  they  have  within  their  zone  only  local  expressions  of  it.  To  get  a 
national  view  on  industry,  which  is  becoming  a  factor  in  national  politics, 
the  people  must  have  national  mediums. 

It  is  evident  that  if  industry  is  going  to  be  a  factor  in  politics  and  if  the 
people  are  to  get  a  proper  understanding  of  it  they  must  have  access  to  national 
mediums. 

At  this  critical  time  the  post  office  department  at  Washington  is  seeking 
to  introduce  a  zone  system  into  the  mail  charges  on  the  distribution  of  publica¬ 
tions.  Practically  the  same  zone  system  will  apply  to  second  class  mail  matter 
as  now  applies  to  parcels  post.  If  this  ruling  is  allowed  to  stand,  it  can  have 
but  one  of  two  effects. 

All  publications  must  have  local  circulation  only  and  thus  the  people 
must  get  local  information  only  and  hence,  a  part  of  the  truth,  or 

If  there  are  national  mediums  with  national  circulation  and  information, 
the  readers  must  pay  a  considerable  increase  in  postage. 

Because  of  the  need  for  national  point  of  view  on  industry  and  because 
we  are  in  a  time  when  the  people  must  decide  great  questions  on  broad  and 
comprehensive  information,  the  ruling  of  the  postoffice  department  is 
peculiarly  dangerous.  It  tends  to  deprive  the  people  of  information  upon 
which  they  can  think  accurately.  Or  if  they  insist  upon  getting  it,  they  must 
pay  vastly  more  for  it  either  in  the  form  of  postal  rates  or  in  the  form  of  its 
increased  cost  of  production  by  local  publications. 
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Please  Pool  Something 

Will  the  government,  to  satisfy  the  ever¬ 
green  yearnings  of  Mr.  Colver  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  please  pool  some¬ 
thing  and  allow  him  to  run  it?  Please 
make  it  something  important,  like  light  and 
air,  so  that  Colver  can  be  master  of  the 
American  people.  He  wants  to  be  and  will 
never  be  satisfied  until  he  gets  it. 

Some  months  ago  he  wanted  to  run  a 
pool  of  steam  railroading,  the  waterways 
and  the  coal  business.  He  knew  nothing, 
in  a  practical  way,  of  any  of  them.  But  he 
could  thus  control  the  people’s  supply  of 
fuel  and  transportation.  That  would  make 
him  master  of  America.  And  the  one  thing 
Mr.  Colver  thinks  he  is  especially  fitted  for 
is  to  be  master  of  America.  President  Wil¬ 
son  thought  this  was  a  pretty  big  job  for 
an  inexperienced  board  of  four  members 
with  sixty-five  employes.  So  he  vetoed  the 
program,  much  to  Mr.  Colver’s  grief. 

Not  willing  to  forego  his  passion  to  pool 
something,  Mr.  Colver  induced  Senator 
Pomerene  to  write  into  the  Lever  Food  Bill 
a  clause  saying  that  to  pool  coal  might  be 
one  solution  of  the  problem.  Again  he  was 
overruled,  for  President  Wilson  adopted 
another  plan. 

Now  he  has  suggested  that  the  news 
print  paper  business  be  pooled  and  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  be  allowed  to 
run  it. 

In  other  words,  if  Mr.  Colver  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  cannot  be  mas¬ 
ter  in  the  United  States  by  controlling  the 
necessities  such  as  transportation  and  fuel, 
they  would  like  to  become  masters  by  get¬ 
ting  control  of  public  opinion.  That  is,  by 
distributing  print  paper  they  can  dictate 
terms  to  the’  publishers  and  thus  control 
their  opinions. 

At  any  rate,  the  government  will  get  no 
rest  until  it  pools  something  and  allows 
Colver  to  run  it.  So  we  recommend  to 
Congress  that  it  surrender  and  stop  this 
eternal  yelling  of  the  commission  for  a 
pool. 


Great  Possibilities 

We  have  under  the  soil  of  the  United 
States  about  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  coal 
reserves  of  the  world.  We  have  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  770,000  square  miles  of  coal  having 
an  average  equivalent  thickness  of  five 
feet. 

We  have  produced  and  used  less  than 
three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  original 
coal.  If  we  include  with  what  is  used,  the 
amount  wasted  by  careless  methods  of 


mining,  we  have  remaining  available  for 
use,  ninety-nine  and  five-tenths  per  cent  of 
our  coal. 

With  our  coal  production  we  are  doing 
the  manufacturing  business  of  the  United 
States,  running  the  transportation  lines  and 
heating  the  homes.  We  are  going  to  sup¬ 
port  the  United  States  armies.  We  are 
doing  all  on  about  600,000,000  tons  of  coal 
output  this  year.  If  we  used  100  per  cent 
of  the  power  in  that  coal  we  could,  with 
the  same  tonnage,  do  twenty  times  the 
amount  of  manufacturing  business,  run 
twenty  times  the  number  of  railroad  trains 
and  support,  in  comfort,  twenty  times  the 
present  population. 

We  could,  by  the  proper  development  of 
our  coal  resources,  provide  the  fuel  to  run 
efficiently  the  present  factories,  the  present 
transportation  lines  and  heat  the  present 
homes  and  still  have  left  as  a  by-product 
of  our  coal  the  foundation  for  1,000  new 
industries  for  America. 

In  a  word,  it  is  possible  under  modern 
chemistry  to  develop  about  1,300  different 
commodities.  In  the  United  States  today 
we  subtract  from  coal  less  than  twenty- 
five  products. 

The  picture  of  the  potentialities  in  coal 
brings  to  the  mind’s  eye  a  vast  and  sprawl¬ 
ing  business  which  has  over-run  twenty-six 
states,  but  which  has  not  as  yet  sprouted 
the  seed  of  efficiency. 

With  the  world  dependent  upon  this 
great  industry  the  government  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  has  taken  it  over.  The  question 
for  us  all  to  ask  and  in  candor  to  answer 
is  whether  the  regulation  responds  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  need  and  whether  the 
regulation  of  coal  tends  to  develop  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  coal. 

The  nation  has,  so  far,  acted  solely  on 
price.  Is  that  the  only  problem  in  such  an 
industry?  If  not,  then  the  nation  has  failed 
to  live  up  to  the  promise  of  its  second  in¬ 
dustry.  That  statement  alone  measures 
the  national  failure. 


Conserving  Food 

Since  the  Food  Administration  became 
a  fact,  under  the  law,  we  have  been  saying 
little  about  Air.  Hoover. 

But  I  wish  every  technical  editor  in  the 
United  States  could  have  heard  Herbert 
Hoover  draw  a  brief  fact  picture  of 
Belgium,  the  other  night,  rt  would  help 
the  technical  man  to  realize  what  we  are 
fighting  against  and  how  necessary  it  is 
to  keep  food  saving,  one  of  the  four  big 
issues  of  the  war,  constantly  before  every 
reader  of  every  publication  in  the  land. 
Air.  Hoover  said  that  Belgium  is  about 
as  large  as  Maryland;  that  it  contained 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  10,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  ;  that  these  people  had  to  import  80 
per  cent  of  their  food ;  that  in  four  weeks 
Belgium  was  hemmed  in  by  a  wall  of 
bayonets  on  one  side  and  a  line  of  battle¬ 
ships  on  the  other;  that  its  food  supplies 
were  taken  away  into  Germany;  its  rail¬ 
road  facilities  seized ;  its  newspapers,  tele¬ 
graphs,  telephones,  and  every  other 
means  of  communication  taken  away;  its 
intellectual  and  social  life  stopped,  and 
every  person  who  remained  alive  confined 
to  his  or  her  own  commune.  Finally 
many  of  its  men  were  taken  into  Germany 
and  set  at  compulsory  labor — the  first  in¬ 
stance  of  slavery  for  white  people  known 
in  the  world  in  more  than  400  years. 

Mr.  Hoover  said  that  we  had  no  such 
actual  example  of  war  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  to  touch  the  inner  spiritual  sympathies 
of  the  American  people  and  make  them 
realize  every  day  at  every  meal  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  reasonable  economy  in  food. 
Therefore,  we  have  the  task  of  making 
people  feel  this  necessity  by  reaching 
each  individual  in  the  country  as  often  as 
possible  with  some  vivid  reminder.  No 
country  in  the  world  has  ever  undertaken 
such  a  task  before. 

Does  this  make  the  need  for  food  sav¬ 
ing  clearer  to  you? — From  an  open  letter 
by  James  H.  Collins. 
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Current  Regulations  Are  Making  Precedents 

Hasty  Actions  Taken  Today  to  Solve  War  Problems  Are  Likely 
to  Bind  the  Coal  Industry  for  An  Indefinite  Period  to  Come 


Sweeping  precedents  are  being  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  coal  trade  today. 

The  vital  and  dangerous  thing  is  that 
those  who  are  making  them  do  not  realize  it. 

That  is,  what  is  a  reasonable  top  price 
on  coal  at  the  mine  mouth  is  being  fixed 
for  perhaps  a  generation. 

The  relative  position  of  miner  and  oper¬ 
ator  is  being  mapped  out  for  probably  an 
indefinite  time.  Indeed,  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  miner’s  wage  and  the  consumer’s 
price  is  being  fixed. 

The  jobber’s  status  in  the  coal  distribut¬ 
ing  organization  and  even  his  compensation 
are  being  defined  almost  irrevocably. 

And  the  maximum  margin  of  profit 
which  the  retail  coal  dealer  can  collect  is 
probably  being  set. 

Of  course,  those  who  are  today  regulat¬ 
ing  the  coal  industry  in  this  detail  are  free 
to  say  that  these  are  emergency  times  and 
that  the  measures  now  adopted  are  corre¬ 
spondingly  emergency  measures.  They 
say  that  what  they  do  today  has  endorsed 
across  the  face  of  it:  “Good  for  this  day 
and  date  only.”  They  assume  to  believe 
that  this  endorsement  will  govern. 

The  Binding  Precedent 

But  that  is  precisely  what  was  said  when 
the  conciliation  board  regulated  the  an¬ 
thracite  industry  in  1902.  It  was  said  and 
believed  then  that  the  action  of  President 
Roosevelt  was  merely  to  tide  over  an  emer¬ 
gency.  The  miners  were  on  a  strike  and 
something  had  to  be  done  to  put  them  to 
work  that  the  people  might  avoid  a  serious 
shortage  of  coal  for  the  coming  winter. 
The  government  took  action.  It  practically 
fixed  the  price  at  destination.  It  practic¬ 
ally  established  the  basis  of  wages  for  the 
miner.  This  decision  was  supposed  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  anthracite  industry  for  the  year 
1902  and  hence  the  price  of  coal  for  the 
winter  of  1902  and  1903 — only. 

However,  everyone  knows  that  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Roosevelt  conciliation  board 
still  dominates  anthracite.  The  original 
board  was  disbanded  years  ago.  The  orig¬ 
inal  ruling  has  been  amended  radically. 
Conditions  have  changed.  But  the  effect 
remains,  because  the  thought  of  the  people 
about  anthracite  was,  at  that  time,  clarified 
and  formulated.  That  is  the  big  thing. 

A  group  of  men  chosen  to  represent  the 
government,  the  public,  the  operators  and 
the  miners — all  of  them  big  men — met  and 
thrashed  out  the  difficulties  in  anthracite. 
They  arrived  at  a  basis  of  wages  and  prices 
which  was  considered  to  be  fair  to  the  four 
parties  in  interest. 

How  Ruling  Holds 

The  people  since  then  have  said  repeatedly 
that  they  were  properly  represented  by  that 
board ;  that  its  findings  were  proper  and, 
therefore,  that  the  thought  of  the  nation 


about  anthracite  had  been  formulated  and 
expressed. 

Since  then  conditions  have  changed. 
However,  the  people  have  not  in  the  mean¬ 
time  been  given  a  new  basis  of  thought. 
Those  who  are  not  intimately  in  touch  with 
the  anthracite  industry  and  its  day-to-day 
or  year-to-year  developments  revert  auto¬ 
matically  to  the  way  of  thinking  about  it 
as  outlined  and  expressed  in  1902.  Auto¬ 
matically  the  justice  or  injustice  of  a  price 
is  measured  by  the  standard  set  up  fifteen 
years  ago.  Automatically  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  miners  and  the  operators  are 
declared  to  be  just  or  unjust,  only  when 
measured  by  that  fifteen-year-old  statement. 

In  fact,  when  the  government  in  1917 
attempted  to  formulate  a  new  opinion  about 
anthracite,  it  conformed  very  closely  to  the 
1902  decision. 

We  know,  therefore,  that  the  life  of  one 
formalized  expression  about  anthracite 
was,  at  least,  fifteen  years.  By  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  amendment  made  this  year,  its  life 
is  probably  lengthened  by  another  fifteen 
years  or  until  some  other  great  event  hap¬ 
pens. 

Fixing  Status  of  Bituminous 

Until  the  28th  day  of  June,  1917,  no 
effort  had  been  made  to  express  formally 
the  thought  of  the  people  about  bituminous 
coal  prices. 

Until  October  29,  1917,  no  effort  had 
been  made  to  express  formally  the  opinion 
of  the  people  as  to  the  proper  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  miners  and  the  bituminous  oper¬ 
ators  and  as  to  the  relations  between  the 
miner’s  wage  and  the  consumer’s  price  of 
coal. 

Until  the  middle  of  October,  1917,  the 
thought  of  the  people  had  never  been  for¬ 
malized  about  the  proper  relation  between 
the  jobber  and  the  coal  operator  on  one  side 
and  the  jobber  and  the  public  on  the  other. 
When  Dr.  Garfield  published  his  ruling 
which  regulates  the  jobber,  the  thought  of 
the  people  on  that  subject  found  instant 
expression. 

Until  November  8,  1917,  the  thought  of 
the  American  people  about  what  is  a  proper 
maximum  margin  of  profit  for  the  retail 
dealer  in  coal  had  never  been  formalized. 
On  that  day,  however,  Mr.  Durham,  the 
Federal  Fuel  Administrator  for  Cook 
county,  Illinois,  made  a  ruling  which  must 
forever  influence  that  maximum  profit. 

What  the  President  Did 

Of  course.  President  Wilson  will  say 
that  when  he  advanced  coal  prices  by  proc¬ 
lamation  to  satisfy  the  miners  he  intended 
only  to  have  this  stand  for  the  period  of  the 
war.  He  will  say  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
establish  a  precedent  which  will  measure 
the  increased  price  of  coal  by  the  miners’ 
wage  increase.  Nevertheless,  when  he 
issued  that  proclamation,  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  that  is  precisely  what  he 
did.  That  is  so  because  the  people  are 
going  to  remember  what  he  said  on  Octo¬ 


ber  29.  What  is  more,  the  newspapers  are 
going  to  revive  that  proclamation  for  years 
to  come  and  use  it  as  their  thought  meas¬ 
ure  when  a  matter  of  mine  wages  and  prices 
is  considered.  What  is  more,  the  people 
and  the  newspapers  will  have,  as  a  result  of 
that  proclamation,  a  very  definite  way  of 
measuring  how  much  a  certain  increase  or 
decrease  in  wages  to  the  miners  should  in¬ 
fluence  the  price  of  coal. 

Mr.  Peabody  will  say  that  he  didn’t  in¬ 
tend  on  June  28  to  put  the  coal  trade  on 
record  as  saying  that,  no  matter  what  the 
circumstance,  $3.00  a  ton  at  the  mine  should 
be  considered  the  maximum  price  at  which 
soft  coal  should  sell.  He  will  say  that  his 
was  an  emergency  measure  adopted  under 
great  stress.  However,  the  newspapers  and 
people  will  forget  the  emergency,  but  will 
not  forget  that  was  the  operator’s  own  esti¬ 
mate  of  possible  maximum  prices. 

Dr.  Garfield  will  say  that  in  the  middle 
of  November  he  didn’t  intend  to  fix  for  any 
long  period  the  jobber’s  status  and  margin 
of  profit.  But  what  Dr.  Garfield  intended 
to  do  will  not  govern.  What  will  rule  in 
future  will  be  what  the  public  and  the 
newspapers  think  and  say  when  the  jobber 
tries  to  get  more. 

Raymond  E.  Durham,  fuel  administrator 
for  Cook  county,  Illinois,  will  say  that  in 
the  first  week  of  November,  1917,  he  did 
not  intend  to  measure  the  retailer’s  maxi¬ 
mum  margin  of  profit  for  longer  than  the 
period  of  the  war.  However,  the  immedi¬ 
ate  effect  of  his  ruling  will  be  to  stamp 
indelibly  upon  the  public  mind  the  idea  that 
twenty-five  cents  a  ton  on  bituminous  and 
thirty-five  cents  a  ton  on  anthracite  is  a 
retailer’s  proper  maximum  net  profit. 

We  may  not  thus  look  at  coal  regulation 
in  the  light  of  the  present  emergency  alone. 
We  are*  forced  to  consider  what  effect  this 
formulizing  of  thought  will  have  when  it 
is  projected  into  the  peace  times. 

Establishing  a  Routine 

The  life  of  the  ruling  of  the  anthracite 
conciliation  board  was,  as  indicated,  clearly 
fifteen  years.  With  that  in  mind,  it  is  not 
going  too  far  to  say  that  the  life  of  the 
President’s  price  proclamation,  of  Gar¬ 
field’s  rulings  on  jobbers,  of  the  dictum  of 
the  Peabody  conference  on  maximum 
prices,  and  of  Durham’s  retail  schedule, 
will  be  equally  fifteen  years.  Our  thought 
on  this  matter  is  that  when  a  system  of 
regulation  has  been  in  operation  for  fifteen 
years,  it  becomes  the  e.stablished  routine  of 
the  industry.  Thereafter,  regulation  may 
be  withdrawn,  but  the  system  will  go  on 
working  automatically.  Thus  in  the  brief 
months  between  the  15th  day  of  June  and 
the  15th  day  of  November,  1917,  the  nation 
has,  by  a  series  of  orders,  proclamations, 
conferences  and  agreements,  practically 
outlined  the  routine  for  coal  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period  to  come.  In  fact,  we  have 
formulated  the  public  thought  on  coal  and 
thus  have  fixed  the  future  limits  of  coal 
profits. 
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crease  the  lead  established  by  the  1917  output 
over  that  of  1910. 


Weekly  report  on  the  production  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  and  the  causes  qf  loss  of  working 
time,  compiled  by  the  Geological  Survey,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  November  10,  1917: 

Bituminous  production  last  week  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  10,494,720  net  tons,  an  average  of 
1,749,120  tons  per  working  day.  Although  this 
was  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  preceding 
week  (1,781,385  tons),  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
curve  that  the  current  production  is  still  below 
that  for  the  corresponding  weeks  of  1910.  Un¬ 
less  a  marked  speeding  up  of  production  oc¬ 
curs,  the  output  during  the  remaining  weeks 
of  1917  is  likely  to  diminish  rather  than  in- 


Table  1.  Estimated  United  States  Production  of  Bitu 
minous  Coal  and  of  Beehive  Coke. 

Total  bituminous  Beehive  coke 

including  coal  coke  (at  the  mines) 

Week  Total  for  Average  per  Total  for  Average  per 

ended  week  working  day  week  working  aay 

Oct.  20..  9.970,180  1,663,197  630,636  105,106 

Oct.  27.  .10,688,313(a)  1,781, 385(a)  628,393(a)  104,732(a) 
Nov.  3.  .10,494,720(1))  1,749,120(1))  574,059(b)  95,676(b) 

(a)  Revised  from  last  report.  (h)  Subject  to  revision. 

'J'he  production  of  beehive  coke  during  the 
week  is  estimated  at  574,059  net  tons,  an  aver¬ 
age  per  working  day  of  95,076  tons. 

Anthracite  shipments,  as  shown  in  Table  II, 
fell  off  25  per  cent,  largely  on  account  of  the 
genera!  observance  of  All  Souls  Day  as  a  holi- 


Estimated  Average  Total  Production  Per  Working  Day  of  Bituminous  Coal  Including  Coal  Coked 


Table  II.  Carloads  of  Coal  and  Coke  Originating  on  Principal  Coal-Carrying  Roads. 

/ - Week  ended - 

District —  Sept.  29  Oct.  6  Oct.  13  Oct.  20  Oct.  27 

Bituminous  shipments,  114  roads . 192,260  186,752  188,863  175,246  189, 589(a) 

Anthracite  shipments,  9  roads .  42,361  42,362  42,824  42,590  42,338 

Beehive  coke  shipments,  4  roads .  14,283  13,561  14,111  13,946  12, 900(a) 


Nov.  3 
187,504(b) 
32,510(b) 
ll,785(b) 


(a)  Revised  from  last  report,  (b)  Subject  to  revision. 


Table  III.  Percentage  of  Present  Full  Time  Output  Produced  in  Certain  States  by  All  Operators  Making  Weekly 
Reports. 

! - Lost  on  Account  of - 

Labor 

Total  Car  short-  Mine  All  No 


Week 

ended 

Illinois  . Oct.  20 

Oct.  27 

Indiana  . Oct.  20 

Oct.  27 

Ohio  . Oct.  30 

Oct.  37 

Pennsylvania — 

Pittsburgh  . Oct.  20 

Oct.  27 

Irwin  Gas  . Oct.  20 

Oct.  27 

Freeport  Thick  . Oct.  20 

Oct.  27 

Freeport  Thin  . Oct.  20 

Oct.  27 

Central  Pennsylvania  . Oct.  20 

Oct.  27 

Somerset  Co . Oct.  27 

West  Virginia — 

Winding  Gulf . Oct.  20 

Oct.  27 

Panhandle  . Oct.  27 

Pocahontas  and  New  River . Oct.  27 

High  Volatile  of  So.  W.  Va . Oct.  27 

.lunior-Philippi  . Oct.  27 

Fairmont  . Oct.  20 

Oct.  27 

Cumberland-Piedmont  . Oct.  20 

Oct.  27 

Kentucky — 

Hazard  Field  . Oct.  20 

Oct.  27 

Southern  Appalachian  . Oct.  20 

Oct.  27 

Northeastern  Kentucky  . Oct.  27 

S.  W.  Virginia . Oct.  20 

Oct.  27 

Alabama  . Oct.  20 

Oct.  27 

Kansas  and  Missouri . Oct.  20 

Oct.  27 

Oklahoma  . Oct.  20 

Oct.  27 

Iowa  . Oct.  20 

Oct.  27 

Arkansas  “Anthracite”  . Oct  20 

Oct.  27 


Total  reporting  . Sept.  22 

Sept.  29 
Oct.  6 
Oct.  13 
Oct.  20 
Oct.  27 


lost  all 

short¬ 

age  and 

disa¬ 

No 

other 

cause 

reduce 

d  causes 

age 

strikes 

bility 

market 

causes 

given 

44.5 

55.5 

2.7 

35.9 

2.1 

14.8 

76.3 

23.7 

4.1 

12.6 

6.2 

0,6 

0.2 

66.9 

33.1 

9.5 

14.2 

9.4 

76.0 

24.0 

12.3 

2.7 

9.0 

67.1 

32.9 

25.7 

4.3 

2.2 

0.7 

69.5 

30.5 

20.0 

4.0 

5.4 

1.1 

78.0 

22.0 

16.2 

4.4 

1.4 

77.8 

22.2 

17.6 

2.7 

1.9 

b.i 

71.7 

28.3 

16.8 

11.5 

67.0 

33.0 

23.8 

8.7 

0.5 

84.4 

15.6 

5.6 

5.9 

4.1 

84.9 

15.1 

10.6 

2.2 

2.3 

88.4 

11.6 

1.6 

7.5 

2.5 

89.5 

10,5 

1.4 

7.0 

2.1 

77.0 

23.0 

19.5 

2.6 

0.9 

74.9 

25.1 

20.2 

3.3 

1.0 

70.7 

29.3 

16,0 

4.1 

8.5 

0.7 

82.8 

17.2 

14.0 

3.1 

0.1 

73.0 

27.0 

21.4 

1.7 

2.5 

1.4 

70.3 

29.7 

29.7 

72.2 

27.8 

25.4 

2.1 

0.3 

62.8 

37.2 

36.8 

0.4 

85.1 

14.9 

10.8 

1.6 

2.5 

.55.8 

44.2 

40.3 

3.1 

0.4 

0.4 

56.0 

44.0 

39.7 

2.7 

1.5 

0.1 

75.9 

24.1 

22.6 

0.7 

0.8 

90.7 

9.3 

7.7 

0.4 

1.2 

b'.i 

93.5 

6.5 

0.8 

4.1 

1.6 

72.6 

27.4 

2'2.8 

0.8 

3.8 

81.3 

18.7 

5.3 

13.-i 

76.5 

23.5 

14.2 

. .  . 

9.3 

70.2 

29.8 

?9.1 

0.4 

0.3 

91.1 

8.9 

1.7 

3.4 

3.8 

94.9 

5.1 

2.8 

1.2 

1.1 

92.2 

7.8 

1.0 

4.8 

1.6 

0.4 

93.3 

6.7 

0.5 

3.9 

1.7 

0.6 

65.5 

34.5 

20.1 

12.4 

2.0 

84.4 

15.6 

4.4 

5.4 

5.8 

58.0 

42.0 

16.4 

4.0 

21.6 

68.3 

31.7 

17.8 

6.6 

7.3 

88.8 

11.2 

2.6 

6.6 

2.0 

90.8 

9.2 

C.7 

6.3 

2.2 

50.0 

50.0 

33.2 

16.8 

22.5 

77.5 

76.7 

0.8 

71.9 

28.1 

9.4 

11.7 

3.4 

0.8 

2.8 

74.3 

25.7 

10.8 

8.1 

3.7 

0.7 

2.4 

74.2 

25.8 

9.2 

9.3 

4.3 

0.7 

2.3 

76.9 

23.1 

13.0 

3.7 

3.5 

0.6 

2.3 

65.8 

34.2 

11.5 

15.1 

2.6 

0.1 

4.9 

75.1 

24  9 

14.4 

6.0 

3.9 

0.3 

0.3 

Table  IV.  Production  of  Beehive  Coke  and  Coal  with  Causes  of  Lost  Time  as  Reported  by  Certain  Operators  in  the 
ConnellsviIIe,  Greensburg  and  Latrobe  Districts,  Pennsylvania. 


Capacity,  based  on 

rating  . 

Production  . 

Losses: 

All  causes . 

No  coal  cars . 

No  coke  cars . 

Labor  Shortage: 

Mine  . 

Yard  . 

Strike  . 

Plant  disability... 
All  other  causes.  . 
Cause  not  specified 


( - Coal  for  Shipment - , 

Week  Oct.  27  , — Week  Nov.  3 — , 
Per  cent  Per  cent  Coal  (tons) 
railroad 

. 100.0  100.0  460,850 

.  31.2  28.7  132,400 

.  68.8  71.3  328,450 

.  24.5  24.2  111,550 


41.7  45.8  211,050 


6.2  6!l  ’366 

2.4  1.2  5.55.0 


Week 
Oct.  6 
Per  cent 

Week 
Oct.  13 
Per  cent 

100.0 

72.7 

100.0 

68.2 

27.3 

31.8 

'5.5 

'bib 

2.5 

17.2 

2.8 

18.9 

b'.i 

2.0 

bis 

Coke 


Week 
Oct.  20 
Per  cent 

Week 
Oct.  27 
Per  cent 

100.0 

69.8 

100.0 

67.0 

30.2 

33.0 

'8.'7 

ib.6 

1.4 

20.1 

1.8 

20.4 

.  0.2 

Week  Nov.  3- 


Per  cent 

Tons 

(coke) 

100.0 

464,835 

65.4 

303,870 

34.6 

160,965 

ieib 

74,235 

2.2 

10,220 

14.2 

66,465 

00 

10,045 

day  in  the  anthracite  district: 

During  the  week  ended  October  27  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  tonnage  produced  to  full-time  capacity 
was  75.1  per  cent.  With  the  cessation  of  the 
Illinois  strikes  car  shortage  became  again  the 
principal  cause  of  loss.  Fourteen  and  four- 
tenths  per  cent  of  the  full-time  capacity  was 
lost  through  this  cause.  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  felt  the  shortage  most  acutely. 
The  loss  for  this  cause  was  20.2  per  cent  in 
Central  Pennsylvania,  and  in  West  Virginia 
ranged  from  21.4  per  cent  in  the  Winding  Gulf 
field  to  39.7  per  cent  in  the  Fairmont  district. 

Because  of  their  proximity  to  the  large  in¬ 
dustrial  territory  of  the  North  Atlantic  and 
New  England  States,  the  coal  fields  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  are  now  under  extreme  pres¬ 
sure  to  meet  the  demand  for  fuel.  The  494 
mines  included  in  this  report  produced  823,454 
net  tons  of  coal  during  the  week  ended  Octo¬ 
ber  27.  If  each  of  these  mines  had  been  able 
to  operate  6  full  days,  their  production  at  the 
same  rate  and  with  the  same  number  of  men 
would  have  been  1,099,500  net  tons.  If  the 
cars  had  been  available,  these  mines  could  have 
loaded  281,800  tons  more  than  were  loaded. 
In  the  aggregate  these  494  mines  operated  but 
4.5  days  out  of  0;  in  some  districts  on  some 
roads  full  time  was  attained;  in  others  the 
average  was  as  low  as  1.5  days  out  of  6. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  increasing  number 
of  mines  whose  statements  are  included  in 
the  weekly  bulletins.  The  combined  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  week  ended  October  27,  of 
the  mines  included  in  Table  III,  was  5,304,000 
net  tons.  If  to  this  amount  be  added  the  ton¬ 
nage  shipped  as  coal  or  made  into  beehive 
coke,  reported  from  the  ConnellsviIIe,  Green- 
burg,  and  Latrobe  districts  (Table  IV),  the 
operations  now  reported  each  week  will  be 
found  to  embrace  58  per  cent  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  country. 

Coke  Production. 

The  decline  in  the  production  of  beehive 
coke,  exhibited  by  Table  II,  is  confirmed  by 
reports  of  62  operators  in  the  ConnellsviIIe, 
Greensburg,  and  Latrobe  districts  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  ratio  of  coke  production  to  rated 
capacity  was  reported  as  65.4  for  the  week  of 
November  3,  as  compared  with  67.0  during  the 
preceding  week.  The  decline  was  due  to  a 
more  severe  shortage  of  coke  cars.  Sixteen 
per  cent  of  the  rated  capacitj’  was  lost  for  this 
cause,  as  against  10.6,  in  the  week  before. 


October  Anthracite  Shipment 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  November  12 — The  ship¬ 
ments  of  anthracite  for  the  month  of  October, 
1917,  as  reported  to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of 
Information  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  amounted  to 
7,110,950  tons,  establishing  a  new  record  for 
monthly  shipments,  and  exceeding  the  shipments 
of  June,  1917,  which  until  now  had  been  the 
greatest  of  any  month  in  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  by  61,913  tons. 

The  October  shipments  show  an  increase  of 
738,194  tons,  or  11  per  cent,  over  the  preceding 
month,  and  are  1,240,746  tons,  or  21  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  the  shipments  during  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  last  year. 

The  total  shipments  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  1917  have  amounted  to  64,889,047  tons,  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  same  period  in  1916  of  9,088,427 
tons. 

Distributed  by  carrier  companies  the  shipments 
during  October  were  as  follows : 


October,  October,  Year  Year 

1917  1916  1917  1916 


P.  &  R.  R.  \V.  .  .1,425,265  1,206,570  12,479,062  10,601,274 
L.  V.  R.  R . 1,314,896  1,073,176  11,816,247  10,009,618 

C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  756,659  611,158  7.006,748  5,913.706 

D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R..  1,153,661  946,945  10.432.010  8,705,328 

D.  &  H.  Co .  813,429  589,636  7,163,101  5,875,184 

Penna.  R.  R .  430,662  480.920  4,705,137  4,953.554 

Erie  R.  R .  793,226  623,383  7,462.190  6.409,638 

N.  Y..  O.  &  IV. 

R.  W' .  179,403  132,291  1,691,295  1,635,766 

L.  &  N.  E.  R.  R.  396,113  279,252  3,298,861  2.098,486 


7,2«3.314  5,943,331  66,054.651  56,202,554 
Deduction  .  152,364  73,127  1.165,604  401,934 


7,110,950  5,870,204  64,889,047  55,800,620 


Only  thirty-three  of  Massachusetts’  304  towns 
and  cities  are  now  without  fuel  committees  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  statement  recently  issued  by  James 
J.  Storrow.  Mr.  Storrow  says  that  if  any  of  these 
thirty-three  should  find  a  committee  necessary, 
one  will  be  appointed  upon  request  of  citizens. 


The  gross  earnings  of  the  Edison  Electric  Il¬ 
luminating  Company  of  Boston  for  October  were 
$837,265,  or  12.23  per  cent  more  than  those  for 
October,  1916. 
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THE  BLACK  DIAMOND 


General  Review 

Car  Shortage  and  Lack  of  Labor  Make 
Work  of  Fuel  Administration  Doubly 
Hard — Supplies  Are  Short  Everywhere 

The  various  state  fuel  administrators  and  the 
coal  men  in  the  various  districts  have  this  week 
been  endeavoring  to  calm  as  much  as  possible  the 
outcry  for  coal  supplies.  They  have  been 
hampered  a  great  deal  in  their  efforts  to  supply 
the  industries  and  communities  most  needing  a 
supply  of  fuel  by  the  prevalence  of  car  shortages. 

The  southern  railroads  have  been  in  better  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  respect  than  for  a  long  time.  Still 
the  very  best  they  can  do  at  the  present  is  far 
short  of  the  necessary  number  of  cars  to  supply 
the  ever  increasing  demand. 

In  the  east  the  supplies  of  domestic  coals  have 
been  restricted  owing  to  this  car  shortage  and  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  secure  any  free  coal. 
The  new  advance  which  was  immediately  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  increases  to  the  miners  has  not  brought 
about  any  material  increase  in  spot  offerings.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  ruling  requiring  every  shipper 
sending  coal  to  tidewater  to  consign  it  to  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  will  in  a  measure  in¬ 
crease  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  railroads,  and 
it  is  understood  that  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of 
this  tonnage  is  now  under  control  of  the  pool. 

All  over  the  country  the  coal  situation  is  criti¬ 
cal  and  the  coal  men  are  laboring  under  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  supply.  Reports  from  the  docks  state 
that  the  supplies  have  finally  passed  the  1916 
receipts  in  both  soft  as  well  as  hard  coal.  The 
latter  has  been  well  ahead  of  1916  for  several 
months  and  is  now  100,000  tons  of  equaling  the 
1916  total,  including  the  carryover.  On  bituminous 
coals  receipts  are  practically  the  same  as  1916, 
leaving  the  difference  of  the  carryover  about 
1,300,000  tons  to  be  overcome  during  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  or  three  weeks  of  navigation. 

The  retail  coal  merchants  are  busily  organizing 
into  small  associations  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  Government  in  the  important  work  of  distri¬ 
bution.  These  organizations  have  had  a  good 
effect  in  restricting  the  hoarding  of  coal  and  in 
the  prevention  of  duplicate  orders.  These  dupli¬ 
cate  orders  have  in  a  great  measure  caused  a 
demand  which  was  far  from  actual,  and  when 
filled,  resulted  in  the  consumer  having  a  great 
deal  more  coal  than  he  could  possibly  use. 


Chicago  Market 

The  Market^  Is  Flooded  With  Orders,  But 
the  Car  Supply  Is  a  Little  Better  and 
Production  Is  Considerably  Increased 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Chicago,  November  15,  1917. 

Two  things  only  have  saved  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket  from  disaster  this  last  week.  One  of  them 
is  that  the  weather  has  remained  open,  permitting 
the  cutting  of  coal  consumption  to  the  minimum. 
The  other  is  that  the  railroads  by  intelligent  and 
considerable  prodding  have  been  increasing  the 
car  supply  available  to  the  mines.  The  result  is 
a  considerable  and  really  consistent  improvement 
in  production  throughout  the  Illinois  field. 

If  it  were  not  for  these  two  things,  the  plight 
of  the  people  who  are  depending  on  Illinois  for 
coal  would  be  appalling,  as  a  few  facts  indicate. 
One  of  the  major  coal  producing  districts  in  Illi¬ 
nois  has  been  trying  for  nearly  three  months  to 
keep  down  orders,  by  rejecting  orders  from  con¬ 
cerns  until  old  ones  had  been  filled  and  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  accept  more  than  a  limited  amount  of 
business  from  any  customer.  Regardless  of  this 
fact  the  district  has  today  on  its  books  700,000 
tons  of  business,  which,  without  the  receipt  of  an¬ 
other  order,  would  take  it  three  weeks  to  deliver. 
Every  day  the  offerings  of  business  are  in  excess 
of  the  production  of  the  mines. 

The  position  at  the  mines  is  made  tenable  only 
bythe  fact  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  im¬ 
provement  in  car  supply,  due  directly  to  the  open 
weather.  The  improvement  this  last  week  is 
about  thirty  per,  cent  over  that  of  a  week  ago, 
but  still  the  mines  are  running  at  sixty-five  per 
cent  of  their  rated  capacity,  whereas,  they  could 
produce  twenty-five  per  cent  over  the  rated  ca¬ 
pacity. 

In  other  respects,  the  situation  is  most  dis¬ 
couraging.  That  is,  the  eastern  producing  dis¬ 
tricts  are  practically  shut  out  of  this  market  by 
railroad  disabilities  and  the  rush  of  business  in 
other  directions.  Anthracite  is  still  coming 
through  slowly,  owing  to  railroad  difficulties.  Po¬ 


cahontas  and  New  River  coals  are  moved  in 
intermittently  as  embargoes  are  lifted  or  put  on 
again.  The  supply  of  coal  has  not  so  far  been 
up  to  contract  requirements,  with  the  result  that 
there  has  been  no  free  coal  on  the  market  this 
last  week.  Some  dealers,  however,  who  stocked 
up  heavily  during  the  summer,  still  have  some  coal 
which  they  can  sell. 

Very  little  Hocking  coal  is  coming  through  into 
this  market,  because  of  the  demand  in  the  lake 
trade,  and  even  when  the  lakes  are  closed  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  coal  will  come  through,  be¬ 
cause  the  government  indicates  that  it  will  need 
that  coal  in  the  eastern  territory  and  will  hold  it 
for  use  in  that  section. 

A  little  eastern  Kentucky  coal  is  coming 
through  to  Chicago,  but  the  movement  is  not  as 
heavy  as  had  been  anticipated. 

The  President’s  prices  on  coals  commonly  sold 
in  this  market  are  as  follows; 


News  Local 

E.  F.  Davis  of  Oregon,  Illinois,  was  in  town 
on  Saturday  last. 

L.  A.  MacDonald  of  the  Wickham  &  Burton 
Coal  Company  has  been  in  Detroit  for  the  past 
week. 

What  has  become  of  the  old  fashioned  steam 
coal  buyer  who  would  buy  only  on  a  b.  t.  u. 
basis? 

How  times  have  changed,  Charlie  Lind  no 
longer  insists  on  destination  weights  when  buy¬ 
ing  coal  for  the  Edison  Company. 

The  men  of  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation  are 
chipping  in  a  quarter  a  week,  which  fund  is 
used  to  purchase  smokes  for  Uncle  Sam’s  boys 
in  France. 

W.  E.  Draper  of  Wayne,  Illinois,  Franck  D. 
Lawrence,  Geneva,  Illinois,  and  F.  A.  Young  of 
Edgerton,  Wis.,  Vice-President  of  Illinois-Wis- 
consin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  were 
Chicago  visitors  on  Wednesday. 

On  November  1st,  the  Chicago,  Wilmington  & 
Franklin  Coal  Company  took  over  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  Hart-Williams  mine  at 
Benton,  Franklin  county,  Illinois.  The  same 
company  has  been  handling  the  output  of  this 
property  since  last  August.  Plant  improvements 
are  being  made  to  increase  the  production. 

Fred  Burton  of  Wickham  &  Burton  maintains 
that  the  average  operator  is  laboring  under  the 
impression  that  his  margin  of  profit  is  greater 
than  it  really  is.  This  is  due,  according  to  Mr. 
Burton,  to  the  fact  that  the  operators  as  a  rule 
do  not  take  into  consideration  all  the  new  factors 
that  have  recently  been  added  in  the  cost  of  get¬ 
ting  out  coal..  The  item  of  shutdown  on  account 
of  lack  of  cars  is  in  itself  an  important  one  par¬ 
ticularly  to  shippers  located  on  a  transportation 
line  with  poor  car  supply. 

The  influx  of  coal  buyers  into  the  Chicago 
market  continues  unabated.  Among  those  seen 
on  the  street  this  week  were  A.  -M.  Kirby,  De¬ 
catur,  Ill.;  W.  O.  Brandon  of  the  Dyersburg  Ice 
&  Coal  Company  of  Dyersburg,  Tenn. ;  R.  W. 
Yoder,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  J.  H.  Rosenstiel  of 
J.  H.  Rosenstiel  &  Company  of  Freeport,  Ill. ; 
W.  B.  Darnell,  Willman,  Iowa;  H.  J.  Struck  of 
Dewes  &  Struck,  Madison,  Wis.,  Thos.  Crawford, 
Clinton  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  Clinton,  Iowa; 
John  Stahl,  Somonauk,  Illinois  and  Joseph 
Frances,  Sandwich,  Illinois. 

At  the  big  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  on  Wednesday  night,  C.  W. 
Jackson,  chairman  of  the  labor  committee,  an¬ 
nounced  an  agreement  with  the  teamsters  on  the 
following  changes  in  the  wage  scale:  The  pay 
shall  be:  One-horse  hitch,  $3.50  per  day;  two- 
horse  hitch,  $4.00;  three-horse  hitch,  $4.50.  Chauf¬ 
feurs  for  3-ton  truck,  $4.25;  for  more  than  two- 
tons,  $4.50;  for  one  and  one-half  tons  or  less, 
$4.00;  chauffeurs’  helpers,  $3.50.  For  team  own¬ 
ers  who  drive  their  own  teams,  seventy-five  cents 
per  ton  in  bulk  and  $1.10  per  ton  in  bags ;  for 
coke,  $1.10  per  ton.  The  agreement  was  ratified 
and  takes  effect  on  December  1,  1917,  and  expires 
December  31,  1918. 

Raymond  E.  Durham,  chairman  of  the  Cook 
County  Administration  Committee,  issued  several 
bulletins  this  week.  One  of  them  called  upon 
the  track  yards  to  supply  the  peddlers  with  coal, 
saying  that  they  served  the  trade  which  espe¬ 
cially  needed  coal  and  should  be  allowed  to  have 
it.  He  asked  the  retailers  to  do  this  voluntarily 
without  it  becoming  necessary  for  him  to  issue 
any  specific  orders.  Another  bulletin  asked  the 
retailers  to  adjust  their  prices  to  the  five  cents 
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F.  O.  B. 

F.  0.  B. 

Southern  Illinois  Field — 

Mines. 

Chicago. 

Prepared  sizes  . 

. $2.65 

$3.75 

Mine  run  . 

.  2.40 

3.50 

Screenings  . 

3.25 

Central  IH.nois  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  ...  . 

.  2.65 

3.51 

Mine  run  . 

.  2.40 

3.26 

Screenings  . 

.  2.15 

3.01 

Clinton.  Ind.,  rield — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

.  2.65 

3.62 

Mine  run  . 

.  2.20 

3.31 

Screenings  . 

.  2.15 

3.12 

Sullivan  and  Linton  Field' — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

.  2.65 

3.72 

Mine  run  . 

.  2.40 

3.47 

Screenings  . 

.  2.15 

3.22 

Hockings — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Kanawha — 

.  3.05 

4.85 

Prepared  sizes . 

.  2.70 

4.75 

Smokeless— 

Mine  run  . 

4.80 

Prepared  sizes  .  .  .  .  , . 

.  2.85 

5.05 

Eastern  Kentucky— 

Prepared  sizes  . 

.  3.10 

0.16 

to  Chicago 

unit  basis.  'That  is,  if  accurate  figuring  brings 
the  price  to  we  will  say  $6.92,  the  charge  should 
lie  $6.90.  But  if  it  amounts  to  6.92}4  or  more, 
the  price  should  be  named  at  .$6.95.  He  issued 
another  bulletin  asking  the  retailers  to  keep  a 
list  of  the  names,  addresses  and  telephone  num¬ 
bers  of  all  peddlers  in  order  that  he  might  have 
an  accurate  list  of  the  coal  peddlers. 

On  last  Saturday  the  public  utilities  appointed 
a  committee  to  watch  the  fuel  situation  in  their 
interest.  Although  the  authorship  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  is  not  announced  in  the  newspapers,  it 
perhaps  wouldn’t  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  it  by 
making  about  one  guess. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are  John  F. 
Gilchrist,  vice  president  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company,  chairman ;  Charles  A.  Lind,  fuel  agent. 
Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  secretary; 
Frank  1.  Bennett,  commission  of  public  works; 
John  Ericson,  city  engineer;  Henry  A.  Zender, 
superintendent  of  public  service  of  Cook  county; 
Wallace  G.  Clark,  chairman  engineering  commit¬ 
tee  sanitary  district;  Percy  B.  Coffin,  business 
manager  board  of  education ;  Martin  J.  Insull, 
vice  president  Middle  West  Utilities  Company; 
Frank  J.  Baker,  vice  president  Public  Service 
Company  of  Northern  Illinois. 

President  Charles  H.  Markham  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  says  the  question  of  supply 
and  demand  in  coal  is  largely  psychological.  This 
coming  from  the  head  of  a  railroad  that  has 
a  five  year  record  of  a  forty  per  cent  car  supply 
to  coal  operators  deserves  publication  for  the 
psychological  or  other  effect  it  might  have  on 
the  Illinois  Central  mine  operators.  Explaining 
the  statement  Mr.  Markham  said : 

“If  there  is  great  agitation  about  a  coal  famine 
everybody  gets  excited  and  what  was  a  fancied 
situation  becomes  a  reality.  If  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  say  they  cannot  furnish  enough  cars  for 
coal  shipments,  then  a  panic  ensues  and  every¬ 
body  wants  coal  in  a  rush.  The  result  is  there 
is  unnecessary  storing  of  the  fuel. 

“On  the  other  hand,  if  the  railroads  say  they 
can  furnish  all  the  cars  needed  or  desired,  then 
the  tendency  is  for  consumers  to  live  from  hand 
to  mouth  and  not  put  in  enough  coal. 

“In  this  way  it  becomes  a  psychological  ques¬ 
tion  and  if  little  is  said  about  coal  scarcity  or 
oversupplying  things  proceed  normally. 

“Last  winter,  if  you  remember,  the  newspapers 
were  full  of  the  headliness  on  coal  famines  and 
possible  suffering,  closing  of  plants,  etc.  I  do 
not  think  there  was  a  single  public  utility  plant 
closed  last  season  for  lack  of  coal  and  I  did  not 
hear  of  a  single  individual  consumer  suffering 
for  coal. 

“If  miners  will  do  their  part  in  the  matter  of 
keeping  up  production,  coal  operators  load  cars 
to  full  capacity  and  receivers  of  coal  promptly 
unload  cars  on  arrival  at  destination,  I  believe  the 
Illinois  roads  will  be  able  to  furnish  the  trans¬ 
portation  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  this 
section. 

“The  daily  loading  is  largely  in  excess  of  the 
same  period  of  last  year  and  last  month,  and  if 
all  the  different  interests  will  co-operate  along 
the  lines  which  I  have  suggested  I  don’t  believe 
we  need  have  any  fear  of  a  coal  famine.” 


Railroad  switch  extension  in  the  mining  regions 
of  Pennsylvania  is  so  slow  that  the  second 
Frances  mine  of  the  Punxsutawney  Coal  Min¬ 
ing  Company,  which  has  been  waiting  a  long 
time  for  rail  connection,  is  to  be  given  a  cable 
and  bucket  service  across  the  ravine  to  the 
tipple  of  the  No.  1  mine. 
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Pittsburg  Trade 

Critical  Situation  Exists — Freight  Conges¬ 
tions  Caused  by  Lack  of  Motive  Pozver 
Seriously  Hampers  Car  Supply 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
1502  Oliver  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  November  15. 

The  coal  situation  is  more  serious  today  than 
at  ar.y  time  previous,  in  fact  it  is  critical,  and 
as  winter  approaches  there  is  much  speculation 
in  the  trade  and  among  consumers  as  to  what  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  when  transportation  will  be  in¬ 
terfered  with  b>’  bad  weather,  as  well  as  car 
and  labor  shortage. 

The  car  situation  does  not  improve,  and  we 
are  informed  by  D.  W.  Kuhn,  fuel  dictator  for 
this  district,  that  no  coal  was  delivered  to  re¬ 
tailer?  the  past  Monday  on  this  account,  where  a 
joint  egreement  was  made  by  operators  and  re¬ 
tailers  some  two  weeks  ago — to  supply  a  given 
number  of  cars  on  Afondays  for  private  consump¬ 
tion.  Freight  congestion  in  yards  and  on  sidings 
is  holding  back  many  cars  from  their  destination 
and  the  railroads  claim  a  lack  of  motive  power, 
to  move  this  large  number  of  cars.  It  is  freely 
spoken  of  that  railroads  are  not  making  the 
effort  they  should,  on  the  car  question,  and  that 
much  of  this  congestion  is  permitted  for  effect, 
with  the  idea  that  it  will  help  the  railroads  in 
securing  advanced  freight  rates,  but,  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  cry  is  loud,  and  continuous  “give  us 
more  cars”  and  while  this  cry  of  “come  and 
help  us”  comes  from  all  sections  of  Macedonia; 
it  is  not  answered  and  labor  is  being  deflected 
from  the  mines  to  other  industries  more  favored. 

Lake  shipments  are  being  pushed  to  the  limit  on 
existing  contracts,  but  no  new  contracts  are  being 
made  and  spot  coal  is'  almost  an  impossibility, 
virtually  none  being  offered  at  government  fig¬ 
ures.  Another  factor,  that  of  explosive,  now  en¬ 
ters  the  situation  to  the  further  confusion  of  the 
trade.  The  law  says  that  no  enemy  alien  shall  be 
allowed  to  have  any  explosive.  Many  miners  can 
be  considered  barred  from  obtaining  explosives 
under  this  law  which  is  now  threatening  a  nation¬ 
wide  crippling  of  the  coal  mining  industry,  if  not 
a  complete  tieup  of  certain  coal  mines. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines 'has  sent  out  a  letter  on 
this  subject,  but  the  question  is  just  another  of 
the  confusing  elements  that  keep  the  coal  business 
in  its  present  chaotic  condition. 

The  Frick  interests  in  the  Connellsville  region 
gave  employes  another  advance  in  wages,  effec¬ 
tive  last  Saturday,  and  an  analysis  of  the  new 
scale  shows  that  some  employes  were  boosted 
twenty-two  and  one-half  per  cent.  This  is  the 
largest  increase  the  company  has  ever  made  at 
one  time.  The  new  rate  makes  it  possible  for 
the  average  miner  to  earn  $80  to  $90  every  two 
weeks  and  first-class  miners,  men  who  can  mine 
and  load  about  500  bushels  a  day,  upward  of  $150 
in  two  weeks.  An  average  workman  mines  and 
loads  300  bushels  daily.  All  independent  miners 
will  be  affected  by  the  increase  announced  by 
the  Frick  Company.  The  smaller  operators  are 
bound  to  meet  the  scale  or  lose  their  men,  and 
yet,  it  is  reported  that  coal  production  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  fell  behind  39,600  tons  on  last 
Saturday  and  it  was  also  reported  that  18  mines, 
with  an  output  of  20,700  tons  daily,  did  not  turn 
out  a  ton  because  of  lack  of  cars,  and  39  mines 
with  50,000  tons  daily  capacity  worked  only  part 
lime. 

The  increasing  shortage  of  furnace  coke  is  giving 
much  concern  to  pig  iron  manufacturers.  Prior¬ 
ity  orders  for  shipment  of  coal  to  plants  which 
are  working  on  war  business  are  becoming  more 
and  more  numerous,  and  curtail  shipments  to  in¬ 
dustries  that  are  considered  non-essential. 

The  advance  of  $1.00  per  ton  on  foundry  coke 
effective  last  week,  must  cover  broker’s  commis¬ 
sions,  and  it  is  stated  producers  seriously  object 
to  this,  and  will  eliminate  the  broker,  or  middle¬ 
man  altogether  in  disposing  of  their  product,  which 
in  most  cases  is  sold  far  ahead. 

D.  VV.  Kuhn,  Fuel  Director  for  this  district,  has 
appointed  the  following  well  known  business  men 
as  a  committee  to  assist  him  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  his  duties : 

William  McConway,  manufacturer,  of  McCon- 
way  &  Torley  Company,  one  of  Pittsburgh’s  lead¬ 
ing  citizens  and  a  very  public  spirited  man.  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Woods,  head  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Company;  Robert  D.  Totten,  leading 
patent  lawyer  of  Pittsburgh ;  F.  R.  Babcock,  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  lumber  and  steel  business;  George  T. 
Ladd,  an  engineer  of  wide  experience. 


Pittsburgh  News  Items 

The  Indian  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  of 
Connellsville,  has  purchased  119  acres  of  coal 
in  Donegal  township  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Stahl,  for  $4,169.59.  The  sale  was  made  October 
25  and  the  deed  placed  on  file  in  Greensburg  last 
week. 

John  G.  Rouse,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  sold  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rouse  lams,  of  Waynesburg,  Pa., 
a  one-third  interest  in  the  coal  underlying  a  tract 
of  land  located  in  Jackson  township,  Greene 
county,  containing  58  acres  and  32  perches;  con¬ 
sideration  $3,000. 

Through  action  taken  by  the  Panhandle  Coal 
Operators’  Association,  domestic  consumers,  hos¬ 
pitals  schools  and  churches  of  the  northern  Pan¬ 
handle  counties  of  West  Virginia  are  assured  an 
abundant  supply  of  coal  during  the  winter.  A 
resolution  has  been  adopted  agreeing  to  furnish 
a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  at  Government  prices 
and  boards  of  trade  and  commercial  associations 
are  asked  to  co-operate  in  solving  the  problem 
of  distribution. 


Kansas  City  Trade 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  November  15. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — The  coal  situation  at  Kansas 
City  during  the  past  week  has  been  a  great  deal 
better  than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  The  dealers 
are  now  able  to  fill  orders  almost  the  same  day 
that  they  are  received  and  the  railroads  after 
promising  aid  to  the  shipment  of  coal  at  Jefferson 
City,  last  week  have  in  reality  been  aiding  the 
operators  in  supplying  the  much  needed  cars  for 
shipments.  The  demand  'at  Kansas  City  on  the 
retail  market  has  been  rather  brisk,  and  the  dealers 
have  been  handling  the  business  without  having 
had  to  resort  to  the  pooling  method  that  was 
adopted  as  a  resolution  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Kansas  City  Retail  Coal  Dealers.  This  pooling 
system  is  to  give  a  correct  estimate  of  the  coal  on 
hand  and  the  coal  that  is  being  shipped  to  them 
each  day  and  the  orders  on  hand  for  immediate 
delivery.  Under  this  system  a  dealer  with  an  or¬ 
der  for  a  grade  of  coal  of  which  his  supply  is 
temporarily  exhausted  will  buy  that  coal  from  an¬ 
other  dealer  and  the  first  dealer  make  the  de¬ 
livery 

The  coal  dealers,  sent  out  a  notice  to  the  public, 
to  get  in  their  orders  for  the  winter  supply  of 
coal  during  warm  weather.  The  consumers  of 
the  city  answered  this  with  large  orders  and  the 
dealers  were  kept  exceedingly  busy  in  handling 
the  volume  of  business.  The  dealers  further 
have  offered  to  sell  the  coal  in  their  yards  at  a 
price  of  seventy-five  cents  lower  per  ton,  if  the 
consumer  furnished  his  own  means  of  hauling  it 
away.  Many  consumers  here  have  been  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  offer.  The  Reail  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  holding  weekly  meetings  at  its 
headquarters  in  the  Gloyd  Building.  Walter 
Lampkin  is  chairman  of  the  association. 

Last  Sunday  for  the  first  time  for  several  weeks 
a  big  shipment  of  coal  arrived  at  Kansas  City 
from  the  Southern  Illinois  fields|.  The  car  situ¬ 
ation  was  the  result  of  the  tieup  of  this  coal  on 
this  market  and  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
recent  shortage  at  Kansas  City. 


Duluth  Trade 

Duluth,  Minn.,  November  15. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Only  a  miracle  can  now  avert  a 
serious  shortage  in  hard  coal  supplies  developing 
at  the  head  of  the  lakes,  in  the  opinion  of  dealers. 
While  receipts  are  being  maintained  better  than 
expected,  it  is  pointed  out  that  hard  coal  arrivals 
form  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total.  During 
the  past  six  days,  for  example,  thirty-two  car¬ 
goes  of  coal  came  to  hand  here,  but  of  that  only 
six  were  anthracite.  One  of  the  largest  operators 
at  this  point  asserted  that  his  docks  had  received 
only  one  cargo  of  hard  coal  in  five  weeks,  and 
tales  of  woe  along  the  same  tenor  are  general. 
There  is  still  sufficient  time  to  bring  up  consider¬ 
able  coal,  but  operators  do  not  place  much  de¬ 
pendence  upon  any  very  substantial  movement 
from  now  on.  They  draw  attention  to  the  point 
that  iron  ore  operators  will  soon  be  closing  down 
this  season,  meaning  that  considerable  vessel  ton¬ 
nage  will  then  go  into  winter  quarters.  It  is 
asserted,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  warmer  weather  that  has  prevailed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  month,  ore  traffic  will 
be  continued  much  longer  than  would  ordinarily 
have  been  counted  upon.  The  warm  spell  has 
been  especially  appreciated  during  the  last  few 
weeks  in  slowing  down  the  rush  for  fuel  that 
had  caused  the  trade  so  many  anxious  moments 
during  October.  Retailers  at  Duluth  and  Supe¬ 
rior  have  been  afforded  the  opportunity  to  catch 


up  on  their  back  orders  to  a  great  extent,  and  it 
is  admitted  that  consumption,  locally  and  through 
the  territory,  has  been  cut  down  materially. 

Railroads  operating  from  this  point  have  re¬ 
ceived  orders  from  Washington  to  supply  all  the 
equipment  possible  for  the  coal  trade,  and  load¬ 
ings  from  the  docks  have  been  substantially  in¬ 
creased  during  the  last  few  days.  Fuel  is  being 
rushed  to  points  from  which  complaints  of  fuel 
shortage  have  been  the  most  persistent.  John  1. 
Thomas,  general  agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  asserted  today  that  his  road  is  taking 
care  of  the  requisition  for  cars  made  upon  it 
lately  fairly  well  and  that  more  fuel  is  being 
shipped  out  over  the  West  than  at  this  time  last 
year.  Should  railroad  operating  conditions  con¬ 
tinue  as  favorable  as  they  have  been  for  a  time 
longer,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  sufficient  fuel 
will  be  moved  to  obviate  the  danger  of  any  dis¬ 
tress  for  some  time  at  least. 

No  further  changes  in  either  wholesale  or  retail 
quotations  have  developed,  and  dealers  do  not 
now  expect  any  more  serious  difficulty  on  that 
score.  Members  of  the  board  of  fuel  commis¬ 
sioners  at  this  point  are  at  present  more  con¬ 
cerned  in  using  their  influence  to  bring  about  the 
heaviest  movement  possible  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  lake  navigation  season  than  in  delving 
into  the  price  problem. 

The  C.  Reiss,  Clarkson  and  Pittsburgh  &  .Ash¬ 
land  coal  companies  and  .Ashland.  Wis.,  retailers 
were  given  a  clean  bill  of  health  in  the  conspiracy 
charge  that  had  been  entered  against  them.  Judee 
Quinlan  dismissed  the  complaint  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  defendants  were  not  guilty 
of  the  charge  of  having  formed  a  combination 
to  regulate  prices  or  to  act  in  restraint  of  trade. 
Testimonv  produced  during  the  trial  reviewed  the 
critical  situation  of  last  year,  when  the  entire 
country  was  suffering  for  the  want  of  coal.  It 
was  shown  that  the  defendants  had  made  every 
effort  to  take  care  of  the  requirements  of  .Ash¬ 
land  and  the  surrounding  territory. 


Cleveland  Trade 

Cle\'eland.  Ohio,  November  15. —  (Sperial  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  idea  of  conducting  the  coal 
business  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  of  the 
greatest  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  is  tak¬ 
ing  firm  hold  among  the  coal  producers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  here.  Within  a  short  time  it  is  believed 
this  policy  will  permeate  every  business.  It  will 
come  naturally  and  the  participation  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  army  in  active  service  in  France  will  hasten 
it  materially. 

With  the  modification  of  orders  when  it  is 
seen  that  they  are  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  business,  confidence  is  being  established  in 
the  Coal  Administration.  Producers,  jobbers  and 
dealers  alike  now  have  a  clearer  Understanding  of 
the  intentions  of  the  Administration,  although  the 
first  steps  taken  by  it  in  each  department  of  the 
business  were  so  revolutionary  that  they  at  first 
caused  resentment.  Some  of  them  still  believe 
that  the  emploj’ment  of  a  number  of  men  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  coal  business  and  traffic 
management  would  be  of  great  aid  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  working  out  the  problems  that 
are  constantly  arising. 

The  amount  of  coal  loaded  by  the  fleet  last 
week  was  still  less  than  the  record  of  the  week 
before.  It  totaled  774,975  tons,  and  27,952  tons 
of  bunker  coal  were  taken  by  the  boats.  The 
constant  decrease  in  the  amount  of  coal  loaded 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  shipments 
to  the  lake  front  are  slowing  up  somewhat.  There 
has  been  no  improvement  so  far  this  week.  It 
is  probable  that  more  coal  than  usual  has  been 
diverted  to  industrial  plants  and  dealers,  although 
complaints  are  still  being  received  of  shortages  in 
various  places. 

Coal  is  moving  to  Canadian  ports  in  somewhat 
greater  quantities  than  in  the  past,  due  to  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  rules  governing  this  feature  of  the 
business.  Unless  the  Administration  is  not  some¬ 
what  more  liberal  than  it  has  been,  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  shippers  will  be  able  to  com¬ 
plete  their  contracts  with  Canadian  buyers. 

Jobbers  are  pleased  with  the  modification  of 
the  rule  which  will  now  permit  them  to  sell  coal, 
contracted  for  early  in  the  season,  at  the  con¬ 
tract  prices  plus  their  commission  of  fifteen  cents 
per  ton.  This  will  enable  them  to  aid  consumers 
who  find  themselves  short  on  shipments  of  coal 
bought  later  and  many  requests  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  for  that  purpose.  It  also  puts  the  jobbers 
in  a  position  to  secure  more  coal  than  they  have 
been  able  to  get,  because  they  can  handle  the 
contract  coal  which  they  were  unable  to  sell  here¬ 
tofore,  except  at  a  heavy  loss. 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

Supplies  Fluctuate— The  Railroads  Have 
Been  Aided  in  a  Freer  Movement  by  the 
Good  Weather — The  Car  Supply  Is 
Better 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
703  Lyric  Building, 

Cincinnati,  November  15. 

Still  the  question  of  retail  price  is  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  this  town.  Albert  Bettinger,  R.  K.  Le- 
Blond,  W.  F.  Wiley,  C.  L.  Harrison  and  Secretary 
C.  R-  Hebble,  representing  the  Hamilton  County 
Fuel  Administration,  met  Tuesday  with  the  local 
dealers,  got  their  views  and  took  various  sugges¬ 
tions  under  advisement.  One  was,  and  it  caused 
most  of  the  debate,  that  the  flat  allowance  of  $3 
a  ton  be  allowed  on  various  grades  ond  kinds 
of  coal  from  its  f.  o.  b.  price  Cincinnati,  this  to 
apply  to  domestic  grades  and  $1.50  a  ton  to  be 
the  allowance  for  steam  deliveries.  For  hill-top 
and  long  hauls  it  was  suggested  that  an  additional 
twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  be  allowed.  Then,  again, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  this  flat  adjustment— which 
is  the  easiest  and  more  concise  way  of  settling  the 
matter — does  not  exactly  conform  with  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  government.  T.  H.  Richardson,  local 
manager  for  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company, 
pointed  out  that  there  was  some  leeway  that 
might  shift  over  or  below  the  figures  that  the 
government  has  ordered  the  retailers  to  go  by. 
He  also  brought  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
three-cent  freight  tax  on  bills  of  lading  had  also 
to  be  considered,  and  with  the  extra  bookkeeping 
on  this  he  said  he  thought  the  board  should  allow 
at  least  four  cents  in  the  exact  computation.  In 
the  end  the  board  allowed  the  dealers  the  allow¬ 
ance  of  $3  on  delivery  costs  as  the  maximum  and 
ordered  them  to  take  their  sales  from  November 
1  to  November  16  as  a  basis  for  the  computation 
of  cost  of  their  coal  on  track  Cincinnati. 

One  effect  of  the  meeting  has  been  quite  notice¬ 
able.  All  of  the  members  of  the  county  board 
are  hard-headed  business  men,  but  they  seem  will¬ 
ing  to  give  and  take,  and  those  who  attended  the 
meeting  came  away  with  the  idea  that  it  is  best 
to  carry  their  troubles  to  this  board  and_  have 
them  adjusted  rather  than  try  and  grope  in  the 
dark. 

Supplies  of  coal  coming  here  have  been  just 
so-so.  One  day  there  appears  to  be  enough  to 
go  around  and  then  again  there  isn’t.  The  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  has  been  pretty  free  from  restric¬ 
tions  in  shipping.  It  is  understood,  though,  that 
loads  are  backing  up  east  of  Ashland  and  an 
approximate  of  10,000  cars  were  on  track  on 
Wednesday.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  car  sup¬ 
ply  has  bettered  a  wee  bit,  but  there  is  no  excess 
or  free  coal  moving.  Some  of  the  operators  on 
that  line  seem  to  think  that  the  closing  of  the 
lakes  will  cut  quite  a  figure  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned.  The  Norfolk  &  W^estern  has  been 
going  along  at  an  even  gait. 

Now  that  renewals  of  contracts  are  again  com¬ 
ing  to  the  fore,  the  problem  here  seems  to  be  as 
to  what  the  government  intends  to  direct  in  the 
way  of  their  removal.  One  big  producer  in  the 
West  Virginia  field,  when  asked  by  his  sales  agent 
here  in  regard  to  the  renewal  of  a  contract  that 
they  have  held  for  twelve  years,  said.  We  are 
only  able  to  place  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  on  our 
contracts  that  will  cover  months.  I  can  t  see 
where  we  can  take  on  business  with  the  call  for 
100  per  cent  delivery  from  those  we  have  in  hand 
constantly  jabbing  away  at  .us.” 

Most  of  the  other  sales  agents  and  operators 
are  looking  at  it  in  the  same  way.  They  can  offiy 
see  inadequate  transportation  ahead  with  _  the 
tightening  of  the  weather  and_  their  disposition 
seems  to  be  to  work  out  the  existing  contracts  in 
compliance  with  the  tonnage  that  has  been  prom¬ 
ised.” 

Again,  some  of  them  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  millenium  long  looked  for  may  be  accom¬ 
plished— that  is,  April  1st,  and  the  relative  period 
thereto  mav  be  forced  as  a  contracting  period 
for  all— utilities,  steam  users  and  retailers  alike. 


Cincinnati  News  Notes 

B.  Lee  Hutchinson  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal 
Company  was  a  visitor  to  West  Virginia  this 
week. 

William  Blair,  sales  manager  for  Henry  Hol- 
verscheid  &  Co..  Chicago,  was  one  of  the  visitors 
the  fore  part  of  the  week, 

L,  H.  Stone,  manaeer  of  the  local  office  of 
Jewett  Bigelow  &  Brooks  was  down  to  the  mines 
at  Pineville  midweek. 

G.  M.  Kearns,  manager  for  the  Imperial  Coal 
Sales  Company,  was  on  a  buying  trip  to  West 
Virginia,  Logan,  fields  this  week. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Armentrout  of  the 


Borderland  Coal  Company  will  make  this  his 
headquarters  hereafter  and  take  active  charge  of 
the  direction  of  sales. 

T.  B.  Davis  and  R.  S.  McVeigh  of  the  Island 
Creek  Coal  Company  were  on  a  tour  of  their 
properties  in  the  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia 
fields  this  week. 

G.  D.  French,  long  associated  with  the  local 
office  but  now  distributor  for  the  Producers  Coal 
Company  at  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  was  a  caller  upon 
Sales  Manager  Jenks  this  week  Wednesday. 

S.  T.  Walbolt,  of  the  Central  States  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  passed  through  here  on  his  way  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  where  that  Toledo  concern  has  purchased 
outright  one  of  the  new  mines  in  the  Hazard 
field. 

Among  the  many  other  outside  retailers  and 
seekers  of  coal  here  this  week  was  noted  William 
Bacon  of  Bacon  &  Son  of  Leesburg,  Ohio,  and 
B.  Hilligos  of  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  and  George  Grant 
of  Sand  Lake,  Ky. 

D.  W.  Dyas,  of  the  local  office  of  the  Stearns 
Coal  &  Lumber  Company,  was  in  Stearns,  Ky., 
two  days  this  week  readjusting  prices,  etc.,  after 
the  announcement  by  the  government  that  the 
Harland  rates  had  been  allowed  his  company. 

And  W.  J.  Quinn,  of  the  Logan  &  Hazard  Coal 
Company,  is  a  proud  daddy,  not  of  the  regular 
variety,  however.  Bill  still  maintaining  single 
blessedness.  It  seems  that  he  has  taken  over 
the  parental  cares  of  two  little  orphans  of  France, 
and  the  Huntington  papers  gave  him  a  column 
write-up  in  appreciation. 

Ed  Avent,  Jr.,  local  manager  for  the  Bewley 
Darst  Company,  is  away  on  his  honeymoon,  the 
happy  event  having  been  consummated  in  Ver¬ 
sailles,  Ky.,  early  last  week.  At  last  accounts 
‘the  couple  were  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  and  intended 
visiting  New  York  and  eastern  points. 

Seventeen  members  have  been  added  to  the 
local  division  of  the  Coal  Jobbers  Association. 
Members  who  have  received  the  return  sheets  to 
the  National  Fuel  Administration  declare  that 
this  will  preclude  the  encroachment  by  actual  pro¬ 
ducers  and  are  slated  with  the  protection  they 
assume  they  have  been  given. 

Another  marriage  that  interests  the  coal  trade 
was  the  nuptial  venture  of  Samuel  Theodore 
McLaughlin,  Jr.,  head  of  the  McLaughlin  Coal 
Company.  On  November  1  he  took  unto  himself 
as  wife  Mrs.  Carmen  Hood  McQuilkin  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  has  been  receiving  congratulations  ever 
since.  He  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Company  in  Chicago  before 
branching  out  for  himself. 

The  meeting  with  the  county  Fuel  administra¬ 
tion  was  one  of  the  most  representative  gather¬ 
ings  of  retailers  that  has  been  held  in  Cincinnati 
for  many  a  day.  Among  those  who  attended 
v/ere  James  McDonald  of  the  Queen  City  Coal 
Company;  T.  H.  Richardson  of  the  Corisolidation 
Coal  Company;  Ernst  Minor  of  the  Reliance  Coal 
&  Coke  Company;  D.  E.  Ulland  of  the  Ulland 
Coal  Company;  W.  A.  Schmid,  E.  L.  McMakin 
and  J.  F.  Maltby  of  the  City  Ice  &  Coal  Com¬ 
pany;  James  Cavanaugh  of  the  Cavanaugh  Coal 
Company;  C.  U.  Zoeller  of  the  River  Coal  and 
Supply  Company;  W.  H.  Settle,  John  Feldman 
and  H.  H.  Gunkenmeyer  of  the  Whetstone  Coal 
Company;  John  D.  Freyhoff  of  Glendale;  A.  J. 
Manthey  of  Carthage;  James  P.  Bolger  and  F.  M. 
Gemein  of  Madisonville. 


Detroit  Trade 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  15. — {Special  Corre- 
spondence.)-^^hi\&  there  has  been  no  special  in¬ 
crease  in  the  quantity  of  coal  coming  to  Detroit, 
me  of  the  jobbers  report  a  somewhat  easier 
tone  in  the  market.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
continued  moderate  temperatures  and  to  action 
by  the  coal  administration  department  in  permit¬ 
ting  jobbers  to  offer  for  sale  with  the  stipulated 
commission  added,  coal  that  they  may  have  pur¬ 
chased  under  contract  at  prices  prevailing  before 
,11  •  government’s  mine  prices  went  into  operation. 

Some  of  the  large  consumers  of  steam  coal 
in  Detroit,  according  to  the  jobbers,  are  now  com¬ 
fortably  provided  for  in  the  matter  of  supply. 
There  are  numerous  moderate  size  and  small  es¬ 
tablishments,  however,  which  are  described  as 
working  along  on  practically  a  day-to-day  supply, 
curtailment  of  which  would  necessitate  suspension 
of  operations  until  further  coal  could  be  had. 

Demand  for  steam  coal  continues  strong,  with 
supply  very  limited.  While  buyers  may  be  found 
without  effort,  attempts  to  get  coal  to  fill  orders 
are  only  moderately  successful.  No  free  coal  is 
to  be  found  on  tracks  in  or  around  the  city.  In¬ 
terruption  of  transportation  by  embargoes  and 
congestion  continue  to  occasion  difficulty. 

The  fact  that  weather  conditions  have  not  be¬ 


come  extremely  cold  is  probably  averting  much 
suffering  among  consumers  of  domestic  coal, 
while  it  is  affording  favorable  opportunity  for  the 
state  and  local  coal  administrators  and  the  deal¬ 
ers  co-operating  with  them  to  extend  deliveries 
of  small  allotments  of  fuel  to  many  homes.  An 
important  addition  to  the  available  supply  of 
stock  is  expected  to  result  from  the  diversion  of 
the  entire  output  of  certain  mining  districts  on 
November  19  to  be  shared  between  Ohio  and 
Michigan.  This  coal  is  to  be  handled  through 
the  regular  channels  in  filling  orders  placed  by 
jobbers  and  edalers. 

The  anthracite  situation  continues  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  with  incoming  shipments  small  and  lim¬ 
ited  supply  available  for  delivery.  Distribution 
is  being  made  in  lots  of  one  ton  or  less.  Many 
consumers,  however,  are  receiving  soft  coal  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inadequate  supply  of  anthracite. 

Lake  shipments  continue  to  show  a  shrinkage. 
The  soft  coal  loaded  at  Lake  Erie  ports  last  week 
amounted  to  694,707,  tons,  compared  with  774,975 
tons  the  week  before.  Bunker  coal  loaded  was 
37,953  tons. 


Indianapolis  Trade 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  November  15. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — For  the  first  four  days  of  this 
week  Evans  Woollen,  federal  fuel  administrator 
for  Indiana,  received  requests  for  404  cars  of  coal 
from  forty-seven  of  the  ninety-two  counties  in  the 
state.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  requests  for 
the  current  week  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
800  cars.  Eor  the  first  four  days  of  the  week 
this  county — the  largest  in  the  state — asked  for 
only  four  cars,  indicating  that  the  local  situation 
is  not  bad.  The  following  prices  are  being  quoted 
by  the  Indianapolis  retailers: 


Ton 

Linton  and  Indiana  lump . $  6.50 

Indiana  and  Linton  egg  and  nut .  5.50 

Indiana  mine  run .  5.25 

Indiana  nut  and  slack .  4.75 

Paragon  lump .  6.25 

Brazil  block .  6.25 

Kanawha  lump  and  egg .  7.50 

Kentucky  lump  and  egg .  7.50 

Indianapolis  by-product  coke .  8.25 

Pocahontas  mine  run .  7.50 

Pocahontas  shoveled  lump .  8.00 

Pocahontas  forked  lump .  8.60 

Cannel  lump,  forked .  9.00 

Anthracite,  grate .  9.50 

Anthracite,  egg . 9.50 

Anthracite,  stove . *. .  9.75 

Anthracite,  chestnut .  10.00 

Blossburg,  smithing .  10.00 


Coal  and  coke  extra  delivery  charge:  75c  bags  a  ton 
extra  for  ground  floor  or  dumped  into  the  cellor;  $1.00 
bags  a  ton  extra,  carried  into  cellar;  50c  charge  wheel- 
barrov/  a  ton  extra. 

The  demand  here  is  very  strong  for  domestic 
and  steam  coal.  Woollen  now  hopes  to  obtain 
eastern  coal  through  the  jobbers  who  have  han¬ 
dled  most  of  it  in  former  times.  There  is  prac- 
cally  no  hard  coal  on  the  Indianapolis  market. 

A  general  survey  of  present  conditions  in  Indi¬ 
ana  was  given  at  a  conference  of  the  county  coal 
administrators  here  Tuesday.  They  have  been 
on  the  job  for  several  days  and  the  reports  they 
made  were  not  encouraging.  The  sum  total  of 
what  they  said  was  that  the  production  of  coal 
in  Indiana  this  winter  will  riot  be  sufficient  for 
the  consumers. 

It  was  shown  that  Clark,  Dearborn,  Floyd  and 
other  counties  along  the  Ohio  river  are  in  dire 
need  of  coal.  The  federal  representatives  will 
appeal  to  Dr.  Garfield  for  help  as  soon  as  the 
priority  order  affecting  lake  shipments  is  lifted. 
It  was  concluded  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
wagon  mine  operators  should  receive  a  higher 
price  than  the  government  has  fixed.  It  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  county  agents  must 
be  governed  somewhat  by  local  conditions  in  fix¬ 
ing  retail  prices.  It  was  made  clear  that  the  fed¬ 
eral  department  in  Indiana  was  created  merely 
for  emergency  work. 

In  order  to  increase  the  car  supply  the  public 
service  commission  has  issued  an  order  effective 
November  30  that  cars  must  be  unloaded  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  the  time  they  are  received. 
No  extra  time  will  be  allowed. 

Acting  under  instructions  from  District  Attor¬ 
ney  Slack,  the  following  coal  men  were  arrested 
at  Brazil  Monday  night  by  United  States  mar¬ 
shals:  William  M.  Strobel,  of  the  L.  B.  Webster 
Coal  Company,  supposed  jobbing  concern  of  the 
Cleveland  company;  Archie  M.  Aliller,  lawyer  for 
the  Webster  company;  Fred  Schrupferman,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Cleveland  Coal  Company;  Nick 
Schrupferman,  head  of  the  Schrupferman  Coal 
Company.  They  were  released  under  $3,500  bonds 
to  appear  November  33.  They  are  charged  with 
conspiracy  to  defeat  the  President's  order  fixing 
the  price  of  coal.  It  is  asserted  that  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  increase  the  price  by  establishing  ille¬ 
gally  a  selling  agency  to  increase  the  price  fifteen 
cents  a  ton. 
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New  York  Trade 

.Inilinicite  Distribution  the  Main  Qiiestiun 
■ — Bitiwiinous  Output  Still  Greatly  Re¬ 
stricted,  With  No  Apparent  Improve¬ 
ment  in  Supplies 

Office  of  'J'llK  liLACK  OlAMONI), 
New  York,  November  1.‘), 

Consideralile  effort  is  being  made  by  the  various 
Fuel  Administrators  and  the  producing  com¬ 
panies  to  distribute  anthracite  so  as  to  relieve 
the  shortage  of  coal  in  many  sections.  This 
is  a  very  difficult  task  as  will  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  recognised  that  there  is  hardly  a  city 
or  hamlet  in  the  country  tliat  does  not  protest 
that  it  is  short  of  domestic  fuel. 

During  the  past  week  or  ten  days  su])plies  of 
domestic  sizes  at  New  York  piers  have  been 
light.  This  is  chargeable  to  numerous  holidays 
during  the  early  part  of  the  month. 

Statement  of  shipments  for  October  shows  a 
record  tonnage,  7,110,9.'i0  tons  being  shipped, 
which  exceeded  .shipments  of  the  former  record 
month,  June  of  this  year,  by  ()1,913  tons.  For 
nine  months  of  this  year  there  has  ben  an 
increase  of  9,088,427  tons  as  compared  with  the 
first  nine  months  of  1917. 

The  east  is  anticipating  much  heavier  ship¬ 
ments  following  the  close  of  lake  navigation.  This 
should  materialize  within  the  next  week  or  ten 
days,  as  shipments  to  the  lakes  are  usually  ter¬ 
minated  each  year  by  the  20th  or  25th  of  No¬ 
vember. 

Steam  sizes  are  very  active  and  unquestionably 
the  ideas  that  some  of  the  independent  producers 
and  jobbers  as  to  prices  may  shortly  call  for 
government  regulation.  The  leading  individual 
operators  for  some  time  have  cautioned  against 
putting  prices  on  steam  sizes  that  would  be  out 
of  line  with  prices  on  bituminous,  but  it  appears 
that  some  of  the  people  who  have  these  sizes 
to  sell  are  willing  to  take  a  chance.  For  instance 
this  week  it  is  stated  that  there  are  numerous 
quotations  of  $4.50  per  ton  at  the  mines  for 
No.  1  buckwheat,  $.3.25  to  $3.40  for  rice  and 
$2.25  to  $2.35  for  barley.  These  show  very  ma¬ 
terial  advances  over  the  prices  of  the  company 
coals,  and  when  one  figures  the  price  of  buck¬ 
wheat  at  $4.50  against  $2.45  for  bituminous  coal 
it  is  very  apparent  that  the  line  of  values  as 
regards  performance  of  the  coals  has  been 
seriously  strained. 

The  price  on  company  coal,  using  the  lower 
piers  as  a  basis,  for  November  loading,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Broken,  $9.95 ;  egg,  $5.90 ;  stove,  $6.15 ; 
chestnut,  $6.25.  These  are  for  white  ash.  Red 
ash  prices  are  ten  cents  higher,  Lykens  Val¬ 
ley  forty-five  and  fifty  cents  higher.  Individuals 
are  allowed  seventy-five  cents  a  ton  over  these 
prices.  Coals  at  the  upper  ports  are  five  cents  per 
ton  higher,  owing  to  difference  in  freight  rates. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

During  the  past  week  the  bituminous  market 
has  shown  very  little  change.  Were  it  possible 
to  obtain  any  free  coal,  the  new  price  of  $2.45 
per  net  ton  would  obtain  on  all  coal  coming 
into  eastern  territory.  Flowever,  the  new  advance, 
which  was  immediately  absorbed  by  increases  to 
the  miners,  has  not  brought  about  any  material 
increase  in  spot  offerings. 

Some  relief  is  expected  from  the  order  from 
Washington  issued  last  week  which  will  permit 
jobbers  having  coal  under  contracts  made  prior 
to  the  President’s  price  proclammation,  to  sell 
such  coal  if  uncontracted  for,  at  cost  plus  the 
fifteen  cents  per  ton  commission,  as  it  is  known 
that  considerable  tonnage  is  still  held  by  jobbing 
interests  which  now  can  be  put  on  sale.  Flow¬ 
ever,  there  seems  to  be  a  confusion  of  the 
authority  of  the  various  state  fuel  administra¬ 
tors  as  to  which  one  has  the  right  to  state  where 
this  free  coal  shall  be  sold. 

Last  week  another  important  ruling  was  made 
which  requires  every  shipper  sending  coal  to 
tidewater  to  consign  it  to  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange.  This  step  has  been  taken  to  try  to 
bring  relief  to  the  constant  car  shortage.  It  is 
understood  that  at  New  York  more  than  ninety 
per  cent  of  tonnage  was  already  under  pool 
control,  a  like  percentage  at  Philadelphia  and 
practically  one  hundred  per  cent  at  Baltimore. 
However,  at  some  of  the  Hampton  Roads  piers 
only  about  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  tonnage 
was  handled  by  the  pool. 

There  seems  to  be  no  improvement  in  the 
supply  of  coal  in  any  of  the  markets,  and  cases 
of  plants  shutting  down  for  lack  of  fuel  multiply 
instead  of  diminish. 

Maximum  prices  at  the  New  York  harbor  piers, 
mean  on  net  tons,  the  following : 


N.  Y.  Harbor 

l*<'nnsylvania  .  $3.92 

Maryland  .  3.92 

West  V'irKinia  (short  rate) .  3.92 

West  Virginia  (long  rate) .  4.1.5 

Hrukers'  comniission  to  be  added. 


The  Vessel  Situation 


At  Mines 
$2.45 
2.45 
2.4  5 
2.4.'. 


The  coastwise  situation  has  not  materially 
changed.  W'hile  tonnage  for  spot  charter  appears 
to  be  just  a  little  more  plentiful  this  is  charge¬ 
able  to  shortage  of  coal  at  piers,  and  govern¬ 
ment  regulation  or  requisition.  Vessel  men  see 
no  foundation  for  statement  credited  to  an  army 
officer  that  there  is  ample  tonnage  for  moving 
all  coal  by  water  to  New  England  that  now 
goes  all  rail. 

Current  rates  of  freight  are  about  as  follows: 
From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  $2.50  to  $3;  to 
Portland,  $2.50  to  $.'! ;  to  Providence  and  like 
Sound  points,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

From  New  York  to  Boston.  $1.75  to  $2;  to 
Portland,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  to  Providence,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  to  New  Bedford,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  to  New 
Haven,  seventy  to  eighty  cents;  to  Bridgeport, 
sixty-five  to  seventy-five  cents.  Harbor  rates  re¬ 
main  at  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents. 


Nezv  York  Trade  Briefs 

Joseph  P.  Curry,  of  the  offices  of  Dexter  & 
Carpenter,  Inc.,  12  Broadway,  who  is  now  in 
Army  service,  and  stationed  at  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.,  was  in  the  city  this  week  enjoying  a  fur¬ 
lough.  Kenneth  G.  Neilson,  the  son  of  Ralph 
Neilson,  of  the  above  company,  is  in  the  Navy 
and  now  located  at  Annapolis. 

John  D.  A.  Morrow,  secretary  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  and  Noah  H.  Swayne,  2d,  Com-  ^ 
missioner  at  Washington  for  the  National  Coal 
Jobbers’  Association,  have  accepted  an  invitation 
of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York,  to  address  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
coal  men  at  the  Whitehall  Club  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  the  16th  inst. 

A  number  of  funny  requests  are  coming  to 
the  wholesale  companies  from  consumers  who 
desire  to  secure  coal.  One  large  company  on 
Monday  had  a  letter  from  a  woman  who  stated 
that  she  was  making  jam  for  the  government  and 
felt  that  she  had  a  right  to  ask  that  she  be 
supplied  with  sufficient  coal  to  keep  her  house¬ 
hold  going  so  that  her  jam  making  facilities 
would  not  be  impaired. 

Reeve  Schley,  fuel  administrator  for  New  York 
county,  went  down  to  Washington  last  week 
to  have  an  interview  with  Dr.  Garfield.  On  his 
return  Mr.  Schley  said  that  Dr.  Garfield  was 
particularly  anxious  that  measures  be  taken  at 
once  to  protect  the  poor.  As  to  this,  it  can  be 
said  that  steps  have  been  taken  this  week  to 
keep  those  peddlers  who  do  a  legitimate  business 
with  the  poorer  consumers,  well  supplied. 

George  F.  Glitter,  formerly  a  member  of  Hart¬ 
well,  Lester  &  Glitter  of  No.  1  Broadway,  but  re¬ 
cently  located  at  No.  17  Battery  Place,  looking 
after  the  interests  of  the  Plymouth  Company, 
operating  on  anthracite  property  in  the  Plymouth 
district,  of  which  he  is  president,  has  again 
entered  the  selling  ranks,  and  has  organized  the 
Glitter  Coal  Company,  which  will  carry  on  a 
general  coal  business  with  offices  at  No.  90  West 
Street,  handling  both  anthracite  and  bituminous. 

The  Gauley  Coal  Mining  Company,  Inc.,  is  now 
engaged  in  the  coal  jobbing  busines,  with  offices 
in  the  Havemeyer  Building,  No.  26  Cortland 
Street.  S.  J.  Bohannon  is  in  charge.  Mr.  Bo¬ 
hannon  is  well  known  in  the  New  York  coal 
trade,  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  the 
past  seven  or  eight  years.  For  the  past  four 
years,  he  was  New  York  manager  of  the  Pied¬ 
mont  &  Georges’  Creek  Coal  Company,  resign¬ 
ing  this  position  recently  to  go  in  business  on 
his  own  account. 

A.  H.  Wiggin,  New  York  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  gave  out  an  announcement  on  Mon¬ 
day  in  which  he  stated  that  from  an  investigation 
by  his  office  it  appears  that  the  supply  of  coal 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  is  almost  as  great 
as  the  supply  on  hand  at  this  time  last  year. 
Continuing,  he  said:  “The  supply  in  the  hands 
of  the  dealers  is  less  than  usual,  and  this  short¬ 
age  will  probably  continue  until  December  1. 
Consumers  should,  therefore,  confine  their  de¬ 
mands  to  present  needs,  and  these  present  needs 
will  undoubtedly  be  met.  There  is  always  a 
shortage  of  supply  of  coal  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealers  in  this  city  during  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember  on  account  of  the  large  shipments  of 
coal  to  the  Northwest,  which  always  takes  place 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  These  shipments  will 
cease  after  the  close  of  navigation,  about  De¬ 


cember  1,  and  the  normal  supply  will  then  be 
diverted  to  this  market.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  by  the  state  fuel  administration, 
whereby  a  special  supply  of  coal  will  be  shipped 
weekly  to  this  city  to  fill  this  particular  demand. 
This  coal  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  buy  in  small  quantities,  and 
will  be  distributed  through  the  ordinary  channels 
of  the  cellar  trade.” 

A  statement  in  the  newspapers  on  Tuesday, 
under  a  Washington  date  line  stated  that  Major 
General  M'm.  S.  Black,  U.  S.  A.,  chief  of  Army 
Engineers,  who  has  been  co-operating  with  the 
Fuel  Administration  upon  a  plan  of  increasing 
shipments  of  coal  by  water  to  relieve  the  rail¬ 
roads,  in  which  he  is  made  to  say  that  there  are 
“ample  barges  to  handle  the  New  England  coal 
now  going  by  rail,”  is  likely  to  be  questioned 
by  coal  men  who  have  for  many  years  been 
doing  business  with  the  New  England  trade. 
According  to  the  newspaper  announcement,  cer¬ 
tain  plans  have  been  formulated  by  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  the  diversion  of  a  part  of  the 
coal  traffic  to  inland  and  coastwise  waterways. 
The  effect  of  this,  if  carried  into  practical  opera¬ 
tion,  would  be  to  prohibit  the  sending  of  hundreds 
of  coal  cars  of  the  central  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  bituminous  fields  to  New  England 
and  other  points,  and  to  use  railroads  only  to 
tidewater,  and  use  barges  for  the  balance  of 
the  transportation.  It  has  been  recognized  for 
some  months  past  that  there  has  been  a  serious 
shortage  of  ocean-going  tugs  in  the  coastwise 
trade,  due  to  the  requistioning  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  during  the  past  year  of  numerous  tugs  of 
the  larger  type  that  have  heretofore  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  towing  coal  barges. 


Baltimore  Trade 

Baltimore,  November  15. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  coal  trade  here  is  going 
through  another  phase  of  readjustment.  This  time 
bills  and  general  charges  are  being  fitted  to  meet 
increases  on  old  contracts  and  new  prices  as 
given  by  mines  that  have  taken  up  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  plan  to  increase  miners’  wages  and 
then  tack  on  a  jump  on  mine  basis  rates.  Then 
the  government  tax  on  transportation  is  causing 
a  revision.  When  it  is  all  shaken  down,  the  addi¬ 
tional  costs  of  mining  and  of  tax  on  transporta¬ 
tion  will  all  go  to  the  consumer.  And  the  poor 
miner,  as  shown  in  recent  dispatches  appearing 
in  the  daily  papers,  is  at  times  making  $80  or 
more  a  week  before  getting  his  new  increase  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

The  trade  is  still  awaiting  the  naming  of  a 
Maryland  fuel  administrator.  Another  name  is 
added  prominently  to  those  of  Walter  B.  Brooks 
and  Francis  M.  Jenks  for  the  post;  it  is  that  of 
Frederick  A.  Meyer,  prominent  grain  man  and 
former  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
here.  Prominent  men  in  the  coal  trade  have  been 
asked  whether  he  would  be  acceptable.  There  are 
a  number  of  rough  spots  here  to  be  ironed  out  in 
both  the  hard  and  soft  coal  trade  in  regard  to 
margins  of  profit,  delivery  prices,  etc. 

Most  of  the  mining  interests  in  western  Mar\- 
land  seem  to  have  announced  wage  increases  and 
adoption  of  the  new  price  standard.  Some  are  fig¬ 
uring  around  forty  cent  increase  and  some  fortj'- 
five  cents. 

Supplies  here  are  still  very  short.  The  early 
part  of  the  week,  following  the  lifting  of  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  some  Pennsylvania  coals,  there  was  a 
slightly  better  movement,  but  there  has  not  been 
enough  coal  here  to  more  than  care  for  the  most 
urgent  necessities.  Hard  weather  or  additional 
railroad  congestion  from  any  other  cause  will 
play  merry  heck  here. 

The  hard  coal  men  found  themselves  up  against 
a  railroad  embargo  all  of  last  week.  The  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  finally  cleared  up  enough  to  lift 
the  embargo.  Meanwhile,  some  two  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  cars  of  hard  coal  are  still  tied  up  on  sidings, 
but  routed  for  Baltimore.  Local  j-ards  are  hav¬ 
ing  their  last  meager  stocks  cleared  out.  Many 
dealers  have  gotten  down  to  delivering  a  half¬ 
ton  or  so  of  coal  to  help  out  the  fellow  without 
any  fuel  whatsoever.  The  situation  will  be  truly 
serious  unless  more  relief  comes  before  real  cold 
weather.  The  retailers  of  anthracite  here  have 
been  working  on  the  old  October  schedule,  pend¬ 
ing  the  work  of  a  local  administrator,  and  have 
now  added  ten  cents  a  ton  to  this  to  care  for  the 
three  per  cent  transportation  tax  slapped  on  by 
the  government.  The  new  schedule  to  hold  until 
further  notice  is  as  follows: 

Hard,  white  ash — No.  1,  $9.30;  No.  2.  $9.00;  No.  3, 
$9.25;  nut.  $9.40;  pea.  $8.00,  and  buckwheat,  $6.75. 

Sunbury — No.  2,  $9.25;  No.  3,  $9.50,  and  nut,  $9.65. 

Eykens  Valley — No.  2,  $9.75,  and  No.  3  and  nut.  $10.00. 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

Anthracite  Needs  of  Retailers  Urgent 
Bituminous  Continues  Short  of  Require¬ 
ments  Principally  Because  of  Irregular 
Car  Supply 

Philadelphia,  November  15. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.)— The  shortage  of  domestic  coal 
around  Philadelphia  has  been  the  subject  of  fre¬ 
quent  conferences  between  the  retail  dealers  and 
the  city  Fuel  Administrator.  The  West  Phila¬ 
delphia  dealers  had  a  conference  on  Monday,  in 
which  the  shortage  of  coal  in  their  territory  was 
stressed,  and  it  is  understood  that  immediate 
steps  have  been  taken  to  give  them  some  relief. 
Railroad  embargoes  are  chargeable  for  some  of 
the  shortages.  All  of  the  domestic  sizes  are 
being  absorbed,  with  no  let  up  in  demand  noted 
in  any  direction. 

Steam  sizes  are  very  strong  and  some  of  the 
operators  and  jobbers  are  said  to  be  exceeding 
the  maximum  prices,  which  while  not  regulated, 
have  been  generally  held  for  the  past  several 
months  at  a  basis  of  $4.00  for  buckwheat,  $3.00 
for  rice  and  $3.00  for  barley,  these  prices  apply¬ 
ing  at  the  mines.  Quotations  fifty  cents  higher 
on  buckwheat  are  common  with  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  cents  advance  being  quoted  on  the 
other  two  sizes.  Some  of  the  more  conserva¬ 
tive  anthracite  people  believe  that  if  prices  on 
these  supplies  are  not  restrained  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Fuel  Administrator  will  be  forced  to  take 
action,  and  this  action  may  be  measured  in  dras¬ 
tic  terms.  A  very  large  business  was  being 
done  in  culm,  and  unquestionably  the  very  large 
shipments  announced  for  October  cover  a  very 
heavy  increase  in  shipments  of  washery  and 
culm  bank  product. 

In  the  bituminous  producing  fields  the  general 
thing  is  shortage  of  cars.  On  both  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  output  is  kept 
radically  restricted  because  the  railroads  furnish 
very  small  and  irregular  supply  of  cars  each 
week.  The  trade  are  very  hopeful  that  when 
the  lake  season  is  over  that  the  relaxation  of 
priority  orders  will  permit  of  the  more  equitable 
distribution  of  cars  for  eastern  shipments. 

The  amending  of  Rule  11  by  the  National 
Fuel  Administrator,  A^hich  will  permit  jobbers 
to  sell  coal  contracted  for  prior  to  August  21st 
at  cost  plus  a  commission  is  not  expected  to 
give  relief  in  the  spot  market.  Coal  was  never 
more  seriously  short  in  this  territory  and  a 
great  manv  plants  are  forced  to  shut  down  several 
days  a  week  or  run  on  greatly  restricted* 
schedules. 

The  new  coke  prices  allow  maximum  of  $6 
for  furnace,  $7  for  foundry  and  $7.30  for  crushed. 
Practically  no  spot  coke  is  to  be  had. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 

F.  R.  Wadleigh,  the  coal  engineer,  with  offices 
in  Bellvue-Court  Bldg.,  is  now  located  at  24 
Broad  Street,  New  York. 

Announcement  was  made  in  Washington  Tues¬ 
day  that  John  Callahan,  formerly  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association  to  direct  co-operation  with 
the  railroads  to  provide  sufficient  cars  for  hand¬ 
ling  the  500,000,000  tons  annual  output  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal. 

On  and  after  November  15th  the  main  office 
of  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  of 
which  E.  W.  Parker  is  Director,  will  be  located 
in  Room  605,  437  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
instead  of  Miners’  Bank  Building,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  The  Washington  offices  of  the  Bureau  until 
further  notice  will  be  located  at  242  Woodward 
Building  in  that  city. 

A.  C.  Dodson,  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Inc., 
of  Bethlehem,  has  been  appointed  an  assistant 
to  Dr.  Garfield,  and  will  have  to  do  with  the 
matters  pertaining  to  the  distribution  of  an¬ 
thracite.  Mr.  Dodson  is  secretary  of  the  In¬ 
dependent  Anthracite  Operators  Association,  and 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  informed  of  the 
anthracite  men. 

Announcement  was  made  in  Washington  last 
week  by  the  Fuel  Administrator  that  wagon  mine 
coal  prices  will  be  fixed  in  future  by  local  coal 
committees  instead  of  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion.  Prices  for  wagon  mine  coal  fixed  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  October  4th  were  found  in 
rnany  instances  to  be  inequitable  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  local  committee  are  in  a  position 
to  determine  fairer  prices  than  is  the  central  or¬ 
ganization  at  Washington.  The  local  committee 
also  will  fix  haulage  rates  to  be  charged  where 
coal  is  delivered  to  the  consumer  by  the  operator. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Contemporary  Club  held 
at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  in  Philadelphia  on  Mon¬ 
day  night,  at  which  Francis  Lewis,  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  the  speakers, 
S.  Pemberton  Hutchinson,  president  of  the  West¬ 
moreland  Coal  Company,  speaking  on  the  soft 
coal  situation,  said  agents  in  the  bituminous 
regions  have  tried  to  reduce  production  by 
threatening  foreign  born  miners  with  prosecution 
of  their  relatives  abroad  if  they  showed  too 
much  energy  in  getting  out  the  fuel.  Most  of 
the  men  threatened,  Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  were 
Austro-Hungarians  who  are  loyal  to  their  adopted 
country. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Atlantic 
States  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  has 
invited  officials  of  the  retail  associations  through¬ 
out  the  country  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  Tues¬ 
day,  November  20th,  in  the  assembly  room. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Weidener  Building,  at 
11  a.  m.  to  discuss  the  forming  of  a  National 
Association.  The  Atlantic  States  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  was  recently  formed  and 
is  composed  of  different  retail  associations  in 
Maine  to  and  including  Virginia,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  New  York.  Jesse  C.  Suter  is  secretary 
of  the  executive  committee;  address  1413  G 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Coal  Club  of  Philadelphia,  of  which 
Howard  W.  Perrin,  general  sales  manager  of 
M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  is  president,  will  hold  a 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Adelphia  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing,  November  15th.  The  speakers  announced 
are  Francis  A.  Lewis,  chairman  of  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  Committee  for  Philadelphia;  Edward  W. 
Parker,  chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Anthracite 
Statistics,  and  at  present  chairman  of  the  Anthra¬ 
cite  Sub-Committee  at  Washington  and  Welling¬ 
ton  M.  Bertolet,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association.  The  dinner 
committee  is  composed  of  F.  F.  Mathers,  W.  C. 
Hancock  and  W.  L.  Scott. 

The  West  Philadelphia  Retail  Coal  Dealers 
had  a  conference  with  State  Fuel  Administrator, 
William  Potter,  and  Francis  A.  Lewis,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Administrator  at  the  Manufacturers’ 
Club  on  Monday  afternoon.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  discuss  the  need  of  West  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  coal.  Of  the  twenty  dealers  in  West 
Philadelphia,  seventeen  attended.  J.  E.  Kunkel 
presided.  Of  this  seventeen,  thirteen  said  they 
had  had  no  coal  for  two  weeks.  The  four  others 
found  they  had  only  7,139  tons  in  all,  whereas 
in  normal  times  they  should  have  received  89,200 
tons  at  this  period  of  the  year.  By  comparing 
shipments  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  29,850  tons  from  September  1st  to 
October  10th  was  found,  as  against  last  year’s 
figures  for  the  corresponding  period.  Against 
this  the  Government’s  figures  show  an  increase 
iJy  all  routes  to  Philadelphia  over  previous  years, 
but  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  dealers  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  shipments  is  in  stearn  sizes 
which  are  unsuited  for  domestic  consumption. 


Buffalo  Trade 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  November  15. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Shipments  of  anthracite  by  lake 
during  the  past  week  fell  off  considerably  and 
amounted  to  92,400  tons,  as  follows ;  Duluth- 
Superior,  35,500  tons;  Chicago,  35,000;  Milwaukee, 
14,900;  Sheboygan,  6,000;  Kenosha,  1,000.  -The 
season  to  date  is  much  ahead  of  last  year  and 
there  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  Northwest 
will  be  well  taken  care  of  before  the  close  of 
navigation. 

The  retail  demand  for  anthracite  is  as  heavy 
as  for  some  time  past.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  get  coal  to  dealers,  but  the_  movement 
is  not  rapid  enough  to  meet  the  desires  of  the 
trade.  It  is  impossible  for  consumers  to  get 
coal  in  large  quantities,  but  where  a  ton  is  needed 
to  keep  fires  burning  it  is  usually  to  be  found. 
Many  consumers  have  ample  supplies  to  last 
them  through  the  winter,  while  the  small  buyer 
has  no  coal  at  all.  Within  the  next  two  weeks 
the  situation  is  expected  to  show  improvement. 

Buffalo  coal  men  interested  in  the  _  Allegheny 
Valley  bituminous  trade  are  receiving  copies 
of  the  new  wage  agreement  adopted  as  of  No¬ 
vember  1,  which  seems  to  have  been  delayed 
in  final  execution.  They  express  great  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  wages  of  ordinary  laborers,  who  are 
not  even  miners.  Mule  drivers,  for  instance,  get 
five  dollars  a  day  for  eight  hours,  being  allowed 
an  hour  for  taking  the  animals  to  and  from  the 
stables.  One  mine  representative  says  that  his 
principals  declare  that  the  advance  will  cost 
them  sixty-five  cents  a  ton  extra,  whereas  the 
new  price  scale  gives  them  only  forty  cents.  Coal 
was  costing  them  fifty  cents  a  ton  more  than 


they  received  for  it  before  this  wage  scale 
went  in. 

The  coal  situation  remains  bad,  largely  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  men  enough  or  cars 
enough  to  get  out  the  production  needed.  What 
men  are  working  are  disatisfied  with  their  hours 
and  wages  and  are  only  putting  in  part  time. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  put  the  eight-hour 
system  into  operation  at  the  mines,  in  the  opinion 
of  operators,  at  a  time  when  every  miner  should 
put  forth  his  utmost  energies  to  help  win  the 
war.  A  great  lack  of  efficiency  is  in  evidence 
and  the  attempt  of  the  government  to  speed  up 
production  seems  to  be  meeting  with  small  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  Canadian  market  is  proving  an  attractive 
proposition  to  shippers,  as  compared  with  the 
situation  at  home.  The  demand  is  good  across 
the  line  and  no  arbitrary  condition  exists  to 
penalize  the  coal  man.  His  chief  trouble  is  to 
get  the  coal. 


Denver  Trade 

Denver,  November  12 — (Special  Correspon¬ 
dence) — The  mild  weather  that  has  prevailed 
throughout  this  territory  has  really  been  appre¬ 
ciated  alike  by  producers  and  distributors,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  deluged  with  orders  for  all  grades 
of  coal  and  slack  which  they  are  unable  to  fill 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  cars  for  loading.  The 
situation  that  confronts  Colorado  operators  is 
shared  by  every  coal  operator  in  the  intermoun¬ 
tain  region.  Recent  price  advances  have  had  no 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  demand.  County 
stocks  are  light  and  railroads  are  very  short,  as 
are  all  users  of  steam  coal. 

Advances  in  mine  wages  recently  were  fol¬ 
lowed  a  week  ago  by  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
coal  at  the  mines  and  also  by  a  further  retail 
increase  of  45  to  50  cents.  Best  grades  of  lignite 
are  retailing  in  Denver  at  $6.45,  bituminous  lump 
was  raised  from  $6.50  to  $7  for  best  grades,  and 
nut  was  increased  from  $6  to  $6.50.  Some  Routt 
county  grades  are  even  higher. 

The  wage  increases  include  10  cents  to  miners, 
amounting  to  from  15  to  30  per  cent ;  15  cents 
for  entry  work;  and  $1.40  for  other  mine  labor, 
an  increase  of  a  flat  30  per  cent. 

Tonnage  in  the  Trinidad  district  will  show  a 
decrease  for  the  first  half  of  September  of  ap¬ 
proximately  25  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  in  October ;  Routt  county 
45  per  cent  and  other  bituminous  districts  and 
lignite  tonnage  40  per  cent.  Walsenburg  and 
Canon  City  districts  report  several  instances  of 
shutdowns  for  lack  of  empties. 

The  market  is  practically  bare  of  lignite  and 
bituminous  slack,  with  prices  strong.  Mine  mn 
during  the  past  week  has  not  been  plentiful 
enough  to  meet  the  urgent  demand. 

The  following  prices  are  ruling,  f.  o.  b.  mines ; 
Lignite  lump,  $3.95  ;  mine  run,  $3.90  ;  slack,  $1.45  ; 
bituminous  lump,  $4.45 ;  mine  run,  $3.45 ;  slack, 
$1.95.  - 

Twin  Cities  Trade 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  November  15. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — The  trade  awaits  the  latest 
action  with  reference  to  fixed  retail  prices  with 
a  sort  of  stolid  indifference,  wishing  only  that 
it  might  be  over  so  that  things  could  progress. 
Representatives  of  Illinois  mines  state  that  they 
are  at  a  standstill  because  of  general  uncertainty, 
and  thej"  can  get  no  action  in  any  direction.  The 
same  thing  to  a  lesser  extent,  exists  with  the 
dock  companies.  Sales  are  being  made  subject 
to  further  revisions  by  the  government,  and 
upon  this  basis  a  fair  amount  of  tonnage  has 
been  moving.  The  real  difficulty  continues  to 
be  with  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  supply  of  cars. 
The  dock  operators  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  with  labor  and  with  cars,  so  that  they 
cannot  give  the  usual  service,  even  though  they 
have  a  fair  quantity  of  coal,  as  a  rule. 

Stocks  of  coal  on  the  docks  at  the  head  of 
the  lakes,  have  finally  passed  the  1916  receipts,  in 
soft  as  well  as  hard  coal.  The  latter  has  been 
well  ahead  of  1916  for  several  months,  and  is 
now  within  100,000  tons  of  equalling  the  1916 
total  including  the  carry-over.  On  soft  coal, 
receipts  are  practically  the  same  as  1916,  leaving 
the  difference  of  the  carry-over,  around  1,300,000 
tons  to  he  overcome,  in  the  remaining  two  or 
three  weeks  of  navigation.  With  the  offset  of 
increased  stores  secured  from  Illinois  and  other 
fields,  the  shortage  is  considerably  less  than  that 
figure,  and  mild  weather  during  the  month  is 
further  cutting  down  consumption.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  also  understood  to  have  directed  that 
certain  industries  should  not  be  given  fuel  until 
other  wants  had  been  supplied,  which  will  further 
offset  the  shortage. 
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New  England  Trade 

Boston,  November  15. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Anthracite  in  New  ICngland  is  shorter 
than  it  has  been  before  at  any  time  this  year. 
The  l)ig  company  producers  have  fallen  down 
badly  on  shipments,  but  it  is  believed  the  fault  is 
not  so  much  theirs  as  it  is  the  railroads  which 
have  been  unable  to  furnish  cars.  A  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  most  important  retail  houses  within 
a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  Boston  started  the  week 
with  stock  practically  eliminated.  We  hear  of  in¬ 
stances  where  retailers  had  less  than  thirty  tons 
on  hand  and  most  of  this  was  egg,  for  which 
there  is  the  least  call. 

The  situation  is,  therefore,  very  serious  and 
should  real  cold  weather  and  snow  set  in  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  drastic  measures  would  have 
to  be  taken  to  relieve  suffering  among  well-to- 
do-families  as  well  as  poor.  Many  retailers  are 
doing  notbing  but  a  cash  business  this  week  in 
half  and  quarter-ton  lots.  They  report  collec¬ 
tions  as  better  before  in  the  history  of  the  trade 
and  the  shaking  out  of  all  old  poor-pay  ac¬ 
counts.  Independent  shippers  have  done  pro¬ 
portionately  better  in  the  matter  of  shipments 
than  the  big  fellows.  There  is  hardly  enough 
big  company  coal  moving  by  water  to  keep  barges 
occupied.  One  day  recently  50,000  tons  arrived  by 
water,  but  this  was  the  accumulation  of  more  than 
a  week  of  storm-bound  barges  along  the  coast. 
Receipts  are  confined  largely  to  egg,  stove  and 
nut.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  nut  arriving  is 
pea,  but  owing  to  the  spread  in  prices  for  pea 
and  nut  few  retailers  are  doing  any  screening. 
Only  a  few  tons  of  straight  pea  are  coming  each 
week  and  never  before  in  the  past  20  years  has 
this  size  been  as  scarce  as  it  is  today.  That  the 
movement  of  anthracite  is  decidedly  disappointing 
to  local  shippers  goes  without  saying.  They  had, 
in  most  instances,  been  promised  good  amounts 
of  coal  this  month.  The  month  is  half  gone, 
and  they  have  not  begun  to  fill  their  orders.  No¬ 
vember,  instead  of  being  the  banner  month  of 
the  year,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  poorest  in 
anthracite  receipts.  Local  retail  prices  for  an¬ 
thracite,  as  fixed  by  the  fuel  committee,  have  been 
fowarded  to  Washington  for  approval. 

The  bituminous  market  appears  more  confused 
than  ever.  Rulings  regarding  shipments,  deliv¬ 
eries,  etc.,  are  made  almost  daily  and  revised 
the  next.  This  see-sawing  has  everybody  “up 
in  the  air”  continually,  and  most  of  the  trade  are 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  way  the  Admin¬ 
istration  is  handling  matters.  Some  manufac¬ 
turers  are  actually  suffering  for  supplies,  but 
those  working  on  Government  orders  are  kept 
supplied.  The  supply  of  New  River  and  Po¬ 
cahontas  standing  and  running  to  Hampton  Roads 
ports  continues  to  decrease.  The  congestion  at 
the  piers  is  bad  and  demurrage  charges,  in  some 
instances,  are  very  large.  No  apparent  effort  has 
been  made  by  the  Administration  to  help  mat¬ 
ters.  The  one  desire  seems  to  be  to  supply  Gov¬ 
ernment  boats  no  matter  how  other  interests  may 
need  coal.  Pennsylvania  shipments  have  been 
hampered  by  a  lack  of  cars.  About  the  only 
spot  coal  available  is  for  smithy  purposes. 

The  decision  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  to  al¬ 
low  dealers  to  make  a  small  profit  on  coal  con¬ 
tracted  for  prior  to  Government  price  fixing  is 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  here.  The  fixing  of 
coke  prices  as  announced  recently  has  not  been 
an  influence  on  the  local  market.  Because  of 
the  scarcity  of  anthracite  the  demand  for  coke 
has  improved  and  dealers  are  having  all  they 
can  do  to  supplv  wants. 

Massachusetts  has  begun  a  coal-saving  drive 
along  much  the  same  lines  that  the  last  Liberty 
Loan  drive  was  conducted.  Already  many  of 
the  theatres,  automobile  firms,  moving  picture 
houses,  stores,  apartments,  office  buildings  and 
lighting  companies  have  agreed  to  greatly  modify 
display  signs  and  other  things  that  call  for  the 
consumption  of  coal.  It  is  expected  the  other 
New  England  states  will  follow  the  lead  of 
Massachusetts  in  this  matter. 

The  lack  of  coal  at  New  York  loading  ports 
has  caused  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  independ¬ 
ent  vessel  space  and  rates  are  lower  as  a  result. 
Space  to  Boston  can  now  be  had  for  $1.75  a 
ton  or  less,  to  Providence  at  $1.25  or  less,  and 
to  Pawtucket  for  $1.35  or  thereabouts.  The 
southern  marine  freight  rate  market  holds  fairly 
firm,  notwithstanding  the  inactivity,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  asking  rate  from  Hampton  Roads  ports  to 
Boston  is  $3  a  ton. 


A  large  amount  of  bituminous  stored  at  the 
plant  of  the  Salem  pumping  station  is  on  fire. 
Men  are  engaged  in  shoveling  over  the  coal  with 
a  view  of  checking  the  fire.  There  are  nearly  a 
thousand  tons  of  coal  in  the  pile. 
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Birmingham  Trade 

^  Bik.mingiia.m,  Ala.,  November  15. — (Special 
Correspondence.) — The  local  coal  committee  is 
directing  its  attention  this  week  to  conditions  af¬ 
fecting  the  retailers,  and  dealers  throughout  the 
county  have  been  called  upon  to  furnish  full  data 
as  to  stocks  on  hand,  balances  due  on  contracts, 
etc.  They  are  also  appearing  before  the  board 
with  information  on  the  cost  of  doing  business 
and  a  schedule  of  retail  prices  is  being  formulated 
for  each  dealer. 

Stocks  on  local  yards  are  very  short  and  deal¬ 
ers  have  been  placed  on  notice  that  instructions 
will  be  issued  limiting  sales  to  five  tons  to  each 
customer.  Some  yartls  have  already  placed  this 
restriction  in  effect,  as  it  is  predicted  that  unless 
the  distribution  of  domestic  coal  is  very  carefully 
administered,  a  famine  may  develop  before  real 
winter  weather  arrives.  Quotations  from  one  of 
the  larger  yards  are  as  follow:  Dogwood  (^lon- 
tevallo)  lump,  $0.65;  Cahaba  lump,  $5.85;  Sipsey 
(Black  Creek),  .$5.95;  Walker  County  mine  run. 
$4.50.  Demand  from  householders  is  good  and 
yards  are  being  pressed  for  deliveries. 

Inquiries  in  the  wholesale  trade  are  strong,  with 
little  or  no  improvement  in  the  supply.  Mines 
are  being  followed  closely  for  deliveries  on  con¬ 
tracts  in  hand,  and  railroads  are  already  taking 
steps  to  increase  their  stocks,  if  possible,  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  holiday  interruption  at  the  mines. 
The  government  placed  an  order  this  week  for 
2,500  tons  per  month  of  lump  coal  for  delivery 
to  the  several  southern  cantonments,  the  business 
being  apportioned  between  some  ten  or  more 
companies. 

State  Fuel  Administrator  Samuel  P.  Kennedy 
came  to  Birmingham  this  week  and  heard  the 
complaint  of  the  Alabama  wagon  mine  operators, 
who  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  mine  price. 


The  Export  Situation 

While  it  is  believed  that  some  progress  is 
being  made  in  getting  forward  shipments  of 
American  coal  to  Italy  in  line  with  announce¬ 
ment  made  last  week  that  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  had  agreed  to  furnish  Italy  with  2,000,000 
tons,  shipments  to  go  forward  monthly  in  large 
volume  as  shipping  tonnage  becomes  available, 
as  great  secrecy  is  now  maintained  over  exports 
it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  details  of  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  various  piers  by  days  or  weeks, 
as  was  the  case  prior  to  the  entry  of  this  country 
into  the  war. 

It  is  known,  that  there  is  such  a  demand  for 
coal  at  all  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  piers  that 
it  taxes  present  facilities. 

At  Hampton  Roads  particularly,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  delay  in  getting  ships  loaded  with  cargo 
and  bunkers  due  to  congestion.  Last  week  the 
Fuel  Administrator  issued  an  order  requiring 
that  every  coal  shipper  shall  ship  his  coal  subject 
to  disposition  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange. 
Thus  every  ton  of  coal  that  now  comes  to  tide 
goes  into  the  pool,  which  has  been  in  effect 
since  July,  but  not  compulsory  on  the  part  of 
the  shippers  until  the  recent  order  of  the  Fuel 
Administrator. 

An  action  of  the  government  this  week  is 
expected  to  add  several  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  shipping  which  will  consequently  have  its 
effect  both  on  exports  and  bunkers.  Negotia¬ 
tions  have  been  completed,  it  is  announced  from 
Washington,  whereby  Japan  will  sell  outright  to 
the  United  States  a  large  amount  of  tonnage 
in  the  Pacific  in  exchange  for  steel  ship  plates 
which  the  Japanese  are  so  anxious  to  secure  to 
complete  their  merchant  ship  building  program. 

Furthermore,  it  is  said  that  negotiations  have 
also  been  completed  looking  to  the  use  by  the 
country  of  the  neutral  tonnage  owned  by  Norway, 
Sweden,  Holland  and  Denmark  of  which  approx¬ 
imately  400,000  tons  is  now  believed  to  be  held 
idle  in  American  ports,  due  to  license  restric¬ 
tions.  A  considerable  part  of  the  neutral  ton¬ 
nage  will  be  used  in  service  between  this  countrjq 
South  America  and  other  neutral  countries  that 
will  not  require  journeys  through  the  submarine 
zone  to  reach.  This  will  liberate  a  like  amount 
of  American  and  allied  tonnage  which  can  be 
used  in  the  direct  trans-Atlantic  service. 

In  noting  above  our  indicated  exports  of  coal 
to  Italy  over  the  next  year,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  our  exports  to  this  country  over  the  last 
seven  years.  For  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30th  of  each  year,  these  show  as  follows:  1911, 
194,015  tons;  1912,  276,467  tons;  1913,  332,264 
tons;  1914,  776,422  tons;  1915,  1,628,279  tons; 
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Knoxville  Trade 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  November  lH— (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence) — If  any  coal  buyer  is  even  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  have  a  contract  with  any  Ken¬ 
tucky  or  Tennessee  operator,  and  then  thinks  he 
is  not  getting  his  pro  rata  of  the  operator’s  out¬ 
put,  he  will  probably  feel  satisfied  that  the  oper¬ 
ator  is  “doing  the  best  he  can”  when  he  learns 
that  the  fuel  administrator  of  Knox  county,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  in  which  Knoxville,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  located,  has  placed  a  limit  of  two  tons 
to  be  delivered  at  a  time  to  each  domestic  buyer. 
Furthermore,  he  has  ordered  that  domestic  users 
cannot  club  together  and  buy  a  carload  from  the 
mines.  A  recent  survey  brought  out  the  fact 
that  where  there  had  been  forty  thousand  tons  of 
coal  in  the  Knoxville  yards  at  this  time  last 
year,  there  was  now  the  magnificent  total  of 
eight  hundred  tons. 

Price  agreements  fixed  in  Washington  will  add 
to  the  price  of  coal  from  this  district,  this  advance 
to  cover  the  increase  granted  wages,  except  on 
the  thin  Blue  Gem  seam,  which  has  been  granted 
a  decided  advance  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
working  this  seam. 

Geological  survey  statistics  show  that  the  out¬ 
put  of  this  district’  is  rapidly  rising  as  a  result 
of  recovery  from  strike  conditions. 

Great  developments  of  new  mines  in  the  Har¬ 
lan  and  Hazard  field  are  under  way,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  large  number  of  wagon  and  small 
mines  recently  opened  and  now  being  opened, 
the  largest  coal  interests  in  the  country  are  com¬ 
ing  into  this  field.  Only  a  shortage  of  cars  and 
labor,  which  already  exists,  can  prevent  an  enor¬ 
mous  increase  in  production  of  eastern  and  south¬ 
eastern  Kentucky  coal  counties. 


1916,  2,797,506  tons;  1917,  1.099,508  tons. 

Were  spot  coals  available  at  the  Hampton 
Roads  piers  they  would  sell,  taking  the  latest 
Government  price,  as  follows : 

At  the  At 

mines  H.  R.  piers 

Pocahontas,  gross  tons .  $2.75  $4.25 

New  River,  gross  tons .  2.91  4.40 

Brokers  commission  of  fifteen  cents  to  be  added 
to  above. 

Foreign  Freight  Rates 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.’s  Produce  Exchange,  New 
York,  under  date  of  November  12,  report  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Although  a  number  of  vessels  for  export  coal 
were  chartered  during  the  past  week,  there  is  no 
life  to  the  market,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  coal, 
the  numerous  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  same  and  the  great  dearth  of  ves¬ 
sels.  The  limitation  of  freight  rates  on  coal  to 
foreign  ports  is  also  forcing  vessels  to  charter  for 
other  business,  on  which  the  limits  of  freight 
rates  owners  think  are  more  in  their  favor. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  on  coal  by  steamer  as 
follows: 

West  coast  of  Italy,  — ;  Marseilles,  — ;  Spanish  ports, 
to  Atlantic,  - — ;  to  Mediterranean,  — ;  (Spanish  dues  for 
account  of  cargo). 

Note. — Charters  for  Italy,  France  and  Spain  read  “Lay 
days  to  commence  on  steamer’s  arrival  at  or  aff  port  of 
discharge.” 

Montevideo,  about  120  shillings. 

La  Plata  or  Buenos  Aires,  about  120  shillings. 

Rosario,  about  130  shillings. 

Santos,  about  $27.00. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  about  $25.00. 

To  a  good  port  in  Chili,  about  $16.50  to  $17.00. 

Sail  rates  to  Rio  and  Buenos  Aires,  $24.00,  vessel  pay¬ 
ing  all  port  charges  and  stevedore  bills. 

Havana,  $6.00  to  $6.50. 

Cardenas  or  Sagua,  $8.50  $9. 

Cienfuegos,  $8.25  to  $8  50. 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  $9-$9.25. 

St.  Lucia,  $9.00  to  $9.25. 

St.  Thomas,  about  $8.50. 

Barbados,  $9.00  to  $9.25. 

Kingston,  about  $8.00. 

Curacao,  $8  to  $8.50  and  p.  c. 

Santiago,  $8.00  to  $8.25. 

Guantanamo.  $8.00  to  $8.25. 

Bermuda,  $6.75  to  $7.00. 

Vera  Cruz,  $9  to  $9.50. 

Tampico,  $9  to  $9.50. 


There  is  a  certain  chunk  of  beef  running  a 
trade  paper  at  20  Vesey  Street  New  York  (not 
mentioning  any  names)  that  is  as  jealous  as  a 
tom  cat.  The  green  eyed  monster  has  made  a 
fool  of  many  a  man  although  his  favorite  stamp¬ 
ing  ground  is  supposed  to  be  with  the  feminine 
sex.  If  this  (joliath  would  keep  his  time 
occupied  the  way  he  should  instead  of  reading 
exchanges,  his  paper  would  contain  more  news 
and  less  history. 


Facts  Which  Determine  Our  Export  Prospects 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  November  14. —  {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.)— There  is  an  easement  in  the  tense 
Hocking  Valley  situation  in  part  through  an¬ 
nouncement  of  State  Fuel  Administrator  Johnson 
that  he  has  received  authority  from  Washington 
to  make  Monday,  November  19,  another  priority- 
e-xemption  day,  the  output  of  mines  to  go  to  the 
needy  domestic  trade.  A  more  potent  influence  is 
the  close  of  the  navigation  season  in  the  near 
future.  Aside  from  lake  shipment,  there  has  been 
little  activitv  in  the  wholesale  trade  during  the 
past  seven  days.  The  extreme  emergency  demands 
of  consumers,  both  domestic  and  steam,  have  oc¬ 
cupied  the  attention  of  the  administration  office, 
and  those  in  charge,  co-operating  with  the  county 
Ijoards,  appear  to  have  been  getting  away  with  the 
situation  in  fair  shape.  Quite  a  large  number  ot 
dealers  throughout  the  territory  seem  to  have 
given  up  in  disgust,  for  the  time-being,  after 
failing  to  get  coal  upon  making  their  rounds  of 

the  trade.  ,  -n  i 

It  is  the  belief  here  that  movement  will  be 
quite  free  for  a  period  after  the  lakes  close,  with 
considerable  West  Virginia  tonnage  moving  north 
and  west,  thus  relieving  the  pressure  upon  the 
Hocking  field.  Very  bad  weather  is  the  only  thing 
feared  in  the  way  of  interference  with  an  easier 
market  than  has  been  known  for  many  months. 
Some  slight  improvement  has  come  about  in 
smokeless  shipments,  but  the  supply  still  meets 

only  a  fraction  of  the  demand.  . 

Car  supply  on  the  Hocking  Valley  line  is  about 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  that  needed  to  move  nor¬ 
mal  mine  output.  Conditions  on  the  Toledo  & 
Ohio  Central  are  still  better.  Following  a  short 
embargo  last  week  by  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  up,  the  very  bad  car 
situation  on  that  road  has  been  relieved  to  the 
extent  that  shippers  now  receive  about  a  fifty  per 
cent  supply. 

Prices  are  as  follows ; 

"""C . $3.50@3.65  $2.70@2.85 

&ings  . .  3.00@3.15 

Hocking  (thin  vein) — 

Prepared  sizes  .  seoSs  TS 

Screenings  .  3.35@3.50 

Screenings  .  3.35@3.50 

West  Virginia  Splint— 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Mine  run  .  3.®®@3.80 

Screenings  .  3.40@3.55 

Pocahontas —  on 

Prepared  sizes  .  4.15@4.30 

Mine  run  . IfiSifs'sO 

In  the  Columbus  retail  market  hundreds  of  or¬ 
ders  are  being  daily  turned  down  by  dealers,  be¬ 
cause  receipts  are  not  large  enough  to  more  than 
take  care  of  emergency  needs.  Claims  of  bare 
bins  are  looked  into,  and  deliveries  to  households 
are  in  lots  of  from  two  to  three  tons.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  tonnage  is  mine  run,  lump  being  very 
hard  to  get  hold  of  at  the  mines.  At  neighboring- 
points  screenings  are  used  as  domestic  fuel  in  some 
instances.  A  little  Pocahontas  is  getting  through 
to  this  market,  and  the  same  is  true  of  splint,  but 
most  of  the  yards  have  nothing  but  Ohio  coal. 
Jackson  lump  having  been  advanced  at  the  mines 
by  fed'eral  authority,  is  now  quoted  here  at  $7.50, 
instead  of  $5.75. 

Columbus  News  Notes 

Speaking  dates  in  different  parts  of  the  state 
are  being  arranged  for  Fuel  Administrator  John¬ 
son,  who  will  attempt  to  bring  home  to  the  people 
the  true  fuel  situation  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  economv  as  a  war  measure.  Among  the  bodies 


2!45@2.60 

2.20@2.35 

3.05@3.20 

2.80@2.95 

2..55@2.70 

3.05@3.20 

2.80@2.95 

2..55@2.70 

2.70@2.85 

2.45@2.60 

2.20@2.35 

2.70@2.85 

2.45@2.60 

2.20@2.35 


soon  to  be  addressed  is  the  Women’s  City  Club  of 
Cincinnati. 

Two  new  incorporations  are ;  The  Shawnee  & 
Drakes  Coal  Company,  Shawnee,  W.  H.  Williams, 
$10,000;  The  Nyce  Coal  Company,  Byesville,  T. 

A.  Matthews,  $10,000. 

In  an  address  at  the  wholesale  coal  men’s  lunch¬ 
eon,  on  Friday  last,  Thomas  P.  Kearns,  chief 
deputy  of  the  Ohio  Industrial  Commission,  ex¬ 
plained  the  workings  of  the  state  laws  governing 
the  use  of  explosives  in  mines,  and  also  a  federal 
law  which  goes  into  effect  November  15.  In 
charge  of  the  use  of  explosives  in  Ohio,  he  asked 
the  co-operation  of  coal  men  in  enforcing  regula¬ 
tion,  which  support  was  pledged  by  those  present. 
The  luncheon  was  given  by  George  Weir,  sales 
manager  of  the  Interstate  Coal  Company. 

A  development  of  the  week  is  the  beginning  of 
prosecution  against  several  small-town  officials 
for  confiscating  coal.  The  policy  is  to  make  an 
example,  so  as  to  head  off  this  form  of  anarchy 
during  the  winter.  Some  newspaper  statements 
say  there  are  from  20,000  to  25,000  loaded  C9al 
cars  standing  on  sidings  in  Ohio,  enough  to  finish 
up  the  lake  trade,  is  denied  by  those  posted  on 
the  situation  and  is  regarded  as  having  a  mis-, 
chievous  influence  upon  the  public  temper. 

High  cost  of  living  among  Hocking  Valley 
miners  is  receiving  the  attention  of  Ohio  Food 
Commissioner  Croxton.  On  Tuesday  of  this 
week  he  ordered  immediate  price  reductions  on 
food  sold  by  two  companies  operating  nineteen 
stores.  This  was  on  the  discovery  that  storage 
eggs  costing  thirty-eight  cents  were  being  re-, 
tailed  to  the  miners  at  si.xty  cents,  and  flour 
liought  at  $12.85  a  barrel  was  selling  at  $16.  Some 
meats  were  subject  to  a  profit  of  ten  cents  a 
pound  In  conference  with  representatives  of  coal 
mining  companies  which  have  company  stores 
Croxton  threatened  prosecution  if  his  reforms 
were  not  carried  out.  Each  company  is  required 
to  furnish  him  with  a  list  of  prices  charged  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  in  November  of  1915  and  1916, 
This  will  be  made  the  basis  of  permanent  ad¬ 
justment  of  prices. 

Permission  of  the  local  courts  has  been  graiffed 
the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Company,  through 
ceiver  John  H.  Winder,  against  the  Hocking  Val- 
ley  Railway  Company,  for  $3,114,000.10.  The  ap¬ 
plication  recites  that  the  latter  caused  the  Sunday 
Creek  company  to  be  incorporated,  in  _  1905,  to 
gain  coal  lines  reached  by  the  railroad  and  its 
then  subsidiary,  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central.  The 
railroad  turned  over  all  coal  lands  in  which  it 
was  interested  to  the  coal  company.  They  were 
leased  to  the  latter  in  perpetuity,  the  rental  to  be 
payment  by  the  Sunday  Creek  company  of  interest 
and  sinking  fund  bonds  on  outstanding  first  mort¬ 
gage  bonds  amounting  to  $6,000,000.  All  coal  was 
to  be  shipped  over  the  lines  of  the  Hocking  Valley 
and  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  railroads.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  that,  the  petition  states,  the  rail¬ 
road  company  compelled  the  coal  company  to  por- 
chase  the  capital  stock  represented  by  the  rail¬ 
road’s  coal  holdings,  to  the  amount  of  $3,900,000. 
This  sum,  it  is  claimed,  was  divided  up  among 
the  officers  and' directors  of  the  two  r^lroads,  no 
consideration  being  given  the  Sunday  Creek  com¬ 
pany,  the  Hocking  Valley  having  the  control  mg 
interest  in  the  latter.  During  1905  to  1914  whde 
this  ownership  existed,  it  is  charged  that  the  ofn- 
cers  of  the  railway  companies  paid  principally  to 
themselves  and  associates  $2,168,000  as  mteres 
and  sinking  fund  on  the  bonds.  The  whole  deal 
is  designated  as  a  gigantic  plan  to  gam  control  ot 
the  coal  lands  of  the  state.  The  courts  afterwards 
declared  the  combine  illegal.  The  Sunday  Creek 
company  now  seeks  to  recover. 


For  Sale — Immediate  delivery,  7  H. 
H.  D.  Morgan  Gardner  mining  ma- 
ehines  in  excellent  condition.  Can 
furnish  immediate  delivery.  Can  be 
inspected  in  Southern  Illinois  field. 
Write  or  wire.  Address  Box  223,  The 
Black  Diamond. 

This  advertisement  appears  in  the 
current  issue  of  THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 
It  is  one  of  several  thousand  insert¬ 
ed  annually  in  this  publication. 

If  you  have  any  second  hand  ma¬ 
chinery  or  equipment  of  any  kind 
around  your  mine  or  yard,  now  is 
the  time  to  dispose  of  it.  The  de¬ 
lay  necessary  to  get  new  equipment 
makes  the  second  hand  variety 
bring  practically  the  same  price  as 
new. 

Make  a  thorough  search  of  your 
plant  and  then  list  what  you  find 
in  our  classified  columns. 

One  of  our  advertisers  writes  as 
follows: 

“Bell  Jellico,  Ky.,  Nov.  9,  1917. 

“Your  check  returning  balance  after  paying 
for  my  ad  has  been  received.  Accept  my  thanks. 
22  quick  replies  and  sold  for  spot  cash  to  first 
man  who  reached  the  property.’ 

“W.  McC.  Johnston,  General  Manager, 

“New  Bell  Jellico  Coal  Company.” 

THE  BLACK  DIAMOND  is  THE  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  for  the  coal  trade.  Rate,  4 
cents  per  word.  All  classified  advertising^hould 
reach  the  Chicago  office  not  later  than  Thurs¬ 
day.  On  Friday  night  it  will  be  travelling  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Saturday  will  be 
read  by  nearly  everyone  interested  in  the  Coal 
Industry. 

THE  BLACK  DIAMOND 

For  Over  30  Years  the  Coal  Trade’s  Leading  Journal 

Manhattan  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 

Branches:  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURG 


THE  PEACOCK  COAL  CO. 

Sole  operators  of 

Genuine  Peacock  Pomeroy  Coal 

Capacity,  3,000  tons  daily 

Huntington  Bank  Building  Columbus,  Ohio 


The  Gibson-Spence  Coal  Co. 

Producers  and  Shippers, 

“Banner”  Hocking  “Blue  Ridge”  White  Ash 
“Valley”  Cambridge  “Pine.  Mountain”  Kentucky 

Anthrache — Ptcabontas — Smithing 

Cols  Savings  &  Trust  Building  -  Columbus,  Ohio 


T HE  Ajax  Block  Coal  Co- 

domestic— high  CARBON— STEAM 

COMMERCE  BUILDING 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


BlTU’fff^ObS 

VlCtOR 


PEALE  PEACOCK  &  KERR 

NEW  YORK 


H.  W.  HENRY,  Vice-Pres.  85  Traffic  Mgr. 
RICHARD  PEALE,  Vice-President 
WM.  B.  OAKES,  Treasurer 

GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL’ 

NEW  YORK 


BITUMINOUS 

VICTOR 

COAL 


E.  E.  WALLING,  Vice-President 

NORTH  AMERICAN  BLDG., 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


U.S.PAftWTO^'^ 


ANTHRACITE 

COAL 

GAS  COAL 

and  COKE 
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Coal  Gas  as  Motor  Fuel 


Consul  General  Robert  P.  Skinner, 
of  London,  England,  in  a  recent  report 
says : 

“In  consequence  of  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  gasoline  for  motor  vehicles, 
coal  gas  is  now  being  utilized  as  fuel 
to  an  increasing  extent.  It  is  reported 
that  the  new  scheme  was  started  in 
Manchester,  and  the  success  of  the 
first  experiments  was  such  that  the 
idea  has  been  widely  adopted.  In  the 
commercial  part  of  Lancashire  steps 
are  being  taken  to  provide  charging 
stations  so  distributed  that  vehicles 
need  never  be  more  than  five  miles 
from  a  fresh  supply,  while  the  move¬ 
ment  is  similarly  spreading  through¬ 
out  industrial  Yorkshire,  and  in  Glas¬ 
gow  it  is  meeting  with  appreciation. 
The  project  was  indorsed  at  a  recent 
meeting  at  Nottingham  of  the  Motor 
Trades  Association.  It  is  anticipated 
that  garages  throughout  the  country 
will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  supply 
recharges  of  coal  gas. 

“In  view  of  this  development,  con¬ 
siderable  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  construction  of  suitable  containers. 
The  use  of  steel  tanks  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  abandoned,  as  the  strength  re¬ 
quired  to  compress  2,50  cubic  feet  of 
ga.s^the  amount  required  to  equal  a 
gallon  of  gasoline — could  be  supplied 
only  by  tanks  weighing  more  than  500 


pounds.  Another  disadvantage  of  the 
compression  was  the  attendant  likeli¬ 
hood,  in  low  temperatures,  that  the 
gas  would  turn  to  liquid.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  arrangement  now  consists  of  a 
gas  bag  made  of  balloon  fabric  fas¬ 
tened  to  a  light  wooden  rack  on  top 
of  the  car.  A  supply  pipe  usually  runs 
down  the  edge  of  the  wind  shield  on 
the  carbureter  side  of  the  engine  and 
discharges  the  gas  either  directly  into 
the  carbureter  or  into  the  intake  pipe 
near  the  carbureter.  The  danger  of 
a  back  flare  is  obviated  by  a  check 
valve,  and  a  cut-off  enables  the  driver 
to  use  gasoline  while  carrying  gas,  or 
vice  versa. 

“In  this  same  pipe,  back  of  the 
check  valve,  is  a  connection  for  the 
gas-supply  main  to  be  used  when  the 
gas  bag  is  filled — an  operation  requir¬ 
ing  about  ten  minutes. 

“It  is  admitted  that  an  engine  driven 
with  coal  gas  develops  but  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  power  that  is  obtained 
when  it  is  driven  with  gasoline,  and 
that  to  get  the  best  results  the  engine 
must  be  driven  at  a  high  speed.  It  has 
been  suggested,  however,  that  an  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  a  small  supply 
of  acetylene  gas  could  be  regulated 
and  mixed  with  coal  gas  at  the  car¬ 
bureter  would  strengthen  the  explo¬ 
sion  and  supply  the  necessary  ‘kick.’ 


EATON,  RHODES  &  COMPANY 

STEAM’’*"  _  DOMESTIC 

DOMESTIC  iTIjiil  SnCl  COlCG  FOUNDRY 
COKING  CIIIIJ  FURNACE 

POCAHONTAS  —  SMITHING  —  CANNEL  COAL 
KENTUCKY  SOLVAY  COKE 

First  National  Bank  Building  -  -  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

H.  W.  Oliver  Building  -  -  -  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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I  WESTMORELAND- CONNELLS  VILLE  I 
I  COAL  AND  COKE  COMPANY  | 

=  MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  = 

I  Semi-Volatile  Bituminous  Coal  | 

I  HIGH  IN  BRITISH  THERMAL  UNITS  I 

i  HIGH  FUSING  POINT  OF  ASH  = 

I  WILL  NOT  CLINKER  | 

=  -HEFARED  MY  MOST  MODERN  METHODS  = 

I  General  Offices,  Frick  Building,  •  -  PinSBURGH,  PA.  | 
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“The  following  excerpt  from  the 
London  Post,  dated  October  10,  1917, 
shows  the  interest  with  which  the 
present  experiments  and  developments 
are  regarded  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment: 

“‘For  the  purpose  of  co-ordinating 
the  consumption  of  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  part  of  the  services  and 
the  civil  population  there  is  now  at¬ 
tached  to  the  executive  a  section,  with 
Mr.  Shrapnell-Smith  at  its  head, 
charged  with  the  function  of  introduc¬ 
ing  and  stimulating  economies,  includ¬ 
ing  alternative  methods  of  transport, 
in  every  possible  direction.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  the  relation  between  the  use  of 
petroleum  products  in  the  services  and 
the  civil  needs  of  the  country  will  be 
subject  to  this  officer’s  attention.  The 
use  of  coal  gas  as  a  substitute  for  pe¬ 
trol,  particularly  for  motor  vehicles, 
is  a  subject  upon  which  Mr.  Shrap- 
nell-Smith,  who  has  done  so  much 
useful  work  during  the  past  fifteen 
months  to  further  its  successful  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  propulsion  of  motor  om¬ 
nibuses  and  commercial  goods-carry- 
ing  motors,  will  concentrate.  In  order 
to  co-ordinate  and  standardize  the  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  adopted  in  the  extended 
use  of  this  form  of  fuel,  Mr.  Long  is 
about  to  form  a  committee  on  gas 
traction. 

“  ‘The  petrol  controller  finds  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  place  greater  restrictions  on 
the  uses  for  which  petrol  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  but  care  will  be  taken  as  far 
as  possible  to  enable  those  who  are 
engaged  on  work  of  national  impor¬ 
tance  to  continue  to  obtain  their  bare 
m  cessities. 


DEXTER  &  CARPENTER,  INC. 

10-12  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

ANTHRACITE ) 

BITUMINOUS  S 

LLOYDELL  PRINCESS 
CLATRE  CROWN 

and  CROWN  SMITHING 
COKE 

Branch  Office:  Land  Title  Bldi;.,  Philadelphia 

Boston^  Ma«a.»  OfAce,  No.  65  Devomhire  St. Continental  Bldg.t  Boltlmoro,  Md. 


Do  You  Need  Coal? 

For  sale,  going  mine  fully 
equipped.  150  K.  W.  Power 
Plant,  1-10  Ton  Motor,  4  Min¬ 
ing  Ma’chines,  20  Mules,  Tipple 
with  Storage  Bin  400  tons,  40 
Miner’s  houses;  ideal  location; 
now  producing  800  tons  daily 
high  grade  W.  Va.  Steam  and 
Gas  Coal,  which  is  not  under 
contract.  Industrial  plant 
could  take  this  property  and 
saving  cost  coal  would  pay  for 
it,  same  time  have  the  assur¬ 
ance  adequate  fuel  supply,  as 
present  coal  famine  will  be 
more  acute  as  winter  ap¬ 
proaches.  $75,000  cash  takes 
property ;  ready  to  produce  coal 
for  you.  Will  be  Sinton  Hotel, 
Cincinnati,  Monday,  29th,  en 
route  mines.  Call  there  if  in¬ 
terested,  or  wire  or  write  my 
office,  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

(Signed)  Holly  Stover. 


PRODUCERS 
- OF - 


PURITY - CHAT-TA-ROI 


V  olatile 

Carbon 

ASH 


56.50 

38.10 

5.40  100.00 


B.T.U.  14827 


CANNELS 

HAND  PICKED  BLOCKY  COALS,  SHIPPED  IN  SEALED  BOX  CARS 


Volatile 

Carbon 

ASH 

B.T.U.  14830 


50.98 

37.10 

5.92  100.00 


ANTHRAClTEi  Froin  Maderia,  Hill  &  Co.  Minea 
BITUMINOUS:  Homeatio  and  Steam 


AYERS  &  LANG,  DETROIT.  MICH. 


MACOMBER  &  WHYTE  ROPE  COMPANY 
CHICAGO,  ILL.  -  KENOSHA.  WIS.  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
MANUFACTURERS  HOISTING  AND  HAULAGE  WIRE  ROPE 
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Pools,  Dirty  Coal  and  Winning  the  War 

Seeking  a  Dead  Level  of  Price  and  What  It  Leads  to. 

The  Common  Problem  and  a  Suggestion  About  Solving  It 


'J' Q  Dt.  H-  a.  Gqt field j  Ufitted  States 
Fuel  Administrator,  Washington. 

D.  C.: 

The  American  people  have  two 
jobs  to  do.  One  is  to  win  this  war. 
The  other  is  to  get  the  material  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  soldiers 
to  win  the  war.  The  first  is  a  great 
international  and  impersonal  move¬ 
ment.  The  second  is,  after  all,  a  local 
matter.  It  is  strictly  personal  and, 
therefore,  is  governed  by  all  the  nat¬ 
ural  and  artificial  limitations  of  man¬ 
kind. 

Your  job — and  ourS' — is  to  think 
and  talk  of  both  of  these  things  in 
their  own  terms.  You  must  think  of 
the  international  and  impersonal 
problem  in  international  terms.  You 
must  try  to  think  of  the  personal  end 
of  this  business  in  terms  of  ordinary 
human  experience.  We  do  not  imply 
that  you  must  necessarily  descend 
to  the  level  of  individual  meanness 
or  to  the  infinite  littleness '  which 
human  nature  sometimes  exposes. 
We  merely  imply  that  you  must  think 
in  terms  which  take  those  things  into 
account  as  real  parts  of  the  actual¬ 
ities  of  life. 

In  an  international  sense  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  a  country  are  one;  the  coal 
mines  of  a  country  are  singular 
rather  than  plural ;  and  every  Indus 
try  of  a  country  becomes  a  mere  unit. 
In  fact,  in  an  international  sense  it 
is  necessary  to  think  of  the  economic 
forces  of  a  nation  as  a  unit  in  action 
and  purpose.  Thus  we  all  think  and 
speak  of  transportation,  of  the 
coal  industry,  or  of  any  other  com¬ 
modity  as  being  pooled  for  the  com¬ 
mon  cause  or  for  the  success  of  the 
one  purpose.  They  are  pooled  any¬ 
way. 

But  when  human  nature  expresses 
itself  individually  in  a  company 
rather  than  collectively  through  an 
industry,  and  when  the  individual  is 
forced  to  work  out  his  own  life  and 
financial  problems  concurrently  with 


the  working  out  of  the  national  prob¬ 
lem,  we  must  think  and  speak  more 
in  detail  and — pardon  the  inference 
— more  practically. 

When  coal  is  actually  pooled — as 
distinguished  from  the  broader  basis 
— the  identity  of  the  individual’s  coal 
is,  of  course,  lost  instantly.  When 
that  occurs,  there  is  no  longer^  any 
reward  for  excellence  of  individual 
preparation.  In  such  a  pool  one  of 
two  things  must  happen.  All  coal 
must  measure  up  to  the  highest 
known  standard  of  excellence  in 
preparation  or  all  coal  must  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  lowest  standard  of 
preparation.  The  question  to  de¬ 
termine  is ;  AVhich  of  the  two  will 
happen  since  a  double  standard  can 
hardly  apply. 

If  there  is  no  reward  for  excellence 
of  preparation,  but  if,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  costs  money  to  maintain  such 
a  high  standard,  the  natural,  human 
and  economic  tendency  is  toward  the 
lowest  known  standard. 

In  a  word,  a  pool  in  coal  is  prac¬ 
tical  socialism  in  coal  with  the  nat¬ 
ural  socialistic  outcome — a  degener¬ 
ation  to  the  low  standard  which  fol¬ 
lows  taking  the  line  of  least  resist¬ 
ance. 

You  know,  as  well  as  we  do,  that 
for  an  individual  in  war  times  to  thus 
lose  his  zeal  for  excellence  is  almost 
inconceivably  mean  because  it  robs 
his  country. 

You  know  that  when  a  mine  owner 
allows  slate,  stone  and  sulphur  to  be¬ 
come  mixed  with  the  coal  when  that 
coal  is  going  into  the  bunkers  of 
transatlantic  steamers,  he  is  doing 
the  equivalent  of  putting  a  German 
bomb  into  those  bunkers.  That  is, 
you  know  that  dirty  coal  will  cause  a 
steamer  in  mid-Atlantic  to  slow  down 
for  lack  of  steaming  power.  You 
know  that  at  that  precise  time  the 
steamer  may  need  to  develop  extra 
speed  to  get  away  from  a  submarine. 
Therefore  you  know  that  any  mine 


owner  who  allows  the  shipment  of 
dirty  coal  is  committing  an  act  of 
treachery  and  of  near  treason  toward 
the  nation. 

We  can  not  believe  that  many  coal 
men  are  wanton  in  this  respect.  They 
are  not  so  keen  for  a  few  extra  dol¬ 
lars  that  they  will  ship  coal  mixed 
with  slate,  sulphur  and  stone.  They 
will  not,  knowingly,  slow  down  ships 
in  the  submarine  zone;  compel  muni¬ 
tions  plants  to  close;  or  cause  a  rail¬ 
road  engine  to  fail  at  the  crucial 
point.  We  can  not  believe  that  many 
coal  men  could  be  consciously  so 
selfish  or  so  contemptible. 

Still,  there  is  this  to  consider.  To 
get  clean  coal  an  operator  must  keep 
many  men  busy  on  his  screens  and 
picking  tables.  Those  men,  under  the 
new  wage  schedule,  are  paid  $5.00  a 
day.  Two  to  four  of  them  are  em¬ 
ployed  on  each  picking  table  and 
there  is  one  of  these  for  each  size  of 
coal  made.  Even  a  relatively  small 
mining  company  spends  $100  to  $150 
a  day  'to  clean  its  coal  alone. 

Under  your  system  of  compensa¬ 
tion,  the  operator  who  cleans  his  coal 
with  elaborate  care  is  paid  precisely 
the  same  price  as  the  owner  of  the 
wagon  mine  who  ships  the  coal  just 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  ground — the 
coal,  rock,  slate  and  sulphur  com¬ 
bined. 

When  you  begin  to  think  of  coal  on 
this  personal  basis,  we  advise  you  to 
take  this  human  fact  into  account. 
It  wouldn’t  cost  the  country  a  great 
deal  to  allow  those  mines,  which  pre¬ 
pare  the  coal  properly,  a  compensa¬ 
tion  which  will  reimburse  them  for 
their  effort.  They  do  not  ask  for  a 
profit  on  this  transaction.  They 
merely  ask  for  enough  to  repay  them. 
What  it  does  cost  the  country  will  be 
offset  by  the  fact  that  steamships, 
railroads  and  munitions  plants  will 
not  be  slowed  down  in  critical  times 
while  they  contend  with  the  dirt  mix¬ 
ture  in  the  coal  pile. 
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Organizing  Coal  To  Win  the  Big  War 

The  Story  of  How  the  Coal  -Men  Came  To  Act  Together  and 
What  They  Plan  To  Do  To  Help  the  Country  in  Its  Struggle 


Gentlemen,  1  think  we  appreciate  very 
deeply  the  significance  of  the  chairman’s  re¬ 
marks  when  he  said  that  it  is  our  first  duty 
to  win  this  war.  Every  man  in  the  country 
who  is  not  engaged  directly  and  actively  in 
military  service  is  asking  himself  every  day, 
“How  can  I  help  ?” 

The  coal  producers  have  had  that  ques¬ 
tion  before  them,  collectively  as  well  as  in¬ 
dividually  for  many  months.  They  have 
asked  the  question,  “How  can  this  industry 
help  to  win  the  war?”  And  it  is  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  coal  trade  that  this  nation 
and  its  allies  will  win  this  war  by  organ¬ 
ization,  or  they  will  lose  it  by  the  lack  of 
organization. 

Those  who  know  anything  about  German 
industrial  organization  have  been  impressed 
for  years  with  its  efficiency.  It  is  showing 
today  in  everything  the  German  nation  does. 
We  and  our  allies  must  match  that  long 
built  German  efficiency  with  an  equal  or¬ 
ganization  of  our  own. 

Supporting  the  Army 

When  you  analyze  the  conduct  of  a  war 
you  find  that  the  energy  of  the  nation  must 
be  directed  first  into  its  military  service 
and  then  into  the  effective  support  of  that 
military  organization.  This  pre-supposes 
changes  in  industrial  organization  to  meet 
that  requirement.  The  essentials  are  food, 
fuel,  steel,  clothing,  and  so  on  down  the  list. 
These  are  the  big  essentials.  Coal  is  es¬ 
sential,  not  only  for  the  domestic  comfort 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  it  is 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  all  the  industrial 
life  of  the  nation.  Without  coal  you  can 
not  have  steel  nor  its  finished  products  of 
machinery,  guns  or  munitions,  nor  can  you 
have  transportation  by  rail  or  vessel.  There¬ 
fore,  the  effective  organization  of  the  coal 
industry  to  do  its  part  in  this  war  is  a 
matter  of  vital  concern. 

Coal  Men  Organise 

The  coal  operators  of  the  United  States 
have  recognized  the  moral  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  them,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances.  They  have  given  the  matter  serious 
thought.  They  have  determined  to  effect 
an  organization  which  will  make  this  in¬ 
dustry  as  serviceable  as  it  can  be  made  for 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  That 
is  the  first  function  of  the  National  Coal 
Association.  It  is  not  a  talking  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  is  intended  to  accomplish  definite 
ends.  It  has  organized  certain  departments 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  carrying  out 
those  ends. 

In  the  first  place,  since  this  industry  is 
under  the  control  of  government  regulation, 
it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  agencies 
of  the  government  which  do  the  regulating 
should  be  accurately  and  fully  informed. 
Ordinarily,  the  departments  of  government 
in  Washington  do  not  have  current  informa¬ 
tion  of  much  value.  The  statistics  which 
they  assemble  are  usually  yearly  statistics, 
which  mean  that  they  are  at  best  fifteen  or 
sixteen  months  old,  but  you  can  not  run  a 
business  on  last  year’s  figures.  You  must 
have  current  information.  There  is  no  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  Government  that  could 
furnish  the  Fuel  Administration  that  kind  of 
information,  so  that  the  first  effort  of  the 
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By  J.  D.  A.  Morrow* 

National  Coal  Association  has  been  to  get 
facts  of  that  character  before  Dr.  Garfield 
and  his  assistants.  Those  facts  come  from 
the  local  coal  associations,  but,  for  the  first 
time,  they  are  being  co-ordinated  effectively. 
That  information  is  now  going  over  to  the 
Fuel  Administration  and  to  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  currently. 

Getting  Facts  Quickly 

Day  before  yesterday,  at  11 :30,  we  were 
asked  for  the  names  of  the  coal  producers 
and  the  mines  in  a  certain  important  pro¬ 
ducing  district,  with  the  output  of  each  mine. 
We  had  that  information  on  the  desk  of  the 
man  who  wanted  it  in  35  minutes  after  he 
had  asked  for  it.  That  illustrates  one  kind 
of  service  that  we  can  render  there. 

The  National  Association  has  undertaken 
to  improve  the  transportation  conditions  af¬ 
fecting  the  coal  business.  Every  man  in 
this  industry  has  realized  for  a  year  that 
the  key  to  the  coal  trouble  in  the  United 
States  was  not  at  the  mines  nor  the  retail 
yards,  but  was  in  the  railroads.  We  are 
not  blaming  the  railroads.  This  is  simply 
a  condition  that  we  need  to  recognize,  deal 
with  and  remedy  as  best  we  can.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  the  railroads  have  not  been 
able  to  handle  the  business  that  was  thrust 
upon  them,  and  following  traditional  rail¬ 
roading  the  railroads  moved  coal  after  they 
moved  nearly  everything  else,  and  they  fur¬ 
nished  the  mines  cars  after  they  gave  cars 
to  nearly  everybody  else.  We  feel  that 
with  the  country  at  war,  that  kind  of  tra¬ 
ditional  railroading  must  be  changed.  If 
coal  is  one  of  the  vital  essentials  in  the 
conduct  of  war,  then  coal  must  receive  the 
transportation  which  goes  with  that  kind  of 
a  situation.  It  means  the  recasting  of  rail¬ 
road  operation  in  some  respects.  In  order 
that  we  could  take  care  of  our  own  inter¬ 
ests  in  that  reeard  most  effectively,  we 
have  employed  Mr.  John  Callahan,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  to  head  our  Trans¬ 
portation  Department.  He  has  been  for  25 
years  in  the  railroad  service  and  was  the  in¬ 
spector  of  freight  service  for  the  Lines 
West  when  he  came  to  us.  It  was  his  busi¬ 
ness,  in  that  capacity,  to  check  up  inefficien¬ 
cies  in  operation  and  to  see  how  transpor¬ 
tation  practice  could  be  improved.  That 
is  the  point  of  view  and  the  experience  that 
we  wanted.  We  owe  much  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  letting  us  have  Mr.  Callahan  and 
we  appreciate  their  action. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  will  have  to  have  some  changes 
in  traditional  railroading  and  we  are  sat¬ 
isfied,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  got  to  have 
more  efficient  railroading  than  we  are  get¬ 
ting  in  this  country  now.  I  don’t  say  that 
in  criticism  of  the  railroads  at  all ;  again 
I  say  that  to  us  this  is  simply  a  fact,  simply 
a  condition  with  which  we  must  reckon, 
and  it  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Callahan’s  duties 
to  point  out  how  that  efficiency  of  trans¬ 
portation  can  be  improved.  We  will  work 
with  the  railroads  to  accomplish  it  so  far 
as  we  can.  This  is  no  time  for  Americans 
to  quarrel  with  each  other,  or  for  industries 
to  quarrel.  It  is  a  time  to  get  together. 
So  we  will  work  with  the  railroads  as  far 
as  we  can,  as  the  coal  operators  have  al¬ 


ready  been  doing.  The  proof  of  that  read¬ 
iness  to  do  our  part  has  been  shown  in  the 
organization  and  work  of  the  Lake  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  and  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  which  now  have  received  the  official 
sanction  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  not  let  out 
desire  to  co-operate  with  the  railroads  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  insisting  that  they  give  us 
the  service  we  ought  to  get.  We  shall  feel 
perfectly  free  at  any  time  to  go  before 
Judge  Lovett  of  the  Priorities  Committee, 
or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
or  the  Fuel  Administration,  or  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  tell  them  what  is 
the  matter  as  we  see  it  in  the  city  of  Youngs¬ 
town,  for  instance,  explain  the  reason  that 
you  can  not  readily  get  coal  shipped  into 
that  town  or  steel  out  of  it,  or  coal  through 
it  to  the  Lakes,  and  what  could  be  done  to 
improve  that  condition.  We  will  feel  per¬ 
fectly  free  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  city 
of  Cincinnati  or  to  explain  to  the  people  of 
Salt  Lake  City  why  they  can  not  get  coal 
from  138  miles  away,  at  Castle  Gate,  over 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  and  gentlemen, 
we  intend  to  know  why.  If  we  can  not 
convince  the  railroads  themselves  that  they 
should  improve  these  things,  that  they 
should  modify  their  practice  to  change  con¬ 
ditions  that  are  responsible  for  troubles  of 
that  sort,  then  we  will  go  as  far  as  we  can 
to  get  them  corrected.  We  feel  it  is  a 
duty  we  owe,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but 
to  the  public,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  insist  and  %ht  for  that  kind  of 
service  from  the  railroads. 

Railroad  DitHculties 

Let  me  explain  a  little  in  detail  the  reason 
why  we  do  not  blame  the  railroads.  In  the 
territory  between  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis 
and  Detroit  and  Cincinnati,  I  understand  the 
roads  lost  15,000  men  by  draft.  They  will 
probably  lose  as  many  more  by  the  next 
draft.  They  lost  shop  hands,  engine  crews, 
repairmen,  motive  power  men,  and  men  all 
along  the  line.  That  has  necessarily  crip¬ 
pled  the  efficiency  of  the  roads  operating  in 
that  territory.  Now,  that  is  a  condition  that 
should  be  dealt  with.  Some  remedy  ought  to 
be  provided.  In  obtaining  soldiers  we  should 
certainly  avoid  wrecking  the  efficiency  of  our 
transportation  system.  Would  it  not  be  bet¬ 
ter — this  is  merely  my  own  thought — but 
would  it  not  be  better  to  have  some  of  those 
men  running  engines  on  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  instead  of  carry¬ 
ing  guns  in  France?  Why  not  let  them  be 
drafted  if  necessary,  but  assigned  to  that 
kind  of  industrial  service,  if  need  be?  In 
any  event,  let  us  keep  the  arteries  of  com¬ 
merce  open,  with  traffic  moving  at  the  high¬ 
est  possible  maximum  of  efficiency. 

I  noticed  yesterday  that  Mr.  Rea  said 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that 
he  felt  we  were  up  to  the  point  where  the 
Government  ought  to  loan  money  to  the 
railroads.  Here  again  I  speak  only  for  my¬ 
self,  but  so  far  as  I  personally  am  con¬ 
cerned  I  would  not  even  stop  to  debate  that 
question.  I  would  loan  money  immediately 
to  the  railroads,  as  much  as  they  need  to  put 
them  on  the  most  efficient  basis  of  operation 
we  can  get.  (Applause.)  This  war  is  cost¬ 
ing  us  sixty  million  dollars  a  day,  but  I 
feel  that  five  or  six  hundred  million  dollars 
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loaned  to  the  railroads  would  go  far  toward 
hastening  the  end  of  the  war,  and  since  every 
day  it  is  shortened  means  sixty  million  dol¬ 
lars  and  thousands  of  lives  saved,  I  would 
not  even  debate  the  issue  whether  we  would 
or  would  not  loan  it  to  them.  I  would  ask 
them  how  quickly  they  could  take  th.e  money 
and  I  would  loan  it  to  them.  (Applause.) 

Telling  the  Public 

One  of  the  other  features  of  the  work  of 
the  National  Coal  Association  is  a  public 
information  service.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  this  work  in  referring  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  we  are  placing  before  the  Fuel 
Administration.  It  is  equally  necessary  and 
vital,  as  we  see  it,  that  information  also  be 
placed  before  the  people  of  this  country.  We 
are  going  to  have  a  hard  time  in  the  United 
States  in  the  next  year  or  two.  Business 
can  not  go  on  as  usual.  We  may  hope  to 
have  it  happen  that  way,  but  we  must  strip 
for  action.  We  must  lay  aside  some  of  our 
pleasures  and  get  down  to  the  hardest  kind 
of  work.  That  is  going  to  mean  a  good 
many  hardships — little  inconveniences  that 
we  must  all  put  up  with.  It  is  going  to  be 
difficult  for  some  people  to  get  as  much  coal 
as  they  want,  the  kind  they  want,  when 
they  want  it.  If  they  understand  the  rea¬ 
sons  ^r  that  condition,  they  will  be  much 
more  patient  with  us  and  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  than  they  will  be  if  they  do  not 
understand  the  reasons.  I  know  of  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  that  will  probably  not 
have  any  trouble  about  its  coal  supply.  They 
will  almost  certainly  get  all  they  need.  The 
mines  that  serve  that  community  have  ex¬ 
cellent  transportation  service.  The  men  are 
working  regularly — no  strikes.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  people  who  will  enjoy  that  for¬ 
tunate  condition  this  winter  ought  to  be 
told  that  now.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  alarmed  by  statements  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  fuel  shortage.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  sections  of  the  country  that  do 
face  the  prospect  of  fuel  shortage.  They 
ought  to  be  told  frankly  that  that  is  the  con¬ 
dition  they  face,  and  the  facts  ought  to  be 
given  to  them  to  explain  why  they  will  face 
that  condition.  We  feel  that  the  people  in 
general  are  entitled  to  know  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  coal  trade  today.  We  have 
run  our  business  too  long,  just  as  the  rail¬ 
roads  ran  theirs  for  many  years,  without 
giving  sufficient  information  to  coal  con¬ 
sumers  about  the  facts  of  the  business  itself. 
We  are  now  suddenly  and  of  necessity  years 
beyond  that  stage.  It  took  the  railroads 
many  years  to  learn  that  they  could  not  run 
their  business  without  informing  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  We  are  trying  to  profit  from 
their  experience. 

Steam  Coal  Prices 

With  us  it  is  not  merely  a  case  of  telling 
our  troubles.  It  is  a  condition  of  explaining 
what  the  fundamental  conditions  are  in  this 
business.  For  example,  public  utilities  and 
railroads  have  long  bought  their  coal  much 
cheaper  than  they  had  any  right  to.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  the  domestic  consumer  paid  a 
higher  price  to  make  up  for  the  low  price 
at  which  they  bought  their  coal.  They  are 
not  able  to  buy  cheap  coal  any  more — it  is 
involving  a  shift  in  the  conditions  of  con¬ 
ducting  their  business.  I  hope  it  will  be  a 
permanent  shift.  I  don’t  want  to  see  any 
pubic  utility  company  or  any  railroad  buy 
coal  below  cost  hereafter.  If  we  make  clear 
to  the  people  why  they  could  buy  coal  at 
those  low  prices,  and  what  the  result  was, 
it  will  not  be  so  easy  for  those  gentlemen 
to  insist  that  coal  prices  ought  to  be  lower 


to  them.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  a  rail¬ 
road  or  an  electric  light  plant  or  a  gas  plant 
should  buy  its  coal  any  cheaper  than  the 
simplest  hou.seholder  in  this  country. 

A  Complete  Organisation 

At  the  outset  I  said  it  seemed  to  me  that 
we  would  win  or  lose  this  war  just  as  we  do 
or  do  not  develop  an  effective  organization. 
In  order  to  get  an  effective  organization, 
you  need  to  have  it  complete.  It  needs  to 
be  not  only  representative ;  it  needs  to  be 
complete^ — one  hundred  per  cent  pure — as 
one  man  put  it.  I  had  a  very  interesting 
illustration  of  the  way  that  works  out  prac¬ 
tically  down  at  Washington  a  week  or  so 
ago.  The  Secretary  of  a  local  association 
came  down  there  to  ask  for  an  increase  in 
prices  for  the  coal  operators  of  his  ter¬ 
ritory.  He  had  reports  from  18  companies 
operating  in  that  field.  I  had  my  own  mis¬ 
givings  about  how  far  he  would  get  with  18 
companies  when  there  were  55  operating 
companies  in  the  territory.  But  he  insisted 
on  seeing  some  of  the  officials  and  I  said, 
“All  right,  we  will  go  and  see  them.”  The 
first  man  we  got  to,  and  an  important  man 
at  that,  said  “Mr.  So  and  So,  how  many 
companies  do  you  represent?”  He  said 
“Eighteen.”  “How  many  are  operating  in 
your  field?”  “Fifty-five.”  “What  is  the 
matter  with  the  other  thirty-seven?  Don’t 
they  want  their  prices  increased?  Are  they 
content?”  “Oh,  no,”  he  said,  “of  course 
they  are  not.”  “Then  why  aren’t  they  par¬ 
ties  to  this  petition  ?”  He  did  not  ask  to  see 
any  more  government  officials.  He  bought 
a  ticket  back  home  and  said,  “I  will  bring 
the  bunch  down  the  next  time  I  come.”  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  He  went  back  and  explained  at 
home  why  he  did  not  get  anything  accom¬ 
plished  on  his  trip  to  Washington.  He  will 
be  back  next  week,  and  he  says  that  he  will 
have  everybody  in  that  district,  except  one 
company,  but  I  am  morally  certain  that  he 
will  have  that  company,  because  I  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  head  of  it  that  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  lift  him  out  of  his  chair  when  he 
got  it.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

One  or  two  coal  men,"  who  perhaps  do 
not  know  as  much  as  they  might  know  of 
what  is  going  on  at  Washington  or  what  is 
going  on  elsewhere,  have  inquired  what  a 
Secretary  does  to  keep  himself  busy. 
(Laughter.)  I  hope  that  what  I  have  said 
will  give  you  some  notion  of  what  he  finds 
to  do,  but  if  not,  I  know  that  Mr.  Allen, 
here  in  New  York,  can  very  easily  answer 
that  question,  or  Mr.  Swayne  can  answer  it 
in  detail  and  with  circumstantial  evidence. 

Your  local  association  here  is  peculiar  in 
this  respect,  that  you  include  both  operators 
and  wholesalers.  The  coal  merchant,  the 
coal  wholesaler,  the  coal  jobber  performs — 
I  don’t  like  to  say  a  legitimate  function  be¬ 
cause  that  sounds  like  an  apology  for  his 
existence.  Let  me  say,  therefore,  that  the 
distribution  of  coal  is  a  necessary  function. 
In  the  coal  business  there  are  two  economic 
processes  between  the  deposits  and  the  con¬ 
sumer,  production  and  distribution.  Some 
operators  perform  both  functions,  that  is, 
they  both  produce  and  market  their  coal ; 
other  operators  merely  produce  the  coal  and 
leave  it  to  other  agencies  to  market  it.  In 
such  cases  the  wholesaling  of  coal  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  necessary,  proper,  everyday  function 
of  the  business.  It  ought  to  be  compensated 
for  adequately  and  it  needs  no  apologies. 
(Applause.) 

I  do  not  know  precisely  what  your  As¬ 
sociation  here  is  doing,  but  I  fancy  it  paral¬ 
lels  the  work  of  local  associations  in  other 
places  very  generally.  For  instance,  one  of 


the  most  aggressive  and  vigorous  and  suc¬ 
cessful  local  associations  of  operators  is 
working  in  the  closest  conjunction  with  the 
Fuel  Administrator  in  that  vicinity.  When 
lie  considers  doing  anything,  he  consults 
with  the  Secretary  of  that  Association.  You 
have  a  Fuel  Administrator  here  in  New 
York,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  needs  all 
the  assistance  and  valuable  suggestions  that 
you  can  give  him,  and  through  your  local 
association  I  fancy  you  can  bring  him  a 
wealth  of  information,  a  great  variety  of 
suggestions  and  a  great  deal  of  help.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  will  do  that.  It  is 
an  instance  of  the  co-operation,  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  that  we  must  work  out  in  this 
country  if  we  are  going  to  win  this  war, 
and,  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you 
are  doing  your  full  part  in  effecting  such  an 
organization.  (Applause.) 


Accurate  Retail  Data 


When  the  Pomerene  bill  became  a  law,  and 
President  Wilson  appointed  Dr.  Harry  A. 
Garfield  as  coal  dictator,  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  immediately  took  up  the  work  of 
trying  to  get  an  accurate  statement  of  the  cost 
trying  to  get  an  accurate  statement  of  the  cost. 

The  following  form  showing  items  was  sent 
to  each  dealer,  together  with  a  sheet  giving  ex¬ 
planations: 


SHEET  No.  1 

Costs  for . months  from... 

‘Quantity  handled  in  above  period... 

1.  Shrinkage . 

2.  Unloading  and  delivering . 

8.  Salaries  ..t . 

4.  Insurance  . 

6.  Taxes  . 

6.  Interest  on  borrowed  monev . 

7.  Rent  . 

8.  Light,  heat  and  power . 

9.  Advertising  . 

10.  Interest  on  capital  invested . 

11.  Depreciation  on  plant . 

12.  Depreciation  on  equipment . 

13.  Repairs  to  plant . 

14.  Repairs  to  equipment . 

15.  Bad  debts  . 

16.  Miscellaneous  expense  . 


to . 

. net  tons 

.  .per  net  ton 
. .per  net  ton 
.  .per  net  ton 
.  .per  net  ton 
.  .per  net  ton 
.  .per  net  ton 
.  .per  net  ton 
.  .per  net  ton 
.  .per  net  ton 
.  .per  net  ton 
.  .per  net  ton 
.  .per  net  ton 
. .per  net  ton 
. .per  net  ton 
.  .per  net  ton 
. .per  net  ton 


Total . per  net  ton 

Probable  increase  in  cost  to  April  1st,  1918,  on  account 
shortage  of  labor  and  coal  and  increased  cost  for  all  sup¬ 
plies . per  net  ton. 

Average  cost  per  ton  alongside  dock  or  on  cars  your 
station  for  September,  1917, . per  net  ton. 

My  selling  price  to  consumers  for  September,  1917, 
. per  net  ton. 

*If  for  any  reason  you  do  not  care  to  give  tonnage 
handled,  that  may  be  omitted  as  it  is  not  vitally  necessary. 

. -I .  N.  Y. 

Date . 1917. 

Signed . 


SHEET  No.  2 

Explanation  of  headings  on  Sheet  No.  1 

1.  SHRINKAGE — Include,  loss  in  weight,  coal  received 
and  loss  in  dust  and  screenings. 

2.  UNLOADING  AND  DELIVERING— Include,  de¬ 
murrage,  discharging  wages,  discharging  expenses, 
yard  wages,  yard  expenses,  stable  wages,^  stable  ex¬ 
penses,  feed,  wages  drivers  and  helpers,  team  hire, 
garage  wages,  garage  expenses,  auto  operating  sup¬ 
plies,  chauffeurs  and  helpers  wages,  auto  hire. 

3.  SALARIES — Include,  all  wages  and  salaries  not  cov¬ 
ered  under  unloading  and  delivering.  If  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  salaries  of  its  officers.  If  a  copartnership,  or 
individuals,  include  salary  you  would  have  to  pay 
someone  else  for  doing  same  work  as  partners  or 
individual. 

4.  INSURANCE — Include,  fire,  compensation,  public 
and  team  liability,  auto  and  auto  liability. 

5.  TAXES — Include,  State  and  U.  S.  Government,  if 
any. 

6.  INTEREST  ON  BORROWED  MONEY— Include,  all 
interest  on  bills  payable  whether  borrowed  from 
banks  or  individuals. 

7.  RENT — Include,  all  rent  paid.  If  you  own  the  prop¬ 
erty  used  for  your  business  purposes,  add  rent  you 
would  receive  if  leased  to  others. 

8.  LIGHT,  HEAT  AND  POWER— Include,  all  lights, 
heat  and  power  used  for  business  purposes. 

9.  ADVERTISING — Include,  newspapers,  program  and 
any  other  expenses  that  should  come  under  this  head. 

10.  INTEREST  ON  CAPITAL — Include,  6  [ter  cent  in¬ 
terest  on  money  you  have  invested  in  business. 

11.  DEPRECIATION  ON  PLANT— Include,  depreci 
ation  on  mach  nery  and  bu  Idings. 

12.  DEPRECIATION  ON  EQUIPMENT— Include,  de¬ 
preciation  on  horses,  wagons,  auto  trucks,  furniture 
and  fixtures. 

13.  REPAIRS  TO  PLANT— Include,  repairs  to  machin¬ 
ery,  buildings,  etc.  „  ,  .  , 

14.  REPAIRS  TO  EQUIPMENT- Include,  repairs  to 
wagons,  auto  trucks,  furn.ture  and  fixtures. 

16.  B.AD  DEBTS — Include,  all  accounts  written  off,  or 
suspended  as  uncollectible.  ... 

16.  MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES— Include,  printing, 
stationery,  postage,  telephone,  legal  fees  and  all  ex- 
penses  not  included  under  other  headings. 
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How  and  Why  the  Coal  Jobbers  Organized 

Their  Commission  States  the  Jobbers’  Case  and  Then  Re¬ 
cites  in  Interesting  Detail  the  History  of  the  Association 


The  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association 
originated  in  September.  When  the  price 
of  coal  was  fixed  and  the  Commission  was 
allowed  for  the  jobber,  the  jobber  found 
himself  without  coal  almost  immediately. 

I  presume  that  was  your  experience  here, 
for  it  was  the  general  experience  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  Chicago  Coal  & 
Coke  Exchange,  which  included  not  only  the 
local  men  in  Chicago,  but  a  large  number 
from  the  outlying  territory,  that  is  to  say, 
the  District  within  12  hours’  journey  of 
Chicago,  went  down  to  Washington  to  in¬ 
terview  the  Fuel  Administrator.  They 
started  with  the  assumption  that  they 
wanted  to  help  him  by  giving  him  informa¬ 
tion  and  by  assisting  him  in  various  ways 
to  carry  out  the  extremely  arduous  task 
that  was  put  upon  him. 

They  had  an  interview  with  him  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  the  functions  of  the  jobber. 
Very  briefly,  and  in  an  offhand,  unpre¬ 
pared  way,  they  outlined  to  him  the  fact 
that  the  jobber  has  a  double  function,  a 
necessary  economic  function  serving  two 
separate  interests.  In  the  first  place,  he 
serves  the  producer,  the  operator.  You 
probably  know  that  the  figures  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  show  that  fifty-eight  per 
cent  in  number  of  the  bituminous  mines  of 
the  United  States  produce  less  than  twenty 
thousand  tons  each  per  annum.  It  is  also 
true  that  about  eighty-five  or  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  bituminous  mines  produce  Jess 
than  100,000  tons  per  annum.  Those  mines, 
with  that  limited  production,  cannot  afford 
what  you  and  I  know  as  a  sales  organiza¬ 
tion,  a  distributing  organization.  Their 
tonnage  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  building- 
up  a  competent  sales  organization  with  well 
qualified,  experienced,  educated  gentlemen 
to  offer  their  product  to  the  consumer.  Nor 
can  they  afford — they  have  not  the  capital 
to  afford  to  carry  the  credit  risk — to  carry 
the  customers’  accounts.  And  in  most  cases, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  located 
in  a  district  which  is  largely  populated  by 
producers  like  themselves,  and  which  does 
hot  consume  the  coal  that  is  produced  in 
the  district,  they  have  not  the  geographical 
position  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  market 
economically  and  intelligently. 

Many  of  them  do  not  know  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  their  own  coal.  They  cannot 
afford  the  fuel  engineering  force  to  study 
their  own  product  sufficiently  to  know  for 
what  it  is  peculiarly  suited,  nor  where  it 
can  be  marketed  to  the  best  advantage. 
They  have  not  the  opportunity  nor  the 
facilities  nor  the  capital  to  build  up  a  traffic 
organization,  a  car  tracing  organization; 
to  study  out  the  relative  supply  from  dif¬ 
ferent  districts  in  each  market,  tn  other, 
words,  they  have  not  a  sufficiently  large 
l)roduct  to  justify  them  in  having  what  we 
know  as  a  sales  or  distributing  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Therefore,  in  normal  times,  the  jobber — ■ 
some  people  object  to  the  use  of  that  word 
by  the  President;  I  do  not,  I  do  not  see 
why  “jobber”  is  not  just  as  good  a  word 
as  “wholesaler”  or  “merchant”  or  anything 
else — the  jobber  supplies  all  that  service, 
the  capital  to  carry  the  accounts,  the 
knowledge  and  the  facilities  for  the  small 
operator  in  normal  times.  He  also  supplies 
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tiiat  same  experience  in  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  cases,  for  a  very  large  tonnage  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  largest  operators  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  because  there  are  times,  as  you  all 
know,  frequent  occasions,  when  the  largest 
operator  must  sell  in  a  distant  market  a 
large  part  of  his  product,  and  he  cannot 
afford  to  build  up  temporarily,  to  dispose  of 
his  temporary  surplus  in  a  district  where 
it  would  not  normally  go,  but  where  under 
the  exigencies  of  the  particular  occasion  it 
must  go,  a  sales  organization  to  put  it 
there.  Consequently,  even  the  largest  oper¬ 
ator  is  indebted  to  the  jobber  in  normal 
times  for  a  very  considerable  service. 

Our  function  for  the  consumer,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  that  we  find  for  him  the 
kind  of  coal  best  suited  to  his  needs.  We 
find  the  coal  best  suited  not  only  by  rea¬ 
son  of  its  constituent  elements,  by  reason 
of  the  fusing  temperature,  or  the  ash,  or 
the  volatile  matter,  or  some  other  chemical 
constituent  or  physical  constituent,  but  we 
find  out  what  coal  ought  normally  to  supply 
him,  the  district  which  can  best  and  most 
readily  supply  the  coal  to  be  placed  in  his 
plant,  and  in  the  proper  quantities  and  at 
the  proper  seasons  of  the  year.  We  tell 
him  what  to  buy,  where  to  buy  it,  when  to 
buy  it,  and  when  to  accumulate  his  supply. 
Furthermore,  if  he  has  some  peculiar  con¬ 
dition  surrounding  his  plant,  we  fre¬ 
quently,  as  you  know,  get  the  very  best  fuel 
engineer  that  is  to  be  had,  and  send  him 
at  our  expense,  generally  not  at  the  con¬ 
sumers’  expense,  to  study  the  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  fuel  engineering,  and  to 
give  him  expert  advice  of  a  high  order. 

In  addition,  we  render  him  a  service  on 
the  credit  side.  We  give  him  credit.  If  he 
knew  where  to  buy  the  coal,  when  to  buy 
it  and  what  to  buy,  he  still  would  not  be 
known  to  the  distant  operator  who  pro¬ 
duced  that  particular  quality  of  coal.  If  his 
credit  standing  is  of  the  very  best,  his 
banking  connections  would  make  his  credit 
good  with  the  operators,  of  course.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  all  know  that  consumers 
of  coal  are  like  all  other  American  busi¬ 
ness  men,  in  that  they  start,  very  often,  in 
a  small  way,  with  a  limited  capital.  All 
that  the  operator  at  a  distance  could  leani 
of  him  would  be  the  fact  that  he  bore  a 
generally  good  reputation,  that  he  had  a 
small  capital,  that  he  probably  was  not  a 
first  class  credit  risk;  and  the  distant  oper¬ 
ator  would  be  very  loath  to  sell  him.  But 
we,  living  alongside  of  them,  know  their 
character,  we  know  more  than  any  trade 
agency  can  tell,  in  many  cases,  about  the 
men,  and  we  are  accustomed  to  judging 
the  amount  of  the  risk  that  we  take  in  sell¬ 
ing  to  the  individual,  and  the  moral  risk 
counts  with  us  perhaps  as  much  as  the 
financial  standing.  Consequently,  we  give 
the  small  man  credit,  we  give  the  large 
new  plant  credit,  we  give  credit  to  all 
sorts  of  people  who  could  not,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  get  that  credit  from  the  operator 
at  a  distance.  So  that  we  perform  a  very- 
useful  and  necessary  function  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  coal,  and  that  function  has  its 


ramifications,  just  exactly  as  that  equally 
necessary  function  that  we  perform  for  the 
operator  has  its  ramifications. 

Now,  that  was  explained  very  briefly 
and  in  a  very  faint  outline  to  Dr.  Garfield. 
Dr.  Garfield  said :  “Who  do  you  gentle¬ 
men  represent?  How  many  jobbers  are 
there  in  the  United  States?”  The  answer 
was  given  to  them,  that  as  far  as  could  be 
ascertained  from  the  commercial  agency 
books,  and  from  Sanborn’s  Blue  Book  and 
other  books  of  that  character,  there  were 
1,400  jobbers  in  the  United  States  and  they 
had  $165,000,000  capital,  and  they  were 
doing  an  annual  business  of  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  Those  figures  opened  his  eyes  some¬ 
what.  He  said,  “How  many  have  you 
here?”  We  said,  “Well,  we  have  twenty- 
five  men.”  “Where  do  you  come  from?” 
“From  different  cities  in  the  middle  west; 
we  have  men  here  from  Chicago,  from 
Toledo,  from  Buffalo,  from  Detroit,  from 
Omaha,  from  Kansas  City,  from  St.  Louis, 
from  Cincinnati,  and  Columbus  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh.”  “Well,”  he  said,  “Where  are  all 
the  others?”  Exactly  parallel  with  the 
case  that  Mr.  Morrow  told  you  of,  where 
the  man  went  in  with  eighteen  reports  and 
they  said,  “Don’t  the  other  thirty-five  or 
thirty-seven  care  to  have  their  price  in¬ 
creased?”  He  said,  “Don’t  the  other  1,400 
take  some  interest  in  this  matter?  Are 
you  twenty-five  the  only  people  in  the 
United  States  that  are  hit  by  this  situation  ?” 
And  they  told  him  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
thing  was  so  new  that  somebody  had  to 
make  a  start,  and  that  as  they  were  or¬ 
ganized,  they  made  a  start.  “Well,”  he 
said,  “Gentlemen,  I  would  suggest  that 
you  get  in  communication  with  the  other 
1,400  and  organize  a  National  Coal  Job¬ 
bers’  Association,  and  come  down  here 
qualified  to  speak,  so  that  you  can  give  me 
the  facts  from  all  over  the  country,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  small  group  of  you  from  one 
isolated  section.” 

As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  those  gentle¬ 
men  walked  over  to  the  Willard  Hotel  in 
Washington  and  organized  that  afternoon, 
on  the  17th  of  September,  the  National 
Coal  Jobbers’  Association,  with  a  tem- 
porarj^  organization.  Mr.  Platt,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Mr.  Romanski,  of  Chicago,  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary,  respectively,  put  in 
quite  a  lot  of  time  during  the  next  few' 
weeks  in  visiting  the  different  localities  and 
explaining  what  they  had  done,  and  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  urged  to  form  a 
National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association,  and 
asked  the  support  of  the  jobbers  in  the 
various  localities  that  they  visited.  Amongst 
other  places  they  came  here ;  they  went  to 
Boston,  they  w'ent  to  Baltimore,  they  went 
to  Philadelphia  and  generally  throughout 
the  country.  They  gave  about  two  months 
of  their  time  to  that  work. 

As  a  result  of  that,  they  called  a  con¬ 
vention  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  October 
in  Chicago.  The  Philadelphia  Wholesale 
Coal  Trade  Association  was  formed  about 
a  week  before,  in  response  to  their  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  eleven  of  us  went  out  to  Chicago 
from  Philadelphia.  I  must  say  that  when 
we  went  there  we  had  the  same  feeling  that 
it  has  been  reported  to  me  some  of  you 
gentlemen  have,  that  this  was  a  group  of 
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men  in  Chicago  who  were  trying  to  do 
something  for  themselves,  but  primarily 
for  Chicago  people ;  and  we  rather  expected 
that  we  would  find  all  the  form  of  organi¬ 
zation  provided  for,  and  arranged,  and  a 
slate  of  officers  selected  and  a  program  laid 
out  for  us,  and  that  it  would  be  very  little 
more  than  saying,  “Aye,  Aye,  Aye,”  or  else 
“No,  No,”  and  getting  out. 

We  met  there  early  in  the  morning  and 
we  were  interested  to  see,  when  the  regis¬ 
tration  was  completed,  almost  250  men  reg¬ 
istered,  and  there  were  men  there  from 
Birmingham,  from  Colorado,  from  Wash¬ 
ington  state,  from  Oregon,  from  Nebraska 
and  Iowa,  from  all  over  the  west  and  south, 
and  men  from  as  far  away  as  Boston  and 
New  Orleans.  We  were  interested  to  find 
that  there  was  not  a  semblance  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  laid  out  for  us.  Mr.  Platt  took  the 
chair  as  the  temporary  president  of  the 
organization,  and  asked  for  nominations 
for  a  chairman.  It  was  eastern  men  who 
nominated  him,  and  who  asked  him  to 
serve,  and  he  did. 

Getting  the  By-Laius 

We  found  that  a  set  of  by-laws,  a  form 
of  organization,  had  been  prepared  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  a  man  from  Omaha 
and  one  from  Boston  and  one  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  who  had  happened  to  come  in  the 
afternoon  before  and  had  been  requested 
to  do  the  program  work.  Those  by-laws 
were  submitted  and  those  250  men,  just  as 
representative  men  as  you  are,  just  as  many 
interests  of  their  own,  but  feeling  the  need 
of  this  organization  keenly,  sat  in  one  room 
together  in  most  earnest  attention,  dis¬ 
cussing  details  of  organization  without  any 
levity  and  without  any  lack  of  attention, 
from  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  until 
one.  They  adjourned  for  an  hour  for  lunch 
and  got  back  about  two  o’clock  and  went 
right  straight  to  work,  and  stayed  at  it  until 
about  half  past  six ;  a  most  earnest,  careful, 
painstaking,  thoughtful  work.  And  when 
that  day  was  over,  the  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion  was  perfected,  a  committee  on  policy 
was  elected,  a  nominating  committee,  to 
suggest  officers,  was  elected. 

That  evening  we  had  a  dinner.  Mr. 
Peabody,  known  to  all  of  you  as  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Peabody  committee,  came  all 
the  way  from  Washington  to  Chicago,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  making  an  address  at 
that  dinner.  Mr.  Moderwell  of  Chicago, 
also  on  the  Peabody  committee,  was  the 
toastmaster.  Speakers  were  chosen,  not  by 
any  prearranged  plan,  but  chosen  just  at 
the  moment  from  amongst  those  in  attend¬ 
ance. 

Going  to  See  Garfield 

The  convention  appointed  a  committee 
to  go  to  see  Dr.  Garfield  on  a  special  mis¬ 
sion.  While  we  were  assembling  for  the 
convention,  we  were  informed  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Administration  to  issue 
an  order  raising  the  price  of  coal  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  and  providing  that 
the  jobber  should  get  his  commission,  if 
any,  from  the  operator  out  of  the  mine 
price.  We  all  felt  that  that  would  elimi¬ 
nate  the  jobber  in  these  times.  A  telegram 
was  sent  requesting  Dr.  Garfield  not  to 
take  any  such  action  until  he  had  first 
heard  us,  and  he  very  promptly  replied  that 
he  would  not  act  on  that  matter  without 
first  hearing  us. 

Well,  we  arranged  an  appointment  for 
the  Tuesday  following  the  convention,  and 
a  committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Moderwell,  Mr.  Coyle,  myself,  Mr.  Dex¬ 


ter,  Mr.  Hendley  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  DuBois 
of  Detroit,  and  Mr.  Platt,  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  see  Dr.  Garfield.  We  met  at  the 
office  of  the  association  in  the  Woodward 
building  in  the  morning  and  spent  three  or 
four  hours  discussing  what  we  should  say 
to  Dr.  Garfield. 

The  committee  were  good  enough  to  ask 
me  to  be  the  spokesman  and  to  prepare  the 
argument.  That  was  done.  We  went  to 
Dr.  Garfield’s  office  at  the  hour  appointed, 
and  he  received  us  after  a  delay  of  only 
about  five  minutes,  although  there  seemed 
to  be  hundreds  of  people  in  the  building 
anxious  to  see  him  at  the  time — the  build¬ 
ing  is  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  turmoil  all 
the  time — he  received  us  in  his  own  room, 
shut  the  door  and  there  was  nobody  in  the 
room  but  him  and  ourselves. 

We  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  1,400  job¬ 
bers,  with  their  employes,  constitute  a  force 
of  probably  ten  thousand  people,  trained  in 
the  distribution  of  coal,  that  our  organiza¬ 
tion  was  just  as  old  as  the  mining  of  the 
coal  itself,  that  it  sprang  up  with  the  origin 
of  mining  coal  and  has  been  co-extensive 
with  the  mining,  that  it  has  expanded  and 
grown  just  as  the  forces  engaged  in  mining 
have  grown,  and  that  if  he  were  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  jobber,  or  if  he  were  not  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  elimination  of  the  jobber,  the 
work  now  being  done  by  these  ten  thousand 
trained  people  would  have  to  be  done  by 
ten  thousand  other  people  whom  he  would 
have  to  find  and  whom  he  would  have  to 
train,  and  that  we  felt  that  while  we  did 
not  care  so  much  about  ourselves,  it  was 
necessary  to  preserve  ourselves  and  our 
organization  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and 
the  United  States,  acting  through  him. 

He  asked  for  specific  recommendations. 
We  recommended  first  that  he  suggest  to 
the  operators  that  they  furnish  to  their 
customary  jobbers  the  same  proportion  of 
their  coal  at  present  that  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  furnish  heretofore;  feeling 
that  in  that  way  the  people  who  rely  upon 
us  for  supply  would  come  nearer  to  getting 
it  than  in  any  other  way.  We  told  bim  we 
were  willing  to  frankly  admit  that  our 
existence  and  our  organization  would  not 
increase  the  production  of  coal  one  ton ; 
neither  would  it  increase  the  distribution 
of  coal  one  ton.  But  that  it  would,  if  it 
were  properly  used,  assure  the  equitab-le 
distribution  of  the  coal,  and  that  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  matter. 

Our  next  recommendation  to  him  was 
that  he  arrange  to  increase  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  the  jobber,  because  the  jobber  could 
not  live,  in  most  instances,  on  15  cents  a 
ton.  Handling  the  present  high  prices  of 
coal,  with  demurrage  and  delays  to  steam¬ 
ers,  and  delays  in  transportation,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  required  to  carry  the 
accounts.  His  response  to  that  was  that  he 
had  already  covered  that,  that  whoever  per¬ 
formed  a  necessary  function  ought  to  be 
adequately  paid. 

Gkfing  Garfield  Help 

Our  third  recommendation  was  that  if  he 
wished  it,  we  would  appoint  a  commis¬ 
sioner  to  stay  in  Washington  to  act  as  a 
means  of  placing  at  his  disposal  the  infor¬ 
mation,  the  labor  and  assistance  generally 
of  the  1,400  jobbers,  and  through  them  the 
ten  thousand  people  engaged  in  this  busi¬ 
ness.  The  immediate  response  to  that  was 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  us  appoint 
a  commissioner  to  stay  in  Washington,  that 
he  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  consult 
with  such  a  commissioner,  and  would  re¬ 
gard  it  as  distinctly  helpful  to  him  if  we 


would  do  that.  We  came  away  at  that 
point. 

After  this  general  argument,  Mr.  Coyle 
presented,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  an 
argument  requesting  a  modification  of  Rule 
11,  which  prohibited  the  jobber  from  sell¬ 
ing  for  more  than  $2.15  coal  that  he  might 
have  under  contract  at  $3.50,  but  not  yet 
sold,  and  a  brief  prepared  by  Mr.  Coyle 
was  left  with  Dr.  Garfield  on  that  subject. 

We  then  went  back  to  our  office  and  after 
some  argument,  the  committee  was  good 
enough  to  ask  me  to  act  as  commissioner. 

I  have  agreed  to  undertake  the  office,  the 
only  stipulation  being  that  I  should  serve 
without  compensation,  because  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  a  man  with  salary,  who  has  a  selfish 
interest  to  serve,  would  have  any  influence, 
or  at  least  the  same  influence,  as  a  man 
giving  his  time  would  have,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  I  have  a  genuine  desire  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  and  having  been  winged  some  time 
ago,  I  cannot  fight.  With  that  understanding 
I  have  undertaken  the  work. 

Now,  just  before  we  left  Dr.  Garfield,  he 
asked  us  how  many  members  we  had  in 
our  National  Organization  at  this  time,  and 
we  told  him  258,  which  was  ten  times  as 
many  as  we  had  the  time  before,  the  month 
before.  He  then  asked  to  see  our  by-laws. 
We  did  not  happen  to  have  a  copy,  but  we 
told  him  what  was  in  them  about  obeying 
his  orders.  He  urged  us  to  go  on  and  get 
the  other  men  in.  We  have  since  furnished 
him  with  a  copy  of  the  by-laws. 

About  Rule  Elez'cn 

Take  Ruling  11  as  an  illustration,  and 
that  is  the  only  other  illustration  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  give  you.  Ruling  11  hurts  almost 
every  jobber,  because  almost  every  one  of 
us  had  coal  under  contract  winch  be  had 
bought  for  the  expected  good  market  of 
this  winter,  and  had  not  sold ;  and  to  have 
to  take  that  coal  for  $3.25  and  sell  it  for 
$2.15  was  a  hardship  that  not  very  many 
,  of  us  could  comfortably  pocket.  The  ar¬ 
gument  presented  by  the  special  committee 
had  its  effect.  Your  Commissioner  ham¬ 
mered  away  on  that  subject  every  day.  The 
committee  from  the  Baltimore  Association 
came  down  and  went  with  your  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  the  Fuel  Administrator  and  went 
over  it  again ;  and  then  the  work  was  kept 
up  every  day. 

If  we  had  not  ever  accomplished  anything 
except  the  modification  of  Ruling  II,  which 
we  did  accomplish,  and  which  I  believe  is 
satisfactory  to  all  of  us,  we  would  have  just¬ 
ified  our  existence  and  all  the  money  that 
we  have  spent  or  will  spend. 

Now,  as  to  our  present  position  :  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  has  an  assistant,  Mr.  Peale,  on  mining 
questions,  and  Mr.  White  on  labor  ques¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Neale  of  Thorn,  Neale  &  Com¬ 
pany  is  an  unofficial  advisor,  but  still  a 
member  of  the  staff ;  Mr.  Taylor  on  engin¬ 
eering  questions,  and  so  on.  We  asked  Dr. 
Garfield  if  he  would  not  be  willing  to  ap¬ 
point  someone  on  a  staff  to  be  his  advisor, 
official  or  otherwise,  on  questions  affecting 
the  jobbers,  so  that  the  jobber  might  al¬ 
ways  be  heard  before  things  were  done 
which  might  inadvertently  hurt  him  very 
seriously,  just  as  really  as  if  they  were  delib¬ 
erately  done,  but  which  would  be  avoided  if 
he  got  the  facts  before  he  acted.  I  even 
went  so  far  as  to  tell  him  that  I  did  not 
want  the  job  and  that  any  intelligent  job¬ 
ber  would  be  satisfactory.  His  answer  was 
that  he  did  not  think  the  time  was  ripe  for 
that,  but  he  said,  “I  will  see  that  I  consult 
you  every  time  before  a  thing  is  done  that 
may  affect  the  jobbers’  interest.” 

All  this  thing  is  going  to  cost  money.  If 
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everybody  comes  across  with  his  fifty  dol¬ 
lars,  and  there  is  not  one  of  you — I  do  not 
care  if  his  capital  is  only  five  thousand 
dollars — in  my  honest  opinion,  there  is  not 
any  man  in  the  jobbing  business  who  has 
got  five  thousand  dollars  who  could  not 
well  spend  one  thousand  of  it  on  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  if  nothing  else  would  keep  it  going. 
(Applause.)  If  instead  of  350  out  of  the 
1,400  members  today,  1  had  seven  hundred 
at  my  back,  the  fifty  dollars  would  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  counsel,  of  i)rinting,  of 
postage,  of  office,  of  clerk  hire  and 
everything  else.  And  when  I  went 
in  to  Doctor  Garfield,  if  I  said, 
“Well,  there  are  1,400  ostensibly  on 
the  list,  but  there  are  only  about  750  who 
really  count,  and  1  have  got  700  of  them  at 
my  back,”  what  then  I  said  would  carry 
more  weight  than  it  does  today.  The  one 


thing  that  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  try  to  save 
my  business  and  yours.  I  will  tell  you  very 
frankly  that  the  expenses  for  the  present 
have  been  underwritten,  so  that  if  you  do 
not  come  across,  those  of  you  who  do  not 
belong,  we  are  going  ahead  for  a  few 
months  anyway,  and  you  can  lie  back  and 
live  on  us  if  you  want  to,  but  that  has  not 
been  typical  of  the  coal  trade,  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  typical  of  any  of  you.  “Come 
on  in,  the  water’s  fine.” 

Just  one  word  more  and  1  am  through. 
'I'here  has  been  a  feeling  manifested  on 
the  part  of  a  small  group  of  operators, 
whom  1  hojje  are  not  representative  of  the 
whole,  that  the  status  of  the  jobber  and  the 
jobber’s  efforts  to  preserve  himself  were  in 
a  .sense  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  oi)er- 
ator  as  distinguished  from  the  jobber. 


vember  17th  was  off  2,000,000  tons,  yet 
.summer  weather  has  prevailed,  country 
wide.  W’hat  will  happen  when  zero  weather 
with  sleet,  snow  and  ice,  grips  the  over¬ 
worked  and  undermaintained  locomotives 
of  our  railroads,  and  the  demand  for  coal 
jumps  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent?  What 
must  be  done,  and  quickly? 

'I'he  Government  must  cut  off  the  non- 
essential  coal  consumer.  The  miner  must 
work,  not  five,  six,  eight  hours ;  but  ten, 
twelve  hours,  daily.  All  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  single  shifting,  etc.,  must  be  sus¬ 
pended.  The  employer  must  pay  the  estab¬ 
lished  price  (without  penalty)  for  service 
performed.  Dvery  man  must  do  the  work 
assigned  him,  even  though  he  may  fill  two 
or  more  positions  in  one  day. 

The  railroads  must  be  relieved  of  the 
work  of  transporting  all  nonessentials  that 
they  may  transport  coal  and  other  neces- 


Column  Right!  Forward  March! 

By  Eugene  McAuliffe 


Two  days  of  last  week  were  spent  by  the 
writer  in  Washington,  coal  and  coal  cars 
the  occasion  of  the  visit. 

The  hotels  of  the  nation’s  capital  are 
crowded  with  men  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Perhaps  the  commercial  overwhelms 
the  spiritual.  Contracts,  raw  material,  price, 
regulation,  embargoes,  transportation,  are 
current  topics  of  conversation.  The  war 
that  seemed  remote  to  us  a  few  weeks  ago, 
as  if  looked  at  through  a  reversed  telescope, 
begins  now  to  loom  sinister-like  on  the 
horizon.  No  one  questions  the  ultimate 
outcome,  we  even  look  on  our  Anglo-Saxon 
heritage  of  early  blundering,  such  as  was 
suffered  in  revolutionary  days  and  the  first 
two  years  of  the  civil  war  as  a  necessary 
educational,  and  perhaps  chastening,  period. 
What  we  do  not  reckon  with  is  the  price  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  pay. 

Men  who  should  know,  say  that  glorious 
France  is  bled  white.  Sturdy  John  Bull, 
who  never  seemed  to  learn  the  art  of  adver¬ 
tising,  is  busy  fighting  in  all  quarters  of  the 
seven  seas,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  The 
Congo,  Salonika.  It  takes  more  than  men 
to  keep  “English  drums  beating  round  the 


They  died  for  the  cause  of  democracy.  W’ill 
the  end  come  with  the  passing  of  three 
thousand,  or  will  it  be  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand,  or  three  million?  When  100,000  have 
followed  Enright,  Gresham  and  Hay, 
America  will  awaken,  perhaps  before.  Early 
in  May  last  the  coal  operator,  the  miner 
and  the  railroad,  were  urged  to  look  well  to 
the  fuel  supply.  Since  then  has  passed  in 
kaleidoscopic  succession,  strikes,  car  short¬ 
ages,  price  regulation,  priority  orders,  fam¬ 
ine,  with  some  politics  and  demagoguery, 
but  as  yet  the  problem  of  securing  the  na¬ 
tion’s  fuel  supply,  with  a  scant  tonnage  for 
export  to  our  allies,  is  unsolved. 

Like  Italy  we  are  on  the  river’s  bank,  it 
is  time  to  reform  our  forces.  Every  man 
and  woman  has  a  duty  to  perform  and  on 
those  who  mine  and  transport  coal  rests  a 
burden  of  paramount  importance.  The  na¬ 
tion  is  short  50,000,000  tons  of  soft  coal. 
The  production  for  the  week  ending  No- 


sities. 

A  special  survey  should  be  made  of  all 
mine  supply  and  machine  companies  and 
raw  material  and  must  be  furnished  them 
to  produce  the  necessary  mining  machinery, 
locomotives,  coi)per  wire,  rope,  mine  rails, 
etc.,  which  must  be  forthcoming. 

Most  of  all,  the  disloyal,  anarchistic  and 
blatant  element  must  be  suppressed.  Why 
lock  up  a  befogged  foreigner  who  shouts 
for  the  kaiser  and  let  an  alleged  citizen 
threaten,  aye,  call  an  unwarranted  strike? 
The  great  mass  of  mine  workers  are  loyal 
men ;  there  are,  however,  a  few  festering 
sores  yet  abroad.  May  I  add  that  internment 
incommunicado,  as  they  say  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  offers  magnificent  opportunity 
for  reflection. 

Only  by  united  eff'ort,  now  too  long  de¬ 
layed,  can  we  avoid  a  fuel  crisis. 

Our  Navy  wants  coal,  our  men  in  France 
want  coal,  steel  rails,  cross  ties,  lumber, 
ammunition,  supplies ;  a  thousand  other 
things  that  spring  from  coal.  Italy  wants 
coal.  France  wants  coal.  The  world  wants 
coal.  We  can  sui)ply  all  demands  if  we  will. 
Are  we  each  ready  to  do  our  part? 
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world.” 

Witness — today’s  wire  says,  “Nazareth, 
in  Palestine,  the  boyhood  home  of  Jesus 
Christ,  may  soon  be  the  scene  of  battle. 
British  forces  after  capturing  Jaffa  from  the 
Turks  are  marching  on  Nazareth.”  May 
we  say  that  Russia  is  resting,  and  Italy  re¬ 
forming?  We  know  that  our  weaker  allies 
have  gone  down  in  defeat.  Let  us  face  the 
issue  squarely:  on  England,  Erance  and  our 
own  beioved  United  States  rests  the  burden 
of  preserving  liberty  for  ourselves  and  for 
the  world. 

We  are  teaing  and  tangoeing  just  as  Eng¬ 
land  was  when  Churchill  sent  the  fleet  oui 
into  the  North  Sea,  when  it  was  said  “and 
with  it  went  the  keeping  of  the  world.”  To 
England’s  North  Sea  fleet  has  been  added 
our  splendid  armada,  and  to  that  great  com¬ 
bined  force  is  due  the  safety  we  have  en¬ 
joyed  of  late.  Above  the  strife  and  bicker¬ 
ing  of  our  commercial  life  the  very  silence 
of  our  ships  adrift  in  that  icy  sea  sounds 
in  thunderous  tones. 

A  few  days  ago  three  Americans,  regu¬ 
lars,  died  on  the  front  line  in  France.  A 
French  officer  in  a  few  simple  words,  placed 
these  men,  without  rank,  among  the  im¬ 
mortals.  In  the  years  to  come  Americans 
will  visit  their  graves  in  thousands,  they 
are  now  our  own  “Les  trois  mousquetaires.” 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Philadelphia  Coal 
Club,  held  at  the  Hotel  Adelphia  on  Thursday 
night,  the  15th  inst.,  was  a  very  successful  affair. 
More  than  175  coal  men  were  present,  and  in 
point  of  speechmaking,  there  was  more  than 
ordinary  interest  in  that  Francis  A.  Lewis,  fuel 
administrator,  was  among  the  speakers. 

Mr.  Lewis  said,  that  while  Washington  has 
been  telling  of  the  hoarding  of  coal,  he  was 
I)ositive  there  is  no  hoarding  in  Philadelphia. 
He  said  further : 

“There  are  not  many  persons  in  any  com¬ 
munity  who  can  afford  to  store  away  anthracite 
during  the  early  months  of  the  year.  The 
amount  of  coal  coming  into  this  city  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  hoarding  has  been  the  same  as  any  other 
year  during  April,  'ilay  and  June.  There  has 
been  about  4,000,000  tons  since  January  1st,  but 
then  the  early  months  of  this  year  were  cool, 
and  I  know  that  I  burned  coal  about  six  weeks 
longer  than  I  am  accustomed  to  in  the  early 
part  of  the  summer. 

“I  know  that  coal  yard  after  coal  yard  has 
not  a  pound  in  it,  and  I  am  going  on  and  going 
on  until  I  get  coal  in  your  yards.  The  question 
of  delivery  is  another  thing  which  must  be 
watched.  Many  carriers  who  must  carry  it  from 
wagons  to  cellars,  then  fix  the  coal  bins,  and 
various  other  incidentals,  for  which  they  re¬ 
ceive  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  are  certainly  doing 
plenty  for  that  amount  of  money.  If  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  regulate  the  bucket  trade  I  will  do  so  as 
soon  as  possible.” 

Wellington  At.  Berlolet,  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Merchants’  .^ssociation,  fol¬ 
lowed.  He  said  among  other  things: 

“The  sooner  we  realize  as  business  men  that 
fuel  will  win  the  war,  the  better  for  us.  We 


are  in  the  war  to  win,  and  if  we  can  make  a 
little  profit  while  winning,  so  much  the  better  for 
us.  We  must  have  the  right  food  fuel  and 
the  right  coal  fuel. 

“I  have  been  astounded  at  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  the  Federal  Government  has  set  out 
to  do.  When  we  were  confronted  in  the  early 
part  of  October,  with  the  change  of  price,  we 
lost  our  heads  and  forgot  patriotism.  Now  I 
think  the  situation  has  changed.  We  have  been 
busy  for  fifteen  years  working  out  a  cost  sys¬ 
tem  that  is  not  complete  at  the  present  time. 
We  must  work  it  right  out  completely.” 

E.  A’.  Parker,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  -A-n- 
thracite  Information,  who  has  recently  removed 
his  headquarters  from  Wilkes-Barre  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  told  of  the  efforts  that  the  anthracite  oper¬ 
ators  have  made  this  j'ear  to  get  out  more  ton¬ 
nage.  He  said  that  during  the  ten  months  of 
1917,  there  has  been  more  coal  mined  with  fewer 
men  than  for  many  years.  He  said  the  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  mines  during  normal  seasons  aver¬ 
age  from  175,000  to  180,000,  but  this  year  the 
supply  of  mine  employes  is  cut  down  to  about 
150,000,  the  others  having  gone  to  the  lure  of 
higher  wages  or  enlisted  in  the  Government 
service. 

“There  is  no  further  increase  possible,”  he 
said  in  conclusion,  “The  number  of  men  being 
drawn  upon  is  increasing  every  day.” 

Howard  W.  Perrin,  general  sales  manager  of 
M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  who  is  president  of  the 
Coal  Club,  presided. 

.At  the  conclusion  of  .Administrator  Lewis’ 
address,  he  was  unanimously  elected  an  honorary 
member. 

More  than  $1,000  was  raised  for  the  local  A’. 
-M.  C.  .A.  fund  among  the  coal  men  present. 
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How  Coal’s  Selling  Force  Is  Being  Destroyed 

Substituting  Political  for  Commercial  Distributors  Tends  to  Cause 
the  Selling  Organization  to  become  Atrophied.  The  Remedy. 


A  few  years  ago  a  coal  operating  com¬ 
pany  accepted  a  contract  from  a  large  coal 
user  for  a  million  tons  of  coal  a  year.  It 
had  an  output  of  about  two  million  tons. 
With  one  million  tons  sold,  it  maintained  a 
selling  force  barely  big  enough  to  market 
the  other  million  tons. 

Something  happened  to  disturb  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  coal  producing  company 
and  the  consumer  who  had  contracted  to 
take  the  second  million  tons  a  year  of  out¬ 
put.  The  result  was  that,  in  three  weeks’ 
time,  the  selling  organization  found  that  it 
had  two  million  tons  a  year  to  sell  instead 
of  one.  The  market  was  already  flooded 
with  coal ;  prices  were  low  and  it  couldn’t 
expand  its  selling  force  in  a  hurry  to  find 
a  buyer,  at  a  living  price,  for  that  coal.  It 
failed  and  all  but  dragged  the  industry  in 
two  states  to  ruin  with  it. 

If  present  tendencies  in  regulation  of  coal 
are  continued,  and  unless  something  is  done 
under  that  regulation  to  keep  the  selling  or¬ 
ganization  in  coal  in  constant  touch  with 
its  normal  market,  the  situation  of  the  trade 
at  the  end  of  the  war  will  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  company  just  described.  That 
is,  the  mines  will  have  six  hundred  million 
tons  or  more  of  annual  output  but  they  will 
have  no  selling  organization  with  which  to 
distribute  it.  That  is  the  appalling  danger 
confronting  the  coal  trade.  The  serious 
fact  is  that  few  or  no  conscious  efforts  are 
being  made  to  preserve  the  selling  force. 
Instead,  many  conscious  efforts,  are  being 
made  to  destroy  it. 

Neiv  Avenues  of  Appeal 

A  retail  dealer  in  a  middle  west  city 
wanted  some  coal.  He  first  applied  to  his 
normal  source  for  it.  It  happened  that  the 
operator  didn’t  have  any  coal  for  sale.  The 
retail  dealer  then  made  a  half  hearted  in¬ 
quiry  in  other  directions  and  failed  to  get 
coa,l.  Then  he  applied  for  relief  to  the  fuel 
administrator  of  his  county — a  personal 
friend — and  got  it.  When  that  happened 
an  effective  step  was  taken  looking  to  the 
elimination  of  the  coal  selling  force.  It 
taught  the  consumers  where  to  go  to  get 
coal.  It  transferred  the  interest  of  the 
buyers  from  the  coal  offices  to  the  state  of¬ 
fices.  It  set  up  a  new  center  of  thought  and 
hope. 

This  is  significant  because  things  of  that 
kind  are  happening  in  every  county  in  the 
United  States.  It  once  was  the  function  of 
the  jobber  to  find  coal  for  the  consumer 
when  the  mine  winch  normally  shipped  to 
that  user  couldn’t  supply  it.  That  tvas  one 
big  reason  for  jobbers  existence. 

When  that  work  is  done  by  the  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator,  the  jobber  disappears  and  the 
state  takes  his  place.  Thus  the  state  does 
for  the  people  free  of  charge  what  the  job¬ 
ber  used  to  get  five,  ten  and  fifteen  cents  a 
ton  for  doing.  The  Fuel  Administration, 
therefore,  is  today  elimmating  the  jobber 
and  is,  thereby,  killing  off  a  force  upon 
ivhich  coal  must  depend  after  the  zvar. 

The  Sweeping  Change 

The  tendency  even  is  for  the  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator  to  take  the  place  of  the  selling 
force  of  the  mining  company.  The  people 


knowing  that  the  state  will  help  them,  aren  t 
pounding  at  the  door  of  coal  offices  as  they 
used  to  do.  They  say : 

“What  is  the  use  of  overexerting  our¬ 
selves  when  the  state  is  here  to  do  that  for 
us?” 

So  instead  of  trying  with  vigor  to  find 
coal  for  themselves,  they  place  an  order 
with  a  mine.  If  it  is  not  accepted  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  look  further.  Instead  they  hand 
over  their  private  worries  to  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  city,  county,  state  or  the 
nation.  They  “let  George  do  it.” 

The  further  we  go  along  the  line  of  such 
“regulation”  the  greater  is  the  tendency  for 
the  selling  force  in  coal  to  become  atrophied. 
In  fact,  such  things  arc  not  regulation  at  all. 
They  merely  transfer  the  function  of  dis¬ 
tribution  from  the  commercial  to  the  po¬ 
litical  organisation  and  set  up  a  temporary 
force  ivhich  destroys  a  force  that  should  be 
permanent. 

That  all  heads  in  a  direction  about  which 
the  coal  people  of  the  United  States  want 
to  think  seriously.  This  war  isn  t  going  to 
last  forever.  The  men  who  are  now  work¬ 
ing  for  Fuel  Administration  boards  for 
nothing,  aren’t  going  to  continue  forever  to 
work  for  nothing  and  pay  their  own  ex¬ 
penses. 

Neither,  we  take  it,  will  the  state  continue 
forever  to  distribute  coal  for  the  operators 
and  the  people  without  cost. 

So  the  time  is  coming — and  it  will  arrive 
the  minute  the  war  ends — when  we  will 
have  coal  production  in  abundance  but  no 
system  of  distribution.  We  will  have  enor¬ 
mous  output  but  no  selling  force  that  is  in 
touch  with,  the  needs  or  enough  informed  in 
the  routine  of  coal  distribution  to  do  the 
job  properly. 

In  a  word,  we  are  under  what  intends  to 
be  regulation.  Instead,  we  are  unwittingly 
in  a  period  when  the  state  is  substituting 
itself  for  a  commercial  function.  And  the 
coal  trade  is  asleep  to  the  importance  of  a 
change  which  destroys  the  very  force  that 
must  be  the  salvation  of  the  coal  industry  in 
peace  times. 

The  Selling  Force 

The  selling  force  is  the  right  arm  of  the 
coal  organization  which  reaches  out  to  bring 
in  the  money.  That  arm  today  is  bound  to 
the  side  of  the  coal  body.  It  is  withering 
from  disuse.  The  question  is  whether,  when 
the  need  for  it  again  arises,  it  can  reach  out 
with  strength  and  vigor  to  serve  the  tmde. 

The  present  tendency  in  “regulation”  is 
to  our  way  of  thinking  wrong  in  principle 
because  it  tends  to  destroy  something  that  is 
invaluable  in  normal  times  and  to  develop 
shiftlessness  on  the  part  of  the  people.  It  is 
impractical  because  it  attempts  to  substitute 
uninformed  distributors  of  coal  for  those 
who  are  informed  both  broadly  and  in  de¬ 
tail.  That  being  true,  and  because  detailed 
■  centralized  distribution  is  impossible  in  coal, 
the  question  naturally  is.  What  is  the  better 
method  of  procedure? 

If  the  coal  industry  is  going  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  as  well  as  regulated,  the  distribution 
of  coal  in  all  but  extreme  cases  must  be 
done  through  the  regular  channel  of  coal 
distribution.  That  is,  coal  at  wholesale  must 


be  distributed  through  the  selling  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  mine,  in  certain  part,  and 
through  the  jobbing  organization  in  the 
remaining  part. 

This  can  be  effective  only  if  and  when  the 
people  are  encouraged  and  indeed  directed 
to  look  for  their  supply  of  coal  to  the  nor¬ 
mal  source.  If  users  bought  normally 
through  jobbers,  they  should  be  sent  to 
those  jobbers  to  get  their  coal.  If  they 
bought  direct  from  the  mines,  they  should 
be  sent  to  those  mines  now. 

This  would  mean,  if  carried  out  in  detail, 
that  the  operator  would  distribute  a  certain 
percentage  of  his  coal  through  his  own  sell¬ 
ing  organization  and  a  certain  percentage 
of  it  through  the  jobbing  organization.  In 
this  way,  alone,  can  the  selling  force  in 
coal  be  preserved. 

Importunate  Demands 

The  big  need  for  preserving  the  regular 
distributing  organization  in  coal  today 
arises  from  the  fact  that  many  persons  are 
making  a  clamorous  demand  for  coal.  The 
consumers  are  very  human.  And,  as  Holy 
Writ  says :  “The  heart  of  man  is  deceitful 
above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked.” 
Some  of  them  can  lie  with  wonderfully 
good  grace.  Others  can  argue  in  such  a 
way  as  to  convince  even  an  angel  that  their 
motives  are  pure  and  wonderfully  clean. 
Experienced  men  in  the  coal  trade  have 
heard  their  fairy  tales  many  times.  They 
know  precisely  the  percentage  by  which 
most  of  such  statements  can  safely  be  dis¬ 
counted.  When  the  same  buyers  talk  to  a 
coal  administrator  who  has  no  experience, 
the  administrator  can  only  take  their  state¬ 
ments  at  100  per  cent  of  their  face  value. 
In  other  words,  it  is  far  more  easy  to  bunco 
an  uninformed  fuel  administrator  than  it  is 
to  hoodwink  a  coal  operator.  If  only  to 
protect  the  state  from  itself  and  if  only  to 
protect  the  community  against  designing 
men,  it  would  be  a  good  investment  for  the 
nation  to  keep  the  selling  force  intact. 

From  a  purely  coal  trade  point  of  view, 
tjiis  is  necessary  if  coal  is  to  emerge  from 
the  war  with  any  selling  organization  capa¬ 
ble  of  distributing  coal.  Without  a  selling 
organization,  the  mines  must  come  out  of 
the  war  with  six  hundred  million  tons  of 
production  and  no  orderly  method  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  it. 


Want  Prices  Reinstated 

A  large  distributing  and  operating  coal  com¬ 
pany  writes  The  Black  Di.amond  as  follows; 

“The  coal  consumers  without  contracts  all  over 
the  country  are  commencing  to  suffer  as  result  of 
governmental  regulations  and  we  are  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  as  to  the  outlook.  Our  best  thoughts 
should  presumably  be  directed  to  some  remedy  for 
the  present  deplorable  conditions.  Personally  I 
think  the  proper  thing  to  do  would  be  to  re¬ 
affirm  the  Lane-Peabody  prices  under  which  coat 
operators  and  distributors  would  make  an  earnest 
effort  to  keep  everybody  going  on  limited  sup¬ 
plies  until  lake  navigation  closes,  output  increases 
or  consumption  decreases.  W'e  believe  the  best 
thing  to  do  would  be  for  coal  consumers  %yithout 
contracts  to  petition  Mr.  Garfield  to  legalize  the 
Lane-Peabody  price  and  then  let  the  price  alone, 
at  least  until  .^pril  1st,  in  an  effort  to  secure 
proper  distribution  of  the  coal  loaded  during  the 
next  three  or  four  months.” 
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National  Retail  Coal  Association  Is  Formed 

The  Atlantic  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Association  Is  Expanded 
to  Cover  the  National  Field  and  a  Big  Program  Is  Outlined 


The  various  retail  coal  dealers’  associa¬ 
tions  now  have  a  national  organization,  this 
being  formed  at  I’hiladelidiia  on  Tuesday, 
when  the  Atlantic  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  was  enlarged  to  have  national 
scope  and  to  embrace  all  associations 
throughout  the  country. 

By  this  act,  the  national  organization,  to 
he  known  as  the  “National  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,”  can  be  said  to  embrace 
through  the  affiliation  of  the  various  state 
and  local  organizations,  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  recognized  retail  coal  dealers  of 
the  country. 

One  of  the  early  acts  of  the  executive 
committee  will  be  to  select  a  very  able  man 
to  be  permanently  located  at  Washington 
to  act  with  the  National  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator. 

The  purpose  of  this  national  organization 
is  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  consti¬ 
tution,  which  reads: 

Article  1.  This  association  shall  be 
known  as  The  National  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association. 

Article  2.  The  object  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  is : 

a.  To  bring  the  various  state  and  city 
retail  associations  together  for  their  mutual 
benefit  in  all  matters  where  interchange  of 
ideas  or  harmonious  action,  is  desired. 

b.  To  gather  and  dififuse  accurate  and 
reliable  information  regarding  the  cost  and 
distribution  of  coal  at  retail. 

c.  To  procure  uniformity  and  certainty 
in  the  customs  and  usages  in  the  retail  coal 
business. 

d.  To  promote  a  more  enlarged  and 
friendly  intercourse  between  those  engaged 
in  such  business. 

e.  To  co-operate  with  the  federal,  state 
and  municipal  governments. 

The  by-laws  of  the  Atlantic  association 
are  practically  adopted  throughout. 

Jesse  C.  Suter  will  serve  as  secretary 
until  a  permanent  secretary  is  elected  by 
the  executive  committee.  Mr.  Suter  will 
continue  to  occupy  the  offices  of  the  Atlantic 
Association,  1413  G  Street,  Washington. 

The  following  officers  were  elected; 

W.  A.  Smoot,  Jr.,  President,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Samuel  B.  Crowell,  First  Vice-President. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  Hamilton  Smith,  Second  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Arthur  F.  Rice,  Third  Vice-President, 
New  York  City. 

W.  D.  Elmstrom,  Chicago,  Ill.,  4th  Vice 
1  ‘resident. 

Bushrod  M.  Watts,  Fifth  Vice-President, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

The  above,  together  with  the  gentlemen 
named  below  to  form  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee. 

John  E.  Lloyd,  Chairman,  Philadelphia; 
W.  A.  Clark,  New  England,  Northampton, 
Mass.;  Wellington  M.  Bertolet,  Reading. 
Pa. ;  J.  Harry  West,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Wal¬ 
ter  Cottrell,  Richmond,  Va. ;  J.  Cal.  Ewing, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Howard  G.  Dewey, 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. ;  James  C.  Tatterstall. 
Trenton,  N.  J.;  Robert  Lake,  Jackson, 


Mich.;  R.  R.  Yeagley,  Indianajxjlis,  Ind. ; 
William  T.  C.  Berlin,  Memphis,  Tenn. ; 
Herbert  L.  Laird,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  A. 
P.  Smith,  Denver,  Colo.  -- 

Treasurer — Hugh  Hill  of  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Permanent  Secretary  to  be  selected  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Going  Into  Action 

In  response  to  the  call  of  the  Atlantic 
States  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
to  discuss  the  advisability  of  organizing  a 
national  association  to  take  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  the  entire  retail  coal 
industry,  officers  and  repre.sentatives  of  re¬ 
tail  coal  organizations  of  eleven  important 
states  and  fifteen  city  associations,  met  at 
Philadelphia  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  20th,  using 
the  assembly  rooms  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  Widener 
Building. 

The  mojning  session  took  up  the  history 
of  the  forming  of  the  Atlantic  States  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  had  as  its  membership,  the 
principal  retail  organizations  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  states. 

B.  M.  Watts  of  Baltimore,  president  of 
the  Atlantic  Association,  could  not  be  pres¬ 
ent,  owing  to  his  being  ill  with  blood  poison. 

Samuel  B.  Crowell,  vice-president,  pre¬ 
sided  in  his  stead.  Mr.  Crowell  said ; 

“The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  States  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  feel  that  with  its  present  membership 
very  little  more  than  has  been  accomplished 
at  Washington  can  be  done.  We  have, 
therefore,  called  this  meeting  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  retail  coal  associations 
throughout  the  United  States  to  determine 
the  advisability  of  forming  a  larger  and 
more  representative  organization.  If  it  is 
decided  at  this  meeting  to  do  so,  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Atlantic  States  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied  to  merge  their  interests  with  the 
new  organization,  and  if  it  means  that  a  new 
set  of  officers  would  be  for  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  all  concerned,  they  will  be  entirely 
satisfied  to  withdraw  and  suggest  to  its 
members  that  the  present  association  be 
either  disbanded  or  merged  with  the  new 
organization  to  be  formed.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  thought  desirable  to  go  no  fur¬ 
ther,  then  the  present  association  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  do  whatever  is  in  its  power 
to  assist  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  whenever  called  upon.  We,  however, 
feel  that  our  discussion  uTon  the  question 
of  enlarging  should  be  generally  entered 
into,  as  we  believe  that  to  accomplish  the 
best  results  at  Washington,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  large  majority  of  the  retail 
associations  interested  in  this  national  body, 
so  that  when  matters  are  taken  up  with  the 
Fuel  Administrator,  it  will  mean  that  the 
majority  of  retail  dealers  are  taking  them 
up  and  that  the  majority  of  retail  dealers 
are  endeavoring  to  assist  Dr.  Garfield  and 
his  associates  in  their  work. 

“We  are  probably  in  the  most  upset  con¬ 
dition  the  coal  business  has  ever  experi¬ 
enced,  which  is,  of  course,  caused  by  the 
war  we  are  now  waging.  This  war  must 
be  won  by  the  Allies  and  our  part  of  that 
winning  is  large ;  fuel  and  food  will  be  the 


principal  factors  which  will  assist  in  the 
winning  and  we  must  do  our  share,  see  that 
the  fuel  is  carried  along  vigorously  and  that 
production  is  kept  up,  and  that  the  retail 
interest  see  to  it  that  the  production  is  prop¬ 
erly  delivered  and  distributed  to  not  only 
the  big  enterprises,  but  to  the  small  ones  and 
the  poor,  as  they  will  be  the  ones  that  will 
suffer  most  this  winter  unless  fuel  is 
brought  to  them  in  their  regular  quantities, 
ff  we  can  keep  deliveries  up,  the  question 
of  a  reasonable  price  will  be  taken  up  later; 
in  fact,  is  now  being  considered,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  our  Fuel  Administrator 
means  to  give  all  concerned  a  square  deal, 
which  will  mean  that  the  retailer  will  re¬ 
ceive  fair  compensation  for  his  efforts. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  patriotic  duty  to  assist 
Dr.  Garfield  in  every  possible  way.  Each 
one  must  do  his  bit  in  this  war,  and  that 
means  that  the  retail  coal  dealers  must  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Fuel  Administrator,  and 
help  him  to  work  out  his  problems.  The 
Fuel  Administration  must  have  their  plans, 
and  it  is  for  us  to  help  work  them  out  in 
every  way. 

Arthur  Hull  spoke  of  the  need  of  a  na¬ 
tional  organization.  He  was  followed  by 
N.  H.  Kendall,  commissioner  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  who  told 
in  detail  how  the  Chicago  retail  dealers  had 
co-operated  with  the  sftate  and  local  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  had  been  able  to  secure 
a  schedule  of  prices  that  were  very  satis¬ 
factory. 

Arthur  F.  Rice,  commissioner  of  the  New 
York  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  and  \V. 
Harry  Smith,  president  of  the  Washington 
association,  spoke  of  the  need  of  a  general 
organization. 

The  following  committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  : 

Nominations :  J.  E.  Lloyd,  J.  Harry  West, 
W.  Hamilton  Smith. 

Resolutions :  Jesse  C.  Suter,  J.  E.  Rich¬ 
ards,  N.  H.  Kendall. 

Press :  Edwin  J.  Cummings,  A.  M.  Hull, 
M.  J.  Crean. 

Finance:  W.  A.  Clark,  W.  W.  Griffith, 
Julius  Hellweg. 

Costs:  F.  H.  Beach.  Two  more  to  be 
appointed. 

Membership:  Wellington  M.  Bertolet, 
H.  C.  Hill,  M^alker  Cottrell. 


Report  All  Coal 

Answering  a  number  of  inquiries  from  its 
members,  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association 
of  New  York,  Incorporated,  No.  1  Broadwaj', 
quotes  the  following  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
semi-monthly  reports  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  : 

“The  Commission  has  your  letter  of  November 
i)th  and  advises  that  a  report  of  all  shipments  of 
coal  and  coke  during  the  semi-monthly  period 
covered  by  the  report  is  required  and  is  to  include 
shipments  of  both  contract  and  free  coal.  Very 
truly  yours.  Federal  Trade  Commission,  by  L.  L. 
Bracken,  Secretary.” 


George  L.  Baton,  a  mining  engineer,  formerly 
located  in  Connellsville,  but  now  of  Pittsburgh, 
has  become  owner  of  the  Burrel  Coal  Company 
with  mines  on  the  Allegheny  river  opposite  Tar- 
entum,  including  a  tract  of  1,000  acres  of  coal. 
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Detroit  Coal  Merchants  Harassed  by  Thieves 

Organized  Gangs  Plunder  the  Supplies  of  Coal,  Causing 
Serious  Shortages  to  Coal  Merchants  and  Manufactories 


The  coal  dealers  in  Detroit  are  up  in  arms 
against  an  aggravating  annoyance  in  the  shape  of 
coal  thieves.  These  are  responsible  for  condi¬ 
tions  which  have  been  steadily  getting  worse 
and  they  are  now  so  serious  that  legal  action  is 
necessary.  Cars  are  arriving  at  their  final  desti¬ 
nation  anywhere  from  two  to  eight  tons  short, 
and  it  has  been  discovered  that  this  shortage 
has  mainly  been  created  by  a  gang  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  gangs  which  have  made  it  a  business  to 
rob  the  cars  on  the  sidings  in  and  around  Detroit. 
The  retail  coal  merchants  are  heavy  losers  from 
this  source,  and  the  manufacturers  of  that  city 
are  finding  that  the  activities  of  the  thieves  are 
making  serious  inroads  in  their  supplies.  A  re¬ 
cent  compilation  shows  that  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  alone  has  lost  over  a  hundred  and  forty 
tons  of  coal  in  this  manner. 

George  E.  Buchanan,  president  of  Buchanan  & 
Huff,  realizing  that  these  shortages  were  assum¬ 
ing  very  serious  proportions,  has  taken  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  with  the  authorities  in  an  endeavor  to  have 
the  depredations  checked.  Detectives  have  been 
employed,  with  some  little  success,  but  still  the 
thieving  continues. 

Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  stop 
the  stealing  by  employing  detectives,  a  method 
which  gave  fair  results  and  about  sixty-five  con¬ 
victions  were  secured.  The  accompanying  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  in  a  railroad  yard  show  the  manner 
in  which  the  thieves  operate.  They  climb  over 
the  cars,  throwing  out  the  coal  to  the  women  and 
children  on  the  ground.  Occasionally  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  cart  away  the  coal  in  wheelbar¬ 
rows.  The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  the  police  commissioner  shows  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  these  peculations.  It  follows ; 

Detroit,  Mich.,  October  29,  1917. 
Police  Commissioner  Couzens,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir ;  We  wish  to  outline  a  condition  that 
confronts  the  coal  trade  in  the  matter  of  stealage 
and  shortage  of  coal.  During  our  experience  of 
twenty-six  years  in  the  coal  business  this  evil  has 
been  growing  worse  each  year,  and  is  now  so 
serious  that  we  must  find  a  remedy.  You  will 
agree  that  eventually  the  burden  falls  on  the 
consumer.  We  will  cite  three  cases,  that  is,  car 
G.  R.  &  I.  No.  813  unloaded  on  the  Transit 
Railroad,  originally  billed  at  101,000  pounds,  the 
car  showing  it  was  robbed,  was  reweighed ;  it 
weighed  49,060  pounds.  Car  C.  W.  V.  S.  No.  783 
and  D.  T.  &  I.  No.  4231  unloaded  on  the  20th 
street  team  track,  were  found  14,300  pounds  and 


10,200  pounds  short,  respectively.  An  attempt 
was  made  a  few  years  ago  to  stop  the  stealage 
by  employing  two  detectives,  which  gave  fair  re¬ 
sults,  making  an  average  of  forty-one  arrests 
per  month  for  three  months.  They  had  sixty- 
five  convictions,  then  they  encountered  a  gang  of 
the  worst  coal  thieves  where  guns  were  brought 
into  play,  resulting  in  bloodshed  and  death  from 
wounds  later.  My  personal  opinion  for  one  way 
of  relief  is  to  stop  the  trespassing  on  railroad 
property.  In  your  official  capacity,  can  you  help 
us?  We  have  no  objections  to  giving  this  pub¬ 
licity.  Yours  respectfully, 

Buchanan  &  Huff. 

Geo.  E.  Buchanan,  President. 

To  this  the  police  commissioner  answered  : 

CITY  OF  DETROIT 
.  Department  of  Police 

October  30,  1917. 

Buchanan  &  Huff,  350  Eourth  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Subject:  Coal. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  your  letter  of  the  29th 
advising  of  the  stealage  and  shortage  of  coal 
which  confronts  the  dealers.  The  writer,  as  you 
know,  was  in  the  coal  business  a  long  time,  and 
recognizes  the  evil,  but  did  not  know  it  was  grow¬ 
ing  worse,  or  as  bad  as  you  outline.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  matter  is  largely  up 'to  the  trans¬ 
portation  companies,  and  you  know  yourself  that 
they  have  always  maintained  detectives  through¬ 
out  their  yards  to  protect  their  property,  not  only- 
coal ,  but  all  merchandise.  We  cannot  place  men 
in  the  yards  of  the  railroads  with  our  limited 
staff,  and  in  the  next  place  we  would  have  no 
more  right  to  do  tliis  than  we  would  have  to 
place  men  in  your  yard  or  any  merchant’s  on 
Woodward  avenue,  to  protect  goods.  This  is 
something  which  is  entirely  up  to  the  transpor- 
taiton  companies  it  seems  to  me.  I  agree  with 
you  that  there  should  be  statutes  prohibiting 
trespassing  of  people  on  railroad  property,  and 
the  roads  have  in  many  cases  gotten  statutes 
covering  this  so  as  to  prevent  accidents,  and  I 
'think  it  might  well  be  done  further  to  prevent 
stealing.  The  transportation  companies  have 
receipted  for  the  coal  at  the  mines  and  should 
deliver  it  to  the  consignee  and  failing  to  do  so 
they  should  pay  claims  the  same  as  they  do 
in  other  cases.  I  do  not  see,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you. 

Yours  very  truly,  James  Couzens, 

Commissioner. 


It  would  appear  the  police  are  helpless  in  this 
instance  and  the  matter  was  taken  up  with  the 
Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  as  follows: 

November  10,  1917. 
Mr.  Allan  A.  Templeton,  President, 

Detroit  Board  of  Commerce. 

As  a  representative  of  the  retail  coal  dealers, 
who  are  members  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Com¬ 
merce,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  con¬ 
dition  that  confronts  the  coal  trade  in  the  matter 
of  stealage  and  shortage  of  coal.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  practically  every 
car  of  coal  that  is  shipped  into  Detroit  arrives 
at  its  destination  short,  anywhere  from  one  to 
eight  tons. 

These  cars  are  sold  “mine  weight  to  govern,’’ 
and  when  the  shortage  is  discovered,  the  only- 
alternative  of  the  coal  dealer  is  to  pass  on  this 
shortage  to  the  consumer  in  the  way  of  price. 
The  retail  coal  dealers  of  the  Board  of  Commerce 
are  thoroughly  convinced  that  some  action  should 
be  taken  to  remedy  this  condition,  and  respect¬ 
fully  suggest  that  you  appoint  a  committee  to 
study  this  situation,  and  recommend  a  remedy  to 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  further  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  take  such  action  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  about  a  correction  of  this  growing 
evil. 

The  coal  dealers  believe  that  such  a  committee 
sliould  consist  of  a  retail  coal  man,  a  coal  jobber, 
a  railroad  official,  a  manufacturer,  a  laundry  man. 
a  large  consumer  of  coal,  and  a  city  official. 

The  writer  is  very-  much  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  has  made  a  detailed  study  of  it,  and 
would  be  willing  to  act  as  chairman  of  such  a 
committee.  For  a  jobber,  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Ayers  &  Lang  is  suggested ;  for  a  railroad 
official,  Mr.  E.  D.  Bronner,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Michigan  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  is  suggested;  and  for  the  laundry  man,  Mr. 
Frank  Hoskins,  is  .suggested.  The  Ford  Motor 
Company,  which  has  suffered  very  heavily  in  this 
connection,  should  be  willing  to  appoint  some  one 
from  their  company  to  act  as  a  representative 
for  the  manufacturers.  Mr.  McCabe’s  office,  at 
the  city  hall,  would,  undoubtedly,  be  willing  to 
appoint  some  one  from  that  office  to  represent 
the  city,  and  it  would  probably  be  well  for  you 
to  appoint  the  other  individual  on  the  committee 
in  any  manner  that  you  see  fit. 


These  photographs  show  how  coal  supplies  at  Detroit  are  plundered.  The  thieves  get  into  the  cars  and  throw  the  fuel  to  the  ground,  ichcre  it  ts  picked  up 
by  their  waiting  accomplices.  The  view  in  the  lower  right  corner  shows  coal  being  carried  away  in  a  barrow. 
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Rulings  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator 


No.  l.'i.')  of  November  12th  .say.s  tliat  Raymond 
Richards  of  -Missouri,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  says 
that  shipments  to  Kansas  City  from  May  1st  to 
November  1st  increased  thirty-two  per  cent, 
whereas  a  shortage  had  been  reported. 

No.  i:i()  of  Noveml)er  12th  says  that  -Major- 
(leneral  Win.  S.  Black,  chief  of  engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army,  is  working  out  a  plan  by 
which  ])art  of  the  coal  traffic  may  lie  diverted 
from  tile  over-worked  railway  system  to  the 
under-worked  waterway  system.  Where  possilde, 
waterways  are  to  be  used. 

No.  iji~.  November  /j,  /p/7.  Order  of  the 
United  Slates  Fuel  Administrator,  regulating  the 
use  of  coal  for  the  purposes  of  generating  elec¬ 
tricity  for  use  in  operating  illuminated  advertise¬ 
ments,  notices,  signs,  etc. —  It  appearing  to  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator  that  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  national  security  and  defense,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  suiiport 
and  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  to 
lessen  or  jirevent  the  waste  of  coal  which  at  the 
present  time  is  and  during  the  continuation  of 
the  war  will  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  -Administrator,  needed  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  aforesaid,  and  to  secure  an  adequate  supply 
and  equitable  distribution,  and  to  prevent,  locally 
and  generally,  scarcity  of  coal,  and  to  facilitate 
the  movement  of  coal  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
that  the  use  of  coal  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purposes  hereafter  set  forth,  and  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  for  such  use  of  the  present  facilities  already 
inadequate  for  the  prompt  and  sufficient  shipment, 
transportation  and  delivery  of  coal  needed  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  should  he  limited  and  re¬ 
stricted,  in  order  that  the  essential  ])urposes  first 
hereinbefore  referred  to  may  be  carried  out,  and 
that  so  far  as  possible  the  production,  sale,  ship 
meut,  distribution  and  apportionment  of  coal 
among  dealers  and  consumers,  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign,  may  be  maintained  to  the  extent  sufficient 
to  meet  the  governmental,  commercial  and  do¬ 
mestic  requirements  for  coal. 

The  United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  acting 
under  authority  of  an  executive  order  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  dated  23  August, 
1917,  appointing  said  administrator,  and  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  purpose  of  said  order  and  of  the 
act  of  Congress  therein  referred  to  and  approved 
August  10,  1917, 

Hereby  adjudges  that  in  his  opinion  the  use  of 
coal  for  any  of  the  purposes  hereinafter  de¬ 
scribed  except  to  the  e-xtent  hereinafter  indicated 
is  wasteful,  and  that  any  person  using  any  coal 
for  such  purposes  except  as  aforesaid  is  engaging 
in  a  wasteful  practice  or  device  in  handling  or 
dealing  with  coal,  and  that  the  use  of  coal  for 
such  purposes  except  as  aforesaid  is  prejudicial 
and  injurious  to  the  national  security  and  de¬ 
fense,  and  a  cause  of  scarcity,  locally  and  gener¬ 
ally;  and  < 

Hereby  orders  and  directs  that  until  further  or 
other  order  of  the  United  States  Fuel  -Adminis¬ 
trator  and  subject  to  modification  hereafter  from 
time  to  time  and  at  any  time, 

1.  Upon  and  after  the  fifteenth  day  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1917,  no  corporation,  association,  partnership, 
or  person  engaged  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the 
business  of  furnishing  electricity  for  illuminating 
or  power  purposes,  and  no  corporation,  associa¬ 
tion,  partnership,  or  person  maintaining  a  plant 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  for  their  own  use 
electricity  for  illuminating  or  power  purposes, 
shall  use  any  coal  for  the  purpose  of  generating, 
producing,  or  supplying  electricity,  or  supply  or 
use  electricity  generated  or  produced,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  the  consumption  of  coal,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing,  maintaining,  lighting,  or 
operating,  before  the  hour  of  7:4,5  p.  m.  or  after 
the  hour  of  11  p.  m.,  electrically  illuminated  or 
display  advertisements,  notices,  announcements, 
signs,  designation  of  the  location  of  an  office  or 
place  of  business  or  of  the  nature  of  any  busi¬ 
ness,  electric  searchlights,  or '( external)  illumina¬ 
tion  or  ornamentation  of  any  building,  except  in 
the  interior  of  buildings,  and  except  as  in  special 
cases  hereinafter  further  or  otherwise  provided 
or  limited,  namely : 

(a)  This  order  shall  not  apply  to  the  United 
States  Government,  the  government  of  any  com¬ 
monwealth  or  state  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
any  city,  county,  town,  or  other  governmental 
subdivision  in  any  such  commonwealth  or  state ; 

(b)  This  order  shall  not  apply  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  street  lights  by  any  city  or  town  or 
within  any  city  or  town  under  a  contract  with 
the  officials  thereof  for  such  maintenance,  or  to 
the  maintenance  of  any  lights  for  any  purpose  by. 


or  in  comijliance  with  orders  of,  any  public  au¬ 
thorities  ; 

fc)  Electric  signs  affixed  to  the  street  fronts 
of  buildings  over  the  street  entrances  thereof  or 
over  the  street  entrances  to  stores,  shops,  or  other 
places  of  business  therein,  or  extendiiijf  therefrom 
over  the  sidewalks,  for  the  juirpose  of  announc¬ 
ing  the  name  or  business  of  a  retail  shop  or  store, 
or  the  name  and  location  of  a  theater  or  other 
place  of  amusement  or  of  a  hall  or  other  place 
of  ])ul)lic  assembly,  together  with  the  name  of 
the  play  or  other  entertainment  given  therein,  or 
t)f  the  puri)osc  of  any  jiublic  assembly  to  be  held 
therein,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  be  lighted  or 
illuminated  or  operated  by  electricity,  generated 
or  produced  by  the  use  of  coal,  during  the  period 
from  one-half  hour  after  sunset  until  such  time, 
not  later  than  1 1  o’clock  in  the  evening,  at  which 
time,  in  the  case  of  a  jilace  of  business,  the  same 
is  closed  for  the  conduct  of  business  therein  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  extent  that  such 
business  is  conducted  therein  during  the  daytime 
business  hours,  and  in  the  case  of  places  of 
amusement  and  public  assembly  hereinbefore  re¬ 
ferred  to  until  one-half  hour  after  the  time  fixtxl 
for  the  beginning  of  an  entertainment  or  of 
the  meeting  or  other  public  assembly,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  provided,  that  the  size  of  any  such  sign 
and  the  amount  of  electricity  needed  to  operate 
and  illuminate  the  same  shall  be  reduced  at  any 
time  upon  direction  of  the  State  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor  of  the  state  within  which  such  sign  is  located  ; 

(d)  This  order  shall  not  apply  to  porch  lights 
upon  houses  or  hotels,  or  at  the  entrances  to 
buildings  occupied  or  open  for  ingress  or  egress 
during  the  night  time,  or  to  lights  upon  private 
driveways,  walks,  or  in  the  grounds  of  any  hotel, 
manufacturing  establishment  or  residence,  or  upon 
the  platform  of  railroad  stations,  approaches 
thereto,  or  in  railroad  yards  or  grounds,  or  to 
lights  to  mark  the  location  of  fire  escapes  or 
exits ;  or  to  lights  for  any  similar  purposes 
when  authorized  by  any  State  Fuel  -Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  state  within  which  such  lights  are 
located ;  provided,  however,  that  the  number  and 
power  of  any  such  lights,  by  this  paragraph  (d) 
permitted,  shall  be  reduced  at  any  time  upon  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Fuel  Administrator  of  the  state 
within  which  such  buildings  or  grounds  are 
located ; 

(e)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  length  of  time,  fixed  by  agreement  or 
otherwise,  between  any  person  and  a  State  Fuel 
Administrator,  for  which  any  such  sign  or  illu¬ 
mination  may  be  displayed  or  operated. 

2.  The  State  Fuel  Administrators  within  the 
several  states  are  hereby  directed  and  author¬ 
ized  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  order  are 
observed  and  carried  out  within  their  several 
states,  to  report  violations  thereof  to  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator,  and  to  recommend  to 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  action  to 
be  taken  by  him  with  respect  to  the  sale,  ship¬ 
ment,  distribution  and  apportionment  of  coal  to 
the  corporations,  associations,  partnerships,  or 
persons  so  found  to  be  acting  in  violation  of 
this  order. 

(Signed)  H.  -A.  G.arfield, 
United  States  Fuel  -Administrator. 

No.  138  of  November  13th  says  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  miners  of  Stearns,  Ky., 
had  passed  a  resolution  approving  Dr.  Garfield’s 
method  of  adjusting  differences  between  miners 
and  operators. 

No.  ijg.  November  ly,  1917. — State  Fuel  -Ad¬ 
ministrators  have  been  instructed  by  the  United 
States  Fuel  -Administrator  that  they  have  com¬ 
plete  authority  in  their  respective  states  to  enforce 
the  proper  distribution  of  the  coal  supply  at 
proper  prices. 

Under  these  instructions  the  State  -Administra¬ 
tors  will  have  full  authority  to  make  all  regula¬ 
tions  regarding  local  distribution.  Specific  au¬ 
thority  will  be  conferred  by  the  Federal  Fuel 
•Administrator  in  cases  where  orders  or  regula¬ 
tions  may  require  enforcement  by  legal  authority. 
The  instructions  to  State  .Administrators  said,  in 
part : 

“The  most  important  duty  of  the  State  Fuel 
■Administrator  is  to  see  that  the  supply  of  fuel  in 
his  state  is  equitably  distributed  at  fair  prices. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  see  that  the  State  -Administrator 
is  provided  with  the  necessary  authority  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  result. 

“The  State  -Administrator  has  authority  to 
promulgate  reasonable  regulations  regarding  local 
distribution.  He  may  require  dealers  to  deliver 


only  a  limited  quantity  to  any  one  customer.  He 
may  require  consumers  to  state  their  supply  on 
hand  and  their  requirements.  He  may  take  meas¬ 
ures  to  prevent  hoarding.  The  State  -Administra¬ 
tor  is  authorized  to  proceed  with  measures  of 
this  character  and  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
making  them  effective  by  force  of  public  opinion. 

“In  the  great  majority'  of  instances  the  State 
Administrator  will  be  able  by  the  use  of  his 
influence  and  with  the  support  of  public  opinion 
to  obtain  action  with  the  consent  of  the  parties. 
If  this  is  not  possible  he  should  telegraph  at  once 
to  the  United  States  Fuel  -Administrator  the  action 
he  recommends  and  request  the  necessary  au¬ 
thority.’’ 

No.  140  of  November  Kith  relates  that  Charles 
11.  Ten  W'eeges,  Fuel  .Administrator  for  Dela¬ 
ware.  complained  of  a  shortage  of  coal  and  re¬ 
ceived  assurances  that  supplies  would  be  provided. 

No.  141.  N oveviber  14,  1917. — -A  survey  of  the 
entire  coal  situation  completed  by  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  today  demonstrates 
that  the  war  needs  of  the  nation  for  fuel  have 
developed  to  a  point  where  the  dfflnand  threatens 
to  outstrip  the  supply. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Fuel  -Administration 
and  other  agencies,  the  annual  output  of  coal  has 
been  increased  by  approximately  .')0,000,000  tons. 
Hut  the  consumption  of  coal,  it  is  estimated,  has 
increased  by'  approximately  lOO.OOO.OtK)  tons,  leav¬ 
ing  a  gap  of  50,000,000  tons  to  be  bridged. 

Practically'  the  entire  increase  in  coal  consump¬ 
tion  is  due  to  the  necessities  of  the  war.  Muni¬ 
tions  plants,  running  twenty-four  hours  a  day  at 
full  capacity,  with  continuous  demands  from  the 
Government  for  increased  production,  are  using 
from  thirty-three  and  one-third  to  fifty  per  cent 
more  coal  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  demands  an 
increased  coal  supply  of  approximately  250,000 
tons  per  month,  or  3,000,000  tons  a  year. 

The  direct  demands  of  the  Government  for 
coal,  including  the  requirements  for  the  actual 
fighting  forces  of  the  army  and  navy,  have  in¬ 
creased  by  300  per  cent.  Where  2,000,000  tons 
supplies  the  Government  under  normal  condition> 
the  Government  demand  is  now  for  8,000,000 
tons. 

The  coal  demands  of  public  utility  plants  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  industrial  sections  of  the  country- 
have  increased  by  about  thirty-three  and  one-third 
per  cent.  Practically  all  of  this  increase  is  due 
to  increased  power  furnished  to  munitions  plants 
and  other  war  industries. 

To  close  up  the  gap  of  50,000.000  tons  between 
the  production  and  consumption  of  coal,  the  Fuel 
-Administration  will  take  steps  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction,  facilitate  transportation  and  enforce  the 
most  economical  use  of  the  available  coal  supply. 
The  Fuel  -Administration  is  determined  that  war 
industries,  public  utilities  and  domestic  consumer 
shall  be  supplied.  To  this  end  the  cooperation  of 
every  coal  user  in  the  country  will  be  necessary. 
The  Fuel  Administration  will  use  all  of  its  au¬ 
thority  to  prevent  the  waste  of  fuel,  or  the  un¬ 
necessary  use  of  fuel.  Domestic  consumers  will 
be  urged  to  conserve  their  supplies. 

Wherever  the  unnecessary  use  of  coal  in  in¬ 
dustry  threatens  to  embarrass  war  industry  the 
Fuel  Administration  will  see  that  the  war  needs 
are  filled.  -All  activities  which  are  unnecessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  military  or  economic  effi¬ 
ciency  will  have  to  give  way'  by  curtailment  of 
their  supply  to  the  necessities  of  the  war,  and 
this  must  be  accomplished  without  undue  curtail¬ 
ment  of  the  domestic  supply.  This  policy  is  e.x- 
pected  to  relieve  not  only  the  demand  for  coal, 
but  a  part  of  the  tremendous  pressure  on  the 
transportation  facilities  of  the  country. 

No.  1471.  November  75.  1917. — Producers  of 
coke  seeking  to  alter  the  coke  prices  fixed  by  the 
United  States  Fuel  .Administration  must  establish 
that  their  cost  of  production  justifies  the  changes 
asked  for.  Fuel  .Administrator  Harry  .A.  Garfield 
today  issued  the  following  regulation : 

“If  a  change  in  the  price  of  coke  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  first  procure  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission’s  uniform  cost  sheet.  These 
should  be  filled  out  for  the  calendar  year  of 
1916  as  a  whole  and  for  1917  month  by  month 
to  the  date  of  application.  The  cost  sheets  may¬ 
be  secured  from  either  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  or  the  Fuel  .Administration.’’ 

No.  144.  November  17;,  7977.— -Harry  .A.  Gar¬ 
field,  United  States  Fuel  .Administrator,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  request  for  an  appointment  with  miners’ 
representatives  from  the  Illinois  coal  fields, 
through  their  president,  Frank  .A.  Farrington. 

They  will  present  an  automatic  penalty  clause 
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for  the  consideration  of  the  Fuel  Administrator. 
The  miners  have  given  assurances  that  a  c  ause 
satisfactory  to  the  Fuel  Administration  will  be 
worked  out  and  have  set  November  26  as  the  date 
of  meeting  in  Washington. 

No  145  November  15,  /p//-— After  a  confer¬ 
ence  held  in  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  representatives 
of  miners  and  operators  from  the  northwestern 
field  in  that  state  agreed  to  accept  the  Washing¬ 
ton  joint  agreement  contract  with  the  automatic 
penalty  clause.  In  a  telegram  to  Dr.  Harry  A 
Garfield  the  operators  and  miners  of  that  district 
gave  assurances  of  their  loyal  support  to  the 
Fuel  Administration  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

The  penalty  clause  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  discussion  in  operators’  and  miners’  con¬ 
ferences,  provides  that  if  the  operator  suspends 
working’ of  the  coal  mine  he  must  pay  each  miner 
$1 00  per  day  and  should  the  miners,  through 
strikes  suspend  operation  they  forfeit  the  same 
amount  from  their  pay  envelopes. 

No.  146.  November  16,  19//. — United  States 
attorneys  in  all  districts  of  the  country  are  being 
furnished  copies  of  all  orders  and  rulings  issued 
by  the  United  States  Fuel  _  Administration,  and 
are  being  instructed  by  United  States  Attorney- 
General  Gregory  to  take  all  steps  for  prosecution 
of  violators  of  the  Lever  act  or  price  rulings  as 
fixed  by  the  President  and  the  Fuel  Administra- 

147.  November  16,  jg//.— Coal  dealers 
from  the  operator  to  the  retailer  are  prohibited 
from  selling  coal  at  prices,  “subject  to  revision,” 
by  an  order  issued  today  by  Fuel  Administrator 
Harry  A.  Garfield.  Heretofore  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  has  allowed  all  producers  to 
sell  their  coal  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Government, 
with  a  stipulation  in  the  selling  agreement  that 
the  price  might  be  revised  if  the  Government  fixed 
prices  were  changed. 

Unde'r  this  arrangement  prices  were  made  “sub¬ 
ject  to  revision”  from  the  operator  to  the  jobber 
and  from  the  jobber  to  the  retailer.  The  retailer 
usually  found  it  difficult  to  collect  any  difference 
from  the  consumer,  after  a  retail  sale  had  been 
made  at  a  price  based  on  the  Government  price 
scale.  To  eliminate  this  and  other  difficulties 
which  this  plan  entailed,  the  Fuel  Administration 
will  hereafter  insist  that  sueh  sales  be  made  and 
coal  paid  for  at  Government  prices  as  fixed  at 
the  time  of  the  sale,  without  any  provision  for 
revision.  The  following  order,  effective  at  7 
o’clock  a.  m.,  November  16,  1917,  was  issued 
today : 

“Hereafter  consignments  of  coal  shall  be  made' 
on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  price,  not  subject  to 
revision  on  account  of  any  subsequent  regula¬ 
tion  of  price  by  the  United  States  Government.” 

No.  118.  November  17,  1917.— B.  G.  Hinckley, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  named  to  assist  L.  A. 
Snead,  of  the  apportionment  and  distribution  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administratio:. 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  supply  of  coal  and 
coke  for  New  England. 

Fuel  conditions  in  the  New  England  states  have 
been  under  discussion  by  representatives  of  the 
Fuel  Administration,  and  J.  J.  Storrow,  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  for  New  England,  with  the  closing  of 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  will  arrange  to  have  special  shipments 
of  coal  made  to  New  England. 

No.  119.  November  17,  1917.— This  statement 
by  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  Harry  A. 
Garfield  was  issued  today : 

“If  voluntary  economy  on  the  part  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  domestic  consumers,  added  to  the  in¬ 
creased  coal  production  of  1917,  which  will  reach 
a  total  of  over  50,000,000  tons,  does  not  provide 
fuel  enough  for  the  war  and  to  keep  our  people 
warm,  there  will  come  a  time  when  some  limita¬ 
tion  will  have  to  be  imposed  upon  manufacturers 
of  non-war  products.  In  such  an  event  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  may  feel  sure  that  all  the  bearings  of 
such  limitations  will  be  given  thorough  considera¬ 
tion  and  that  the  necessary  coal  will  be  obtained 
with  the  least  possible  interference  with  industry. 

“Arbitrary  limitation  is  a  last  resort  and  to  be 
avoided  if  possible.  In  many  cases  industrial 
concerns  have  already  begun  a  voluntary  curtail¬ 
ment  of  their  use  of  coal.  Such  efforts  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  fullest  support  and  encouragement  of 
the  Fuel  Administration,  including  technical  ad¬ 
vice  on  the  use  of  fuel.  The  important  point  for 
every  one  to  remember  is  that  if  coal  is  now  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  old  “peace-time”  way  the  supply 
will  fall  50,000,000  tons  short  of  necessary  re¬ 
quirements  in  spite  of  the  large  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction.  As  I  have  stated  before,  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  determined  that  sufficient  coal  for 
the  war,  for  public  utilities  and  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  shall  be  provided. 

“The  way  to  prevent  those  losses  incident  upon 
limitation  of  industry  is  for  every  consumer 
of  coal  to  cut  off  waste  and  unnecessary  con¬ 


sumption  with  an  iron  hand  to  start  on  this 
intensive  course  of  conservation  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  delay.” 

No.  150.  November  19,  1917. — The  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  announced  today  the 
following  appointments  for  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trators:  New  Jersey,  Richard  C.  Jenkinson  of 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  Florida,  Arthur  T.  Williams  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Mr.  Jenkinson  is  a  prominent 
manufacturer  of  Newark  and  has  served  upon  a 
number  of  state  boards.  Mr.  Williams  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  of  Jacksonville  and  a  former  member 
of  the  state  legislature. 

No.  151.  November  19,  1917. — Orders  insuring 
an  adequate  supply  of  coal  to  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  Company,  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railroad  and  the  lines  it  operates  have  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration. 
The  orders  wilt  remedy  existing  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  by  these  railroads  in  securing  coal  for 
their  transportation. 

They  will  distribute  equitably  among  the  mines 
the  burden  of  furnishing  the  roads  operations. 
Both  orders  become  effective  November  19,  1917. 

The  order  affecting  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
lines  is  directed  to  all  bituminous  coal  producers 
located  on  those  lines.  The  demands  of  the  rail¬ 
road  will  be  filled  pro  rata  by  the  mines,  in  the 
[iroportion  that  their  output  bears  to  the  total 
requirements  of  the  roads.  Mines  now  under 
contract  to  supply  the  railroads  with  coal  will  be 
required  to  supply  their  quota  at  their  contract 
prices.  Other  mines  along  the  roads  which  have 
no  contracts  with  the  carriers  will  be  required 
to  furnish  a  pro  rata  of  the  requirements  which 
are  not  met  by  the  contract  mines.  Mines  not 
under  contract  to  the  road  will  be  required  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  share  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  railroads  will  be  required  to  file  with  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  each  week  a 
schedule  of  the  tonnage  which  must  be  requisi¬ 
tioned  for  the  next  week’s  supply.  The  requisi¬ 
tion  order  will  be  given  priority  over  all  con¬ 
tracts  of  producers  for  the  delivery  of  their 
output. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  mines  furnishing  coal  under  contract 
v;hich  are  not  located  on  its  own  lines.  These 
mines  are  ordered  to  give  priority  to  the  demands 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  even  over  requi¬ 
sitions  for  eoal  to  supply  the  railroads  upon  which 
they  are  located. 

No.  152. — Fuel  Administrator  Harry  A.  Garfield 
was  today  advised  of  the  final  acceptance  by 
both  operators  and  mine  workers  of  the  south¬ 
western  bituminous  coal  field,  of  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration’s  penalty  clause.  The  automatic  penalty 
clause,  which  is  an  effective  safeguard  against 
any  suspension  of  coal  production  by  reason  of 
labor  disputes,  was  made  a  part  of  a  general 
wage  agreement  between  workers  and  operators 
in  "the  southwestern  field  following  a  thorough 
discussion  of  its  provisions  by  a  convention  of 
the  mine  workers  at  Kansas  City. 

No.  153.  November  20,  1917.— Basic  prices  for 
by-product  coke  were  announced  today  by  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration.  The  scale 
of  prices  for  beehive  coke  have  already  been  an¬ 
nounced.  The  Fuel  Administration  desires  to 
encourage  as  far  as  possible  the  production  of 
Loth  beehive  and  by-product  coke.  It  is  expected 
that  the  prices  fixed  in  the  order  issued  today, 
which  are  liberal  to  producers,  will  have  this  ef¬ 
fect,  while  insuring  a  fair  and  reasonable  price 
to  the  consumers  of  coke. 

The  stabilizing  of  coke  prices  is  expected  to 
place  both  beehive  and  by-product  plants  on  a 


price  basis  that  will  insure  maximum  production 
by  both.  The  by-product  coke  producers,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  coke  output,  produce  large  quantities 
of  coal  tar  products,  which  are  essential  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  order  fixing  by-product  coke  prices  pro¬ 
vides  : 

“The  price  of  coke  shall  be  understood  as  the 
price  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the 
plant  where  the  coke  is  manufactured. 

“All  the  maximum  prices  mentioned  herein  shall 
apply  to  car  lots  sold  to  consumers  or  to  dealers 
for  wagon  delivery;  any  commissions  paid  to 
selling  agencies,  or  margins  allowed  to  jobbers, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  vendors,  and  .shall  not  be 
added  ’to  the  prices  established  hereby. 

“In  all  cases  where  wagon  deliveries  are  made, 
either  by  the  coke  producer  or  by  dealers,  a  rea¬ 
sonable  charge  for  such  handling  and  delivery 
may  be  made;  such  charge  shall  be  subject  to 
approval  of  the  State  Fuel  Administrator. 

“By-Product  Coke:  Except  for  by-product 
coke  produced  in  New  England,  the  maximum 
prices  for  each  grade  of  by-product  coke,  f.  o.  b. 
cars  at  point  of  production,  shall  be  the  sum  of 
the  base  price  for  the  grade,  and  the  freight 
rate  from  the  competing  beehive  coke  district 
which  takes  the  lowest  freight  to  the  point  where 
such  by-product  coke  is  produced.  The  base 
prices  are  as  follows:  Run  of  ovens,  $6.00;  se¬ 
lected  foundry,  $7.00,  and  crushed  over  one-inch 
size,  $6.50. 

“Gas  Coke :  The  maximum  price  of  gas  coke 
sold  for  industrial  or  metallurgical  use  shall  be 
fixed  at  the  price  established  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administrator  for  the  corresponding  grade 
of  coke  produced  in  by-product  ovens.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  price  of  gas  coke  sold  for  household  pur¬ 
poses  shall  be  the  price  established  by  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  for  anthracite  coal 
in  the  same  locality. 

“This  order  becomes  effective  7  a.  m.,  Novem¬ 
ber  19,  and  will  remain  in  effect  until  January  1. 
1918,  or  until  superseded  by  further  order.” 

All  coke  price  orders  so  far  issued  by  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  remain  ef¬ 
fective  until  January  1,  1918. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  November  22. — (Special 
Telegram.) — An  agreement  between  independent 
operators  and  mine  workers  in  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  approved  today  by  the  U.  S.  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator,  Garfield.  The  agreement  affects  an 
annual  production  of  six  million  tons  annually. 

An  increase  of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  was 
allowed  today  in  the  price  of  lignite  slack  at  the 
mine  in  the  northern  field  and  El  Paso  districts 
of  Colorado  as  a  result  of  an  order  by  the  United 
States  fuel  administration.  Both  districts  are  in 
Colorado.  The  former  mine  price  was  $1.00  per 
ton. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  22. —  (Special 
Telegram.) — Referring  to  the  order  of  the  fuel 
administrator  of  16th  which  prohibits  the  making 
of  contracts  providing  for  an  increased  mine  price 
in  the  event  that  prices  are  increased  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Washington  advices  say : 

“There  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  contracts  providing  that  if  the 
Government  price  is  increased  shipments  made 
after  that  date  shall  be  billed  at  the  increased 
price.  What  they  object  to  is  contracts  providing 
that  new  price  shall  apply  on  coal  already  shipped. 
Contracts  made  before  November  16th  containing 
retroactive  clause  are  not  interfered  with. 


Henry  and  La  Salle  Counties  Retail  Coal  Merchat 


The  movement  for  the  organization  of  the 
retail  coal  merchants  of  the  various  counties  in 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  is  growing  apace.  On  No¬ 
vember  16th,  at  the  Hotel  Clifton,  at  Ottawa,  Illi¬ 
nois,  the  retail  coal  merchants  of  LaSalle 
County  gathered  together  and  organized  a  meet¬ 
ing  along  the  line  of  the  counties  of  Vermillion, 
Bureau,  Ill.  and  Rock  County,  Wisconsin.  The 
LaSalle  County  organization  will  be  known  by 
the  name  of  the  LaSalle  County  Coal  Bureau, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  selected  as  offi¬ 
cers  and  committee  men  in  charge  of  the  various 
committees : 

Meeting,  Nov.  16,  1917 

Fred.  Scherer,  president,  Ottawa;  Geo.  P.  Nau- 
man,  vice-president,  Mendota ;  F.  P.  Elliott,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer,  LaSalle. 

Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws :  \\  . 

F.  Stevens,  LaSalle;  H.  M.  Maze.  Peru;  R.  A. 
Carter,  Ottawa. 


Committee  on  Costs:  C.  B.  Sauer,  Dana;  John 
Halligan,  Marseilles ;  E.  G.  Feik,  Mendota ;  E.  F. 
Wagenknecht.  Peru ;  W.  G.  Barnes,  Lostant ; 

L.  H.  Allen,  Lacon ;  W.  D.  Mundorff,  Wedron  ; 
Edward  McClary,  Dayton;  B.  F.  George,  Milling¬ 
ton;  C.  F.  Beardsley,  Newark;  John  Kinney,  Ot¬ 
tawa. 

Committee  on  Organization:  J.  W.  Singer,  Ot¬ 
tawa;  F.  B.  Rolpf,  Streator;  Henry  Landeau, 
Mendota. 

Among  those  present  were :  L.  W.  Smith,  L. 
C.  C.  C.  Company,  LaSalle,  Ill.;  Henry  Landeau, 
Mendota,  Ill.;  E.  F.  Wagenknecht,  Peru.  Ill.;  Geo. 

M.  Brvant,  DePue,  Ill. ;  Elmer  G.  Feik.  G.  D.  Feik 
&  Son.  Mendota.  Ill.;  C.  B.  Sauer.  Sauer  Bros., 
Dana,  Ill. ;  T.  W.  Thorsen,  Mendota,  Ill. ;  F.  B. 
Elliott,  Elliott,  Hayden  &  Co.,  LaSalle,  Ill.;  \\  .  L. 
Stevens,  Hunter,  Stevens  &  Co.,  LaSalle,  Ill.;  J.  B. 
Kenny,  1425  LaSalle  street,  Ottaw'a,  Ill.;  B.  F. 
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(ieorge,  Armour  Grain  Company,  Millington,  Ill.; 
Fred  Scherer,  Sr.,  Ottawa,  III.;  W.  D.  Mundorff, 
.Armour  Grain  Company,  Wedron,  Ill.;  \V.  G. 
Harnes,  Mgr.  Hunter,  Allen  &  Co.,  Lostant,  Ill.; 
L.  II.  .Allen,  Hunter,  Allen  &  Co.,  Lacon,  Ill.; 
K.  C.  McClary,  Armour  Grain  Company,  Dayton, 
111.;  Geo.  P.  Nauman,  Mendota,  Ill.;  W.  H.  Maze 
&  Co.,  Peru,  III.;  C.  L.  Beadsley,  Mgr.  Armour 
Grain  Company,  Newark,  Ill.;  A.  L.  Rutt,  J.  C. 
Simpson  &  Co.,  Mendota,  Ill.;  R.  A.  Carter,  Aud. 
Armour  Grain  Company,  Ottawa,  Ill.;  j.  W. 
Singer,  Ottawa  Lumber  &  Coal  Company,  1301 
LaSalle  street,  Ottawa;  Fred  Scherer,  Fred 
Scherer  Coal,  Ottawa,  Ill.;  L.  A.  Beard.sley,  Ar¬ 
mour  Grain  Company,  Sheridan,  111.;  J..  M. 
Bayne  Lumber  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ill. ;  Edward  G.  Zilm, 
secretary,  Streator  German  Building  .Assn.;  John 
Halligan,  Marseilles,  Ill.;  Wm.  Hinkey,  Ottawa, 
111.;  Miss  M.  E.  Nettinger,  Ottawa,  Ill. 

()n  November  2()th,  at  the  Rock  Island  Club  in 


Rock  Island,  Illinois,  the  Henry  Coal  County 
Coal  Merchants  Club  was  formed,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers ; 

H.  C.  Ringle,  president,  Cambridge ;  W.  E. 
Emery,  first  vice-president,  Galva ;  Howard 
.Mathis,  second  vice-president,  Hooppole;  Frank 
Guild,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Geneseo. 

The  following  were  present:  H.  C.  Kellogg. 
Kellogg  &  Arthens,  Cambridge;  B.  FL  Sommer, 
Sommer  &  Bollen,  Geneseo;  H.  C.  Weisel,  Alex¬ 
ander  Lumber  Company,  .Aledo ;  N.  A.  Ekstadt, 
N.  A.  Ekstadt  Lumber  Company,  Orion ;  C.  .A. 
Nye,  Nye  Bros.,  VVoodhuIl,  III.;  D.  F'.  Humphrey 
&  Son,  S.  S.  Flumphrey,  Atkinson ;  Frank  F. 
Guild,  J.  J.  Guild  &•  Son,  Geneseo;  G.  J.  Meyer, 
Roberts  &  Meyer,  Osco ;  Robt.  Kuschman,  Em¬ 
pire  Coal  &  Ice  Comiiany,  Rock  Lsland ;  W.  F. 
Friedemann,  Mgr.  Mueller  Lumber  Company, 
Rock  Islanfl ;  Peter  Beck,  Beck  Coal  &  Lumber 
Company,  Flarvey,  111.;  H.  C.  Ringle,  Wm.  Ringle 


&  Co.,  Cambridge ;  R.  W.  Lamont,  Lament  Coal 
Company,  Rock  Island;  Walter  E.  Rowley,  W.  E. 
Flmery,  Galva ;  Wm.  A.  Carpenter,  Carpenter  Coal 
Company,  Rock  Island;  E.  G.  Frazen,  Frazen 
Coal  Company,  Rock  Island;  John  T.  Campbell, 
Empire  Coal  &  Ice  Company,  Rock  Island;  H.  .A. 
Clemenstine,  Rock  Island ;  J.  B.  Webster,  Far¬ 
mers  Grain  &  Supply  Company,  Annawan ;  M.  E. 
Roberts,  Roberts  &  Meyer,  Galesburg  &  Osco; 
1.  L.  Runyan. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  club  will  be  hefd  at 
Cambridge,  November  the  28th. 

Both  of  these  meetings  were  attended  by  I.  L. 
Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Wisconsin  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Dealers’  .Association,  who  addressed  the 
assemblies  advising  them  what  had  occurred  at 
the  meetings  of  the  other  county  organizations. 
On  Friday  of  this  week  Champaign  County  will 
be  organized  and  the  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Champaign,  Illinois. 


The  Quincy  Coal  Club  and  Its  Members 

Other  Views  and  Comments  of  the  Officers  and 
Plants  of  more  of  Quincy’s  Coal  Merchants 


I  Continued  from  issue  of  November  17.  | 

The  next  oldest  coal  business  is  that  of  A.  II. 
Einhaus,  located  at  No.  1010  Broadway,  which 
was  started  in  1899. 

Mr.  Einhaus  is  a  man  of  some  originality,  as 
may  he  seen  in  the  manner  he  has  decorated  his 
office  huilding.  The  structure  is  of  concrete, 
rough  cast.  Into  the  concrete  there  has  been  in¬ 
serted  at  intervals  lumps  of  hard  coal,  giving  a 
unique  effect  and  having  certain  advertising  value. 
The  coal  has  been  in  the  cement  over  five  years 
and  at  the  time  of  writing  is  in  as  good  shape  as 
when  put  in.  There  are  two  views  of  this  plant 
in  the  illustration,  one  showing  the  attractive  en¬ 
trance  to  the  yard  and  the  other  showing  the 
manner  of  the  construction  of  the  office  building. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  dark  streak  just 
over  the  door.  This  is  caused  by  a  piece  of  soft 
coal  having  been  inserted  through  a  mistake, 
which  to  this  day  remains  an  insoluble  mystery. 
Mr.  Einhaus  avers  it  was  placed  there  through 
malice  and  attributes  the  deed  to  some  evil- 
minded  snow  bird.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
owner  of  this  business  does  not  hide  his  light 
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under  a  bushel  when  it  comes  to  signs,  as  his 
name  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  He  himself  is  standing  beneath  the  sign. 

The  Pure  Ice  Company  started  in  business  in 
the  year  1892.  Its  main  office  is  located  at  No.  718 
Jersey  street.  It  has  an  ice  factory  with  a 
capacity  of  ninety  tons  per  day  at  No.  1,500  South 
F'ront  street  and  coal  storage  room  for  35,000 
liarrels.  The  compapy  handles  coal  wholesale  and 
retail  and  uses  the  trade  name  “Purico,”  for 
which  they  have  worked  up  a  remarkable  business. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  F.  H.  Weens 
and  M.  K.  Weens  is  the  secretary,  treasurer  and 
manager.  The  president  of  the  company  at¬ 
tributes  a  good  deal  of  the  success  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  the  efficient  system  on  which  everything 
is  operated.  This  efficiency  can  be  seen  in  both 
the  office  and  the  yards.  In  the  illustration  are 
shown  the  main  office  and  a  portion  of  the  shed. 

The  name  Meyer  has  been  associated  with  coal 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Quiney  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1800,  just  when  the  ominous  signs  of 
the  civil  war  were  becoming  apparent.  W.  D. 


Meyer’s  office  is  located  at  No.  313  Delaware 
street.  (There’s  that  thirteen  again)  and  as 
one  can  see  from  the  illustration  it  is  quite  an 
extensive  plant.  When  asked  how  long  he  had 
been  in  business,  W.  D.  said,  “Two  feet,  ten 
inches.”  He  is  a  very  modest  man  and  declined 
to  get  into  the  photograph,  claiming  that  suffi¬ 
cient  tone  would  be  given  the  picture  by  the 
automobile  in  the  foreground.  Still  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  man  we  will  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Meyer  is  five  feet  ten  inches  tall  and  is  built  on 
the  general  lines  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  this  description  will  be  sufficient,  as  the 
Rooseveltian  contour  is  fairly  well  known. 

Mr.  Meyer  is  a  great  admirer  of  Little  Giant 
trucks.  lie  has  one  of  one-ton  capacity  which 
he  manages  to  keep  busy  the  year  round.  His 
slogan  is  “The  Most  Complete  Line  of  Fuel  in 
the  City.” 

P.  J.  O’Brien  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  coal 
trade  in  Quincy.  In  addition  to  his  business  in 
coal  he  operates  a  transfer  business.  We  show  a 
picture  of  his  office  and  sheds.  In  the  foreground 
he  himself  may  be  seen  in  the  entrance  of  the 
office. 


COAL 


4  h.einha 


OOAt. 


No.  / — The  home  of  the  Pure  Ice  Company.  No.  2 — Illustration  showiny  detail  of  construction  of  office  of  A.  H.  Einhaus.  No.  3 — Office  and  yard  entrance 

of  the  plant  of  A.  H.  Einhaus.  No.  4 — The  official  home  of  IT.  D.  Meyer.  No.  5 — Office  of  P.  J.  O’Brien. 
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Cleveland  Coal  Pool  Is  Organized 

Under  the  Leadership  of  Administrator  Johnson,  the  Coal  and  Railway 
Men  Arrange  to  Pool  Coal  to  Improve  Transportation  Facilities 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  21.— The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Coal  Shippers’  Terminal  Pool  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  completed  at  a  meeting  at  the  Hol- 
lenden  Hotel  this  afternoon.  The  purpose  of  the 
organization  is  to  secure  prompt  distribution  of 
coal  at  the  principal  terminals  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  railroads  by  transporting  fuel  by  the 
shortest  haul  possible. 

One  week  ago  today  the  Ohio  operators  and 
representatives  of  the  coal  interests  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Pennsylvania,  together  with  a  number 
of  railroad  men,  met  at  the  call  of  Ohio  Coal 
Administrator  H.  H.  Johnson  and  a  committee 
was  appointed,  with  the  following  as  rnembers : 

A  A.  Augustus,  the  Cambridge  Collieries  Com¬ 
pany,  chairman;  A.  W.  Dean,  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Ohio  Mining  Company,  secretary;  T.  K.  Maher, 
the  Pursglove  &  Maher  Company;  H.  E.  Booth, 
M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.;  W.  D.  McKinney,  the 
Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange;  Whitney  Warner, 
W.  H.  Warner  &  Co.,  and  G.  A.  Enos,  the 
Kendail  Coal  Mining  Company. 

Not  only  was  a  plan  of  operation  prepared,  but 
a  system  of  keeping  accounts  between  the  pro¬ 
ducers  was  formuated. 

The  Plan  of  Organisation 

The  report  of  the  committee,  read  at  this 
meeting  by  T.  K.  Maher,  in  the  absence  of  Chair¬ 
man  A.  A.  Augustus,  follows; 

"For  the  purpose  of  creating  an  organisation 
for  conducting  the  pooling  of  coal  at  congested 
terminals,  the  following  resolution  was  offered 
and  unanimously  adopted : 

“  ‘At  a  general  meeting  of  coal  shippers  to  be 
held  Wednesday,  November  21,  1917,  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  an  Appointment  Committee  of  twenty 
(20)  shippers  representing  coal  interests  in  the 
various  states  shall  be  named  by  the  Chair,  in 
addition  to  the  organization  committee  of  seven. 
This  Appointment  Committee,  together  with  the 
Organization  Committee,  to  consider  the  capacity 
and  capabilities,  and  to  make  selection  of  seven 
(7)  coal  shippers,  who  are  to  act  as  a  Central 
Executive  and  Advisory  Committee. 

‘“The  Central  Executive  and  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  'shall  have  as  ex-ofhcio  members  the  Fuel 
Administrators  of  the  states  represented. 

‘‘  ‘The  Appointment  Committee  and  the  Organi¬ 
zation  Committee  shall  be  dissolved  immediately 
upon  the  selection  of  the  seven  (7)  members  of 
the  Central  Executive  and  Advisory  Committee. 

“  ‘The  Central  Executive  and  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  so  appointed  shall  then  assume  entire 
charge  of  the  Association.  The  Central  Execu¬ 
tive  and  Advisory  Committee  shall,  by  majority 
vote  of  its  remaining  members,  have  power  to 
fill  all  vacancies  in  its  membership  arising  from 
any  cause.  It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the 
Central  Executive  and  Advisory  Committee  to 
appoint  subcommittees,  not  to  exceed  five  (5) 
members  each,  in  terminal  centers  of  distribution 
to  be  later  selected.  Said  subcommittee  to  be 
appointed  upon  the  recommendation  of  interested 
shippers  operating  in  the  pool  to  be  formed  at 
such  terminal. 

‘“The  Subcommittee  shall  be  composed  of  coal 
shippers,  and  are  to  assume  full  charge  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  operation  of  their  respective 
pools,  subject  to  the  general  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Association,  and  subject  to  the  General 
Supervision  of  the  Central  Executive  and  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee.’ 

‘‘Any  shipper  or  jobber  of  coal  working  in 
connection  with  terminal  pools  is  a  member  of 
this  Association. 

Pools  and  Divisions 

“The  Association  shall  be  divided  into  local 
pools  or  divisions  located  at  the  following  ter¬ 
minal  points  in  Ohio :  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Toledo,  Canton,  Akron ;  also  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  or  any  other 
congested  terminal. 

“It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  and 
.Advisory  Committee  and  each  subcommittee  to : 

“(a)  Decide  as  to  grades  and  classifications  of 
Steam,  Domestic  and  By-Product  Coking  Coals 
passing  through  and  shipped  to  respective  ter¬ 
minals  where  pools  have  been  established.  All 
committees,  upon  their  selection,  shall  organize 
themselves  and  appoint  a  Chairman,  Vice  Chair¬ 
man  and  Secretary. 


“(b)  Each  local  committee  shall  appoint  a 
Director,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
and  Advisory  Committee,  and  such  assistants  may 
be  employed  by  the  Director,  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  local  committee,  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  properly  conduct  the  business  of  the 
various  pools. 

“(c)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive 
and  Advisory  Committee,  upon  the  complaint  of 
local  committees,  to  consider  any  violation  by 
members  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Association. 

“(d)  Both  the  Executive  and  Advisory  and 
Local  Committees  must  associate  with  themselves 
in  an  advisory  way  such  railroad  officials  as  will 
bring  about  a  complete  harmony  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  orders  of  the  local  pool  and  result 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Association.  It  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  the 
Executive  and  Advisory  Committee  to  secure  the 
approval  of  the  executive  heads  of  the  interested 
railroad  companies  to  the  plans  and  purposes  of 
the  Association  and,  likewise,  the  assurance  in 
such  manner  as  the  Executive  and  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  may  deem  es.sential  to  co-operation  and 
execution  of  the  orders  of  Local  Committees  com¬ 
patible  at  all  times  to  traffic  conditions  and  to 
the  distribution  of  fuel  both  to  and  at  terminals 
and  to  way  points  in  such  manner  as  will  cause 
the  elimination,  so  far  as  possible,  of  cross-hauls, 
interchange  and  switching  service,  and  shall 
thereby  insure  the  prompt  unloading  and  return 
of  empty  cars  to  mines. 

“The  Executive  and  Advisory  Committee  shall 
adopt  a  uniform  accounting  system  which  is  in 
conformity  with  practical  experience  and  modern 
methods,  and  which  will  safeguard  the  interests 
of  each  member  and  provide  for  the  confidential, 
expeditious  and  complete  records  showing  at  all 
times  the  standing  of  individual  members  in 
respective  pools  and  classifications. 

“Note  :  Such  a  uniform  accounting  system  has 
been  thoroughly  worked  out  by  the  Organization 
Committee  and  is  available  for  immediate  appli¬ 
cation. 

Operating  Expenses 

“All  expenses  incident  to  the  operation  of  the 
Association,  such  as  wages,  rents,  office  equip¬ 
ment,  stationery  and  printing,  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  service,  traveling  expenses,  etc.,  etc.,  shall 
be  assumed  by  the  Association.  The  method  of 
collection  of  the  proportional  expenses  of  each 
member  shall  be  decided  upon  by  the  Executive 
and  Advisory  Committee. 

Pool  Working  Regulations 
“All  shipments  to  each  pool  shall  be  graded  as 
to  kinds  and  classified  as  to  designated  pool 
numbers  representing  the  various  uses  for  which 
such  coal  may  be  intended,  such  pool  numbers 
and  classification  being  agreed  upon  so  far  as 
possible  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  Association. 

“All  freights  shall  follow  the  delivery  of  the 
car  and  be  paid  by  the  consumer  of  the  coal 
contained  therein.  Each  member,  however,  guar¬ 
anteeing  to  the  delivering  railroad  the  payment 
of  such  freight  as  and  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  credit  arrangement  as  now  exists 
at  each  terminal. 

“Each  member  shall  promptly  notify  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  any  pool  through  which  he  cares  to  operate 
of  the  shipment  of  each  car,  giving  date  from  the 
mine,  car  number,  initial,  grade  and,  wherever 
possible,  the  weight. 

“Failure  of  members  to  promptly  furnish  the 
Director  of  any  pool  with  orders  for  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  coal  shipped  to  said  pool  shall  consti¬ 
tute  the  basis  for  the  issuance  of  embargoes  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  forvt'arHing  of  shipments  of  coal  from 
a  mine  or  mines  ror  his  account. 

“No  member  shall  be  permitted  to  order  coal 
delivered;  who  is  not  shown  upon  the  books  of 
the  pool  from  which  such  coal  is  ordered,  to 
have  a  corresponding  credit  in  the  classification 
frorn  which  the  delivery  is  designated,  excepting, 
however,  in  an  emergency  case,  and  providing  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Pool  Director  excessive 
switching  is  not  caused  thereby,  said  member  may 
order  the  delivery  of  coal  from  another  classi¬ 
fication  in  which  he  may  have  sufficient  credit. 

“No  orders  except  for  delivery  direct  to  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  will  be  accepted  by  any  Pool 
Director. 


“Any  demurrage  charges  which  may  accrue 
under  the  filed  tariff  of  each  carrier  shall  be 
chargeable  against  the  member  failing  to  furnish 
orders  for  the  disposition  of  such  coal  as  may 
arrive  at  terminal  points  and  remain  on  hand 
for  a  period  of  time  in  excess  of  the  free  time 
allowed  under  such  tariffs. 

“Any  cars  not  ordered  out  on  the  day  upon 
which  arrival  notice  in  the  Pool  is  received  by 
the  shipper,  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration,  who  shall  be  promptly 
advised  of  any  detention  of  cars. 

“In  the  event  controversies  with  reference  to 
the  operation  of  any  pool  of  the  Association 
should  arise,  and  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by 
the  Director  of  the  Pool,  or  Subcommittee,  same 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  and  Advisory 
Committee,  who  shall  make  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  and  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

“Each  pool  shall  employ  one  or  more  Inspectors 
who  shall  continually  examine  coal  in  the  various 
classifications  and  report  to  his  Director  any 
car  containing  excessive  impurities  or  consigned 
to  a  pool  number  of  a  classification  for  a  higher 
grade. 

“Each  and  every  member  of  the  Association  is 
honorably  bound  to  use  the  same  care  and  expense 
in  the  preparation  of  his  product  as  would  be 
the  case  were  his  shipments  consigned  direct  to 
his  respective  customers. 

Remarks 

“The  object  of  the  Association  is  distinctly 
a  war  measure  and  therefore  a  patriotic  duty. 
If  each  will  do  his  full  share  there  is  nothing 
greatly  complicated  in  the  conduct  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  with  patience  on  the  part  of  all 
members  and  with  the  great  constructive  good 
that  can  be  thus  accomplished,  together  with  the 
Federal  Fuel  Administration,  the  Railroad  Pri¬ 
ority  Board  and  the  Council  of  National  De¬ 
fense,  a  service  to  our  country,  second  to  none 
in  importance,  can  be  thus  attained.’’ 

Committees  Appointed 

After  an  extended  discussion  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  adopted.  Representatives  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  the  Norfolk  &  West¬ 
ern  fields  in  West  Virginia  reserved  their  votes, 
because  but  few  of  the  operators  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  plan  and  knew 
practically  nothing  about  it.  However,  they  were 
included  in  the  selection  of  the  Central  Executive 
and  Advisory  Committee  which  was  chosen  later 
in  the  afternoon.  This  makes  all  actions  taken 
unanimous. 

The  appointment  committee,  as  announced  by 
Chairman  Johnson,  consisted  of  representatives  of 
the  various  fields,  as  follows ;  Pennsylvania,  J. 
P.  Walsh,  J.  T.  M.  Stoneroad,  T.  W.  Guthrie. 
A.  R.  Hamilton,  John  H.  Jones;  Ohio,  Fred  W. 
Braggins,  H.  J.  Heywood,  C.  P.  White,  James 
A.  Paisley,  G.  C.  Weitzel,  J.  W.  Warwick,  C.  B. 
Ebbert,  J.  C  Masterson,  George  M.  Jones  and 
W.  J.  Sampson,  West  Virginia;  W.  H.  Ball, 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  John  Laing,  W.  M.  Puckett,  Kuper 
Hood,  Lute  Hornickle,  Quin  Martin,  G.  P. 
Daniels  and  F.  B.  Raines;  Kentucky,  Calvin 
Holmes,  F.  R.  Morgan  and  C.  E.  Tuttle;  Ohio 
and  Kentucky,  John  Teegarden  and  George  H. 
Barker;  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  S.  H.  Robbins; 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  William 
Collins;  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  M. 
Murphy;  Michigan,  George  Sweeney. 

Immediately  after  the  afternoon  adjournment 
the  appointment  committee  met  and  selected  the 
following  men  as  the  Central  Executive  and  .Ad¬ 
visory  Committee,  to  have  full  charge  of  the 
association  work;  A.  .Augustus  and  Walter 

D.  McKinney,  Ohio ;  H.  E.  Booth  and  C.  H. 
Jenkinson,  West  Virginia;  J.  P.  Walsh  and  J.  T. 
M.  Stoneroad,  Pennsylvania,  and  Calvin  Holmes, 
Kentucky.  The  appointment  committee  dissolved 
automatically  on  the  .selection  of  this  managing 
committee. 

Local  committees  for  the  different  pooling 
points  will  be  formed  as  early  as  possible  and 
directors  will  be  chosen  to  look  after  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Forms  will  be  printed  for  keeping  the 
records,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  members  of  the 
committee  that  the  new  plan  may  be  put  into 
operation  within  a  very  short  time. 
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Responsible  Position  of  the  Dock  Boss 

I'o  the  Coal  Operators  of  the  United  States: 

Piecause  they  could  not  keej)  up  the  steam  with  the  dirty  coal  put  into 
their  ljuiikers,  some  trails  Atlantic  steamers  recently  were  compelled  to 
slow  down  to  five  and  six  miles  an  hour  in  the  submarine  zone.  The  speed 
of  a  submarine  is  ten  miles  an  hour.  'I'he  steamers  not  only  could  not  run 
away  from  the  submarines,  but  the  enemy  could  actually  overtake  and  destroy 
them. 

'I'hey  g-ot  this  dirty  coal  from  the  eastern  jiool.  In  the  pooling  plan  the 
identity  of  shipments  was  lost.  The  ojierator,  whose  identity  was  concealed 
under  the  cloak  of  the  pool,  had  withdrawn  his  dock  boss  from  the  tipple. 
W’ith  no  dock  boss  to  watch  him,  the  miner  had  loaded  out  more  dirt  and  had 
actually  been  paid  well  for  jiroducing  more  dirt.  Thus  the  operator  loaded 
out  more  dirt  and  had  been  jiaid  for  it. 

h'or  the  miner  individually  and  the  operator  individually,  this,  perhaps, 
was  a  jirofitable  venture.  But  America  and  the  allied  cause  stood  to  lose  not 
only  the  contents  of  many  ships,  but  the  ships  themselves. 

An  operator  who  discharges  his  dock  boss  today  and  thereby  breaks  down 
mine  discipline  and  jiermits  the  shipment  of  dirty  coal  is  as  much  an  enemy 
of  his  country  as  though  he  had  ])laced  an  infernal  machine  inside  the  ship. 
The  ])aid  agents  of  Germany  could  (lo  no  more. 

A  few  operators — thank  God  there  aren’t  many  of  them— will  say  that 
their  coal  is  not  cleaned  carefully  because  the  Government’s  price  doesn’t  cover 
the  incidental  cost.  If  that  is  the  issue,  then  let  it  be  worked  out  in  the  regular 
way.  Coal  operators  should  call  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Dr.  Garfield, 
who  will  find  the  solution.  To  send  dirty  coal  to  market  is  no  way  to  call  this 
need  to  the  fuel  administrator’s  attention. 

The  coal  must  be  prejiared — carefully  cleaned.  When  that  has  been  done, 
and  if  the  price  does  not  cover  the  cost.  Dr.  Garfield  is  fair  enough  to  readjust 
the  compensation.  P>ut,  first,  for  the  safety  of  the  nation  and  to  keep  the 
trades  record  clean,  the  coal  must  be  prepared  properly. 
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Cost  Plus  a  Profit 

h'ollowing  Mr.  Hurley’s  advice,  tlie  gov¬ 
ernment  has  accepted  in  regulation  the 
standard  of  cost  plus  a  profit.  That  is, 
it  has  a])i)lied  this  measure  to  every  cal¬ 
culation  which  determines  commodity 
jirices.  But  in  computing  what  should  be 
the  rates  of  postage — the  one  place  where 
the  nation  is  itself  in  business — the  post- 
office  department  is  still  using  the  rule  of 
thumbs.  It  is  still  guessing  while  fixing  the 
vitally  important  postal  rates. 

That  is  to  say,  the  government  while  con¬ 
trolling  exclusively  the  business  of  di.s- 
tributing  the  mails  has  never  established  a 
system  of  audit  in  the  postoffice  department. 
No  traveling  auditors  serve  the  government 
bv  going  over  the  books  of  the  many  offices. 
There  is  no  one  to  tell  how  their  accounts 
stand.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  what 
liranch  of  the  postoffice  is  paying  and  what 
is  losing.  Distributing  the  mail  is  still  a 
guessing  game. 

Without  any  facts  upon  which  to  act,  the 
government  is  now  attempting  to  revise  the 
rates  on  second  class  mail  matter.  It  is 
attempting  to  establish  that  zone  system 
which  is  the  essential  part  of  the  parcels 
l)ost  plan.  In  doing  so,  it  unwittingly  is 
killing  off  national  publications  or  is  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  change  their  base  of  oper¬ 
ations  or  to  liecome  local  publications.  It 
is  thus  destroying  the  one  agency  which  is 
equi])ped  to  give  the  people  a  national  point 
of  view  on  national  questions  at  the  very 
time  when  the  nation  must  decide  national 
(luestions  and  must  get,  therefore,  a  na¬ 
tional  point  of  view. 

Nothing  could  be  more  destructive  of 
democracy  than  to  deprive  it  of  information 
upon  which  to  decide  the  big  questions.  And 
yet  this  is  coming  to  pass  merely  because 
"the  nation  does  not  practice  in  the  postoffice 
department  what  it  preaches  in  every  bu¬ 
reau  in  Washington. 


Purposeful  Effort 

.\t  your  noonday  luncheon  meetings,  you 
can  sing  “Keep  the  Watch  I'ires  Burning’’ 
if  you  want  to.  Maybe  you  can  get  a  certain 
amount  of  mournful  jdeasure  out  of  it.  But 
remember  this :  It  doesn’t  do  the  boys  in 
the  trenches  any  good  because  they  don’t 
hear  it.  It  doesn’t  change  the  opinion  of 
the  Almighty  to  sing  songs  to  him.  lie  has 
a  program  of  his  own  and  it  isn't  set  aside 
by  bad  music.  In  fact,  all  the  effect  that  sing¬ 
ing  mournful  songs  has  is  to  break  down  the 
morale  of  the  people  at  home.  It  causes 
them  to  feel  so  badly  about  the  boys  at  the 


front  they  have  no  vim  to  do  the  practical 
thing  that  will  help  the  boys  in  their  fight. 

Our  advice  is:  If  you  have  any  energy 
which  you  feel  like  spending  in  singing,  use 
it  to  produce  something;  to  clarify  the  pub¬ 
lic  thought  on  some  important  thing,  or  to 
improve  our  ancient  system  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  In  a  word,  do  something  that  will 
get  fighting  material  in  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers. 

In  detail  we  suggest  that  it  will  better  ex¬ 
press  the  coal  man’s  sentiments  to  clean  a 
car  of  coal  thn  it  will  to  sing  a  song  about 
keeping  watch  fires  burning,  when  nobody 
burns  watch  fires  anyway.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  one  practical  and  needful  thing  to 
do  today  is  to  keep  the  dirt  out  of  coal.  It 
is  necessary  that  what  coal  is  mined  shall 
yield  100  per  cent  of  energ}'  into  the  com¬ 
bustion  chamber.  To  clean  the  coal  speeds 
up  the  transportation  lines  and  the  muni¬ 
tions  plant.  It  is,  therefore,  a  direct  benefit 
to  the  boy  at  the  front. 

Our  personal  opinion  is  that  it  is  more 
patriotic  to  clean  one  car  of  coal  than  it  is 
to  sing  one  hundred  songs. 


Making  Progress 

Many  months  ago,  it  was  evident  that  the 
country  needed  more  engines. 

Six  or  seven  months  ago,  Ivugene  Mc- 
Auliffe  said  that  the  way  to  get  more  en¬ 
gines  was  to  devote  one  hundred  per  cent 
of  the  locomotive  building  capacity  to  the 
task  of  building  engines.  He  condemned 
the  practice  of  using  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
capacity  of  locomotive  works  to  make  mu¬ 
nitions.  He  said  that  all  needed  munitions 
could  be  made  by  the  automobile  factories 
if  they  would  stop  building  pleasure  cars 
which  we  do  not  need. 

The  newspapers  within  the  last  ten  days 
have  said  that  the  government  has  accepted 


this  idea.  Because  this  is  going  to  be  of 
direct  benefit  to  the  coal  industry  and 
through  it  to  the  people,  Mr.  McAuliffe  is 
to  he  congratulated  not  only  upon  originat¬ 
ing  a  great  idea,  but  upon  having  it  accepted. 


A  Bit  of  Nonsense 

Herbert  Kaufman  occupies  something  of 
the  same  position  as  did  Boanarges  Blitzen, 
about  whom  Kipling  wrote.  He  learned 
that  he  could  write  and  insists  upon  doing 
so.  He  is  not  bothered  apparently  by  the 
fact  that  what  he  says  isn’t  true.  So  long  as 
he  can  make  his  appeal  snappy,  he  lets 
her  go. 

Mr.  Kaufman  has  rushed  into  print  some¬ 
where  with  this  very  enlightening  tailpiece 
to  one  of  his  articles : 

“Washery  coal  averaging  fifty  per  cent 
slate  has  lately  been  retailing  at  nine  dollars 
and  a  half  per  ton  within  thirty  miles  of 
New  York  City.  What  will  we  give,  and 
what  will  we  get  ne.xt  winter,  if  something 
radical  isn’t  done  meanwhile?” 

Slate,  of  course,  is  ash.  It  will  not  burn. 
Mr.  Kaufman  informs  the  public  that  it  is 
getting  fifty  per  cent  ash  in  its  coal.  The 
fact,  which  he  overlooked,  is  that  coal  which 
contains  forty-three  per  cent  ash  cannot  be 
made  to  burn  at  all,  even  with  the  strongest 
forced  draft.  The  fuel  mixture  is  so  thin 
it  will  not  sustain  combustion. 

Regardless  of  this  scientific  fact,  proved 
years  ago,  he  says  that  washen.^  coal  con¬ 
tains  fifty  per  cent  slate  and  will  probably 
contain  more. 

Will  Mr.  Kaufman  please  tell  us  how  to 
burn  this  coal?  Me  will  give  liim  twice  as 
much  as  Mr.  Hearst  pays  him  for  a  con¬ 
vincing  article  on  “How  to  make  a  coal 
burn  which  runs  over  fifty  per  cent  in  ash.” 
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Modern  Coal  Cost  Accounting  Is  Explained 

The  Report  of  the  Cost  Committee  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
■  tion  Explains  the  Uniform  Method  Devised  for  All  Operators 


Not  the  least  important  of  the  things  pos¬ 
sible  of  accomplishment  through  the  organization 
of  the  National  Coal  Association  is  the  adoption 
of  a  draft  form  of  statement  of  coal  production 
cost  and  revenue  and  a  standard  manual  of 
cost  distribution.  The  importance  of  these 
things  is  emphasized  at  this  time  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  procedure,  under  which  the  law  of_  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  is  set  aside  and  cost  substituted 
as  the  factor  determining  and  limiting  the  sell¬ 
ing  prices  of  coal.  We  have  entered  upon  a 
period  of  governmental  regulation  and  control 
of  business.  As  you  know,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  now  demands  exact  information  con¬ 
cerning  coal  production  cost  and  revenues,  and 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  prepare  and  submit  the 
same.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  your  Directors 
have  appointed  a  committee  whose  duty  it  is 
to  prepare  the  desired  form  and  manual,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  approved  by  the  Government 
and  adopted  by  all  coal  companies  of  the  country. 

The  Committee  is  at  work  on  these  things  now, 
and  makes  a  preliminary  report  today  in  the 
form  of  a  tentative  outline  draft  of  Production 
Cost,  with  the  request  that  the  same  be  given  care¬ 
ful  and  critical  examination  by  all  members  of  the 
Association  and  their  accountants,  and  that  crit¬ 
icisms  and  suggestions  be  promptly  communicated 
to  the  Committee  for  its  consideration.  Opera¬ 
tors,  with  few  exceptions,  have  had  Cost  State¬ 
ments  ;  some  very  complete  and  exhaustive^some 
not  so  much  so ;  and  some  very  crude,  incomplete 
and  misleading.  Some  operators  have  studied 
their  statements  carefully,  and  with  profit ;  while 
others,  in  this  class  perhaps  the  majority,  have 
made  little  use  of  them.  In  many  cases  they  did 
not  wish,  did  not  dare,  to  know  the  full  measure 
of  production  cost. 

A  Wrong  Basis 

As  a  result,  whether  or  not  so  intended,  their 
earnings  accounts  have  been  swelled  by  amounts 
borrowed  from  the  future,  and  the  not  too  dis¬ 
criminating  stockholders  have  received  dividends 
based  upon  the  inflated  earnings  accounts,  rather 
than  upon  cash  surpluses  available — to  the  com¬ 
panies’  undoing  later  in  times  of  financial  string¬ 
ency.  Former  Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  says: 

“A  preliminary  study  of  industry  generally, 
as  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  manufacturers  know  what  it  costs  to  produce 
their  goods,  and  that  the  remaining  90  per  cent 
are  pricing  their  goods  arbitrarily,  either  by 
guesswork  or  fixing  their  prices  to  conform 
with,  or  to  beat,  the  prices  made,  or  supposed 
to  be  made  by  their  equally  ignorant  competitors 
— and  further,  that  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
manufacturers  make  any  charge  for  depreciation 
of  plant  and  equipment — and  that  therefore  their 
products  are  priced  before  reckoning  this  import¬ 
ant  and  vital  item. 

"To  this  is  due  the  great  demoralization  in 
many  lines  of  industry  and  the  high  business 
death  rate.  The  Government,  through  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  by  recommending  the 
subject  of  costs  and  by  offering  to  aid  in  the 
actual  development  of  proper  cost  system,  is 
endeavoring  to  do  a  constructive  piece  of  work 
of  the  greatest  importance. 

“The  problems  of  credit  and  finance  of  foreign 
trade  and  unfair  methods  of  competition  and  of 
labor  and  capital  will  begin  to  solve  themselves, 
once  the  subject  of  costs  receives,  on  every 
hand  the  attention  it  rightfully  deserves.” 

"Officers  of  the  companies  and  firms  who  are 
cutting  prices  right  and  left,  irrespective  of  their 
costs,  are  not  fair  to  their  customers,  stockholders 
or  competitors.” 

While  his  reference  to  price  cutting  sounds 
somewhat  ironical,  under  present  conditions  and 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  coal  operators  are 
absolutely  innocent  of  such  misbehavior.  We 
know  that  under  normal  conditions  Mr.  Hurley’s 
arraignment  applies  with  special  force  to  coal 
operators. 

Knowledge  should  precede  action,  and  so  in 
this  time  of  the  stress  and  strain  of  war,  it  is 
the  intention  of  this  Association,  as  well  as  the 
desire  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  pre- 

^Comptroller  of  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  An  address  before 
the  National  Coal  Association  at  Pittsburgh. 
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pare  for  peace  and  normal  conditions  of  coal  pro¬ 
duction  by  standardizing  accounting  to  the  end 
that  the  selling  price  of  coal  may  have  a  more 
intelligent  and  reasonable  relation  to  production 
cost  than  has  been  the  case  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  past. 

Following  Details 

Our  Cost  Accounting  Committee  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  work  out  forms  and  methods  of 
distribution  which  will  enable  managements  and 
governmental  authorities  to  more  readily  follow 
the  details  of  cost;  but  the  trouble  in  the  past 
has  been  not  so  much  in  details  of  distribution  or 
in  form  of  presentation  as  in  a  disregard  of  the 
more  fundamental  matters  related  to  capitaliza¬ 
tion.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  charges  for 
depletion  and  depreciation  of  plants  and  equip¬ 
ments,  and  the  bookkeeping  treatment  of  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of 
mine  plants  and  equipment. 

It  has  been  a  common  fault  and  error  to  either 
overlook  entirely  the  matter  of  property  exhaus¬ 
tion  through  mining  or  to  make  an  utterly  inade¬ 
quate  charge  for  such  exhaustion.  .4  new 
interest  in  this  matter  is  stimulated  by  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Income  Tax  Law  of  1916,  permit¬ 
ting  owners  of  coal  lands  acquired  prior  to  March 
1st,  1913,  to  revalue  them  on  their  booKs  as  of 
that  date,  and  thereafter  to  deduct  from  taxable 
income,  as  mining  depletion,  amounts  commensur¬ 
ate  with  such  new  value;  and  in  a  Treasury  De¬ 
cision  (No.  2446)  construing  the  Law  referred  to, 
it  is  ruled  that 

Construing  the  Law 

“In  the  case  of  mines  (other  than  oil  and 
gas  wells),  if  the  property  was  acquired  prior  to 
March  1,  1913,  the  amount  of  invested  capital 
which  may  be  extinguished  through  annual  de¬ 
pletion  deductions  from  gross  income,  will  be 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  mine  property  as 
of  March  1,  1913.  The  value  contemplated 

herein  as  the  basis  of  depletion  deductions,  au¬ 
thorized  by  this  Title,  must  not  be  based  upon 
the  assumed  salable  value  of  the  output  under 
correct  operative  conditions  less  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  for  the  reason  that  the  value  under  such 
conditions  would  comprehend  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  property. 

“Neither  must  the  value  determined  as  of 
March  1,  1913,  be  speculative,  but  must  be  de¬ 
termined  upon  the  basis  of  the  salable  value  en 
bloc  as  of  that  date,  of  the  entire  deposit  of 
minerals  contained  in  the  property  owned,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  improvements  and  development 
work ;  that  is,  the  price  at  which  the  natural 
deposits  or  mineral  property  as  an  entirety  in  its 
then  condition,  could  have  been  disposed  of  for 
cash  or  its  equivalent. 

-  The  value  en  bloc  having  been  thus  ascertained, 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  units  (tons,  pounds, 
etc.)  should  be  made.  The  en  bloc  value  divided 
by  the  estimated  number  of  units  in  the  mine  or 
mining  property  will  determine  the  per  unit  value, 
which,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  units  mined 
and  sold  during  any  one  year,  will  determine 
the  sum  which  will  constitute  an  allowable  de¬ 
duction  from  the  gross  income  of  that  year  on 
account  of  depletion. 

"Deductions  computed  on  a  like  basis  may  be 
made  from  year  to  year  during  the  ownership 
under  which  the  value  was  determined,  until  the 
aggregate  en  bloc  value  as  of  March  1,  1913,  of 
the  mine  or  mineral  deposits  shall  have  been 
extinguished,  after  which  no  further  deduction 
on  account  of  depletion  with  respect  to  this 
property,  will  be  allowed  to  the  individual  or 
corporation  under  whose  ownership  the  en  bloc- 
value  was  determined. 

Value  of  Minerals 

"The  precise  detailed  manner  in  which  the 
estimated  fair  market  value  of  mineral  deposits 
as  of  March  1,  1913,  shall  be  made  must  naturally 
be  determined  by  each  individual  or  corporation 
interested,  and  who  is  the  owner  thereof,  upon 


such  basis  as  must  not  comprehend  any  operating 
profits,  the  estimate  in  all  cases  to  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

Every  individual  or  corporation  claiming  and 
making  a  deduction  for  depletion  of  natural  de¬ 
posits  shall  keep  an  accurate  ledger  account,  in 
which  shall  be  charged  the  fair  market  value  as 
of  March  1,  1913,  or  the  cost  if  the  property 
was  acquired  subsequent  to  that  date,  of  the  min¬ 
eral  deposits  involved.  This  account  shall  be 
credited  v.'iih  the  amount  of  the  depletion  de¬ 
duction  claimed  and  allowed  each  year,  to  the 
end  that  when  the  credits  to  the  account  equal 
the  debits,  no  further  deduction  for  depletion 
with  respect  to  this  property  will  be  allowed.  The 
value  determined  and  set  up  as  of  March  1, 
19i:i,  or  the  cost  of  the  property,  if  acquired 
subsequent  to  that  date,  will  be  the  basis  for 
determining  the  depletion  deduction  for  all  sub¬ 
sequent  years  during  the  ownership  under  which 
the  value  was  fixed,  and  during  such  ownership, 
there  can  be  no  revaluation  for  the  purpose  of 
this  deduction,  if  it  should  be  found  that  the 
estimated  quantity  of  the  mineral  deposit  was 
understated  at  the  time  the  value  was  fixed  or 
at  the  time  the  property  was  acquired.” 

Summing  up,  this  means:  This  increment  of 
gain  on  the  coal  acquired  prior  to  March  1,  1913, 
and  which  remained  unmined  at  that  date,  in' 
many  cases  was  about  all  that  the  operator  had 
to  show  for  his  enterprise,  his  risk  and  his 
hard  work  of  many  years.  This  provision  in 
the  law  secured  that  gain  to  him  as  a  surplus 
at  that  time. 

Excess  Profits 

Another  phase  of  this  matter  which  I  sug¬ 
gest  for  your  consideration,  is  the  bearing  that 
it  may  have  on  the  amount  of  invested  capital 
deductible  in  the  computation  of  excess  profits 
taxes  under  the  Law  of  1917.  I  would  not  feel 
that  I  had  done  my  duty  if  I  did  not  add  a 
word  of  caution.  It  doesn’t  mean  that  we  have 
a  right  to  fix  high  and  unreasonable  values. 
You  notice  the  Treasury  Decision  says  that  the 
revaluation  of  the  land  must  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Comrnissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  I  ap¬ 
prehend — in  fact,  I  understand  that  some  corpor¬ 
ations  have  shown  a  decided  tendency  to  over¬ 
reach  in  their  revaluations.  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  we  have  it  from  very  good  authority 
that  the  transgressors  along  this  line  are  not 
coal  men,  and  I  hope  that  may  continue  to  be 
true. 

Then,  too,  rising  for  a  moment  to  the  plane  of 
the  address  of  our  Fuel  Administrator  this  morn¬ 
ing,  our  patriotism  is  appealed  to.  We  should 
not  try  to  take  any  selfish  or  unfair  advantage 
or  to  do  anything  that  will  bring  criticism  and 
reaction  upon  us. 

Depreciation  Charge 

There  is  perhaps  no  single  phase  of  accounting 
more  complex  or  troublesome  than  the  matter  of 
a  proper  rate  of  plant  and  equipment  depreciation ; 
hence  nothing  in  which  there  are  more  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  and  practice, — I  may  add, 
nothing  in  which  managers  and  accountants  may 
more  easily  and  with  the  best  of  intention,  deceive 
themselves  and  each  other.  Your  Cost  Committee 
has  already  spent  many  hours  in  discussion  of 
this  subject,  realizing  its  paramount  importance. 

A  coal  mine  differs  from  a  railroad  or  a 
manufacturing  plant  in  two  essential  particulars: 

(1)  In  that  it  is  a  wasting  property,  and  the 
term  of  use  of  its  plant  and  equipment  is  limited 
Iw  the  area  of  coal  to  lie  mined,  and 

(2)  In  that  its  installations  of  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  have  to  be  constantly  added  to  and  dupli¬ 
cated  in  order  that  its  capacity  may  not  run 
down  or  be  decreased. 

When  railroads  or  manufacturing  companies 
add  to  their  plants  and  equipments,  the  result 
is  increased  capacity,  business  and  earnings,  and 
the  use  of  all  such  extensions  and  units  of  equip¬ 
ment  is  limited  only  by  the  life  that  they  have 
in  themselves ;  that  is,  they  are  used  until  they 
are  worn  out  or  become  obsolete : — they  do  not 
become  scrap  and  salvage  merely  because  there 
is  no  more  product  for  them  to  work  upon,  as 
in  the  case  of  mine  extensions  and  improve- 
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merits.  Then,  too,  the  conditions  of  use  of  equip¬ 
ment  in  a  mine  are  admittedly  the  very  worst  pos- 
sihle,  and  salvage  value  of  mine  installations  is 
almost  negligible. 

Capitalizing  Expenditures 

In  the  opening  and  development  of  a  new  mine, 
and  the  installation  of  its  plant  and  equipment, 
all  expenditures  should  he  capitalized,  including 
the  cost  of  entry  work  and  development,  with 
credit  for  the  full  sum  realized  upon  its  product, 
until  such  time  as  the  iirojectcd  capacity  of  the 
mine  is  realized.  When  this  point  is  reached, 
and  the  mine  is  considered  to  be  on  an  ojierat- 
ing  basis,  a  rate  of  depreciation  should  be  fixed 
as  a  charge  against  future  operations,  which  will 
extinguish  the  investment  in  the  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  within  the  estimated  period  of  their  use. 
A  very  small  percentage,  if  anything,  should  be 
allowed  for  salvage  at  the  end  of  such  period. 

Considering  that  charges  for  maintenance  and 
repairs  will  be  smaller  in  the  early  years,  and  will 
grow  with  every  year  of  the  operation  of  the 
mine,  it  is,  I  believe,  desiralde  that  depreciation 
should  be  charged  on  a  reducing  scale ;  that  is, 
the  amount  of  each  year’s  depreciation  should 
he  deducted  from  the  value  ui)on  which  depre¬ 
ciation  is  charged  for  the  next  year ;  and  that 
the  rate  should  be  fixed  in  a  sum  which  will 
merely  replace  the  original  capitalization,  and  will 
not  be  called  upon  to  stand  charges  for  future 
renewals.  For  a  mine  with  a  life  of  twenty  years 
or  more  10  per  cent  per  annum  is  a  fair  rate  of 
depreciation.  Reducing  the  investment  each  year 
by  the  depreciation  for  that  year,  the  amount  of 
depreci.ition  charged  off  would  be  10  per  cent 
of  the  original  cost  for  the  first  year;  10  per 
cent  on  the  reduced  amount,  which  would  be 
equal  to  9  per  cent  of  the  original  cost,  for  the 
second  year ;  10  per  cent  of  the  reduced  amount, 
which  would  be  equal  to  8  1-10  per  cent  of  the 
original  cost,  for  the  third  year,  and  so  on. 

On  this  scale,  approximately  65  per  cent  of  the 
investment  is  extinquished  in  the  first  ten  years, 
and  the  depreciation  of  the  eleventh  year,  being 
10  per  cent  of  the  35  per  cent  remainder,  is 
equal  to  3^2  per  cent  of  the  original  investment. 
The  amount  of  the  first  cost  unextinguished  at 
the  end  of  the  twenty  years  would  be  12  per 
cent. 

Depreciating  Plants 

In  the  cost  of  a  mine  with  only  fifteen  years’ 
life,  the  rate  of  depreciation  should  be  about 
15  per  cent,  on  a  redcuing  basis,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  mine  with  only  ten  years  of  life,  the  rate 
should  be  about  20  per  cent,  on  a  reducing  basis. 

As  already  indicated,  these  rates  are  predicated 
upon  the  assumption  that  all  expenditures  made 
at  such  mines,  except  in  well  considered  cases 
in  which  the  installations  represent  a  substantial 
intrinsic  value,  extending  beyond  the  life  of  the 
mine  itself,  should  he  charged,  as  made,  to 
Operating  Account. 

Interest,  whether  actually  paid  on  outsanding 
debt,  or  computed  on  capital  employed,  is  not 
generally  considered  to  be  allowable  as  production 
cost ;  yet  it  is  a  very  important  matter  that  in¬ 
terest  on  capital  employed  should  be  taken  to  ac¬ 
count  in  determining  selling  prices,  and  your 
Committee  will  not  overlook  it  in  its  form  of 
statement  and  manual. 

Your  Committee  will  also  feature  and  em¬ 
phasize  the  importance  of  a  fund  out  of  which 
to  pay  extraordinary  losses  which  are  not  in¬ 
sured,  such  as  coal  lost  through  squeezes,  cave- 
ins,  mine  fires  and  explosions;  property  lost 
through  floods,  and  workmen’s  compensation  in¬ 
cident  to  such  catastrophes,  which  is  not  insured 
against ;  and  many  other  things  which  might  be 
referred  to  in  this  paper,  if  time  permitted,  will 
be  covered  in  the  manual  proposed  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  near  future,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  which  all  managers  and  accountants  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Association  are  asked  to  co-operate 
with  the  Committee. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  do  a 
good  faithful  piece  of  constructive  work  in  the 
preparation  of  a  standard  form  and  a  standard 
set  of  rules  for  distribution  of  costs. 


The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  just  issued  Bulletin 
No.  131  describing  in  detail  the  features  and 
qualities  of  a  number  of  electric  mine  lamps. 
The  authors  are  H.  H.  Clark  and  L.  C.  Ilsley. 
Copies  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines. 


Anthracite  Miners 

After  a  two  weeks’  conference  at  Washington, 
wage  increases  ranging  from  fifteen  to  forty-four 
per  cent  were  agreed  upon  between  the  anthracite 
operators  and  United  Mine  Workers  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  November  17,  on  condition  that  the 
prices  on  coal  be  advanced  so  as  to  absorb  the 
increase. 

As  soon  as  the  tentative  scale  advance  had 
been  agreed  upon,  the  operators  and  miners  called 
on  Dr.  Garfield  and  asked  that  anthracite  prices 
be  raised  to  meet  the  increase.  He  took  the 
matter  under  advisement,  announcing  on  Tues¬ 
day  that  the  operators  must  submit  facts  and 
figures  to  substantiate  their  claims  that  prices 
must  be  advanced  before  they  can  make  the 
wage  advance  as  per  schedule  agreed  upon  with 
the  miners’  union. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  advance  in  wages  will 
necessitate  the  advancing  of  prices  forty-five 
cents  per  ton  on  all  sizes.  This  will  mean  an 
advance  of  seventy-five  cents  on  the  prepared 
sizes,  as  the  steam  sizes  will  no  doubt  continue 
to  be  sold  upon  a  basis  competitive  with 
bituminous. 

The  new  contract,  if  approved  by  Doctor  Gar¬ 
field,  will  supersede  a  suppplemental  contract  in¬ 
creasing  wages  made  last  April,  which  supple¬ 
mented  a  four-year  contract  signed  in  May. 
1916,  and  will  run  until  March  31,  1920,  if  the 
war  has  not  ended  by  that  date. 

The  advances,  based  on  the  original  contract 
of  1916,  are  as  follows : 

Contract  hand  and  machine  miners  shall  be 
paid  an  advance  of  twenty-five  per  cent  on  their 
gross  earnings. 

Consideration  miners  shall  be  paid  an  advance 
of  twenty-five  per  cent  on  their  earnings. 

Contract  miners’  laborers  shall  be  paid  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  thirty  per  cent  on  their  earnings. 

Consideration  miners’  laborers  shall  be  paid 
an  advance  of  twenty-five  per  cent  on  their 
earnings. 

Day  machine  miners’  laborers,  who  received 
not  less  than  $2.72  per  day,  shall  be  paid  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  twenty-five  per  cent  on  their  earnings. 

Outside  engineers  working  a  twelve-hour 
cross  shift,  and  firemen,  shall  be  paid  an  advance 
of  $1  per  day  for  each  day  worked.  All  other 
outside  company  men,  who  received  $1.54  or 
more  per  day,  shall  be  paid  an  advance  of  ninety 
cents  per  day  for  each  day  worked. 

Inside  engineers  and  pumpmen,  working  a 
twelve-hour  cross  shift,  shall  be  paid  an  advance 
of  $1.10  per  day  for  each  day  worked.  All  other 
inside  company  men.  who  received  $1.54  or  more 
per  day,  shall  be  paid  an  advance  of  $1  per  day 
for  each  day  worked. 

All  employes  paid  by  the  day,  who  received 
less  than  $1.54  per  day,  shall  be  paid  an  advance 
of  sixty  cents  per  day  for  each  day  worked. 

Monthly  men  coming  under  the  agreement  of 
May  5,  1916,  shall  receive  an  advance  per  day 
for  each  day  worked  equivalent  to  that  provided 
for  their  respective  occupations  under  paragraphs 
“F”  and  “G.” 

The  advances  of  $1.10  per  day,  $1  per  day. 
ninety  cents  per  day  and  sixty  cents  per  day. 
provided  above,  are  to  be  applied  to  a  day 
whether  eight  hours  or  more,  as  established  un¬ 
der  the  agreement  of  Mav  5,  1916;  any  propor¬ 
tionate  part  of  a  day  to  be  paid  a  proportionate 
part  of  the  advances  herein  provided. 

The  employes  of  stripping  contractors,  paid 
by  the  day,  working  on  the  basis  of  nine-hour 
or  ten-hour  shift,  shall  be  paid  the  same  in¬ 
crease  per  hour  for  each  hour  worked  that  is 
provided  for  outside  company  men  who  are  work¬ 
ing  on  an  eight-hour  day  basis. 

Concerning  the  attitude  of  the  operators  in 
agreeing  to  a  wage  advance  at  this  time.  Samuel 
D.  Warriner,  chairman  of  the  anthracite  coal 
operators’  general  committee,  said : 

“Most  important  to  the  public  interest  at  this 
time  and  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  is 
an  adequate  fuel  supply,  .^t  present  there  is 
not  sufficient  coal,  either  anthracite  or  bituminous, 
to  meet  current  needs.  The  demand  is  every¬ 
where  urgent.  So  is  the  demand  for  labor,  and 
it  is  making  for  higher  wages. 

“This  national  situation  has  pressed  upon  the 
anthracite  industry.  Negotiations  were  con¬ 
cluded  last  week  between  the  mine  workers  and 
operators,  covering  a  proposed  further  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  agreement  which  was  made  in  1916. 
to  run  for  four  years.  .Another  advance  in 
wages  has  been  agreed  to,  subject  to  certain 
conditions  to  be  approved  by  the  Federal  fuel 
administrator.  It  will  be  in  addition  to  the  in¬ 
crease  made  last  April. 

“We  believe  the  present  wage  advance  is  fair 


Get  Wage  Increase 

and  justified  by  the  conditions  surrounding 
labor.  We  know  it  is  necessary  to  hold  labor 
in  the  anthracite  region.  The  normal  number 
of  men  was  175,000.  It  has  been  drawn  down 
to  150,000  now.  The  men  are  going  to  other  in¬ 
dustries  offering  higher  wages. 

“It  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  which  the  an¬ 
thracite  industry  now  faces.  Production  has 
been  kept  up  and  actually  increased,  partly 
through  steadier  work,  but  largely  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  machinery. 

“The  wage  increases  agreed  upon  are  essential 
to  enable  the  producing  companies  to  expand 
their  production. 

“Such  increases  figure  about  forty-five  cents 
a  ton  on  all  marketable  coal,  including  the  steam 
sizes.  Under  the  agreement  now  before  Doctor 
Garfield  for  approval,  such  additional  cost  is  to 
be  added  to  selling  prices. 

“Costs  differ  in  different  mines,  according  to 
physical  and  other  conditions.  The  forty-five 
cents  a  ton  will  not  meet  the  large  wage  cost  as 
to  about  one-quarter  of  the  production.  It  will 
a  little  more  than  meet  it  as  to  the  balance.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  different  prices  on  the 
.same  commodity.  The  effect  as  to  the  lower 
cost  operations  will  be  to  stimulate  them  to 
larger  production.  That  will  help  meet  the  great 
present  demand,  which  is  for  more  coal. 

“Wages  constitute  sixty-five  to  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  producing  anthracite.  Sup¬ 
plies  and  other  items  make  up  the  balance.  The 
prospective  forty-five  cents  a  ton  added  rhould 
be  the  most  that  would  add  to  the  retail  price. 
Government  figures  show  that  the  wholesale 
price  of  chestnut,  the  size  of  anthracite  in  most 
favor  for  domestic  use,  was  only  14.7  per  cent 
higher  in  August  than  three  years  before.  In 
the  same  period  prices  for  other  commodities 
had  gone  up  twenty  to  300  per  cent. 

“The  anthracite  industry  is  striving  to  per¬ 
form  its  full  part  in  the  emergency.  It  is  work¬ 
ing  under  the  difficulties  and  added  costs  which 
are  felt  on  all  sides.  It  has  no  special  control 
over  labor  and  wages.  The  public  weal  calls 
for  fullest  operation  of  the  mines.’  The  eper- 
ators  find  it  necessary  to  pay  higher  wages  to 
the  workers  that  the  public  shall  have  coal  and 
they  stipulate  that  only  the  extra  wage  cost  shall 
be  added  to  the  price.’’ 

Which  Is  True? 

Recently  some  statements  have  come  out  of 
M'ashington  that  the  supply  of  coal  in  Michigan 
is  going  to  be  adequate  because  provision  there¬ 
for  has  been  made. 

On  the  contrary,  within  the  last  week  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Railway  Company  posted  a  sign  in  its  cars 
saying  that  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  coal  it 


would  not  be  able  to  heat  the  city  cars.  re¬ 
production  of  that  notice  is  shown  herewith. 

The  two  things  cannot  be  true.  Namely,  there 
cannot  be  plenty  of  coal  in  Michigan  and  still  the 
railways  not  have  enough  to  heat  their  cars. 

The  point  of  difference  is  that  the  Michigan 
Railway  Company  is  a  buyer  of  coal  and  prac¬ 
tically  in  touch  with  the  situation.  It  looks  as 
though  the  Washington  advices  were  not  well 
informed. 


Daniel  B.  Wentz,  president  Stonega  Coke  & 
Coal  Company  and  J.  S.  Wentz  Company,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  Westmoreland  Coal 
Company. 
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Weekly  Coal  Report 

Weekly  report  on  the  production  of  bituminous 
coal  and  the  causes  of  loss  of  working  time,  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  November  17,  1917. 

Not  since  early  July  has  the  production  ot 
bituminous  coal  reached  as  high  a  point  as  during 


The  large  weekly  output  was  the  more  remark¬ 
able  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  week’s  produc¬ 
tion  of  beehive  coke  was  not  unusual.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  615,432  net  tons  were  produced  by 
beehive  ovens,  an  average  of  102,572  tons  per 
working  day. 

Anthracite  shipments  were  reported  as  38,775 


cars,  a  figure  still  far  below  the  level  maintained 
during  October. 

It  will  be  noted  by  the  reader  of  these  bulletins 
that  the  figures  in  Table  III,  based  on  operators’ 
reports,  lag  one  week  behind  those  in  Table  I, 
which  is  based  on  railroad  shipments.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  delay  inevitable  in  receiving 
the  hundreds  of  reports  from  individual  oper¬ 
ators  and  those  from  local  associations  upon 
which  Table  III  is  based.  Little  change  was  re¬ 
ported  in  the  country  as  a  whole  during  the 
week  ended  November  3.  The  ratio  of  tonnage 
produced  to  full-time  capacity  was  75.4  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  74.9  per  cent  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week.  Losses  due  to  car  .shortage 
amounted  to  14.5  per  cent  of  the  present  full¬ 
time  capacity.  Labor  shortage  and  mechanical 
breakdowns  were  responsible  for  losses  of  5.7 
and  3.6  per  cent  respectively. 

A  general  improvement  in  car  supply  was  re¬ 
ported  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  Pocahontas, 
New  River  and  Fairmont  districts  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  In  Central  Pennsylvania  losses  due  to  lack 
of  cars  were  reduced  by  the  roads  from  20.2  to 
14.6  per  cent  of  the  present  capacity.  In  the 


Net  tons 


Estimated  average  total  production  per  working  day  of 
bituminous  coal  including  coal  coked. 


the  week  ended  November  10.  The  total  output 
including  coal  made  into  coke  is  estimated  at 
11,300,890  net  tons,  an  average  per  working  day 
of’ 1,883,482  tons.  This  was  a  gain  of  4.7  per  cent 
over  the  preceding  week,  and  approaches  the  mark 
of  1,902,864  tons  per  day,  set  during  the  week 
ended  July  14. 

TABLE  I.— ESTIMATED  UNITED  STATES  PRODUC¬ 
TION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  OF 
BEEHIVE  COKE 

Total  bituminous  Beehive  coke 

including  coal  coked  (at  the  mines) 

Week  Total  for  Average  per  Total  for  Average  per 
ended  week  working  day  week  working  day 

Oct  27.  .10,688,313  1,781,385 

Nov.  3.  .10,802,841(a)  1,800, 474(a) 

Nov.  10.11,300,890(b)  l,883,482(b) 


628,393  104,732 

695,956(a)  99,326(a) 

615,432(b)  102,572(b) 


TABLE  IV.  ‘ 

PRODUCTION  OF  BEEHIVE  COKE  AND  OF  COAL  WITH  CAUSES  OF  LOST  TIME  AS  REPORTED 
CERTAIN  OPERATORS  IN  THE  CONNELLSVILLE,  GREENSBURG  AND  LATROBE 

DISTRICTS,  PENNSYLVANIA 


BY 


-Coke- 


la)  Revised  from  last  report, 
(b)  Subject  to  revision. 


Per  cent 

Capacity,  based  on  railroad 

rating  . 100.0 

Production  .  28.7 

Losses: 

All  causes .  71.3 

No  coal  cars .  24.2 

No  coke  cars . 

Labor  shortage: 

Mine  .  45.8 

Yard  . 

S*trikc  ••• 

Plant  disability  .  0.1 

All  other  causes .  1-2 

Cause  not  specibed . 

Prepared  by  C.  E.  Lesher. 


3  / — Week  Nov.  10 - , 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

, — Week  Nov.lb. — , 

Per  cent 

Coal  (tons)  | 

Oct.  13 

Oct.  20 

Oct.  27 

Nov.  3 

Tons 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

(coke) 

100.0 

404,400 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

438.550 

33.8 

136,750 

68.2 

69.8 

67.0 

65.4 

68.0 

298,130 

66.2 

267,650 

31.8 

30.2 

33.0 

34.6 

32.0 

140,420 

23.6 

95,350 

9.6 

8.7 

10.6 

16.0 

13.2 

58,100 

41.7 

168,700 

2.8 

1.4 

1.8 

2.2 

2.2 

9,835 

18.9 

20.1 

20.4 

14.2 

13.9 

60,480 

o'.i 

350 

o'.i 

525 

0.8 

3,250 

0.5 

0.2 

2.2 

2.6 

11,480 

TABLE  II.— CARLOADS  OF  COAL 


Bituminous  shipments,  114  roads 
Anthracite  shipments,  9  roads  .  . 
Beehive  coke  shipments,  4  roads 


AND  COKE  ORIGIN.^TING  ON  PRINCIPAL  COAL-CARRYING  ROADS, 


Oct.  6 
186,752 
42,362 
13,561 


Week  ended: 

Oct.  13  Oct.  20  Oct.  27  Nov.  3  Nov.  10 
188,863  175,246  189,589  192, 419(a)  201,540(b) 

42,824  42,590  42,338  31, 314(a)  38,775(b) 

14,111  12,946  12,900  12,234(a)  12,634(b) 


(a)  Revised  from  last  report,  (b)  Subject  to  revision. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  PRESENT  FULL 


Illinois  . 

Indiana  .  . 

Ohio  . 

Pennsylvania — 

Pittsburgh  . 

Irwin  Gas  . 

Freeport  Thick  . 

Freeport  Thin  . 

Central  Pennsylvania  . 

Somerset  Co . 

West  Virginia — 

Winding  Gulf  . 

Panhandle  . 

Pocohontas  and  New  River. 

High  Volatile  of  So.  W.  Va 

Junior-Philippi  . 

Fairmont  . 

Cumberland-Piedmont  . 

Kentucky — 

Haaard  Field  . 

Northeastern  Kentucky  . 

Western  Kentucky  . 

Southern  Appalachian!  . 

S.  W.  Virginia . 

Alabama  . . 

% 

Kansas  and  Missouri . 

Oklahoma  . 

Iowa  . 

Arkansas  “Anthracite”  . 

Total  reporting  . 

‘Revised  from  last  report, 
tincludes  Harlan  County. 


TABLE  HI. 

TIME  OUTPUT  PRODUCER  IN  CERTAIN  STATES  BY  ALL  OPERATORS 
MAKING  WEEKLY  REPORTS. 

- Lost  on  Account  of - — ^ 


Week 

Total 
lost  all 

Car 

short- 

short 
age  and 

Mine 

disa- 

No 

All 

other 

No 

cause 

ended 

Produced  causes 

age 

strikes 

bility 

market 

causes  given 

Oct.  27 

76.3 

23.7 

4.1 

12.6 

6.2 

0.6 

0.2 

76.5 

23.5 

11.7 

5.4 

5.1 

0.9 

0.4 

Oct.  27 

76.0 

24.0 

12.3 

2.7 

0.9 

73.3 

26.7 

14.8 

2.4 

9.5 

i.i 

Oct.  27 

69.5 

30.5 

20.0 

4.0 

5.4 

Nov.  3 

68.2 

31.8 

21.0 

5.7 

4.6 

0.5 

Oct.  27 

77.8 

22.2 

17.6 

2.7 

1,9 

0.1 

75.8 

24.2 

14.5 

6.3 

3.1 

0.3 

Oct.  27 

67.0 

33.0 

23.8 

8.7 

0.5 

Nov.  3 

72.1 

27.9 

16.7 

11.0 

0.2 

Oct.  27 

84.9 

15.1 

10.6 

2.2 

2.3 

82.8 

17.2 

6.5 

8.4 

2.3 

Oct.  27 

89.5 

10.5 

1.4 

7.0 

2.1 

2.7 

73.4 

26.6 

3.4 

16.2 

4.3 

.Oct.  27 

.74.9 

25.1 

20.2 

3.3 

1.6 

Nov.  3 

75.5 

24.5 

14.6 

8.2 

1.7 

0.7 

Oct.  27 

70.7 

29.3 

16.0 

4.1 

8.5 

Nov.  3 

64.6 

35.4 

13.9 

17.9 

3.4 

0.2 

.Oct.  27 

73.0 

27.0 

21.4 

1.7 

2.5 

1.4 

Nov.  3 

68.7 

31.3 

24.9 

5.4 

1.0 

.Oct.  27* 

100.0 

Nov.  3 

93.5 

6.5 

3.6 

6.5 

.Oct.  27* 

70.6 

29.4 

24.6 

2.4 

77.5 

22.5 

18.5 

2.9 

1.1 

.Oct.  27* 

63.2 

36.8 

35.2 

1.4 

0.2 

58.6 

41.4 

37.5 

1.8 

2.1 

.Oct.  27’ 

85.1 

14.9 

10.8 

1.6 

2,5 

91.2 

8.8 

8.2 

0.6 

.Oct.  27* 

57.0 

43.0 

39.0 

2.5 

1.4 

o.i 

73.0 

27.0 

19.7 

5.5 

1.8 

.  • 

.  • 

.Oct.  27 

90.7 

9.3 

7.7 

0.4 

1.2 

0.1 

Nov.  3 

92.0 

8.0 

4.1 

2.5 

1.4 

.Oct.  27 

72.6 

27.4 

22.8 

0.8 

3.8 

Nov.  3 

58.4 

41.6 

39.8 

1.8 

.Oct.  27* 

72.8 

27.2 

26.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.2 

Nov.  3 

82.8 

17.2 

14.7 

2.5 

88.1 

11.9 

6.3 

3.4 

2.2 

.Oct.  27 

77.7 

22.3 

10.5 

11.8 

Nov.  3 

73.4 

26.6 

14.1 

1.4 

0.6 

10.5 

Oct.  27. 

94.9 

5.1 

2.8 

1.2 

1,1 

Nov.  3 

96.0 

4.0 

2.0 

1.6 

0.4 

'0'.6 

Oct.  27. 

93.3 

6.7 

0.5 

3.9 

1.7 

Nov.  3 

93.1 

6.9 

1.2 

3.8 

1.6 

0.3 

•  Oct.  27 

84.4 

15.6 

4.4 

5.4 

5.8 

Nov.  3 

79.5 

20.5 

3.7 

13.5 

3.3 

Oct.  27. 

68.3 

31.7 

17.8 

6.6 

7.3 

Nov.  3 

72.0 

27.4 

10.1 

9.6 

7.7 

Oct.  27. 

90.8 

9.2 

•0.7 

0.3 

2.2 

Nov.  3 

90.9 

9.1 

0.5 

6.7 

1.9 

.Oct.  27 

22.5 

77.5 

76.7 

0.8 

Nov.  3 

60.0 

40.0 

19.6 

17.6 

2.8 

Sept.  29 

74.3 

25.7 

10.8 

8.1 

3.7 

0.7 

2.4 

Oct.  6 

74.2 

25.8 

9.2 

9.3 

4.3 

0.7 

2.3 

Oct.  13 

76.9 

23.1 

13.0 

3.7 

3.5 

0.6 

2.3 

Oct.  20 

65.8 

34.2 

11.5 

15.1 

2.6 

0.1 

4.9 

Oct.  27* 

74.9 

25.1 

14.8 

5.9 

3.8 

0.3 

0.3 

Nov.  3 

75.4 

24.6 

14.5 

5.7 

3.6 

0.3 

0.5 

Hazard  and  other  fields  of  northeastern  Ken¬ 
tucky,  the  shortage  of  cars  was  the  only  factor 
of  importance  restricting  output.  The  lack  of 
cars  is  still  the  limiting  factor  in  Ohio.  In  Ala¬ 
bama  the  ratio  of  tonnage  produced  to  full-time 
output  was  93.1  per  cent  during  the  week  of 
November  3,  in  southwest  Virginia  the  percent¬ 
age  was  96.0,  and  in  both  these  fields  labor  short¬ 
age  remained  the  only  significant  cause  of  lost 
time. 

COKE  PRODUCTION 

Operating  conditions  in  the  beehive  coke  dis¬ 
tricts  in  and  about  Connellsville  are  analyzed  in 
Table  IV.  Sixty-one  operators  produced  298,130 
tons  of  coke  during  the  last  week,  an  amount 
equal  to  68.0  per  cent  of  their  combined  capacity 
as  measured  by  the  railroad  rating.  Losses  were 
attributed  about  equally  to  labor  shortage  and 
lack  of  coke  cars.  The  growing  importance  of 
the  Connellsville  and  adjacent  regions  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  commercial  coal  in  addition  to  coke  is 
shown  by  the  volume  of  coal  shipments.  The 
same  operators  shipped  136,750  tons  of  coal. 


Contest  Aids  Production 


The  New  River  Company,  operated  in  Fay¬ 
ette  and  Raleigh  counties.  West  Virginia,  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  (Zol.  S.  A.  Scott,  has 
formed  at  each  of  its  mines  what  is  known  as 
the  “Thousand  Dollar  Club.” 

That  is,  the  ten  miners  at  each  of  the  mines, 
earning  one  thousand  dollars  in  any  of  the 
two-weeks’  periods,  are  given  a  cash  bonus 
and  are  entitled  to  belong  to  the  “Thousand 
Dollar  Club.” 

At  the  close  of  each  semi-monthly  pay  pe¬ 
riod,  a  statement  is  issued  from  each  of  the 
niines  showing  the  names  of  the  ten  men  earn¬ 
ing  the  highest  wages  together  with  the 
amount  earned  by  each. 

The  report  is  then  published  in  one  of 
the  county  papers.  This  movement  has  served 
to  stimulate  the  production  greatly  at  the 
mines  of  the  New  River  Company,  the  miners 
putting  forth  extra  effort  to  get  into  the  prize¬ 
winning  class. 

The  latest  report  for  a  two-weeks’  period, 
which  ended  July  31,  shows  the  following  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  groups  at  the  various  mines: 


Lochgelly 
Prudence 
Whipple  . 
Macdonald 
Harvey  . . 
Scarbro  . 
Carlisle  . . 
Summerlee 
Collins  .  . 


$  781.96 
636.84 
1,032102 
690.59 

969.26 

834.26 
941.67 

1,092.20 

783.92 
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THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 


General  Review 

The  Demand  for  Coal  Continues  Excessive, 
ll'hile  a  Serious  Shortaye  Is  Admitted— 
/’la)ts  Are  Deiny  Made  to  Relieie  the 
Distress 

The  big  fact  in  the  national  coal  situation  this 
week  is  the  admission  by  Dr.  Garfield  that  data 
collected  by  him  shows  that  there  is  a  shortage 
of  bituminous  coal  for  consumption  this  year,  of 
approximately  fifty  million  tons.  Incidentally, 
this  conforms  precisely  to  the  estimate  made  by 
The  Black  Diamond  six  months  ago.  We  said 
then  that  unless  steps  were  taken  to  increase  the 
supply,  the  shortage  would  be  of  that  amount. 
'J'he  indications  are  that  the  necessary  steps  were 
not  taken  in  time  to  avoid  the  shortage,  and,  in 
fact,  reftiedial  measures  which  were  available 
months  ago  are  just  now  being  thought  out,  when 
the  gravest  possible  emergency  is  confronting  the 
nation. 

The  question  of  the  hour  is,  what  is  the  precise 
situation  and  what  is  the  possible  remedy? 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  production  was 
increased  as  much  as  it  could  be  all  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months  by  voluntary  action 
on  the  part  of  the  mining  companies.  This 
production  was  moving  somewhere,  but  con¬ 
fessedly  it  has  not  been  in  the  present-day  sense, 
well  distributed.  That  is,  some  people  have 
storage  coal  while  others  have  none  at  all.  Some 
consumers  are  provided  for  the  remainder  of 
the  winter;  others  haven’t  enough  to  meet  their 
current  needs.  The  present  situation  conforms 
precisely  to  The  Black  Diamond’s  survey  of  the 
situation  as  of  August  15th,  when  we  showed 
that  while  more  coal  had  been  moved,  the  increase 
went  to  the  steam  user  rather  than  the  retail 
dealer  who  is  barely  even  with  last  year.  On 
the  coal  going  to  the  retail  dealer,  vastly  more 
had  gone  on  to  the  householder  then  heretofore 
and  the  retailer  accordingly  had  very  small  stocks 
on  hand.  The  result  is  that  the  provident  are 
relieved  from  distress  and  the  improvident  are 
in  the  midst  of  grave  distress  and  the  retailers 
haven’t  the  coal  with  which  to  satisfy  them. 
The  principal  remedy  now  being  suggested 
covers  a  very  wide  range.  Ihe  government  still 
insists  upon  trying  to  relieve  certain  districts  by 
priority  orders,  but  those  who  are  giving  more 
constructive  thought  to  the  remedy  believe  tliat 
it  must  go  deeper  and  increase  transportation 
efficiency  by  preventing  a  duplication  of  trans¬ 
portation  effort.  The  first  suggestion  of  the  pool¬ 
ing  plan  is  being  abandoned  and  is  giving  place 
to  the  better  thought  on  the  subject;  namely,  the 
clearing  house  plan.  This  latter  presupposes  the 
saving  of  transportation  facilities  but  preserves 
the  identity  to  a  certain  extent  of  coal  shipments. 

At  best  it  is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  struggle 
for  the  next  four  months  to  save  the  country 
from  disaster,  and  this  could  probably  be  done 
only  be  preventing  those  from  getting  coal  who 
have  less  than  an  essential  need  for  it. 


Chicago  Market 

A  Vast  Improvement  in  Labor  Supply  and 
Some  Relief  in  the  Car  Situation  Helps 
the  Coal  User 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Chicago,  November  33,  1917. 

There  has  been  within  the  last  week,  a  de¬ 
cided  change  for  the  better  in  some  phases  of 
the  t'hicago  coal  situation.  Mines  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  which  are  now  principally  respon¬ 
sible  for  Chicago’s  coal  supply,  report  that  the 
number  of  mines  available  has  been  increased 
•Steadily  for  the  last  two  weeks.  That  is,  as  soon 
as  the  increased  wages  in  the  mines  became  ef¬ 
fective,  the  miners  who  had  left  to  go  to  the 
harvest  fields  or  into  some  of  the  harvest  fields 
or  into  some  of  the  nearby  munitions  plants, 
began  to  return  to  their  old  jobs.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  only  a  few  of  these  workers  have  come 
liack  but  in  certain  districts  the  report  is  that 
the  increased  supply  of  miners  has  been  ap¬ 
preciable.  The  net  result  is  that  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois  the  labor  problem  has  to  a  very  large 
extent,  disappeared.  A  coal  man  who  is  in¬ 
formed  in  detail  about  the  situation,  says  that 
today  the  productive  capacity  of  the  mines  is 
twenty-five  per  cent  above  the  rated  capacity  for 
car  distribution.  There  is  no  longer  any  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  mines  cannot  load  all  the 
cars  that  are  furnished  them.  If,  with  the  labor 
situation  as  it  is  the  coal  supply  fails,  it  will  he 
due  solely  to  the  absence  of  transportation. 

The  car  situation  has  been  improved  consid¬ 
erably  this  last  week  in  these  two  states.  The 
railroads,  forgetting  their  old  competitive  spirit 


and  iirejiulices,  are  now  co-operating  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  and  in  ways  never  before  iiossible.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  car  efficiency  has  been  increased  ma¬ 
terially  in  the  last  two  weeks  and  as  a  direct 
result,  the  car  supply  of  cars  at  the  mines  has 
grown.  In  some  districts  the  car  supply  is  now 
as  much  as  seventy-six  per  cent.  In  individual 
cases,  of  course,  the  car  supply  is  still  very  short, 
some  few  roads  yielding  only  thirty-five  per  cent 
on  the  average. 

Due  to  the  open  weather  and  the  better  sup¬ 
ply  of  miners,  .some  headway  has  been  made  by 
Indiana  and  Illinois  mines  this  week  against  the 
accumulation  of  orders  which  has  been  growing 
since  the  middle  of  August.  There  is  even  .some 
hoiie  that  if  the  open  weather  should  continue 
for  another  month,  the  coal  trade  will  get  a 
little  coal  ahead  to  tide  over  the  period  of  bad 
weather  when  transportation  is  difficult. 

While  the  report  for  Indiana  and  Illinois  is 
thus  more  optimistic,  the  Chicago  situation  in 
a  broad  way  is  not  growing  improved  because 
there  is  still  enormous  difficulty  to  get  coal 
through  from  the  east.  Anthracite  is  not  mov¬ 
ing  through  broad  channels  even  though  a  few 
agencies  are  getting  more  than  they  did  here¬ 
tofore.  In  the  aggregate,  the  supply  about  bal¬ 
ances  that  of  last  year,  which  is  less  than  the 
need  because  of  the  shortage  of  other  coals. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  still  em¬ 
bargoed  and  has  been  for  two  weeks.  The 
Norfolk  &  Western  places  an  embargo  today 
and  takes  it  off  tomorrow  and  then  returns  it. 
A  little  coal  is  thus  allowed  to  come  through. 

There  has  been  no  Hocking  in  this  market  for 
two  months  and  the  chances  are  that  very  little 
will  come  through  this  year. 

Eastern  Kentucky  coal  is  moved  very  slowly 
and  most  times  not  at  all.  Because  Chicago  de¬ 
pends  to  a  large  extent  on  these  eastern  coals, 
the  supply  continues  tight  regardless  of  the 
slight  improvement  reported  in  western  ship¬ 
ments. 

The  President’s  price  on  coals  commonly  sold 


in  this  market  are  as  follows : 

F.  O.  B. 

F.  O.  B. 

Southern  Illinois  Field — 

Mines. 

Chicago. 

Prepared  sizes  . 

$3.90 

Mine  run  . 

.  .  2.40 

3.65 

Screenings  . 

3.40 

Central  Illinois  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

3.67 

Mine  run  . 

3.42 

Screenings  . 

3.17 

Clinton,  Ind.,  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

..  2.65 

3.62 

Mine  run  . 

3.37 

Screenings  . 

.  .  2.15 

3.12 

Sullivan  and  Linton  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

.  .  2.65 

3.72 

Mine  run  . 

.  .  2.40 

S.47 

H.  A.  Dewey,  of  the  Dewey  Fuel  Company  of 
Jackson,  Mich.,  was  in  town  Monday. 

The  L.  O.  Stanton  Coal  Company,  with  offices 
in  the  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  was  recently 
incorporated. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  placed  an  embargo 
against  coal  two  weeks  ago  and  still  has  it  in 
force.  This  is  preventing  the  receipt  in  Chicago 
of  both  New  River  and  high  volatile  coals  from 
West  Virginia.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  em¬ 
bargo  is  intermittent,  being  put  on  one  day  and 
taken  off  the  next. 

On  November  15,  D.  B.  Mikesell  resigned  as 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Franklin  County  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  take  a  position  as  vice-president  of  the 
Mikesell  Bros.  Company,  dealers  in  asbestos,  with 
headquarters  at  17(>  North  La  Salle  street.  Chi¬ 
cago.  Air.  Alikesell  is  succeeded  in  the  Franklin 
County  Association  by  F.  R.  Carty,  who  until  re¬ 
cently  was  connected  with  the  Portland  Cement 
.Association. 

Word  came  from  the  Hocking  Valley  that  ship¬ 
ments  of  that  coal  to  Chicago  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  recently  by  the  priority  order  to  the  lakes. 
This  order  is  now  being  modified  and  the  coal 
is  seemingly  made  available  for  all  rail  trade. 
There  is  little  hope,  however,  that  much  of  this 
coal  will  come  through  to  Chicago  because  the 
clearing  house  arrangement  now  being  worked 
out  in  Ohio  will  probably  reserve  all  of  that  coal 
for  use  in  that  territory. 

A  very  important  meeting  of  coal  operators 
is  being  held  in  Washington  as  we  go  to  press. 
J.  D.  A.  Alorrow,  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Coal  .Association,  sent  out  a  call  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  associations  to  meet  in  his  office 
on  Friday  morning  of  this  week.  He  said  that 
the  advisory  board  of  the  treasury  on  excess 
profits  was  trying  to  map  out  a  plan  by  which 
the  administration  of  the  law  can  be  made 
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Detroit  Trade 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  33. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Improvement  in  the  local  market 
as  regards  coal  supply  is,  apparently,  making  no 
great  headway  despite  reiteration  of  assurances 
from  those  in  control,  that  Detroit’s  needs  would 
be  provided  for  amply. 

\Vith  a  steady  demand  from  consumers  of 
steam  coal,  representing  virtually  all  divisions 
of  users,  jobbers  say  there  has  been  no  notice¬ 
able  increase  in  volume  of  shipments  coming  to 
Detroit,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  coal  in 
the  quantities  necessary  to  supply  requirements 
of  their  customers.  Coal  is  arriving  in  Detroit 
daily,  of  course,  but  the  shipments  are  made  up 
almost  wholly  of  stock  that  is  being  delivered 
under  contracts  made  before  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment’s  mine  prices  were  announced.  While 
the  action  of  the  coal  administration  is  permitting 
jobbers  to  sell  such  coal  at  the  contract  price, 
with  fifteen  cents  a  ton  commission  added,  has 
given  a  small  addition  to  the  quantity  available 
for  commercial  use,  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  inbound  shipments  are  said  to  be  for  account 
of  large  consumers,  who  went  into  the  market 
and  bought  everything  in  sight  on  the  basis  of 
the  mine  prices  accepted  by  the  operators  in 
their  Washington  conference  prior  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  made  by  the  government  on 
August  31st. 

Continuance  of  moderate  temperatures  is  the 
only  thing  that  is  saving  many  Detroit  consum¬ 
ers  of  domestice  coal  from  hardships  and  severe 
suffering.  Police  Commissioner  James  Couzens, 
Detroit  coal  administrator,  in  a  statement  issued 
Tuesday,  says  1,800  Detroit  families  are  without 
coal  and  that  there  is  no  wa\'  of  supplying  them 
at  present.  Soft  coal  available  is  not  of  a  char¬ 
acter  suited  for  household  use,  while  the  anthra¬ 
cite  supply  is  practically  all  distributed  and  is 
not  being  renewed  by  current  shipments.  Sim¬ 
ilar  conditions  are  reported  in  Highland  Park. 
Residents  of  this  village  within  Detroit,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes  •  are  pleading  with  the  police 
officers  to  devise  some  way  of  getting  coal  to 
heat  homes  containing  children  and  sick  people. 

The  volume  of  shipments  by  lake  routes  is 
steadily  decreasing  without  any  material  in¬ 
crease  in  shipments  to  Detroit. 


effective  and  to  get  information  which  would 
bring  the  needed  modifications  in  the  law  itself. 
Since  this  law  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  coal 
trade.  Air.  Alorrow  wanted  the  coal  men  repre¬ 
sented  in  Washington  to  help  the  government 
arrive  at  a  sensible  solution  of  this  problem.  The 
various  Illinois  associations  sent  experts  on  ac¬ 
counting  to  AA'ashington  to  discuss  this  phase 
of  the  coal  mine  accounting.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  an  im.portant  meeting  of  the  account¬ 
ants  to  go  further  into  the  details  of  the  uniform 
cost  accounting  plan. 

The  regular  Tuesday  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
members  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Associ¬ 
ation  was  held  at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  with 
William  Dean  Howard,  the  assistant  fuel  admin¬ 
istrator  for  Illinois,  as  the  principal  speaker.  Air. 
Howard  outlined  in  considerable  detail  the  work 
of  the  fuel  administration  of  Illinois  and  what 
its  purposes  are.  He  made  as  his  big  point  the 
fact  that  the  fuel  administrator  was  in  so  far  as 
possible  going  to  keep  the  movement  of  coal 
into  regular  channels.  The  State  of  Illinois 
intends  to  insert  itself  only  to  simplifying  the 
work  where  possible  and  to  take  care  of  emer¬ 
gency  situations.  Air.  Howard  said  the  state 
had  no  intention  of  trying  the  impossible  job  of 
inserting  state  distribution  of  coal  in  detail  for 
the  regular  work  of  the  fuel  administrator  and 
for  the  regular  work  of  the  distribution  force  in 
coal  must  be  adequate.  He  described  in  some 
detail  the  system  by  which  coal  will  be  supplied 
on  emergency  orders,  saying  that  arrangement 
would  be  made  by  the  local  administrators  to  get 
the  cash  so  that  when  an  order  was  placed  with 
a  mine  or  a  jobber,  the  money  would  be  available 
the  moment  it  reached  destination.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  local  administrators 
are  men  of  considerable  prominence  in  their  com¬ 
munity  and  have  relations  with  the  banks  which 
will  allow  them  to  get  the  needed  money. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 

Efforts  at  Regulation  Are  Effective  on 
Price,  But  the  Supply  is  Short  and  Im¬ 
portant  Plants  are  Closing 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

1502  Oliver  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Nov.  22,  1917. 

The  long  and  painful  process  of  regulating  the 
coal  market  to  present  and  future  necessities,  as 
vet  does  not  seem  to  clarify  the  atmosphere,  and 
it  seems  idle  to  attempt  to  analyze  long  range 
probabilities  when  so  many  and  such  great  world 
influences  overhang  the  situation.  It  is  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  calls  for  the  deepest  and  most  experi¬ 
enced  thought  in  the  trade,  and  on  the  part  ot 

the  Government.  . 

Coal  and  labor  have  been  undergoing  a  large 
amount  of  “regulating”  for  some  time,  and  yet 
relief  is  not  in  sight  in  this  district.  At  the  offices 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  it  was  stated 
yesterday  in  answer  to  inquiries  regarding  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  that  conditions  were  extremely 

bad _ that  all  of  their  operations  on  .the  mam  line 

of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  were  closed  down  for  the 
reason  of  no  cars.  On  the  Monongahela  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  all  were  closed 
down  on  account  of  blocked  tracks,  and  shortage 
of  cars.  On  the  main  line  of  the  P.  R.  R.  the  only 
cars  assigned  them  were  for  railroad  fuel,  thus 
shutting  off  shipment  of  commercial  coal,  and 
that  while  at  their  various  workings  on  the  line 
of  the  Pan-Handle  Railroad  they  made  a  full 
start  Monday  last,  they  were  compelled  to  shut 
down  on  Tuesday  for  lack  of  cars,  and  motive 
power;  and  this  is  typical  of  conditions  that  other 
operators,  large  and  small,  have  to  contend  with, 
though  as  seen  at  another  large  producer’s  office, 
two  orders  came  in  from  Washington,  one  to  ship 
coal  to  a  large  steel  company  working  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  contracts— this  order  to  take  precedence 
over  everything  but  railroad  fuel,  and  another  to 
ship  to  another  steel  mill,  the  instructions  being 
the  same ;  the  operator,  not  knowing  which  of  the 
two  to  give  preference,  but  having  no  cars  to 
comply  with  either. 

At  the  offices  of  District  Fuel  Administrator 
Kuhn  conditions  were  reported  as  no  better,  the 
same  difficulties  confronting  their  efforts — pro¬ 
ducers  being  perfectly  willing  to  deliver  the  coal, 
but  how?  Some  temporary  stoppages  at  various 
manufacturing  plants  have  been  reported,  and 
complete  cessation  of  work  is  threatened  at  others 
in  the  near  future.  The  nearby  discontinuance  of 
lake  shipments  hold  but  little  encouragement  to 
consumers  in  general,  owing  to  enormous  demands 
to  meet  the  call  at  plants  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  war’s  necessities. 

Inquiry  among  the  retail  trade  finds  no  actual 
suffering  among  private  consumers,  but  much  ini- 
easiness  and  the  same  difficulty  to  secure  ship¬ 
ments  on  the  part  of  the  retailers  who  are  shar¬ 
ing  their  meager  supply  among  their  patrons, 
trying  to  prevent  inconvenience  for  any. 

Throughout  all  this.  Government  prices  of 
$2.70  for  lump  coal,  $2.45  for  run-of-mine,  and 
$2.20  for  slack,  prevail.  No  contracting  is  re¬ 
ported.  At  the  offices  of  the  Coal  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation,  yesterday’s  sales  ran  as  follows : 

To  retailers  for  industrial  use:  7  cars  lump  coal,  12 
cars  lump  coal,  1  car  nut,  2  cars  run-of-mine  and  10 
cars  slack,  while  for  railroad  use,  126  cars  44  lump,  64 
cars  run-of-mine  and  42  cars  slack,  showed 

Where  the  bulk  of  the  coal  is  going,  public 
utilities  getting  two  cars  of  slack,  while  other 
interests  got  seven  cars  all  told.  This,  of  course, 
represents  only  the  sales  of  association  mernbers ; 
other  operators,  of  course,  doing  their  bit  in  the 
trade,  as  usual,  but  all  experience  the  same  trans¬ 
portation  difficulties,  unless  it  be  the  new  de¬ 
velopment  mines,  numbers  of  which  have  lately 
been  opened  throughout  this  district ;  and  while 
their  car  allotment  is  small,  some  being  only  one 
or  two  a  day,  yet  they  have  the  preference,  and 
the  aggregate  number  of  cars  thus  used  cuts  a 
figure  in  the  supply  of  the  larger  producer. 

Pittsburgh  Nezvs  Items 

After  it  had  been  in  operation  for  over  thirty 
years,  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company  will  this 
week  suspend  making  coke  at  the  Coalbrook  plant, 
near  Connellsville,  Pa.  Coal  under  the  ovenstring 
and  buildings  will  be  shipped  to  other  plants. 

Seger  Brothers,  of  Ligonier,  Pa.,  who  are  own¬ 
ers  of  several  large  mines  in  the  Ligonier  yal- 
ley,  have  purchased  from  Jesse  E.  Smith  of  Ligo¬ 
nier  125  acres  of  coal,  said  to  be  the  last  large 
tract  remaining  intact  in  the  valley.  The  con¬ 
sideration  was  $100,000. 

The  Robinson  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  capital 
$25,000,  has  been  formed  and  application  will  be 
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made  for  a  charter.  The  incorporators  are  W.  E. 
Rice  and  W.  P.  Stillwagon,  of  Connellsville,  and 
Henry  Robinson  of  Cans.  The  new  company  has 
taken  over  and  will  develop  the  Robinson  tract 
of  thirty  acres  of  coal  at  Outcrop. 

A  coal  deal  involving  $237,882  was  disclosed 
recentlv  when  a  deed  transferring  the  property 
was  filed.  By  it  the  Pitcairn  Coal  Company  con¬ 
veys  to  the  Fairmont  Big  Vein  Coal  Company 
tracts  aggregating  475  acres  of  coal,  chiefly  the 
Pittsburgh  vein,  along  the  West  Fork  river  and 
its  tributaries  near  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  for  a 
consideration  of  approximately  $500  an  acre. 

Carl  C.  Hetzel,  of  the  George’s  Creek  Coal  Min¬ 
ing  Company,  of  Cumberland,  Maryland,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Mills  Brothers’  Coal  Company’s  mine 
at  Hillsboro,  Somerset  county.  Pa.,  and  has  already 
assumed  possession,  with  F.  F.  Osborn,  of  the 
office  of  Coale  &  Co.,  Lincoln  building,  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  operation.  The  output  is  being 
handled  through  Coale  &  Co.,  of  Cumberland,  Md. 
The  Mills  Brothers  Coal  Company  consisted  of  S. 
H  Mills,  formerlv  of  Windber,  but  now  of  Akron, 
O.;  J.  C.  Mills,  D.  R.  Mills  and  W.  H.  Mills,  all 
of  Windber. 


Duluth  Trade 

Duluth,  Minn.,  November  22'. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.)— The  long  extended  period  of  mild 
weather  for  the  season  has  resulted  in  an  easing 
up  in  the  stringent  coal  supplies  situation  at  this 
point.  Little  improvement  has,  however,  come 
about  on  the  score  of  hard  coal  stocks  on  the 
docks  but  the  counterbalancing  factor  in  that 
connection  is  that  consumption  at  the  head  of 
the  lakes  and  at  points  through  the  territory  has 
been  largelv  curtailed.  There  was  received  at 
the  docks  during  the  last  six  days,  thirty-four 
cargoes,  but  of  that  only  a  small  proportion  was 
anthracite.  Today  twelve  boats  are  at  the  docks 
unloading,  and  sixteen  were  reported  to  be  en 
route  with  coal.  The  hope  of  the  trade  now 
is  that  a  few  cargoes  of  hard  coal  may  be 
rushed  along  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
navigation  season  and  should  operators  suc¬ 
ceed  in  that  connection,  it  is.  claimed  that  the 
shortage  problems  as  it  applies  to  this  immediate 
territory  would  be  in  a  great  measure  solved. 

“There  is  time  enough  to  get  up  a  fair  ton¬ 
nage  of  hard  coal  yet.  It  all  depends  upon  what 
they  can  do  at  the  Lake  Erie  ports,”  said  an 
official  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 

Coal  problems  facing  Duluth  were  discussed 
yesterday  at  a  meeting  of  the  local  fuel  com¬ 
mission  with  L.  Russell  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  who  came  here  to  obtain  first  hand 
information.  The  data  obtained  has  been  for¬ 
warded  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  fuel  director  at 
Washington,  with  the  request  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  furnish  the  Northwest  all  the  hard  coal 
it  is  possible  to  move  before  the  close  of  the 
navigation  season. 

Charles  P.  Craig,  chairman  of  the  Duluth  fuel 
commission,  has,  in  the  meantime,  issued  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  consumers  to  use  soft  coal  wherever 
s.  possible  in  their  heating  plants  in  order  that  the 
inadequate  stocks  of  hard  coal  may  be  conserved. 
He  attributes  the  present  shortage  of  anthracite 
in  the  face  of  heavier  receipts  for  the  season, 
as  having  been  in  a  great  measure  due  to  large 
consumers  burning  it  in  place  of  soft  coal,  as 
in  other  years.  That  is  owing  to  the  advance 
in  soft  coal  quotations  last  spring  having  made 
the  shift  economically  advantageous  to  them. 
Mr.  Craig  intimated  that  while  the  final  check¬ 
ing  up  on  coal  prices  is  not  yet  complete,  it  has 
•  gone  far  enough  to  show  that  any  important 
changes  need  not  be  expected  by  consumers. 

Operators  are  doing  better  in  the  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  shipments  to  dealers  over  the  territory,  as 
the  railroads  have  succeeded  in  mobilizing  more 
cars  for  the  traffic.  Points  from  which  reports 
of  real  suffering  are  being  received  are  being 
given  attention  first. 

The  policy  of  sales  departments  of  the  com¬ 
panies  continues  to  be  in  the  direction  of  hold¬ 
ing  down  new  orders  for  hard  coal  to  the  small¬ 
est  limits.  It  is  announced,  however,  that 
sufficient  bituminous  to  carry  the  trade  along  is 
available  and  that  the  capacity  of  the  railroads 
to  handle  the  desired  shipments  from  the  docks 
is  the  only  restriction  at  present. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  either  _  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail  prices  on  this  market  during  the 
last  two  weeks,  and  nothing  radical  is  now 
looked  for.  Retailers  at  Duluth  are  complain¬ 
ing  that  their  margin  of  profit  is  _  seventy-five 
cents  below  the  basis  allowed  at  Chicago,  and  it 
is  asserted  that  data  will  be  laid  before  the  fuel 
commission  with  a  view  to  obtaining  some 
adjustments. 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

Efforts  Are  Made  to  Pool  the  Coal  That  the 
Car  Supply  May  Thereby  Be  Improved — 
Coal  Is  Short 

Office  of  The  Bl.vck  Diamond, 

702  Lyric  Building, 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  22. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  transmission  to  and  from 
centering  points  of  interest,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  new  under  the  sun  that  will  not  be  at¬ 
tempted  to  better  the  coal  condition  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer. 

The  local  trade  on  Tuesday,  had  carried  into 
its  own  camp  the  discussion  and  suggestions  of 
a  pooling  arrangement  to  deal  with  more  efficient 
distribution  of  the  product  of  the  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  mines.  To  even  hint  at  such  an 
arrangement  three  or  four  years  ago  would  have 
set  a  dozen  Federal  sleuths  to  work  and  cause 
all  sorts  of  charges  of  scullduggery.  Now  the 
trade  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course— a  condition 
that  was  bound  to  come  when  transportation 
officials  have  finally  exposed  their  hand  and  said, 
“We  can’t.” 

From  the  general  conversation  provoked  it 
would  appear  that  the  coal  men  believe  that  the 
pooling  arrangement  will  work  out  satisfactorily 
—providing,  of  course,  that  their  rights  are  pro¬ 
tected— and  that  the  railways  acknowledge  that 
it  has  been  their  “fall  down”  and  not  any  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  operators  to  hinder  in  the 
least  the  mammoth  war  task  to  which  the  country 
has  set  its  hand.  There  are  those  in  the  trade 
who  have  builded  their  business  on  the  fact  that 
there  is  quality  to  their  coal  who  find  it  hard  to 
reconcile  the  fact  that  their  product  goes  in  with 
the  hoi-polli  without  distinction.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Government  establishment  of  price 
pretty  well  reduces  that  scruple. 

It  can  safely  lie  said  that  assistance  to  the 
plan  will  be  gladly  given  by  the  trade  of  this 
section  and  quarter. 

Monday  was  Ohio  and  Michigan  100  per  cent 
day.  Wednesday  at  2  p.  m.  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  slapped  on  an  embargo  on  all  coal  mov¬ 
ing  west,  except  that  for  line  distribution,  and  to 
the  lakes  through  the  port  of  Sandusky.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  on  the  other  hand,  came 
out  with  an  open  statement  that  it  had  10,000 
loads  of  west-bound  business  on  its  tracks  be¬ 
tween  Silver  Grove,  across  the  river  from  here, 
and  the  mires. 

The  Louisville  and  Nashville  lines  come  through 
with  the  sta'-ement  that  its  connections  are  jammed 
and  warns  ‘heir  operators  to  go  slow.  There  are 
some  of  the  operators  who  are  of  the  belief  that 
the  100  per  cent  order  is  like  a  dose  of  salts — 
it  may  do  the  work,  but  oh,  the  misery  connected 
therewith. 

Southeastern  Kentucky  has  been  falling  off 
slightlv  in  die  amount  of  coal  coming  forward. 
The  ill  eft-cts  of  the  long  strike  down  in  the 
mountains  is  wearing  off,  the  men  are  commg 
back  to  wc'k,  but  the  car  supply  has  been  dwin¬ 
dling  down  to  a  point  of  former  distress. 

The  local  fuel  administration  is  still  \vorking 
over,  its  problems  and  the  recent  order  given  gov¬ 
erning  Hamilton  county  prices  remains  in  effect. 
At  meetings  held  this  week  the  directors  an¬ 
nounced  tlmt  they  hoped  to  have  the  schedule  of 
prices  so  fffected  that  entire  conformatioji  with 
the  Government  orders  can  be  put  in  effect  in 
the  very  nc-ir  future. 

Cincinnati  Trade  Briefs 

Those  o'  the  Cincinnati  trade  who  have  been 
listed  as  jobbers  and  brokers  have  been  hard  at 
work  with  heir  clerks  and  bookkeepers  working 
out  the  recort  to  he  made  to  the  Federal  Fuel 
Administration.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  little 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  sales  of  the  month  should 
alone  be  recorded  or  whether  the  deliveries  of 
coal  that  w>«s  sold  on  contract  should  be  included. 

Ralph  Bartlitt  of  the  Darby  Coal  Mining  Co., 
was  responsible  for  a  new  stunt  to  arouse  the 
patriotism  of  the  “boys  back  in  the  hills  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Darby  operations.  Recently  Pri¬ 
vate  Peat,  a  returned  and  liattered  hero  of  the 
British  armv,  has  been  delivering  lectures  here 
on  the  wa-,  and  containing  a  strong  ajipeal  for 
aid  and  patriotism.  Mr.  Bartlitt  figured  that  while 
■  it  was  good  tonic  for  city  folk,  at  the  same  time 
the  miners  far  from  the  usual  line  of  travel  were 
more  in  need  of  having  the  conflict  Iirought  within 
arm’s  reach  than  those  who  had  the  advantages 
of  quick  communication.  So  he  arranged  with 
Peat  to  go  down  to  Darby  and  other  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operations,  where  he  delivered  three  lec¬ 
tures  the  forepart  of  this  week. 
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Kansas  City  Trade 

Kansas  City  Mo.,  November  22. — Coal  deal¬ 
ers  and  operators  at  Kansas  City  are  very  much 
enthused  over  the  headway  that  has  been  gained 
during  the  last  few  weeks  to  relieve  the  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  Kansas  City  market.  The  oper¬ 
ators  reiiort  that  a  few  more  weeks  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  production  of  the  mines  and  the  situation 
will  be  entirely  checked.  The  mines  have  been 
working  well  and  the  number  of  cars  being 
shipped  to  Kansas  City  daily  is  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  present  demand  on  the  market, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  the  dealers  to  store 
something  of  a  surplus. 

However,  the  Kan.sas  City  Coal  Committee 
reports  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  public  which  is  placing  the  dealers  at  some¬ 
thing  of  a  disadvantage,  due  to  waiting  for  the 
first  real  cold  weather  before  ordering.  It  is 
stated  by  the  committee  that  a  number  of  dealers 
are  complaining  that  their  teams  have  been 
forced  to  stand  idle  a  great  portion  of  the  time 
during  the  past  few  days  because  of  the  lack  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  public.  This  means 
that  an  accumulation  of  orders  will  most  likely 
occur  and  that  the  dealers  will  not  be  able  to 
supply  the  full  demand  when  the  first  cold  spell 
arrives. 

The  dealers  have  been  collecting  an  additional 
forty-five  cents  per  ton  on  all  coal  sold  since 
November  1st.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
increase  allowed  by  the  government  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  which  went  into  effect  at  that  date  although 
the  contract  making  possible  this  advance  was 
not  signed  until  the  seventeenth  day  of  the 
month  by  the  operators  and  the  miners.  The 
dealers  collected  the  forty-five  cents  per  ton  in 
advance  of  the  signing  of  the  aggreement  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  themselves,  with  the 
understanding  that  should  the  advance  fail  to 
go  into  effect  the  refund  would  be  made  by  them 
to  the  consumers.  The  miners  were  in  confer¬ 
ence  at  Kansas  City  for  more  than  a  week, 
debating  whether  or  not  they  would  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Southwestern  Interstate  Oper¬ 
ators’  Association,  which  carried  an  increased 
wage  scale  for  the  miners  and  the  increased 
rate  for  the  operators  and  dealers.  The  miners 
objected  to  the  penalty  clause  being  written  into 
the  contract  but  finally  acknowledged  the  clause 
at  the  demand  of  the  federal  fuel  administrator. 
Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield. 

A  twelve  foot  vein  of  coal  fifteen  feet  below 
the  surface  was  discovered  about  six  miles 
north  of  Fulton,  Mo.,  recently,  which  shows  a 
high  grade  quality  for  Missouri  coal.  The  test 
shows,  fifty-one  carbon,  thirty-eight  volatile  and 
five  per  cent  ash.  H.  E.  Ringel  of  Pittsburg, 
Kans.,  is  interested  in  development  of  the  prop¬ 
erty. 


Twin  Cities  Trade 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  November  22. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — Word  from  Washington  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  priority  order  affecting  coal 
for  the  Northwest  may  be  waived  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  allowing  coal  to  go  to  eastern  points. 
It  is  stated  that  the  coal  now  en  route  for  the 
lower  lake  ports  is  about  all  that  can  be  handled 
before  the  close  of  navigation.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  suggestion  to  hold  open  naviga¬ 
tion  until  December  15th,  which  would  allow  the 
moving  of  a  great  deal  more  coal. 

The  tonnage  of  coal  to  the  docks  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior  has  been  remarkable  for  the 
past  three  months,  in  which  time  the  shortage 
of  hard  coal  has  been  practically  overcome,  and 
the  shortage  of  soft  coal  has  been  cut  down 
from  several  million  tons  to  a  reduction  to  less 
than  the  amount  of  the  carry-over.  With  the 
quantities  which  have  been  brought  up  all-rail, 
the  shortage  for  the  winter  has  been  reduced  to 
a  moderate  amount,  which  can  probably  be  met 
by  reasonable  economy. 

The  coal  trade  of  the  northwest  has  been 
held  up,  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  fixing 
of  prices.  Retailers  have  not  known  where  they 
were.  They  have  even  been  stopped  from  selling 
at  prices  subject  to  revision,  although  this  move 
was  adopted  as  a  step  to  expedite  the  selling 
of  coal  until  such  time  as  prices  were  fixed  for 
retail.  Hence,  the  movement  of  coal  to  the  in¬ 
terior— although  fair,  has  not  been  what  it 
should  be.  With  the  winter  at  hand  at  any  time 
— possibly  even  before  these  words  appear  in  type 
— every  bin  in  the  interior  ought  to  he  filled. 
Traffic  movements  now  are  slow  enough,  but  with 
wintry  weather,  they  will  he  slower.  And  the 
use  of  cars  for  whatever  may  be  needed  for 
transporting  war  supplies  must  be  first,  so  that 
traffic  must  accept  a  handicap  of  forty  per  cent 


of  the  rolling  stock  in  demand  for  war  business 
first.  This  means  that  there  cannot  be  anywhere 
near  as  close  figuring  in  the  way  of  needs  for 
coal  as  has  been  done  in  the  past.  More  time 
must  be  allowed  for  coal  in  transit,  and  adequate 
provision  must  be  matle  for  quick  unloading 
when  cars  arrive.  Shipiiers  have  been  urged  to 
meet  the  situation,  but  if  there  should  be  any 
unreasonable  delay,  they  may  expect  to  have 
cars  unloaded  and  the  cost  assessed  to  them. 

Retailers  will  welcome  the  announcement  of 
the  retail  prices,  as  it  will  end  a  long  suspense 
which  has  been  productive  of  much  delay  in  the 
way  of  orders  being  placed.  Even  though  the 
new  figures  cut  dangerously  close  to  their  mar¬ 
gins,  it  will  be  better  than  the  uncertainty  which 
has  been  the  case. 


Birmingham  Trade 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  21. — (Special 
Correspondence.) — The  local  fuel  administrator 
has  about  concluded  his  survey  of  the  situation 
affecting  the  retailers  in  the  district,  the  com¬ 
bined  inventory  of  the  yards  in  Jefferson  County 
aggregating  about  12,000  tons.  He  advocates  a 
careful  distribution  and  conservation  of  the  supply 
available  for  domestic  use  in  order  to  avert  a 
famine  during  the  coming  winter.  A  number  of 
local  yards  were  without  coal  recently  to  supply 
orders  in  hand  and  called  upon  the  fuel  admin¬ 
istrator  for  assistance  in  relieving  their  embarass- 
ment.  Prompt  co-operation  was  offered  the 
administrator  by  local  operators  and  the  tempo¬ 
rary  requirements  of  the  yards  were  met.  The 
same  conditions  prevail  at  a  number  of  other 
points  throughout  the  state,  which  have  filed  com¬ 
plaints  with  the  state  administrator.  A  schedule 
of  prices  has  now  been  arranged  for  practically 
every  retailer  in  Jefferson  County. 

The  demand  is  slightly  slackened  for  domestic 
coal  with  the  coming  of  each  period  of  warm 
weather,  but  not  so  with  the  steam  grades.  The 
consumption  is  on  such  an  abnormal  basis  that 
the  cry  is  constant  for  coal  and  more  coal. 
Railroads  and  every  class  of  industrial  operation 
are  using  a  tonnage  far  in  excess  of  any  previous 
record. 

Production  continues  to  lag  far  behind  the 
normal  capacity  of  the  mines — due  to  three  causes, 
having  relative  bearing  in  the  order  named.  Short¬ 
age  of  labor,  disinclination  of  miners  to  work 
full  time  and  car  shortage,  the  latter  attributable 
in  no  small  measure  to  congestion  of  traffic  and 
a  consequent  se'rious  delay  in  the  return  of 
equipment  for  reloading.  Lack  of  adequate  motive 
power  is  greatly  handicapping  transportation  facil¬ 
ities  on  several  lines. 


Denver  Trade 

Denver,  November  22. — (Special  Correspon¬ 
dence.) — Three  weeks  of  almost  unbroken  mild 
weather  has  not  only  favored  consumers  but 
producers  and  distributors  as  well.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  all  grades,  regardless  of  the 
rather  unseasonable  weather,  which  cannot  be 
met  for  the  lack  of  cars  for  loading.  The  short¬ 
age  of  cars  represents  a  loss  to  Colorado  oper¬ 
ators  alone,  of  from  $30,000  to  $50,000  a  day. 
The  movement  of  coal  for  sugar  factory  require¬ 
ments  absorbs  much  of  the  supply  of  empties. 
Many  of  these  contracts  will  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  December  15th,  when  empties  can  be 
diverted  for  other  shipments. 

Denver  retailers  are  facing  a  perplexing  situa¬ 
tion  this  week  as  the  result  of  recent  price  ad¬ 
vance  by  local  retailers.  These  increases  include 
an  advance  of  $1  per  ton  to  consumers,  from  $7 
to  $8  on  Routt  county  lump,  and  fifty  cents  on 
Canon  City  lump,  now  retailing  at  $7.50.  These 
prices  went  into  effect  November  17th.  Some 
of  the  dealers  still  have  on  hand  large  amounts 
that  were  purchased  before  the  last  ruling  of  Dr. 
Garfield,  who  has  now  been  appealed  to  for  the 
authorization  of  a  uniform  retail  price  of  $8  on 
all  bituminous  grades  to  Denver  consumers. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  steam  coal  which 
exceeds  the  supply.  There  is  no  lignite  or  bi¬ 
tuminous  slack  on  the  market.  Public  utility 
corporations  have  appealed  to  the  state  commis¬ 
sion,  which  in  turn  has  applied  to  Dr.  Garfield 
for  relief  from  the  situation  which  compels  the 
utilities  to  purchase  mine  run  instead  of  slack. 
The  appeal  went  to  Washington  ten  days  ago. 
Congressman  Keating  threatens  to  carry  the 
Colorado  situation  with  its  various  phases  and 
misunderstandngs  into  congress  when  that  body 
again  convenes.  Meanwhile  there  is  a  good 
local  and  country  demand  for  all  grades. 

The  following  prices  are  ruling  for  lignite,  f. 
o.  b.  mines;  Lump,  $3.95;  mine  run,  $2.90;  slack. 
$1.45. 


Indianapolis  Trade 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  November  22. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — The  warm  weather  has  saved 
the  coal  situation  in  Indiana  from  disaster  this 
week.  It  has  given  the  operators  and  retailers 
a  chance  to  get  ahead  a  little,  although  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  Indiana  lump  at  the  Indianapolis  retail 
yards  probably  does  not  exceed  one  car  to  a 
yard.  The  situation  is  anything  but  bright  for 
the  future,  as  a  severe  cold  wave  lasting  a  week 
would  bring  on  all  sorts  of  trouble.  There  is 
practically  no  eastern  coal  on  the  local  market. 
Only  once  in  a  while  a  car  of  Pocahontas  coal  is 
received.  The  consumers  here  have  settled  down 
to  use  Indiana  lump  for  the  winter.  The  car 
supply  is  no  better  than  it  was  and  probably  no 
worse.  The  railroad  men  came  in  this  week  with 
stories  indicating  that  the  reconsignment  privil- 
edges  are  being  abused  by  some  operators.  It 
was  said  that  many  cars  of  coal  consigned  to 
Hammond,  for  instance,  have  stood  on  the  track 
several  days  before  being  moved.  It  is  likely  that 
the  reconsignment  privileges  will  be  revoked  un¬ 
less  the  coal,  is  moved  more  rapidly.  The  In¬ 
dianapolis  retailers  this  week  submitted  their 
cost  prices  to  the  federal  fuel  representatives 
here,  but  no  prices  for  retail  coal  have  been  fixed. 
The  federal  fuel  administrator  seems  to  have 
tackled  a  very  big  job.  Only  a  few  counties  and 
less  than  five  cities  have  fixed  prices  under  the  fed¬ 
eral  regulations.  The  requests  for  coal  at  the  fed¬ 
eral  fuel  headquarters  here  yesterday  were  for  498 
cars — an  increase  of  about  twenty-five  cars  over 
last  week.  However,  the  reports  indicated  that 
the  retailers  are  beginning  to  get  more  coal 
through  the  jobbers  and  it  was  said  that  the  aver¬ 
age  consumer  was  not  adverse  to  allowing  the 
legitimate  jobber  a  small  profit  for  handling  the 
coal  promptly.  The  operators  and  coal  men  gen¬ 
erally  seem  to  be  doing  whatever  they  can  to 
help  the  federal  authorities  in  Indiana  to  supply 
coal  where  there  is  an  urgent  demand.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  retail  prices  are  being  quoted  in  Indian¬ 


apolis  : 

Indiana  lump,  forked  . $  5.50 

Indiana  mine  run  .  5.25 

Indiana  nut  and  slack .  4.75 

Linton  No.  4  lump .  5.50 

Brazil  block,  forked .  6.25 

Paragon  lump  .  6.25 

Kanawha  lump,  forked .  7.50 

Kentucky  lump,  forked .  7.50 

Cannel  lump,  forked .  9.00 

Ohio  Hocking  lump,  forked .  7.25 

Ohio  Jackson  lump,  forked .  8.00 

Indianapolis  by-product  (all  sizes) .  8.25 

Pocahontas  mine  run  .  7.50 

Pocahontas  shoveled  lump  .  8.00 

Anthracite,  grate  .  9.50 

Anthracite,  egg  .  9.50 

Anthracite,  stove  .  9.75 

Anthracite,  chestnut  .  10.00 

Blossburg  smithing  .  10.00 


Coal  and  coke  extra  delivery  charges:'  seventy-five 
cents  a  ton  ground  floor  or  dumped  into  cellar;  bags,  $1.00 
a  ton  carried  into  cellar;  fifty  cents  a  ton  wheelbarrow. 


St.  Louis  Trade 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  22,  1917. — (Special 
Correspondence.) — The  pressure  for  coal  is  a 
little  less  during  this  mild  weather.  It  is  fortu¬ 
nate  that  the  weather  has  been  mild,  as  had  it 
not  been  there  would  have  been  a  very  acute 
famine  by  this  time.  As  it  is,  the  coal  man  will 
have  his  hands  full  when  the  weather  gets 
colder,  but  believe  the  situation  is  well  enough 
in  hand  at  the  present  time  so  that  there  will  be 
no  suffering  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  car  supply  on  some  lines  are  getting  bet¬ 
ter  and  other  lines  are  getting  worse.  The  L.  & 
N.  Railroad,  which  has  been  giving  excellent 
service  in  the  last  three  months,  has  all  of  a 
sudden  fallen  down  and  is  scarcely  running  the 
mines  on  its  line  three  days  a  week.  The  1.  C. 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  proverbially  bad  for 
a  year,  seems  to  be  doing  considerablj'  better  in 
the  matter  of  cars.  The  Iron  Mountain,  which 
has  been  in  fair  shape,  has  gone  all  to  pieces 
and  for  the  past  couple  of  weeks  has  only  been 
giving  about  two  days  run. 

The  Local  Fuel  Administrator  has  been  busy 
during  the  past  week  holding  conferences  be¬ 
tween  the  various  branches  of  the  Coal  Trade. 
They  have  today  sent  out  a  letter  requesting  that 
all  carload  sales  be  reported  to  them.  This,  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  all  of  these  sales  are 
reported  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
direct,  adds  greatly  to  the  clerical  burden.  The 
matter  of  making  out  Government  reports  is 
causing  a  great  many  concerns  to  put  on  extra 
bookkeepers,  as  the  amount  of  this  work  is  get¬ 
ting  to  be  almost  as  heavy  as  the  keeping  of  the 
Company’s  own  records. 
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New  York  Trade 


The  Supply  of  Coal  Falls  So  Short  'I  hat 
Arrangements  Are  Made  by  the  City  to 
Care  for  the  Needs  of  the  Very  Poor. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
New  York.  November  23. 


Trade  conditions  have  assumed  such  a  serious 
aspect  that  consideration  is  being  given  by  city 
officials  to  plans  whereby  those  who  live  m  tene¬ 
ment  houses  and  all  others  who,  because  of  lack 
of  storage  space  buy  their  fuel  supply  by  the  pail 
or  bag  from  the  so-called  cellar  dealers  which 
number  about  10,000  in  this  city,  may  be  Supplied. 
So  far  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  city  establish 
yards  for  the  proper  distribution  of  fuel,  should 
conditions  become  such  that  the  regular  coal 
dealers  cannot  supply  the  demand. 

Receipts  at  the  loading  piers  do  not  appear  to 
have  increased.  Supplies  are  exceedingly  short 
and  there  is  very  little  surplus  to  be  picked  up. 
Jobbers  have  practically  nothing  to  do  and  some 
have  become  so  discouraged  that  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  some  offices  were  closed  until  con¬ 
ditions  improve.  The  closing  of  the  lake_  season, 
which  is  near  at  hand,  is  expected  to  improve 


the  situation.  i  j  i 

Demand  continues  heavy,  but  wholesale  dpl- 
ers,  as  a  rule,  refuse  to  accept  new  orders  unless 
the’  orders  already  booked  are  nearly  filled. 

The  trade  here  was  considerably  interested  in 
the  agreement  between  the  operators  and  miners’ 
representatives  providing  for  an  advance  m 
wages,  but  do  not  believe  that  the  operators  will 
be  permitted  to  add  the  entire  increase  amounting 
to  about  45  cents  per  ton  to  the  wholesale  price 
of  coal.  This  opinion  was  borne  out  on  Tues¬ 
day  of  this  week  by  the  announcement  in  Wash¬ 
ington  that  Dr.  Garfield  does  not  favor  raising 
the  prices  and  had  placed  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  operators  that  such  an  advance  is  justified. 

Retail  trade  conditions  are  serious.  Several 
local  yards  are  practically  closed,  while  other 
dealers  say  they  are  almost  without  coal. 

Demand  of  the  steam  sizes  is  active  and  prices 
continue  strong.  Many  wholesale  dealers  are 
without  buckwheat  No.  1,  while  quotations  range 
around  $4.50  at  the  mines  and  from  $5.50  to  $6.00 
f.  0.  b.  according  to  quality.  For  rice,  mine  prices 
range  from  $3.25  to  $3.40  and  from  $4  to  $4.50, 
f.  o.  b.,  while  barley  was  quoted  at  from  $2.25  to 
$2.35  at  the  mines  and  from  $3.25  to  $3.75  at  the 


docks. 

The  price  on  company  coal,  at  the  lower  ports, 
for  November  loading,  is  as  follows :  Broken, 
$5.95;  egg,  $5.90;  stove,  $6.15  and  chestnut,  $6.25. 
For  red  ash  the  prices  are  ten  cents  higher,  and 
for  Lykens  Valley  forty-five  and  fifty  cents 
higher.  Individual  operators  are  permitted  to 
charge  seventy-five  cents  a  ton  above  compam’ 
prices.  From  the  upper  parts  coals  are  five  cents 
higher,  owing  to  the  difference  in  freight  rates. 


The  Bituminous  Situation 

There  is  very  little  spot  coal  to  be  picked  up 
here.  The  bituminous  market  shows  no  appre¬ 
ciable  change  unless  it  is  in  the  scarcity  of  sup¬ 
plies.  Dealers  say  there  is  less  free  coal  to  be 
picked  up  than  for  several  weeks  past.  Con¬ 
tract  holders  are  getting  sufficient  coal  to  keep 
their  plants  in  operation,  but  owing  to  the  extra 
hours  of  operation,  are  endeavoring  to  replenish 
their  stocks  by  picking  up  stray  cargoes.  This 
they  find  is  becoming  harder  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances. 

The  ending  of  the  lake  season  which  may  result 
in  the  suspension  of  the  lake  priority^  order  is 
expected  to  divert  more  supplies  to  this  harbor, 
which  will  result  in  more  free  coal  coming  here. 
Wholesale  dealers  here  look  for  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  in  conditions,  should  the  suspension 
be  ordered,  provided  coal  is  sent  to  this  market 
with  the  same  force  as  it  has  been  sent  westward. 

Jobbers  are  in  a  better  humor  now  as  a  result 
of  the  modification  of  a  Fuel  Administration 
order  which  gives  them  more  latitude  in  dis¬ 
tributing  coal  they  have  contracted  to  buy. 

Central  Pennsylvania  operators  are  anxiously- 
awaiting  some  word  from  the  Washington  au¬ 
thorities  which  they  hope  will  mean  an  upward 
revision  in  prices.  The  advance  of  forty-five 
cents  was  all  absorbed  in  increases  to  the  mine 
worker,  and  operators  say  they  are  no  better  off 
than  previous  to  the  granting  of  the  increases. 

The  bunkering  business  is  practically  at  a 
standstill  here.  Inability  to  get  supplies  causes 
many  vessels  to  go  to  southern  ports  for  their 
fuel,  from  which  points  they  continue  to  their 
destination. 


Maximum  prices  at  the  New  York  harbor  piers 
mean  on  net  tons,  the  following:- 

N.  Y.  Harbor  At  Mines 

Pennsylvania  . ?3.92 

Maryland  .  ^.92  2.45 

West  Virginia  (short  rate) .  3.92  2.45 

West  Virginia  (long  rate) .  4.15  2.4o 

Brokers^  commission  to  be  added. 

The  Vessel  Situation 

The  coastwise  situation  shows  no  noticeable 
change.  . 

Current  rates  of  freight  are  about  as  follows: 
From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  $2.50  to  $3 ; 
to  Portland,  $2.50  to  $3;  to  Providence  and  like 
Sound  points,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

From  New  York  to  Boston,  $1.75  to  $2j  to 
Portland,  $2.25  to  $3.50;  to  Providence,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  to  New  Bedford,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  to  New 
Haven,  seventy  to  eighty  cents ;  to  Bridgeport, 
sixty-five  to  seventy-five  cents.  Harbor  rates  re¬ 
main  at  thirtv  to  thirty-five  cents. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs 

Don  Sargent  of  Sargent  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany  of  No.  1  Broadway,  who  was  successfully 
operated  on  for  appendicitis  several  weeks  ago, 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  removed  from 
the  hospital  to  his  home  early  this  week. 

Among  the  companies  incorporated  this  week 
at  Albany  was  the  Fuelite  Corporatoion  of  Man¬ 
hattan,  to  deal  in  compounds  and  chemicals  for 
the  treatment  of  coal  and  coke,  with  a  capital 
of  $5,000.  The  incorporators  are  A.  R.  Brenner, 
E.  A.  and  C.  Alexander,  of  Yonkers. 

Richard  C.  Jenkinson,  a  Newark  manufacturer, 
was  named  on  Monday  by  Dr.  Garfield  to  be  fuel 
administrator  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

George  W.  Bacon,  secretary  of  the  Bacon  Coal 
Company  of  Brooklyn,  died  at  his  home  last 
Saturday  from  heart  disease.  He  was  forty-four 
years  old  and  was  connected  with  the  Bacon  Coal 
Company  of  which  his  cousin,  J.  M.  Bacon,  is 
president  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  granted  a 
hearing  on  Monday  of  this  week  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company  for 
a  suspension  of  the  car-heating  order  whereby 
they  may  shut  off  or  reduce  the  heat  in  the  cars 
during  the  so-called  rush  hours.  The  proposed 
plan  is  to  heat  all  cars  thoroughly  before  they 
leave  the  car  barns,  at  the  beginning  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  rush  hours  and  then  shut  off  the 
heat.  The  hearing,  after  much  testimony  had 
been  taken,  was  adjourned  for  two  weeks  and  in 
the  meantime  the  new  scheme  will  be  tried  out. 

A  new  telephone  exchange  known  as  “White¬ 
hall,”  taking  in  a  part  of  the  Rector  exchange 
wires,  was  put  in  service  on  Monday.  The  ter¬ 
ritory  now  under  “Whitehall”  listings  runs  from 
Morris  street  north  to  the  Trinity  building  on 
Broadway.  The  new  number  of  The  Black 
Diamond  is  Whitehall  453.  The  new  numbers 
of  coal  companies  at  29  Broadway  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Sterling  Coal  Company,  Whitehall  760; 
Commercial  Coal  Company,  Whitehall  690;  Eyre 
Fuel  Company,  Whitehall  680 ;  Coal  Credit 
Bureau,  Whitehall  546. 

F.  X.  A.  Purcell,  acting  director  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Purchase  Committee  which  acts  as  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  for  many  of  the  city  departments,  has 
completed  an  investigation  of  fuel  conditions  in 
the  city  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  the 
supply  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  New 
York  during  the  winter,  and  whether  the  situa¬ 
tion  justifies  the  city  in  buying  coal  and  selling 
it  to  small  consumers.  Mr.  Purcell  says  in  his 
report  that  the  coal  shipped  to  New  York  has 
been  in  excess  of  the  average,  but  that  the  heavy 
demand  has  not  only  used  up  this  supply,  but 
has  been  so  heavy  that  the  dealer  bins  are  prac¬ 
tically  bare.  Mr.  Purcell  makes  these  recommen¬ 
dations  :  First,  that  the  city  co-operate  with  the 
Coal  Administration  at  Washington  to  insure  a 
constant  supply  of  coal ;  second,  that  all  coal  yard 
dealers  in  the  city  be  encouraged  to  deliver  coal 
in  bag  lots  to  the  consumer  and  to  distribute  coal 
to  small  wagons  brought  to  the  yards  by  the 
consumers;  third,  that  where  coal  yards  are  not 
distriWed  throughout  a  territory,  city-owned 
yards,  or  yards  rented  by  the  city,  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  at  various  points  and  rough  bins  with 
sloping  floors  be  constructed  in  these  yards,  the 
bins  to  be  large  enough  to  contain  two  or  three 
tons  of  coal;  fourth,  that  the  co-operation  of 
associations  of  coal  dealers  be  asked;  fifth,  that 
if  the  price  of  coal  to  the  small  consumer  be¬ 
comes  a  burden,  and  if  the  measures  above  sug¬ 
gested  are  not  productive  of  results,  the  city 
should  prepare  to  purchase  coal  to  be  delivered 
in  barge  loads  and  sold  to  the  small  consumers  in 
bags  containing  fifty  or  100  pounds. 


Baltimore  Trade 

Baltimore,  Md.,  November  22. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Awaiting  the  naming  of  a  fuel 
administrator  to  settle  retail  profit  margins  and 
other  questions  of  interest  to  the  trade,  as  well 
as  to  adjust  conditions  for  the  jobbers  and  re¬ 
lease  considerable  coal,  the  fuel  men  here  are 
viewing  with  alarm  the  general  situation  of  short 
supply  and  heavy  demand  that  overshadows  all 
other  considerations.  The  deliveries  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  both  hard  and  soft  coal  are  so  far  short 
of  requirements  that  stocks  in  yards  are  being 
wiped  out  rapidly  and  the  reserves  of  most  in¬ 
dustries  are  so  far  gone  as  to  make  all  genuinely 
uneasy.  Not  a  few  consumers  of  moment  are 
already  so  hard  pressed  that  they  are  burning 
any  kind  of  coal  they  can  get.  Thus  fuel  that  is 
rejected  from  the  tidewater  pool  as  below  stand¬ 
ard  and  then  allowed  delivered  on  the  outside 
on  contract  is  taken  only  too  gladly,  and  very 
little  is  thus  forced  on  the  open  market  at  gov¬ 
ernment  prices.  The  sales  of  the  government 
maximum  price  coal  are  few  and  far  between. 
Indeed  the  deliveries  even  on  the  most  urgent 
contracts  are  so  far  back  as  to  make  it  sure  that . 
there  will  be  no  considerable  amount  of  spot  coal 
offered  before  January  1,  no  matter  how  heavy 
the  shipments  may  now  come  through.  A  feature 
of  the  market  is  the  great  rush  of  messages  from 
all  classes  of  consumers  begging  for  coal.  Hard 
coal  is  taken  quickly  whenever  offered  to  the 
usual  users  of  bituminous,  no  matter  what  sizes. 
Thus  a  new  field  has  been  opened  for  buckwheat 
and  smaller  hard  coal  screenings,  coals  which 
could  not  be  sold  here  in  the  past.  Special  blow¬ 
ers  have  been  installed  in  a  number  of  plants 
to  burn  this  fuel,  which,  however  is  already 
scarce  under  the  new  call. 

Jobbing  interests  here  are  hoping  for  early 
action  on  naming  of  a  fuel  commissioner  for  this 
section.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  ad¬ 
vantage  can  not  be  taken  at  once  of  the  remission 
of  the  ruling  which  prevented  the  sale  of  coal 
contracted  for  prior  to  the  President’s  order  of 
August  21  at  more  than  the  government  maximum 
rate.  The  order  was  revoked  after  it  was  shown 
that  this  would  hold  up  much  coal,  as  otherwise 
the  jobbers  would  have  to  sell  at  an  actual  loss. 
The  holdup  now  is  that  the  coal  can  only  be 
sold  at  the  contracted-for  price,  plus  the  fifteen- 
cent  jobber’s  commission,  and  with  approval  and 
under  direction  as  to  consumer  by  the  fuel  ad- 
minitrator  of  the  district  in  which  sold.  Until 
an  administrator  is  named  here,  therefore,  this 
coal  is  held  up. 

The  anthracite  situation  here  is  growing  very 
acute.  Little  or  no  hard  coal  was  received  at  the 
yards  here  last  week.  Some  dealers  failed  to 
get  a  pound  of  hard  coal.  With  hundreds  of 
bins  still  empty  even  the  distribution  of  precious 
stocks  in  half-ton  lots  does  not  meet  all  cases. 
Railroad  embargoes,  congestion  and  frequent 
wrecks  that  have  tied  up  traffic  are  blamed  more 
than  labor  conditions.  Hundreds  of  mines  could 
load  coal  if  they  could  get  empties  and  have  the 
fuel  transported. 

Baltimore  retailers  of  hard  coal  took  part  in 
a  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  arranged  through  the 
action  of  the  coal  exchange  of  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  and  with  subsequent  approval  of  New 
York  dealers,  to  put  into  practical  operation  a 
new  association  to  protect  the  retail  trade  and 
to  be  known  as  the  Atlantic  States  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association.  Retail  interests,  after  con¬ 
ferring  in  Washington  with  officials  there,  feared 
that  they  might  not  be  adequately  protected,  and 
the  larger  plan  was  decided  upon. 

Baltimore  Happenings 

The  Federal  Trades  Commission  has  secured 
Howard  C.  Beck,  city  auditor  of  Baltimore,  for 
the  work  of  outlining  a  system  for  retail  dealers 
to  uniformly  keep  tab  on  profit  margins. 

The  teri-cent  raise  in  price  on  hard  coal  here 
to  care  for  the  government  three  per  cent  trans¬ 
portation  tax  did  not  cause  a  ripple.  People  are 
now  more  concerned  with  getting  coal  than  con¬ 
sidering  price. 

One  hundred  and  eight  miners  of  the  Georges 
Creek  region  of  Maryland  took  part  last  Satur¬ 
day  in  a  safety  first  exhibition  and  drill  at  Frost- 
burg,  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines. 


Foundrymen  are  buying  coke  outside  of  New 
England,  owing  to  their  inability  to  get  supplies 
in  Boston.  A  large  part  of  the  New  England 
Coke  Company’s  reserve  has  been  taken  by  the 
Government. 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

Drastic  Rules  to  Govern  Anthracite  Dis¬ 
tribution  Planned  —  Bituminous  Condi¬ 
tions  Are  Becoming  Tragic 

Philadelphia,  November  22. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — This  week  finds  the  needs  of  this 
territory  unappeased  as  concerns  demand  for 
domestic  sizes  of  anthracite.  Many  householders 
in  various  sections  of  Philadelphia  are  indeed 
frantic  in  their  appeals  for  fuel,  and  many  of  the 
coal  men  appreciate  that  Administrator  Lewis,  and 
not  themselves,  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  these 
appeals. 

To  test  the  genuineness  of  needs  of  consumers, 
it  is  said  that  the  city  fuel  administrator  plans 
to  have  would-be  purchasers  of  coal  use  blanks, 
after  the  Chicago  plan,  showing  the  amount  of 
coal  that  he  needs  approximate  amount  used  last 
year,  the  amount  on  hand  at  present,  how  long 
will  last,  and  if  the  would-be  purchaser  has  any 
unfilled  orders  with  other  dealers.  Chicago  men 
report  that  this  policy  prevents  overbuying  on  the 
part  of  frightened  consumers.  Administrator 
Lewis  is  said  to  favor  the  use  of  this  system  in 
Philadelphia.  This  would  mean  no  consumer 
would  be  given  coal  that  he  does  not  need. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  embargo  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  considerable  more  anthracite 
is  coming  into  Philadelphia  by  this  road. 

Steam  sizes  continue  strong,  mine  prices  holding 
the  advances  noted  last  week. 

In  bituminous  circles,  coal  men  report  no  relief. 
Car  supply  this  week  appears  to  be  worse  than  in 
previous  weeks.  Some  in  the  trade  now  hold 
that  it  is  the  shortage  of  locomotives  and  the 
poor  condition  of  locomotives  in  service  that 
brings  about  such  a  bad  car  supply.  They  say 
that  coal  moves  verv  slowly  when  loaded,  and 
that  many  empties  are  sidetracked  because  the 
roads  are  short  of  locomotives  with  which  to 
haul  them. 

Here  is  an  example  of  car  service  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  this  week:  A  mine  with  a  daily  rating  of 
twenty-six  cars  had  seven  on  Monday  and  none 
on  Tuesday.  It  is  stated  congestion  of  freight 
traffic  from  Altoona  west  made  it  impossible  to 
move  empties  west  of  that  point  for  several  days, 
and  that  mines  in  eastern  section  were  fairly  well 
supplied.  Western  Maryland  has  been  giving 
about  eighty  to  100  per  cent,  but  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  distribution  tallies  closely  with  that  of 
Pennsylvania. 

This  poor  car  supply  means  practically  all  coal 
being  mined  is  taken  on  Government  orders  or  by 
railroads  for  fuel,  and  that  contractors  are  getting 
next  to  nothing. 

This  week  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Lehigh  Valley 
roads  are  granted  priority  fuel  orders  similar 
to  one  granted  the  Pennsylvania  about  a  month 
ago. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 

A  transfer  of  ten  tracts  of  coal  and  surface 
land  from  James  H.  Allport  has  been  made  at 
Ebensburg,  to  the  Rich  Hill  Coal  Company. 

J.  L.  Fisher,  a  lawyer  of  Punxsutawney  has 
sold  a  coal  mine  that  he  was  operating  at  Strat- 
tenville  to  The  Thatcher  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Elmira,  New  York. 

Late  last  week  William  Potter,  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  appointed  Tudor  R.  Williams,  a  civil 
engineer  of  Scranton,  as  Fuel  Administrator  for 
Scranton  and  Lackawanna  county. 

Late  last  week  the  Fuel  Commission  for  Dela¬ 
ware  county  announced  that  the  City  of  Chester 
and  adjoining  sections  were  without  anthracite 
coal.  Rudolph  J.  Suplee,  chairman  of  the  Fuel 
Commission  of  Chester,  said  only  four  shipments 
of  coal  had  been  received  within  the  last  few 
weeks  by  the  sixty  dealers  of  the  city  and  county. 

The  Philadelphia  Wholesale  Coal  Association 
had  a  most  successful  meeting  at  the  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Club  on  Monday  afternoon.  About  one 
hundred  coal  men  were  present.  Noah  H. 
Swayne,  2nd,  Commissioner  of  the  National 
Coal  Jobbers’  Association,  delivered  an  address 
that  was  received  with  great  interest. 

The  retail  dealers,  through  the  Philadelphia 
Coal  Exchange,  appeared  before  the  Philadelphia 
coal  committee  Monday  with  an  appeal  for  a 
change  in  the  Government  method  for  fixing  re¬ 
tail  prices  in  order  to  obtain  a  standard  gross  mar¬ 
gin  of  $2.50  a  ton  between  the  cost  of  coal  to 
them  and  their  price  to  the  consumer.  The  aver¬ 
age  gross  margin  at  present  is  around  $2. 

New  retail  coal  prices  were  announced  by  some 
of  the  Philadelphia  dealers  last  week.  The  price 
list  of  the  America  Ice  Company  shows  egg,  $8.25 ; 


stove,  $8.05;  nut,  $8.65,  and  pea  $7., 35.  The  first 
three  sizes  arc  advanced  five  cents  a  ton  and 
pea  coal  ten  cents.  George  B.  Newton  &  Co. 
quote  egg,  $8.35 ;  stove,  $8.40 ;  nut,  $8.65,  and  pea, 
$7.00.  The  only  advance  made  by  this  company 
is  ten  cents  on  pea.  Edwin  J.  Cummings  quotes 
egg,  $8.55 ;  stove,  $8.85 ;  nut,  $9.00 ;  pea,  $7.45. 
This  shows  an  advance  of  twenty-five  cents  on 
egg,  five  cents  on  stove,  ten  cents  on  nut,  and 
five  cents  on  pea  coal. 


New  England  Trade 

Boston,  November  22 — (Special  Correspon¬ 
dence) — The  New  England  coal  situation  is  more 
serious  than  it  was  a  week  ago.  Receipts  of  both 
anthracite  and  bituminous  have  been  exceptionally 
small  during  the  past  week,  and  stocks  in  con¬ 
sumers’  and  retail  distributors’  hands  have  been 
materially  reduced. 

There  are  instances  in  many  sections  of  New 
England  where  retailers  have  been  unable  to  get 
a  pound  of  anthracite  in  their  yards.  Demands 
on  them  have  been  so  heavy,  coal  upon  receipt 
has  been  unloaded  from  cars  into  wagons.  But 
they  have  been  unable  to  supply  the  needs  of  all 
customers  because  the  Government  says  the  re¬ 
tailer  cannot  have  more  anthracite  than  he  had 
in  1916.  That  year  the  retailer  did  not  get 
enough  coal  to  give  customers  all  the  coal  needed, 
and  this  year  their  lot  is  even  more  distressing 
because  the  consumptive  demand  is  much  larger 
than  it  was  in  1916.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
just  what  section  of  New  England  is  suffering 
most  in  this  respect  because  the  number  of  cases 
in  each  state  is  large.  For  instance,  Eastport, 
Me.,  has  no  coal  in  yards,  nor  has  one  of  the 
largest  coal  retailers  in  its  Newton  yard. 

One  local  wholesale  agent  says :  “They  may- 
talk  about  the  increased  production  of  anthracite 
all  they  want  to,  but  the  fact  still  remains  that 
we  (New  England)  are  not  getting  anywhere 
near  what  we  want  or  what  we  need.  If  we 
can’t  get  coal  in  November,  what  are  we  going  to 
do  in  December  and  January,  when  the  railroads 
are  tied  up  with  snow  and  ice,  and  storms  make 
the  movement  of  water  coal  uncertain.  We  are 
up  against  it,  and  up  against  it  hard;  and  there 
is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  suffering  here  this  winter.” 
Many  others  of  the  local  trade  feel  the  same 
way  about  the  matter.  Some  think  the  decrease 
in  receipts  has  been  due  to  a  lack  of  cars,  and 
others  think  the  producers  have  been  holding  back 
until  the  question  of  a  further  advance  in  wages 
at  the  mines  has  been  settled.  Decreased  receipts 
refer  to  big  company  as  well  as  independents,  to 
all-rail  as  well  as  water.  Everything  is  scarce. 
Anybody  that  had  a  small  surplus  of  any  one 
size  has  cleane4  it  up.  Those  distributors  that 
have  coal  on  hand  have  twice  as  many  orders  on 
their  books.  Another  week  like  the  past  one, 
and  New  England  supplies  of  anthracite  will  be 
smaller  than  they  ever  before  have  been  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

There  is  the  same  congestion  of  vessels  at 
Hampton  Roads  ports  noted  a  week  ago,  and  the 
same  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in 
taking  coal  arriving.  As  a  result  New  England 
clearings  of  New  River  and  Pocahontas  from 
the  Roads  have  been  disappointingly  small. 
Pennsylvania  bituminous  shipments  have  fallen 
off  also.  At  Baltimore  there  is  no  congestion, 
but  comparatively  little  coal  available.  Spot  mar¬ 
kets  everywhere  seem  to  have  disappeared.  There 
was  more  free  $2  coal  than  there  is  $2.45,  an 
unexplainable  condition.  Local  agents,  in  trying 
to  keep  everybody  going,  are  splitting  up  lots,  con¬ 
sequently  deliveries  are  insufficient  for  consumers 
immediate  needs.  The  one  hope  of  industrial 
New  England  is  preferential  bituminous  ship¬ 
ments.  Consumers  are  more  and  more  depending 
on  local  fuel  committees  to  get  supplies,  but  these 
committees  are  unable  to  get  the  coal  needed. 
Mr.  Storrow  is  having  his  troubles  in  trying  to 
get  coal  into  New  England.  It’s  up  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  give  its  undivided  attention  to 
New  England’s  needs  during  the  next  month  if 
it  expects  the  munition  and  other  manufacturers 
of  army  and  navy  goods  to  continue  to  do  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  marine  freight  rate  market  from  New 
York  eastward  is  easier,  because  of  liberal  offer¬ 
ings  of  space  occasioned  by  the  lack  of  tonnage. 
Plenty  of  individual  space  can  be  had  to  Boston 
at  $1.75  a  ton,  and  to  Providence  at  $1.25  or  less. 
From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston  the  market  is 
inactive  and  unchanged  on  a  basis  of  $3  a  ton. 

Nezv  England  Trade  Notes 

The  city  of  Boston  recently  purchased  500  tons 
of  Kanawha  coal  at  $7.80  a  ton;  600  tons  of  Poca¬ 
hontas  at  $8.15  and  600  tons  of  New  River  at 


$8.87,  as  a  result  of  efforts  of  Fuel  Administrator 
Storrow. 

Benjamin  S.  Hincklej',  of  Boston,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  New  England  coal  distribu¬ 
tions,  -with  headquarters  at  Washington. 

The  town  of  Charlton  is  not  worrying  about 
its  fuel  supply  these  days,  for  at  that  place  there 
are  4,000  cords  of  stove  wood,  cut  and  piled  in 
lots  about  the  town. 

A  contract  for  a  five-masted  schooner  with  a 
capacity  for  3,000  tons  of  cargo  has  been  awarded 
by  Crowell  &  Thurlow  to  Mathew  Brothers,  of 
Belfast,  Me.  The  vessel  will  be  225  feet  long 
and  43  feet  beam. 

The  Boston  Fuel  Committee  has  named  its  re¬ 
tail  price  on  anthracite.  The  prices  are  on  a  basis 
of  $9.50  a  ton  for  stove,  $8.50  for  pea,  and  $9.25 
for  bituminous,  or  exactly  what  the  trade  was 
previously  asking. 

The  Fitchburg  &  Leominster  Street  Railway 
Company,  which  operates  lines  to  Ayer,  by  way 
of  Camp  Devens,  has  only  enough  coal  to  last 
about  a  fortnight,  and  curtailment  in  service  may 
be  necessary. 

Commercial  Boston  has  responded  well  to  the 
appeals  to  save  coal  by  the  reduced  use  of  elec¬ 
tric  signs,  elevators,  heating,  lighting,  etc.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  large  department  stores  no  more 
illuminate  their  windows  at  night. 


Buffalo  Trade 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  November  22. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — An  unusually  heavy  movement  of 
anthracite  up  the  lakes  was  recorded  last  week, 
the  total  of  181,700  tons  being  the  largest  of 
any  week  since  the  opening  of  navigation.  Twen¬ 
ty-nine  cargoes  were  shipped,  which  is  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  usual.  The  companies  are 
all  making  a  great  effort  to  get  a  lot  of  coal 
moved  by  water,  realizing  that  the  end  of  the 
season  will  soon  be  here.  Shipments  were  as 
follows:  Duluth-Superior,  82,500  tons;  Chicago, 
64,200  tons;  Milwaukee,  34,200  tons;  Port  Huron, 
800  tons. 

Freight  rates  are  strong  and  vessels  are  much 
m  demand,  with  50  cents  charged  to  Duluth- 
Superior,  85  cents  to  Chicago  and  $1  to  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Anthracite  demand  continues  active,  despite  the 
fact  that  many  towns  have  been  receiving  more 
than  their  usual  supply  of  coal  this  year.  Alarm 
is  felt  by  dealers  and  consumers  that  they  will 
not  be  supplied  with  all  the  coal  wanted  for  the 
winter,  and  in  some  cases  this  feeling  arises 
from  the  cutting  off  of  gas  supplies.  Such  is 
the  case  in  this  city,  where  the  company  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  will  be  unable  to  furnish  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  of  both  industrial  consumers 
and  householders,  many  of  whom  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  burning  gas  in  their  furnaces.  The 
weather  recently  has  been  favorable  to  the  coal 
consumers,  who  have  been  obliged  to  use  little 
fuel. 

Only  a  few  cars  here  and  there  *are  being 
obtained  by  handlers  and  consumers  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal.  The  establishment  of  the  recent 
higher  prices  has  done  little  thus  far  to  relieve 
the  situation.  Promise  of  relief  is  afforded,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  news  from  Washington  that  the 
priority  rule  is  to  be  suspended  in  favor  of  coal 
shipments  to  New  England  and  the  East,  which 
are.  certainly  greatly  in  need  of  supplies.  The 
local  fuel  administrator  says  that  there  is  being 
received  here  at  the  most  not  more  than  75  per 
cent  of  the  coal  needed,  and  probably  less.  He 
adds  that  only  a  very  few  plants  have  large 
stocks  on  hand,  though  there  is  coal  enough  to 
keep  running  all  plants  producing  real  necessities, 
providing  the  coal  be  judiciously  distributed  from 
day  to  day  where  most  needed. 

The  amount  of  coal  coming  on  contracts  is 
said  by  a  number  of  shippers  to  be  not  more 
than  50  per  cent.  The  chief  trouble  at  present 
is  the  car  situation,  which  has  been  gradually 
getting  worse.  With  so  much  coal  going  to  the 
lakes,  it  is  not  regarded  as  surprising  that  coal 
cars  are  not  available  or  that  railroads  are  badly 
congested. 

Buffalo  Trade  Briefs 

The  apparent  shortage  of  anthracite  at  Batavia 
is  being  to  some  extent  relieved.  At  least  eight 
cars  of  coal  have  been  shipped  to  dealers  there 
since  November  4th  and  two -more  are  on  the  way. 

The  City  of  St.  Catharines,  Ont.  which  has 
been  complaining  of  a  shortage  of  anthracite, 
has  been  granted  the  authority  to  sell  coal  to 
householders. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  November  22. — {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — For  perhaps  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  outside  of  labor  suspension  periods  or 
legal  holidays,  the  Hocking  Valley  railway  is  today 
not  loading  a  pound  of  coal.  Notice  was  served 
on  all  mines  that  Wednesday  would  be  a  clean-up 
day  on  coal  loads,  and  that  not  even  railroad  fuel 
would  be  allowed  cars.  The  more  or  less  sensa¬ 
tional  newspaper  talk  about  the  amount  of  coal 
standing  idle  at  terminals,  with  consequent  grow¬ 
ing  discontent  of  consumers,  is  believed  to  have 
brought  moral  suasion  to  bear  upon  the  railroad 
officials,  though  the  plan  may  have  high  merits 
from  the  transportation  viewpoint. 

A  confusing  factor  of  the  market  is  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  just  how  soon  the  lake' season  will 
close.  Mild  weather  has  been  favorable  to  a 
continuation  of  the  priority  ruling  by  making  gen¬ 
eral  demand  less  clamorous.  While  buyers,  largely 
from  surrounding  towns,  are  constantly  visiting 
coal  headquarters  here,  urging  their  needs,  there 
is  an  increased  spirit  of  resignation  on  the  matter 
of  storage.  With  the  lakes  still  claiming  the  ton¬ 
nage,  free  coal  remains  scarce.  Another  relief  to 
the  domestic  consumer  came  Monday  of  this 
week,  when  the  priority  order  was  again  sus¬ 
pended  for  the  day.  Shippers  followed  the  plan 
as  far  as  feasible  of  giving  one  car  to  a  customer 
in  the  case  of  those  who  had  made  application. 
Inasmuch  as  the  recent  raise  of  mine  prices  on 
Hocking  coal  has  been  practically  all  absorbed 
by  the  raise  in  miners’  wages,  shippers  are  expect¬ 
ing  a  further  advance  of  the  price,  to  insure  that 
mines  will  be  able  to  keep  going  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  Announcement  of  this  is  looked  for  at  an 
early  date. 

Cars  on  both  the  Hocking  Valley  and  the  Toledo 
&  Ohio  Central  were  eighty  per  cent  or  better 
during  the  past  week,  raising  production  ovec  the 
average  for  some  of  the  preceding  weeks.  Little 
fuel  is  reaching  this  wholesale  market  outside  of 
Hocking  and  Pomeroy.  The  scattering  shipments 
of  smokeless  are  confined  almost  wholly  to  mine 


run. 

Prices  are  as  follows ; 


Hocking  (thick  vein) — 

Prepared  sizes . 

Mine  run  . ; .  . .  . 

Screenings  . 

Hocking  (thin  vein) — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . 

Pomeroy- 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Mine  run . 

Screenings  . 


$3.50@3.65 
.  3.25@3.40 
.  3.00@3.15 


3.85@4.00 

3.60@3.75 

3.35@3.50 

3.85@4.00 

3.60@3.75 

3.35@3.50 

3.90@4.05 

3.65@3.80 

3.40@3.55 


$2.70@2.85 

2.45@2.60 

2.20@2.35 


3.05@3.20 

2.80@2.95 

2.55@2.70 

3.05@3.20 

2.80@2.95 

2.55@2.70 

2.70@2.85 

2.45@2.60 

3.20@2.35 


Pocahontas — 


Prepared  sizes  .  4.15@4.30  2.70@2.85 

Mine  run  .  3.90@4.05  2.45@2.60 

Screenings  .  3.65@3.80  2.20@2.35 


With  some  of  the  schoolhouses  closed  for  lack 
of  coal  and  hundreds  of  loaded  coal  cars  standing 
within  the  city  limits  awaiting  tardy  motive  power 
for  northern  and  western  movement,  the  need  of 
better  methods  was  illustrated  here  the  fore  part 
of  the  week.  The  Columbus  retail  trade  is  still 
skimping  along  near  the  famine  line,  and  but  for 
the  organized  system  of  distribution  put  into  force 
through  joint  action  of  the  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  and  the  local  dealers  much  suffering  would 
doubtless  have  resulted.  No  industrial  plants  are 
reported  as  having  been  compelled  to  shut  down 
during  the  week. 


Columbus  News  Notes 

On  November  16,  according  to  the  Ohio  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  the  Hocking  Valley  railroad 


had  1471  loaded  coal  cars  at  Nelsonville,  912  at 
Columbus  and  971  at  Toledo. 

Ned  Speasmaker,  a  London,  Ohio,  dealer,  was 
here  on  a  coal-buying  errand  Tuesday. 

William  Blair,  sales  manager  of  Henry  Holver- 
schied  &  Co.,  Chicago,  was  a  Columbus  visitor 
the  past  week. 

Joseph  West,  superintendent;  Harry  Andrews, 
electrician,  and  Ray  Barker,  store  manager,  all  of 
the  West  Virginia  Rail  &  River  Coal  Company, 
Hailwood,  W.  Va.,  made  the  trip  to  headquarters 
here  by  automobile  on  Saturday  last,  leaving  for 
home  TuesdayT^ 

Vice-President  M.  J.  Caples,  of  the  Hocking 
Valley  railway,  states  in  a  local  interview :  “There 
is  no  short  road  to  correction  of  present  condi¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1917  our  road 
handled  24.5  per  cent  more  coal  than  in  the  same 
period  last  year.  Railroads  have  been  hampered 
because  of  a  senseless  prejudice  against  them.” 

Information  given  out  here  by  Vice-President 
Sheldon,  of  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  railway, 
November  20,  shows  that  this  road,  together  with 
the  Kanawha  &  Michigan,  handled  950,000  more 
tons  of  coal  at  the  Toledo  docks  than  the  ton¬ 
nage  for  the  safne  period  last  year.  All  cars  of 
all  roads,  he  stated,  had  been  ordered  returned 
to  the  owning  roads  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the 
lake  priority  ruling.  This  means,  he  says,  that 
more  coal  will  be  furnished  domestic  consumers 
with  greater  facility  than  formerly. 

At  the  wholesale  coal  men’s  weekly  luncheon 
on  Friday  last,  given  on  this  occasion  by  the 
Hitt-Davis  Coal  Mining  Company,  Roy  Brenholts 
gave  a  highly  interesting  talk  on  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
at  Camp  Sherman,  Chilllcothe,  Ohio,  and  other 
reservists’  camps.  He  is  secretary  of  the  General 
Hocking  Fuel  Company,  Columbus,  of  which  his 
father  is  president.  Mr.  Brenholts  has  laid  aside 
his  duties  as  a  coal  man  and  is  giving  all  of  his 
time  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  is  stationed  at  Camp 
Sherman.  J.  A.  Rundio,  sales  maanger  of  the 
New  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  and  B.  F.  Nigh, 
secretary  of  the  M-O-I  Coal  Association,  made 
reports  on  the  recent  meetings  at  Cleveland  called 
by  State  Fuel  Administrator  Johnson. 

John  C.  Stubbs  of  Ashland,  Ohio,  former  traf¬ 
fic  manager  of  the  Harriman  lines,  now  a  member 
of  the  transportation  advisory  committee  of  the 
Ohio  Fuel  Administration  Bureau,  was  asked  by 
(jovernor  Cox  on  November  20  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  Ohio  transportation  situation.  This  action 
was  taken  following  a  statement  by  Chief  Inspec¬ 
tor  Dugan,  of  the  Ohio  Public  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sion,  that  according  to  his  records  there  is  a  daily 
average  of  20,000  loaded  coal  cars  in  yards  and 
on  sidings  throughout  the  state.  Among  cases 
of  delay  in  getting  coal  from  mines  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  reported  to  the  governor  is  that  of  a  car 
which  took  twenty-three  days  to  make  the  trip 
from  the  Rush  Run  mine  to  Cleveland  and  back 
again,  a  distance  of  268  miles.  Another  case  was 
that  of  a  consignment  of  three  cars  of  coal  which 
required  three  weeks’  time  in  shipment  from  Nel¬ 
sonville  to  Columbus. 


Somerset,  Pa.  announces  what  coal  men  believe 
to  be  the  record  pay  of  a  coal  miner.  During 
October,  Lawrence  B.  Finzel,  employed  at  an 
operation  at  Hooversville  in  Somerset  County 
earned  what  is  believed  to  be  the  highest  wage 
ever  paid  a  coal  miner  of  the  industry  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  received  $347.92.  With  a  100 
per  cent  car  supply,  it  was  said  he  could  have 
earned  a  great  deal  more.  If  Finzel  could  main¬ 
tain  this  monthly  wage  for  an  entire  year  his 
annual  pay  would  amount  to  $4,175.00,  and  with 


the  increase  allowed  in  the  central  Pennsylvania 
field,  effective  November  1st,  it  is  believed  he 
would  earn  at  least  $5,000.00. 


A  railroad  official  in  a  recent  interview,  pointed 
out  a  truism  in  psychology  stating  that  a  rumor 
of  a  shortage  of  coal  often  caused  a  famine,  while 
a  report  that  there  was  ample  coal  and  sufficient 
cars  tended  to  make  people  work  on  too  narrow 
a  margin  of  supplies  in  coal. 


For  Sale — Immediate  delivery,  7  H. 
H.  D.  Morgan  Gardner  mining  ma¬ 
chines  in  excellent  condition.  Can 
furnish  immediate  delivery.  Can  be 
inspected  in  Southern  Illinois  field. 
Write  or  wire.  Address  Box  223,  The 
Black  Diamond. 


This  advertisement  appears  in  the 
current  issue  of  THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 
It  is  one  of  several  thousand  insert¬ 
ed  annually  in  this  publication. 

If  you  have  any  second  hand  ma¬ 
chinery  or  equipment  of  any  kind 
around  your  mine  or  yard,  now  is 
the  time  to  dispose  of  it.  The  de¬ 
lay  necessary  to  get  new  equipment 
makes  the  second  hand  variety 
bring  practically  the  same  price  as 
new. 

Make  a  thorough  search  of  your 
plant  and  then  list  what  you  find 
in  our  classified  columns. 

One  of  our  advertisers  writes  as 
follows: 

“Bell  Jellico,  Ky.,  Nov.  9,  1917. 

“Your  check  returning  balance  after  paying 
for  my  ad  has  been  received.  Accept  my  thanks. 
22  quick  replies  and  sold  for  spot  cash  to  first 
man  who  reached  the  property.” 

“W.  McC.  Johnston,  General  Manager, 

“New  Bell  Jellico  Coal  Company.” 

THE  BLACK  DIAMOND  is  THE  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  for  the  coal  trade.  Rate,  4 
cents  per  word.  All  classified  advertising  should 
reach  the  Chicago  office  not  later  than  Thurs¬ 
day.  On  Friday  night  it  will  be  travelling  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Saturday  will  be 
read  by  nearly  everyone  interested  in  the  Coal 
Industry. 

THE  BLACK  DIAMOND 

For  Over  30  Years  the  Coal  Trade*s  Leading  Journal 

Manhattan  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 
Branches:  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURG 


THE  PEACOCK  COAL  CO. 

Sole  operators  of 

Genuine  Peacock  Pomeroy  Coal 

Capacity,  3,000  tons  daily 

Huntington  Bank  Building  Columbus,  Ohio 


T HE  Ajax  Block  Qoal  Qo. 

DOMESTIC— HIGH  CARBON— STEAM 

COMMERCE  BUILDING 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


BITUltrfflQUS'^ 

VICTOR 


PEALE,  peacock 


H.  W.  HENRY,  Vice-Pres.  8b  Traffic  Mgr. 
RICHARD  PEALE,  Vice-President 
WM.  B.  OAKES,  Treasurer 

GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL^ 

NEW  YORK 


E.  E.  WALLING,  Vice-President 

NORTH  AMERICAN  BLDG., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BITUMINOUS 

VICTOR 

COAL 


&  KERR 

NEW  YORK 


ANTHRACITE 

COAL 

GAS  COAL 

and  COKE 
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Concerning  Any  Outlawed  Debts  Owing  You 


Probably  every  rea<ler  hereof,  except 
perhaps  somebody  fortunate  enough  to 
iiave  always  sold  for  cash,  has  debts 
which  are  more  than  six  years  old,  and 
which  are  outlawed  under  the  laws  of 
practically  all  states.  A  debt  once  out¬ 
lawed  cannot  be  collected,  as  long  as 
the  debtor  is  shrewd  enough  not  to  re¬ 
vive  it.  .  If  it  is  revived  it  can  be  col¬ 
lected  just  as  if  it  were  not  more  than 
six  years  old. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  two 
ways  of  reviving  an  outlawed  debt.  One 
is  by  paying  part  of  it,  even  though  a 
very  small  part.  A  man  who  has  owed 
$500  more  than  six  years  and  who  pays 
even  a  dollar  on  it  after  the  six  years 
have  run,  revives  the  whole  debt,  and 
if  he  is  financially  responsible,  it  can 
be  collected  from  him. 

The  other  way  of  reviving  a  debt 
more  than  six  years  old  is  by  having  the 
debtor  clearly  acknowledge  it  and  prom¬ 
ise  to  pay  it.  j  .  w  * 

If  you  can  get  an  outlawed  debtor  to 
do  either  of  these  two  things  you_  can 
get  your  money,  provided  he  has  it  to 

pay. 

Sometimes  a  debtor  will  revive  an  out¬ 
lawed  debt  ignorantly,  without  meaning 
to,  therefore  I  have  seen  many  creditors 
shrewdly  manipulate  things  so  the  deb¬ 
tor  would  say  or  do  something  that 
would  revive  the  debt,  so  it  could  be 
collected. 

An  interesting  case  has  just  been  de¬ 
cided  by  a  State  Appeal  Court.  In 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  two  men  were  in  part¬ 
nership  as  retail  grocers.  They  did  a 
large  business,  and  bought  largely,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  a  New  York  jobbing 
house,  to  which  in  time  they  owed 
$.5jO0O.  The  jobbing  house  tried  to  col¬ 
lect,  but  could  get  only  promises.  Finally, 
without  paying  anything,  the  retail  firm 
were  sold  out  by  their  landlord  for  un¬ 
paid  rent.  They  did  not  go  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

This  was  in  1909.  Several  years  later, 
in  1912,  one  of  the  partners  of  the  de¬ 
funct  firm  went  into  another  business, 
and  became  prosperous.  The  New  York 
jobbing  house  one  day  sent  a  representa¬ 
tive  to  him  to  see  if  he  could  not  collect 
something  on  the  old  $5,000  debt,  which, 
remember,  was  not  yet  outlawed.  The 
debtor  remembered  the  debt,  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  he  owed  it  and  promised  to 
pay  “as  soon  as  I  get  the  money.”  And 
he  went  further.  He  offered  the  job¬ 
ber’s  representative  $50  on  account, 
which,  however,  was  refused  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  too  picayune  as  a 
payment  on  a  $5,000  debt.  All  this  was 
in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses. 

Nothing  happened  until  1916,  when 
the  former  partner,  who  had  offered  the 
$50,  died  without  having  paid  anything. 
The  jobber  presented  the  whole  claim  of 
$5,000,  with  interest,  against  his  estate, 
and  collected  it,  on  the  ground  that  the 
debt  had  been  revived  by  the  debtor’s 
offer  to  pay  $50  on  account  within  the 
six  years.  This  the  lower  court  upheld, 
the  case  was  appealed  and  the  Appeal 
Court  has  now  upheld  the  verdict  in  a 
decision  which  I  will  discuss  in  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

There  are  two  phases  of  the  revival 


of  a  debt.  Let  me  illustrate  them  both : 

hirst. — A  man  contracts  a  debt  on 
January  1,  1910.  If  nothing  is  done 
aljout  it  until  January  1,  1916,  the  debt 
is  outlawed,  because  the  six-years  statute 
of  limitation  has  expired.  After  that, 
however,  it  can  be  revived  in  either  of 
the  two  ways  I  have  described.  And  it 
makes  no  difference  how  old  it  is,  either, 
if  the  debtor  revives  it  as  I  have  ex¬ 
plained. 

Second. — A  man  contracts  a  debt  on 
January  1,  1910.  I  have  already  ex¬ 
plained  how  the  debt  would  automat¬ 
ically  outlaw  itself  on  January  1,  1916, 
if  nothing  was  done  about  it  before.  But 
suppose  the  debtor  in  June,  1913,  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  he  owes  the  debt,  and 
promises  to  pay  it  within  a  reasonable 
time,  or  better  still,  makes  a  partial  pay¬ 
ment  on  it.  The  debt  will  not  now  he 
outlawed  until  June  1,  1919,  for  what 
the  debtor  did  in  June,  1913,  gave  the 
six-year  period  of  outlawry  a  new  be¬ 
ginning.  If  he  had  acknowledged  the 
debt,  or  made  the  payment  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1915,  it  would  not  then  have  been 
outlawed  until  September,  1921. 

The  case  I  have  described  belonged  to 
the  second  class.  The  debt  was  in¬ 
curred  in  1908,  but  was  acknowledged 
and  partial  payment  offered  in  1912, 
which  then  became  the  new  beginning 
for  the  outlawry  period.  Therefore  the 
debt  would  not  have  been  outlawed  until 
1918,  and  the  claim  against  the  dead 
partner’s  estate  was  in  time  in  1916. 

With  all  this  the  court  agreed,  and  it 
would  be  so  ruled,  I  think,  everyvvhere. 
I  quote  this  from  the  court’s  decision ; 

“A  clean,  distinct  and  unequivocal 
acknowledgment  of  a  debt  or  an  exist¬ 
ing  obligation,  such  as  is  consistent  with 
a  promise  to  pay,  is  sufficient  to  toll  the 
statute  (revive  the  debt  and  start  a  new 
period  of  outlawry).  There  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  no  uncertainty  either  in  the 
acknowledgment  or  in  the  identification 
of  the  debt.  The  acknowledgment  must 
be  plainly  referable  to  the  very  debt 
upon  which  the  action  is  based,  and 
must  also  be  consistent  with  a  promise 
to  pay  on  demand  and  not  accompanied 
by  other  expressions  indicating  a  mere 
willingness  to  pay  at  a  future  time.  A 
mere  declaration  of  an  intention  to  pay 
is  not  equivalent  to  a  promise  to  pay. 
The  acknowledgment  must  be  such  as 
indicates  an  intention  to  pay  the  debt 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  The  time  of  payment  need  not  be 
immediate,  but  the  intention  to  pay  must 
be  present.” 

In  another  case  a  debtor  said,  speak¬ 
ing  of  an  outlawed  debt :  “I  will  pay 
you  all  I  owe  you  and  if  I  can  do  any¬ 
thing  for  you  before  that  time  I  will  do 
so,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  abovit 
me  that  I  will  not  pay  you,  for  I  expect 
to  pay  all  I  owe.”  The  court  said  this 
wasn’t  such  an  acknowledgment  and 
promise  as  would  revive  the  debt ;  it  was 
not  sufficiently  specific  or  definite. 

In  another  case  the  debtor  said,  in  a 
letter  inclosing  $50  on  account,  “I  do 
not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  what  I 
owe  you,  but  I  have  no  doubt  you  have 
it  correct.  I’ll  send  you  some  from  time 
to  time  as  I  can  until  it  is  paid.”  The 
court  said  this  was  a  good  promise,  and 
revived  the  debt. 

{Copyright,  November,  1917,  by  Elton 

J .  Buckley.) 


Bureau  of  Mines 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  issued  the 
following  new  publications  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1917 : 

BULLETINS 

Bulletin  120.  Extraction  of  gasoline 
from  natural  gas  by  absorption  methods, 
by  G.  A.  Burrell,  P.  M.  Biddison,  and 
G.  G.  Oberfell.  1917.  71  pp.,  2  pis.,  17 
figs. 

Bulletin  138.  Coking  of  Illinois  coals, 
by  F.  K.  Ovitz.  1917.  71  pp.,  11  pis., 

1  fig. 

TECHNICAL  PAPERS 

Techjjical  Paper  147.  Absorption  of 
methane  and  other  gases  by  coal,  by 
S.  H.  Katz.  1917.  22  pp.,  4  figs. 

Technical  Paper  149.  Answers  to 
questions  on  the  flotation  of  ores,  by 
O.  W.  Ralston.  1917.  30  pp. 

Technical  Paper  150.  Limits  of  com¬ 
plete  inflammability  of  mixtures  of  mine 
gases  and  of  industrial  gases  with  air, 
by  G.  A.  Burrell,  and  .'\.  W.  Gauger. 
1917.  13  pp.,  2  figs. 

Technical  Paper  156.  Carbon  monox¬ 
ide  poisoning  in  the  steel  industry,  by 
J.  A.  Watkins.  1917.  18  pp.,  1  fig. 

Technical  Paper  169.  Permissible  ex¬ 
plosives  tested  prior  to  March  1,  1917, 
by  S.  P.  Howell.  1917.  19  pp.,  1  fig. 

Note. — Only  a  limited  supply  of  these 
publications  is  available  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution  and  applicants  are  asked  to  co¬ 
operate  in  insuring  an  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  by  selecting  publications  that  are 
of  especial  interest.  Requests  for  all 
papers  can  not  be  granted.  Publications 
should  be  ordered  by  number  and  title. 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


Coal  in  France 

Coihmercial  Attache  C.  A.  Veditz, 
of  Paris,  reports  that : 

“The  monthly  production  of  coal  in 
France  has  increased  from  1,576,062  tons 
in  June,  1916,  to  2,345,251  tons  in  June, 
1917,  the  output  of  the  French  coal 
mines  having  increased  almost  steadily 
during  the  intervening  period.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  output  has  continued  since 
June,  1917,  at  which  time  the  total 


French  production,  added  to  the  im¬ 
ports  of  British  coal,  reached  a  total  of 
over  3,960,000  tons.  French  production  j 
and  British  imports  in  August,  1917,  : 
amounted  to  4,346,000  tons,  the  French  | 
mines  having  produced  2,666,000  tons,  as 
compared  with  1,616,000  tons  in  August,  1 


Coal  Carried  by  River  Floods 

By  means  of  an  artificial  rise,  started 
on  October  18,  1917,  at  Dam  No.  7, 
Ohio  river,  and  augmented  by  water 
from  the  Muskingum,  Kanawha,  and 
Big  Sandy  rivers,  more  than  80,000 
tons  of  coal  from  the  Kanawha  river 
were  delivered  to  Cincinnati  and  other 
river  cities.  Every  available  towboat 
and  barge  was  used  in  this  movement, 
even  the  small  harbor  boat  of  one  of| 
the  coal  companies  being  utilized  to 
bring  down  four  coal  boats,  and  a; 
show-boat  pusher  was  chartered  to( 
bring  down  ten  barges;  fourteen  towsi 
of  more  than  200  crah  were  in  the! 
movement.  Last  August,  during  a  pe-j 
riod  of  extremely  low  water,  a  fleet 
of  barges,  which  carried  13,000  tons' 
of  coalrwas  successfully  moved  by  this' 
means.  About  a  year  ago  two  similar, 
experiments  were  carried  out  success¬ 
fully  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  short-' 
age  of  coal  in  Cincinnati.  ' 


Wood  for  Fuel  in  Holland 

Consul  Frank  W.  Mahin,  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  recently  reported  that;  | 

“Before  the  war  little  wood  was  used' 
as  fuel  in  Holland  except  for  starting 
coal  fires,  and  prices  were  moderate.- 
Now  it  is  being  used  whenever  possible, 
but  many  stoves  and  fireplaces  are  spe¬ 
cially  constructed  for  coal.  Though  the 
supply  of  wood  is  relatively  large  at 
present,  prices  are  very  high.  The  wood 
is  sawed  and  split  into  pieces  6  to  8 
inches  long  and  3  or  4  thick,  which  are 
sold  for  the  equivalent  of  about  $28  a 
long  ton  for  hard  wood;  for  pine, 
about  $14. 

Everybody  with  means  and  storage 
space  is  now  laying  in  supplies  for 
winter  from  the  present  stocks,  and 
therefore,  with  the  rationing  to  begin 
October  1,  the  deforestation  will  soon  be 
much  reduced,  if  not  entirely  stopped.” 
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Avoiding  the  Deadly  Effect  of  the  Coal  Pool 

A  Pool  Is  a  Commune  in  Coal  Which  Has  Always  Failed — How 
the  Old  Competitive  Spirit  May  Be  Retained  Under  Regulation 


To  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administrator 

Looking  critically  over  your  outfit, 
we  are  impressed  by  the  striking  con¬ 
trast  between  the  part  you  built  which 
is  excellent  and  the  part  which  you 
inherited.  The  contrast  is  as  great 
as  would  be  a  marble  front  on  a  log 
cabin.  For  instance  your  appointees 
— particularly  Peale,  S.  A.  Taylor, 
John  P.  White,  Homer  Johnson,  J.  E. 
Williams  and  Webster — are  excel¬ 
lent.  Looking  at  you  through  the 
men  you  have  appointed,  we  wonder 
what  you  might  have  done  had  you  a 
free  hand  from  the  inception  of  coal 
regulation. 

But  your  inheritances  do  not  reas¬ 
sure — especially  your  kindergarten. 
The  first  time  we  saw  some  of  them 
we  debated  whether  to  send  for  the 
truant  officer  or  to  appeal  to  Judge 
Lindsay’s  juvenile  court.  And  when 
they  told  the  graybeards  how  to  oper¬ 
ate  coal  mines  and  railroads,  it  de¬ 
manded  self  restraint.  But  when 
they  strutted  and  told  how  many  of 
your  rulings  they  had  written,  some 
of  us  nearly  lost  faith  in  you  and 
everything  else. 

But,  the  kindergarten  aside.  Much 
experience  has  taught  us  to  distrust 
all  inherited  things,  even  money. 
They  are  hard  to  work  with,  first,  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  express  you  and 
second,  because  they  are  too  prone  to 
express  those  other  times  when  they 
were  created.  You  in  particular  must 


have  a  wholly  new  machine  if  you  are 
to  meet  the  wholly  new  coal  situations 
created  by  this.  war. 

You  inherited  among  other  things, 
the  idea  of  a  coal  pool.  That  is,  after 
all,  only  a  commune  in  coal — all  con¬ 
tributing  to  a  common  pot  and  all 
drawing  out  of  it.  The  commune 
proved  a  failure  in  the  first  genera¬ 
tion  after  Christ  and  has  failed  every 
time  it  has  been  tried  since. 

In  this  connection,  we  ask  you  to 
consider  that  in  normal  times,  a  coal 
operator  hopes  to  make  money  in  one 
of  two  ways. 

First,  if  a  flurry  in  the  market  al¬ 
lows  him  to  get  a  little  extra  money. 
You  have  prevented  him  from  doing 
that  now  by  fixing  his  prices. 

Second,  he  hopes  that  his  coal  may 
become  so  well  known  that  he  may 
sign  up  enough  contracts  to  give  him 
enough  running  time  to  cut  his  cost 
of  production.  This  innocent  seardi 
for  advantage  you  kill  every  time  you 
start  a  new  pool. 

To  appeal  for  contracts  on  prepara¬ 
tion  is  such  a  ruling  passion  that  even 
last  spring  when  the  coal  market  had 
gone  crazy,  a  big  user  in  Michigan 
got  enough  coal  to  run  him  a  year  by 
merely  asking  many  concerns  for  a 
sample  car  to  enable  him  to  determine 
where  his  contract  should  go. 

The  coal  pool  idea,  kills  that  spirit. 
In  fact,  why  should  an  operator  pre¬ 
pare  coal  carefully  if  his  effort  is  lost 
under  the  cloak  of  a  pool  ?  In  detail, 
how  could  Mr.  Buchanan’s  “Old  Ben’’ 
mines  hold  old  customers  or  win  new 
contracts  with  their  spiralized  coal  if 
his  contracts  were  filled  with  coal 


produced  by  one  of  those  cooperative 
mines  from  Illinois  and  if  the  people 
who  get  the  real  “Old  Ben”  never 
knew  it? 

We  mention  this  because  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  your  Ohio  administrator,  has  hit 
upon  a  better  plan.  He  still  uses  the 
word  “pool”  when  describing  his  de¬ 
vice.  But  it  is  no  pool,  being,  instead, 
a  new  sort  of  clearing  house.  Rather 
than  scramble  coal,  as  is  done  in  a 
pool,  he  preserves  its  identity  by 
grades  and  sizes,  and  even  by  produc¬ 
ing  districts. 

He  needs,  in  fact,  to  add  but  one 
simple  thing  to  his  plan  to  preserve' 
that  old  vigorously  competitive  spirit 
in  the  coal  industry  which  made  care¬ 
ful  preparation  automatic. 

He  has  only  to  instruct  the  coal 
mine  to  put  a  placard  on  the  side  of 
the  car,  saying  who  produced  that 
coal.  If  he  will  do  so  little  as  that,  the 
mine  owners  will  prepare  their  coal 
as  they  used  to  do,  and  will  continue 
to  try  to  win  new  friends,  who  will 
stick  through  the  brighter  days  which 
are  to  come. 

To  placard  a  car  as  indicated  vio¬ 
lates  a  rule  of  the  railroads.  To  be 
sure  it  does.  However,  there  is  no 
particular  divinity  in  a  railroad  rule 
so  far  as  we  know.  Certainly  that 
rule  can  be  set  aside  if  by  so  doing 
you  can  keep  coal  preparation  up  to 
standard. 

At  some  other  time  we  may  discuss 
others  of  your  inheritances.  We  may 
even  discuss  all  of  them — except  the 
kindergarten.  The  pool  is  enough  for 
the  present. 
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The  Real  Problem  in  Business  Regulation 

It  Is  Impossible  to  Separate  One  Industry  From  a  Scrambled 
Mass  and  Regulate  It  Without  Affecting  All  Other  Industries 


VVe  may  as  well  admit  the  fact  and  face  the 
consequences  that — 

First — The  railroad  terminals  are  within  reason¬ 
able  limits  doing  all  they  can  do  today  and  cannot  be 
expanded  materially  within  two  years. 

Second — The  limited  capacity  of  the  terminals 
fixes  and  limits  the  capacity  of  the  railroads. 

Third — The  limited  capacity  of  the  railroads 
fixes  and  limits  within  reasonable  limits  the  capacity 
of  industry  in  general. 

Fourth — To  restrict,  thus,  the  capacity  of  in¬ 
dustry  places  the  nation  in  a  position  where  it  can  do 
only  so  much. 

If  that  be  true,  then  the  nation  is  in  this  position. 


If  it  wants  to  do  more  along  war  line,  it  must  do  less 
along  some  other  lines.  That  is,  if  we  are  to  make 
more  munitions  we  must  make,  perhaps,  less  of  pleas¬ 
ure  automobiles.  If  we  want  to  make  more  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  we  must  make  less  of  other  things  and  turn  the 
machinery  for  making  those  other  things  into  the 
making  of  clothing. 

We  must  face  the  problem  that,  because  of  the 
limited  terminals,  a  boundary  has  been  put  upon  our 
activities.  This  means  that  if  we  gain  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  we  must  stand  ready  to  sacrifice  in  another. 

That  is  the  nation’s  whole  problem  in  this  war 
and  no  sort  of  regulation  which  leaves  that  out  of 
account  will  or  can  succeed. 


Four  or  five  months  ago  the  government 
entered  blithely  upon  its  task  of  regulating 
business.  Some  politicians  thought  this 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  do  and  would  not 
mean  much  work — a  mere  matter  of  pass¬ 
ing  a  law  or  two. 

Today  the  regulators  who  are  left  behind 
while  Congress  is  on  a  vacation  know  that 
regulation  isn’t  an  easy  task.  It  isn’t  a 
matter  only  of  issuing  arbitrary  rules.  In¬ 
deed,  rules  will  not  serve  at  all,  because 
business  isn’t  done  by  rules  in  normal  times 
,  and  in  emergency  times  cannot  be  placed  in 
a  straight- jacket. 

Still,  for  the  nation’s  safety,  business 
must  be  regulated.  That  is,  prices  have  to 
be  brought  below  panic  levels.  Since  there 
is  not  enough  coal  to  go  around,  certain 
users  must  be  preferred  over  others.  And 
in  the  matter  of  transportation  all  cannot 
be  accommodated,  so  some  things  will  have 
to  wait  their  turn. 

That  is,  the  difficulties  are  great,  but  are 
not  insuperable,  because  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  them  become  so.  Just  the  same, 
the  Government  regulators  are  beginning 
to  see  that  they  must  change  their  tactics. 
They  must  regulate  prices  down  and  pro¬ 
duction  up.  They  must  prefer  some  buyers 
over  others.  But  this  cannot  be  done  by 
issuing  rules  or  by  issuing  priority  orders 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  now  used. 
They  must  allow  certain  fixed  commercial 
forces  to  operate  naturally  to  bring  auto¬ 
matically  the  result,  rather  than  try  to 
substitute  a  new  procedure. 

For  example,  an  ordinary  business  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  three  bases.  It  needs  raw  material 
and  labor.  It  needs  money.  And  it  needs 
transportation.  It  is  only  a  safe  business 
when  it  has  these  three  things  in  right  pro¬ 
portions.  It  is  impossible  to  simplify  the 
nation’s  business  problem  which  embraces 
all  industries  by  pleading  with  a  few  selected 
manufacturers  to  curtail  their  output  while 
tempting  them  to  increase  it  by  making 
available  in  quantity  the  raw  material  and 
labor,  the  transportation  and  the  money. 
If,  in  a  word,  it  is  for  the  public  good  that 
a  certain  group  of  factories  must  be  closed 
down,  they  must  be  deprived  of  some  of 
the  three  essentials  and  hence  force  them 
to  close,  whether  they  will  or  no.  To  de¬ 


prive  them  of  one  of  the  three  essentials 
while  supplying  them  with  the  other  two 
only  causes  the  demand  for  the  missing 
thing  to  be  intensified. 

What  is  true -on  one  side  is  equally  true 
on  the  other.  A  producer  cannot  yield  to 
a  plea  to  increase  production  if  denied 
money  or  transportation  or  raw  material. 

If  this  broad  philosophical  principle  be 
sound,  it  follows  that  the  piece-meal  regula¬ 
tion  which  addresses  itself  to  only  one  phase 
of  a  business  activity  isn’t  even  a  near  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem. 

The  Job  in  Coal 

To  get  at  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
proper  foundation  for  all  regulation,  we 
will  discuss  what  has  lately  become  common 
knowledge  about  coal  and  measure  the 
known  size  of  the  job  recently  undertaken. 
The  Geological  Survey  records  show  that 
in  1915  the  bituminous  production  was  442,- 
000,000  tons.  In  1916  it  was  502,000,000 
tons.  In  1917  the  demand  has  increased  to 
600,000,000  tons. 

That  is,  the  1916  production  was  60,000,- 
000  tons  greater  than  that  of  1915,  showing 
an  increase  of  thirteen  and  one  half  per 
cent.  The  1917  demand  is  98,000,000  tons 
ahead  of  the  1916  production,  or  an  increase 
of  nineteen  and  one  half  per  cent.  The 
1917  demand  is  158,000,000  tons  ahead  of 
the  1915  production,  showing  an  increase  of 
thirty-five  and  seven-tenths  per  cent. 

In  tmo  years,  therefore,  the  railroad 
traffic  in  coal  increased  thirty-live  and 
seven-tenths  per  cent.  And,  even  before  the 
zvar,  coal  'made  n-p  about  forty  per  cent  of 
the  freight  traffic  in  the  United  States. 
(Estimates  on  this  last  item  vary.  Some 
go  so  low  as  thirty-five  and  some  as  high  as 
forty-five  per  cent.  We  strike  the  average 
at  about  forty.) 

Thus,  to  handle  coal  alone  the  railroad 
must  move  a  larger  percentage  of  increased 
tonnage  than  any  reasonable  factor  of  safety 
in  transportation  facilities  would  ever  sug¬ 
gest  that  they  should  have  on  hand. 

The  Transportation  Problem 

That,  however,  while  measuring  the 
transportation  job  in  coal,  is  no  proper 
measure  of  the  larger  problem.  It  merely 
begins  to  outline  it.  Before  the  war,  for 


example,  steam  coal,  namely  that  used  by 
the  transportation  companies  and  the  fac¬ 
tories,  took  up  at  least  sixty-five  per  cent  of 
the  total  production.  (We  under  estimate 
there  for  the  purpose  of  consen-atism.) 
This  means  that  of  the  1915  production  of 
442,000,000  tons,  the  amount  used  for 
steam  making  was  287,000,000  tons.  This 
left  about  155,000,000  tons  for  house  use. 
The  increase  in  demand  within  the  last  two 
years  has  been  altogether  from  users  who 
bought  coal  for  steam  making. 

Therefore,  the  total  increased  production 
of  158,000,000  tons  has  gone  to  support 
either  increased  transportation  or  increased 
factory  activity.  This  means  that  today  the 
consumption  of  bituminous  steam  coal  by 
factories  and  transportation  lines  is  about 
445,000,000  tons  a  year,  or  3,000,000  tons 
greater  than  the  total  production  for  all 
purposes  in  1915.  This  means  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  for  steam  making  is  larger 
this  year  by  fifty-five  per  cent  than  it  was 
in  1915. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if  coal  is  con¬ 
sumed  for  steam  making  purposes  some¬ 
thing  is  being  produced  by  the  plants  which 
use  it.  That  is,  every  ton  of  coal  that  is 
used  for  steam  making,  not  only  adds  to  the 
railroad  difficulty  by  compelling  it  to  trans¬ 
port  more  coal,  but  compels  it  also  to 
transport  these  ^  additional  commodities 
which  are  manufactured.  Just  what  this 
amounts  to  is  hard  to  figure  out.  If  we 
allow  for  an  increased  use  of  coal  by  the 
railroads  and  also  for  an  increased  use  of 
coal  by  the  steel  mills — which  consume  five 
and  one-half  tons  of  coal  for  each  ton  of 
finished  steel — we  still  have  an  assurance 
that  the  freight  traffic  of  the  country  has 
grown  appreciably  beyond  the  tonnage  made 
necessary  by  excessive  output  of  coal.  Our 
estimate  is  that  railway  freight  tonnage  has 
increased  between  forty  and  fifty  per  cent 
in  the  last  two  years. 

With  this  gigantic  problem  confronting 
the  nation  our  regulators  thought  it  would 
suffice  if  they  tried  to  regidate  a  commodity 
or  two. 

Victory  Breeds  Defeat 

When  the  regulators  started  to  solve  the 
coal  problem  they  were  soon  confronted  by 
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a  swollen  demand,  but  neither  a  supply  of 
cars  nor  of  engines  great  enough  to  move 
the  needed  tonnage.  The  first  thought  of 
the  coal  men  was  to  get  more  cars  and  more 
engines.  This  would  allow  them  to  move 
more  coal.  It  looked  easy. 

But  the  public  officials  recognize  that 
today  such  a  change  is  impossible  for  this 
winter.  The  cars  and  engines  cannot  be 
had.  So,  they  are  devoting  their  energies 
to  moving  the  cars  and  the  engines  faster 
and  thus  to  move  more  coal.  That  is  com¬ 
mon  sense,  good  railroading  and  good  busi¬ 
ness. 

But  a  difficulty  arises.  The  swollen  de¬ 
mand  for  coal  springs  from  a  demand  to 
produce  other  things.  So  these  things  in 
turn,  as  well  as  coal,  must  be  moved  by  the 
railroads.  Thus,  if  you  supply  transportation 
for  100  per  cent  of  the  coal  demanded  you 
must  also  supply  transportation  sufficient  to 
move  the  other  commodities.  If  you  should 
do  one  and  not  the  other,  it  would  do  no 
good  to  get  out  the  added  coal  for  it  could 
not  be  used.  Thus  success  in  the  present 
coal  problem  means  defeat  in  the  nation’s 
industrial  problem.  It  robs  other  industries 
to  help  coal  when  to  help  coal  in  this  way 
is  worse  than  useless. 

That  presents  to  the  far-seeing  quite  a 
problem.  Just  how  details  are  to  be  worked 
out  is  a  question.  For  example,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  possible  solution  of  the  whole 
coal  question  would  come  through  allowing 
the  switching  engines  to  move  coal  first  and 
the  other  things  afterward.  That  would 
not  meet  the  need  for  two  simple  reasons : 

First,  if  you  move  more  coal,  you  produce 
more  things.  And  if  you  produce  more 
things,  they  must  be  transported  or  the 
need  to  produce  more  things  ceases.  That 
automatically  cancels  the  need  for  coal. 

Second,  if  you  switch  a  terminal  to  take 
out  the  coal  cars  and  in  doing  so  use  up  an 
undue  percentage  of  the  engine  capacity  in 
switching  coal,  the  other  commodities, 
which  are  not  switched  and  unloaded,  soon 
congest  the  terminals.  When  that  occurs 
nothing  can  get  throitgh.  So,  the  effort  to 
simplify  the  coal  problem  by  preferential 
switching  only  makes  the  terminal  situation 
worse  by  preventing  any  movement  of  any¬ 
thing.  Again,  a  temporary  success  in  the 
coal  problem  ends  in  defeating  the  nation’s 
industrial  problem. 

Simplifying  Discussion 

The  more  we  study  into  this  question  the 
more  we  come  to  realize  two  things: 

First- — It  is  impossible  to  work  out  the 
problems  in  individual  industries  by  at¬ 
tempts  at  detailed  regulation  of  those  in¬ 
dustries.  Each  one  is  so  dependent  upon 
others  and  others  are  so  dependent  upon  it 
that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  one  from 
the  mass  and  treat  it  as  an  individual  case. 

Second — There  are  two  problems  in  coal. 
One  is  the  long  time  adjustment  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  coal  to  the  Government  on  the 
broad  basis  already  outlined.  The  other  is 
to  meet  the  immediate  need  for  domestic 
coal. 

For  the  moment,  we  are  going  to  discuss 
the  second  proposition,  leaving  the  larger 
one  for  consideration  further  on. 

From  the  figures  published  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  article  it  is  apparent  that 
since  1915  the  demand  for  coal  increased 
by  about  158,000,000  tons.  In  that  year 
the  demand  for  domestic  coal  was  about 
155,000,000  tons.  That  is,  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  steam  coal  about  equals  the 


normal  demand  for  bituminous  coal  for 
domestic  use. 

It  is  apparent  that,  since  the  householders 
are  the  last  to  arrange  for  their  supply  of 
coal,  the  shortage  is  most  likely  to  be  felt 
by  them. 

Therefore  it  is  the  immediate  problem  of 
administration  to  look  out  for  the  house¬ 
holders  and  hence  for  the  retail  trade.  This 
splits  the  coal  business,  automatically,  into 
two  departments  for  immediate  considera- 
tios — the  steam  department  and  the  domestic 
department. 

Two  Results  in  One 

Since  there  is  not  going  to  be  enough  coal 
to  go  around,  it  follows  that  if  the  state 
satisfies  the  domestic  trade  it  must  sacrifice 
some  portions  of  the  steam  trade.  This  has 
a  peculiar  advantage,  in  view  of  the  fore¬ 
going. 

The  fuel  administrators  can  give  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  movement  of  domestic  coal  with¬ 
out  thereby  encouraging  the  production  of 
anything  that  will  further  clog  the  railroads 
with  traffic.  That  is,  the  householders  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  with  the  coal  which  they  use. 
Therefore,  to  give  them  preference  in  coal 
does  not  further  congest  the  railroad  tracks 
and  terminals  with  manufactured  products 
demanding  transportation.  In  a  word,  the 
increase  in  traffic  on  the  railroads,  when 
handling  domestic  coal,  is  single  rather  than 
double. 

It  is  even  possible  to  give  domestic  coal 
preference  in  the  matter  of  receiving 
switching  facilities  without  seriously  con¬ 
gesting,  the  terminals.  For,  it  is  true  that 
to  give  householders  coal  this  year  takes  it 
away  from  the  industries  and  thereby  cuts 
down  rather  than  increases  the  output  of 
factories.  * 

Our  judgment  is  that  it  is  safe  to  give 
householders  all  sorts  of  preference  in  coal 
movement. 

The  Big  Problem  Later 

In  our  opinion,  it  is  a  mistake,  because 
of  a  four-months  problem  in  coal  for  this 
winter  to  try  to  meet  it  by  readjusting  the 
whole  scheme  of  coal  distribution  and  pro¬ 
duction. 

It  will  be  time  enough  to  do  that  after 
April  1st  next  when  this  winter’s  domestic 
demand  is  out  of  the  way  and  when  there 
is  time  for  the  broader  readjustment. 

After  that  time,  there  may  be  no  'war 
which  will  disturb  conditions. 

So,  by  meeting  today’s  needs  with  meas¬ 
ures  fitting  the  emergency,  the  country  will 
neither  be  borrowing  trouble  nor  trying  to 
create  an  economic  revolution  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  distressing  time  in  our  history. 

It  will  be  simply  a  problem  of  meeting 
today’s  need  by  a  plan  which  will  work 
today. 

Our  notion  is  to  give  preference  to  the 
movement  and  switching  of  domestic  coal 
and  to  give  coal  to  the  domestic  trade  first 
after  the  railroads,  the  government  and  the 
munition  plants  have  been  provided.  If  any 
is  left,  the  nation  may  allow  the  others  to 
get  it  in  a  certain  order  of  priority. 

This  plant  will  put  an  automatic  stop  on 
the  present  cause  of  distress,  tvhich  is  that 
a  congestion  of  terminals  with  coal  zvhen 
removed  is  replaced  by  a  congestion  of  the 
same  terminals  with  manufactured  products 
made  while  using  the  coal. 

The  Industrial  Readjustment 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  the  present  effort 
to  regulate  commerce  by  industries  is  es¬ 
sentially  wrong  in  principle.  Coal  and 


transportation  are  interdependent  in  an  im¬ 
mediate  sense.  But,  for  that  matter,  so  are 
coal  and  the  factories  interdependent.  In 
turn  the  factories  and  the  railroads  are  in¬ 
terdependent.  And  at  that  point  we  com¬ 
plete  the  circle.  All  business  as  a  matter 
of  fact  is  interdependent  We  cannot  adjust 
one  without  automatically  readjusting  all. 
It  is  impossible  to  satisfy  one,  without  satis¬ 
fying  all. 

If  this  is  true — and  it  must  be  true — then 
the  effort  to  separate  one  industry  from  the 
mass  and  regulate  it  is  wrong  and  imprac¬ 
tical. 

The  only  possible  substitute  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  plan  which  creates  isolated  boards  to 
regulate  individual  industries  is  a  general 
board  which  shall,  in  its  own  offices,  co¬ 
ordinate  the  regulatory  measures  worked 
out  by  the  administrators  placed  over  indi¬ 
vidual  industries.  In  a  word,  regulation 
must  come  to  a  head  somewhere,  even  as 
the  government  of  the  various  states — in¬ 
dependent  in  themselves — come  to  a  head 
in  the  federal  government. 

Until  that  sort  of  thing  is  done,  there  can 
be  no  sensible  efforts  at  regulation.  Until 
that  is  done,  regulation  will  be  confusing 
rather  than  helpful. 

We  go  even  further.  The  same  order  of 
priority  which  gives  coal  to  an  industry 
must  be  the  order  of  priority  which  gives 
that  industry  transportation  from  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  money  from  the  banks.  It  must 
be  the  same  order  of  priority  by  which 
various  industries  get  their  supplies  of  raw 
material  and  labor. 

That  is,  it  is  impractical  to  regulate  a 
business  by  giving  it  money,  raw  material, 
labor  and  transportation  and  by  attempting 
to  deprive  it  of  coal.  To  do  such  a  thing 
will  be  merely  to  create  sweeping  discon¬ 
tent  and  to  cause  every  problem  to  be 
magnified  rather  than  simplified. 

Our  own  notions  on  the  subject  of  regu¬ 
lation  as  a  whole  formulate  themselves  in 
these  ways : 

Sane  Regulation 

First,  there  should  be  a  board  in  which 
all  regulatory  efforts  come  to  a  head  and  in 
which  all  regulatory  measures  are  coordi¬ 
nated  and  standardized. 

Second,  rather  than  issuing  priority 
orders  to  relieve  the  distress  of  individuals 
or  individual  districts,  an  order  of  priority 
should  be  established  according  to  which 
certain  classes  of  industries  are  served. 

Third,  the  same  order  of  priority  should 
serve  in  money  transportation,  labor  and 
other  raw  material  as  applies  in  coal. 

Fourth,  these  priority  orders  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  industries  with 
instructions  to  carry  them  out  to  the  letter 
and  then  to  allow  the  supplies  of  money, 
transportation,  raw  material  and  coal  to  go 
as  far  as  they  will  along  the  line  of  indi¬ 
cated  preference. 

This  is  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  a 
definite  order  from  any  man  or  board  put¬ 
ting  certain  industries  in  the  discard  for 
the  period  of  the  war.  The  effect  of  this 
standard  order  of  priority  may  be,  auto¬ 
matically,  to  put  certain  industries  in  the 
discard  for  there  may  not  be  enough  of 
these  various  things  to  go  around.  How¬ 
ever,  the  elimination  would  thus  come 
through  the  operation  of  ordinar)"^  com¬ 
mercial  forces  which  always  work  exactly 
rather  than  through  governmental  decree, 
which  could  not — being  poorly  informed — 
possibly  foreknow  that  there  would  not  be 
enough  of  these  things  to  go  around. 
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J  obbers  Executive  Committee  to  Meet 


'J'lic  executive  ccjinniittee  of  the  Xal- 
iunal  Coal  Jol)I)ers’  AsscK'iation  will  meet 
in  Washington  on  next  'Tuesday.  It  will 
try  to  formulate  a  declaration  (jf  principles 
for  the  coal  jobber,  it  will  attempt  t(; 
outline  the  jobbers’  ])rogram  for  the 
period  of  the  war.  it  must  recommend 
to  ‘  the  government  scmicthing  definite 
that  the  jobbers  propose  to  do  and  sug¬ 
gest  something  sjjecific  which  they  can 
do.  The  question  is:  What  shall  this  be.’' 

If  the  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  will  pardon  the  intrusion,  we 
would  like  to  suggest  that  this  is  no  time  to 
consider  pernianent  progranis.  1  hat  can 
wait  until  April  1st.  What  is  needed  now 
is  an  emergency  winter  program.  From 
that  point  of  view,  may  we  suggest : 

In  talking  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  you  must  address  its  coal  personi¬ 
fication  who  is  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield.  He 
is  not  a  child  who  has  to  be  ])ampered  by 
soft  words.  He  is  not  a  knave  who  is 
using  coal  to  advance  himself  politically. 
And  he  is  not  by  any  means  a  fool  who 
thinks  he  is  like  Christ  in  that  he  knows 
without  being  taught.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  a  full  grown,  a  big  and  a  broad  man. 
You  may  therefore  talk  plainly  to  him. 

In  a  word.  Dr.  Garfield  is  a  mighty  hu¬ 
man  sort  of  a  man.  You  can  talk  common 
sense  in  every  day  English  and  he  will 
understand. 

We  believe  you  can  tell  Dr.  Garfield 
that  the  jobber  is  not  on  trial.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  middle  man  doesn’t  have  to 
apologize  for  his  existence  because  he 
exists  in  response  to  an  economic  need 
and  has  existed  for  over  fifty  years  re¬ 
gardless  of  studied  and  continued  efforts 
by  producers,  consumers  and  political 
forces  to  eliminate  him. 

Price  Discussion  Obsolete 

We  believe  you  can  say  to  Dr.  Garfield 
that  the  problem  in  America  today  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  price.  That  has  been 
fixed.  For  all  practical  purposes  price 
has  disappeared  as  the  major  problem  in 
coal  since  it  is  a  waste  of  effort  to  keep 
on  pounding  at  a  subject  after  the  aim  is 
won.  A  variation  of  a  few  cents  a  ton 
is  no  longer  a  vital  matter.  Price  ceased 
to  be  a  vital  matter  when  the  government 
stopped  the  abnormal  tendency  for  coal 
prices  to  fluctuate  over  a  range  of  several 
dollars  a  ton,  and  resumed  the  normal 
tendency  to  fluctuate  over  a  range  of  a 
few  cents  per  ton.  It  is  not  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  business  to  insist  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  be  protected  against  a  rise  of  fif¬ 
teen  or  even  twenty-five  cents  a  ton,  when 
the  consumer  doesn’t  want  to  be  so  pro¬ 
tected.  He  is  willing  to  pay  it  if  he  can 
thereby  get  the  coal. 

We  believe  you  can  say  to  Dr.  Garfield 
— and  he  will  understand — that,  with  the 
problem  of  price  out  of  the  way,  the  next 
one  is  to  assure  wide  distribution.  If 
this  is  left  to  the  operators  or  to  their 
selling  agents  alone,  they  will  fill  first 
the  orders  on  their  books  and  thus  will 
satisfy,  first,  the  demands  of  their  own 
regular  trade.  That  will  result  in  giving 
some  users  one  hundred  ]ier  cent  of  coal 
and  in  giving  others  none  at  all.  It  may 
result  in  satisfying  the  markets  nearest 
the  mines  and  leaving  the  markets, 
farthest  from  the  mines,  devoid  of  coal. 


That  may  solve  the  ijroblem  as  far  as  the 
oj)erator  is  concerned.  But  it  doesn’t 
solve  it  as  far  as  the  people  and  the  fuel 
administrator  are  concerned.  Their  pres¬ 
ent  jjroblem  is  to  take  coal  from  those 
who  have  too  much  and  to  give  it  to  those 
wdio  have  none  at  all.  We  believe  you 
can  say  that  the  jobber’s  function  has  been 
to  perform  just  that  service,  and  that, 
under  direction,  he  stands  ready  to  as¬ 
sure  this  broader  distribution  if  given  his 
customary  supplies. 

We  believe  you  can  say  to  Dr.  Garfield 
— and  he  will  understand — that  we  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  the  most  critical  coal 
situation  for  the  period  of  the  war.  We 
are  now  trying  to  satisfy  a  steam  demand 
which  has  expanded  by  158,000,000  tons 
in  two  years  and  also  to  satisfy  a  demand 
for  the  customary  amounts  of  domestic 
coal.  We  have  to  do  this  under  a  scheme 
of  regulation  which  only  began  to  develop 
efficiency  within  the  last  three  weeks. 
W'c  have,  therefore,  an  emergency  prob¬ 


lem.  It  will  begin  with  December  first 
and  will  end  with  April  1st.  After  April 
1st  next,  it  may  be  advisable  to  create  a 
new  scheme  of  distribution.  But  with 
an  emergency  at  hand,  it  is  no  time  to 
attempt  to  create  a  new  distribution  or¬ 
ganization. 

Dr.  Garfield  will  understand  you  if  you 
advise  that  the  permanent  program  be 
held  in  abeyance  until  April  1st  and  that 
the  established  order  of  distribution  be 
followed  for  this  winter. 

We  cannot  advise  too  strongly  against 
your  consenting  to  any  change  in  the  price 
basis  at  this  critical  time.  The  people 
have  been  enough  confused  now'  by  that 
sort  of  thing.  It  would  create  further 
confusion  and  would  endanger  the  nation 
by  attempting  to  overturn  the  double 
price  standard  and  to  substitute  a  single 
price  standard.  If  that  is  advisable 
ultimately,  it  can  be  put  into  effect  next 
April.  But,  on  the  eve  of  the  most  criti¬ 
cal  time  in  America,  it  is  no  time  to  begin 
juggling  w'ith  prices  again.  Certainly  it 
is  no  time  to  set  up  an  entirely  new  stand¬ 
ard  for  thought  and  action. 


A  Wind  Damper  to  Help  Save  Coal 


In  a  recent  editorial  reference  was  made  to 
a  wind  damper  in  the  breeching  or  smoke 
pipe  to  help  minimize  the  effect  of  a  high  wind 
on  the  consumption  of  coal.  A  good  many 
inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  how  this  can 
be  installed. 

D.  S.  Kennedy  the  combustion  expert  of  the 
By-Products  Coke  Corporation  has  kindly 
consented  to  make  a  rough  sketch  which  is 
reproduced  herewith,  showing  how  this  wind 
damper  is  installed. 

As  h9  draws  the  sketch,  it  is  controlled  by 
a  chain  which  leads  up  from  the  basement  to 


the  first  floor  and  by  merely  raising  or  lower¬ 
ing  this  chain,  the  wind  damper  can  be 
opened  or  closed. 

With  this  sketch  Mr.  Kennedy  submits  a 
few  notes  as  follows: 

The  area  of  a  cross  section  of  eight-inch 
pipe  is  50.267  square  inches. 

The  area  of  the  proposed  damper  is  5x10 
inches,  equalling  fifty  square  inches. 

A  twenty-four  inch  section  of  pipe  can  be 
bought  with  the  damper  on  and  can  be  in¬ 
serted  by  anyone. 

The  area  of  the  damper  should  equal  the 
area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  pipe. 

The  check  or  wind  damper  should  not  be 
so  installed  as  to  open  on  the  inside  of  the 
smoke  pipe. 

The  check  damper  should  not  be  installed 
too  close  to  the  furnace. 

To  show  the  proper  placing  of  this  wind  or 
check  damper,  Mr.  Kennedy  submits  also, 
which  is  reproduced  herewith,  a  photograph  of 
a  furnace  showing  the  wind  damper  inserted 
in  the  smoke  pipe. 


Furnace  With  Damper  In  Place 


Cincinnati  is  not  to  be  outdone  by  Detroit 
even  though  the  Black  Diamond  published 
photos  showing  the  theft  of  coal  from  cars,  is 
rife  in  that  city.  The  tail  end  of  last  week  J. 
T.  Hemeling,  representing  retailers  of  that  city, 
called  on  Mayor  Puchta.  He  did  not  have  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  petty  thieves  but  those  of  strong 
arm  methods.  His  complaint  was  against  huck¬ 
sters  who  sell  by  the  bushel.  He  declared  that 
these  men  were  able  and  were  selling  stolen 
coal  at  a  little  over  $2  a  ton,  completely  putting 
out  of  business  the  legitimate  hucksters,  who 
had  to  buy  their  coal  before  selling  it.  The 
Mayor  promises  speedy  action. 
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Rulings  of  The  U.  S.  Administrator 


Washington,  D.  C.,  November  29. —  {Special 
Telegram.) — Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  has  re¬ 
quested  that  all  rail  movements  of  coal,  coke  and 
empty  coal  and  coke  cars  be  given  preference. 

It  has  been  the  strong  impression  in  the  coal 
trade  that  this  preference  should  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  some  time  ago.  If  it  had  been,  con¬ 
ditions  in  many  industries,  due  to  lack  of  coal, 
would  not  have  have  been  so  critical.  The  request 
was  made  to  the  director  of  priority  on  Novem¬ 
ber  28. 

It  is  believed  that  Director  of  Priority  Lovett 
will  issue  the  necessary  order  at  once  and  advise 
the  railroad  committee  in  Pittsburgh  of  the  action 
taken.  Following  is  the  text  of  announcement  of 
the  fuel  administrator : 

“In  order  to  secure  immediate  relief  in  the 
transportation  of  coal  and  coke,  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  Garfield  has  requested  Director  of  Priority 
Lovett  to  issue  an  order  giving  preference  to  all 
rail  movements  of  coal,  coke  and  empty  coal  and 
coke  cars. 

“The  order  requested  by  the  fuel  administrator 
would  require  the  railroads  to  place  all  shipments 
of  coal  and  coke  ahead  of  general  freight.  The 
fuel  administration  believes  that  only  a  general 
priority  order  insuring  the  prompt  movement  of 
coal  and  coke  can  relieve  the  present  congestion 
of  fuel  traffic  on  the  railroads. 

“The  plan  to  extend  preference  to  empty  cars 
returning  to  mines  and  coke  ovens  would  operate 
to  afford  the  greatest  possible  relief  to  coal  and 
coke  producers  who  have  been  hampered  in  keep¬ 
ing  up  their  output  by  the  shortage  of  cars. 

“Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  asked  that  the 
proposed  order  be  made  effective  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible  and  that  it  be  continued  in  force 
until  further  orders.  This  would  enable  the  fuel 
administration  to  expedite  the  general  distribution 
of  the  coal  supply  and  to  handle  the  available  coal 
stocks  to  the  best  possible  advantage.” 

Announcement  was  made  by  Fuel  Administrator 
Garfield  on  November  29  that  Canada  must  place 
herself  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  United  States 
with  reference  to  the  conservation  of  coal.  In 
an  official  communication  to  the  Canadian  fuel 
controller,  the  fuel  administration  has  pointed  out 
that  Canada  would  be  expected  to  resort  to  the 
same  measures  to  save  coal  as  are  being  adopted 
in  this  country.  The  suggestion  is  made  to  the 
Canadian  controller  that  an  intensive  campaign 
be  started  in  Canada  the  same  as  in  the  United 
States  to  save  fuel.  Most  of  the  Canadian  supply 
is  derived  from  the  United  States  and  the  fuel 
administration  is  undertaking  to  give  Canada  a 
pro  rata  share  of  the  United  States  supply  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  various  states  of  the  union. 

On  November  28  announcement  was  made  by 
the  fuel  administration  that  shipments  of  coal  to 
lake  ports  for  transshipment  to  the  northwest 
were  ordered  suspended  at  the  close  of  business 
November  30.  The  order  suspending  lake  ship¬ 
ments  will  become  effective  simultaneously  with 
the  cancellation  of  the  lake  priority  order  which 
gave  preference  to  railroad  shipments  of  coal  for 
lake  ports,  the  order  being  issued  on  above  date 
by  Director  Lovett. 

Albert  H.  Wiggin,  New  York  state  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator,  on  November  28  notified  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  here  that  there  was  an  apparent  short¬ 
age  of  coal  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Wiggin 
stated  that  it  appeared  that  coal  amounting  to 
several  hundred  thousand  tons  consigned  to  New 
York  had  been  diverted  to  other  cities.  Fuel 
Administrator  Garfield  at  once  took  up  the  New 
York  City  situation  with  a  view  to  relieving  it 
at  the  earliest  moment. 

The  national  association  on  November  29th 
gave  out  a  statement  setting  forth  that  a  canvass 
by  the  association  discloses  that  at  this  time, 
November  29,  there  is  on  hand  less  than  a  week’s 
supply  and  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
sections  of  the  country,  such  as  the  northwest, 
the  entire  country  is  facing  a  fuel  famine.  The 
statement  sets  forth  that  the  output  of  .coal  can 
be  materially  increased  if  transportation  facilities 
are  afforded. 

No.  158.  November  22,  1917 — An  increase  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  ton  was  allowed  today  in 
the  price  of  lignite  slack  at  the  mine,  in  the 
Northern  Field  and  El  Paso  districts,  as  a  result 
of  an  order  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Both  districts  are  in  Colorado.  The 
former  mine  price  was  $1.00  per  ton,  but  under 


the  order  of  the  Fuel  Administration  the  price 
in  the  future  will  be  $1.25  per  ton. 

No.  159.  November  22,  1917. — An  agreement 
between  independent  operators  and  mine  workers 
in  central  Pennsylvania  was  approved  today  by 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator  Harry  A.  Gar¬ 
field.  The  agreement  affects  an  annual  produc¬ 
tion  of  6,000,000  tons  of  coal. 

No.  167.  November  24,  1917. — Attention  of  coke 
producers  was  called  to  the  penalties  provided  by 
the  Lever  Law  in  an  order  issued  today  by 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator  Harry  A.  Gar¬ 
field.  The  order  was  a  result  of  reports  that  had 
reached  the  Fuel  Administration  to  the  effect 
that  coke  producers  in  some  instances  had  been 
selling  “72  hour”  coke  to  blast  furnaces  and  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  $1.00  differential  allowed  on 
72-hour  selected  foundry  coke. 

The  Fuel  Administrator  in  his  order  points  out 
that  any  person  guilty  of  asking,  demanding  or 
receiving  higher  prices  than  are  allowed  under 
the  fuel  price  regulations  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  be  imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years  or  both. 

In  making  the  order  today  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  established  prices  on  by-product  coke  pro¬ 
duced  in  New  England.  New  England  coke  pro¬ 
ducers  will  be  permitted  to  charge  prices  that  will 
cover  their  increased  transportation  charges  on 
coal  carried  to  New  England  by  water  for  use 
in  coke  manufacture.  The  order  fixes  New  Eng¬ 
land  coke  prices  as  follows :  “For  coke  produced 
in  New  England,  the  maximum  price  for  each 
grade,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  point  of  production,  shall 
be  the  base  price  for  the  grade  of  coke,  plus  the 
freight  rate  from  the  competing  bee-hive  coke 
district  which  takes  the  lowest  freight  rate  to  the 
point  where  the  coke  is  produced,  and  plus  seven 
cents  for  each  advance  of  five  cents  above  sixty 
cents  in  the  freight  charges  per  ton  (2,240  pounds) 
of  coal  for  water  transportation  on  the  coal  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  coke.  The  base  prices 
are  as  follows:  Run  of  ovens,  $6.00;  selected 
foundry,  $7.00,  and  crushed  over  one-inch  size, 
$6.50.” 


More  New  England  Coal 

Washington,  November  28. — {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — It  was  stated  at  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  on  November  24  that  the  way  was 
cleared  for  an  increase  in  coal  shipments  by  water 
to  New  England  ports  by  an  order  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  22.  The  order  directs  all  mines  under  con¬ 
tract  to  supply  New  England  consumers  with  coal 
hy  water  carriers,  to  deliver  their  maximum 
monthly  requirements.  The  necessity  for  the 
order,  which  becomes  effective  December  1st,  is 
set  forth  by  the  Fuel  Administrator  as  follows : 

“The  quantity  of  bituminous  coal  moving  by 
trans-shipment  at  Atlantic  tidewater  ports  to 
New  England  ports  is  inadequate  for  the  needs  of 
the  portion  of  the  New  England  states  supplied 
through  such  New  England  ports.  Unless  the 
quantity  of  coal  so  moving  to  New  England  is 
immediately  increased,  there  will  be  great  difficulty 
in  deliveries  to  New  England  after  the  beginning 
of  winter  of  such  an  amount  of  bituminous  coal 
as  is  needed  in  those  states  for  the  operation  of 
industrial  plants  engaged  in  the  production  of 
material  for  the  army  and  navy,  for  the  operation 
of  public  utilities  and  for  the  domestic  use  of 
persons  engaged  in  New  England  in  producing 
necessaries.” 

The  order  directs  mines  holding  New  England 
contracts  to  ship  the  maximum  amount  of  coal 
called  for  by  tbe  contracts  for  consumption  in 
the  states  of  Marne,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
where  such  coal  is  to  be  transshipped  from  rail 
to  water  carriers  at  Hampton  Roads  and  at 
Baltimore.  New  England  shipments  are  given 
preference  over  all  shipments  except  coal  re¬ 
quisitioned  for  railroad  use  and  use  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

All  coal  producers  holding  New  England  con¬ 
tracts  subject  to  the  order  are  directed  to  file 
data  as  to  their  contracts  with  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  within  ten  days  from  the 
date  of  the  order. 

The  order  gives  New  England  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  James  J.  Storrow  authority  to  supervise 
the  distribution  of  this  coal  supply  received  by 
water  after  it  reaches  New  England  ports. 


The  order  provides : 

“In  any  case  in  which  the  New  England  Fuel 
Administrator  is  of  opinion  that  by  reason  of 
this  order  an  unduly  large  quantity  of  bituminous 
coal  IS  being  received  by  any  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion  in  the  New  England  states  as  compared  with 
the  need  for  such  kind  of  coal  by  one  or  more 
other  persons  or  corporations  in  said  states,  said 
Administrator  may  order  that  the  party  entitled 
to  receive  such  excess  of  coal  shall  sell  such 
quantity  thereof  to  such  persons  or  corporations 
as  said  Administrator  may  designate,  and  at  such 
prices  as  represents  the  cost,  as  determined  by 
said  Administrator,  of  such  coal  to  such  person 
or  corporation  from  whom  the  same  is  thus 
diverted.” 


Would  Seize  Mines 

* 

Washington,  November  28.— On  November  24 
the  Fuel  Administrator  announced  that  if  Michi¬ 
gan  coal  operators  refuse  to  ship  coal  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  prices  fixed  by  the  State  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  under  authority  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administrator,  the  government  will  take 
possession  of  the  mines  and  operate  them.  This 
intention  was  contained  in  a  telegram  sent  to 
W.  K.  Prudden,  Federal  Fuel  Administrator, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  as  follows: 

“W.  K.  Prudden,  Federal  Fuel  Administrator, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

“If  Michigan  operators  refuse  to  ship  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  prices  fixed  by  you  under  my  au¬ 
thority,  I  will  take  possession  of  mines.  Serve 
notice  to  this  effect,  if  necessary,  prefacing  same 
by  statement  that  action  is  by  order  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator. 

(Signed)  “H.  A.  Garfield.” 

It  stated  that  the  telegram  was  sent  following 
a  conference  between  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administrator  and  John  A.  Hicks  of  St.  Johns, 
Mich.,  a  member  of  the  advisory  commission  of 
the  State  Fuel  Administration  during  which  Dr. 
Garfield  was  informed  that  some  of  the  Michigan 
operators  were  indicating  their  purpose  to  refuse 
to  supply  coal  as  ordered  at  prices  fixed  by  the 
Government. 


Ends  Lake  Priority 

Washington,  November  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — On  November  23  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor  Garfield  requested  Director  of  Priority  R.  S. 
Lovett  to  cancel  priority  order  No.  1,  which  gave 
a  preference  to  coal  shipments  bound  to  the 
northwest  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Under  this 
order  the  Fuel  Administrator  said  a  vast  coal 
supply  lias  been  built  up  in  the  northwest  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  closing  of  Lake  navigation. 

The  Fuel  Administrator’s  recommendation 
would  provide  that  the  lifting  of  the  priority 
order  would  begin  at  the  mines  on  November  30. 
Cars  at  the  mines  at  that  date  could  be  loaded, 
and  would  be  given  priority  until  they  arrive  at 
their  lake  port  destinations.  Following  is  the 
explanation  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  as  to  the 
reasons  for  the  request  to  the  Director  of  Prior¬ 
ity : 

“The  decision  to  recommend  the  cancellation 
of  the  priority  order  was  reached  after  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Garfield  had  conferred  with  F.  C. 
Baird,  in  charge  of  lake  transportation  for  the 
Fuel  Administration,  and  W.  H.  Grovermann, 
secretary  of  the  Northwestern  Coal  Dock  Oper¬ 
ators’  Association,  and  State  Fuel  Administrator 
Homer  H.  Johnson  of  Ohio.  The  cancellation  of 
the  Lake  Priority  Order  will  allow  the  coal  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  central  coal  fields  to  find  its  way  to 
its  natural  markets,  and  will  do  much  to  relieve 
present  conditions  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  country. 

“The  Fuel  Administration  believes  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  secured  for  the  northwest  under  the  Lake 
Priority  Order  will  place  that  section  on  a  prior¬ 
ity  with  the  rest  of  the  country  for  the  winter. 
If  further  coal  is  needed  in  the  northwest  before 
spring,  steps  will  be  taken  to  insure  all-rail  ship¬ 
ments  from  nearby  fields  to  complete  the  requite- 
ments.  With  the  lifting  of  the  Priority  Order 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  insure  imme¬ 
diate  relief  for  New  England,  where  the  enor¬ 
mous  industrial  demands  for  coal  threaten  to 
outstrip  the  supply.” 
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Weekly  Coal  Report  Shows  Increase 


Weekly  report  on  the  production  of  bituminous 
coal  and  the  causes  of  loss  of  working  time, 
compiled  by  the  (jcf)logical  Survey,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  November  24, 


Production  of  bituminous  coal  continued  dur¬ 
ing  the  i)ast  week  at  a  rate  of  1,890,590  net  tons 
per  working  day,  an  increase  of  2  per  cent  over 
the  week  of  November  10.  If  the  present  rate 


Estimated  average  total  production  per  /orking  day  of 


r  tnm  r-tfVJC* 

Jem.  Feb.  Mar.  April  May  June  July  Aug.  Cept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 


Table  II.  Carloads  of  Coal  and  Coke  Originating  on  Principal  Coal-Carrying  Roads. 

• - Week  ended - v 

District —  Oct.  13  Oct.  20  Oct.  27  Nov.  3  Nov.  10  Nov.  17 

Bituminous  shipments,  114  roads . 188,863  17.5,246  189,589  192,419  199,205(a)  202,054(b) 

Anthracite  shipments,  9  roads .  42,824  42,590  42,338  31,314  40, 459(a)  42, 109(b) 

Beehive  coke  shipments,  4  roads .  14,111  12,946  12,900  12,234  11, 799(a)  12, 844(b) 


(a)  Revised  from  last  report,  (b)  Subject  to  revision. 


Table  III.  Percentage  of  Present  Full  Time  Output  Produced  in  Certain  States  by  All  Operators  Making  Weekly 
Reports. 

, - Lost  on  Account  of - , 

Labor 


Total 

Car 

short- 

Mine 

All 

No 

Week 

lost  all 

short- 

age  and 

disa- 

No 

other 

cause 

ended 

Produced 

causes 

age 

strikes 

bility 

market 

causes 

given 

Illinois  . 

76.5 

23.5 

11.7 

5.4 

5.1 

0.9 

0.4 

Nov.  10 

80.5 

19.5 

10.5 

3.6 

4.9 

0.2 

0.3 

Indiana  . 

73.3 

26.7 

14.8 

2.4 

9.5 

Nov.  10 

81.8 

18.2 

6.6 

3.6 

8.0 

Ohio  . 

68.2 

31.8 

21.0 

5.7 

4.6 

0.5 

Nov.  10 

68.8 

31.2 

24.6 

4.2 

2.0 

0.4 

Pennsylvania — 

Pittsburgh  . 

75.8 

24.2 

14.5 

6.3 

3.1 

0.3 

Nov.  10 

74.1 

25.9 

21.7 

2.3 

1.6 

0.3 

Irwin  Gas  . 

72.1 

27.9 

16.7 

11.0 

0.2 

.  . 

Nov.  10 

71.9 

28.1 

18.1 

9.0 

1.0 

Freeport  Thick . 

82.8 

17.2 

6.5 

8.4 

2.3 

Nov.  10 

89.8 

10.2 

8.5 

0.7 

1.0 

Freeport  Thin . 

73.4 

26.6 

3.4 

16.2 

4.3 

2.7 

Nov.  10 

85.0 

15.0 

7.8 

5.3 

1.8 

0.1 

Central  Pennsylvania . 

75.5 

24.6 

14.6 

8.2 

1.7 

Nov.  10 

85.6 

14.4 

10.0 

3.4 

1.0 

Somerset  County . 

64.6 

35.4 

13.9 

17.9 

3.4 

0.2 

Nov.  10 

52.2 

47.8 

43-.0 

4.3 

0.5 

West  'Virginia — 

Winding  Gulf . 

68.7 

31.3 

24.9 

5.4 

1.0 

Nov.  10 

73.5 

26.5 

22.4 

3.6 

0.5 

Panhandle  . 

98.5 

6.5 

6.5 

Nov.  10 

69.4 

30.6 

15.6 

11.2 

3.8 

.  .  . 

Pocahontas  and  New  River . 

77.5 

22.5 

18.5 

2.9 

1.1 

Nov.  10 

76.9 

23.1 

20.7 

1.4 

0.9 

0.1 

High  Volatile  of  So.  W.  Va . 

58.6 

41.4 

37.5 

1.8 

2.1 

Nov.  10 

6'0.8 

39.2 

36.4 

1.5 

1.3 

Junior-Philippi  . 

91.2 

8.8 

8.2 

0.6 

Nov.  10 

83.5 

16.5 

16.3 

0.1 

b.i 

Fairmont  . 

73.0 

27.0 

19.7 

5.5 

1.8 

Nov.  10 

75.8 

24.2 

18.7 

3.9 

1.6 

Cumberland-Piedmont  . 

92.0 

8.0 

4.1 

2.5 

1.4 

Nov.  10 

83.5 

16.5 

14.4 

0.6 

0.5 

1.6 

Kentucky — 

Hazard  Field . 

68.4 

41.6 

39.8 

1.8 

Nov.  10 

73.4 

26.6 

16.5 

I'o.i 

Northwestern  Kentucky . 

82.8 

17.2 

14.7 

2.5 

.  .  . 

Nov.  10 

81.1 

18.9 

13.2 

4.0 

1.7 

Western  Kentucky . 

. Nov.  3 

88.1 

11.9 

6.3 

3.4 

2.2 

Nov.  10 

77.8 

22.2 

11.1 

8.9 

2.0 

0.2 

Southern  Appalachian  (a) . 

. Nov.  3 

73.4 

26.6 

14.1 

1.4 

0.6 

10.5 

Nov.  10 

66.4 

33.6 

18.0 

2.7 

0.4 

12.5 

S.  W.  Virginia . 

96.0 

4.0 

2.0 

1.6 

0.4 

Nov.  10 

95.8 

4.2 

2.4 

1.6 

0.2 

Alabama  . 

93.1 

6.9 

1.2 

3.8 

1.6 

0.3 

Nov.  10 

90.5 

9.5 

2.7 

4.2 

2.5 

0.1 

Kansas  and  Missouri . 

79.5 

20.5 

3.7 

13.5 

3.3 

Nov.  10 

73.9 

26.1 

6.0 

16.5 

3.6 

Oklahoma  . 

72.6 

27.4 

10.1 

9.6 

7.7 

Nov.  10 

79.5 

20.5 

8.4 

7.0 

5.1 

Iowa  . 

90.9 

9.1 

0.5 

6.7 

1.9 

Nov.  10 

86.6 

13.4 

0.1 

8.9 

4.5 

Arkansas  “Anthracite” . 

60.0 

40.0 

19.6 

17.6 

2.8 

Nov,  10 

46.4 

53.6 

47.0 

4.7 

1.9 

Total  reporting . 

. Oct.  6 

74.2 

25.8 

9.2 

9.3 

4.3 

0.7 

2.3 

Oct.  13 

76.9 

23.1 

13.0 

3.7 

3.5 

0.6 

2.3 

Oct.  20 

66.8 

34.2 

11.5 

15.1 

2.6 

0.1 

4.9 

Oct.  27 

74.9 

25.1 

14.8 

5.9 

3.8 

0.3 

0.3 

Nov.  3 

75.4 

24.6 

14.5 

5.7 

3.6 

0.3 

0.5 

Nov.  10 

77.8 

22.2 

15.3 

3.6 

2.7 

0.3 

0.3 

(a)  Includes  Harlan  County. 


Table  IV.  Production  of  Beehive  Coke  and  of  Coal  With  Causes  of  Lost  Time  as  Reported  by  Certain  Operators  in 
the  Connellsville,  Greensburg  and  Latrobe  Districts,  Pennsylvania. 


Per  Cent 

Capacity,  based  on  railroad 

rating . 100.0 

Production  .  33.8 

Losses: 

All  causes  .  66.2 

No  coal  cars .  23.6 

No  coke  cars . 

Labor  shortage; 

Mine  .  41.7 

Yard  . 

Strike  . 

Plant  disability  .  0.1 

All  other  causes .  0.8 

Cause  not  specified . 

Prepared  by  C.  E.  Lesher. 


f - Coal  for  Shipment - ^ 

Week  Nov.  10, — Week  Nov.  17 — 
Pa.  Coal, 

Per  Cent 


100.0 

31.6 


68.4 

25.5 


40.1 

1.9 

0.1 

0.8 


Tons 

402.950 
127,350 

275,600 

102.950 


161,500 


7,500 

450 

3,200 


Coke- 


Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

, - Week  Nov.  17 - , 

Oct.  20 

Oct.  27 

Nov.  3 

Nov.  10 

Tons 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

(coke. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

432,810 

69.8 

67.0 

65.4 

68.0 

66.4 

287,525 

30.2 

33.0 

34.6 

32.0 

33.6 

145,285 

8.7 

10.6 

10.6 

13.2 

16.2 

70,210 

1.4 

1.8 

2.2 

2.2 

1.2 

5,110 

20.1 

20.4 

14.2 

13.9 

12.8 

55,055 

0.7 

3,150 

o.i 

140 

0.3 

2.2 

2.6 

2.7 

11,620 

of  production  be  maintained,  November  should 
prove  the  best  month  in  the  history  of  bituminous 
coal  mining  in  the  United  States.  The  total  pro¬ 
duction,  including  coal  made  into  coke,  is  esti¬ 
mated  as  11,243,5.38  net  tons. 

table  1.  Kstiniatcd  United  States  Production  of  Bitu 
ininous  Coal  and  of  Beehive  Coke. 

Total  bituminous  Beehive  coke 

including  coal  coked  (at  the  mines) 
Week  Total  for  Average  per  Total  for  Average  per 

ended  week  working  day  week  working  day 

Nov.  3 10,802,841  1,800,474  595,956  99,326 

•Nov.  10(a) ..  1 1,110,356  1,852,726  574,772  95,795 

•Nov.  17(b).  .11,343,538  1,890,590  625,651  104,275 

(a)  Revised  from  last  report,  (b)  Subject  to  revision. 

The  total  production  of  beehive  coke  is  esti¬ 
mated  as  025,651  net  tons,  an  average  per  working 
day  of  104,275  tons. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  as  reported  by  the  nine 
principal  carriers  amounted  to  42,199  cars.  This 
is  still  below  the  level  attained  during  October. 

Table  III  attempts  to  analyze  causes  of  lost 
working  time  as  reported  by  the  operators. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  ratio  of  ton¬ 
nage  produced  to  the  full-time  capacity  for  the 
week  ended  November  10  was  77.8  per  cent  as 
compared  with  75.4  per  cent  during  the  preceding 
week.  The  improvement  was  attributable  to 
reductions  in  the  losses  due  to  labor  shortage  and 
strikes  and  mine  disability.  Losses  due  to  car 
shortage  increased  in  the  aggregate  from  14.5 
per  cent  for  the  week  ended  November  3  to  15.3 
per  cent  for  the  week  of  November  10. 

In  Illinois  and  Indiana  car  supply  improved. 
The  latter  state  experienced  very  favorable  work¬ 
ing  conditions;  losses  because  of  car  shortage 
amounted  to  only  6.6  per  cent  of  the  present 
capacity  as  compared  with  14.8  per  cent  during 
the  preceding  week.  The  improvement  in  car 
supply  in  the  three  weeks  ended  November  10  in 
central  Pennsylvania  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
conditions  in  western  Pennsylvania,  where  losses 
due  to  car  shortage  increased  materially  in  the 
Irwin  Gas,  Freeport,  and  Pittsburgh  districts. 
Little  change  was  reported  from  the  Fairmont, 
Pocahontas,  New  River,  and  southern  West 
Virginia  high  volatile  fields.  The  Cumberland- 
Piedmont  field,  usually  well  supplied  with  cars, 
reported  a  loss  of  14.4  per  cent  because  of  car 
shortage.  Conditions  in  southwest  Virginia  and 
Alabama  remained  good,  the  favorable  car  supply 
apparently  having  the  effect  of  keeping  the  labor 
supply  stabilized. 

This  bulletin  now  represents,  in  the  table  (III) 
of  cause  of  lost  time,  64  per  cent  of  the  total 
bituminous  output  of  the  country.  During  the 
week  of  November  10,  the  mines  included  in 
Table  III  produced  6,639,550  net  tons.  To  this 
should  be  added  the  583,000  tons  of  coal  and  coal 
made  into  coke  reported  by  the  beehive  operators 
in  Table  IV. 


Coke  Production 

Sixty-four  of  the  principal  operators  in  the 
Connellsville  and  adjacent  districts  of  central 
Pennsylvania  reported  a  production  of  287,525 
net  tons  of  beehive  coke  during  the  week  of 
November  17.  This  was  66.4  per  cent  of  the 
capacity  as.  rated  by  the  railroads. 


Cleveland  Terminal  Pool 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  27. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  Central  Executive  and  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  of  the  Coal  Shippers  Terminal 
Pool  Association  will  meet  tomorrow  with  some 
of  the  local  pool  committees,  which  have  already 
been  appointed,  to  work  out  the  plans  as  far  as 
possible,  under  which  they  will  operate.  This  is 
the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  since  its  se¬ 
lection  at  the  general  meeting  last  Wednesday. 

The  local  pool  committee  consists  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing;  A.  W.  Dean,  Pittsburgh  &  Ohio  Mining 
Company,' chairman ;  George  A.  Enos,  the  Ken¬ 
dall  Coal  Mining  Company,  secretary;  T.  K. 
Maher,  the  Pursglove-Maher  Coal  Company;  H. 
L.  Forstbauer,  the  Lake  City  Coal  Company, 
and  H.  L.  Findlay,  the  Youghiogheny  &  Ohio 
Coal  Company. 

This  committee  met  with  the  representative  of 
the  railroads  at  the  Hollenden  Hotel  Monday  to 
work  out  a  number  of  details,  resulting  from  the 
pooling  plan  which  has  been  adopted.  The  rail¬ 
road  men  feel  that  they  can  co-operate  with  the 
coal  men  in  these  details  and  will  now  have  some¬ 
thing  upon  which  to  formulate  their  own  plans 
of  operation  under  the  pooling  system. 

It  is  possible  that  the  plan  adopted  for  local 
pooling  will  be  taken  up  bj’  the  committee  at  other 
points  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  secure  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  record. 
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October  Record  of  Coal  Output 


The  October  production  of  bituminous  coal 
(including  lignite  and  coal  made  into  coke)  is 
estimated  to  have  been  47,439,780  net  tons. 
Although  the  total  output  was  larger  in  October 
than  in  the  shorter  working  month  of  September, 
the  rate  of  production  declined  from  1,773,659 
net  tons  per  working  day  in  September,  to 
1,756,659  tons  in  October. 

The  month’s  production  showed  a  gain  over 
October,  1916.  In  that  month  the  rate  per  work¬ 
ing  day  was  1,723,354  tons,  compared  with  1,756,- 
659  tons  in  October,  1917.  The  increase  was 
effected  in  spite  of  the  strike  in  Illinois  during 
the  week  of  October  20,  when  the  average  daily 
production  fell  to  1,663,197  tons.  (Weekly  report 
on  Production  of  Bituminous  Coal,  U.  S.  Geolog¬ 
ical  Survey,  No.  15,  October  37.) 

The  total  production  from  January  1,  to  Oc¬ 
tober  31,  1917,  is  estimated  as  454,326,059  net  tons. 
This  is  an  increase  of  40,833,075  tons  over  the 
production  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1916. 
The  bituminous  mines  continue  to  produce  more 
than  last  year,  but  the  slowing  down  in  the  rate 


Comparative  6gures  based  on  reports  for  October,  1917. 


jNumber  of  working  days. 


24.3* 


26 


Carloads  of  bituminous  coal 
originating  mainly  in  the  fol 
lowing  districts: 

Central  Pennsylvania,  Mary 
land,  and  New  River  and 
Pocahontas  fields  of  West  Vir 

ginia  and  Virginia . . 

Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 

and  Michigan . 

Eastern  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia  (except  New  River 

and  Pocahontas  fields) . i 

Alabama,  Tennessee  and 

Georgia  . 

Illinois,  Indiana  and  west¬ 
ern  Kentucky . . . 

Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mis 
souri,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

Rocky  Mountain  States,  North 
Dakota  and  Washington... 

97  roads . 

Carloads  of  beehive  coke  (18 

roads)  . 

’’Labor  Day  rated  as  0.3  of  a  normal  working  day. 


Oct. 

1917 

1 

Sept. 

1917 

Oct. 

1916 

1 

174,412 

168,695 

173,300 

115,165 

t 

106,460 

102,313 

183,677 

J 

158,281 

175,817 

27,543 

23,491 

24,089 

180,877 

164,488 

168,400 

65,636 

58,860 

54,905 

41,295 

788,605 

38,818 

719,093 

41,101 

740,057 

80,791 

77,091 

83,332 

Changes  in  the  rate  of  production  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  bituminous  regions,  as  indicated  by  cars 
loaded  by  railroads,  are  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 


Pocahontas  fields  of  West  Virginia  was  6,668 
cars  during  October,  1916,  and  only  6,460  cars  the 
following  year.  The  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
North  Dakota  and  Washington  also  shipped  less 
coal  on  the  average  per  working  day  than  in 
October,  1916.  In  contrast  with  these  districts. 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan  in¬ 
creased  8  per  cent  over  the  average  per  working 
day  in  1916.  The  Southwestern  States  and  the 
Southern  Appalachians  increased  in  similar  ratio. 

Prepared  by  C.  E.  Lesher. 

Note — Table  I  and  the  chart  are  continued  from  a 
press  bulletin  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey  on  October 
11,  entitled  “Estimated  Current  Production  of  Bituminous 
Coal  and  Beehive  Coke.”  Copies  of  the  bulletin  may  be 
lad  by  addressing  the  Director,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Increase  Anthracite  Rates 

Washington,  November  28. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  received  applications  from  the  rail¬ 
roads  named  below  for  approval  for  filing  under 
section  fifteen  of  the  interstate  commerce  act 
increased  rates  on  anthracite  coal.  Up  to  August 
9,  1917,  the  railroads  filed  tariffs  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  showing  increases  or  decreases  as  the 
case  might  be,  the  Commission  either  suspended 
the  proposed  changes  or  permitted  them  to  go 
into  effect.  On  August  9th,  an  amendment  to 
the  act  was  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  President  and  known  as  section  fifteen, 
which  requires  the  carriers  to  get  permission  of 
the  Commission  before  even  filing  a  proposed 
change  in  rates. 

Following  are  the  proposed  increased  rates 
on  anthracite : 

,“1936— Lehigh  Valley  Transportation  Co.— 
Increases  ranging  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents 
per  ton  in  the  rates  published  in  tariff  I.  C.  C. 
No.  G-18,  on  anthracite  coal  (including  Bernice), 
in  cargo  lots,  from  alongside  Lehigh  Valley  R. 
R.  coal  piers  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  to  New 
England  destinations,  also  changes  in  barge  al¬ 
lotment  and  demurrage  regulations  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  such  rates. 

“1928 — New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Ry.- — 
Increases  ranging  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents 
per  ton  in  the  rates  on  anthracite  coal  in  cargo 
lots  from  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  and  Weehawken,  N. 
J.,  (f.  o.  b.  vessel)  to  New  England  destinations, 
and  demurrage  in  connection  therewith,  pub¬ 
lished  in  tariff  I.  C.  C.  No.  7048.” 


COMPARATIVE  TOTAL  PRODUCTION  IN  1916  AND  1917  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  FROM  JANUARY  1  TO  END 
OF  MONTH  NAMED  (INCLUDES  COAL  MADE  INTO  COKE) 


of  increase  over  1916,  which  began  in  September, 
also  continues.  Thus  by  the  end  of  September 
the  1917  production  was  10.4  per  cent  ahead  of 
that  in  1916 ;  by  the  end  of  October  it  was  only 
9.9  per  cent  ahead.  It  is  apparent  that  only  by 
acceleration  of  the  present  rate  of  production  can 
the  total  output  of  the  year  1917  exceed  the  record 
of  last  year  by  10  per  cent. 

Table  I.  Estimated  production  of  bituminous  coal  and 
beehive  coke,  in  net  tons. 

September 

1916  1917(a) 

Bituminous  coal  (including  coal  coked) 

Monthly  production .  42,098,831  43,099,920 

Average  per  working  day...  1,619,186  1,773,659 

Cumulative  from  Jan.  1 . 368,685,779  406,896,279 

Beehive  coke — 

Monthly  production .  3,015,886  2,767,007 

Average  per  working  day...  115,996  .  113,869 

Cumulative  from  Jan.  1 .  26,643,363  26,000,870 

October 

1916  1917(b) 

Bituminous  coal  (including  coal  coked) 

Monthly  production .  44,807,205  47,429,780 

Average  per  working  day....  1,723,354  1,756,659 

Cumulative  from  Jan.  1 . 413,492,984  454,326,059 

Beehive  coke — 

Monthly  production .  3,079,370  2,891,055 

Average  per  working  day....  118,437  107,075 

Cumulative  from  Jan.  1 .  29,722,733  28,891,925 

(a)  Revised,  (b)  Subject  to  revision. 

While  the  production  of  coal  has  increased, 
the  production  of  beehive  coke  is  decreasing. 

The  average  output  of  beehive  coke  per  working 
day  is  estimated  as  107,075  net  tons  for  October, 
1917.  During  the  month  preceding  it  was  113,869 
tons,  and  in  October  of  last  year,  118,437  tons. 

The  total  production  from  January  1,  to  Oc¬ 
tober  31,  1917,  was  approximately  28,891,925  tons, 
a  decrease  in  comparison  with  the  production  fo: 
the  corresponding  ten  months  of  1916  of  830,808 
tons. 

The  following  statement  of  carloads  of 
bituminous  coal  that  originated  on  97  railroads 
and  of  beehive  coke  on  18  roads  in  October,  1917, 
is  compiled  from  reports  received  by  the  Geolog¬ 
ical  Survey  by  noon,  November  16,  1917. 


ing  table.  Not  all  districts  shared  in  the  general 
increase  in  production  in  1917  as  compared  with 
1916.  The  average  daily  loading  in  Central 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  the  New  River  and 


The  October  net  earnings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Gas  Companies  were  $463,994,  or  $157,158  or  33.87 
per  cent  more  than  those  for  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.  Of  this  amount  the  coal  de¬ 
partment  contributed  $338,099,  or  about  twice  as 
much  as  it  did  in  October,  1916. 


— JD/IYS 


Hozu  the  Miners  Are  Keeping  Dozim  Gas  Coal  Supply 


The  diagram  shows  the  actual  working  records 
for  one  of  the  large  companies  in  the  Irwin  gas- 
coal  field  for  the  month  of  August,  1917.  It  can 
be  seen  readily  that  Monday  is  always  “blue  Mon¬ 
day”  in  the  sense  that  the  labor  supply  is  low. 
The  extremely  low  Mondays,  as  shown  in  the 
chart,  are  those  following  the  semi-monthly  pay¬ 
days.  The  main  reason  labor  is  so  excessively 


short  on  those  days  is  that  there  has  been  extra 
indulgence  in  liquor.  The  miners  of  the  company, 
working  in  the  zigzag  fashion  shown  above,  pro¬ 
duced  174.297  tons  of  coal,  run  of  mine.  Had  they 
worked  daily  on  the  same  basis  as  they  worked 
on  August  9  the  tonnage  would  have  been  204,- 
471,  run  of  mine. 
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The  Quincy  Coal  Club  and  Its  Members 


The  Conclusion  of  the  Articles  on  the  Officers 
and  Plants  of  Quincy’s  Coal  Merchants 


By  Traveler* 

(Concluded  from  issue  of  November  24) 

The  Quincy  Coal  Company  was  established  in 
18G9,  and  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  oldest  concerns 
in  Quincy.  W.  E.  White  is  president;  A.  h'. 
Smyth,  secretary,  and  Wm.  F.  Sprague,  sales 
manager  and  purchasing  agent. 

The  general  office  is  housed  in  a  magnificent 
modern  building  at  No.  222  South  Jfighth  street. 
In  front  of  the  office  is  a  large  sign  with  the  word 
“Coal”  in  electric  lights  and  the  name  of  the  com¬ 
pany  underneath.  This  sign  is  large  enough  to 
be  seen  at  a  great  distance. 

The  edifice  is  built  of  brick  and  the  offices 
occupy  the  two  floors.  These  offices  are  plenti¬ 
fully  supplied  with  windows,  making  them  a  very 
pleasant  place  in  which  to  work.  To  the  left  of 
the  building  is  the  scale  which  is  under  a  roof 
and  arranged  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  port 
cochere  of  a  residence.  At  the  left  of  the  scale 
are  the  overflow  boxes  built  of  concrete  and  ar¬ 
ranged  at  a  convenient  height  for  the  wagon  men. 

This  company  owns  and  operates  a  farm  of 
I  GO  acres  on  which  it  I)reeds  its  own  horses  and 
raises  its  feed  and  hay.  The  animals  are  noted 


manager  of  the  Quincy  Coal  Company,  by  which 
token  one  may  know  the  reason  of  all  the  speed. 
He  is  a  very  busy  man,  yet  always  has  time  to 
devote  to  the  interest  of  the  trade  as  a  whole. 

Thus,  while  the  Traveler  was  in  Quincy,  Mr. 
Sprague  seized  the  opportunity,  and  the  steering 
wheel  of  the  aforesaid  Ford  and  encompassed  a 
call  on  all  of  the  dealers  in  the  city.  He  is  noted 
in  the  trade  for  his  energy,  his  ability  to  get 
results  and  is  a  first  rate  organizer.  He  is  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  coal 
club  and  the  members  respond  to  his  enthusiasm 
by  backing  him  to  the  limit.  To  do  all  he  has  to 
do  in  a  day  requires  speed  and  it  is  suspected 
that  his  middle  initial  “F.”  stands  for  “Faster.” 
That’s  it — William  Fqster  Sprague.  Fast  isn’t 
quick  enough  for  him. 

Judged  by  the  Quincy  coal  merchants,  thirteen 
has  proved  anything  but  unlucky. 

This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Quincy 
foal  Club. 


The  Morse-Crable  Coal  &  Supply  Company  has 
purchased  property  at  Doan  avenue  and  the 
Nickel  Plate  Tracks.  East  Cleveland,  where  a  new 
retail  coal  yard  will  be  opened  at  once.  The 
parcel  contains  about  two  acres,  which  will  give 
plenty  of  room  for  trackage  and  storage.  Sam¬ 
uel  H.  Needs,  of  the  Bergholtz  Coal  Co.,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  company;  C.  J.  Crable,  formerly 
with  the  Cuyahoga  Coal  Company,  secretary;  Earl 
T.  Shannon,  cashier  of  the  National  Commercial 
Bank,  treasurer,  and  Frank  W.  Morse,  formerly 
with  the  Cuyahoga  Coal  Company,  general  man¬ 
ager.  Trucks  will  be  used  for  delivery  purposes. 


Fuel  Administrator  F.  A.  Meyer,  for  Maryland, 
has  named  a  committee,  composed  of  R.  E.  Lee 
Marshall,  lawyer;  Charles  England,  grain  broker; 
Robert  F.  Roberts,  packer;  John  H.  Gildea,  Jr., 
insurance;  and  Herbert  Sheridan,  traffic  expert, 
as  a  state  committee  on  fuel.  The  Baltimore  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  be  composed  of  Roberts,  Gildea  and 
Sheridan. 


No.  T,  the  Yard  of  the  Quincy  Coal  Company;  No.  s,  William  F.  Sprague,  Sales  Manager  of  the 
Company  and  His  Ubiquitous  Ford;  No.  s,  the  Concrete  Overflow  Boxes;  No.  4, 
the  General  Office  and  One  of  the  Famous  Gray  Teams. 


tor  their  size  and  well  groomed  appearance  and 
are  always  gray.  The  hauling  equipment  of  this 
firm  is  an  institution  that  almost  amounts  to  a 
trade  mark.  The  horses  are  always  gray,  the 
wagons  always  red  and  their  wheels  always  yel¬ 
low.  This  equipment  is  kept  in  the  best  of 
condition. 

Last  September  the  company  offered  five  tons 
of  coal  to  the  person  giving  the  best  name  to  be 
used  as  a  trade  name  for  a  coal  mined  in  the 
h'ranklin  county.  Ill.,  district.  The  winner  sug¬ 
gested  the  name  “Stawana,”  an  Indian  word, 

*Of  the  staff  of  The  Black  Diamond. 


meaning  “Best  of  All,”  and  this  trade  mark  is 
now  used  in  all  of  the  company’s  advertising. 

A  familiar  sight  in  Quincy  is  a  Ford  runabout 
driven  by  a  young  man  in  a  tremendous  hurry. 
The  innocent  bystander  hears  the  rapid  put-put 
of  the  machine,  sees  a  black  streak  whizzing  by, 
leaving  a  trail  of  gasolene  and  tobacco  smoke. 
The  young  man  is  William  F.  Sprague,  the  sales 
manager  of  the  Quincy  Coal  Company,  the  Ford 
needs  no  comment,  and  the  tobacco  smoke  is 
caused  by  a  brand  of  cigars  known  as  “Tango.” 

Mr.  Sprague  is  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Quincy  Coal  Club,  purchasing  agent  and  sales 
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How  to  Figure  Retail  Prices 


Sherman,  Tex.,  November  28. — The  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  fixed  the 
price  at  which  retailers  rfiay  sell  coal  on  and 
after  October  1,  1917. 

The  price  fixed  by  the  Coal  Administrator  is 
not  to  exceed  an  average  gross  profit  greater 
than  thirty  per  cent  increase  over  the  average 
gross  profit  for  the  year  1915.  Provided,  however, 
that  the  gross  profit  shall  in  no  case  exceed 
the  average  gross  profit  added  by  the  dealer 
during  July,  1917.  To  be  concrete,  it  means 
just  simply  this: 

That  the  Fuel  Administrator  will  not  allow 
the  dealer  to  make"  a  greater  gross  profit  than 
was  his  average  gross  profit  during  the  year 
1915  plus  thirty  per  cent,  but  in  case  you  sold 
coal  for  a  less  gross  profit  in  July,  1917,  than 
the  average  gross  profit  in  1915  plus  thirty  per 
cent,  your  gross  profit  will  have  to  be  the 
same  now  as  in  July,  1917. 

The  gross  profit  is  the  difference  between 
the  selling  price  and  the  cost  f.  o.  b.  cars  your 
town.  For  example,  say  if  coal  costs  $5.10  at 
the  mine,  and  the  freight  is  $2,  the  price  f.  o.  b. 
your  town  would  be  $7.10,  and  you  sold  this 
coal  at  $9.30  per  ton,  the  gross  profit  would  be 
the  difference  between  the  selling  price  of 
$9.30  and  the  cost  price  of  $7.10,  which  is  $2.20 
per  ton  gross  profit. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  average  gross  profit 
for  the  year  1915,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  go  over  your  books  and  figure  the  ave-rage 
selling  price  and  the  average  cost  price  (cost 
price  is  price  at  mines  plus  freight)  and  the 
difference  betwen  the  average  selling  price  and 
the  average  cost  price  will  be  the  average 
gross  profit.  For  instance: 


In  February  . 
In  March  .... 

In  April  . 

In  June  . 

In  July  . 

In  August  .  . . 
In  September 

Total  cost  . 
Average  cost 


Cost  Price 

Selling  Price 

$5.00 

$7.00 

5.25 

7.25 

4.75 

6.75 

4.00 

0.00 

4.25  ■ 

6.25 

4.50 

0.50 

5.00 

7.00 

$32.75  Total 

Sell.  $46.75 

4.68  Aver. 

“  6.68 

You  will  note  that  by  dividing  the  total  of 
the  cost  price  and  the  total  of  the  selling 
prices  by  the  number  of  months,  it  gives  us 
the  average  cost  price  and  the  average  selling 
prices.  The  difference  between  the  average 
cost  price  and  the  average  selling  price  is  $2, 
which  is  the  average  gross  profit  for  1915,  but 
the  Government  allows  you  to  increase  this 
thirty  per  cent,  which  would  be  sixty  cents, 
or  make  your  present  gross  profit  $2.60.  So 
if  coal  costs  you  now  $5.10  f.  o.  b.  the  mines 
and  the  freight  is^  $2,  this  would  make  coal 
cost  you  $7.10  f.  o.  b.  track  your  town.  This 
would  make  your  selling  price  on  coal  $9.70, 
UNLESS  you  sold  coal  during  July,  1917,  for 
less  than  $2.60  per  ton  gross  profit.  In  that 
event,  you  will  have  to  fix  your  price  at  the 
same  gross  profit  added  to  cost  f.  o.  b.  cars, 
as  was  your  gross  profit  during  July. 

You  will  have  to  figure  up  what  your  gross 
profit  amounted  to  on  coal  in  July,  1917,  and 
if  this  was  less  than  the  average  gross  profit 
for  1915,  you  will  have  to  adopt  the  gross 
profit  that  you  made  in  July,  1917,  in  place  of 
the  gross  profit  you  made  in  1915  plus  thirty 
per  cent. 

The  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell  is  that  the 
Government  will  not  let  the  coal  dealers  make 
any  more  profit  than  they  made  in  1915  plus 
thirty  per  cent. 

They  concede  that  everything  is  higher,  and 
it  costs  more  to  do  business  than  it  did  in 
1915,  but  in  the  event  you  sold  coal  during 
July  for  less  gross  profit  than  your  average 
gross  profit  in  1915  plus  thirty  per  cent,  you 
will  have  to  fix  your  gross  profit  the  same  as 
it  was  in  July. 

In  figuring  this  out,  the  first  thing  for  you 
to  do  is  to  figure  up  what  your  average  gross 
profit  amounted  to  in  1915,  and  then  figure  up 
what  your  average  gross  profit  amounted  to  in 
July,  1917.  If  your  average  gross  profit  in 
July,  1917,  was  less  than  your  average  gross 
profit  in  1915  plus  thirty  per  cent,  you  will 
have  to  adopt  the  gross  profit  for  July  as  your 
gross  profit  to  add  to  cost. 

In  arriving  at  the  average  gross  profit  for 
July,  1917,  you  should  figure  up  the  coal 
bought  since  March,  and  deduct  amount  sold, 
and  find  what  the  average  cost  was  on  the 
coal  in  the  bin  that  was  sold  in  July,  whether 
it  was  bought  in  July  or  not.  The  point  is, 
you  may  have  bought  coal  in  March.  April, 


May  and  June,  that  was  sold  in  July,  and  that 
your  July  selling  price  may  not  show  as  great 
a  gross  profit  over  July  cost  as  the  July  sell¬ 
ing  price  will  show  over  the  average  cost  price 
for  March,  April,  May,  June  and  July. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  figure  the 
average  cost  on  the.  coal  you  have  on  hand 
now.  You  can  estimate  the  number  of  tons 
of  coal  you  have  on  hand  (figure  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  in  the  bin  or  pile,  and  multiply 
this  by  fifty,  as  there  are  fifty  pounds  of  coal 
to  the  cubic  foot.  This  method  will  give  you 
the  number  of  pounds  in  the  pile  and  you  can 
divide  this  by  2,000  pounds  per  ton,  which  will 
give  you  the  number  of  tons  in  the  pile). 
Then,  after  you  find  out  the  number  of  tons 
of  coal  you  have  on  hand,  you  can  look  back 
over  your  last  invoices  until  you  find  invoices 
for  as  much  coal  as  you  have  on  hand.  If  the 
different  shipments  of  the  same  grade  of  coal 
were  bought  at  different  prices,  you  will  have 
to  figure  the  average  price.  For  instance,  say 
your  estimate  of  coal  on  hand  is  200  tons,  you 
look  back  and  find: 

50  Tons  at  $5.00,  Freight  $2.00,  Total  cost  $350.00 

100  Tons  at  4.50,  Freight  2.00,  Total  cost  650.00 

50  Tons  at  4.00,  Freight  2.00,  Total  cost  300.00 


200  Tons  $1,300.00 

Two  hundred  tons — $1,300,  or  $6.50  per  ton 
average  cost. 

In  other  words,  you  just  merely  figure  exact 
cost  on  the  coal  on  hand  by  tracing  back  the 
invoices  until  you  find  invoices  for  as  much 
coal  as  you  have  on  hand.  Then  add  to  the 
average  cost  price  your  average  gross  profit, 
and  this  will  give  you  your  selling  price. 

After  you  find  the  average  cost  price  on 
coal  on  hand,  you  will  have  to  add  to  the 
number  of  tons  on  hand  the  amount  received 
from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  each  month, 
and  deduct  the  amount  sold  from  the  first  to 
fifteenth,  and  figure  the  average  cost.  In  other 
words,  every  fifteen  days  refigure  your  aver¬ 
age  cost  price,  but  after  you  once  ascertain 
the  gross  profit,  this  will  not  change. 

Below  we  give  you  memorandum  of  the 
Government’s  example  of  figuring  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  coal  on  hand: 


Tons 

On  hand  Oct.  1st .  100 

Received  Oct.  1  to  15,  inclusive  300 

Total  .  400 

Sold  Oct.  1  to  15  inclusive....  350 

On  hand  Oct.  16 .  50 

Received  Oct.  16  to  31  inclusive  300 

Total  . 350 


Average 


Total 

cost 

cost 

per  ton 

$  600.00 

$6.00 

1,500.00 

5.00 

$2,100.00 

$5.25 

262.50 

5.25 

1,425.00 

4.75 

$1,687.50 

$4.S2 

Any  bona  fide  contracts  you  have  with  your 
customers  as  to  the  price  of  coal,  made  before 
date  affected  by  this  order,  are  not  affected  by 
the  Government’s  ruling. 

In  figuring  out  this  proposition,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  any  un¬ 
loading,  weighing,  shrinkage,  or  delivering,  or 
any  other  cost  incidental  to  the  handling  or 
selling,  as  this  is  all  taken  care  of  in  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  selling  price  and  cost 
price  f.  o.  b.  cars. 

Yours  truly, 

Lyon-Gray  Lumber  Company, 
By  H.  B.  Hawley. 

Further  referring  to  price  on  coal,  the  Fuel 
Administrator  requires  retail  dealers  to  make 
reports  showing  cost  of  coal,  their  selling 
price,  and  the  gross  margin. 

These  reports  will  be  required  monthly.  It 
will  also  be  necessary  for  you  to  keep  a  check 
on  tne  amount  of  coal  on  hand.  You  can  do 
this  on  an  ordinary  small  day  book  or  memo¬ 
randum  book.  Charge  up  the  number  of  tons 
on  hand  October  1st,  total  cost  and  average 
cost  per  ton.  To  this  add  the  number  of  tons 
received  October  1st  to  15,  total  cost  and  av¬ 
erage  cost  per  ton;  add  these  two  together  and 
it  will  give  you  the  number  of  tons  on  hand 
and  bought,  and  the  average  price  for  same. 
Then  deduct  the  amount  sold  October  1st  to 
15,  and  it  will  show  you  amount  of  coal  on 
hand  October  16th  and  average  price  of  same. 
When  you  get  any  more  coal,  you  will  add  to 
this,  and  deduct  your  sales.  The  Government 
example  will  show  you  just  how  this  is  done. 

You  will  note  that  you  have  to  refigure  the 
average  cost  of  your  coal  on  hand  every  fif¬ 
teen  days,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  you  have  to 
know  the  average  amount  of  coal  on  hand 


October  1st,  and  have  to  keep  a  record  of  your 
reiceipts  and  sales  since  October  1st,  and  have 
to  refigure  cost  every  fifteen  days.  However, 
you  do  not  have  to  refigure  your  gross  profit, 
hence  you  want  to  be  very  particular  and  use 
the  method  in  arriving  at  the  gross  profit  that 
will  give  you  the  greatest  amount  of  profit. 

Yours  truly, 

Lyon-Gr.ay  Lumber  Company, 
By  H.  B.  Hawley. 


Noah  H.  Swayne,  2nd 

Noah  H.  Swayne,  2nd,  commissioner  of  the 
National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  was  born  on  December  29,  1871,  at 
Toledo,  Ohio.  He  was  a  student  in  the  New 
ork  School  from  1893  to  1895.  He  was  editor- 
in-chief  of  “The  Counsellor,”  the  New  York 
Law  School  Journal,  for  1894  and  1895.  He  was 
given  a  degree  of  LL.B.,  and  admitted  to  the  New 
York  Bar  in  June,  1895.  He  practiced  in  New 
York  city  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Swayne 
&  Swayne  between  the  years  of  1895  and  1900. 
Mr.  Swayne  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Yale  Club,  New  York,  and  a  member  of  its 
council  in  1897-1900,  president  of  the  University 


Glee  Club,  New  York  city,  1898-1900.  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  1900,  Mr.  Swayne  retired  from  the  law  firm 
of  Swayne  &  Swayne  and  accepted  the  position 
as  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Frog  Mountain  Ore  Company.  On  November 
1,  1902,  he  was  elected  alderman  of  the  first  ward 
of  Cedartown ;  by  the  alderman  he  was  elected 
to  office  of  Mayor,  “pro  tern.”  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Yale  A-1 
.A.ssociation  of  Alabama,  1903-1904.  During  the 
years  of  1904-1906  he  was  president  of  the  Nit- 
tany  Iron  Company  at  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  residing 
in  that  city.  He  was  vice  president  of  the  Yale 
.A.-1  Association  of  Central,  Pa.,  1905-1906. 
From  April  1906-1914,  ]\Ir.  Swayne  was  resi¬ 
dent  manager  in  Philadelphia  for  Rogers,  Brown 
&  Company,  pig  iron,  coke  and  iron  ore,  and 
director  of  the  various  iron  mining  companies ; 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Yale 
A-1  Association,  Philadelphia,  1907-1910:  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  association  on  Yale  A-1  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  since  1908;  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Board,  1913-1916.  Gov. 
\ale  “A-1  Weekly”  since  1911;  chairman  ll’right 
Memorial  Committee,  1910-1912;  member  Yale 
Committee  of  twenty-one,  Inc.,  in  charge  of 
work  of  acquiring  the  new  Yale  field  and  erect¬ 
ing  structures  thereon.  He  was  President  of  the 
Peoples’  Choral  Union  of  Philadelphia,  1909-1916. 
Mr.  Swayne  has  appeared  lately  as  vocal  soloist 
with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  similar  or¬ 
ganizations.  In  1014  he  resigned  to  do  a  gen¬ 
eral  brokerage  and  commission  business  in  coal, 
pig  iron  and  coke  in  Philadelphia,  trading  as 
Swayne  &  Company. 


The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  continues  to 
send  solid  trains  of  coal  into  New  England 
weekly.  Most  of  this  coal  is  going  to  Western 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  cities 
and  towns.  The  last  train  arriving  contained 
forty-three  cars. 
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The  Roll  of  Honor 

Chicago  coal  men,  animated  by  a  purpose  to 
look  out  for  the  interests  of  coal  men  who  have 
joined  the  army,  are  gathering  the  names  of  those 
men  from  the  trade  who  have  joined  the  ranks. 
These  names,  which  are  coming  in  slowly,  make 
up  the  coal  trade’s  roll  of  honor.  Those  so  far 
hooked  are  as  follows: 

Partial  List  of  Coal  Trade  That  Have  Gone  Into 
the  Service 

Joseph  H.  Sanborn,  J.  B.  Sanborn  Company. 
Charles  A.  Eastman,  Eastman-Barber  Coal 
Company. 

E.  R.  Rutter,  David  Rutter  &  Co. 

A.  E.  Lake,  David  Rutter  &  Co. 

L.  A.  Sweeney,  David  Rutter  &  Co. 

Al.  Eleischauer,  David  Rutter  &  Co. 

1'homas  Osborne,  David  Rutter  &  Co. 

Robert  E.  James,  David  Rutter  &  Co. 

J.  B.  Martin,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Com¬ 
pany. 

\1.  IL  Phillips,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Com- 
IJany. 

Laurence  Blanchard,  New  Kentucky  Coal  Com¬ 
pany. 

William  J.  Greer,  New  Kentucky  Coal  Com- 
pany. 

Joseph  T.  Berta,  Chicago,  Wilmington  & 
Franklin. 

M.  L.  Greeley,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Wilmington  & 
Franklin. 

J.  F.  Cave,  Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin. 

C.  J.  McCarthy,  Chicago^,  Wilmington  &  Frank¬ 
lin. 

J.  L.  Page,  Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin. 

V.  H.  Griffith,  Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Frank¬ 
lin. 

W.  T.  Sutherland,  Chicago,  Wilmington  & 
Franklin. 

John  J.  Freeman,  Big  Creek  Colliery  Company. 

C.  O.  Mueller,  Globe  Coal  Company. 

F.  C.  Havlik,  Globe  Coal  Company. 

Gerard  Brooks,  Globe  Coal  Company. 

Harry  A.  Cleuver,  J.  K.  Dering  Coal  Company, 
William  Roy  Carney,  Carney  Coal  Company. 
Raymond  A.  Joyce.  Carney  Coal  Co.mpany. 

C.  E.  Oleson,  Old  Ben  Coal  (Corporation. 

W.  C.  Westphal,  Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation. 

A.  G.  Ortlund,  S.  C.  Schneck  Company. 

Kyle  R.  Davis,  S.  C.  Schenck  Company. 

A.  W.  Robertson,  Taylor  Coal  Company. 

E.  R.  Keeler,  Tavlor  Coal  Company. 

Edw.  N.  Davis,  Taylor  Coal  Company. 

W.  T.  Delihant.  Jr.,  Taylor  Coal  Corporation. 

F.  E.  Rusdorf,  Taylor  Coal  Company. 

Henry  Hooper,  Jr.,  Lake  Shore  Fuel  Company. 
J.  A.  King.  Lake  Shore  Fuel  Company. 

Sherman  Dixon,  Eastman  Coal  Company. 

E.  R.  Goggin,  Excelsior  Coal  &  Material  Com¬ 
pany. 

John  F.  Siry,  George  G.  Pope  Company. 

David  M.  Simpson,  W.  Everett  &  Son. 

D.  C.  Chapman,  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co. 
Warren  R.  Roberts,  Roberts  &  Schafer  Com¬ 
pany. 

R.  E.  Agee,  Consumers  Company. 

Edw.  Andreas,  Consumers  Company. 

George  O.  Brewster,  Consumers  Company. 
Joseph  Bridges,  Consumers  Company. 

Richard  M.  Chilver,  Consumers  Company. 
William  Dolatowski,  Consumers  Company. 
Harry  J.  Cause,  Consumers  Company. 

F'.  S.  Keating,  Consumers  Company. 

Gordon  E.  Lipsey,  Consumers  Company. 

Edw.  W.  McCarron,  Consumers  Company. 
Leonard  H.  McPhail,  Consumers  Company. 

H.  C.  Miller,  Consumers  Company. 

Patrick  O’Donnell,  Consumers  Company. 

J.  F.  I’anek,  Consumers  Company. 

Frank  J.  Taylor,  Atlas  Coal  &  Coke  Company. 
George  Seipp,  Consumers  Company. 

H.  W.  Snell,  Consumers  Company. 

N.  J.  Weise,  Consumers  Company. 

James  W.  Waggoner,  Consumers  Company. 
John  Vorgrin,  Consumers  Company. 

E.  J.  Trauth,  Consumers  Company. 

F'rank  J.  Taylor,  Atlas  Coal  &  Coke  Company. 
Ruben  Wenstrand,  Peabody  Coal  Company. 
John  Pieroni,  Peabody  Coal  Company. 

George  Falstrom,  Peabody  Coal  Company. 

H.  Olson.  Peabody  Coal  Company. 

George  Keyes,  Peabody  Coal  Company. 

Carl  Lee,  Peabody  Coal  Company. 

E.  J.  Hilliard,  Peabody  Coal  Company. 

D.  Kearns,  Peabody  Coal  Company. 

J.  H.  Rhodes,  Peabody  Coal  Company. 

Norman  D.  Birkland,  Peabody  Coal  Company. 
Robert  A.  Gardner,  Peabody  Coal  Company. 
Edward  Ridgley,  Peabody  Coal  Company. 

H.  E.  Cohn,  John  W.  Lowe  Company. 

James  McTierney,  J'Ted  E.  Downey  Coal  Com¬ 
pany. 

Albert  P.  Wantke,  Houston  Coal  Company. 


D.  J.  Ryan,  Worth-Huskey  Coal  Company. 

E.  J.  Ililgendorff,  Johnston  City  Coal  Com¬ 
pany. 

Sidney  Mahler,  Northern  Wood  Fuel  Company. 
John  C.  Hoeckelberg,  Standard  Material  Com¬ 
pany. 

John  Pocalla,  Standard  Material  Company. 
.Mex.  Schweda,  Polonia  Coal  Company. 

Abe  H.  Linenthal,  Municipal  Coal  Company. 

S.  Barrett  Jones,  Western  Fuel  Company. 
.'Kdditional  names  should  be  sent  to  George  P. 
Koehler,  790  Old  Colony  building. 


New  York  Association 

Until  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of 
New  York  began  its  existence  just  a  month  ago, 
the  New  York  coal  men  had  never  had  an  or¬ 


ganization,  and  now  after  less  than  a  month’s 
record,  a  great  many  complimentary  things  are 
being  said  about  Secretary  Charles  S.  Allen  and 
the  work  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  in  this 
short  period. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  association,  which 
was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Morrow  and  Swayne, 
was  the  most  representative  turnout  of  coal  men 
that  New  York  has  ever  had.  Moreover,  due  to 
Mr.  Allen’s  work,  more  newspaper  publicity  was 
given  this  meeting  than  was  ever  before  given  a 
coal  gathering  outside  of  a  labor  crisis.  The 
bulletin  service  used  by  the  association  is  being 
appreciated.  Moreover,  the  coal  men  now  appre¬ 
ciate  that  through  this  association  they  can  now 
get  immediate  action  in  Washington  where  indi¬ 
vidual  application  in  most  cases  fails. 


October  Coal  Output  Makes  Record 


September  production  of  bituminous  coal  (in¬ 
cluding  that  made  into  coke)  is  estimated  at  43,- 
573,652  net  tons.  Although  the  total  output  was 
smaller  in  September  than  in  August,  the  rate  of 
production  increased  from  1,737,685  net  tons  per 
working  day  in  August  to  1,793,154  tons  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  total  production  from  January  1  to  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1917,  was  approximately  407,370,011 
tons,  an  increase  of  38,684,232  tons  over  the  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  corresponding  nine  months  of 
1916.  The  soft  coal  mines  of  the  country  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  in  excess  of  last  year’s  output, 
but  the  rate  of  increase  over  the  production  of 
1916  is  slowing  down.  During  the  month  of 
August  the  1917  production  gained  4  million  tons 
over  the  corresponding  1916  production.  During 
September  the  gain  was  only  one  and  one-half 
million.  Expressing  the  same  idea  in  terms  of 
per  cent,  by  the  end  of  August  the  1917  produc¬ 
tion  was  11.1  per  cent  ahead  of  that  for  1916;  by 
the  end  of  September  it  was  only  10.5  ahead.  It 
seems  increasingly  probable  that  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  year  1917  will  better  the  record  of  last 
year  by  not  more  than  ten  per  cent. 

The  production  of  beehive  coke  during  Septem¬ 
ber  is  estimated  at  2,842,668  net  tons,  an  average 
per  working  day  of  116,982  tons.  The  cumulative 


production  since  January  1  amounts  to  approxi¬ 
mately  26,076,531  tons.  As  compared  with  the 
26,643,363  tons  produced  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1916  this  was  a  decrease  of  2.2  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  of  carloads  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  that  originated  on  67  railroads  and 
of  beehive  coke  on  13  roads  in  September,  1917, 
is  compiled  from  reports  received  by  the  Geolog¬ 
ical  Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior,  by  noon, 
October  16,  1917. 

The  average  daily  loading  in  September,  1917, 
was  2.1  per  cent  greater  than  in  August,  which 
corresponds  with  the  information  contained  in  the 
weekly  reports  published  by  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey.  During  September,  1917,  the  average  daily 
loading  in  the  low  volatile  fields  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia  w'as  4.3  per  cent 
greater  than  in  August,  1917,  compared  with  gains 
of  4.0  per  cent  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  western 
Kentucky,  and  2.3  per  cent  in  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio,  and  Michigan.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
group  showed  a  similar  gain  of  2.9  per  cent.  East¬ 
ern  Kentucky  and  the  high  volatile  fields  of  West 
Virginia  showed  a  decrease  in  average  daily  load¬ 
ing  during  September,  1917,  compared  with  Au¬ 
gust,  1917,  of  1.5  per  cent,  cpmpared  wdth  similar 
decreases  of  0.6  and  0.8  per  cent  in  the  southern 
and  southwestern  groups,  respectively. 

Prepared  by  C.  E.  Lesher. 


Estimated  Production  of 


TABLE  I. 

Bituminous  Coal  and 


Beehive  Coke, 
August¬ 


in  Net  Tons. 


September- 


Bituminous  coal  (including  coal  coked) — 

Monthly  production .  42,695,735 

Average  per  working  day .  1,581,324 

Cumulative  from  January  1 .  326,586,948 

Beehive  coke — • 

Monthly  production  .  2,999,253 

Average  per  working  day .  111,084 

Cumulative  from  January  1 .  23,627,477 

•Revised,  t Subject  to  revision. 


Number  of  working  days . 

Carloads  of  bituminous  coal  originating  mainly  in  the  following  districts: 

Central  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  New  River  and  Pocahontas  fields  of  West 

Virginia  and  Virginia . . . 

Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan . 

Eastern  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  (except  New  River  and  Pocahontas  fields) 

Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Georgia . 

Illinois,  Indiana  and  western  Kentucky . 

Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Texas . 

Rocky  Mountain  states.  North  Dakota  and  Washington . 

67  roads  . 

Carloads  of  beehive  coke  (13  roads) . 

•Labor  Day  rated  as  0.3  of  a  normal  working  day. 
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*1917 

1916 

tl917 

42,695,735 

46,917,486 

42,098,831 

43,573,652 

1,581,324 

1,737,685 

1,619,186 

1,793,154 

326,586,948 

363,796,359 

368,685,779 

407,370,011 

2,999,253 

2,922,458 

3,015,886 

2,842,668 

111,084 

108,239 

115,996 

116,962 

23,627,477 

23,233,863 

26,643,363 

26,076,531 

ports  for  September,  1917. 

Sept., 

Aug., 

Scot., 

1917 

1917 

1916 

•24.3 

27 

26 

165,820 

176,658 

169,176 

100,559 

109,209 

96,992 

152,779 

172,338 

161,289 

7,924 

8,844 

8,789 

131,852 

140,803 

115,634 

15,096 

16,900 

13.797 

84,711 

37,482 

32,285 

608,741 

662,234 

597,962 

67,966 

69,874 

72,917 
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from  January  1  to  end  of  month  named 
(Includes  coal  made  into  coke.) 
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A  Railroad  Pool  Is  Effected 


Washington,  November  — . — As  the  result  of 
conferences  held  by  Judge  R.  S.  Lovett,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Priority  Committee  of  the  War  In¬ 
dustries  Board,  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  fuel 
administrator,  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  and  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  with  representatives  of  the 
railroads,  a  committee  composed  of  seven  vice- 
presidents  of  railroads  is  now  at  work  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  in  an  effort  to  co-ordinate  the  facilities  and 
pool  the  equipment  of  thirty-eight  railroads  so 
as  to  relieve  industries  that  are  suffering  from 
lack  of  coal  and  other  supplies. 

Investigation  and  reports  which  reached  the 
Government  agencies  convinced  them  without  a 
doubt  that  transportation  conditions  was  causing 
the  trouble,  and  among  other  things  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  Garfield  Informed  the  conference  that 
“he  was  seeking  a  solution  of  the  transportation 
problem,  which  will  remove  the  present  limita¬ 
tion  on  coal  production  imposed  by  lack  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities.” 

So  serious  was  the  situation  shown  to  be  that 
there  was  discussion  of  the  Government  taking 
over  the  railroads  and  operating  them,  but  it  was 
decided  that  a  committee  working  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  War  Board  and  other  Governmental 
agencies  would  accomplish  the  purpose,  and  so 
tbe  committee  was  accordingly  appointed. 

As  so  far  agreed  upon,  the  pooling  plan  calls 
for  a  joint  use  of  tracks,  locomotives,  cars,  and 
employes  in  the  congested  centers.  As  to  whether 
there  will  be  a  pooling  of  profits  is  a  matter  to  be 
worked  out  later. 

The  committee  appointed  consists  of  A.  W. 
Thompson,  vice-president*  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  chairman :  C.  R.  Gray,  president 
of  the  Western  Maryland ;  A.  T.  Dice,  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading:  P.  E.  Crowley, 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central;  Elisha 
Lee,  acting  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 


New  Mines  Under  Ban 

Washington.  November  28. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  Fuel  Administration  on  No¬ 
vember  23  issued  regulations  for  the  operation  of 
new  coal  mines  opened  before  September  1,  1916, 
and  ready  to  produce  coal  on  or  before  January 
1,  1918. 

It  is  announced  that  mines  in  this  class  will  be 
operated  under  the  direct  supervision  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration. 
Such  mines  will  be  allowed  to  charge  prices  which 
will  cover  their  producing  cost  and  a  profit  of 
fifteen  cents  per  ton.  This  profit  will  be  allowed 
only  after  each  mining  operation  in  this  class  has 
been  developed  to  a  point  where  its  daily  ship¬ 
ments  are  250  tons.  The  regulations  issued  are 
as  follows : 

“REGULATIONS  AFFECTING  MINING 
OPERATIONS  BEGUN  NOT  LATER  THAN 
SEPTEMBER  1,  1916,  AND  READY  TO  PRO¬ 
DUCE  COAL  ON  OR  BEFORE  JANUARY  l, 
1918. 

“Operators  owning  or  controlling  a  mine  fall¬ 
ing  within  this  category  may  sell  coal  produced 
from  said  mine  on  orders  or  under  contracts  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  United  States  Euel  Administrator 
at  cost,  plus  the  profit  specified  in  paragraph  No.  6 
below,  and  subject  to  the  following  provisions: 

“(1)_  The  quality  of  the  coal  produced  and 
the  mining  conditions  and  equipment  must  be 
acceptable  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor. 

“(2)  Deliveries  of  coal,  whether  on  orders  or 
under  contract,  may  not  be  extended  beyond  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1919. 

“(3)  Monthly  cost  statements  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator 
in  such  detail  as  may  be  prescribed  by  him. 

“(4)  The  only  elements  which  shall  enter  into 
the  cost  shall  be  the  actual  cost  of  mining,  trans¬ 
porting,  hoisting  and  loading  coal,  to  which  shall 
be  added  only  a  fair  proportion  not  to  exceed 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  mine  management 

and  maintenance. 

“(5)  Contracts  for  the  sale  of  coal  shall  con¬ 
tain  an  express  provision  that  the  government 
prices  for  coal  f.  o.  b.  mines,  in  the  district  in 
which  said  mine  is  located,  may  be  substituted 
for  the  contract  prices  herein  provided  for,  upon 
thirty  days’  notice  to  the  parties  concerned  by 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator. 

“(6)  In  addition  to  the  costs  provided  for  in 
paragraph  No.  3  above,  an  amount  may  be  added 
for  profit  on  the  following  basis : 

“Fifteen  cents  per  ton  when  the  daily  shipments 


lines  east;  G.  L.  Peak,  vice-president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  lines  west,  and  A.  J.  Stone,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Erie. 

The  committee  left  Washington  on  Tuesday  for 
Pittsburgh,  and  it  will  open  up  headquarters 
there.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  begin  to  be  felt  during  the  week 
beginning  December  3. 

The  operating  program  among  other  things 
calls  for  the  following: 

Diversion  of  locomotives,  employes  and  ma¬ 
chine  tools  from  western  to'  eastern  railroads. 

Utilization  of  repair  shops  on  western  lines  for 
repairing  eastern  equipment. 

Pooling  of  all  tracks  and  equipment  in  the  east 
wherever  practicable. 

Pro  rata  distribution  among  eastern  roads  of 
open  top  cars  on  a  basis  of  tonnage  carrying 
capacity  of  the  equipment  in  the  pool. 

Diversion  from  congested  lines  of  all  freight 
that  can  be  handled  by  any  open  route. 

To  make  more  effective  the  pooling  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  war  board  recommended  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  take  the  following  steps  immediately : 

Survey  the  present  contracts  and  methods  of 
purchase  and  shipment  of  coal  that  cross  hauls 
may  be  eliminated  and  that  coal  may  move  on  the 
shortest  route  from  producer  to  consumer. 

Extend  the  pooling  of  coal  production  and 
shipment. 

Transfer  as  far  as  possible  the  movement  of 
foodstuffs  and  other  export  commodities  to  south¬ 
ern  ports  to  relieve  congestion  in.  North  Atlantic 
ports. 

Survey  all  Government  requirements  involving 
the  movement  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
products  so  that  accumulations  on  roads  and  in 
terminals  may  be  eliminated  while  products  are 
awaiting  shipments  or  export. 

Require  wherever  possible  the  building  of  war 
industrial  plants  in  territory  other  than  the  east¬ 
ern  seaboard. 


are  250  tons  or  more.  That  is  to  say  until  the 
daily  shipments  are  250  tons  no  amount  is  to  be 
added  for  profit. 

“H.  A.  GARFIELD, 
“United  States  Fuel  Administrator.” 


Oklahoma  Mine  Order 

Washington,  November  28. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — On  November  23  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor  Garfield  notified  Oklahoma  bituminous  coal 
operators  that  under  no  circumstances  must  they 
permit  the  closing  down  of  their  mines  pending 
settlement  of  their  claims  for  increased  mine 
prices  for  their  output. 

The  Oklahoma  operators  notified  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  that  they  would  be  unable  to  carry 
out  their  wage  agreements  with  the  mine  workers 
unless  they  were  granted  additional  increased 
mine  prices  over  and  above  the  general  increase 
of  forty-five  cents  a  ton  allowed  by  President 
W  ilson.  The  wage  agreement  between  the  Okla¬ 
homa  operators  and  their  mine  workers  and  the 
increase  of  forty-five  cents  a  ton  were  to  have 
been  made  effective  as  of  November  1st. 

The  Fuel  Administration  states  that  “the  coal 
operators’  association,  however,  adopted  a  for¬ 
mal  resolution  refusing  to  execute  their  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  mine  workers’  organization  which 
increased  wages,  ‘until  the  Fuel  Administrator 
grants  to  us  an  increase  in  the  selling  price  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  same  with  reasonable  profit.’ 
They  likewise  resolved  that  even  if  granted  a 
further  increase,  increased  compensation  to 
miners  should  not  be  retroactive  as  from  Novem¬ 
ber  1st. 

“Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  has  determined 
that  there  shall  be  no  cessation  of  production  by 
any  mine  while  demands  for  price  increases  are 
under  consideration.  In  reply  to  a  telegram  from 
Oklahoma  operators  setting  forth  that  they  could 
not  grant  increased  wage  demands  and  continue 
to  operate  without  further  price  increases,  he 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  R.  T.  Price,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oklahoma  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion  : 

“  ‘Replying  to  your  telegram,  will  not  consent- 
to  change  forty-five-cent  increase  to  cover  in¬ 
crease  of  wages.  If,  as  a  total  result,  you  are 
unable  to  operate  at  a  profit,  the  way  to  pro¬ 
ceed  is  to  file  statements  here  showing  your  1916 
total  costs,  and  costs  for  1917  month  by  month, 
and  meanwhile*  keep  the  mines  in  operation.  Al¬ 
ternative  will  be  to  turn  over  mines  to  me  for  oper¬ 
ation  pending  determination  of  costs.  In  other 
words,  the  only  way  in  which  the  relation  of  in¬ 


crease  of  wages  to  increase  allowed  by  President’s 
orders  in  prices  of  coal  can  now  be  adjusted  is 
by  showing  actual  labor  costs  in  conjunction  with 
total  costs  as  compared  with  earlier  period  above 
indicated.  Under  no  circumstances  must  mines 
l)e  closed  down.’  ” 


0.  M.  Cone  Dies 

Orlando  Metcalf  Cone,  secretary  and  manager 
of  Edwin  F.  Daniels  &  Company,  died  on  Sunday 
morning  of  heart  trouble  at  his  residence.  No.  7702 
East  Lake  terrace,  Chicago.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  house  on  Tuesday  and  the  burial 
was  at  Oakwoods,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Golden  Rule  Lodge,  No.  726,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 

Mr.  Cone  was  born  in  Chicago  November  12, 
1873.  As  a  boy  he  started  to  work  with  Edwin 
F.  Daniels  &  Company  and  continued  in  that  com¬ 
pany’s  employ  for  twenty-five  years.  He  filled 
practically  every  position  in  the  company  up  to 
that  of  secretary  and  manager,  which  position  he 
occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Few  men  in  the  Chicago  coal  trade  were  better 
known  than  he  and  very  few  were  more  genuinely 
appreciated  in  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances. 

Aside  from  his  business  activities,  Mr.  Cone 
was  a  member  of  the  Kishwaukee  Country  Club, 
and  his  favorite  recreation,  aside’ from  golf,  was 
billiards,  of  which  he  was  an  expert  player.  He 
represented  Chicago  on  a  team  chosen  to  engage 
in  an  inter-city  contest  with  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Cone 
is  survived  by  a  widow,  Marie  Waksh  Cone,  his 
mother  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Noble. 


Coal  Output  in  1916 

The  production  of  coal  in  1916  was  590,098,- 
175  net  tons,  valued  at  $867,125,638,  an  increase 
compared  with  1915  of  58,478,688  tons,  or 
eleven  per  cent,  in  quantity,  and  $180,434,452, 
or  twenty-six  per  cent,  in  value.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  bituminous  coal  was  502,519,682  tons, 
valued  at  $665,116,077,  an  increase  of  13.5  per 
cent  in  quantity  and  32.5  per  cent  in  value. 
The  production  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
was  87,578,493  net  tons,  valued  at  $202,009,561, 
a  decrease  of  nearly  two  per  cent  in  quantity, 
but  an  increase  of  more  than  nine  per  cent 
in  value.  These  figures,  which  have  just  been 
issued  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  Department  of  the  Interior,  were  com¬ 
piled  by  C.  E.  Lesher. 

All  the  principal  coal  producing  states 
showed  increases  in  output.  The  most  notable 
increase  was  in  Ohio,  whose  production  of  coal 
in  1916  was  12,293,528  tons,  or  nearly  fifty- 
five  per  cent  greater  than  in  1915.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  the  Ohio  product  was 
nearly  $22,000,000,  or  about  ninety-one  per 
cent.  The  largest  increase  in  quantity  was  in 
Pennsylvania— 12,340,287  tons,  or  7.8  per  cent, 
compared  with  1915.  The  increase  in  West 
Virginia  was  9,276,058  tons,  or  twelve  per  cent; 
in  Illinois,  7,365,760  tons,  or  12.5  per  cent; 
and  in  Indiana,  3,087,376  tons,  or  18  per  cent. 
Iowa,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota 
and  Texas  recorded  slight  decreases  in  1916, 
compared  with  1915.  The  output  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  in  1916  established  a  new  record  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  also  in  most 
of  the  individual  states. 

The  average  value  of  anthracite  was  $2.30 
a  net  ton,  compared  with  $2.07  in  1914  and 
1915.  The  average  value,  at  the  mines,  of  the 
bituminous  coal  produced  in  1916,  was  $1.32 
a  ton,  compared  with  $1.13  in  1915  an^  $1.17 
in  1914.  Both  of  these  figures  are  higher  than 
those  recorded  in  any  other  year  from  1880 
to  1916,  a  period  for  which  comparable  fig¬ 
ures  are  available. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  bituminous  coal  in  1916  was  561,- 
102,  an  increase  of  3,646  compared  with  1915. 
The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  anthracite  decreased  from  176,552  in 
1915  to  159,869  in  1916. 

The  average  number  of  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  produced  per  man  per  day  in  1916  was 
3.90,  practically  the  same  as  in  1915.  The 
large  increase  in  production  of  bituminous 
coal  with  about  the  same  number  of  men 
was  obtained  by  working  a  greater  number 
of  days,  the  average  being  230  days  in  1916, 
compared  with  203  in  1915.  Every  state  ex¬ 
cept  Iowa  and  Texas  recorded  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  working  days  in  1916.  The 
average  annual  output  of  anthracite  per  man 
was  548  net  tons,  and  of  bituminous  coal  896 
net  tons,  exceeding  the  record  of  any  other 
year  in  the  period  1890  to  1916,  for  which  com¬ 
parable  figures  are  available. 
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Mr.  Swacker  Sues 

l-'rank  ]\1.  Swacker,  a  specialist  assistant 
of  the  United  States  District  Attorney  at 
New  York,  has  begun  suit  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  New  York  against 
The  Black  Diamond.  He  asks  $50,000 
damages  because  of  an  editorial  published 
July  21st  under  the  caption  “The  Pocahon¬ 
tas  Case.” 

He  says  that  because  The  Black  Dia¬ 
mond  is  extensively  distributed  in  New 
York,  in  Chicago,  in  Canada  and  foreign 
countries,  and  because  this  editorial  holds 
him  up  to  ridicule  and  contempt,  he  has 
been  wounded  in  his  feelings  and  injured 
in  his  professional  career. 

'I'he  offending  paragraphs  intimated 
mildly  that  his  action  against  the  Pocahontas 
operators  was  without  merit  and  so  on.  It 
suggested  that  the  trial  never  should  have 
been  heard  because  the  indicted  operators 
control  such  a  small  percentage  of  the  bitu¬ 
minous  output  they  could  not  possibly  ef¬ 
fect  a  restraint  of  trade  even  though  bound 
by  an  ironclad  agreement. 

'  It  is  not  our  intention  to  try  this  case  in 
public  print.  That  is  the  proper  function 
of  the  court  and  the  jury  to  whom  we  leave 
it.  We  want  to  say  now  a  few  things  only. 

If  Mr.  Swacker  or  any  other  public  offi¬ 
cial  chooses  to  subject  the  coal  industry  to 
any  ordeal  his  fancy  may  dictate,  and  if, 
having  done  so,  he  elects  to  hold  The  Black 
Diamond  to  monetary  account  if  it  discusses 
the  reasonableness  and  fairness  of  the  case, 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  meet  him  before 
any  jury.  And  we  will  try  out  the  case 
there  and  establish  our  rights. 

Or,  if  Mr.  Swacker  assumes  that  in  his 
capacity  as  a  public  official  he  can  subject 
coal  men  to  any  ordeal  and  then  stop  the 
mouth  of  the  critical  press  by  a  libel  suit, 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  meet  him  before 
a  jury  and  establish  again  the  freedom  of 
the  press. 

Or,  if  Mr.  Swacker  wants  to  assert  that 
while  occupying  a  public  position  he  can 
remain  a  private  citizen  and  protect  his 
delicate  feelings  from  injury,  no  matter 
what  his  acts  as  an  official  may  be,  we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  go  before  any  jury  and 
re-establish  our  right  to  subject  the  acts  of 
public  officials  to  scrutiny. 

On  any  one  or  all  of  these  grounds  or 
upon  any  other  ground  for  that  matter,  we 
are  perfectly  willing  to  meet  Mr.  Swacker 
before  any  jury  and  allow  it  to  decide 
whether  what  we  said  was  libelous. 

Our  object  in  life  is  avowedly  to  cham¬ 
pion  the  legitimate  causes  of  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry.  In  the  line  of  our  duty,  we  propose 


Business  Conservation 

The  business  world  and  the  great 
communities  whose  interests  are  in¬ 
separably  bound  up  with  its  activities 
are  still  waiting  for  the  first  stirring 
notes  from  Washington  of  a  business 
conservation  movement. 

They  are  trying  to  conserve — and 
rightly — almost  everything  else.  Food 
,  conservation  pronunciamentoes  are 
now  a  part  of  our  daily  life.  Coal 
conservation  appeals  fall  thickly  on 
the  listening  ears.  Conservation  of 
labor,  conservation  of  man  power,  con¬ 
servation  of  everything  except  busi¬ 
ness  is  engaging  official  attention  and 
finding  emphatic  official  expression. 

Why  this  discrimination?  Does 
Washington  foolishly  assume  that  the 
machinery  of  business,  subject  at 
every  turn  to  almost  violent  readjust¬ 
ment,  is  beyond  all  danger  from  the 
shock  of  war  and  official  neglect?  Or 
does  it  even  more  wrongly  assume  that 
it  has  already  been  conserved  for  the 
period  of  the  war  and  hence  no  further 
attention  is  needed  ? 

On  keeping  up  business  prosperity 
depends  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
pay  taxes,  to  buy  bonds,  to  endure 
willingly  the  unavoidable  deprivations 
of  war  and — most  important  of  all — ■ 
the  power  of  the  nation  to  produce  and 
furnish  our  allies  and  ourselves  with 
the  immense  store  of  necessary  sup¬ 
plies.  Washington  must  enlarge  its 
conservation  program — The  Chicago 
Herald. 


to  express  that  industry’s  opinions  in  so  far 
as  we  are  able.  That  is  what  we  have  done 
until  now.  That  is  what  we  propose  to  do 
in  future. 

But  if  any  one  who  chooses  may  assail 
coal  and  if  we  must  keep  still  or  be  dragged 
into  court  to  defend  ourselves  when  we  tell 
the  other  side  of  the  story,  then  we  want 
to  know  it.  And  the  coal  industry  will  also 
want  to  know  it.  A  trial  such  as  that  pro¬ 
voked  by  Mr.  Swacker  will  serve  to  clear 
the  air. 

Because  it  will  indicate  what  coal  may  do 
or  may  not  do  to  defend  itself,  we  welcome 
rather  than  resent  Mr.  Swacker’s  suit. 


The  Socialists 

If  Lenine  and  the  bolshevik!  of  Russia 
have  done  nothing  else  they  have  given  the 
world  a  first  rate  yardstick  by  which  to 
measure  the  Socialists. 

Their  leaders  have,  according  to  Paris 
reports,  accepted  money  from  the  Germans. 
They  are  being  advised  and  helped,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  from  Stockholm,  by  officers 
from  the  German  staff.  They  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  other  reports,  about  to  release  1,000,- 
000  German  prisoners  to  rejoin  the  German 
army.  And  all  this  from  the  new  leaders  of 
a  nation  which  for  three  years  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  war  against  Germany. 

The  impractical  and  hopeless  idea  which 
dominates  them  is  that  their  propaganda 
among  the  German  soldiers  has  done  more 
harm  to  Germany  than  Russia’s  fighting 
force  could  possibly  do.  They  hope  that 
Germans  are  on  the  eve  of  a  revolt  against 
the  Kaiser.  Their  blind  idealism  leads  them 
to  believe  that  their  own  dreams  have  real 
substance. 


.'Knd  that  is  a  correct  measure  of  Social¬ 
ism  the  world  over.  The  Socialist  leaders 
want  to  run  a  practical,  harsh  and  matter 
of  fact  world  on  mere  flimsy  theory  and 
nothing  else.  It  is  good  for  the  world  to 
know  about  such  things.  It  will  allow  all  of 
us  to  measure  their  proposals  more  accu¬ 
rately  in  future. 

Meanwhile,  we  want  to  remember  that 
some  Socialists  occupy  high  places  in  our 
own  government.  It  may,  therefore,  pay 
this  country  well  to  look  twice  at  proposals 
which  come  out  of  some  quarters  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  If  w’e  do  not,  they  may  prove  to 
be  Lenine  in  character — a  Utopian  theory 
with  hell  and  dishonor  tied  to  it. 


The  Hopeless 

Donald  Sage  recites  a  case  which  is  sig¬ 
nificant.  An  unorganized  hamlet  in  Iowa 
is  short  of  coal.  Its  one  dealer  could  not 
jdace  his  orders  until  the  farmers  had  placed 
theirs.  When  he  applied  to  the  mines,  they 
had  none  for  sale.  Then  he  went,  as  usual, 
to  a  jobber  and  appealed  to  Mr.  Sage. 

But  he  had  no  coal  because  the  operatoi;? 
are  not  shipping  through  the  jobbers  now¬ 
adays.  He  went  to  the  state  fuel  admin¬ 
istrators  for  relief.  The  traffic  was  inter¬ 
state  while  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  ad¬ 
ministrator  is  confined  to  his  own  state. 

On  all  interstate  business,  appeals  must 
be  made  to  L.  A.  Snead,  one  of  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field’s  .staff  at  Washington.  He  is  buried  by 
requests.  He  cannot  possibly  even  reply 
promptl>»  to  letters  or  telegrams. 

Meanwhile,  the  small  community  is  out  of 
coal.  It  may  be  spring,  under  the  existing 
arrangement,  before  it  gets  any. 

The  point  is  that  the  unprotected  buyer  is 
hopeless  so  long  as  the  jobbers  are  deprived 
of  their  regular  supply  of  coal. 


It  Will  Not  Work  • 

Confronted  by  a  need  to  tell  coal  facts 
to  the  public,  the  National  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  has  hired  a  press  agent.  He  is  doing 
the  ordinary  press  agent  thing  of  preparing 
statements  which  he  gives  to  the  reporters 
every  day  or  so  and  of  presenting  state¬ 
ments  to  certain  editors  who  have  pub¬ 
lished  something  detrimental  to  the  coal 
trade. 

In  the  first  instance,  he  is  begging  news¬ 
paper  editors  to  give  some  of  their  space 
for  which  there  is  one  hundred  demands 
for  every  inch.  He  cannot  get  it. 

First,  because  the  newspapers  are  not 
as  much  interested  in  pleading  coal’s  cause 
as  they  are  in  printing  the  news,  and  news 
takes  all  their  space. 

Second,  because  every  bureau  and  board 
in  Washington  has  a  press  agent  that  is 
similarly  begging  for  space. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  offered  to 
us  from  Washington  every  week,  enough  of 
this  press  agent  material  to  fill  several 
issues  of  this  paper. 

The  chief  work  of  the  coal  press  agent 
seems  to  be  to  wait  until  the  daily  papers 
attack  the  coal  industry  on  the  front  page 
and  then  to  get  a  six  line  retraction  on  the 
tenth  page  the  following  day. 

There  may  have  been  and  was  a  time 
when  the  employment  of  a  press  agent 
was  all  right.  Today  that  method  of  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  public  is  dead  and  gone.  It 
is  impossible  to  get  the  coal  story  before 
the  American  people  in  that  way.  Paid 
space  must  be  used. 
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Coal  Association  Must  Protect  the  Trade  First 

Confronted  by  a  Political  Disposition  to  do  Dangerously  Experimental 
Things  Coal’s  Story  Must  be  Told  to  the  Public  to  Ward  Off  Destruction 


The  National  Coal  Association  is 
a  wonderful  organization.  In  three 
months  it  brought  a  rambling  in¬ 
dustry  to  a  focus  by  forming  one 
association  which  brings  many  new 
district  associations  to  a  climax. 

Also  in  that  short  time  it  win¬ 
nowed  the  coal  trade  and  selected  the 
best  coal  men  as  its  executive  officers, 
its  board  of  directors  and  its  commit¬ 
teemen.  If  this  astoundingly  efficient 
association  were  merely  to  do  the 
ordinary  coal  business  it  couldn’t  be 
improved  upon. 

But,  unfortunately,  its  principal 
present  employment  is  not  the  coal 
business.  It  is,  instead,  a  phase  of 
the  public  business  of  which  coal  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  become  the  center. 
These  men  may  be  excellent  coal  men, 
but  that  does  not  say  they  are  equally 
good  at  handling  public  questions. 

In  fact,  there  is  one  matter  about 
which  this  association  must  look  at 
coal  differently  than  it  now  does.  It 
doesn’t  seem  quite  to  understand  the 
psychology  of  political  public  action. 
It  needs  sorely  ^o  devote  a  good  deal 
of  thought  and  study  to  this  subject 
if  it  is  going  to  serve  coal  properly. 

The  big  fact  with  which  to  start  is 
that  public  agencies  have  taken  over 
control  of  the  coal  business.  The 
essential  thing  to  remember  is  that 
politicians  have  thereby  become  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  people  for  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  coal  industry.  The 
politicians  may  have  entered  upon 
regulation  ignorant  of  coal  and  even 
without  realizing  that  they  were  thus 
assuming  responsibility  for  its  ac¬ 
tions. 

But,  whether  they  knew  what  they 
were  doing  or  not,  they  are  going  to 
be  held  responsible. 

Rather  than  admit  failure  or  have 
failure  charged  to  them,  these  poli¬ 
ticians  are  going  to  exhaust  every 
possible  resource  in  their  effort  to 
drag  success  for  themselves  out  of 
obvious  defeat.  If,  in  a  word,  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  for  the  politicians 
to  take  over  the  coal  business  and  run 


it  themselves,  thus  displacing  the  coal 
men,  they  will  do  it. 

The  coal  operators  need  not  ask, 
or  expect,  the  politicians  to  injure 
themselves  at  the  suggestion  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  coal  industry.  If 
W^ashington  must  decide  between 
an  avowed  injury  to  coal  and  injury 
to  themselves,  it  is  only  human  nature 
to  expect  that  Washington  will  decide 
in  favor  of  itself. 

We  are  rushing  to  a  time  when 
that  momentous  decision  must  be 
made.  The  newspapers  recently  have 
indicated  what  the  politicians  will  do. 
They  are  talking  even  now  of  taking 
over  not  only  the  detailed  distribu¬ 
tion  of  coal,  but  the  detailed  operation 
of  the  railroads.  Washington,  al¬ 
ready  smothered  with  work  and 
unable  even  to  answer  its  mail,  is 
actually  planning  to  substitute  itself 
for  the  executive  forces  in  coal  and 
railroading.  This  measures  the  des¬ 
perate  plight  of  the  politicians. 

There  is  another  thing  which  the 
National  Coal  ,  Association  doesn’t 
understand — apparently.  That  is  that 
public  action  is  in  reality  the  resultant 
of  opposing  forces.  Ordinarily  it  is 
the  resultant  of  opposing  opinions  of 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  Right 
now,  it  is  the  resultant  of  the  oppos¬ 
ing  opinions  of  politicians  and  busi¬ 
ness  men.  There  must  be  this 
opposition  or  the  people  have  only 
one-sided  information  upon  which  to 
decide. 


The  National  Coal  Association  is 
not  a  political  organization.  Its  aims 
are  not  political.  It  was  designed  and 
built  to  serve  the  coal  trade. 

In  these  times  it  is  not  fulfilling  its 
normal  purpose  unless  it  opposes  the 
suggestions  of  the  politicians  with 
the  suggestions  of  the  coal  industry. 
It  must  give  the  people  the  coal  side 
of  the  case.  Then  the  people,  having 
the  political  suggestion  on  one  side 
and  the  coal  operators’  suggestion 
on  the  other,  can  decide  which  of  the 
two  courses  is  the  best. 

The  National  Coal  Association 
cannot  present  its  case  adequately 
by  conference  at  Washington.  It 
cannot  do  so  by  merely  hiring  a  press 
agent  who  begs  for  space  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  press. 

It  must,  on  the  contrary,  make  a 
thorough-going  statement  of  the 
economics  of  coal,  of  the  present  pur¬ 
pose  of  coal  and  of  the  program 
which  coal  men  want  adopted.  This 
must  be  published  in  newspapers  of 
wide  circulations  and  in  space  that  is 
paid  for.  In  that  way  only  can  the 
people  get  the  coal  facts  in  their 
minds. 

Unless  this  is  done,  coal  will  not 
be  adequately  represented.  Unless 
this  is  done  the  people  will  decide 
about  coal  in  a  way  which  is  against 
their  own  best  interests  and  in  a 
fashion  destructive  of  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry. 


Dr.  IT.  A.  Garfield,  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator. 

The  newspapers  quote  you  this  week  as  favoring  Wm.  B. 
Colver’s  pooling  plan — to  buy  all  the  coal  as  it  comes  from  the  mine 
and  to  distribute  it  through  your  organization  direct  to  consumers. 

If  you  try  that,  America  will  never  take  an  effective  part  in  this 
war  and  our  soldiers  at  the  front  will  be  left  stranded.  That  will 
mean  that  the  Allies,  deserted  by  Russia  on  one  side  and  by  America 
on  the  other,  are  lost.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  this  issue. 

Laying  all  other  matters  aside,  we  ask  you  this  one  simple 
question : 

Our  Washington  reports  say  that  you  have  10,000  unanswered 
letters  and  telegrams  in  your  office.  They  are  unanswered  because 
you  have  not  the  needed  clerical  force.  While  you  remain  in  that 
position,  how  can  you  hope  to  add  to  your  burdens  by  undertaking 
the  detailed  distribution  of  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  day  into  every 
state  and  county  in  the  nation  ? 
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General  Review 

The  Coal  Problem  is  Approaching  a  Solu¬ 
tion  as  Dr.  Garfield  and  His  Associates 
get  a  Thorough  Understanding  of  the 
Problem 

The  one  over  shadowing  event  in  the  coal  mar¬ 
ket  this  week  was  not  the  relation  between  de¬ 
mand  and  supply,  but  the  fact  that  Dr.  Garfield 
and  his  associates  are  beginning  to  show  a  thor¬ 
ough  appreciation  of  the  job  before  them  and 
are  working  to  a  sensible  routine  which,  in  the 
end,  will  bring  a  solution  of  the  coal  problem. 

The  first  and  most  important  change  is:  Dr. 
Garfield  is  no  longer  concentrating  solely  on  the 
matter  of  price,  instead,  he  is  beginning  to 
study  seriously  the  other  phases  of  the  coal 
question.  So  long  as  price  was  the  sole  issue,  it 
was  impossible  to  draw  attention  to  the  need  to 
increase  production,  improve  transportation  and 
make  distribution  equitable. 

It  may  now  be  said  that  price  has  been  rele¬ 
gated  to  a  subordinate  position  and  that  the  other 
matters  are  commanding  primary  attention. 

Dr.  Garfield  realizes  now  that  an  increase  in 
production  depends  primarily  on  an  increase  in 
transportation  and  so,  on  the  advice  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates  he  is  directing  attention  to  the  use  of  coal 
cars.  He  is  trying  to  increase  their  efficiency. 

Having  arranged  for  a  larger  production  and 
faster  movement  of  coal,  attention  is  now  being 
directed  to  coal  distribution.  Dr.  Garfield  real¬ 
izes  that  some  agency  must  agument  the  work  of 
the  selling  organization  of  the  mines.  If  they 
alone  distributed  coal,  the  result  might  be  to  over¬ 
supply  districts  near  the  mines  and  to  creating  a 
famine  in  distant  markets.  To  avoid  that.  Dr. 
Garfield  is  studying  the  best  means  of  effecting 
this  broader  distribution. 

He  had  under  consideration  the  use  of  two  in¬ 
strumentalities.  One  is  the  jobber  whose  organi¬ 
zation  is  already  effective  and  whose  trade  ex¬ 
tends  into  the  most  remote  sections.  He  realizes 
that  if  he  could  put  certaifi  amounts  of  coal  at 
the  disposition  of  the  jobber,  the  desired  equitable 
distribution  would  be  effected.  The  obstacles 
are  that  the  operators  might  object  and  that 
Washington  wants  to  eliminate  rather  than  use 
the  middle  man. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  jobber,  Dr.  Garfield  is 
considering  the  advisability  of  creating  a  pool  un¬ 
der  government  control  which  will  buy  coal  at  the 
mine  mouth  and  distribute  it  through  his  own  or¬ 
ganization  to  the  state  administrators,  through 
the  state  administrators  to  the  county  adminis¬ 
trators  and  through  the  county  administrators  to 
the  ultimate  consumers.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
organization  for  distribution  is  not  complete. 
Even  if  it  were,  it  would  not  be  big  enough  or 
well  enough  informed  to  meet  the  emergency. 

However,  the  fact  that  the  matter  is  being 
studied  in  this  orderly  way  shows  definite  prog¬ 
ress  and  promises  an  approach  in  the  solution  of 
the  coal  problem. 

One  thing  indicative  in  the  same  direction  is 
Dr.  Garfield’s  realization  that  the  priority  ship¬ 
ment  plan  is  not  effective  and  must  give  place  to 
something  better. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  biggest  events  of  this  war 
was  the  calling  on  Tuesday  of  a  general  meeting 
of  the  heads  of  the  department  to  co-ordinate 
and  standardize  the  regulatory  measures.  This 
is  the  step  in  efficiency  devised  by  Dr.  Garfield 
which  heads  toward  a  solution  of  not  only  the 
coal  problem  but  of  many  other  problems. 

The  relation  between  supply  of  and  demand  for 
coal  in  the  last  week  has  not  changed  materially. 
That  is,  production  is  still  failing  while  demand 
is  still  increasing.  The  point  has  been  reached 
where  it  is  realized  that  production  is  not  going 
to  equal  demand  by  50,000,000  tons  this  year. 

A  detail  shows  the  drift.  This  week  state  ad¬ 
ministrators  began  to  take  coal  shipments  away 
from  those  who  had  created  storage  piles  and  to 
give  it  to  those  who  had  none  for  immediate 
needs. 


According  to  press  dispatches  received  Novem¬ 
ber  30th  eighteen  miners  are  believed  to  have  been 
imprisoned  in  the  new  north  mine  of  the  Old  Ben 
Coal  Corporation  following  an  explosion.  This 
property  was  purchased  several  months  ago  from 
the  Christopher  Coal  Mining  Company  and  is 
known  to  the  trade  as  the  new  Purity  mine. 

The  explosion  wrecked  the  main  shaft  at  the 
mine  and  also  the  airshaft.  The  fan  was  also 
damaged  considerably. 

Rescuers  are  at  work  trying  to  reach  the  im¬ 
prisoned  men.  The  miners  in  the  adjoining  mine 
(Purity  No.  1)  refused  to  go  to  work  Friday 
morning. 


Chicago  Market 

The  Demand  for  Coal  at  Wholesale  Re¬ 
mains  Extremely  Heavy  but  House¬ 
holders  are  Allowing  Dealers’  Delivery 
Equipment  to  Remain  Idle. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
Chicago,  November  28,  1917. 

The  Chicago  coal  market  this  last  week  has 
taken  one  of  its  most  whimsical  turns  of  the 
year.  Last  Thursday  the  Cook  County  Fuel 
-Administrator  held  a  meeting  of  the  coal  men 
in  which  he  described  the  present  situation  as 
“super  critical.”  He  said  that  while  some  peo¬ 
ple  had  stocked  coal,  others  had  no  supply  on 
hand  with  which  to  meet  an  emergency*  demand, 
lie  pleaded  with  the  operators  to  supply  a  little 
more  coal  some  way,  even  if  it  was  necessary 
to  subtract  some  coal  from  the  steam  trade  and 
give  it  to  the  domestic  trade.  He  thus  expressed 
a  situation  which  has  impressed  itself  upon  the 
entire  coal  trade  for  at  least  the  last  two  weeks. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  coal  situation  in  a  whole¬ 
sale  way,  is  extremely  critical.  It  is  doubtful  if 
even  in  the  worst  times  of  last  year  the  situation 
was  ever  quite  so  bad  as  it  is  now. 

Regardless  of  this  general  alarm  in  official 
and  coal  circles,  the  householders  have  taken  the 
situation  complacently.  They  have  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  warm  weather,  rather  than  by 
the  technical  coal  situation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  not  buying  coal  at  all.  Retail  equip¬ 
ment  which  could  deliver  coal  has  been  standing 
idle  for  the  better  part  of  the  last  week.  It 
seems  impossible  to  move  coal  on  to  the  house¬ 
holders. 

In  detail  about  the  wholesale  situation:  The 
market  has  not  changed  a  great  deal  from  what 
it  was  last  week.  That  is  to  say,  anthracite  is 
still  coming  through  very  slowly,  and  in  fact, 
the  movement  is  slowing  down  as  winter  ap¬ 
proaches.  On  eastern  bituminous  coal  the  move¬ 
ment  is  still  slow.  One  of  the  leading  merchants 
in  Hocking  coal  says  that  he  hasn’t  had  a  car¬ 
load  in  two  months  and  practically  no  coal  in 
three.  Eastern  Kentucky  coal  is  moving  in  very 
slowly,  because  the  demand  in  other  directions 
seems  to  absorb  it. 

Pocahontas  and  New  River  and  high  volatile 
coal  from  West  Virginia,  are^  moving  very 


C.  M.  Moderwell,  who  recently  was  released 
from  work  on  the  Peabody  committee  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  consented  to 'work  with  John  E.  Will¬ 
iams,  the  fuel  administrator  of  Illinois,  to  make 
a  definite  appraisal  of  the  demand  for  coal  in  this 
state  in  carlots  so  that  Mr.  Williams  will  have  a 
definite  line  of  information  upon  which  to  pro¬ 
ceed. 

The  latter  part  of  last  week  John  E.  Williams, 
fuel  administrator  for  Illinois,  held  a  conference 
with  coal  and  railroad  men  to  map  out  a  series 
of  suggestions  to  the  railroads,  to  the  coal  opera¬ 
tors  and  the  retail  dealers  and  steam  users  in  an 
effort  to  simplify  the  movement  of  coal  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  release  cars  promptly  when  they  have 
been  delivered  and  unloaded.  A  series  of  very 
pertinent  and  practical  suggestions  were  made, 
and  Mr.  Williams’  recommendations  to  the  public 
will  be  made  in  a  short  time. 

The  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  held 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  meeting  of  a  series 
at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel  on  Tuesday  at  noon. 
The  principal  speaker  of  the  day  was  (jeorge  M. 
Dexter  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter  of  New  York,  who 
was  in  Chicago  making  a  visit  to  his  parents.  He 
developed  a  mighty  interesting  discussion  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  jobbers  have  to  outline  a  program, 
and  to  give  them  something  to  shoot  at  he  read 
a  jobbers’  program  which  had  been  prepared  by 
Noah  H.  Swayne,  2nd.  This  incidentally  is  being 
discussed  all  over  the  country  now  with  the  idea 
of  determining  what,  after  all,  the  jobbers  have 
to  say  for  themselves  and  what  they  want  to  say 
in  their  own  behalf.  The  instant  this  question 
was  brought  up  there  was  a  discussion  from  all 
over  the  room.  One  of  tli^e  leaders  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  was  George  F.  Getz  of  the  Globe  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  and  other  speakers  were  C.  M.  Moderwell, 
Otto  F.  Hedrich,  Leon  Romanski,  E.  M.  Platt  and 
.Attorney  Simms.  The  object  of  the  discussion 
was  to  formulate  Chicago’s  opinion  as  to  what 
should  be  the  jobbers’  program,  because  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  the  National  Jobbers’  Association  is 
to  meet  in  Washington  on  December  4  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 


slowly  because  of  a  bigger  demand  elsewhere 
and  because  of  the  congested  condition  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio.  -All  this  has  had  effect  on  Chicago  and 
contiguous  territory  getting  far  less  than  their 
regular  quota  of  eastern  coal.  This  is  throw¬ 
ing  the  demand  almost  wholly  on  the  western 
mines  and  as  indicated  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
those  mines  are  unable  to  meet  the  requirements. 

The  labor  supply  is  getting  better,  but  recent 
reports  show  that  the  car  situation  is  getting 
worse.  Some  railways  are  performing  admir¬ 
ably  as  for  example,  the  Burlington  and  the 
Northwestern.  Other  railroads  are  falling  be¬ 
hind,  the  Illinois  Central  leading  in  this  respect, 
with  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Blinois  pressing  it 
rather  hard.  It  is  the  failure  of  the  railroads 
to  deliver  the  coal  which  is  causing  the  principal 
trouble,  but  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  situ¬ 
ation. 

The  government’s  prices  on  coals  commonly 
handled  in  Chicago  are  as  follows : 


Southern  Illinois  Field — 

Prepared  sizes . 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . 

Central  Illinois  Field — 

F.  O.  B. 
Mines. 

. $2.65 

.  2.40 

.  2.15 

....  2  6.5 

F.  O.  B. 
Chicago. 
$3.90 
3.65 
3.40 

3.67 

3.42 

Mine  run  . 

. 2.40 

Screenings  . 

.  2.15 

3.17 

Clinton,  Ind.,  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

.  2.65 

3.62 

Mine  run  . 

.  2.40 

3.37 

.‘screenings  . 

.  2.15 

3.12 

Sullivan  and  Linton  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

.  2.65 

3.72 

.  2.40 

3  47 

Screenings  . 

.  2.15 

3.22 

Hockings — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

.  3.05 

4.85 

Kanawha — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

.  2.7'J 

4.75 

Smokeless — 

.  2.60 

4  SO 

Prepared  sizes  . 

.  2.85 

5.05 

Eastern  Kentucky — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

.  3.10 

5.15 

John  -A.  Maher,  vice  president  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  &  Ashland  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  has  been  named  fuel  administrator  for  the 
Northwest. 


On  the  last  three  days  of  last  week  Raymond 
E.  Durham,  fuel  administrator  for  Cook  county, 
held  some  important  confePences  with  the  coal 
men  in  the  rooms  of  the  fuel  administration  at 
120  West  -Adams  street.  At  the  outset  Air.  Dur¬ 
ham  stated  the  situation  as  near  as  he  could  gather 
it,  which  was  that  some  people  have  enough  coal 
to  last  them  through  the  year,  others  haven’t  any. 
This  means  that  while  the  retailers  have  handled 
more  coal  through  their  yard  than  they  did  a  year 
ago,  the  distribution  to  the  ultimate  consumer  has 
not  been  equitable  or  safe.  -As  a  consequence  a 
big  percentage  of  the  people  are  without  coal  and 
the  retailers  haven’t  enough  to  satisfy'  the  de¬ 
mand.  He  said  that  this  situation  could  be  re¬ 
lieved  if  it  were  possible  to  get  more  cars,  but 
said  there  was  no  use  to  talk  about  more  cars 
now,  since  the  railroads  could  get  neither  cars  nor 
engines.  The  thing,  he  thought,  was  not  to 
depend  upon  transportation  reforms  which  were, 
impossible,  but  to  depend  rather  upon  taking 
coal  away  from  .some  who  have  too  much  and 
give  a  little  of  it  to  some  who  didn’t  have  any. 
His  practical  suggestion  was  that  some  steam 
plants  have  a  thirty  or  sixty'-day  supply — they 
should  be  willing  to  surrender  the  right  to  ship¬ 
ments  for  a  time  until  a  little  surplus  coal  could 
be  piled  up  in  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealers. 
The  gractical  question  that  he  asked  was:  If  the 
steam  users  release  a  certain  amount  of  mine  run 
coal,  could  the  operators  prepare  a  little  more  of 
it  into  lump  and  screenings?  J.  K.  Dering  sug¬ 
gested  that  rather  than  attempt  to  prepare  mine 
run  into  lump  and  screenings  it  would  be  better 
if  apartment  houses  could  be  persuaded  to  use 
Illinois  mine  run  instead  of  trying  to  get  Poca¬ 
hontas  mine  run.  On  Friday  the  same  questions 
were  taken  up  with  the  Pocahontas  operators  to 
see  what  improvement  could  be  made  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  that  coal  into  this  market,  and  on  Satur¬ 
day  a  similar  effort  was  made  to  increase  the 
movement  of  anthracite.  Air.  Durham  is  trying 
to  get  a  little  reserve  coal  in  the  hands  of  the 
retailers  so  that  urgent  demands  of  the  household¬ 
ers  can  be  met. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 

Because  of  Continued  Car  and  Labor  Trou¬ 
bles,  the  Supply  of  Coal  Is  Less  Than 
It  Was  a  Short  Tune  Ago 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

1502'  Oliver  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  November  28. 

There  is  no  improvement  apparent  in  the  coal 
and  coke  markets  of  Pittsburgh,  in  fact,  if  any 
change  can  be  noted  it  is  for  the  worse,  for  with 
approaching  cold  weather  there  is  a  stronger  de¬ 
mand  for  all  available  coal  for  private  use  and 
the  scarcity  appears  to  be  growing  more  acute, 
as  it  is  accentuated  by  the  increasing  frequency 
of  government  requisitions  on  the  producers  for 
immediate  shipments  to  steel  mills  and  others,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  priority  of  the  railroad  de¬ 
mand. 

The  whole  situation  is  up  to  the  railroads  and 
if  they  cannot  handle  it  better  than  they  are  now 
doing  the  government  had  best  commandeer  them, 
and  start  at  that  end  of  the  trouble  to  find  a  solu¬ 
tion.  Practically  no  cars  have  been  supplied  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  thus  far  this  week, 
and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Pan  Handle,  and 
P.  &  L.  E.  while  showing  a  little  better  distribu¬ 
tion  are  not  meeting  thirty  per  cent,  of  require¬ 
ments. 

Prices  of  course  are  established,  and  being  so, 
practically  cut  no  figure  in  the  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  coal,  but  there  is  a  long  and  loud  com¬ 
plaint  from  producers  as  to  expenses  when  they 
can  get  no  transportation  for  their  product. 
Fixed  overhead  expenses  are  just  as  heavy  when 
no  coal  is  mined  or  shipped,  as  when  the  product 
is  moving,  office  expenses,  bookkeeping,  officials, 
blacksmiths,  electricians  and  engineers  salaries, 
go  on  just  the  same  and  mules  must  be  fed 
whether  mines  are  operating  or  not  and  every 
idle  day  eats  into  the  meager  profit  the  “coal 
baron”  is  making  at  the  fixed  price  of  $2.45  per 
ton  for  run  of  mine. 

Temporary  relief  was  furnished  those  districts 
of  the  city  in  which  the  coal  shortage  was  almost 
acute  yesterday.  Fuel  Administrator  D.  W.  Kuhn 
obtaining_  a  few  carloads  of  coal  for  domestic 
consumption  following  the  morning  spent  at  the 
telephone.  Mr.  Kuhn  said  the  more  pressing 
demands  were  met  for  the  time  being,  but  unless 
the  shipments  are  more  prompt  he  could  make  no 
promises  for  the  future.  The  plants  engaged  in 
government  work  are  being  cared  for  in  this  dis¬ 
trict,  he  said,  and  while  they  are  not  obtaining  a 
surplus  are  receiving  enough  coal  to  keep  running 
Reports  from  some  other  sections  are  not  as  en¬ 
couraging.  The  schools  will  be  supplied,  it  is 
said,  but  the  local  fuel  administration  staff  is 
anxiously  awaiting  the  establishment  of  the  coal 
pool,  which  they  believe  will  greatly  relieve  the 
situation. 

Yesterday  the  Coal  Producers’  Association  held 
a  meeting  at  their  rooms  in  the  Farmers  Bank 
Building  to  discuss  the  question  of  Pooling,  and 
its  possible  bearing  on  the  present  tangled 
situation.  The  meeting  was  a  spirited  one,  last¬ 
ing  three  hours,  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Producers’  Association,  representing  80%  of  the 
operators  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  agreed  to  the 
terms  of  the  coal  pool  adopted  at  the  Cleveland 
meeting  last  week. 

_  Selection  of  the  exact  pooling  points  in  various 
cities  represented  in  the  central  territory  has  been 
left  to  the  central  executive  and  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Coal  Shippers  Terminal  Association 
which  will  likely  meet  in  Cleveland  within  the 
next  few  days.  This  meeting  is  composed  of 
seven  members  as  follows :  Pennsylvania,  J.  P. 
Walsh,  vice  president  and  manager  of  sales  of 
the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  and  J.  T.  M.  Stone- 
road,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Coal  Company; 
Ohio,  A.  A.  Augustus  and  Walter  D.  McKinney ; 
West  Virginia,  H.  E.  Booth  and  C.  H.  Jenkinson; 
Kentucky,  Calvin  Holmes. 

The  Pittsburg  pool  will  be  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  local  committee  of  five.  This  com¬ 
mittee  will  not  be  selected,  however,  until  the 
local  pool  is  about  to  be  put  into  operation. 
After  the  committee  has  been  appointed  a  direc¬ 
tor  will  be  selected  by  it  to  supervise  and  over¬ 
see,  in  a  general  way,  the  operations  of  pool. 
Pool  shipments  to  each  terminal  will  be  graded 
as  to  kinds  and  classification,  which  shall  be  de¬ 
signated  as  pool  numbers.  The  classifications  for 
all  coal  shall  be  agreed  upon  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  association. 

The  Coal  Mining  Institute  of  America  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  this 
city,  on  December  5  and  6.  At  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion  on  Wednesday,  December  5,  officers  will  be 
elected.  An  address  by  the  president,  W.  L.  Af- 


felder,  and  the  “Question  Box”  with  W.  E.  Fohl, 
leader. 

The  afternoon  session  will  be  followed  by  a 
dinner  in  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel  and  addresses  will 
be  given  by  Francis  S.  Peabody,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  coal  production.  Council  of  Na- 
tioipl  Defense,  and  assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  David  W. 
Kuhn,  fuel  administrator  for  the  Pittsburgh  Dis¬ 
trict.  Moving  pictures  will  be  shown  by  C.  J. 
Ransburg  and  E.  E.  Bach. 

Pittsburgh  Nezvs  Items 

Coal  operators  in  the  Kanawha  district  were 
directed  by  the  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  to 
ship  90  per  cent  of  their  entire  allotment  of  cars 
last  week  to  Newport  News,  Va. 

Montgomery  W.  McCormick,  of  Uniontown, 
Pa.,  has  sold  140  acres  of  land  in  Dunbar  town¬ 
ship  to  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Mines  Company, 
according  to  a  deed  recorded  in  Uniontown. 

The  sheriff  of  Greene  county  Pa.,  will  offer 
for  sale  a  number  of  tracts  of  coal  land,  owned 
whole  or  in  p^rt  by  J.  V.  Thompson,  and  aggre¬ 
gating  about  5,400  acres,  at  the  court  house  in 
Waynesburg  on  December  1. 

Rembrandt  Peale  has  purchased  the  coal  under 
the  land  of  Dr.  L.  N.  Park,  on  the  hill  east  of 
Marion  Center,  Pa.,  for  $1,017.19.  The  tract 
joins  a  large  body  of  coal  Mr.  Peale  already  owns 
in  the  section  and  which  is  yet  untouched. 

The  Clarksville  Gas  Coal  Company,  which  re¬ 
cently  started  a  mine  on  the  Teagarden  farm  just 
below  Clarksville,  Pa.,  is  pushing  the  work  rap¬ 
idly.  The  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  the  coal  and 
a  slope  is  now  being  constructed  and  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  short  time.  The  work  of  building 
houses  for  the  employes  has  started. 

The  Robinson  Coal  &  Coke  Company  has  been 
formed  and  application  will  be  made  for  a  char¬ 
ter,  the  incorporators  being  W.  E.  Rice  and  W.  H. 
Stillwagon  of  Connellsville  and  Henry  Robinson 
of  Cans.  The  capital  is  fixed  at  $25,000.  The 
company  has  taken  over  and  will  develop  the 
Robinson  tract  of  30  acres  of  coal  at  Outcrop, 
and  has  already  started  building  a  tipple  and  sid¬ 
ing  to  connect  with  the  siding  of  the  Rice  No.  2 
plant. 

The  Indian  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Company  of 
Somerset,  Pa.,  has  purchased  170  acres  of  coal 
and  39  acres  of  land  in  Donegal  township.  Deeds 
for  the  sale  were  placed  on  file  in  the  recorder’s 
office  in  Greensburg  recently.  One  hundred  and 
seventeen  acres  of  coal  was  purchased  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Paul  Hellein  for  $4,194;  53  acres  of 
coal  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Keslar  for 
$1,856.75,  and  39  acres  of  land  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  W.  Davis  for  $1,111. 

One  of  the  largest  coal  deals  consummated  in 
the  Fairmont,  _W.  Va.,  section  took  place  recently, 
when  the  Davis-Elkins  coal  tract  lying  along  the 
Monongahela  river  in  Marion  and  Monongalia 
counties  was  transferred  from  the  Empire  Coal 
&  Coke  Company  by  the  New  England  Fuel  & 
Transportation  Company  of  Boston.  The  tract 
ernbraces  10,440  acres  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Se- 
wickley  veins  of  coal.  The  consideration  was 
not  divulged,  but  it  is  said  to  involve  several  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  It  is  understood  the  purchasing 
company  will  immediately  develop  the  tract.  It 
is  a  large  corporation  interested  in  various  public 
utilities  in  the  New  England  states  for  which  the 
coal  is  desired  for  fuel  purposes.  It  is  likely  the 
development  will  be  both  by  rail  and  river. 


Twin  Cities  Trade 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  November  28. —  {Special 
Correspondence.) — The  end  of  the  coal  shipping 
season  via  the  Great  Lakes  is  about  at  hand,  and 
the  priority  order  in  favor  of  this  section  has 
been  revoked,  allowing  the  roads  in  the  East  to 
ship  elsewhere.  It  is  figured  that  there  is  enough 
en  route  to  furnish  all  that  can  be  shipped  to  the 
Northwest  before  the  close  of  navigation.  It  is 
really  remarkable  how  much  coal  has  been  sent 
to  the  Northwest  in  the  past  three  months.  While 
the  shortage  has  not  been  wholly  overcome,  sta¬ 
tistically, — the  situation  on  hard  coal  is  a  short¬ 
age  of  less  than  100,000  tons,  and  of  soft  coal  to 
considerably  less  that  1,000,000  tons.  The  com¬ 
parison  will  not  be  anywhere  near  exact  because 
of  the  shipment  of  quantities  of  soft  coal  from 
Illinois  and  other  districts,  which  will  offset  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  shortage.  On  hard 
coal,  the  shortage  will  be  affected  in  part  by  the 
fact  that  many  people  feared  to  be  left  without 
hard  coal,  and  so  laid  in  a  stock  of  soft  coal  for 
domestic  use.  This  will  reduce  the  need  of  hard 


coal  somewhat,  but  it  will  also  throw  a  little  ex¬ 
tra  demand  upon  the  soft  coal  to  make  it  up. 

The  movement  of  coal  to  the  interior  has  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  continued  uncertainty  which  has 
ruled,  in  the  matter  of  prices.  While  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  little  chance  of  any  material  change 
in  the  way  of  prices,  yet  many  retailers  in  the 
interior  have  held  off  from  placing  their  orders 
awaiting  the  new  prices.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
cars,  the  limited  supply  of  labor,  and  other  dif¬ 
ficulties  attendant  upon  handling,  there  will  be 
considerable  delay  in  forwarding  orders  placed 
from  this  time  forward.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  more 
coal  forwarded  so  far  this  fall  than  was  the  case 
a  year  ago.  This  indicates  a  great  deal  better  ' 
preparation  this  season  than  last. 

In  local  retail  circles,  the  same  situation  has 
continued,  of  holding  off  by  consumers  hoping 
for  lower  prices.  It  has  been  confidently  expected 
that  the  uniform  retail  prices  would  be  out  almost 
any  day  for  some  time  past,  but  the  announce¬ 
ment  has  been  delayed  for  a  number  of  causes. 
Investigation  has  been  pending  for  some  time  as 
to  the  costs  of  doing  business  at  retail  and  these 
are  being  compared  and  tabulated  for  aiding  in 
the  final  figures. 


The  street  railway  company  operating  the  trol¬ 
ley  lines  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  propose  to 
take  off  a  little  car  service  in  the  n-.iet  hours  of 
the  day,  as  a  means  of  reducing  coal  consumption. 


Cleveland  Trade 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  28. —  {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Lake  shipments  continue  to  show 
a  decrease,  although  many  producers  still  have 
quite  an  amount  due  on  contracts.  Last  week  the 
shipments  amounted  to  610,449  tons  and  boats  took 
22,060  tons  as  fuel.  The  arrivals  at  lake  ports 
Monday  were  fair  and,  if  continued,  the  week  may 
show  an  increase  over  some  of  the  former  weeks. 
However,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  forecast  in 
regard  to  how  the  mines  will  run  through  the 
next  few  days. 

Congestions  at  various  places  seems  to  be  af¬ 
fecting  the  car  supply.  One  of  the  larger  opera¬ 
tors,  when  asked  about  cars  today,  replied :  “Rot¬ 
ten.”  The  same  condition  prevailed  the  latter 
part  of  last  week.  It  is  said  that  sidings  are  filled 
with  loaded  cars  everywhere  and  apparently  the 
roads  are  able  to  move  them  very  slowly.  Oper¬ 
ators  could  suggest  no  remedy  that  will  have  an 
immediate  affect. 

The  cold  weather  of  the  past  few  days  caused 
a  big  demand  at  the  retail  offices.  Dealers  made 
their  supplies  go  as  far  as  possible,  but  the 
amount  delivered  insured  safety  for  only  a  short 
time.  No  cases  of  actual  suffering  for  lack  of 
fuel  have  been  reported,  however.  The  natural 
gas  pressure  has  been  fair  over  most  of  the  city 
and  no  complaint  has  come  from  that  quarter. 

Cornplaints  from  outside  points  are  attracting 
attention.  While  the  electric  light  plants  here 
have  been  running  very  short,  it  is  reported  that 
the  Northern  Ohio  Traction  &  Light  Company 
was  compelled  to  turn  the  current  off  the  lines 
of  a  number  of  industrial  plants  at  Akron.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  company  and  some  of  the  in¬ 
dustries,  together  with  some  of  the  Akron  coal 
men,  were  in  this  city  today,  endeavoring  to  se¬ 
cure  a  supply  that  will  prevent  the  electric  plant 
from  closing  down  entirely. 

At  Youngstown  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  fur¬ 
naces  have  been  compelled  to  curtail  operations 
and  domestic  consumers  are  securing  coal  by 
cards  issued  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
order  to  insure  equitable  distribution. 

While  the  most  of  the  operators  are  obeying 
government  rules  and  prices  to  the  letter,  rumors 
have  been  current  here  that  a  very  few  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  take  advantage  of  them  through  a 
technical  construction  of  the  orders.  One  such 
plan  is  to  offer  to  sell  lump  coal  at  government 
prices  and  then  propose  to  crush  it  at  the  mine 
for  an  additional  charge.  It  is  perhaps  true,  too, 
that  some  of  them  are  tempted  by  the  offer  of 
fancy  prices  from  buyers,  but  all  sliould  consider 
the  penalties  if  they  are  detected  in  violation  of 
the  rules  in  any  way  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  things  may  come  to  light  two  or  three 
years  later,  when  the  records  are  gone  over. 

Jobbers  have  been  able  to  secure  a  small  amount 
of  coal  during  the  past  few  days,  although  it  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  take  care  of  their  business. 
It  is  believed  they  will  be  in  much  better  position 
to  handle  business  when  the  pooling  plan  becomes 
operative. 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

Coal  and  Railway  Men  Oppose  the  Coal 
Pool,  Saying  That  It  zvtll  not  Work  in 
a  Transfer  Point  without  Causing  Delays 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
702  Lyric  Building, 

Cincinnati,  November  28th. 

]f  cognizance  is  taken  of  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  the  Hamilton  County  Fuel  Administration, 
the  railway  representatives  and  the  coal  trade 
of  Cincinnati,  this  city  will  be  immune  from  the 
pooling  arrangement  that  is  being  rapidly  worked 
but  for  the  state  through  deliberations  at  Cleve¬ 
land  and  with  Ilomer  Johnson,  the  State  Fuel 
Director. 

Monday  afternoon  there  was  a  representative 
meeting  of  the  different  parties  concerned  in 
the  proposed  arrangement  at  the  Sinton  Hotel, 
R  A.  Colter  presided.  AH  of  the  initial  car¬ 
riers,  the  L.  &  N.,  the  C.  &  O.  and  the  N.  &  \\  ., 
were  represented  by  from  one  to  three  of  their 
traffic  department.  A.  Clifford  Shinkle,  and  Sec¬ 
retary  C.  A.  Hebble  represented  the  county  com¬ 
mittee  and  a  scattering  of  fifty  producers,^  ship¬ 
pers  and  sales  agents  were  the  coal  trades  con¬ 
tribution.  . 

First  came  the  railway  men  with  the  ex¬ 
planation,  that  in  as  much  as  this  was  the  trans¬ 
fer  point  from  the  initial  to  the  connecting  lines, 
there  could  be  no  advantages  accruing  by  pooling 
the  coal — on  the  other  hand,  to  pool  the  coal 
would  mean  a  twenty-four  hour  delay  waiting 
for  a  transfer  here.  The  only  point  made  was 
an  attempt  to  supply  the  small  surrounding  towns 
with  assured  shipments.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
any  pooling  arrangement  or  other  means  would 
not  lessen  the  condition  of  affairs  there,  for  the 
reason  that  the  dealers  who  need  coal  the  worst 
are  the  dilatory  ones  who  failed  to  buy  last 
spring  or  summer  and  have  to  go  into  the  open 
market,  therefor,  theirs  is  a  business  problem 

pure  and  simple.  ,  i  j 

The  railway  people,  for  their  part,  declared 
that  the  statement  of  the  coal  men  had  been  cor¬ 
rect  and  that  as  the  pooling  arrangement  was 
for  the  betterment  of  transportation,  there  was 
nothing  they  could  see  that  would  be  gained  by 
placing  the  Cincinnati  business  under  a  pool 

The  following  committee,  W.  J.  Magee,  W. 
Ernst  Minor  and  President  J.  A.  Reilly  of  the 
Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  go  to  Cleveland  on  Wednesday  and 
place  the  findings  of  the  meeting  before  Homer 
Johnson,  the  railway  and  coal  men’s  pooling 
committee.  This  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
in  resolution  form  drawn  up  for  presentation. 

Whereas,  At  a  joint  meeting  held  at  the  Sin- 
ton  Hotel,  Monday,  November  26th,  between  the 
representatives  of  all  the  originating  coal  carry¬ 
ing  railroads  serving  Cincinnati  and  its  switching 
limits,  the  representatives  of  the  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Hamilton  County 
Committee  of  the  Ohio  Fuel  Administration,  and 
the  Coal  Producers  and  Shippers  supplying  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  its  switching  limits,  called  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  question  of  creating 
a  pool  of  all  coal  shipped  into  the  territory  de¬ 
scribed  and  learning  from  those  best  able  to  ad¬ 
vise,  their  views  upon  the  advantages,  if  any, 
that  might  be  derived  therefrom.  _  And, 

Whereas,  The  unanimous  opinion  expressed 
by  the  railroad  representatives,  that  owing  to  the 
conditions  peculiar  to  this  locality,  a  pool  would 
not  be  advantageous  or  necessary,  was  confirmed 
by  the  local  Government  Expediter  and  the 
Members  and  Secretary  of  the  County  Fuel 
Committee,  who  also  reported  that  the  Corn- 
mittee  had  the  situation  well  in  hand,  be  it 
therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Three,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Chair  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Central  Executive  and  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Coal  Shippers  to  be  held  at  Cleveland  on 
Wednesday,  November  28th,  be  instructed  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  Central  Committee  that  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  representatives  at  the 
meeting  that  a  pool  was  not  necessary  or  de¬ 
sirable  at  Cincinnati,  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  said  Committee  be  continued 
for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  County  I'uel  Committee  and  the  Railroads 
in  every  way  during  the  war. 

Ihianimously  adopted. 

R.  A.  Colter, 
Chairman. 

George  Kearns,  Secretary. 

Traffic  conditions  on  the  C.  &  0.,.as  were  pre¬ 
dicted  in  these  columns,  finally  came  to  a  tight¬ 
ening  point  where  an  embargo  had  to  be  placed 
on  all  movements.  It  was  learned  today  that 


the  restrictions,  however,  might  be  lifted  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  Norfolk  and  Western 
is  still  paying  for  the  100  per  cent  supply  day 
to  Ohio  and  Michigan.  The  western  lines  are 
still  choked  and  nothing  is  going  forward  ex- 
ccqit  lake  coal.  'I'he  L.  &  N.  still  is  held  back 
by  the  inability  of  its  connecting  lines  north  and 
west  to  move  coal  from  this  point. 

Another  shipment  of  40,000  tons  by  river  came 
down  last  h'riday  on  artificial  waves  from 
above.  The  intimation  that  the  government 
would  spend  five  million  dollars  on  barges  for 
inland  traffic  has  met  with  great  approval  here 
and  influence  will  be  brought  to  bear  to  have 
some  of  the  fund  diverted  to  the  coal  traffic. 

Cincinnati  Nezvs  Azotes 

A.  C.  (Gus)  Carver,  brother  of  W.  W.  Car¬ 
ver  of  Percy  Hcilner  &  Son,  landed  a  second 
lieutenancy  in  the  officers’  school  at  Fort  Ben¬ 
jamin  Harrison,  and  will  be  assigned  to  one  of 
the  western  cantonments. 

R.  B.  Hager,  for  the  past  two  years  manager 
of  Borderland  Coal  Sales  Company,  announces 
'the  organization  of  the  Hager  Coal  Company, 
with  offices  in  First  National  Bank  building,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 


Birmingham  Trade 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  28. —  {Special 
Correspondence.) — The  demands  from  domestic 
consumers  have  been  so  heavy  the  past  week  that 
the  light  stocks  carried  in  local  yards  have  been 
almost  wiped  out — in  fact  some  yards  were 
cleaned  up  entirely  with  many  orders  left  unfilled. 
Yards  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city  have 
twice  sought  the  aid  of  the  local  fuel  board  in 
the  last  week  in  securing  a  temporary  coal  supply. 
The  tonnage  of  domestic  coal  available  from  the 
mines  at  this  time  is  limited,  but  the  inability  of 
local  retailers  to  secure  coal  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  at  least  meet  demand  is  due  to  some  extent 
to  the  slow  movement  of  shipments  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  lack  of  equipment  for  loading  at  the 
mines,  there  being  a  pronounced  deficiency  in 
motive  power  on  several  lines  in  this  district.  The 
shortage  of  domestic  coal  prevails  throughout  the 
state,  as  evidenced  by  appeals  made  to  the  state 
administrator  from  numerous  cities  and  towns 
asking  relief.  The  mines  have  practically  all  the 
.business  booked  that  they  can  care  for  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ahead,  and  the  best  they  can  do  is  to 
provide  temporary  relief  here  and  there  as  acute 
instances  of  need  are  brought  to  light,  and  are 
co-operating  with  the  fuel  board  loyally  in  ren¬ 
dering  the  maximum  amount  of  aid.  Prices  have 
been  fixed  by  the  fuel  board  for  most  of  the  retail 
yards  in  Jeferson  county,  based  on  a  gross  mar¬ 
gin  of  $2.15  per  ton  over  mine  price,  and  range 
about  as  follows :  Lump  and  nut ;  Montevalla, 
$6.25  to  $6.50-  Cahaba  and  Black  Creek,  $5.60  to 
$5.90,  and  Carbon  Hill  and  Corona,  $5.00  to  $5. .50 
per  net  ton. 

The  steam  needs  are  just  as  urgent  as  ever 
and  operators  are  being  constantly  prodded  for 
maximum  deliveries  on  contracts.  Stocking  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads  or  other  industries  to 
meet  any  interference  with  production  around  the 
holidavs  seems  an  utter  impossibility,  the  call  on 
this  district  for  fuel  being  the  heaviest  ever  be¬ 
fore  experienced.  The  capacity  of  the  mines  is 
ample  and  to  spare,  but  the  inadequate  car  sup¬ 
ply,  which  is  rendered  more  acute  by  slow  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  to  destinations  and  consequent  delay 
in  the  return  of  empties  for  reloading,  labor 
shortage  and  irregularity  ^  in  which  the  miners 
work,  are  features  which  seems  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  the  mines  attaining  anything  like 
normal  capacity  and  thus  obviating  any  serious 
concern  in  regard  to  fuel  supply. 


Indianapolis  Trade 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Novernber  28.— {Special 
Correspondence.) — The  coal  situation  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  has  not  changed  this  week.  The  weather 
has  favored  the  consumers,  but  the  possibility  of 
a  fuel  famine  is  just  as  strong  as  it  was  a  month 
ago.  The  retailers  have  very  little  coal  on  hand. 
Prices  here  among  the  retailers  are  the  same  that 
have  prevailed  for  a  month.  The  retailers  have 
placed  their  data  with  the  federal  fuel  adminis¬ 
trator  and  are  waiting  for  him  to  fix  the  prices 
at  which  they  can  sell  to  the  consumers.  It  is 
expected  tliat  the  local  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  establish  prices  for  In¬ 
dianapolis  within  the  next  week.  However, 
throughout  the  state  the  fuel  administrators  have 
not  established  prices  in  many  places,  which  nat¬ 
urally  tends  to  keep  the  coal  trade  in  a  chaotic 
condition.  The  requests  for  coal  received  by  the 


federal  fuel  administrator  here  indicates  that  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  is  suffering  most.  Alle 
county,  including  the  city  of  Ft.  Wayne,  requested 
117  cars  the  first  of  this  week.  Ft.  Wayne  asked 
for  a  large  number  of  cars  last  week.  Indian¬ 
apolis  has  not  burdened  the  fuel  administration 
with  many  complaints  or  requests,  although  the 
retailers  say  their  supply  of  domestic  and  steam 
coal  is  very  small.  Requests  were  made  Monday 
for  a  total  of  574  cars  of  coal  through  the  fuel 
administrator’s  office  here.  The  requests  came 
from  forty-five  counties.  Reports  received  here 
indicate  that  the  counties  along  the  Ohio  river  are 
getting  coal  from  the  Kentucky  fields  and  that 
a  famine  has  been  averted  for  the  present.  Local 
dealers  also  believe  that  they  will  be  able  to  get 
eastern  coal  after  the  priority  order  favoring  Lake 
region  shipments  is  lifted  Nov.  30.  The  car  sup¬ 
ply  in  Indiana  is  still  inadequate,  and  many  large 
industries  have  barely  enough  coal  to  last  from 
day  to  day.  The  following  retail  prices  are  being 
quoted  in  Indianapolis; 


Indiana  lump,  forked  . $  5.50 

Indiana  mine  run  .  5.25 

Indiana  nut  and  slack .  4.76 

Linton  No.  4  lump .  5.50 

Ilrazil  block,  forked .  6.25 

Paragon  lump  .  6.25 

Kanawha  lump,  forked .  7.50 

Kentucky  lump,  forked .  7.50 

Cannel  lump,  forked .  9.00 

Ohio  Hocking  lump,  forked .  7.25 

Ohio  Jackson  lump,  forked .  8.00 

Indianapolis  by-product  (all  sizes) .  8.26 

Pocahontas  mine  run  .  7.50 

Pocahontas  shoveled  lump  .  8.00 

Anthracite,  grate  .  9.50 

Anthracite,  egg  .  9.60 

Anthracite,  stove  .  9.75 

Anthracite,  chestnut  .  10.00 

Blossburg  smithing  .  10.00 


Coal  and  coke  extra  delivery  charges:  seventy-five 
cents  a  ton  ground  floor  or  dumped  into  cellar;  bags,  $1.00 
a  ton  carried  into  cellar;  fifty  cents  a  ton  wheelbarrow. 


Louisville  Trade 

Louisville,  November  28. — {Correspondence.) 
— Pleadings  for  coal  have  gotten  to  a  point  where 
it  is  really  pitiful.  Every  operator  in  the  state  is 
having  a  demand  for  many  times  the  amount  of 
coal  that  he  can  produce,  and  the  policy  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  correct  list  of  all  inquiries  with  the  tonnage 
wanted  is  being  done  by  most  of  the  operators 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  those  who  need  the 
coal  the  worst,  and  in  order  to  give  the  coal  in  a 
way  that  it  will  be  spread  out  over  as  much  ter¬ 
ritory  as  possible. 

The  operators  in  this  state  are  receiving  orders 
from  the  State  Fuel  Administrator  and  from  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  at  Washington,  and  it 
seems  as  though  between  the  orders  from  both 
these  points  the  operator  has  very  little  left  to  dis¬ 
tribute  himself. 

Some  consumers  and  dealers  have  learned  that 
their  case  can  be  pleaded  by  the  U.  S.  and  State 
Administrators  to  their  advantage  and  some  of 
them  are  abusing  this  means  of  securing  coal  by- 
sending  to  the  Administrator  the  names  of  operat¬ 
ing  companies  from  which  they  have  never  made 
any  purchases,  stating  that  they  have  been  buy¬ 
ing  their  coal  in  the  past  from  these  concerns  and 
asking  that  one,  two  or  more  cars  be  ordered  from 
these  mines  to  be  shipped  to  them.  This  practice 
has  gotten  to  a  point  where  many  of  the  opera¬ 
tors  simply  return  the  correspondence  to  the  Fuel 
Administrator  stating  the  truth  about  the  supply 
of  coal  they  have  given  to  the  concerns  in  the  past 
and  refusing  to  enter  the  order  except  on  posi¬ 
tive  instructions  from  the  Administrator  to  make 
them  ship  regardless  of  whether  they  have  sup¬ 
plied  these  particular  concerns  a  small  or  no  ton¬ 
nage  in  the  past. 

The  State  of  Kentucky  is  in  as  bad  condition 
for  coal  as  any  state  to  which  Kentucky  coal  is 
shipped  and  the  State  Fuel  Administrator  threatens 
strong  measures  for  the  operators  unless  they 
take  care  of  their  own  state.  Retail  yards  here  in 
Louisville  have  no  stock  worth  mentioning  and 
on  orders  for  four  to  ten  tons,  the  customers,  on 
average  receive  one  ton  with  the  information  that 
it  is  impossible  to  take  care  of  his  whole  order  at 
the  present  time. 

The  State  Fuel  Administrator  has  fixed  a  mar¬ 
gin  for  domestic  coal  at  $1.80  and  on  steam  of 
$1.50.  A  strong  protest  has  been  registered 
against  these  margins  and  the  concensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  among  the  retail  trade  is  that  they  cannot  stay- 
in  business  and  make  any  money  at  those  figures. 
The  expense  of  doing  business  in  Louisville  is 
just  as  much  at  it  is  in  many  of  the  other  cities 
when  they  have  been  allowed  $2.00  on  domestic 
and  $1.75  on  steam,  and  unless  the  margin  for  the 
retailer  is  raised  to  these  figures,  undoubtedly 
Louisville  will  suffer  for  the  want  of  retailers  to 
distribute  the  coal  as  many  will  retire  from  busi¬ 
ness. 
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Kansas  City  Trade 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  November  28. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — During  the  past  week,  the  coal  deal¬ 
ers  at  Kansas  City  did  not  experience  the  problem 
of  shortage  that  they  have  heretofore  when  a  drop 
in  temperature  occurs.  The  dealers  report  that 
they  are  well  able  to  care  for  all  the  winter  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  present  time  without  any  great  deal 
of  inconvenience.  In  Kansas  City,  Kas.,  the  deal¬ 
ers  for  the  -first  time  for  more  than  a  month  have 
begun  to  accept  new  orders  for  coal.  Investiga¬ 
tion  shows  that  a  goodly  supply  of  coal  is  stored 
in  the  yards  of  the  Kansas  City  dealers  and  that 
the  supply  to  them  is  coming  in  from  the  mines 
in  such  good  order  that  no  difficulty  from  a 
shortage  is  to  be  expected  at  least  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  supply  that  the  dealers  now  have 
on  hand  should  carry  them  almost  to  the  first  of 
the  year.  The  surplus  however,  is  mainly  in  mine 
run  coal  and  there  is  still  a  small  scarcity  of 
semi-anthracite.  However,  the  demand  for  the 
mine  run  coal  is  increasing  rapidly,  because  of 
the  condition  of  the  market  here  in  regard  to  the 
various  grades. 

The  mines  in  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  districts 
are  now  working  almost  to  capacity  and  their  is 
little  or  no  labor  trouble  being  experienced  on 
the  part  of  the  operators.  At  Henryetta,  Okla., 
however,  one  hundred  miners  working  for  the 
Warden  Pillen  Company  walked  out  because  the 
company  refused  to  grant  the  wage  increase  named 
in  the  recent  contract  made  at  Kansas  City  be¬ 
tween  the  miners  and  operators.  The  miners  ac¬ 
cepted  the  contract  with  the  penalty  clause  in¬ 
serted,  which  automatically  put  into  force  the 
new  wage  agreement.  It  is  expected  that  the 
miners  in  the  Oklahoma  field  will  go  out  on  a 
sympathy  strike  in  regard  to  this  controversy. 
The  trouble  there  is  much  to  be  deplored  for 
there  is  a  great  shortage  of  semi-anthracite  on 
the  central  west  market.  The  operators  with  in¬ 
terest  in  that  district  are  attempting  to  pursuade 
the  company  to  accept  the  contract  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  miners  and  the  operators  belonging  to  the 
Southerwestern  Interstate  Coal  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation.  r  t  j 

Walter  L.  Lampkin,  chairman  of  the  fuel  ad¬ 
visory  board  at  Kansas  City  has  oeen  calling  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  men  comprising  his  committee  and 
coal  dealers  for  the  purpose  of  setting  a  top  price 
for  the  various  grades  of  coal  on  the  market 
here.  Mr.  Lampkin  says,  “in  reports  made  to  me 
by  the  dealers  there  is  a  wide  range  of  prices  be¬ 
ing  quoted  by  the  retail  dealers  here  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  some  of  the  dealers  are 
covering  petty  extortions  in  arriving  at  their  sell¬ 
ing  price.  To  avoid  this  the  board  will  endeavor 
to  delve  into  the  cost  estimating  of  the  dealers 
and  to  set  a  top  price  for  all  grades  and  thus  let 
the  dealers  compete  at  that  maximum  or  below  it 
as  they  see  fit.  It  is  likely  that  the  top  prices  will 
be  announced  during  the  coming  week.” 


Duluth  Trade 

Duluth,  Minn.,  November  28. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — History  is  being  made  every  day 
now  in  the  coal  trade  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes. 
Coal  dock  operators  have  become  resigned  to 
the  view  that  hard  coal  stocks  are  going  to  fall 
short  of  covering  ordinary  needs  up  till  the  open¬ 
ing  of  navigation  next  spring,  and  conservation 
has  become  the  watchword  all  along  the  line. 
With  the  movement  of  fuel  from  the  mines  to 
Lake  Erie  docks  now  practically  cut  off,  ^dealers 
are  counting  upon  the  routing  of  only  a  few 
more  cargoes  this  way  after  the  boats  now  load¬ 
ing  down  there  have  been  disposed  of.  In  some 
quarters,  however,  hopes  are  entertained  that  a 
few  boats  may  be  loaded  out  with  hard  coal  for 
the  northwest  trade  at  the  last  moment,  but 
that  is  conceded  to  be  only  a  possibility.  As 
soon  as  a  definite  lineup  can  be  obtained  on  the 
receipts  during  the  closing  days  of  the  season  a 
general  effort  will  be  made  to  allocate  supplies  to 
the  various  districts  in  this  territory  as  fairly 
as  possible. 

Recognizing  that  the  greatest  conservation  of 
hard  coal  will  be  necessary  if  suffering  is  to 
lie  avoided.  Judge  J.  F.  McGee,  Minnesota 
Fuel  Administrator,  has  issued  a  letter  to 
the  local  fuel  boards  suggesting  that  each  cus¬ 
tomer  be  permitted  to  purchase  only  a  ton  or 
two  of  hard  coal  at  a  time,  as  if  some  consumers 
are  allowed  to  put  in  their  whole  winter’s  sup¬ 
plies,  there  may  be  nothing  left  for  others  later 
on.  District  fuel  administrators  are  also  re¬ 
quested  to  instruct  dealers  to  confine  their  sales 
of  hard  coal  to  consumers  whose  heating  equip¬ 
ments  are  not  suited  to  burn  soft  coal.  Consum¬ 


ers,  able  to  burn  soft  coal,  must  do  so  in  order  to 
help  out  in  the  emergency. 

Retailers  in  Duluth  have  not  as  yet  received 
any  instructions  from  the  local  fuel  board  in 
reference  to  limiting  sales  of  hard  coal  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  they  are  acting  off  their  own  bat  in 
carrying  Judge  McGee’s  suggestion  out  as  far  as 
possible.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  to 
prevent  the  hoarding  of  fuel  by  anyone,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  a  central  organization  to 
keep  tab  on  all  sales.  Otherwise  a  consumer 
could  get  around  the  restriction  by  placing  or¬ 
ders  for  a  couple  of  tons  at  each  retail  office  and 
thus  lay  up  a  stock. 

Coal  has  been  coming  along  fairly  freely  at 
the  Head  of  the  Lakes  docks  lately.  Last  Satur¬ 
day  ten  steamers  unloaded  at  ^e  docks  and 
twenty-two  more  boats  were  enroute.  On  Mon¬ 
day  of  this  week  nine  boats  arrived  with  coal 
and  fifteen  were  enroute. 

Dealers  complain  of  the  uncertainty  of  re¬ 
ceiving  coal  that  had  been  reserved  for  them, 
and  of  thus  being  badly  handicapped  in  making 
their  selling  plans.  The  superintendent  of  one 
of  the  docks  mentioned  that  a  cargo  of  Hocking 
coal  that  was  supposed  to  have  been  consigned 
to  his  dock  last  week  was  diverted  on  the  way 
and  he  had  consequently  been  compelled  to 
“welch”  on  some  of  his  contracts,  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it. 

Beyond  a  revision  of  ten  cents  downwards  in 
Youghiogheny  and  Hocking  screenings,  no 
changes  have  been  made  in  either  wholesale  or 
retail  quotations  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  since 
November  1st. 

Current  minimum  wholesale  market  for  coal 
f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  docks  and  retail  prices  at 
Duluth  and  Superior  are  as  follows : 


Wholesale 

Egg  . $7.30 

Stove  .  7.55 

Nut  .  9.30 

Pea  .  6.1.5 

Buckwheat  .  5.75 

Youghiogheny,  lump  or  stove .  6.60 

Dock  run .  6.40 

Screenings  . -6.20 

Hocking  Valley,  lump  or  stove .  6.60 

Dock  run .  6.40 

Screenings  .  6.20 

West  Virginia,  splint,  lump,  stove .  6.85 

Dock  run .  6.65 

Pocahontas,  lump, 'egg,  nut .  7!70 

Screenings  .  6.55 

Run  of  mine . 


Retail 

$8.95 

9.20 
9.50 
7.80 

7.40 
8.60 

8.40 

8.20 
8.60 
8.40 
8.20 
8.85 
8.40 
9.70 
8.15 
8.65 


Detroit  Trade 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  28.— (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Jobbers  describe  conditions  in  the 
Detroit  market  as  “worse,  if  possible,  than  last 
week,”  amplifying  with  the  explanation  that  there 
is  less  coal  in  Detroit  and  less  coming  in  than 
a  week  ago. 

Supplies  of  many  steam  coal  users  are  re¬ 
ported  running  very  low,  while  no  coal  is  arriv¬ 
ing  to  replenish  the  dwindling  stocks.  There  is 
some  coal  coming  to  the  city,  of  course,  but  it 
is  virtually  all  stock  consigned  to  buyers  under 
contracts  arranged  previous  to  the  government’s 
prices  taking  effect.  Jobbers  through  the  Michi¬ 
gan  branch  of  the  National  Jobbers’  Association 
are  demonstrating  their  desire  to  co-operate  with 
the  Michigan  and  Detroit  fuel  administrations 
by  diverting  part  of  this  coal  from  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  to  supply  consumers  reported  as  emer¬ 
gency  cases  by  the  state  coal  administrator. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  job¬ 
bers  in  taking  this  course,  not  only  deprive  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  clamoring  for  the  coal,  but  at 
the  same  time  take  a  loss  on  stock,  which  they 
may  have  bought  at  the  prices  fixed  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  conference  of  the  operators  and  which,  when 
diverted  from  contract  customers,  they  are  said 
to  be  selling  at  the  later  government  prices,  plus 
the  fifteen  cents  a  ton  commission  permissible. 

Snow  and  frosty  temperatures  have  greatly 
accelerated  the  demand  of  household  consumers. 
The  Detroit  coal  administration  reports  more 
than  2,000  homes  unsupplied  and  no  coal  avail¬ 
able  to  provide  for  them.  In  many  instances  the 
only  heat  available  in  homes  containing  sick  peo¬ 
ple  or  infants  is  what  may  be  derived  from  keep¬ 
ing  gas  ranges  lighted  in  the  kitchens.  Some 
homes  are  even  less  fortunate. 

With  no  smokeless  coal  arriving  and  very  little 
anthracite,  soft  coal  of  the  type  usually  used  in 
steam  plants  is  about  the  only  fuel  at  hand  and 
the  amount  of  this  is  so  small  that  household 
consumers  are  getting  very  little.  Hope  is  still 
buoyed  up  by  promises  and  the  expectation  that 
the  end  of  the  lake  navigation  will  see  a  heavier 
movement  of  coal  into  iJetroit.  The  priority  or¬ 
der  under  which  coal  is  being  shipped  to  load¬ 
ing  ports  for  lake  movement  terminates  at  mid¬ 
night  Friday.  Some  of  the  shippers  already  have 


finished.  The  boats  loaded  610,449  tons  of  soft 
coal  and  22,000  tons  of  bunker  coal  last  week. 


Denver  Trade 

Denver,  November  28. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Last  week,  like  the  five  or  six  preceding 
weeks,  was  attended  by  warm,  sunny  days  and 
cold  nights,  which  gave  additional  opportunity  for 
both  producers  and  distributors  to  get  nearer 
abreast  of  current  and  back  orders.  The  demand 
for  all  grades  still  greatly  exceeds  the  supply. 

That  country  stocks  are  extremely  light  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  apparent  every  day,  and  that 
the  situation  in  many  localities  has  reached  the 
danger  point  is  borne  out  by  actual  investigation. 
During  the  past  week  reports  have  been  received 
from  seven  different  towns  in  Colorado  to  the 
effect  that  they  are  or  were  entirely  out  of  coal. 
With  the  continuance  of  present  mild  weather  re¬ 
lief  is  possible  for  such  cases  as  these,  but  there 
is  no  possibility  of  a  surplus  on  hand  for  distri¬ 
bution  in  this  territory.  A  steady  demand  for 
Colorado  coal  to  eastern  points  will  absorb  every 
ton  of  surplus  production  in  this  state. 

An  advance  in  prices  of  slack  has  been  author¬ 
ized  by  Dr.  Garfield  in  response  to  a  recent  com¬ 
plaint  wired  to  Washington  by  Denver  commercial 
bodies  that  dealers  were  forcing  mine  run  on  con¬ 
sumers  on  account  of  the  price  difference  over 
slack.  The  raise  authorized  is  25  cents,  making 
the  mine  price  $1.70,  which  is  10  cents  more  than 
was  demanded  or  expected.  Consumers  in  Den¬ 
ver  will  pay  about  $.3.25  per  ton  in  the  future 
under  the  new  order. 

Mine  prices  are  unchanged  and  retail  prices 
remain  the  same  as  those  announced  last  week  for 
lignite  and  bituminous  coal.  The  supply  of  emp¬ 
ties  for  loading  is  still  far  short  of  what  is  needed, 
and  the  situation  shows  little  improvement.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  limited  entirely  to  the  moderate  avail¬ 
able  car  supply. 


McLean  County  Coal  Bureau 

On  Monday,  November  26,  another  coal  county 
bureau  was  found  at  Bloomington,  Illinois.  At 
this  meeting  there  were  present  Mayor  E.  E. 
Jones  of  Bloomington,  who  is  also  the  County 
Fuel  Administrator  for  McLean  county;  Spencer 
Ewing  and  E.  Dickinson,  who  are  associated  with 
Mr.  Jones  in  the  Fuel  Administration. 

There  were  present  twenty-one  coal  dealers  of 
this  district,  and  as  a  result  of  an  election  held 
at  the  meeting  W.  S.  Harwood  of  Bloomington 
was  elected  president  of  the  new  bureau  and 
George  W.  Parker  of  the  same  city  was  made 
secretary.  After  the  organization  of  the  coal 
bureau  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a 
committee  on  constitution  and  by-laws;  W.  W. 
Tilden  of  Bloomington,  F.  E.  Jones  of  LeRoy 
and  \\.  H.  Johnson  of  Bloomington. 

I.  L.  Runyan,  the  secretary  of  the  Illinois  and 
\\  isconSin  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 
addressed  the  meeting,  telling  in  detail  how  the 
other  county  coal  associations  had  been  formed 
and  how  well  they  were  performing  one  of  their 
functions  by  aiding  the  governmental  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  performance  of  its  duty  of 
expediting  coal  distribution.  Among  those  present 
were :  Mayor  E.  E.  Jones  of  Bloomington,  the 
County  Fuel  Administrator ;  Spencer  Ewing, 
Bloomington,  Associate  County  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor;  E.  Dickinson,  Bloomington,  Associate  County 
Fuel  .Administrator;  W.  S.  Harwood  Lumber  & 
Coal  Company,  Parker  Bros.,  Johnson  Transfer 
&  Fuel  Company,  W.  J.  Dambold,  Plackett  Coal 
Company,  West  Side  Coal  &  Lumber  Company, 
Corn  Belt  Lumber  Company,  of  Bloomington ; 
Pratt  &  Blair,  of  Cropsey ;  Farmers  Grain  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Anchor;  S.  &  S.  Coal  &  Ice  Company, 
I.  R.  Cornish  Lumber  Company,  C.  A.  Pierce 
Lumber  Company,  of  LeRoy;  Lon  Baremore,  of 
Downs :  Cookville  Grain  Company,  of  Cookville ; 
John  B.  Stableton,  of  Holder;  Gus  Adborg,  of 
Randolph;  A.  L.  Nichol,  of  Corel;  Charles  Pocrel, 
of  Holder;  Cookville  Lumber  Company,  of  Cook¬ 
ville  ;  W.  D.  Alexander  Lumber  Company,  of 
Normal,  Chenoa,  Colfax  and  Anchor;  Ira  D.  Ad¬ 
ams  Lumber  Company,  of  Lexington ;  I.  L.  Run¬ 
yan,  of  Chicago;  G.  E.  Hutchison,  public  account¬ 
ant,  of  Chicago. 


The  Wheeling  Township  Coal  Mining  Company, 
recently  organized,  has  purchased  from  the 
Wheeling  Valley  Coal  Mining  Co.  a  mine  at 
Trolls,  Ohio,  C.  L.  Ayers  of  the  C.  L.  Ayers  Coal 
Company,  Rockefeller  building,  Cleveland,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  company  and  will 
have  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  mine  and  the 
sale  of  the  coal. 
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New  York  Trade 

Wintry  Blasts  lest  Anthracite  Supplies — 
Locomotive  Shortage  Hinders  Bituminous 
Production 

Office  of  Thk  Ifi.ACK  Diamond, 
Novcmlier  28,  1917. 

The  east  lias  been  undergoiiiK  a  spell  of  wintry 
weather  since  Sunday  which  has  called  for  con¬ 
stant  use  of  coal  for  heating  homes.  Very  natur¬ 
ally  with  furnaces  and  heating  aiiparatus  of  all 
kinds  going  at  full  tilt,  the  question  of  coal  sup- 
Iily  has  been  foremost. 

While  in  Greater  New  York  City  there  has 
been  no  actual  deaths  reported  from  lack  of  heat, 
yet  it  was  appreciated  on  Monday  that  coal  sup¬ 
plies  are  indeed  very  light,  that  is  in  dealers’ 
yards.  Just  how  much  coal  householders  may 
have  stored  during  the  spring  and  summer  has 
not  yet  been  disclosed.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  a  great  many  consumers  have  to  buy  from 
week  to  week,  as  no  dealer  can  now  make  deliv¬ 
eries  to  any  one  consumer  of  more  than  a  month’s 
supply.  Half  ton  and  ton  lot  deliveries  are  the 
rule  now. 

Many  yards  around  the  city  are  reported  as 
being  entirely  without  domestic  sizes,  some  of 
the  yards  keeping  open  only  to  make  deliveries 
of  the  steam  sizes  which  are  also  in  very  light 
supply. 

Shipments  from  the  mines  do  not  appear  to 
have  increased,  although  the  trade  have  been  an¬ 
ticipating  a  rush  of  coal  here  as  soon  as  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  lakes  were  shut  off.  Much  freer 
supplies  should  develop  within  the  next  week  or 
ten  days  or  conditions  will  be  most  serious. 

Demand  of  the  steam  sizes  is  active  and  prices 
continue  strong.  Many  dealers  are  without  buck¬ 
wheat  No.  1,  while  quotations  range  around  $4.50 
at  the  mines  and  from  $5.50  to  $6.00  f.  o.  b. 
according  to  quality.  For  rice,  mine  prices  range 
from  $3.25  to  $3.40  and  from  $4  to  $4.50,  f.  o.  b., 
while  barley  was  quoted  at  from  $2'.25  to  $2.35  at 
the  mines  and  from  $3.25  to  $3.75  at  the  docks. 

The  price  on  company  coal,  at  the  lower  ports, 
for  November  loading,  is  as  follows :  Broken, 
$5.95;  egg,  $5.90;  stove,  $6.15,  and  chestnut,  $6.25. 
For  red  ash  the  prices  are'  ten  cents  higher,  and 
for  Lykens  Valley  forty-five  and  fifty  cents 
higher.  Individual  operators  are  permitted  to 
charge  seventy-five  cents  a  ton  above  company 
prices.  From  the  upper  parts  coals  are  five  cents 
higher,  owing  to  the  difference  in  freight  rates. 

The  Bituminous  Situation 

The  past  week  has  not  brought  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  production  in  the  territories  that  ship 
coal  into  the  eastern  trade,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
congestion  of  cars  loaded  and  empty,  and  delays 
in  transportation,  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  locomo¬ 
tive  equipment  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  is 
having  its  effect  in  decreasing  receipts  at  con¬ 
suming  points.  Transaction  in  spot  coals  have 
practically  ceased.  Nowadays  a  consumer  grown 
tired  of  making  useless  appeals  to  the  coal  men 
for  shipments,  is  going  direct  to  the  fuel  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  these  gentlemen  are  trying  to  allevi¬ 
ate  suffering  by  making  demands  here  and  there 
for  immediate  shipments. 

An  interesting  situation  to  the  eastern  trade 
will  develop  growing  out  of  the  trial  of  a  plan 
to  take  care  of  the  major  part  of  New  England’s 
needs  by  increasing  shipments  by  the  water  routes 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Baltimore.  This  plan 
is  to  become  effective  on  Saturday,  and  if  suffi¬ 
cient  water  equipment  can  be  found  to  move  a 
large  volume  of  coal,  as  some  anticipate,  it  will 
bring  some  relief  in  the  central  Pennsylvania 
field  by  diverting  to  this  trade  or  to  the  line  trade 
a  considerable  tonnage  of  coal  that  now  goes  all 
rail  into  New  England. 

Many  of  the  local  bunker  suppliers  are  meeting 
with  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  coal  to 
Imnker  ships  that  are  assigned  to  them.  Supplies 
at  the  piers  are  way  below  normal. 

The  Vessel  Situation 

Commencing  Saturday,  the  Fuel  Administrator, 
the  operator,  railroads  and  transportation  lines 
are  to  start  upon  a  campaign  to  greatly  increase 
shipments  of  coal  into  new  England  via  Hampton 
Roads  and  Baltimore.  It  is  proposed  to  handle 
by  these  ports  a  greater  tonnage  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  than  ever  before,  so  as  to  relieve  the  rail¬ 
roads  from  the  all-rail  haul  of  coal  from  Central 
Pennsylvania  and  eastern  West  Virginia  mines. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  if  there  is  a  sufficient  ton¬ 
nage  of  vessels  to  handle  any  material  increase 
in  tonnage.  While  vessels  for  coastive  use  have 
been  a  little  more  plentiful,  yet  the  shortage  of 
coal  at  the  piers  is  held  to  have  something  to  do 
with  this.  Rates  are  unchanged. 


Current  rates  of  freight  are  about  as  follows; 
b'rom  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  $2.50  to  $3; 
to  Portland,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  to  Providence  and  like 
Sound  points,  $2.50,  to  $2.75. 

b'rom  New  York  to  Boston,  $1.75  to  $2;  to 
Portland,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  to  Providence,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  to  New  Bedford,  $1.50,  to  $1.75;  to  New 
llaven,  seventy  to  eighty  cents;  to  Bridgeport, 
sixty-five  to  seventy-five  cents.  Ilarbor  rates  re¬ 
main  at  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents. 

Neiv  York  Trade  Briefs 

S.  W.  Eccles,  who  is  associated  in  an  important 
capacity  with  tlie  various  Guggenheim  mining  in¬ 
terests,  and  for  whom  the  town  of  Eccles,  which 
is  the  main  office  of  the  New  River  Collieries  in 
West  Virginia, *was  named,  is  now  at  John  Hop¬ 
kins  Hospital  at  Baltimore  suffering  from  an  in¬ 
ternal  trouble.  1 1  is  condition  is  not  considered 
serious. 

On  Monday  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Trans- 
])ortation  Co.  filed  briefs  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  asking  increased  rates  in 
carload  lots  of  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  gross 
ton  on  anthracite  coal  along  tide  piers  at  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  to  New  England  destination  points. 
A  similar  petition  has  been  filed  by  the  New  York, 
Ontario  &  Western  railroads  of  from  25  to  50 
cents  per  gross  ton  from  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  and 
Weehawken,  N.  J.,  to  New  England  points. 

Those  who  have  been  on  Broadway  after  11 
o’clock  at  night  since  the  enforcing  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  advertising  sign  order  as  issued  by 
the  National  Fuel  Administrator,  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  prodigality  of  lights  still  used 
by  some  of  the  cabaret  variety  of  restaurants. 
It  appears  that  legitimate  business  advertisers 
must  dim  their  signs  at  eleven  while  the  non-es¬ 
sential  luxury  profiteers  flash  their  invitations  un- 
liridled. 

It  is  understood  that  florists  who  did  not  take 
the  precaution  to  lay  in  ample  supplies  of  fuel 
for  the  winter,  are  going  to  suffer  from  now  on 
unless  there  is  a  most  radical  increase  in  the  coal 
supply.  It  is  told  a  large  florist  near  New  York 
City  needed  500  tons  of  coal  and  met  with  no 
success  in  getting  it.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
the  fuel  administration  at  Washiffgton  to  be  in¬ 
formed  that  his  business  “was  useless  so  far  as 
the  war  is  concerned,  and  people  will  have  to  get 
along  without  flowers  during  the  war.” 

Olin  J.  Stephens,  the  well  known  Bronx  retail 
coal  man,  wrote  a  very  interesting  article  for  the 
New  York  Sun  on  last  Saturday,  stating  just 
what  the  various  countries  have  done  in  the  way 
of  adopting  daylight  saving  as  a  war  measure. 
Mr.  Stephens  showed  what  various  countries 
estimate  that  they  are  saving  in  tons  of  coal  and 
in  money  by  the  plan.  Mr.  Stephens  stated  that 
the  Daylight  Saving  Committee  feels  that  it  is 
essential  to  have  proper  legislation  enacted  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  session  of  Congress  to  get  more 
effective  results  from  the  plan. 

The  bringing  of  gas  house  coke  from  Boston 
to  New  York  is  likened  to  the  historical  “carry¬ 
ing  of  coals  to  New-castle.”  Some  months  ago 
it  was  pointed  out  in  these  columns  that  the  local 
gas  companies  had  most  radically  curtailed  the 
sale  of  coke  for  domestic  purposes.  Some  of  the 
bakeries  were  worse  hit  than  other  consumers  as 
these  used  gas  house  coke  almost  exclusively. 
Last  week  it  was  announced  a  deal  had  been  made 
for  the  movement  of  25,000  tons  of  gas  coke  from 
the  Everett  plant  of  the  Massachusetts  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  to  New  York,  barges  to  be  employed  in  this 
service. 

The  wholesale  coal  companies  and  the  retail 
dealers  of  New  York  City  are  making  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  local  Fuel 
Administrator,  Reeve  Schley,  in  keeping  peddlers 
supplied  with  coal,  as  it  is  recognized  that  the 
small  consumer  who  buys  in  sack  or  bucket  quan¬ 
tities  must  depend  upon  the  coal  cellar  or  peddler 
dealer  for  supples.  Consequently  the  wholesale 
companies  in  shipping  certain  grades  and  sizes  to 
retail  dealers  specify  that  every  ton  of  these  par¬ 
ticular  cargoes  must  be  sold  to  peddlers.  One 
ruling  that  Mr.  Schley  has  made  pertains  to  the 
distribution  of  coal  to  houses  where  the  owner¬ 
ship  or  tenancy  have  changed.  The  coal  dealer 
who  has  heretofore  supplied  these  buildings  must 
continue  to  do  so. 


Alex  Holliday,  an  Indianapolis  business  man, 
received  a  letter  this  week  from  a  friend  in  Paris 
saying  that  coal  has  been  selling  there  at  forty  to 
sixty  dollars  a  ton. 


Baltimore  Trade 

Balti.more,  November  28. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Maryland  has  a  coal  administra¬ 
tor  now,  in  the  person  of  F.  A.  Meyer,  grain 
broker.  The  new  coal  administrator  is  quite 
frank  in  his  statement  that  he  has  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  to  learn.  He  has  been  forced  to  tell  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  coal  men  alike,  with  consumer, 
that  he  will  have  to  consult  with  Washing;ton 
and  study  the  situation  before  he  even  begins 
the  appointment  of  committees.  In  some  urgent 
cases  he  has  consulted  with  coal  men  and  has 
told  them  to  go  ahead  on  certain  lines  regarding 
sales. 

In  the  meantime  the  trade  is  plugging  along 
with  the  supply  question  overshadowing  any  rul¬ 
ing  as  to  profit  margins.  There  were  a  couple  of 
days  when  there  was  an  easier  flow  of  soft  coal 
deliveries.  Many  big  plants  here  are  desperately 
short,  however.  The  local  Situation  was  hit  the 
harder  through  the  fact  that  car  allotment  was 
denied  some  of  the  West  Virginia  mines  by  the 
Washington  fuel  administration  in  an  effort  to 
Iilace  cars  for  deliveries  west  and  this  closed  a 
few  coal  operations. 

The  services  of  all  the  local  coal  men  and 
associations  were  offered  the  new  fuel  admin¬ 
istrator  here  during  the  week.  The  officers  of 
the  Maryland  Jobbers’  Association  and  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Coal  Exchange,  representing  the  hard  coal 
retail  interests,  were  among  the  first  to  proffer 
any  and  all  aid. 

These  are  anxious  times  for  hard  coal  men, 
however,  despite  the  assurances  that  the  fuel 
distribution  will  soon  be  such  that  all  will  be 
cared  for  in  reason.  There  are  many  empty 
bins  for  anthracite  here.  The  receipts  of  hard 
coal  were  again  very  light  the  past  week. 

Some  Trade  Notes 

Among  the  mines  to  close  for  several  days 
the  past  week,  because  of  inability  to  get  cars, 
were  several  in  the  Morgantown  district  of  West 
Virginia,  and  some  in  the  Georges  Creek  region 
of  Maryland. 

An  order  directing  the  receiver  for  three 
mines  of  the  Ajax-Hocking  Coal  Company  to 
dispose  of  the  properties,  after  a  report  that  they 
can  not  be  operated  profitably  at  the  present  gov¬ 
ernment  prices,  has  been  signed  in  the  United 
States  Court  here.  Receivership  was  created 
last  May. 


St.  Louis  Trade 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  28. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — St.  Louis  at  last  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  supplied  in  regard  tq  its  immediate  needs. 
The  very  mild  weather  has  helped  the  situation 
out  considerably.  However,  the  weather  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  turn  again  and  transportation  is  getting 
in  very  bad  shape;  consequently,  it  looks  as  if 
another  acute  coal  famine  would  be  in  order  very 
shortly. 

The  railroads  around  St.  Louis  seem  to  be  in 
very  bad  shape;  particularly  the  Terminals,  as 
the  congestion  is  great  on  all  sides.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  last  week  that  a  number  of  the  coal  roads 
were  forced  to  leave  several  days  loading  on  sid¬ 
ings  en  route  to  St.  Louis  because  the  Terminals 
would  not  accept  deliveries  from  them.  The  car 
supply  on  a  whole  is  getting  worse  and  in  the 
majority  of  instances  only  a  slight  slackening  up 
is  noticed.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  &  Nashville,  the  car  supply  has  dropped  to 
50  per  cent.  This  is  a  peculiar  fact  in  view  of 
the  circumstances  that  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
was  the  best  coal  road  coming  into  St.  Louis  up 
to  several  weeks  ago  and  for  several  months 
prior  to  that  time  had  practically  furnished  100 
per  cent,  car  supply. 

The  Iron  Mountain  is  another  railroad  that  is 
very,  very  bad  in  regard  to  car  supply.  The  local 
Fuel  Administration  is  busil}'  at  %vork  and  has 
outlined  the  retail  prices  for  St.  Louis.  A  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  has  arisen  over  the  fact  that 
the  local  Fuel  Administration  has  classified  in 
groups  the  various  Illinois  coals.  They  are  re¬ 
quiring  the  retail  dealers  to  stamp  on  the  tickets 
from  which  group  their  coal  comes  from  and 
what  district.  This  is  causing  the  dealers  to 
want  to  know  exactly  where  their  coal  comes 
from  and,  in  the  case  of  a  great  many  trade  mark 
coals,  it  is  causing  considerable  hardships.  A 
great  many  claim  that  it  is  outside  of  the  province 
of  the  local  Fuel  Administrator  to  arbitrarily 
group  the  various  grades  of  coal  in  Illinois,  which 
point  was  particularly  brought  to  light  by  the 
fact  that  DeQuoin  coal  was  excluded  by  them 
from  the  same  class  of  other  Illinois  coals  pro¬ 
duced  in  Williamson  and  Franklin  Counties. 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

Trying  to  Make  Anthracite  Receipts  Meet 
Pressing  Needs  —  Bituminous  Shortage 
Grows 

Philadelphia,  November  28. — -{Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — -This  week  ushered  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  first  real  wintry  weather,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  ranging  materially  below  the  freezing 
point  for  the  first  half  of  the  week.  This  tended 
to  test  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  requirements  of 
consumers  for  coal  for  household  purposes,  and 
there  were  many  cases  reported  where  house¬ 
holds  were  entirely  without  coal.  For  many 
weeks  the  shortage  of  coal  in  this  vicinity  has 
been  appreciated  by  the  retail  dealers,  many  of 
whom  have  had  very  little  coal  to  deliver  and 
have  been  compelled  at  times  to  shut  down  their 
yards.  The  local  fuel  administrator  has  a 
herculean  task  in  satisfying  the  many  demands 
that  are  being  made  upon  him  for  coal  each  day, 
and  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  retail  coal  men 
are  giving  him  the  most  hearty  co-operation. 

A  statement  was  given  out  Sunday  showing  the 
shipment  of  tonnage  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Read¬ 
ing  Coal  &  Iron  Company  to  Philadelphia  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  with  compari¬ 
sons  for  like  period  in  1914,  1915  and  1916.  For 
instance  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1916  the 
Reading  shipped  975,426  tons  while  its  shipments 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  aggregated 

I, 338,690  tons.  This  aggregate  means  more  than 
the  combined  tonnages  for  the  corresponding 
periods  of  1914  and  1915. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  there  has  been  many  large 
requirements  for  anthracite  this  year,  due  to  our 
participation  in  the  war,  that  did  not  exist  before, 
which  consequently  reduces  the  supply  for  do¬ 
mestic  use.  The  cantonments  have  called  for 
large  supplies.  In  a  recent  ruling  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  requiring  the  use  of  smokeless  coal  by  ships 
traversing  the  submarine  zone  has  called  for  the 
taking  of  large  quantities  of  anthracite  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York  for  bunker  purposes. 

The  steam  sizes  are  in  good  demand,  with  prices 
ruling  strong.  While  most  of  the  independent 
operators  are  trying  to  hold  the  sizes  at  about 
the  following  ratios,  $2.00  for  barley,  $3.00  for 
rice  and  $4.00  for  buckwheat,  these  prices  at  the 
mines,  and  many  instances  are  cited  where 
twenty-five  and  fifty  cents  a  ton  over  these  are 
secured. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  the  lack  of  cars  and 
the  lack  particularly  of  locomotives  for  handling 
coal  trains,  are  given  as  the  dominating  features. 
Last  week  attention  was  directed  to  the  enormous 
number  of  loaded  cars  on  the  Pennsylvania  Sys¬ 
tem  alone  east  of  Pittsburgh.  On  one  day  this 
road  was  said  to  have  had  more  than  8,000  loaded 
cars  above  normal,  with  insufficient  locomotives 
to  move  them.  The  Reading  also  had  a  very 
large  number  of  loaded  cars  over  normal  that 
they  were  not  able  to  move  to  connections  be¬ 
cause  of'  lack  of  locomotives. 

In  central  Pennsylvania  there  is  considerable 
complaint  over  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  is  not  moving  empties  from  other  roads 
that  are  consigned  to  mines  on  the  Pennsylvania. 
In  fact,  embargoes  against  equipment  from  other 
lines  seems  to  be  the  rule  of  some  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  and  this  is  causing  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
fusion  to  the  operators  who  depend  largely  upon 
the  equipment  of  other  lines  to  take  care  of  con¬ 
tract  commitments.  Between  priority  orders  and 
railroad  fuel  demands,  the  commercial  consumer 
is  getting  only  a  fraction  of  his  contract  coals. 

Car  supply  this  week  in  the  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  fields  is  reported  to  be  about  as  bad  as  at 
any  previous  time.  In  fact  some  operators  claim 
that  conditions  are  even  worse  in  some  quarters. 
In  some  quarters  it  is  argued  that  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  is  giving  slightly  better  service  than  the 
Pennsylvania  while  western  Maryland  has  up  to 
the  present  done  very  well. 

There  is  practically  no  free  coal  available,  so 
that  the  $2'.45  price  is  nearly  nominal. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 

The  mines  in  Shamokin  region  were  worked  on 
Sunday.  Susquehanna  and  Buck  Ridge  collieries 
were  worked. 

The  mine  of  the  Abem  Coal  Company  at 
Smith’s  Mills  was  shut  down  two  days  last  week 
due  to  the  fact  that  three  wild  cats  entered  the 
mines. 

The  Bethlehem  Mines  Corporation  with  capital 
of  $2,000,000  was  incorporated  at  Dover,  Dela¬ 
ware,  last  week.  Incorporators  are  H.  H.  Ward, 

J.  Harkins  and  L.  Campbell,  all  of  Wilmington. 

Advices  from  the  anthracite  region  early  this 


week  stated  that  most  of  the  companies  in  the 
upper  region  are  making  an  effort  to  keep  the 
mines  going  tomorrow.  Thanksgiving  Day,  owing 
to  the  demand  for  fuel. 

This  week  Francis  A.  Lewis,  chairman  of  the 
Philadelphia  Coal  Committee  took  action  to  stop 
the  practice  of  having  suburbanites  receive  coal 
from  Philadelphia  dealers,  thus  draining  local 
stocks. 

Chairman  Hurley  on  Monday  wired  Governor 
Whitman  of  New  York  for  full  information  re¬ 
garding  the  number  and  size  of  barges  and  tug¬ 
boats  on  the  Erie  Canal.  The  Shipping  Board  is 
planning  to  take  over  these  vessels  during  the 
winter  months  for  use  in  Chesapeake  and  Dela¬ 
ware  bays  and  in  the  traffic  between  the  capes 
and  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

Advices  received  from  Hazleton  state  that 
drainage  of  Stockton  coal  basin,  a  much  mooted 
question  with  mining  men  of  that  region  is  to  be 
attempted.  A  contract  has  been  given  by  the 
Lehigh  Coal  Company  for  a  bore  hole  150  feet  in 
depth  and  four  inches  in  diameter  to  be  drilled 
between  the  Hazleton  number  forty  and  the 
Stockton  pillars. 

The  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the 
George  B.  Newton  Coal  Company  was  held  Mon¬ 
day  and  four  retiring  directors  were  re-elected. 
Contrary  to  its  usual  custom,  the  company  issued 
no  report  of  earnings  for  the  October  31st  fiscal 
year.  J.  Ernest  Richard,  president,  said  this  was 
because  the  company  is  now  making  reports  to 
tile  Government. 

The  Employes’  Magazine  of  the  Davis  Coal  & 
Coke  Company,  operating  in  West  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  published  an  honor  roll  in  two  classes, 
one  containing  the  names  of  miners  who  have 
mined  enough  coal  in  a  month  to  make  their  earn¬ 
ings  amount  to  $200  or  more,  the  other  having 
the  men  whose  earnings  were  from  $175  to  $200 
in  the  month.  The  December  number  of  the 
magazine,  now  current,  shows  forty-nine  men  in 
the  first  class,  and  ninety-four  in  the  second  class. 

President  Alba  Johnson  of  the  Baldwin  Loco¬ 
motive  Works  said  last  week :  “During  1916, 
1,960  locomotives  were  made,  an  average  of  160  a 
month.  Large  contracts  for  machining  shells  were 
executed  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  force, 
which  ranged  from  12,000  to  18,500  men,  was 
diverted  to  shell  manufacturing.  All  of  these 
contracts  except  one,  for  the  French  Government, 
were  run  out  during  the  spring  of  1916.  The 
French  contract  was  completed  in  November. 
During  1917  the  working  force  was  increased  ap¬ 
proximately  to  20,000  men.  Locomotive  produc¬ 
tion  was  largely  increased  and  for  ten  months 
ending  October  31,  1917,  2,254  were  shipped,  at 
the  rate  of  225  a  month.  This  increase  of  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  further  continued  during  Novem¬ 
ber,  December  and  the  months  of  1918.” 


New  England  Trade 

Boston,  November  28. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Now  that  New  England  is  threatened  with 
one  of  the  most  serious  coal  crisis  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  the  Washington  authorities  have  decided  to 
give  more  attention  to  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  a  question  whether  or  not  the  Wash¬ 
ington  authorities  are  acting  too  late  to  do  good. 
Some  of  our  largest  industries  here  are  actually 
suffering  for  fuel,  and  unless  they  get  it  within 
a  comparatively  few  days  they  will  be  obliged  to 
close.  Their  efforts  to  secure  fuel  have  bordered 
on  frenziedness,  and  they  have,  in  many  cases,  ig¬ 
nored  local  and  state  fuel  administrators  to  appeal 
directly  to  Washington  for  relief. 

So  acute  is  the  situation  in  many  sections  of 
New  England  that  it  is  a  moral  certainty  that 
shippers  will  have  coal  confiscated  before  another 
month  passes.  In  fact,  confiscation  already  has 
been  threatened  some  shippers  unless  they  are 
willing  to  loan  their  fellow-shipper  coal.  During 
the  past  week  or  ten  days  there  has  been  quite 
a  little  of  this  loaning  going  on  to  tide  over  gas 
and  electric  lighting,  street  railway,  and  some 
manufacturing  companies  engaged  on  Government 
work,  as  well  as  state  institutions.  The  loaning 
has  involved  anthracite  as  well  as  bituminous,  but 
the  shortage  is  more  acute  in  the  latter  and  nat¬ 
urally  the  proportion  of  loanings  is  larger. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  lack  of  bituminous  in 
New  England  is  Government  takings  at  Hampton 
Roads  and  other  ports.  Present  indications  are 
that  priority  orders  will  be  given  shipments  for 
New  England  application.  But  relief  cannot  come 
via  railroads;  it  must  come  via  water,  and  for 
that  reason  coal  must  be  rushed  to  Hampton 
Roads  and  when  reaching  there  be  left  alone  by 
the  Government.  So  great  are  New  England’s 
needs  that  vessels  are  ordered  to  Hampton  Roads 


with  instructions  to  stay  there  until  a  cargo  is 
secured  regardless  of  demurrage.  Expense  is 
nothing;  it’s  coal  that  is  needed.  Some  tidewater 
coal  is,  of  course,  being  moved  on  contracts  ex¬ 
isting  prior  to  Aug.  21  last,  but  buyers  and  sellers 
are  obliged  to  submit  all  transactions  to  local  fuel 
administrators,  which  slows  up  the  movement. 
Pennsylvania  shippers  are  having  all  they  can  do 
so  supply  coal  on  contract,  and  coal  at  Govern¬ 
ment  prices  is  out  of  the  question. 

Anthracite  shippers  again  fell  down  badly  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  and  some  retailers  are  up 
against  it  for  supplies.  There  are  large  numbers 
of  household  consumers  in  New  England  who 
have  no  coal,  and  the  retailer  has  none  to  give 
them.  Real  winter  weather  has  set  in,  and  re¬ 
tailers  are  swamped  with  orders.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  Vermont  twelve  inches  of  snow  have  fal¬ 
len  .since  last  reports.  The  little  stove,  egg  and 
nut  filtering  through  is  snapped  up  quickly.  The 
all-rail  movement  is  handicapped  by  a  lack  of 
cars  and  freight  congestion  at  the  western  con¬ 
necting  points  of  the  New  England  railroads. 
The  output  of  buckwheat  and  boiler  is  tied  up 
on  contract  and  there  is  nothing  for  the  consumer 
who  is  not  covered.  The  lack  of  anthracite  ap¬ 
plies  to  independent  as  well  as  big  company  coal. 
Occasionally  a  local  agent  is  informed  by  letter 
that  shippers  have  an  odd  lot  of  egg  or  stove,  but 
before  a  telegram  can  be  sent  the  home  office  the 
coal  is  sold,  so  the  local  agent  goes  without. 

The  southern  marine  freight  rate  market  is  a 
shade  firmer  because  the  movement  of  vessels  has 
been  hampered  by  weather  and  because  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  Shipping  Board  will  revise  upward  rates 
within  the  near  future.  The  general  asking  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston  is  $3  a  ton. 
There  is  so  little  tidewater  coal  at  New  York 
ports,  and  so  many  bottoms  offered,  favorable 
charters  undoubtedly  could  be  made  if  desired. 
But  the  market  for  independent  space  is  purely 
nominal. 

Nezv  England  Trade  Notes 

The  Haverhill  coal  drivers  have  been  granted 
an  increase  of  $2  a  week  in  wages. 

Benjamin  S.  Hinckley  is  to  devote  most  of  his 
time  in  Washington  to  seeing  that  New  England 
manufacturing  establishments  get  a  supply  of  bitu¬ 
minous. 

Ex-Gov.  Foss  has  resigned  as  president  of  the 
Mead-Morrison  Manufacturing  Company.  Frank 
P.  Carpenter,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  is  the  new 
president. 

Mr.  Storrow  has  taken  up  the  matter  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  coal  steamer  Middlesex,  com¬ 
mandeered  by  the  Shipping  Board.  He  says  the 
road  cannot  spare  the  ship. 

The  Tidewater  Transportation  Company,  of 
Boston,  a  $500,000  corporation,  has  been  granted 
a  Massachusetts  charter.  The  incorporators  are 
Lewis  F.  Rader  and  Frank  S.  Leighton. 

George-  McConnell  has  resigned  his  position  as 
salesman  at  the  Boston  office  of  Dickson  &  Eddy, 
effective  Dec.  1,  having  enlisted  in  the  navy.  Mr. 
McConnell  will  be  stationed  at  the  Paymaster’s 
Department,  Charlestown. 

The  Gorman-Leonard  Coal  Company,  the  New 
England  representative  of  the  Riverside  Coal 
Company,  announce  that,  effective  Nov.  30,  their 
Boston  office  will  be  discontinued.  The  firm  will 
continue  to  do  business  at  Worcester. 

The  final  papers  have  been  signed  whereby  the 
New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Company,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Massachusetts  Gas  Companies, 
takes  over  the  14,000  acres  of  coal  land  from  the 
Empire  Coal  &  Coke  Company.  It  is  estimated  the 
land  contains  at  least  125,000,000  tons  of  high 
grade  Pittsburgh  and  Sewickley  seam  coal. 

Following  are  some  of  the  delivered  prices  of 
stove,  egg,  nut,  bituminous  and  coke  as  named  by 
various  local  coal  committees ; 


Town  or  City  Anthracite  Bituminous  Coke 

Springheld  . $9..')0  ♦$f..S3@7.78  $8.00 

Cast  Longmeadow .  . 

Williamsburg  .  9.50  . 

■Amherst  .  9.90  7.25  _ 

Croton  . 10.00  . 

Bernardston  .  9.00  . 

Northampton  .  9.45  . 

Brookline  .  9.50  . 

Medway  (.stove  and  nut) .  9.23  . 

Aledwav  (egg)  .  9.00  . 

Hardwick  .  9.00  . 

Ware  .  9.60  ....  0.50 


‘Price  at  the  yard.  Brookline  dealers  are  allowed  forty 
cents  a  ton  extra  when  coal  has  to  be  carried  into  house, 
and  Ware  dealers  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  extra. 


Reciprocal  Coal  Mining  Company,  Terre  Haute; 
capital,  $100,000;  coal  mining;  directors,  Fred  O. 
Eward,  I..  J.  Roach,  Arthur  Wolf. 
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Buffalo  Trade 

Buffai.o,  N.  Y.,  November  28. —  (Special  Corres¬ 
pondence.) — The  shipments  of  anthracite  last  week 
amounted  to  117,100  tons,  whicli  is  considerably 
less  than  the  previous  week.  The  coal  cleared  as 
follows:  Duluth-Superior,  50,400  tons;  Chicago, 
30,600;  Milwaukee,  21,100;  Ashland,  2,400;  Keno¬ 
sha,  000.  The  cargoes  were  mostly  of  large  size, 
averaging  about  0,000  tons  a  piece. 

Freight  rates  are  strong  at  50  cents  to  Duluth- 
Superior-Ashland,  85  cents  to  Chicago,  $1  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  $1.35  to  Kenosha. 

Anthracite  shippers  are  figuring  on  a  certain 
amount  of  coal  that  they  hope  to  .ship  before  the 
end  of  the  season  and  say  that  if  they  suceed  they 
will  be  satisfied  that  the  needs  of  the  Northwest 
have  been  met.  It  has  been  very  cold  here  for 
almost  a  week,  temperature  going  down  as  low  as 
15  degrees,  but  for  some  reason  the  Northwest 
has  been  warm  during  the  whole  time,  and  it  is 
now  hoped  that  this  little  show  of  winter  will 
.soon  edge  off  and  give  us  a  long  extension  of 
navigation.  Vessells  in  all  classes  will  sail  until 
December  20,  if  the  weather  permits. 

Dealers  are  still  asking  for  a  large  amount  of 
anthracite  and  the  cold  spell  has  caused  some  in¬ 
convenience,  if  not  actual  suffering.  Supplies  of 
coal  are  not  increasing  to  any  extent  and  the 
householders  who  have  not  been  aide  to  get 
stocks  ahead  are  now  clamoring  for  immediate 
delivery.  Schools  and  churches  find  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  in  getting  tbeir  needs  filled  and  in  one 
or  two  towns  in  this  locality  the  plan  of  holding 
union  religious  services  will  be  followed,  so  that 
one  church  may  be  heated,  instead  of  six  or 
eight. 

The  railroad  pooling  plans  are  expected  to  Ije 
of  benefit  to  the  consumers  of  bituminous  coal, 
though  it  is  too  early  to  determine  how  these  will 
work  out.  There  is  much  talk  of  pooling  of  coal 
in  this  market,  but  it  is  regarded  as  quite  an  un¬ 
dertaking  to  bring  it  about.  The  fuel  situation 
continues  to  be  in  bad  shape.  It  could  hardly  be 
worse,  in  the  opinion  of  some  coal  men.  Those 
members  of  the  trade  who  have  no  stable  ship¬ 
ping  connections  are  pretty  nearly  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  fear  that  soon  they  will  actually  be. 
Everybody  is  inclined  to  be  discouraged  over  the 
outlook  and  to  predict  that  the  close  of  naviga¬ 
tion  will  not  bring  about  much  relief  in  the  severe 
railroad  congestion.  The  shortage  of  cars  at  the 
mines  is  the  worst  it  has  been  in  a  long  time  and 
a  bad  storm  would  tie  things  up  completely. 

Buffalo  Trade  Briefs 

Among  the  visitors  from  the  bituminous  regions 
the  past  week  were  M.  M.  Alarkle,  of  Markle  & 
Mimmick,  Butler,  Pa.,  and  F.  A.  Mizener,  of  the 
Mizener  Coal  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  bituminous  association 
of  this  city  discussed  the  proposed  pooling  of  coal, 
which  seems  likely  to  be  done  here  at  the  instance 
of  the  coal  men  themselves. 

The  committee  which  has  been  investigating 
the  question  of  gas  supply  for  Buffalo  this  ^yinter 
recommend  that  the  manufacturers  ‘get  service  in 
preference  to  the  domestic  users  who  have  gas 
furnaces. 

A  coal  table  has  been  established  at  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  as  the  result  of  the  recent  cam¬ 
paign  for  greater  membership.  There  is  much 
to  talk  about  these  days  and  coal  men  are  out 
in  full  force  at  luncheon. 

Private  capital  has  been  so  slow  about  building 
tonnage  for  the  new  barge  canal  from  Lake  Erie 
to  tidewater  that  a  move  has  been  made  at  Al¬ 
bany,  beaded  by  W.  W.  Wotherspoon,  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  works,  to  ask  the  giv- 
ernment  to  set  aside  $5,000,000  for  building  fleets 
tins  winter  to  lie  used  next  season  for  carrying 
iron  and  steel  and  other  commodities. 


Francis  A.  Lewis,  fuel  administrator  for 
Philadelphia,  has  issued  an  order  that  coal 
drivers  must  stay  on  the  “water  wagon”  dur¬ 
ing  working  hours.  Any  saloon  keeper  sell¬ 
ing  liquor  to  drivers  of  coal  wagons  between 
the  hours  of  0  a.  m.  and  0  p.  m.  will  come 
into  conflict  with  Mr.  Lewis’  orders,  and  he 
states  that  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
liciuor  people  to  live  up  to  this  mandate  would 
result  in  an  appeal  being  taken  to  have  license 
revoked  at  expiration.  The  order  grows  out 
of  increasing  complaints  made  to  the  fuel 
administrator  about  loss  of  time  and  intoxi¬ 
cation  on  tbe  part  of  coal  wagon  drivers. 


Facts  Which  Determine  Our  Export  Prospects 


The  Export  Situation 

In  tbe  export  situation  there  is  to  be  noted  no 
diminution  of  demand.  It  is  appreciated  that 
many  countries  that  now  have  no  other  source 
of  supply  but  the  United  States  are  woefully  short 
of  coal.  For  these  countries  to  secure  coal  now 
it  is  necessary  for  the  buyer  to  convince  the 
administration  that  the  coal  will  be  used  only  for 
essential  industries. 

Take  the  case  of  South  American  countries  for 
instance.  An  importer  has  a  dock.  In  normal 
times  he  got  his  coal  in  cargoes  and  reloaded  for 
shipment  into  the  interior  or  sold  locally  from 
the  dock,  with  no  questions  asked  as  to  what 
purposes  the  coal  would  be  put.  Now  Washington 
must  know  how  practically  every  ton  of  coal  ex¬ 
ported  to  neutral  countries  is  .to  be  used,  or  no 
license  is  issued.  For  instance,  large  South  Amer¬ 
ican  brewing  interests  are  reputed  to  have  been 
refused  coal,  the  authorities  holding  that  they 
are  not  manufacturing  essentials. 

Hence  the  exportation  of  coal  to  neutral  coun¬ 
tries  today  is  no  easy  matter.  The  government 
wants  to  take  care  of  essential  requirements,  but 
a  deaf  ear  is  turned  to  the  entreaties  for  coal  for 
other  purposes. 

Coal  is  still  very  short  at  all  the  piers  where 
coal  is  loaded  for  export  and  foreign  bunkers.  At 
Hampton  Roads  for  weeks  past  there  has  been 
a  great  congestion  of  boats  and  there  have  been 
many  delays.  However,  relief  is  expected  to  ma¬ 
terialize  very  shortly  as  a  result  of  recent  con¬ 
ferences  at  Washington  between  the  operators, 
railroad  and  pier  officials  and  the  fuel  administra¬ 
tion.  New  practices  in  the  movement  of  coal 
from  the  mines,  and  in  car  supply,  are  expected 
to  help  the  pier  situation. 

While  Hampton  Roads  piers  have  been  more 
or  less  congested,  it  is  pointed  out  that  Baltimore 
now  has  three  up-to-date  railroad  piers  for  the 
transportation  of  coal,  and  that  in  recent  months 
they  have  not  been  doing  more  than  twenty  per 
cent  of  capacity.  An  effort  is  now  to  be  directed 
to  load  more  coal  at  Baltimore  for  coastwise 
trade,  if  not  for  export,  thus  relieving  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  piers. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  modern  coal¬ 
handling  facilities  at  Charleston  are  but  little 
used. 

Government  requirements  continue  very  heavy, 
while  bunker  demands  at  all  ports  are  at  normal 
if  not  above. 

Were  spot  coals  available  at  the  Hampton  Roads 
piers  they  would  sell,  taking  the  latest  Govern¬ 
ment  price,  as  follows : 

At  the  At 
Mines  H.  R.  Piers 

Pocahontas,  gross  tons .  $2.75  $4.25 

New  River,  gross  tons .  2.91  4.40 

Brokers’  commission  of  15  cents  to  be  added  to 
above. 


French  West  Africa 

Portugal  . 

Java  . 

Itermuda  . 

France  . 

Hutch  West  Indies.  . 

.Spain  . 

Twillinger,  N.  F'.  .  . 

Jamaica  . 

Trinidad  . 


2,922 


1,571 


4,622 

13,151 


3,622 

2,665 


Total 


396,655 


8,245 

5,884 

7,929 

3,439 

895 


13,182 

1,077 


425,402 


West  Virginia  Coal  News 

By  E.  E.  Meredith. 

J.  Walter  Barnes,  Fuel  Administrator  of  West 
Virginia,  has  appointed  the  Secretaries  of  the 
various  business  men’s  organizations  in  leading 
cities  as  chairman  of  the  county  coal  committees 
in  the  counties  in  which  the  cities  are  located. 
Other  county  chairmen  have  been  named  at  the 
most  important  points.  He  is  handling  the  state 
on  about  the  same  plan  as  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield 
handles  the  various  states. 

Pendleton  county  does  not  need  a  coal  com¬ 
mittee,  so  B.  H.  Hiner,  who  accepted  the  position 
of  chairman,  is  going  to  be  his  own  committee. 
He  writes  J.  Walter  Baryies,  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  that  there  is  not  a  coal  fire  in  that 
county.  The  electric  lights  are  generated  by 
water  power,  and  the  blacksmith  shops,  which  for¬ 
merly  used  a  little  coal,  having  nothing  to  do 
since  automobiles  were  introduced.  The  fires  in 
that  county  are  all  of  wood. 

The  transportation  committee  of  the  Central 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  had 
a  conference  with  A.  W.  Thompson,  vice-president 
of  the  B.  &  O.,  in  charge  of  operations,  at  Balti¬ 
more  recently. 

C.  H.  Jenkins  and  H.  E.  Booth  represent  West 
Virginia  on  the  advisory  board  of  seven  of  the 
Coal  Shippers’  Terminal  Pool  .Association,  organ¬ 
ized  at  Cleveland  recently.  Mr.  Jenkins  is  with 
the  Hutchinson  Coal  Company  of  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.  and  Mr.  Booth  is  a  Cleveland  man  who 
represent  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  which  has  largest 
holdings  in  southern  West  Virginia. 

The  Fairmont  IVest  Virginian  is  running  a  coal 
department  and  keeps  West  Virginia  operators 
and  miners  well  posted.  The  Charleston  Mail 
runs  a  department  one  da}'  a  week.  Few  West 
Virginia  editors  are  “up”  on  the  coal  situation, 
though  coal  is  the  state’s  greatest  product. 


Injury  from  Loose  Car 

It  is  actionable  negligence  in  a  mine  operator 
to  so  manage  the  operation  of  its  mine  as  to 
negligently  cause  or  permit  a  loaded  car  to  run 
down  the  track  in  a  mine  and  upon  or  against 
a  miner  engaged  in  placing  loaded  cars  upon  the 
cage  to  be  hoisted  to  the  surface. 

Parks  V.  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  (Missouri),  183 
Southwestern,  560,  February,  1916. 


Hampton  Roads  Exports 


Exports  of  bituminous  coal  from  Hampton 
Roads  piers  (Lambert’s  Point,  Sewall’s  Point  and 
Newport  News)  for  October,  1917,  with  com¬ 
parisons  for  October,  1916,  were  as  follows: 


Destination —  1917 

Argentine  Republic  .  20.439 

Brazil  .  30,789 

British  West  Indies . 

Canal  Zone  .  04,681 

Chile  .  01,424 

Columbia  . 

Cuba  .  95,605 

Danish  West  Indies .  5,507 

French  West  Indies .  2,104 

Italy  .  31,094 

Mexico  .  3,017 

Porto  Rico  .  7,419 

.Santo  Domingo  .  2,313 

Uruguay  .  6,770 

Venezuela  . 

Peru  .  994 


1916 

68,665 

76,960 

12,799 

36,098 

27,170 

263 

.39,995 


885 

92.582 


11,287 

612 

9,019 

4,433 

4,532 


On  December  11  stockholders  of  the  West¬ 
moreland  Coal  Company  will  vote  on  the 
merger  agreement  by  which  that  company 
will  absorb  the  Penn  Gas  Coal  Company  and 
tlie  Manor  Gas  Coal  Company,  two  subsid¬ 
iaries.  The  proposition  provides  for  $10,000,- 
000  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany,  of  which  $7,500,000  is  to  be  issued  at 
once.  Shareholders  of  the  present  company 
will  receive  one  and  one-quarter  shares  for 
each  share  now  held,  the  amount  of  stock 
outstanding  at  this  time  being  $6,000,000. 


U.  S.  Coal  Exports 

Exports  of  coal  from  the  LTnited  States  for 
August.  1917,  with  comparisons  for  August.  1916, 
and  eight  months  of  the  present  year,  show  as 
follows : 


r- - .August - 

—1916—  — 1917 — 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

C nal  and  coke : 

Coal —  • 


Anthra.,  tons..  394,244  2.187,787  818.797  3.968.194 


*I!itum.,  tons.  .2.384.583  5.549,536  3.059,194  12.203,055 


ICxported  to — 

Italy  .  218,.525  628,664  41,519  17.3,704 

Canada  . 1,525,622  2.927,960  2,4,31,462  9,033,490 

Panama  .  45,815  119,459  72,274  250,170 

.Mexico  .  16,080  63,661  10,389  52,474 

Cuba  .  1.35.438  .381,999  21 7. .524  1,095,307 

fhher  W.  Ind.  30,082  91,781  19„37,3  83.3.35 

Argentina  .  106,729  .3.31,959  .35,229  199,601 

Brazil  .  100.99.3  366,02.3  132,898  773,284 

Uruguay  .  1.3,829  41,285  9,971  04..565 


Other  countries.  191,470  593,736  88,555  477,125 


- Eight  Months  Ending  .August - 

—1915 —  — 1916—  — 1917— 


Quantity 

A'alue 

Quantity 

A’alue 

Quantity 

A’alue 

2,302,399 

11.946,973 

2,847.005 

15.145,029 

3.747,535 

20.296.030 

10,591,155 

27,047.475 

12,762,670 

29,881,481 

13,627.978 

49,323,555 

2,023.945 

5.992.021 

1.4.35,209 

4,214,131 

439.443 

1.612,078 

4.7.37,655 

10.079,183 

7.7.39.740 

14.664.107 

9,985,963 

33.046.887 

.329.450 

903.516 

254.954 

672,443 

374.215 

1,306,514 

218,816 

994,083 

133.642 

495,770 

121.313 

570,670 

734,536 

2,033.574 

859,985 

2,479.107 

1,036.865 

4,467.562 

291,019 

900.796 

296,388 

909,511 

293,310 

1,358.376 

602.714 

2.001,934 

634.928 

1,928,699 

245.387 

1,294.300 

482.971 

1,4.52.894 

534.178 

1,868,072 

495,137 

2.554,549 

130.790 

.383,308 

103,473 

310,680 

31,231 

209,468 

979,259 

2,906,166 

770,173 

2,348,961 

605.114 

2.903,051 

513.709 

1.972,828 

675,947 

2,609,598 

820.159 

5,344.607 

coal  laden  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  which  aggre- 
1916.  780,561  tons:  1917,  597,136  tons: 
4.826.392  tons. 


Coke,  tons  _  80,955  325,489  107,845  869.999 

*The  above  figures  do  not  include  fuel  or  bunker 
gated  during  the  month  and  eight  months  ending  August  as  follows:  .August, 
eight  months  ending  .August.  1915,  5,027,009  tons:  1916,  5.220,320  tons;  1917, 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  November  28. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Expiring  of  the  lake  priority  on 
the  30th  inst,  and  the  prospect  of  early  enforce¬ 
ment  of  pooling  plans  are  new  twists  in  the  local 
coal  situation  about  which  shippers  are  confused 
in  attempting  to  forecast  results.  The  most  acute 
problem,  though,  is  that  of  railway  congestion. 
Although  the  Hocking  Valley  took  two  clean-up 
days  last  week,  Instead  of  one,  as  originally  an¬ 
nounced,  thus  cutting  off  all  loading  at  mines  for 
that  period,  results  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
satisfactory.  There  is  still  bad  congestion,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  Nelsonville,  Columbus  and  Wallbridge. 
Empties  back  to  the  mines  have  been  trickling 
through  slowly  this  week,  and  normal  production 
is  being  cut  down  by  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 

State  Fuel  Administration  headquarters  here, 
put  to  the  first  severe  test  by  the  prevailing  cold 
wave,  according  to  the  officials,  are  meeting  the 
situation  quite  successfully.  It  is  claimed  that 
every  case  has  been  taken  care  of  where  actual 
suffering  was  imminent.  While  the  pressure  is 
strong  upon  the  administration,  it  is  claimed  that 
it  is  less  than  of  six  weeks  ago,  as  people  under¬ 
stand  the  situation  better,  realizing  that  it  is  war 
needs  that  makes  the  supply  short  until  the  lake 
season  is  over.  With  the  county  boards  and  other 
machinery,  administration  matters  are  running 
smoothly.  Stocks  everywhere  are  near  the  famine 
point,  but  in  the  case  of  both  dealers  and  steam 
users  operations  are  kept  moving.  Failure  of 
coal  buyers  to  be  forhanded  and  frank  in  mak¬ 
ing  wants  known  is  said  to  be  responsible  for 
such  cases  of  wholly  exhausted  supply  as  have 
existed.  It  is_  believed  that  lawlessness  by  local 
officials  in  seizing  coal  in  transit  is  now  con¬ 
trolled.  But  for  the  administration  plan,  it  is  con¬ 
ceded  that  a  reign  of  fuel  anarchy  would  have 
prevailed  during  the  past  month. 

Hocking  (thick  vein) — 

Prepared  sizes . $3.50@3.65  $2.70@2.85 

Mine  run  .  3.25@3.40  2.45@2.60 

Screenings  .  3.00@3.15  2.20@2.35 

Hocking  (thin  vein) — 

Prepared  sizes  .  3.85@4.00  3.05@3.20 

Mine  run  .  3.60@3.75  2.80@2.95 

Screenings  .  3.35@3.50  2.55@2.70 

Pomeroy — 

Prepared  sizes  .  3.85@4.00  3.05@3.20 

Mine  run  .  3.60@3.75  2.80@2.95 

Screenings  .  3.35@3.50  2.55@2.70 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

Prepared  sizes  .  3.90@4.05  2.70@2  85 

Mine  run  .  3.65@3.80  2.45@2.60 

Screenings  .  3.40@3.55  2.20@2.35 

Pocahontas — 

Prepared  sizes  .  4.15@4.30  2.70(®2.85 

Mine  run  .  3.90@4.05  2.45@2.60 

Screenings . 3.65@3.80  2.20@2.35 

Columbus  retail  dealers,  while  unable  to  ac¬ 
cept  anywhere  near  the  volume  of  orders  ten¬ 
dered  them,  have  been  able  during  the  cold  snap 
to  take  care  of  emergency  cases.  Private  hauling 
is  still  helping  out  the  situation  greatly.  Hock¬ 
ing  mine  run  constitutes  the  mainstay  of  most 
yards,  and  some  are  bare  of  anything  for  short 
periods.  A  few  shipments  from  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  are  coming  in  right  along.  The 
very  limited  smokeless  receipts  are  on  orders 
placed  months  ago,  and  are  delivered  by  dealers 
on  bookings  made  by  consumers  early  in  the 
season. 

Columbus  News  Notes 

The  oldest  retail  coal  business  in  Columbus, 
that  of  M.  A.  Suydam  &  Co.,  is  being  successfully 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Connor,  who  has 
continued  it  since  the  death  some  weeks  ago  of 
her  husband,  M.  S.  Connor,  its  former  owner. 
The  business  is  under  the  direct  management  of 
Miss  Mary  Burkley,  who  has  been  with  the  firm 
for  the  past  seven  years. 


Mayor  Karb  is  out  with  a  proclamation  urging 
the  Columbus  public  to  help  conserve  fuel  by 
being  careful  in  the  use  of  water.  It  requires 
10,400  tons  a  year  to  run  the  pumping  station, 
and  he  asks  that  an  effort  be  made  to  cut  this 
down  by  1,000  tons  during  the  coming  year. 

Athens  and  Perry  are  Hocking  Valley  coun¬ 
ties  having  taxes  boosted  on  coal  owned  separately 
from  the  surface  lands.  The  former  is  raised 
from  $1,006,490  to  $1,341,980,  and  the  latter  from 
$1,053,185  to  $1,474,135.  This  action  by  the  State 
Tax  Commission  applies  to  twelve  other  coal- 
producing  _  counties  in  Ohio.  A  total  of  over 
$8,000,000  is  thus  added  to  the  duplicate,  the  in¬ 
crease  varying  from  33J^  per  cent  to  100  per  cent. 
The  total  value  of  coal  property  is  raised  from 
$18,136,480  to  $26,230,090.  Most  of  the  values 
affected  had  remained  unchanged  since  1910. 
Action  was  taken  in  each  case  after  conference 
with  the  county  auditor. 

E.  D.  Leach,  assistant  state  fuel  administrator' 
gave  out  the  statement  on  Monday  of  this  week 
that  when  the  proposed  government  coal  pool  in 
Ohio  is  put  into  operation  those  plants  which  have 
wasteful  burning  facilities  and  refuse  to  make 
repairs  as  directed  will  be  limited  in  the  amount 
of  fuel  they  can  get.  A  number  of  instances  of 
flagrant  wastefulness  is  cited.  The  administra¬ 
tion’s  combustion  engineer  found  one  waterworks 
plant  that  was  burning  about  twice  the  amount 
of  coal  it  should  because  of  equipment  that  needed 
overhauling.  At  another  plant  the  engineer  was 
told,  “We  are  too  busy  to  monkey  with  coal-sav- 
mg  apparatus.”  Such  an  attitude  is  held  by  the 
administration  to  be  unpatriotic,  and  cases  of  the 
kind  will  be  given  only  such  amount  of  coal  as 
would  be  needed  if  they  kept  up  repairs. 

R  W.  Braggins,  president  of  the  Lorain  Coal 
&  Dock  Company,  who  had  a  part  in  planning  out 
the  proposed  coal-pooling  arrangements  recently 
made  at  Cleveland,  gave  an  explanation  of  them 
at  the_  coal-shippers’  luncheon  on  Eriday  last.  In 
the  discussion  which  followed  there  was  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  manner-  in  which 
it  would  affect  the  wholesalers’  interests,  but  all 
agreed  to  patriotic  co-operation.  The  luncheon 
was  given  by  the  Wheeler-Mason  Coal  Company. 

A  course  of  training  at  Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Indianapolis,  resulted  in  Arnold  C.  Saunders,  Jr , 
formerly  salesman  with  the  Lorain  Coal  &  Dock 
Co.,  winning  a  commission  as  first  lieutenant. 

Columbus  proposes  to  utilize  its  120  teams  in 
hauling  Its  own  coal  in  the  future,  and  bids  here¬ 
after  will  be  based  on  a  price  at  Columbus  rail¬ 
way  yards,  instead  of  delivery  to  bins,  as  here¬ 
tofore. 

Loading  has  begun  at  the  Moxahala  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  mine  m  the  thin-vein  district,  on  the  T.  & 
O.  C.  The  property  is  owned  by  the  recently 
formed  Central  Ohio  Coal  Company,  composed 
of  Columbus  and  Lancaster,  Ohio,  men,  who  con¬ 
trol  3,000  acres  of  coal  land  in  that  field. 

A  body  of  workingmen  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  pro¬ 
pose  to  finance  a  municipal  coal  yard  there,  if 
they  can  secure  the  promised  co-operation  of  ’the 
Ohio  Fuel  Administrator. 

Complaints  are  reaching  the  State  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  that  trains  of  coal  standing  on  sidings 
are  not  receiving  proper  policing  from  the  rail¬ 
roads,  with  the  result  that  much  stealing  is  going 
on.  This  is  mostly  in  a  wholesale  way  by  ped¬ 
dlers,  it  is  claimed,  and  not  by  desperate  con¬ 
sumers. 


Texas  Compensation  Act 

A  legislature  has  power  to  modify  the  common- 
law  defense  of  contributory  negligence ;  and  the 
workmen  s  compensation  act  of  Texas  modifying 


the  common-law  defense  of  contributory  negli¬ 
gence  is  not  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that 
it  denies  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  or 
would  take  property  without  due  process  of  law, 
for  the  reason  that  no  person  has  a  property 
nght  or  vested  interest  in  the  common-law  de¬ 
fenses  or  in  any  rule  of  common  law. 

Lignite  Co.  V.  Grant  (Texas  Civil  Appeals). 
181  Southwestern,  202,  p.  207,  December,  1915 


For  Sale — Immediate  delivery,  7  H. 
H.  D.  Morgan  Gardner  mining  ma¬ 
chines  in  excellent  condition.  Can 
furnish  immediate  delivery.  Can  be 
inspected  in  Southern  Illinois  field. 
Write  or  wire.  Address  Box  223,  The 
Black  Diamond. 


This  advertisement  appears  in  the 
current  issue  of  THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 
It  is  one  of  several  thousand  insert¬ 
ed  annually  in  this  publication. 

If  you  have  any  second  hand  ma¬ 
chinery  or  equipment  of  any  kind 
around  your  mine  or  yard,  now  is 
the  time  to  dispose  of  it.  The  de¬ 
lay  necessary  to  get  new  equipment 
makes  the  second  hand  variety 
bring  practically  the  same  price  as 
new. 

Make  a  thorough  search  of  your 
plant  and  then  list  what  you  find 
in  our  classified  columns. 

One  of  our  advertisers  writes  as 
follows: 

“Bell  Jellico,  Ky.,  Nov.  9,  1917. 

“Your  check  returning  balance  after  paying 
for  my  ad  has  been  received.  Accept  my  thanks. 
22  quick  replies  and  sold  for  spot  cash  to  first 
man  who  reached  the  property.” 

”W.  McC.  Johnston,  General  Manager, 

"New  Bell  Jellico  Coal  Company.” 

THE  BLACK  DIAMOND  is  THE  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  for  the  coal  trade.  Rate,  4 
cents  per  word.  All  classified  advertising  should 
reach  the  Chicago  office  not  later  than  Thurs¬ 
day.  On  Friday  night  it  will  be  travelling  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Saturday  will  be 
read  by  nearly  everyone  interested  in  the  Coal 
Industry. 

THE  BLACK  DIAMOND 

For  Over  30  Years  the  Coal  Trade’s  Leading  Journal 

Manhattan  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 
Branches:  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURG 


THE  PEACOCK  COAL  CO. 

Sole  operators  of 

Genuine  Peacock  Pomeroy  Coal 

Capacity,  3,000  tons  daily 

Huntington  Bank  Building  Columbus,  Ohio 


T HE  Ajax  Block  Qoal  Qo. 

DOMESTIC— HIGH  CARBON— STEAM 

COMMERCE  BUILDING 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


BITUff^HOUS' 

VICTOR 


PEALE,  peacock  &  KERR 

OF  new  YORK 


-X- 


RICHARD  PEALK,  President 

H.  W.  HENRY,  Vice-Pres.  fie  Traffic  Mgr. 

WM.'B.  OAKES,  Treasurer 

GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL 

NEW  YORK 


BITUMINOUS 


E.  E.  WALLING,  Vice-President 
NORTH  AMERICAN  BLDG., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ANTHRACITE 

COAL 

GAS  COAL 

and  COKE 


Mention  The  Black  Diamond  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Giving  -Guarantees 

Chicago,  III. 

If  in  your  view  it  is  of  sufficient  inter¬ 
est,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
straighten  me  out  in  a  situation  which 
has  arisen  in  our  business.  If  anything 
is  published  about  this  letter,  do  not 
mention  names. 

I  believe  other  wholesale  dealers 
would  have  the  same  question  arise,  but 
it  has  never  arisen  before  in  our  busi¬ 
ness  in  exactly  this  aspect.  \Ve  have  a 
customer  to  whom  we  sell  consitlcrable 
goods.  He  is  very  particular  and  crit¬ 
ical,  and  we  have  had  some  difficulty 
holding  his  business.  \Ve  are  now  in 
an  argument  with  him  over  a  transac¬ 
tion  that  took  jilace  recently.  He  or¬ 
dered  a  (pianlity  of  women’s  cloth,  which 
we,  relying  on  the  representation  of  the 
manufacturer,  stated  was  all  wool.  The 
price  to  him  was  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  goods  were  all  wool.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  now  says  he  suspected  that  the 
goods  were  not  all  wool,  and  had  a  sam¬ 
ple  analyzed,  with  the  result  of  finding 
that  they  were  nowhere  near  all  wool. 
The  writer  waited  on  this  customer  for 
these  goods,  and  di.stinctly  remembers 
being  asked  if  they  were  all  wool  and 
saying  that  they  were,  so  there  is  no 
([uestion  about  the  representation  hav¬ 
ing  been  made.  Tie  says  he  has  made  u)) 
some  of  this  cloth  into  suits  and  it  has 
been  found  out  that  it  is  not  all  wool, 
and  he  has  suffered  great  damages,  and 
he  is  talking  about  bringing  a  law  suit 
against  us.  We  would  like  to  know  the 
position  of  a  dealer  who  buys  goods  in 
good  faith  from  somebody  else,  on  cer¬ 
tain  representations,  and  merely  passes 
on  those  representations  to  his  own  cus¬ 
tomers.  Can  he  .get  into  any  trouble  if 
the  statements  are  false?  Tt  seems  to  us 
that  it  is  highly  important  for  every 
dealer  to  know  this.  We  believe  his 
kick  is  against  the  manufacturer. 

E.  K.  B.  &  Bros. 

1  do  not  remember  ever  discussing  this 
precise  question.  I  have  discussed  the 
question  which  arises  when  a  dealer  sells 
something  made  hy  somebody  else,  which 
injures  somebody — who  is  responsible, 
the  manufacturer  or  the  dealer? — and  T 
onlv  very  recentlv  discussed  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  dealer  whose  employe  sold 
goods  for  him  under  false  representa¬ 
tions.  But  the  question  here  presented 
is  different:  When  a  dealer,  wholesale 
or  retail ;  buys  merchandise  under  cer¬ 
tain  renresentations  as  to  its  character 
or  duality,  which  merchandise  he  sells 
again  under  the  same  representations. 


what  is  his  responsibility,  when  the  re|i- 
resentations  turn  out  to  be  false? 

Really  the  whole  answer  can  be  con¬ 
densed  into  a  few  words :  It  depends  on 
how  he  sells  again  under  the  same  rep¬ 
resentations.  I  f  he  merely  passes  the 
representations  on  to  his  customers, 
stating  that  they  are  the  manufacturer’,s 
and  not  his,  he  is  not  liable  no  matter 
what  happens.  If  he  makes  the  repre¬ 
sentations  as  his  own,  without  saying 
that  they  are  the  manufacturer’s  the  lia¬ 
bility  is  his,  but  of  course  he  has  a  case 
against  the  person  he  bought  from. 

I  apply  this  to  the  case  cited  by  this 
correspondent.  Suppose  his  customer 
had  asked  the  (piestion :  “Is  this  abso¬ 
lutely  all  wool?”  and  he  had  replied. 
“Well,  we  have  the  manufacturer’s  word 
that  it  is.  Of  course,  we  really  don’t 
know  much  about  it,”  no  suit  could  have 
successfully  been  brought  against  him, 
even  if  the  goods  were  all  cotton. 

But  if  when  asked  the  question  he  had 
replied,  as  most  merchants  do,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  small  their  real  knowledge  on 
the  suhiect,  “Yes,  indeed,  it’s  all  wool — 
every  thread  of  it!”  then  the  liability 
would  be  his,  because  he  had  made  the 
false  representation  his  own.  The  law 
imputes  to  a  merchant  either  special 
knowledge  of  the  goods  he  sells,  or  the 
means  of  acquiring  it.  and  holds  him 
strictly  to  the  mark.  The  following  is 
from  a  leading  case  on  the  subject 

If  a  person  makes  a  representation 
under  such  circumstances  that  he  ought 
to  know  whether  it  is  true  or  false,  and 
it  is  in  fact  false,  knowledge  of  its 
falsity  may  be  implied.  To  bring  a  case 
within  this  rule,  the  proof  should  show 
that  the  party  occunied  such  a  special 
situation  or  possessed  such  special  means 
of  knowledge  or  made  it  his  dutv  to 
know  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
representations  made. 

He  who  represents  something  which 
he  does  not  know  to  be  true,  or  knows 
to  be  false,  to  another’s  preiudice,  or  his 
own  gain,  is  guilty  of  falsehood  and 
must  answer  in  damages. 

If  a  person  make  a  statement  with 
the  affirmation,  express  or  implied,  that 
he  knows  it  to  be  true,  or  that  he  makes 
it  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  is  in  fact  false,  he  is  guilty  of  a 
fraudulent  representation,  if  he  knows 
that  his  claim  of  knowledge  is  false, 
and  in  such  a  case  it  can  make  no  dif¬ 
ference  that  he  does  not  know  that  the 
statement  is  false  or  even  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  it  to  be  true. 

The  nrinciole  laid  down  here  has  been 
applied  in  all  sorts  of  cases.  Practically 


all  the  laws  holding  dealers  in  certain 
goods  up  to  certain  standards  of  quality, 
such  as  food  laws,  drug  laws,  milk  laws, 
pure  fabric  and  pure  leather  laws,  etc., 
convict  a  merchant  if  he  sells  goods  not 
in  conformity  with  the  law,  whether  he 
knew  it  or  not.  This  on  the  theory  that 
if  he  didn’t  know  he  ought  to  know 
what  kind  of  goods  he  is  selling. 

A  man  who  recommends  another  for 
credit,  representing  indirectly  at  least 
that  he  knows  enough  about  the  subject 
to  speak  intelligently,  is  liable  if  the 
person  recommended  turns  out  to  be  a 
lieat.  This  whether  the  sponsor  knew 
it  or  not. 

A  house  selling  a  cash  register  or  a 
computing  scale  or  any  store  appliance, 
whether  it  made  it  or  not,  is  liable  if  it 
says  the  appliance  will  do  things  which 
it  actually  will  not  do.  Even  though  it 
implicitly  believed  them. 

A  long  list  might  be  given  of  cases 
where  dealers  have  given  personal  guar¬ 
antees  of  goods  made  by  somebody  else, 
which  guarantees  were  mere  repetitions 
of  guarantees  made  to  them  by  the  per¬ 
son  of  whom  they  had  bought.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  a  well-known  case 
will  tell  merchants  in  this  position  ex¬ 
actly  where  they  stand : 

If  a  person  receives  information  from 
others  as  to  a  matter,  and  believing  the 
information  to  be  true,  honestly  repeats 
it,  explaining  that  he  has  no  personal 
knowledge,  he  is  clearly  not  guilty  of 
fraud.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  makes 
the  statement  as  of  his  own  knowledge, 
and  does  not  disclose  the  fact  that  he  is 
merely  relying  upon  the  information  re¬ 
ceived  from  others,  he  is  guilty. 


My  judgment  is  that  my  Chicago  cor¬ 
respondent  is  liable  for  whatever  dam¬ 
ages  his  customer  can  show  he  sustained. 
He  made  the  guarantee  of  all  wool  his 
own.  But  of  course  he  can  recover  all 
his  damages  from  the  manufacturer 
whose  fraud  was  the  original  cause  of 
all  the  trouble. 

/'Copyright,  November,  jgip  by 
Elton  J.  Buckley.) 


Restoring  French  Mines 

It  will  take  nearly  two  years  to  put  the 
coal  fields  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lens 
into  working  condition  again  after  the 
destruction  effected  by  the  Germans 
there,  according  to  Carlos  Devian. 

"The  success  of  the  British  around 
Lens  is  of  inestimable  value  to  France,” 
he  said.  “We  have  been  awaiting  the  re¬ 
turn  of  this  district  for  a  long  time,  and 
have  prepared  for  all  our  measures  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  more  delay  than 
necessary.  The  mines  of  Lens  produce 
4,000,000  tons  of  coal  and  1,000,000  tons 
of  coke  yearly,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
production  can  be  reached  again  within 
two  years.” 


Recovery  for  Failure  to  Execute 

A  prospective  lessee  may  recover  from 
a  coal  company  a  payment  made  at  the 
time  a  lease  was  agreed  upon  and  in  part 
consideration  of  the  execution  of  the 
proposed  lease  where,  owing  to  some 
misunderstanding  or  lack  of  agreement, 
the  lease  never  was  completed  and 
executed. 
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Coal  on  Trial  in  Effecting  Distribution 

Dr.  Garfield  Is  Depending  Upon  Mines  to  Follow  His  Order  of  Priority 
—If  They  Fail,  the  Government  Must  Supplant  Coal’s  Selling  {Force 


Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator,  last 
week  outlined  a  certain  order  of  pri¬ 
ority  according  to  which  consumers 
must  be  given  coal.  He  mailed  5,- 
000  copies  of  this  document  to  the 
coal  mining  companies  and  in¬ 
structed  them  to  observe  it  when 
filling  orders. 

In  a  word.  Dr.  Garfield  has — in 
a  small  way  and  guardedly,  it  is 
true,  but  nevertheless  significantly 
— done  what  every  coal  man  wanted 
and  begged  him  to  do.  He  has  told 
them  to  try  their  hand  at  distrib¬ 
uting  the  coal  under  governmental 
supervision.  He  has  placed  the 
major  burden  of  arranging  for  an 
equitable  distribution  of  coal  up  to 
the  coal  companies.  He  has  given 
the  coal  trade  the  ])recious  privilege 
it  sought — an  opportunity  to  gov¬ 
ern  and  regulate  itself  under  gov¬ 
ernmental  supervision.  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  hasn’t  cajled  his  act  by  that 
name,  but  that,  in  essence,  is  what 
he  means. 

This  places  the  coal  trade  con¬ 
sciously  on  trial.  It  has  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  prove  that  it  can 
distribute  coal  ecpiitably.  It  is  go¬ 
ing  to  prove— and  very  quickly — 
whether  it  is  worthy  of  the  trust 
thus  imposed.  It  is  going  to  prove 
whether  it  is  capable  of  making  an 
equitable  and  fair  distribution  of 
coal. 

Whether  coal  succeeds  or  fails  in 
this  trial  must  depend  wholly  on  the 
coal  man’s  point  of  view  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  If  he  undertakes  coal 
distribution  as  a  patriotic  duty  he 
will  succeed.  That  is,  as  an  act  of 
patriotism  he  will  make  an  effuita- 
ble  distribution  among  the  people 
in  exact  accord  with  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  order  of  priority.  He  will  fol¬ 
low  the  order  of  priority  literally 
rather  than  taking  liberties  with  it. 

But,  if  the  coal  operator  takes 
care  of  his  old  customers  only,  the 


whole  effort  will  fail  and  the  coal 
trade  will  be  discredited — and  justh' 
— in  the  ])ublic  eye.  That  is,  the 
o])erator  can  use  his  coal  to  build 
friendshijis  which  will  be  useful  to 
him  after  the  war.  Or  he  can  neg¬ 
lect  this  work  and  allow  clerks  to 
forget  the  order  of  priority.  Again, 
he  can  allow  some  to  get  too  much 
and  others  to  get  none  at  all.  Any¬ 
one  of  these  things  which  causes  the 
o])erator  to  consider  himself  and 
forget  the  public  will  cause  the 
whole  plan  to  fail. 

That  system  of  unequal  distribu¬ 
tion  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 
What  will  happen  will  be  that  the 
government  will  step  in  and  see  that 
coal  is  equitably  distributed.  Thus 
the  only  result  of  an  outburst  of 
selfishness  among  coal  men  will  be 
the  failure  of  the  trade  to  prove  it¬ 
self  trustworthy.  Selfish  plans  can 
not  succeed. 

And  success  for  the  trade  de¬ 
mands  that  100  per  cent  of  the  op¬ 
erators  must  follow  literally  Dr. 
Garfield’s  instructions. 

Under  this  order  of  jiriority,  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  users  must  get  coal 
first.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  orders  come  from  old 
customers  or  new.  It  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter  whether  they  come  from  jobbers 
or  from  consumers  direct.  All  or¬ 
ders  must  be  filled  as  prescribed. 

Of  course  a  practical  difficulty  in¬ 
serts  itself.  Certain  coal  users, 
knowing  that  they  are  jireferred, 
may  try  to  get  more  than  their 
share.  Some  may  cancel  a  contract 
with  one  com])any  and  place  an  or¬ 
der  at  the  government’s  price  with 
another. 

Admittedly,  it  is  difficult  for  a 
coal  sales  agent  to  sit  at  his  desk 
and  decide  what  is  the  status  of 
each  order  which  comes  to  him. 
However,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  indi\'idual  sales  agents  to  ])ass 
thus  on  individual  orders.  The  coal 


])roducing  comjianies  have  come  to 
a  focus  in  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  coal  jobbers  have 
formed  the  National  Coal  jobbers' 
Association.  Idic  retailers  have 
formed  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Association.  The  three  forces  of 
distribution  are  thus  organized  and 
ready  to  resjiond  to  just  such  a  call. 

With  these  organizations  effected 
the  big  outstanding  fact  is  that  coal 
has  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
regulate  and  govern  itself  under 
governmental  supervision.  It  has 
been  given  a  chance  to  prove  that 
these  new  associations  are  useful  or 
can  be  made  so.  However,  nothing' 
is  going  to  serve  except  that  broad 
and  e(|uitable  distribution  of  coal 
which  conforms  to  the  spirit  of  fair¬ 
ness  and  patriotism. 

If  the  trade  cannot  distribute  coal 
e(|uitably,  the  government  will  be 
forced  to  undertake  it.  If  the  gov¬ 
ernment  goes  that  far,  the  coal 
trade  will  be  cri])])led  for  years  to 
come.  That  is,  we  will  come  to  the 
end  of  this  war  with  greatly  inflated 
liroduction,  with  vastly  iinjiroved 
trans])ortation  and  with  a  shrunken 
market.  But  if  the  government  has 
to  distribute  coal  during  the  war, 
we  will  go  into  that  critical  time 
with  no  selling  organization  capa¬ 
ble  of  meeting  the  great  emergency. 
Truly,  the  future  of  the  coal  trade 
is  in  the  balance.  What  the  out¬ 
come  is  to  be  must  lie  decifled  by 
the  coal  men  themselves. 

To  ])rotect  the  industry’s  present 
and  its  future,  we  cannot  urge  too 
strongly  an  immediate  cooperali\'e 
movement  by  the  National  Coal 
Association  and  the  National  job¬ 
bers’  Association  and  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Association.  We  can¬ 
not  urge  enough  that  'those  three 
organizations  should  work  out  with 
Dr.  Garfield  a  system  by  which  the 
eciuitable  distribution  of  coal  is  to 
be  assured. 
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Railways  Attack  Coal  to  Defend  Themselves 

The  Railway  Age-Gazette  Says  Operators  Are  to  Blame 
for  the  Coal  Shortage — What  the  Facts  in  the  Case  Are 


The  Raihvay  Age  Gazette  went  out  of  its 
way  last  week  to  denounce  the  coal  industry. 
It  said  that  if  any  industry  has  so  acted  as 
to  justify  the  Government  in  taking  it  over, 
the  coal  industry  is  in  that  position. 

That  paper  in  trying  to  show  that  the 
railways  were  not  responsible  for  the  short¬ 
age  of  coal  held  that  the  operators  were 
directly  responsible  because  they  could  not 
control  their  miners. 

The  significance  of  this  attack  is  that  it 
undoubtedly  represents  the  opinion  of  rail¬ 
way  men  and  probably  outlines  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  self-defense  which  they  are  thus 
starting. 

In  a  word,  the  country  is  about  to  be 
plunged  into  a  calamity.  Somebody  is  going 
to  be  held  to  “strict  accountability.”  The 
Railway  Age  Gazette  indicates  that  the  rail¬ 
ways  are  rushing  to  cover. 

That  the  Gazette  reflects  the  opinion  of 
the  carriers  is  indicated  by  a  statement  from 
the  head  of  the  railroad  war 'board — pub¬ 
lished  elsewhere  in  this  paper — to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  others  have  been  attempting  to 
conceal  their  own  shortcomings  by  attack¬ 
ing  the  railways.  These  two  statements  ap¬ 
pearing  simultaneously  indicate  the  line  of 
action  of  the  railway  people. 

The  Facts  About  Raihvay s 

At  the  end  of  this  article  we  will  publish 
the  Gazette’s  statement  in  full.  Before  do¬ 
ing  so  we  want  to  examine  the  facts : 

First,  what  have  the  railroads  done? 

Second,  what  have  the  coal  mines  done  ? 

Third,  what  could  the  coal  mines  have 
done  if  the  railway  position  had  been  dif¬ 
ferent  ? 

Something  over  five  years  ago  James  J. 
Hill,  speaking  in  peace  times  and  concern¬ 
ing  the  railway  needs  in  peace  times  only, 
said  that  the  railways  must  have  $4,000,000,- 
000  of  new  capital  if  they  were  adequately 
to  serve  the  American  people. 

There  is  and  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Hill  spoke  with  authority  for  the  railways. 

Those  $4,000,000,000  were  never  spent. 
If  the  railways  needed  that  money  to  put 
them  in  position  to  serve  the  country  in 
peace  times,  and  if  they  didn’t  get  it,  it  was 
evident  that  they  were  in  no  position  to  meet 
the  extraordinary  demands  for  transporta¬ 
tion  which  have  come  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
So  much  for  the  general  situation. 

The  Engine  Shortage 

It  was  known  to  railway  managers  in 
January  and  February  of  1917  that  the  car¬ 
riers  were  short  of  engines.  Without  more 
engines  they  could  not  maneuver  efficiently 
the  cars  they  already  owned.  We  say  this 
was  known  to  the  railway  managers  because 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette  published  the  fact 
— some  months  after  The  Black  Diamond 
had  been  calling  the  fact  to  public  attention 
— and  proved  it. 

It  is,  today,  known  to  every  railroad  man 
that  although  they  have  had  almost  a  year 
in  which  to  make  good  the  lack,  those  en¬ 
gines  have  not  been  supplied.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  head  of  the  railroad  war  board 
admits,  in  an  official  communication,  that 
the  Government  took  the  engines  away  from 
the  railroads  and  sent  them  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  especially  to  Russia. 


The  Terminal  Problem 

It  has  been  admitted  by  railway  officials 
that  if  they  had  the  needed  cars  and  engines 
they  could  not  be  maneuvered  efficiently  be¬ 
cause  of  the  shortage  of  terminal  facilities. 
It  was  to  create,  in  the  main,  these  needed 
terminal  facilities  that  Mr.  Hill  wanted  the 
railways  to  get  that  $4,000,000,000  of  new 
capital. 

Railway  Man  Power 

In  a  recent  conference  the  superintendent 
of  motive  power  for  one  of  the  greatest 
railways  of  the  country  said  that  his  line 
had,  in  the  last  year,  spent  upward  of  $5,- 
000,000  more  for  labor  than  it  did  in  the 
preceding  year.  He  complained  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  pay  to  the  workers  had  not  in¬ 
creased  their  efficiency,  but  had  only  in¬ 
duced  them  to  work  less.  He  said,  in  fact, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  railway  men 
to  control  their  labor. 

The  Railway  Plight 

These  things  are  not  said  in  criticism  of 
the  railways.  They  wanted  the  $4,000,000,- 
000  of  new  capital,  but  couldn’t  get  it ;  the 
people  wouldn’t  lend  it  to  them.  That  is 
not  the  railways’  fault. 

They  wanted  this  larger  capital  to  buy 
terminal  facilities.  But  when  they  didn’t 
get  the  money  they  couldn’t  increase  the  ter¬ 
minals.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  rail¬ 
roads. 

The  railways  wanted  to  get  more  engines, 
but  they  didn’t  have  the  money,  and  besides 
couldn’t  get  the  engines  because  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  sent  them  to  Russia.  That  is  no 
fault  of  the  railways. 

Without  more  engines,  cars  and  terminal 
facilities  the  railways  could  not  handle  the 
normal  business  plus  an  increase  of  more 
than  fifty  per  cent.  But  since  the  cause  of 
their  failure  was  beyond  their  control,  it 
was  no  fault  of  the  railways  that  they  didn’t 
handle  the  increased  business  of  the  country. 

The  railways  had  employes  and  wanted 
them  to  work.  But  the  employes  wouldn’t 
work,  and  there  is  no  power  in  the  United 
States  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  the  railway  employes 
wouldn’t  respond  to  pleas  from  the  manage¬ 
ment,  but  it  was  no  fault  of  the  management 
that  the  men  refused. 

Railway  Men  Culpable 

Circumscribed  by  this  series  of  impossible 
conditions,  the  railways  have  failed.  There 
is  no  question  that  they  have  failed.  That 
is,  they  are  not  transporting  the  goods 
which  the  country  wants  moved  and  they 
cannot. 

The  railway  managers,  however,  are  cul¬ 
pable,  in  that  facing  an  evident  failure  they 
try  to  “pass  the  buck”  to  the  coal  trade  while 
accusing  the  coal  trade  of  trying  to  “pass 
the  buck”  to  them. 

They  show  a  lack  of  candor  when,  rather 
than  admitting  that  they  have  failed  and 
saying  it  was  for  reasons  beyond  their  con¬ 
trol,  they  try  to  say  that  they  have  been 
unusually  efficient  but  that  other  people  are 
stupid,  selfish,  unpatriotic  and  so  on. 

Coal  Trade’s  Position 

We  will  now  discuss  the  position  of  the 
coal  mines  of  the  United  States. 


By  a  very  easy  problem  in  arithmetic,  we 
arrive  at  the  fact  that  the  productive  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  bituminous  mines  at  the  close  of 
1916  was  654,600,000  tons  per  year. 

That  is,  in  1916  the  mines  produced  502,- 
000,000  tons  of  coal  while  working  230  days. 
They  thus  produced  a  little  over  2,182,000 
tons  per  day.  If  they  had  worked  300  days 
— which  is  easily  possible — they  would  have 
produced  the  654,600,000  tons  indicated. 

That  figure  has  to  do  with  only  the  mines 
having  railroad  connections  and  which  were 
in  business  during  1916.  However,  there 
was  then  in  process  of  opening  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  mines.  This  year  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  these  new  mines  have  been  opened 
with  rail  connections.  We  have  no  exact 
data  on  the  total  for  the  nation,  but  one 
semi-official  estimate  places  it  at  1,000. 

If  we  assume  that  these  new  mines  can 
produce  only  200  tons  a  day,  their  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  per  year  is  60,000,000  tons. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  has  a  record  of  something  like  14,- 
000  “potential”  coal  mines.  These,  recently, 
have  been  designated  as  “wagon  mines.” 
They  have  now  an  official  status,  given  by 
the  Government.  Each  one  of  these  mines 
can  produce  at  least  a  car  of  coal,  or  fifty 
tons,  per  day.  Therefore,  their  total  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  is  210,000,000  tons  per 
year. 

That  gives  us  a  productive  capacity  of  the 
United  States  bituminous  coal  mines  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Old  mines . 654,600,000  tons 

New  mines  .  60,000,000  tons 

Wagon  mines . 210,000,000  tons 

Total  . 924,600,000  tons 

Supply  and  Demand 

Dr.  Garfield’s  estimate  is  that  the  demand 
for  bituminous  coal  this  year  is  going  to  be 
600,000,000  tons.  Existing  mines,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  current  estimate,  could  produce 
that  amount  of  coal  plus  324,600,000  tons. 
This,  it  must  be  understood,  takes  into  ac¬ 
count  the  use  of  not  a  single  additional  man 
or  a  single  adidtional  machine. 

Rather  than  being  an  overestimate  of  the 
capacity  of  the  mines,  ours  is  an  underesti¬ 
mate,  for  this  reason :  A  coal  mine  has  two 
capacities.  One  is  the  actual  capacity  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  amount  of  coal  which  can  be 
hoisted  through  the  shaft  or  moved  through 
the  drift  or  slope  opening  within  an  eight- 
hour  day.  That  indicated  capacity  is  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  number  of  rooms  which  are 
turned  in  the  mine. 

The  “rated  capacity”  of  the  mines  is  arbi¬ 
trary,  determined  not  by  what  it  can  pro¬ 
duce,  but  by  the  railway  officials  for  the 
purpose  of  car  distribution. 

In  figuring  the  capacity  of  the  mines,  we 
have  used  the  rating  given  them  by  the 
railroads.  However,  the  “actual”  capacity 
of  the  5,000  old  mines  is  easily  twenty-five 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  rated  capacity. 

That  is  to  say,  if  the  coal  mines  operating 
under  railroad  rating  could  have  gotten  out 
654,600,000  tons  by  merely  working  300 
days  instead  of  230  days,  they  could  have 
produced  163,630,000  more  tons  in  the  same 
300  days  if  enough  cars  had  been  furnished 
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to  allozv  them  to  develop  their  actual  capac¬ 
ity. 

These  5,000  mines  had  an  actual  capacity 
of  818,250,000  tons  therefore  instead  of  the 
654,600,000  tons  which  we  have  used  in  the 
foregoing. 

If  you  add  this  larger  capacity  to  the  total 
productive  capacity  of  all  the  coal  mines  in 
the  United  States,  it  becomes  1,088,250,000 
tons  per  year,  or  488,250,000  tons  over  and 
above  what  Dr.  Garfield  estimates  the  need 
for  bituminous  coal  to  be  this  year. 

With  that  potential  production  of  the  coal 
mines  known,  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  has 
the  temerity  to  say  that  the  absence  of  trans¬ 
portation  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  coal  shortage. 

Control  of  Miners 

With  a  disregard  of  history  which  is 
naive,  to  say  the  least,  the  Railway  Age  Gaz¬ 
ette  complains  that  file  coal  operators  have 
not  been  able  to  control  the  miners.  We 
zvonder  if  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  the  editor  of 
the  Gazette,  has,  in  such  a  short  time,  for¬ 
gotten  the  Adamson  lazv  and  what  led  to  its 
passage. 

But  that  aside,  we  propose  to  discuss 
briefly  the  labor  situation  in  the  mines.  C.  E. 
Lesher,  the  statistician  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  in  his  very  enlightening 
reports  on  coal  production,  has  one  heading, 
“Labor  Shortages  and  Strikes.”  We  know 
the  conscientious  work  that  Mr.  Lesher  has 
put  on  the  compilation  of  these  reports.  We 
know  that  he  doesn’t  put  at  the  top  of  that 
column  the  caption  “Labor  Shortages  and 
Strikes”  and  mean  only  thereby  that  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  production  is  due  to  strikes. 

In  other  words,  there  has  been  in  1917 
a  shortage  of  labor  at  the  mines  for  these 
various  causes : 

First,  the  United  States  Government, 
knowing  that  mine  labor  was  needed  to 
produce  coal,  allowed  the  representatives  of 
the  army  to  go  into  the  mining  fields  and 
bid  for  unskilled  labor  at  six  dollars  a  day, 
when  the  miners  were  getting  only  $3.60  a 
day. 

Second,  the  United  States  government, 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  could  not  use  all 
of  the  drafted  men  and  could  not  even,  after 
they  were  trained,  send  all  of  them  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  insisted  upon  calling  coal  miners  into 
the  Federal  army. 

Third,  munitions  plants  needing  un¬ 
skilled  men  did  not  hesitate  to  over  bid  the 
coal  mine  operators  for  them. 

One  Strike 

It  is  true  that  in  the  week  following 
October  15th,  there  was  a  strike  in  some  of 
the  coal  mines  of  the  United  States.  This, 
however,  was  not  a  strike  against  the  oper¬ 
ators,  because,  on  October  6th,  the  operators 
had  reached  an  agreement  with  the  coal 
miners  to  increase  their  pay,  on  the  average, 
about  twenty  per  cent.  The  miners  struck 
because  the  United  States  government  de¬ 
layed  in  reaching  a  decision  as  to  whether 
that  increase  should  go  into  effect. 

But  even  so,  the  falling  off  in  production 
in  one  week  only  was  but  15.1  per  cent,  on 
account  of  strikes.  From  the  period  be¬ 
tween  October  6th  and  November  10th,  the 
falling  off'  in  production  due  to  strikes  and 
labor  shortage  was  only  7.2  per  cent.  How¬ 
ever,  the  shortage  of  coal  as  indicated  is 
50,000,000  tons.  A  shortage  of  labor  in  one 
month  of  ^.2  per  cent  doesn’t  cut  the  pro¬ 
duction  by  50,000,000  tons. 

Lack  of  Orders 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette  mentioned  the 


fact  that  for  a  certain  period,  the  mines  lost 
running  time  on  account  of  the  I'lack  of 
orders.” 

We  submit  that  a  “lack  of  orders”  is  no 
indication  of  mismanagement  on  the  part  of 
the  coal  men. 

The  only  time  this  year  when  the  mines 
have  lost  running  time  for  lack  of  orders 
was  between  the  first  of  July  and  the  21st 
day  of  August  when  the  politicians  were 
making  their  big  drive  to  bring  down  the 
price  of  coal  and  zvhen  officials  at  Washing¬ 
ton  were  pleading  zvith  the  people  not  to  buy 
coal  until  the  price  had  been  fixed. 

The  Gazette’s  Position 

As  the  foregoing  indicates,  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  article  is  not  only  untrue  in 
every  statement,  but  it  is  studiously  undiplo¬ 
matic.  It  can  be  construed  as  nothing  but 
an  effort  of  the  railways  to  “pass  the  buck” 
to  the  coal  trade.  It  is  undiplomatic  because 
it  is  unfortunate  that  anyone  should  raise  a 
contention  between  two  factors  in  our  in¬ 
dustrial  life  when,  to  win  the  war,  those 
factors  should  be  working  not  only  in  ut¬ 
most  harmony  among  themselves  but  with 
the  government  itself.  In  a  word,  with  the 
enemy  at  the  door  and  ready  to  overwhelm 
us,  it  is  a  stroke  of  vicious  policy  to  try  to 
create  friction  between  essential  industries 
at  home.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  act  approaching 
disloyalty. 

The  Gazette’s  Article 

The  article  in  full  by  the  Railzvay  Age 
Gazette  is  as  follows : 

The  Coal  Situation — A  National  Menace 

“The  coal  situation  is  becoming  a  menace 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  to  the 
success  of  its  military  preparations,”  de¬ 
clares  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  in  its  cur¬ 
rent  issue.  “It  was  estimated  after  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  that  in  order 
to  meet  both  the  industrial  and  military 
needs  of  this  country  the  production  in  1917 
should  show  an  increase  over  that  of  1916  of 
100,000,000  tons,  or  about  17  per  cent. 

“This  increased  production  is  not  being 
attained.  At  the  end  of  October  the  in¬ 
crease  was  only  41,000,000  tons,  or  less  than 
10  per  cent,  ahead  of  that  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1916. 

“In  consequence,  there  is  a  general  short¬ 
age  of  coal  for  domestic,  for  industrial  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  concerns  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  complain 
that  maximum  output  by  them  is  prevented 
by  inability  to  get  sufficient  coal.  The  rail¬ 
roads  are  in  danger  of  not  being  able  to  get 
enough.  The  householders  in  communities 
all  over  the  country  are  being  rationed  by 
their  dealers  and  live  in  constant  dread  lest 
they  shall  be  unable  to  keep  themselves 
warm  this  winter. 

“Why  does  this  condition  exist  ?  It  exists 
mainly  because  the  coal  producers  of  the 
United  States  have  displayed  a  sordid  sel¬ 
fishness,  a  want  of  business  capacity  and  a 
lack  of  patriotism.  The  railways,  foreseeing 
the  course  of  developments  organized  them¬ 
selves  to  meet  the  country’s  transportation 
needs  during  the  war  within  five  days  after 
war  was  declared.  The  coal  producers  have 
not  properly  organized  themselves  to  meet 
the  country’s  need  for  fuel.  The  railways, 
in  spite  of  the  seriousness  of  their  labor  sit¬ 
uation,  have  succeeded  in  keeping  their  em¬ 
ployees  sufficiently  satisfied  to  avoid  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  operations,  except  in  a 
few  sporadic  cases.  The  coal  producers 
have  shown  such  want  of  fairness,  diplom¬ 
acy  and  capacity  in  dealing  with  their  labor 


that  month  after  month  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  have 
shown  that  mines  all  over  the  countr}'  have 
been  working  to  much  less  than  their  capac¬ 
ity  because  of  labor  troubles.  The  railways 
have  been  obliged  to  go  on  rendering  their 
service  for  the  same  rates  that  they  had 
before  the  war,  but  during  the  five  months 
ending  with  August  they  handled  16  per 
cent  more  freight  than  in  the  same  months 
of  last  year  and  in  the  months  from  May  to 
October,  they  transported  18  per  cent  more 
coal  than  last  year.  The  coal  producers  on 
the  other  hand,  succeeded  in  getting  the 
government  to  fix  prices  for  coal  vastly 
higher  than  any  ever  known  before  the  con¬ 
ditions  created  by  the  present  war;  but  in 
spite  of  these  high  prices  they  have  exerted 
themselves  sufficiently  to  increase  their  pro¬ 
duction  only  about  10  per  cent. 

“While  these  facts  are  obvious,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  Fuel  Administration  at  Washing¬ 
ton  does  not  seem  to  have  discovered  them. 
The  coal  producers  are  practical  men.  The 
Fuel  Administration  seems  to  be  composed 
chiefly  of  theorists.  To  all  appearances,  the 
Fuel  Administration,  which  was  created 
largely  to  control  and  promote  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  coal,  has  fallen  under  the  control  of 
those  it  was  created  to  regulate. 

“Having  failed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  situation,”  the  Railzvay  Age  Gazette 
continues,  “the  coal  producers  are  engaged 
in  the  familiar  practice  of  crying  ‘stop  thief.’ 
The  National  Coal  Association,  an  organi¬ 
zation  formed  apparently  to  increase  the 
output  of  misinformation  rather  than  the 
output  of  coal,  is  issuing  frequent  state¬ 
ments  intended  to  fix  the  blame  for  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  secure  adequate  production  of  coal 
upon  the  railroads. 

“But  the  reports  the  coal  producers  make 
to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
taken  at  their  face  value,  discloses  a  very 
different  situation  from  the  statements’being 
given  out  for  public  consumption. 

“During  the  eight  months  since  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  the  railways  have 
not  only  handled  a  vastly  larger  coal  traffic, 
but  a  vastly  larger  traffic  of  every  kind  than 
they  ever  did  before,  and  yet  during  at  least 
three-fourths  of  this  period  reports  of  the 
Geological  Survey  have  shown  that  most  of 
the  failure  of  the  mines  to  secure  their 
theoretical  ‘full  time  output’  has  been  due 
to  causes  other  than  ‘car  shortage.’  The 
Geological  Survey  classifies  the  causes  of 
failure  to  secure  ‘full  time  output’  under  the 
headings,  ‘Car  Shortage,  Labor  Shortage 
and  Strikes,’  ‘Mine  Disability,’  ‘No  Mar¬ 
ket,’  and  ‘No  Cause  Given.’  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  causes  resulting  from  conditions 
under  the  control  of  the  coal  producers 
themselves  during  12  weeks  out  of  the  18 
ending  with  November  3,  had  more  effect 
in  limiting  the  total  output  of  the  mines 
than  did  car  shortage. 

“There  is  a  tradition  that  the  streets  of 
ancient  Jerusalem  were  kept  clean  by  everj-' 
man  sweeping  in  front  of  his  own  door. 
Consideration  of  the  advantages  of  this 
practice  is  commended  to  the  producers  of 
coal.  The  accumulation  in  front  of  their 
door,  which  they  find  it  so  convenient  to 
overlook,  is  very  large  compared  with  that 
in  front  of  the  railways’  door.  The  Rail¬ 
way  Age  Gazette  does  not  believe  in  gov¬ 
ernment  operation  of  industries,  but  if  there 
is  any  industry  in  America  which,  since  this 
country  entered  the  war,  has  justified 
serious  consideration  of  government  seizure 
and  operation  of  it,  that  industry  is  the  coal 
industry.” 
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Advocating  an  Order  of  Priority  for  Coal 

It  Provides  a  Plan  by  Which  the  People  May  Regulate  Them¬ 
selves  Without  Introducing  Paternalism  at  Washington 


To  Dr.  ll.  /I.  Garfield,  United  States 
I'nel  A dministrator: 

We  admit,  of  course,  that  when  the 
nation  was  threatened  by  a  foreign 
enemy  it  had  to  regulate  the  prices 
charged  by  and  the  ])ractices  of  its 
business  people.  If  it  had  not  done 
so  it  would  have  had  internal  trouble 
to  co])e  with  also. 

We  admit,  of  course,  that  it  was 
enough  of  a  strain  upon  the  peace  lov¬ 
ing  American  people  to  ask  them  to 
readjust  themselves  to  the  war-basis 
outlay  of  their  Government  without 
asking  them  also  to  readjust  them¬ 
selves  to  an  enormously  increased  cost 
of  living.  Either  one  of  these  things 
amounts  to  a  revolution  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  that  is  always  trying. 

We  admit  that  while  our  people  are 
elastic  enough  to  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  to  one  revolution,  we  doubt 
whether  they  could  accommodate 
themselves  to  two  revolutions.  They 
might  do  it,  but  they  would  be  like  the 
man  described  by  our  mutual  friend 
James  B.  Morrow,  who  said: 

“He  spends  so  much  effort  on  con¬ 
centrating  his  mind  he  has  nothing 
left  to  think  with  when  his  mind  is 
concentrated.” 

That  is,  the  people  might  pay  the 
war  bill  and  the  high  cost  of  living, 
but  would  have  no  strength  left  with 
which  to  prosecute  the  war. 

Therefore,  we  admit  that  coal 
prices  had  to  come  down  and  stay 
down.  That  clears  the  discussion  of 
possible  points  of  contention.  With 
that  one  premise  occupied  in  common, 
there  is  this  other  thing  which  we 
want  to  consider  with  you  touching 
the  regulation  of  any  business. 

Commerce  or  industry  is  not  an  ab¬ 
stract  thing  dissociated  with  ordinary 
human  life.  It  is  merely  an  extension 
of  human  experience  into  a  means  of 
making  a  living.  The  same  human 
nature  rules  in  the  business  office  as 
rules  in  the  house.  Therefore,  busi¬ 


ness  is  nothing  more  than  an  elabo¬ 
rate  and  somewhat  artificial  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  most  intimate  phases  of 
human  activity. 

You  know  that  human  nature  has 
never  governed  itself  by  rules  except 
unconsciously.  I'or  some  reason  it 
doesn’t  seem  possible  to  bind  it  by 
rules.  There  is  something  in  life 
which  inherently  rebels  against  that 
sort  of  thing. 

To  illustrate:  If  you  should  tell 
any  man  that  he  hiust  pay  the  grocery 
bill  first,  the  rent  second,  the  clothing 
bill  third,  and  then  refuse  to  spend 
anything  for  picture  shows,  theatres, 
automobile  rides  or  parties,  human 
nature  simply  wouldn’t  obey.  It 
wouldn’t  accept  that  amount  of  dicta¬ 
tion  from  Washington. 

At  the  same  time  long  experience 
has  taught  the  people  that  self-pres¬ 
ervation  demands  that  they  must  di¬ 
vide  their  money — first,  to  buy  food; 
second,  to  getting  a  place  to  live ;  and 
third,  to  getting  clothing.  If  there  is 
any  money  left,  the  people  know  that 
they  can  with  reasonable  safety  spend 
it  for  these  other  things. 

While,  therefore,  the  people  would 
not  obey  a  priority  order,  they  do 
themselves  recognize  a  certain  order 
of  priority  in  their  expenditures,  and 
to  our  way  of  thinking  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  a  pri¬ 
ority  order  and  an  order  of  priority. 

Aside  from  that — and  asking  your 
pardon  for  the  suggestion — there  is 
no  man  in  America  who  is  big  enough 
or  wise  enough  to  say  what  the  con¬ 
sequences  would  be  if  the  people  were 
cut  down  to  a  mere  existence,  includ¬ 
ing  food,  housing,  and  clothing.  A 
few  of  these  other  things  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  citi¬ 
zenship  to  have  them  in  a  mood  to  do 
the  necessary  fighting. 

In  regulating  coal,  for  example,  we 
doubt  whether  there  is  anyone  big 
enough  to  say  that  certain  lines  of 
industry  must  be  given  coal  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  lines  of  industry  must  be 


deprived  of  coal.  We  doubt  whether 
anyone  is  big  enough  to  say  what  a 
complex  nation  of  beings  like  the 
United  States  can  or  cannot  get  along 
without.  We  doubt  whether  anyone 
is  big  enough  or  well  enough  in¬ 
formed  to  say  whether  there  is  going 
to  be  coal  enough  to  go  around  and 
precisely  how  far  that  coal  will  go. 
Without  that  information — which 
would  imply  how  much  was  in  storage 
or  how  much  was  needed — you  cannot 
issue  a  definite  priority  order  shut¬ 
ting  off  certain  buyers  in  order  that 
others  may  satisfy  themselves. 

Almost  anyone,  however,  can  say 
that  a  certain  order  of  priority  must 
be  observed.  You  may  say  that  the 
railroads,  the  Government,  the  muni¬ 
tions  plants  and  the  householders 
must  be  protected  first.  After  that 
you  can  say  that  other  industries  shall 
be  given  coal  according  to  a  certain 
f)rder  of  priority. 

The  flifference.  Dr.  Garfield,  be¬ 
tween  the  priority  order  and  our  or¬ 
der  of  priority  is  simply  this:  You 
try  to  have  the  Government  lay  down 
rules  by  which  human  society  must 
be  regulated  from  Washington;  we 
try  to  lay  down  rules  by  which  hu¬ 
mans  all  govern  their  own  actions. 
Yours  is  empirical;  ours  is  self- 
government.  You  try  to  do  the 
thinking  for  a  nation ;  we  try  to  make 
the  nation  think  for  itself.  You  sub¬ 
stitute  Washington  for  a  business  or¬ 
ganization  of  industry;  we  try  to  turn 
loose  the  organization  of  business  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  ^ 

0  You  load  the  Government,  already 
overburdened  with  war  work,  with 
the  detailed  administration  of  busi¬ 
ness  ;  our  plan  says  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  : 

You  already  have  a  job  big  eno;igh 
for  yourself ;  we  will  take  care  of  our 
own  business  and  relieve  you  of  that 
burden. 

And  this  is  essentially  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  priority  order  and  an 
order  of  priority. 
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Rulings  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator 


No.  169.  November  26,  1917. — United  States 
Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  today  approved  an 
agreement  lietween  the  coal  operators  and  the 
mine  workers  of  the  Illinois  bituminous  fields. 
The  agreement  has  been  under  consideration  for 
some  time.  The  principles  of  the  agreement  had 
been  settled  for  several  weeks  and  the  final  de¬ 
tails  were  arranged  today.  After  conference  with 
officials  of  the  F'uel  Administration,  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  signed  by  FI.  C.  Adams  for  the  oper¬ 
ators  and  Frank  Farrington  for  the  mine  workers. 

The  agreement  includes  a  so-called  “penaity 
clause,”  under  which  both  operators  and  miners 
are  subject  to  fine  for  any  undue  interference 
with  production. 

No.  170.  November  27,  1917. — The  average 
.■\merican  home  is  superheated.  A  room  that  is 
above  68  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  too  warm  for 
health  and  exposes  the  occupants  to  catarrhal 
diseases  and  pneumonia.  Eminent  American 
physicians  are  responsible  for  these  opinions. 
Leading  doctors  support  the  proposal  of  the 
United  States  F'uel  Administration  that  all  Am¬ 
erican  homes  adopt  68  degrees  as  a  maximum 
temperature. 

"American  houses  are  kept  much  to  warm  for 
health,”  said  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  Medical 
Director  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  an  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  promotion  of  health  ideals 
which  has  William  H.  Taft  for  Chairman,  Gen¬ 
eral  William  C.  Gorgas  as  Consultant  on  sanita¬ 
tion  and  includes  eminent  physicians  throughout 
the  country  on  its  Hygienic  Reference  Board. 

“A  maximum  of  health  is  preserved  by  a  mini¬ 
mum  temperature,”  Dr.  Fisk  continued,  "not 
more  than  68  degrees  and  where  persons  are 
actively  employed  several  degrees  less.  It  is 
important  that  air  be  kept  in  circulation.  The 
.American  public  is  not  yet  educated  to  the  fact 
that  air  is  a  stimulant  to  the  body  and  promotes 
normal  evaporation  and  heat  loss'.  Experiments 
show  that  68  degrees  provides  for  the  most 
healthful  temperature  and  that  above  that  is 
unhealthful.” 

Another  distinguished  advocate  of  low  tem¬ 
perature  in  households  is  Professor  Irving 
Fisher,  Chairman  of  the  Hygiene  Reference 
Board  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Political  F-conomy  at  Yale  University. 
Prof.  Fisher  was  a  member  of  the  Conservation 
Board  appointed  by  former  President  Roosevelt 
to  study  health  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
'Tt  would  be  a  distinct  gain  to  health,”  said  Prof. 
Fisher,  ‘‘as  well  as  an  economy  of  coal,  if  we 
were  to  live  in  air  of  68  degrees  with  occasional 
drops  to  65  or  60.” 

If  the  temperature  of  the  average  American 
home  is  kept  down  to  68  degrees  the  conseciuent 
saving  in  coal  will  go  far  toward  meeting  the 
enormous  war  demand  for  fuel. 

No.  171.  November  27,  1917. — The  United 
States  F'uel  Administrator  has  issued  an  order 
unifying  the  prices  in  the  Pomeroy  F'ield,  part  of 
which  is  in  Ohio  and  part  in  West  irginia,  the 
two  parts  being  separated  only  by  the  Ohio 
River.  Under  the  President’s  prices  as  hereto¬ 
fore  existing  the  Ohio  rate  has  been  higher  than 
the  West  Virginia  rate,  and  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  has  now  placed  all  of  the  mines  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  same  footing  as  to  price. 

The  prices  fixed  are :  Run  of  mine,  $2.35  per 
ton ;  prepared  sizes,  $2.60 ;  slack  or  screenings. 
$2.10.  The  former  West  Virginia  prices  were 
$2.00  for  run  of  mine,  $2.25  for  prepared  sizes 
and  $1.75  for  slack  or  screenings. 

No.  172.  November  26,  1917. — Plans  for  en¬ 
listing  the  services  of  the  children  of  the  country 
in  the  campaign  to  save  coal  are  being  worked 
out  by  the  Conservation  Division  of  the  Federal 
Fuel  Administration.  Boy  Scouts,  and  school 
children  generally  are  in  a  position  to  aid  in  the 
coal  conservation  campaign,  by  making  use  of 
waste  products  which  can  be  utilized  as  fuel. 

An  instance  of  the  saving  which  can  be  effected 
through  the  collection  of  waste  fuel  was  set  forth 
in  a  letter  written  by  Macey  F.  Deming  of  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Deming  in  a  personally  con¬ 
ducted  fuel  saving  campaign  collected  thousands 
of  pounds  of  fuel  from  the  waste-piles.  In  his 
letter  Mr.  Deming  said: 

‘  If  children  all  over  the  country  could  be  put 
to  work  saving  coal,  broken  limbs  of  trees,  pieces 
of  boxes,  rags,  bones  and  paper,  the  aggregate 
would  be  enormous  and  they  would  become  fa- 
mib'ar  with  the  value  of  ‘worthless  materials.’ 

‘‘To  show  them  how  they  could  help  win  the 
war  I  offered  to  pay .  one  cent  for  each  three 
pounds  of  waste  coal  they  picked  up  along  the 


roads  and  iil  ash  heaps.  In  five  days  1,633  pounds 
of  good  coal  was  brought  to  me  by  16  children, 
mo't  of  them  under  ten  years  of  age. 

“The  boys  earned  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  in 
two  hours  alter  school  closed  and  thought  they 
were  having  grand  fun.  One  little  fellow  made 
the  remark  that  an  ash  pile  was  a  regular  gold 
mine. 

"About  120  children,  none  over  the  eighth 
grade,  raised  over  ‘•^100. 00  in  ten  days — marched 
to  the  bank  and  bought  a  Liberty  Bond. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  this  lead  is  worth  fol¬ 
lowing  up  all  o\er  the  country,  for  the  same 
extravagance  and  waste  are  seen  everywhere.” 

No.  173.  November  28,  1917. — Shipments  of 
coal  to  lake  ports  for  trans-shipment  to  the  north¬ 
west  were  ordered  suspended  at  the  close  of 
business  November  30th  under  a  ruling  issued 
today  by  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield.  The  or¬ 
der  suspending  lake  shipments  will  become  ef¬ 
fective  simultaneously  with  the  cancellation  of 
the  Lake  Priority  Order,  which  gave  preference 
to  railroad  shipments  of  coal  for  lake  ports. 

Largely  increased  shipments  of  coal  to  the 
northwest  were  reported  to  F'uel  Administrator 
Garfield  today  by  F'.  C.  Baird,  in  charge  of  lake 
transportation  for  the  Fuel  Administration.  The 
Fuel  Administration,  under  the  Priority  Order, 
has  assured  the  northwestern  states  their  share 
of  the  coal  supply  for  the  winter  before  naviga¬ 
tion  closes  on  the  lakes. 

At  the  request  of  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield, 
Priority  Director  R.  S.  Lovett  has  ordered  the 
Lake  Priority  order  cancelled  at  the  close  of 
business  on  November  30th.  A  rush  of  coal 
shipments  is  now  on  the  way  to  lake  ports  in 
anticipation  of  the  lifting  of  the  order.  With  the 
Priority  Order  removed  the  coal  produced  in  the 
mines  now  shipping  to  lake  ports  will  be  directed 
to  sections  of  the  east  and  central  west  where 
war  industries,  public  utilities  and  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  are  in  need  of  fuel. 

No.  174.  November  28,  1917. — Albert  H.  Wig- 
gin,  State  Fuel  Administrator  for  New  York, 
today  notified  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  that  there  was  an  apparent  shortage  of 
coal  for  that  city. 

Mr.  Wiggin  stated  that  it  appeared  that  coal 
amounting  to  several  hundred  thousand  tons,  con¬ 
signed  to  New  York,  had  been  diverted  to  other 
cities.  The  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
took  action  at  once  to  meet  the  situation  in 
New  York. 

No.  175.  November  28,  1917. — In  order  to  se¬ 
cure  immediate  relief  in  tbe  transportation  of 
coal  and  coke.  Fuel  Administrator  Harry 
Garfield  today  requested  Director  of  Priority 
R.  S.  Lovett  to  issue  an  order  giving  preference 
to  all  rail  movements  of  coal,  coke  and  empty 
coal  and  coke  cars. 

The  order  requested  by  the  Fuel  Administrator 
would  require  the  railroads  to  place  all  shipments 
of  coal  and  coke  ahead  of  general  freight.  The 
Fuel  Administration  believes  that  only  a  general 
priority  order  insuring  the  prompt  movement  of 
coal  and  coke  can  relieve  the  present  congestion 
of  fuel  traffic  on  the  railroads. 

The  plan  to  extend  preference  to  empty  cars 
returning  to  mines  and  coke  ovens  would  operate 
to  afford  the  greatest  possible  relief  to  coal  and 
coke  producers  who  have  been  hampered  in  keep¬ 
ing  up  their  output  by  the  shortage  of  cars. 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  asked  that  the 
proposed  order  be  made  effective  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible,  and  that  it  be  continued  in 
force  until  further  orders.  This  would  enable 
the  Fuel  Administration  to  expedite  the  general 
distribution  of  the  coal  supply,  and  to  handle  the 
available  coal  stocks  to  the  best  possible  ad¬ 
vantage.  ' 

No.  176.  November  29,  1917. — Canada  must 
p'ace  herself  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  the  conservation  of  coal. 
This  has  been  made  plain  to  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion.  In  an  official  communication  to  the  Canadi¬ 
an  Fuel  Controller,  the  Fuel  Administration 
pointed  out  that  Canada  would  be  expected  to 
resort  to  the  same  measures  to  save  coal  as  are 
being  adopted  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  Communication  to  the  Canadian  author¬ 
ities  the  Fuel  Administration  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  an  intensive  campaign  is  being 
carried  on  in  this  country  for  fuel  economy.  It 
is  suggested  that  Canada  conduct  a  similar  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  limitation  of  the  uses  of  coal  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
me^it  in  such  a  campaign  is  offered. 


Most  of  the  Canadian  coal  supply  is  derived 
from  the  United  States  and  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  has  undertaken  to  give  Canada  a  pro-rata 
share  of  the  United  States’  supply  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  various  states  of  the  Union.  The 
Fuel  Administration,  however,  demands  that 
Canada  safe-guard  this  supply  by  conservation 
measures  in  lines  with  those  undertaken  in  the 
United  States. 

No.  177.  November  29,  1917. — The  United 
States  F'uel  Administration,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Department  of  .Agriculture,  has  inaugurated 
an  intensive  campaign  for  the  substitution  of 
wood  for  coal.  The  action  is  taken  as  a  means 
of  conserving  the  coal  supply,  and  experts  from 
the  Fuel  Administration  estimate  that  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  nation’s  vast  available  wood  supply 
would  go  far  toward  meeting  the  shortages  of 
fifty  million  tons  in  the  nation’s  coal  supply. 

In  this  connection  it  is  announced  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  provide  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  expert  foresters  who  will  supervise  cut¬ 
ting  of  wood  so  that  no  damage  may  be  done  to 
growing  timber  and  that  the  largest  use  may  be 
obtained  of  the  supply  of  wood. 

One  cord  of  hardwood  is  equal  to  a  ton  of 
coal,  according  to  the  experts  of  the  F'uel  Ad¬ 
ministration.  One  ton  of  coal  is  released  for 
use  in  war  work  for  every  cord  of  wood  substi¬ 
tuted.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Fuel  Administration  have  statistics  showing  that 
there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  dead  wood  in  many 
setcions  of  the  country  and  that  the  supply  of 
wood  in  many  communities  is  sufficient  for  do¬ 
mestic  purposes  in  those  parts.  This  wood  in 
many  instances  is  destroyed  as  waste,  and  its 
conservation  would  not  only  serve  the  patriotic 
purpose  of  conserving  coal  needed  to  win  the 
war  but  will  also  prove  a  measure  of  economy  to 
the  users. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  offer  to 
give  the  services  of  foresters  has  made  it  plain 
that  no  expense  whatever  will  be  incurred  by 
communities  of  public  spirited  organizations 
which  enter  upon  a  campaign  of  wood  substitu¬ 
tion. 

In  the  wooded  sections  of  New  England  and  in 
the  South  there  are  vast  supplies  of  wood. 
Activities  are  already  under  way  in  the  South 
looking  toward  an  intensive  campaign  for  the 
substitution  of  wood.  Following  the  action  of 
Governor  Brough  of  Arkansas  in  calling  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  people  to  the  practice  of  promiscuous 
burning  of  wood  in  clearing  new  ground  and 
urging  its  use  as  firewood,  the  F'ederal  F'uel 
Administration  of  North  Carolina  has  entered 
upon  the  work  of  establishing  municipal  wood 
yards.  The  use  of  convict  camps  is  being  urged 
in  some  localities  as  means  of  collecting  wood, 
where  th,e  labor  of  convicts  could  be  utilized  with¬ 
out  interference  with  free  labor. 

No.  178.  November  29,  1917. — Further  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  campaign  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  against  overheating  has 
been  given  by  eminent  physicians  of  the  country. 
Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  physician,  doctor  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  author,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this 
country,  said : 

“Pneumonia  takes  a  little  more  than  one  man 
in  eight  and  therefore  has  wrested  from  tubercu¬ 
losis  the  grim  honor  of  killing  the  most  human 
beings.  Alan  is  a  marine  animal  seven-eighths 
water.  He  needs  cool  air  and  moisture  around 
him.  Overheated  dry  air  makes  him  too  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  disease.  In  a  temperature  of  over  68 
degrees  it  is  difficult  for  men  and  women  to 
exist  healthfully.  If  Americans  can  be  taught 
to  live  in  this  temperature  the  number  of  pneu¬ 
monia  victims  will  surely  decrease.  Fresh,  cool, 
moist  air  is  the  foe  of  pneumonia  and  persons 
who  keep  their  houses  cool  and  breathe  fresh, 
moist  air  need  liave  no  fear  of  it.” 

Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi,  known  as  the  Nestor  of 
.American  Medicine,  in  approving  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  campaign  for  lower  temperature 
for  houses,  said:  “Seventy  is  too  much — 65  is 
ample  for  persons  in  robust  health  who  are 
actively  engaged.  Susceptibilitv  to  disease  is  de¬ 
veloped  by  breathing  an  overheated  atmosphere 
and  if  persons  can  be  taucht  to  keep  their  houses 
cool  enough  for  health,  life  as  well  as  coal  will 
be  saved.” 

Dr.  Haven  Emerson.  Commissioner  of  Health 
of  New  York,  is  another  distinguished  physician 
who  advocates  a  reasonable  temperature  in  Am¬ 
erican  households.  Fie  says:  “A  temperature  of 
68  degrees  supplies  ample  heat  for  all  healthy 
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persons.  There  is  no  question  that  our  houses 
and  offices  are  kept  too  warm.  An  undoubted 
improvement  in  the  public  health  will  take  place 
if  the  American  people  can  be  persuaded  to  keep 
their  liouses  cool  enough. 

Even  a  l)aby  is  warm  enough  in  a  temperature 
of  C8  degrees,  according  to  Or.  S.  Josephine 
Baker,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  of 
New  York.  Dr.  Baker  asserts  that  cool  air 
and  fresh  air  are  absolutely  essential  to  health. 

No.  179.  November  30,  1917. — Tlie  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  was  advised  today 
that  railroads  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  already  taken  steps  to  give  preference 
to  the  movement  of  coal  and  coke  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  extra  coal  and  coke  cars. 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  has  requested  Pri¬ 
ority  Director  R.  S.  Lovett  to  issue  a  general 
order  giving  preference  to  the  movement  of  coal 
and  coke  and  empty  coal  and  coke_  cars.  Pend¬ 
ing  action  by  Judge  Lovett,  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  telegraphed  to  A.  W.  Thompson,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  General  Operating  Committee  of  the 
eastern  railroads,  which  has  begun  the  task  of 
relieving  the  railroad  congestion,  through  the 
complete  co-operation  of  the  eastern  railroads. 
Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  asked  the  railroad 
committee  to  consider  the  advisability  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  order  giving  preference  to  fuel  ship¬ 
ments  without  waiting  for  a  general  priority 
order. 

Chairman  Thompson  of  the  committee,  in  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  the  Fuel  Administrator,  expressed  en¬ 
tire  sympathy  with  the  principle  of  giving  pref¬ 
erence  to  the  movement  of  coal.  He -suggested, 
however,  that  a  drastic  priority  order  for  coal 
might  well  be  withheld  until  the  steps  taken  by 
the  railorad  committee  to  relieve  congestion  and 
providing  a  free  flow  of  traffic  had  been  accom¬ 
plished.  In  a  later  telegram  Chairman  Thomp¬ 
son  said : 

“We  have  today  advised  all  interested  lines 
that  preference  must  be  given  to  coal  and  coke 
and  empty  open  cars  returning  to  mines  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  consistent  with  the  relief 
of  terminals  and  junction  points. 

“A.  W.  Thompson,  Chairman, 
General  Operating  Committee,  Eastern  Rail¬ 
roads.” 

No.  180.  November  30,  1917 — The  United 

States  Fuel  Administration  today  took  steps  for 
the  relief  of  the  coal  situation  in  the  cities  of 
Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

A  delegation  from  Georgia,  headed  by  United 
States  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  discussed  coal  con¬ 
ditions  in  Atlanta  with  officials  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  set  forth  the  imperative  need 
of  an  immediate  increase  in  the  coal  supply  for 
that  city.  W.  H.  White,  Chairman  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Henry  Kennedy,  At¬ 
lanta  Fuel  Administrator,  W.  B.  Baker  and  J.  B. 
Campbell  accompanied  Senator  Smith.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  conference,  arrangements  were  made  by 
the  Fuel  Administration  for  substantial  ship¬ 
ments  of  coal  to  Atlanta  at  once. 

Representative  Doremus  of  Michigan  presented 
the  necessities  of  Detroit  to  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  officials.  Orders  were  issued  directing 
immediate  shipments  to  Detroit  to  relieve  con¬ 
ditions  there. 

No.  181.  December  1,  1917.— A  tentative  re¬ 
classification  of  mine  prices  for  bituminous  coal 
produced  in  the  New  Mexico  fields  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  today.  The  new  prices  were  apived  at  by 
the  Fuel  Administration  in  co-operation  with  the 
State  Fuel  Administrators  of  New  Mexico,  Ari¬ 
zona  and  Texas.  Under  the  former  scale  all 
New  Mexico  fields  received  the  same  price.  The 
readjusted  scale  gives  different  prices  to  the 
Sougarte,  Monroe  and  Gallup,  and  the  Carthage 
and  Cerriltos  fields.  Former  prices  were; 

New  Mexico:  Run  of  Mine,  $3.75;  Prepared 
sizes,  $3.25;  Slack  or  screenings,  $2.00. 

The  prices  announced  today  are: 

Run  Prepared  Slack  or 
of  mine  sizes  screenings 

Sougarte  field  .  $3.45  $4.45  $2.45 

Monroe  and  Gallup  fields.  . .  3.50  4.95  2.45 

Carthage  and  Cerriltos  fields  4.50  5.50  4.00 

No.  182.  December  1,  1917. — Further  instruc¬ 
tions  to  State  Fuel  Administrators  as  to  the 
regulation  of  electric  display  signs  were  issued 
today  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration.  The 
new  instructions  were  prompted  by  reports  to 
the  Fuel  Administration  that  the  electric  sign 
order  was  not  being  closely  obeyed  in  some 
cities.  State  Administrators  were  warned  that 
unless  the  spirit  of  the  limitation  order  is  strictly 
enforced  the  Fuel  Administration  will  withdraw 
all  exceptions  to  the  order  and  prohibit  the  il¬ 
lumination  of  all  electric  signs  e.xcept  between 
7  ;45  and  11 :00  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

The  instructions  to  State  Administrators  read; 


“First :  The  order  provides  that  directional 
signs  on  retail  stores  can  be  illuminated  from 
one-half  hour  after  sunset  until  the  regular  clos¬ 
ing  time  for  transacting  business,  but  not  later 
than  11:00  p.  m.  Directional  signs  are  signs 
over  the  door  or  extended  over  the  sidewalk 
which  give  the  name  and  nature  of  the  business, 
hixterior  advertising  signs  other  than  those  of  a 
directional  character  shall  not  be  lighted  earlier 
than  7 :45  and  shall  be  extinguished  at  11 :00  p.  m. 

Second :  Directional  signs  on  theatres  and 

the  name  of  the  theatre  and  the  name  of  the  per¬ 
formance.  Such  signs  can  be  lighted  from  one- 
half  hour  after  sunset  until  one-half  hour  after 
time  scheduled  for  the  commencement  of  the 
performance.  The  display  or  advertising  signs  on 
the  theatres  and  places  of  assembly  can,  how¬ 
ever,  only  operate  from  7:45  to  11:00  p.  m. 

“Third:  In  the  case  of  moving  picture  the¬ 
aters  with  a  continuous  performance,  directional 
signs  may  be  lighted  from  one-half  hour  after 
sunset  until  one-half  hour  after  the  beginning  of 
the  last  performance.  Display  advertising  on 
such  theatres  can  only  operate  between  7  ;45  and 
11 :00  p.  m. 

“Fourth :  Directional  signs  on  hotels  may  be 
operated  from  one-half  hour  after  sunset  until 
11 :00  p.  m.,  but  display  advertising  on  hotels, 
either  on  the  roof  or  on  the  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing  can  only  be  illuminated  from  7 :45  to  11  ;00 
p.  m.  This  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  porch 
or  entrance  lights  on  hotels  as  excepted  in  para¬ 
graph  (d).  There  will  without  doubt  come  to 
your  attention  some  cases  where  you  will  have 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  sign  is  within 
the  spirit  of  the  order.  The  authority  is  given 
you  in  the  latter  portion  of  paragraph  (c)  which 
states  that  the  size  of  the  signs  and  the  amount 
of  electricity  used  to  operate  them  shall  be  re¬ 
duced  at  any  time  upon  the  direction  of  the  State 
Fuel  Administrator. 

“State  Fuel  Administrators  should  define  the 
rulings  carefully  and  give  public  announcement 
thereof. 

“We  regret  to  quote  that  reports  are  reaching 
us  from  some  cities  that  the  order  is  not  being 
closely  obeyed.  It  may  be  necessary,  if  the  State 
Fuel  Administrators  cannot  enforce  the  spirit 
of  the  order,  to  withdraw  all  exceptions,  and  for¬ 
bid  the  illuminating  of  all  electric  signs  except¬ 
ing  from  7 :45  to  11 :00  p.  m.” 

No.  183,  December  3,  1917. — Fuel  saving 
through  the  conservation  of  electric  power  used 
by  electric  railway  companies  is  sought  in  a 
communication  which  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  has  transmitted  to  the  Fuel 
Administrators  of  the  various  States.  The 
State  Administrators  are  urged  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  electric  public  utility  con¬ 
cerns  to  eliminate  all  wasteful  uses  of  elec¬ 
tricity. 

The  communication  reads: 

“The  Conservation  Department  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  is,  as  you  are  aware,  investi¬ 
gating  every  possible  opportunity  to  save  coal 
which,  of  course,  includes  the  saving  of  elec¬ 
tricity. 

“An  investigation  convinces  us  that  electric 
railways  offer  a  chance  for  large  savings,  par¬ 
ticularly  through  reductions  in  schedules.  We 
are  not  suggesting  changes  in  railway  sched¬ 
ules  which  will  seriously  inconvenience  the 
public  but  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  private  interests  has,  in  many  instances, 
led  the  electric  railways  to  provide  cars  and 
service  which  represent  a  wastage  that  should 
be  prevented  in  time  of  scarcity. 

“It  is  Dr.  Garfield’s  desire  that  you  start 
this  line  of  investigation  for  your  State  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  State  Public  Utilities  Com¬ 
mission,  assuring  them  that  any  reduction 
which  they  believe  to  be  reasonable  will  have 
a  full  backing  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
represented  by  the  Fuel  Administration. 

“In  addition  to  this  matter  of  schedules,  our 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  number  of  other 
opportunities  for  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
electric  railway  companies.  One  of  these 
has  to  do  with  the  heating  of  the  cars.  We 
urge  that  you  ask  the  proper  state  authorities 
to  co-operate  in  the  reduction  of  unnecessary- 
heating.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  heating 
of  cars  represents  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the 
current  used  by  these  companies.  May  it  not 
be  possible  to  make  a  substantial  saving  in 
this  item? 

“Further,  we  have  found  that  in  many  cases 
the  system  of  power  stations  could  be  revised 
with  large  savings  of  fuel,  as  is  said  to  have 
been  done  in  Great  Britain.  There  are,  along 
the  lines  of  railway  companies  operating  in 
thickly  populated  districts,  company  power  sta¬ 
tions  with  more  or  less  obsolete  or  ineffiqient 


equipment  which  could,  we  judge,  be  discon¬ 
tinued  or  reserved  as  relay  stations  through 
arrangements  for  the  railway  companies  to 
obtain  their  power  from  other  more  efficient 
stations  of  other  public  utilities  operating  in 
the  same  localities  and  having  large  relay 
capacity. 

■'If  the  public  utilities  which  produce  power 
at  the  low'est  cost  could  be  used  to  furnish  the 
regular  current  requirement  of  the  railways  in 
such  districts,  and  the  railway  companies’  plants 
merely  maintained  as  relays,  the  saving  in  elec¬ 
trical  power  and,  therefore,  in  coal,  would  be 
considerable. 

“We  would  like  to  add  that  all  of  these  com¬ 
panies  should  be  urged  to  renewed  vigilance  in 
the  matter  of  scientific  economy  in  firing  their 
power  plants  and  the  cutting  off  of  every  kind 
of  leakage  and  wastage,  especially  in  their 
transmission  systems.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  that  you  have  taken  up  this  matter  vig¬ 
orously  and  that  you  have  found  it  possible 
to  effect  considerable  savings  in  this  Depart¬ 
ment.” 

No.  189,  December  3,  1917. — A  nation-wide 
campaign  for  economy  in  the  use  of  coal 
among  steam  plants  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration.  The  cam¬ 
paign  was  determined  upon  following  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  representatives  of  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  held  in 
New  York. 

The  intention  is  to  provide  for  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  steam  plants  and  practical  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  scientific  firing  that  will  afford  higher 
efficiency  and  smaller  consumption  of  coal. 

The  educational  campaign  planned  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  with  the 
full  backing  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  The 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
will  coyoperate  in  providing  experts  to  advise 
industrial  coal  users. 

No.  185,  December  3,  1917. — Action  was 
taken  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  today  to  provide  an  increased  supply  of 
coal  cars  and  an  increased  supply  of  bituminous 
coal  for  the  Southern  Railway  Company  and 
its  operating  companies.  The  order  by  Fuel 
Administrator  Garfield  provides  that  coal  op¬ 
erators  under  contract  to  the  Southern  and 
its  operated  companies  shall  deliver  the  fuel 
contract  requirements  in  so  far  as  possible  in 
equal  daily  quantities.  The  order  is  in  line 
with  orthers  of  a  similar  nature  designed  to 
assure  the  great  railways  of  the  country  an 
adequate  supply  of  coal. 

No.  184,  December  2,  1917.— Requests  to  coal 
operators  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  today  established  the  order  of  preference 
in  which  coal  needs  are  to  be  filled.  The  re¬ 
quests,  directed  to  some  five  thousand  pro¬ 
ducers  throughout  the  country,  provide  for 
preferential  shipments  for  thirty  days. 

The  requests  are  designed  by  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  insure  the  fulfilling  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  those  coal  users  whose  activities 
are  essential  to  the  military  and  economic  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  nation  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  They  are  not  in  the  form  of  direct  orders 
of  the  Fuel  Administrator,  but  all  producers 
are  asked  to  co-operate  in  meeting  these  re¬ 
quests. 

The  following  request  was  directed  to  all 
operators  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Colorado 
and  Oklahoma: 

“Subject  to  compliance  with  orders  hereto¬ 
fore  issued  by  the  Fuel  Administration  for 
preference  in  shipments  for  certain  specified 
purposes,  the  Fuel  Administration  requests 
that  you  give  preference  in  shipments  for  the 
next  thirty  days  on  Government  orders,  rail¬ 
way  fuel,  domestic  requirements,  public  utili¬ 
ties,  and  munition  plants. 

“it  is  necessary  in  the  present  situation  to 
give  preference  in  shipments  as  requested,  and 
we  solicit  and  thank  you  in  advance  for  your 
co-operation  in  this  direction. 

“We  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  advise 
the  Fuel  Administration  of  any  free  tonnage 
you  have  available  which  we  may  call  on  you 
to  ship  for  emergency  requirements.” 

All  operators  in  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky 
were  requested  in  a  similar  form  to  give 
preference  in  shipments  for  the  next  thirtj' 
days  on  “Government  orders,  raihyay  fuel,  do¬ 
mestic  requirements,  public  utilities,  steel 
plants,  by-product  coke  ovens  and  munition 
plants.”  .  .... 

All  operators  in  West  Virginia  and  Virginia 
were  requested  to  give  preference  to  ship¬ 
ments  for  thirty  days  on  “Government  orders. 
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railway  fuel,  Tidewater  shipments  for  New 
England,  domestic  requirements,  public  utili¬ 
ties  and  munitions  plants.” 

The  requests  cover  practically  all  of  the  coal 
production  of  the  country,  outside  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  coal  districts.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  output  is  largely  consumed  in  the 
localities  where  it  is  produced. 

No.  186,  December  3,  1917. — Direct  orders  to 
insure  an  adequate  supply  of  coal  to  the  va¬ 
rious  plants  of  the  DuPont  Powder  Company 
were  issued  today  by  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration.  Mines  supplying  the  DuPont 
plants  were  instructed  to  deliver  their  full 
quota  of  the  munition  plants’  demands. 

The  mine  operators  were  reminded  that  or¬ 
ders  of  the  Fuel  Administration  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  are  obligatory  and  must  be  filled. 

The  DuPont  plants  are  turning  out  vast 
quantities  of  powder  and  other  explosives  for 
the  use  of  the  Government. 

No.  187,  December  3,  1917. — Instructions  to 
State  Fuel  Administrators  as  to  the  securing  of 
emergency  coal  supplies  have  been  issued  by 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration. 

Under  the  instructions.  State  Administra¬ 
tors,  after  all  efforts  to  secure  coal  for 
ernergency  needs  by  request  to  producers  have 
failed,  will  call  upon  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  for  direct  requisitions. 

The  instructions  to  State  Administrators 
read; 

“Referring  to  the  matter  of  furnishing  coal 
for  emergency  requirements.  When  requests 
are  received  by  you,  ascertain  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  request  suppliers  to  take  care  of  re¬ 
quirements.  In  event  applicant  has  not  con¬ 
tract  or  orders  covering  requirements  it  is  our 
custom  to  request  previous  supplier  to  fur¬ 
nish  coal.  Henceforth  we  desire  you  to  handle 
the  situation  in  your  state  in  this  manner 
and  call  on  us  only  in  event  you  are  unable 
to  accomplish  relief  necessary. 

“Please  note  distinction  between  requests 
and  orders.  Orders  or  requisitions  for  coal 
are  always  to  be  made  from  here.  In  the  event 
you  are  unable  to  arrange  for  a  supply,  tele¬ 
graph  L.  A.  Snead,  attention  Order  Depart¬ 
ment,  giving  name  of  the  consignees  in  need 
of  coal  and  name  of  company  with  whom  they 
have  contract  or  order  or  from  whom  supply 
has  been  obtained. 

“We  will  immediately  issue  an  order  direct¬ 
ing  that  same  be  furnished.  You  should  make 
this  request,  however,  only  after  exhausting 
your  efforts  to  obtain  a  supply.  This  does 
not  refer  to  rule  relating  to  disposition  of 
coal  held  by  jobbers  under  contract,  which  is 
to  be  submitted  to  you  by  the  jobbers.” 

No.  188,  December  3,  1917. — Gradual  im¬ 
provement  in  the  transportation  difficulties  in¬ 
volving  coal  shipments  to  Detroit,  Michigan, 
and  other  points  in  the  northern  middle  west 
was  reported  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad-' 
ministration  today. 

The  movement  of  coal  destined  for  that  ter¬ 
ritory  has  been  halted  by  railroad  embargoes 
placed  on  western  shipments  at  Cincinnati  and 
other  Ohio  railroad  gateways.  The  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  called  the  attention  of  the  Oper¬ 
ating  Committee  of  the  Eastern  Railroads  to 
the  accumulation  of  coal  consigned  to  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  western  points  at  the  Ohio  gate¬ 
ways.  A.  W.  Thompson,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  was  notified  that  the  coal  difficulties 
appeared  to  be  due  to  the  inability  of  connect¬ 
ing  lines  west  to  accept  coal  shipments  from 
eastern  lines  consigned  to  territory  affected. 

The  Fuel  Administration  was  advised  today 
from  Cincinnati  that  the  embargo  effective  on 
all  coal  shipped  by  way  of  the  Cincinnati  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Big  Four  railroad  had  been  lifted 
and  that  the  embargo  on  shipments  by  way 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  rail¬ 
road  would  be  lifted  tomorrow.  The  lifting  of 
these  embargoes  will  clear  the  way  for  coal 
shipments  bound  for  western  points  which 
have  accumulated  at  congested  terminals  in 
Ohio. 


New  York  Coal  Committee 

The  New  York  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Associ¬ 
ation  has  appointed  a  committee  to  co-operate 
with  Fuel  Administrator  Albert  H.  Wiggin,  of 
New  York  State. 

This  consists  of  J.  B.  Dickson  of  Dickson  & 
Eddy,  Gardner  Pattison  of  Pattison  &  Bown.s 
and  W.  R.  Coyle  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Inc., 
for  the  anthracite,  and  J.  A.  Hill  of  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Fuel  Company,  W.  S.  Alden  of  Alden 
Coal  Mining  Company  and  J.  W.  Searles  of 
Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation  for  the 
bituminous  trade. 


Fairfax  Harrison,  chairman,  on  behalf  of  the 
Railroads’  War  Board,  issued  recently  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

The  transportation  situation  is  becoming  the 
subject  of  growing  public  uneasiness  and  agita¬ 
tion.  Those  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the 
railways  realize  that  transportation  conditions, 
unless  more  vigorously  dealt  with  by  all  con¬ 
cerned,  will  grow  more  acute.  Therefore,  the 
Railroads’  War  Board  believes  that  it  should 
make  to  the  public  a  frank  statement  and  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  facts  and  indicate  some  of  the 
means  which  it  believes  should  be  used  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  situation. 

Both  the  public  and  the  managements  of  the 
railways  must  courageously  face  the  fact  that 
under  the  trying  conditions  which  will  develop 
this  winter,  it  probably  will  become  impossible  for 
the  carriers  to  handle  all  the  traffic  which  the 
shipping  public  can  offer.  The  number  of  un¬ 
filled  requisitions  for  freight  cars,  after  having 
largely  declined  between  May  1  and  September 
],  in  spite  of  a  vast  augmentation  of  traffic, 
showed  an  increase  on  October  1  and  a  further 
increase  on  November  1. 

Increase  in  T rafUc 

The  main  reason,  of  course,  why  the  railways 
are  having  such  great  difficulty  in  handling  all 
the  traffic  is  that  there  has  been  an  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  its  volume,  and  that  this  still  continues. 
Statistics  which  have  just  become  available  show 
that  in  the  months  of  April-August,  1917,  inclu¬ 
sive — those  being  the  first  five  months  after  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  great  war 
—our  railway  handled  16  per  cent  more  freight 
traffic  than  in  the  same  months  of  1916,  which 
year  broke  all  records  up  to  that  time.  The 
traffic  handled  in  these  five  months  of  1917  was 
.’50  per  cent  greater  than  that  moved  in  the  same 
months  of  1915 ;  and,  in  fact,  exceeded  the  total 
traffic  moved  in  any  entire  year  prior  to  1904. 
When  the  statistics  for  September  are  available, 
they  will  show  that  in  the  six  months  ending 
with  that  month  the  railways’  handled  more 
freight  traffic  than  in  any  entire  year  prior  to 
1907.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  figures  are 
those  regarding  the  movement  of  coal.  In  the 
six  months  May  to  October,  inclusive,  there  were 
moved  150,000  more  carloads  of  anthracite  than 
in  the  same  months  of  1916,  an  increase  of'  18 
per  cent,  and  751,000  more  carloads  of  bituminous 
and  lignite  coal  than  in  the  same  six  months  of 
1916,  also  an  increase  of  18  per  cent. 

A  total  of  116,000  carloads  of  freight  have 
had_  to  be  hauled  to  the  National  Army  and 
National  Guard  camps;  and  up  to  the  time  of 
the  latest  report  over  17,000  carloads  of  freight 
had  been  handled  for  the  shipping  board. 

No  Increase  in  Facilities 

The  railways  are  still  moving  a  total  freight 
traffic  surpassing  any  ever  known  before,  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  doing  this 
with  almost  no  greater  facilities  than  they  had 
two  years  ago  and  under  conditions  which  pre¬ 
vent^  them  from  materially  increasing  their  fa¬ 
cilities. 

Another  important  phase  of  the  situation  to 
which  attention  should  be  called  is  that  the  rail¬ 
ways  this  year  have  had  to  handle  the  largest 
passenger  business  ever  known.  This  has  been 
a  serious  obstacle  to  needed  reductions  in  train 
service.  In  addition,  between  August  1  and  No¬ 
vember  12  they  transported  1,200,000  soldiers  to 
training  camps,  cantonments  and  points  of  em¬ 
barkation.  This  troop  movement  involved  the 
use  of  approximately  2,750  special  trains.  Of 
course,  this  large  passenger  traffic  and  troop 
movement  have  complicated  matters  and  in¬ 
creased  the  difficulty  of  moving  the  freight  traf¬ 
fic.  Large  troop  movements  are  still  being 
made;  and  the  railways  are  moving  to  the  train¬ 
ing  camps  and  cantonments  about  75,000  carloads 
of  supplies  a  month. 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  railways  have  secured  much  more 
service  from  every  track,  every  car,  every  loco¬ 
motive,  than  ever  before,  and  the  fact  that  the 
unfilled  requisitions  for  freight  cars  amounted  on 
November  1  to  only  140,000  in  spite  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  traffic,  reflects  great  credit 
upon  their  performance. 

Upon  this  record  of  actual  achievement  the 
pilroads  rely  upon  the  support  of  public  opin¬ 
ion,  despite  much  of  what  Commissioner  Clark 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 


characterized  as  “unfair  criticism  from  people 
who  are  trying  to  direct  attention  to  alleged 
faults  of  others  in  order  to  avoid  having  their 
own  shortcomings  and  evil  doings  brought  into 
the  limelight.” 

The  Prospects 

But  the  public  naturally  is  not  so  much  in¬ 
terested  in  what  the  railways  have  done  as  it  is 
in  what  they  probably  will  be  able  to  do  during 
the  coming  months.  The  course  of  developments 
is  forcing  those  responsible  for  their  operation 
to  anticipate  that  probably  they  will  become  un¬ 
able  to  provide  transportation  for  all  the  classes 
of  commodities  which  they  have  been  moving. 
The  situation  is  similar  to  that  in  other  indus¬ 
tries.  The  steel  manufacture!  s  cannot  produce 
all  the  steel  needed;  the  coal  mines  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  coal  needed,  and  the  farmers  have 
not  produced  all  the  wheat  needed.  Other  in¬ 
dustries,  faced  by  similar  conditions,  under  the 
sanction  and  direction  of  the  Government,  are 
reducing  the  amount  of  fuel  and  materials  fur¬ 
nished  to  business  concerns  producing  things  not 
essential  to  carrying  on  the  war.  The  time  may 
be  almost  here  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  in  railway  transportation  between 
things  that  are  essential  and  things  that  are  not 
essential. 

The  Railroads’  War  Board  has,  therefore,  fur¬ 
nished  to  Judge  Lovett,  the  government  director 
of  priority,  and  Dr.  Garfield,  the  government 
fuel  administrator,  at  their  request,  a  list  com¬ 
piled  by  a  committee  of  railway  traffic  officers 
showing  commodities,  the  transportation  of  which 
is  regarded  as  non-essential  under  present  con¬ 
ditions.  One  part  of  this  list  is  made  up  of 
about  4SO  commodities  whose  transportation  it 
is  believed  could  be  dispensed  with  without  any 
considerable  inconvenience  to  the  public.  An¬ 
other  part  contains  about  75  commodities  which 
it  is  believed  the  public  could  dispense  with,  but 
not  without  inconvenience.  It  is  for  the  priority 
director  and  the  fuel  administrator  to  determine 
how  many  of  these  commodities  shall  be  denied 
transportation. 

Greater  Efiiciency 

We  have  no  doubt  that  if  non-essential  com¬ 
modities  are  eliminated,  the  railways  can  trans¬ 
port  all  commodities  required  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  carrying  on  the  war  and  by  the  people 
for  their  subsistence  and  comfort.  Furthermore 
those  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
ivays  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  conceding 
that  the  transportation  lines  have  reached  the 
limit  of  their  capacity.  They  are  still  increasing 
the  amount  of  traffic  they  are  handling,  and  with 
greater  exercise  of  skill  and  energy  by  railway 
officers  and  employes,  and  increased  co-operation 
from  the  shipping  public  and  Government  off  dais. 
including  the  regulating  authorities,  the  freight 
service  rendered  can  still  be  largely  augmented. 
The  Railroads’  War  Board  is  issuing  to  railway 
officers  and  employes  and  to  the  public  detailed 
suggestions  in  addition  to  those  already  made  as 
to  methods  by  which  this  result  can  be  accom¬ 
plished,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  these  will  be 
received  and  acted  upon  as  similar  suggestions 
heretofore  made  have  been. 

The  difficulties  with  which  the  railways  were 
confronted  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were 
very  great.  Some  of  these  have  been  overcome. 
The  increase  during  the  first  five  months  of  the 
war  of  16  per  cent  in  freight  traffic  handled  with 
practically  no  increase  in  locomotives  or  cars 
was  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  5,000  locomo¬ 
tives  and  360,000  cars  to  the  number  in  service. 
The  difficulties  now  confronting  the  railways  are 
eyen  greater  than  those  they  faced  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war.  They  cannot  get  anywhere  near 
all  the  men  they  need ;  they  have  lost  many  of 
their  most  efficient  officers  and  employes  because 
of  their  enlistment  in  the  service  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  for  other  reasons,  and  the  new  men,  of 
course,  are  not  as  efficient  as  those  we  have  lost. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  carriers  to  get  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  new  equipment  they  need  because  it 
is  thought  by  those  in  authority  that  the  national 
welfare  demands  that  the  output  of  the  iron  and 
steel  mills  and  of  the  railway  equipment  con¬ 
cerns  be  devoted  to  other  purposes.  Great,  how¬ 
ever,  as  are  the  difficulties  which  the  railways 
are  encountering  in  their  efforts  to  render  ade¬ 
quate  service,  we  believe  that  if  the  Government 
and  the  public  will  be  patient  and  will  continue 
to  give  the  managements  of  the  railways  their 
co-operation,  most  of  these  difficulties  will  be 
overcome. 
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Section  207  of  the  Act  of  Octoljer  '.i,  1917,  if 
literally  and  strictly  construed,  will  result  in 
many  inequalities  and  injustices  and  will  tax  at 
(lifTerent  rates  corporations,  partnerships,  or  in¬ 
dividuals  who  should  stand  upon  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing.  The  section  provides  that  “invested  cap¬ 
ital”  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  or  partnershij) 
means — (1)  “Actual  cash  i)aid  in,”  If  a  com¬ 
pany  was  organized  twenty  years  ago  and  $100,- 
000  in  cash  was  paid  into  that  company  for  its 
stock  and  the  company  used  that  $100,000  to 
purchase  property,  its  invested  capital,  so  far  as 
this  part  of  the  section  is  concerned,  would  he 
restricted  to  $100,000,  no  matter  what  increase 
of  value  might  have  taken  place  in  the  jjroperty 
which  was  bought  for  $100,000.  .Another  pm- 
|)any,  organized  twenty  years  later  with  a  paid  in 
cash  capital  of  $2,000,000,  might  invest  that  cash 
in  another  property  absolutely  identical  in  value 
with  that  of  the  first  company,  and  on  exactly 
the  same  earnings  one  company  would  get  twenty 
times  as  much  deduction  as  the  other  company. 

"Invested  Caiiital”  means  (2)  the  actual  cash 
value  of  tangible  property  paid  in  other  than  cash 
for  stock  or  shares  in  such  corporation  or  part¬ 
nership  at  the  time  of  such  payment,  with,  how¬ 
ever,  an  allowance  for  increase  in  value  up  to 
January  1,  1914,  but  not  to  exceed  the  par  va'ue 
of  the  original  stock  or  shares  specilkally  issued 
therefor.  Under  this  part  of  the  section  a  com¬ 
pany  which  issued  stock  confer\ atively  in  the 
amount  of  the  real  value  of  the  property  would 
be  limited  to  such  amount,  even  though  the 
property  increased  in  value  prior  to  January  1, 
1914,  whereas  a  corporation  which  was  grossly 
over-capitalized  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of 
its  property  for  stock  would  get  the  benefit  of 
the  increased  value  of  the  property  up  to  the  par 
value  of  the  stock  issued. 

On  the  other  hand,  examples  can  readi'y  be 
furnished  of  injustices  to  the  Government. 
Property  bought  for  stock  or  cash  may  decrease 
in  value,  but  under  the  literal  construction  of  the 
Act,  the  company  would  get  credit  for  the  orig¬ 
inal  price.  If,  for  example,  a  coal  company  had 
invested  $100, 000,  either  in  .stock  or  cash  in  a 
coal  property  O.'l^c  of  which  property  was  worked 
out  prior  to  January  1,  1917,  so  that  during  the 
taxalile  year,  this  coal  company  was  operating 
with  only  5%  of  its  original  property,  it  might,  as 
the  result  of  war  conditions,  make  a  very  large 
jirofit  out  of  such  operation,  but  wou’d  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  deduction  based  on  the  original 
$100,000. 

Under  sections  204  and  208  similar  cases  might 
arise  in  connection  with  reorganizations  of  busi¬ 
nesses  which  had  failed  and  the  reorganized  com¬ 
pany  get  the  benefit  of  'the  capital  of  the  original 
company. 

These  and  numerous  other  examples  which 
will  occur  to  this  Board  have  led  us  to  .'uggest 
the  possibility  of  giving  a  liberal  construction  to 
this  and  other  sections  of  this  Title  of  the  Act,  so 
as  to  result  in  the  ascertaining  of  the  real  va'ue 
of  the  assets  of  the  corporation,  partnership, 
or  individual  subject  to  the  tax. 

Suggested  Conslruetiotis 

We  call  attention  to  three  provisions  of  the 
Act  which  offer  opportunity  for  a  construction 
which  will  avoid  many  of  these  inequalities  and 
hardships. 

First :  In  the  case  of  corporations  and  part¬ 
nerships,  section  207,  subdivision  (a)  (3)  “Paid 
in  or  earned  surplus  and  undivided  profits  used 
or  employed  in  the  business”  may  be  so  con¬ 
strued  that  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  a  corporation  or  partnership,  exclusive 
of  undivided  profits  earned  in  the  taxable  year, 
shall  be  included  in  its  “invested  capital.”  The 
words  “earned  surplus  and  undivided  profits” 
seem  to  include  all  the  property  which  the  cor¬ 
poration  has,  that  is  not  already  referred  to. 

Increases  in  the  value  of  property  of  a  cor¬ 
poration  are  taxed  as  income  under  the  Income 
Tax  Act  when  the  property  is  sold  (see  Section 
2,  subdivision  (c)  of  the  Act  of  September  8, 
1910).  Such  values  should  also  be  inc'uded  in 
“invested  capital”  as  “earned  surplus  and  undi¬ 
vided  profits”  before  such  sale  is  made.  The 
purchaser  who  pays  only  the  full  va'ue  of  such 
property  should  be  in  no  better  position  than  is 
the  seller  before  the  sale  is  made. 

Second;  Under  section  210  it  is  clear  that 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  “is  unable  in 
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any  case  satisfactorily  to  determine  the  invested 
capital,”  he  must  in  fact,  in  order  to  determine 
the  deduction  which  is  to  be  allowed,  fix  some 
amount  as  the  "invested  capital”  on  which  the 
income  to  be  taxed  is  to  be  based.  This  appar¬ 
ently  is  to  be  done  by  ascertaining  the  invested 
capital  of  “representative  corporations,  partner- 
shi|)s  and  individuals  engaged  in  a  like  or  similar 
trade  or  business”  and  determining  the  earnings 
of  such  corporations,  partnerships  and  individ¬ 
uals  upon  their  invested  capital.  The  amount  of 
the  deduction  and  also  the  “invested  capital”  of 
the  corporation,  partnership  or  individual  to  be 
taxed,  is  to  be  established  by  this  method  of 
compari.'on.  Having  thus  established  the  amount 
of  the  “invested  capital,”  the  income  on  this  cap¬ 
ital,  subject  to  the  tax,  can  then  be  determined. 

In  all  cases  wkere  the  real  capital  of  a  cor¬ 
poration  cannot  we  determined  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  207 — that  is,  where  an  obvious 
injustice  would  re'u’t  by  applying  the  provisions 
of  that  section— the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur> 
should  take  advantage  of  section  210  and  de¬ 
termine  “invested  capital”  by  the  method  pro¬ 
vided  by  that  section.  Many  inequalities  and 
hardships  that  would  otherwise  result  may  thus 
be  avoided. 

Third:  Section  209  also  may  be  construed  in 
such  a  way  that  much  injustice  may  be  prevented. 
In  those  cases  where  the  income  of  a  corporation, 
partnership  or  individual  is  mainly  dependent 
upon  the  individual  skill  or  labor  of  the  persons 
actually  engaged  in  conducting  the  business,  and 
not  upon  the  employment  of  capital  assets,  sec¬ 
tion  209  should  be  applied  and  the  income  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  tax  should  not  be  based  upon  a  capital 
whidi  may  be  out  of  all  proportion  to,  and  may 
not  be  the  reason  for,  the  profits  actually  earned. 

Tangible  Property 

The  most  common  form  of  acquiring  and  op¬ 
erating  coal,  oil,  gas  and  other  minerals  is  by 
means  of  leases.  These  are  commonly  regarded 
as  "tangible  property.”  In  many  instances  they 
form  the  basis  of  capital  issues.  It  seems  ad¬ 
visable,  therefore,  that  regulations  should  be 
promulgated  by  the  Treasury  Department,  mak¬ 
ing  it  clear  that  such  forms  of  property  are 
“tangible  property”  within  the  meaning  of  sec¬ 
tion  207. 

Accounts  and  bills  receivab'e  constitute  one  of 
the  important  assets  of  any  business.  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  that  proper  regulations  should  be  made 
in  connection  therewith;  otherwise  they  might  be 
construed  as  to  be  intangible  property,  for  which 
the  corporation  would  get  only  20  per  cent  credit 
as  provided  in  Proviso  (b)  of  section  207,  al¬ 
though  they  may  in  fact  constitute  a  part  of 
earned  surplus  or  undivided  profits. 

Surplus  and  Profits 

Increased  value  of  property  is  a  profit  earned 
by  the  owner  thereof.  If  it  is  not  capitalized  or 
distributed  in  dividends  it  is  an  undivided  profit 
or  a  surplus  used  and  employed  in  the  business 
or  trade,  and  should  be  included  in  computing 
"invested  capital.” 

A  corporation  which  owns  or  buys  undeveloped 
coal  rights  takes  a  risk  which  entit'es  it  to  profits, 
if  any.  By  drilling,  sinking  shafts,  building  tip¬ 
ples,  railroads,  switches,  driving  entries,  etc.,  at 
once  such  coal  rights  are  given  a  value  in  excess 
of  their  original  cost,  plus  the  cost  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  work.  The  enterprise  may  result  dis¬ 
astrously,  but  if  the  development  work  proves 
up  the  property,  at  once  many  hazards  of  the 
investment  are  gone.  The  condition  and  quality 
of  the  coal,  the  danger  of  flooding  the  mine  with 
water,  and  the  co.st  of  drainage  are  fixed,  and 
the  coal  is  at  hand  ready  for  mining  and  ready 
to  be  marketed. 

The  properties  of  the  corporation  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  greater  actual  ca.sh  value.  This  certainly 
is  an  earned  profit.  It  is  a  profit  and  an  earning 
which  the  corporation  is  entitled  to  include  in 
“invested  capital.” 

The  increased  value  of  a  property  of  this 
nature  is  distinct— when  the  coal  is  worked  out 
as  it  will  be — the  property  itself,  the  mineral 
rights,  are  valueless  and  gone. 

This  profit  is  the  difference  between  the  amount 
■of  the  original  cost  of  the  coal  rights  added  to 
the'  cost  of  development,  and  its  actual  cash 
va’ue. 

Section  207,  Sub-division  A-(l)  and  (2)  covers 
the  cost  of  the  property,  and  Sub-division  A-(3) 
covers  the  increased  value  or  the  profit  resulting 


from  the  investment.  This  increase  in  value  is 
a  jirofit  earned  in  the  enterprise  just  as  much  as 
the  excess  selling  price  of  the  coal  mined  over 
the  production  eo-t  is  a  profit.  A  person  who 
has  blocked  up  a  coal  field,  bought  the  mineral 
rieht',  given  hi-  lime,  energy  and  ability,  and 
ri'-ked  hi-  money  in  the  development  work  is 
entitled  to  the  increased  value  of  his  property  as 
a  proiit.  and  entitled  to  include  this  profit  in 
"invested  caifital”  as  ‘earned  surplus  and  undi¬ 
vided  profits  Used  and  employed  in  the  trade  or 
business.” 

An  iiii  rea-e  in  value  due  to  proving  up  proper¬ 
ties.  or  an  accu  uulatiou  of  contiguous  properties, 
or  the  risk  of  cajiital  or  labor,  is  beyond  question 
a  iirolit  and  -bould  be  so  considered  in  the  de- 
terminati  'ii  of  "capital  invested.”  Certainly  the 
accumulati'  n  of  mining  properties  so  that  they 
may  be  made  available  in  ca-e  of  public  need 
should  not  be  di-couraged,  and  we  suggest  that 
ajipropriate  regulati"ns  be  adojited  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury  to  jiermit  such  jirofits  rc-ulting  from  in¬ 
crease  in  value  to  be  included  in  "invested  cap¬ 
ital.” 

Joint  Reports  by  Parent  and  Subsidiary 
Companies 

Among  the  greatest  inequalities  which  would 
be  produced  by  a  strict  and  literal  construction 
uf  Section  207  would  be  the  unfairness  to  cor¬ 
porations  which,  for  their  more  convenient  and 
j.n  ‘  fa'-’c  operations,  have  resorted  to  the  plan 
of  subsidiary  companies. 

'•  hi-  ptan  or  form  of  business  development 
probably  has  produced  the  greatest  and  most  glar¬ 
ing  examides  of  accidental  capitalization  which 
modern  bu-iness  possesses. 

In  most  cases  the  subsidiary  company  is  in¬ 
corporated  for  legal  or  business  reasons  and  is 
capitalized  at  a  very  low  or  nominal  figure,  and 
e'-ists  real'.v  as  an  operative  branch  of  the  par¬ 
ent  comiiany.  The  jirincipal  income  of  the  par¬ 
ent  concern  comes  to  it  as  dividends  from  the 
subs'di.  l  ies,  and  in  the  meantime,  the  parent 
joi.'onny  is  financing  and  actually  directing  -the 
mantigemeiit  tif  such  subsidiaries. 

If  Section  207  is  enforced  literally  and  without 
respect  to  the  other  provisions  of  the  -Act.  very 
gieat  injustice  w'puld  be  done  to  such  concerns. 

i'ow'cver,  it  seems  apparent  that  Congress  in¬ 
tended  that  such  parent  company  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries  should  make  a  common,  joint  or  pooled 
return,  as  a  single  concern  or  a  single  trade  or 
business. 

Section  2ul  expressly  provides  that  every  cor¬ 
poration  shall  be  deemed  engaged  in  business 
and  that  “all  the  trades  and  businesses  in  which 
it  is  engaged  .shall  be  treated  as  a  single  trade 
or  business,  and  a'l  its  income  from  whatever 
source  derived,  shall  be  deemed  received  from 
suc'i  trade  or  business.” 

“b'rom  Mich  trade  or  business”  refers  back  to 
“sing'e  trade  or  business”  just  referred  to. 

Tins  provision  seems  to  lack  meaning  unless 
atiplied  to  a  parent  company  and  its  subsidiaries. 
It  would  be  meaningless  if  it  were  attempted  to 
applv  it  to  a  corporation  which  operated  differ¬ 
ent  I'lants  or  different  kinds  of  business,  that  is. 
a  mine,  a  railroad,  a  store,  etc.,  where  the  com¬ 
pany  at  the  time  is  acting  under  its  charter  pur¬ 
poses  and  powers.  In  such  a  case  the  corpora¬ 
tion  would  be  considered  as  engaged  in  a  "single 
trade  or  business”  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
without  the  provision  just  quoted,  and,  of  course, 
its  income  would  go  to  the  .general  funds  of  the 
concern  w  ithout  say  ing  in  the  .Act  that  its  in¬ 
come  from  whatever  source  received  shall  be 
deemed  received  from  such  trade  or  businps.” 
Nothing  else  could  happen  to  its  income,  if  it 
was  acting  under  one  charter,  power  and  au¬ 
thority. 

In  making  this  provision  in  the  law.  Congress 
without  doubt  hail  in  mind  both  the  past  regu¬ 
lations.  under  former  or  existing  excise  or  income 
tax  laws,  and  also  decisions  of  different  courts 
of  our  country. 

In  Commonwealth  v.  \\  estinghouse  -Air  Brake 
Co..  2.‘)1  Pennsylvania,  12.  the  court  used  the  fol¬ 
lowing  language: 

“The  creation  of  a  corporation  in  Wisconsin 
and  the  formation  of  a  limited  company  in  Can¬ 
ada  were  but  a  means  to  an  end.  It  became 
necessarv  to  do  these  things  in  order  that  the 
business’ of  the  defendant  company  could  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  conducted  at  those  places.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  defendant  company 
owns  these  plants  just  as  securely  as  if  the  legal 
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title  was  vested  in  it.  The  law  regards  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  not  the  form,  and  this  especially  true 
in  the  construction  and  administration  of  taxing 
statutes.:  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  v.  State 
of  Kansas,  216  U.  S.  1.” 

The  Revenue  Department  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Excise  Tax  Law  of  1909,  by  its 
regulations,  permitted  joint  reports  to  be  made 
by  a  parent  company  and  its  subsidiaries,  this 
practice  obtaining  until  the  passage  of  the  In¬ 
come  Tax  Law  of  1913.  Under  this  law  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department  held  that  the  par¬ 
ent  company  and  such  subsidiary  must  make  a 
separate  report,  although  there  was  no  change 
in  the  provisions  of  the  1913  Act,  requiring  such 
separate  reports. 

This  construction  of  the  above  quoted  part  of 
Section  201  receives  support  from  other  parts  of 
the  Act;  else  we  run  into  absurdities. 

Under  Section  204,  under  certain  circumstances, 
a  subsidiary  company  to  which  a  part  or  a 
branch  of  tbe  parent  company’s  business  is  trans¬ 
ferred,  might  be  charged  or  credited  with  the 
entire  “net  income  and  invested  capital  of  its 
predecessor”  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
that  irrespective  of  its  own  invested  capital  or 
earnings ;  and  thfs  situation  might  be  repeated 
as  often  and  as  many  times  as  tbe  parent  com¬ 
pany  created  a  new  or  different  subsidiary  com¬ 
pany  as  its  offshoot. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  most  cases  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  company  has  “no  invested  capital  or  not 
more  than  a  nominal  capital”  (Sec.  209),  and 
that  its  operations  are  financed  entirely  by  the 
parent  company.  In  many  cases  these  subsidiary 
companies  are  the  real  money  makers  in  the 
business.  Yet  if  these  subsidiary  concerns  were 
taxed  under  Section  207,  the  amount  of  the  tax 
would  be  unfair  and  unjust.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  could  be  considered  as  having  “no  in¬ 
vested  capital  or  not  more  than  a  nominal  cap¬ 
ital,”  they  might  fall  into  the  8%  class  as  covered 
by  Section  209,  and  this  in  turn  would  be  unfair 
and  unjust  to  the  Government. 

Section  210  provides  the  way  for  relief  in  such 
contingency,  where  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  “is  unable  in  any  case  to  determine  the  in¬ 
vested  capital.”  Surely  where  the  subsidiary 
company  has  an  exceedingly  small  capital,  but  a 
very  large  income,  the  unfairness  and  inequality 
of  assessing  such  a  concern  under  Section  207 
or  2'09  is  apparent. 

Each  of  these  alternatives,  and  also  the  absurd 
situation  under  Section  204  above  pointed  out, 
can  be  avoided  by  requiring  the  parent  and  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies  to  make  a  common,  joint  or 
pooled  return  or  report,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with 
tl'c  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
mav  prescribe. 

Sections  206,  210.  213  and  1005  give  broad  and 
ample  power  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  make  any  and  all  regulations  to 
cover  such  joint,  common  or  pooled  reports  of  a 
parent  company  and  its  subsidiaries. 

Therefore  it  is  urged  that,  (1)  under  Section 
201  the  Act  expressly  requires  the  parent  com¬ 
pany  and  its  subsidiary  companies  carrying  on 
any  or  all  of  the  trades  and  businesses  of  the 
parent  company  to  be  treated  as  the  same — “as 
a  single  business” — for  the  purposes  of  the  Title 
covering  the  War  Excess  Profits;  and  (2)  that 
taxing  the  average  subsidiary  company  (having 
practically  no  capital  but  large  earnings)  under 
either  section  207  or  209,  would  work  such  an 
injustice,  on  account  of  the  accident  of  the 
amount  of  “invested  capital,”  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  could  not  in  such  case  “satis¬ 
factorily  determine”  the  amount  of  the  invested 
capital,  and  that,  under  section  210,  he  has  power 
to  obviate  this  situation  by  requiring  a  joint, 
common  or  pooled  return  by  the  parent  company, 
and  its  subsidiaries  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may 
prescribe. 

Suggested  Form  of  Amendment  of 
Section  2oy,  Act  of  October 

3,  1917 

If  it  shall  be  determined  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  lacks  le,gal  power  to  make  regula¬ 
tions  which  will  obviate  requiring  taxes  in  dif¬ 
ferent  amounts  from  taxpayers  whose  condition 
and  earnings  are  identical,  except  for  the  acci¬ 
dents  of  the  capitalization,  some  amendment  will 
be  hecessary. 

A  simple  amendment  which  would  recognize 
and  give  effect  to  actual  conditions  as  the  basis 
for  taxation,  and  which  would  apply  equally  to 


all  under  the  same  circumstances,  would  be  as 
follows : 

For  that  part  of  the  third  paragraph  of  sub¬ 
division  (a)  of  Sec.  2077  which  precedes  “Pro¬ 
vided,”  substitute  the  following: 

“(a)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  or  partner¬ 
ship  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  property  of  the 
corporation  or  partnership  (but  in  case  such 
property  was  acquired  prior  to  January  1,  1914, 
the  actual  cash  value  as  of  January  1,  1914),  ex¬ 
clusive  of  undivided  profits  earned  during  the 
taxable  year :  Provided,  etc.” 

Substitute  for  subdivision  (b)  of  Sec.  207  the 
following : 

“(b)  In  the  case  of  an  individual,  the  actual 
cash  value  of  the  property  used  or  employed  in 
the  trade  or  business  (but  in  case  such  property 
was  acquired  prior  to  January  1,  1914,  the  actual 
cash  value  as  of  January  1,  1914),  Provided,  that 
the  actual  cash  value  of  patents,  copyrights,  good 
will,  trade-marks,  trade  brands,  franchises  or 
other  intangible  property  paid  into  the  trade  or 
business  as  of  the  time  of  such  payment,  shall 
be  included  as  “invested  capital,”  if  payment 
was  made  therefor  specifically  as  such,  etc.” 

Computation  of  Percentages  Under 
Section  201,  Act  of  October  igig 

Title  I  of  the  Act  deals  with  “War  Income 
Tax”  which  is  imposed  upon  the  taxable  income, 
ascertained  as  in  the  Act  of  September  8,  1916. 
except  that  dividends  are  deducted. 

Title  II  is  headed  “War  Excess  Profits  Tax.” 
This  name  indicates  that  it  is  imposed  on  profits 
in  excess  of  some  standard  and  naturally  sug¬ 
gests  that  such  standard  is  supplied  by  the  Act. 
This  is  the  case.  A  pre-war  period  is  referred 
to  (the  years  1911  to  1913)  and  the  average  in¬ 
come  of  those  years,  in  proportion  to  the  average 
capital  of  those  years,  is  to  be  ascertained.  If 
the  Act  had  then  accepted  this  average  rate  of 
income  as  the  absolute  standard,  it  would  have 
been  a  true  Excess  Profits  Tax  law.  But  this  is 
subjected  to  a  limitation  that  it  shall  not  exceed 
9  per  cent  nor  be  less  than  7  per  cent.  An  arbi¬ 
trary  rate  of  return  upon  invested  capital  which 
Congress  thought  was  not  excess  profit,  is  thus 
set  up  as  not  taxable  under  this  Title,  or,  as  being- 
deductible.  This  apparently  was  the  intention. 
Can  it  be  justified  by  the  language  actually  used 
by  Congress? 

Section  203  says  “That  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Title  the  deduction  shall  be  as  follows,  except 
as  otherwise  in  this  Title  provided.”  It  applies;, 
then,  unless  expressly  modified  or  excluded. 

The  deduction  is  expressly  modified  in  the  case 
of  corporations,  partnerships,  or  individuals,  citi¬ 
zens  or  residents  of  the  United  States ;  they  get 
a  deduction  of  $6,000  (Section  203  [b]).  The 
deduction  is  excluded  in  the  case  of  foreign  cor¬ 
porations,  partnerships  or  individuals  (section 
202).  This  modification  or  exclusion  gives 
meaning  to  the  words  “except  as  otherwise  in 
this  Title  provided,”  and  we  need  not  assume 
nor  recognize  other  exclusions  or  modifications 
unless  they  are  clearly  expressed. 

The  tax  imposed  by  section  201,  is  in  addition 
to  the  Income  and  War  Income  taxes  already 
provided  for. 

The  tax  is  “20  percentum  of  the  amount  of  the 
net  income  in  excess  of  the  deduction” — that  is, 
the  excess  profit  over  and  above  the  standard. 
Assuming  that  the  net  income  of  a  company, 
having  an  invested  capital  of  $100,000,  is  $50,000, 
then  “the  net  income  in  excess  of  the  deduction” 
is  $38,000.  But  there  is  a  limitation.  The  20 
percentum  rate  is  not  to  apply  to  all  of  the  in¬ 
come  in  excess  of  the  deduction ;  it  is  limited  to 
an  amount  equal  to  “15  percentum  of  the  invested 
capital,”  or  $15,000.  The  language  of  the  para¬ 
graph  indicates  that  the  deduction  is  taken  from 
the  net  income — not  from  the  “15  percentum  of 
the  invested  capital.”  The  15  per  centum  is  the 
amount  subject  to  the  20  percentum  rate — it  is 
not  the  limit  of  the  deduction.  Logically  the 
deduction  should  be  taken  from  the  income  and 
the  words  of  the  section  permit  this.  It  is  upon 
the  excess,  and  the  excess  alone,  that  the  Excess 
Profits  tax  is  imposed. 

In  the  second  paragraph,  a  tax  at  the  rate  of 
25  per  cent  is  imposed.  It  is  imposed  upon  what? 
The  paragraph  says  it  is  imposed  upon  the  net 
income.  Does  this  mean  the  net  income  gen¬ 
erally,  or  that  part  of  it  which  we  have  just 
ascertained  as  being  in  excess  of  the  deduction? 
It  is  certainly  not  a  great  stretch  of  language 
to  hold  that  this  means  the  same  net  income 
with  which  we  have  just  been  dealing,  namely, 
that  which  is  subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
Title.  The  25  per  cent  rate  is  imposed  upon  a 
certain  portion  of  that  net  taxable  income, 
namcF',  that  between  15  per  cent  and  20  per  cent 


of  the  invested  capital,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
suggested  example,  5  per  cent  of  $100,000  which 
is  $5,000. 

In  like  manner  the  increasing  percentages  of 
the  succeeding  paragraphs  apply  to  parts  of  that 
taxable  income  until  a  rate  of  60%  is  reached. 

This  coustruction  gives  full  meaning  to  the 
language  of  the  Act  and  gives  to  every  corpora¬ 
tion,  partnership  and  individual  the  full  exemp¬ 
tion  granted  to  it  or  him  by  the  Act. 

Congress  appears  to  have  intended  to  favor  the 
small  corporation,  partnership  and  individual  by- 
giving  a  fixed  deduction,  which,  of  course,  is 
greater  in  proportion,  where  the  invested  capital 
of  the  taxable  person  is  small  and  it  seems  clear 
that  Congress  intended  that  tbe  amount  of  that 
deduction,  in  any  event,  should  be  free  from  tax. 
If  this  construction  should  not  be  adopted  gross 
inequality  would  result.  F'or  e.xamplc — a  cor¬ 
poration  without  capital  gets  a  $3,000  exemption 
under  section  209.  An  alien  corporation,  partner¬ 
ship,  or  individual,  under  section  202,  does  not 
pay  any  Excess  Profits  tax  un'ess  it  has  an  in¬ 
come  of  $3,000.  Unless  there  is  a  e'ear  taking 
away  of  tlie  deduction,  the  benefit  of  the  deduc¬ 
tion  should  not  be  lost  by  implication  or  by  the 
adoption  of  one  of  two  possible  constructions  of 
the  Act. 

If  a  corporation  which  has  $10,000  of  invested 
capital,  earns  $3,500,  then  under  one  construction 
of  the  Act,  it  would  be  entitled  to  a  flcduction 
of  from  $:’.,700  to  $'l,900,  and  would  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  Excess  Profits  tax.  Under  the  other 
construction  it  would  have  its  deduction  limited 
to  15%  of  its  invested  capital  or  $1.50o.  and 
would  pay  on  the  excess,  or  $2,000.  beginning 
with  the  25%  rate  and  paying  a  total  Excess 
Profits  tax  of  $780. 

Apply  this  to  the  case  of  an  individual.  Con¬ 
gress  apparently  gave  him  $6,000  and  a  percent¬ 
age,  under  .section  203  (b).  Suppose  he  has 
$1,000  invested  in  his  stock  in  trade,  in  a  rented 
grocery  or  drug  store.  He  turns  his  capital  over 
several  times  during  the  taxable  year  and  makes 
$3,000,  or  less  than  half  the  amount  of  the  ex¬ 
emption  apparently  his.  If.  however,  the  nar¬ 
rower  construction  is  applied,  he  would  pay  on 
all  over  $150  and  his  total  Excess  Profits  tax 
would  be  .pl.afiS.  or  more  than  onc-balf  of  his 
entire  income.  Did  Congress  give  him  a  deduc¬ 
tion  with  one  hand  and  take  it  away  with  the 
other? 

Again,  if  the  individual  in  question  earned 
$2,900  he ,  must  pay  a  tax,  under  the  narrower 
construction,  on  $2,750,  amounting  to  at  lea-^t  one- 
half  of  his  income,  while  a  foreigner  would  p-iv 
no  tax  at  all.  Is  this  what  Congress  meant? 
We  submit  it  was  not.  and  that  it  is  botb  ad¬ 
visable  and  necessary  to  make  such  regu'aticms 
as  wi'l  construe  the  Act,  so  as  to  take  the  deduc¬ 
tion  from  the  net  income  and  then  to  apidv  the 
other  rates  of  taxation  to  the  exce-s,  wliich  is 
under  this  Act.  Excess  Prof't.  and,  therefore, 
subject, to  the  tax  imposed  by  Title  11. 

(Signed) — A.  C.  Dick.sox,  .M \ssey  IIoi.mfs. 
L.vrz  a.  Whttco.mr,  Jamfs  V.  Hurkav,  J.  W. 
Lord,  C.  E.  Bocku.s,  (Tommittee. 


Ohio  Mine  Difficulty 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  5. —  (Special 
Telegram.) — The  following  order  was  issued  De¬ 
cember  5 : 

“Representatives  of  the  miners  and  operators 
in  the  Ohio  coal  fields  have  been  requested  by 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  to  meet  in 
Cleveland  on  December  13  for  tbe  purpose  of 
settling  their  differences  relative  to  the  price  min¬ 
ers  shall  pay  for  powder  used  in  their  work.  In 
telegrams  addresced  to  renresentatives  of  both 
sides,  Harry  A.  Garfield,  United  States  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator  wrote : 

“  ‘I  will  expect  both  miners  and  operators  to 
set*^1e  this  matter  without  stopping  production  ’  ” 

The  telegrams  ca'ling  the  conference  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  -4.  A.  -Augustus  of  Cleveland.  George 
M.  Jones,  Toledo;  C.  C.  Herring,  Massillon,  and 
John  Moore.  Columbus,  representin.g  the  miners, 
and  H.  Robbins,  Cleveland;  W.  H.  Haskins, 
Coshocton  :  James  Pritebard,  Columbus,  and  John 
AI.  Roan,  Columbus,  for  the  operators. 

Pending  settlement  of  the  controversy  present 
prices  for  powder  will  be  continued. 


Roy  W.  Bell,  agent  of  the  Lelrgh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Company,  at  Syracuse.  N^w  York, 
has  resio-ned  that  position,  effective  December 
1st.  to  become  s^c-etarv  for  the  One’da  Countv, 
New  York.  Fuel  Committee.  J.  M.  Cope  of  the 
Springfield  office  of  the  companv  is  tempo’-arily 
in  charge  of  the  company’s  business  at  Syra¬ 
cuse. 
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St  •  Louis  Cost  Committee  The  Retailer  Dealer  and  a  Cash  Basis 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  9,  1917. 

In  comijiling  this  cost  sheet  it  was  the  aim  of 
your  committee  to  arrive  at  the  actual  cost  of 
hauling  coal  at  the  present  time,  and  under  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  prevail  today.  The  cok  of  today 
no  doubt  every  one  knows  may  be  a  great  deal 
smaller  than  at  some  future  day  when  fe'ed  and 
repairs  will  be  a  great  deal  more  expensive,  and 
wages  probably  will  advance. 

In  order  to  do  good  work  and  continue  the 
same  your  horses  must  be  well  housed,  fed  and 
shod,  and  likewise  your  equipment  of  wagons, 
harness  and  tools  must  be  kept  in  repair. 

We  have  taken  as  a  basis  for  our  cost  figures 
a  ten-t(fim  outfit,  and  have  made  thereto  an 
additional  20  per  cent  allowance  of  extra  horses 
and  equipment  to  take  care  of  horses  which  may 
be  sick  or  laid  up,  and  breakdowns  to  wagons 
and  harness,  thus  keeping  the  outfit  in  perpetual 
use. 

The  items  that  make  up  this  cost  sheet  will  be 
as  follows  : 

20  per 
cent 
extra 
equip- 

I'  j  A,,  tnent. 

feed — Allowing  21  pound.s  of  oats  at 
GOc  per  bushel  to  each  horse  per  day 
and  20  pounds  of  hay  at  $30.00  per  ton, 

team  per  day . $1.82  .364 

Shoeing,  allowing  each  horse  2  .sets  of 
shoes  per  month  at  $2.60  per  set,  team 

per  day  . 40  .08 

Wagon,  for  upkeep  perpetually,  1  wagon 

per  day  . .  .lo 

Kedding,  allowing  3  loads  per  month  for 
the  stable  at  $2.50  per  load,  team  per 

day  . 

Veterinary  and  medicine,  allowing  $1.00 
per  month  for  each  head  of  stock,  team 

per  day  . 

Harness  repairs,  upkeep  perpetually,  team 

per  day  . 

Liability  insurance,  $1.30  per  team  per 

month,  team  per  day . 

Wagon  license,  $5.00  per  year,  team  per 

day  . 

Water  for  drinking  and  washing  (city  rate 
$3.00  per  year  per  head),  team  per  day 
Horses  depreciation,  cost  of  each  head  to 
be  $200.00  and  figuring  the  average  life 
of  each  horse  in  service,  5  years,  team 

per  day  . 

Stableman  to  look  after  stable  and  stock 
and  do  such  work  that  may  be  left  by 
veterinary  to  insure  health  to  the  stock, 
also  do  all  cleaning,  etc.  Salary  to  be 

$90.00  per  month;  team  per  day . 

Tools,  allowing  4  forks,  4  shovels,  1  pick, 

1  chute  per  year,  as  well  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  tools  for  cleaning  stock,  team  per 

day  . 

Superintendent  to  receive  a  salary  of 
$100.00  per  month  and  allowing  $36.50 
expense  for  his  conveyance  to  perform 

his  work,  team  per  day . 

Stable  rent.  In  figuring  stable  rent  we 
have  allowed  the  regular  10  per  cent 
gross  interest,  on  an  investment  of 
$9,000;  $3,000  for  a  lot  and  $6,000  for 
a  stable  and  wagon  sheds,  team  per  day  .30 
Fire  insurance — 

20  head  of  stock  at  $200  each ..  .$4,000 

10  wagons  at  $425  each .  4,250 

10  sets  of  harness  at  $75  each..  750 

20  collars  at  $11  each .  220 

Feed  and  tbols .  500 


$9,720 


At  $1.26  per  M,  team  per  day . 

Personal  tax  on  two-thirds  value  of  in¬ 
vestment  of  $9,220  at  $2.35  per  $100, 

.04 

.008 

team  per  day . 

Interest  on  investment  of  $9,720  at  6  per 

.048 

.0096 

cent,  team  per  dav . 

.1944 

.0389 

$4 

.799 

.TOOf) 

Twenty  per  cent  extra  equipment . 

ft 

.7005 

$5.4995 


The  cost  of  hauling  thus  far  attained  requires 
the  ten-team  outfit  to  work  every  working  day 
in  the  year,  in  other  words  full  time,  which  we 
figure  about '300  days  in  the  year  or  26  days  to 
the  month.  Every  one  in  the  teaming  business 
knows  that  it  is  impossible  to  work  every  work¬ 
ing  day  in  the  year  and  we  therefore  feel  that 
if  our  teams  work  70  per  cent  of  the  time  we  are 
getting  a  fair  average,  and  therefore  if  the  actual 
cost  of  operating  one  team  without  a  driver 
is  . $  5.4995 


and  said  team  only  worked  70  per  cent  of 


the  time,  the  cost  per  day  will  be .  7.856 

and  the  driver’s  wage  is .  2.666 

then  the  actual  cost  per  day  for  team  and 
driver  is . $10,522 

Respectfully  submitted. 


The  Cost  Committee, 

COAL  HAULERS’  SERVICE  EXCHANGE. 

Chas.  E.  Lehr,  Sec’y. 


The  subjoined  notice  from  coal  companies  to 
their  customers  is  in  line  with  the  proper  spirit 
for  these  times.  That  is,  the  operator  has  more 
demands  for  his  coal  than  he  can  satisfy,  and 
he  of  course  can  choose  those  who  pay  cash. 
In  fact,  his  margin  of  profit  is  so  narrow  that 
he  must  demand  cash.  This  means  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  has  to  pay  for  coal  when  he  gets  it,  or 
he  don’t  get  it. 

If  the  retailer  has  to  pay  cash  for  coal,  he 
must  get  cash  from  his  customers.  The  retailer 
is  in  the  same  position  as  the  operator.  He  has 
more  demands  than  he  can  fill  and  can  select 
those  who  will  pay  promptly. 

The  cash  basis  which  is  proving  good  in  war 
times  is  equally  good  in  peace  times  and  the 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  educate  the  people  on  the 
question  of  the  matter  of  paying  promptly  for 
their  coal. 

The  following  notice  which  was  sent  out  by 
two  coal  dealers  is  self-explanatory. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern : 

The  U.  S.  I'uel  .\dministration  has  named  the 


Anthracite  operators  at  a  meeting  held  in 
New  York  on  Monday  accepted  the  terrns 
fixed  by  the  federal  fuel  administration  in 
connection  with  the  increased  wage  scale 
granted  to  the  mine  workers  in  the  anthracite 
coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  operators  several  weeks  ago  granted 
the  wage  increase  on  condition  the  govern¬ 
ment  permitted  the  mine  owners  to  raise  the 
price  of  coal  to  the  consumers  45  cents  a  ton. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  federal  fuel  administrator, 
recommended  to  President  Wilson  that  the 
price  be  fixed  at  thirty-five  cents,  and  on  Sat¬ 
urday  the  President  approved  the  recommen¬ 
dation  and  issued  an  order  on  Saturday, 
making  the  advance  effective  from  Decem¬ 
ber  1st. 

Samuel  D.  Warriner,  president  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company,  in  a 
statement  said  the  operators  accepted  the 
thirty-five-cent  increase  as  a  matter  of  public 
duty.  He  said  the  operators  recognized  that 
the  crying  need  of  the  time  is  more  coal,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  uphold  production  was 
to  keep  the  men  at  work,  which  could  not  be 
done  except  through  the  higher  wages  made 
necessary  by  competitive  conditions. 

The  operators  sent  the  following  letter  to 
Dr.  Garfield: 

“Although  our  committee  has  received  no 
formal  notice  from  you  respecting  the  ad¬ 
vances  in  prices  of  anthracite  authorized  by 
the  President  upon  your  recommendation  to 
offset  the  proposed  increases  to  labor,  we 
have  observed  the  press  announcement  which 
we  assume  to  be  accurate.  In  the  present 
crisis  we  have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
act  promptly  and  have  today  held  a  meeting 
of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  operators  af¬ 
fected  by  this  price  order. 

“The  great  difficulty  we  have  encountered, 
you  can  well  appreciate,  arises  from  the  fact 
so  well  stated  in  your  letter  to  the  President 
that  ‘the  increased  cost  to  operators  produc¬ 
ing  about  41,000,000  tons,  or  substantially  one- 
half  of  this  year’s  tonnage,  will  be  thirty-five 
cents  and  upward  per  ton,’  or  in  other  words, 
that  the  permitted  increase  compels  these 
producers  to  assume  from  their  own  pockets 
without  possibility  of  recoupment,  the  excess 
allowed  to  labor  above  thirty-five  cents  per 
ton. 

“This  posture  of  affairs,  so  clearly  and 
frankly  indicated  in  your  letter,  left  us  only 
one  ground  of  appeal  to  those  producers 
whose  demonstrated  increased  costs  exceed  the 
allowance,  viz.,  an  appeal  to  their  loyal  spirit 
of  co-operation  in  the  public  interest  even  in 
the  face  of  a  substantial  financial  loss  to  them¬ 
selves. 

“We  are  pleased  to  say  that  that  appeal 
has  been  successful,  and  we  are  in  a  position 
to  advise  you  that  those  operators  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  sell  at  the  prices  named  in  the 
President’s  published  order  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  dissent  from  your  conclu¬ 
sion  as  being  without  justification  on  the  rec¬ 
ord  submitted  to  you. 

“Mindful  of  the  period  of  uncertainty  which 
followed  the  bituminous  settlement,  and  be¬ 
lieving  that  our  employes  and  the  consumers 


maximum  price  at  which  we  are  allowed  to  sell 
coal. 

In  our  judgment  the  price  named  will  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  conduct  our  business  successfully  if  we 
continue  to  sell  on  credit  or  open  account. 

Hence  on  and  after  December  1,  1917,  and 
until  further  notice  all  coal  will  be  sold  abso¬ 
lutely  for  cash  at  the  time  ordered  or  when 
delivered. 

Our  customers  will  understand  that  we  do  not 
in  any  manner  question  their  credit  or  honesty, 
but  owing  to  present  unusual  and  abnormal  condi¬ 
tions  we  are  obliged  to  place  our  business  upon  a 
strictly  cash  basis  in  order  to  safeguard  our 
commercial  standing  and  comply  with  the  rules 
of  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration. 

Please  do  not  ask  to  have  your  order  charged ; 
be  prepared  to  pay  cash  when  you  order  or  upon 
delivery  of  coal. 

TILTON  &  SON, 

By  Wm  Tilton. 

J.  L.  CRUICKSHANK  &  CO.. 

By  E.  M.  Pierce. 

Prairie  Depot,  O.,  27th  Nov.  1917. 


of  our  product  are  entitled  to  prompt  in¬ 
formation  of  this  settlement,  we  are  giving 
this  letter  to  the  press  simultaneously  with 
its  dispatch  to  you  in  the  confidence  that  you 
will  approve  our  course  in  this  respect. 

“Respectfully, 

“S.  D.  Warringer, 

“W.  J.  Richards, 

“J.  B.  Dickson, 

“Committee.” 


Short  Haul  Rates 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  6. — The  Inter¬ 
state  Comrnerce  Commission  has  issued  an  order 
under  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce  permitting  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  and  connections  to  charge  more  for 
transportation  of  coal  to  intermediate  points  than 
to  more  distant  points,  as  follows : 

“Upon  consideration  of  the  matters  and  things 
involved  in  application  No.  11,213  of  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad  Company,  by  A.  R.  Smith,  its 
third  vice-president,  for  itself  and  on  behalf  of 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad 
Company,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  Railway  Company  and  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  Company,  for  relief  from  the  provisions 
of  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  to  regulate  com¬ 
merce,  as  amended  June  18,  1910,  which  applica¬ 
tion  is  hereby  referred  to  and  made  a  part  hereof. 

“It  is  ordered,  that  the  petitioners  herein  be. 
and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  maintain  for 
a  period  of  one  year  rates  on  coal  from  mines  in 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  designated  as 
groups  1,  2,  3,  4  and  18,  as  shown  in  tariff  of 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  I.  C.  C. 
No.  A-14001,  to  Kendallville,  Corunna,  Waterloo 
and  Butler,  Ind.,  and  Kalamazoo,  Comstock, 
Galesburg,  Augusta,  Battle  Creek,  Ceresco,  Mar¬ 
shall,  Marengo,  Three  Rivers,  Centerville,  Wasepi, 
Fairfax,  Colon,  Sherwood,  .Adams,  Sonoma, 
Joppa,  East  Le  Roy,  Athens,  Factorjaille,  Leoni¬ 
das  and  Findley,  Mich.,  via  their  routes  through 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  or  Niles,  Mich.,  the  same  as  the 
rates  contemporaneously  in  effect  on  like  traffic 
from  and  to  the  same  points  via  the  routes 
through  Bryan,  Ohio,  or  Jackson.  Mich.,  and  to 
maintain  higher  rates  to  intermediate  points,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  present  rates  to  the  said  interme¬ 
diate  points  shall  not  be  exceeded  except  as  may 
hereafter  be  authorized  by  some  order  of  this 
commission. 

“The  commission  does  not  hereby  approve  any 
rates  that  may  be  filed  under  this  authority,  all 
such  rates  being  subject  to  complaint,  investiga¬ 
tion  and  correction,  if  in  conflict  with  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  act.” 


In  Lee,  Mass.,  quite  a  number  of  people  who 
have  been  unable  to  secure  coal  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  peat,  both  dried  and  not  wholly 
dried.  There  is  a  large  supply  of  peat  in 
the  town. 


H.  H.  Stock,  head  of  the  mining  and  engineer¬ 
ing  department  of  the  University  of  Illinois  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  advisory  council 
of  the  Illinois  section  of  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration. 
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Ruling  on  New  Mines  Withdrawn 


Nothing  coming  out  of  the  office  of  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator  has  caused  more  of 
a- discussion  than  the  ruling  printed  in  our  last 
week’s  paper,  on  page  441,  relative  to  prices 
to  be  charged  by  new  mines. 

We  have  had  frequent  requests  for  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  ruling  and  applied  to  Wash¬ 
ington  for  some  advice  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Garfield  advises  that  the  ruling  has  not 
been  promulgated  as  yet. 

The  National  Jobbers’  Association  circular¬ 
ized  its  members  this  week,  saying  that  this 
ruling,  after  having  been  put  out,  was  with¬ 
drawn  for  revision. 

To  get  a  ruling  from  Dr.  Garfield  on  the 
subject,  the  editor  of  this  paper  sent  on  Sat¬ 
urday  of  last  week  the  following  letter  to  our 
Washington  correspondent: 

“As  near  as  I  can  get  at  the  apparent  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Dr.  Garfield’s  regulation  touch¬ 
ing  new  mines,  it  is  this: 

“Prior  to  September  1,  1916,  we  had  enough 
mines  to  satisfy  the  home  demand,  plus  any 
reasonable  foreign  demand,  if  those  mines 
could  be  given  full  running  time.  In  order  to 
get  full  running  time,  they  need  cars  and  men. 
These  they  cannot  hold  if  they  have  to  meet 
the  competition  of  other  industries  plus  the 
competition  of  new  mines  which  are  opened 
to  take  advantage  of  the  higher  prices  now 
being  charged. 

“As  I  gather  it,  the  Fuel  Administration  is- 


On  Friday,  November  30,  at  a  meeting  called 
by  P.  J.  Weirich,  the  county  fuel  administrator 
for  Green  County,  Wisconsin,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Monroe,  the  coal  merchants  of  that 
county  met  and  organized  the  Green  County 
Coal  Merchants’  Association.  At  this  meeting 
C.  S.  Dodge,  the  treasurer  of  the  Illinois  & 
Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 
spoke  at  length  of  the  necessity  of  all  of  the 
merchants  of  the  county  co-operating  with  the 
fuel  administrator  and  with  each  other  in  order 
to  distribute  fuel  most  justly  and  economically 
among  the  populace  of  the  county.  He  said 
that  one  of  the  agencies  for  such  distribution 
was  an  association  and  his  long  experience  as 
a  member  of  the  Illinois-Wisconsin  Association 
has  convinced  him  that  there  was  no  protection 
like  that  afforded  by  a  membership  in  an  effect¬ 
ive  association.  I.  L.  Runyan,  the  secretary  of 
the  Illinois-Wisconsin  Retail  Association,  made 
a  few  remarks  indicating  what  progress  had 
been  made  by  organizations  in  other  counties 
in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  as  a  result  Green 
County  merchants  formed  the  association  with 
the  following  officers: 

C.  S.  Dodge,  president,  Monroe. 

John  Becker,  vice-president,  Monroe. 


New  Anthracite  Prices 

Washington,  December  6.— {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Acting  on  a  recommendation  from 
Dr.  Garfield,  fuel  administrator,  the  President 
has  issuedjthe  following  executive  order  increas¬ 
ing  by  thirty-five  cents  the  price  of  anthracite 
coal,  effective  December  1 : 

“The  scale  of  prices  prescribed  August  23,  1917, 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  at  the  mines,  adjusted  as  to  pea  coal 
October  1,  1917,  by  order  of  the  United  States 
fuel  administrator  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  sum  of  thirty-five  cents  to  each  of  the  prices 
so  prescribed  or  adjusted;  provided,  however, 
that  this  increase  in  prices  shall  not  apply  to  any 
coal  sold  at  the  mines  under  an  existing  contract 
containing  a  provision  for  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  coal  thereunder,  in  case  of  an  increase  of 
wages  paid  to  miners.  This  order  shall  become 
effective  at  7  a..m.  on  December  1,  1917.’’ 

The  followfrig  is  Dr.  Garfield’s  letter  to  the 
President  on  which  the  order  was  based : 

“The  labor  problem  in  the  anthracite  mines  is 
not  different  in  any  material  respect  from  that  of 
the  bituminous  fields.  Most  of  the  comment  in 
my  letter  of  October  26  is  applicable  to  the 
anthracite  situation.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary 
to  repeat  it  here. 

“On  the  17th  day  of  November,  after  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  about  two  weeks,  the  anthracite  operators 
and  miners  reached  an  agreement,  a  copy  of 
which  I  enclose. 

“In  response  to  my  request,  the  operators’  asso¬ 
ciation  furnished  statements  showing  in  detail 


sued  this  new  regulation  merely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discouraging,  for  the  time  being,  the 
opening  of  new  mines. 

“Will  you  ask  Dr.  Garfield  or  one  of  liis 
immediate  associates  if  this  is  a  reasonable 
interpretation  of  this  ruling? 

“If  it  isn’t  a  reasonable  interpretation,  will 
you  ask  him  for  a  statement  of  just  what  it 
does  mean?’’ 

On  Wednesday  night  he  sent  the  following 
telegram,  quoting  Dr.  Garfield: 

Washington,  December  5. — The  following 
was  furnished  me  December  5th  by  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration:  “The  new  mine  regulations  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  your  communication  from  Mr. 
Cushing  of  December  1st,  have  not  yet  been 
formally  promulgated.  As  originally  an¬ 
nounced,  they  contain  some  clerical  errors 
which  are  now  being  considered. 

“The  policy  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
which  prompted  this  order  is  this:  The  Fuel 
Administration  is  extremely  desirous  of  en¬ 
couraging  every  possible  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  extremely  anxious  to  avoid  any 
action  which  would  create  unhealthy  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  coal  industry,  which  would  prove 
dangerous  with  the  return  of  normal  business 
conditions.  It  has  decided,  therefore,  that  it 
will  encourage  the  opening  of  new  mines  only 
when  these  mines  are  so  situated  and  operated 
that  they  will  be  able  to  continue  in  business 
after  the  return  of  normal  conditions.’’ 


Verne  Dodge,  secretary,  Brodhead. 

C.  W.  Whitcomb,  treasurer,  Albany. 

The  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  is  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen; 
Robt.  Roti,  Monroe;  Edward  Carroll,  Monroe; 
D.  A.  Meyers,  Browntown. 

Among  those  present  were:  P.  J.  Weirich, 
county  fuel  administrator,  Monroe;  F.  J. 
Bolender,  assistant  county  fuel  administrator, 
Monroe;  F.  B.  Luchsinger,  assistant  county 
fuel  administrator,  Monroe ;  Alvin  F.  Roti, 
Monroe,  C.  S.  Dodge  &  Son,  Monroe;  Carroll 
Bros.,  Monroe;  Wm.  A.  Becker  Company,  J.  A. 
Becker,  Monroe;  Ayers  &  Whitcomb,  C.  W. 
Whitcomb,  Albany;  Arnold  &  Son,  Brodhead; 
Dodge  &  Schroder,  Verne  Dodge,  Brodhead; 
Juda  Lumber  Co.,  Ben  Roderick,  Juda;  Col- 
dren  &  Fleek,  C.  J.  Coldren,  Brodhead;  Monroe 
Lumber  &  Fuel  Company,  R.  R.  Crow,  Mon¬ 
roe;  M.  T.  Gittings,  superintendent  water 
works,  Monroe;  Peter  Beck,  Harvey,  Ill.;  1.  L. 
Runyan,  Chicago;  Robert  Roti,  Monroe;  Col¬ 
lins  Bros.  Lumber  Company,  D.  A.  Meyers, 
Browntown. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Monroe, 
Wis.,  on  December  7th. 


the  tonnage  and  actual  labor  costs  since  the  last 
wage  increase.  May,  1917,  and  the  additional  cost 
per  ton  if  the  increase  of  November  17  is  added. 
These  figures  were  based  upon  an  examination  of 
over  68,000,000  tons,  or  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
total  tonnage  estimated  for  1917.  If  the  proposed 
wage  increase  becomes  effective  the  increased  cost 
placed  upon  the  operators  will  range  from  twenty- 
six  cents  per  ton  to  fifty-six  cents  per  ton.  A 
small  high-cost  tonnage  shows  additional  costs 
per  ton  as  high  as  seventy  cents.  The  weighted 
average  of  the  above  mentioned  tonnage,  accu¬ 
rately  figured,  is  37.2  cents  per  ton.  The  in¬ 
creased  cost  to  operators  producing  about  $41,000,- 
000  tons,  or  substantially  one-half  of  this  year’s 
tonnage,  will  be  thirty-five  cents  and  upwards 
per  ton. 

“I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
prices  fixed  by  your  proclamation  of  August  23, 
1917,  as  modified  with  respect  to  the  price  of  pea 
coal  by  my  order  of  October  1,  1917,  be  uniformly 
increased  in  the  sum  of  thirty-five  cents  per  ton ; 
provided,  however,  that  these  increases  shall  not 
apply  to  any  coal  sold  at  the  mine  under  existing 
contract  containing  a  provision  for  an  increase 
for  the  price  of  coal  thereunder,  in  case  of  an 
increase  in  wages  paid  to  miners. 

“In  this  connection  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  my 
c.xpectation  to  order  the  reduction  in  anthracite 
prices  which  has  been  regularly  given,  beginning 
.A.pril  1,  1918. 

“I  desire  also  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  board  of  conciliation  created  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1902  has 
performed  its  tasks  so  acceptably  to  all  concerned 


that  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  introduction  of 
an  automatic  penalty  clause,  as  provided  in  the 
case  of  the  bituminous  field,  nor  was  the  inclusion 
of  any  such  clause  provided  for  in  the  agreement 
of  November  17  between  the  operators  and  the 
mine  workers.’’ 


Washington,  D.  C.,  December  5. — (Special 
Telegram.) — The  Fuel  Administration  on  Decem¬ 
ber  5th  gave  out  the  following  statement : 

“The  advance  of  thirty-five  cents  per  ton  in  the 
price  of  anthracite  coal  will  not  be  allowed  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  on  coal  in  the  liands  of  job¬ 
bers  or  retailers  when  the  increase  was  ordered 
by  the  President,  effective  December  1st. 

“The  Fuel  Administration  will  check  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  dealers  to  secure  the  higher  price 
on  coal  which  had  left  the  mine  before  the  in¬ 
crease  was  ordered.  Only  when  the  mine  oper¬ 
ators  have  paid  to  the  miners  the  wages  which 
the  advance  in  price  was  designed  to  cover  will 
the  higher  price  be  allowed.’’ 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  formal  announcement : 

“The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  increase  of  thirty-five  cents  in 
anthracite  prices  authorized  to  cover  an  increase 
in  the  wage'  scale  applies  only  to  coal  actually 
shipped  from  the  mine  after  7  a.  m.  December  1, 
1917,  and  on  which  the  increase  has  been  paid.” 


W.  A.  Smoot,  Jr. 

W.  A.  Smooth,  Jr.,  who  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  newly  organized  National  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Merchants,  was  born  in  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  on  May  16,  1878,  and  when  a  young 
man  was  engaged  with  his  father  in  the  coal 
business  which  was  then  conducted  by  W.  A. 
Smoot  &  Co.,  an  old  established  concern  in  the 
coal  trade  since  1865.  He  was  later  admitted 
to  the  firm  as  a  partner  with  his  father,  the 
firm  still  retaining  the  name  of  W.  A.  Smoot 
&  Co.  until  1908,  when  the  firm  was  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  name  of  W.  A:  Smoot  &  Co., 
Incorporated,  Mr.  Smoot  being  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer.  Since  the  death  of  the 
president,  which  occurred  July  10,  1917,  Mr. 
Smoot  has  been  president  of  this  concern. 

He  is  a  man  of  affairs  in  his  community, 
taking  a  very  active  part  in  the  business  life 
of  his  section  of  the  country  and  is  looked 
upon  by  his  associates  as  a  man  of  exceptional 
business  ability,  a  man  of  sterling  character 
and  well  posted  in  the  practical  end  of  the  coal 
business. 

Mr.  Smoot  is  also  a  director  of  the  Coal 
Merchants  Association  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  a  director  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 


-F.  E.  Saward  Dies 

Frederick  Edward  Saward,  editor  and  owner 
of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  died  suddenly  Tuesday 
night  at  his  home  in  New  York.  Mr.  Saward 
was  in  his  seventy-second  year. 

Death  came  as  a  result  of  apoplexy.  He  had 
been  at  his  office  all  day  and  seemed  in  the  best 
of  health. 

He  was  born  near  London,  England,  in  1846 
and  came  to  this  country  when  he  was  seven 
years  of  age.  He  became  interested  in  the  coal 
Inisiness  early  in  his  career  and  established  the 
Coal  Trade  joiirnal  April  21,  1869. 

Mr.  Saward  was  connected  for  years  with  the 
.American  Trade  Press  Association  and  served 
one  term  as  its  president. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  three  sons  and 
one  daughter. 


England’s  Coal  E.vports 

The  English  Board  of  Trade  returns  for 
October  report  a  decrease  of  over  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  tons  in  the  export  of  coal  to  foreign  des¬ 
tinations.  The  returns  for  the  month  and  in 
the  corresponding  period  in  1916  and  1915  are 
as  follows; 


, - Quantities — Tons - ^ 

Month—  lOI.S  1916  1917 

October  .  3,771,069  .3,708,300  3,180,922 

ftQo  flfin  Qf;  tto  qo  aio  'tk-t 


The  gas  output  of  the  Boston  Consolidated 
Gas  Company  for  November  was  555,000,000 
cubic  feet,  or  5.8  per  cent  more  than  that  for 
November,  last.  year.  The  company  has  in¬ 
creased  its  price  of  gas  to  consumers  ten 
cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 


Green  County,  Wis,  Coal  Merchants  Organize 
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One  Man  Decisions 

In  iVugust,  1914,  a  New  York  liaiikcr 
was  visited  by  tlie  head  of  an  old  ex])ort- 
ing  house.  He  liad  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars’  worth  of  goods  lost  in 
F.urojie.  He  didn’t  know  where  the  con¬ 
signees  were  or  whether  he  would  be  paid. 
He  was  therefore  a  bankrupt. 

'I'he  banker  had  to  decide  whether  to 
allow  that  compau}'  to  fail.  Discussion 
of  the  ))roblem  developed  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  factories  had  claims  against 
this  exporter.  If  he  failed,  they  would 
lie  embarrassed.  Those  factories,  in  turn, 
owed  money  to  local  banks  which,  in 
turn,  owed  money  to  New  York  banks. 
It  thus  developed  that  the  failure  of  this 
one  concern  might  prove  to  be  the  falling 
of  the  first  brick  in  a  row. 

Rather  than  decide  the  matter  himself, 
the  New  York  banker  met  the  others  in¬ 
volved  in  a  conference.  The  result  was 
that  instead  of  one-man  decisions  on  the 
calling  of  loans  or  the  extending  of  credit, 
there  came  to  be  a  daily  conference  of  all 
leading  New  York  bankers. 

At  Washington,  today,  manv  men  oc- 
cu])y  jirecisely  the  same  position  as  did 
that  New  York  banker  in  1914.  They 
receive  a  request  from  some  individual  or 
concern  for  a  railroad  car.  for  steel,  or 
for  a  supply  of  any  one  of  a  dozen  raw 
materials,  including  coal.  It  is  for  these 
Washington  officials  to  decide  whether 
the  reciue.«t  shall  be  granted.  It  mav  han- 
])en  that  if  this  man  doesn’t  get  what  he 
needs,  something  distressing  or  even  de¬ 
structive  will  happen  to  him.  In  some 
cases  the  fate  of  an  entire  industry  hangs 
on  the  decision  in  one  case  of  one  man 
at  Washington. 

And  there  is  no  industry  that  has  not 
borrowed  enormous  sums  of  money  from 
the  banks.  Thus  the  solvency  of  those 
hanks  is  involved.  In  many  cases,  the 
financial  welfare  of  a  whole  communitv  is 
determined  by  what  the  government  official 
decides  to  do  in  the  matter  of  allowing 
that  company  to  have  cars  or  steel  or  raw 
material. 

The  essential  difference  between  the 
method  of  the  New  York  bankers  and  that 
of  the  Washington  officials  is  that  Wash¬ 
ington  doesn’t  call  a  conference  to  decide 
what  shall  he  done.  Washington,  in  a 
word,  is  deciding  grave  nuestions  with¬ 
out  rep^ard  to  what  is  likelv  to  barmen. 

Washin"tnn’s  decisions  are  one-man  de¬ 
cisions.  They  aren’t  conference  reports. 
'\nd,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  they  are  made  on 


superficial  facts  and  are  not  influenced  by 
a  call  upon  enlightened  imagination. 

Such  decisions  may  possibly  relieve, 
temporarily,  the  pressure  on  the  govern¬ 
ment.  They  do  not,  however,  safeguard 
either  the  industries  or  the  financial  re¬ 
sources  of  the  nation.  One  of  the  big¬ 
gest  dangers  confronting  us  as  a  people 
is  that  of  a  financial  collapse  which  will 
come  as  a  result  of  the  off-hand  rulings 
by  men  who  act  without  conference. 


The  Automobile  Trade 

When  trying  to  decide  what,  in  war 
times,  is  essential  and  what  is  not  essen¬ 
tial,  it  is  quite  common  to  say  that  Amer¬ 
ica  doesn’t  need  ])leasure  automobiles. 
Therefore,  it  is  said,  if  anything  must  be 
sacrificed,  the  ])leasure  automobile  must 
go  first. 

That  is  all  true  enough.  But  before 
wiping  the  industry  out  of  existence  off¬ 
hand,  it  might  be  well  to  see  what  would 
follow.  Then,  it  might  he  considered  wise 
to  do  this  unpleasant  job  gradually  so 
that  those  communities  which  make  auto¬ 
mobiles  may  have  a  little  time  to  read¬ 
just  themselves  to  the  new  conditions. 

Take  Detroit,  for  example.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  a  medium  sized  city.  It  didn’t 
have  a  natural  suiijily  of  raw  material.  It 
wasn’t  a  transportation  center  because  the 
river  was  on  one  side  of  it  and  there  was 
a  foreign  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  It  looked  as  though  Detroit  was 
doomed  to  mediocrity. 

Then,  in  a  five-year  period,  Detroit 
blossomed.  It  more  than  doubled  its  pop¬ 
ulation.  It  more  than  doubled  its  ton¬ 
nage  output.  It  became  fabulously  rich. 
And  the  basis  of  it  all  was  the  growth  of 
the  pleasure  automobile  business. 

By  saying  that  Detroit  is  built  around 
the  automobile  industry,  we  get  a  certain 
measure  of  its  profit.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  the  selling  price  of  an  automobile 
Avas  divided  into  three  parts :  One-third 
commission  to  the  agent:  one-third  profit 
to  the  manufacturer;  and  one-third  cost 
of  production.  The  basis,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  has  changed.  But  probablv  the  cost 
of  production  todav  i<^n’t  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price. 

By  making  this  business  its  main  spe¬ 
cialty,  Detroit  has  been  making  quanti¬ 
ties  of  money.  The  people  wdio  made  this 
money  have  invested  it  in  other  things. 
Maybe,  in  reaching  out  into  other  lines, 
they  have  borrowed  large  sums  of  money 
expecting  to  pay  them  off  with  their 
dividends  from  automobile  concerns.  Un- 
do'^btedly  thev  have.  A  proper  picture  of 
Detroit,  therefore,  is  that  it  is  doing  an 
enormous  business  on  expectation.  It  has 
discounted  its  future,  presupposing  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  profitable  automobile  trade. 

Now  supppose  that,  instead  of  allowing 
these  men  to  realize ,  on  the  automobile 
business  and  hence  to  pay  off  their  loans, 
that  industry  is  suddenly  killed.  Suppose 
that  those  factories,  instead  of  building 
autos,  are  employed  in  making  something 
the  price  of  which  is  regulated  by  the 
government.  The  same  number  of  men 
mav  be  employed.  The  same  volume  of 
business  mav  be  done.  But  there  will  not 
be  the  same  measure  of  profit.  Dividends, 
instead  of  coming  in  in  dollars,  will  be 
paid  in  cents. 

The  instant  that  hannens.  the  men  who 
borrowed  money  will  find  that  they  can¬ 
not  meet  their  obligations.  Others  who 


were  financing  new'  businesses  on  their 
profits  from  the  automobile  factories  will 
not  be  able  to  continue  to  finance  them. 
This  must  mean  a  collapse  and  such 
things  ahvays  hurt  more  places  than  the 
one  directly  concerned. 

Before  such  a  radical  change,  with  its 
far  reaching  consequences,  is  forced  upon 
any  community,  it  should  be  given  a  little 
time  to  readjust  itself  to  what  is  coming. 
In  a  word,  if  we  are  going  to  eliminate 
any  industry  as  a  war  necessity  it  should 
be  done  piece-meal  rather  than  by  a  swift 
and  sudden  empirical  decree. 


The  Source  of  Supply 

Secretary  McAdoo  estimated  for  the 
benefit  of  Congress  that  next  year’s  bud¬ 
get  will  demand  $13,500,000,000  dollars, 
of  wdiich  the  war  cost  will  be  $11,000,000.- 
000.  Before  that  money  can  be  spent,  it 
must  be  collected.  Before  it  can  be  col¬ 
lected  by  the  government  somebody  must 
have  it  to  pay.  And  before  they  can  have 
it  to  pay  the  people  must  have  made  it. 
That  is  all  self  evident. 

To  show'  w'hat  this  means  we  present  a 
contrast.  A  few'  years  ago  James  J.  Hill 
said  that  if  the  railroads  were  to  be  prop¬ 
erly  equipped  they  must  be  refinanced  to 
the  extent  of  $4,000,000,000.  He  didn’t  ask 
this  is  one  year.  He  Avanted  it  spread 
over,  inaA  be,  ten  years.  The  people  said 
it  could’nt  be  done.  Incidentally,  it  Avasn’t 
done. 

The  reason,  the  people  said  more  than 
five  years  ago,  that  they  couldn’t  raise 
$4,000,000,000  for  the  railroads,  Avas  that 
they  didn’t  believe  theA'  could  spare  that 
much  from  the  then  present  earnings  -of 
the  industries.  The  people  said,  in  the 
first  place,  that  business  Avasn’t  earning 
enough  to  stand  such  a  drain.  They  said, 
in  the  second  place,  that  they  couldn’t 
safely  take  that  much  moneA'  out  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

If  business  had  continued  to  earn  money 
as  it  Avas  last  Avinter  it  probabh'  could 
haA^e  afforded  to  take  $13,500,000,000  out 
of  home  industry  and  put  it  into  the  Avar. 
The  people  Avould  then  haA'e  had  the 
money  to  spend. 

HoAveA'er,  regulation  has  cut  doAvn  earn¬ 
ings.  Political  concessions  to  labor  haA'e 
taken  the  lion’s  share  of  Avhat  is  left.  And 
labor,  rather  than  actually  earning  the  ad¬ 
ditional  amount,  is  merely  taking  life 
more  easily.  ,$0  the  money  is  not  being 
made. 

And  the  government  is  trying  to  regu¬ 
late  prices  and  profits  doAvn  to  the  same 
1)asis  that  they  Avere  Avhen  the  countrA' 
said  that  it  couldn't  afford  to  take  $4,000,- 
000,000  from  production  to  spend  on 
transportation. 

Going  further,  government  regulation 
is  actually  planning  to  put  Avhole  indus¬ 
tries  on  the  non-essential  list  and  thus 
compel  them  to  suspend  for  the  period  of 
the  Avar.  As  they  stop  producing,  they 
Avill  stop  earning.  As  they  stop  earning, 
they  Avill  stop  gathering  the  money  that 
the  nation  is  depending  upon  to  raise  this 
thirteen  and  a  half  billion. 

As  a  mere  matter  of  accountancy  Ave  are 
wondering  hoAv  the  government  expects  to 
raise  these  enormous  amounts  of  money 
if  it  prevents  business  from  makin?  the 
moneA'  Avhich  the  gOA'crnment  intends  to 
collect.  There  is  a  loose  joint  in  Wash¬ 
ington’s  reasoning  someAA'here. 
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Measuring  Public  Opinion  About  Coal 


To  the  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation: 

You  gentlemen  have  been  quoted  frequently  as  say¬ 
ing  there  is  no  immediate  need  to  tell  the  coal  story  to  the 
American  people. 

If  any  one  of  you  really  believe  that  way,  the  editor 
of  this  paper  invites  you  to  go  with  him  when  he  appears 
before  a  public  audience  to  tell  coal’s  story.  He  asks  you 
to  stand  beside  him  and  study  the  faces  of  the  audience. 

He  asks  you  to  Ifeten  to  and  know  the  meaning  of  the 
applause  when  he  quotes  what  someone  has  said  about  the 
hoggishness  of  the  operators. 


Contracts  and  Pools 


He  asks  you  to  listen  to  the  applause  when  he  quotes 
somebody  as  saying  the  coal  trade  is  getting  only  what  is 
coming  to  it. 

He  asks  you  to  notice  the  sneer  on  that  intelligent 
fact  over  in  the  corner  when  the  statement  is  made  that 
the  coal  operators  acted  in  a  patriotic  spirit. 

After  that  you  may  understand  some  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  which  are  now  being  and  are  about  to  be  introduced 
into  Congress.  We  tell  you  flatly  that  the  people  are  be¬ 
hind  Congressman  Sabath’s  resolution  or  something  like  it. 

If,  then,  you  still  believe  that  there  is  no  need  to  tell 
coal’s  story  to  the  American  people,  you  are  thinking  with 
a  kind  of  a  brain  that  we  are  not  familiar  with. 


Perhaps  it  is  wrong,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  idealistic  economics,  to  move  one 
kind  of  coal  750  miles  to  a  market  when 
there  is  another  kind  of  coal  within  200 
miles  of  that  same  market.  From  this 
idealistic  point  of  view,  there  may  be 
some  force  to  the  statement  that  at  all 
times  the  nearby  coal  should  serve  its 
own  market.  At  least  in  war  times  that 
would  be  a  good  rule  to  follow,  provided 
too  much  harm  was  not  done  thereby. 

However,  a  practical  difficulty  inserts 
itself  when  it  is  attempted  to  carry  this 
rule  into  effect.  The  mines  have  con¬ 
tracted  to  sell  coal  over  a  wide  zone. 
Since  those  contracts  are  enforceable  in 
law,  the  deliveries  will  have  to  be  made. 

The  pooling  idea  may  demand  that 
coal  must  move  from  the  nearest  mine  to 
the  market.  The  contracts,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  demand  that  the  coal  shall  move 
from  that  mine  to  a  distant  market.  As 
contracts  and  pools  thus  conflict,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  compelled  to  abrogate  the  con¬ 
tracts  or  modify  the  pools.  It  is  for  the 
government  officials  to  decide  which  of 
the  two  they  will  do. 

Before  plunging  into  the  matter  of  ab¬ 
rogating  contracts,  we  would  like  ,to  call 
these  few  things  to  the  attention  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  spot  market  prices,  allowed  the 
mines  by  the  government  do  not  give 
them  a  profit.  The  mines  therefore  make 
their  profit  entirely  on  their  contracts.  If 
those  contracts  are  abrogated,  the  mines 
are  embarras.'^ed  and  it  will  be  necessarv' 
to  readiust  the  whole  price  schedule  to 
allow  them  to  live. 

If  those  who  bought  coal  on  contract 
were  compelled  to  sub'^titute  another, 
they  would  have  to  make  a  comnle+e  re¬ 
arrangement  of  their  combustion  cham¬ 
bers.  Without  this  readiustment.  thev 
would  probably  wa.ste  more  coal  than  t'^e 
improved  transportation  system  would 
save. 

Because  of  the  difficuTies  ‘surrounding 
the  readiiwtment  of  bo+h  price  and  com¬ 
bustion  enuirment  and  because  it  is  far 
easier  to  modifv  the  poolino-  arrauf’-em^ot. 
we  cannot  urp-o  too  ‘‘trono-lv  a 
tion  of  the  pc^oUpp-  plan  to  allow  a  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  existing'  contracts. 


Everybody’s  Pusiness 

Col'  ier’s  has  been  mildiv  >'ebii''"d  fnr 
intruding  i<-s  o'^n  b’^ine's  into  its  col¬ 
umns  bv  r’i  scussipp  the  ro=ta'  ratec  torped 
ttirf^,io-h  Cono-ress  bv  the  malice  of  Claude 
Kitchin.  If  the  legislation  under  disciis- 
sion  affected  only  publishers,  this  would 


hardly  be  fair  criticism,  for  the  rates 
adopted  at  the  extra  session  of  Congress 
work  a  gross  injustice  to  enterprises 
honorably  conducted,  of  great  jniblic  use, 
and  founded  upon  the  implied  obligation 
of  the  Government.  W'e  certainly  have 
a  right  to  protest  against  an  injustice 
even  to  ourselves.  But  in  this  case  the 
hardship  to  the  publications  is  of  small 
importance  as  compared  with  the  general 
public  injury.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  if  the  new  rates  stand,  they  wall 
greatly  diminish  literary  production,  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  spread  of  sound  informa¬ 
tion  and  technical  knowdedge,  encourage 
sectionalism,  and  deprive  millions  of 
people  of  the  benefits  of  good  reading. 
1  hey  are  what  we  have  called  them — a 
“fine  on  reading,”  and  a  punishment  for 
readers.  If  they  were  intended  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  war  revenue,  no  one 
would  object  to  them.  We  must  all  give 


up  something,  give  uj)  everything,  if 
necessary,  to  help  win  this  war.  But 
‘icIiHe  other  increased  taxes  arc  admittedly 
for  2var  /purposes,  and  aie  to  continue  only 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  and  must  be 
repealed  or  modified  when  the  war  is  over, 
this  "war  rei  cnnc"  tax  alone  is  permanent. 
It  is  a  (lucstion  whether  the  rates  wdl! 
increase  revenue  at  all.  If  they  do,  the 
money  wdll  not  l)egin  to  come  in  until 
the  w^ar,  according  to  all  present  predic¬ 
tions,  is  over.  Calling  the  “zone  system” 
a  “w'ar  measure”  is  an  insult  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  public,  who  will  have  to  pa) 
the  bill  when  there  is  no  need  of  war 
revenue.  The  authors  of  this  fraud  have 
made  no  concealment  of  their  hostility  to 
the  objects  of  their  attack.  A  free  press, 
general  education,  fair  discussion  are  as 
obnoxious  to  these  politicians  as  sunshine 
to  the  cave  dweller. — Colliers  Weekly,  De¬ 
cember  1.  1917. 


THE  PRESIDENT  IS  READY  WITH  HIS  MESSAGE 
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Weekly  Report 

Weekly  report  on  the  production  of  bituminous 
coal  and  the  causes  of  loss  of  working  time,  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Geological  Survey,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  December  1,  1917. 

A  slight  decrease  marked  the  production  of 
bituminous  coal  during  the  week  ended  Novem¬ 
ber  24.  The  total  production  of  soft  coal  (includ¬ 
ing  lignite  and  coal  made  into  coke)  is  estimated 
at  11,260,490  net  tons,  an  average  per  working  day 


of  Coal  Output 

great  limiting  factor  in  the  bituminous  industry. 
A  glance  at  the  detailed  figures  in  Table  III  will 
show,  in  general,  a  shortage  of  cars  increasingly 
severe  over  the  east,  north  central  and  middle 
Atlantic  states.  Losses  due  to  car  shortage  in¬ 
creased  from  10.5  per  cent  for  the  week  of 
-November  10  to  12.5  for  that  of  November  17 
in  Illinois;  from  5.6  to  11.5  in  Indiana;  from  24.6 
to  27.0  in  Ohio;  from  21.7  to  28.0  in  the  I’itts- 


ESTIMATED  .AVERAGE  TOTAL  PRODUCTION  PER  WORKI  NO  DAY  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  INCLUDING  COAL  COKED. 


burgh  District;  and  from  10.0  to  12.7  in  central 
Pennsylvania.  An  even  sharper  increase  in  the 
shortage  of  cars  was  reported  from  Kentucky 
where  losses  due  to  this  factor  ranged  from  20.3 
per  cent  in  the  Hazard  Field  to  33.7  per  cent  in 
western  Kentucky.  West  Virginia  experienced 
some  relief  in  the  Winding  Gulf,  Panhandle,  and 
Pocahontas  and  New  River  fields,  which  was 
largely  offset  by  the  sharp  rise  in  losses  due  to 
lack  of  cars  in  the  Junior  Philippi  and  Fairmont 
regions.  In  the  latter  district,  losses  attributed  to 
car  shortage  were  18.7  per  cent  of  the  present 
capacity  for  the  week  ended  November  10  and 
40.0  per  cent  during  the  following  week.  Con¬ 
ditions  in  the  High  Volatile  Field  of  southern 
West  Virginia  changed  but  little;  losses  due  to 
car  shortage  here  amounted  to  38.9  per  cent  of 
the  full-time  capacity. 

W^orking  conditions  in  the  beehive  coke  region 
of  Connellsville,  Greensburg  and  Latrobe  changed 
but  little  during  the  week  of  November  24.  Losses 
of  beehive  coke  due  to  all  causes  amounted  to 
.■!4.4  per  cent  of  the  capacity  as  rated  by  the 
railroads.  The  operators  reporting  divided  the 
losses  about  equally  between  lack  of  coke  cars 
and  shortage  of  yard  labor.  Shortage  of  mine 
labor  and  other  causes  were  responsible  for  a 
loss  of  5.2  per  cent  of  the  rated  capacity.  The 
same  operators  shipped  138,100  tons  of  coal. 


of  1,876,748  tons.  This  was  0.6  per  cent  less  than 
the  output  during  the  preceding  week.  It  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  note,  however,  that  the  week’s  pro¬ 
duction  excee.ded  that  of  the  week  ending  Novem¬ 
ber  10  by  1.4  per  cent.  The  bituminous  produc¬ 
tion  thus  remains  higher  than  at  any  time  since 
early  July. 

TABLE  I. 


ESTIMATED  UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTION  OF 
BITUMINOUS  COAL. AND  OF  BEEHIVE  COKE. 


Total 

Week  for 

ended  week 

Nov.  10 . 11,116,356 

*Nov.  17 . 11,325,202 

tNov.  24 . 11,260,490 


Beehive  Coke 
(at  the  mines) 
Average 
per 

working 
day 

1,852,726  •  574,772  95,795 

1,887,634  622,731  103,789 

1,876,748  656,093  109,349 


Total  Bituminous 
(including  coal  coked) 

Average 

per  Total 

working  for 

day  week 


*Revised  from  last  report. 
fSuhject  to  revision. 

The  total  production  of  beehive  coke  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  656,093  net  tons,  an  average  per  working 
day  of  109,349  tons.  Anthracite  shipments 
amounted  to  42,936  cars,  the  highest  mark  at¬ 
tained  since  the  week  of  September  1. 

TABLE  11. 

CARLOADS  OF  COAL  AND  COKE  ORIGINATING 
ON  PRINCIPAL  COAL-CARRYING  ROADS. 


District — 

Week  ended  Oct.  20: 

Bituminous  shipments,  114  roads .  175,246 

Anthracite  shipments,  9  roads .  42,590 

Beehive  coke  shipments,  4  roads .  12,946 

Week  ended  Oct.  27: 

Bituminous  shipments,  114  roads .  189,589 

Anthracite  shipments,  9  roads .  42,338 

Beehive  coke  shipments,  4  roads .  12,900 

Weed  ended  Nov.  3: 

Bituminous  shipments,  114  roads .  192,419 

Anthracite  shipments,  9  roads .  31,314 

Beehive  coke  shipments,  4  roads .  12,234 

Week  ended  Nov.  10: 

Bituminous  shipments,  114  roads .  199,205 

Anthracite  shipments,  9  roads .  40,459 

Beehive  coke  shipments,  4  roads .  11,799 

Week  ended  Nov.  17: 

Bituminous  shipments,  114  roads . *201,787 

Anthracite  shipments,  9  roads .  *42,024 

Beehive  eoke  shipments,  4  roads .  *12,784 

Week  ended  Nov.  24: 

Bituminous  shipments,  114  roads . tl99,481 

Anthracite  shipments,  9  roads .  t42,936 

Beehive  coke  shipments,  4  roads .  tl3,469 


‘Revised  from  last  report. 

tSubject  to  revision. 

Table  III  summarizes  the  reports  of  the  oper¬ 
ators  of  2,180  mines  in  14  states.  Their  combined 
output  is  approximately  65  per  cent  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  bituminous  production.  The  delay  in  as¬ 
sembling  so  large  a  number  of  reports  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  Table  HI  lags  one  week  behind 
Tables  I  and  II  which  are  based  upon  the  reports 
of  the  principal  coal-carrying  railroads. 

During  the  week  ended  November  17  these 
representative  operators  produced  75.5  per  cent 
of  their  combined  full-time  capacit>’,  as  limited  by 
the  labor  force  at  present  available.  Of  the  24.5 
per  cent  of  what  may  be  termed  potential  pro¬ 
duction  which  they  failed  to  realize  for  one 
cause  or  another,  19.2  per  cent  was  reported  as 
lost  for  lack  of  cars.  Labor  troubles — shortage 
and  strikes — caused  a  loss  of  2.6  per  cent  of  the 
possible  working  time.  Losses  due  to  mine  dis¬ 
ability,  i.  e.,  mechanical  break-downs,  amounted 
to  2.2  per  cent.  Losses  due  to  all  other  causes 
amounted  to  0.2  per  cent,  while  unspecified  losses 
were  0.3  per  cent. 

Inadequate  transportation  thus  remains  the 


TABLE  III. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  PRESENT  FULL  TIME  OUTPUT  PROIUCED  IN  CERTAIN  STATES  BY  ALL  OPERATORS 

MAKING  WEEKLY  REPORTS. 


Week 

ended 

Illinois  . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

Indiana  . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

Ohio  . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

Pennsylvania — 

Pittsburgh  . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

Irwin  Gas  . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

Freeport  Thick  . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

Freeport  Thin  . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

Central  Pennsylvania  . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

Somerset  Co . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

West  Virginia — 

Winding  Gulf  . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17. 

Panhandle  . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

Pocahontas  and  New  River . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

High  Volatile  of  So.  W.  Va . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

Junior-Philippi  . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

Fairmont  . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

Cumberland-Piedmont  . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

Kentucky — 

Hazard  Field  . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

Northeastern  Kentucky  . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

Western  Kentucky  . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

"Southern  Appalachian  . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

Southwestern  Virginia  . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

Alabama  . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

Kansas  and  Missouri  . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

Oklahoma  . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

Iowa  . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

•Arkansas  “Anthracite”  . Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 


Total  reporting  .  ■  Oct.  13 

Oct.  20 
Oct.  27 
Nov.  3 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  17 


, - Lost  on  Account  of- 

Labor 


Total 

Car 

short¬ 

Mine 

All 

No 

lost  all 

short¬ 

age  and 

disa¬ 

No 

other 

cause 

reduced  causes 

age 

strikes 

bility 

market 

causes 

given 

S0.5 

19.5 

10.5 

3.6 

4.9 

0.2 

0.3 

80.0 

20.0 

12.5 

3.4 

3.5 

0.4 

0.2 

81.8 

18.2 

6.6 

.ro 

8.0 

78.0 

22.0 

11.5 

2.3 

8.2 

68.S 

31.2 

24.6 

4.2 

2.0 

0.4 

66.7 

33.3 

27.0 

3.6 

2.6 

0.1 

74.1 

25.9 

21.7 

2.3 

1.6 

0.3 

67.8 

32.2 

28.0 

2.6 

1.2 

0.4 

71.9 

28.1 

18.1 

9.0 

l.O 

.19.9 

40.1 

34.2 

4.9 

1.0 

89.8 

10.2 

8.5 

0.7 

1.0 

80.3 

19.7 

17.8 

1.2 

0.7 

85.0 

15.0 

7.8 

5.3 

1.8 

o.i 

81.0 

19.0 

12.6 

5.7 

0.7 

85.6 

14.4 

10.0 

3.4 

1.0 

83.6 

16.4 

12.7 

2.9 

0.7 

0.1 

52.2 

47.8 

43.0 

4.3 

0.5 

62.1 

37.9 

37.1 

0.2 

0.6 

73.5 

26.5 

22.4 

3.6 

0.5 

74.0 

26.0 

24.7 

1.3 

69.4 

30.6 

15.6 

11.2 

3.8 

67.4 

22.6 

9.3 

8.0 

5.3 

76.9 

23.1 

20.7 

1.4 

0.9 

O.i 

78.2 

21.8 

19.5 

1.6 

0.7 

60.8 

39.2 

36.4 

1.5 

1.3 

59.2 

40.8 

38.9 

1.1 

0.8 

33.5 

16.5 

16.3 

0.1 

0.1 

64.2 

35.8 

34.7 

1.0 

0.1 

75.8 

24.2 

18.7 

3.9 

1.6 

56.2 

43.8 

40.0 

1.9 

1.9 

83.5 

16.5 

14.4 

0.6 

0.5 

1.6 

89.6 

10.4 

8.6 

0.4 

1.4 

73.4 

26.6 

16.5 

10.1 

65.3 

34.7 

20.3 

11.9 

2.5 

31.1 

18.9 

13.2 

4.0 

1.7 

67.9 

32.1 

30.0 

1.3 

0.8 

77.8 

22.2 

11.1 

8.9 

2.0 

0.2 

62.8 

37.2 

33.7 

2.2 

1.2 

0.1 

66.4 

33.6 

18.9 

2.7 

0.4 

12.5 

77.0 

23.0 

15.6 

0.6 

0.5 

6.3 

95.8 

4.2 

2.4 

1.6 

0.2 

97.5 

2.5 

1.4 

0.4 

0.7 

90^ 

9.5 

2.7 

4.2 

2.5 

O.i 

S8.7 

11.3 

2.8 

4.2 

2.6 

1.7 

73.9 

26.1 

6.0 

16.5 

3.6 

31.8 

18.2 

15.5 

1.6 

1.1 

79.5 

20.5 

8.4 

7.0 

5.1 

73.4 

26.6 

14.0 

2.8 

9.8 

86.6 

13.4 

0.1 

8.9 

4.5 

93.4 

6.6 

2.7 

:l.l 

0.8 

46.4 

53.6 

47.0 

4.7 

1.9 

84.4 

15.6 

14.1 

1.5 

76.9 

23.1 

13.0 

3.7 

3.5 

0.6 

2.3 

6.5.8 

34.2 

11.5 

15.1 

2.6 

0.1 

4-9 

74.9 

25.1 

14.S 

5.9 

3.8 

0.3 

0.3 

75.4 

24.6 

14.5 

5.7 

3.6 

0.3 

0.5 

77.8 

22.2 

15.3 

3.6 

2.7 

0.3 

0.3 

75.5 

24.5 

19.2 

2.6 

2.2 

0  2 

0.3 

‘Includes  Harlan  County. 


TABLE  IV. 


PRODUCTION  OF  BEEHIVE  COKE  AND  OF  COAL  WITH  CAUSES  OF  LOST  TIME  REPORTED  BA 
CERTAIN  OPERATORS  IN  THE  CONNELLSVILLE.  GREENSBURG  AND  LATROBE 

DISTRICTS,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


-Coal  for  Shipment- 


Week  Nov.  17  / — Week  Nov.  24 — , 
Percent  Per  cent  Tons(coal) 


Week 
Oct.  27 
Per  cent 


■  Coke  - 


Week  Week  Week  , — Week  Nov.  24 — ^ 

Nov.  3  Nov.  10  Nov.  17  Tons 

Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  (coke) 


Capacity,  based  on  railroad 


Losses : 

All  causes  . 

No  coal  cars  . 

No  coke  cars . 

Labor  shortage: 

Mine  . 

Yard  . 

Strike  . . . 

Plant  disability  . 

All  other  causes . 

Cause  not  specified . 

Prepared  by  C.  E.  Lesher. 


100.0 

100.0 

390,100 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

31.6 

35.4 

138.100 

67.0 

65.4 

68.0 

66.4 

68.4 

64.6 

252,000 

33.0 

34.6 

32.0 

33.6 

25.5 

23.4 

91,300 

.  .  . 

16.2 

10.6 

I’e.o 

13.2 

40.1 

39.1 

152,750 

1.8 

20.4 

2.2 

14.2 

2.2 

13.9 

1.2 

12.8 

1.9 

O.i 

0.7 

0.1 

1.5 

6,700 

.  .  . 

‘2.7 

0.8 

0.6 

2,260 

0.2 

2.2 

2.6 

100.0 

427,980 

65.6 

280.560 

34.4 

147,420 

iV.G 

66,955 

2.4 

10.256 

13.6 

58,380 

ols 

1,295 

2.6 

10,686 
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General  Review 

The  Demand  for  Coal  Is  So  Heavy  It  Seems 
Impossible  Now  to  Avoid  Intense  Suffer¬ 
ing. 

It  is  a  little  too  early  to  say  what  influence 
the  closing  of  ihe  season  of  lake  navigation  will 
have  upon  the  nation’s  supply  of  coal.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  country  has  been  relying  upon 
that  to  help  relieve  the  distress.  However,  the 
urgent  need  for  coal  is  so  pronounced  in  every 
section  and  the  lake  supplies  are  relatively  so 
limited  it  IS  impossible  for  the  coal  released  from 
the  lakes  to  satisfy  all  the  demand. 

The  government  is  now  recognizing  that  fact 
when  it  says  that  the  supply  of  coal  will  not 
be  adequate  by  something  like  fifty  million  tons. 

The  government,  to  relieve  the  situation,  is 
trying  a  number  of  experiments,  some  of  them 
dangerous  in  the  extreme. 

One  is  to  establish  an  order  of  priority  in 
shipments,  allowing  only  the  most  urgent  de¬ 
mands  to  be  satisfied.  This  it  seems  is  the  only 
possible  avenue  left  open. 

The  other  is  to  seize  the  railroads  and  the 
coal  mines,  and  put  them  into  a  common  pool 
to  be  operated  by  the  government.  That  is  a 
dangerous  experiment.  In  fact,  if  the  government 
should  attempt  any  such  thing  it  would  merely 
introduce  confusion  in  the  most  critical  time  in 
the  nation’s  history  as  far  as  coal  supply  is 
concerned,  without  doing  any  good.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  new  organization  to  become  effective 
during  the  period  of  crisis,  which  will  probably 
end  the  first  of  April. 

The  events  of  the  week  otherwise  have  been 
an  increase  of  35  cents  a  ton  in  the  tidewater 
price  of  anthracite  coal,  to  permit  the  operators 
to  grant  the  miners  the  recently  conceded  increase 
in  wages. 

Aside  from  that,  the  trade  has  merely  been 
struggling  with  a  tremendous  demand,  with  a 
growing  shortage  of  cars  and  with  a  conflict 
between  users  of  coal  as  to  which  should  get 
its  supply  first. 


Chicago  Market 

The  Country  Faces  a  Desperate  Situation 
as  the  Flood  of  Traffic  Overwhelms  the 
Carriers  and  the  Coal  Supply  Falls  Short. 

The  Chicago  district  faces  this  situation. 
There  is  a  certain  demand  for  coal,  but  no  one 
knows  what  it  amounts  to.  There  has  been 
a  certain  amount  of  precautionary  buying,  but 
no  one  has  measured  it  or  can  measure  it. 
Between  the  amount  in  storage  and  the  amount 
needed,  there  is  a  certain  margin  which  must 
be  supplied  in  the  next  four  months.  But  no 
one  knows  how  much  it  amounts  to  or  where 
the  coal  should  go  to  avoid  trouble  or  distress. 
This  district  is  living  in  a  fog  of  lack  of  in¬ 
formation,  but  everyone  senses  a  grave  danger 
immediately  ahead  and  the  whole  district  is 
alarmed  and  uneasy  over  the  coal  supply. 

Being  in  that  predicament,  the  supply  situa¬ 
tion  is  as  follows:  Normally  Chicago  gets 
forty-five  per  cent  of  its  coal  from  the  east 
and  fifty-five  per  cent  from  the  west.  The 
percentages  have  been  changed  in  the  last 
year,  but  no  one  knows  how  much. 

The  eastern  supply  of  coal  is  reduced  far 
below  demand,  first,  by  the  small  movement 
of  anthracite  to  this  market  and  second,  by 
the  fact  that  railway  lines  leading  out  of 
West  Virginia  are  congested,  by  the  fact  that 
eastern  Kentucky  coal  is  not  moving  this  way 
in  volume  and  third  by  the  fact  that  the  Ohio 
coal  has  been  practically  eliminated. 

To  an  extent  that  no  one  knows  or  can 
measure,  the  need  to  supply  Chicago  with  coal 
has  been  forced  upon  the  operators  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  They  are  struggling  with  the 
problem  with  measures  of  success  ranging 
proportional  to  the  capacity  of  the  different 
railways.  Never  before  has  this  capacity 
varied  so  much  as  now.  One  or  two  lines  are 
supplying  the  mines  with  100  per  cent  of  the 
cars  called  for  on  their  rated  capacity.  A 
few  more  lines  are  supplying  seventy-five  per 
cent.  One  or  two  lines  are  supplying  only 
thirty  to  thirty-five  per  cent. 

The  demand  in  Chicago  is  enough,  however, 
to  require  not' the  output  according  to  rated 
capacity,  but  the  output  according  to  actual 
capacity  which  is  twenty-five  per  cent  above 
rated  capacity.  No  railroad  can  supply  cars 
to  ship  the  actual  possible  output  of  the  mines. 

The  net  result  is  that  Chicago  is  desperately 
short  of  coal.  It  is  so  short  in  fact,  that 


foundries  and  blast  furnaces  which  are  pro¬ 
ducing  essential  munitions  of  war,  are  being 
compelled  to  close  down  part  of  the  time 
because  they  cannot  get  coke.  Sometimes  as 
much  as  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  this  capacity 
is  being  shut  down.  The  less  essential  in¬ 
dustries  are  suffering  for  coal  equally  as  much 
and  some  of  the  most  favorable  fuel  users  are 
supplying  themselves  only  as  the  result  of 
extreme  measures.  It  is  said  by  those  who 
have  studied  the  situation  carefully,  that  the 
Chicago  district  has  no  more  than  a  week  or 
ten  days’  supply  of  coal.  We  believe  that  is 
an  optimistic  statement.  If  the  coal  were 
distributed  to  allow  everyone  to  get  what  he 
wants  and  thinks  he  must  have,  there  wouldn’t 
be  enough  to  keep  the  Chicago  district  going 
for  three  days.  We  are  in  that  position  when 
cold  weather  is  at  the  door  and  when  railroad 
difficulties  will  be  multiplied.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  market  certainly  has  a  gloomy 
outlook  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  It  looks  as  though  the  long  delay  of 
last  summer  and  paying  attention  to  the 
question  of  supply  was  about  to  bring  its 
natural  harvest. 


The  government’s  prices  on  coals  commonly 
handled  in  Chicago  are  as  follows: 


Southern  Illinois  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Mine  run  . 

F.  0.  B. 
Mines. 

9  40 

F.  O.  B. 
Chicago. 
$3.90 
3.65 
3.40 

3.67 

3.42 

3.17 

3.62 

3.37 

3.12 

Screenings  . 

Central  Illinois  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . 

Clinton,  Ind.,  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

.  .  .  2.65 

Screenings  . 

Sullivan  and  Linton  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

..  .  2.66 

3.72 

Mine  run  . 

. .  .  2.40 

3.47 

Screenings  . 

3.22 

Hockings — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

. .  .  3.05 

4.85 

Kanawha — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

. .  .  2.70 

4.75 

Smokeless — 

Mine  run  . 

. . .  2.60 

4.80 

Prepared  sizes  . 

5.05 

Eastern  Kentucky — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

...  3.10 

5.15 

Kansas  City  Trade 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  December  6. — {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Little  change  has  been  noticeable 

News  Local 

H.  W.  Potter,  formerly  with  the  Edwards 
&  Bradford  Lumber  Company,  has  joined  the 
Keystone  Fuel  Company’s  force  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  auditor  and  office  manager. 

Uncle  Daniel  Howard,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Central  Fairmont  Coal  Company, 
and  the  Fairmont  Big  Vein  Coal  Company,  of 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  was  a  visitor  in  Chicago  on 
Saturday  last. 

The  tipple  at  the  No.  2  Mine  of  the  Wasson 
Coal  Company,  which  is  located  at  Carrier 
Mills  near  Harrisburg,  Illinois,  was  totally  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  last  week.  Temporary  arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  to  renew  operations. 

The  Central  Illinois  Coal  Association  held 
a  meeting  at  the  Union  League  Club  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  at  noon  and  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold  was 
there  to  tell  of  some  of  the  recent  experiences 
at  Washington  and  to  explain  particularly  the 
excess  profits  tax  and  how  to  figure  it. 

The  effort  to  form  a  traffic  bureau  for  the 
state  of  Illinois  has  been  revived  within  the 
last  week  or  two.  An  organization  has  been 
effected  and  the  money  to  finance  it  is  now  in  the 
bank.  The  officers  have  not  been  chosen,  but 
none  will  be  elected  for  a  while.  The  committee 
in  charge  is  now  going  over  the  list  of  applicants 
to  select  a  traffic  manager.  Choice  will  soon  be 
made. 

At  the  regular  Tuesday  meeting  of  the 
Jobbers’  Association  at  the  Great  Northern 
Hotel,  Sydney  A.  Hale,  the  western  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal  was  the 
principal  speaker,  delivering  an  address  on 
“Publicity  for  the  Coal  Business.’’  He  out¬ 
lined  a  great  many  important  considerations 
which  the  coal  men  must  keep  in  mind  in  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  public  this  year.  His  principal 
point  was  that  the  coal  men  would  have  to 
look  at  the  public  as  they  themselves  look  at 
every  other  line  of  business — they  get  their 
information  solely  from  the  newspapers  and 
therefore,  all  that  the  dailies  know  about  the 


in  the  market  at  Kansas  City  during  the  past 
week  other  than  the  dealers  have  been  enabled 
to  build  up  a  surplus  supply  of  the  cheaper 
domestic  grades  which  are  not  nearly  so  much 
m  demand  as  are  the  higher  grade  coals  on  this 
market.  According  to  sati.stics  prepared  by  Walter 
L.  Lampkin,  chairman  of  the  federal  fuel  board 
for  Kansas  City,  last  Saturday  there  were  unfilled 
orders  in  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealers  totaling 
0,903  tons,  and  a  combined  supply  of  all  grades 
of  coal  in  the  yards  of  32,458  tons.  The  unfilled 
orders  for  semi-anthracite  and  Cherokee  lump 
totaled  respectively  3,730  tons  and  2,494  tons.  The 
combined  available  supplies  of  both  these  popular 
grades  were  respectively  1,581  tons  and  2,313  tons. 

The  fuel  board  is  acting  in  connection  with 
the  charity  institutions  of  Kansas  City  and  the 
wholesale  coal  dealers  here  for  the  purpose  of 
caring  for  any  probable  suffering  on  the  part 
of  those  unable  to  pay  for  coal  here.  The  whole¬ 
sale  dealers  have  volunteered  to  furnish  coal  to 
the  board  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  to  poor 
of  the  city  at  cost. 

The  situation  at  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  is  still 
somewhat  tense.  There  seemingly  is  a  sufficient 
supply  for  the  present  needs,  but  the  dealers 
seem  to  have  been  unable  to  build  up  a  surplus 
supply  in  any  grade  as  have  the  dealers  on  this 
side  of  the  river.  Many  retailers,  it  is  found 
there,  have  orders  on  hand  but  no  coal,  and  others 
have  coal  on  hand  but  no  orders. 

The  Western  Coal  &  Mining  Company  reports 
that  its  mines  have  been  operating  nicely  during 
the  past  week  as  compared  with  the  operation 
of  them  two  and  three  weeks  ago.  The  car 
shortage,  however,  is  still  affecting  the  operation 
of  the  mines  to  a  large  extent. 

Wholesalers  and  shippers  report  that  coal  has 
been  arriving  on  the  market  here  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  especially  from  the  Missouri  domestic  fields 
producing  the  cheaper  grades  of  coal.  In  the 
semi-anthracite  and  Cherokee  lump  fields,  how¬ 
ever,  the  production  has  been  tied  jup  most  thor¬ 
oughly  through  failure  of  the  railroads  to  furnish 
the  requisite  number  of  cars  for  the  handling 
of  that  business.  The  mines  of  the  Smokeless 
Fuel  Company  were  enabled  to  work  recently  on 
two  days  out  of  nine  because  of  the  car  shortage. 
There  has  been  little  or  no  difficulty  in  Missouri, 
yet  there  seems  to  be  no  relief  for  the  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma  fields. 

to  Chicago 

coal  business  is  all  that  the  public  knows  about 
it.  He  urged  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
dailies  were  the  only  means  of  communica¬ 
tion,  every  coal  man  should  appoint  himself 
a  committee  of  one  to  give  the  newspapers 
facts  whenever  they  applied  for  them.  An¬ 
other  speaker  at  the  meeting  was  John  H. 
Collins*  of  the  Southern  Coal  Company  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  who  was  one  of  the  original 
committee  of  jobbers  who  went  to  Washington 
to  interview  Dr.  Garfield  and  who  was,  there¬ 
fore,  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association. 

D.  W.  Buchanan,  of  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Cor¬ 
poration,  spent  this  last  week  at  Christopher, 
where  on  last  Thursday  night,  there  was  an 
explosion  in  one  of  the  company’s  mines.  His 
reports  indicate  that  the  state  and  Federal 
rescue  cars  have  been  on  the  scene  and  have 
been  helped  by  the  first  aid  teams  of  Franklin 
County.  Up  to  Wednesday  night  they  had 
explored  about  seven-eighths  of  the  mine  and 
had  recovered  thirteen  bodies,  all  of  whom 
were  identified.  It  is  probable  that  this  meas¬ 
ures  the  loss  of  life  due  to  the  explosion  unless 
some  men  are  buried  under  the  refuse.  So 
far,  they  have  located  six  falls  of  roof,  none 
of  which  are  serious.  The  pit  cars  were  dam¬ 
aged  seriously,  but  no  reports  have  been 
made  as  to  the  condition  of  the  motors,  two 
of  which  were  new.  A  survey  of  the  mine 
indicates  that  there  will  be  considerable  clear¬ 
ing  up  work  to  be  done  and  it  may  take 
another  week  or  ten  days  before  the  mine  is 
ready  for  operation.  So  far  there  has  been 
no  indication  as  to  the  cause  of  the  explosion. 
There  are  only  conjectures  and  of  course  there 
are  dozens  of  these,  most  of  which  are  beside 
the  point.  One  curious  thing  about  the  ex¬ 
plosion  is  that  a  careful  examination  of  the 
mine  had  been  made  before  the  men  went  to 
work  and  all  of  the  stringent  and  rigid  rules 
of  the  company  had  been  strictly  observed. 
This  makes  the  cause  of  the  explosion  all  the 
more*a  mystery. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 

The  Operators,  Upon  Receizing  Claniorons 
Demands  for  Coal,  Jla.e  Been  Oftering 
to  Supply  It  If  Cars  Can  Be  Tiirnished 

Orfice  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

ir)0;J  Oliver  Building, 

I’irrsDUUOH,  1'a  ,  December  0. 

■‘(live  us  cars  and  we  will  give  you  coal.” 
This  is  the  answer  of  the  coal  oiierators  to  the 
an.xious  iiuiuiry  that  is  continually  coming  over 
the  phone  and  telegraph  from  all  sections  for 
shipments  on  contracts  and  for  spot  fuel,  and 
while  sho])  and  factory  everywhere  are  fairly 
begging  District  I'uel  Administrator  Kuhn  for 
help,  his  efforts  are  met  by  the  producer  w.th 
the  same  answer  that  the  industries  receive  that 
is  urging  shipments  on  contract  and  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  gets  in  his  endeavor  to  "keep  the  home 
fires  htirn'.ng.” 

Reports  today  from  the  retailers  state  that 
while  no  acute  suTering  is  being  experienced  in 
the  homes,  the  situation  is  critical,  and  many  arc 
siniplv  getting  a  day-to-day  supply  in  the  shape 
of  a  'l)ag  or  a  basket  of  coal,  for  the  immediate 
present. 

There  are  meetings,  and  meetings  of  various 
committees  and  organizations  and  the  newspapers 
report  that  by  such  and  such  action  conditions 
will  he  remedied  at  once,  and  still  conditions  do 
not  seem  to  he  changed.  Government  priority 
orders  are  freepunt  and  railroad  denpnd,  of 
course,  takes  precedence  over  commercial  trade 
in  general,  while  the  private  consumer  simply 
stands  waiting,  thankful  for  even  the  day’s  .supply. 

Panhandle  mines  had  a  fair  car  supply  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  anti  P.  &  L  E. 
showed  some  improvement  over  last  week,  hut 
Pennsvlvan'a  Railroad  operations  are  severely 
handicapped,  the  supply  being  less  than  thirty- 
three  per  cent  Monday  and  Tuesday,  with  pros¬ 
pects  for  less  than  a  five  or  six  per  cent  supply 
the  reft  of  the  week.  The  week’s  average  last 
week  and  week  before  was  about  twelve  per  cent. 

Yesterday  a  meeting  of  railroad  men  and  coal 
and  coke  producers  was  held  in  this  city  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  better  conditions  regarding  cross  hauls, 
and  the  transport-'tmn  conditions  for  various  sec¬ 
tions.  It  is  said  that : 

‘At  the  present  time  the  shipments  are  not 
being  made  by  the  shortest  route  between  the 
mines  and  the  plants,  hut  shippers  say  that  in 
some  cases  shipments  move  over  circuitous  routes 
in  order  that  each  carrier  mav  get  the  longest 
possible  haul  on  its  own  line.  Instead  of  hauling 
the  coal  over  to  another  road  at  the  nearest 
connecting  point  it  is  said  that  .‘■hipments  are 
moved  past  this  point  and  then  handed  over  at 
another  connecting  point,  which  adds  to  the  length 
of  the  haul.  Direct  routing  of  shipments  would 
cut  down  the  time  the  coal  and  coke  is  in  transit: 
it  wou’d  mean  that  the  cars  cou'd  he  emptied  and 
hurried  hack  to  the  mines;  might  he  ah'e  to  per¬ 
form  the  services  wh'ch  are  now  being  performed 
by,  say,  a  car  and  a  half.  The  result  would  he 
the  .‘■ame  as  if  the  supply  of  coal  and  coke  cars 
had  been  increased  by  fifty  per  cent.  The  per¬ 
centage  would  not  always  he  so  great.  It  would 
probably  be  less  in  most  cases,  and  perhaps  more 
in  oth(  rs,  hut  the  net  resu't,  so  shippers  say, 
would  be  a  greater  movement  of  coal  and  coke 
by  the  railroads  with  the  same  facilities  they 
now  possess.” 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Coal  Min¬ 
ing  Institute,  as  announced  here  last  week,  is  in 
session  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel  today,  and  is  be¬ 
ing  attended  by  a  large  number  of  operators  and 
others  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  mining. 

A  lengthy  meeting  to  discuss  pooling  arrange¬ 
ments  was  held  yesterday  by  members  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Operators’  A^soc-alion  at  their 
rooms  in  the  Farmers  Bank  build'ng.  A  joint 
committee  to  be  composed  of  members  of  this 
organization,  the  coal  administration  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  railroad  connnittee,  which  has  been  estab- 
liHied  in  Pittsburgh,  is  in  process  of  formation, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  other  two  organi¬ 
zations  have  been  appointed. 

G.  \V.  Theirs  pre'-ided  at  yesterday’s  meeting, 
and  was  authorized  to  appoint  five  members  to 
represent  tbe  association.  He  decided  to  take  a 
few  days  to  se'ect  them.  Beyond  the  making 
of  this  arrangement  nothing  was  announced  from 
the  meeting. 

The  pooling  arrangements  were  also  discimsed 
at  a  meet'n"  of  tbe  executive  rommhtee  of  the 
Nation-''  Co"'!  A‘'soriation.  wbirh  was  held  at 
the  William  Penn  Hoteb  .1.  D.  A.  Morrow,  gen- 
e-a'  secretary  of  the  National  .A-socGtion,  at- 
tor^'ort  the  meeting.  It  was  st-t'^d  that  there  was 
nothing  to  announce  to  the  public. 

At  the  weekly  luncheon  of  the  Chamlier  of 


Commerce  yesterday  a  resolution  was  adopted 
authorizing  a  committee  to  meet  with  representa- 
ti\es  of  the  Employers’  Association  to  devise 
means  to  save  electricity,  gas  and  coal.  The  reso¬ 
lution  was  presented  by  A.  L.  Humphrey,  of  the 
Westinghouie  Airbrake  Company.  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  D.  W.  Kuhn  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
supplying  fuel  in  order  to  win  the  war.  David 
O.  Holbrook,  the  newdy  appointed  distributor  of 
natural  gas,  warned  of  an  impending  scarcity 
and  said  the  homes  would  be  taken  care  of  first. 

Coke  conditions  remain  practically  unchanged, 
many  open  hearth  furnaces  have  been  compelled  to 
curtail  operations  on  account  of  a  shortage  of 
fuel,  at  the  same  time  others  having  coke  in 
transit  were  compelled  to  bank,  due  to  conges¬ 
tion  on  the  roads  and  failure  of  shipments  to 
arrive. 

Pittsburgh  Neros  Items 

The  S.  J.  Harry  Company  has  just  completed 
a  shaft  160  feet  deep  and  a  slope  :i20  feet  long 
for  the  Superior-Connellsville  Coal  Company, 
near  Brownsville. 

The  Fayette  county  fuel  committee  is  being 
organized.  J.  G.  Barbour  of  Uniontown,  re¬ 
cently  appointed  fuel  administrator  for  the 
county,  has  asked  for  volunteers. 

As  the  direct  result  of  a  transfer  of  200  acres 
of  land  in  South  Homer  township  by  B,  B.  and 
R.  F.  McConnaugliey  and  J.  L.  Nix,  to  Pittsburgh 
capital  last  September,  a  new  coal  operation  will 
be  started  in  this  section  shortly. 


Indianapolis  Trade 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  6. — (Shrcial 
Correspondence.) — No  one  seems  to  know  defi¬ 
nitely  what  the  retail  price  of  coal  will  be  in 
Indianapolis  this  winter.  Dr.  Henry  Jameson, 
federal  coal  administrator  for  Indianapolis,  an¬ 
nounced  the  first  of  this  week  that  tlie  prices 
here  would  be  the  same  as  fixed  at  VVasning- 
ton.  Now  it  is  said  that  he  probauly  will 
establish  a  fiat  rate  for  all  grades  within  a 
short  time. 

Ihe  original  regulations  issued  at  Washing¬ 
ton  provided  the  retail  price  would  be  de¬ 
termined  for  prepared  sizes  of  Indiana  biiu- 
mmous  coal  as  toliows: 

(1)  Average  cost  at  the  mine;  plus  (2) 
transportation;  plus  (3)  the  average  in  1915 
ot  the  sum  of  the  retailer’s  cost  of  handling 
and  of  his  profit;  plus  (4)  30  per  cent  of  item 
3;  plus  (5)  15  cents  when  bought  througn  a 
jobber. 

Gnuer  this  schedule  the  prices  would  remain 
practically  at  the  present  quotations.  Several 
retailers  said  that  there  would  be  no  material 
change  as  a  result  of  Dr.  Jameson’s  order,  but 
if  a  Hat  rate  is  to  be  establ.shed  no  one  can 
tell  what  it  will  be  until  the  authorities  are 
ready  to  make  their  announcement.  The  next 
ruling,  it  is  said,  will  establish  the  gross  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  the  retailers  may  charge.  The 
following  retad  prices  are  being  quoLed  and 
they  practically  meet  the  present  order  of  Dr. 
Jameson: 

Ton. 


I.inton  and  Indiana  lump . $  S.i-O 

Indiana  ai  d  Linton  egg  and  nut .  5.50 

Indiana  m  ne  run .  5.2.5 

Ind  ana  nut  and  slack .  LJS 

Paragon  lump  .  5.25 

Braz  1  block  .  6-25 

Kanawha  lump  and  egg .  J.50 

Ken  ucky  lump  and  egg .  7  50 

Indianapolis  by-product  coke .  8  25 

Pocahontas  mire  run .  7.50 

Pocahontas  shoveled  lump .  8  l_0 

Pocahontas  forked  lump .  8  50 

Cannei  lump,  forked .  ".00 

An  hracite,  grate  .  5.50 

An  hracite,  egg  .  9-x9 

An.hracite,  stove  . 

An. hracite,  chestnut  .  10.00 

Blostburg,  sm.lh  ng  .  10.00 

Coal  and  Coke  Extra  Delivery  Charge — Seventy-five 
cent  bags  a  ton  extra  for  ground  floor  or  dumped  .nto  the 
cellar;  $1.00  bags  a  ton  extra,  carried  into  cellar;  fifty 
cents  charge  wheelbarrow  a  ton  extra. 


The  demand  for  all  grades  of  coal  is  very 
strong  throughout  the  state.  A  little  coal  is 
coming  in  from  West  Virginia  and  from  the 
anthracite  districts.  Figures  compiled  by  the 
utilities  commission  for  last  w-eek  showed  that 
the  coal  production  was  20.3  percent  higher 
than  during  the  preceding  week.  The  re¬ 
ports  showed  that  the  Southern,  the  C.  &  E. 
I.,  the  Monon  and  the  B  &  O.,  furnished  all 
the  cars  last  week  that  the  operators  on  their 
lines  requested.  The  total  amount  of  coal 
produced  in  Indiana  last  week  and  shipped 
was  480,780  tons.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
increase  the  production  and  to  fill  as  many  or¬ 
ders  as  possible  before  the  real  winter  w’eather 


comes.  The  w-eather  still  favors  the  domestic 
consumers,  but  the  supply  of  steam  coal  is 
barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
inuustrial  concerns. 


Detroit  Trade 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  C. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Available  supplies  of  coal  in  the 
Detroit  market  are  not  yet  materially  increased  in 
consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  priority  shipment  rule  November  30. 
Users  of  steam  coal  are  still  pressing  their  de¬ 
mands  on  the  jobbers  and  wholesalers,  who  are 
in  no  better  position  to  meet  requirements  than 
a  week  ago. 

Weather  conditions  continue  to  favor  the  house¬ 
hold  consumers  and  the  coal  administration.  Only 
the  fact  that  the  temperature  has  remained  above 
normal  at  this  season  of  the  year  has  averted 
serious  suffering  from  many  Detroit  homes  up 
to  the  present  time.  With  a  sudden  drop  in 
temperature  a  daily  possibility  and  more  than 
2,409  Detroit  families  still  unprovided  with  fuel, 
the  crisis  apparently  has  not  been  passed. 

Little  domestic  coal  of  any  sort  is  to  be  had. 
Several  of  the  retail  dealers  who  under  normal 
condit'ons  carry  large  stocks  say  they  have  no 
coal  on  hand  and  assert  they  are  unable  to  say 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  when  they  will  be 
able  to  get  any. 

Hope  is  now  centered  on  the  fulfillment  of  as¬ 
surances  received  from  Washington  that  the  fed¬ 
eral  administrator  will  take  prompt  action  for 
relief  of  Detroit,  and  has  ordered  seventy-five 
carloads  of  anthracite  shipped  from  Buffalo  at 
once.  While  this  supply  of  approximate'y  2.C00 
tons  would  mean  only  about  one  ton  for  each 
of  the  families  now  unprovided  for.  it  will,  if 
it  arrives,  tend  to  alleviate  the  situation. 


Denver  Trade 

Denver,  December  6. — (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — There  was  liberal  although  not  large 
gains  in  output  reported  from  every  district  in 
the  s  ate  last  week,  due  to  a  better  car  supply, 
which  may  be  only  temporary.  Weather  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  favorable  to  both  production 
and  transportation. 

State  Fuel  Administrator  Galligan  has  just 
returned  from  Washington,  and  announces  the 
appointment  of  a  large  number  of  committees 
distr  buted  throughout  the  state,  who  will  daily 
contribute  a  sufficient  portion  of  their  time 
to  seeing  that  coal  is  transported  and  unloaded 
promptly,  and  that  empties  are  returned  to  the 
mines  w'ith  equal  dispatch.  These  committees 
are  made  up  of  business  men,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  a  local  representat.ve  of  every  railroad 
will  co-operate  with  the  committee  at  every 
principal  junction  and  terminal  point.  Mr.  Gal¬ 
ligan  will  demand  that  everj-  car  shall  be 
unloaded  promptly  and  says  he  has  a  plan 
that  cafinot  fail  to  enforce  his  order.  He  be¬ 
lieves  the  work  of  his  committees  will 
result  in  much  benefit  to  every  department  of 
the  coal  industry  and  also  the  consumers. 

Lignite  tonnage  in  the  nor. hern  field  w-as 
20  per  cent  larger  last  week  over  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week,  and  bituminous  districts  report 
increases  ranging  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
for  the  same  period  with  a  Lke  comparison. 

The  recent  increase  in  the  mine  prices  for 
slack  has  not  yet  resulted  in  bolstering  up  the 
almost  extinct  visible  supply.  There  is  enough 
mine  run  of  all  grades  this  week  to  balance 
the  demand. 

Local  retail  prices  are  unchanged,  but  ad¬ 
vances  have  been  reported  from  a  few  locali- 
t  es  outside  of  Denver.  Dealers  in  Colorado 
Springs  have  reached  an  agreement  whereby 
the  price  of  bituminous  nut  is  raised  30  cents 
to  $7.40.  and  a  35  cent  advance  on  lump  to 
$7.65.  These  prices  will  rule  for  this  week 
and  next,  and  are  under  the  maximum  allowed 
by  the  federal  administrator. 


No  Preference  Orders 

Washington.  D.  C.,  December  o.— (Special 
Telegram.)— DntetoT  of  Priority  Lovett  an¬ 
nounced  today  that  for  the  present  he  w-ould  not 
issue  an  order  giving  either  fuel  or  food  prefer¬ 
ence.  Judge  Lovett  has  assured  both  Garfield 
and  Hoover  that  the  railroads  are  giving  every 
possib'e  consideration  to  the  movement  of  fuel 
and  foodstuffs,  as  well  as  other  war  time  neces¬ 
sities,  through  a  formal  order. 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

IVith  the  Demand  for  Coal  Compounding, 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Refuses  to  Sup¬ 
ply  Empties  to  the  Mines  Until  the 
Loads  Are  Moved 

Office  of  The  Bl-kck  Desmond, 
703  Lyric  Building, 

CiNCiNN.XTi,  December  6. 

"C.  &  O.  have  discontinued  supplying 

empties  until  they  can  get  the  loads  out  of  the 
fields.  This  action  to  prevent  further  loading 
unal  congestion  is  relieved.  Don’t  know  how 
long  it  will  be  before  -we  resume  coal  loading.” 

Ihe  above  is  a  telegram  sent  by  one  of  the 
biggest  shippers  of  coal  on  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  to  its  customers  in  various  parts  of 
the  Middle  West  on  Wednesday  after  it  had 
been  officially  learned  that  empties  were  being 
stored — put  out  of  commission  until  the  11,000 
loads  said  to  be  lying  on  the  main  line  has 
been  moved,  or  that  part  of  these  loads  taken 
away  by  connecting  lines  that  will  allow  free 
movement  again. 

Again  the  onus  of  the  railways  blame  is 
thrown  on  the  overburdened  shoulders  of  the 
coal  man.  The  C.  &  O.  officially  has  declared 
no  embargo.  The  connecting  lines  north  and 
west,  the  C.  H.  &  D.  branch  of  the  B.  &  O. 
and  the  Big  Four,  announced  with  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  Tuesday  that  they  had  lifted  what¬ 
ever  obstruction  they  had  placed.  And  there 
you  are! 

And  the  L.  &  N.  Well,  that’s  another  case. 
Their  deliveries  to  the  C.,  H.  &  D.,  Big  Four 
and  the  Pensylvania  are  blocked — but  a  fur¬ 
ther  condition  appears  to  have  come  into  play 
there.  A  shipper  in  the  Hazard  district  when 
given  orders  for  a  delivery  on  the  L.  &  N. 
lines  writes  the  Cincinnati  jobber  that  this  is 
impossible  at  the  present  time  “because  the  L. 
&  N.  is  embargoed  against  its  own  main  line.” 

On  the  Norfolk  &  Western  the  main  move¬ 
ment  is  east  and  the  jam  west  ‘‘is  getting  no 
better  fast.” 

Jobbers  and  sales  agents  in  the  Jellico  dis¬ 
trict  are  elated  with  the  increase  of  25  cents 
a  ton  granted  by  the  government  on  prices  at 
the  mines  there.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ‘‘new 
mine  ruling”  is  going  to  work  a  hardship  on 
those  concerns  that  are  battling  with  their 
development  period  in  that  section. 

Government  reports  are  the  bane  of  every 
office  here.  Several  of  the  larger  corporations 
have  been  forced  to  place  clerks  to  that  work 
alone  in  order  to  meet  with  the  requirements. 

Again  the  river  has  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  local  coal  people.  Several  barges  were 
sent  down  late  last  we^  on  another  artificial 
wave.  The  government’s  project  to  build 
barges  for  river  transportation  work  has  met 
with  local  favor.  Another  corporation  with 
$100,000  capital  to  enter  transportation  on  wa¬ 
ter  has  been  forced  and  will  reach  for  busi¬ 
ness  from  Pittsburgh  on  down. 

The  retailing  problem  here  is  being  rapidly 
whipped  into  shape  by  the  county  directors. 

*■ 

Cincinnati  Aiezos  Notes 

Thomas  M.  Mordue  of  the  Thomas  M.  Mor- 
due  Coal  Company  of  Chicago  was  here  Thurs¬ 
day. 

Mr.  Swanson  of  Magoon,  Conger  and  Swan¬ 
son  of  Muskegon,  Mich.,  was  one  of  the  trade 
visitors  of  the  week. 

M.  C.  Jones,  president  of  the  Ephraim  Creek 
Coal  Company,  was  here  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  on  matters  of  business. 

George  C.  Hill,  local  manager  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Virginia  Coal  Company,  is  able  to  be 
up  and  about  again  after  spending  seven  weeks 
in  a  sick  bed. 

Carl  G.  Jungbluth,  first  vice-president,  and 
.4.  H.  Gardner,  sales  manager  for  the  Harlan 
Coal  Company,  were  here  confering  with  Sec¬ 
ond  Vice-President  Smith  this  week. 

Friends  of  P.  A.  Henry,  the  well  known  and 
highly  regarded  mining  commissioner  of  West 
Virginia,  have  heard  that  he  has  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  Washington  to  act  as  an  assistant  to 
Director  Garfield. 

Harry  E.  Plageman,  who  was  connected 
with  the  Winifrede  Coal  Company,  both  at  the 
mines  and  at  the  office  here  died  at  the  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital  Sunday  from  the  effects 
of  a  major  operation.  He  was  only  21  years 
of  age  and  liked  by  all  of  his  fellow  employes. 

W.  R.  Finnermore,  president  of  the  Right 


Fork  Coal  Company,  was  married  Nov.  26  in 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  to  Agnes  Branch.  Mr. 
Finnermore  is  well  known  locally  and  spent 
his  honeyrhoon  here,  where  he  and  his  bride 
were  entertained  by  President  Fred  Legg  of 
the  Logan  and  Kanawha  Coal  Company. 


Duluth  Trade 


Duluth,  Minn.,  December  6. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Receipts  of  coat  at  the  Head  of 
the  Lakes  docks  are  being  much  better  main¬ 
tained  than  dealers  had  hoped  for.  On 
Wednesday  of  this  week  thirteen  steamers 
were  at  the  docks  discharging  coal  cargoes 
and  twenty-seven  more  on  vessel  agents  re¬ 
port  sheets  as  either  loading  at  Lake  Erie 
•docks  or  on  the  way.  Two  of  the  cargoes  be¬ 
ing  unloaded,  and  four  of  those  to  come  up 
were  anthracite.  Whether  supplies  can  be 
pieced  out  to  last  through  the  winter  months 
depends  upon  weather  conditions  and  the  care 
exercised  by  consumers  in  conserving  th.eir 
supplies,  dealers  assert. 

Only  two  of  the  companies  operating  at  this 
point  have  any  tangible  stocks  of  hard  coal  on 
their  docks  and  they  are  naturally  dealing  it 
out  sparingly  with  a  view  to  keeping  in  hand 
sufficient  supplies  to  take  care  of  their  regular 
customers.  As  a  result  of  the  stringent  sup¬ 
plies  conditions,  some  dealers  at  points  through 
this  territorjL  who  did  not  happen  to  be  con¬ 
nected  up  with  dock  interests  in  position  to 
supply  them  with  coal,  have  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  season,  and  others  are  sticking  it 
out  through  picking  up  cars  here  and  there, 
where  available. 

In  the  emergency  Judge  John  F.  McGee,  fuel 
administrator  for  Minnesota,  has  issued  an¬ 
other  peremptory  order  to  the  district  fuel 
boards  setting  out  that  coal  “hogs”  must  be 
checked  up,  that  attempts  in  that  direction  will 
not  be  tolerated.  He  suggests  that  wood  be 
used  for  fuel  wherever  it  is  available,  and  that 
soft  coal  be  used  in  furnaces  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  where  possible,  leaving  hard  coal  for 
base  burners  and  furnaces  in  which  soft  coal 
cannot  be  burned.  Shipments  of  hard  coal 
from  the  docks  to  points  in  the  territory  are 
being  closely  checked  up.  For  example,  a 
requisition  from  dealers  in  Two  Harbors, 
Minn.,  was  turned  down  by  the  local  fuel  com¬ 
mission  for  the  reason  that  the  place  had  al¬ 
ready  received  its  full  allotment  of  anthracite. 

The  railroads  at  this  point  have  been  hand¬ 
ling  coal  shipments  better  lately.  More  cars 
are  being  supplied  and  fewer  complaints  on 
the  score  of  car  scarcity  are  coming  in  from 
points  that  had  been  feeling  the  pinch  of  the 
fuel  famine  the  most  severely. 

Receipts  of  coal  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes 
for  the  present  season  up  till  November  30, 
showed  an  increase  of  1,520,354  tons,  accord¬ 
ing  to  data  compiled  by  the  Tomlinson  Com¬ 
pany,  vessel  agents  Hard  coal  receipts  in¬ 
creased  381,256  tons  and  soft  coal  arrivals 
gained  1,139,098  tons.  Receipts  for  November 
aggregated  1,367,035  tons,  as  against  801,379 
tons  last  year.  Hard  coal  arrivals  for  the 
month  came  to  262,187  tons,  compared  with 
194,445  tons  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
Dealers  point  out  that  while  the  deficit  for  the 
present  year,  as  compared  with  the  1916  sea¬ 
son,  taking  stocks  on  the  docks  when  the  sea¬ 
son  opened  into  account,  has  been  cut  down 
to  1,500,000  tons,  the  improvement  is  more  ap¬ 
parent  that  real,  taking  commercial  coal  only 
into  the  reckoning,  for  the  reason  that  500,000 
tons  of  the  improvement  is  to  be  credited  to 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Its  fuel 
is  used  only  in  connection  with  its  own  enter¬ 
prises. 

Receipts  of  coal  by  docks  for  this  year  and 
last  up  to  November  30,  were  as  follows: 


N’ortliwestern 
Herwind  .  .  . 
Pittsburgh  . 
Suner’or  Coal  S: 
Dock  Co.  .  . . 

Oos*on  . 

Carnegie  . 

Han  ■■'a  . 

Island  Creek.  . 

Clarkson  . 

Xorthern  . 

Zen'th  Furnace 

Reading  . 

U.  S.  S.  Corp. 

Re'Ss  . 

Pittsburgh  &  Ash 

land  . 

1  eh'gh  . 

Croat  Lakes  Coa 
&  Dock  C 0 . 

.Aggregate  . 


.\n*hra- 

c'te. 


-1916- 


B'tumi- 

nous. 


-1917- 


422,144  1,120.31.1 

2.’i9.T69 


.■\nthra- 
C'te. 


Bitumi¬ 

nous. 


520,022  1,386, 9P5 

641,863 


277,138  000,112  280,610  938,824 


36. ,505  236.447 

79.437  1,003.2.L5 

509.000 
134  805 
206  007 
,381.671 
503.349 
238  101 
1,007.870 
471.007 


114.900 

27.509 

37.042 

57,121 

78,069 

i, 59, 01. 3 


121.417 


116,622 


44.510 

38.897 

1.36,664 

197,465 

20,612 

02,864 

i  14,6.31 

168,80  i 


178,155 


160  019 
285,160 
817.647 
472.201 
195,710 
272.473 
470  387 
•ITS  74.3 
102  80.3 
1,490.001 
648,330 

150,890 


250,958 


50,44.8 


1.411,375  7,610,4.56  1,792.6.31  8.740.554 


Cleveland  Trade 

Clevel.'vnd,  Ohio,  December  6. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  week,  which  saw  the  abolish¬ 
ment  of  the  northwestern  priority  order,  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  considerable  increase  in  loading 
over  the  previous  seven  days,  although  it  did  not 
reach  the  record  of  some  of  the  other  weekly 
lienods  earlier  in  the  season.  The  amount  loaded 
for  lake  shipment  was  T4:2,504  tons,  as  compared 
with  610,449  tons  the  previous  week.  Boats  took 
:ir,643  tons  for  fuel,  which  was  also  a  material 
increase,  as  compared  with  the  previous  week. 

Movement  to  the  lake  has  been  rather  slow 
this  week  so  far,  and  probably  will  continue  so 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Some  of  the 
large  shippers  have  entirely  completed  their  con¬ 
tracts  and  most  of  the  others  have  but  small 
amounts  remaining,  which  they  will  be  able  to 
deliver  very  easily,  it  is  thought.  Boats  are  tak¬ 
ing  good  care  of  all  the  coal  that  is  offered  and 
dispatch  IS  more  prompt  than  it  has  been  for 
years. 

Some  of  the  big  Canadian  orders  to  be  shipped 
by  lake  have  suffered  because  of  the  limitation 
of  shipments  ordered  by  the  Coal  Administra¬ 
tion.  Canadian  buyers  are  now  endeavoring  to 
make  some  arrangements  by  which  they  can  se¬ 
cure  their  supply  by  rail.  As  the  orders  now 
stand,  no  coal  can  be  shipped  from  this  section 
to  Canada  until  January  1st.  Even  if  cars  are 
furnished  by  the  shippers,  the  weather  will  have 
to  be  reckoned  with  after  that,  and  the  re.sults 
of  such  shipments  will  be  rather  uncertain. 

Steam  coal  for  this  city  has  been  very  short 
so  far  this  week.  One  big  concern  making  gov¬ 
ernment  supplies  reported  that  its  stock  was  al¬ 
most  entirely  exhausted  and  that  it  would  have 
to  suspend  operations  unless  relief  could  be  se¬ 
cured  very  soon.  Its  buyers  had  sought  coal  every 
place  and  could  not  get  it.  \\  hile  not  quite  so 
serious,  conditions  at  .some  other  plants  were  far 
from  satisfactory. 

Reports  frorn  several  operators  indicate  that 
their  coal  is  being  loaded  for  steam  puriioses,  but 
the  congested  conditions  of  some  of  the  railroads 
prevents  its  movement  to  consumers.  It  is  said 
there  is  still  plenty  of  coal  on  the  sidings  and 
the  roads  are  endeavoring  to  clear  it  up.  This 
may  bring  in  a  sufficient  supply  within  a  short 
time. 

Retail  stocks  are  still  inadequate  to  take  care 
of  the  demand,  but  at  all  the  yards  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  distribute  the  coal  received  in 
an  equitable  manner,  so  that  severe  weather  will 
cause  no  suffering.  People  may  well  be  thankful 
that  weather  conditions  have  been  comparativelv 
mild  up  to  this  time. 

An  abuse  that  has  grown  up  in  the  retail  trade 
as  a  result  of  the  serious  shortage  is  the  duplica¬ 
tion  of  orders.  A  household  out  of  coal  will 
place  orders  with  five  or  six  retailers,  to  he  sent 
C.  O.  D.,  and  the  first  to  reach  the  home  makes 
the  delivery.  The  others  eventually  come  along 
and  are  refused.  While  retailers  are  able  to 
have  the  coal  delivered  usually  in  the  vicinity  to 
which  it  is  sent,  the  driver  loses  perhaps  an  hour 
or  more  in  securing  instructions  and  going  to  the 
other  place.  \\  hen  four  or  five  drivers  have  the 
same  experience  at  one  home,  it  means  that  five 
or  six  hours  are  lost.  The  cost  of  deliverj'  is 
thus  greatly  increased  and  valuable  time  is  lost 
that  could  be  well  devoted  to  delivering  additional 
coal. 

The  close  of  the  lake  season  will  see  practically 
no  coal  left  at  the  docks,  as  in  former  seasons. 
This  will  mean  that  local  consumers  cannot  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  supply  from  that  source,  but  will 
have  to  look  to  the  operators  to  get  coal  to  them 
in  some  way. 

Anthracite  coal  is  coming  forward  rather  slowly 
at  this  time.  A  priority  order  which  sent  500 
cars  to  ^Michigan  shortened  shipments  to  other 
points  in  the  central  west  and  the  effect  is  being 
felt  here.  However,  receipts  are  expected  to  be 
heavier  when  the  Michigan  shipments  have  been 
completed. 


As  anticipated  in  these  columns  recently,  John 
H.  Winder,  receiver  for  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal 
Company,  has  filed  .suit  in  the  federal  courts 
against  the  Hocking  Valley  Railway  Company, 
asking  for  an  accounting  and  recovery  of 
000,000,  alleged  to  be  due  the  plaintiff,  as  the 
outcome  of  financial  relations  when  the  coal  com¬ 
pany  was  controlled  by  the  railroad  companv. 


Two  recent  books  of  interest  to  the  trade 
are  the  1917  Mining  Catalog  and  the  Coal  Field 
Directory  published  by  the  Keystone  Consol¬ 
idated  Ptibiishing  Company  of  Pittsburgh. 
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Twin  Cities  Trade 

iVliNNKAi'OLis,  Minn.,  December  6. — {Special 
Correspondence.) — It  is  cjuite  remarkable  the 
wonderful  showing  which  lias  been  made  in  the 
lake  shipments  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior 
this  season,  during  the  past  three  or  four 
months.  VVorking  against  a  shortage  which 
seemed  to  be  insurmountable,  the  coal  trade, 
aided  by  Government  officials  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  efficient  work  on  the  part  of  rail¬ 
road  men  and  others,  have  reduced  the  appar¬ 
ent  shortage  to  a  fairly  respectable  showing. 
The  standing  to  December  1st  is  short  of  the 
consumption  of  last  season  in  both  hard  coal 
and  soft,  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  exact 
coniparison  for  the  reason  that  the  two  win¬ 
ters  were  different.  Domestic  consumption  a 
year  ago  was  heavier  to  this  time  than  this 
year.  The  higher  prices  and  the  agitation 
about  a  shortage  this  year  tend  to  encourage 
greater  economy.  Against  the  increase  of 
population  is  the  removal  of  a  large  number  of 
persons  by  military  service,  and  some  reduc¬ 
tion  of  housing  occupancy  through  relatives 
moving  into  a  single  house  instead  of  main¬ 
taining  two  establishments.  Industrially,  there 
is  a  material  increase  in  coal  consumption 
which  is  likely  to  increase  still  further  as  war 
orders  may  be  taken  by  local  industries.  How¬ 
ever,  the  principal  apprehension  is  on  hard 
coal,  although  there  is  an  apparent  shortage  of 
close  to  1,000,000  tons  in  soft.  This  latter  will 
be  offset  in  part  by  increased  tonnage  shipped 
from  the  Illinois  mines  by  concerns  which 
were  formerly  heavy  users  of  dock  coal. 
Hence  the  suggestion  that  people  whose  heat¬ 
ing  plants  are  such  as  to  be  able  to  use  soft 
coal  be  urged  not  to  use  hard  coal. 

Another  week  has  passed  and  still  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  uniform  prices  for  retail  selling  in  the 
Twin  Cities  is  not  settled.  This  serves  to  keep 
somewhat  unsettled  the  feelings  of  consumers 
who  have  been  looking  for  lower  prices — 
something  most  unlikely,  but  nevertheless  an¬ 
ticipated.  The  announcement  from  Washing¬ 
ton  of  an  increase  being  granted  should  allay 
any  hopes  of  lower  prices,  but  hope  springs 
eternal,  even  though  reason  points  the  other 
way. 

The  prospects  for  winter  car  service  are  not 


On  Coal  Ration 

London,  England,  November  30. — Coal 
for  domestic  purposes  here  has  been  ra¬ 
tioned  and  prices  have  been  fixed.  The 
prices  range  from  41  shillings  and  6  pence 
($10.36)  for  the  best  grade  down  to  35 
shillings  ($7)  for  poorer  grades.  The 
prices  are  fixed  for  districts  and  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  distance  from  central  Lon¬ 
don. 

A  week’s  ration  for  a  four-room  house 
is  two  hundredweight  (224  pounds)  and 
for  five  and  six  rooms  three  hundred¬ 
weight  (336  pounds)  for  the  winter  six 
months,  with  half  that  quantity  for  sum¬ 
mer.  For  the  winter  six  months  a  seven 
room  house  gets  a  ton  a  month,  eight 
rooms  twenty-three  hundredweight,  nine 
and  ten  rooms  twenty-seven  hundredweight, 
eleven  and  twelve  rooms  thirty  hundred¬ 
weight,  thirteen,  fourteen  and  fifteen  rooms 
two  tons,  and  over  fifteen  rooms  fifty 
hundredweight.  The  summer  allowance  is 
half  the  winter  quantity.  Delivery  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  two  tons,  followed  by  a  fort¬ 
nightly  ration. 

Coal  Cards  Out  for  France 
Paris,  France,  November  30. — Strict 
economy  in  the  use  of  coal  in  France  is 
necessary  this  winter  in  order  to  avoid  a 
shortage.  This  is  being  accomplished  by 
the  issuance  of  coal  cards  by  which  an 
amount  is  allotted  to  each  family,  with  a 
limit  of  264  pounds  a  month  for  families 
up  to  four  persons. 

Big  Coal  Shortage  in  Italy 
Rome,  Italy,  November  30 — Italy  needs 
800,000  tons  of  coal  to  run  its  railroads, 
munition  factories  and  war  industries.  Vir¬ 
tually  no  coal  is  required  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses,  since  heating  has  been  suppressed 
except  in  public  buildings.  Italy’s  coal  sup¬ 
ply  is  so  short  that  last  summer  more  than 
1,000  square  miles  of  her  forests  were  cut 
down  for  use  as  firewood  and  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  charcoal.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  obtain  imports  of  coal  from  the 
United  States. 


the  best.  With  conditions  during  the  fall  much 
better  than  they  might  be  hoped  for  during 
the  winter,  deliveries  have  been  slow  and  un¬ 
certain.  With  stormy  weather  at  hand,  there 
is  little  hope  for  anything  better  and  great 
chance  for  it  being  worse.  Dealers  who  are 
likely  to  need  coal  within  several  weeks  will 
do  well  to  give  considerably  more  time  than 
usual  for  delivery. 

The  Minneapolis  Gas  Light  Company  has 
finally  yielded  to  the  inevitable  and  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  city  council  for  permission  to 
increase  its  rates,  now  on  the  basis  of  seventy- 
seven  cents  a  thousand  cubic  feet.  In  the  ap¬ 
peal,  it  is  pointed  out  that  steam  coal  which 
cost  in  1915  .$3.21  a  ton,  now  costs  $7.44,  and 
that  gas  coal  which  cost  $3.84  in  1915  now 
costs  $8.14.  Its  consumption  is  about  18,000 
tons  of  steam  coal  and  50,000  to  60,000  tons 
of  gas  coal.  Oils  have  also  advanced  seventy- 
live  per  cent,  and  the  company  uses  8,000,000 
gallons  annually.  .A  raise  of  twenty-three 
cents  a  thousand  feet  is  suggested  as  neces¬ 
sary. 

Fuel  Commissioner  McGee  of  Minnesota 
suggests  that  coal  dealers  sell  only  enough 
for  immediate  needs,  and  that  hard  coal  be 
confined  to  those  whose  heating  equipment  is 
such  that  they  cannot  use  soft  coal. 


Rates  on  Coke 

Washington,  December  6 — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  today  held  that  the  rate  of  $1.95  per  ton  on 
coke  from  the  Connellsville,  Pa.,  and  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  regions  to  Bucyrus,  Crestline,  Gabon, 
and  Marion,  all  in  Ohio,  was  not  unreasonable 
or  unduly  preferential  or  prejudicial.  The  com¬ 
mission  held  that  “mere  distance  comparisons  of 
the  nearer  points  in  the  complaining  group  with 
specific  points  in  lower  rated  groups,  without 
reference  to  the  group  adjustment  as  a  whole, 
does  not  warrant  the  making  of  another  group  to 
include  the  complaining  points.”  The  complaint, 
which  was  brought  by  the  Gabon  Iron  Works  & 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Gabon,  and  others. 


against  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and  oth¬ 
ers,  was  therefore  dismissed.  Following  is  the 
commission’s  summary  of  the  case : 

The  rate  of  $1.95  per  ton  on  coke  from  the 
Connellsville,  Pa.,  and  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  regions 
to  Bucyrus,  Crestline,  Gabon  and  Marion,  all  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  is  here  alleged  to  be  unreas¬ 
onable  and  unduly  prejudicial,  and  reparation  is 
asked  on  past  shipments.  This  rate  applies  to 
one  of  the  groups  into  which  the  state  of  Ohio 
is  divided  in  respect  to  this  traffic.  The  points 
of  origin  in  both  the  Connellsville  and  the  Fair¬ 
mont  regions  are  also  grouped.  The  group  rates 
begin  at  $1.20  in  eastern  Ohio  and  increase  to 
$2.30  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  The  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  $1.95  group  wedges  in  between 
the  $1.85  group  on  the  north  and  the  $1.65  group 
on  the  south,  and  the  group  extends  west  as 
far  as  Lima  and  Dayton.  It  is  the  contention 
of  the  complainants,  who  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  foundry  iron  and  machinery,  that 
this  group  is  too  large  in  comparison  with  the 
other  groups,  and  that  it  subjects  the  complaining 
points  in  the  eastern  part,  and  between  the  $1.85 
and  $1.65  groups,  to  undue  prejudice  and  dis¬ 
advantage,  and  gives  to  points  in  those  groups  an 
undue  preference  and  advantage.  It  is  their  sug¬ 
gestion  that  there  be  formed  another  group,  to 
include  points  in  the  present  group  on  and  east 
of  the  line  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Railway  north 
from  Columbus  to  Marion  and  the  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system  thence  northeast  to  Car- 
rothers. 

“Formerly  the  $1.85  group  was  a  part  of  the 
$1.95  group.  It  was  formed  as  a  result  of  our 
reduction,  in  Coke  Producers  Asso.  of  Connells¬ 
ville  v.  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.,  27  1.  C.  C.,  125,  of  the 
rate  to  Toledo.  The  other  points  in  the  new 
group  were  directly  intermediate  to  Toledo  over 
practical  and  used  routes.  Points  not  directly 
intermediate  were  not  included.  It  is  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  complainants  that  the  defendants 
are  not  justified  in  omitting  the  points  here  in¬ 
volved  from  this  group,  since  they  are  geograph¬ 
ically  adjacent  to  the  directly  intermediate  points 
and  compare  favorably  in  distance  with  those 
points.” 


Facts  Which  Determine 

The  Export  Situation 

This  week  finds  no  change  in  the  tidewater 
export  situation.  Considerable  complaint  still 
exists  on  the  part  of  coal  men  trying  to  secure 
licenses,  of  unreasonable  delay.  Instances  are 
cited  where  steamships  that  cost  in  these 
times  of  vessel  shortage,  $3,000  and  $4,000 
per  day,  are  held,  unreasonably,  when  coal  men 
think  that  if  the  authorities  understood  the 
importance  of  prompt  dispatch,  that  licenses 
would  be  granted  more  promptly. 

On  Tuesday  the  government  announced  a 
list  of  1,600  individuals  and  companies  doing 
business  in  Central  America  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  that  have  been  placed  on  the  black  list. 
These  are  recognized  as  German  firms  and 
they  fall,  therefore,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  the  American  coal  operators  will  have 
to  watch  their  negotiations  with  these  coun¬ 
tries  more  closely  than  has  heretofore  been 
the  case. 

A  great  deal  of  delay  still  continues  in  get¬ 
ting  vessels  loaded  promptly  at  Hampton 
Roads  piers,  due  to  shortage  of  coal  and  also 
to  government  priority  orders.  Bunker  de¬ 
mands  continue  very  heavy,  while  negotia¬ 
tions  looking  to  exports  are  many,  but  have  to 
undergo  the  restrictions  as  above  enumerated. 

Were  spot  coals  available  at  the  Hampton 
Roads  piers  they  would  sell,  taking  the  lat¬ 
est  Government  price,  as  follows: 

At  the  .4t 

Mines  H.  R.'Piers 

Pocahontas,  gross  tons .  $2.75  $4.25 

New  River,  gross  tons .  2.91  4.40 

Brokers’  commission  of  15  cents  to  be  added 
to  above. 

Foreign  Freight  Rates 

W.  Battie  &  Co.  report  as  follows: 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  steamers  available 
for  export  coal  are  more  than  scarce,  very 
little  business  is  being  effected,  although  we 
have  made  a  few  charters  that  have  not  been 
reported.  This  condition  also  applies  to  the 
sailing  vessel  market,  but  we  have  found  a 
number  of  owners  of  sailing  vessels,  willing 
to  accept  the  chartering  committee’s  rates, 
and,  consequently,  have  closed  at  these  figures. 


Our  Export  Prospects 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  by  steamer,  as 
follows: 

West  Coast  of  Italy,  ?;  Marseilles,  ?;  Spanish  ports, 
to  Atlantic,  to  Mediterranean  (Spanish  dues  for  account 
of  cargo);  Note:  Charters  for  Italy,  France  and  Spain 
read,  “Lay  days  to  commence  on  steamer’s  arrival  at  or 
off  port  of  discharge.”  Montevideo,  117s  6d;  La  Plata 
or  Buenos  Ayres,  117s  6d:  Rosario,  about  125s;  Santos, 
S21  to  $24  (net  $1  less);  Rio  de  Janeiro,  about  $21  (net 
$1  less);  to  a  good  port  in  Chili,  about  71s  6d;  sail  rate 
to  Brazil,  $22  and  to  Plate  $21,  vessel  paying  all  port 
charges  and  stevedore  bills  ($1.50  less  if  net) ;  Havana. 
$6  to  $6.50;  Cardenas  or  Sagua,  $9  to  $9.50;  Cienfuegos, 
about  $8.75;  Port  of  Spain,  Trin.,  about  $9.50;  St.  Lucia, 
about  $9.50;  St.  Thomas,  about  $9;  Barbados,  about  $9.50; 
Kingston,  about  $8.25;  Curacao,  about  $9  and  p.  c.;  San¬ 
tiago,  about  $8.50;  Guantanamo,  about  $8.50;  Bermuda, 
$7  to  $8;  Vera  Cruz,  $9  to  $10;  Tampico,  $9  to  $10. 

September  Coal  Exports 

Exports  of  domestic  coal  and  coke  from  the 
United  States  and  bunker  coal  laden  on  ves¬ 
sels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  at  the  speci¬ 
fied  districts  during  the  month  of  September, 
1917: 

, - Coal - ^ 


.Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Coke. 

Districts— 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire  549 

149 

Vermont  . 

41,202 

320 

Massachusetts  . 

.  991 

1 

St.  Lawrence . 

. 128,409 

284,342 

1,596 

Rochester  . 

.  71,398 

115,216 

111 

New  York . 

.  26,988 

593 

2,901 

Buffalo  . 

. 191,106 

164,794 

22,046 

.  2,070 

25,821 

Maryland  . 

1,432 

3,142 

Virginia  . 

208,521 

486 

Georgia  . 

250 

Florida  . 

.  2,097 

4,516 

24 

Mobile  . 

40 

New  Orleans . 

1,020 

204 

Laredo  . 

.  45 

1,306 

11,102 

El  Paso . 

.  64 

12,019 

1,592 

Eagle  Pass . 

100 

Arizona  . 

3,564 

6,947 

Southern  Calitornia.. 

5 

.  4 

223 

Washington  . 

907 

833 

Dakota  . 

.  660 

63,050 

376 

Duluth  and  Superior. 

17,883 

92 

Michigan  . 

.  43 

144,281 

19,245 

Ohio  . 

.  23,038 

721,549 

16,682 

Totals  . 

. 449,281 

1,812,412 

88,071 

BUNKER  COAL 

Districts — 

Gross  Tons. 

.  25,147 

New  York  . 

.183,546 

Philadelphia  . 

.  16,106 
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New  York  Trade 

Anthracite  Prices  Advance  Thirty-five  Cents 
— Markets  Barren  of  Bituminous  and  the 
Situation  Is  Serious 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
December  6,  1917. 

Tidewater  quotations  on  domestic  sizes  of 
anthracite  were  increased  thirty-five  cents  per 
ton  in  accordance  with  President  Wilson’s  de¬ 
cree  granting  the  increase.  The  increase,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  announcement  of  the  operators 
following  a  meeting  held  in  this  city  on  Mon¬ 
day  of  this  week,  dated  from  December  1st.  At 
the  same  time  the  operators  announced  that 
they  had  accepted  the  terms  fixed  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Fuel  Administrator  in  connection  with  the 
increased  wage  scale  to  the  mine  workers.  Re¬ 
tail  prices  have  also  advanced  thirty-five  cents 
per  ton  to  meet  the  advance  of  the  operators. 

Shipments  to  this  market  do  not  show  any 
noticeable  increase.  Dealers  are  kept  hustling 
in  order  to  take  care  of  their  regular  custom¬ 
ers,  the  companies  not  receiving  any  more  coal 
than  enough  to  supply  their  regular  trade.  The 
tenseness  of  the  situation  is  growing  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  said  that  the  peddlers  are  getting 
increased  supplies,  there  are  dealers  in  the 
poorer  sections  of  Manhattan  Borough  who, 
when  asked  to  sell,  say  they  have  no  coal  in 
their  yards.  Residents  of  these  sections,  who 
of  necessity  are  compelled  to  buy  fuel  in  small 
quantities,  are  able  to  get  coal  only  after  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  authorities.  In  other  sections  of 
the  greater  city,  civic  organizations  have  been 
able  to  obtain  a  cargo  or  two  of  coal  with  the 
aid  of  the  Fuel  Administrator,  and  then  dis¬ 
posing  of  it  to  the  residents  of  that  vicinity. 
No  real  suffering  has  as  yet  been  reported  but 
the  situation  is  serious. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  for  an  appropriation  to  enable  the 
city  to  go  into  the  food  and  fuel  business  in 
order  to  supply  the  poorer  classes  with  coal. 

Retail  dealers  are  the  rule  instead  of  the 
exception  in  the  wholesale  offices.  They  are 
in  evidence  early  and  late  trying  to  find  a 
stray  cargo,  but  as  a  rule  meet  with  failure. 
Middlemen  have  none  to  offer  and,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  the  companies  have  a  ready 
market  for  their  shipments. 

The  steam  hard  coals  are  in  heavy  demand. 
Barky  is  freer  than  either  buckwheat  No.  1 
or  rice.  There  has  been  practically  no  change 
in  quotations  from  last  week,  namely:  $5,50 
to  $6.00  f.  o.  b.  for  buckwheat;  $4.00  to  $4.50 
for  rice  and  $3.00  to  $3.20  for  barley.  The 
better  grades  of  barley  are  being  quoted  at 
around  $2.00  at  the  mines. 

The  new  prices  for  company  white  ash  coal, 
at  the  lower  ports,  are:  Broken,  $6.30;  egg, 
$6.20;  stove,  $6.45;  chestnut,  $6.55,  and  pea, 
$5.05.  For  red  ash  the  prices  are  twenty  cents 
higher  for  broken,  egg  and  stove,  and  ten  cents 
higher  for  chestnut  and  pea,  and  for  Lykens 
Valley  the  prices  are  forty-five  and  fifty  cents 
higher.  Individual  operators  are  permitted  to 
charge  seventy-five  cents  above  company 
prices.  From  the  upper  ports  prices  are  five 
ctnts  higher  owing  to  the  increased  freight 
rates. 

The  Bituminous  Situation 

The  bituminous  market  is  in  a  serious  con¬ 
dition.  Coal  is  as  scarce  as  at  any  time  pre¬ 
vious  within  the  past  several  months  and  the 
wonder  is  that  many  plants  have  not  been 
forced  to  suspend  operations. 

The  cancellation  of  the  Lake  priority  order 
has  not  made  any  appreciable  difference  in  re¬ 
ceipts  here.  Contract  holders  are  not  receiving  ’ 
any  more  than  enough  coal  to  keep  their  plants 
moving  while  those  who  failed  to  close  con¬ 
tracts  for  large  enough  tonnages  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  spot  coal  market,  which  has  been 
practically  dead  for  several  weeks. 

Reports  from  the  mining  regions  are  not 
encouraging.  Cars  are  short  and  labor  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  because  it  is  frequently  sent  home  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  railroads  to  fur¬ 
nish  rolling  stock. 

The  efforts  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to 
divert  coal  to  meet  the  New  England  situation 
win  be  watched  with  much  interest  here.  Con¬ 
ditions  there  are  serious  and  the  quicker  the 
situation  is  relieved  that  much  quicker  will 
more  coal  be  sent  to  relieve  local  conditions. 

Smithing  coal  is  being  quoted  at  from  $4.00 
to  $4.50.  Supplies  at  the  piers  are  about  as 
low  as  at  any  previous  time  and  boats  are 
frequently  delayed  in  loading.  Vesels  looking 
for  bunker  coal  generally  find  it  necessary  to 


load  at  one  of  the  southern  ports,  continuing 
on  its  destination  from  that  port. 

Maximum  prices  at  the  New  York  harbor 
piers  mean  on  net  tons,  the  following: 

N.  Y.  Harbor  At  Mines 


Pennsylvania  . $3.92  $2.45 

Maryland  .  3.92  2.45 

West  Virginia  (short  rate) .  3.92  2.45 

West  Virginia  (long  rate) .  4.15  2.46 


Brokers’  commission  to  be  added. 

The  Vessel  Situation 

Coastwise  rates  are  unchanged.  Saturday 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to  increase 
shipments  of  bituminous  through  the  ports  of 
Baltimore  and  Hampton  Roads,  to  New  Eng¬ 
land,  to  relieve  the  all-rail  haul,  and  it  is  yet 
too  early  to  see  how  this  is  going  to  work  out. 

Current  rates  of  freight  are  about  as  follows: 
From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  $2.50  to  $3; 
to  Portland,  $2.50  to  $3;  to  Providence  and  like 
Sound  points,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

From  Philadelphia  to  Boston,  $3;  to  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  Portland,  $3.15;  to  Sound  points, 
$2.50. 

From  New  York  to  Boston,  $1.75  to  $2;  to 
Portland,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  to  Providence,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  to  New  Bedford,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  to  New 
Haven,  seventy  to  eighty  cents;  to  Bridgeport, 
sixty-five  to  seventy-five  cents.  Harbor  rates 
remain  at  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents. 

Nezv  York  Trade  Briefs 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Retail  Coal  Association,  which  was 
organized  in  Philadelphia  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan  on  Mon¬ 
day  of  this  week. 

J.  L.  Sease  has  resigned  his  position  as  trav¬ 
eling  coal  freight  agent  of  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  railway  and  is  now  with  the  Edison,  Port¬ 
land  Cement  Company  at  No.  8  West  Fortieth 
St.,  New  York  City,  in  the  capacity  of  district 
representative. 

J.  H.  Torney,  second  vice-president  of  R. 
Martens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  No.  24  State  Street,  re¬ 
turned  last  week  after  a  month’s  trip  through 
the  west.  As  a  result  of  Mr.  Tprney’s  trip,  his 
corporation  has  opened  offices  at  Seattle,  San 
Francisco  and  New  Orleans,  and  has  also  es¬ 
tablished  a  freight  brokerage  department  at 
G^veston,  Texas. 

George  M.  Dexter  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter, 
Inc.,  left  on  Monday  afternoon  for  Washing¬ 
ton  to  attend  an  executive  committee  meeting 
of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers  Association  which 
was  held  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  Dexter  only  re¬ 
turned  Monday  from  Chicago,  where  he  at¬ 
tended  a  meeting  last  week  and  made  a  great 
hit  as  an  extemporaneous  speaker. 

One  of  the  company’s  circulars  showing  new 
prices  on  anthracite  made  necessary  by  the 
recent  advance  allowed  the  miners,  reads  as 
follows,  delivery  lower  New  York  port: 
Broken,  $6.25;  egg,  $6,25;  stove,  $6.50;  chest¬ 
nut,  $6.60;  pea,  $5.05;  No.  1,  $4.45;  No.  2,  $3.85; 
boiler,  $3.60.  Mine  prices  on  these  coals  show: 
Broken,  $4.80  egg,  $4.80;  stove,  $5.05;  chestnut, 
$5.15;  pea,  $3.75;  No.  1,  $3.15;  No.  2,  $2.55;  No. 
3,  $2.05;  boiler,  $2.30. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  has  replied 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  National  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  that  coal  be  conserved  by  cutting 
down  schedules  on  all  electric  railways,  and 
that  a  reduction  be  made  in  the  amount  of 
electricity  used  in  making  heat,  by  stating  that 
as_  New  York  City  is  spending  in  conjunction 
with  private  transit  companies  $350,000,000  a 
year  to  relieve  transit  conditions,  the  situation 
is  such  as  to  require  additional  facilities  rather 
than  a  reduction  in  the  use  of  present  facilities. 

,  Joseph  Greason,  president  of  Greason,  Son 
&  Dalzell,  the  well-known  Brooklyn  coal  mer¬ 
chants,  died  at  his  home.  No.  675  Putnam 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  on  November  28.  He  was 
eighty-one  years  old  and  was  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Brooklyn  Coal  Exchange.  Mr. 
Greason  was  born  in  Manchester,  England,  and 
had  been  a  resident  of  Brooklyn  for  about 
forty-five  years.  Prior  to  entering  the  coal 
business  he  was  a  wholesale  druggist  in  Man¬ 
hattan.  Mr.  Greason  is  survived  by  three  sons, 
Joseph  L.,  treasurer  of  Greason,  Son  &  Dalzell; 
Walter  H.,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  Harry  A.,  of 
Farmingham,  Mass.;  a  daughter.  Miss  Ella  M. 
Greason,  and  by  six  brothers  and  one  sister. 
The  funeral  services,  which  were  held  Friday 
evening,  were  attended  by  many  coal  men. 
They  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Robert  H. 
Carson,  pastor  of  the  Grace  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  Mr.  Greason  was  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees. 


New  England  Trade 

Boston,  December  6. — (^Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  big  feature  of  the  coal  situation 
during  the  past  week  was  the  announcement 
at  Washington  that  anthracite  coal  was  ad¬ 
vanced  35  cents  a  ton  effective  December  1. 
This  announcement,  as  usual,  came  through 
the  press,  and  the  local  trade,  as  yet  has  not 
been  officially  notified.  But  all  new  business 
for  stove,  egg  and  nut  is  being  booked  at  a 
price  effective  date  of  shipment  and  subject  to 
revision  according  to  the  new  Government 
schedule.  Such  bookings  apply  to  big  company 
as  well  as  independent  coal.  The  retail  trade 
here  does  not  know  whether  or  not  the  ad¬ 
ministration  will  allow  them  to  advance  their 
anthracite  prices  in  keeping  with  the  whole¬ 
sale  schedule. 

Local  agents  cleaned  up  their  November  all¬ 
rail  anthracite  orders  much  better  than  they 
expected.  At  the  last  minute  the  independent 
shippers  rushed  quite  a  tonnage  into  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  big  companies  did  remarkably 
well.  The  movement  of  water  coal  continues 
disappointing.  Supplies  at  loading  points  are 
very  small  and  weather  conditions  outside  have 
been  unfavorable  for  the  movement  of  barges. 
Receipts  consist  principally  of  stove,  egg,  and 
nut.  Occasionally  a  small  amount  of  pea  filters 
in,  but  that  size  for  some  time  has  ceased  to 
be  a  market  factor.  All  boiler  and  buckwheat 
moving  is  on  contract,  and  it  looks  as  though 
free  offerings  will  not  be  plentiful  during  the 
remainder  of  the  winter. 

The  bituminous  situation  is  virtually  un¬ 
changed.  The  recent  newspaper  accounts  of 
priority  rulings  at  Washington  have  caused 
very  little  comment  locally.  Naturally  New 
England  is  hopeful  that  receipts  of  bituminous 
will  increase,  but  seller  and  buyer  alike  have 
been  disappointed  so  often  they  are  “from  Mis¬ 
souri’’  on  all  movements  or  rulings  by  the 
(government.  The  fact  remains  that  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  is  badly  in  want  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  and  those  stock  piles  that  exist  are 
growing  steadily  smaller.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  That  company’s 
stockpile  decreases  about  80,000  tons  a  week 
and  is  now  down  to  a  point  where  replen¬ 
ishing  must  take  place  or  service  will  begin 
to  be  curtailed.  Loadings  of  New  River 
and  Pocahontas  at  Hampton  Roads  ports  con¬ 
tinue  disappointing  because  of  Government 
takings.  Delayed  loadings  and  demurrage 
charges  are  numerous.  The  movement  of 
Pennsylvania  is  less  active,  especially  to  tide¬ 
water.  Free  coal  at  Government  prices  is  a 
little  more  active,  several  transactions  being 
recorded  recently  on  a  basis  of  $2.91  a  gross 
ton.  But  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  producers 
are  booked  far  ahead  on  contract  orders  the 
chances  of  a  pronounced  increase  in  free  coal 
for  the  next  month  seem  unlikely. 

Much  kicking  is  heard  among  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  foundry  men  because  of  their  inability 
to  secure  Connellsville  coke  at  $7  a  ton  plus 
a  freight  rate  of  $3.65,  making  a  total  of 
$10.65  a  ton  delivered.  Were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  New  England  Coke  Company  has 
had  plenty  of  coke  many  of  the  New  England 
foundries  would  have  closed  long  ago.  The 
New  England  Company  is  anticipating  its  con¬ 
tract  shipments,  and  stands  ready  to  deliver 
any  amount  on  new  contract  to  any  consumer 
at  $12.85  a  ton  at  ovens  or  at  $14  a  ton  de¬ 
livered  where  the  freight  rate  does  not  exceed 
$1.15.  The  company  has  a  Government  con¬ 
tract  to  deliver  coke  at  the  Charlestown  Navy 
Yards  that  runs  until  June  30,  next.  The  do¬ 
mestic  market  for  coke  is  $9  a  gross  ton  to 
dealers,  while  the  retail  market  is  $9.50  a 
ton.  the  same  pnce  asked  for  anthracite. 

The  marine  freight  rate  market  is  unchanged. 
The  rate  from  Hampton  Roads  ports  to  Bos¬ 
ton  continues  at  $3  a  ton,  and  rates  from  New 
York  to  Boston,  Providence  and  like  places 
have  not  changed. 

New  England  Trade 

About  101,000  tons  of  coal  have  been  de¬ 
livered  this  year  in  Lowell;  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  time  last  year  about  105,000  tons  were  de¬ 
livered. 

The  October  output  of  the  New  River  Com¬ 
pany  was  212,000  tons  of  coal,  or  within  6,500 
tons  of  the  largest  monthly  output  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  company. 

Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  labor,  coal  dealers 
in  the  Meetinghouse  district  of  Dorchester 
in  some  cases  are  refusing  to  deliver  coal  on 
back  piazzas  and  to  second  and  third  floor 
apartments. 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

.  Idjustiiiciit  of  Anthracite  Prices  to  Meet 
/Idvance — Bituminous  Chaos  Continues 
and  Priority  Orders  Confuse 

I’ll  ii.ADKLPiiiA,  Pa.,  I)eceml)er  0. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — liarly  this  week  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  furnishe<l  figures  to  the  local  fuel 
administrator  showing  that  for  the  week  ending 
Sunday,  December  2d,  a  total  of  1,2‘.)0  carsloads 
of  anthracite  coal  were  received  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  Pennsylvania  line,  as  compared  with  987 
carloads  in  the  week  ending  Xovember  2.7th  and 
1,911!  carloads  m  the  week  ending  November  18th. 
Last  week’s  receipts  consisted  of  1")2  cars  of  egg, 
287  cars  of  nut,  21!  1  cars  of  stove  and  1 81  cars 
of  pea,  making  801  cars  of  domestic  sizes.  The 
remainder  of  the  1,290  cars  for  the  week  consisted 
of  twenty  cars  of  broken  and  409  cars  of  buck¬ 
wheat  and  smaller.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
have  raised  an  embargo  against  anthracite  coal 
to  Pennsylvania  Railroad  points  via  Phillipshurg 
Junction,  so  that  now  coal  is  moving  normally 
in  this  territory.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  in 
shipments  in  this  direction  as  shown  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  statement,  the  retail  trade  continues  to 
call  for  heavier  deliveries. 

.Much  speculation  existed  in  the  trade  on  Mon¬ 
day  regarding  the  advance  in  prices,  as  author¬ 
ized  by  President  Wilson  on  Saturday,  effective 
on  that  date.  It  was  known  Tuesday  morning 
that  the  operators  held  a  meeting  in  New  York 
the  afternoon  previous,  and  had  decided  to  accept 
the  President’s  price  advance,  notwithstanding  it 
means  a  considerable  loss  to  many  of  the  opera¬ 
tors  to  make  the  wage  advances  agreed  upon  some 
time  ago  with  an  advance  allowed  them  of  only 
thirty-five  cents  on  their  coal.  L^p  to  late  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  retail  dealers  had  not  been  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  companies  and  individuals  as  to 
what  advances  would  be  made  on  mine  prices, 
but  early  yesterday  nearly  everyone  had  figures 
upon  which  they  could  work.  These  in  most 
cases  showed  an  increase  of  thirty-five  cents  on 
domestic  sizes  only,  with  prices  of  the  steam 
coals  changed  only  five  to  fifteen  cents.  One 
of  the  companies  quoted  mine  prices  as  follows  : 
Broken,.  $4.80 ;  egg,  $4.80 ;  stove,  $.7.0.7 ;  chestnut, 
$.7.1,7;  pea,  $.'!.7;7;  No.  1,  $8.1.7;  No.  2,  $2.77;  No. 
:!,  $2.07 ;  boiler,  $2.80. 

While  some  individual  operators  continue  to 
sell  the  steam  sizes  at  prevailing  market  offers, 
yet  tbe  bulk  of  the  business  being  done  in  these 
sizes  is  considerably  below  the  top  prices  being 
quoted. 

The  Bituminous  Situation 

The  bituminous  trade  continues  to  be  confused 
by  priority  orders.  This  week  a  statement  was 
made  from  Washington  that  the  DuPont  Pow¬ 
der  Company  must  receive  its  contract  require¬ 
ments  without  exception.  This  means  that  op¬ 
erators  who  have  contracts  with  the  DuPont 
people  have  got  to  make  full  deliveries  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  how  many  other  priority  orders  they 
may  have  on  hand.  This  is  one  of  the  criticisms 
that  is  being  made  against  the  National  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  that  the  priority  orders  are  so  many 
and  frequently  so  conflicting,  that  the  coal  man 
has  his  hands  tied  completely.  Due  to  these 
numerous  priority  orders,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  of  the  coal  people  to  ship  on  commercial  con¬ 
tracts  more  than  a  small  percentage. 

Last  week  Dr.  Garfield  ruled  that  regardless 
of  the  coal  shortage  the  supplies  of  public^  utility 
companies  shall  not  be  taken  for  the  benefit  of 
concerns  working  on  (iovernment  business,  even 
in  the  case  of  munition  factories.  This  was  taken 
on  application  of  the  Remington  .Arms  Company 
for  a  share  of  the  surplus  stock  of  87,000  tons 
stored  by  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company  on 
Petty's  Island  in  the  Delaware  River.  The  coal 
was  to  be  used  as  a  protection  for  the  electric 
company  in  the  event  of  railroad  freight  conges¬ 
tion  becoming  so  bad  as  to  keep  enough  coal 
arriving  to  continue  the  plant  in  operation. 

Car  supply  continues  very  bad  in  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  regions,  statistics  for  November  com¬ 
piled  by  a  shipper  of  the  Pittsburgh  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  showing  that  his  total  of  com¬ 
mercial  cars  during  the  month  was  but  eleven 
and  one-half  per  cent  of  his  rating. 

Transaction  in  spot  coals  are  practically  nil. 

Alany  shippers  are  inconvenienced  by  the  Bal¬ 
timore  &  Ohio’s  recent  ruling  that  coal  orig¬ 
inating  on  that  line  should  not  come  east  of 
Baltimore.  This  is  taken  as  an  indication  that 
this  road  is  trying  to  help  out  the  Fuel  .Adminis¬ 
tration’s  move  to  ship  immediately  a  large  tonnage 
of  coal  by  water  to  New  England  points.  This 
movement  was  effective  from  last  Saturday,  but 
it  is  yet  too  early  to  tell  what  effect  it  is  having. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 

The  Icdiigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company  is 
erecting  a  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  coal 
l)Oulets  at  Lansford. 

h'rom  best  information  obtainable  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  anthracite 
miners  worked  on  Thanksgiving  Day  in  an  effort 
to  get  out  the  record  output  of  anthracite. 

.Another  coal  corporation  has  been  formed  in 
which  the  Cosgroves  of  Johnstown  have  large 
interests.  It  will  be  known  as  the  .Sootless  Coal 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  $200,1)00.  It  is  un- 
derstoocl  that  the  company  will  purchase  4,000 
acres  of  coal  land  in  Williamson  county,  Illinois, 
near  operation  of  Cosgrove  Comijany  in  Frank¬ 
lin  county  in  that  state. 

The  Philadelphia  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  a  meeting  at  the  .Manufacturers 
Club  on  .Monday  afternoon.  H.  K.  Cortright 
I)re.sided,  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  being  to 
obtain  data  on  coal  supjjly  for  information  of 
William  Potter,  state  fuel  administrator.  Floyd 
I'.  Chadwick,  a  coal  broker  with  offices  in  the 
Land  Title  building,  has  been  made  secretary  of 
the  association. 

The  use  of  a  mixture  of  anthracite  slush  and 
bituminous  coal  as  a  serviceal)le  fuel  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  anthracite  section 
of  the  -American  Institute  of  Mining  hy  George 
Hachita,  a  Japanese  engineer  in  the  service  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  who  invented 
the  process.  .A  plant  for  its  manufacture  is  in 
operation  at  the  llazelton  shaft  colliery  and  the 
product  is  being  used  on  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
engines  on  the  Mahanoy  and  Hazleton  division 
with  good  results. 


Buffalo  Trade 

Bufi'.alo,  N.  a*..  December  (Uh. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — The  shipments  of  anthra¬ 
cite  by  lake  for  November  amounted  to  570,200 
tons,  as  compared  with  899,794  tons  in  the 
same  month  of  last  year,  a  gain  of  44  per  cent. 
For  the  season  to  December  1st  the  shipments 
were  8,991,539  tons,  as  against  2,007,740  tons 
in  the  same  time  last  year,  an  increase  of  71 
per  cent.  Some  of  the  increase  is  due  to  a 
smaller  shipment  at  Erie,  Pa.,  where  last  year 
an  extra  amount  was  forwarded  because  of 
lack  of  trestle  facilities  at  Buffalo.  During  (4ie 
past  week  the  shipments  were  121,900  tons, 
as  follows:  Milwaukee,  49,100  tons;  Duluth- 
Superior,  82,800;  Chicago,  24.000;  Sheboygan. 
1.7,400;  Cheboygan,  Alicli.,  700. 

Later  shipments  than  usual  will  be  made 
this  year,  provided  the  weather  remains  favor¬ 
able,  as  the  intention  is  to  move  coal  as  long 
as  possible.  During  the  past  week  the  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  held  up  by  frozen  coal  in  the 
cars,  making  slow  work  inevitable. 

Dealers  are  asking  for  anthracite  persistently 
and  there  is  still  a  big  scarcity  reported.  Most 
of  the  towns  in  this  section  are  short  of  their 
requirements  and  some  claim  not  to  have  had 
any  coal  at  all  for  weeks.  The  gas  supply, 
which  has  been  scanty  for  the  past  few  weeks, 
has  been  relieved  in  some  sections,  but  colder 
w'eather  is  expected  to  bring  more  complaint. 
So  far  as  learned,  anthracite  shippers  have 
no  instructions  in  regard  to  the  advance  of  35 
cents  a  ton,  which  has  been  reported  by  the 
newspapers.  They  will  need  instructions  of 
some  sort  before  they  will  change  their  prices. 

The  suspension  of  the  lake  priority  rule  has 
not  as  yet  resulted  in  any  relief  to  the  coal 
situation  here  and  a  great  shortage  exists, 
which  is  not  expected  to  be  done  away  with 
very  soon.  Complamts  of  car  scarcity  at  the 
mines  continue  to  come  in  and  sliippers  are 
being  solicited  for  coal  by  many  consumers 
who  claim  that  their  contracts  are  not  being 
lived  up  to.  Jobbers,  as  a  rule,  are  getting 
scarcely  any  coal  and  they  look  upon  the  fu¬ 
ture  with  much  concern.  There  is  little  satis¬ 
faction  in  staying  in  business  when  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  do  anything  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  an  occasional  concern  is  not  liv¬ 
ing  strictly  up  to  the  fuel  administration  or¬ 
ders,  so  far  as  prices  go,  but  few  are  yielding 
to  the  temptation  presented  by  consumers 
who  are  willing  to  pay  $1  or  more  above  the 
market  for  prompt  delivery. 

Buffalo  Trade  Briefs 

Receipts  of  iron  ore  by  lake  at  this  port  dur¬ 
ing  November  were  1.060,348  tons,  against  695,- 
000  tons  in  the  same  month  of  1916. 

Rochester’s  emergency  coal  bureau  has  been 
a  busy  place  lately  and  during  the  past  week 


it  filled  764  applications.  The  situation  in 
that  city  is  now  said  to  be  well  in  hand. 

The  coal  situation  at  Wilson,  Niagara 
county,  is  reported  serious.  Dealers  have  not 
received  any  coal  for  weeks  and  families  with¬ 
out  coal  are  either  burning  valuable  lumber  or 
depending  on  the  generosity  or  hospitality  of 
their  neighbors. 

The  office  of  the  Montour  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  here  will  be  in  charge  t)f  J.  Herbert 
-Milnes,  a  director,  who  is  a  resident  of  To¬ 
ronto,  Georg  J.  Mechau,  the  vice-president 
of  the  company,  having  been  drafted.  W.  E. 
Zehner  has  been  appointed  as  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  office. 


Baltimore  Trade 

Balti.mohk,  .Ml).,  December  6. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.)— Durinfr  the  past  week  .Adminis¬ 
trator  I'.  A.  .Meyer  consulted  with  the  wholesale 
interests  and  the  jobbers,  and  later  with  the  retail 
hard  coal  handlers.  The  Maryland  Jobbers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  named  a  committee  to  cooperate,  as  did 
the  Ifaltimore  Coal  Exchange.  The  jobbers  made 
an  important  recommendation,  that  where  a  con¬ 
sumer  wanting  a  carload  or  more  lot  and  cannot 
get  it,  the  complaint  be  turned  over  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  coal  men  for  investigation  Where 
inquiry  develops  the  fact  that  the  consumer  is  in 
immediate  need  of  coal,  his  former  supply  con¬ 
nection  is  first  appealed  to  for  relief.  Where 
coal  cannot  be  secured  from  such  connection  the 
jobbing  interests  will  endeavor  to  take  care  of 
the  need. 

The  supply  of  coal  at  tide  has  improved.  The 
special  rights-of-way  given  many  cars  that  have 
remained  on  sidings  for  weeks  brought  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  fuel  to  this  city.  This  was 
quickly  absorbed. 

.Anthracite  men  also  received  a  better  supply 
of  coal,  although  quite  a  few  cellars  are  entirely 
without  coal.  There  has  been  much  borrowing 
of  small  amounts  by  householders  to  tide  over. 

Because  of  lack  of  coal  in  cellars  several  groups 
of  churches  in  suburban  centers  have  joined  for 
service  in  order  to  keep  but  one  set  of  fires  burn¬ 
ing.  Many  schoolhouses  in  isolated  sections  are 
running  dangerously  close  to  the  famine  line  on 
fuel.  In  Baltimore  a  coal  dealers’  committee  is 
now  working  out  plans  for  submission  to  the 
fuel  administration  to  care  for  the  local  situation. 

The  plan  of  the  Washington  Fuel  .Administra¬ 
tion  to  transfer  lake  vessels  to  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board  for  the  winter,  with  the  object  of  carrying 
coal  from  Baltimore  and  Hampton  Roads  to 
northern  ports,  is  being  studied  with  interest  here. 
The  move,  if  perfected,  might  relieve  the  coal 
roads  considerably,  as  lack  of  bottoms  has  been 
the  har  to  considerable  coastwise  movement  of 
coal. 

The  coal  men’s  committee  named  here  to  aid 
.Administrator  Aleyer  and  his  Baltimore  commit¬ 
tee,  consisting  of  Robert  F.  Roberts,  John  H. 
Gildea,  Jr.,  and  Herbert  Sheridan,  are: 

Maryland  Jobbers’  .Association — John  C.  Lewis, 
Benjamin  H.  Read  and  Charles  W.  Hendley. 

Baltimore  Coal  Exchange  (retail  hard  coal 
men) — B.  AI.  M'atts,  president;  J.  Harry  West 
and  H,  C.  Hill.  Harry  Alorgan  is  temporarily 
acting  on  the  committee  during  the  illness  of 
Mr.  Watts. 


Omaha  Trade 

Om.vh.a,  Neb.,  December  6. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Trade  conditions  in  this  market  are 
very  much  the  same  as  they  have  been  the  past 
several  weeks,  and  most  dealers  report  very  slight 
stocks  of  coal  on  hand  and  few  shipments.  The 
•  weather,  however,  has  been  very  favorable,  other¬ 
wise  a  serious  condition  would  have  prevailed: 
but  should  the  weather  turn  cold  no  doubt  there 
will  be  a  bad  condition  yet. . 

Of  course,  the  principal  thing  of  interest  among 
the  coal  people  is  the  part  the  fuel  administra¬ 
tion  will  play  in  the  business.  There  have  been 
so  many  and  various  phases  of  this  situation  to 
contend  with  every  coal  man  has  hardly  known 
which  way  to  turn,  and.  of  course,  this  has  had 
more  or  less  of  a  depressing  effect.  The  state 
fuel  administrator  is  getting  pretty  well  under 
way,  however,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  desire  for 
thorough  cooperation  between  the  coal  men  and 
the  state  administrator  and  his  various  committees 
which  have  recently  been  appointed ;  and  as  it 
takes  considerable  time  for  these  things  to  be 
worked  out  satisfactorily,  coal  men  are  hoping 
that  in  the  near  future  a  definite  program  will 
be  mapped  out  so  they  can  go  ahead  with  their 
affairs,  knowing  fully  what  is  the  right  thing 
to  do.  ^ 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade 


Columbus,  Ohio,  December  6. —  {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — There  is  increased  indication  in 
this  market  that  the  coal  situation  will  soon  right 
itself  to  a  degree  of  efficiency  that  has  not  existed 
for  many  months.  The  success  with  which  the 
fuel  administration  came  through  the  recent  cold 
wave  has  increased  public  confidence  and  lessened 
the  storage  fever.  Following  the  cleaning-up  pe¬ 
riod  of  loads  started  toward  the  lakes  before  the 
priority  order  was  lifted,  shippers  look  forward 
to  taking  care  of  their  old  trade  with  something 
like  normal  regularity.  Stocks  are  expected  to 
remain  low  throughout  the  winter,  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  trade  can  be  kept  going  on  a  small 
margin  of  safety  unless  there  is  prolonged  ex¬ 
treme  winter  weather. 

Cars  are  scarce  throughout  the  valley  this  week, 
as  the  railroads  are  giving  special  effort  to  the 
relief  of  congestion.  As  an  evidence  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  they  are  meeting  with,  it  was  stated  that  on 
Monday  of  this  week  the  Hocking  Valley  had 
only  400  loads  at  Nelsonville,  compared  with  1,400 
a  week  ago.  The  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  and  the 
Kanawha  &  Michigan  have  both  had  embargoes 
against  the  mines  for  several  days,  but  as  soon 
as  this  is  lifted  there  is  the  promise  of  free 
movement  of  commercial  coal. 

Jobbing  operations,  which  have  been  at  a  stand¬ 
still  almost,  under  federal  price-fixing  and  great 
scarcity  of  coal,  are  seeing  little  revival,  but  the 
situation  is  being  waited  out  in  the  belief  that 
in  the  near  future  the  jobber  will  again  be  given 
his  place  in  the  scheme  of  coal  distribution. 


Hocking  (thick  vein) — 

Prepared  sizes . 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . 

Hocking  (thin  vein) — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . 


$3.50@3.65 
.  3.25@3.40 
.  3.00@3.15 

3.85@4.00 
.  3.60@3.75 
3.35@3.50 


$2.70@2.85 

2.46@2.60 

2.20@2.35 

3.05@3.20 

2.80@2.95 

2.55@2.70 


Pomeroy- 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Mine  run . 

Screenings  . 


3.85@4.00  3.05@3.20 

3.60@3.75  2.80@2.95 

3.35@3.50  2.55@2.70 

3.90@4.05  2.70@3.85 

3.65@3.80  2.45@2.60 

3.40@3.55  2.20@2.35 


Pocahontas — 


Prepared  sizes  .  4.15@4.30  2.70@2.85 

Mine  run  .  3.90@4.05  2.45@2.60 

Screenings  . .  3.65@3.80  2.20@2.35 


The  Columbus  retail  market  is  still  taxed  to  its 
utmost  in  providing  for  emergency  needs.  Hock¬ 
ing  lump  sells  at  $5.60,  and  Hocking  mine  run  at 
$5.35;  Pomeroy  at  $5.80  and  $5.60;  West  Virginia 
splint  at  $5.95  and  $5.70;  Pocahontas  at  $6.45 
and  $6.20.  Ohio  coal  forms  the  great  bulk  of 
receipts. 

Columbus  News  Notes 


H.  R.  Davis,  of  the  France  Coal  Company, 
Indianapolis,  was  calling  on  the  trade  here 
Monday. 

John  M.  Taylor,  head  of  the  Taylor-Williams 
Coal  Company,  and  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in 
the  series  of  weekly  coal  men’s  luncheons,  which 
has  been  a  great  success,  was  host  at  the  affair 
of  Friday  last.  In  the  informal  discussion,  Presi¬ 
dent  F.  W.  Braggins,  of  the  Lorain  Coal  &  Dock 
Company,  explained  the  workings  of  the  pooling 
proposition.  George  Weir,  of  the  Interstate  Coal 
Company,  was  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Secretary  Nigh,  of  the  M-O-I  Coal  Association, 
reports  a  boom  in  membership,  sixty  new  mem¬ 
bers  having  been  added  during  the  past  month. 
The  efficiency  of  the  association  in  securing  set¬ 
tlement  from  railroads  on  overcharges  and  short 
weights  and  in  tracing  shipments  and  securing 
coal  for  members,  is  proving  a  splendid  advertise¬ 
ment.  Blanks  are  now  being  sent  out  asking 


members  to  give  detailed  information  on  all  coal 
receipts.  This  is  to  forestall  possible  charge  by 
the  railroads  against  dealers  for  delay  in  unload¬ 
ing  cars,  in  cases  where  dealers  are  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  delay. 

H.  W.  Jenkins  is  out  with  an  announcement 
stating  that  he  has  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Jenkins-Lama  Coal  Company,  of  which  he 
was  president  for  the  past  year,  and  gives  his 
future  connection  as  the  W.  H.  Jenkins  Coal 
Company,  offices  1218-1219,  No.  8  East  Long,  the 
Columbus  Savings  &  Trust  Company  building. 
For  several  years  Mr.  Jenkins  was  well  and  favor¬ 
ably  known  to  the  coal  trade  of  this  territory 
as  Ohio  sales  agent  of  the  Borderland  Coal  Sales 
Company.  He  is  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
Greendale  Coal  Company,  having  operations  at 
Greendale,  W.  Va.  The  new  company  will  do  a 
general  jobbing  business. 

The  Columbus  Coal  Shippers’  Terminal  Pool 
.A.ssociation  has  been  formed,  in  line  with  the 
movement  in  other  cities.  At  a  gathering  of 
some  fifty  operators  and  jobbers  at  the  offices 
of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange,  a  commit¬ 
tee  was  named  to  superintend  the  handling  of 
the  pool,  as  follows:  F.  W.  Braggins,  F.  H. 
Watson,  J.  A.  Teegardin,  George  C.  Weir  and 
A.  W.  Kuhns.  The  secretary  of  the  exchange, 
Walter  D.  McKinney,  took  a  leading  part  in 
getting  the  affair  started.  As  Columbus  is  a 
through,  rather  than  a  reconsigning  point,  the 
necessity  for  a  pool  is  not  as  great  here  as  certain 
other  cities,  but  it  was  felt  by  the  local  coal  trade 
to  be  a  patriotic  duty  to  do  whatever  good  was 
possible  in  this  matter.  Another  meeting  has  been 
called  for  December  6th. 

M.  J.  Caples,  vice-president  of  the  Hocking 
Valley  Railway  Company,  suggests  a  constructive 
program  for  the  relief  of  congested  traffic  condi¬ 
tions  in  Ohio  and  throughout  the  country.  First, 
he  states  that  there  is  no  demoralization  existing 
on  the  railroads  of  this  state.  On  the  contrary, 
he  declares  that  the  railroads  are  handling  more 
business  than  ever  before  in  their  history.  For 
the  greatly  increased  transportation  business 
which  the  war  has  created,  he  says  the  railroads 
need,  in  the  order  named,  additional  terminals, 
main  line  tracks,  motive  power,  men  and  freight 
cars.  As  these  cannot  be  supplied  to  meet  the 
present  emergency,  he  makes  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions:  Radical  reduction  in  the  number  of 
passenger  trains,  to  the  possible  extent  of  allowing 
no  one  to  travel  without  a  permit  showing  real 
need.  Reduction  of  number  and  speed  of  trains 
carrying  United  States  mail,  so  that  they  will  not 
interfere  with  the  movement  of  freight.  Cutting 
down  the  number  of  local  freight  trains.  Elimi¬ 
nating  so-called  fast  freight  trains  except  for  per¬ 
ishable  products  or  those  going  to  emergency 
needs.  Curtailing  or  eliminating  freight  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  the  winning  of  the  war  or 
to  the  absolute  needs  of  the  people. 

The  W.  A.  Lama  Coal  Company,  of  Columbus, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000. 
It  succeeds,  in  a  sense,  the  Jenkins-Lama  Coal 
Company,  retaining  the  old  headquarters  at  No. 
926-927  Columbus  Savings  &  Trust  building,  and 
some  of  the  members  of  the  company  having 
been  connected  with  the  one  which  has  passed 
out  of  existence.  W.  A.  Lama,  the  president, 
and  who  will  be  the  most  active  factor,  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  strong  young  men  of  the 
Columbus  coal  trade.  He  has  been  in  the  game 
here  for  the  past  twelve  years.  One  of  his  past 
important  connections  before  being  associated 
with  Mr.  Jenkins  was  sales  manager  for  the  Hat¬ 
ton-Brown  Company.  David  Armstrong,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Citizens  Savings  &  Trust  Company, 


Jackson,  Ohio,  is  vice-president,  and  J.  P.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  cashier  of  the  same  institution,  is  another 
one  ot  the  incorporators.  D.  A.  Martin,  former 
vice-president  of  the  Ohio  &  Kentucky  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  is  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  W.  W.  Tib- 
bels,  president  of  this  company,  is  also  an  incorpo¬ 
rator,  as  is  D.  H.  Armstrong,  a  Columbus  attor¬ 
ney.  The  organization  is  a  financially  sound  one. 
The  Hocking  connections  of  the  Jenkins-Lama 
Coal  Company  are  retained  by  the  new  company. 
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WHEN  YOU  WANT 

When  you  want  to  buy,  sell  or  lease  a  Coal 
Mine,  Coal  Lands,  a  Retail  Business  or  Used 
Machinery — use  The  Black  Diamond  classified 
columns. 

THE  BLACK  DIAMOND  is  THE  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  for  the  coal  trade.  Rate,  4 
cents  per  word.  All  classified  advertising 
should  reach  the  Chicago  office  not  later  than 
Thursday.  On  Friday  night  it  will  be  travel¬ 
ing  all  over  the  United  States  and  Saturday 
will  be  read  by  nearly  everyone  interested  in 
the  Coal  Industry. 

THE  BLACK  DIAMOND 

For  Over  30  Years  the  Coal  Trade’s  Leading  Journal 

Manhattan  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 
Branches:  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURG 
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Open  Grate  Fires  Wasteful 

By  Van  H.  Manning 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

The  chilly  days  of  autumn  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  proper  use  of  the  grate  fire 
by  those  who  will  try  to  help  the  coun¬ 
try  save  coal.  When  the  need  of  using 
fuel  economically  is  as  strong  as  it  is 
now,  we  can  say,  twisting  our  words  a 
bit,  that  the  proper  way  to  use  the  grate 
is  to  use  it  not  at  all.  If  we  look  at  the 
open  grate  as  merely  a  heating  device, 
and  know  how  small  a  proportion  of  the 
total  heat  in  the  fuel  enters  the  room 
to  be  warmed,  we  must  regard  the  open 
grate  as  probably  the  most  inefficient  of 
all  the  inefficient  devices  used  in  heat¬ 
ing  a  house.  The  cheer  and  companion¬ 
ship  of  an  open-grate  fire  must  not  be 
charged  against  the  heating  bill,  but  to 
some  other  account. 

Efficiency  is  always  a  ratio  or  frac¬ 
tion,  and  is  what  you  get  out  compared 
with  what  you  put  in.  Into  the  grate 
one  puts  fuel  that  has  the  ability  to 
produce  a  large  amount  of  heat,  but 
the  useful  heat  obtained  from  this  fuel 
is  relatively  small.  Most  of  the  heat  in 
the  fuel  goes  racing  up  the  chimney,  in 
company  with  a  large  amount  of  air 
from  the  room,  this  air  being  replaced 
by  cold  air  drawn  in  through  cracks  and 
crannies  in  the  windward  side  of  the 
house.  As  a  device  for  drawing  in 
cold  air  a  grate  is  excellent,  but  it  fur¬ 
nishes  much  more  ventilation  than  is 
needed.  Much  less  fuel,  properly 
burned  in  a  stove  would  warm  the  house 
better. 

The  grate  fire  is  such  a  cheerful, 
lively  member  of  the  household  on 
chilly  mornings  and  evenings,  that  it 
is  loved  in  spite  of  its  spendthrift  ways. 
The  present  fuel  situation,  however, 
suggests  that  the  grate  should  be  filled 
with  coal  much  less  often  than  in  the 
past.  It  should  be  used  only  when  a  lit¬ 
tle  heat  is  needed  for  a  short  time.  It 
should  be  fed  on  waste  wood  as  much 
as  possible.  The  flickering  flames  of  a 
smaller  fire  may  be  made  sufficient  to 
excite  the  fancy  rather  than  the  scorch 
and  the  big  roar  of  too  full  a  fire 
place.  When  steady  heat  is  needed, 
economy  suggests  doing  without  the 
cheer  and  running  the  more  sedate 
.stove. 


War  Saving  Certificates 

A  United  States  War-Savings  Cer¬ 
tificate,  Series  of  1918,  will  be  an  ob¬ 
ligation  of  the  United  States  when, 
and  only  when,  one  or  more  United 
States  War-Savings  Stamps,  Series  of 
1918,  shall  be  affixed  thereto.  Each  of 
such  certificates  will  have  spaces  for 
20  such  stamps,  and  each  of  such 
stamps  thereto  affixed  will  have  a  ma¬ 
turity  value  of  $5  on  January  1,  1923, 
which  will  accordingly  give  each  such 
certificate,  when  bearing  its  full  com¬ 
plement  of  such  stamps,  a  maturity  val¬ 
ue  of  $100  on  said  date.  No  certificate 
will  be  issued  unless  at  the  same  time 
one  or  more  War-Savings  Stamps  shall 
be  purchased  and  affixed  thereto,  but 
no  additional  charge  will  be  made  for 
the  certificate  itself.  The  name  of  the 
owner  of  each  certificate  must  be  writ¬ 
ten  upon  such  certificate  at  the  time  of 
the  issue  thereof. 

Owners  of  War-Savings  Certificates 
will  be  entitled  to  receive,  on  January 
1,  1923,  at  the  Treasury  Department  in 
Wa.shington,  or  at  a  money-order  post 
office,  upon  surrender  of  such  certifi¬ 
cates  and  upon  compliance  with  all 
other  provisions  thereof,  $5  in  respect 
of  each  W'ar-Savings  Stamp,  Series  of 
1918,  then  affixed  thereto,  but  no  post 
office  shall  be  required  to  make  any 


such  payment  until  10  days  after  re¬ 
ceiving  written  demand  therefor. 

Any  owner  of  a  War-Savings  Cer¬ 
tificate,  at  his  option,  will  be  entitled  to 
receive  at  any  time  after  January  2, 
1918,  and  prior  to  January  1,  1923,  at 
a  money-order  post  office,  upon  sur¬ 
render  of  his  certificate  and  upon  com¬ 
pliance  with  all  other  provisions  there¬ 
of,  in  respect  of  each  War-Savings 
Stamp,  Series  of  1918,  then  affixed  to 
such  certificate,  the  amount  of  the  face 
of  the  stamp  or  stamps  affixed,  plus 
1  cent  per  month  for  each  stamp,  but 
no  post  ofiice  shall  make  any  such  pay¬ 
ment  until  10  days  after  receiving  writ¬ 
ten  demand  therefor. 


Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company 
has  issued  the  following  financial  state¬ 
ment  for  the  month  of  October  and  for 
ten  months  ended  October  31st: 


October  1917  Incrc.ise 


Freight  revenue.. $ 

4,210,701.63 

$ 

4  4.3,800.83 

Passenger  revenue. 

411,666.32 

21,348.43 

Mail  revenue . 

11,898.49 

*4,256.00 

Express  revenue.  . 
Other  transporta- 

88,163.22 

14,323.28 

tion  revenue.... 

122,942.17 

22,567.89 

Incidental  revnue. 

125,002.53 

37,738.15 

Total  operating 

revenues  ....$  4,970,374.36 

$ 

535,522.52 

Maintenance  o  f 

way  and  struc¬ 
tures  . $ 

502,235.25 

*$ 

33,133.97 

Maintenance  o  f 

Equipment  .... 

1,079,043.98 

368,911.21 

Traffic  expenses.  ..  • 
Transportation  ex- 

80,123.94 

*4,812.55 

penses  . 

Miscellaneous  op- 

2,275,800.92 

641,415.75 

erations  . 

17,7.58.54 

153.32 

General  expenses. 
Transportation  for 

97.094.32 

9,944.21 

investment —  cr. 

2,900,57 

1,921.87 

Total  operating 

expenses  ....  $ 

4,049,756.38 

$ 

984,399.84 

Net  operating 

revenue  . $ 

920,617.98 

*$ 

448,877.32 

Railway  tax  ac- 

183,414.68 

$ 

25,414.68 

Uncollectible  rail- 

way  revenues. . . 

148.89 

51.14 

Total  tax  ac- 

cruals,  etc....$ 

183,563.57 

$ 

25,465.82 

Operating  i  n  - 

come  . $ 

737,054.41 

*$ 

474,343.14 

10  mo.  to  Oct.  31  1917 

Increase 

Freight  revenue.  .$37,406,488,60 

$3,435,045.42 

Passenger  r  e  v  e- 

nue  . 

4,057,777.67 

206,763.11 

Mail  revenue . 

183,635.53 

21,790.95 

Express  revenue.  . 
Other  transporta- 

805,476.61 

150,722.72 

tion  revenue  ... 

1,338,551.59 

140,203.06 

Incidental  revenue 

1,144,049.26 

353,144.87 

Total  operating 

revenues  _ $44,93.5,979.26  $4,307,670.13 


Maintenance  o  f 
way  and  struc¬ 
tures  . $  5,017,321.68 

Maintenance  o  f 

equipment  .  7,987,939.61 

Traffic  expenses...  819,656.77 
Transportation  ex¬ 
penses  .  19,524,540.75 

Miscellaneous  op¬ 
erations  .  163,108.51 

General  expenses..  957,826.78 
Transportation  for 

investment  — cr.  17,972.46 


Total  operating 

expenses  . $34,452,421.64 


Net  operating 

revenue  . $10,483,557.62  *$1,656,642.64 


Railway  tax  ac¬ 
cruals  . $  1,809,126.13  $  384,533.49 

Uncollectible  rail¬ 
way  revenues...  1,782.37  *6,731.17 


Total  tax  ac¬ 
cruals,  etc _ $  1,870,908.50  $  377,802.32 


Operating  i  n  - 

come  . $  8,612,649.12  *$2,034,444.96 


*Decreasc. 


New  Catalogue  of  Motors 

The  second  of  a  series  of  catalogues 
of  industrial  motors  has  just  been  dis- 
triliuted  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company  of  East  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  This  is  known  as  catalogue 
30  and  covers  the  company’s  complete 
line  of  direct  current  motors  and  gen¬ 
erators  for  industrial  service. 

After  several  pages  giving  general  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  ordering,  clas¬ 
sification  and  selection  of  direct  cur¬ 
rent  motors  there  follows  complete 
description,  rating  and  dimensions  for 
type  SK  commutating-pole  motors,  vari¬ 
ous  modifications  of  type  SK  elevator 
motors,  reversing  planer  motor  equip¬ 
ment,  Type  CD  motors,  headstock 
equipment  for  woodworking  plants,  type 
SK  and  CD  motor  generators  and  arc 
welding  equipment.  Much  new  infor¬ 
mation  is  given,  especially  on  such 
subjects  as  arc  welding,  headstock 
equipment,  motion  picture  service  and 
battery  charging  service. 

The  new  catalogue  is  identical  in  size 
and  will  fit  the  binder  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  line  of  catalogues  covering  sup¬ 
ply  apparatus  and  small  motors. 


West  Virginia  Mines 

By  E.  E.  M eredith 

An  innovation  in  reporting  the  car 
supply  was  inaugurated  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’ 
Association  and  has  been  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  for  the  time  being  at  least.  The 
mines  of  the  Eairmont-Clarksburg  re¬ 
gion  are  canvassed  every  morning  by 
phone  and  telegrams  are  sent  to  the 
national  fuel  administrator,  the  com¬ 
mission  on  car  service  and  A.  W. 
Thompson,  chairman  of  the  operat¬ 
ing  committee  of  eastern  railroads, 
who  now  has  his  headquarters  at 
Pittsburgh,  stating  the  amount  of  ton¬ 
nage  lost  by  the  shortage  of  cars. 
There  were  92  mines  canvassed  Dec. 
1,  when  the  new  plan  went  into  ef¬ 
fect,  and  the  loss  of  tonnage  was 
20,300  tons.  On  Monday,  Dec.  3,  the 


mines  received  a  full  run  of  cars, 
which  has  often  happened  on  Mon¬ 
days  recently  but  has  seldom  held 
up  during  the  week. 

Any  number  of  new  developments 
in  northern  West  Virginia  are  held 
up  by  the  regulations  regarding  new 
operations.  No  one  in  this  section 
seems  to  understand  the  regulations. 
The  printed  reports  in  the  news¬ 
papers  are  contradictory  and  the  trade 
papers  do  not  make  the  matter  exactly 
clear.  D.  R.  Lawson,  secretary  of  the 
Central  West  Virginia  Coal  Opera¬ 
tors’  Association,  will  make  a  trip  to 
Washington  this  week  and  hopes  for 
an  interview  with  Dr.  Garfield,  which 
will  straighten  out  the  matter.  There 
are  new  developments  all  through  this 
region  that  are  at  a  halt  at  present. 

C.  H.  Jenkins,  of  Fairmont,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of 
seven,  in  charge  of  the  pooling  system 
worked  out  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  re¬ 
cently,  is  in  Washington,  D.  C.  early 
this  week  and  it  is  announced  that 
the  advisory  board  seeks  official  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  pooling  system,  which 
has  already  won  unofficial  approval. 

The  Consolidation  Company  has  a 
strict  policy  in  promotions,  honoring 
faithful  employes  who  show  a  natural 
aptitude  for  the  work  assigned,  and 
in  line  with  this  recently  promoted 
George  DeBolt,  Jr.,  T.  B.  McGregor, 
B.  G.  Ash,  and  W.  T.  Christie. 

There  are  no  less  than  twenty  com¬ 
paratively  new  operations  of  import¬ 
ance  on  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railroad 
between  Gassaway  and  Charleston  and 
probably  as  many  near  Morgantown, 
on  Scott’s  Run  or  out  Blacksville 
way  from  Morgantown. 

The  New  England  Fuel  Company, 
which  bought  an  immense  tract  of 
coal  land,  known  as  the  Davis-Elkins 
tract,  recently,  took  more  than  it 
really  wanted,  finding  it  impossible  to 
get  a  division  of  the  tract.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  being  subdivided  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  part  to  half  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  companies,  some  of  which  want 
to  enlarge  present  holdings. 


MEEKER  &  COMPANY 

Wyoming  Valley  Anthracite 

143  Liberty  Street  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

NEW  YORK  Philip  Rafferty,  Western  Agent 


C.C.  BOWMAN  ANTHRACITE  COKE, 

Min.,  and  Shl„.r  BITUMINOUS 


"North  Wilkes-Barre” 
"West  Wyoming” 
"Mid-Lehigh” 

“Big  Vein  Lehigh” 

And  other  sradea  Anthracite 


Sole  Shipper 
and 

Mine  Agent 


"Perfection”  Smithing 
"Best”  Gas 

“White  Oak”  Steam 

And  other  fradee  Bituminous, 
Connellsvilla  Coke,  etc. 


Address  all  communications  to  119  WilUam  St„  Pittston.  Pa.  Anthracite  shipmentt  mads 
by  raU  or  water  via  P.  R.  R..  F.  ft  R.  R.  R..  L.  V.  R.  R..  and  their  connections 


DEXTER  &  CARPENTER,  INC. 

10-12  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

ANTHRACITE  )  Coals 
BITUMINOUS  \  ^oais 

LLOYDELL  PRINCESS 

CLAIRE  CROWN 

and  CROWN  SMITHING 
COKE 

Branch  Office:  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
Boston,  Maes.,  Office,  No.  85  Devonshire  St.  „  .  Continental  Bids..  Beltimore,  Md. 

Members  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York,  also  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers  Assn. 


$  870,994.74 

433,732.41 

*4,901.01 

4,563,184.68 

14,878.55 

77,194.65 

9,228.77 

$5,964,312.77 


MACOMBER  &  WHYTE  ROPE  COMPANY 
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Division  of  Work  Alone  Spells  National  Success 

Statesmen  Cannot — and  Will  Not  Try  to — Attend  to  Statecraft  and  Manage  Business 
If  Washington  Men  Are  Big,  They  Will  Direct  Rather  Than  Supplant  Business  Men 


To  the  Members  of  Congress: 

You  gentlemen  would  hardly  dis¬ 
play  so  little  tact  as  to  say  to  the 
soldiers  in  the  trenches,  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  fields,  or  the  workers  in 
the  factories,  that  they  are  inher¬ 
ently  traitors  and  slackers. 

On  what  theory  do  you  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  insulting  the  business  man¬ 
agers  gratuitously  by  calling  them 
profiteers  and  by  saying  that  they 
can  not  be  trusted  to  manage  the 
very  properties  they  have  built? 

But  that  aside.  Suppose  the 
business  men  returned  your  com¬ 
pliments.  Suppose  they  said  you 
were  demagogues  and  egotists, 
preaching  in  war  times  the  gospel 
of  discontent  that  you  might  profit. 

You  may  say  that  they  cannot 
prove  their  charges ;  that  you  are 
Simon-pure  patriots.  But,  they  say 
that  you  can’t  prove  yours,  so 
the  net  result  is  that  you  two  fall 
out  over  definition  and  proof  and 
meanwhile  the  efficient  work  of  the 
nation  stops  while  you  two  quarrel. 

Instead  of  adding  to  the  world’s 
burden  of  useless  quarrels,  isn’t  it 
far  better  that,  in  these  awful  times, 
you  two  should  each  leave  to  the 
other  the  work  he  is  fitted  and  ready 
to  do?  Rather  than  you  trying  to 
do  everything  yourself,  isn’t  it  bet¬ 
ter  that  you  make  the  laws  which 
govern  business  and  then  leave  it  to 
business  men  to  run  the  business 
according  to  your  laws? 

In  a  word,  isn’t  it  better  to  leave 
the  banker  to  his  bank,  the  railroad 
man  to  his  railroad,  the  coal  oper¬ 
ator  to  his  mine,  and  the  merchant 
to  his  store  while  you  remain  the 
statesman  directing  their  efforts  to 
serve  your  ends?  We  leave  you 
with  this  means  of  measuring  your¬ 
selves.  If  you  gentlemen  are  true 
statesmen,  you  will  be  big  enough 
to  assign  each  to  his  work  while  you 
merely  direct  it.  Only  little  men 
insist  upon  doing  everything  them¬ 
selves. 

Another  thing,  if  you  please.  A 
factory  is  worthless  without  money, 


raw  material,  machinery,  men  and 
transportation.  A  railroad,  simi¬ 
larly,  is  useless  without  tracks, 
terminals,  engines,  cars,  money  and 
men.  A  coal  mine  is  useless  with¬ 
out  men,  money  and  transportation. 
These  things  are  the  mechanics  of 
business.  The  function  of  manage¬ 
ment  is  to  arrange  for  a  suppiy  of 
them  and  to  coordinate  and  propor¬ 
tion  them. 

These  things  are  so  elemental 
that  in  these  days  of  big  ideas  and 
larger  deeds  they  are  quite  forgot¬ 
ten — by  regulators.  But  they  re¬ 
main  true  whether  forgotten  or  not. 

Therefore,  if  you  gentlemen  de¬ 
cide  to  dispossess  the  present  man¬ 
agement  of  the  railroads,  the  fac¬ 
tories  or  the  coal  mines,  you  will 
succeed  no  better  than  they  are 
unless  you  can  give  each  business 
the  mechanical  thingsi  it  needs. 

The  managers  of  the  railroads  are 
trying  to  get  more  facilities  and 
money.  If  you  know  how  to  get 
them,  why  keep  it  a  secret  until  you 
are  in  control  of  the  railroad  office? 

If  you  know  where  to  get  more 
miners  and  how  to  give  more  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  to  the  mines, 
why  keep  it  a  secret  until  you  con¬ 
trol  the  coal  mines?  Why  not  tell 
the  coal  operators  and  let  them  do 
the  actual  work  under  your  direc¬ 
tion  ? 

But  if  you  do  not  know  these 
things  and  if  you  merely  intend  to 
change  management  without  sup¬ 
plying  the  things  the  shortage  of 
which  bind  and  hamper  the  present 
management,  you  have  merely 
changed  managers  of  a  broken 
down  machine.  You  have  but  sub¬ 
stituted  an  unskilled  control  for  a 
trained  control  at  a  critical  time.  As 
a  result,  the  country  is  worse  off 
rather  than  better,  and  still  lacks 
coal  and  railroads  as  it  did  before. 

Still  another  thing,  if  you  please. 
A  mechanical  revolution  requires 
time  to  show  results.  A  new  ma¬ 
chine  always  is  slow. 

The  railroads,  for  example,  have 


torn  to  shreds  almost  every  old 
tradition  and  have  put  in  something 
new.  A  year  ago,  the  exchange  of 
cars  proceeded  on  the  theory  of 
theft  and  reprisal.  This — quite 
properly — created  a  scandal.  But, 
that  spirit  has  gone.  Today  there 
is  the  freest  interchange  of  equip¬ 
ment.*  The  railroads,  within  limits, 
are  beginning  to  act  as  one.  Every¬ 
thing  else  is  done  in  the  same  spirit. 
Under  this  rule  the  railroads  have 
moved  fifty  per  cent  more  traffic 
than  ever  they  did  without  increas¬ 
ing  their  facilities.  Even  so,  the 
new  system  is  a  little  sluggish  as 
yet  merely  because  it  is  new. 

The  coal  mines  had  produced 
442,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year. 
They  will  produce  550,000,000  tons 
this  year.  The}"  had  familiarized 
the  public  with  their  trade  names 
by  years  of  patient  effort.  These 
are  now  forgotten  and  their  cost 
is  wiped  out  because  all  coal  is  be¬ 
ing  pooled.  In  the  same  spirit,  the 
old  isolation  into  small  groups — so 
characteristic  of  the  industry — has 
givep  place  to  the  coal  association 
that  the  trade  might  thus  serve  this 
country  more  effectively.  This  new 
machine  is  a  little  sluggish  as  yet 
merely  because  it  is  new. 

You  gentlemen  know  that  this 
new  mechanism  will  gain  in  speed 
as  it  gets  a  little  older.  Why  not 
give  the  new  efficiency  time  to 
prove  itself?  We  say  that,  if  you 
do,  the  coal  and  railway  troubles 
will  end  with  the  coming  spring. 

If  you  contemplate  another 
course,  we  ask: 

\\  hat  do  you  gentlemen  hope  to 
gain  by  stopping  one  process  half 
way  to  completion  and  by  starting 
another? 

Impatience  for  results  has  its 
virtues,  perhaps.  But  that  kind  of 
impatience  for  results  which  does 
not  recognize  results  when  they  are 
achieved  and  which  puts  its  trust 
in  getting  larger  results  by  the 
accidents  incident  to  mere  change 
is  but  the  spirit  of  the  blundering: 
fool. 
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Struggling  for  a  Transportation  Policy 

The  Nation  Is  Confronted  by  a  Need  for  Improved  Transpor¬ 
tation  But  Washington  Is  Divided  on  What  Course  to  Pursue 


In  an  effort  to  stir  the  nation  to  fur¬ 
ther  j)olitical  action  touching  the  rail¬ 
ways  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  submitted  to  Congress  last  week  a 
special  report. 

In  a  historical  jirelude,  it  said  that  the 
railroads  were  oversupplied  with  cars 
from  1007  to  1916,  but  fell  short  of  them 
when  the  war  demand  came  for  trans¬ 
portation.  In  brief,  the  railways  were 
well  eciuipi)ed  when  business  was  dull, 
but  failed  so  soon  as  business  began  to 
expand. 

It  recites  that  when  they  needed  more 
cars,  engines  and  trackage,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  could  not  fill  the  orders — if  given 
— because  of  their  immensity  and  because 
the  same  manufacturers  had  previous 
demands  for  the  same  materials  from 
other  customers.  This,  being  interpreted, 
means  that  the  railways  didn’t  start  try¬ 
ing  to  buy  as  soon  as  they  should. 

It  says  that  the  railways  may  have  had 
enough  money  in  normal  times — the 
“may”  expresses  a  doubt — but  they  are 
short  of  it  now  and  can’t  get  it.  One 
avenue  is  through  higher  rates.  This  is 
all  well  enough,  but  the  Commission  has 
no  authority  to  consider,  when  granting 
increases  in  rates,  any  question  but  this 
one :  What  rate  will  yield  a  fair  return 
on  the  money? 

An  Inducement  Needed 

To  be  specific,  the  Commission  has  no 
authority  to  grant  rates  to  the  railroads 
which  will  allow  them  to  make  such  in¬ 
ducements  to  investors  as  will  match 
those  made  by  munition  plants  and  other 
industries  whose  prices  have  not  been 
regulated.  And,  besides — which  must  by 
no  means  be  left  out  of  consideration — 
the  government  has  virtually  com¬ 
mandeered  the  available  money  supply 
by  popular  subscriptions  of  nearly  six 
billion  on  two  “Liberty  Loans”  and  by 
proposing  to  add  about  thirteen  and  a 
lialf  billion  of  the  same  kind  in  the  next 
eighteen  months. 

There  is  nothing  left  for  the  railroads 
to  do — seeing  they  can  get  neither  the 
facilities  nor  the  money  with  which  to 
buy  them — but  to  try  to  handle  more 
traffic  with  the  tracks,  engines  and  cars 
they  now  have.  True  the  railways  have 
carried  fifty  per  cent  more  freight  than 
in  1915,  but  they  must  carry  more.  This 
they  must  do,  says  the  Commission,  by 
operating  as  a  unit.  They  must  pool 
their  engines,  cars  and  terminals.  They 
must  forget  revenue — no  matter  how 
badly  they  need  it — to  carry  the  nation’s 
freight.  So,  if  cars  are  needed  to  haul  a 
low-priced  commodity,  and  if  this  i  n- 
volves  sidetracking  a  high-priced  thing, 
that  is  what  must  happen.  LTnit  opera¬ 
tion  is  exacted. 

The  small  obstacle  in  the  way  is  the 
Federal  Law — preserved  and  protected 
sacredly  by  this  same  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Justice — which  says 
that  the  railways  shall  not  pool  any¬ 
thing.  It  tells  how,  if  the  carriers  cir¬ 
cumvent  that  anti-pooling  law,  they  en¬ 
counter  the  Sherman  Act.  This  the  De¬ 


partment  of  Justice  observes  with  such 
religious  zeal. 

Bringing  its  historical  and  descriptive 
thesis  to  an  abrupt  close,  the  Commission 
avers  that  since  the  transportation  situ¬ 
ation  will  not  stand  “temporizing,”  Con¬ 
gress  should  annul,  for  the  period  of  the 
war,  the  anti-pooling  law  and  give  the 
Sherman  law  a  sleeping  potion.  Having 
gone  that  far.  Congress  must  lend  the 
railroads  a  billion  or  so — which  they 
can’t  spend  because  nobody  has  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  engines  and  things  to 
sell. 

Finally,  the  railroads  are  to  be  allowed 
to  form  a  pool  of  equipment  coupled  with 
a  pool,  of  their  money  returns.  So  en¬ 
dowed,  they  are  to  be  told  to  try  to  do 
better.  They,  in  fact,  are  to  start  reform¬ 
ing  just  before  Christmas  and  are  to  get 
their  pools  in  operation  by  about  New 
Years.  Thus  will  the  situation  be  saved. 
At  any  rate,  more  goods — and  especially 
coal — must  be  moved  before  spring. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  free  translation, 
with  a  few  interpolations,  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  special  report.  (The  full  text 
is  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue  for  those 
who  care  to  read  it.) 

Mr.  MeChord  a  Skeptic 

There  is  a  vigorous  note  of  dissent 
penned  by  C.  C.  McChord.  He  has  had 
of  late  some  experience  with  the  moss- 
backs  who  dominate  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  Association — even  as  have  some 
more  of  us — and  makes  bold  to  say  that 
he  believes  in  either  it  nor  in  the  rail¬ 
way  men  to  whom  it  pretends  to  give 
orders. 

He  says  the  Association  means  well, 
but  it  lacks  authority. 

He  says  the  railways  may  mean  well, 
but  their  managers  will  not  work  in 
double  harness  through  their  associa¬ 
tion. 

As  a  consequence,  he  complains — and 
there  is  acid  in  his  wail — that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  sent  five  committees  to 
Washington  with  “power  to  act,”  which 
after  all  was  only  power  to  object  to 
what  the  government  proposed. 

He  presents  a  long  bill  of  particulars — 
which  you  may  read  by  turning  a  page. 

Mr.  McChord’s  Great  Sorrow 

The  heavy  burden  on  Mr.  McChord’s 
soul  is  complex  and  compound.  To  go 
into  detail  the  railways  would  not  pool 
when  there  was  a  federal  law  against 
such  a  thing  and  when  the  Department 
of  Justice  was  abroad  in  the  land  seeking 
whom  it  might  devour. 

The  railways  would  not  submit  to  gov¬ 
ernmental  authority,  but  continued  an¬ 
noyingly  to  ask;  “Which  one?” 

The  railways  would  not  buy  things 
when  they  didn’t  have  the  cash,  when 
the  manufacturers  wouldn’t  sell  them  on 
credit  and  when  the  commission  wouldn’t 
increase  their  rates. 

Then,  being  in  a  spirit  of  candor,  he 
confesses  soothingly  that  the  nation  was 
far  from  speaking  to  the  carriers  with  one 


voice.  He  details  how  the  railroads  now 
have  five  bosses  in  Washington.  He 
says  boldly  that  each  one  issues  peremp¬ 
tory  orders  to  the  roads  without  asking 
the  other  regulators  whether  the  com¬ 
mands  will  conflict,  hrom  what  he  says, 
we  have  a  hunch  that  some  of  these 
bosses  never  meet.  He  doesn’t  seem  to 
see  that  this  lack  of  concord  in  the  di¬ 
recting  force  may  have  prevented  the 
railroads  from  acting  in  harmony.  Some 
of  them,  you  know,  have  pretty  fair 
lawyers.  Judge  Lovett  is  an  example. 

And  in  mentioning  the  numerous 
bosses  Mr.  McChord  overlooked  Mr. 
Gregory  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
While  complaining  because  the  carriers 
had  not  overrun  the  federal  laws,  he  for¬ 
got  the  very  man  to  whom  the  Sherman 
law  is  a  means  of  support  and  a  source 
of  glory. 

Having  thus  made  an  admission  that 
authority  is  divided  at  Washington,  Mr. 
McChord  recommends  that  it  should  be 
unified. 

He  doesn’t  say  who  should  have  it,  but 
we  can  guess — maybe.  After  that  is 
done  he  proposes  that  the  railroads 
Nshould  somehow  be  run  as  a  unit. 

The  Real  Question 

We  hold  no  brief  for  the  railways. 

That  is  trite  to  the  point  of  being  bro- 
midic;  still  we  use  it.  Those  who  have 
followed  us  for  a  year  or  two  will  realize 
that  \ifithout  our  saying  it. 

But - 

Transportation  is  the  keystone  of  this 
war.  It  is  Germany’s  superior  transpor¬ 
tation  system  which  allows  eleven  mil¬ 
lion  men  to  hold  at  bay  twenty-seven 
million  men,  all  of  whom  are  better 
equipped. 

It  is  Germany’s  success  in  cutting 
down  ocean  transportation  by  the  use  of 
submarines,  which  is  preventing  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world  from  coming  to 
the  immediate  aid  of  England,  France 
and  Italy. 

It  is  the  lack  of  transportation  in  Amer¬ 
ica  which  is  boosting  commodity  prices 
and  cutting  down  the  efficiency  of  our 
producing  concerns. 

It  is  lack  of  rail  transportation  at 
home  which  has  created  the  American 
coal  problem  which,  in  turn,  has  per¬ 
mitted  the  coal  shortage  to  become  in¬ 
ternational. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  transportation 
question  is  one  which  demands  the  best 
thought  of  the  greatest  statesmen.  And. 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  decided  will 
either  measure  to  a  fraction  of  an  ounce 
the  weakness  of  present  government  or 
it  will  give  the  world  an  insight  into  the 
strength  of  the  new  government  which 
rises.  So  we  are  not  interested  in  this 
special  report  because  a  blundering 
bureau  got  into  a  dispute  about  it.  We 
are  interested  only  because  it  raises  the 
big  transportation  question  on  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  which  hangs  the  outcome  of  this 
war. 

So,  no  disrespect  is  intended,  gentle- 
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men  of  the  Commission,  when  we  say : 

To  date,  the  proper  future  policy  of 
the  government  toward  the  railroads  has 
been  raised  and  discussed  by  three  polit¬ 
ical  forces  none  of  which  commands  uni¬ 
versal  respect. 

One  is  your  commission.  And  your 
members,  while  posing  as  experts,  can¬ 
not  agree  even  on  the  basic  policy  of 
action.  And,  we  are  not  convinced  by 
what  you  say  because  it  was  your  com¬ 
mission  which  governed  the  railroads  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  and  it  was  under 
this  administration  that  the  railways 
drifted  into  a  position  where  they  broke 
down  on  their  first  severe  trial. 

Especially,  we  are  not  convinced  by 
what  you  say,  because  your  standing  with 
the  public  is  such  that  the  people  would 
not  lend  the  money  to  the  railways  so 
long  as  you  managed  them.  We  are  not 
convinced  by  your  recommendations  be¬ 
cause  the  very  politicians  who  created 
your  board  would  not  entrust  it  to 
handle  the  railroads  alone  but  appointed 
four  other  agencies  to  help  the  nation 
control  them. 

From  a  body  which  had  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  you  men  had  and  which  failed 
so  miserably  to  convince  the  nation  of 
your  capacity  to  govern,  we  can  hardly 
expect  to  get  a  convincing  plan  of  ac¬ 
tion. 

The  other  two  sources  of  suggestion 
are  too  insignificant  to  mention. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  almost 
the  same  policy  as  was  announced  by 
the  Commission  was  presented  to  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  other  two.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  peculiarly  suggestive  of  mediocrity 
in  a  recommendation  which  springs  from 
such  sources.  But  enough  of  that. 

The  Major  Trouble 

This  di.scussion  goes,  before  it  has 
traveled  far,  directly  to  the  core  of  things 
in  Washington.  When  you  speak  about 
the  railways  and  how  to  handle  them 
you  run  into  a  question  of  divided  au¬ 
thority;  a  question  of  conflicting  ambi¬ 
tions  ;  and  a  lack  of  clear  thinking  on 
elemental  problem. 

The  same  division  of  authority,  for 
example,  has  been  seen  in  efforts  tO'  regu¬ 
late  the  coal  business.  There,  also,  has 
been  seen  the  same  insignificant  origin 
of  important  programs  and  the  same 
clamoring  of  small  and  uninformed 
bureaus  that  their  hastily  hatched 
theories  shall  prevail. 

In  railroading,  in  coal  and  in  every¬ 
thing  else  the  same  old  spirit  has  arisen 
— a  determination  to  deal  in  superficial¬ 
ities  about  great  industries  and  to  insist 
that  they  be  given  as  much  consideration 
as  though  they  were  real  fundamentals. 

And,  in  everything  there  has  been  the 
same  lack  of  centralized  authority  prop¬ 
erly  disposed  and  adequately  executed. 

In  a  word,  it  is  going  to  be  impossible 
to  get  the  solution  of  the  railway  ques¬ 
tion  until,  first,  we  have  contrived  to 
get  an  organization  of  the  forces  in 
Washington.  And,  what  goes  for  the 
railroads,  goes  for  everything  else,  in¬ 
cluding  the  proper  and  effective  conduct 
of  this  war.  The  fact  is,  we  have  not  yet 
in  Washington  those  who  •  can  think 
through  to  the  end  of  big  questions.  For 
that  reason  we  have  not,  as  yet,  men  who 
can  put  big  policies  into  effect. 

Washington’s  poverty  in  men  and 


thinkers  is  attested  by  the  very  routine 
that  is  proposed  by  McChord  for  hand¬ 
ling  the  railroad  and  hinted  at  by  the 
others.  It  is  proposed  that  the  President 
take  over  the  railroads  and  manage  them 
himself. 

This,  when  interpreted,  means  that 
Washington  has,  in  President  Wilson, 
about  the  only  man  who  has  the  supreme 
respect  of  the  American  people.  They 
will  consent  to  anything  done  in  his 
name.  They  might  balk  at  anything  done 
by  anyone  else  in  Washington.  So, 
everything,  to  be  good,  must  have  the 
President’s  name  on  it.  The  contents  of 
the  bottle  do  not  matter,  but  the  proper 
name  must  be  on  the  label.  Its  Wilson’s. 
That’s  all. 

He  could  not,  however,  manage  the 
railroads.  He  would  not  even  try  it.  He 
has  other  things  to  do.  To  put  control  of 
the  roads  into  his  hands  would  simply 
mean  that  he  must  appoint  someone  as 
his  proxy.  The  proxy  would  have  to  do 
the  work  and  to  carry  the  burden  and  to 
endure  the  ignominy  of  possible  failure. 
But  he  would  have  no  power  to  act  in 
his  own  name.  He  would  have  to  consult 
with  the  President.  And,  when  he  was 
forced  to  consult,  he  would  in  handling 
the  railroads,  have  to  fight  for  every¬ 
thing  he  got  against  the  jealousies  and 
intrigues  of  every  politician  and  every 
board  member  who  could  get  the  ear  of 
the  President. 

That  is  no  way  to  handle  a  question 
upon  which  hinges  the  success  of  our  part 
in^  this  war  and  which  is  the  crux  of  all 
our  home  troubles. 

The  Government’s  Division 

Commissioner  McChord  presents 
graphically  a  series  of  facts  which  show 
that  the  railroads  are  not  united. 

Commissioner  McChord,  shows  also 
that  authority  over  railroads  and  busi¬ 
ness  in  Washington  is  divided.  There 
are  five  boards  rather  than  one. 

Commissioner  McChord  fails  to  see 
that  the  first  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
second.  In  a  word,  he  is  so  keen  to  shield 
his  own  commission  and  so  eager  to  court 
favors  at  Washington  he  fails  to  place 
the  blame  properly  and  vigorously.  In¬ 
stead,  he  assumes  to  believe  that  the 
railroads  could  and  should  have  worked 
in  harmony  even  when  the  government 
forces  were  working  at  cross  purposes. 
He  fails,  therefore,  to  realize  that  if  the 
government  had  centralized  its  authority, 
the  railroad  difficulties  of  disorganization 
would  instantly  have  come  to  an  end. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  lapse  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  McChord  is  that  he 
doesn’t  know  the  simple  every-day  fact 
that  employes  lose  efficiency  when  the 
executives  quarrel  over  what  they  want 
the  employes  to  do,  and  how  they*  want 
it  done. 

In  a  word  if  there  is  any  lack  of  unity 
on  the  part  of  the  railroad,  it  is  directly 
responsive  to  a  lack  of  unity  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  And  the  apparent  reason  for 
that  lack  of  a  clear  cut  purpose  in  the 
government  is  that  in  its  highest  ex¬ 
pression,  the  cabinet,  it  has  no  clear  cut 
policy.  Instead  it  has  two  well-defined 
policies  the  adherents  of  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  quarreling  with  each  other. 

In  deciding  on  the  form  of  coal  regu¬ 
lation  the  cabinet  was  divided.  Mr. 
Baker  and  Mr.  Daniels  wanted  direct  gov¬ 


ernmental  control  of  coal  in  the  name 
of  the  President.  Mr.  Lane  wanted  the 
coal  industry  to  govern  itself  under  gov¬ 
ernmental  supervision  and  direction. 

In  the  current  matter  of  railroad  regu¬ 
lation  the  same  old  division  arises.  Mr. 
Baker  and  Mr.  Daniels  want  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  take  over  the  rails  and  appoint 
one  of  their  friends  as  proxy  to  manage 
them. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Lane  suggested 
self-government  and  self-regulation  of 
the  carriers  under  governmental  super¬ 
vision  and  approval. 

It  would  seem  to  the  outsider  that  Mr. 
Baker,  at  the  head  of  the  Army,  and  Mr. 
Daniels,  at  the  head  of  the  Navy,  would 
have  enough  serious  problems  on  their 
own  hands  without  trying  to  dictate  also 
the  policy  of  the  government  with  re¬ 
spect  to  business  at  home. 

For  example,  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr. 
Daniels  have  to  dispose  of  and  provision 
our  troops.  Being  in  a  hurry  to  get  some 
troops  to  France,  they  commandeered 
certain  ships  to  take  them  over.  It  so 
happened  that  the  ships  commandeered 
had  been  employed  in  carrying  the  muni¬ 
tions  to  the  French  soldiers.  The  net 
result  was  that  France  got  more  soldiers 
than  it  could  supply  with  munitions  and 
food.  Indeed,  it  couldn’t  properly  main¬ 
tain  its  own  soldiers  on  the  fighting 
front. 

Still,  with  such  a  grave  mistake  made 
in  their  own  departments,  these  gentle¬ 
men  see  fit  to  subtract  enough  energy  from 
their  work  to  take  part  in  the  political 
discussions  centering  around  domestic 
business.  They  even  interfere  in  matters 
which,  according  to  every  theory  of  our 
government,  belong  primarily  to  the  de¬ 
partments  headed  by  Mr.  Lane  and  Mr. 
Redfield. 

Unity  Is  Required 

But  whichever  policy  is  adopted,  it  is 
necessary  that .  the  government  must, 
some  of  these  days,  reach  the  end  of  its 
long  argument.  It  must  decide  which 
of  the  two  plans  of  action  is  going  to  fol¬ 
low.  -  Having  so  decided,  it  must  apply 
that  one  rule  of  action  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  railways.  If  Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Daniels  are  to  have  their  ways,  then 
we  might  as  well  begin  now  to  throw 
everything  into  the  hands  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  let  him,  in  turn,  throw  them 
into  the  hands  of  his  flunkies. 

But  if  we  are  to  follow  Mr.  Lane’s  ad¬ 
vice  and  give  any  industry  a  chance  to  regu¬ 
late  itself,  then  we  must  allow  the  same  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  to  the  carriers. 

But  the  decision  one  way  or  the  other 
will  have  to  be  made.  And,  if  the  present 
pbinet  cannot  make  the  decision,  then 
it  is  up  to  President  Wilson  either  to 
change  the  cabinet  or  to  create  a  sepa¬ 
rate  board,  which  can  decide,  on  some 
fixed  policy.  The  nation,  at  least,  must 
know  what  it  wants  to  do  before  it  can 
hope  to  do  it. 

About  Railroading 

Regardless  of  all  the  abstruse  discu.s- 
sion  that  has  been  going  on  lately  about 
transportation,  the  Fact  is  that  railroad¬ 
ing  is  an  extremely  simple  matter.  It 
isn’t  something  separate  and  apart  from 
ordinary  human  experience.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  we  have  all  been  familiar  with 
and  have  been  depending  upon  intimately 
for  over  a  hundred  years.  'I'he  railroads 
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were  here  and  in  operation  before  any 
one  of  us  was  born.  They  are  going  to 
[)e  liere,  in  operation  and  a  vital  factor 
in  human  life  long  after  all  of  us  are 
dead.  They  have  become  as  much  an 
esential  i)art  of  our  routine  as  three  meals 
a  day  and  as  the  other  conveniences  of 
life.  Therefore,  there  is  nothing  mys¬ 
terious  or  esoteric  about  the  whole  rail¬ 
road  question.  Tt  is  as  simple  as  any 
other  operation  that  we  have  anything  to 
do  with. 

In  the  first  ])lace,  if  trains  must  run 
from  one  point  to  another,  they  must 
have  tracks.  And  if  those  trains  are  to 
be  loaded  and  unloaded,  they  must  have 
side-tracks  upon  which  that  may  be  done. 
'Pherefore,  the  greater  number  of  trains 
you  want  to  load  and  unload,  the  more 
track  you  require  and  hence  the  greater 
the  demand  for  terminal  facilities.  Pri¬ 
marily,  therefore,  successful  railroading 
is  a  matter  of  getting  enough  tracks  and 
terminal  facilities  to  handle  the  business. 

A  Matter  of  Mathematics 

After  the  tracks  have  been  arranged 
for,  the  next  question  is  to  get  the  cars 
and  engines  to  move  over  those  tracks. 
It  is  impossible  to  move  coal  from  one 
j)lace  to  another,  to  move  grain  from  the 
farms  to  the  city,  or  to  move  munitions 
from  the  factory  to  the  trenches  wihout 
having  enough  tracks,  enough  cars  and 
enough  engines. 

All  of  these  are  simple  matters.  To 
find  how  much  of  these  facilities  is 
needed,  involves  simple  calculation  only. 

Any  schoolboy  can  tell  what  must  be 
provided  when  he  knows : 

What  there  is  to  carry. 

How  much  a  car  will  hold. 

And,  how  much  power  it  takes  to  move 
the  car. 

To  do  that  problem  is  a  mere  matter 
of  long  division. 

And,  incidentally,  any  attempt  at  a 
solution  of  the  transportation  problem 
whicli  tries  to  evade  matching  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  railroading  with  the  job  to  be 
done,  is  wholly  beside  the  point. 

Incidental  Auxiliaries 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  you  have 
the  engines  and  the  cars  you  must  have 
men  to  handle  them.  And  it  goes  with¬ 
out  saying,  also,  that  before  you  can  pur¬ 
chase  these  things — seeing  they  cost 
enormous  sums  of  money — the  railways 
must  somehow  get  that  needed  money. 

So  at  the  end  of  all  the  hubbub,  the 
railroad  question  settles  down  to  a  very 
simple  and  easy  problem  which  is : 

Two  years  ago  the  railroads  had  a 
moderate  business  and  enough  facilities 
to  move  it.  In  two  years,  as  the  result 
of  the  war,  that  business  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  fifty  per  cent  and  shows  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  expand  another  fifty  per  cent. 
The  railroads  have  taken  care  of  the  first 
fifty  per  cent  increase  but  they  haven’t 
the  cars,  the  engines  or  the  tracks  to 
handle  the  next  fifty  per  cent  increase,  or 
any  major  part  of  it.  Therefore,  if  the 
additional  fifty  per  cent  of  traffic  is  to 
be  moved,  the  railroads  must,  in  some 
way,  get  more  tracks,  more  cars  and  more 
engines.  That  is  not  a  discourse  on 
economics.  It  is  merely  a  little  common 
sense  about  railroading. 

When  Washington  undertook  to  solve 


this  problem,  it  made  the  unfortunate 
mistake  of  ignoring  the  need  for  more 
mechanical  devices  and  centered  its 
thought  on  management.  It  made  a 
similar  blunder  fifteen  years  ago  when  it 
was  confronted  by  a  need  to  stop  re¬ 
bating  and  instead  of  merely  making, 
that  illegal  took  over  the  making  of  rates. 
Washington  may  be  excused,  in  peace 
times,  if  it  fails  to  see  a  point  and  there¬ 
fore  prescribes  a  remedy  for  one  disease 
when  the  patient  is  sufifering  from  an¬ 
other.  But  such  mistakes  in  war  times 
are  not  easily  overlooked. 

Of  course,  we  recognize  that  good 
management  is  necessary  —  after  the 
facilities  have  been  provided.  But  we  in¬ 
sist  the  best  management  cannot  increase 
the  size  or  carrying  capacity  of  a  car. 
Nor  can  it  create  an  engine  out  of  noth¬ 
ing  at  all.  Management  is  not  creative. 
It  concerns  itself  usually  with  the  rail¬ 
road  as  it  finds  it.  Or,  if  that  railroad 
is  deficient,  it  tries  to  supply  the  needed 
conveniences  and  contrivances.  To 
throw  out  one  manager  today  and  to  put 
in  another  tomorrow  without  removing 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  first  man¬ 
ager,  doesn’t  change  the  situation  in  the 
least.  On  the  contrary,  the  only  thing 
it  does  is  to  “make  believe,”  in  child 
fashion,  that  something  real  has  been 
accomplished.  It  is,  to  use  a  common 
expression  of  the  times,  nothing  but 
camouflage. 

If,  therefore,  the  government  is  to 
solve  the  transportation  problem,  in  the 
way  that  it  must  be  solved,  it  must  sorne- 
how  contrive  to  get  more  engines,  more 
cars  and,  if  possible,  more  track  space. 

The  Money  Problem 

Before  this  necessary  thing  can  be 
done,  the  government  must  somehow 
contrive  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
railroads  a  larger  supply  of  money.  The 
railways  must  be  given  the  cash  with 
which  to  buy  things.  Then  it  must  be 
seen  to  that  they  spend  that  money  for 
those  specified  things. 

Obviously,  there  is  room  for  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  what  is  best  to  do  to  provide 
this  money.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  suggests  a  loan  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  railways  don’t  like  that 
suggestion — and  neither  do  we — because 
it  leads  to  government  ownership,  which 
has  always  involved  a  decadence  of  rail 
transportation. 

The  railways  at  first  suggested  that  they 
be  given  a  fabulous  increase  in  rates. 
Later  they  abandoned  that  because  of  its 
inherent  dangers.  To  be  specific,  the 
working  force  on  railroads  is  not  angelic. 
If,  therefore,  the  railroads  were  making 
vastly  more  money,  the  workers  would 
start  a  dispute  with  the  managers  as  to 
who  should  get  it — whether  the  unions 
in  their  pay  envelope  or  the  equipment 
companies  in  exchange  for  cars  and  en¬ 
gines. 

With  these  two  methods  suggested 
and  abandoned  there  is  only  the  third 
one  left.  This  is  for  the  government  to 
say  to  the  railroads: 

“You  may  go  into  the  market  and  buy 
what  you  absolutely  must  have  in  the 
way  of  tracks,  engines  and  cars.  Having 
contracted  the  bill,  the  government  will 
guarantee  its  payment.” 

In  other  words,  we  can  solve  the  im¬ 


mediate  problem  by  lending  the  govern¬ 
ment  credit  to  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Harrison’s  Plan 

The  best  evidence  of  serious  and 
pointed  thinking  on  this  transportation 
I)roblem,  is  contained  in  a  statement 
made  to  Senator  Newlands  by  Fairfax 
Harrison,  the  chairman  of  the  Railroad 
War  Board.  It  really  is  a  wonderfully 
constructive  and  helpful  document.  This, 
also,  you  may  read  by  merely  turning  a 
jjage  or  two. 

As  these  things  indicate,  the  trans¬ 
portation  problem  is  going  to  be  solved 
soon.  The  only  wonder  is  that  Wash¬ 
ington  has  not  solved  it  long  ago.  The 
only  reason  why  Washington  has  not 
found  a  solution  is  Washington  hasn’t 
been  looking  for  one.  We  doubt  if  it  is 
doing  so  now.  In  such  matters,  Wash¬ 
ington  is  too  fond  of  engaging  in  debates 
for  political  reasons.  Right  now  the 
government’s  position  hardly  allows  time 
for  such  debates.  Still,  they  are  going 
on  daily  and  even  hourly. 

If  Washington  cannot  stop  talking  and 
begin  to  act,  or  if  it  cannot  center  its 
thought  on  necessary  mechanics  instead 
of  the  mere  matter  of  management,  there 
is  only  one  way  out.  President  Wilson 
to  protect  himself  and  the  nation  must 
create  a  super-board,  which  will  first  map 
out  the  governmental  policy  toward  all 
business  during  the  war  and  then  carry 
it  into  execution,  by  applying  it  first  to 
the  railways. 


Gov.  Cox  Again  Active 

James  M.  Cox,  governor  of  Ohio,  has  again 
interested  himself  in  the  fuel  situation  and  has 
again  shown  a  disposition  to  consider  that 
there  are  two  governments  in  the  United 
States,  one  of  them  the  Federal  Government 
and  superior  to  that.  Government  of  Ohio. 

Newspaper  reports  say  that  he  has  confis¬ 
cated  coal  for  use  in  Ohio,  contrary  to  instruc¬ 
tions  from  Washington,  and  has  takten  issue 
with  Dr.  Garfield  and  his  appointees  in  Ohio. 
An  Associated  Press  Ditpatch  published  on 
Thursday  morning  covers  the  dispute  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“In  a  statement  issued  tonight.  Governor 
Cox  declared  he  will  bring  it  at  once  to  the 
attention  of  President  Wilson.  He  said  Dr. 
H.  A.  Garfield,  Federal  fuel  administrator, 
should  be  called  on  to  explain  why  he  placed 
F.  C.  Baird  at  the  head  of  the  lake  shipipng 
pool. 

“Governor  Cox  disclosed  that  when  he  called 
on  Mr.  Baird  today  for  the  release  of  lake  coal 
now  idle  on  sidings,  Baird  not  only  wanted  the 
state  to  stand  responsible  for  payment  to  the 
operators,  but  stipulated  the  price  to  be  paid 
must  be  the  higher  contract  price  which  it 
would  have  brought  if  delivered  to  the  North¬ 
west. 

“It  was  pointed  out  by  Governor  Cox  that 
when  the  fuel  law  went  into  effect  and  the 
Ohio  fuel  administration  was  established  Mr. 
Baird  and  not  Homer  H.  Johnson  became  coal 
administrator  of  Ohio,  with  the  result  that 
the  entire  output  of  Ohio  mines  went  to  the 
northwest  at  better  prices  than  permitted  for 
Ohio  deliveries.  The  northwest  had  a  sea¬ 
son  contract  for  coal,  and  >  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  fuel  control  bill  permitted  previous 
contracts  at  higher  prices  to  stand. 

“After  several  days  of  appeals  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  coal  was  moving  in  Ohio  today  without 
the  aid  of  the  Federal  fuel  administration  and 
against  the  protest  of  Mr.  Baird,  it  was  said. 
Governor  Cox  took  action  which  amounted 
practically  to  confiscation. 

“At  least  it  was  confiscation  from  Mr.  Baird, 
who,  according  to  Governor  Cox,  insisted  that 
he  and  not  the  state  fuel  administration  had 
control  over  the  lake  coal,  despite  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  the  latter  to  divert  it. 

“Distribution  of  the  coal  today  was  begun 
through  the  county  fuel  administration  com¬ 
mittees.” 
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The  Influence  of  Waste  on  the  Shortage 

The  Misuse  of  Coal  Is  Discussed  and  Practical  Ways 
Are  Suggested  by  Which  the  Waste  Can  Be  Stopped 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  held  in  New  York,  the 
first  week  of  the  month,  a  paper  by  David  Mof¬ 
fat  Myers  on  “Preventable  Waste  of  Coal  in  the 
United  States,”  came  in  for  quite  a  lot  of  com¬ 
ment. 

The  gist  of  Mr.  Myers’  remarks  was  to  the 
effect  that  last  year  the  United  States  mined  in 
the  neighborhood  of  600,000,000  tons  of  coal  of 
which  50,000,000  tons  was  wasted.  This  year  it 
is  estimated  that  700,000,000  tons  will  be  needed 
and  that  approximately  sixty-seven  per  cent  of 
469,000,000  tons  would  be  used  for  steam  making 
purposes.  A  statement  was  made  that  a  sav¬ 
ing  or  wasting  of  one-quarter  of  this  coal  or  ap- 
•proximately  117,000,000  tons  depends  upon  the 
efficiency  with  which  we  operate  our  boiler  fur¬ 
naces.  In  other  words,  if  we  actually  saved  by 
proper  methods  50,000,000  tons;  this  economy 
would  result  in  freeing  for  other  important  serv¬ 
ice  over  a  million  fifty-ton  freight  cars  per  an¬ 
num.  The  significance  of  this  fact  is,  of  course, 
obvious. 

The  question  before  the  Society  was  the  best 
means  by  which  a  saving  could  be  effected  im¬ 
mediately  as  a  war  measure.  Several  papers  were 
presented,  one  of  Albert  A.  Cary,  a  combustion 
engineer  of  New  York,  creating  a  lot  of  favor¬ 
able  comment.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  many  who  heard  the  discussion,  that  Mr. 
Cary  had  happily  hit  upon  a  plan  that  is  feasible, 
which  can  immediately  be  put  into  practice. 

The  pertinent  parts  of  Mr.  Cary’s  paper  fol¬ 
lows  : 

As  a  statement  of  his  opinion  concerning  the 
preventable  waste  of  fuel,  Mr.  Myers,  it  seems, 
wishes  to  have  us  understand  that  all  that  is 
needed  to  bring  these  unnecessary  fuel  losses  to 
an  end  is  the  employment  of  the  services  of  some 
efficiency  expert  to  correct  the  faults  of  oper¬ 
ating  management. 

In  presenting  his  paper,  he  endeavors  to  focus 
our  minds  upon  this  panacea  in  the  statement 
that  “The  saving  or  wasting  of  one  fourth  of 
the  coal  consumption  of  any  industrial  plant  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  efficiency  of  its  oper¬ 
ating  management”  and  this  seems  to  be  the  text 
upon  which  the  balance  of  his  paper  is  founded. 

In  order  to  secure  the  desired  conservation  of 
fuels  in  such  plants,  Mr.  Myers  advises  the 
services  of  the  expert  in  operating  management, 
by  compulsion  or  otherwise,  he  suggests  what 
Mr.  Polakov  has  aptly  termed,  a  correspondence 
school  course,  which,  in  the  light  of  our  ex¬ 
perience,  is  not  a  wholly  worthy  suggestion  to 
be  offered  by  this  Society. 

The  expert  in  operating  management,  pro¬ 
vided  he  is  properly  qualified  and  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  his  business,  including  the  proper 
handling  of  the  fuel  used,  can  undoubtedly  se¬ 
cure  very  desirable  fuel  saving,  but  his  efficiency 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  co-operation  he 
receives  from  the  plant  owners  and  their  em¬ 
ployes,  as  well  as  their  willingness  to  equip  their 
plant  with  all  the  needed  apparatus  and  to  main¬ 
tain  and  use  them  continuously  after  the  expert 
concludes  his  work. 

Aside  from  the  training  of  a  boiler  room  force 
by  such  experts,  there  are  other  matters  which 
cannot  be  relegated  to  a  second  place  of  im¬ 
portance  in  considering  the  requirements  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  waste  of  fuel. 

To  illustrate,  I  will  refer  to  the  plant  of  one 
of  my  clients,  the  Tennessee  Copper  Company, 
where  I  first  investigated  their  original  equip¬ 
ment  of  hand  fired  water  tube  boilers. 

By  redesigning  the  furnaces  in  this  plant  and 
adapting  them  to  the  fuel  used  and  bv  substi¬ 
tuting  machine  fired  grates  they  have  since  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  the  same  amount  of  steam 
with  but  sixtv-four  per  cent  of  the  Jellico  Coal 
formerly  used. 

This  plant,  when  completed,  was^  turned  back 
to  the  same  management  that  it  had  before  with 
no  further  instructions. 

There  were,  however,  added  new  facilities  for 
continuously  determining  the  weight  of  the  coal, 
ash  and  water  used  as  well  as  the  analysis  of 
the  furnace  gases. 

In  another  large  industrial  plant  in  the  East  in 
which  I  was  interested  in  the  re-equipment  of 
the  boilers  so  as  to  produce  a  greater  output  of 
steam  per  unit ;  a  similar  saving  in  coal  was 
effected. 


This  plant  has  an  aggregate  capacity  of  over 
7,000  nominal  boiler  horsepower,  divided  into 
22  units.  It  was  formerly  operated  with  hand- 
fiied,  shaking  grates,  for  which  machine-fired 
grates  were  substituted  with  properly  designed 
furnaces. 

The  plant  is  now  being  operated  continuously 
at  fifty  per  cent  above  its  normal  rated  capacity 
and  is  using  no  more  fuel  than  it  formerly  did 
when  being  operated  at  two-thirds  of  its  present 
output.  The  boiler  room  force  required  to 
operate  this  altered  plant  is  less  than  half  of 
the  former  number  of  men  required. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  management 
of  this  plant  as  it  formerly  was  operated,  and 
it  is  still  being  operated  under  the  supervision  of 
a  testing  department. 

Proper  furnace  design  and  construction,  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  particular  kind  of  quality  of 
fuel  used  is  unquestionably  the  very  keynote  of 
the  whole  question  of  fuel  conservation.  By  the 
term  furnace  design  in  a  boiler  equipment,  I 
intend  to  include  not  only  the  furnace  with  its 
equipment  but  also  the  entire  boiler  setting,  flue 
and  draft  producing  equipment. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  furnace  is  the 
very  heart  and  life  of  the  whole  plant.  Let  any¬ 
thing  happen  to  the  furnace  and  the  whole  steam 
equipment  is  correspondingly  affected. 

The  efficiency  of  the  boiler  itself  depends 
wholly  upon  the  efficient  operation  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  and  the  combined  efficiency  of  both  affect 
the  economical  operation  of  the  entire  steam 
plant  and  with  this  dropping  efficiency  all  along 
the  line,  the  unnecessary  consumption  of  fuel  in¬ 
creases  very  materially. 

Let  us  concentrate  with  greater  earnestness 
upon  the  design  and  construction  of  our  furnaces. 
Let  us  study  our  available  refractories  for 
furnace  linings  with  greater  care  as  well  as  the 
high  temperature  cements,  the  mortar  used  and 
the  red  bricks  used  to  enclose  our  settings. 

Furnish  the  mason  with  complete  instructions 
for  “laying  up”  the  brickwork  and  properly 
bonding  the  interior  and  exterior  walls  of  the 
furnace  so  that  the  tremendous  difference  in 
temperature  between  the  two  sides  will  not,  by 
unequal  expansion  and  contraction,  destroy  these 
furnace  inclosures  rapidly  and  so  waste  fuel  by 
infiltration  of  outside  air  through  cracks — by  the 
short  circuiting  of  the  hot  gases  through  baffles, 
etc.,  and  causing  other  forms  of  wastes. 

The  selection  of  material  used  and  its  method 
of  erection  should  never  be  left  to  the  mason, 
as  it  is  safe  to  say  that  fully  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  masons  erecting  furnace  settings  are  hope- 
lesslv  unqualified  to  produce  a  proper  setting. 

After  equipping  our  plant  with  proper  furnace 
settings,  which  are  adapted  to  produce  the  high¬ 
est  possible  efficiency  with  the  particular  fuel 
available,  our  expert  in  operating  management 
can  come  into  the  plant  and  do  his  most  efficient 
work  by  instructing  the  men  how  to  operate  the 
furnaces  in  the.  most  efficient  manner.  He  can 
train  them  in  the  use  of  the  instruments  _  re¬ 
quired  to  kqep  the  plant  constantly  in  its  high¬ 
est  operating  conditions  and  there  are  many 
other  needed  duties  requiring  his  attention  to 
produce  the  most  economical  and  requisite  re¬ 
sults  which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  and 
labor  required. 

Turning  now  to  the  personal  factor  which  en¬ 
ters  so  strongly  into  our  fuel  economy  problem  : 

Mr.  Boiakov’s  quotation  from^  Mr.  Van  H. 
Manning’s  remarks  is  most  approves,  where  he 
states  that,  “The  problem  is  a  personal  one.” 
“It  deals  with  the  human  elements.”  “We  must 
reach  the  man  with  the  shovel.” 

In  our  larger  central  power  stations  the  men 
who  handle  the  coal  and  operate  the  boilers  have 
been  well  trained  and  they  generally  know  that 
they  must  obey  instructions  or  lose  their  jobs. 

In  the  smaller  plants,  we  find  a  wide  variety 
of  firemen,  some  of  whom  are  splendid  fellows, 
who  are  anxious  to  learn,  and  those  who  take 
a  pride  in  their  work;  while  others  strongly  re¬ 
sent  the  intrusion  of  an  outsider  to  show  them 
how  to  operate  their  plant  more  economically. 

This  latter  class  is  responsible  for  the  largest 
wastes  of  fuel  occurring  in  steam  plants. 

Many  of  these  men  are  certainly  not  fitted  for 
the  position  of  firemen,  and  unfortunately  many 
employers  seem  to  think  that  the  only  qualifica¬ 
tions  needed  is  that  they  be  strong,  husky  men. 


who  can  stand  up  before  a  hot  fire  and  shovel  in 
a  lot  of  coal  every  time  the  furnace  door  is 
opened,  and  then  to  pull  out  the  ash  and  clinkers 
from  the  grates  or  ash  pit  once  a  day. 

In  order  to  stop  our  enormous  coal  wastes  in 
industrial  and  other  plants,  these  so-called  fire¬ 
men  are  the  first  men  we  should  get  under  con¬ 
trol,  and  after  giving  this  matter  considerable 
thought,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  one  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  practically, 
and  this  method  is  similar  to  a  plan  I  submitted 
to  a  smoke  commission  a  number  of  years  ago. 

In  most  of  our  large  cities  and  in  some  of  the 
states,  operating  engineers  are  required  to  pass 
an  examination  and  obtain  a  license  before  being 
allowed  to  take  charge  of  a  steam  plant  and  some 
few  of  these  municipalities  or  states  require  a 
fireman’s  license  which,  as  a  general  thing,  can 
be  obtained  by  men  poorly  fitted  for  the  position. 

To  meet  the  present  emergency,  I  propose  that 
the  War  Coal  Board  take  the  necessary  measures 
to  bring  all  the  firemen  in  this  country  under 
their  control  by  requiring  the  firemen  to  take 
out  and  hold  a  United  States  license.  The  vari¬ 
ous  state,  county  or  municipal  governments  can 
assist  them  in  this  work. 

The  applicants  for  these  licenses  must  show 
some  qualifications  which  would  entitle  them  to 
hold  such  privileges,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  would  be  possible,  at  the  beginning,  to  have  all 
of  these  applicants  examined  before  qualified 
examination  boards. 

Future  applicants  should  be  required  to  pass 
an  examination  before  such  boards  and  qualify 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  before  receiving  their 
licenses. 

By  this  means  a  better  class  of  men  will  grad¬ 
ually  displace  the  many  fuel  wasting  incom¬ 
petents  who  are  now  disgracing  the  firemen’s 
trade. 

.Any  operator  of  a  coal-burning  plant  (domes¬ 
tic  plants,  of  course,  excepted)  who  operates  his 
equipment  without  a  licensed  fireman  will  be 
liable,  first  to  fines  and  finally  to  more  severe 
penalties. 

Each  license  shall  be  issued  for  the  applicant 
to  operate  in  a  definite,  described  plant  and  no¬ 
where  else.  Should  the  fireman  leave  this  plant 
for  any  good  reason,  rather  than  for  incom¬ 
petence,  _  he  can  take  his  license  to  the  proper 
authorities  and  have  it  transferred  to  another 
plant  where  he  has  found  re-employment. 

Should  the  fireman  be  found  to  be  incom¬ 
petent,  his  license  will  be  confiscated,  and  his 
future  "Applications  will  be  denied. 

Inspectors  appointed  by  the  War  Coal  Board 
will  visit  from  time  to  time  the  various  coal¬ 
burning  plants  and  should  they  find  any  of  them 
using  fuel  wastefully,  a  notice  will  be  served 
upon  the  owner.  If  this  is  not  followed  by 
prompt  action,  to  reduce  or  stop  the  waste,  the 
fireman’s  license  will  be  revoked. 

Such  action  might,  of  course,  cause  the  stop- 
paf^e  of  the  plant. 

The  above  suggestions  are  proffered  in  a  very 
crude  and  hurried  way  merely  to  offer  a  basis 
upon  which  a  means  for  checking  unpardonable 
wastes  of  fuel  taking  place  in  such  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  coal-burning  plants  in  this  coun¬ 
try  can  be  accomplished. 

.A  careful  study  of  conditions  and  a  practical 
formulation  of  the  manner  in  which  this  system 
should  be  applied  will,  without  doubt,  produce 
the  desired  results. 

There  are  many  mitigating  circumstances  which 
would  modify  the  harshness  of  this  measure. 

For  instance,  it  might  be  found  that  the  fuel 
waste  was  wholly  due  to  the  incompetence,  lazi¬ 
ness  or  ignorance  of  the  fireman,  in  which  case 
the  fireman’s  license  would  be  revoked  and  the 
owner  would  be  privileged  to  employ  another 
licensed  fireman  in  his  place. 

This  process  would  thus  tend  to  “weed  out” 
the  incompetent  men  who  are  keeping  good,  de¬ 
serving  and  competent  firemen  out  of  jobs  which 
belong  to  them,  and  thus,  eventually,  the  status 
of  the  firemen  would  be  haised,  and  their  better 
fuel-saving  work  will  merit  them  a  highpr  rate 
of  wages,  which  the  owner  can  well  afford  to 
pay  out  of  such  savings  effected  in  his  steam 
plant. 

This  proposed  method  is  now  but  a  war  meas¬ 
ure,  but  after  the  war  it  is  bound  to  result  in 
a  great  benefit. 
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Rulings  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator 


No.  Kjo.  December  4,  1(417. — A  temporary  in¬ 
crease  of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  was  granted  by 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  today  to 
coal  operators  in  various  counties  in  the  Jellico 
region  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  apparently  the  operators  of  this  re¬ 
gion  had  failed  to  understand  the  rules  of  the 
administration  regarding  the  fding  of  cost  sheets 
as  a  preliminary  to  applications  for  change  of 
price. 

'I'he  fuel  administration  again  calls  the  attention 
of  operators  to  the  fact  that  its  rules  must  he 
carefully  observed  in  making  applications  for 
reclassifications  of  mines  or  revisions  of  prices. 

The  rule  covering  such  applications  provides 
that  all  such  applications  must  be  based  on  state¬ 
ments  of  costs  made  out  on  the  forms  provided 
hy  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  cost 
sheets  must  cover  the  year  191 G  as  a  whole  and 
the  year  1!)17  by  months  to  the  date  of  the  appli¬ 
cation,  and  must  be  filed  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

No.  191 — December  5,  1917.  The  authorized 
advance  of  thirty-five  cents  per  ton  in  the  price 
of  anthracite  coal  will  not  be  allowed  by  the 
I'uel  Administration  on  coal  in  the  hands  of 
jobbers  or  retailers  when  the  increase  was  or¬ 
dered  hy  the  President,  effective  December  1st. 
The  I'uel  Administration  will  check  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  dealers  to  secure  the  high  price 
on  coal  which  had  left  the  mine  before  the  in¬ 
crease  was  ordered. 

United  States  Fuel  Administrator  Harry  A. 
Garfield  made  the  following  formal  announce¬ 
ment  : 

“The  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  today 
announces  that  the  increase  of  thirty-five  cents 
in  anthracite  prices,  authorized  to  cover  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  wage  scale,  applies  only  to  coal 
actually  shipped  from  the  mine  after  7  a.  m., 
December  1,  1917.” 

No.  192 — December  .j,  1917.  Improvement  in 
railroad  car  service  conditions  in  eastern  Ohio 
and  western  Pennsylvania,  was  shown  in  reports 
to  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  today. 
The  following  telegram  was  received  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Vein  Coal  Operators  Association: 

“Twenty-six  mines  reporting  to  the  associa¬ 
tion,  with  a  railroad  capacity  of  90,3  cars,  re¬ 
ceived  Monday  643  cars,  causing  a  loss  of  1,300 
tons  from  these  mines  alone.  Twenty-one  other 
mines  including  those  furnishing  railroad  fuel 
received  full  supply.  This  is  exceptionally  good 
car  simply  even  for  Monday.” 

The  Pittsburgh  vein  field  embraces  half  a  dozen 
counties  in  eastern  Ohio  and  considerable  terri¬ 
tory  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  production  is 
wholly  bituminous. 

No.  193 — December  5,  1917.  Representatives 
of  the  miners  and  operators  in  the  Ohio  coal 
fields,  have  been  requested  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  to  meet  in  Cleveland  on 
December  13,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  their 
differences  relative  to  the  price  miners  shall  pay 
for  powder  used  in  their  work.  In  telegrams 
addressed  to  representatives  of  both  sides,  Harry 
A,  Garfield,  United  States  Fuel  Administrator 
wrote : 

“I  will  expect  both  miners  and  operators  to 
settle  this  matter  without  stopping  production.” 

The  telegrams  calling  the  conference  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  A.  A.  Augustus  of  Cleveland,  Geo. 
M.  Jones,  Toledo,  C.  C.  Herring,  Massillon  and 
John  Moore.  Columbus,  representing  the  miners 
and  S.  H.  Robbins,  Cleveland,  W.  H.  Haskins, 
(ioshocton.  James  Pritchard,  Columbus  and 
John  M.  Roan,  Columbus,  for  the  operators. 

Pending  settlement  of  the  controversy  pre¬ 
sented  prices  for  powder  will  be  continued. 

No.  194 — December  .G,  1917.  Coal  mines  under 
contract  to  provide  fuel  for  New  York  State 
Institutions  have  been  instructed  by  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  that  they  must  not 
allow  anything  to  interfere  with  their  fulfilment 
of  those  contracts  promptly.  Telegrams  sent  by 
the  United  States  I'uel  Administration  today  to 
the  contracting  mines  directed  that  the  needs  of 
the  New  York  institutions  be  supplied. 

This  action  was  taken  in  response  to  state¬ 
ments  that  several  institutions,  including  one  or 
more  State  hospitals,  were  seriously  in  need  of 

coni. 

No  19.'> — December  6,  1917.  b'uel  .Administra¬ 
tor  Harry  .\.  Garfield  today  formally  approved 
Ilians  of  the  Coal  Shippers’  Terminal  Pool  .As¬ 
sociation  for  estahlishing  terminal  coal  pools  in 
the  central  west  to  facilitate  handling  of  the 
coal  supply.  The  plan  contemplates  uniform 


pooling  arrangements  under  the  Central  Execu¬ 
tive  and  Advisory  Committee  of  the  pool  asso¬ 
ciation  wherever  pools  are  established  with  the 
approval  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 

The  pool  committee,  which  represents  coal 
operators  in  the  central  territory,  will  meet  at 
Cleveland  on  Friday,  with  lA  C.  Baird,  who  has 
heen  authorized  to  represent  the  General  Oper¬ 
ating  Committee  of  the  Eastern  Railroads,  of 
which  A.  W.  Thompson  is  chairman.  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Garfield’s  approval  of  the  pooling 
plan  was  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  A.  A. 
■Augustus,  chairman  of  the  Central  Executive  and 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Pool  Association, 
which  read  as  follows : 

“.After  hearing  the  plans  of  the  Coal  Ship¬ 
pers’  Terminal  Pool  .Association,  represented  by 
your  Committee,  and  careful  consideration  of  its 
usefulness  in  relieving  the  coal  shortage,  and 
facilitating  and  simplifying  the  movement  and 
delivery  of  coal,  I  wish  to  say  that  1  heartily  ap¬ 
prove  of  your  plan  and  urge  its  immediate 
adoption  and  application  to  such  congested  cen¬ 
ters  as  I  shall  approve  from  time  to  time. 

“I  also  urge  upon  all  shippers  and  railroads 
to  co-operate  with  your  association  to  the  end 
that  the  shippers,  railroads  and  the  public  may 
receive  the  full  benefit  thereof. 

“This  approval  shall  carry  with  it,  however, 
the  provision  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with 
railroads  in  developing  their  plans  now  under 
consideration,  or  in  the  future  along  constructive 
lines  for  the  improvement  of  railroad  service. 

“It  is  my  understanding  that  your  plan  con¬ 
templates  a  uniformity  of  operation  under  super¬ 
vision  of  your  Committee  at  all  points  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Freight  Association  Territory  where  pools 
are  established  with  my  approval  under  this  plan 
in  order  that  full  information  and  control  may 
be  centralized  for  the  use  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration. 

“So  long  as  the  operation  of  this  plan  con¬ 
tinues  to  prove  useful,  as  I  believe  it  will,  to  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration,  I  shall  sup¬ 
port  your  Committee  when  necessary  to  secure 
full  co-operation.” 

No.  196 — December  6,  1917.  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor  Harry  A.  Garfield  has  designated  F.  C. 
Baird,  of  Cleveland,  to  act  as  his  official  repre¬ 
sentative  in  clearing  up  the  congestion  of  coal 
shipments  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
which  has  delayed  the  coal  supply  of  Michigan 
and  other  central  western  points.  Mr.  Baird 
has  already  been  authorized  by  the  General 
Operating  Committee  of  the  Eastern  Railroads 
to  handle  the  matter  for  that  committee.  He 
will  combine  the  authority  to  control  the  trans¬ 
portation  conditions  with  the  authority  conferred 
by  Air.  Garfield  in  order  to  effectively  deal  with 
the  emergency. 

In  a  letter  conferring  on  Mr.  Baird  the  author¬ 
ity  to  handle  the  coal  phase  of  the  situation. 
Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  said : 

“You  are  hereby  authorized,  as  my  representa¬ 
tive,  to  proceed  to  the  Russell  and  Silvergrove 
yards,  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroads,  and 
to  there  issue  such  orders  in  my  name  as  may 
be  necessary  to  relieve  the  coal  congestion, 
diverting  shipments  in  accordance  with  needs  of 
consumers  in  Michigan,  and  as  may  be  directed 
until  normal  operation  is  restored.*  Daily  state¬ 
ments  of  such  diversions  are  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  respective  shippers  with  the  request  that  the 
coal  be  billed  out  to  the  new  consignee  indicated 
by  you.  If  the  coal  so  diverted  is  shipped 
under  contract  at  prices  different  from  those 
fixed  by  the  President,  it  may  be  billed  to  the 
new  consignee  at  the  same  prices,  it  being  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood  that  this  applies  only  to  coal 
diverted  in  overcoming  the  present  stoppage  at 
the  Russell  and  Silvergrove  yards.  It  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  that  it  will  require  only  a  few  days 
to  overcome  the  present  difficulty.” 

No.  197 — December  7,  1917.  The  electric  rail¬ 
ways  of  the  country  were  called  upon  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  the  United  States  Fuel  .Administration 
in  the  conservation  of  coal  used  in  generating 
electric  power  in  a  communication  issued  today 
by  the  War  Board  of  the  .American  Electric 
K’ ail  ways  .Association.  The  Electric  Railways 
W’ar  Board  urged  all  electric  lines  to  aid  in 
carrying  out  suggestions  recently  made  by  the 
b'uel  .Administration  to  State  Administrators 
looking  toward  the  limitation  of  unnecessary 
uses  of  electric  power.  The  communication  of 
the  Board  outlined  in  detail  the  unnecessary 
uses  of  electricity  which  can  readily  be  elimi¬ 
nated. 


-As  a  means  of  cutting  down  the  amount  of 
fuel  now  being  used  the  war  board  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  railway  association  calls  attention  to  un¬ 
necessary  service  which  it  says  should  be  elim¬ 
inated.  _  This  unnecessary  service,  the  board 
states  is  of  two  classes ;  that  upon  the  entire 
system  before  6  a.  m.  and  after  8  p.  m.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible  to  eliminate  many  of  the  runs 
early  in  the  morning  and  after  the  public  has 
been  taken  home  from  the  shops  and  offices  in 
the  evening,  the  statement  says.  The  unneces¬ 
sary  service  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  con¬ 
sists  largely  of  too  frequent  headway  on  lines 
serving  sparsely  settled  territory  and  insufficient 
loading  on  other  lines,  it  is  stated.  A  large  sav¬ 
ing  can  be  effected  by  the  elimination  of  un¬ 
necessary  stops,  it  is  also  pointed  out.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Admiijistration  concerning 
the  extravagant  heating  of  cars.  The  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  trainmen  is  asked  in  saving  power.  The 
heating  of  interurban  waiting  stations  by  elec¬ 
tricity  should  be  done  away  with,  the  Electric 
War  Board  says. 

Very  great  saving  of  fuel  has  been  made  on 
certain  lines  by  the  elimination  of  small  un- 
economiplly  operated  power  stations  and  the 
assumption  of  their  loads  by  public  utilities  sta¬ 
tions,  the  statement  says.  It  may  be  possible, 
the  war  board  says,  for  electric  roads  now  mak¬ 
ing  their  own  power  to  buy  it  from  other 
sources  more  economically  and  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  tieing  in  their  lines  with  those  of  other 
utilities  so  that  emergencies  can  be  provided  for. 

In  the  effort  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
trainmen  in  the  power  saving  movement  the  fol¬ 
lowing  form  of  pledge  to  be  signed  by  motormen 
and  conductors  is  suggested : 

“I . Motorman  (or  conduc¬ 
tor  )  of  the  .  company,  realizing 

that  the  conservation  of  power  and  fuel  is,  dur¬ 
ing  the  continuance  of  the  war,  a  patriotic  duty 
and  necessary  to  the  success  of  our  arms,  hereby 
pledge  myself  to  use  every  effort,  by  coasting, 
by  the  proper  use  of  the  brakes,  the  proper  regu¬ 
lation  of  heating  apparatus,  and  in  every  other 
way  to  save  power  while  operating  cars  of  the 

. company.”  Directors  of  the  American 

Railway  Association  War  Board  who  transmitted 
the  recommendations  to  the  electric  lines  are:  T. 
N.  AIc.Arthur,  chairman.  President  Public  Service 
Railway  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  C.  Loomis  .Allen, 
Director;  and  A.  W.  Britton,  Union  Traction 
Co.,  .Anderson,  Ind. ;  P.  H.  Gadden,  Charleston, 
S.  C., :  Britton  I.  Budd.  Chicago;  North  Shore 
&  Milwaukee  Railroad,  Chicago;  Lucius  I. 
Storrs,  the  Connecticut  Company,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  E.  B.  Burritt  secretary. 

In  addition  to  making  numerous  suggestions 
for  saving  fuel  the  war  board  announces  that 
monthly  reports  on  coal  consumption  will  be 
asked  of  electric  roads. 

No.  198 — December  8,  1917. — Operators  and 
miners  of  the  Rocky  Ridge  district  comprising 
what  is  known  as  the  Broad  Top  field  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  have  reached  an  agreement  in  their 
wage  controversy  which  had  reached  a  point 
where  the  suspension  of  operations  at  the  mines 
was  threatened.  The  United  States  Fuel  .Ad¬ 
ministration  brought  representatives  of  both 
sides  to  Washington,  with  the  result  that  the 
matter  was  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  agreement  signed  provides  that  the  day 
wage  rate  of  the  men  shall  remain  the  same  as 
other  Central  Pennsylvania  fields — $5  a  day  for 
inside  labor  and  the  general  scale  for  outside 
day  labor.  The  mining  rate  will  be  ten  cents 
above  that  of  other  Central  Pennsylvania  fields 
or  $1.11  3-20  per  ton.  The  latter  rate  is  to  be 
effective  until  .April  1.  when  it  is  to  be  with¬ 
drawn,  making  a  new  wage  rate  on  the  basis  of 
the  balance  of  Central  Pennsylvania  territor}-. 
On  -April  1,  the  rate  will  be  $1.01.  The  agree¬ 
ment  affects  2.300  miners  in  Bedford  and  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  counties. 

No.  199 — December  S,  1917.  Official  informa¬ 
tion  was  received  at  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  today  that  mines  in  Fairmont- 
Clarkshurg  region  in  West  A'^irginia,  lost  heavily 
in  coal  production  today  on  account  of  shortage 
in  cars. 

United  States  Fuel  .Administrator  Garfield  has 
telegraphed  .A.  W.  Thompson,  Chairman  of  the 
Operating  Committee  of  the  Eastern  Railroads 
with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  asking  that 
body  to  take  steps  to  render  assistance  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  car  supply  for  that  territorj'. 
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No.  200 — December  8,  1917. — John  P.  White, 
Labor  Representative  in  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  organization,  left  Saturday  night 
for  Indianapolis,  where  he  will  be  engaged  early 
this  week  in  the  work  of  obtaining  data  relative 
to  the  controversy  between  Ohio  miners  and 
operators  over  the  price  of  powder. 

Mr.  White  will  attend  the  conference  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  miners  and  operators,  which  is  to 
be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  next  Thursday, 
December  13th,  at  which  time  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor  Garfield  has  notified  miners  and  operators 
that  he  will  expect  them  to  settle  their  differences 
without  allowing  them  to  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  mines  in  the  territory  affected. 

Miners  have  been  insisting  that  they  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  pay  at  the  same  rate  per  keg  as  is 
paid  by  Indiana  miners,  while  the  operators  de¬ 
mand  that  they  pay  at  the  rate  paid  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  a  difference  of  approximately  75  cents 
per  keg. 

No.  201 — December  8,  1917. — The  present  is 
not  a  time  when  coal  dealers  can  run  their  busi¬ 
ness  as  they  see  fit  and  co-operation  with  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Fuel  Administration  will  be  required. 
If  coal  dealers  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
refuse  to  co-operate  with  the  Federal  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  steps  will  be  taken  to  divert  coal  to 
dealers  who  will  co-operate.  This  policy  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  was  made 
known  in  a  telegram  today  to  a  firm  of  coal 
dealers  in  a  Pennsylvania  city. 

The  telegram  to  the  coal  dealers  who  had  been 
reported  as  refusing  to  co-operate  with  the  Fuel 
Administration  was  as  follows : 

“Administration  is  advised  you  refuse  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Federal  Fuel  Administrator.  If 
this  is  the  case  administration  will  take  steps  to 
have  all  coal  shipped  to  you  diverted  to  other 
local  dealers  who  are  willing  to  co-operate  with 
this  administration  in  relieving  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  a  time  when  dealers  can  run 
their  own  business  as  they  see  fit  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  on  part  of  dealers  must  be  given  if  efforts 
of  this  administration  are  to  be  successful.  Un¬ 
less  advice  that  you  are  willing  to  co-operate  is 
given  by  four  o’clock  this  afternoon  we  will  ar¬ 
range  to  have  all  coal  now  in  transit  diverted 
to  other  dealers  in  your  city.” 

“The  telegram  to  the  Pennsylvania  dealers  was 
sent  in  connection  with  w'ork  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  relieving  the  coal  situation  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  firm  to  which 
the  message  was  addressed  replied  today  deny¬ 
ing  charges  that  it  was  refusing  to  work  in 
harmony  with  the  fuel  administration. 

No.  202 — December  9,  1917.  Shipments  of 

coal  into  Queens  county,  New  York,  which  will 
go  far  toward  relief  from  the  coal  shortage 
there,  are  expected  to  arrive  on  Monday.  The 
.shipments  were  ordered  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  from  mines  which  usually 
serve  that  territory.  Steps  were  also  taken  to 
provide  relief  for  a  number  of  other  New  York 
state  towns  where  the  emergency  was  reported  to 
be  great.  Included  among  these  were  North 
Newark,  Watertown,  Hilton,  Spencerport,  Cape 
Vincent,  Canandaigua,  Auburn,  Barker,  Hannibal 
and  Waterloo. 

Efforts  to  meet  the  situation  in  New  England 
were  also  continued  by  the  Fuel  Administration. 

No.  203 — December  9,  1917.  The  question  of 
prices  of  American  coal  transported  abroad  and 
coal  used  for  the  bunkers  of  ships  in  the  export 
trade  is  before  the  United  States  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  in  concrete  form,  with  the  suggestion 
that  an  order  be  issued  fixing  higher  prices  on 
this  class  of  coal. 

Bunker  coal  and  coal  for  export  are  now  sold 
by  American  dealers  at  the  low  prices  fixed  by 
the  President  and  the  Fuel  Administration.  At 
the  same  time,  England  and  other  exporting 
countries  not  only  permit  much  higher  prices 
for  export  coal,  but  actually  prescribe  minimum 
prices  so  that  competition  will  not  force  cheap 
coal  for  export  at  the  expense  of  home  pro¬ 
ducers  and  ultimately  affect  the  financial  strength 
of  the  nation. 

The  experts  who  have  been  preparing  data  on 
the  matter,  say  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  should  put  a  large  gratuitous  profit 
into  the  pockets  of  foreign  vessel  owners  and 
coal  dealers,  when  the  profit  is  subject  to  foreign 
taxation,  in  some  instances  at  tax  rates  as  high 
as  eighty  per  cent.  They  maintain  that  this 
nrofit  should,  under  the  circumstances,  be  kept 
here. 

Another  point  brought  out  in  the  discussions  is 
that  consumers  of  coal  in  South  America  now 
pay  the  market  pri.;e  established  by  English 
competition,  and  the  difference  between  that 
price  and  the  price  established  by  the  President 
goes  to  the  profit  of  the  importer  in  Argentina, 


for  instance.  It  is  believed  that  this  profit  should 
be  cut  down. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  been  trying  to 
find  a  way  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  fixing  a  much 
higher  price  for  foreign  bunker  and  export  coal 
than  for  coal  sold  for  home  consumption,  without 
opening  a  door  to  abuses  and  unfair  discrim¬ 
inations. 

Through  the  licensing  system  of  the  War 
Trade  Board  it  will  be  possible  to  control  every 
pound  of  export  and  bunker  coal  during  1918, 
and  thus  prevent  any  higher  price  that  might  be 
allowed  from  turning  a  large  proportion  of 
American  coal  production  into  foreign  chan¬ 
nels. 

No.  204.  December  10,  1917. — The  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator  has  under  consid¬ 
eration  a  definite  plan  for  “lightless  nights” 
throughout  the  country,  somewhat  similar 
to  “wheatless”  and  “meatless”  days. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  darken  alt  outdoor 
lighting,  other  than  street  lights  and  special 
municipal  lights  needed  for  police  purposes, 
on  certain  nights  of  each  week.  On  other 
nights,  according  to  the  plan,  signs  would  be 
permitted  to  burn. 

The  plan  under  discussion  provides  for  rad¬ 
ical  changes  in  the  order  put  out  on  November 
9th,  last,  which  restricted  illuminated  signs  to 
certain  hours,  making  such  exceptions  of  mer¬ 
chants’  and  theater  signs  as  seemed  reason¬ 
able.  In  actual  application,  it  now  appears, 
this  order  is  impracticable. 

The  evidence  of  all  eyes  is  that  the  streets 
of  cities  are  virtually  as  light  as  before  these 
special  signs  were  darkened.  State  Federal 
fuel  administrations  in  New  York,  Illinois 
and  other  states  have  reported  in  detail  on 
the  impossibility  of  getting  results  from  the 
old  order.  They  say  it  is  the  tens  of  thou- 
'sands  of  small  signs  that  count. 

“Lightless  nights”  would  save  coal  in  large 
quantities,  according  to  the  figures  be¬ 
fore  the  Fuel  Administration.  It  would  be 
a  part  of  the  plan  to  show  every  citizen  the 
war  necessity  and  have  him  join  in  the  sav¬ 
ing.  In  every  residence,  apartment  house  and 
office  building  people  would  be  asked  to  use 
not  more  than  one-half  the  usual  lighting. 

Under  the  conditions  noted  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  order  the  “white  ways”  have  kept  their 
brilliancy  and  the  coal  saving  has  not  been 
large;  under  the  new  plan  the  “white  ways” 
would  disappear  entirely  on  certain  nights. 

No.  205.  December  10,  1917. — A  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion’s  advisory  board  in  Arkansas  has  been 
dispatched  from  Little  Rock  to  Ft.  Smith, 
Ark.,  where  a  number  of  coal  mines  are  af¬ 
fected  by  a  strike  of  employes  of  the  Ft.  Smith 
Light  and  Traction  Company.  Telegrams  to 
the  Fuel  Administration  stated  that  the  strike 
went  into  effect  this  morning  and  at  once  tied 
up  the  operations  of  the  Light  and  Traction 
Company,  as  well  as  shutting  off  the  power 
supply  to  a  number  of  Industrial  plants  and 
the  coal  mines  in  Sebastian  county. 

State  Fuel  Administrator  Couch  reported 
from  Little  Rock  that  a  representative  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  was  en  route  to  Ft.  Smith 
to  make  an  investigation  and  to  take  what¬ 
ever  steps  are  possible  to  resume  operations 
in  the  mines  tied  up  by  the  labor  controversy. 

No.  206.  December  10,  1917. — Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  operators  and  miners  in  the  Osage 
field  in  Kansas  have  notified  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  that  they  will  arrive  in 
Washington  next  Thursday. 

The  conference  has  been  called  as  a  result 
of  the  strike  of  miners  following  refusal  of 
the  operators  to  grant  the  miners  the  fifty 
cents  per  ton  increase,  as  ordered  by  State 
Fuel  Administrator  Emerson  Carey  of  Kan¬ 
sas.  The  operators  assert  that  the  miners  are 
already  under  contract  to  work  in  the  mines 
at  a  rate  which  is  less  than  that  demanded 
by  the  men  and  ordered  by  the  State  Fuel 
■Administrator.  The  controversy  has  resulted 
in  curtailment  of  mining  activities  in  several 
mines  in  the  vicinity. 

In  addition  to  Fuel  Administrator  Carey, 
it  is  expected  that  Alexander  Howatt  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  representing  the  miners,  and  F.  W. 
Lukins,  representing  the  operators,  will  be 
among  those  who  will  attend  the  conference 
in  Washington  next  Thursday,  when  efforts 
will  be  made  to  adjust  the  differences  that 
exist  between  the  miners  and  the  employers. 

No.  207.  December  10,  1917. — Despite  the 
fact  that  the  coldest  weather  of  the  present 
winter  descended  upon  a  large  part  of  the 


East  in  the  past  forty-eight  hours,  and  that 
low  temperatures  prevailed  over  a  wide  radius 
throughout  the  country,  there  was  no  appre¬ 
ciable  increase  in  the  demands  upon  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  for  relief 
in  the  form  of  coal. 

Queens  county.  New  York,  appeared  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  greatest  coal  demand  in  the  East 
with  the  whole  state  of  Kansas  occupying  a 
similar  position  in  the  West.  Zero  tempera¬ 
tures  added  to  the  difficulties  in  Kansas,  and 
state  officials  indicated  that  they  were  seri¬ 
ously  considering  asking  for  a  proclamation 
in  that  state  ordering  the  closing  of  schools 
as  a  measure  to  conserve  the  coal  supply.  The 
Fuel  Administration  was  exerting  every  effort 
to  take  care  of  emergency  cases  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  It  was  expected  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  coal  ordered  last  week  from 
mines  for  relief  in  Queens  county,  New  York, 
would  begin  arriving  in  the  big  territory  off 
Brooklyn  today,  and  would  go  far  toward  re¬ 
lieving  the  plight  of  that  community. 

No.  208.  December  11,  1917. — United  States 
Fuel  Administrator  Harry  A.  Garfield  today 
declared  that  the  Fuel  Administration  does 
not  contemplate  the  closing  of  schools  in 
the  northern  and  central  states  during  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February. 

The  suggestion  that  school  sessions  be  sus¬ 
pended  as  a  means  of  saving  coal  came  to  the 
Fuel  Administration  from  outside  sources,  but 
it  has  not  been  given  favorable  consideration. 

No.  2<)9.  December  11,  1917. — In  the  task  of 
conserving  coal  by  substituting  the  burning 
of  wood  for  fuel  wherever  practicable,  the 
County  Fuel  Administration  of  Tennessee  have 
set  an  example  in  practical  efficiency  that  is 
certain  to  stimulate  the  fuel  administrators 
of  other  states  and  should  be  widely  copied. 

In  practically  every  county  of  Tennessee 
war  fuel  companies  have  been  organized.  In 
some  counties  there  are  two  companies.  These 
are  organized  by  patriotic  local  citizens,  the 
capitalization  of  each  company  varying  with 
the  situation,  the  average  capitalization  being 
$1,500.  Each  local  company  has  a  manager 
who  superintends  the  cutting  and  the  selling 
of  wood,  and  while  the  greatest  economy  is 
practiced,  it  is  hoped  that  each  organization 
will  be  able  to  show  interest  at  6  per  cent 
on  the  money  invested.  If  there  is  any  higher 
profit  than  this,  the  money  will  be  devoted  to 
the  Red  Cross. 

Wood  is  being  purchased  at  $4  a  cord,  de¬ 
livered.  It  will  retail  at  about  $5.50  a  cord 
for  fire  wood  and  $6.50  a  cord  for  stove  wood. 
The  buyers  are  urged  to  buy  fire  wood  and 
cut  it  into  stove  wood  for  themselves. 

The  wood,  which  is  beech,  scrub  oak  and 
ash,  is  obtained  by  thinning  out  the  forest 
near  the  edge  of  town  and  by  cutting  on  un- 
cleareil  lands,  thus  adding  to  the  value  of  the 
lands. 

In  each  county  where  these  organizations 
exist  there  is  now  on  hand  about  one  hundred 
cords. 

Once  the  idea  of  using  wood  instead  of 
coal  has  taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  people 
as  a  constructive  and  valuable  aid  in  winning 
the  war,  it  has  been  found  that  help  for  the 
movement  comes  in  many  ways.  Mr.  Myer, 
Tennessee’s  Fuel  Administrator,  estimates 
there  is  enough  wood  on  the  outskirts  of  Jack- 
son  to  keep  the  people  there  warm  for  many 
years,  without  the  use  of  a  particle  of  coal. 

The  Tennessee  Fuel  Administration  was  of¬ 
fered  5,000  cords  of  cedar,  near  Chapel  Hill, 
Tennessee,  at  a  very  low  rate.  Another  patri¬ 
otic  offer  was  the  valuable  wood  refuse  from 
woodworking  plants  at  $1.25  a  cord,  f.  o.  b. 
cars. 

So  the  conservation  of  coal  goes  on;  in  many 
cases  bettering  rather  than  depleting  the 
farms.  Most  of  the  country  cookstoves  can 
be  made  wood  burners  with  little  trouble,  and 
in  Tennessee  the  consumers  of  wood  can  get 
a  wood  grate  to  replace  their  old  one  by 
applying  to  the  dealer. 

In  the  face  of  what  he  has  already  been 
able  to  accomplish,  Air.  Myer's  appeal  to 
the  rest  of  the  states  is  particularly  forceful. 
He  urges  farmers  everywhere  to  stop  driving 
into  town  to  buy  coal,  thus  depleting  the  sup¬ 
ply  needed  for  people  in  other  sections  who 
have  no  choice  between  coal  and  no  fuel. 

No.  210.  December  11,  1917. — An  increase 
of  ten  cents  per  ton  in  mine  prices  for  coal 
produced  in  middle  Tennessee  has  been  or¬ 
dered  by  United  States  Fuel  .Administrator 
Harry  A.  Garfield.  The  order  puts  the  middle 
(Concluded  on  page  497.) 
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Special  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission 


Washington,  D.  C.,  December  1,  1917. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives; 

The  act  to  regulate  commerce  requires  the 
Commission  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  such 
recommendations  as  to  additional  legislation 
relating  to  regulation  of  commerce  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  deem  necessary.  Under  this  man¬ 
date  the  Commission  submits  the  fol'owing  spe¬ 
cial  report,  supplementing  its  annual  report  with 
reference  to  transportation  conditions  as  affect¬ 
ing  and  affected  by  the  war  in  which  the  United 
States  is  now  engaged: 

The  railroads  of  the  country  came  into  being 
under  the  stimulus  of  competition.  From  the 
outset  their  operation  and  development  have 
been  responsive  to  a  competition  which  has 
grown  with  the  growth  of  population  and  in¬ 
dustry.  This  competitive  influence  has  been 
jealously  guarded  and  fostered  by  state  laws  and 
constitutions,  as  well  as  by  the  federal  law. 
The  keenness  of  rivalry  naturally  drew  to  the 
front  those  who  were  quick  to  seize  and  resolute 
to  retain  every  available  point  of_  vantage  for 
their  respective  roads.  Terminals,  if  confined_  to 
exclusive  use,  were  not  only  of  strategic  im¬ 
portance  but  profit  yielding  assets.  Out  of  com¬ 
petition  grew  rate  wars,  pooling,  mergers,  and 
consolidation  into  systems,  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
bating  and  other  preferential  treatment  of  ship¬ 
pers  which  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  was 
primarily  framed  to  prevent. 

In  that  act  the  Congress,  accepting  the  com¬ 
petitive  principle  as  salutary,  has  thrown  about 
it  prohibitions  apinst  compacts  for  the  pooling 
of  freights  or  divisions  of  earnings  of  different 
and  competing  railroads,  and,  while  the  original 
act  is  but  the  nucleus  of  the  act  we  now  admin¬ 
ister,  that  prohibition  has  remained  unchanged. 

But  original  act  and  successive  amendments 
were  alike  framed  in  times  of  peace  and  for 
times  of  peace.  They  looked  to  protection  of  the 
shipper  and  the  public  against  unjust  or  unfair 
treatment  by  the  carrier,  and  not  to  protection 
of  the  nation  and  its  commerce  in  time  of  war  by 
utilization  of  all  the  forces  and  resources  of  its 
transportation  systems  to  their  fullest  extent. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe,  and 
especially  since  this  country  was  drawn  into  that 
war,  it  has  become  increasingly  clpr  that  unifi¬ 
cation  in  the  operation  of  our  railroads  during 
the  period  of  conflict  is  indispensable  to  their 
fullest  utilization  for  the  national  defense  and 
welfare.  They  must  be  drawn,  like  the  in¬ 
dividual,  from  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  mob¬ 
ilized  to  win  the  war.  This  unification  can  be 
effected  in  one  of  two  ways,  and  we  see  but 
two. 

The  first  is  operation  as  a  unit  by  the  car¬ 
riers  themselves.  In  the  effort  along  this  line 
initiated  early  in  this  year,  they  are  restricted 
by  state  and  federal  law,  and  the  idea  is  the  an¬ 
tithesis  of  that  which  heretofore  has  controlled 
their  activities.  Their  past  operations  have  been 
competitive,  although  since  the  Hepburn  act,  and 
especially  since  the  Mann-Elkins  act,  the  pre¬ 
scription  by  this  Commission  of  reasonable 
maximum  rates  and  charges  for  rail  carriers 
subject  to  the  act,  and  the  exercise  of  its  power 
to  require  abatement  of  unjust  discrimination  or 
undue  prejudice,  have  in  great  degree  restricted 
that  competition  to  the  field  of  service.  But 
whether  or  not  perpetuation  of  the  competitive 
influence  is  desirable  under  a  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  regulation,  it  is  apparent  that  operation  of 
our  railroads  as  a  unit  involves  the  surrender  by 
each  of  exclusive  use  of  terminal  facilities,  sur¬ 
render  at  times  of  profitable  traffic  to  other  car¬ 
riers,  and  acceptance  of  less  profitable  traffic, 
with  resultant  loss  of  revenue,  wherever  economy 
of  movement  or  greater  freedom  from  congestion 
would  dictate  that  course  if  the  various  carriers 
were  in  fact  but  one. 

The  alternative  is  operation  as  a  unit  by  the 
President  during  the  period  of  the  war  as  a  war 
measure  under  the  war  powers  vested  in  him  by 
the  constitution  and  those  which  have  been  or 
may  be  conferred  by  the  Congress. 

As  bearing  upon  the  alternatives  thus  stated 
it  will  be  recalled  that  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  in  1914,  the  traffic  offered  to  and  moved 
by  the  railroads  has  increased  enormously. 


Prior  thereto  there  had  been  occasional  periods 
of  car  shortage,  usually  restricted  in  territory, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  from  1907  down  to  1916 
the  number  of  cars  in  the  country  exceeded  the 
demand.  This  subject  is  treated  in  our  annual 
report. 

The  sudden,  unforseen,  and  unprecedented  de¬ 
mand  for  transportation  occasioned  by  the  war 
placed  a  strain  upon  the  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  railroads  which  they  were  not  and 
are  not  prepared  to  meet.  There  was  created 
a  need  for  immediate  and  extensive  additions  to 
existing  facilities  and  equipment.  This  need  is 
coincident  with  demands  upon  capital,  as  well  as 
upon  labor,  manufactures  and  natural  resources, 
such  as  we  have  never  known.  Important  ad¬ 
ditions  and  betterments  will  require  new  capital. 

The  railroads  propose  essentially  that  we  al¬ 
low  increases  in  freight  rates  of  such  magnitude 
that  their  increased  earnings  will  attract  investors, 
bv  dividends  declared  or  by  the  prospect  of  divi¬ 
dends,  in  competition  with  securities  issued  by 
federal,  state  and  municipal  governments,  public 
utility  corporations,  and  industries  organized  and 
operating  primarily  for  gain  as  distinguished 
from  nublic  service.  Some  of  the  latter  have 
yielded  large  profits  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war. 

An  attempt  to  secure  new  capital  would  come 
at  a  time  when  the  rising  cost  of  living  has  made 
it  difficult  for  those  dependent  for  support  upon 
their  earnings  to  meet  their  current  expenses ; 
after  the  absorption  by  American  capital  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  American  securities  owned  abroad 
prior  to  Aueust  1,  1914,  the  railroad  securities  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country  alone  amounting  to  from 
$1,700,000,000  to  $2,000,000,000 ;  after  financing 
in  this  country  of  loans  to  our  persent  allies ; 
and  after  subscription  for  almost  six  billion  dol¬ 
lars  of  liberty  loan  bonds. 

Even  if  the  railroads  have  more  money,  the 
immediate  construction  of  necessary  facilities 
and  equipment  could  not  readily  be  effected. 
Labor  is  scarce  and  the  cost  is  mounting.  So 
with  materials  and  supplies.  Car  and  locomotive 
builders  are  largely  engaged  in  producing  equip¬ 
ment  needed  abroad,  both  by  our  allies  and  by 
our  own  forces  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
steel  and  other  materials  needed  for  such  con¬ 
struction,  as  well  as  the  labor,  are  also  needed 
in  other  phases  of  the  conflict.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  and  pending  the  acquisition  of  such  ad¬ 
ditional  facilities  and  equipment,  it  is  indispens¬ 
able  that  those  now  in  existence  should  be  used 
to  their  fullest  capacity,  primarily  for  the  uses 
which  are  most  vital  to  the  country’s  defense 
and  welfare,  but  without  unnecessary  hindrance 
to  the  industry  and  commerce  of  our  people 
upon  which  their  ability  to  contribute  toward 
the  success  of  the  war  so  largely  depends. 

The  act  to  regulate  commerce  was  not  enacted 
to  meet  such  a  situation.  The  carriers  haye  the 
right  to  demand  at  our  hands,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  approve,  just  and  reasonable  rates  sufficient 
to  yield  fair  returns  upon  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  devoted  to  public  use  after  necessary  ex¬ 
penditures  for  wages,  fuel  and  supplies,  rea¬ 
sonable  expenditures  for  maintenance,  renewals 
and  betterments  properly  chargeable  to  operating 
exnences.  and  appropriate  depreciation.  Meas¬ 
ured  in  dollars  the  gross  revenues  of  the  carriers 
during  the  past  and  current  fiscal  years  exceed 
any  in  their  history.  But  what  the  dollar  will 
buy  in  labor,  material  and  supplies  is  substantially 
less. 

We  are  sensible  of  the  vital  and  imperative 
need  of  the  hour  that  our  railroads  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  become  less  efficient  or  less  suffi¬ 
cient.  We  realize  the  gravity  of  a  serious  break¬ 
down  of  our  transportation  facilities.  It  is  un¬ 
thinkable  that  this  breakdown  would  be  permit¬ 
ted  if  it  could  be  prevented.  Increased  charges 
for  carriage,  if  found  necessary  to  take  care  of 
unavoidable  increases  in  operating  expenses, 
would  not  at  this  time  bring  new  capital  on  rea¬ 
sonable  terms  in  important  sums. 

In  our  opinion  the  situation  does  not  permit 
of  temporizing.  All  energies  must  be  devoted 
to  bringing  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
and  to  that  end  it  is  necessary  that  our  transpor¬ 
tation  systems  be  placed  and  kept  on  the  plane 
of  highest  efficiency.  This  can  only  be  secured 


through  unification  of  their  operation  during  the 
period  of  the  war. 

If  the  unification  is  to  be  effected  by  the  car¬ 
riers  they  should  be  enabled  to  effect  it  in  a  law¬ 
ful  way.  To  that  end,  in  our  judgment,  the 
operation  of  the  antitrust  laws,  except  in  respect 
of  consolidations  or  mergers  of  parallel  and  com¬ 
peting  lines,  as  applied  to  rail  and  water  car¬ 
riers  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce, 
and  of  the  anti-pooling  provision  of  section  five 
of  that  act,  should  be  suspended  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  war,  and  until  further  action  by  the 
Congress.  In  addition  they  should  be  provided 
from  the  government  treasury  with  financial  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  form  of  loans  or  advances  for 
capital  purposes  in  such  amounts,  on  such  con¬ 
ditions,  and  under  such  supervision  of  expend¬ 
iture  as  may  be  determined  by  appropriate 
authority.  As  a  necessary  concomitant,  the  reg¬ 
ulation  of  security  issues  of  common  carriers 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  should  be  vested 
in  some  appropriate  body,  as  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  in  our  annual  reports.  The  rights  of 
shippers  for  reasonable  rates  and  non-discrim- 
inatory  service  under  the  present  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  need  not  be  seriously  interfered 
with  by  such  unified  control.  Some  elastic  pro¬ 
visions  for  establishment  of  new  routes  would 
probably  be  needed. 

If  the  other  alternative  be  adopted  and  the 
President  operates  the  railroads  as  a  unit  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  war,  there  should  be,  in 
our  opinion,  suitable  guaranty  to  each  carrier  of 
an  adequate  annual  return  for  use  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  as  well  as  of  its  upkeep  and  maintenance 
during  operation,  with  provision  for  fair  terms 
on  which  improvements  and  betterments  made  by 
the  President  during  the  period  of  his  operation 
could  be  paid  for  by  the  carrier  upon  return  to 
it  of  the  property  after  expiration  of  that  period. 

Henry  C.  Hall, 
Chairman. 

Attest : 

George  B.  McGinty, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  McChord  Dissents 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  1,  1917. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives ; 

The  special  report  of  the  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  leaves  unsaid  some  things  which  should 
be  plainly  stated,  if  prompt  and  sure  relief  is  to 
be  brought  to  the  present  transportation  situa¬ 
tion.  That  the  lack  of  adequate  railroad  service, 
particularly  in  eastern  territory,  is  serious  at  the 
present  time  and  is  a  cause  of  grave  concern  for 
the  coming  winter  months,  needs  no  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Every  one  knows  it  who  knows  anything 
about  present  business  conditions.  That  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  country  engaged  in  making  war 
materials  as  well  as  those  not  so  occupied  re¬ 
quire  the  very  best  service  which  can  be  given 
by  the  railroads,  is  also  clear.  I  fully  concur  in 
the  statement  of  the  majority  report  that  “it  is 
necessary  that  our  transportation  systems  be 
placed  and  kept  on  the  plane  of  highest  effi¬ 
ciency,”  and  also  that  “this  can  only  be  secured 
through  unification  of  their  operation  during  the 
period  of  war.”  But  the  majority  report  takes 
the  position,  at  least  by  implication,  that  this 
unification  may  “be  effected  by  the  carriers” 
themselves.  With  that  judgment  I  wholly  dis¬ 
agree. 

The  carriers’  co-operative  effort  at  the  present 
time  is  in  charge  of  the  “executive  committee  of 
the  special  committee  on  national  defense  of  the 
.\merican  Railway  Association.”  This  com¬ 
mittee  in  its  public  announcements  calls  itself 
the  Railroad  War  Board.  It  is  the  fifth  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  railroads  have  had  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  deal  with  the  transportation  situation  since 
November,  1916.  The  first  two  of  those  com¬ 
mittees  were  given  no  real  authority,  although 
the  Commission  was  advised  by  the  executives 
that  they  had  been  given  full  power,  or  as  it  was 
expressed  in  the  case  of  the  first  committee,  “all 
the  power  of  the  executives.”  These  commit¬ 
tees,  therefore,  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
situation,  despite  earnest  and  praiseworthy  ef¬ 
forts  of  their  individual  members  who  were 
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hampered  by  the  unwillingness  of  certain  rail¬ 
roads,  acting  under  the  restraint  of  executive 
influence,  to  carry  out  their  instructions.  These 
facts  have  been  reported  by  the  Commission, 
Car  Supply  Investigation,  42  I.  C.  C.  657.  In 
that  report  both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
expressed  the  view  that  the  situation  could  be 
improved  by  a  committee  of  railroad  officers  to 
act  in  co-operation  with  this  Commission  if  the 
committee  were  given  plenary  power  by  all  the 
railroads.  In  apparent  response  to  that  sug¬ 
gestion  a  third  committee  was  sent  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  January,  1917,  but  it  also  had  not  been 
given  the  promised  power  and  was  therefore 
not  received.  In  February,  a  fourth  committee 
was  sent  to  Washington  to  enforce  certain  car 
service  rules.  Not  all  of  the  railroads  believed 
that  these  rules  were  workable  and  hence  the 
agreement  giving  power  to  this  committee  was 
incomplete  and  inadequate.  With  this  experience 
behind  it  the  American  Railway  Association,  on 
April  11,  1917,  formed  its  special  committee  on 
national  defense,  and  centered  the  chief  author¬ 
ity  in  its  executive  committee.  The  resolution 
by  which  this  committee  was  formed  recites  that 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  pledged  them¬ 
selves,  with  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  governments  of  the  several  states,  and 
with  one  another,  that  during  the  present  war 
they  would : 

“Co-ordinate  their  operations  in  a  continental 
railway  system,  merging  during  such  period  all 
their  merely  individual  and  competitive  activ¬ 
ities  in  the  effort  to  produce  a  maximum  of  na¬ 
tional  transportation  efficiency.” 

It  was  understood  that  the  co-ordination  of 
railway  operations  in  a  continental  railway  sys¬ 
tem  meant  that  cars  would’ be  used  interchange¬ 
ably  and  sent  where  thev  were  most  needed,  that 
track  and  terminal  facilities  would  be  opened  up 
tof  all  railroads,  so  as  to  relieve  congestion,  and 
that  locomotives  would  be  at  once  requisitioned 
from  some  of  the  strong  and  less  burdened  rail¬ 
roads  for  use  on  the  important  lines  which  have 
been  unable  to  give  efficient  service  largely  be¬ 
cause  they  were  badly  in  need  of  motive  power. 
Yet  as  late  as  November  24,  the  carriers’  com¬ 
mittee  made  an  announcement  from  which  the 
following  is  quoted : 

“The_  Railroads’  War  Board  today  adopted 
revolutionary  measures  in  order  to  relieve  the 
congestion  of  traffic  on  the  eastern  railways. 
It  directed  ‘that  all  available  facilities  on  all 
railroads  east  of  Chicago,  be  pooled  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  necessarv  to  furnish  maximum  freight 
movement.’  The  effect  will  be  that  to  the  full 
extent  that  conditions  render  it  desirable  these 
railways  will  be  operated  as  a  unit,  entirely  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  ownership  and  individual  in¬ 
terests. 

“The  operating  vice-presidents  of  the  eastern 
lines  have  been  appointed  a  committee  to  oper¬ 
ate  as  a  unit  all  the  lines  involved,  and  have  been 
given  instructions  and  authority  to  adopt  all 
measures  which  in  their  judgment  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  relieve  the  present  situation  and  assure 
the  maximum  amount  of  transportation.” 

*  *  * 

“An  important  part  of  the  plan  adopted  for 
the  operation  of  the  eastern  lines  is  that  of  plac¬ 
ing  at  their  disposal  the  facilities  of  railways  in 
other  territories  to  such  extent  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.” 

These  measures— the  pooling  of  cars,  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  railways  as  a  unit,  the  placing  of  facil¬ 
ities  at  the  disposal  of  railways  in  other  terri¬ 
tories  as  needed,  are  essential  steps  in  the 
co-ordination  of  railway  operations  “in  a  continen¬ 
tal  railway  system,”  using  the  phrase  of  the 
resolution  of  April  11,  but  were  not  taken  until 
November  24. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saving  that 
the  carriers’  committee  has  not  accomplished  re¬ 
sults  ;  nor  that  the  shippers  have  not  co-oper¬ 
ated  with  the_  carriers  to  get  greater  service 
from  the  available  equipment,  for  the  heavier 
car  loading  has  been  a  very  material  factor  of 
improvement.  But  our  experience  with  rai'road 
committees  during  the  past  year  makes  me  believe 

^  voluntary  committee  can  accomplish  what 
the  situation  demands.  One  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons  is  that  the  element  of  self-interest,  the 
traffic  influence,  is  a  persistent  factor  in  post¬ 
poning  and  resisting  measures  that  seek  to  dis¬ 
regard  individual  rights  in  the  effort  to  secure 
transportation  results  as  a  whole.  The  “merely 
individual  and  competitive  activities”  and  the 
established  operating  practices  have  their  effect, 
despite  directions  or  recommendations  that  have 
no  sanction  to  enforce  them  except  a  voluntary 
agreement  which  is  very  general  in  character. 

1  here  runs  also  in  the  activities  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  the  self-evident  purpose  to  do  whatever 
appears  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  govern¬ 


mental  authority  from  acting.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  state 
I  cannot  concur  in  a  report  to  the  Congress 
which  apparently  acquiesces  in  a  continuation  of 
control  over  the  transportation  situation  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  carriers  themselves. 
The  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  anti-trust 
laws,  the  anti-pooling  provisions  of  section  five 
of  the  act,  the  desirability  of  government  loans 
for  capital  purposes  and  the  regulation  of  secur¬ 
ity  issues,  undoubtedly  have  merit,  but  in  my 
judgment  their  enactment  into  law  will  not  make 
it  possible  for  any  committee  appointed  by  the 
carriers  to  secure  the  full  measure  of  transpor¬ 
tation  service  which  the  present  conditions  de¬ 
mand. 

The  “unification”  needed  if  our  transportation 
systems  are  to  be  “placed  and  kept  on  the  plane 
of  highest  efficiency,”  is  the  unification  of  the 
present  diversified  governmental  control.  At  the 
preset  time  there  are  several  federal  agencies  au¬ 
thorized  by  law  to  issue  orders  or  directions  with 
respect  to  transportation.  This  Commission,  by  the 
car  service  act,  approved  May  29,  1917,  was  given 
verv  broad  powers  to  issue  summary  directions 
with  respect  to  the  movement,  distribution,  ex¬ 
change,  interchange,  and  return  of  cars.  The 
priority  director,  designated  by  the  President 
for  that  purpose  under  the  act  approved  August 
10,  1917,  is  authorized  to  direct  that  traffic  es¬ 
sential  to  the  national  defense  shall  be  given 
priority  in  transportation,  and  he  has  made  cer¬ 
tain  orders  of  that  character.  The  transporta¬ 
tion  of  troops,  and  material  of  war,  under  the 
amendment  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  ap¬ 
proved  August  29,  1916,  is  required  upon  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  President  to  be  given  preference 
over  all  other  traffic  in  time  of  war,  and  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  army  and  navy  departments  and  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  preference  orders 
have  been  given  for  the  transportation  of  a  very 
large  tonnage  of  war  materials  and  supplies  of 
all  kinds.  The  administrations  controlling  fuel 
and  food,  to  which  adequate  transportation  is, 
of  course,  vital,  have  taken  an  active  interest  in 


Washington,  D.  C.,  December  10.— Francis 
G.  Newlands,  chairman  committee  on  interstate 
commerce.  United  States  senate — My  Dear  Sir  : 
The  American  railroad  system  has  not  broken 
down.  On  the  contrary,  it  has,  in  recent  months, 
handled  fifty  per  cent  more  business  than  in 
1915,  without  material  enlargement  of  plant. 

Some  misconception  seems  to  exist  as  to  the 
immediate  requirements  of  the  railroads  in  their 
present  situation.  Their  operating  troubles  are 
a  volume  of  traffic  greater  than  the  capacity  of 
the  plants  in  certain  limited  territories,  aggra¬ 
vated  by  excessive  use  of  preference  orders,  and 
their  now  serious  malady  of  “dilution”  of  labor, 
which  is  general  throughout  the  country  and 
common  to  all  industry.  Nevertheless,  the  rail¬ 
roads,  under  present  management,  are  prepared 
to  furnish  all  the  transportation  which  the  exist¬ 
ing  plant  can  produce  under  any  form  of  man¬ 
agement. 

What  the  railroads  do  ’  want : 

1.  They  do  not  ask  $1,600,000,000  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  or  anybody  else  at  the  moment.  They 
could  not  immediately  invest  it  in  plant  and 
equipment  if  they  had  it,  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  getting  materials  and  labor.  That  figure 
represents,  in  round  figures,  what  ought  to  be 
scent  in  every  year  for  several  years  to  bring 
the  American  railroad  plant  up  to  capacity  to 
handle  efficiently  the  growing  traffic.  About 
$600,000,000  per  annum  on  the  average  has  been 
spent  for  a  number  of  years  for  road  and  equip¬ 
ment,  which,  at  present  prices,  would  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  about  $1,000,000,000  for  road  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

2.  They  do  not  at  this  time  ask  for  repeal  of 
the  anti-trust  and  anti-pooling  laws  as  relating 
to  them,  for  they  do  not  consider  such  relief  im¬ 
mediately  necessary  to  increase  unified  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  co-operative  use  of  facilities  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  such  way  as  to  obtain  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency. 

What  the  railroads  do  ask: 

3.  The  immediate  appointment  of  a  traffic 
officer  to  represent  all  important  government  de¬ 
partments  in  transportation  matters,  with  whom 
the  railroads  can  deal,  to  secure  active  gov¬ 
ernment  co-operation,  the  prompt  and  orderly 
transportation  of  government  traffic,  and  avoid 
the  excessive  use  of  preference  orders,  which 
congest  traffic  instead  of  facilitating  it. 

4.  Most  of  the  railroads  need  more  locomo- 


the^  movement  of  those  commodities  through 
their  appointed  agents.  Under  this  diversified 
control  the  carriers  are  not  able  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  increasingly  heavy  tonnage 
which  must  be  moved.  In  consequence  the  in¬ 
dustries  devoted  to  war  purposes  and  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  normal  business  are  suffering. 
There  is  no  institution  in  which  regularity  of 
operation  is  more  requisite  than  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  but  railroad  operation  is  approaching  a 
chaotic  condition.  A  coherent  plan  must  be 
worked  out  which  shall  provide  for  both  the 
needs  of  the  government  in  the  energetic  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war  and  the  needs  of  general  com¬ 
merce.  It  is  imperative  that  war  material  be 
given  preference  in  transportation,  but  the  finan¬ 
cial  sinews  of  war  depend,  in  large  measure, 
upon  the  successful  operation  of  our  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  and  business  establishments. 

I  concur  in  the  view  that  “the  situation  does 
not  permit  of  temporizing,”  but  I  am  convinced 
that  the  strong  arm  of  governmental  authority  is 
essential  if  the  transportation  situation  is  to  be 
radically  improved.  That  authority  must  be  uni¬ 
fied  to  make  possible  action  that  is  both  vigorous 
and  consistent.  If  the  President  elects  to 
exercise  the  power  given  him,  under  the  act  ap¬ 
proved  August  29.  1916,  to  take  possession  and 
assume  control  of  the  transportation  system,  I 
believe  that  vastly  improved  transportation  con¬ 
ditions  can  be  promptly  secured.  For  this  course 
legislation  assuring  the  carriers  a  fair  return  may 
be  appropriate.  If  the  President  does  not  so 
elect,  it  is  _my  judgrnent  that  the  authority  over 
the  regulation  of  rai’road  operations  now  vested 
in  the  several  agencies  referred  to,  with  such 
amplification  as  may  be  necessary,  should  be 
promptly  centralized  by  act  of  Congress.  All  of 
the  forces  now  at  work  upon  the  problem,  in¬ 
cluding  the  carriers’  executive  committee  and  its 
numerous  sub-committees,  could  be  at  once  util¬ 
ized,  under  a  single  governmental  administrative 
control. 

C.  C.  McChord, 
Commissioner. 


tives  immediately,  and  enough  new  cars  to  re¬ 
place  those  worn  out. 

5.  Approximately  2,000  locomotives  and  150,000 

cars,  in  addition  to  those  now  on  order,  are  nec¬ 
essary  for  early  construction  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  next  year.  This  is  no  more  than 
the  railroads  usually  require  every  year,  and  at 
present  Prices  represent  a  cost  of  approximately 
$500,000,000.  ^ 

While  a  number  of  the  railroads  are  able  to 
purchase  their  quotas  of  such  equipment  with¬ 
out  aid.  it  is  apparent  that  because  the  United 
States  has  necessarily  occupied  the  investment 
market  for  war  loans  as  evidenced  by  the  re¬ 
cent  request  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  that 
no  new  private  financing  shall  be  undertaken 
without  conference  with  him.  the  railroads  can¬ 
not  next  year  provide  through  their  usual  chan¬ 
nels  for  the  capital  reauirements  for  the  acnuis- 
ition  of  equipment  and  other  possible  additions 
to  plant. 

They  invoke,  therefore,  the  co-operation  and 
aid  of  the  government  through  the  treasury  de¬ 
partment  and  the  federal  reserve  board  to  secure 
for  them  on  their  own  individual  credit  the  new 
capital  found  by  the  government  to  be  necessary, 
not  only  for  enlargement  of  plant,  but  for  re¬ 
newing  maturing  obligations. 

6.  Immediate  increases  in  rates  as  defined  by 
the  interstate  commerce  commission’s  special  re¬ 
port 'to  meet  increasing  operating  expen.ses  and 
strengthen  credit  are  necessary  in  eastern  terri¬ 
tory  and  may  become  necessary  in  other  terri¬ 
tories. 

7.  Railroad  men  drafted  to  be  enrolled  and 
assigned  to  railroad  service  until  actually  needed 
for  military  service. 

Fairfax  Harrison, 
Chairman. 


The  announcement  is  made  by  F.  D.  Reed, 
c'eneral  purchasing  agent  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  that,  effective  December  1st,  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  fuel  has  been  taken  over  by  the  office 
of  the  general  purchasing  agent  of  that  line. 
He  announces  that  C.  T.  Wink'ess  is  appointed 
fuel  agent  and  will  handle  both  the  purchase 
and  inspection  of  all  coal  with  headquarters  at 
LaSalle  Station,  Chicago. 


War  Board  Chairman  on  Railroads 
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Weekly  Report 

Weekly  report  on  the  production  of  hituminous 
coal  and  the  causes  of  loss  of  working  time, 

het  tons 


on  Coal  Output 

duced  to  capacity  was  reported  during  the  week 
of  December  1st  by  representative  beehive  coke 


producers  in  the  Connellsville,  Greensburg,  and 
Latrobe  districts  of  Pennsylvania.  Fifty-eight 
operations  reported  a  production  of  273,910  net 
tons,  02  per  cent  of  their  combined  capacity  as 
rated  by  the  railroads.  The  unusually  high 
losses  were  attributed  not  to  the  effect  of  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday,  but  to  the  lack  of  coke 
cars;  losses  due  to  this  cause  rose  from  15.6 
per  cent  in  the  preceding  week  to  23.5  per  cent 
of  the  rated  capacity.  Losses  due  to  shortage 
of  yard  labor  were  reported  as  9.3  per  cent. 


There  are  now  185  coal  operations  on  the 
line  of  the  Hocking  Valley.  General  Freight 
Agent  Wassen  in  a  late  report  calls  attention 
to  the  phenomenal  growth  that  has  come  about 
in  the  past  two  years.  In  January,  of  1916,  the 
company  was  serving  eighty-five  mines,  but 
this  number  had  increased  to  115  by  January 
of  1917,  with  further  large  addition  since  that 
date.  The  company  is  unable  to  take  care  of 
the  applications  for  switches  and  spurs  which 
have  been  filed  with  it. 


KSTIMATED  AVERAGE  TOTAL  PRODUCTION  PER  WORKING  DAY  DF  IMTUMINOUS  COAL  INCLUDING  COAL  COKED. 


compiled  by  the  Geological  Survey,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  December  8,  1917. 

The  observance  of  'I'hanksgiving  Day  as  a 
holiday  in  some  districts  and  not  in  others,  casts 
uncertainty  upon  the  average  daily  production 
during  the  week  ended  December  1.  The  total 
production  of  bituminous  coal  (including  coal 
coked)  was  10,273,014  net  tons,  a  decrease  of 
10.8  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  production  of 
the  preceding  week.  Counting  Thanksgiving  as 
half  a  working  day,  the  average  daily  production 
would  be  almost  exactly  equal  to  that  during  the 
preceding  week. 

r.MiLE  I.  ES.TIMATED  UNITED  STATES  PRODUC¬ 
TION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  OF 
BEEHIVE  COKE. 


Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Total  for 
week 

17 _ 11, .125, 202 

24(a). 11,232,922 
Kb)..  10,273, 014 


Total  bituminous 
including  coal  coked 
Average 


per  work¬ 
ing  day 
1,887,534 
1,872,154 
l,870,000(c) 


Behive  coke 
(at  the  mines) 

Average 
Total  for  per  work¬ 
week  ing  day 
622,731  103,789 

641,923  106,987 

585,773  97,629 


(a)  Revised  from  last  report,  (b)  Subject  to  revision, 
(c)  Counting  Nov.  29,  Thanksgiving  Day,  as  0.5  of  a 
full  working  day. 

The  production  of  beehive  coke  is  estimated 
as  585,773  net  tons,  compared  with  641,923  tons 
during  the  preceding  week,  a  decrease  of  8.8  per 
cent. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  as  reported  by  the 
nine  principal  carriers  also  fell  off,  declining 
from  42,936  to  37,533  cars,  a  decrease  of  12.8 
per  cent. 

Table  III  analyzes  the  causes  of  losses  of 
working  time  as  reported  direct  to  the  Geological 
Survey  by  2,144  bituminous  mines.  It  requires 
two  weeks  to  assemble  and  compile  returns  from 
so  large  a  number  of  operators.  Table  III 

therefore  lags  one  week  behind  Tables  I  and  II, 
based  on  railroad  shipments,  and  does  not  yet 
record  the  effect  of  the  Thanksgiving  holiday. 

It  will  be  noted  that  losses  due  to  lack  of  cars 
have  been  increasingly  severe  in  the  past  month, 
rising  from  11.5  per  cent  in  the  week  of  October 
20  to  14.8  per  cent  for  October  27,  15.3  per 

cent  for  November  10,  19.4  per  cent  for  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  20.2  per  cent  for  the  week  ended  Novem¬ 
ber  24. 

Inadequate  transportation  facilities  thus  re¬ 
main  overwhelmingly  the  dominant  factor  limit¬ 
ing  the  output  of  soft  coal.  Throughout  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Eastern  Kentucky  the 
toll  exacted  by  shortage  of  cars  increased  in 

severity.  Car  shortage  in  Ohio  was  especially 
severe ;  for  the  state  as  a  whole  losses  due  to 
this  factor  amounted  to  30.8  per  cent  of  the 

capacity.  Car  shortage  became  more  acute  in 
the  Pocahontas  and  New  River  Fields  of  West 
Virginia  where  losses  due  to  this  factor  rose 
from  19.5  per  cent  in  the  week  ended  November 
17,  to  20.6  per  cent.  Even  the  Cumberland-Pied¬ 
mont  Field,  ordinarily  well  supplied  with  cars, 
lost  15.3  per  cent  of  its  full-time  capacity  be¬ 
cause  of  inadecpiate  transportation. 

Western  Pennsylvania,  however,  recovered  in 
part  from  the  extreme  depression  of  the  week 
before.  Losses  due  to  car  shortage  fell  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  from  28.0  per  cent  to  22.1 
per  cent  of  the  fidl-time  capacity.  Conditions 
in  central  Pennsylvania  and  the  Winding  Gulf, 
Junior-Phillippi,  and  Fairmont  regions  of  West 
Virginia,  underwent  little  change.  Losses  due 
to  car  shortage  remained  severe  in  the  High 
Volatile  Fields  of  southern  West  Virginia, 
where  operators  failed  to  realize  36.4  per  cent 
of  their  possible  output  through  lack  of  cars 
alone. 

A  sharp  decline  in  the  ratio  of  tonnage  pro- 


PABLE  II.  CARLOADS  OF  COAL  AND  COKE  ORKHNATLNG  ON  PRINCIPAL  COAL-CARRYING  ROADS. 


District — 

Bituminous  shipments.  114  roads... 

Anthracite  shipments,  9  roads . 

Beehive  coke  shipments,  4  roads . 

(a)  Revised  from  last  report. 

(b)  Subject  to  revision. 


-Week  ended- 


)ct.  27 

Nov.  3 

Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

189,589 

192,419 

199,205 

201,787 

199,385(a) 

182.387(b) 

4  2.338 

31,314 

40,459 

42,024 

42.936(a> 

37.533(b) 

12.900 

12,234 

11,799 

12,784 

13.178(a) 

12  025(b) 

TABLE  III.  PERCENT.VGE  OF  PRESENT  PULL  TIME  OUTPUT  PRODUCED  IN  CERTAIN  STATES  BY  ALL 

BITU.MINOUS  OPERATORS  MAKING  WEEKLY  REPORTS. 

, - Lost  on  account  of - \ 


Total 
lost  all 

Car 

[..abor  short¬ 
age  and 

Mine 

No 

All 

other 

No 

cause 

Week  endec 

Produced 

causes 

shortage 

strikes  disability 

market 

causes 

given 

Illinois  . 

80.0 

20.0 

12.5 

3.4 

3.5 

0.4 

0.2 

Nov.  24 

78.2 

21.8 

13.8 

2.3 

4.9 

0.6 

0.2 

Indiana  . 

78.0 

22.0 

11.5 

2.3 

8.2 

;  .. 

. . 

Nov.  24 

78.0 

22.0 

12.3 

0.8 

8.9 

Ohio  . 

66.7 

33.3 

27.0 

3.6 

2.6 

6.1 

Pennsylvania : 

Nov.  24 

63.1 

36.9 

30.8 

2.3 

2.6 

1.2 

Pittsburgh . 

.  .Nov.  17 

67.8 

.32.2 

28.0 

2.6 

1.2 

0.4 

Ill 

Nov.  24 

74.1 

25.9 

22.1 

2.0 

1.7 

0.1 

Irwin  Gas  . 

59,9 

40.1 

34.2 

4.9 

1.0 

Nov.  24 

63.3 

36.7 

.32.4 

3.0 

0.7 

Freeport  Thick  . t . 

80.3 

19.7 

,  17.8 

1.2 

0.7 

Nov.  24 

88.6 

11.4 

8.9 

1.5 

1.0 

Freeport  Thin  . 

81.0 

19.0 

,  12.6 

5.7 

0.7 

Nov.  24 

88.1 

11.9 

2.5 

4.7 

4.7 

Central  Pa . 

83.6 

16.4 

12.7 

2.9 

0.7 

0.1 

Nov.  24 

83.6 

16.4 

13.0 

2.6 

0.7 

0.1 

Somerset  Co . 

58.6 

41.4 

37.3 

.3.1 

0.9 

West  Virginia: 

Nov.  24 

57.9 

42.1 

40.4 

1.3 

0.4 

Winding  Gulf  . 

.  .Nov.  17 

74.0 

26.0 

24.7 

1.3 

.  . 

Nov.  24 

73.3 

26.7 

25.7 

1.0 

Panhandle  . 

67.4 

22.6 

9.3 

8.0 

5.3 

Nov.  24 

67.6 

.32.4 

24.7 

4.0 

3,2 

Pocahontas  and  New  River.  .. 

.  .Nov.  17 

78.2 

21.8 

19.5 

1.6 

0.7 

Nov.  24 

68.9 

31.1 

27.6 

1.6 

1.1 

.  .  . 

6.8 

High  Volatile  of  So.  W.  Va. 

.  .Nov.  17 

59.2 

40.8 

38.9 

1.1 

0.8 

... 

Nov.  24 

61.7 

38.3 

36. 4 

0.6 

1.0 

0.3 

Junior-Philippi  . 

64.2 

.35.8 

34.7 

1.0 

0.1 

Nov.  24 

68.4 

31.6 

31.4 

0.2 

Fairmont . 

.  .Nov.  17 

56.2 

43.8 

40.0 

1.9 

1.9 

Nov.  24 

51.1 

48.9 

40.3 

8.1 

0.5 

Cumberland-Piedmont  . 

89.6 

10.4 

8.6 

0.4 

1.4 

Kentucky : 

Nov.  24 

82.5 

17.5 

15.3 

1.4 

0.6 

6.2 

Hazard  Field  . 

.  .Nov.  17 

65.3 

34.7 

20.3 

11.9 

2.5 

Nov.  24 

62.4 

37.6 

37.1 

0.5 

Northeastern  Kentucky  . 

. .  Nov.  17 

67.9 

32.1 

30.0 

i.3 

0.8 

Nov.  24 

64.8 

35.2 

31.4 

1.1 

2.7 

Western  Kentucky  . 

62.8 

37.2 

.3.3.7 

2.2 

1.2 

o.i 

Nov.  24 

64.3 

3.5.7 

.31.2 

2.6 

1.8 

0.1 

South  Appalachian  (b) . 

.  .Nov.  17 

77.0 

23.0 

15.6 

0.6 

0.5 

6.3 

Nov.  24 

86.5 

13.5 

5.9 

0.2 

2.2 

5.2 

Southwestern  Virginia  . 

.  .Nov.  17 

97.5 

2.5 

1.4 

0.4 

0.7 

.  .  . 

Nov.  24 

96.7 

3.3 

1.5 

0.7 

1.1 

-Mabama  . 

88.7 

11.3 

2.8 

4.2 

2.6 

i.7 

Nov.  24 

89.8 

10.2 

2.1 

6.3 

1.1 

. .  . 

0.7 

Kansas  and  Missouri  . 

81.8 

18.2 

15.5 

1.6 

1.1 

..  . 

Nov.  24 

76.2 

23.8 

15.8 

2.6 

5.4 

Oklahoma  . 

73.4 

26.6 

14.0 

2.8 

O.S 

Nov.  24 

75.3 

24.7 

5.1 

0.4 

19.2 

- .  . 

Iowa  . . 

93.4 

6.6 

2.7 

3.1 

0.8 

Nov.  24 

91.1 

8.9 

2.0 

3.9 

3.0 

Arkansas  “Anthracite”  . 

.  .  Nov.  17 

84.4 

15. G 

14.1 

1.5 

Nov.  24 

76.1 

23.9 

11.6 

i.i 

10.2 

Total  reporting  . 

. .  .Oct.  20 

65.8 

34.2 

11.5 

15.1 

2.6 

0.1 

4.6 

Oct.  27 

74.9 

25.1 

14.8 

.5.9 

.3.8 

0.3 

0.3 

Nov.  3 

75.4 

24.6 

14.5 

5.7 

3.6 

0.3 

0.5 

Nov.  10 

77.8 

22.2 

15.3 

3.6 

2.7 

0.3 

0.3 

Nov.  17a 

75.3 

24.7 

19.4 

2.7 

2.2 

0.1 

.03 

a.  Revised  from  last  report,  b. 

Nov.  24  74.2  25.8 

Includes  Harlan  County.County. 

20.2 

2.2 

2.8 

0.3 

0.3 

TABLE  IV.  PRODUCTION  OF 

BEEHIVE 

COKE  AND 

OE  CO.\L  WITH  CAUSES  OF 

LOST  TIME  AS 

RE- 

PORTED  BY  CERTAIN  OPERATORS  IN  THE  CONNELLSVILLE.  GREENSBURG 

AND  LATROBE 

DISTRICTS. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

—Coal  for  Shipment - \  / - - — Coke - ^  / — Week  Dec.  1 — ^ 

Week  , — Week  Dec.  1 — \  Week  Week  Week  \\’eek 

Tons 

Per  cent  (coke  ) 

100.0  437,605 

62.6  273.910 

37.4  163,695 

23.5  102.970 

1.8  7.665 

9.3  40,845 

0.1  455 

'2.7  iiiioo 


Prepared  by  C.  E.  Leshcr. 


Nov.  24 
Per  cent 


Capacity,  based  on  railroad  rating . 100.0 

Production  .  35.4 

LOSSES: 

All  causes  .  64.6 

No  coal  cars  .  23.4 

No  coke  cars  . 

Labor  shortage — Mine  .  39,1 

Yard  . 

Strike  . 

Plant  disability  .  1.5 

All  other  causes  .  0.6 

Cause  not  specified  . 


Tons  Nov.  3  Nov.  10  Nov.  17  Nov.  23 
Per  cent  (coal)  Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent 


100.0 

447.950 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

29.2 

1.30,700 

6.5.4 

68.0 

66.4 

65.6 

70.8 

317,2.50 

34.6 

32.0 

33.6 

34.4 

26.3 

117,800 

16.0 

13.2 

16.2 

i.i.’e 

43.2 

193,500 

2.2 

00 

1.2 

2.4 

14.2 

13.9 

12.8 

13.6 

0.1 

G50 

0.7 

.  .  .. 

0.3 

1.400 

6.1 

0.3 

0.9 

3,900 

2  2 

2.6 

2.7 

2.5 
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Coal  Jobber  and  the  Federal  Government 

The  Economic  Status  of  the  Jobber  and  His  Legal  Posi¬ 
tion  Are  Discussed  by  an  Eminent  Legal  Authority 


Recently  I  was  called  in  to  confer  with  the 
officers  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  advise  them  concerning  the  relation  of 
the  coal  jobbing  industry  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Government  under  the  Lever  Act.  Of 
course,  the  outstanding  phase  of  the  coal  industry 
today  is  the  governmental  control  and  regulation 
imposed  by  that  Act.  Under  its  provisions  the 
President  has  appointed  a  Fuel  Administrator, 
has  named  prices  for  coal  and  coke  and  has  fixed 
the  compensation  of  jobbers  and  retailers.  In 
short,  the  Fuel  Administration  Department  of 
the  Government  is  today  in  effect  regulating  all 
the  main  activities  of  the  coal  Industry. 

In  all  the  dealings  which  your  representatives 
have  had  with  the  Department  of  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  they  have  proceeded  on  the  theory  that 
its  chief  object,  like  yours,  was  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  coal  industry.  This  attitude  of 
confidence  on  your  part  and  expressed  willing¬ 
ness  to  co-operate  ought  certainly  to  be  fruitful 
of  results. 

During  the  course  of  numerous  conferences 
with  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  National 
Coal  Jobbers’  Association  I  have  repeatedly  been 
impressed  with  the  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  jobber  to  in  every  way  co-operate  with  the 
Government  'in  the  present  crisis.  There  has 
been  an  expressed  determination  to  avoid  any 
course  of  conduct  which  might  even  be  con¬ 
strued  as  unpatriotic.  It  becomes  necessary, 
therefore,  in  offering  suggestions  as  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  jobbing  industry  to  have  continually 
in  mind  that  high  degree  of  patriotism  and  loyalty 
which  it  is  your  wish  to  exercise  toward  the 
government. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  greatest  pa¬ 
triotic  service  which  each  of  us  can  render  the 
government  at  this  time  is  that  service  which  will 
accomplish  the  most.  The  service  which  will 
bring  the  greatest  returns  to  the  government  is 
that  service  in  which  years  of  industry  and  ex¬ 
perience  have  made  us  most  efficient. 

An  ample  supply  of  coal  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  is  an  imperative  necessity  if  we 
are  to  win  the  war.  The  coal  jobber  is  the  great 
distributing  branch  of  the  coal  industry.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  service  the 
coal  jobber  can  lend  to  the  government  today  is 
service  which  will  increase  the  production  and 
facilitate  the  distribution  of  coal. 

The  coal  jobber  understands  his  business  as 
no  one  else  understands  it.  It  is  just  as  much 
his  patriotic  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  avoids  policies  which  would  bring 
ruin  to  the  coal  industry  as  it  would  be  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  industry  from  demoralization  by  alien 
enemies.  If  the  coal  jobbers  are  convinced,  in 
the  light  of  their  years  of  experience,  that  a 
course  on  which  the  Fuel  Administration  is  about 
to  embark  will  produce  chaos  in  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry,  it  is  no  evidence  of  patriotism  on  their 
part_  to  silently  submit  and  let  their  branch  of 
the  industry  go  on  the  rocks.  It  is  the  patriotic 
duty  of  your  organization  to  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Fuel  Administrator,  with  as  much 
force  as  the  circumstances  demand,  such  facts 
and  arguments  as  will  prevent  him  from  adopt¬ 
ing,  through  lack  of  information,  any  policy 
which  tends  to  cripple  or  impair  the  producing 
and  distributing  machinery  of  the  coal  industry. 

Always  having  in  mind,  therefore,  that  it  is 
the  express  intention  of  the  coal  jobbers  to  do 
everything  possible  to  aid  the  government  in  a 
patriotic  way  in  carrying  on  the  present  war,  let 
us  consider  the  exact  situation  in  which  the  in¬ 
dustry  finds  itself.  Let  us  take  stock  of  the  func¬ 
tions  and  rights  of  the  coal  jobber,  in  order  not 
only  that  the  industry  may  be  preserved,  but  that 
it  may  be  built  up  and  intelligently  aid  itself  and 
the  government. 

The  President’s  order  of  August  2.3  recognized 
the  jobber  as  an  existing  part  of  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry,  and  authorized  him  to  add  to  the  price 
which  he  had  to  pay  for  the  coal  he  dealt  in 
certain  gross  margins  as  compensation  for  the 
services  which  he  performs. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago  less  than  two 
weeks  ago  it  was  reported  that  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
allowance  of  a  jobber’s  commission  and  proposed 
to  do  away  with  it  entirely  by  fixing  one  price 
at  the  mine.  Just  what,  if  any,  recognition  was 
to  be  given  to  the  jobber  did  not  appear,  al- 
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though  it  was  intimated  that  if  the  operators 
used  the  jobbers  they  might,  at  their  pleasure, 
allow  compensation  for  the  jobber’s  services  by- 
deducting  his  margin  from  the  mine  price  which 
they  were  authorized  to  charge.  It  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  inevitable  result  of  the  proposed 
modification  would  be  the  entire  elimination  of 
the  jobber.  In  fact,  it  was  reported  that  the 
Fuel  Administration  seemed  to  think  that  the 
jobber  performed  no  particular  service  and  was 
unnecessary  in  the  coal  industry.  Of  course,  in 
the  light  of  economic  facts  such  a  position  is 
absurd. 

The  coal  jobbing  industry  is  not  the  creature 
of  chance  or  favor,  nor  the  product  of  artificial 
or  unnatural  conditions.  It  is  the  result  of  com¬ 
mercial  evolution,  the  product  of  timej  the  result 
of  an  economic  necessity. 

As  it  is  obviously  impracticable  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  resort  to  the  mines  which  are  the  orig¬ 
inal  source  of  supply,  a  necessity  at  once  arises 
for  the  retail  merchant,  and  the  same  incon¬ 
venience  which  arises  from  the  original  situation 
of  the  consumer  precludes  the  possibility  of  the 
retailers  resorting  immediately  to  the  producer. 
Lack  of  capital,  organization,  storage  capacity, 
and  the  like,  prevent  the  retailer  from  adequately 
handling  the  situation  as  the  direct  distributing 
agent  of  the  producer. 

These  conditions  require  the  concentration  of 
these  instrumentalities  of  commerce,  to-wit : 
capital,  organization  and  experience,  in  the  hands 
of  someone.  In  this  instance  they  have  come 
together  in  the  jobbers,  whose  business  is  con¬ 
ducted  upon  such  a  large  scale  that  they  are  able 
to  command  the  investment  of  capital  adequate 
to  provide  the  necessary  organization  and  facil¬ 
ities  to  ensure  the  adequate  and  economical  pro¬ 
duction  and  merchandising  of  coal  at  all  seasons, 
under  all  conditions  of  transportation,  to  every 
part  of  the  United  States. 

It  must  be  .seen,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  natural 
demand  for  the  jobber  or  wholesaler,  founded 
in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  created  by  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  commerce  and  a  due  consideration  for 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  producer,  dealer  and 
consumer.  It  cannot  be  denied,  therefore,  that 
the  industry  being  a  commercial  necessity  is  a 
legitimate  industry,  nor  that  those  engaged  in 
it  are  entitled  to  the  legal  protection  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  guaranties  in  favor  of  liberty  and 
property. 

As  a  matter  of  justice  the  Government  should 
not  discriminate  against  this  industry.  As  a 
matter  of  expediency  it  should  not  destroy  it. 
Economic  necessities  cannot  be  disregarded  even 
in  war  time.  They  are  as  paramount  and  insist¬ 
ent  as  in  normal  times.  The  same  machinery 
will  still  be  necessary  to  produce  and  handle  coal 
whether  the  Government  takes  the  industry  over 
or  not.  Where  can  better  machinery  be  found 
than  that  already  existing,  with  an  invested 
capital  of  millions  and  a  perfected  organization 
in  the  hands  of  experienced  men  ?  It  would  be 
impossible  for  the  Government  or  the  operators 
to  market  coal  as  adequately  as  the  necessities 
of  the  situation  require,  without  the  aid  of  an 
agency  similar  to  that  now  existing  represented 
by  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association. 

.'\s  a  result  of  the  consideration  which  has 
been  given  the  situation  certain  clearly  defined 
conclusions  have  been  reached  as  to  the  status 


of  the  jobber.  To  me  these  appear  to  be  about 
as  follows : 

1.  The  Lever  Act  authorizes  the  President  “to 
fix  the  price  of  coal  and  coke,  wherever  and 
whenever  sold,  either  by  producer  or  dealer.” 

2.  The  same  Act  provides  that  “in  fixing  such 
prices  for  dealers  the  Commission  shall  allow 
the  cost  to  the  dealer  and  shall  add  thereto  a 
just  and  reasonable  sum  for  his  profit  in  the 
transaction.” 

3.  The  President’s  executive  order  of  August 
23rd  expressly  recognizes  that  class  of  dealers 
known  as  jobbers  and  fixes  gross  margins  which 
they  may  add  to  the  cost  of  the  coal  to  them  for 
their  services  and  profit  “in  buying  and  selling.” 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  jobber  is  a  dealer, 
who  under  the  provisions  of  the  Lever  Act  is 
entitled  to  “a  just  and  reasonable”  allowance  for 
his  profit  in  the  transactions  in  which  he  en¬ 
gages,  it  appears  that  if  the  Fuel  Administrator 
modifies  existing  orders  it  will,  in  any  event,  be 
necessary  for  him  to  include  provisions  which 
will  ensure  to  the  jobber  compensation  for  his 
services. 

Under  the  reported  plan,  if  the  operator  sold 
to  the  customer  direct,  he  would  get  the  full 
mine  price;  if  he  sold  through  a  jobber  he  would 
have  to  deduct  from  the  price  he  received  what¬ 
ever  commission  he  allowed  the  jobber. 

The  objections  of  the  jobbers  to  the  proposed 
plan  were  based  on  the  well-founded  fear  that 
the  operator  would  sell  first  to  those  from  whom 
he  could  get  the  full  mine  price,  and  that  as  there 
vyas  a  great  demand  for  coal  there  would  be 
little,  if  any,  left  for  the  trade  the  jobber  serves, 
and  therefore  that  the  inevitable  result  would 
be  the  elimination  of  the  jobber  because  he  would 
be  unable  to  procure  coal. 

It  appears  from  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
situation  that  the  jobber,  having  already  been 
recognized  by  executive  order,  has  every  right  to 
continue  in  business,  and  that  if  the  operator 
discriminated  against  him  because  his  business 
was  not  profitable,  he  might,  if  necessary  to  get 
coal  to  supply  his  trade,  pay  the  operator  the 
mine  price  as  fixed  by  the  Fuel  Administration, 
and  then  add  thereto  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Lever  Act,  “a  just  and  reasonable  sum  for  his 
profit  in  the  transaction.”  It  does  not  seem  prob¬ 
able,  in  the  light  of  the  provisions  of  the  Lever 
Act,  that  the  Fuel  Administration  will  issue  or¬ 
ders  which  will  force  the  jobber  either  to  go  out 
of  business  or  continue  on  a  basis  which  would 
necessarily  confuse  the  price  situation. 

Application  for  relief  should,  of  course,  be 
made  to  the  Fuel  Administrator  at  any  time  the 
jobber  feels  that  he  is  entitled  to  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  gross  margin  already  allowed, 
or  if  he  finds  that  he  is  not  receiving  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  coal  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
trade  he  serves. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Lever  .Act  is  “to 
ensure  an  adequate  supply  and  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  fuel,”  and  to  that  end  the  Government 
is  regulating  the  coal  industry.  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  the  jobber  who  performs  a  most  im¬ 
portant  service  should  not  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
Fuel  Administrator  to  secure  a  supply  of  coal 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  customers. 
To  be  effective  these  requests,  if  to  the  State 
Fuel  Administrator,  should  go  through  your 
lopl  organization  and  if  the  Federal  Fuel  .Ad¬ 
ministrator  should  go  through  the  Commissioner 
of  the  National  Jobbers’  Association  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

In  this  connection  it  is  obvious  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  local  organizations  and  the  building 
up  of  a  strong  national  organization  are  vital 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  coal  jobbing  industry. 
Under  the  changed  economic  conditions,  due  to 
the  war.  it  is  not  improbable  that  without  a 
strong  national  organization  a  large  per  cent  of 
the  coal  jobbing  industry  of  the  United  States 
might  easily  be  wiped  out  of  existence. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  Government 
agencies  have  repeatedly  expressed  a  strong  de¬ 
sire  to  take  up  all  disputed  questions  concerning 
indu-stries  affected,  not  with  individuals  who  are 
operating  at  cross  purposes  and  firing  at  each 
other,  but  with  representatives  of  the  whole  co¬ 
operated  industry.  This  is  especially  applicable 
to  the  coal  industry.  The  occurrences  of  the 
last  few  months  demonstrate  conclusively  that 
(Concluded  on  page  493) 
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The  Shifting  Control  of  the  Coal  Market 

England  Was  Premier  in  the  Coal  World  Because  of  Her  Ships 
— America  Is  Likely  to  Take  the  Lead  for  the  Same  Reason 


There  has  not  been  a  time  in  two  years  when 
any  sizable  business  concern  in  America,  has 
been  forced  to  appeal  for  orders.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  trade  no  doubt  holds  that  position  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Yet,  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  the 
business  people  of  the  world  have  been  under 
such  necessity  to  look  out  for  their  future  best 
interests.  To  that  end  they  must  do  those 
things  which  will  protect  their  trade  relations 
when  the  war  is  ended.  The  coal  producers  of 
the  United  States  are  peculiarly  confronted  by 
this  necessity. 

The  present  appeal  of  the  American  coal  oper¬ 
ator  to  the  markets  of  the  world  looks,  therefore, 
to  the  future  rather  than  the  present.  It  concerns 
itself  with  future  relations  rather  than  with  the 
present  desire  for  business. 

America  Looking  Outward 

For  reasons  inherent  in  the  history  of  the  coal 
industry  of  the  world,  America  believes  it  is 
going  to  be  forced  to  take  a  more  active  part  in 
the  world’s  trade  in  future  than  it  has  in  the 
past.  A  few  facts  about  the  coal  industry  be¬ 
fore  the  war  and  a  few  changes  that  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  war  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  before  it  is  possible  to  know  what  is 
immediately  ahead  of  the  coal  industry. 


It  is  true  that  the  biggest  ex¬ 
port  trade,  before  the  war,  was 
enjoyed  by  those  who  had  the 
least  reserve  of  coal,  but  the 
greatest  amount  of  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities.  Therefore,  the 
export  market  was  not  deter¬ 
mined  b}^  quantities  of  reserve 
coal,  or  by  volume  of  produc¬ 
tion,  or  even  by  excellence  of 
quality,  but  solely  by  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of 
transportation  and  the  ready 
availablity  of  that  transporta¬ 
tion  to  the  mining  companies. 


No  one  will  say  for  example,  that  Great 
Britain  had  the  greatest  coal  reserves,  but  yet 
it  had  the  largest  export  market  in  coal  merely 
because  it  had  the  largest  tonnage  of  shipping 
immediately  available  to  the  mines. 

No  one  will  say  that  Germany  had  the  second 
largest  coal  reserves  or  could  best  afford  to  ex¬ 
port  the  second  largest  tonnage  in  coal.  And  yet 
before  the  war  it  occupied  second  position  in  the 
matter  of  coal  exports.  This  was  solely  for  the 
reason  that  Germany  had  the  second  largest  fleet 
and,  therefore,  the  second  largest  tonnage  of 
shipping  available  to  the  mines. 

No  one  will  say  that  coal  reserve  being  taken 
into  consideration,  Belgium  had  any  right  at  all 
to  engage  in  the  export  market.  And  yet  it  did 
because  it  had  ships  of  its  own  and  there  were 
immediately  available  to  its  mines,  the  surplus 
shipping  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

The  Ships  That  Tell 

It  was,  therefore,  the  availability  of  abundant 
shipping  tonnage  rather  than  the  availability  of 
quantities  of  coal  which  determined  the  size  of 
the  export  market  of  the  leading  coal  producing 
nations. 

On  the  contrary  the  largest  reserves  of  coal 
are  held  by  the  United  States,  China  and  Rus¬ 
sia.  The  United  States  has  a  fair  export  busi¬ 
ness  with  Canada  because  that  could  be  handled 
by  rail  and  because  both  America  and  Canada 
have  excellent  rail  facilities.  Before  the  war, 
however,  America  had  a  negligible  export  busi¬ 
ness  in  coal  in  other  directions  or  none  at  all, 
largely  because  America  had  practically  no  ship¬ 
ping  of  its  own  and  practically  none  that  was 
immediately  available  to  its  mines. 

China  had  only  such  export  business  in  coal 


as  could  be  done  with  Japanese  shipping.  Rus¬ 
sia  had  no  export  business  in  coal  at  all.  And 
in  fact  its  tremendous  deposits  have  been  tied 
up  and  will  not  be  developed  for  years  to  come. 

Before  the  war,  the  economists  and  the  care¬ 
ful  business  people  knew  it  was  a  dangerous 
practice  to  dig  up  the  coal  reserves  which  alone 
was  the  foundation  under  the  business  fabric  of 
a  country  and  send  it  into  other  countries  to  be¬ 
come  the  foundation  under  competitive  industrial 
establishments  there.  Especially  was  this  a  dan¬ 
gerous  practice  in  Great  Britain,  in  Belgium  and 
in  Germany,  which  had  none  too  much  coal,  the 
smallness  of  the  deposits  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  industrial  establishments  being  taken  into 
consideration. 

Other  things  outweighed  these  economic  con¬ 
siderations,  principal  among  them  being  the  need 
to  keep  employed  a  vast  surplus  of  population,  all 
of  whom  could  not  be  accommodated  in  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns. 


The  result  was  ‘that  Eng¬ 
land,  Belgium  and  Germany, 
produced  and  exported  coal 
which  they  could  ill-afford  to 
spare  for  the  sole  purpose,  it 
seems,  of  giving  employment 
to  their  men. 


America  on  the  other  hand,  was  constantly 
short  of  labor  and  had  steadily  to  import  the 
men  needed  to  replenish  the  rapidly  depleting 
supply  of  mine  labor,  due  to  the  drains  made  by 
other  industries. 

These  two  things — the  control  of  shipping  and 
the  labor  supply — had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  de¬ 
termining  the  preeminence  of  Great  Britain,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Belgium  in  the  export  markets  and  in 
deciding  that  America,  prior  to  the  war,  should 
take  practically  no  part  in  that  important  trade. 

The  Coming  Change 

For  many  and  obvious  reasons,  however,  the 
situation  will  be  changed  in  both  of  these  vital 
respects  at  the  close  of  the  war.  That  is  to  say, 
England  will  not  lose  its  preeminence  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  shipping,  but  it  will  lose  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  its  coal  trade  because  during  the  war 
America  will  attain  a  certain  eminence  in  the 
matter  of  ocean-going  tonnage. 

America,  in  fact,  will  be  forced  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  its  participation  in  the  war,  to  assume 
a  position  hardly  second  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
matter  of  ship  ownership.  It  will  export  coal 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  keep  this  newly 
acquired  tonnage  profitably  employed.  Thus  for 
a  short  period  after  the  war  America  must  par¬ 
ticipate  to  a  very  large  extent  in  the  export  coal 
trade. 

The  Labor  Supply 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Great  Britain  has 
suffered  seriously  in  the  loss  of  men.  Even  if 
the  American  and  English  losses  from  now  on 
are  man  for  man.  Great  Britain’s  loss  at  the  end 
of  the  war  will  be  far  more  serious  than  that  of 
America,  because  it  has  participated  in  the  war 
three  years  longer  than  we  have. 

In  all  human  probability.  Great  Britain  will 
have  such  a  sore  need  for  men  in  manufacturing 
lines  after  the  war  she  will  have  small  surplus 
to  spare  for  the  coal  industry. 

It  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  she  will  be 
busy  supplying  her  own  needs  for  coal  and  will 
have  little  energy  left  with  which  to  reach  out 
for  a  foreign  market  in  any  raw  material. 

America’s  position,  on  the  contrary,  will  be 
almost  precisely  the  reverse.  That  is,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  coal  mines  today  must  take  the  place  in  the 
world  markets  that  were  formerly  occupied  by 
the  coal  mines  of  Germany,  Belgium,  Australia 
and  a  part  of  England.  To  do  this,  America 
must  conserve  the  man  power  of  her  mines.  Or, 
where  that  man  is  depleted  by  natural  causes 
or  by  the  exactions  of  the  army,  the  productive 
capacity  of  her  mines  must  be  enlarged  by  the 
use  of  mechanics. 


But  whether  the  production  is  preserved  by  a 
careful  organization  of  the  man  power  or 
whether  it  comes  through  the  larger  use  of 
mechanics,  the  facts  are  that  the  mine  productive 
capacity  must  be,  has  been,  and  is  being  expanded 
inordinately. 


Thus,  America  will  come  to 
the  end  of  the  war  with  a  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  in  her  mines 
that  was  never  dreamed  of  in 
times  of  peace. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  own  estimate,  but 
recently  made,  indicates  that  the  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  American  bituminous  mines  alone 
is  now  one  hundred  per  cent  greater  than  it  was 
at  the  close  of  1915. 

The  logic  of  the  situation  suggests  that  if 
America  has  the  coal — and  she  has  forty-five  per 
cent  of  the  coal  reserves  of  the  world — if  she  has 
the  ship5  to  carry  it  and  the  productive  capacity 
in  her  mines,  she  is  going  to  take  such  a  position 
in  the  world  market  after  the  war  as  will  allow 
Great  Britain  to  conserve  her  coal  resources  for 
the  urgent  needs  of  the  empire. 

That  is  to  say,  the  logic  of  the  situation  sug¬ 
gests  a  complete  change  of  base  in  the  coal  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  world.  Before  the  war  Great  Britain 
was  the  main  dependent  of  the  world.  After 
the  war  that  position  will  probably  be  occupied 
by  the  United  States.  The  factors  which  point 
indelibly  in  that  direction  are  the  shipping  situa¬ 
tion,  the  supply  of  coal  and  the  quantity  of  labor 
to  the  mines  of  the  competing  countries. 

The  Gain  to  England 

This  is  not  said  to  the  discredit  of  England  or 
in  an  attempt  to  glorify  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  confession  rather  than  a  boast  because  both 
from  an  economic  and  a  financial  standpoint  the 
dominance  of  the  world’s  market  in  coal  is  of 
doubtful  value.  It  would  be  a  gain  to  Great 
Britain  to  sell  less  coal  as  raw  material,  but  to 
sell  more  coal  in  combination  with  other  raw 
materials  as  a  finished  product. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  it  would  be 
a  loss  to  the  United  States  to  dig  up  its  precious 
coal  deposits  and  sell  them  at  a  low  price.  It  is 
a  further  loss  to  move  this  coal  to  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  in  ship  space  which  might  be  better  em¬ 
ployed. 

So  to  shift  control  of  the  export  market  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  is  no  distinct 
loss  to  one  and  no  remarkable  gain  to  the  other. 
We  do  not  make  the  point,  therefore,  as  in¬ 
dicating  that  this  is  going  to  accrue  to  our  com¬ 
mercial  advantage.  We  make  it  merely  because 
that  seems  to  be  the  direction  in  which  the  ten¬ 
dencies  are  developing. 


Garfield  Is  Assailed 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  13. — (Special 
Telegram.) — Senator  Wm.  Alden  Smith,  in  an 
emphatic  statement  in  the  senate  today  de¬ 
clared  that  the  critical  coal  situation  in  the 
country  was  due  to  inefficiency  of  the  fuel 
administration. 

He  said  the  matter  of  distribution  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  men  who,  through 
years  of  experience,  had  become  proficient, 
and  put  in  the  hands  of  “amateurs”  who  knew 
nothing  about  the  coal  industrj’. 

Senator  Smith  said  conditions  in  Michigan 
were  very  bad  and  he  warned  the  senate  that 
his  people  would  not  tolerate  conditions  much 
longer. 

Senator  Smith’s  statement  made  a  profound 
impression  and  it  is  understood  to  be  the 
opening  gun  in  the  campaign  to  reform  the 
fuel  and  food  administrations. 
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Americans  Position  in  the  Coal  Market 

It  Has  All  the  Qualities  of  Coal  Produced  in  England,  France  and 
Germany  With  a  Few  Additional  Varieties — Its  Productive  Capacity 


Since  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  America  is 
to  take  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  coal  markets 
of  the  world,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  users 
of  coal  everywhere  must  come  to  know  about  its 
resources  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  They 
must  know  what  it  has  to  o'ffer  in  the  way  of 
preparation  and  service.  In  a  word,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  them  to  make  an  appraisal  of 
America’s  position  in  the  world  markets  both 
with  respect  to  its  competitive  relations  with 
other  coal-producing  countries  and  with  respect 
to  its  ability  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  coal 
users. 

The  Leading  Competitors 

Since  Great  Britain  now  clearly  has  predomi- 
nance_  in  the  world’s  coal  market,  and  since 
America  will  come  gradually  or  swiftly  to  take 
its  place,  it  can  with  propriety  be  said  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are  the  two  great 
competitors  for  the  coal  business  of  the  world. 

As  competitors  their  position  is  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


There  is  nothing  approach¬ 
ing  a  common  standard  by 
which  the  value  of  coal  is 
measured  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  In  England  the 
standard  of  excellence  is  the 
coal  placed  on  the  admirality 
list.  In  America  there  is  no 
standard  but  rather  a  hundred 
different  standards  with  some¬ 
thing  like  a  thousand  different 
trade  names  for  coal. 


In  England  the  mines  make  relatively  few 
sizes,  while  in  America  the  mines  make  a  great 
variety  of  sizes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  sizes  differ  somewhat  and  in  small  ways  at 
the  different  mines  even  in  the  same  fields. 

The  only  comrnon  standard  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  coal  quality  as  between  England  and  the 
United  States  is  the  British  thermal  unit  test. 
This  has  a  very  definite  standing  in  Great  Britain 
and  a  rather  imperfect  following  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  also  the  ash  content  as  a  standard. 
That  is  somewhat  a  factor  in  England,  but  per¬ 
haps  the  predominant  factor  in  the  United  States. 

In  England  the  natural  structure  of  a  coal — 
whether  it  is  soft  or  hard — is  a  merit  or  demerit 
relatively  in  the  eyes  of  the  buyer,  while  in  the 
United  States  little  or  no  attention,  except  in 
uninformed  circles,  is  paid  to  the  friability  of 
the  coal  since  far  more  attention  is  paid  to  other 
elements  and  other  features  in  the  coal  than  the 
incidental  matter  of  natural  structure. 

Dividing  Coal  into  Grades 

In  England  there  is  a  very  sharp  division  be¬ 
tween  high  volatile  and  low  volatile.  The  former 
is  considered  essentially  a  gas  coal  and  available 
for  a  certain  few  steam  uses,  while  the  latter  is 
considered  essentially  the  domestic  and  the  best 
steaming  coal. 


The  one  outstanding  fact  is 
that  the  matter  of  equality, 
measured  by  either  standard, 
America  can  match  any  coal 
produced  in  England  and  then 
add  a  great  variety  which  no 
English  mines  produce. 


In  America  we  have  both  high  and  low  volatile 
coal  in  quantity.  But  the  low  volatiles  are  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  coals,  being  used  for  domestic, 
steaming  and  coking  purposes  and,  in  most  cases. 


as  mixture  in  the  production  of  by-product  coke. 
The  high  volatile  coals  are  used  for  all  of  these 
purposes  plus  gas  making. 

There  is  a  vast  physical  difference  between 
the  mining  districts  and  mining  practices  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  those  of  the  United  States. 

England  has  practically  one  coal  field;  the 
United  States  has  coal-mining  districts  in  twen¬ 
ty-six  states. 

In  Great  Britain  the  shafts  are  permanent  as 
are  the  top  works  and  the  coal  is  hauled  long 
distances  under  ground  in  order  to  reach  the 
foot  of  the  shaft. 

In  America  the  top  works  are  put  up  to  last 
until  a  given  area  is  worked  out.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
treme  case  when  coal  is  hauled  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  foot  of  the  shaft  or  to  the  mouth  of  the 
slope  or  drift  opening. 

In  a  word,  England’s  top  works  are  permanent. 
America’s  top  works  are  built  to  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years  only. 

In  Great  Britain  coal  is  only  one  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  a  coal  mine  since  they  have  clay  works 
or  even  iron  works  in  connection  with  them. 
In  the  United  States  the  coal-mining  business  is 
a  separate  and  distinct  business,  branching  out 
only  in  a  very  few  cases  into  the  ownership  of 
beehive  coke  ovens  operated  in  connection  with 
the  mines. 

In  Great  Britain  the  hauls  from  the  mines  to 
tidewater  is  relatively  short  and  is  effected  in 
small  cars  fitted  into  the  curious  need  of  that 
producing  district.  In  some  cases  the  mines, 
the  railways  and  the  docks  are  owned  by  the  same 
interests. 

In  the  United  States  intimate  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  coal  mines  and  the  carriers  are  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law.  The  coal  mines  and  the  railways 
are,  therefore,  separate.  Thus  the  equipment  in 
which  coal  is  hauled  is  dictated,  as  to  size  and 
construction,  by  the  railway  companies  rather 
than  by  the  mines.  In  the  east,  particularly,  the 
railroads  and  the  docks  have  a  common  owner¬ 
ship,  although  sometimes  they  are  owned  by 
separate  companies  in  connection  with  neither 
the  railways  nor  the  coal  mines. 

On  these  various  accounts  the  physical  differ¬ 
ences  between  England  and  the  United  States, 
in  connection  with  coal,  are  quite  pronounced.  In 
view  of  these  natural  endowments  and  artificial 
accompaniments  it  is  interesting  and  may  per¬ 
haps  prove  enlightening  to  look  for  a  moment 
as  the  size  of  the  job  confronting  these  two 
major  factors  in  the  coal  situation. 

As  has  been  explained.  Great  Britain,  because 
she  controls  the  predominance  of  ocean-going 
tonnage,  controlled  also  the  export  market  of 
the  world  before  the  war.  It  was  natural,  there¬ 
fore,  that  when  the  war  disturbance  came  the 
vvorld  should  turn  to  Great  Britain  as  the  first 
line  of  relief  from  a  distressing  coal  condition. 
That  presented  Great  Britain  with  quite  a  prob¬ 
lem.  In  the  first  place,  success  in  the  war  de¬ 
pended,  among  other  things,  upon  an  effective 
blockade  of  the  Germanic  ports.  This  called  into 
requisition  all  the  powers  of  the  English  navy 
to  make  that  effective.  To  allow  the  navy  to 
undertake  the  larger  operation  which  was  neces¬ 
sarily  involved,  it  had  to  have  more  coal. 


So  the  best  grades  of  coal 
produced  by  England  were  in¬ 
stantly  commandeered  for  the 
use  of  her  navy.  That  auto¬ 
matically  restricted  the 
amount  of  coal  available  with 
which  to  respond  to  the  inter¬ 
national  appeal  for  supplies. 


Then  England  needed  soldiers.  It  wasn’t,  at 
first,  particular  from  whence  they  came.  So  it 
took  miners  as  well  as  men  from  other  callings. 
This  was  soon  found  to  be  a  mistake  because 
coal  production  fell  one-fourth  just  at  the  time 
when  the  navy  was  taking  larger  quantities,  when 
munitions  plants  wanted  more  coal  and  when 
England’s  allies  had  to  have  fuel  for  these  and 
other  purposes. 


Great  Britain  tried  to  undo  her  mistake  by 
sending  the  enlisted  miners  back  to  the  mines. 
This  did  not  altogether  solve  the  problem  be¬ 
cause  the  workers  developed  the  unrest  which 
has  characterized  the  workers  of  the  world  since 
1914.  They  wanted  more  money  and  getting  it 
decided  to  work  less  time,  and  to  have  more 
leisure. 

The  Loss  of  Output 

Great  Britain  was,  therefore,  faced  by  a  sharp 
curtailment  of  coal  output,  but  a  growing  de¬ 
mand.  More  than  a  year  ago  it  tried  to  meet 
this  situation  by  refusing  to  sell  coal  in  the 
export  market  except  to  certain  allies  in  the 
war.  Even  so,  it  has  but  imperfectly  met  the 
demands  from  France  and  lately  has  hardly  met 
the  demands  of  Italy  at  all. 

Since  Japan  and  Australia  were  too  far  away 
to  come  to  the  relief  of  Europe,  and  since  the 
dangers  of  trans-Atlantic  travel  were  increasing 
all  the  while,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
United^  States  would  have  to  take  Great  Britain’s 
place,  in  part,  in  France,  in  very  large  part  in 
Italy,  and  even  in  a  larger  part  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  United  States  had  to  go  into  the  export 
market  whether  it  wished  to  or  not.  The  net 
result  was  that  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  were  overloaded  with  coal  demand.  It 
was  only  with  extreme  difficulty  that  international 
users  were  supplied. 

What  happened  in  Great  Britain  is  of  minor 
importance  to  the  main  purpose  of  this  article. 
But  what  happened  in  the  United  States  is  of 
major  importance.  Being  confronted  by  a  moral 
obligation  to  serve  those  markets  which  Great 
Britain  had  abandoned,  the  United  States  entered 
upon  an  intensified  campaign  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  of  coal  and  to  improve  the  transportation 
of  it. 

In  dealing  with  the  mine  situation,  the  officials 
of  the  United  States  government  made  precisely 
the  same  mistake  as  did  the  officials  of  Great 
Britain.  That  is,  they  consented  that  miners 
should  be  called  into  the  national  army.  That 
depleted  the  working  force  at  the  mines. 


However,  mine  production 
had  to  be  increased  and  so 
labor-saving  devices  have  been 
installed  in  mines  to  an  un¬ 
precedented  extent. 

Our  reports  from  mine  equipment  companies 
and  from  the  mines  indicate  that  in  the  last  two 
years  the  volume  of  business  has  almost  doubled 
as  compared  with  normal. 

In  our  export  number  of  a  year  ago  we  told 
how  most  all  of  this  equipment  was  going  into 
the  mines  whose  product  is  available  for  the 
export  trade.  That  tendency  has  continued  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  and  even  has  been  accentuated.  The 
net  result  is  that  production  of  coal  increased 
eighteen  per  cent  in  1916  over  1915,  and  has  in¬ 
creased  about  eighteen  per  cent  in  1917  over 
1916. 

In  other  words,  the  production  of  bituminous 
coal  in  1915  was  442,000,000  tons ;  in  1916  it  was 
502,000,000  tons  and  in  1917  it  will  be  better 
probably  than  550,000,000  tons. 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  mines,  how¬ 
ever,  increased  from  650,000,000  in  1915  to  up¬ 
wards  of  700,000,000  tons  in  1916,  and,  according 
to  our  own  estimate,  better  than  800,000,000  tons 
in  1917.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  intensified  operation  of  the  mines  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  mine  capacity  to  respond  not  only  to 
the  enlarged  demands  at  home,  but  to  the  larger 
demand  in  the  world  market. 

Getting  Transportation 

With  mine  production  thus  arranged  for,  the 
next  problem  confronting  America  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  transportation. 

First,  from  the  mines  to  tidewater ;  and. 

Second,  from  tidewater  ports  to  the  ultimate 
markets. 

This  called  for  increased  railroad  facilities,  but 
it  called  most  loudly  for  ships.  The  response  in 
(Concluded  on  page  492) 
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One  Phase  of  the  Question  of  the  Ships 

where  the  Program  Stands,  What  Is  Being  Done,  and  What  Must  Be  Done 
If  We  Are  to  Hold  Our  Sector  on  the  Scarred  Plains  of  Northern  France 


Tlie  biggest,  most  difficult  joli  in  the  world 
today  is  the  task  of  saving  civilization  by  the 
liuilding  of  ships.  We  need  nearly  eleven  million 
tons  more  of  ships  right  now  than  we  have. 
The  Sliipping  Board  believes  one  million  tons 
can  be  built  by  March,  and  possibly  six  million 
by  the  fall  of  1918  and  the  rest  must  come  later. 
But  no  man  can  say  with  certainty  that  this 
can  be  done.  It  depends  on  many  things — labor, 
material,  adequate  organization,  and — at  bot¬ 
tom — on  the  men  who  will  guide  the  work;  that 
is,  on  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  ship-builders. 

The  shipping  men,  as  compared  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  task  ahead  of  them,  are  a  mere  hand¬ 
ful.  They  represent  an  industry  which  we  have 
for  a  half  century  neglected  and  failed  to  de¬ 
velop,  and  thus  it  happens  that  this  responsibil¬ 
ity,  tliis  unequalled  opportunity,  by  some  irony 
of  fate,  has  come  upon  them  unprepared.  They 
have  it  all  to  do.  'fhey  must  build  from  the 
ground  up.  Comparatively  unorganized  and  un¬ 
developed,  lacking  equipment  and  the  machinery 
for  concerted  action,  they  must  almost  in  a 
twinkling  multiply  the  shipping  industry  by 
fifteen. 

Can  it  be  done? 

The  answer  is  that  it  must  be  done,  and  is 
being  done ;  and  if  progress  seems  to  be  slow 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  start  of  a  great 
enterprise  is  necessarily  slow.  We  shall  do  it; 
it  will  be  an  epic  achievement. 

I  recently  looked  at  a  body  of  them  gathered 
in  conference  in  Washington,  and  listened 
while  they  discussed  their  problems.  And  as 
tbe  size  of  their  task  and  the  greatness  of 
their  burden  came  home  to  me,  I  realized  almost 
with  despair  that  after  all  they  are  just  men — 
not  supermen.  But  they  have  it  to  do;  and  when 
they  have  done  it,  as  they  surely  will,  it  will 
need  a  Homer  to  sing  their  Iliad. 

It  is  for  them,  with  the  co-operation,  guid¬ 
ance,  and  backing  of  the  Government,  to  pick, 
choose  and  decide.  Time  is  precious;  mistakes 
will  be  costly  and  may  be  disastrous.  They 
know  it ;  and  the  whole  nation  must  learn  it,  so 
that  it  may  stand  ready  to  fetch  and  carry  at 
the  call. 

And  that  call — it  runs  even  now  along  the 
whole  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Maine  to  Texas, 
and  it  comes  fully  as  loud  from  the  great  north¬ 
west.  And  it  isn’t  merely  the  seaboard  that  feels 
the  pull  of  it.  Material,  supplies  of  every  kind, 
labor  in  abundance — all  these  are  setting  in  a 
strong  current  toward  the  shipyards ;  and  there 
isn’t  a  channel  of  our  industrial  and  social  life 
that  is  not  feeling  the  pull  of  it. 

Producers  who  have  never  thought  of  con¬ 
necting  themselves  with  ships  or  the  making 
of  ships,  are  converting  their  factories  and 
their  methods  to  supply  what  is  asked  for. 
A  maker  of  dairy  outfits  in  Grand  Rapids  finds 
himself  turning  out  ventilator  hoods;  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  rivets  finds  his  orders  climbing  the 
curve  with  a  rise  of  forty-five  degrees ;  a  sta¬ 
tionary  engines  man  changes  his  methods  to  turn 
out  marine  engines ;  and  his  call  for  material 
wherewith  to  do  his  work  is  felt  from  the  cop¬ 
per  mines  of  Michigan,  to  the  coal  fields  of  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

A  Steel  Hungry  World 

The  railroads  need  steel  plate ;  but  our  out¬ 
put  of  steel  plate  is  1,850,000  tons  a  year;  and 
the  government  has  taken  1,600,000  tons  of  that. 
And  there  isn’t  a  man  in  the  country  who  doesn’t 
feel  it,  either  in  the  inability  of  bis  grocer  to 
supply  him  with  some  trifling  luxury  marked 
“non-preferred”  on  the  shipping  lists,  or  some 
necessity,  like  coal,  for  which  there  seems  to 
be  not  enough  cars  to  meet  the  need. 

The  forests  of  the  south  and  the  northwest 
feel  it  too.  Five  hundred  million  feet  of  south¬ 
ern  pine,  one-sixth  of  our  yearly  output,  is  being 
rushed  to  the  coast  for  wooden  ships —  and  that 
demand  will  steadily  increase  as  our  capacity 
for  shipbuilding  grows.  Huge  shipments  of 
Douglas  fir  are  being  carried  by  the  hard-pressed 
railroads  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
that  there  may  be  a  sufficiency  of  the  big  logs 
for  keels,  frames,  and  keelsons  which  the 
southern  forests  find  it  hard  to  supply. 


'From  The  Nation’s  Business. 


By  J.  Wainwright  Evans 

Hezv  Keels  for  the  Pacific 

Steel  plate  is  pouring  in  a  steady  stream  to¬ 
ward  the  yards  of  the  Northwest,  where  they  are 
building  steel  ships  already  at  a  tremendous  rate 
because  they  began  work  on  shij^s  long  before 
the  eastern  yards  got  into  action — the  cause  be¬ 
ing  the'  withdrawal  of  ships  from  the  Pacific 
coast  for  the  Government, 

Great  yards  are  being  built  at  many  points 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  for  the  construction  of 
fabricated  ships,  capable  of  being  put  together 
like  a  Ford  car.  They  will  be  of  7,000  tons  bur¬ 
den,  sheer-sided,  flat-bottom,  clumsy  looking 
boxes,  but  capable  of  skimming  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  at  the  rate  of  16  knots — the  speed 
necessary  for  dodging  the  ubiquitous  submarine. 
We  shall  want  450  or  500  of  them  just  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  launched,  so  that  we  may  get 
without  delay  the  tonnage  urgently  required  for 
our  immediate  needs — about  three  and  a  half 
million  tons. 

To  assist  in  the  standardization  work,  Mr. 
Henry  Ford  has  recently  become  connected  with 
the  Shipping  Board,  so  that  the  Government 
may  have  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

One  of  these  great  fabricating  plants  now  in 
the  process  of  construction  is  already  announc¬ 
ing  that  it  will  need  25,000  men,  and  that  it  will 
want  them  soon.  And  those  figures  lead  at  once 
to  another  phase  of  the  task  these  men  are  un¬ 
dertaking.  Ship  workers  are  not  to  be  picked 
up  on  every  corner.  There  was  a  day  when  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  swarmed  with  ship  carpen¬ 
ters,  men  capable  of  laying  a  keel  or  making  a 
belaying  pin.  They  had  scores  of  specialties, 
every  one  of  them  calling  for  a  high  degree  of 
skill,  and  long  training. 

Wanted:  More  Carpenters 

Today  it  would  be  possible  to  put  what  is 
left  of  that  generation  into  one  small  room.  With 
the  disappearance  of  our  merchant  marine  from 
the  seas,  their  trade  went  practically  out  of  ex¬ 
istence.  So  here  we  are,  with  scores  of  con¬ 
tracts  out  for  wooden  ships ;  and  the  problem 
ahead  of  training  men  for  the  work. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  steel  ships.  We  need, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  150,000 
men,  30,000  of  them  common  laborers  and  help¬ 
ers  ;  60,000  semi-skilled  men,  such  as  riveters  and 
the  like,  who  simply  have  to  be  taught  a  process ; 
and  60,000  craftsmen,  skilled  men  who  know 
their  work  from  start  to  finish. 

That  requirement  would  give  all  the  men 
needed  and  care  for  a  normal  turnover  besides. 
At  present  the  turnover  is  about  300  per  cent, 
at  which  rate,  to  get  our  quota,  we  would  have 
to  find  about  600,000  men — a  thing  practically 
impossible. 

Unless  that  great  turnover  can  be  reduced  to 
something  like  reasonable  proportions,  the  labor 
problem  of  the  shipyards  can’t  be  solved.  In 
that  alone  the  ship-builders  have  a  man-sized 
job  on  their  hands;  and  the  task  is  further  com¬ 
plicated  by  every  ramified  question  that  the 
present  restive  conditions  of  labor  can  produce. 

The  reduction  of  the  turnover  will  probably 
have  to  be  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  What  the  present  trouble  amounts  to 
is  this ; 

Out  of,  say,  five  men  employed,  two  are  dis¬ 
charged  as  incompetent  by  tbe  foreman,  two 
get  disgusted  and  quit  because  the  job,  wages, 
or  something  else  doesn’t  suit ;  and  one  stays. 
The  cause  is  partly  haphazard  methods  of  em¬ 
ploying  men,  without  regard  to  their  fitness  for 
the  jobs  they  are  put  into;  and  this  is  true  of 
practically  all  of  the  expert  and  unexpert  men 
employed  who  have  had  no  previous  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  shipyard  work. 

To  meet  the  problem  of  placing  men  where 
they  will  fit,  a  unique  training  school  was  opened 
on  November  15  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor¬ 
poration  at  Newport  News,  Virginia,  under  the 
direction  of  O.  O.  McNarry.  To  this  school  and 
to  others  like  it  which  will  be  started  before 
long,  the  shipyards  are  requested  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  send  a  steady  stream  of  their  best 
skilled  men.  The  Government  will  pay  five 


dollars  a  day  to  the  yards  for  each  man.  These 
expert  craftsmen  will  then  spend  six  weeks  at 
the  school,  not  learning  new  things  about  their 
trades,  but  learning  how  to  impart  their  knowl¬ 
edge  to  new  and  untrained  men.  Most  of  these 
men  know  how,  but  they  are  lost  when  it  comes 
to  telling  what  they  know  to  somebody  else. 

Hurry-tip  Vocational  Courses 

At  the  end  of  his  six  weeks’  training  the  crafts¬ 
man  returns  to  his  yard,  and  there  takes  in  hand 
the  new  men  to  whom  the  foreman  has  never 
hitherto  had  time  to  give  proper  individual  at¬ 
tention  and  instruction.  He  becomes  a  sort  of 
assistant  foreman.  He  gives  guidance  to  the 
novice,  showing  him  the  various  processes  as 
the  need  arises.  If  the  new  man  doesn’t  fit,  he 
isn’t  discharged.  He  is  tried  out  somewhere 
else;  and  every  effort  is  made  to  place  him 
where  his  previous  training  will  count  the  most. 
The  result  of  such  an  arrangement  ought,  by 
every  rule  of  common  sense,  do  away  with  most 
of  the  present  evils  of  hiring  and  firing.  More¬ 
over,  there  will  be  another,  not  less  important 
result — and  that  is  an  increase  of  contentment 
on  the  part  of  the  men  by  reason  of  this  fair 
and  considerate  dealing  and  individual  atten¬ 
tion.  They  won’t  be  treated  as  mere  cogs  in  a 
machine ;  a  thing  most  important  where  new  and 
unaccustomed  men  are  concerned. 

The  school  at  Newport  News  alone  will  turn 
out  about  150  of  these  instructors  every  six 
weeks ;  and  with  the  establishment  of  new  schools 
the  total  will  grow  rapidly.  They  should  turn 
out  900  men  by  July,  and  75,000  in  a  year.  And 
this  from  that  one  school. 

Another  necessary  thing  will  be  the  system¬ 
atization  of  methods  of  getting  workers.  To 
this  end  the  Department  of  Labor  has  indicated 
to  the  ship  builders  that  it  will  utilize  its  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  employment  of  thousands  of  men 
for  the  harvest  fields;  and  that  it  can  easily  sup¬ 
ply  all  the  labor  wanted  if  the  ship  yards  will 
make  sure  that  the  men  are  properly  placed  and 
housed,  and  will  co-operate  as  far  as  possible  at 
every  point. 

A  most  serious  side  of  the  labor  problem  of  the 
yards  is  the  housing  question.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  large  ship  building  company  at  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J.,  which  needs  4,000  more  men.  WTien 
they  began  laying  plans  for  this,  the  first  thing 
they  found  was  that  there  was  no  place  to  put 
them.  Five  hundred  families  in  Camden  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  furnish  accommodations. 
Moreover,  the  natives  of  Camden  had  been  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  situation,  and  had  been 
charging  the  men  $8  a  week  for  board,  and 
charging  exorbitant  prices  for  rooms,  and  put¬ 
ting  four  and  five  men  in  a  room. 

So  the  company  began  to  think  about  can¬ 
tonments,  divided  up  into  rooms,  and  made  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  But  the  question  arises, 
will  the  men  come  on  those  terms?  They  are 
skilled  men.  They  don’t  have  to  go  to  Cam¬ 
den  for  employment.  Will  they  put  up  with  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  cantonment? 

It  is  a  grave  question.  Possibly  they  will,  if 
the  appeal  be  made  on  patriotic  grounds.  That 
is  just  one  example.  The  same  difficulty  is  to 
be  found  everywhere.  This  great  labor  army 
will  have  to  be  given  what  it  needs  almost  as  if 
it  were  an  army  in  the  field.  Where  canton¬ 
ments  are  not  sufficient,  and  where  the  people 
in  the  neighborhood  won’t  take  men  in,  it  may- 
even  be  necessary  for  the  government  to  com¬ 
mandeer  houses  and  oust  their  present  occu¬ 
pants.  This  has  been  proposed.  Certainly, 
whatever  is  necessary  will  be  done.  Nothing 
will  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  ship 
program. 

These  are  merely  lights  of  the  labor  situation. 
It  is  much  more  complicated  than  could  be 
shown  in  anything  short  of  a  book.  Wages, 
hours,  questions  of  the  open  and  the  closed  shop, 
questions  of  adequate  comforts  and  conveniences 
for  the  men  in  the  yards,  transportation  facil¬ 
ities  for  carrying  them  to  and  from  work,  con¬ 
sideration  for  their  health,  physical  examin¬ 
ations  for  determining  the  fitness  of  certain  men 
for  certain  work,  instruction  by  manuals  in  the 
scientific  principles  back  of  different  operations, 
skilled  speakers  to  address  the  men  from  time  to 
time  to  arouse  their  patriotic  interest  in  the 
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task  of  the  yards — these  and  a  score  more  things 
are  getting  the  earnest  attention  of  experts  in 
Washington,  and  of  executives  of  the  shipyards 
everywhere. 

It  is  a  delicate  problem  in  tact.  It  calls  for 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  skill  in  dealing 
with  men,  and  above  all,  a  fair  intent  on  both 
sides  to  play  square  and  get  the  work  done.  It 
can’t  be  done  in  a  day.  It  is  an  educational 
process.  But  it  is  being  pushed  toward  accom¬ 
plishment  at  a  rate  that  is  going  to  work  some¬ 
thing  very  like  a  miracle  by  next  summer,  and 
possibly  a  real,  sure-enough  miracle  in  twelve 
months. 

These  are  all  matters  with  which  most  of  the 
big,  highly  developed  industries  have  been  deal¬ 
ing  for  years  with  varying  success.  They  have 
all  found  it  difficult  at  the  best,  and  a  matter  of 
slow  growth  in  wisdom,  experience,  and  organi¬ 
zation.  But  here  is  an  industry  whose  size  had 
not  hitherto  required  it  to  solve  such  problems 
on  anything  approaching  the  modern  industrial 
scale.  And  now  it  has  to  do  it  at  once.  The 
thing  is  going  on  before  our  very  eyes— right 
now — but  so  quietly  that  most  of  us  don’t  see  it. 


would  mean  everything  to  the  shipbuilding  in¬ 
dustry  at  this  time.  It  would  bring  abundant 
open  and  constant  counsel  within  the  reach  not 
only  of  ship-builders  but  of  their  men  as  well, 
■ffideed,  before  the  conference  ended  there  was 
a  call  from  many  of  those  in  attendance  for  just 
such  an  arrangement;  and  it  seems  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  that  may  be  put  into  effect  later.  If 
there  was  any  man  who  came  there  with  hazy 
notions  about  the* size  of  his  job,  he  had  none 
when  he  left.  They  were  a  very  grave,  though 
hopeful  crowd  when  they  went  their  several 
ways. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  put  down  a  summary 
of  some  of  the  things  they  recommended  at  the 
end  of  their)  conference.  They  recommended  the 
immediate  transfer  of  ship  mechanics  from 
army  to  navy  shipyards;  the  immediate  assigning 
to  ship  yard  work  of  all  ship  mechanics  subject 
to  draft;  the  release  of  all  ship  mechanics  from 
non-essential  construction  work  to  the  shipyards ; 
the  establishment  of  a  national  housing  com¬ 
mission  for  workers  in  war  industries;  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  householders  on  patriotic  grounds  to 
open  their  houses  for  the  accommodations  of 


NUMBER,  TYPE  AND  DEADWEIGHT  TONNAGE  OF  V^ESSELS  UNDER  CONTRACT  OR  REOUmiTTONED 
BY  THE  EMERGENCY  FLEET  CORPORATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD 


Total 

VESSELS 

Dead- 

UNDER 

Number 

Type  of  Vessels 

Number  of 

weight 

of  Wood 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

t  argo 

3,500  . 

1,438,500 

355 

4,000  . 

64,000 

8 

4,700  . 

5,000  . 

56,400 

12 

800,000 

6,000  . 

42,000 

7,500  and  under... 

569,200 

8,800  . 

475,200 

9,000  . 

396,000 

10,000  and  under. . . . 

323,000 

Total  . 

4,164,300 

375 

Cargo  and  Transport 

8,000  . 

560,000 

CONTRACT 

Dead-  Number 

weight  of  Steel 

Tonnage  Vessels 

Dead¬ 

weight 

Tonnage 

Number  of 
Composite 
Vessels 

Dead¬ 

weight 

Tonnage 

1,242,500 

32,000 

6 

21,000 

50 

g 

175,000 

32,000 

56,400 

ieo 

800,000 

42,000 

569.200 

475.200 
396,000 
323,000 

7 

76 

54 

44 

34 

1,330,900 

381 

2,626,400 

58 

207,000 

70 

560,000 

Grand  Total  . 884 


4,724,300 


VESSELS  UNDER  REQUISITION 


375 


1,330,900 


451 


3,186,400 


58 


207,000 


Total 

Dead- 

Number 

Dead- 

Number 

weight 

of  Steel 

weight 

of  Vessels 

Tonnage 

Vessels 

Tonnage 

5,000 

and 

under . 

14,700 

3 

14,700 

7,500 

and 

uqder . 

.  1 

6,800 

1 

eisoo 

8,800 

and 

under . 

.  5 

43,000 

5 

43.000 

Total  .  . . 

64,500 

9 

64,500 

Passenger  and  Cargo 

5,000 

and 

under . 

.  7 

32,958 

7 

32,958 

6,000 

and 

under . 

.  2 

10,600 

2 

10,600 

Total  .  . . 

43,558 

•  ~9 

43,558 

Tanker 

5,000 

and 

under . 

9,100 

2 

9  100 

7,500 

and 

under . . 

49.300 

7 

49,800 

8,800 

and 

under . 

.  4 

33,010 

4 

•  ss’olo 

9,000 

and 

under . 

81,000 

9 

81,000 

10,000 

and 

under . 

115,400 

12 

115.400 

12,500 

and 

under . . 

192,545 

18 

192,545 

15,000 

and 

under . 

84,800 

6 

84,800 

Total  .  . . 

565,155 

58 

565,155 

Cargo 

3,500 

and 

under . 

.  99 

321,240 

99 

321,240 

5,000 

and 

under . 

.  37 

160,200 

37 

160,200 

6,000 

and 

under . 

28,000 

5 

28’000 

7,500 

and 

under . . 

.  47 

335,460 

47 

335A60 

8,000 

and 

under . 

.  2 

16,000 

2 

16,000 

8,800 

and 

under . 

.  58 

508,200 

58 

508,200 

9,000 

and 

under . . 

126,000 

14 

126,000 

10,000 

and 

under . 

243,170 

25 

243A70 

12,500 

and 

under . 

.  28 

332,450 

28 

332  450 

15,000 

and 

under . 

.  2 

28,000 

2 

28,000 

Total 

2,098,720 

317 

2,098,720 

Grand  Total  . 

2,771,933 

393 

2,771,933 

GRAND  TOTALS  OF  ALL  SHIPS  REQ¬ 
UISITIONED  AND  UNDER  CONTRACT 

Number  of  wooden  vessels .  375 

Deadweight  tonnage  . 1,330,900 

Number  of  steel  vessels .  844 

Deadweight  tonnage  . 5,958,333 

Number  of  composite  vessels .  58 

Deadweight  tonnage  .  207,000 

Total  number  of  all  ships .  1,277 

Total  deadweight  tonnage  of  all 
ships  . 7,496,233 

These  figures  were  prepared  by  the  Statis¬ 
tical  Department  in  the  Executive  and  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Division  of  the  Shipping  Board. 
November  23.  1917. 


The  grass  in  the  spring  doesn’t  come  in  a  twink¬ 
ling,  but  it  seems  to.  One  fine  day  we  look  and 
see  that  it  is  there. 

What  I  have  here  set  down  is  partly  a  net  re¬ 
sult  of  my  impression  of  a  two-days’  confer- 
pce  of  shipping  men  which  was  recently  held 
in  Washington  at  the  behest  of  Mr.  Meyer 
Bloomfield,  industrial  employment  expert,  who 
is  giving  his  services  to  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  I  have  already  mentioned  it 
briefly.  It  was  a  remarkable  conference;  and  it 
rnay  well  hold  an  important  place  later  in  the 
history  of  the  war. 

One  thing  that  characterized  it  was  frank  talk- 
on  the  subjects  I  have  been  naming,  and  on 
others  that  I  have  not  had  the  space  to  name.  It 
brought  such  marked  results,  and  such  quick 
clarification  of  the  atmosphere,  and  such  growth 
of  understanding  and  mutual  confidence  on  the 
part  of  all  who  were  there,  that  it  would  seem 
rnost  needful  that  some  such  process  of  discus¬ 
sion  should  be  extended  from  that  two  days  into 
something  practically  continuous. 

Such  a  plan  for  laying  the  cards  on  the  table 


ship  workers ;  the  engagement  of  speakers  of 
ability  to  address  the  men. 

Reliable  figures  on  the  shipping  situation  are 
not  so  far  available.  Certain  estimates  can  be 
formed  however  from  the  facts  and  figures  at 
hand ;  and  a  set  of  figures  has  recently  been 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Sumner  N.‘  Myrick,  Vice- 
chairman  and  Counsel  of  the  War  Shipping  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  they  are 
given  in  tabulated  form: 


Required  for  over-seas  commerce _  4,.375,000 

Required  to  transport  1,000,000 

troops  in  12  months  .  312,500 

Required  to^  transport  supplies  for 
1,000,000  troops  .  1,530,000 


Total  . 6,217,500 


The  figures  pertaining  to  transport 
for  troops  do  not  include  an  estimate 
for  railroad,  hospital,  lumber,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  or  Red  Cross  supplies,  nor  for  aero¬ 


planes,  animals  and  feed,  motor  trucks, 
automobiles  and  ambulances.  Nor  is 
there  any  estimate,  included  for  coast¬ 
wise  shipping.  These  items  will  require  3,000,000 

Nor  do  any  of  the  figures  allow  for 
losses  likely  to  be  sustained  by  perils 
of  the  sea  or  submarines. 

Total  available  at  present  time .  2,678,733 

Deficit  .  6,538,767 

The  National  Chamber  has  contributed  ac¬ 
tively  toward  the  solution  of  the  shipping  prob¬ 
lem  in  all  its  phases  from  the  start;  and  Mr. 
Myrick’s  compilation  of  these  estimates  (in  an 
effort  to  get  at  the  truth)  is  a  mere  incident  in 
the  work.  The  Chamber  took  occasion  to  bring 
shipping  to  the  front  in  the  War  Convention  of 
-American  Business,  held  at  Atlantic  City  last 
September;  and  its  present  work  is  a  continuation 
of  that  effort.  It  has  done  certain  things  which, 
for  their  psychological  effect,  are  likely  to  count 
heavily  toward  speeding  up  the  work  of  the 
shipyards. 

For  instance,  it  has  gotten  out  a  distinctive 
badge  for  shipyard  workers — a  bronze  design, 
to  mark  off  and  distinguish  and  honor  the  men 
who  are  engaging  in  this  great  enterprise.  The 
United  States  Government  is  going  to  adopt 
that  badge  and  use  it  and  distribute  it.  An¬ 
other  thing  the  Chamber  has  done  is  the  issuing 
of  two  striking  war  posters.  They  are  being 
distributed  among  the  shipyards,  and  are  also  be¬ 
ing  sent  broadcast  through  the  country. 

But  possibly  the  Chamber’s  most  substantial 
contribution  is  that  it  is  taking  steps  to  get  in 
touch  with  commercial  organizations  in  every 
part  of  the  country  with  a  view  to  tapping  the 
labor  supply  by  utilizing  the  knowledge  of  local 
labor  situations  possesed  by  those  organizations. 
This  will  be  a  valuable  help,  for  it  should  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  much  of  this  work  to  be  done  for  the  sup¬ 
plementing  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  94  men 
in  the  field,  and  will  probably  add  about  60  or 
more  to  that  number,  to  take  in  regions  not  al¬ 
ready  covered.  In  addition  there  are  23  state 
officers  working  along  the  same  line,  and  these 
have  indicated  their  willingness  to  co-operate 
in  the  work.  Such  an  organization  is  capable 
of  going  through  the  country  like  a  fine-tooth 
comb;  and  the  efforts  of  the  Chamber  can 
greatly  add  to  its  effectiveness. 

Admiral  Bowles,  when  he  addressed  the  con- 
iference  of  shipping  men  already  mentioned, 
said  with  regard  to  the  building  of  ships,  “Are 
we  doing  all  we  can?  I  know  we  are  not!” 

•And  then  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  what 
is  needed  is  a  public  educated  to  the  point 
where  it  will  think  in  terms  of  ships.  The 
public  is  not  yet  brought  to  that  point;  but  it 
IS  traveling  in  the  right  direction  and  the  day 
is  on  the  way  when  the  American  flag,  rare 
for  the  last  fifty  years  upon  the  seas,  shall 
again  come  to  its  own. 


Coal  in  Zero  Weather 

Because  the  temperature  was  below  zero  on 
last  Sunday,  and  because  the  wind  blew  all  day, 
the  people  in  the  cold  zone  consumed  in  one  day 
the  equivalent  of  a  three  day’s  normal  supply  of 
coal. 

Therefore,  the  cold  section  was,  on  Monday 
morning,  two  days  nearer  a  fuel  famine  than 
t’ney  would  have  been  under  normal  conditions. 

To  arrive  at  this  result  is  a  very  easy  problem 
in  mental  arithmetic.  The  editor  of  The  Black 
Diamond  has  found,  by  studying  his  own  fur¬ 
nace  and  by  compiling  data  over  a  large  area, 
that  the  consumption  of  coal  to  keep  a  house 
warm  if  the  weather  outside  is  at  zero  is  thirty- 
three  and  a  third  per  cent  greater  than  it  is  when 
the  temperature  is  above  twenty  and  under  forty. 
Therefore,  the  fact  of  zero  weather  on  Sunday 
increased  the  consumption  of  coal  one-third. 

By  experiment  with  his  own  furnace  and  by 
watching  results  elsewhere,  the  editor  has  found 
that  when  the  wind  blows  strongly  and  steadily, 
the  consumption  of  coal  is  doubled  without  any 
appreciable  increase  in  the  amount  of  heat  avail¬ 
able  to  the  house. 

Since  on  Sunday  the  wind  blew  steadily,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  consumption  of  coal  was  double 
what  it  would  have  been  if  zero  weather  had 
come  without  the  wind.  Thus  the  consumption 
of  coal  in  zero  and  windy  weather  is  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent  of 
what  it  is  in  normal  weather. 

If,  in  addition,  account  is  taken  of  the  need¬ 
less  burning  of  coal  to  keep  up  the  house  tem¬ 
perature  it  is  edsily  possible  that  three  days’ 
supply  of  coal  were  consumed  in  one. 

The  waste  of  coal  can  be  avoided  if  wind 
dampers  are  used  in  the  smoke  pipe. 
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The  Financial  Achievement  of  the  United  States 

It  Has  Redeemed  Securities  Previously  Sold  to  Europe,  Oversubscribed 
Two  Liberty  Loans,  and  Is  Financing  an  Industrial  Expansion 


_The  United  States  Congress  had,  just  prior  to 
the  declaration  of  war  in  Europe,  passed  the 
I'ederal  Reserve  Act.  This  reconstructed  our 
liscal  policy  and  our  hanking  system.  I'or  this 
reason,  the  United  States  has  been  able,  due  to 
the  greater  fluidity  of  our  currency,  to  do  in  the 
last  three  years  the  etiuivalent  of  what  happened 
when  Aladdin  rubbed  his  lamp. 

In  a  word,  the  American  Republic  has  done 
the  equivalent  of  repaying  about  two  billion  of 
loans  extended  to  this  country  by  European 
countries  prior  to  the  war.  It  has  over  siib- 
scribed  two  Liberty  Loans,  the  total  subscrip¬ 
tions  being  close  to  six  billion  dollars.  It  is 
getting  ready  to  oversubscribe  another  Liberty 
Loan  of  eleven  billion  dollars.  It  has  paid  taxes 
of  two  billion  a  year  and  next  year  will  pay  them 
to  the  extent  of  two  and  one-half  billion.  It  has 
financed  the  most  astounding  developments  in 
business  ever  seen  in  the  United  States.  And 
it  has  financed  an  extension  of  our  trade  into 
foreign  countries  which  in  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  would  amount  to  a  financial  revolution. 

Working  Fast 

To  do  all  of  this  the  American  Republic  ,had, 
in  1915,  a  little  over  three  billion  of  money  in 
circulation  and  in  1916  had  a  little  over  four  bil¬ 
lion  of  money  in  circulation.  It  had,  besides, 
about  half  a  billion  dollars  on  deposit  in  the 
treasury  which  incidentally  has  grown  to  up¬ 
wards  of  four  and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  the 
last  year  and  a  half. 

Of  course,  to  help  out  in  certain  of  its  financial 
feats,  America  has  been  the  recipient  of  and  is 
now  practically  the  depository  for  the  coal  re¬ 
serves  of  the  world.  Prior  to  our  own  entrance 
into  the  war,  we  had  received  gold  in  payment 
for  munitions  of  war  purchased  for  the  use  of 
other  countries.  Those  purchases  are  continuing 
and  the  United  States  continues  to  be  the  market 
principally  relied  upon  for  materials  by  the 
warring  powers  of  Europe. 

The  thing  which  made  this  financiering  pos¬ 
sible,  of  course,  was  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  which  thus  becomes  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  Wilson  administration.  He  fathered 
it  in  his  first  term  in  office  and  forced  its  accept¬ 
ance  upon  a  more  or  less  unwilling  Congress. 

Under  this  statute,  the  old  gold  standard  of 
monetary  value  is  modified  in  *  this  particular, 
that  gold  or  government  bonds  are  no  longer  the 
sole  basis  for  circulation.  This  can  now  be 
built  upon  commercial  paper  which,  in  turn,  is 
supported  by  a  staple  commodity  of  American 
Commerce.  That  is  to  say,  under  this  statute 
the  commercial  paper  of  a  house  may  be  dis¬ 
counted  by  the  bank  if  the  issuer  of  the  paper 
has  behind  it  a  staple  commodity  of  known 
value.  The  bank,  in  turn,  may  rediscount  this 
paper  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  And,  the 
latter  may  increase  the  circulation  according  to 
an  understood  percentage  and  thus  supply  the 
discounting  bank  with  the  money  which  it  re¬ 
quires. 

An  Elastic  Currency 

This  has  given  such  elasticity  to  our  currency 
that  it  can  expand  automatically  with  an  increase 
in  business  and  contract  automatically  with  a 
decrease  in  business. 

However,  the  more  important  factor  in  the 
connection  is  the  fact  that  the  quick  disposition 
of  commercial  paper  and  the  quick  release  of 
cash  allows  a  more  frequent  turnover  of  the 
money  supply.  This  permits  a  greater  volume 
of  business  to  be  done  with  a  restricted  amount 
of  money  actually  in  circulation. 

However,  there  were  limits  to  which  this  turn¬ 
over  could  go.  As  a  result,  Mr.  McAdoo,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  told  the  American 
Bankers’  Association  at  Atlantic  City,  this  sum¬ 
mer,  that  the  government  was  compelled  to 
commandeer  the  money  supply  of  the  country 
and  therefore,  that  business  would  have  to  take 
second  place.  It  must  practically  go  without 
the  money  which  seemed  to  be  so  sorely  needed 
in  the  business  offices. 

Mr.  McAdoo  told  the  bankers  that  they  should 
at  once  adopt  the  policy  of  lending  money  to 
no  concern  which  wanted  to  engage  in  a  new 
enterprise  unless  it  was  directly  connected  with 


the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  unless  that  en¬ 
terprise  had,  in  some  substantial  way,  direct 
recognition  and  recommendation  of  the  United 
States  government. 

In  connection  with  older  concerns,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Adoo  recommended  a  policy  of  ultra  con¬ 
servatism.  He  suggested  that  old  companies 
should  not  be  allowed  money  for  the  expansion 
of  their  enterprise  unless  that  expansion  was 
directly  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Mr.  McAdoo  did  not  recommend  calling 
of  loans  or  the  canceling  of  outstanding  obliga¬ 
tions.  But  he  did  recommend,  so  far  as  possible, 
that  the  banks  should  come  to  have  possession  of 
every  available  dollar  so  that  the  government 
might  call  upon  it  in  case  of  need. 

Position  of  Business 

With  the  government  thus  commandeering  the 
money  supply,  the  position  of  the  various  enter¬ 
prises  was  rather  clearly  outlined.  In  a  word, 
the  government  said  to  a  business  house : 

“You  cannot  rely  upon  getting  supplies  of  new 
capital  from  the  bank.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  act  of 
disloyalty  for  you  to  ask  for  new  capital  even 
directly  from  the  people  themselves.  If  you 
need  new  supplies  of  money,  they  must  he  fur¬ 
nished  out  of  your  financial  reserves  or  sub¬ 
tracted  from  earnings  in  lieu  of  the  payment  of 
dividends.” 

That  presented  to  the  American  business  man, 
in  all  lines,  quite  a  sizable  problem  because  of 
two  other  things. 

Cutting  Earning  Power 

The  first  of  these  was  that  the  government 
entered  upon  a  studied  campaign  to  reduce  the 
selling  prices  of  commodities  to  somewhere  near 
the  normal  level.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  took 
into  account  only  the  natural  increase  in  the  cost 
of  production  and  left  the  different  companies 
a  price  which  would  meet  that  cost  of  production 
plus  what  was  the  normal  and  consistent  profit 
of  the  industry  for  a  period  of  years.  While, 
therefore,  prices  as  fixed  by  the  government 
showed  an  increase  over  prices  charged  in  normal 
times,  they  did  not  show  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  the  profits  of  those  companies. 

The  position  of  the  business  executive  was : 

If  he  needed  new  capital  he  could  not  depend 
upon  getting  it  from  the  bank.  And  with  prices 
fixed  he  could  hardly  depend  upon  getting  it 
from  his  earnings. 

Taxes  Increased 

In  the  second  place  the  government  had  de¬ 
cided  that  it  would  not  raise  all  of  the  money 
by  popular  subscription  to  the  Liberty  Loans, 
but  would  raise  a  considerable  part  of  it  through 
an  increase  in  taxation. 

In  consequence  the  government  began  to  in¬ 
crease  taxation,  putting  one  of  the  heaviest  bur¬ 
dens  upon  excess  profits.  It  is  not  easy  to  re¬ 
duce  the  government  revenue  bill,  which  is  a  most 
elaborate  document,  down  to  any  concrete  state¬ 
ment.  But  as  near  as  we  can  get  at  it,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  decided  to  take  about  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  excess  profits  of  the  business  houses  for  the 
year  1916. 

This  placed  the  business  house  in  a  position 
where  it  had  only  its  normal  earnings  plus  about 
forty  per  cent  of  its  excess  profits,  if  any,  with 
which  to  finance  the  ordinary  processes  of  doing 
business,  plus  the  need  for  the  expansion  to  meet 
the  current  requirements. 

For  the  last  six  months  the  business  houses 
of  the  United  States  have  found  themselves 
practically  without  enough  cash  to  take  care  of 
their  business  in  the  way  that  it  needed  to  be 
taken  care  of.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have 
had  to  reform  their  business  systems  entirely  and 
the  most  acceptable  way  of  doing  this  has  been 
to  put  the  entire  business  of  the  country  upon 
a  cash  basis.  Retailers  have  sold  to  consumers 
for  cash  or  its  equivalent.  They,  in  turn,  have 
purchased  from  the  wholesaler  or  producer  for 
cash.  And  the  producer  himself  has  gone  prac¬ 
tically  upon  a  cash  payment  basis.  Thus  the 
money,  by  being  turned  over  more  rapidly,  has 
been  capable  of  going  very  much  further. 


However,  even  this  rapid  turnover  of  the 
money  is  not  solving  the  financial  problem  by 
any  manner  of  means.  The  business  concerns 
are  finding  themselves  in  a  position  where  they 
have  to  get  along  without  money.  Rather  than 
doing  a  thing  the  expensive  way,  they  are  now 
doing  it  in  the  most  inexpensive  way  possible. 
That  is,  the  American  business  house  is  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  cut  corners  and  how  to  get  things 
done  without  the  large  outlay  of  new  capital. 

All  that  has  been  said  alwut  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  United  States  is  equally  descriptive 
of  the  conditions  in  the  American  coal  trade. 
The  coal  operator  finds  it  impossible  to  get 
money  from  the  banks.  Still  he  needs  a  very 
large  amount  of  money. 

The  operator  today  is  working  under  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  fixed  price  which  allows  him  an  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  doing  business  plus,  in  some 
cases,  a  very  moderate  profit  and  in  a  great  many 
cases,  no  profit  at  all.  In  addition,  if  he  has 
made  any  profit  as  a  direct  result  of  the  war, 
prior  to  the  time  coal  prices  were  fixed,  he  has 
to  give  sixty  per  cent  of  that  to  the  government. 
With  the  balance,  he  must  somehow  contrive  to 
expand  his  production  about  ■yhich  we  have  told 
in  other  articles. 

The  plain  matter  of  fact  is  that  the  coal  oper¬ 
ator  has  today  not  the  money  with  which  to 
finance  his  expansion  in  the  old  and  customary 
way.  Therefore,  he  is  being  compelled  to  get 
results  without  the  elaborate  use  of  new  capital. 
It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  coal  trade  was 
in  no  position  to  expand  either  in  production 
or  in  the  market  zone  covered.  Nevertheless  he 
has  done  so  and  is  planning  to  do  both  on  a  very 
large  and  elaborate  scale. 

Doing  the  Impossible 

To  ask  a  nation  to  do  more  business  on  less 
money  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  more  taxes 
and  further  to  provide  increased  facilities  for 
doing  business  is  to  lay  a  particularly  hea\'y  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  industrial  institution.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  curious  fact  that  under  just  such  trying 
conditions  the  genius  of  American  industry  has 
always  expressed  itself  at  the  best. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  past  the  American  busi¬ 
ness  man  has  responded  to  the  spur  of  com¬ 
petitive  effort.  It  is  true  also  that  the  spirit  of 
competition  is  dead  because  every  producer  today 
has  a  demand  for  far  more  than  he  can  possibly 
turn  out.  It  would  seem  that  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  genius  of  the  American  industrial 
world  would  not  be  called  into  action.  . 

However,  the  American  business  man,  lor- 
tunately,  finds  another  impulse  in  the  call  to  make 
America’s  part  in  this  war  effective  and  in  the 
urgent  need  to  defeat  the  Germans.  So  it  is 
that  the  American  genius  for  doing  things  in¬ 
dustrially  has  had  another  call  made  upon  it 
and  is  responding  in  true  American  fashion. 

Coal  Mine  Response 

Speaking  of  coal  mines,  there  is  not  available 
the  money  with  which  to  open  new  mines  and 
there  is  not  available  the  machinery  with  which 
to  equip  them.  However,  existing  mines  have 
some  surplus  money  as  the  result  of  last  win¬ 
ter’s  operations.  Almost  every  dollar  of  it  is 
being  put  back  into  development  work. 

Also,  while  a  complete  outfit  of  new  machinery 
for  a  new  mine  is  not  available,  it  is  possible 
to  get  machinerj’-  to  fill  out  the  equipment  of  a 
new  mine. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  mines  is  being  increased  very  largely  by 
the  mere  fact  of  extending  existing  entries  into 
new  working  territory,  by  turning  new  rooms 
and  by  speeding  up  the  underground  transporta¬ 
tion  .system  and  the  hoisting  capacity.  This  has 
reached  the  point  where  the  mine  which  normally 
has  a  productive  capacity  of  1,200  tons,  has  now 
an  output  of  over  2,000,  and  where  a  2,500-ton 
mine  has  today  a  production  of  better  than  3,000 
tons.  In  a  few  extreme  cases  mines  which  have 
a  rated  capacity  of  3,500  tons,  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  point  where  their  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  is  4,500  tons.  And  there  are  even  some 
mines  which  have  a  productive  capacity  upwards 
of  5,000  tons  a  day. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  resource  of 
America  in  the  matter  of  coal-mine  production, 
(Concluded  op  page  497.) 
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The  Course  and  Effect  of  Coal  Regulation 

A  Study  of  What  Has  Been  Done;  the  Mistakes  Made; 
and,  the  Suggestion  of  What  This  Means  in  Future 


Just  how  long  this  war  will  last  and,  therefore, 
when  it  will  end,  is  a  question  which  no  man  can  * 
answer.  Still  it  is  true  that  it  must  end  some 
time  and  some  how. 

When  it  does  end,  the  world  is  going  to  be 
confronted  by  a  problem  of  rehabilitation  and  re¬ 
construction.  Particularly  the  world  then  is 
going  to  be  confronted  by  a  new  alignment  of 
commercial  forces.  And  it  will  probably  happen 
that  a  nation’s  success  in  the  period  after  the 
war  will  be  comparable,  closely,  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  conducted  its  affairs  during  the  war. 

That  is  to  say,  the  country  which  during  the 
war  has  had  the  elasticity  to  throw  away  old 
ideas  and  get  new  ones  will  be  in  much  better 
position  to  succeed  than  the  country  which  has 
clung  to  its  old  ideas  and  its  old  habits. 

Reports  from  the  interior  of  Germany  have 
not  been  near-  complete  since  August,  1914.  The 
indications  are  that  that  nation  had  spent  its 
ingenuity  in  preparing  for  the  war  and  since  has 
been  able  to  devise  nothing  strikingly  or  peculiarly 
new.  Its  development  seems  to  have  been  along 
lines  previously  laid  down.  That  nation  has 
blazed  no  new  trails  nor  undertaken  any  new 
methods. 

The  Great  Revolutions 

By  contrast,  hardly  a  country  that  now  opposes 
Germany,  but  has  undertaken  some  violent  rev¬ 
olution.  About  all  of  them  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  in  detail  because  Belgium  has  had  no 
chance  to  express  itself;  Italy  is  just  beginning 
to  show  its  real  spirit  and  reports  from  France 
have  not  been  as  complete.  However,  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  they  are  comparable  closely  in  their 
change  of  methods  to  what  has  been  going  on 
in  England.  There  nothing  of  the  old  order  of 
things  remains  intact.  Also  a  new  routine  has 
been  established,  starting  with  politics  and  run¬ 
ning  down  to  the  minutiae  of  business. 

Although  America  has  now  been  a  participant 
in  the  war  for  eight  months  only,  vast  changes 
have  been  made  there  in  methods  and  points  of 
view.  The  indications  are  of  a  far  greater  change 
immediately  ahead.  It  is  now  safe  to  say  that 
although  America  is  slow  about  doing  it,  it  will 
duplicate  Great  Britain  in  the  matter  of  throwing 
aside  old  systems  and  old  ideals  and  in  sub¬ 
stituting  something  entirely  new  and  directly  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  current  needs. 

Getting  a  National  System 

The  danger  is  and  has  been  that  America,  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  vast  difference  between  the  in¬ 
dustrial  situation  in  the  two  countries,  will  and 
would  try  to  take  over  in  toto  the  English  system 
both  in  politics  and  in  business. 

The  painful  effort  of  our  statesmen  to  avoid 
copying  Great  Britain  too  closely  and  too  ap¬ 
parently  has  been  responsible  in  part  for  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  leave  things  as  they  were  until  a  truly 
American  system  of  reform  could  be  worked  out. 

Another  and  surely  an  unconscious  influence 
has  been  the  disposition  of  thinking  favorably  of 
the  German  economic  system  when  trying  to 
fashion  one  for  the  United  States.  No  one  in 
America  today  is  consciously  copying  anything 
that  Germany  is  doing  or  ever  has  done.  The 
conscious  effort  is  all  the  other  way.  Still  no 
country  has  been  influenced  so  much  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  propaganda  as  the  United  States.  Before 
the  war  the  Germans  had  participated  freely  in 
American  business  associations.  In  any  study  of 
economics  they  had  persistently  pushed  the  Ger¬ 
man  idea  of  economics  to  the  fore  when  they 
saw  that  America  had  none. 

To  that  very  end  Germany  has  studiously  in¬ 
troduced  her  economists  into  our  educational 
institutions,  and  they  had  carried  on  openly  their 
propaganda  in  favor  of  the  German  economic 
system. 

The  Conflicting  Theories 

As  the  result  of  the  leaning  of  our  statesmen 
toward  the  English  system,  and  as  the  result  of 
the  subconscious  influence  of  the  German  pro¬ 
paganda  before  the  war,  America  today  is  strug¬ 
gling  to  construct  from  the  fragments  of  the  old 
one  a  new  econornic  system  that  is  directly  re¬ 
sponsive  to  American  war-time  needs.  Admit¬ 
tedly  the  process  is  a  little  slow.  Certainly  it  is 
going  to  take  some  time  to  effect  all  of  the  re¬ 
forms  which  are  needed.  Nevertheless,  these  re¬ 
forms,  when  made,  will  be  vastly  important  to 


the  buyers  of  the  world  because  they  are  sure 
to  open  new  markets  to  our  people  and  new 
center's  of  trading  to  the  other  people  of  the 
world. 

World  Commercial  Forces 

We  take  it  that  the  buyers  of  other  countries 
are  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  United  States. 
They  may  allow,  to  a  minor  extent,  racial  prej¬ 
udices  to  determine  where  they  will  go  to  market. 
They  may  allow,  to  a  larger  extent,  their  finan¬ 
cial  affiliations  with  other  countries  to  determine 
where  they  will  buy  their  goods.  But,  in  the 
larger  sense,  they  are  going  to  buy  where  the 
quality  is  best,  where  the  price  is  lowest  and 
where  the  service  is  most  satisfactory. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  worth  while  to 
consider  what  will  be  the  status  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world  market  after  the  war,  as 
the  result  of  the  regulation  of  business  which  is 
now  proceeding.  Naturally,  we  propose  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  large  and  important  subject  solely  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  coal  trade,  and  will  devote 
ourselves  entirely  to  the  regulation  of  coal  and 
what  that  will  mean  in  the  international  coal 
markets  when  peace  has  been  restored. 

On  April  6,  1917,  President  Wilson  issued  his 
proclamation  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  existed 
between  this  country  and  Germany.  This  proc¬ 
lamation  made  it  imperative  that  at*  once  all 
industrial  concerns  in  the  United  States  be  put 
under  governmental  regulation. 

Even  before  that  time,  however,  there  was  a 
need  to  regulate  the  coal  industry  if  only  to 
protect  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  supply 
and  to  shield  the  people  of  the  United  States 
from  the  tendency  toward  abnormally  high  prices. 
That  is  to  say,  the  supply  of  coal  of  the  world 
has  suddenly  fallen  short  and  as  a  result  prices 
charged  in  competitive  markets  were  proving  the 
natural  index  of  values. 

Coal’s  Efforts  to  Unite 

The  instant  the  need  for  regulation  became 
apparent,  efforts  to  formulate  a  comprehensive 
plan  were  at  once  made  by  the  coal  owners  on 
one  side  and  by  the  politicians  on  the  other. 

One  of  our  American  statesmen,  Mr.  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  aided  by  Mr.  Peabody,  a  coal  owner, 
worked  out  a  plan  which  conformed  in  principle 
and  method  to  the  American  political  idea.  It 
vested  the  power  of  self-government  in  the  coal 
industry,  but  brought  the  trade  to  a  focus  in  a 
national  association  and  that  association  under 
control  by  having  as  its  administrators  three  gov¬ 
ernmental  officials. 

Opposing  this  was  a  curious  compound  of  the 
German  and  English  systems  worked  out  by 
Mr.  Baker  of  the  war  department  and  Mr. 
Daniels  of  the  navy  department.  It  presupposed 
that  the  government  should  take  control  of  coal, 
as  the  English  had  done,  but  should  take  it  over 
in  the  name  of  the  President  and  administer  it 
by  one  of  his  appointed  agents.  The  latter 
aspects  of  the  plan  were  clearly  of  Germanic 
origin — no  doubt  unconsciously — but  our  device 
lacked  the  German  breadth  largely  because  our 
statesmen  lacked  the  Prussian  grasp  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  coal.  Still  the  method  of  procedure 
was  also  Germanic  in  that  the  coal  owners  were 
held  as  vassals  to  the  state  who  must  obey  its 
commands  without  expecting  to  take  any  part 
in  the  deliberations  which  determined  the  fate  of 
their  industry. 

The  controversy  as  to  whether  the  American 
01  the  German  policy  should  govern  has  been 
heated  at  times  and  for  a  while  served  to  curtail 
production  until  the  dispute  could  be  settled. 

Tendencies  Toward  Union 

Even  so,  it  is  peculiar  that  Mr.  Lane’s  all- 
American  scheme  of  regulation  sought  con¬ 
sciously  to  bring  the  coal  industry  to  a  focus  in 
an  association.  The  final  predominance  of  Mr. 
Baker’s  plan  served  to  force  the  coal  trade  to 
unite  to  defend  itself.  Thus  the  two  plans  start¬ 
ing  from  opposite  poles,  yet  contrived  to  have  the 
same  effect  of  producing  unity  and  centralization 
in  the  coal  industry. 

Nothing  was  so  sorely  needed  if  the  nation’s 
coal  resources  were  to  be  mobilized  and  made 
an  asset  in  the  war.  Before  the  war  the  Amer¬ 
ican  coal  industry  had  no  organization  nor  even 
the  suggestion  of  such  a  thing.  Instead,  coal 
was  produced  in  twenty-six  states  and  there  was 


not  even  such  a  thing  as  a  state  association  in 
miy  state  for  any  purpose.  Here  and  there 
isolated  producing  districts  had  developed  a 
species  of  community  spirit,  but  it  was  tribal  in 
its  character  q^ather  than  being  even  an  approach 
to  nationalism.  Yet  if  the  coal  forces  were  to 
be  centralized,  these  isolated  districts  must  be 
bound  together  in  some  form  of, control. 

The  National  Association 

Mr.  Lane  and  Mr.  Peabody  had  worked  out  a 
plan  which  started  with  the  organization  of  the 
different  districts  and  worked  up  by  degrees  until 
the  larger  union  was  made  possible.  Indeed, 
they  had  put  down  the  foundation  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association. 

When  the  Baker  plan  of  control  came,  the  coal 
owners — forced  to  unite  to  defend  themselves 
and  to  keep  the  methods  of  regulation  in  Amer¬ 
ican  channels  that  Americans  might  work  com¬ 
fortably  and  effectively — resorted  to  the  National 
Association  as  their  one  remaining  form  of 
defense. 

Thus  no  matter  what  the  source  from  which 
the  unity  came,  the  vital  fact  is  that  it  came.  It 
arrived  at  an  opportune  time. 

Now  that  the  new  system  is  nearly  complete, 
it  is  possible  to  measure  the  change  which  was 
made  from  the  old  order  of  things. 

The  Old  Order 

When  America  was  forced  into  the  export  coal 
market  because  England  was  forced  into  the 
war  with  Germany,  a  few  of  the  larger  coal  com¬ 
panies  began  to  realize  that  going  into  the  export 
market  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  making  sales. 
It  was  a  matter  also  of  breaking  up  a  cargo  of 
coal  and  distributing  it.  This  required  that  docks 
should  be  owned  or  controlled  in  the  principal 
foreign  markets. 

For  the  sake  of  economy,  it  was  thought  ad¬ 
visable  to  unite  the  efforts  of  several  of  these 
companies  to  build  some  of  these  docks  abroad 
and  to  equip  them  with  sales  agents  and  distribut¬ 
ing  officers.  The  lack  of  cohesion  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  trade  was  so  complete  this  plan  could  not 
be  worked  out  even  though  the  three  companies 
were  in  no  sense  competitive,  having  different 
coals. 

With  this  spirit  of  disunion  permeating  the 
trade  and  becoming  more  pronounced  as  it 
reached  down  into  the  minutiae  of  the  business, 
it  was  evident  that  some  form  of  co-operation 
was  imperative.  Indeed,  unless  it  came,  the 
government  could  get  no  real  assistance  from  the 
indusfry. 

The  Spirit  of  Union 

Today,  thanks  to  the  spirit  which  Mr.  Lane 
instilled  into  the  trade  last  summer,  the  spirit 
of  union  is  so  complete  that  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  really  expresses  the  industry  and  co¬ 
operation  ;  is  so  thorough  that  trade  names  and 
trade  marks  have. been  buried  in  the  various  coal 
pools  which  have  been  formed  voluntarily  by 
the  coal  owners. 

It  is  this  new  spirit  of  co-operation  which  will 
be  the  determining  factor  when,  after  the  war, 
the  trade  again  unites  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
itself  from  destruction.  That  is  to  say,'  after 
the  war  the  trade  will  face  ruin,  if  it  has  to 
rely  solely  upon  the  home  markets  to  dispose 
of  its  swollen  output.  It  will  have  to  go  outside 
America  for  a  market  or  the  mines  at  home  can¬ 
not  live.  It  will  then  be  forced  again  into  unit 
action  and  to  employ  very  much  the  same  ma¬ 
chinery  that  it  is  now  using  to  meet  grave  domes¬ 
tic  problems. 

,  America’s  Guarantee 

The  trade  of  the  world  can,  therefore,  rely 
upon  a  certain  unity  of  action  wliich  will  express 
itself  in  that  centralization  of  selling  effort  which 
will  take  the  coal  to  the  buyer  at  the  lowest  cost 
of  distribution. 

This,  then,  is  the  big  thing  which  is  brought 
to  American  coal  by  the  war-time  regulation. 
It  has  forced  a  scattered  and  highly  competitive 
trade  to  unite.  The  unity  once  e.xpressed  is 
likely  to  remain  both  in  essence  and  in  some 
formal  action.  As  the  home  laws  forbid  unit 
action,  it  will  likely  take  the  turn  of  a  co-oper¬ 
ative  movement  to  serve  the  export  markets. 
The  tendency,  however,  will  be  to  unite,  to  sim¬ 
plify  and  improve  service  rather  than  to  act  as 
a  restraining  influence  on  prices. 
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Building  a  Great  Merchant  Fleet  for  America 

The  Program  Calls  for  Three  Complete  Ships  a  Day  and  for 
a  Tonnage,  Ultimately,  of  Fourteen  Million — How  It  Is  Done 


Here  is  briefly  what  Amer- 
i  c  a  ’  s  shipbuilding  program 
means : 

Three  completed  ships  per 
day. 

By  the  end  of  1919,  a  fleet  of 
14,501,344  deadweight  tons. 

This  will  give  the  United 
States  one-third  of  the  total 
overseas  tonnage  of  the  world. 

Six  million  tons  of  new  ships 
to  be  turned  out  during  1918. 

The  steel  makers  and  exec¬ 
utives  of  some  of  America’s 
most  successful  enterprises 
have  now  turned  to  shipbuild¬ 
ing  to  help  their  nation  to  win 
the  war. 


From  this  time  on,  America’s  shipping  is  going 
to  play  a  most  important  part  in  her  export  and 
bunker  coal  trades.  In  previous  issues,  The 
Black  Diamond  has  had  something  to  say  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  work  that  was  being  done  by  some  of 
our  representative  coal  companies  to  increase  our 
coal  exports  by  building  their  own  steamers. 

The  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
great  war  naturally  brought  to  a  stop,  for  the  time 
being,  the  expansion  of  steamship  building  by 
private  interests.  All  tonnage  afloat  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  was  put  under  Government 
control.  And,  all  private  shipbuilding  contracts, 
with  which  all  our  shipbuilding  plants  were 
crowded,  were  also  taken  over^by  the  Government. 

However,  to  those  who  have'  followed  our  grow¬ 
ing  export  coal  trade,  the  pioneer  shipbuilding 
done  by  some  of  our  representative  coal  concerns, 
is  still  fresh  in  their  memories. 

Private  Enterprise 

The  initial  step  in  shipbuilding  was  taken 
by  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Company, 
which  built  in  1907  and  1908,  four  of  the  most 
modern  coal  carrying  steamers  that  our  trade 
had  ever  seen. 

This  work  was  followed  by  the  Berwind-White 
interests,  who  built  two  very  modern  colliers 
of  8,500  tons  cargo  capacity,  to  use  in  their 
Cuban  trade. 

We  next  had  the  Consolidation  Coal  interests 
building  two  large  steamers  to  use  in  carrying 
coal  to  Egypt. 

The  Clinchfield  interests  in  1913  began  build¬ 
ing  steamers  to  use  in  the  coat  trade  in  the  Cuban 
and  Gulf  trade. 

The  Pocahontas  Fuel  interests  about  this  time 
began  building  a  number  of  steamers  to  use  in 
coal,  as  did  also  the  Darrow-Mann  interests  of 
Boston  (now  absorbed  by  Castner,  Curran  & 
Bullitt,  Inc.).  The  steamers  of  this  latter  cor¬ 
poration  ran  up  to  12,000  tons  carrying  capacity, 
ranking  second  in  size  only  to  the  Government 
colliers  built  specially  for  the  carrying  of  coal 
to  the  Panama  Canal. 


Thus  the  war  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  to  interrupt,  for  the  time 
being,  a  movement  on  the  part 
of  our  leading  coal  companies 
to  build  up  a  big  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  as  an  insurance  to  our  for¬ 
eign  coal  buyers  that  we  would 
protect  our  contracts  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  fuel. 


The  taking  over  by  the  Government  of  all  pri¬ 
vate  shipping  in  service  and  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction,  does  not  mean  the  end  of  private 
ownership.  It  means  only  the  operation  of  these 
ships  in  Government  service  exclusively,  or  hi 
regular  freight  service  as  of  old,  except  that  the 
steamers  are  under  Government  control  both  as 
to  operation  and  as  to  rates.  When  the  war  is 
ended,  the  steamers  surviving  will  be  returned 
to  their  owners,  and  due  compensation  will  be 
made  for  those  lost  while  in  Government  service. 

Our  Fleet  Measured 

But  the  United  States  is  to  have  the  second 
merchant  marine  in  importance,  despite  the  in¬ 
ability  of  private  interests  to  build  ships  during 
the  war. 

The  world  is  aware  that  the  shipyards  of  the 
United  States  will  turn  out  more  merchant  ships 
this  year  than  ever  before.  This  despite  the  fact 
that  the  most  important  of  our  shipbuilding  plants 
are  crowded  with  Government  orders  for  naval 
ships. 

We  have  promised  our  allies  to  complete  6,000,- 
000  tons  of  merchant  ships  in  1918. 

Right  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  review  the 
work  of  the  Government  in  shipbuilding. 

« 

The  Shipping  Board 

In  September,  1916,  an  act  of  Congress  created 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

In  reviewing  the  activities  of  the  Board  since 
its  organization,  an  official  report  states  that  its 
twofold  status  should  be  borne  in  mind.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  a  part  of  the  administrative  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  Government  designed  in  times  of 
peace  to  promote  the  development  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  merchant  marine  and  to  regulate  foreign  and 
domestic  shipping.  On  the  other  hand,  and  es¬ 
pecially  since  the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
it  has  been  given  by  recent  legislation  compre¬ 
hensive  power  of  an  emergency  character  in¬ 
tended  to  meet  the  shipping  problems  incident  to 
a  consummation  by  the  Government  of  its  vast 
war  purposes.  The  Board  in  the  exercise  of  these 
newly  delegated  powers  acts  solely  as  the  agent 
of  the  President. 

The  most  important  of  the  Board’s  war  powers 
are  exerted  by  it  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  the  details  of  the  organization 
and  purposes  of  which  are  as  follows : 

The  Board  was  authorized  by  the  Shipping  Act 
to  form,  with  a  capital  stock  not  exceeding  $50,- 
000,000,  one  or  more  corporations  for  the  “pur¬ 
chase,  construction,  equipment,  lease,  charter, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  merchant  vessels 
in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.” 

The  purpose  of  this  authorization  was  to  place 
on  a  competitive  equality  with  private  shipping 
vessels  operated  under  Government  appropria¬ 
tions,  by  exempting  the  latter  on  the  one  hand 
from  governmental  restrictions  not  adapted  to 
commercial  practice,  and  by  withholding  from 
them,  on  the  other  hand,  such  special  immunity 
in  domestic  or  international  law  as  is  customarily 
associated  with  governmental  activity. 


The  power  under  this  Act  to 
operate  ships  is  greatly  re¬ 
stricted,  but  the  power  to  build 
ships  is  limited  only  by  the 
measure  of  the  appropriations. 


Acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Shipping 
Act,  the  Board  on  April  16,  1917,  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000,000,  what  is  known  as 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  and  delegated  to  that  corpora¬ 
tion  the  execution  of  its  construction  program. 

Subsequently  the  comprehensive  powers  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  President  by  the  urgent  deficien¬ 
cies  appropriation  act  of  June  15,  1917,  in  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  construction  of  vessels, 
were  delegated  by  executive  order  to  the  cor¬ 
poration,  and  the  funds  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  were  made  available  to  it. 


The  Shipping  Corporation 

The  corporation  is  now  engaged  upon  the  most 
stupendous  shipbuilding  and  operating  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  By  the 
end  of  1919,  it  is  estimated  it  will  have  built  and 
commandeered  from  private  interests  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  over  14,000,000  tons  of  shipping.  The  cor¬ 
poration  has  sixteen  offices  and  is  now  supervis¬ 
ing  the  building  of  approximately  1,400  ships. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  here  that  on  Oc¬ 
tober  31,  of  this  year,  appropriation  for  ship 
construction,  shipyard  plants,  requisitioning  of 
ships,  purchase  of  ships,  etc.,  amounted  to  $1,090,- 
000,000,  and  authorized  amounts  ran  up  to  $899,- 
000,000  more. 


Thus  we  have,  puttihg  it  into 
a  few  words,  a  two  billion  dol¬ 
lar  shipbuilding  program,  or 
equivalent  to  our  first  Liberty 
Loan,  or  double  the  fortune 
that  is  credited  to  our  richest 
citizen. 


The  statement  of  ship  construction  and  requisi¬ 
tion,  stood  as  follows  on  December  1 : 


Type  of  vessel 

Number  of 
vessels 

Tonnage 

Under  contract: 

Wood  . 

.  375 

1,330,000 

Steel  . 

3,186,500 

Composite  . 

.  58 

207,000 

Total  . 

.  884 

4,734,300 

Requisitioned  Aug.  3  (steel)  . . . . 

.  426 

3,029,508 

Grand  total  . 

.  1,409 

8,363,808 

This  program  presents  a  grand  total  of  1,409 
vessels  of  all  types,  aggregating  8,363,808  dead¬ 
weight  tons.  Of  the  requisitioned  vessels  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  schedule  thirty-three  of  257,575 
tons  have  been  completed  and  released.  The 
total  deadweight  tonnage  given  represents  ap¬ 
proximately  6,000,000  gross  tons. 

The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  with  the 
patriotic  co-operation  of  the  shipbuilders  and  of 
organized  labor,  expects  to  place  all  of  the  vessels 
in  the  program  on  the  seas  before  the  end  of 
next  year,  and  thus  meet  the  expressed  hope  of 
Premier  Lloyd  George,  made  in  a  recent  address, 
when  he  stated  that  the  accomplishment  of  that 
feat  undoubtedly  would  overcome  the  best  efforts 
of  the  submarines.  It  is  entirely  probable  also 
that  contracts  for  at  least  500,000  tons  of  ships 
not  included  in  the  schedule  given  will  be  let. 

The  figures  show  that  there  are  under  contract 
no  less  than  278  vessels  of  7,500  tons  or  more, 
classified  as  cargo  steamers,  of  which  70  are  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  transports.  Of  the  cargo 
vessels  requisitioned  116  also  are  of  7,500  tons 
or  over. 

Most  of  the  vessels  of  5,000  and  7,500  tons 
which  have  been  contracted  for  are  to  be  built 
in  the  new  fabricating  yards,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  it  will  take  five  months  to  complete  a  vessel 
after  the  yards  are  in  operation.  The  only  limit 
on  their  output  will  be  the  ability  to  obtain  labor 
and  the  construction  of  yards  sufficient  to  build 
several  vessels  at  one  time. 

The  constructions  of  a  great  fleet  of  vessels 
of  8,800  tons  or  over  was  one  of  the  first  steps 
advocated  by  Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Shipping 
Board  and  Rear  Admiral  Capps.  The  theory  was 
that  these  vessels  could  attain  higher  speed  and 
be  more  effective  against  the  submarines. 


Vessels  for  use  as  transports 
are  being  constructed  with  a 
n  e  w  system  of  bulkheads 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  make 
them  “unsinkable.” 


It  has  been  stated  that  at  least  three  hits 
would  have  to  be  made  by  torpedoes  to  cause  a 
disaster,  and  under  the  present  system  of  convoy 
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such  a  feat  by  a  submarine  is  looked  upon  as 
impossible.  Quite  a  big  contract,  the  lay  reader 
will  say,  but  question  if  it  can  be  done. 

Let  us  see.  Who  are  our  big  men  of  brains 
and  capital  who  are  behind  our  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  ? 

Charles  M.  Schwab 

First  we  have  Mr.  Schwab  of  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation.  We  now  have  the  Bethlehem  Ship¬ 
building  Corporation.  It  has  its  yards  at  Quincy, 
Mass.;  Baltimore  and  Wilmington.  Mr.  Schwab 
first  finds  out  if  a  thing  can  be  done.  Then  it 
is  done.  For  instance,  we  are  most  reliably 
informed  that  Mr.  Schwab’s  various  shipbuilding 
and  steel  plants  now  require  almost  three  times 
as  much  coal  as  they  required  a  year  ago.  Just 
a  year  ago,  Mr.  Schwab  made  a  statement  as 
to  new  extensions  to  be  made  this  year.  His 
coal  needs  today  as  compared  with  a  year  ago 
prove  that  Mr.  Schwab’s  plant  extensions  were 
made. 

Then  comes  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion.  When  this  giant  starts  to  do  an}rthing, 
there  is  no  “pussy-footing.”  On  July  1  Af  this 
year  this  corporation  decides  to  form  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  Company,  and  determined  to  lay  its 
first  keel  by  November  15.  Remember,  it  has 
no  yard. 

On  August  1st  work  is  begun  on  a  mammoth 
shipbuilding  plant  on  Hackensack  Meadows  near 
Newark,  N.  J.  September  4th,  the  first  pilifig 
was  driven.  November  15,  steel  is  laid  for  the 
first  keel. 

Ships  will  soon  be  leaving  this  mammoth  yard 
almost  daily. 

Nearby  is  the  mammoth  plant  of  the  Submarine 
Boat  Corporation,  also  engaged  in  building  a 
big  lot  of  ships  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Building  a  Great  Fleet 

Here  is  what  this  shipbuilding  giant  has  done; 

Six  months  exactly  after  it  had  been  decided 
by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  to  build 
fabricated  steel  ships  the  first  rivet  in  the  keel 
of  the  first  ship  is  to  be  set.  This  is  to  be  De¬ 
cember  17th,  at  Newark,  at  the  Submarine  Boat 
Corporation’s  new  plant.  This  plant  was  ninety 
per  cent  completed  in  seventy-six  days.  This 
plant  will  have  ten  shipways. 

The  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  has  con¬ 
tracted  to  build  150  fabricated  steel  ships  of 
5,000  tons  each.  It  has  contracted  to  deliver 
seven  ships  in  June  of  1918,  six  ships  in  July, 
ten  ships  in  August,  twelve  ships  in  September 
and  fourteen  ships  in  October.  They  are  to  build 
150  ships  by  the  end  of  1918,  when  they  get  in 
running  order,  they  will  launch  a  ship  every 
other  day. 

From  New  York  east  to  the  last  port  in  Maine, 
it  is  difficult  to  get' out  of  a  cannon’s  reach  of  a 
shipbuilding  plant. 

Then  we  turn  south  to  the  “Clyde”  of  America, 
the  Delaware  River,  where,  for  fifty  miles,  from 
Trenton  by  Philadelphia  to  Wilmington,  is  to  be 
found  a  dozen  or  more  monster  shipbuilding 
plants,  all  engaged  in  turning  out  ships  with  which 
to  win  the  war. 

There  is  the  Merchants  yard  at  Bristol ;  the 
great  Cramp  yard  at  Philadelphia;  the  monster 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  at  Camden, 
American  International  plant  at  Hog  Island,  which 
will  employ  40,000  men.  Then  comes  some  big 
plants  at  Chester,  the  Chester  Shipbuilding  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company.  Then 
comes  Wilmington  with  the  Bethlehem  plant  and 
the  plant  of  Pusey  &  Jones. 

Turn  south  along  the  Atlantic  and  we  find  new 
shipbuilding  plants  at  every  port.  The  Gulf  also 
is  full  of  them. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  build¬ 
ing  a  mammoth  shipbuilding  plant  at  Mobile,  Ala. 
This  is  an  ideal  location  for  a  plant  due  to  the 
close  proximity  of  the  iron  furnaces  and  coal 
and  coke  plants  in  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  region. 

Then  we  take  up  the  Pacific  coast.  Here  we 
find  that  shipbuilding  has  become  a  great  indus¬ 
try.  A  Pacific  coast  plant  was  the  first  to  turn  out 
a  completed  ship  for  the  Emergency  Fleet.  The 
steel  steamship  “Seattle,”  8,890  tons,  was  launched 
on  December  5th,  seventy  days  after  the  laying 
of  the  keel.  The  second  ship  from  this  plant 
will  be  launched  just  two  weeks  later,  or  sjxty- 
three  days  from  the  laying  of  the  keel. 

The  Lake  Auxiliary 

Then  it  must  be  appreciated  that  we  have  some 
very  large  and  modern  shipbuilding  plants  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  These  are  busy  to  capacity  on 
construction  of  cargo  steamers  for  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Fleet  Corporation.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  noted  that  some  two  dozen  or  more 
steamers  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  lakes 


in  addition  to  quite  a  number  of  newly  con¬ 
structed  vessels.  Of  the  number  of  older  steam¬ 
ers  withdrawn,  sixteen  were  too  large  to  be 
taken  through  the  canal  locks.  It  was  necessary 
to  cut  them  in  two,  reassembling  them  down  on 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Ten  steel  tugs  were  also 
brought  round  from  the  lakes  to  be  used  in 
ocean  service. 

The  Interned  Fleet  Seized 

Then  our  tonnage  has  had  an  increase  by  the 
putting  into  use  of  ninety-one  interned  German 
ships  at  American  ports.  The  tonnage  of  these 
ships  aggregated  594,696  gross.  Congress  on 
May  12,  1917,  gave  the  President  authority  to 
take  _  possession  of  all  enemy  ownership  vessels 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  before  these  vessels  were 
seized  by  this  Government,  the  crew  on  each 
vessed  attempted  to  wreck  the  engines  of  these 
ships  to  prevent  their  being  used  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  case  of  seizure. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  well  known 
marine  writer  that  within  four  weeks  after  war 
was  declared,  the  first  repaired  ship  was  put  in 
commission,  and  by  the  first  of  October,  prac¬ 
tically  every  ship  was  in  service.  The  Germans 
are  said  to  have  counted  on  these  ships  being  out 
of  commission  for  a  year  or  more. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
fabricated  steel  ship. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Aeronautical  Society 
of  America,  Carlos  Dezeffra,  a  widely  known 
marine  engineer  amazed  his  auditors  when  he 
said  that : 


Through  the  virtue  of  stand¬ 
ardization  as  applied  in  ship 
construction,  steel  vessels  are 
being  constructed  in  bridge 
company  factories,  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  seaboard, 
and  later  assembled  on  their 
ways. 


This  method  of  construction,  born  of  necessity, 
he  said,  was  expediting  the  shipbuilding  program 
not  only  by  months,  but  by  years.  The  new 
method  enables  shipbuilders  to  construct  the  rigs 
of  vessels  not  only  uniform  as  to  their  exact 
dirnensions  and  tolerances,  but  with  machine  pre¬ 
cision  and  rapidity.  No  shaping  or  moulding  has 
to  be  done,  as  in  the  past,  after  the  rib  has  been 
shaped. 

The  Willing  Helpers 

So  much  for  the  shipbuilding  program.  As 
we  have  shown  above,  some  of  America’s  ablest 
captains  of  industry  have  rolled  up  their  sleeves 
and  have  gone  to  work  to  help  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  make  good  its  promise  of  ton¬ 
nage  for  next  year  and  the  year  following. 
Space  forbids  the  naming  of  the  hundreds  who 
have  come  to  their  country’s  aid  by  putting  their 
energies  at  work  to  bridge  the  Atlantic  with  mer¬ 
chant  ships. 

There  is  E.  N.  Hurley,  chairman,  who  does 
not  admit  that  there  is  such  a  word  as  fail  in 
the  vocabulary.  Then  there  is  C.  A.  Pietz,  an¬ 
other  industrial  giant.  Then,  too,  there  is  Henry 
Ford,  the  genius  motor  car  and  farm  tractor 
builder,  giving  his  time  to  the  great  work  of 
putting  three  new  boats  on  the  seas  every  day. 
And  still  another  to  be  reckoned  with,  is  young 
Harriman,  son  of  the  late  E.  H.  Harriman,  the 
railroad  wizard,  who  has  cast  his  lot  and  for¬ 
tune  with  those  who  have  started  mammoth  ship¬ 
building  plants  to  turn  out  the  fourteen  million 
tons  of  vessels  that  we  so  direly  need. 

Novv,  what  does  the  putting  into  commission 
of  this  enormous  tonnage  mean  to  American 
coal,  and  especially  to  the  export  and  bunker 
trades? 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  use  of  bunker  coals 
will  show  an  abnormal  increase  from  this  time  on, 
as  new  coal  burning  tonnage  is  put  into  com¬ 
mission.  During  the  war  at  least,  practically 
every  coal  using  ship  that  sails  from  an  American 
port  will  carry  enough  bunkers  to  take  it  the 
round  trip.  Of  course,  not  all  of  the  new  steam¬ 
ers  are  going  to  be  coal  burners,  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  oil  burners  under  contract  not  being  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  corporation.  But  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  greater  number  will  be  fitted  out 
to  use  coal,  and  these  will  create  a  new  demand 
for  bunkers,  and  make  possible  the  exploitation 
of  new  markets  for  cargo  coal,  that  have  hereto¬ 
fore  been  denied  us,  due  to  our  sole  dependence 
upon  foreign  tonnage. 


Bunkering  by  Machines 

More  and  more  the  Panama  Canal  is  coming 
into  use,  the  Japanese  steamship  lines  recently 
announcing  that  their  steamers  in  the  future  will 
use  this  waterway  in  running  between  Japan  and 
Europe.  The  item  of  time  is  a  big  thing  these 
days  when  ships  are  so  valuable,  and  steamship 
people  are  thus  forced  to  make  every  saving  in 
time  that  is  possible. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
bunker  requirements  at  the  Canal  have  grown 
steadily,  notwithstanding  the  great  demoraliza¬ 
tion  of  shipping  routes  due  to  the  war,  and  now 
especially  since  America  is  a  participant. 

The  Panama  Canal  officials,  some  years  ago,  in 
locking  about  for  equipment  for  use  in  bunkering 
steamers  that  use  the  Canal,  gave  the  De  Mayo 
coal  elevators,  a  type  of  bunkering  machine  that 
has  been  used  in  New  York  harbor  for  more 
than  ten  years,  a  try  out,  and  it  was  found  to  be 
so  well  suited  to  the  varied  needs  for  equipment, 
that  twelve  of  these  machines  are  now  employed 
in  the  Canal  zone.  These  machines  are  portable, 
and  at  the  Canal  they  are  operated  suspended 
from  booms  at  terminal  piers,  and  also  are  per¬ 
manently  fixed  on  single-masted  barges  that 
enable  coal  to  be  bunkered  to  steamers  in  stream. 
In  fact,  they  have  been  so  successful  in  giving 
steamers  calling  at  Canal  bunkers  speedily,  that 
an  official  states  that  they  are  indispensable. 

Some  four  years  ago  we  reviewed  in  these 
columns  the  progress  that  had  been  made  at 
.American  ports  in  bunkering  steamships  by  me¬ 
chanical  means.  At  that  time  we  pointed  out 
that  in  New  York  harbor  alone  more  than 
4,000,000  tons  of  coal  passed  into  the  bunkers  of 
steamers  each  year,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
tonnage  has  grown  considerably,  notwithstanding 
there  was  quite  a  slump  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  European  war,  because  of  the  withdrawal 
from  active  service  of  such  a  large  number  of 
the  large  trans-Atlantic  steamers. 

In  the  article  above  referred  to,  attention  was 
directed  to  the  use  of  the  De  Mayo  loading  and 
unloading  elevators  that  have  been  in  general 
use  in  New  York  harbor  for  many  years.  These 
elevators  are  now  used  not  only  in  New  York 
harbor,  but  in  Montreal,  at  Panama  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  European  countries.  Prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  these  machines  were 
used  exclusively  in  the  bunkering  of  the  steam¬ 
ers  of  the  American,  Red  Star  and  Hamburg- 
American  Lines. 

They  possess  advantages  that  are  unique.  First, 
they  are  so  small  as  to  be  easily  handled,  and  at 
the  piers  where  they  are  used  regularly,  they  are 
adjusted  to  the  side  of  the  piers  so  that  they  can 
readily  be  fitted  over  the  coal  barges  that  can 
run  in.  between  the  large  steamers  and  the  pier. 
Moreover,  machines  are  kept  in  barges  so  that 
they  can  be  placed  on  the  side  of  the  ship  in  the 
stream,  it  requiring  only  a  few  minutes  for  the 
elevators  to  be  adjusted  to  booms,  which  are 
hung  from  the  ship’s  side.  Thus  it  is  usual  to 
bunker  steamers  when  in  a  hurry,  and  despatch 
is  now  appreciated  more  than  ever  before  in 
our  history  from  both  sides.  As  soon  as  a  barge 
is  unloaded,  it  is  taken  away  and  a  loaded  barge 
placed  immediately.  Thus  the  machines  are  kept 
working  at  full  capacity  practically,  and  the  type 
of  machine  now  in  use  is  of  a  type  that  will 
handle  one  hundred  tons  of  coal  per  hour.  The 
saving  in  labor  is  obvious,  as  only  one  trimmer 
is  required  for  each  machine,  while  one  electri¬ 
cian  can  look  after  the  motors  by  which  they  are 
operated.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  no  matter 
how  large  the  ship,  that  a  correspondingly  lart^e 
number  of  elevators  can  be  used  so  as  to  facil¬ 
itate  despatch.  These  machines  discharge  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  chutes  or  into  the  hatches  of 
steamers.  One  of  the  advantages  that  they  pos¬ 
sess  for  coaling  passenger  steamers  especially  is 
the  freedom  from  dust  that  is  so  prevalent  when 
hand  methods  are  used.  Some  of  the  records 
made  in  New  York  have  run  as  high  as  1,400 
tons  per  hour  on  one  steamer.  It  is  an  ordinary 
occurrence  for  them  to  bunker  a  ship  taking  from 
2.500  to  3,000  tons  of  coal  in  less  than  a  day’s 
time. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  these 
machines  are  so  small  that  they  could  be  readily 
transported  on  the  deck  of  cargo  steamers  for 
use  in  unloading  at  ports  where  discharging  by 
hand  has  to  be  resorted  to.  In  fact,  the  saving 
in  time  by  use  of  these  machines  makes  it  a  very 
attractive  proposition  for  each  cargo  steamer  sail¬ 
ing  to  a  port  where  there  exists  no  modern  un¬ 
loading  equipment,  to  carry  one  or  more  of  them. 
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How  Russia  Saved  Over  $6,000,000  on  Coal 

An  Account  of  the  Results  of  Direct  Buying  From  British  Collieries,  and 
Shipment  in  Government-Chartered  Ships — Breaking  the  Petrograd  Coal  Pool 


To  readers  of  this  journal  the  following  ar¬ 
ticle,  reproduced  t)y  peniiission  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Shipping  Weekly,  !•  airplay,  will  have 
particular  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  “com¬ 
mercial  organization”  through  which  the  Rus¬ 
sian  (Government  carried  out  its  new  method 
of  coal  buying  was  the  firm  of  R.  Martens  & 
Company,  Ltd.,  London. 

The  recent  extraordinary  events  in  Russia 
are,  to  the  English  mind,  almost  incomprehen- 
sihle,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  Britisher 
at  large  to  understand  how,  all  at  once,  from 
a  so-called  autocracy  and  a  highly  bureaucratic 
government,  notorious  for  its  corruption  and 
ineptness,  there  arose  practically  in  a  day, 
without  much  ado,  with  very  little  bloodshed, 
and  in  fact,  with  few  drastic  changes  except 
the  removal  of  certain  officials  in  high  positions, 
a  new  government,  which  is  probably  the  most 
democratic  of  all  governments.  But  to  those 
who  were  more  closely  in  contact  with  the 
undercurrent  of  Russian  affairs,  it  has  been  ap¬ 
parent  for  many  years  that  there  were  distinct 


Cost  of  Coal  c.  {.  f.  Baltic  Ports,  igi3 


The  system  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine  therefore 
effected  the  following  savings: 

2/8Y/[d.  per  ton  on  68,366  tons  13  cwt. 
l/7d.  per  ton  on  67,452  tons  18  cwt. 
l/9d.  per  ton  on  32,978  tons  4  cwt. 
per  ton  on  75,660  tons  13  cwt. 
which  represents  a  total  saving  of 
£15,372  2  5 

The  above  diagram  gives  a  comparison  between 
the  rates  and  prices  for  Cardiff  and  Newcastle 
coal  quoted  by  middlemen  and  those  actually  paid 
by  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  thanks  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  new  system.  In  all  cases,  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  diagram,  the  prices  paid  by  the 
Ministry  of  Marine  were  considerably  lower  than 
those  quoted  by  Russian  middlemen;  the  price  of 
coal  carried  on  Russian  steamers  is  always  greater 
than  that  sent  by  foreign  steamers  for  reasons 
already  explained. 

From  the  figures  given  in  diagram  it  is  seen  that 
in  the  transporting  of  245,000  tons  of  coal  to 
Baltic  ports  the  system  adopted  by  the  Ministry 
of  Marine  has  effected  a  by  no  means  inconsider¬ 
able  saving  of  £15,372. 


signs  of  a  change  taking  place.  For  instance, 
there  were  many  people  who,  after  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  though  they  were  officials  of 
a  bureaucratic  Government,  very  seriously  de¬ 
sired  a  change  in  the  constitution,  as  well  as 
in  the  organization,  of  the  various  ministries, 
not  only  from  a  governmental,  but  also  from 
an  economic,  point  of  view,  though  there 
seemed  very  little  chance  of  the  change  taking 
place  at  all  events  in  their  lifetime.  Such  a 
change  became  more  urgent  just  before  the 
war,  because  the  evils  arising  from  the  auto¬ 
cratic  and  bureaucratic  system  were  steadily 
increasing,  and  resulted,  inter  alia,  in  what 
amounted  practically  to  monopolies  being 
granted  to  the  so-called  favorites  or  those  who 


were  “well  in”  with  certain  government  of¬ 
ficials. 

That  for  some  years  past  drastic  changes 
had  been  contemplated  and  planned  in  order 
to  oust  the  evil  influences  of  monopolists, 
trusts,  and  pooling  arrangements  which  flour¬ 
ished  so  strongly  under  the  old  regime  was, 
to  take  a  single  example,  well  illustrated  by 
the  system  of  purchasing  foreign  coals,  which 
was  introduced  by  the  Domestic  Section  of 
the  Ministry  of  Marine.  For  years  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Marine,  as  well  as  other  large  con¬ 
sumers  of  coals  in  Petrograd  and  surround¬ 
ing  districts,  were  compelled  to  purchase  their 
coals  from  Petrograd  middlemen  and  impor¬ 
ters,  amongst  whom  a  very  important  role  was 
played  by  Hugo  Stinnes,  who  formed  in  Rus¬ 
sia  a  Russian  Company,  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  coal  trade.  He,  more  or  less, 
organized  a  pooling  system  of  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  coal  importers  in  that  district,  and  it  was 
practically  impossible  for  anybody  to  com¬ 
pete  against  them  or  for  the  consumers  to 
buy  direct. 

Purchasers  were  at  the  mercy  of  this  “ring,” 
who  controlled  not  only  the  prices,  but  also 
the  qualities  of  the  coals  supplied.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  during  191.3,  when  the  State  railways 
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Comparison  of  Freights — Cardiff  to  Archangel 
(2,161  m.)  and  Tyne-Genoa  (2,356  m.) ,  showing 
the  influence  of  the  new  system  in  keeping  down 
freights. 


Freight  Tyne-Cenoa  without  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  new  system,  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  insurance  on  the  same  Freight  Cardiff-Archangel  under 

basis  as  for  the  White  Sea.  the  new  system 
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A  comparison  of  the  rates  of 
freight  between  two  approxi¬ 
mately  e<iuidistant  ports  — 
Tyne-Gonoa,  Cardill-Archangcl, 
2356  and  2161  miles  respec¬ 
tively.  In  any  comparison  be¬ 
tween  these  ports,  however,  there 
should  be  taken  into  account  the 
difference  in  insurance  premiums 
paid,  apart  from  the  facilities 
of  obtaining  homeward  cargo. 
White  Sen  insurance  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  be  on  an  average  7s.  per 
ton  over  and  aViove  the  ordinary 
murine  insurance  to  Genoa. 


On  the  total  quantity,  598,861  tons  8  cwt.,  the  sav- 
ing  effected  amounts  to  £1,572,010  1  6 


as  well  as  some  private  railways  were  pur¬ 
chasing  considerable  quantities  of  coals,  it  was 
reported  that  coal  certificates  had  been  given 
by  merchants  in  Petrograd  covering  qualities 
of  so-called  British  coals  which  were  not  in 
existence,  and  when  the  Vladikavkas  Railroad 
Company  instructed  some  private  individuals 
in  England  to  make  an  investigation  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  coal  which  had  been  shipped 
for  account  of  the  Petrograd  coal  merchants 
(who  were  almost  the  only  contractors  to  the 
railway),  it  was  ascertained  that  a  good  many 
cargoes  consisted  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  brands, 
mostly  from  land  sale  collieries,  and  in  many 
cases,  although  the  coals  were  described,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  so-called  colliery  certificates, 
as  “screened  coals,”  they  contained  from  fifty 
to  sixty  per  cent  of  “smalls,”  and  in  some 
cases  “pit  heaps.” 

In  another  case  a  coal  merchant  used  to 
boast  quite  openly  of  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
make  his  money  on  the  coals  he  delivered,  but 
on  those  he  did  not  deliver,  and  quoted  as  an 
example  some  works  which  had  two  gates,  one 
of  which  was  used  for  the  entrance  of  goods 


and  raw  materials  required  by  the  factory.  The 
carts  with  coal  entered  this  gate,  where  they 
were  weighed  and  receipts  given,  but,  by  hav¬ 
ing  well  “tipped”  the  man  at  the  gate,  these 
full  carts  were  permitted  to  go  out  through 
the  other  gate.  After  passing  through  some 
back  streets  they  re-entered  t^e  first  gate  and 
received  another  receipt. 

Certain  officials  of  the  new  school,  in  the 
Ministry  of  Marine,  were  the  first  to  realize 
the  importance  and  absolute  necessity  of  break¬ 
ing  away  from  such  a  system,  for,  after  all, 
the  efficiency  of  the  fleet  depended  upon  its 
being  supplied  with  absolutely  the  best  quali¬ 
ties  of  Cardiff  coals,  and  it  had  been  found 
that  the  coals  supplied,  which  were  contracted 
for  by  the  Russian  Marine,  were  getting  worse 
and  worse  in  quality  from  year  to  year,  al¬ 
though  the  first-class  South  Wales  collieries, 
from  which  the  coal  was  supposed  to  come, 
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Comparison  of  Freights — London-Genoa  (2,161 
m.)  and  Liverpool- Archangel  (2,136  mi.)  on 
Various  Munitions. 


The  above  diagram  shows  the  results  which  have 
been  attained  in  the  transport  of  munitions  in  1915 
under  the  same  system  as  adopted  by  the  Russian 
Government  Supply  Committee,  compared  wnth 
the  rates  of  freight  to  Genoa  on  the  same  ma¬ 
terials,  where  it  is  seen  that  the  rate  to  Archangel 
is  always  considerably  lower  than  that  to  Genoa, 
and  on  the  munitions  which  were  carried  (ap¬ 
proximately  100,000  tons)  resulted  in  the  saving 
of  £2,000,000.  In  1916  the  amount  shipped  was 
approximately  half  a  million  tons,  and,  although 
elsewhere  rates  were  still  further  increased,  yet 
to  Archangel  the  rate  was  less  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  partly  due  to  the  use  of  requisitioned 
tonnage,  but  principally  owing  to  the  dispatch  and 
general  organisation  of  the  transport. 


supplies  as  good  smokeless  coals  as  in  years 
gone  bJ^ 

With  this  in  view,  a  Russian  official  who 
represented  the  Domestic  Section  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Marine  in  1911  investigated  very  care¬ 
fully  the  position  here  in  England,  and  re¬ 
ported  to  the  head  of  his  department,  strongly 
advising  him  to  break  away  from  the  middle¬ 
men  and  importers  in  Petrograd,  and  to  pur¬ 
chase  directly  from  the  collieries  in  Great 
Britain,  doing  their  own  chartering  and  dis¬ 
patching,  and  looking  after  their  own  dischar¬ 
ing.  Such  a  drastic  change  from  a  system 
which  had  been  in  vogue  for  so  long  a  time 
was  naturally  a  bold  venture  and  very  difficult 
to  achieve,  as  there  were  many  strings  which 
could  be  pulled  in  order  to  stop  such  a  scheme 
from  going  through.  However,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  official  who  was  appointed  the  represent¬ 
ative  in  London  of  the  Domestic  Section  of 
the  Russian  Ministry  of  Marine  persuaded  the 
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head  of  his  department  to  take  action,  and  the 
change  was  effected  in  the  following  manner; 

Every  autumn,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Marine  was 
accustomed  to  ask  for  tenders  for  the  supply¬ 
ing  of  all  their  requirements  of  fuel  for  the 
forthcoming  year.  This  was  done  the  same  as 
usual,  and  the  middlemen  in  Petrograd,  not 
knowing  that  the  head  of  the  department,  in 
conjunction  with  his  representative  in  London, 
intended  to  purchase  from  the  collieries  direct, 
submitted  their  tenders,  the  prices  of  the  va¬ 
rious  competitors  differing  slightly,  but,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  not  more  than  from  3d  to 
6d  per  ton.  These  slight  differences  were 
apparently  purposely  arranged  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  there  being  a  pooling  arrang¬ 
ement  in  existence,  although  it  was  more  or 
less  an  open  secret.  Eventually,  the  Ministry 
of  Marine  decided  not  to  purchase  their  whole 
requirements  for  the  year  1912  direct  from  the 
collieries,  but,  in  order  to  prove  to  the  Min¬ 
istry  and  other  important  people  that  the  new 
scheme  was  sound,  to  buy  a  certain  quantity 
from  the  middlemen.  The  rest  they  bought 
direct  from  the  collieries,  and  did  their  own 
chartering. 


1915 

Comparison  of  the  Cost  of  Transport  of  Muni¬ 
tions. 


The  way  in  which  rates  have  risen  during  the 
war  is  illustrated  by  this  comparison  of  the  pre¬ 
war  and  present  rates  from  the  United  States  to 
Genoa.  The  pre-war  rate  was  12s.;  it  rose  in 
January,  1916,  to  110s.,  with  which  the  Archangel 
rate  under  the  new  system  compares  very  favor¬ 
ably. 


The  result  of  this  first  year’s  operations  was 
more  than  satisfactory,  as  the  saving  (although 
in  a  rising  market  for  both  coal  and  freight, 
under  which  conditions  the  middlemen’s  prices, 
if  they  had  been  genuine  and  bona  fide,  should 
have  been  lower,  and  the  direct  purchases  of 
the  Ministry  of  Marine  should  have  been 
higher)  amounted  to  a  few  shillings  per  ton. 
Moreover,  the  quality  of  the  coals  was  con¬ 
siderably  improved,  and  gave  much  greater 
satisfaction  to  the  fleet. 

In  the  following  year  (1913)  the  Ministry  of 
Marine  again  purchased  only  a  small  quantity 
from  the  middlemen,  and  obtained  a  larger 
quantity  direct  from  the  collieries,  and  did 
their  own  chartering.  Again  the  representa¬ 
tive  in  London,  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  in  Petrograd,  was  able  to  prove  to 
the  parties  responsible  to  the  Government 
Accounting  Department  that  the  system  was 
sound  and  beneficial  to  the  Government. 

In  1914  the  Government  therefore  decided 
to  purchase  the  total  amount  required  from 
the  collieries  and  none  from  the  middlemen, 
since  it  had  been  considered  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Accounting  Department,  as  well  as  by 
other  leading  authorities,  that  the  system  had 
proved  to  be  a  .«”.ccess,  both  as  regards  price 
and  quality.  This  decision  has,  during  the  war, 
resulted  in  a  saving  to  the  Government  of  a 
phenomenal  sum  of  money — an  amount  which, 
in  times  of  peace,  would,  as  the  Americans 
say,  be  “staggering,”  although  in  these  times, 
when  the  combined  expenditure  of  all  the  war¬ 


ring  nations  is  said  to  be  seventeen  million 
pounds  daily,  it  may  seem  comparatively 
small. 

Before  touching  upon  the  result  of  the  great 
economy  achieved  through  the  new  system 
having  been  introduced  before  the  war  and 
continued  during  the  war,  there  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  an  incident  which  occurred  in  1913, 
affording  another  illustration  of  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  Russia  and  the  desire  for  change.  The 
new  election  of  the  Town  Councillors  of  Pe¬ 
trograd  took  pljfce,  and^  very  progressive 
party  came  into  power.  They,  on  their  part, 
not  only  contemplated  but  carried  through 
many  new  systems  which  effected  considerable 
economy.  The  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  new  council  to  investigate  the  fuel  question 
of  Petrograd  (where  the  municipality  requires 
considerable  quantities  for  its  waterworks, 
tramcar  system,  electric-lighting  plant,  gas-j 
works,  etc.)  approached  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
having  heard  through  many  sources  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  success  achieved  by  breaking  away 
from  the  middlemen  and  purchasing  direct 
from  the  collieries  and  asked  permission  to 
investigate  the  new  system  with  a  view  to 
adopting  a  similar  one.  This  special  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  a  sub-committee  of  three  to 
do  this  work,  and  these  three  gentlemen  came 
over  to  England  and  discussed  the  position 
with  various  collieries  to  find  out  whether 
the  latter  were  willing  to  sell  direct.  They 
also  investigated  the  question  of  chartering, 
and  they  returned  to  Petrograd  fully  satisfied 
that  what  the  Russian  Marine  had  done  could 
also  be  done  by  the  Petrograd  Municipality. 
They  therefore  reported  favorably  on  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  new 
scheme. 

The  middlemen  of  Petrograd  were  so  sure 
that  they  had  the  Municipality  at  their  beck 
and  call  that  they  never  suspected  that  this 
decision  had  been  made,  or,  if  they  did  sus¬ 
pect  it,  they  were  sure  it  would  never  be  put 
into  effect.  Again,  as  in  the  instance  previously 
given,  it  was  decided  to  invite  the  Petrograd 
middlemen  and  importers  to  hand  in  their  ten¬ 
ders  as  usual  for  the  supply  of  the  requirements 
of  the  municipality.  The  tenders  were  received 
and  again  a  slight  variation  in  prices  was 
noted.  However,  having  received  from  Eng¬ 
land  approximate  estimates  as  to  what 
it  would  cost  to  purchase  direct  from  the 
collieries  and  to  charter  their  own  steam¬ 
ers,  the  committee  there  and  then  decided  to 
decline  the  tenders  submitted  and  to  purchase 
direct  from  Great  Britain  through  an  agent 
whom  they  appointed. 

When  the  middlemen  of  Petrograd  heard  of 
this  they,  within  a  few  days,  reduced  their 
prices  all  round  by  five  kopecks  a  pood,  which 
is  equal  to  about  6s  7j/<d  ($1.60)  per  ton.  The 
committee  at  first  decided  not  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  reduced  prices,  but  to  adhere 
to  their  decision  to  purchase  direct.  At  a 
later  date,  however,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  purchase  a  small  quantity  from  the  middle¬ 
men  at  their  reduced  price,  with  a  view  to 
being  able  to  prove,  de  facto,  to  the  Council 
that  although  the  middlemen  had  reduced 
their  prices  after  learning  that  the  purchases 
were  to  be  made  direct,  nevertheless  a  still 
further  saving  could  be  made  by  the  system 
of  purchasing  direct  from  the  collieries.  This 
was  duly  carried  out  and  shipments  took 
place  during  the  year  1914,  and  each  cargo 
shipped  showed  a  further  saving  of  2)4  ko¬ 
pecks  ($0.72)  a  pood,  or  3s.  per  ton;  that  is 
to  say,  by  purchasing  direct  from  the  collieries 
and  doing  their  own  chartering,  they  were 
able  to  prove  a  saving  of  9s.  7)4d.  ($2.40)  per 
ton  over  the  prices  which  they  would  have 
paid  had  they  made  the  purchases  from  the 
middlemen  in  the  first  place. 

Again,  in  this  instance,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  quality  of  the  coal  purchased  direct 
was  excellent  and  bona  fide,  whereas  formerly 
inferior  coals  were  often  supplied.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  was  never  possible  to  ascertain  the 
total  saving  which  could  have  been  effected 
had  the  entire  quantity  of  their  annual  require¬ 
ments  been  supplied,  as  the  war  broke  out, 
stopping  further  shipments  to  the  Baltic  ports. 

However,  the  Domestic  Section  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Ministry  of  Marine,  with  their  represent¬ 
atives  in  London  and  the  commercial  organiza¬ 
tion  behind  him,  decided  that  the  war 
requirements,  which  had  to  be  shipped  through 
Archangel,  should  continue  on  the  principle 
newly  established,  thereby  avoiding  competi¬ 
tion  for  steamers,  a  most  important  consid¬ 
eration,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
only  a  few  months  were  left  for  the  Archangel 


navigation.  Consequently,  instead  of  there 
being  perhaps  five  or  six  middlemen  in  the 
market  to  charter  steamers  for  this  port,  only 
one  authorized  party  was  selected,  with  the 
result  that  freights  were  kept  at  a  minimum. 
Furthermore,  thanks  to  the  organzation  and 
previous  knowledge  gathered,  the  London 
representative  decided  to  charter  ahead  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  tonnage  on  time,  and 
persuaded  the  Russian  Government  to  time 
charter  all  available  Russian  tonnage.  It  may 
be  mentioned  here  that  the  Russian  tonnage 
in  times  of  peace  always  received  one  shilling 
■a  ton  more  freight  than  did  the  tonnage  of  any 
other  nationality,  a  measure  adopted  in  order 
to  assist  the  Russian  shipowner  by  a  direct 
subsidy,  and  thereby  to  foster  the  growth  of 
the  Russian  mercantile  marine.  This  same 
system  was  maintained  when  the  war  broke 


£488,788  15  0  on  323,273.5  tons  carried  on  Rus¬ 
sian  steamers. 

£815,180  13  4  on  440,638.4  tons  carried  on  Brit¬ 
ish  steamers. 

The  above  diagram  shows  estimated  c.  i.  f.  cost 
of  coals  supplied  to  the  Russian  Marine  at  Arch¬ 
angel.  Same  explanation  is  necessary  with  regard 
to  the  freight  and  insurance  of  hull.  The  insur¬ 
ances  on  British  time-chartered  boats  are  paid  by 
ozvners,  whereas  in  the  case  of  Russian  time- 
chartered  boats,  and  also  Russian  requisitioned 
boats,  this  is  paid  by  the  Russian  Government , 
and,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  a  true  comparison  be¬ 
tween  freights  on  Russian  and  British  steamers  it 
is  necessary  to  adjust  the  figures  by  adding  the 
net  cost  of  insurance  on  the  hulls  of  Russian 
steamers. 

This  year  no  insurance  was  actually  effected  on 
Russian  steamers,  but  it  has  been  necessary  to 
make  an  insurance  allowance — that  is  to  say,  to 
allow  for  the  value  of  ships  which  have  been  lost. 
Amongst  the  Russian  time-chartered  boats  there 
were  seven  casualties  involving  the  loss  of  about 
£240,000,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  coal,  hire  dis- 
bursnnents,  and  homeward  freight  lost.  With 
British  requisitioned  boats  three  steamers  were 
sunk  valued  at  £130,000,  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  the  freight  on  these  boats  appears  so  high. 
Nevertheless,  the  average  rate  on  British  boats  is 
lower  than  on  Russian  boats  by  3s.  9d.  per  ton,  so 
that  if  the  total  quantity  of  coal  to  be  lifted  had 
been  carried  in  British  boats  it  would  have  saved 
the  sum  of  £60,613  13s.  9d.,  or,  e.vpressed  in  rubles 
at  rate  of  exchange  arranged  with  the  British 
Government,  R  787,977.94. 


out,  and  the  Russian  owner  received  a  con¬ 
siderably  higher  rate  of  time  charter  money 
than  did  the  tonnage  of  other  nationalities. 

In  spite  of  that,  the  diagrams  given  else¬ 
where,  pertaining  to  the  first  half  year  and 
the  second  full  year  of  shipments  to  Archangel, 
in  comparison  with  Genoa,  show  that  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  saving  in  the  cost  of  carriage  of 
coal  was  established.  It  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  here  that  while  the  distance 
between  England  and  Archangel,  and  England 
and  Genoa  are  almost  the  same,  the  question 
of  insurance  plays  a  most  important  role  in 
regard  to  Archangel.  Before  the  war,  the 
season  for  Archangel  was  considered  closed  in 
September  and  no  ships  were  able  to  go  to 
that  port  unless  at  a  premium  for  ship  and 
cargo  which  made  it  almost  prohibitive  to 
trade  to  that  district.  Yet  coal  shipments  were 
continued  until  well  into  December,  and  in 
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spite  of  all  these  drawbacks  and  unfavorable 
conditions  as  compared  with  Genoa,  the  rate 
of  freight  to  Archangel,  thanks  to  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  good  management  of  the  representative 
of  the  Domestic  Section  of  the  Ministry  of 
Marine  and  his  commercial  organization,  was 
maintained  at  the  minimum. 

In  1915,  rates  of  freight,  as  is  known  to 
everybody,  were  continuously  rising,  and  the 
rate  to  Genoa  went  as  high  as  66s.  per  ton. 
Yet  the  average  rate  to  Archangel  from  April 
to  the  end  of  December  did  not  exceed  19s.  6d. 
per  ton,  whereas,  in  comparison  with  Genoa, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  enormous 
cost  of  insurance  to  the  White  Sea,  the  rate 
to  Archangel  might  have  been  expected  to  rise 
to  from  150s  to  160s  per  ton.  When  it  is  fur¬ 
ther  taken  into  consideration  that  millions 
of  tons  have  been  shipped,  then  one  appreciates 
what  a  saving  has  been  established  for  the 
Russian  Government  and  for  the  Russian  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  after  all,  have  to  pay  for  this  war. 

At  the  same  time  the  Russian  shipowners 
have  fared  better  by  receiving  higher  rates 
of  freight  than  other  nationalities,  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  have  been  able  to  earn  more 
money  than  the  British  shipowners  whose 
tonnage  was  requisitioned  at  a  nominal  figure. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  it  was  only  last 
year  that  it  was  decided  to  introduce  an  excess 
income  tax  in  Russia,  but  that  tax  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  one  paid  in  England. 
Consequently,  the  Russian,  as  compared  with 
the  British  shipowners,  besides  receiving 
higher  remuneration,  have  had  the  further  ad¬ 
vantage  of  not  being  compelled  to  pay  as  high 
an  income  tax. 

Another  point  is  of  great  importance  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  difficulties  which  were  always 
presented  to  the  representative  of  the  Domestic 
Section  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine.  This  was 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  the  ton¬ 
nage  which  was  willing  to  go  to  Archangel, 
as  certainly  most  owners  were  preferring  other 
destinations.  Shipowners  in  general,  as  well 
as  merchants,  will  appreciate  this  point.  The 
Russian  Government  Committee  which  was 
formed  here  (in  London),  a  few  months  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  having  considerable 
quantities  of  munitions  to  ship  from  this  coun¬ 
try,  received  a  report  from  the  representative 
of  the  Domestic  Section  of  the  Ministry  of 
Marine  of  the  successful  carrying  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  modern  way  of  shipping  coals  to  Arch¬ 
angel,  and  they  decided  to  follow  the  example 
shown  and  to  initiate  and  introduce  a  similar 
system  for  the  carrying  of  munitions  to  Arch¬ 
angel. 

The  first  year  of  the  carrying  was  not  of 
much  consequence,  yet  it  was  possible  to  ship 
munitions  at  the  rate  of  freight  of  40s.  per 
ton,  under  which  freight  charge  came  also 
such  material  as  picric  acid,  trinitrotoluol,  and 
bulky  cargoes  like  motor  cars,  cotton  and  other 
materials.  For  similar  cargoes,  the  rate  of 
freight  to  Genoa  was  140s.  per  ton,  while  from 
New  York  to  Archangel  it  was  as  high  as  380s. 
per  ton.  This,  in  fact,  was  a  remarkable 
achievement  and  speaks  very  highly  for  the 
integrity  and  thoroughness  of  the  organization 
of  those  who  had  to  initiate  and  carry  out  this 
enormously  valuable  work  for  the  war  and 
for  the  Russian  Empire.  While  the  other  war¬ 
ring  nations  were  a  long  time  in  getting  their 
transportation  organized,  and,  in  fact,  have 
not  yet,  perhaps,  attained  a  maximum  econ¬ 
omy,  Russia  was  the  first  to  organize  her 
transportation  on  the  lines  indicated. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  system  like 
that  introduced  by  the  representative  of  the 
Domestic  Section  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine 
was  not  welcomed  by  the  old  middlemen,  who 
could  nor  foresee  future  welfare  for  themselves 
in  such  a  change,  and  it  must  be  surmised, 
therefore,  that  they  were  doing  their  utmost 
not  only  to  put  difficulties  in  the  way,  but 
also  to  disparage  as  much  as  possible  and  to 
compromise  the  parties  who  had  the  handling 
of  the  work;  but  right  will  always  win  in  the 
end,  and  the  fact  that  the  system  was  begun 
in  a  small  way  and  was  carried  on  for  years 
until  it  grew  to  immense  proportions,  proves  it. 

Another  point  which  was  greatly  appreciated 
and  admired  was  the  action  of  the  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  Domestic  Section  of  the  Ministry 
of  Marine  in  persuading  his  Government  to 
permit  him  to  appoint  chartered  accountants  in 
England  to  have  supervision  over  the  accounts 
covering  all  the  transactions  entered  into.  The 
amounts  ran  into  such  immense  figures  that 
he  was  anxious  to  demonstrate  his  earnest 
desire  to  do  the  work  thoroughly  and  accu¬ 
rately,  and  it  was  naturally  not  possible  for 


him  personally  to  control  all  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  accounts  going  in  and  out.  For 
this  reason  all  the  accounting  was  performed 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  large  ac¬ 
counting  firm  in  England,  who  are  chartered 
accountants  of  unimpeachable  reputation,  and 
this  firm  has  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  all  transactions.  Again,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  the  representative  ‘has  shown  great 
foresight,  as  it  is  not  often  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  relations  between  pjivate  firms  and 
Government  institutions  are  supervised  by  char¬ 
tered  accountants.  The  attitude  thus  taken  was 
a  most  praiseworthy  one,  and  should  have 
been  followed  in  more  than  one  instance  in 
other  directions  by  other  officials. 

Today,  of  course,  when  free  tonnage  is  be¬ 
coming  so  very  scarce,  and  is  practically  all 
requisitioned  or  chartered  by  the  Government, 
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chartering  in  the  open  market  is  almost  at  a 
standstill,  and  consequently  it  is  natural  that 
all  the  governments  should  take  united  action 
to  handle  their  own  transportation  to  and  fro 
between  the  respective  allied  countries.  From 
the  moment  of  such  concerted  action,  com¬ 
mercial  initiative,  enterprise,  and  foresight  be¬ 
came  doomed,  and  have  for  the  time  being  to 
withdraw  from  the  field.  But  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past  is  a  happy  augury  of  what 
the  future  has  in  store  for  Russian  trading. 

The  following  figures  show  the  cost  of  coal 
per  ton  c.  i.  f.  (cost,  insurance,  and  freight), 
.Archangel,  1914. 


MINISTRY  OF  MARINE^CARDIFF  COAL 

Russian  British  On  all 
Steamers  Steamers  Steamers 


s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Purchase  price  . 

Freight  and  insurance 
hull  . 

of 

20 

8 

20 

4 

14 

6 

15 

6 

Insurance  of  cargo . 

0  6 

0 

4 

0 

5 

Various  expenses . 

0  4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

C.i.f . 

35 

10 

36 

7 

MINISTRY  OF  MARINE— CARDIFF  BRIQUETTES 

Russian  British  On  all 
Steamers  Steamers  Steamers 


s. 

17 

16 

0 

0 


d. 

0 

6 

3 

4 


s.  d. 
16  11 


20 

0 

0 


34  1 


Purchase  price  .  16  6 

Freight  and  insurance  of 

hull  .  32  10 

Insurance  of  cargo . 

Various  expenses  .  0  4 

C.i.f .  49  8 

MINISTRY  OF  MARINE— NEWCASTLE  COAL 
Russian  British  On  all 
Steamers  Steamers  Steamers 
s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Purchase  price  .  13 

Freight  and  insurance  of 

hull  .  25 

Insurance  of  cargo .  1 

Various  expenses  .  0 


37  10 


13  8 


26 

1 

0 


C.i.f.  . .  40  2  ..  ..  40  2 

MINISTRY  OF  WAYS  OF  COMMUNICATION— 
NEWCASTLE  COAL 

Russian  British  On  all 
Steamers  Steamers  Steamers 


Purchase  price  . 

Freight  and  insurance  of 

hull  . 

Insurance  of  cargo . 


C.i.f .  82  10 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

13 

7 

13 

5 

IS 

6 

18 

o 

13 

4 

13 

4 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

32 

10 

27 

10 

27 

11 

America’s  Position 

(Concluded  from  page  483) 

these  two  latter  directions  was  not  as  prompt 
as  was  that  of  the  coal  mines.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  been  astounding. 

For  example,  the  .American  railroads,  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  demand  for  transportation,  not  for 
coal  alone,  but  for  other  things,  and  with  no 
time  in  which  to  get  either  increased  equipment 
or  increased  trackage  space,  have  managed  in  a 
year  and  a  half  to  accommodate  a  business  fifty 
per  cent  in  excess  of  that  which  was  done  in 
1915.  This  they  accomplished  by  making  a  more 
intensified  use  of  the  facilities  then  in  hand.  This 
was  done  not  only  by  a  vast  improvement  in  the 
manual  of  railroading  on  each  line,  but  in  the 
handling  of  interline  traffic. 


In  a  word,  the  American 
railways  have  thrown  prec¬ 
edent  and  custom  to  the  wind, 
and  having  destroyed  in  ef¬ 
fect  old  systems,  have  built  an 
entirely  new  one  which  has  as 
its  keynote  the  operation  of 
the  American  railway  lines 
practically  as  a  unit. 


It  is  true  that  it  has  taken  almost  a  year  to 
get  this  system  even  to  a  point  where  it  can 
begin  to  operate.  But  the  improved  efficiency  is 
real  and  will  have  a  telling  effect  within  the  next 
four  or  five  months. 

The  next  problem,  of  course,  was  to  get  ships. 
This  involved  not  only  a  matter  of  construction, 
but  a  matter  of  operation  of  those  ships.  In  this 
the  .American  problem  was  quite  large  because  it 
amounted  to  a  new  venture  for  this  generation. 

Of  course,  there  was  at  the  beginning  quite  a 
great  deal  of  annoying  delay,  incident  to  the 
adoption  of  a  new  policy.  However,  so  soon  as 
that  was  out  of  the  way,  the  mere  work  of 
fabricating  the  ships  from  material  furnished 
proved  the  job  with  which  the  American  genius 
was  familiar.  As  a  result,  the  first  ships  of  the 
United  States  are  just  about  to  appear  and  the 
additions  to  the  fleet  will  be  rapid  and  effective. 

The  essential  point  of  all  this  is  that  by  the 
war,  America  has  been  taught  three  important 
things : 

First,  to  get  increased  coal  production  by  the 
use  of  mechanics  which  naturally  simplifies  pro¬ 
duction  and  reduces  the  cost  thereof. 

Second,  to  handle  a  larger  volume  of  traffic  on 
the  railroads  without  an  increase  in  equipment 
and  this,,  of  course,  reduces  the  cost. 

Third  is  to  get  a  line  of  ships  which  will  make 
the  connecting  link  between  our  own  tidewater 
ports  and  the  foreign  market. 

We  are  now  just  at  the  beginning  of  efficiency 
in  all  three  of  these  lines  and  it  will  gradually 
increase  as  the  demands  of  the  war  press  upon 
us.  Therefore,  it  may  be  expected  that  when 
the  war  closes,  we  will  have  reached  an  astound¬ 
ing  state  of  proficiency. 


The  point,  of  course,  is  that 
when  the  war  is  over  we  will 
have  no  need  for  these  things 
to  serve  war  purposes  and  they 
will  become  immediateh"  avail¬ 
able  to  serve  the. then  existing 
peace  demands  which  no  one 
right  now  can  measure. 


But  if  it  proves  true  that  America  must,  in  a 
large  sense,  take  England’s  place  in  the  export 
market,  it  must  prove  equally  true  that  America 
will  be  in  position  to  respond  to  the  obligations 
either  expressed  or  implied. 

In  a  word,  the  American  coal  trade  may  be  in 
no  position  now  to  respond  to  any  immediate 
demands  for  coal  outside  of  war  purposes.  It 
soon,  however,  will  be  ready  to  r;espond  to  war 
demands  plus,  perhaps,  an  increased  demand 
from  the  other  markets  of  the  world.  \ 

Surely,  however,  when  the  war  is  ouVvof  the 
way,  America  can  meet  any  obligation  whicA  may 
be  imposed  upon  it.  \ 
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Exports  of  American  Coal  in  1917 

A  Big  Increase  in  Movement  to  Canada  Cuts  Down  the 
Heavy  Loss  of  Exports  Via  the  Atlantic  Coast  Ports 


While  the  statement  of  exports  of  bituminous 
coal  from  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1917,  as  reproduced  on  this  page, 
shows  an  increase  in  shipments  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  of  approximately  1,000,000  tons  for  the  year, 
this  increase  more  than  made  up  by  our  gain  in 
shipments  to  Canada,  this  country  taking  13,- 
085,916  tons  for  the  year,  as  compared  with 
10,493,111  tons  for  the  previous  year.  In  fact, 
it  was  our  record  export  year  to  Canada. 

Our  exports  over  the  Atlantic  piers  showed  a 
heavy  decrease,  as  will  be  noted  from  an  analyses 
of  the  figures.  This  was  to  be  expected  in  view 
of  the  abnormal  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
war.  While  many  countries  wanted  our  coals 
and  had  and  still  have,  most  vital  need  for  them, 
the  shortage  of  shipping  has  tended  to  keep  down 
our  oversea  business.  Moreover,  for  more  than 
a  year  our  domestic  demand  has  not  been  satis¬ 


fied,  and  the  situation  at  home  today,  as  regards 
coal  above  ground  and  in  consumers’  hands,  is 
the  most  critical  in  our  history. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  United  States  in  the 
war,  our  exports  have  very  naturally  been  largely 
under  government  control. 

Due  to  government  regulation,  our  bunker 
business  has  also  been  very  much  restricted. 
This  has,  in  itself,  acted  as  a  deterrent  against 
our  exportations,  as  many  neutral  ships  were 
withdrawn  from  normal  trade  routes  as  they  did 
not  care_  to  submit  to  regulations  prescribed. 

Not  since  early  in  the  year  has  it  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  present  from  week  to  week  a  statement 
of  exports,  giving  the  details  about  each  port, 
sailings,  destinations,  etc.,  as  had  been  our  policy. 
Our  official  statements  are,  therefore,  much  de¬ 
layed. 

Freight  rates  have  continued  high.  They  have 


The  following  tables  show  export  of  bituminous  coals  from  the  United  States  for  six 
years,  ending  June  30,  respectively: 


Exported  to — 

Europe: 

Austria-Hungary  . 

-Azores  and  Madeira  Islands . 

Belgium  . 

Denmark  . 

France  . 

Germany  . 

Gibraltar  . 

Greece  . . . 

Iceland  and  Faroe  Islands . 

Italy  . 

Malta,  Gozzo,  etc . 

Netherlands  . 

Norway  . 

Portugal  . 

Russia  in  Europe  . . . 

Serbia,  Montenegro  and  Albania.... 

Spain  . 

Sweden  . / . 

United  Kingdom — England  . 

Ireland  . . 

North  America: 

Bermuda  . . . 

British  Honduras  . 

Canada  . 

Central  American  States: 

Costa  Rica  . 

Guatamala  . 

Honduras  . 

Nicaragua  . 

Panama  . 

Salvador  . 

Greenland  . V 

Mexico  . 

Miquelon,  Langley,  etc . 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador . 

West  Indies — British: 

Barbadoes  . 

Jamaica  . 

Trin.  and  Tobago  . 

Other  British  . 

Cuba  . 

Danish  . 

Dutch  . 

French  . 

Haiti  . 

Santo  Domingo  . 

South  America: 

Argentina  . 

Brazil . 

Chile  . 

Bolivia  . 

Colombia  . . . 

Ecuador  . . 

British  Guiana  . 

Dutch  Guiana  . 

French  Guiana  . 

Peru  . 

Uruguay  . 

Venezuela  . 

Asia: 

British  India  . 

Dutch  East  Indies  . 

Japan  . . . 

Russia  in  Asia  . 

Oceania: 

Australia  . . . 

Other  British  Oceania  . 

Philippine  Islands  . 

Africa: 

Belgian  Congo  . 

British  East  Africa  . 

British  West  Africa . 

British  South  Africa . 

Canary  Islands  . 

Egypt  . . . 

French  Africa  . 

German  Africa  . 

Portuguese  Africa  . 

Liberia  . 

Morocco  . 

Tripoli  . 

Total  . 

Europe . 

North  America  . . . . . 

South  America  . 

Asia  . . . . ; . 

Oceania  . 

Africa  . 


1912 

26,226 

16,433 


1913 

64,764 


1914 

39,952 


1915 
'  '5,728 


1916 
’  9,545 


1917 

11,631 


1911 

17,161 


22 


27,864 

116 


194,015 


95 


4,860 


14,559 

500 

8,627,968 

47,434 

14,938 

4,576 

2,047 

506,979 

16 


619,447 

50 

5,498 

55,430 

44,721 

66,704 

106,590 

945,394 

104,396 

31,980 

69,914 

4,480 

14,594 

34,920 

64,295 

26,688 


1,920 

21,664 

9,750 

2,574 

1,292 

19,446 


374 


4,750 

1 


48,213 


3,000 


55,770 


43,222 

319 

5,308 


276,467 

5,623 

4,000 


11,280 


10,099 

1,243 

10,671,982 

37,552 

16,205 

4,688 

3,020 

511,802 

210 

554 

344,712 


79,455 

70,953 

121,482 

150,072 

1,121,580 

140,479 

35,028 

72,062 

4,065 

8,839 

156,722 

307,125 

29,751 


3,427 

17,652 

15,687 

6,452 

299 

39 

40,265 

2,671 


6,605 

7 


5 


7,520 


49,512 

121,275 

102,498 

1,493 

14,802 


16,140 

6,730 

5,320 


332,264 


245 


8,808 

826 

11,981,443 

39,526 

17,646 

6,846 

1,042 

483,884 

45 


443,884 


70,739 

56,132 

85,866 

124,819 

1,273,945 

105,093 

62,305 

70,815 

8,488 

8,366 

38,834 

234,368 

112,067 


3,958 

18,305 

11,200 

5,485 

191 

9,209 

4,400 

3,351 


53,353 


6,201 


96,627 

132,548 


16,083,101 

475,713 

14,877,291 

441,368 


53,353 

235,376 


47,322 

5,120 

11,280 


776,422 


202 


50 


42,875 


20 


13,566 

1,743 

11,472,397 

45,386 

15,858 

13,759 

1,617 

362,427 


296,392 


20,746 

60,608 

70,765 

92,925 

112,488 

1,129,594 

90,105 

43,557 

79,404 

2,228 

11,895 

139,409 

239,082 

83,876 


3,584 

22,571 

16,054 

5,325 

280 

96 

64,452 

5,733 


45,987 


73,785 

142,144 

3,712 


923,261 

13,937,550 

578,462 


46,052 

219,641 


50,620 


32,578 

101,783 


1,628,279 


10,868 

64,247 

17,637 

1,200 


100,547 

46,415 

2,261 


20,145 

536 

8,245,103 

29,141 

15,543 

18,577 

1,271 

343,372 


391,611 


4,016 

66,350 

53,091 

83,315 

61,156 

1,065,206 

37,786 

54,716 

71,592 

1,397 

12,344 

563,882 

527,264 

57,781 

1,007 

2,601 


25,406 

2,712 


4,430 

103,639 

8,553 

3,103 

8,014 

5,559 


36,837 

2,742 


10,950 

3,742 

20,552 

139,606 

47,389 


5,418 

6,045 

2,348 


2,061,280 

10,756,199 

1,297,291 

16,586 

36,847 

244,792 


2,677 

180,039 


87,778 

855 

2,797,506 


27,328 

45,235 

32,438 


143 

159,758 

246,530 

3,510 

939 

33,350 

878 

10,493,111 

25,317 

20,396 

15,069 

1,755 

473,183 

5 

801 

205,809 


7,861 

103,481 

55,865 

74,815 

123,447 

1,243,394 

20,617 

52,809 

93,644 

4 

17,336 

779,342 

678,766 

151,528 


5,221 

18,741 

18,062 

5,909 

20,964 

154,334 

6,757 


16,152 


1,113 


10,538 

102„591 

112,405 


5,419 


4,110 


3,594,281 

13,062,947 

1,840,128 

16,152 


230,176 


121,123 


18,356 

3,474 

1,099,508 


67,685 

54,730 

5,693 


209,712 

33,412 

10,678 


36,505 

1,320 

13,085,916 

17,639 

1,362 

16,434 

2,470 

520,760 

2 

700 

191,740 


9,811 

67,671 

77.743 

32,252 

87,571 

1,445,722 

40,811 

45,046 

85,315 

238 

17,219 

706,776 

756,592 

329,832 


8,746 

19,253 

5,166 

3,064 

4,803 

39,899 

101,959 

3,358 


7,929 


1 

274 

2 

103 


1,930 

7,415 

63,678 

141,419 


4,720 


1,023 


5,100 


11,839,099  14,709,847 

RECAPITULATION. 
254,133  404,905 

11,290,300  13,415,965 

182,932  580,160 

4,751  6,612 

48,213  5 

58,770  302,200 


15,704,966  14,412,995  18,734,684  19,628,098 


9,783  26,683 


16,027  50,260 


been  so  high  in  fact  that  practically  only  govern¬ 
ment  ships  or  government-controlled  ships  have 
engaged  in  taking  coal  to  Italy,  where  in  191.5 
and  1916  our  exports  of  coal  were  running  on  an 
average  of  over  2,000,000  tons  per  year.  As  will 
be  noted,  during  the  past  year,  we  sent  Italy  only 
1,099,508  tons.  The  trade  to  France  held  up 
remarkably  well,  considering  the  submarine 
menace.  Our  Scandinavian  trade,  which  grew 
for  several  years,  shows  a  radical  decrease,  as 
does  also  our  business  with  Spain. 

Egypt  took  considerably  less  coal,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  our  exports  to  French  west  Africa 
increased. 

The  West  Indies  trade  held  up  well,  consider¬ 
ing  the  war.  Cuba  made  a  very  substantial  gain, 
due  to  the  great  demand  for  sugar  and  iron  ores. 
Those  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  formerly  taking 
large  stocks  for  bunkers,  showed  big  decreases. 
On  the  other  hand,  shipments  to  Panama  in¬ 
creased,  due  to  heavier  bunker  requirements  on 
the  canal. 

Exports  to  Brazil  and  Chile,  as  well  as  to  some 
of  the  minor  South  American  countries,  increased. 
Chile  more  than  doubled  its  imports.  The  great¬ 
est  gain  in  proportion  was  to  Uruguay,  which 
took  101,950  tons  as  compared  with  only  6,757 
the  previous  year.  On  the  other  hand,  Peru’s 
imports  showed  a  heavy  decrease. 


The  Coal  Jobber 

(Concluded  from  page  481) 

the  Government  authorities  are  frequently  handi¬ 
capped  where  they  find  neither  organized  op¬ 
position  nor  organized  assistance. 

Eiguratively  speaking,  the  jobber  is  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  On  the  one  hand  is 
the  consumer  and  the  retail  dealer  the  jobber 
serves,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  operator  from 
whom  he  must  secure  the  necessary  supply  of 
coal.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  me  that  if  trouble 
overtakes  the  jobber,  no  help  of  any  kind  may 
be  expected  from  the  operator. 

The  consumer  wants  coal  and  wants  it  at  the 
lowest  price.  If  a  coal  shortage  arises  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  retailer  will  blame  the  jobber. 
Now,  the  jobber  may  know  that  the  difficulty  is 
due  to  inadequate  production  and  faulty  trans¬ 
portation,  but  this  mere  knowledge  will  be  of  no 
avail  to  him  if  he  does  not  use  it  to  defend  him- 
self._  Not  only  that,  but,  as  I  view  it,  it  is  his 
patriotic  duty  to  aid  the  Government  in  ensur¬ 
ing  an  adequate  supply  of  coal.  If  the  difficulty 
is  due  to  inadequate  production  and  lack  of 
transportation,  and  the  jobber  has  knowledge  of 
that  fact,  it  is  his  duty  to  so  advise  the  Fuel 
Administrator.  The  jobbing  and  retail  branches 
of  the  coal  industry  are  efficiently  organized  and 
in  charge  of  experienced  men. 


Nov.  Anthracite  Shipments 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  for  the  month  of 
November,  1917,  as  reported  to  the  Anthracite 
Bureau  of  Information,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  estab¬ 
lished  a  record  for  that  month,  amounting  to 
6,545,313  tons,  and  exceed  the  shipments  made 
in  November,  1916,  by  552,316  tons. 

For  the  eleven  months  ending  November  30, 
1917,  the  total  shipments  aggregated  71,434,360 
tons.  These  figures  are  4,057,996  tons  greater 
than  the  total  shipments  for  the  twelve  months 
last  year,  and  are  1,480,061  tons  greater  than 
the  total  shipments  for  the  year  1911. 

Distributed  by  carrier  companies  the  shipments 
during  November  were  as  follows : 


November 

November 

Year 

Year 

R.  R.  \V, 

1917 

1916 

1917 

1916 

F.  S: 

1,329,259 

1,200,814 

13,808,321  . 

11,802,088 

L.  V. 

R.  R..  . 

1,1.58,1.58 

1,082,453 

12,974,405 

11,092,071 

C.R.R 

:.  of  N.T. 

,  679,198 

621  ,.584 

7,685,946 

6,535,290 

D.L.& 

W.R.R 

.1,012,.330 

979,607 

11,444,340 

9,684,935 

D.  & 

H.  Go.  . 

786,381 

628,239 

7,949,482 

6,503,423 

Penna.  K.  K.. 

457,970 

438,869 

5,163,107 

5,392,423 

Kric 

R.  R.... 

720,308 

674,261 

8,182,498 

7.083,899 

N.  Y. 

O.  &  \V 

R. 

W . 

161,615 

162,257 

1,852,910 

1,798.023 

r..  S: 

N.E.R.R 

.  362,202 

280,149 

3,661,063 

2,378,635 

6,667,421 

6,068,233 

72,722,072 

62.270,787 

*  1  )<‘(hiction  .. 

*122,108 

•75,236 

*72,287,712 

•477,170 

6,545,313 

5,992,997 

71,434,360 

61,793,617 

’Deduction : 

Tonnage  reported 

by  both  C. 

R.  R.  of 

N.  J. 

and  L.  & 

N.  E.  R. 

R. 
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One  Factor  in  Export  Coal  Trade 


Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  when  the  strike  of 
the  miners  in  Wales  started  coal  users  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  looking  to  the  United 
States  for  coal,  there  were  scarcely  a  dozen  com¬ 
panies  that  might  he  said  to  have  been  known  to 


George  M.  Dexter 


the  foreign  trade  as  coal  exporters  from  Amer¬ 
ica.  While  the  Welsh  strike  lasted  only  a  month, 
American  coals  during  this  brief  time  fouml 
many  new  avenues  of  consumption  in  foreign 
lands  that  had  previously  been  closed  to  them. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Dexter  &  Car¬ 
penter,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  began  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  important  factors  in  exporting  coals, 
and  no  doubt  the  Welsh  strike  gave  to  the 
young  men  who  organized  the  above  named  com¬ 
pany  the  inspiration  that  led  them  to  seek  a  fair 
share  of  America’s  rapidly  growing  export  trade. 
In  1913,  they  won  favorable  recognition  by  secur¬ 
ing  a  very  large  contract  for  coal  for  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  during  the  past  few  years  the  cor¬ 
poration  has  become  known  in  every  country 
where  we  have  made  progress  in  establishing  a 
market  for  American  coals. 

Naturally,  some  interest  attaches  to  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  a  concern  that  reaches  out  for  world 
trade.  Here  we  give  a  few  facts  about  the  two 
gentlemen  who  organized  the  corporation  bearing 
their  names : 

George  M.  Dexter  comes  from  Three  Rivers, 
Michigan.  He  took  up  stenography  when  a  boy, 
securing  his  first  position  in  Chicago,  later  com¬ 
ing  to  Washington.  Reaching  New  York  when 
quite  a  youngster  in  1893,  he  first  became  asso¬ 


ciated  with  Kelsey  &  Loughlin,  Brooklyn,  and 
later  with  Frost  Bros.  Coal  Co.  In  1908,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  branch  out  for  himself,  opening  up  as 
a  broker,  at  17  Battery  place.  A  few  months 
later  he  and  W.  H.  Carpenter  began  their  part¬ 
nership. 

Mr.  Dexter  is  vice-president  of  the  Wholesale 
Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Coal  Jobbers’  Association,  and  is  one  of  the  force¬ 
ful  hard  workers  in  the  interest  of  the  trade 
generally. 

William  H.  Carpenter,  who  is  still  in  his  thir¬ 
ties,  was  born  at  Nyack,  N.  Y.  He,  too,  took 
up  stenography,  his  first  position  in  New  York 
being  in  that  capacity  with  Pilling  &  Crane,  71 
Broadway.  In  a  short  space  of  time,  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  manager 
of  the  New  York,  office.  He  gave  up  this  place 
to  join  his  fortunes  with  those  of  Mr.  Dexter. 

Mr.  Carpenter  is  the  globe  trotter  of  his  com¬ 
pany. 

He  has  until  recently  spent  considerable  time 
in  traveling  in  foreign  fields. 


In  1915,  the  year  after  war  began,  he  covered 
every  coal  importing  country  from  Norway  to 
Chile. 

Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc.,  control  well  known 
bituminous  operations,  and  have  the  most  favor¬ 
able  connections  with  other  important  producers. 
They  do  a  very  large  domestic  trade,  and  in  the 
past  year  have  dealt  very  largely  in  steam  sizes  of 
anthracite. 


Association  Explains  the  Shortage 


Washington,  December  11. — Immediate  action 
to  provide  adequate  transportation  for  the 
distribution  of  coal  in  order  to  keep  munition 
factories  going  and  prevent  suffering  in  many 
sections  was  demanded  tonight  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association,  composed  of  operators 
representing  an  annual  output  of  300,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal. 

The  situation  which  confronts  the  country 
was  pointed  to  as  critical,  and  priority  orders 
issued  up  to  this  time  were  held  to  be  entirely 
futile.  Efforts  to  co-operate  with  the  rail¬ 
roads  under  present  conditions,  the  operators 
declared,  had  failed  to  solve  the  problem,  and 
unless  coal  received  preference  the  association 
refused  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  for  con¬ 
ditions  that  might  result. 

“It  has  become  apparent,’’  an  announcement 
read,  “that  unless  there  is  an  immediate  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  cars  placed  by  the 
railroads  at  the  bituminous  coal  mines  in  the 
country  and  improvement  in  the  movement 
of  those  cars,  the  situation  which  at  present 
exists  in  Ohio  will  soon  extend  to  the  entire 
country.  This  would  involve  general  hard¬ 
ship  and  suffering  upon  all  classes  of  consum¬ 
ers  throughout  the  nation,  from  the  individual 


who  uses  bituminous  coal  to  heat  his  home 
to  the  great  manufacturing  and  public  utility 
plants. 

“There  is  not  a  sufficient  stock  of  coal  on 
hand  at  any  place  in  the  country  to  continue 
long  the  operation  of  the  munition  plants, 
upon  which  the  Government  is  dependent,  or 
the  street  railways,  the  gaslight,  heat,  power, 
water  and  other  plants  which  must  have  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  if  they  continue  to  operate. 

“Print  paper  mills  also  will  close  down,  in 
some  instances  within  a  few  days,  unless  there 
is  immediate  relief.  Newspapers  depending  on 
these  mills  for  supply  are  confronted  by  the 
probability,  under  a  continuance  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  conditions,  of  having  to  suspend  publica¬ 
tion. 

“In  the  face  of  this  critical  situation,  the 
bituminous  coal  producers  of  the  country  have 
been  and  are  now  unable  to  run  their  mines 
to  capacity  because  of  the  insufficient  supply 
of  railroad  cars.  Reports  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  covering  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember  show  that  production  of  bituminous 
coal  was  curtailed  at  least  10,000,000  tons 
through  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  transportation  facilities.’’ 


By  Product  Development 

On  January  1,  1915,  there  were  in  operation 
fi,438  by-product  recovery  ovens  of  various  sizes 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  having  a  capac¬ 
ity  to  carbonize  24,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum, 
and  to  produce  therefrom  approximately  18,800,- 
000  tons  of  coke.  Despite  the  fact  that  in  the 
interim  practically  five  hundred  ovens  have  been 
discarded,  on  January  1,  1918,  there  will  be  in 
operation,  if  present  contracts  are  completed, 
9,900  ovens,  having  a  capacity  to  carbonize  47,- 
400,000  tons  per  annum,  giving  a  coke  production 
of  35,000,000  tons.  In  this  three-year  period  by¬ 
product  coke  production  will  have  practically 
doubled,  and  there  will  have  been  as  much  gain 
in  capacity  as  in  the  previous  twenty  years. 

The  cause  of  this  rapid  increase  has  not  been 
a  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  inflated  prices 
for  by-products  due  to  the  war  conditions,  but 
a  financial  condition  favoring  large  investments 
brought  about  by  the  war,  and  making  it  possible 
to  carry  forw'ard  plans  made  previously. 

The  most  impressive  fact  is  the  conservation 
of  our  coal  supply  brought  about  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  modern  methods.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  make  a  few  calculations  simply  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  fuel  values;  and  to  put  the  matter  on 
the  most  conservative  basis  possible,  let  us  figure 
such  values  in  terms  of  coal. 

Table  1  shows  a  total  fuel  saving  of  825  pounds 
of  coal  per  ton  of  furnace  coke.  The  fuel  value 


r.M?LE  I.  BY-PRODUCT  YIEI.DS  FROM  COAL  SUCH 
AS  IS  NOW  USED  TO  MAKE  FIRST-CLASS  BY¬ 
PRODUCT  COKE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  ST.ATES  DIS¬ 
TRICT,  PER  TON  OF  COKE  MADE. 

S5  Per  Cent  High-Volatile,  15  Per  Cent  Low-Volatile. 

Fuel-value 


To  make  i  ton 
of  Furnace 
Coke,  1.4  to 
7.5  tons  coal 
are  required. 

By  beehive 
coking,  the. 
by  ■  .products 
wasted  have 
a  fuel  value 
equivalent  to 
625  lbs.  of 
coal. 


Surplus  Gas.  9,000  cu.  ft.,) 
550  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft.r 
Used  as  fuel.  1 

Tar,  II  gallons.  Used"! 
to  make  creosote  oil,  I 
pitch,  lampblack,  vari-  > 
ous  oils  and  dye  mate¬ 
rials.  J 

Ammonium  Sulphate.  SS 
lb.  (or,  in  form  of  25 
per  cent  ammonia 
liquor,  S3  lb-)  Used 
for  fertilizer,  for  re¬ 
frigeration,  and  for  ni¬ 
tric-acid  and  other 
chemical  manufactures. 

Bencols  (as  light  oil).  4.5 
gallons.  Used  for  ex¬ 
plosive  bases,  motor 
fuel,  dye-material  bases, 
phenol  and  other  chem¬ 
ical  manufacture,  and 
as  a  solvent  and 
cleanser. 


equivalent 
lb.  of  coal 

350 


133 


V  (A'o  fuel 
equivalent) 


42 


100 


Coke  Breeze.  120  lb.  Used 

as  fuel.  - 

Total  .  625 

Add  coal  equivalent  wasted  in  beehive  oven..  200 

Total  economy  of  by-product  oven  per  ton  coke  825. 


of  the  gas  is  put  as  against  raw  coal,  B.t.u.  for 
B.t.u.  There  is  a  further  saving  in  the  blast  fur¬ 
nace  of  200  pounds  of  coke  per  ton  of  beehive 
coke  formerly  used.  Figured  back  on  a  coal 
basis,  these  200  pounds  of  coke  represent  282'k2 
pounds  of  coal  at  the  beehive  oven,  so  that  the 
total  saving  amounts  to  approximate!}'  1,100 
pounds  of  coal — 0.55  ton — for  each  ton  of  by¬ 
product  coke  made  in  the  modern  plant.  Since 
the  ovens  added  from  January  1,  1915,  to  1918 
will  produce  practically  16,200,000  tons  of  coke 
per  annum,  it  follows  that  they  will  save  annually 
the  fuel  equivalent  of  9,000,000  tons  of  coal. 


Lane  as  Rail  Ruler 

Washington  D.  C..  December  12. — {Special 
Telegram.) — The  situation  with  regard  to 
transportation  for  coal  has  become  so  serious 
that  the  President  may  go  to  Congress  this 
w'eek  or  on  Monday  and  ask  for  immediate  ad¬ 
ditional  legislation  to  operate  roads  through 
a  government  administrator.  Fuel  .Administra¬ 
tion  and  Priority  Board,  evidently  obeying  in¬ 
structions,  will  take  important  steps  within 
the  next  few  days.  This  is  taken  to  mean  that 
the  President’s  mind  is  made  up. 

The  Black  Diamond  representative  is  in¬ 
formed  that  if  the  President  decides  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  .Administrator  for  railroads  he  wdll 
appoint  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  to  the 
place.  When  appointed  to  the  cabinet.  Secre¬ 
tary  Lane  had  seven  years’  service  as  member 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
was  at  one  time  its  chairman.  He  is  consid¬ 
ered  an  authority  on  rail  transporation  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Politicians  Begin  Their  Assault 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  11. — The  Senate  this  afternoon 
adopted  a  resolution  offered  by  Senator  Lodge  as  follows ;  “Re¬ 
solved  that  the  committee  on  manufacturers  be  directed  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  shortage  of  sugar  and  coal  to  the  senate  thereof, 
together  with  their  recommendation  of  any  steps  which  they 
might  deem  it  necessary  to  take  with  a  view  to  remedying  the 
conditions  and  if  possible  preventing  their  recurrence. 

Senator  Reed  is  chairman  of  committee  on  manufactures  and 
this  afternoon  drew  up  the  necessary  resolution  to  provide  for 
summoning  witnesses  to  bring  papers,  etc.  Senator  Reed  has  been 
a  consistent  opponent  of  the  food  and  fuel  administration  legisla¬ 
tion  and  indications  are  that  the  investigation  will  be  an  inter¬ 
esting  one. 


Export  and  Bunker  Situation 


As  we  go  to  press,  coal  exporters  and  sup¬ 
pliers  of  bunker  coals  at  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  ports  are  in  the  dark  as  to  what  prices 
they  can  charge  for  coals  for  these  purposes 
after  present  contracts  expire.  Most  of  the 
bunkers  now  being  supplied  foreign  vessels 
are  on  account  of  contracts  made  December, 
1916,  and  expiring  on  December  31st  of  this 
year.  Some  export  cargo  contracts  may  run 
over  into  1918,  but  the  tonnage  so  covered  is 
very  small. 

As  is  stated  on  page  477,  in  this  issue,  the 
Fuel  Administration  discusses,  under  bulletin 
203,  the  question  of  adjusting  prices  for  exports 
and  bunkers.  The  administration  now  has  sole 
authority  to  fix  coal  prices,  the  matter  of  nam¬ 
ing  special  prices  to  obtain  from  now  on.  Coal 
men  have  shown  the  administration  that  they 
cannot  furnish  coal  for  foreign  bunkers  and  for 
export  at  the  same  prices  that  the  Administration 
have  ruled  shall  obtain  on  domestic  business. 
An  announcement  is  expected  daily  now  from 
Washington  on  these  matters.  As  soon  as  this 
is  announced,  coal  men  can  then  advise  their 
foreign  agencies  and  connections  what  prices  to 
use  in  their  commitments  for  bunkering  at  Amer¬ 
ican  ports,  and  on  export  cargoes  to  be  loaded 
at  our  ports. 

At  Hampton  Roads  several  changes  are  be¬ 
ing  made  in  bunkering  arrangements  that  are 


Washington,  December  7,  1917.— Judge  R.  S. 
Lovett,  administrative  officer  under  the  Priority 
Shipments  Act,  today  issued  the  following ; 

Priority  Order  No.  5 

Whereas,  By  the  Act  of  Congress  entitled 
“An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  to  regulate  com¬ 
merce,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,” 
approved  August  10th,  1917,  it  is  provided  that 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  which  the 
United  States  is  now  engaged,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized,  if  he  finds  it 
necessary  for  the  national  defense  and  security, 
to  direct  that  such  traffic  or  such  shipments  of 
commodities  as,  in  his  judgment,  may  be  es¬ 
sential  to  the  national  defense  and  security, 
shall  have  preference  or  priority  in  transporta¬ 
tion  by  any  common  carrier  by  railroad,  water 
or  otherwise;  and 

Whereas,  By  virtue  of  the  power  conferred 
upon  him  by  said  Act,  the  President  has  desig¬ 
nated  the  undersigned  as  the  person  through 
whom  the  orders  and  directions  authorized  by 
said  Act  shall  be  given,  and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  made  to  appear  and  the 
President,  through  the  undersigned,  finds  that  it 
is  necessary  for  the  national  defense  and  security 
that  priority  should  be  accorded  to  the  articles 
and  commodities  and  to  the  extent  hereinafter 
specified. 

Now,  Therefore,  By  reason  of  the  premises, 
the  undersigned,  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
orders  and  directs  that  on  and  after  the  twelfth 


of  interest.  To  try  to  obviate  the  delay  to 
loading  cargo  steamers  at  the  various  rail¬ 
road  piers,  the  Shipping  Board  some  time  ago 
decided  to  bunker  steamers  calling  only  for 
bunkers  in  the  stream  where  possible.  To 
this  end,  bunkering  equipment  not  in  steady 
use  in  the  ports  of  Baltimore  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  been  diverted  to  Hampton  Roads. 
More  equipment  will  be  added  as  soon  as  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  it. 

For  the  present,  these  extra  charges  will 
be  made  for  bunkering  in  stream: 

From  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  $1.10  per  ton. 

From  6  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  $1.60  per  ton. 

From  11  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.,  $2.20  per  ton. 

Prices  on  various  coals  at  the  various  ports, 
per  government  price,  are  as  follows:  (These 


prices  are  f.  o.  b.  piers  only.) 

Gross  ton 

Hampton  Roads: 

New  River  . $3.90 

Pocahontas  .  3,74 

Baltimore : 

Clearfield.  South  Fork,  Somerset,  Western 

Maryland  .  3.97 

Fairmont,  Westmoreland,  Pittsburgh .  4.19 

Philadelphia: 


For  same  coals  as  Baltimore,  7  cents  more 
account  difference  in  freight  rate. 

New  York: 

Clearfield,  Somerset,  South  Fork  and  Western 

Maryland  coals  . .  4,39 

The  above  prices  carrying  an  additional  charge  of  15 
cents  per  net  ton  when  sold  through  jobbers. 


day  of  December,  1917,  and  until  further  order 
of  the  undersigned,  all  common  carriers  by  rail¬ 
road  in  the  United  States  shall  give  preference 
and  priority  in  car  supply  and  in  movement  to 
the  following  commoffities,  and  in  the  order 
numbered : 

1.  Steam  railroad,  fuel  for  current  use; 

2.  Livestock,  perishable  freight,  food  and  feed; 

3.  (a)  Shipments  of  military  supplies  when 
consigned  direct  to  the  United  States  Government 
or  the  authorized  officers  of  the  United  States 
Army,  Navy  or  Shipping  Board,  or  to  the  Allies 
or  the  proper  representatives  thereof,  destined  to 
any  cantonment,  post  or  encampment,  to  any 
point  of  export  for  movement  thence  to  Europe, 
to  any  Arsenal  or  Navy  Yard,  or  material  to 
any  shipbuildihg  plant  under  contract  to  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  constructing  vessels  for  that  Board. 

(b)  Other  shipments  for  the  United  States 
Government,  as  the  same  may  be  authorized  from 
time  to  time  by  the  undersigned  as  necessary  in 
particular  cases,  but  only  upon  request  of  the 
United  States  Army,  United  States  Navy  or 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  through  a  desig¬ 
nated  officer  or  representative  of  the  respective 
departments,  located  in  Washington; 

4.  Coal  to  and  for  by-product  coking  plants, 
and  not  subject  to  re-consignment;  and 

5.  Preference  and  priority  in  movement  only 
to  coal  for  current  use  but  not  for  storage,  con¬ 
signed  direct  (and  not  subject  to  re-consign¬ 
ment)  to  hospitals,  schools  and  other  public  in¬ 


stitutions,  retailers  of  coal  for  use  in  supplying 
domestic  consumers  only ;  and  to  coal,  coke  and 
raw  materials  for  current  use  but  not  for  stor¬ 
age,  consigned  direct  (and  not  subject  to  re-con¬ 
signment)  to  blast  furnaces,  foundries,  iron  and 
steel  mills,  smelters,  manufacturers  engaged  in 
work  for  the  LTnited  States  Government  or  its 
Allies,  public  utilities  (including  street  and  in- 
terurban  railways,  electric  power  and  lighting 
plants,  gas  plants,  water  and  sewer  works), 
flour  mills,  sugar  factories,  fertilizer  factories 
and  shipbuilders ;  also  shipments  of  paper,  pe¬ 
troleum  and  petroleum  products. 

This  Order  shall  not  affect  Priority  Order 
No.  2,  dated  October  27,  1917,  relating  to  open 
top  cars.  Priority  Order  No,  5,  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1917,  relating  to  movement  of  coal  from 
mines  in  Utah  and  Wyoming,  and  Priority  Order 
No.  4,  dated  November  22,  1917,  and  Supplement 
.A,  thereto,  dated  November  29,  1917,  relating  to 
shipments  of  cattle  feed  to  points  in  Texas  and 
New  Mexico,  issued  by  the  undersigned. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  And  by  virtue  of  the 
aforesaid  Act  of  Congress  and  the  order  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  I  hereunto  sign 
my  name  this  seventh  day  of  December,  1917. 

(Signed)  Robert  S.  Lovett. 


Foreign  Freight  Rates 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  Produce  Exchange, 
New  York,  report  as  of  December  10: 

The  Chartering  Committee  have  made 
further  reductions  in  export  coal  freights,  and 
to  some  destinations  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
steamers  at  their  new  figures.  This  applies 
particularly  to  the  Lower  Plate  ports,  on  which 
the  Chartering  Committee’s  rate  is  now  80s. 
Welsh.  To  these  ports  and  to  Brazil  ports 
they  have  also  made  a  smhrhdr  number  of 
sailing  vessels  at  these  reduced  figures,  which 
you  will  find  below.  A  steamer  was  chartered 
in  London  to  load  coal  at  a  U.  S.  port  for 
West  Coast  of  South  America  at  75s,  which 
is  over  the  Chartering  Committee’s  last  quo¬ 
tation.  Stearners  are  more  than  scarce  and 
the  only  destinations  to  which  we  are  secur¬ 
ing  tonnage  is  to  Cuban  and  Brazilian  ports, 
and  even  these  boats  are  difficult  to  obtain. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  by  steamer 
as  follows  : 

West  Coast  Italy,  ?;  Marseilles,  ?;  .Spanish  ports,  ?; 
to  Atlantic;  ?  to  Mediterranean;  (Spanish  dues  for  ac¬ 
count  of  cargo).  Note:  Charters  for  Italy,  France  and 
Spain  read  “Lay  days  to  commence  on  steamer's  arrival 
at  or  off  port  of  discharge.’’  Montevido,  ?;  La  Plata 
nr  Buenos  Ayres,  ?!  Rosario,  ?;  Santos,  $1!)  to  $21  net; 
Rio  de  .Taneiro,  about  $19  net;  to  a  good  port  in  Chili, 
about  75c.  Sail  rate  to  Brazil,  $21,  and  to  Plate.  $20; 
vessel  paying  all  port  charges  and  stevedore  bills  ($1.50 
less  if  net);  Havana,  $6.50  to  $6.75;  Cardenas  or  Sagua, 
$9  to  $9.50;  Cienfueges,  about  $8.75;  Port  of  Spain, 
Trin.,  about  $9.50;  St.  Lucia,  about  $9.60;  St.  Thomas, 
about  $9;  Barbados,  about  $9,50;  Kingston,  $8.25  to  $8.50; 
Curacao,  about  $9;  and  p.  c.;  Santiago,  $8.50  to  $8.75; 
Guantanama,  $8.50  to  $8.75;  Bermuda,  $7  to  $8;  \'era 
Cruz,  $9  to  $10;  Tampico,  $9  to  $10. 


Voluntary  Curtailment 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  12.— (Special 
Telegram.) — Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  and 
P.  V.  Noyes,  chief  of  division  of  fuel  conserva¬ 
tion  held  conference  today  with  committee  on 
industries  which  may  have  far-reaching  effect. 
Dr.  Garfield  strongly  argued  necessity  for  con¬ 
servation.  Noyes  outlined  a  plan  for  coal  con¬ 
servation  through  voluntary  curtailment  of  use 
by  industries.  He  stated  that  certain  indus¬ 
tries  had  already  agreed  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  cut  down  their  coal  consumption.  He 
suggested,  with  Garfield’s  approval,  that  each 
national  industry,  through  its  representative 
on  the  committee,  agree  to  a  definite  curtail¬ 
ment  satisfactory  to  the  bulk  of  the  industry. 
Such  agreement  would  be  made  effective  by 
Fuel  Administrator  on  orders  limiting  supplies 
to  these  industries.  The  conference  ended 
with  an  agreement  for  conferences  between 
officials  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  industries,  beginning  at  once 
and  to  be  concluded  within  two  weks. 


E.  D.  Howard,  deputy  fuel  administrator 
for  the  state  of  Illinois,  has  announced  that 
John  E.  Williams,  the  fuel  administrator,  has 
appointed  an  advisory  committee  on  anthra¬ 
cite  distribution  for  this  state.  It  comprises 
F.  N.  Pease  of  William  &  Peters  as  chairman 
and  C.  L.  Dering  of  S.  C.  Schenck  Company 
and  Elmer  Martin  of  the  Leiiigh  Valley  Coal 
Sales  Company.  This  committee  will  co¬ 
operate  with  the  fuel  administrator  in  attend¬ 
ing  to  complaints  of  shortages  and  assisting 
in  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  available 
supply  of  anthracite. 
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Supreme  Court  Limits  Right  of  Labor  Unions 

In  a  Decision  in  a  Coal  Company  Case,  it  Declares  That  to  Close 
a  Mine  by  a  Strike  is  Not  a  liawful  Way  to  Add  Union  Members 


Washington,  D.  C.,  December  13. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  this  week  handed  down  a  decision  in  the 
Hitchman  Coal  &  Coke  case.  * 

This  is  looked  upon  here  as  being  a  very  im¬ 
portant  decision,  as  it  seems  to  put  a  substantial 
check  on  union  organizers,  even  if  they  do  not 
resort  to  encouraging  violence,  and  other  forms 
of  intimidation. 

The  following  is  the  official  summary  by  Justice 
Pitney: 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  No.  ii, 
October  Term,  1917,  Hitchman  Coal  &  Coke 
Company  vs.  John  Mitchell,  and  others,  on  writ 
of  certiorari  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  /Ippeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit. 

Decided  December  10,  1917. 

Mr.  Justice  Pitney  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  in  which  the  chief  justice  and  four  other 
justices  concurred.  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  and  Mr.  Justice  Clarke  dissented. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  Mr.  Justice 
Pitney’s  opinion : 

This  was  a  suit  in  equity,  brought  by  the  Hitch- 
man  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  owner  of  a  coal 
mine  in  the  Panhandle  District  of  West  Virginia, 
against  certain  officers  and  members  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America. 

At  the  time  the  suit  was  commenced,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  before,  the  mine  was  operated 
"non-union,”  under  an  agreement  between  the 
Hitchman  Company  and  its  men  to  the  effect  that 
the  mine  should  be  run  on  a  non-union  basis ;  that 
the  employees  should  not  become  connected  with 
the  union  while  employed  by  the  company,  and 
that  if  they  joined  it  their  employment  with  plain¬ 
tiff  should  cease. 

The  general  object  of  the  suit  was  to  obtain 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  from 
interfering  with  the  relations  existing  between 
the  Hitchman  Company  and  its  employees  in 
order  to  compel  the  company  to  unionize  its 
mine.  It  was  brought  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  West 
Virginia,  where  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reversed 
this  decree  and  ordered  the  bill  of  complaint  to 
be  dismissed.  The  case  was  then  brought  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  writ  of  certiorari. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were,  that  the  Hitchman 
Company,  after  running  its  mine  for  three  years 
under  a  closed-shop  agreement  with  the  union, 
during  which  time  it  had  three  costly  strikes, 
established  the  mine  on  a  non-union  basis,  under 
individual  agreements  with  the  men  that  they 
should  not  be  members  of  the  union  while  errt- 
ployed  by  the  plaintiff ;  and  that  defendants,  hav¬ 
ing  full  notice  of  this  working  agreement,  acting 
as  representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers’ 
Union,  and  in  order  to  subject  plaintiff  to  such 
participation  by  the  union  in  the  management  of 
the  mine  as  would  result  from  the  making  of  a 
new_  closed-shop  agreement,  sent  an  agent  or  or¬ 
ganizer,  named  Hughes,  to  the  mine,  who  pro¬ 
ceeded,  without  physical  violence,  but  by  persua¬ 
sion,  accompanied  with  deceptive  statements  as 
to  the  attitude  of  the  mine  management,  to  in¬ 
duce  plaintiff’s  employees  to  join  the  union,  keep¬ 
ing  secret  the  number  and  the  names  of  the  men 
who  agreed  to  join,  and  permitting  them  to  re¬ 
main  at  work  in  the  mine,  with  the  object  of 
securing  the  consent  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  so  that  by  stopping  work  in  a  body  they 
might  compel  the  closing  of  the  mine,  and  thus 
cause  the  company,  by  fear  of  losses  through  the 
stoppage  of  operations,  to  “recognize”  the  union 
and  make  a  closed-shop  agreement  with  it. 

Similar  efforts  were  made  at  the  same  time  to 
organize  other  non-union  mines  in  the  Panhandle 
District,  with  the  result  that  defendants  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  shutting  down  one  of  these  mines,  and 
had  made  considerable  progress  at  two  others 
(including  the  Hitchman  mine),  when  they  were 
stopped  by  restraining  orders  issued  by  the  United 
States  District  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  plaintiff  was 
acting  within  its  lawful  rights  in  employing  its 
men  upon  the  terms  that  thev  should  not  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America; 
that,  having  established  this  working  agreement 
between  it  and  its  employees  with  the  free  assent 
of  the  latter,  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  be  protected 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  resulting  status  as  in  any 


other  legal  right;  that  the  fact  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  was  terminable  by  cither  party  at  any  time 
made  no  difference,  since  the  right  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  to  strike  or  to  leave  the  work  gave  no 
right  to  defendants  to  instigate  a  strike;  that 
plaintiff  was  and  is  entitled  to  the  good-will  of 
its  employees  precisely  as  a  merchant  is  entitled 
to  the  good-will  of  his  customers,  although  they 
are  under  no  obligation  to  continue  to  deal  with 
him ;  that  the  value  of  the  relation  lies  in  the 
reasonable  probability  that  by  properly  treating 
its  employees  and  paying  them  fair  wages  and 
avoiding  reasonable  grounds  of  complaint  plain¬ 
tiff  will  be  able  to  retain  them  in  its  employ,  and 
to  fill  vacancies  occurring  from  time  to  time  by 
the  employment  of  other  men  on  the  same  terms, 
and  that  defendants  could  not  be  permitted  to 
interfere  with  these  rights  without  some  just 
cause  or  excuse. 

By  way  of  justification  or  excuse,  defendants 
set  up  the  right  of  workingmen  to  form  unions 
and  to  enlarge  their  membership  by  inviting  other 
workingmen  to  join.  The  opinion  of  the  court 
freely  concedes  this  right,  provided  the  objects 
of  the  union  be  proper  and  legitimate,  which  is 
assumed  to  be  true,  in  a  general  sense,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
But  the  court  holds  that  “it  is  erroneous  to  as¬ 
sume  that  this  right  is  so  absolute  that  it  may 
be  exercised  under  any  circumstances  and  with¬ 
out  any  qualification ;  that  in  truth,  like  other 
rights  that  exist  in  civilized  society,  it  must  al¬ 
ways  be  exercised  with  reasonable  regard  for  the 
conflicting  rights  of  others,  according  to  the 
fundamental  maxim,  ‘So  use  your  own  property 
as  not  to  injure  the  rights  of  another.’  ”  Hence, 
assuming  defendants  were  exercising  the  right  to 
invite  men  to  join  their  union,  nevertheless,  since 
they  had  notice  that  plaintiff’s  mine  was  run  non¬ 
union,  that  none  of  the  men  had  a  right  to  re¬ 
main  at  work  there  after  joining  the  union  and 
that  the  observance  of  this  agreement  was  of 
much  importance  and  value  both  to  plaintiff  and 
to  its  men  who  had  voluntarily  made  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  desired  to  continue  working  under  it, 
defendants  were  under  a  duty  to  exercise  care  to 
refrain  from  unnecessarily  injuring  plaintiff;  yet 
they  deliberately  and  advisedly  selected  that 
method  of  enlarging  the  union  membership  which 
would  inflict  injury  upon  plaintiff  and  its  loyal 
employees,  by  persuading  man  after  man  to  join 
the  union,  and,  having  done  so,  to  remain  at 
work,  keeping  the  employer  in  ignorance  of  their 
number  and  identity,  until  so  many  should  have 
joined  that  by  stopping  work  in  a  body  they 
could  coerce  the  employer  and  the  remaining 
miners  to  organize  the  mine ;  and  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  defendants  in  so  doing  was  unlawful  and 
malicious. 

To  the  suggestion  that  under  the  existing  con¬ 
tract  an  employee  was  not  called  upon  to  leave 
the  mine  Until  he  actually  joined  the  union,  and 
that  the  organizer  only  tried  to  get  the  men  to 
agree  to  join,  and  did  not  attempt  to  induce 
them  to  break  their  contracts  by  remaining  at 
work  after  actually  joining,  the  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  in  a  court  of  equity,  which  looks  to 
the  substance  and  essence  of  things  and  disre¬ 
gards  matters  of  form  and  technical  nicety,  to 
induce  men  to  agree  to  join  the  union  for  the 
purpose  of  shutting  down  the  mine  was  the  same, 
for  practical  purposes,  as  if  they  actually  became 
members  of  the  union ;  that  it  needed  no  formal 
ritual  or  taking  of  an  oath  of  membership  to  Con¬ 
stitute  them  such ;  their  uniting  with  the  union 
in  the  plan  to  subvert  the  system  of  employment 
at  the  Hitchman  mine,  to  which  they  had  volun¬ 
tarily  agreed  and  upon  which  their  employer  and 
their  fellow  employees  were  relying,  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  constitute  them  members  for  practical 
purposes. 

But  the  court  further  holds  that  what  the  de¬ 
fendants  were  endeavoring  to  do  at  the  Hitchman 
mine  and  neighboring  mines  was  not  a  bona  fide 
effort  to  enlarge  the  membership  of  the  union, 
since  the  new  members  were  not  desired  or 
sought  except  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  com¬ 
piling  the  owners  of  the  mines  to  change  their 
methods  of  operation. 

The  court  further  holds  that  defendants  were 
not  pursuing  their  object  by  lawful  means;  that 
the  question  of  their  bona  fide  intention  entered 
into  the  question  of  malice;  that  the  intentional 
infliction  of  damage  upon  another  without  jusifi- 


cation  or  excuse  is  malicious  in  the  law,  and  that 
the  excuse  set  up  by  defendants  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  just  cause  or  excuse  because  it 
was  based  upon  the  assertion  of  a  conflicting 
right  that  was  sought  to  be  obtained  by  unfair 
methods  and  for  the  very  purpose  of  interfering 
with  plaintiff’s  rights,  of  which  defendants  had 
full  notice. 

The  court  also  declares  that  it  is  erroneous  to 
assume  that  all  measures  which  may  be  resorted 
to  in  the  effort  to  unionize  a  mine  are  lawful  if 
they  are  peaceable — that  is,  if  they  stop  short  of 
physical  violence  or  coercion  through  fear  of  it; 
the  court  holding  that  any  violation  of  plaintiff's 
legal  rights  contrived  by  defendants  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  indicting  damage,  or  having  that  as  its 
necessary  effect,  is  as  plainly  contrary  to  law  as 
if  it  involved  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  that  a 
combination  to  procure  concerted  breaches  of  con¬ 
tract  by  plaintifFs  employees  constituted  such  a 
violation. 

That  defendants,  acts  can  not  be  justified  by 
analogy  to  competition  in  trade;  that  if  a  com¬ 
peting  trader  should  endeavor  to  draw  custom 
from  his  rival  not  by  offering  better  or  cheaper 
goods,  employing  more  competent  salesmen,  or 
displaying  more  attractive  advertisements,  but 
by  persuading  the  rival’s  clerks  to  desert  him 
under  circumstances  rendering  it  difficult  or  em¬ 
barrassing  for  him  to  fill  their  places,  a  court  of 
equity  would  grant  an  injunction  to  restrain  this 
as  unfair  competition. 

Summing  up  the  matter,  the  court  holds  that 
the  purpose  of  defendants  to  bring  about  a  strike 
at  the  mine  in  order  to  compel  plaintiff  through 
fear  of  financial  loss  to  consent  to  the  unioniza¬ 
tion  of  the  mine  as  the  lesser  evil,  was  an  unlaw¬ 
ful  purpose,  and  that  the  methods  resorted  to  by 
the  organizer — the  inducing  of  employees  to  unite 
with  the  union  in  an  effort  to  subvert  the  system 
of  employment  at  the  mine  by  concerted  breaches 
of  the  contracts  of  employment  known  to  be  in 
force  there — were  unlawful  and  malicious 
methods,  not  to  be  justified  as  a  fair  exercise  of 
the  right  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  union. 
And  that  since  plaintiff  was  threatened  with  dan¬ 
ger  of  an  immediate  strike  and  irreparable  dam¬ 
age  as  the  result  of  defendants’  efforts,  it  was 
entitled  to  be  protected  by  an  injunction,  and  for 
that  reason  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
.dppeals  must  be  reversed. 


Texas  &  Pacific  Coal  Co. 

Recently  there  went  out  from  a  New  York  of¬ 
fice  a  rather  unusual  notice.  It  bore  at  its  head 
the  name:  Texas  &  Pacific  Coal  Co.,  and  read: 
“To  the  Stockholders: 

“An  increased  demand  for  the  stock  of  this 
company  is  evidenced  by  recent  transactions  at 
advancing  prices.  The  indications  are  that  the 
demand  is  coming  from  outside  interests  and,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  company 
is  the  owner  of  leases  which,  from  present  in¬ 
dications,  may  prove  very  valuable,  several  oil 
and  gas  wells  having  been  brought  in  during  the 
past  month. 

“The  undersigned  feels  that  every  stockholder 
should  be  informed  of  what  is  behind  the  recent 
increase  in  market  price  of  the  stock  and  so  be 
able  to  act  intelligently  with  respect  to  holding 
or  disposing  of  his  stock.” 

“E.  L.  MARSTON,  President. 

Notices,  such  as  above,  sent  out  to  stockhold¬ 
ers,  are  rare.  It  has  been  charged,  and  no  doubt 
not  without  cause,  that  most  corporation  officials 
think  last  of  the  stockholders  when  there  is  any¬ 
thing  going  on  affecting  the  fortunes  of  the 
concern. 

This  company  has  mined  in  Texas  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  a  thin  vein  of  coal,  measuring 
under  thirty  inches.  Recently,  oil  and  gas  was 
discovered,  due  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Mars- 
ton,  who  authorized  unlimited  expenditure  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation. 

Oil  first  discovered  had  to  be  pumped.  Re¬ 
cently,  gushers  were  brought  in  in  two  separare 
fields.  As  one  of  them,  just  tapping  the  sands  is 
gushing  2,000  barrels  and  upwards  per  day,  specu¬ 
lators  very  naturally  began  to  try  to  round  up  a 
lot  of  the  stock.  Mr.  Marston  decided  that 
stockholders  should  be  given  full  opportunity 
to  learn  what  the  discovery  of  the  gushers  will 
mean  to  the  company’s  finances 
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(concluded  from  page  486.) 
there  are  in  the  eastern  sections  of  the  country 
a  number  of  coal  areas  which  outcrop  on  the 
mountain  sides.  These  coal  deposits  are  in 
isolated  gullies  in  the  mountains  where  no  rail 
transportation  is  available  and  where  only  a  con¬ 
nection  with  the  outside  world  can  be  established 
by  wagon  haulage  over  mountain  roads.  In  nor¬ 
mal  times  this  land  was  held  as  of  potential  value 
only  from  a  mine  standpoint,  and  meanwhile  has 
been  used  for  farming. 

When  the  demand  for  coal  became  so  urgent 
the  men  who  farmed  the  land  overlying  these 
coal  deposits  first  gathered  their  crops  and  then, 
with  their  farm  labor,  began  to  produce  coal. 
They  hauled  it  to  convenient  railroad  sidings  in 
their  farm  wagons. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  these  po¬ 
tential  mines  have  been  opened.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
had,  before  the  war,  a  list  containing  14,000 
names  of  such  mines.  Reports  from  all  of  the 
mining  fields  indicate  that  the  major  portion  of 
these  properties  are  in  actual  production  today. 

Our  own  estimates  are  that  if  each  one  of  these 
14,000  potential  mines  produced  so  little  as  a 
car  of  coal  per  day — fifty  tons — they  could  put 
on  railroad  cars  in  the  course  of  a  year — 300 
days — the  tidy  sum  of  200,000,000  tons  of  coal. 

Taking  Up  the  Slack 

This  but  measures  the  spirit  with  which  the 
American  commercial  genius  is  attacking  the 
problem  of  satisfying  the  world’s  demand  for 
things.  That  is,  if  money  cannot  be  had  in  large 
amounts,  the  business  men  can  supply  vastly  more 
things  by  merely  taking  up  the  slack  in  their 
efforts. 

Thus  the  mines  instead  of  working  230  days 
as  they  did  in  1916,  are  striving  to  work  300  days. 
Just  what  the  record  for  this  year  will  be  is 
hard  to  say.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  mines 
will  work  about  250  days.  Next  year  they  will 
do  better. 

Also  instead  of  the  farm  labor  taking  a  semi 
vacation  in  the  winter  time  it  is  now  devoting 
itself,  in  the  eastern  districts,  to  the  important 
national  task  of  increasing  coal  production. 

The  important  consideration  is  that  the  coal 
mines  and  the  whole  American  people  have 
learned  a  new  lesson  in  efficiency.  They  have 
learned  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  increas¬ 
ing  coal  production  by  merely  taking  up  the 
slack  in  their  efforts. 

When  the  war  is  over  and  when  peace  times 
have  returned,  the  coal  mines  and  the  American 
people  are  not  suddenly  going  to  slough  off  this 
new  found  efficiency.  They  will  not  return  to 
the  old  method  of  doing  business.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  have  learned  how  to  produce  more 
coal.  They  are  going  to  want  to  produce  more 
coal. 

Influence  on  Exports 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  export  trade 
this  situation  is  decidedly  significant.  This  ef¬ 
fort  at  increased  efficiency  will  continue  until  the 
minute  when  it  is  finally  announced  that  the  war 
has  been  won. 

At  that  time  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
mines  will  be  at  the  highest  possible  point.  At 
that  time  the  efficiency  of  the  transportation  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  developed  to  the  maximum  power. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  vast  increase  in  de¬ 
mand,  which  is  essentially  an  outgrowth  of  the 
war,  will  have  ceased.  Therefore,  the  mines  will 
have  a  larger  productive  capacity,  vastly  im¬ 
proved  transportation  facilities,  but  a  very  much 
smaller  market. 

Rather,  however,  than  allow  the  productive 
capacity  and  the  increased  transportation  facil¬ 
ities  to  fall  into  disuse,  the  coal  mines  and  the 
whole  American  people  will  try  to  find  a  new 
market  for  the  output  of  coal.  Since  the  demand 
at  home  will  not  absorb  the  coal,  and  since  the 
home  demand  can  hardly  be  expanded  speedily, 
the  coal  operators  and  the  American  people  will 
naturally  turn  to  the  export  trade. 

The  Nezv  Shipping 

In  this  latter  direction  they  will  be  further 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  as  a  war  necessity, 
America  will  have  accumulated  a  considerable 
fleet  which  likewise  must  be  kept  employed. 

The  peculiar  significance  of  all  this  is  that  this 
new  spirit  to  conquer  our  difficulties,  regardless 
of  financial  handicaps,  is  creating  a  frame  of 
mind  which  will  drive  the  American  people  into 
the  export  market  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
trade  can  be  appealed  to  with  possibilities  of 


success.  If  for  no  other  reason,  therefore,  than 
that  we  have  something  to  sell  and  no  place  at 
home  to  sell  it,  America  may  be  counted  upon, 
in  future,  as  a  factor  in  the  export  market.  This, 
of  course,  gives  particular  point  to  all  that  has 
been  said  about  the  coal  resources  of  this  coun¬ 
try. 


County  Bureaus  in  Action 

The  LaSalle  County  Coal  Bureau  met  at  Men- 
dota.  III.,  on  December  6th,  to  consider  the  matter 
of  the  cost  of  doing  business  in  the  territory 
embraced  by  the  bureau.  This  meeting  was  very 
well  attended  as  the  subject  was  of  great  interest 
to  all  present.  All  members  participated  in  a 
discussion  which  lasted  three  and  one-half  hours. 

The  Champaign  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
held  a  meeting  on  November  27,  last,  and  elected 
the  following  officers:  J.  H.  Knox,  of  Seymour, 
Ill.,  president;  J.  C.  Turner,  Urbana,  Ill.,  vice- 
president  ;  Raymond  Hunter,  of  Ogden,  Ill.,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer.  The  executive  committee 
is  composed  of  these  three  officers  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  S.  C.  Huff,  of  Urbana,  Ill.,  and  R.  A. 
Stites,  of  Champaign,  Ill.  There  were  twenty- 
three  retailers  of  this  county  in  attendance. 

The  Vermillion  County  Coal  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  a  meeting  on  December  7th,  adopted 
the  prices  promulgated  by  W.  C.  Johnson,  the 
County  Fuel  Administrator  as  approved  by  John 
E.  Williams,  State  Fuel  Administrator  for  Illinois. 

The  following  prices  on  the  different  grades 
of  bituminous  coal  sold  by  retail  dealers  and 
delivered  to  the  consumers  in  Danville  will  gov¬ 
ern  in  this  territory; 


F.  0.  B. 

Price  to 

Danville  vein — 

Danville 

consumer 

Mine  run  . 

$3.75 

Screened  lump  . 

.  2.98 

4.00 

Screenings  . 

3.50 

Westville  or  Grape  Creek  Vein — 


Mine  run  . ' . 

3.73 

4.20 

Screened  lump  . 

2.98 

4.45 

Screenings  . 

2.48 

3.95 

Indiana  Vein — 

Mine  run  . 

3.03 

4.50 

Screened  lump  . 

3.28 

4.75 

Screenings  . 

2.78 

4.35 

Southern  Illinois  Vein — 

Mine  run  . 

3.65 

5.15 

Screened  lump  . 

3.90 

5.40 

Screenings  . 

3.40 

4.90 

In  one-half  ton  lots  twenty  cents  extra. 


The  committee  also  fixed  the  gross  margin  to 
be  added  to  cost  of  coal  to  the  dealers  f.  o.  b. 
Danville.  These  figures  added  to  the  actual  price 
paid  by  the  dealers  furnished  a  key  to  the  prices 
to  the  consumer,  for  coal  delivered  in  one  or 


more  ton  lots. 

On  bituminous  coal : 

Cost  of  doing  business . 

Allowance  per  ton  for  profit . . 

. 25 

Gross  Margin ; 

$1.47 

The  gross  margin  is  made  up  of 
items : 

following 

Unloading  . 

Office  and  depreciation . 

.Shrinkage  . . . 

Delivery  . . . 

Profit  . 

$1.47 

Grafield’s  Rulings 

(Concluded  from  page  478.) 
Tennessee  coal  operators  on  the  same  price 
basis  as  the  coal  operators  of  eastern  Ten¬ 
nessee.  The  middle  Tennessee  operators  have 
for  some  time  been  seeking  the  price  increase. 
The  new  prices,  which  affect  the  counties  of 
Bledsoe,  (Jrundy  and  White,  are  as  follows: 

Run  of  mine,  $2.40;  prepared  sizes,  $2.65; 
slack,  $2.15. 

The  old  prices  were:  Run  of  mine,  $2.30; 
prepared  sizes,  $2.55;  slack,  $2.05. 

New  prices  for  coal  produced  in  the  Utah 
fields  were  also  announced  today.  Mining 
in  Utah  is  conducted  under  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  conditions  which  require  a  large  outlay  of 
capital. 

The  new  Utah  prices  are:  Run  of  mine, 
$2.80;  prepared  sizes,  $3.30;  slack,  $2.50. 

The  old  prices  for  Utah  were:  Run  of  mine, 
$2.60;  prepared  sizes,  $2.85;  slack,  $2.35. 

The  increases  allowed  in  both  the  middle 
Tennessee  and  Utah  fields  are  outside  of  the 
general  increase  of  forty-five  cents  per  ton 
allowed  to  inines  operating  under  the  so- 
called  “Washington  labor  agreement.” 

The  prices  as  now  fixed  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  are  not  final,  but  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  revision  when  a  complete  investigation 
of  the  cost  accounts  of  the  operators  has  been 
completed. 


News  Local  to  Chicago 

Geo.  C.  Stokes  has  joined  the  forces  of  the 
Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Company  and  has  opened 
an  office  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  distributing  do¬ 
mestic  and  steam  and  export  coal  and  to  sell 
coal  for  bunkering  purposes. 

Dr.  John  E.  Beebe  of  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Cor¬ 
poration  is  working  in  an  advisory  capacity  with 
state  fuel  administrator  Williams  and  Cook 
county  administrator  Durham,  along  publicity 
and  fuel  conservation  lines. 

L.  O.  Staunton,  for  the  past  twelve  years 
in  charge  of  sales  for  the  Clinton  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  has  opened  up  offices  on  the  thirteenth 
floor  of  the  Old  Colony  building.  Mr.  Staun¬ 
ton  will  have  a  complete  line  of  gas,  steam 
and  domestic  coals. 

The  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
held  its  regular  meeting  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week.  One  of  the  important  subjects  up  for 
discussion  was  degradation  on  Pocahontas 
prepared  coal  and  on  coke.  The  significance 
of  this  inquiry  right  now  is  the  fact  that  the 
dealers  are  asking  Raymond  E.  Durham,  the 
fuel  administrator  for  Cook  county,  to  in¬ 
crease  their  margin  on  this  size  of  coal.  In 
addition,  the  association  considered  for  a  time, 
without  taking  action,  the  proposal  for  a  pool¬ 
ing  plan  as  outlined  in  recent  communications 
from  Washington. 

At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  at  noon  of  the 
National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  guarantee  from  Chicago  $2,500  in 
addition  to  the  regular  dues  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  association  for  this  year. 
President  Platt  made  a  statement  in  which 
he  said  that  the  association  now  has  440  mem¬ 
bers,  which  at  fifty  dollars  a  year  gives  an  an¬ 
nual  income  of  $22,000.  However,  the  expenses 
of  the  association  at  present  are  about  $35,000 
and  therefore  there  is  an  apparent  deficit  of 
between  $12,000  and  $15,000.  Additional  guar¬ 
antees  will  be  asked  for  in  the  event  the 
association  is  not  able  to  increase  its  mem¬ 
bership  to  cover  the  cost  of  going  business. 
After  the  meeting  had  guaranteed  the  $2,500 
voluntary  subscriptions  were  made,  the  largest 
one  being  for  $500  from  the  Globe  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Consumers  Company  and  the  Pea¬ 
body  Coal  Company,  this  being  announced  by 
George  F.  Getz.  Other  subscriptions  volun¬ 
tarily  made  were  for  $50  and  $100.  The 
major  portion  of  the  guarantee  was  raised  at 
that  meeting. 

Within  the  last  week  or  two  a  series  of 
disasters  in  Franklin  county  has  occurred,  sug¬ 
gesting  the  possibility  that  they  weren’t  alto¬ 
gether  accidents,  but  might  have  been  the 
result  of  propaganda.  The  opening  accident 
was  that  at  the  Christoper  mine  of  the  Old 
Ben^Coal  Corporation,  about  which  mention 
has  been  made.  This  was  followed  by  a  fire 
and  explosion  on  Wednesday  of  last  week 
at  the  Zeigler  mine  of  Bell  &  Zoller,  which 
was  of  such  a  character  that  the  state  mine 
inspector  instructed  the  management  to  seal 
the  mine  for  the  time  being.  This  was  done 
and  the  mine  is  still  out  of  commission,  with 
no  indication  as  to  when  work  will  be  re¬ 
sumed.  Following  this  there  was  a  serious 
fire  at  the  mine  of  the  Thompson  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  which  resulted  in  a  major  part  of  the 
top  works  being  destroyed.  The  new  re¬ 
screening  plant  which  had  cost  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  dollars  was  destroyed  and  serious 
damage  was  done  to  the  tipple.  About  the  same 
time  there  was  a  small  fire  at  the  south  mine  of 
the  W.  P.  Rend  Coal  Company.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  extinguished  before  serious  damage 
had  been  done.  Later  there  was  a  serious 
fire  at  the  mine  of  the  Wasson  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  in  Saline  county.  Inyestigations  of  these 
various  disasters  are  now  under  way  with 
an  effort  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
had  any  suspicious  origin  or  were  the  work 
of  German  propagandists.  The  significant 
fact  is  that  in  a  two-weeks  period  there  have 
i)een  more  disaster  in  the  southern  field  than 
normally  happen  in  a  year.  And  this  has 
occurred  despite  the  fact  that  extreme  pre¬ 
caution  has  been  taken  to  prevent  just  such 
a  thing. 


The  effort  to  establish  Canadian  offices  by  the 
l)ituminous  shippers  of  Buffalo  has  been  held  up 
by  a  snag.  (Dne  of  them  reports  that  he  has 
been  weeks  trying  to  obtain  a  license  without 
success.  The  fuel  authorities  there  are  much 
more  particular  there  than  here. 
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Ships  for  America 

I'liE  TIlack  Diamond  is  very  proud  to 
print  the  article,  which  appears  in  this  issue, 
on  the  progress  of  sliipltuilding  in  America. 
We  helieve  it  is  the  most  informing  contri¬ 
bution  that  has  appeared  in  any  American 
l)ublication. 

The  writer,  who  is  our  eastern  editor, 
makes  no  attempt  at  rhetoric  and  does  not 
editorialize.  Instead,  with  his  mind  fixed 
on  the  practical  side  of  the  question,  he  an¬ 
swers  your  practical  cjiiestions :  How  much 
will  the  ships  carry ;  when  will  they  he  ready 
to  carry  it;  and  how  are  they  going  to  be 
managed  ?  His  data  is  jjresented  in  con¬ 
vincing  detail  and  arrangement.  All  the  es¬ 
sential  facts  are  there.  The  article  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  that  subject. 

The  facts  indicate  that  there  are  three 
.stages  in  our  shiphuilding  program. 

First,  American  coal  producing  companies 
finding  a  need  for  ships,  both  for  the  coast¬ 
wise  and  offshore  trade,  began  to  build  them. 

Second,  the  Government,  finding  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  ships  to  move  troops  and  muni¬ 
tions  to  Europe,  began  to  build  them  on  its 
own  account,  commandeered  those  already 
in  existence  or  under  construction  and  took 
over  the  German  ships  which  were  interned 
in  American  ports  for  the  period  of  the  war. 

Third,  the  ships  commandeered  from  pri¬ 
vate  concerns  by  the  nation  will,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war,  be  returned  to  their  origi¬ 
nal  owners  with  a  compensation  for  their 
use.  Disposition  will  then  he  made  of  the 
ships  built  by  the  nation  and  taken  over 
from  Germany. 

For  the  period  of  the  war,  therefore,  the 
Government  will  be  supreme,  both  in  the 
matter  of  shipbuilding  and  ship  manage¬ 
ment.  It  was  forced  to  centralize  both  mat¬ 
ters  in  the  hands  of  the  Government ;  first, 
because  ships  are  so  vitally  necessary  to  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  and, 
second,  because  shipbuilding  and  manage¬ 
ment  in  America  had  not  become  an  indus¬ 
try  that  was  organized  in  a  trustworthy 
fashion.  Being  doubtful  of  results,  but 
those  being  requisite,  the  Government  had 
to  take  over  not  only  the  building  program, 
but  the  management  of  the  completed  ships. 

The  article  itself,  however,  is  far  more 
interesting  and  informing  than  any  editorial 
could  be.  So  we  advise  our  readers  to  take 
the  time  to  acrpiaint  themselves  with  its  de¬ 
tail. 


THE  BLACK  DIA^IOXD. 


Controlling  the  Railroads 

The  railroad  question  has  been  brought 
before  the  jHiblic  by  the  reassembling  of 
Congress  and  by  a  sjiecud  rcjiort  from  the 
Federal  Trade  Commissioy.  For  the  next 
few  weeks  the  railroad  jjroblem  will  be 
studied  from  this  point  of  view : 

What  will  the  Government  do  with  them 
— assume  further  control  or  allow  the  car¬ 
riers  to  reform  themselves? 

Any  sensible  answer  to  that  question 
should  rest  on  the  facts  about  railroad  ca- 
jiacity  and  performance.  But  until  1916 
there  was  no  fair  test  of  the  railway  capac¬ 
ity.  There  is  not  now  any  fair  measure  by 
which  anyone  can  tell  what  the  railroads 
under  the  existing  management  are  capable 
of  doing. 

To  be  specific,  the  railroads,  before  1916, 
were  never  operated  for  a  full  year  under 
])eak  load.  No  one  knew  what  they  could 
develop  under  stress.  The  nearest  ajiproach 
to  their  cajiacity  is  in  the  statement  that, 
as  compared  with  1915  when  business  was 
dull,  the  railroads  have  in  1917  carried  about 
fifty  per  cent  more  traffic. 

But  comparing  a  boom  period  with  a  dull 
one  does  not  measure  capacity.  Without 
that  there  is  no  way  to  tell  how  the  carriers 
have  performed  while  extending  themselves. 

If  we  had  an  accurate  measure  of  what 
they  can  do  in  normal  times,  it  is  no  measure 
of  what  the  existing  management  can  do. 
They  have  never  had  a  chance  to  show  their 
speed.  If  they  moved  it  was  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
.sion.  Most  of  the  time  they  were  busy  obey¬ 
ing  meddlesome  orders  or  pleading  with 
civil  service  clerks  for  higher  rates.  So  no 
data  is  available  on  the  real  capacity  of  the 
carriers. 

The  point  of  importance  is  that  the  rail¬ 
ways  today  have  developed  their  maximum 
actual  present  physical  capacity.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  is  humanly  possible  for 
them  to  do  more  without  the  addition  of  me¬ 
chanical  devices. 

With  that  startling  fact  confronting  the 
American  people,  it  is  proposed  by  the  poli¬ 
ticians  that  the  Government  should  under¬ 
take  the  management  and  direction  of  rail¬ 
way  operations  in  detail.  That,  of  course, 
raises  two  questions. 

First,  are  the  politicians,  who  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  details  of  railroad  operation,  more 
capable  of  increasing  railway  capacity  than 
are  the  men  who  are  trained  in  railway 
operation  ? 

Second,  can  a  mere  change  of  manage¬ 
ment  overcome  the  railway  defects  which 
spring  from  shortages  of  terminals,  engines 
and  cars? 

A  collateral,  but  nevertheless  a  mighty, 
important  question  is : 

The  Govemment  has  supervised  the  rail¬ 
way  forces  for  fifteen  years.  Does  the  result 
of  that  supervision  encourage  the  people  to 
believe  they  would  get  appreciably  better 
results  if  that  supervision  were  extended 
into  complete  control  ? 

That  last  is  the  vital  question,  because 
governmental  restrictions,  operating  through 
the  last  fifteen  years,  have  been  responsible 
for  the  present  incapacity  of  the  carriers. 

It  may  be  true  that  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  became  supreme  in 
railroading  certain  financiers  on  a  few  rail¬ 
ways  were  making  themselves  rich  at  the 
expense  of  those  carriers. 

It  may  be  and  is  true  that  immoral  rela¬ 
tions  existed  between  the  traffic  managers  of 


railways  and  certain  preferred  shippers  of 
freight. 

Undoubtedly  certain  offenses  were  com¬ 
mitted  against  the  public  notion  of  what  is 
right. 

However,  even  a  criminal  attitude  on  the 
jiart  of  financiers  and  traffic  managers  is 
one  thing;  the  physical  capacity  of  the  car¬ 
riers  is  quite  another  thing.  Those  old  days 
were  essentially  times  of  extreme  competi¬ 
tion.  The  railways,  however,  developed  a 
physical  capacity  which  could  meet  any  pos¬ 
sible  need  of  the  country  for  transportation. 
They  could  do  more.  They  could  carry  half 
again  as  much  as  the  nation  wanted  to  ship. 

A  projier  characterization  of  the  railways 
before  1900  is  that  they  may  have  been  im¬ 
morally  managed,  but  they  had  a  convincing 
carrying  capacity  and  a  spirit  of  expansive¬ 
ness  which  caused  the  railways  to  anticipate 
rather  than  cripple  sectional  expansion. 

After  1900  the  Government  took  control. 
The  reign  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  undoubtedly  improved  the  mor¬ 
als  of  railroading.  It  has  even  increased  the 
financial  security  of  railway  investments. 
But  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  mor¬ 
als  at  the  expense  of  a  loss  in  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity.  And  it  was  carrying  capacity  which 
the  nation  needed — not  mere  Sunday  school 
morality. 

Under  governmental  regulation,  there  has 
not  been  a  new  railroad  project  in  seventeen 
years.  There  has  been  no  important  exten¬ 
sions  of  railway  lines.  There  has  been  no 
pioneering  work.  And  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  contemplation  now. 

The  railways  came  to  the  great  test  of 
their  carrying  capacity  without  any  factor 
of  safety  in  equipment  and,  curiously 
enough,  without  that  confidence  of  the  in¬ 
vesting  public — despite  their  improved  mor¬ 
als — which  would  yield  them  the  money 
needed  to  buy  the  increased  facilities. 

In  rather  sharp  contrast  with  the  railways, 
we  have  the  coal  industry.  Prior  to  the 
first  of  July,  1917,  the  coal  mines  were  as 
free  from  governmental  control  as  a  new¬ 
born  child  is  innocent  of  political  intrigpie. 
There  had  been  no  board  sitting  at  Wash¬ 
ington  dictating  its  morals  or  trying  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  profits.  The  Govemment  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  coal  only  far  enough  to  keep 
competition  active  and  destroying. 

The  coal  business  was  not  financially 
sound.  Maybe  a  moral  survey  of  it  would 
not  have  found  it  above  reproach.  It  never 
attended  Washington  bible  class.  But  in 
the  matter  of  productive  capacity  it  was  a 
real  industry.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
the  bituminous  coal  mines  could  not  respond 
to  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  American 
demands  and  then  throw  in  forty  per  cent 
more  of  possible  production  for  good  meas¬ 
ure. 

Also,  as  the  result  as  continued  competi¬ 
tion  in  coal,  the  mines  can  today  respond  to 
the  elaborate  demands  of  today  and  throw 
in  a  surplus  productive  capacity  of  close  to 
sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent  for  good 
measure. 

All  this  comes  back  to  the  original  ques¬ 
tion  : 

If  increased  efficiency  is  what  it  needed, 
is  full  governmental  control  the  way  to  get 
it? 

If  we  judge  by  the  railways  which  have 
been  under  political  control,  we  should  say 
no. 

If  we  should  judge  by  the  coal  mines 
which  have  not  been  under  political  control, 
we  should  again  say  no. 
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A  Striking  Comparison 

We  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  railway  managers  and  the  coal  operators 
the  situation  in  Russia. 

The  Czar  was  deposed  by  a  revolution. 
After  a  number  of  changes  in  control,  the 
Bolsheviki  and  the  Cossacks  are  now  in  civil 
war.  Taking  advantage  of  this  internal 
strife,  Germany,  on  one  side,  is  trying  to 
control  the  Russian  grain  market  for  fifteen 
years  and  in  addition  is  taking  liberal  areas 
of  Russian  territory  for  herself.  Japan  and 
China,  on  the  other  side — they  say  it  is  to 
protect  their  interests — are  threatening  to 
overrun  Siberia  and  east  Russia.  Thus 
while  the  two  factions  in  Russia  are  quarrel¬ 
ing  as  to  who  shall  control  it,  Russia’s  ene¬ 
mies  are  dividing  between  themselves  the 
very  thing  the  two  factions  are  struggling  to 
control.  When  one  faction  succeeds  in  gain¬ 
ing  the  upperhand,  it  will  not  have  anything 
much  to  manage. 

There  is  a  deadly  parallel  in  the  United 
.States  touching  the  railways  and  the  coal 
mines.  There  has  been  a  long  standing  dis¬ 
pute  between  railway  managers  and  coal  op¬ 
erators.  When  both  the  coal  mines  and  the 
railways  are  under  intensified  public  scru¬ 
tiny,  the  railways  and  the  coal  operators  en¬ 
gage  in  a  clothesline  fight. 

While  they  are  thus  engaged.  Congress, 
on  the  one  side,  is  debating  whether  it  isn’t 
a  good  time  to  take  over  the  management 
of  both  the  railways  and  the  coal  mines. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  been  itching  for  something 
to  manage.  It  wanted,  at  first,  to  manage 
both  the  coal  mines  and  the  railways.  Then 
it  wanted  to  manage  first  the  coal  mines  and 
after  that  the  railways.  Now  it  has  reas¬ 
serted  its  original  ambition  and  wants  to 
control  both. 

While  the  coal  operators  and  the  railways 
are  fighting — if  they  continue  to  fight — they 
may  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  Bolshe¬ 
viki  and  the  Cossacks.  One  or  the  other 
may  succeed,  but  in  the  meantime  the  poli¬ 
ticians  will  have  run  away  with  the  property 
of  both. 

In  Russia  it  is  true  that  the  Bolsheviki 
and  the  Cossacks  have  but  one  common  ene¬ 
my — the  Germans. 

In  America  it  certainly  is  true  that  the 
railways  and  the  coal  operators  have  but  one 
common  enemy  today — and  that  is  the  poli¬ 
ticians.  They  are  so  criminally  selfish  and 
egotistical  that  they  are  willing  to  boost 
themselves  into  political  power  even  at  the 
expense  of  destroying  the  efficiency  of  the 
railways  and  of  hopelessly  entangling  the 
coal  production  system. 

If  they  act  unitedly  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  protect  the  American  people  in  these 
most  critical  of  all  times,  the  coal  operators 
and  the  railroad  managers  should  combine 
in  an  effort  to  keep  the  management  of  their 
properties  in  the  hands  of  men  skilled  in  the 
details  of  railway  operation  and  coal  mine 
management. 


Short  Sight  and  Short  Coal 

Collier’s  has  been  asked  by  H.  A.  Gar¬ 
field,  Fuel  Administrator,  to  appeal  to 
its  readers  to  save  their  coal.  He  says: 
“One  hundred  million  tons  of  coal  more 
than  is  normally  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  needed  this  year  for  war  pur¬ 
poses.  The  possible  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  is  fifty  million  tons  .  .  .  Only 

frugality  in  the  use  of  coal  in  homes  and 


factories  will  prevent  a  serious  shortage. 

.  .  .  Will  you,  in  the  earliest  num¬ 

ber  still  open,  urge  your  readers  to  do 
what  they  can  toward  saving  coal?  It 
is  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  concern  to 
all.” 

The  mercury  is  dropping  toward  zero 
in  the  thermometer  outside  the  office 
window.  The  Weather  Bureau  predicts: 
“Cold  wave  with  snow ;  northwesterly 
gales.”  The  weather  is  bitingly  sarcas¬ 
tic  toward  such  an  appeal.  Fuel  is  about 
the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  for  an 
American  to  save.  His  house  is  not 
equipped  for  coal  saving;  his  habit  fights 
against  it.  He  is  used  to  warm  living 
rooms  and  offices.  Nothing  brings  him 
to  a  mood  for  civil  war  more  quickly 
than  the  question  of  heating  street  cars. 
The  iceman  in  summer  and  the  coal  man 
in  winter  are  his  enemies  because  they 
control  his  chief  allies  against* the  un¬ 
friendly  climate.  Nevertheless  we  turn 
off  the  heat  in  the  radiator  and  with  cold 
hands  write  this  appeal  to  our  subscrib¬ 
ers:  Save  your  coal!  Save  fifty  million 
tons  of  coal!  Later,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  coal  administrator,  we  may  be 
able  to  tell  you  how  to  do  it. 

Yet  it  does  seem  strange  to  be  making 
such  an  appeal  in  a  country  which  has 
enough  coal  a  few  feet  under  the  surface 
of  the  earth  to  supply  the  whole  world 
for  one  hundred  years !  How  does  it 
happen  to  be  necessary  that  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  ' winter  the  public  should  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  cut  down  its  use  of  fuel?  Well, 
there  are  a  good  many  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor. 
In  the  second  place,  the  railways  are 
unable  to  carry  all  the  coal  that  is  needed. 
But  we  make  the  guess  that  the  chief 
reason  why  the  country  is  asked  to  en¬ 
list  in  the  Shiver  Service  could  be  found 
in  the  strange  performance  in  Washing¬ 
ton  last  summer  when  the  coal  prices 
were  fixed.  Secretary  Lane  and  Mr. 
Peabody  got  the  coal  operators  together 
and  induced  them  to  name  a  price  which 
it  was  agreed  would  keep  production  at 
a  high  level  while  relieving  the  public 
from  the  consequences  of  feverish  com¬ 
petitive  buying.  Mr.  Lane  felt  so  warmly 
about  this  bargain  that  he  publicly  called 
the  operators  “patriots,”  a  term  which 
was  probably  used  in  this  connection  for 
the  first  time.  But  when  Secretary 
Baker  saw  the  agreement  he  denounced 
it,  and  the  coal  administration  fixed  a 
price  far  below  the  one  which  Secretary 
Lane  thought  was  a  “patriotic  sacrifice.” 
The  natural  consequence  was  that  the 
small  coal  operators,  those  who  can  only 
work  their  mines  when  prices  are  high, 
shut  down,  just  as  the  experienced  coal 
men  said  they  would.  This  and  the  other 
causes  we  have  named  operated  to  slow 
down  production  and  distribution  at  the 
very  time  when  they  should  have  been 
speeded.  And  now  the  public  pays,  not 
in  money,  but  in  discomfort.  For  if  the 
coal  shortage  is  fifty  million  tons,  the 
winter  will  be  a  .hard  one  for  many  peo¬ 
ple. 

We  don’t  ask  much  from  our  rulers  in 
Washington.  No  supernatural  foresight 
is  required  of  them.  But  we  do  expect 
that  for  the  period  of  the  war  they  will 
stop  playing  to  the  gallery  and  when 
they  don’t  know  ab.out  a  subject  ask 
some  one  who  does. — Collier’s  Weekly. 


TRIMMING  HIM! 

— Chicago  Daily  News 
How  to  Get  More  Coal 


No  one  questions  the  sincerity  of  the 
Fuel  Administrator’s  efforts  to  increase 
the  output  of  coal.  An  excess  of  100,000,- 
000  tons  above  normal  production  is 
needed  this  year  for  war  purposes.  Dr. 
Garfield,  Fuel  Administrator,  estimates  a 
possible  increase  of  production  of  half 
this  amount,  leaving  the  other  50,000,000 
to  be  conserved  by  frugality  of  use  in 
homes  and  factories.  The  disturbing 
element  is  that  with  governmental  con¬ 
trol  and  regulation  of  prices  the  50,000,- 
000  additional  tons  are  not  being  mined. 
Practical  coal  men  complain  that  this  is 
due  in  part  to  governmental  red  tape. 
Operators  are  facing  the  worst  car  fam¬ 
ine  in  twenty  years.  An  operator  cites 
one  Pennsylvania  district  where  in  three 
weeks  almost  a  million  tons  of  coal  were 
lost  to  the  public  on  account  of  car  short- 
tage,  while  in  many  instances  cars,  with¬ 
in  sight  of  the  mines,  could  not  be  moved 
by  the  railroads  on  account  of  Govern¬ 
ment  orders. 

Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  one  great  end — a  larger  output 
of  coal.  Small,  inefficient,  poorly-located 
and  unprofitable  mines  should  be  closed 
down  and  all  available  miners  employed 
in  the  large,  well-equipped  mines  where 
transportation  facilities  are  the  best. 

Operators  feel,  too,  that  the  Fuel 
Administrator  should  be  one  who  has 
had  years  of  practical  experience  in  the 
coal  industry.  The  President  gave  a 
Replogle  to  control  iron  and  steel,  a  Pills- 
bury  to  control  flour  and  a  Hoover  to 
control  food.  It  is  even  more  important 
that  the  control  of  fuel,  upon  which  all 
other  industries  depend,  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  has  had  life-long 
experience  in  the  coal  industry. 

Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to 
appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  the  coal  opera¬ 
tors,  to  put  them  on  their  honor,  and 
abolishing  all  restrictions  and  red  tape, 
to  give  them  a  free  hand  to  speed  uji 
production  to  meet  the  war  needs  of  the 
country?  We  are  not  getting  the  re¬ 
quired  coal  by  present  methods.  Coal 
operators  are  patriotic  and  want  to  do 
their  part  in  winning  the  war.  Give 
them  a  free  hand  for  a  month  and  see  if 
results  do  not  justify  the  trial. — Leslie’s 
Weekly. 
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General  Review 

East  and  West  the  Supply  Is  Curtailed  by 
Transportation  Failure  While  Demand 
Groivs  Because  of  Weather  Conditions. 


The  coal  situation  the  country  over,  tliis 
week,  is  a  fulfillment  of  predictions  we  have 
been  making  since  the  middle  of  January. 
That  is,  the  supply  of  coal  is  dependent  on 
transportation,  and  the  railroads  have  failed 
because  they  could  not  cope  with  the  weather 
just  when  the  demand  became  most  urgent. 
As  a  result,  all  sections  of  the  country  which 
had  no  supply  of  coal  are  using  up  rapidly 
every  pound  that  is  in  storage,  but  are  not  get¬ 
ting  fresh  supplies.  Every  day,  therefore, 
brings  the  country  a  little  nearer  a  famine 
than  it  was  the  day  before. 

The  situation  in  New  York  is  indicative  of 
that  in  the  east.  New  York  City  was  so  short 
of  coal  appeals  were  made  to  the  fuel  admin¬ 
istrator  for  relief.  He  promised  it  and  did 
succeed  in  getting  some  coal  to  the  piers.  But 
when  it  arrived  there  the  barges  were  unable 
to  operate  because  the  wind  had  increased  to 
a  hurricane  and  tugs  could  not  cross  the  Hud¬ 
son  river. 

Of  course,  some  districts  in  the  east  have 
not  that  ferry  system  to  contend  with,  but 
they  have  the  equivalent  in  that  they  have  to 
contend  with  railroad  transportation.  The 
wind  which  prevented  the  movement  of  boats 
killed  the  steaming  powers  of  the  locomotives 
and  trains  were  practically  stalled  between 
terminals. 

The  movement  of  coal  thus  was  extremely 
slow,  and  because  the  wind  was  high,  con¬ 
sumption  for  all  purposes  increased  rapidly. 
In  addition  the  consmuption  of  coal  is  increas 
ing  rapidly  in  industrial  plants  in  the  east, 
whivh  are  responding  to  war  demands.  A 
pretty  fair  indication  is  that  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company,  which  in  1915  used  5,000  to 
7,000  tons  a  day;  in  1916  used  15,000  tons  a  day, 
and  now  has  expanded  to  the  point  where  it 
wants  40,000  tons  a  day  and  is  using  more  than 
30,000  tons. 

In  the  west  the  situation  is  almost  as  grave 
as  in  the  east.  The  western  markets  have 
relied  about  half  and  half  on  eastern  and 
western  coal.  The  eastern  coal  movement 
has  been  cut  more  than  in  half,  and  the  west¬ 
ern  m.ines  are  trying  to  make  up  the  de¬ 
ficiency,  and  also  to  accommodate  the  in¬ 
creases  in  consumption.  There  is  mine  ca¬ 
pacity  enough  to  take  care  of  this  enlarged 
demand,  but  the  railroads  cannot  accommodate 
the  traffic  first,  because  they  lack  the  physical 
capacity  and  second,  because  they  are  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  recent  storms. 


Late  Lake  Loadings 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  13. —  (Special  Cor- 
respondenre.) — Despite  the  lateness  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  several  lake  freighters  loaded  coal  at 
Lake  Erie  ports  this  week.  The  Thomas  Bar¬ 
ium  took  on  a  cargo  at  Toledo  for  a  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  port,  but  owing  to  ice  conditions  at 
Toledo  may  be  held  there.  Three  ships  of  the 
P.  Reiss  Coal  Company  fleet  took  on  cargoes 
at  Lake  Erie  ports  for  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  and 
the  steamer  Conneaut  loaded  coal  for  Detroit. 

The  sudden  drop  in  temperature  Saturday 
night,  continuing  through  Sunday  and  Mon¬ 
day,  brought  navigation  through  Detroit  and 
St.  Clair  rivers  to  a  sudden  halt,  owing  to  the 
rapid  formation  of  ice.  Nearly  30  down-bound 
freighters,  with  ore  and  grain,  were  trapped  in 
the  ice  in  Lake  St.  Clair  and  St.  Clair  river, 
while  nearly  a  dozen  more  were  held  in  the 
ice  blocked  channels  of  lower  Detroit  river. 

With  the  aid  of  powerful  ice-breakers,  the 
vessels  were  released  late  Tuesday,  but  were 
unable  to  proceed  beyond  Detroit  river  until 
after  the  ice-breakers  forced  a  channel  through 
ice  into  open  water  in  Lake  Erie,  Wednesday. 
Meantime  a  half  dozen  up-bound  steamers, 
several  with  coal  cargoes,  were  fast  in  the  ice 
in  Lake  Erie  below  Detroit  river,  awaiting  re¬ 
lease,  while  the  steamer  C.  A.  Reiss,  with  a 
cargo  of  hard  coal,  was  ashore  east  of  Pelee 
Island  on  Mill  reef,  also  awaiting  assistance. 

Between  35  and  40  freighters  with  grain  or 
ore  are  scheduled  to  leave  Lake  Superior  ports 
this  week  on  the  way  down.  Ice-breakers  are 
keeping  open  the  St.  Marys  river  channels  and 
the  lower  rivers  will  be  kept  open  by  similar 
efforts,  perhaps  as  late  as  Christmas. 


Chicago  Market 


The  Cold  Weather  Brings  an  Increase  in 
Demand,  but  Transportation  Difficulties 
Limit  the  Supply — Shortage  Is  /I cute. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

Chicago,  December  13. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  fall,  the  coal 
trade  in  Chicago  has  been  laboring  under  one 
handicap  after  another,  and  this  week  brought 
a  situation  which  made  it  most  difficult  for 
the  coal  men  to  respond  to  the  demand. 

Taking  a  quick  summary  of  the  situation 
to  show  why  coal  is  short,  the  coal  men  started 
last  April  to  try  to  gather  some  coal  reserves 
to  serve  this  next  winter.  Instead  of  getting 
any  ahead,  all  the  coal  that  was  shipped  in 
April  and  May  went  immediately  into  con¬ 
sumption.  Then  some  progress  was  made  to¬ 
wards  accumulating  a  little  domestic  reserves 
in  June  and  the  first  part  of  July,  when  dom^’s- 
tic  buying  was  stopped  because  of  agitation 
over  the  coal  prices.  This  was  not  entirely 
out  of  the  air  until  the  first'  of  October,  when 
retail  buying  resumed  and  when  householders 
were  taking  coal  actively,  we  went  into  a  fall 
which  was  prematurely  cold.  Ordinarily  there 
is  very  little  consumption  of  domestic  coal  in 
September  and  October,  and  last  year  we 
didn’t  get  much  of  it  until  well  along  towards 
Thanksgiving.  This  year,  however,  when  the 
fires  were  lighted  late  in  September  and  have 
been  burning  steadily  ever  since.  In  addition 
the  weather  turned  cold  in  November,  and  the 
early  part  of  December  brought  extremely 
cold  weather  two  weeks  ahead  of  its  appear¬ 
ance  last  year.  All  of  this  has  met  a  steady 
drain  upon  coal  supplies  that  were  intended 
as  a  winter  reserve. 

This  last  week  we  not  only  had  very  cold 
weather  for  a  considerable  period,  but  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this  week,  there 
was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  interfered 
with  the  movement  of  railway  cars  and  en¬ 
gines.  The  result  of  the  cold  weather  and 
snow  was  to  prove  the  crippled  condition  of 
the  transportation  lines.  The  motive  power 
has  been  worked  to  capacity  for  so  long  there 
is  very  little  reserve  energy  left  with  which  to 
combat  the  storm.  As  a  consequence  since 
last  Saturday,  as  an  indication,  passenger 
trains  have  not  even  attempted  to  run  on 
schedule,  and  the  movement  of  all  traffic  has 
been  slowed  down  by  hours  and  by  days.  If 
their  criterion  of  what  the  railroads  are  doing 
is  told  by  the  fact  that  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Limited  on  the  Lake  Shore  was  on  two 
days  this  week  ten  hours  late  arriving  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  This  is  considered  a  fair  index  of  the 
status  of  railway  motive  power. 

Sinpe  it  is  true  that  the  Chicago  market  and 
all  others  in  this  territory  are  short  of  coal 
and  depend  upon  day-to-day  deliveries,  the 
motive  power  situation  on  the  railroads  is 
really  crucial.  That  is,  if  the  engines  fail,  the 
railways  cannot  deliver  coal  and  the  Chicago 
market  is  thereby  placed  in  danger. 

Adding  to  the  discomfort  of  the  coal  users, 
has  been  the  fact  that  the  low  temperatures 
were  accompanied  by  high  winds,  which  in¬ 
creased  the  consumption  of  coal  without  giv¬ 
ing  the  householders  any  added  heat. 

As  these  things  indicate,  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  in  the  worst  position  within  the 
last  week  than  at  any  time  this  year.  The 
technical  situation  in  Chicago  has  not  im¬ 
proved,  but  rather  has  grown  worse.  Here¬ 
tofore  eastern  coal  has  been  coming  through 
with  extreme  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  Anthra¬ 
cite,  as  we  have  reported  on  several  occasions, 
has  been  coming  through  fairly  well  through 
certain  channels,  but  hardly  at  all  through 
others.  This  last  week  those  who  were  get¬ 
ting  coal  did  not  get  as  much  as  they  have 
been,  and  the  situation  of  the  others  was,  of 
course,  not  improved. 

Ohio  coal  has  been  out  of  this  market  now 
tor  about  three  weeks,  and  the  close  of  the 
lake  season  of  navigation  has  not  changed  that 
situation  in  the  least.  Those  who  handle  Ohio 
coal  are  now  despairing  of  getting  any  at  all 
because  of  the  action  recently  taken  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cox  of  Ohio,  who  insists  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  that  state  shall  be  used  first  to  satisfy 
the  consumers  of  Ohio. 

West  Virginia  coal,  both  high  and  low  vola¬ 
tile,  has  been  moving  very  slowly  because  of 
railroad  difficulties,  which  have  increased  with¬ 
in  the  last  week.  The  embargoes  placed  by 
the  railways  themselves  have  been  added  to 


by  the  physical  incapacity  of  the  carriers  due 
to  cold  weather  and  storms.  As  a  result  there 
has  been  a  falling  off  in  shipments  to  where 
contracts  are  not  even  filled  and  where  spot 
coal  is  impossible  to  get. 

The  receipts  of  eastern  Kentucky  coal,  which 
have  been  small  at  best  for  this  year,  have 
bf-en  smaller  than  ever  for  the  last  week,  with 
the  result  that  the  demand  for  coal  has  been 
shifted  perforce  from  eastern  to  w'estern  coal. 

The  western  mines  have  not  only  been  in¬ 
capacitated  by  the  railroad  situation,  pre¬ 
viously  described,  but  the  major  producing 
districts  in  Franklin  county  have  been  put 
out  of  commission  in  part  by  a  series  of  ex¬ 
plosions  and  fires  which  have  taken  six  of  the 
major  mines  out  of  commission,  five  of  them 
being  closed  down  for  several  weeks.  With 
production  thus  arbitrarily  curtailed,  and  with 
transportaton  difficulties  accumulating,  as  the 
weather  becomes  more  severe,  the  supply  of 
coal  in  the  west  is  extremely  short  and  the 
situation  precarious.  This  is  made  more  so, 
as  explained,  by  the  continued  cold  weather 
and  the  prevalence  of  high  winds. 

The  prices  permitted  by  the  Government  on 
coals  commonly  used  in  Chicago  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Southern  Illinois  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . 

Central  Illinois  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . 

Clinton,  Ind.,  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . 

Sullivan  and  Linton  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . 

Hockings — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Kanawha — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Smokeless — 

Mine  run  . 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Eastern  Kentucky — 

Preparea  sizes  . 


F.  0.  B. 

F.  0.  B. 

Mines. 

Chicago. 

$3.90 

3.65 

3.40 

3.67 

3.42 

3.17 

3.62 

3.37 

3.12 

3.72 

3.47 

3.22 

..  3.05 

4.85 

4.75 

4.80 

5.05 

..  3.10 

0.15 

St.  Louis  Trade 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Decemberl3. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.') — The  car  supply  for  the  past  week 
has  been  just  as  short  as  the  weather  has  been 
cold.  Mines  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St. 
Louis  working  not  more  than  half  time  on  all 
railroads.  This  has  caused  a  very  acute  de¬ 
mand  from  both  industries  and  dealers.  The 
dealers  are  having  a  hard  time  delivering  what 
coal  they  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  on  account  of  both  labor  shortage  and 
icy  streets.  There  has  been  an  order  issued 
by  the  Missouri  Fuel  Administrator  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  confiscation  by  railroad  must  not  be 
made  until  the  local  Fuel  Administration  is 
notified.  This  order,  we  understand,  is  not  be¬ 
ing  carried  out  in  every  instance,  as  quite  a 
few  of  the  dealers,  particularly,  are  complain¬ 
ing  that  the  railroads  are  still  practicing  the 
unloading  of  coal  for  their  own  use  without 
notifying  the  local  fuel  authorities.  However, 
this  is  a  very  recent  order  and  no  doubt  it  will 
be  carried  out  to  the  letter  a  little  later  on, 
as  they  have  signified  their  intention  to  do 
their  bit  towards  helping  the  distribution  of 
coal  as  much  as  is  practical. 

The  Illinois  and  Missouri  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor  have  issued  a  joint  order  on  the  reconsign¬ 
ment  of  coal  as  follows: 

“The  right  to  reconsign  coal,  to  a  terminal 
point  except  as  follows,  is  hereby  prohibited. 
Shipments  of  coal  may  be  made  to  a  terminal 
point,  provided  that  while  the  coal  is  still  roll¬ 
ing  and  before  the  shipment  reaches  the  ter¬ 
minal  point  specific  destination  via  open  route 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  officials 
of  the  railroad  company  so  that  the  car  may 
be  diverted  to  the  necessary  connections  with¬ 
out  holding  it  for  definite  instructions.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  only  one  such  reconsignment  shall 
be  allowed  upon  any  such  car  of  coal  in  transit 
from  mines  to  destination.” 

In  event  that  the  reconsignment  order  is 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  railroad  before  the 
arrival  of  the  car,  it  w’ill  be  subject  to  auto¬ 
matic  diversion  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Fuel 
Administrator  of  both  states,  who  will  send 
the  coal  to  points  known  by  them  to  be  in  im¬ 
mediate  need  and  who  will  make  proper  finan¬ 
cial  arrangements. 
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New  York  Trade 

Trying  to  Break  Fuel  Famine,  but  JVeatlier 

Prevents  Harbor  Boating — Bituminous 
I ’cry  Short. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
New  York,  December  13,  1917. 

There  are  indications  that  the  coal  famine 
here  will  be  broken  within  a  few  days.  The 
Fuel  Administration  officials  announced  Tues¬ 
day  that  at  least  40,000  tons  of  coal  was  ready 
to  be  brought  here  as  soon  as  weather  con¬ 
ditions  would  moderate  sufficient  to  permit 
the  movement  of  barges.  This  was  welcome 
news  to  the  thousands  of  poor  people  who 
have  found  it  difficult  to  get  coal,  and  who 
for  the  past  few  days  have  surrounded  the 
coal  yards  in  the  poorer  sections  of  Man¬ 
hattan,  as  well  as  in  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx. 
In  Brooklyn  on  more  than  one  occasion  it 
became  necessary  to  summon  the  police  to 
prevent  the  storming  of  the  coal  yards  where 
the  dealer  was  doling  out  coal  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  but  not  fast  enough  to  suit  those  who 
were  in  line  and  awaiting  their  turn. 

The  situation  here  is  serious  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  tonnage  figures  shown  in  the  report  for 
November  of  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  In- 
form.ation.  This  report  shows  that  during 
that  month  there  were  shipped  6,543,313  tons, 
an  increase  of  552,316  tons  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  of  last  year. 

There  is  not  enough  coal  coming  here  to 
take  care  of  the  demand  which  has  been 
accentuated  by  the  severe  cold  wave  that  con¬ 
tinued  three  days.  Retail  dealers  are  con¬ 
tinually  making  the  rounds  of  the  wholesale 
district.  Many  yards  are  nearly  empty  save 
for  small  stocks  of  the  steam  sizes,  and  sev¬ 
eral  dealers  let  it  be  known  early  this  week 
that  they  were  entirely  out  of  the  domestic 
coals,  including  pea,  and  told  their  customers 
they  did  not  know  when  to  expect  shipments. 

Several  conferences  have  been  held  with  the 
Fuel  Administration  authorities,  and  it  is  as 
the  result  of  these  meetings  that  the  coal 
scarcity  has  been  broken.  Ordinarily  40,000 
tons  would  be  a  two-day  supply,  but  with  the 
increased  consumption  it  will  fall  short.  The 
board  of  health  in  a  statement  said  that  the 
shortage  of  coal  is  a  menace  to  health  and 
has  caused  many  colds  and  cases  of  pneu¬ 
monia. 

Reports  from  the  mining  regions  indicate 
that  the  mine  employes  obeyed  the  appeal 
of  the  church  authorities  and  reported  for 
work  Saturday  last,  a  church  day,  it  having 
been  arranged  to  celebrate  early  masses  so 
that  the  men  and  boys  could  report  for  work. 

The -steam  sizes  are  scarce.  Not  many  mid¬ 
dlemen  have  any  rice  or  barley  to  offer.  For 
a  mixture  of  rice  and  barley  quotations  of 
$2.50  at  the  mines  were  heard,  while  some 
dealers  are  quoting  a  price  of  $1  at  the  mines 
for  Buckwheat  No.  4.  Tidewater  quotations 
are  $5.75  to  $6  for  Buckwheat  No.  1;  $4.50 
to  $4.75  for  rice,  and  $3  to  $3.20  for  barley. 

The  prices  for  company  white  ash  coal,  at 
the  lower  ports,  are:  Broken,  $6.30;  egg,  $6.20; 
stove,  $6.45;  chestnut,  $6.55,  and  pea,  $5.05. 
For  red  ash  the  prices  are  twenty  cents  higher 
for  broken,  egg  and  stove,  and  ten  cents 
higher  for  chestnut  and  pea,  and  for  Lykens 
Valley  the  prices  are  forty-nine  and  fifty  cents 
higher.  Individual  operators  are  permitted  to 
charge  seventy-five  cents  above  company 
prices.  From  the  upper  ports  prices  are  five 
cents  higher,  owing  to  the  increased  freight 
rates. 

The  Bituminous  Situation 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  giving  the  right  to  employers  to  pre¬ 
vent  labor  unions  from  soliciting  non-union 
employes  to  join  labor  organizations  was  a 
subject  of  interest  here,  while  no  one  would 
give  an  opinion  without  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  decision. 

The  shortage  of  bituminous  is  quite  as  se¬ 
vere  here  as  that  of  anthracite.  Many  fac¬ 
tories  and  industrial  plants  are  nearly  out  of 
coal  and  have  appealed  to  the  fuel  authori¬ 
ties  for  quick  shipment,  otherwise  a  few  days’ 
delay  might  result  in  several  places  being 
closed  down.  As  a  result  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  that  orders  had  been  issued  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  rush  coal  to  the  factories  in  Queens 
Borough.  Conditions  in  The*  Bronx  are  about 
as  serious,  but  shipments  are  expected  shortly. 

The  proposed  pooling  of  cars  has  not  pro¬ 
duced  any  decided  result  here.  Supplies  are 
believed  to  be  as  short  as  at  any  previous 


time,  while  the  inquiries  have  increased  con¬ 
siderably  as  a  result  of  last  week’s  storm  and 
its  accompanying  cold  wave.  Loading  at  the 
docks  has  been  slow  because  of  the  lack 
of  supplies,  and  at  one  of  the  piers  it  was 
said  there  were  seventeen  lioats  waiting  to 
lie  loaded  with  coal  from  one  pool. 

Production  fails  to  show  an  increase.  Car 
supply  continues  poor,  mines  along  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  reporting  about  20  per  cent  cars, 
while  those  along  the  New  York  Central  are 
given  about  50  per  cent  of  their  requirements. 

While  it  is  early,  some  shippers  are  won¬ 
dering  what  will  happen  when  the  contracts 
begin  to  expire  early  in  the  new  year.  All 
new  contracts  must  be  supervised  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  officials  and  must  not  be 
made  for  more  than  a  year. 

This  market  is  practically  without  free  coal. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  smithing,  which 
is  being  quoted  by  some  dealers  at  around 
$4.50  at  the  mines. 

Maximum  prices  at  the  New  York  harbor 
piers  mean  on  net  tons,  the  following: 


N.  Y.  Harbor  At  Mines 

Pennsylvania  . $3.92  $2.45 

Maryland  .  3.92  2.45 

West  Virginia  (short  rate) .  3.92  2.46 

West  Virginia  (long  rate) .  4.15  2.45 

Brokers’  commission  to  be  added. 


The  Vessel  Situation 

Bad  weather  has  almost  paralyzed  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  coastwise  by  water.  There  were 
some  losses  of  boats  and  tugs  Sunday  and 
Monday,  due  to  the  gales.  Heavy  losses  in 
lives  also  ensued.  Rates  are  unchanged. 


New  York  Trade  Briefs 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Pennsylvania  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  City  of  New  York,  held  at  the 
Waldorf  on  Saturday  evening,  the  8th,  brought 
to  the  city  a  host  of  prominent  coal  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  also  a  most  liberal  turnout  of  the  coal 
men  living  in  New  York  who  hail  from  that 
state.  Among  some  of  those  from  out  of 
town  were  James  H.  Allport  of  Barnesboro, 
F.  M.  Chase,  vice-president  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Company;  R.  A.  Quin,  general  man¬ 
ager  Susquehanna  Collieries,  Wilkesbarre;  W. 
L.  Connell,  Connell  Anthracite  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Scranton;  Harry  K.  Cortright  and  H. 

B.  Cornog,  Cortright  Coal  Company;  G.  R. 
Gabell,  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.;  R.  J.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  vice-president  of  the  Reading  Coal 
&  Iron;  W.  D.  Eyre,  Eyre  Fuel  Company; 
Thomas  Fisher,  Berwind-White  Coal  Com¬ 
pany;  C.  H.  Jacobs  and  George  Foedisch, 
Whitney  &  Kemmerer;  W.  S.  Pilling  of  Pill¬ 
ing  &  Crane,  T.  S.  Shoemaker  of  Shoemaker 
Coal  Mining  Company,  John  J.  Tierney  of 
Crozer-Pocahontas,  Samuel  D.  Warriiner, 
president  of  the  Lehigh  Navitation  Company; 
J.  H.  Weaver  of  J.  H.  Weaver  &  Co.,  R.  B. 
Bookin,  being  among  those  came  from  Phila¬ 
delphia;  W.  P.  Graff  of  Blairsville,  Charles 
F.  Huber,  president  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre 
Coal  Company  of  Wilkes-Barre;  John  Loch- 
rie  of  Windber,  John  E.  Lloyd  of  Altoona, 
Edwin  Ludlow,  general  manager  of  the  Le¬ 
high  Coal  &  Navigation  of  Lansford;  Edwin 

C.  Luther,  Pottsville;  W.  J.  Richards,  presi¬ 
dent  Reading  Coal  &  Iron,  Pottsville;  T.  M. 
Righter,  Mt.  Carmel;  M.  W.  Saxman,  Greens- 
burg;  K.  M.  Smith,  Alden;  W.  A.  Mehaffey 
of  Boston. 

Donald  Sargent  of  Sargent  Transportation 
Company,  who  was  operated  on  some  tirrie 
ago  for  appendicitis,  is  expected  back  at  his 
office  this  week. 

J.  D.  Van  Pelt  is  back  at  his  desk  this  week 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  a  week  be¬ 
cause  of  grippe. 

John  Monahan  of  the  offices  of  Williams 
&  Peters,  No.  1  Broadway,  who  went  to  the 
first  Plattsburg  encampment,  securing  a  com¬ 
mission  as  first  lieutenant,  left  this  week  for 
the  encampment  at  Leon  Springs,  Texas. 

The  offices  of  the  American  Coal  Exporting 
Company  have  been  removed  from  No.  1 
Broadway  to  No.  64  Broad  street. 

At  an  informal  meeting  of  New  York  State 
Fuel  Administrator  Albert  H.  Wiggin  and 
his  associates  and  Chairman  Whitney  of  the 
committee  of  the  public  service  commission 
of  New  York  City,  held  late  last  week,  the 
question  of  saving  coal  by  public  service  cor¬ 
porations  was  taken  up.  The_  commission  finds 
it  impossible  to  reduce  service  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  companies  in  New  York  City  in 
any  way;  that  the  heating  of  the  cars  is  a 


matter  of  prime  importance  to  the  traveling 
public,  and  that  economy  should  be  practiced 
in  non-essentials  first.  Commissioner  Whit¬ 
ney  announces  that  there  will  be  a  saving 
of  coal  by  the  elimination  of  some  of  the 
small  power  plants  of  the  city,  which  will 
be  concentrated  in  the  larger  ones. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  of  New  York,  held  last  Monday 
(December  9th)  at  the  old  Coal  Exchange 
building.  Fifty-eighth  street  and  Lexington 
avenue,  was  attended  by  nearly  every  mem¬ 
ber.  (Commissioner  Arthur  F.  Rice  presented 
his  annual  report,  which  was  exhaustive  and 
told  in  detail  of  the  troubles  encountered  bj’^ 
the  retail  dealer  this  year.  The  following 
directors  were  re-elected:  M.  F.  Burns,  G. 

D.  Curtis,  J.  G.  Eltz,  T.  F.  Farrell,  J.  J.  Gor¬ 
don,  Frederick  Willenbrock,  J.  W.  Beilis,  W. 
A.  Leonard,  Frederick  Rheinfrank,  Olin  J. 
Stephens,  T.  S.  Trimmer  and  G.  F.  Sinram. 
A  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  will  be 
held  shortly  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

John  Newton,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Coal  and  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  died  on  December  8th  in  Bloomfield, 
aged  69  years. 


The  New  York  Report 

Arthur  F.  Rice,  commissioner  of  the  New 
York  Coal  Merchants’  Asscoiation,  has  just 
made  to  that  organization  his  annual  report. 
Because  it  covers  a  history  of  the  coal  trade  in 
New  York  City  for  this  most  important  year, 
it  is  an  interesting  document. 

Mr.  Rice  pays  mo'st  atttention  to  the  change 
which  price  regulation  has  brought  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  retail  dealers.  He  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  New  York,  as  elsewhere,  the 
retail  dealers  did  not  understand  thoroughly 
the  question  of  cost  accounting  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  find  the  cost  in  order  to  get  a  proper 
margin  of  profit  under  regulation  has  taught 
the  retailers  how  to  keep  their  books  and  how 
to  draw  the  information  off  to  make  a  cost 
statement. 

Going  then  into  the  matter  of  relations  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Mr.  Rice  re¬ 
lates  how  he  tried  to  establish  for  the  trade 
of  New  York  a  fixed  margin  of  profit  over  and 
above  cost.  He  put  it  up  first  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  later  to  the  different  ad¬ 
ministrators  that  the  coal  retailers  should  have 
cost  of  handling  plus  a  net  profit  of  six  per 
cent  of  the  turnover. 

This  discussion  brought  out  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  fact  that  while  the  boards,  bureaus,  com¬ 
missions  and  so  on  at  Washington  might  be 
willing  to  concede  that  that  was  a  fair  margin 
of  profit,  they  had  no  authority  to  put  it  into 
effect.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  said 
on  that  score  that  all  it  could  do  would  be  to 
recommend  such  a  margin  of  profit  to  Con¬ 
gress  as  the  basis  of  legislative  action. 

Mr.  Rice,  commenting  upon  this  situation, 
said  that  the  Government  was  trying  to  regu- 
•  late  prices  without  any  fixed  basis  of  profit 
which  would  be  considered  fair  and  reason¬ 
able. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Rice  went  on  to  enumer¬ 
ate  the  common  experiences  of  the  coal  trade, 
dealing  first  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  having  thereafter  to  transfer  negotiations 
to  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator,  then  to  the 
State  Administrator  and  finally  to  that  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  county.  This  necessitated  the 
duplication  on  several  different  occasions  of 
important  works  before  the  retail  dealers  could 
get  down  to  a  business  basis. 

Another  important  subject  treated  by  Mr. 
Rice  was  his  proposal,  and  that  of  others,  that 
the  sizing  of  anthracite  coal  be  simplified  for 
the  period  of  the  war  as  an  aid  to  quicker 
and  more  effective  distribution.  He  mentions 
the  fact  that  although  the  subject  has  been 
freely  discussed,  nothing  has  been  done. 


Pennsylvania’s  Coal  Tonnage 

Statement  of  coal  and  coke  carried  on  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Erie  for  the  month  and  period  ended  September, 
1917: 

Jan.  1  to 

Sept.,  ’17  Increase  Sept.  30,  ’17  Increase 

.4nthracitc  coal, 

short  tons...  776,481  *285,038  8,212,658  *617,209 

Bituminous  coal 

short  tons.  .4,314,997  368.173  39,710.187  .3.186.887 

Coke,  shor  ttons.1,024,093  *141,901  9,170,980  *1,077.250 

Total  6,115,571  *59,366  57,093,825  892,428 

*Decrease. 
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Philadelphia  Trade 


Fuel  Administrator  Stops  Delivery  of  Coal 
to  Certain  N on-essentials  -  Conditions 
Most  Trying 

pHiLAOiiLi’iiiA^  neceml)er  13. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Philadelphia  and  environs  felt  the 
furies  of  winter’s  fiercest  blasts  for  several  days 
this  week,  and  it  developed  that  the  coal  supply 
was  sadly  inadequate  for  immediate  needs.  In 
fact,  so  heavy  were  the  calls  upon  the  local  fuel 
administrator  for  fuel  from  families  whose  needs 
were  legitimate,  that  he  took  prompt  action  to 
make  the  short  supply  of  domestic  coal  go  as 
far  as  possible  in  giving  comfort  to  householders 
by  banning  deliveries  to  certain  classes  where 
heat  was  not  to  be  used  for  human  comfort. 
Mr.  Lewis  stopped  the  delivery  of  coal  for  heat¬ 
ing  private  garages,  as  one  step  toward  meeting 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  For  another 
thing,  certain  apartment  house  owners  were 
warned  that  they  were  being  entirely  too  lavish 
with  heat  while  so  many  people  were  suffering 
from  want  of  fuel.  Another  step  taken  by  Mr. 
Lewis  was  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  house¬ 
holders  one  hundred  experts  on  fuel  conserva¬ 
tion,  whose  business  it  is  to  show  how  to  stop 
waste  of  fuel  in  stove,  furnace  and  grate  fires. 
Any  householder  who  wants  the  advice  of  an 
expert  as  to  how  to  use  coal  may  have  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  one  free  of  charge. 

Railroad  figures  continue  to  show  that  larger 
supplies  are  coming  to  the  city.  Retail  dealers 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  make  the  distribution  of 
such  tonnage  as  they  receive  take  care  of  the  most 
urgent  needs  first.  There  is  scarcely  any  coal  to 
be  found  in  dealer’s  hands,  and  this  week’s  zero 
weather  has  aggravated  to  no  small  extent  their 
previous  troubles,  as  deliveries  have  been  made 
during  the  cold  weather  under  the  most  trying 
conditions. 

In  a  production  way,  operators  are  hopeful  of 
a  good  output  this  month,  notwithstanding  that 
it  will  be  hard  to  keep  the  men  working  full  time 
during  the  holiday  period.  It  is  said  in  some 
quarters,  that  due  to  the  recent  wage  advance, 
that  more  men  were  turning  to  the  mines  for 
work.  Moreover,  it  has  been  possible  recently 
to  get  many  of  the  men  to  forego  holiday  and 
church  days  that  formerly  they  most  religiously 
observed  by  absenting  themselves  from  work. 

Steam  sizes  are  in  most  active  demand,  with 
prices  on  number  one  buckwheat  for  line  ship¬ 
ment,  reaching  perhaps  the  highest  point  of  the 
season.  Rice  and  barley  are  also  very  strong, 
with  prices  for  line  shipments  in  many  instances 
advanced. 

Conditions  prevailing  in  bituminous  circles 
could  not  be  worse.  Many  plants  around  the  city 
have  been  appealing  to  the  fuel  administration 
for  relief.  This  shortage  was  most  acute  before 
this  week’s  blizzard.  The  zero  weather,  which 
so  badly  interrupted  transportation  of  all  kinds, 
has  also  badly  handicapped  output  because  of  in¬ 
ability  of  the  roads  to  move  loaded  and  empty 
cars.  Many  mines  had  only  very  small  car  sup-  • 
ply  on  Monday,  with  the  promise  for  the  other 
days  of  the  week  of  a  much  smaller  percentage. 

Conditions  coastwise  have  been  most  unfavor¬ 
able  due  to  the  heavy  gales  lasting  for  three  or 
four  days.  There  were  numerous  losses  of  loaded 
coal  barges,  and  losses  of  one  or  more  ocean  go¬ 
ing  tugs,  with  a  heavy  toll  in  lives.  Moreover, 
movement  of  coal  to  New  England  ports,  where 
it  is  in  great  need,  was  seriously  retarded. 

Operators  are  awaiting,  some  impatiently,  for 
action  from  Washington  regarding  advancing 
prices  on  many  Central  Pennsylvania  mines, 
where  costs  have  kept  ascending.  Just  what 
these  mines  will  do  when  existing  contracts  ex¬ 
pire,  no  one  can  foretell.  Priority  orders  con¬ 
tinue  to  hamper  instead  of  clarify  the  situation. 
Recently  Pennsylvania  operators  submitted  to 
State  Fuel  Administrator  Potter  a  statement 
showing  their  needs  in  the  matter  of  cars,  and 
the  status  of  their  contracts.  Also,  it  was  shown 
how  much  free  coal  would  be  available  if  ample 
car  supply  would  be  given.  It  is  understood  that 
this  has  gone  to  Washington  for  action. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  are  no  transactions  in 
spot  coal. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 
The  Anthracite  Operators’  Committee  an¬ 
nounced  Monday  that  Philadelphia  is  now  getting 
400,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  per  month,  and 
that  the  increase  of  lO.T.'j  per  cent  over  last  year 
for  the  past  ten  months,  is  greater  than  the  in¬ 
crease  in  population. 


It  was  announced  Saturday  that  operators 
and  miners  of  the  Rocky  Ridge  district,  com¬ 
prising  what  is  known  as  the  Broad  Top 
field  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Bedford  and  Hunt¬ 
ington  counties,  and  affecting  2,300  men,  have 
reached  an  agreement  in  their  wage  contro¬ 
versy,  which  had  threatened  to  suspend  op¬ 
erations  at  the  mines.  The  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  brought  the  representa¬ 
tives  together  at  Washington.  The  agreement 
provides  that  the  day  wage  rate  shall  remain 
the  same  as  in  other  central  Pennsylvania 
fields — $5  a  day  for  inside  labor  and  the 
general  scale  for  outside  day  labor.  The  min¬ 
ing  rate  will  be  ten  cents  above  that  of  other 
central  Pennsylvania  fields,  or  $1.11 3/20  per 
ton.  The  rate  is  to  continue  until  April  1st, 
when  it  is  to  be  withdrawn,  making  a  new 
wage  rate  on  the  I  asis  of  the  remainder  of 
central  Pennsylvania  territory.  On  April  1st 
the  rate  will  be  $1.01. 

The  new  prices  of  the  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  for  anthracite  at  the  mines  are 
as  follows  (white  ash  coal):  Egg,  $4.80; 
stove,  $5.05;  chestnut,  $5.15;  pea,  $3.75.  These 
prices  are  an  advance  of  thirty-five  cents  a 
ton  on  all  sizes,  as  allowed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  order  in  connection  with  the  miners’ 
wage  agreement. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  joint  commercial  emer¬ 
gency  committee  on  transportation  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  Trade  Bodies,  held  in  Philadelphia  last 
week,  Daniel  W’hitney  of  Whitney  &  Kem- 
merer  told  the  assemblage  about  how  the 
Government  hoarded  coal.  He  said:  “The 
army  cantonments  have  an  over  abundance 
of  coal.  Camp  Dix  has  so  much  coal  that 
literaly  roads  are  being  made  of  it.  The  bins 
are  overflowing,  so  that  the  coal  is  ground 
in  the  roadways  by  the  teams  and  trucks. 
The  same  condition  prevails  at  Camp  Lee 
and  at  another  camp  on  the  Hudson.  The 
United  States  Government  has  requisitioned 
more  coal  for  these  camps  than  it  possibly 
can  use.  It  has  just  ordered  4,500  tons  from 
us  to  be  shipped  to  points  where  it  is  not 
needed.  We  have  already  protested  and  asked 
for  relief.”  Mr.  Whitney’s  statements  were 
substantiated  by  Samuel  B.  Crowell,  chairman 
of  the  transportation  committee  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Coal  Exchange,  who  asserted  that 
one  of  the  camps  in  this  section  had  45,000 
tons  in  excess  of  its  requirements  on  hand. 
Mr.  Crowell  warned  that  the  situation  may 
grow  serious  during  the  Christmas  holidays 
unless  some  means  of  relief  is  devised  in  the 
meantime. 


New  England  Trade 

Boston,  December  14. —  {Special  Correspon¬ 
dence.) — New  England  is  experiencing  colder 
weather  than  it  has  before  at  this  time  in  several 
years,  a  fact  that  has  speeded  up  the  demand 
for  all  kinds  of  coal.  As  daily  receipts  of  fuel 
continue  disappointingly  small  the  market  is  on 
a  very  strong  basis. 

Although  there  have  been  priority  and  prefer¬ 
ential  rulings  at  Washington,  local  shippers  say 
receipts  of  bituminous  are  decreasing  rather 
than  increasing,  and  the  trade  has  about  made 
up  its  mind  that  New  England  will  suffer  for 
want  of  coal  this  winter.  Government  takings 
of  New  River  and  Pocahontas  at  Hampton 
Roads  ports,  is  increasing  and  bunker  dumpings 
also  are  larger,  which  explains  the  falling  off  in 
New  England  receipts  for  such  coals.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  bituminous  is  coming  forward  via  rail  on 
contract,  but  little  is  shipped  by  water.  Little 
coal  is  to  be  had  at  Government  prices.  Fuel 
administrators  have  ruled  that  shipments  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  from  New  England  tidewater  to  in¬ 
land  points  in  carload  lots  are  retail  transactions, 
consequently  there  is  a  real  spot  market  here 
for  the  first  time  in  months.  The  spot  Mystic 
Wharf  and  Everett  market  are  $9.24  a  gross  ton, 
and  the  Portsmouth  $9.52.  While  such  prices 
are  favorable  to  the  shipper,  the  trade  is  not 
particularly  pleased  with  them  for  they  feel  it 
places  them  in  the  wrong  light  with  consumers. 

Local  shippers  of  anthracite  are  now  doing 
business  on  about  the  following  f.  o.  b.  mine 
basis :  Broken  $4.90,  egg  $4.80,  stove  $5.05,  nut 
$5.15,  pea  $3.75,  buckwheat  $3.75  and  boiler  $2.75 
a  ton.  On  this  mine  basis  the  f.  o.  b.  New  York 
loading  basis  would  be  about  as  follows : 
Broken  $6.45,  egg  $6.45,  stove  $6.60,  nut  $6.60, 
|)ea  $5.30,  buckwheat  $5.25  and  boiler  $4.25  a  ton. 
Independent  shippers  are  doing  business  on  a 
liasis  of  $5.55  a  ton  for  egg  at  the  mine,  $5.80 
for  stove,  $5.90  for  nut  and  $4.50  for  pea.  On  a 
f.  o.  b.  New  York  basis,  independent  prices  are: 


Egg  $7,  stove  $7.25,  nut  $7.35,  and  pea  $5.80.  All¬ 
rail  egg,  stove  and  nut  is  arriving  in  moderate 
amounts,  but  virtually  nothing  is  coming  by 
water.  Some  New  England  shippers  have  not 
taken  a  new  order  for  coal  since  before  Thanks¬ 
giving,  simply  because  they  have  not  had  the 
coal  to  sell.  Home  offices  hold  out  very  little  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  local  trade,  who  are  decidedly 
pessimistic  regarding  the  future. 

Retail  dealers  have  not  been  allowed  to  ad¬ 
vance  their  prices  for  anthracite  the  thirty-five 
cents  a  ton  made  in  wholesale  prices,  but  un¬ 
questionably  will  on  any  new  spot  coals  that  are 
purchased.  Judging  from  present  stocks  in  re¬ 
tail  yards  the  thirty-five  cents  a  ton  advance 
should  be  announced  almost  any  day  now.  Re¬ 
tail  yards  located  at  tidewater  are  practically 
destitute  of  egg,  stove  and  nut,  and  have  little 
broken  pea  to  deliver.  All-rail  yards  are  short 
on  everything,  but  in  most  cases  are  managing 
to  deliver  small  lots  in  extreme  cases.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  great  bulk  of  large  household  anthra¬ 
cite  consumers  are  covered,  otherwise  the  situa¬ 
tion  would  be  decidedly  serious. 

Since  last  reports  there  has  been  a  big  demand 
foi  coke  from  foundrymen  and  other  large 
consumers  who  have,  in  some  cases,  covered 
themselves  for  the  first  quarter  of  1918.  Busi¬ 
ness  has  been  done  on  a  Government  basis. 

The  marine  market  is  practically  unchanged. 
Offerings  of  vessels  from  Hampton  Roads  ports 
to  Boston,  just  about  offset  the  demand  and  the 
rate  is  steady  at  $3  a  ton.  Shippers  say  loading 
continues  slow  and  unsatisfactory  and  that  de- 
murrage  charges  are  exceptionally  large.  From 
New  York  to  Boston  independent  space  can  be 
had  for  $2.50  a  ton  or  less,  to  Providence  for 
$1.25,  and  to  Pawtucket  for  $1.25  to  $1.35  a  ton, 
but  as  there  is  no  coal  to  load  the  demand  for 
bottoms  is  extremely  light. 


New  England  Trade  Notes 

The  Lever  Transportation  Company,  a  $250,- 
000  corporation,  has  been  granted  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  charter  to  do  a  shipping  business.  The  in¬ 
corporators  are :  Francis  A.  Sountway,  William 
E.  Richardson,  Russell  White,  Cambridge. 

Rumor  has  it  the  Pond  Creek  Coal  Company 
will  reduce  its  bonded  indebtedness  to  $950,000 
by  December  31,  next.  The  original  amount  of 
bonds  issued  by  the  company  was  $2,000,000. 

The  Northern  Transportation  Company’s 
barge.  Northern  No.  16,  recently  arrived  at  Bos¬ 
ton  with  1,500  tons  of  coal  on  her  maiden  trip. 
The  Northern  No.  14  and  Northern  No.  19, 
should  be  in  operation  within  a  few  days. 

The  Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Company  has 
petitioned  the  Massachusetts  Gas  and  Electric 
Light  Commission  to  purchase  gas  from  the  New 
England  Fuel  and  Transportation  Company  at 
29.5  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

Ex-Governor  Charles  M.  Floyd,  state  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  New  Hampshire,  last  week  ad¬ 
dressed  the  members  of  the  New  Hampshire 
College  Extension  Service  at  Durham,  N.  H.,  oh 
the  fuel  problem  of  today. 

A  party  contracting  to  supply  Haverhill  with 
1,000  tons  of  coal  at  twenty-five  cents  a  ton 
above  actual  cost  has  notified  the  city  officials 
the  contract  cannot  be  filled.  Some  of  the  schools 
may  be  obliged  to  close  as  a  result. 

The  Lawrence  Fuel  Commission  has  notified 
James  J.  Storrow  “that  figures  submitted  by 
practically  every  coal  dealer  in  the  city  indicate 
that  there  is  now  in  the  bins  of  consumers  7,000 
tons  more  than  there  was  at  this  time  last  year. 
The  actual  stock  of  coal  in  dealers  hands,  how¬ 
ever,  is  much  less,  and  Lawrence  is  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  supply  which  arrives  from  day 
to  day.” 

Captain  Herbert  E.  Lombard  of  1933  Com¬ 
monwealth  avenue.  Brighton,  died  at  his  home 
last  week  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  For  the  past 
several  years  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  Cambridge 
office  of  the  Metropolitan  Coal  Company.  He 
leaves  a  wife  and  daughter. 

Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons,  of  Bridgeport. 
Conn.,  last  week  filed  a  petition  in  Boston  ask¬ 
ing  that  a  temporary  receiver  be  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  Bay  State  Street  Railway 
Company.  The  McNeil’s  claims  against  the  road 
are  for  $19,674.39  for  coal  furnished  it. 

Additional  Boston  retail  anthracite  prices  for 
small  lots  have  been  fixed  as  follows:  Twenty- 
five  lbs.  stove  or  nut  in  bag,  fourteen  cents; 
twenty-five  lbs.  pea  in  bag,  thirteen  cents  (at  the 
yard)  ;  grocers,  smallwares  dealers,  news  deal¬ 
ers  and  others  are  allowed  three  cents  a  bag 
more ;  the  Charlestown  Gas  Companj^  is  ordered 
to  sell  coke  at  $7.50  a  net  ton. 

The  Consumers’  Ice  Company  of  Lynn,  has 
petitioned  into  bankruptcy  at  the  instance  of 
three  creditors,  whose  claims  amount  to  $1,921. 
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Baltimore  Trade 

Baltimore,  December  13. — {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — The  coal  situation  here  is  tense.  The 
supplies  of  both  hard  and  soft  coal  are  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  all  demands,  although  the  prin¬ 
cipal  users  of  soft  fuel  are  being  taken  care  of 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  closings.  Trans¬ 
portation  is  the  big  bugaboo.  During  the  past 
week  the  situation  was  sized  up  in  a  statement 
issued  by  Mr.  Jere  H.  Wheelwright,  president 
of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  mines  were  not  at  fault  for  the  present 
shortage.  Mr.  Wheelwright  claimed  that  the 
mines  would  ship  thousands  of  tons  more  coal  if 
the  railroads  would  supply  the  cars.  His  views 
are  re-echoed  by  many  coal  men  here. 

There  were  days  during  the  past  week  when 
there  was  an  improvement  in  the  movement  of 
soft  coal  to  this  point,  especially  in  the  time  made 
from  mines  to  tide,  but  other  days  came  when 
there  was  a  negligible  movement.  Early  in  the 
week  appeals  began  to  come  to  Fuel  Administrator 
Meyer  for  relief  for  this  or  that  industry.  These 
complaints  of  inability  to  get  coal  were  sent  to 
the  committee  of  jobbers  which  had  promised 
co-operation.  Probably  a  score  of  such  com¬ 
plaints  were  found  justified  and  the  firms  making 
them  in  dire  need  of  coal.  By  a  judicious 
handling  of  coal  on  other  contracts  some  little 
surplusage  was  effected  by  a  few  of  the  jobbers 
and  they  were  able  to  care  for  the  firms  in  want 
of  coal  for  the  time  being  at  least. 

The  hard  coal  situation  was  probably  the  more 
acute  of  the  two,  as  there  are  cases  here  of  con¬ 
sumers  being  unable  to  get  any  fuel  at  all  and 
who  have  no  coal  in  their  cellars.  With  the 
dropping  of  the  temperature  to  around  ten  degrees 
the  coal  men  were  swamped  with  calls  for  coal. 
They  in  turn  were  forced  in  most  cases  to  say 
they  had  no  coal  to  deliver  and  the  consumers 
turned  their  appeals  in  a  number  of  cases  to  the 
fuel  administrator.  The  fuel  office  referred  the 
inquiries  for  fuel  to  the  committee  of  local  hard 
coal  dealers  who  had  promised  to  co-operate. 
These  dealers  in  their  turn  did  what  they  could 
to  get  former  connections  or  others  to  deliver 
some  of  the  coal.  This  was  not  always  success¬ 
ful  and  some  consumers  who  were  questioned  as 
to  their  status  are  still  waiting  for  fuel. 

The  coal  men  are  almost  at  their  wit’s  ends  to 
meet  the  situation.  Some  received  shipments  of 
the  larger  sizes  during  the  week  and  distributed 
this  to  customers  who  usually  burn  only  smaller 
coals.  The  consumers  were  glad  to  take  any¬ 
thing  black  to  burn.  The  bucket  and  bag  trade 
has  been  hard  hit.  Not  a  few  small  dealers  have 
no  coal  in  their  yards  to  distribute  and  unless 
there  is  quick  movement  serious  suffering  will 
result.  In  the  suburbs  many  homes  and  institu¬ 
tions  are  without  coal.  Several  churches  have 
consolidated  services  to  save  fuel.  Numerous 
fires  have  resulted  from  householders  in  outlying 
sections  using  wood  instead  of  coal  to  heat  their 
homes. 


Buffalo  Trade 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  13. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Shipments  of  anthracite  for  the 
past  week  were  36,400  tons,  as  follows :  Sheboy¬ 
gan,  15,600  tons;  Chicago,  13,000;  Duluth-Su¬ 
perior,  7,800.  The  season  is  about  over,  as  the 
companies  are  unable  to  get  any  more  tonnage. 
They  are  not  anxious  to  do  so,  as  their  ship¬ 
ments  have  generally  been  satisfactory.  The 
weather  has  been  so  severe  that  vessels  carrying 
coal  have  been  in  jeopardy  and  no  coal  has 
cleared  from  here  at  the  Custom  House  since 
Saturday  and  scarcely  any  vessels  have  left.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  one  or  two  vessels  may 
leave  here  with  coal  this  week.  The  actual  coal 
shipments  by  lake  for  the  season  are  about  17 
per  cent  ahead  of  those  of  last  year. 

The  coal  companies  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  letters  and  messages  by  wire  during  the  past 
few  days,  as  the  result  of  the  most  severe  De¬ 
cember  weather  in  many  years.  The  situation  in 
some  towns  has  been  very  bad,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  anthracite  was  not  to  be  had,  but  because 
of  the  annual  shortage  of  natural  gas,  which 
most  always  fails  when  most  needed.  Early  this 
week  the  local  coal  situation  was  bad  and  much 
alarm  was  felt,  but  the  companies  have  been 
bringing  in  a  good  deal  of  coal.  The  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator’s  office  has  been  getting  about  200 
applications  a  day. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  little  or  no  gain  is 
being  made  in  the  amount  of  coal  received  and 
a  great  deficiency  is  shown.  Manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  which  cannot  show  that  their  product  is 
necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  are  find¬ 
ing  it  about  impossible  to  get  coal,  even  though 


they  may  have  contracts.  The  railroad  move¬ 
ment  of  all  kinds  of  freight  has  slowed  up  as 
the  result  of  the  heavy  snowfall  and  the  yards 
are  crowded  with  coal  that  will  take  some  time 
to  deliver.  According  to  shippers,  Buffalo  in¬ 
dustries  are  receiving  less  than  30  per  cent  of 
their  normal  supply  of  coal  and  this  is  a  serious 
state  of  affairs,  for  their  continued  operation  is 
of  great  importance  to  many  thousands  of  em¬ 
ployes,  their  families  and  the  city’s  welfare  gen¬ 
erally.  How  these  plants  are  going  to  keep  in 
operation  is  causing  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  and 
is  a  puzzle  to  coal  men. 


Buffalo  Trade  Briefs 

The  city  of  Dunkirk  has  been  practically  with¬ 
out  anthracite  within  the  past  week  and  the 
supply  of  bituminous  is  so  low  that  a  number  of 
factories  may  have  to  close.  The  gas  supply  is 
also  inadequate.  Unless  prompt  relief  comes, 
much  suffering  will  occur. 

The  federal  fuel  administrator  at  Rochester 
has  ordered  retailers  to  make  a  reduction  of  10 
cents  a  ton  on  all  sizes,  except  pea,  on  which  it 
is  25  cents.  The  dealers  in  the  local  association 
had  announced  an  increase  of  40  cents  a  ton  in  all 
sizes. 

John  H.  Cummer,  long  a  coal  and  ice  dealer 
at  Hamilton,  Ont,  died  on  December  6th.  He 
left  a  wife,  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  carried  on  by  his  son,  Herbert 
Cummer. 

The  steamer  C.  H.  McCullough,  which  left 
here  last  Saturday  afternoon  with  a  cargo  of 
coal  for  up  the  lakes,  experienced  such  heavy 
weather  the  following  day,  while  in  the  vicinity 
of  Long  Point,  that  it  was  necessary  to  return  to 
dock  here. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  here  by  lake  for 
November  were  14,750  tons.  The  season  has 
been  a  more  active  one  than  that  of  1916,  the 
receipts  to  December  1st  having  been  95,050  tons, 
as  compared  with  52,030  tons. 

The  D.,  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co.  is  making  unusually 
late  shipments  across  Lake  Ontario  from  Oswego 
this  winter.  The  date  for  closing  the  trestle  has 
not  yet  been  fixed. 


Detroit  Trade 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  15. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — With  2,000  to  3,000  cars  of  coal  re¬ 
ported  headed  toward  Detroit  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Kentucky  mining  districts,  consum¬ 
ers  in  the  local  market  are  waiting  hopefully, 
though  disappointing  delays  have  been  the 
chief  development  so  far,  while  in  1,000  or 
more  homes  there  is  actual  suffering  for  lack 
of  coal. 

The  coal  on  which  expectations  are  now 
based  is  being  provided  through  action  of  the 
Federal  coal  administration  in  ordering  con¬ 
fiscation  of  coal  on  congested  terminals  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railroad  and  its  di¬ 
versions  to  help  supply  the  needs  of  Detroit 
and  Michigan.  Andrew  Lorimer  of  John  S. 
S.  Lorimer  &  Sons,  Detroit,  is  serving  as  the 
personal  representative  of  the  Michigan  coal 
administration  in  rounding  up  the  coal  and 
getting  it  started  toward  Detroit. 

In  a  message  over  long  distance  telephone 
from  Russell,  Kentucky,  to  Edgar  B.  Whit¬ 
comb,  Detroit,  member  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  state  coal  administration,  Tues¬ 
day,  Mr.  Lorimer  reported  the  temperature  18 
below  zero  and  said  35  of  37  locomotives  as¬ 
signed  to  move  the  confiscated  coal  were 
frozen  to  the  track.  He  estimated  5,000  cars 
of  coal  would  be  bound  for  Michigan. 

Meantime,  conditions  in  Detroit  have  been 
becoming  more  serious  daily.  Applications  re- 
more  than  2,000  homes  without  coal  Sunday, 
while  the  temperature  had  taken  a  drop  which 
ended  at  4  degrees  below  zero,  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  night.  More  than  1,000  other 
homes  that  received  only  a  small  allotment 
will  be  exhausting  their  supply  in  a  day  or 
two.  A  considerable  number  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  are  reported  almost  at  the  point 
of  having  to  suspend  operations,  while  the  De¬ 
troit  Edison  Company,  supplying  power,  light 
and  heat,  has  only  a  small  supply  of  coal. 

Detroit  jobbers  and  retailers  are  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  the  state  fuel  administration  in  prepa¬ 
rations  to  expedite  distribution  of  the  coal  Mr. 
Lorimer  is  forwarding — as  soon  as  it  arrives. 
Railroads  entering  Detroit  are  prepared  to 
handle  it  quicky,  according  to  officials,  thou.gh 
weather  conditions  have  knocked  out  regular 
schedules.  Sidings  of  all  Detroit  coal  dealers 
have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  coal 
administration  to  receive  delivery  of  the  coal. 


whether  consigned  to  owners  of  the  sidings 
or  not,  and  there  is  an  understanding  that  the 
coal  is  not  to  remain  on  sidings  longer  than 
twenty-four  hours. 

Considerable  of  the  confiscated  coal  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  stock  that  was  shipped  under 
contracts  calling  for  payment  higher  than  the 
Government  mine  prices.  The  arrangement 
under  which  it  is  taken  provides  that  the  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  stock  shall  pay  the  same  price 
at  which  it  was  originally  billed.  This  guards 
the  operators  against  loss,  but  means  there 
will  be  a  variation  in  the  prices  the  coal  will 
cost  in  Detroit.  Payment  is  to  be  on  a  cash 
basis.  Money  has  been  deposited  by  the  va¬ 
rious  jobbers  and  retailers  in  the  local  pool, 
subject  to  order  of  the  coal  administration. 
Invoices  will  go  to  Mr.  Whitcomb  and  will  be 
turned  over  by  him  to  the  dealers  who  get 
the  coal.  Any  unexpended  balance  in  the  deal¬ 
ers’  deposits  will  be  returned  to  them. 


Cleveland  Trade 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  13. — (Special 
Correspondence.) — “Little  doing”  is  the  reply 
received  almost  universally  to  the  query  as  to 
how  coal  is  moving  this  week.  The  severe 
weather  almost  put  the  railroads  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Although  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  freight  the  right  of  way,  it  has  been  im¬ 
possible  for  the  roads  to  m.ove  anything  like 
the  necessary  amount  of  fuel.  To  make  the 
trouble  worse,  the  sidings  are  congested  and 
the  train  crews  have  been  hampered  by  the 
bitter  cold  weather,  making  their  movements 
necessarily  slow. 

Conditions  in  this  city  may  serve  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  discouraging  situation  over  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  Eight  plants  of 
the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  were 
forced  to  close  and  12,000  men  have  been  idle 
this  week.  The  Crucible  Steel  Company’s 
supply  has  been  exhausted  and  it  has  been 
forced  to  very  limited  operation.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Barkwill-Farr  Brick  Company 
is  out  of  coal,  with  its  ovens  filled  with  half- 
baked  brick.  Other  concerns  have  been  run¬ 
ning  on  the  ragged  edge,  although  operators 
and  Jobbers  have  done  everything  possible  to 
furnish  them  relief.  Nine  schools  were  dis¬ 
missed  several  days  because  the  buildings  were 
cold. 

Coal  men  here  say  they  have  never  before 
known  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Com¬ 
pany  being  forced  to  close  its  plants  for  lack 
of  fuel.  It  is  said  that  the  company  has  been 
using  considerable  gas  and  Mayor  Davis  or¬ 
dered  the  gas  turned  off  all  industrial  connec¬ 
tions  Monday,  in  order  that  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  rnight  receive  a  sufficient  supply  to 
keep  their  homes  warm.  Inspectors  were 
sent  out  to  see  that  the  order  was  obeyed. 

Coal  Administrator  Garfield  today  instructed 
Ohio  Coal  Administrator  H.  H.  Johnson  to  or¬ 
der  coal  consigned  to  lake  to  be  turned  over 
for  the  relief  of  local  consumers.  This  coal 
cannot  be  loaded  into  steamers  now,  because 
of  weather  conditions,  and  the  administration 
will  see  that  the  owners  receive  the  regular 
prices  for  it.  Instructions  have  also  been 
given  to  furnish  relief  at  some  other  points  in 
the  state  by  diverting  shipments,  wherever 
possible,  from  other  places  which  are  not  in 
such  dire  straits. 

Retail  dealers  have  been  making  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  take  care  of  the  demand  from  domestic 
consumers.  Notwithsfanding  this,  it  is  said 
there  have  been  many  cold  homes  in  the  city 
for  the  past  several  days.  While  there  were 
no  breaks  in  the  natural  gas  mains,  the  pres¬ 
sure  was  very  low  for  a  time  and  the  heating 
properties  were  poor.  Probably  the  only  thing 
that  saved  people  who  depended  altogether 
upon  gas  for  heating  was  the  diversion  from 
industrial  plants. 

Some  of  the  boats  loaded  with  coal  during 
the  past  few  days  have  been  ordered  to  lay  up, 
because  of  the  extremely  bad  weather. 
Whether  any  more  shipments  can  be  made 
from  this  port  is  a  question.  It  is  said  that 
several  boats  are  lying  in  the  river  at  Toledo 
and  will  endeavor  to  make  another  trip,  if 
possible. 

Coal  men  here  are  very  confident  that  the 
new  pooling  plan,  which  will  go  into  opera¬ 
tion  within  the  next  ten  days,  will  afford  ma¬ 
terial  relief.  It  is  not  expected  that  coal  will 
be  over-plentiful  under  any  condition,  but  it 
is  believed  that  a  sufficient  amount  will  be 
hauled,  with  the  aid  given  by  the  plan,  to  keep 
all  industries  going  and  warm  the  homes  of 
the  people. 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

Raihvay  Difficulties  Prove  the  Key  to  the 
Coal  Situation  IVhich  Is  Tight  and  Groiv- 
ing  I  Corse — Consumption  Increased. 

Office  of  The  Black  Uiamond, 
702  Lyric  Building, 

Cincinnati,  December  12. 

At  last  someone  has  discovered  the  vital  point 
to  most  of  the  mid-west  tieup  in  the  coal  traffic. 

To  a  blind  man,  without  hearing  or  the  articu¬ 
lation  of  speech  the  continuous  report  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  cars  tied  up  in  a  knot  on  the  lines  of 
initial  carriers  near  and  about  the  Cincinnati 
gateway  would  have  spelled  "something  rotten 
in  Denmark.” 

For  years  the  condition,  at  this  time  of  year, 
has  obtained.  Now  the  Federal  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  seems  to  have  made  a  move  that  should 
result  in  action. 

F.  C.  Baird,  who  until  the  closing  of  the  lake 
season  had  charge  of  the  pooling  arrangements, 
has  been  appointed  to  beat  the  bushes  and  dis¬ 
cover  just  who  is  to  blame  and  where  to  put  his 
finger  on  the  fault.  He  has  confered  with  a 
number  of  the  traffic  officials  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  but  has  given  the  bulk  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  great  jam  of  cars  on  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  at  the  Silver  Grove  and  the  Ashland 
yards. 

Friday  he  will  meet  with  the  coal  trade  with 
headquarter  here  and  with  more  of  the  railway 
men  and  attempt  to  work  out  the  remedy  that, 
goodness  knows,  is  needed.  One  high  point  that 
has  been  brought  to  the  fore  is  the  fact  that  the 
C.  &  O.  evidently  has  a  supra  abundance  of  equip¬ 
ment — enough  that  it  keeps  its  connecting  lines, 
the  C.,  H.  &  D.  branch  of  the  B.  &  O.,  the  Big 
Four  and  the  Pennsylvania  dodging  embargoes 
all  of  the  time.  Therefore,  say  some  of  the  coal 
men,  if  the  railroad  war  council  really  means 
what  it  says  about  distribution  of  equipment, 
why  is  it  not  possible  for  the  C.  &  O.  to  use  some 
of  their  engines  in  short  Indiana  and  Ohio  hauls 
— or  at  least  take  up  some  of  the  burden  of  the 
bridge  cross  over  switching  work.  These  and 
many  other  points  are  to  be  whipped  out  Friday. 

And  the  same  old  C.  &  O.  has  tied  up  another 
line  that  had  been  putting  coal  over  to  the  con¬ 
necting  lines.  Through  some  sort  of  order  got 
from  some  headquarters  place  the  Big  Four  and 
B.  &  O.  branch  was  ordered  to  absorb  the  jam 
on  the  C.  &  O.  across  the  river,  running  into  the 
thousands  of  cars.  The  movement  runs  from 
300  to  400  cars  a  day  and  as  a  result  the  Louis¬ 
ville  &  Nashville  connections  "have  been  shot.” 
Where  the  DeCoursey  yards  were  kept  fairly 
clean  of  accumulation  previously  and  allowed  an 
outlet  for  the  southeastern  Kentucky  coal,  these 
are  now  in  a  jam.  Such  is  the  situation  that  the 
L.  &  N.  went  under  shipping  restrictions  of  noth¬ 
ing  north  of  the  river  and  nothing  west  from 
Louisville  on  Saturday  of  last  week. 

The  cold  weather  has  been  a  jolt  to  the  trade 
here  with  the  state  that  traffic  is  in.  Every  office 
was  working  overtime  to  get  consignments  to 
their  destination,  but  with  little  avail.  Locally 
the  retailers  were  in  an  awful  sweat.  The  gas 
supply,  uncertain  at  its  best  with  a  frigid  turn, 
completely  went  on  the  hummer.  Downtown  de¬ 
liveries  were  not  so  bad,  but  with  snow  a  foot 
deep  on  the  hilltops  everything  went  to  the  bad. 
The  county  administrators  have  allowed  their 
margin  of  $T  over  cost  to  customers  at  the  yards, 
$1.50  to  industrial  delivery,  and  $2  to  domestic 
users,  plus  fifty  cents  for  hill-top  delivery  to 
stand  up  to  the  present  writing. 

Cincinnati  Trade  Briefs 

With  the  river  jammed  with  ice  this  highly 
important  system  of  coal  transportation  was  put 
out  of  commission  with  the  cold  spell  that  started 
last  Friday.  It  also  was  a  form  of  severe  loss 
to  the  coal  men  whose  plants  were  located  along 
the  city’s  harbor  line.  Wednesday  afternoon, 
with  the  heavy  run  of  ice-floe,  a  coal  digger  and 
twenty  barges  in  one  convoy  went  sailing  merrily 
down  the  river.  Part  of  the  plant  of  the  Whet¬ 
stone  Coal  Company,  including  its  digger,  broke 
loose,  but  was  recovered  by  men  of  Crane’s 
Lumber  yard. 

A  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Jobbers’  Coal  Association  was  held 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Hotel  Gibson. 
Fred  Legg  was  elected  as  chairman  and  H.  G. 
Tildesley  as  secretary.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
and  a  canvass  conducted  to  induce  all  of  the  local 
firms  holding  jobbers  licenses  to  join  the  or¬ 
ganization.  A  pledge  was  offered  and  put  that 
all  assistance  in  the  power  of  the  members  would 
be  given  to  local,  county  and  federal  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrators.  A  check  on  all  free  coal  in  the 


hands  of  the  jobbers  will  be  made  so  that  this 
also  can  be  offered  to  the  fuel  directors  to  use 
at  their  discretion.  Another  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday  next  at  the  same  place,  to 
take  up  timely  matters  demanding  attention. 

Through  a  mistake  in  personalities  it  was 
stated  in  this  column  last  week  that  Commis¬ 
sioner  Henry  of  West  Virginia  had  been  called 
to  Washington  to  assist  Dr.  Garfield,  instead  it 
was  P.  M.  Plenry  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Co. 

Over  forty  operators  with  Secretary  Land  of 
the  Guyandot  Operators’  Association  in  the  van, 
came  to  Cincinnati  Wednesday  to  pay  their  re¬ 
spects  to  Paul  Stevens  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
and  ask  him  if  there  were  not  some  way  to  get 
car  supply  and  move  the  loads  when  they  were 
started  on  the  rails.  They  were  to  have  an 
inning  with  him  Thursday. 

The  Southern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  head  offices 
Knoxville,  have  closed  their  branch  here,  which 
was  under  the  direction  of  H.  E.  Christman. 
Jewett  Bigelow  and  Brooks,  who  have  entered 
the  Hazard  field  intensivey,  have  opened  offices 
of  the  Hazard-Jellico  Coal  Company  and  the  J. 
B.  Elkhorn  Coal  Company,  with  which  Mr. 
Christman  is  now  connected. 

George  W.  Killebrew,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Red  Dragon  Coal  Company,  and  treasurer  of 
the  Bailey  Creek  Coal  Company,  leaves  "Thurs¬ 
day  to  join  the  115th  Field  Artillery.  His  brother, 
who  was  also  with  these  companies,  recently 
joined  the  navy.  He  will  be  succeeded  in  the 
official  capacity  by  William  H.  Morgan  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
coal  business.  The  firm  also  suffered  a  further 
loss  through  the  drafting  by  the  coal  administra¬ 
tion  of  Washington  of  Miss  E.  M.  Howard,  who 
was  their  representative  in  Detroit,  Mich.  She 
recently  returned  to  take  charge  of  sales  in  the 
Cincinnati  office.  It  is  understood  that  her  post 
will  be  in  Lansing,  Mich. 


Knoxville  Market 

Knoxville;  Tenn.,  December  13.— (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Conditions  in  this  field,  affecting 
mines  on  the  Southern  Railway,  were  again  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  order  of  the  fuel  administrators 
last  week  ordering  them  to  divert  a  substantial 
percentage  of  their  output  to  that  carrier.  This, 
of  course,  simply  took  it  away  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  principally,  along  their  line.  Southern 
retail  yards  in  pery  state  served  by  this  field 
are  bare.  In  this  state  buyers  of  domestic  coal 
must  have  less  than  two  tons  before  they  can  buy 
more  and  then  only  a  minimum  of  two  tons.  The 
order  of  the  Tennessee  fuel  administrator  in  de¬ 
manding  an  affidavit  to  this  effect  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  in  this  city  by  the  county  administrator 
here.  Retailers  here  are  being  allowed  a  margin 
of  $1.93,  while  in  Chattanooga,  $2.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  an  inclination  to  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  rulings,  with  new  orders  and  rulings 
appearing  rapidly.  The  result  is  that  local  re¬ 
tailers  and  operators  of  the  Kentucky-Tennessee 
field  are  frequently  called  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  for  conferences  as  to  the  meaning 
and  bearing  of  orders. 

Despite  all  adverse  conditions,  many  new  de¬ 
velopments  of  importance  are  being  pushed  to 
completion,  while  many  are  opening  up,  and 
others  being  planned.  Leading  all  is  the  almost 
gigantic  development  of  the  United  States  Coal 
&  Coke  Company,  subsidiary  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Company,  which  has  more  than  2,000  men 
making  preliminary  construction  and  develop¬ 
ment  work  in  Harlan  county,  where  miners’ 
houses  of  eight  rooms,  modern  hotel,  bank,  com¬ 
missary,  and  other  buildings  are  being  rushed  to 
completion.  While  definite  information  is  lack¬ 
ing,  the  output  of  the  mines  when  running  will 
total  300  to  500  cars  daily.  Production  has  al¬ 
ready  started,  but  efforts  are  now  being  put  on 
completing  housing  arrangements  so  that  miners 
can  be  properly  taken  care  of. 

The  F.  S.  Peabody  Syndicate,  said  to  own  100,- 
000  acres  in  Bell,  Harlan,  Leslie  and  Letcher 
counties,  are  said  to  be  preparing  to  operate  on  a 
big  scale,  their  office  building  in  Pineville,  Ky., 
now  being  erected.  Information  as  to  these  de¬ 
velopments  have  not  been  given  out  at  Chicago 
headquarters. 

On  the  L.  &  N.,  in  the  Hazard  and  Elkhorn 
districts,  several  branches  are  under  way  and 
planned,  to  go  through  coal  sections,  while  a 
number  of  important  operations  are  under  way 
on  the  B.  &  O.  and  the  C.  &  O.  in  the  northeast¬ 
ern  Kentucky  field.  The  rumor  persistently  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  B.  &  O.  will  build  from  its  West 
Virginia  line  to  Shelby  Junction,  there  to  con¬ 
nect  with  the  line  that  runs  to  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Corporation’s  Jenkins  operation. 


Indianapolis  Trade 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  13.— (Special 
Correspondence.) — Dr.  Henry  Jameson,  local 
representative  of  the  federal  food  administration 
department,  has  decreed  that  the  Indianapolis  re¬ 
tailers  shall  transact  their  business  on  a  gross 
margin  of  profit  of  $2  a  ton  except  where  more 
than  fifty  tons  are  sold  in  one  order.  Then  the 
gross  margin  allowed  them  shall  be  $1.60  a  ton. 
He  has  filed  his  decision  with  Evans  Woollen, 
federal  administrator  for  Indiana,  but  no  formal 
notice  has  been  given  the  retailers  who  are  charg¬ 
ing  the  same  prices  that  prevailed  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  the  order.  If  the  order  stands  it  will 
reduce  the  retail  price  of  coal  here  at  least  twen¬ 
ty  cents  a  ton  on  practically  all  grades.  Some  of 
the  leading  dealers  say  that  they  can  not  transact 
their  business  at  profit  under  a  gross  margin  of 
$2  a  ton.  In  the  absence  of  official  reports  show¬ 
ing  what  the  retail  prices  will  be  unofficial  esti¬ 
mates  are  being  made.  They  average  about  as 
follows: 

Indiana — Lump,  $5.32 ;  mine  run,  $5.07 ;  screen¬ 
ings,  $4.82;  Brazil  block,  $6.07;  Brazil  block, 
screenings,  $4.82. 

Illinois,  Third  Vein— Lump,  $6.18 1-5 ;  mine 
run,  $5.93  1-5  ;  screenings,  $5.68  1-3. 

Pennsylvania  Bituminous — Lump,  $6.59;  mine 
run,  $6.34 ;  screenings,  $6.09. 

Ohio — Thick  vein  lump,  $6.18;  thick  vein  mine 
run,  $5.93 ;  thick  vein  screenings,  $5.68 ;  thin  vein 
lump,  $6.53;  thin  vein  mine  run,  $6.28;  thin  vein 
screenings,  $6.03. 

West  Virginia — Lump,  $6,43  2-5;  mine  run, 
$6.18  2-5  ;  screenings,  $5.93  2-5  ;  Fall  River  lump, 
$6.58  2-5 ;  Fall  River  mine  run,  $6.33  2-5 ;  Fall 
River  screenings,  $6.08  2-5 ;  Pomeroy  field  lump, 
$6.33  2-5  ;  mine  run,  $6.08  2-5 ;  screenings,  $5.83  2-5. 

Kentucky — Lump,  $6.35;  mine  run,  $6.20; 
screenings,  $5.85.  Blue  Gem  District — Lump, 
$7.95;  mine  run,  $7.70;  screenings,  $6.45;  Jellico 
lump,  $6.80 ;  mine  run,  $6.55 ;  screenings,  $6.30. 

Kentucky  coal  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  carries  a  freight  rate  of  $1.70,  which  would 
make  the  retail  price  five  cents  higher  on  eastern 
Kentucky  coal. 

Anthracite  —  White  Ash  grade;  Broken, 
$10.41]14  ;  egg,  $10.3i;4  ;  stove,  $10.56J4 ;  chesnut, 
$10.66J4  ;  pea,  $9.6114.  Red  Ash  grade:  Broken, 
$10.61^4  ;  egg,  $10.5114  ;  stove,  $10.76I4  :  chestnut, 
$10.76J4 ;  pea,  $9.7114-  Lykens  Valley:  Broken, 
$10.86J4  ;  egg,  $10.7614  >  stove,  $11.16^4 ;  pea, 
$9.96J4. 

The  retailers  have  been  quoting  the  following 
prices  for  the  last  month  and  a  half : 


Ton 

Linton  and  Indiana  lump  . $  5.50 

Indiana  ond  Linton  egg  land  nut .  5.50 

Indiana  mine  run  .  5.2.') 

Indiana  nut  and  slack  .  4.75 

Paragon  lump .  6.25 

Brazil  block  .  6.25 

Kanawha  lump  and  egg .  7.50 

Kentucky  lump  and  egg  .  7.50 

Indianapolis  by-product  coke .  8.25 

Pocahontas  mine  run  .  7.50 

Pocahontas  shoveled  lump  .  8.00 

Pocahontas  forked  lump  .  8.50 

Cannel  lump,  forked  .  9.00 

Anthracite,  grate  .  9.50 

Anthracite  egg .  9.50 

Anthracite,  stove  .  9.75 

Anthracite,  chestnut  .  10.00 

Blossburg,  smithing  .  10.00 


Coal  and  Coke  Extra  Delivery  Charge — 75c  bags  a  ton 
extra  for  ground  floor  or  dumped  into  the  cellar;  $1.00 
bags  a  ton  extra,  carried  into  cellar;  50c  charge  wheel¬ 
barrow  a  ton  extra. 

The  flat  gross  margin  order  is  regarded  as  a 
positive  injury  to  the  retail  trade  here  and  there 
is  talk  of  going  to  Washington  and  asking  Dr. 
Harry  Garfield  for  a  hearing.  The  retailers  have 
been  meeting  with  unusual  difficulties  in  getting 
eastern  coal  and  they  say  that  they  can’t  handle 
it  on  a  $2-a-ton  margin  and  make  a  fair  profit. 
The  zero  weather  this  week  knocked  out  the  rail¬ 
roads  so  that  in  the  Knox,  Vigo  and  other  coun¬ 
ties  practically  no  coal  was  produced  from  last 
Saturday  until  today.  However,  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  state  last  week  was  550,000  tons — 
the  highest  record  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
The  statistics  were  gathered  by  the  public  serv¬ 
ice  commission.  The  operators  are  producing 
more  coal  than  ever  before  and  are  doing  what¬ 
ever  they  can  to  comply  with  the  requests  of  the 
government.  The  retailers  have  been  getting  all 
the  coal  they  could  and  Indiana  probably  was 
in  better  shape  than  most  states  to  withstand 
the  cold  wave.  The  counties  along  the  Ohio 
river  are  suffering  and  the  federal  fuel  admin¬ 
istrator  has  been  trying  to  get  coal  for  them. 
He  had  a  plan  under  way  to  use  the  barges  tied 
up  at  Madison,  Jeffersonville  and  other  points 
when  the  Ohio  river  froze  over.  In  spite  of  the 
cold  wave,  however.  Woollen  received  requests 
for  nearly  two  hundred  less  car  loads  than  were 
received  last  week. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 

An  Acute  Fuel  Famine  Is  Felt  and  the  Ab¬ 
sence  of  Cars  Is  the  Only  Cause — Demand 
Is  Grozving  Rapidly. 


Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
1502  Oliver  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  December  13. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  Pittsburgh  is 
suffering  from  an  acute  fuel  famine,  and  much 
suffering  has  maintained  the  past  three  days  with 
the  mercury  three  below  zero,  and  coal,  and 
natural  gas  decidedly  short,  and  though  the  Rail¬ 
road  Gazette  may  prate,  condemn  and  accuse  coal 
operators  for  incompetency,  bad  management, 
etc.,  yet  the  general  public  feel  and  believe  that 
there  is  more  lack  of  ability,  bad  management 
and  incapacity  shown  by  railway  management 
than  by  coal  producers,  when  they  know  that 
coal  is  to  be  had,  and  the  operator  standing 
ready  to  deliver  it,  but  finds  himself  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  get  cars  to  carry  out  his  contracts,  obey 
the  Governnient’s  requests  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ments  to  munition  making  plants,  or  assist  the 
local  fuel  administrator  in  his  efforts  to  supply 
the  homes  with  the  requisite  amount  of  fuel  to 
keep  the  necessary  fires  burning.  That  such  is 
the  case,  every  Pittsburgher  knows  today,  and 
the  blame  is  not  all  laid  at  the  door  of  the  coal 
producer. 

Retailers  that  depend  on  rail  shipments  en¬ 
tirely  have  been  surely  up  against  it  the  past 
week,  and  it  is  a  crime  that  cars  cannot  be  made 
forthcoming,  while  people  stand  begging  for  the 
wherewithal  to  keep  the  cold  out  of  the  home. 
Yards  that  are  supplied  by  river  shippers  have 
been  more  fortunate,  as  their  supply  has  been 
better,  and  a  better  tonnage  has  been  delivered 
on  contracts  by  river  operators,  while  today, 
yesterday  and  Monday  barely  a  25  per  cent  car 
supply  maintained  and  much  of  this  for  rail¬ 
road  fuel. 

Demand  from  all  lines  of  buyers  continues 
large  and  insistent,  and  there  is  no  question 
whatever,  but  that  with  transportation  conditions 
remedied  the  output  of  mines  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  as  well  as  the  supply  of  coke  could 
easily  be  increased  from  25  to  40  per  cent.  The 
labor  question,  while  a  serious  problem,  could 
be  met  could  shipping  facilities  be  guaranteed, 
undeniably  there  are  mines  and  localities  that  ’tis 
almost  an  impossibility  to  hold  labor  at,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  situation  and  conditions,  at  which  the 
output  could  not  be  increased,  but  there  are 
others  that  operating  under  more  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  can  get  all  the  help  required  for  a  much 
larger  output. 

The  city  of  Pittsburgh  some  time  ago  decided 
to  open  mines  on  its  own  property,  and  appro¬ 
priated  $100,000  for  that  purpose;  advertised 
for  bids  for  opening  the  mines  and  equipping 
them,  but  there  is  little  prospect  of  the  city 
mining  any  coal  from  the  municipal  deposit  under 
the  Mayview  farm,  because  no  contractor  seems 
anxious  to  bid  on  the  job  of  opening  the  mine. 
The  contracts  have  been  advertised  for  several 
weeks,  and  two  bids  have  been  received.  Both 
are  far  in  excess  of  the  engineer’s  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  opening,  for  which  council  has 
set  aside  $100,000. 

The  work  was  divided  into  two  contracts.  The 
first  was  to  include  switch  manway  and  founda¬ 
tions,  and  the  second,  buildings  and  machinery. 
The  estimate  for  the  first  was  $5,000.  The  two 
bids  received  on  this  part  of  the  work  were  for 
$69,974  and  $115,824.  The  estimate  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  contract  was  $45,000,  but  no  bids  were  re¬ 
ceived.  Shortage  of  labor  and  the  rise  in  mate¬ 
rial  prices  account  for  the  disparity  between  the 
estimated  cost  and  the  bids,  or  the  absence  of 
them. 

The  pooling  plan  is  hopefully  discussed,  but 
as  yet  has  had  no  visible  effect  on  the  general 
situation.  The  pooling  of  cars  is  also  being 
talked  seriously,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
will  be  more  than  talk  result  from  the  various 
gatherings  of  coal  and  coke  producers  and  rail¬ 
road  managers,  but  at  this  writing  nothing  of  a 
definite  nature  seems  to  have  developed,  and  in 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  existing  conditions 
put  to  one  large  producer,  he  said,  “Worse  and 
more  of  it,”  and  that  about  expresses  conditions 
in  the  coal  and  coke  market  of  Pittsburgh  today. 
Members  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Car  Service 
Association,  D.  W.  Kuhn,  local  fuel  administrator, 
and  rnembers  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’ 
Association,  at  a  meeting  yesterday  in  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Bank  building,  took  no  action  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  pooling  coal  in  Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh  Neivs  Items 

Westmoreland  Coal  Company  plans  to  merge 
the  subsidiary  Penn  Gas  Coal  Company  and 
Manor  Gas  Coal  Company,  all  of  Greensburg, 
Pa.  Stockholders  will  vote  to  approve  the 
consolidation  on  December  11. 

The  coal  operators  of  the  Butler-Mercer  dis¬ 
trict  have  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
Butler-Mercer  Coal  Operators’  Association. 

The  Akron  Coal  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
has  purchased  of  Walter  R.  Hawkins,  of 
Waynesburg,  Pa.,  fifteen  tracts  of  land,  con¬ 
taining  1,036  acres,  in  Richland  township 
southeast  of  Lore  City,  Pa. 

The  H.  Koppers  Company  of  Pittsburgh, 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  by-product 
coke  in  the  country,  is  assembling  materials 
for  a  large  operation  at  Champion,  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Creek  Valley,  for  the  shipment  of  coal 
for  by-product  purposes.  At  the  mouth  of 
Champion  Run  the  company  will  build  a  vil¬ 
lage  to  be  known  as  Melcroft.  The  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  forty  to  fifty  cars  of  raw  coal  a 
day,  all  for  shipment  to  the  company’s  plant 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 


Duluth  Trade 

Duluth,  Minn.,  December  13. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Coal  receipts  at  this  market  are 
being  maintained  right  up  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  lake  navigation  season,  and  the  supplies 
situation  is  being  materially  improved  as  a  re¬ 
sult.'  Under  the  handicap  of  below-zero  tem¬ 
peratures,  boats  arriving  during  the  past  ten  days 
have  been  covered  with  ice  and  the  use  of  tugs 
to  enable  them  to  reach  their  dock  has  been 
necessary.  Yesterday  six  steamers  were  unload¬ 
ing  soft  coal  at  the  docks  and  seven  cargoes  are 
still  to  come  to  complete  the  season’s  fuel  re¬ 
ceipts  by  the  water  route. 

Dock  operators  assert  that  there  can  be  no 
getting  away  from  the  fact  that  supplies  of  fuel 
are  short,  and  that  the  exercise  of  the  greatest 
conservation  will  be  necessary  to  enable  stocks 
to  last  out  until  next  spring.  With  the  general 
industrial  activity  over  the  northwest,  factory 
fuel  consumption  is  heavy  and  the  call  from 
domestic  sources  is  said  to  be  also  above  the 
average.  The  abnormally  cold  weather  during 
the  last  ten  days  has  led  to  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  tonnage  of  coal  burned. 

Charles  P.  Craif,  Fuel  Administrator  at  Du¬ 
luth,  said  today  that  there  is  a  big  shortage  of 
anthracite  coal  on  this  market,  and  that  the  great¬ 
est  economy  must  be  exercised.  Dealers  have 
been  instructed  by  him  not  to  allow  any  person 
or  company  to  hoard  hard  coal,  and  to  deal  it 
out  with  the  greatest  care  so  that  the  supply  will 
reach  the  greatest  number  of  people.  Going  into 
figures,  he  pointed  out  that  according  to  data 
compiled  by  his  board,  the  docks  at  the  Head  of 
the  Lakes  contain  only  380,000  tons  at  present, 
whereas  in  the  spring  of  1916  there  were  490,000 
tons  of  it  on  hand. 

Under  the  spur  of  the  cold  weather  conditions 
dealers  in  towns  through  this  district  are  press¬ 
ing  for  supplies,  and  operators  are  being  kept 
busy  in  making  a  selection  of  the  cases  where  the 
need  of  fuel  is  the  most  urgent.  Coal  is  now 
being  the  right  of  way  by  the  roads,  and  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  upon  a  much  larger  scale  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  days.  A  decrease  of  9,542  cars 
was  shown  in  shipments  from  the  docks  during 
November,  the  total  standing  at  27,092  cars 
as  against  36,634  last  year  and  36,258  cars  during 
the  corresponding  month  1915. 

The  C.  Reiss  Coal  Company  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  had  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  the  last  cargoes  of  hard  coal  to  reach 
the  Head  of  the  Lakes  this  season.  They  were 
regarded  as  trade  life  savers  by  officials  of  these 
docks. 

Firemen  had  a  hard  time  one  day  this  week  in 
extinguishing  a  fire  at  the  Boston  Coal  Com¬ 
pany’s  dock  at  Duluth.  It  was  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  a  considerable  portion  of  a  large  coal  pile 
before  the  flames  were  checked.  The  blaze  was 
attributed  to  spontaneous  combustion. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  either  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail  prices  of  coal  on  this  market  since 
December  1st.  Retail  dealers  at  Duluth  received 
orders  from_  the  local  Fuel  Administrator  not  to 
advance  their  quotations  thirty-five  cents  per  ton 
in  anthracite  coal  in  line  with  the  increased  wages 
granted  the  miners,  according  to  agreement  with 
the  Federal  Fuel  Administrator,  Dr.  H.  A.  Gar¬ 
field.  The  order  drew  attention  to  the  point  that 
the  advance  does  not  apply  to  coal  mined  prior  to 
December  1st. 


Twin  Cities  Trade 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December  13. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — There  are  more  reports  and 
more  rumors  in  the  coal  business  this  season 
than  there  appears  to  be  in  the  war.  It  is 
lumored  that  there  is  an  ample  supjily  of  coal, 
and  that  there  is  hardly  enough  to  last  until  the 
New  Year;  that  people  are  hoarding  every  pound 
they  can  get  hold  of,  and  that  they  are  holding 
off  from  buying ;  that  prices  are  exorbitantly 
high  and  that  they  are  distressingly  low  compared 
with  what  they  should  be. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  from  a  careful  sur¬ 
vey  of  facts  available,  there  is  not  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal,  but  there  may  be  a  reasonable  supply 
if  economy  is  practiced.  On  hard  coal  there 
seems  to  be  a  shortage  of  about  50,000  tons — in 
the  neighborhood  of  three  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
receipts  and  surplus.  The  present  season’s  stocks 
will  be  absorbed  along  somewhat  different  lines. 
Owing  to  high-priced  soft  coals,  there  will  be 
some  diversion  of  consumption  into  hard  coals. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  probably  somewhat 
fewer  domestic  establishments  using  hard  coal, 
due  to  the  number  of  homes  from  which  young 
men  have  enlisted  or  have  been  drafted,  which 
results  in  two  families  occupying  a  house  to¬ 
gether,  and  to  families  going  into  apartments  to 
escape  running  heating  plants.  Whether  the 
shortage  will  be  overcome,  rests  largely  upon  the 
character  of  the  winter.  Some  severe  weather 
with  two  days  of  below  zero  weather  has  caused 
heavy  consumption  of  late,  but  milder  weather 
followed  immediately. 

On  soft  coal  the  shortage  on  the  docks  is 
around  900,000  tons,  or  about  eleven  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  last  year’s  total  receipts  and  surplus. 
This  would  appear  to  be  much  liarder  to  over¬ 
come  than  the  hard  coal  shortage,  yet  the  fuel 
commissioners  are  urging  everyone  who  can  use 
soft  coal  in  a  heating  plant  to  turn  to  that  and 
leave  hard  coal  for  those  who  can  burn  nothing 
else.  This  is  because  the  railroads  alone  have 
more  than  the  amount  short  stored  in  addition 
to  their  usual  winter  stocks,  so  that  as  far  as 
the  comparison  with  a  year  ago  is  concerned, 
there  is  as  much  soft  coal  available  now  as  there 
was  a  year  ago.  The  unknown  quantity  enters 
again  in  the  question  of  how  much  of  an  increase 
will  greater  industrial  activity  cause,  due  to  war 
production.  Unquestionably  there  will  be  some 
increase  in  consumption  because  of  this,  but  how 
much  cannot  be  estimated  with  safety. 

The  price  is  causing  much  tribulation  of  spirit 
with  certain  classes.  One  conspicuous  example 
of  this  type  anounces  with  a  chanticleer  crow 
from  his  compost  heap  that  the  coal  trade  has 
been  charging  prices  far  in  excess  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  figures  since  September  1,  and  offers  to 
secure  rebates  of  the  excess  so  charged.  With 
the  government  so  sadly  in  need  of  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  upon  every  hand,  it  seems  a  sad  mistake 
that  so  massive  a  compendium  of  knowledge 
should  remain  obscured  under  the  bushelbasket 
of  selling  hotels. 

The  matter  of  uniform  prices  has  been  urged 
again  upon  the  local  trade— now  that  they  should 
reach  such  figures  of  their  own  volition  or  suffer 
having  them  published  and  forced  upon  them. 


Twin  Cities  Notes 

The  fuel  commissioner  of  Minnesota  has  urged 
upon  the  retail  coal  trade  to  confine  sales  of  hard 
coal  to  those  whose  heating  plants  or  stoves  can¬ 
not  use  soft  coal.  Wherever  possible,  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  use  soft  coal  and  conserve  the  supply 
of  hard.  Another  demand  has  been  made  upon 
the  trade  that  they  cannot  conserve  their  own 
.supplies,  but  must  sell  to  all  comers,  whether 
they  be  regular  established  trade  or  not.  Orders 
are  to  be  restricted  to  small  lots  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Retailers  are  advised  that  they  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  secure  more  coal  this  year  than  they  did 
last  season,  and  they  must  confine  their  orders 
accordingly. 

One  suggestion  which  has  been  made  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  to  economize  on  coal  by  closing  the  public 
schools  for  three  months  during  the  severe 
weather,  but  it  met  with  no  approval,  and  seems 
unlikely  to  be  considered.  It  would  release  about 
14,000  tons  of  coal. 

The  state  commissioner  of  highways  in  a 
public  letter  gives  his  approval  of  priority  order 
No.  2,  which  prohibits  the  use  of  open-top  cars 
for  moving  sand  and  gravel  for  road  building  in 
order  to  conserve  the  cars  for  the  shipment  of 
coal. 


The  Colorado  Coal  Company  of  Portland,  a 
$1,000,000  corporation,  has  been  granted  a  Maine 
charter  to  do  a  general  mining  business.  In¬ 
corporators:  Clarence  G.  Trott.  P.  B.  Drew.  T, 
L.  Croteau,  J.  P.  O’Donnell,  all  of  Portland. 
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Kansas  City  Trade 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  December  13. — (Special 
Correspondence.) — The  market  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  brisk  during  the  past  week,  due  to  the 
cold  weather  that  this  section  has  been  ex¬ 
periencing.  The  retailers  have  been  extremely 
busy  in  supplying  the  demand  with  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  doing  so  excepting  in  hard  coal.  The 
shortage  of  semi-anthracite  and  anthracite  coal 
at  Kansas  City  is  still  acute  and  many  deal¬ 
ers  have  been  forced  to  substitute  soft  coal  for 
hard  coal  orders  or  deliver  only  a  portion  of  the 
order  and  wait  until  a  later  date  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  business. 

The  local  board  of  the  federal  fuel  admin¬ 
istration  last  week  announced  the  top  or  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  for  the  retailers  at  Kansas  City. 
This  schedule  brought  a  reduction  of  the 
maximum  prices  on  nearly  all  grades  handled 
here.  The  retailers  declare  that  the  prices,  as 
announced  and  put  into  effect  December  10, 
which  although  they  met  the  approval  of  Wal¬ 
lace  Crossley,  state  fuel  administrator,  are  un¬ 
fair  to  them.  The  provisions  of  the  price-fix¬ 
ing  agreement  are  that  the  dealers  are  to  be 
permitted  a  profit  of  thirty  per  cent  more  than 
the  gross  profits  of  1915  or  July,  1917.  It  is 
said  that  in  many  instances  the  new  prices 
will  not  enable  the  dealers  to  secure  this  mar¬ 
gin.  The  prices  were  decreased  particularly 
on  soft  coal,  the  local  board,  of  which  Walter 
L.  Lampkin  is  chairman,  declaring  that  the 
bulk  of  soft  coal  was  being  sold  to  the  poor 
of  the  city  and  that  the  prices  should  be  lower. 

The  retail  dealers  association,  of  which  Fred 
W.  Schermes  is  chairman,  has  lodged  a  com¬ 
plaint  on  the  prices  with  the  state  fuel  ad¬ 
ministration  and  some  action  will  probably 
be  taken  during  the  company  week. 

ANTHRACITE 


.Aikan^as — 


Grate 


Egg 


No.  4  . 

Pea  . 

Spadra — 

Grate  and  Egg  . 

No.  4  . . 

Pennsylvania — 
White  Ash  grate 
White  Ash  egg  . 
White  Ash  stove 
White  Ash  nut  . 


Cost  F.  O.  B.  Price  to 
Kansas  City  Consumer 

. $10.42  $12.80 

.  10.67  13.00 

.  11.42  13.80 

.  8,7.5  11.00 

.  9.67  12.40 

.  10.17  12.90 

.  10.47  13.00 

.  16.65  12.80 

.  10.87  13.15 

.  10.96  13.20 


SEMI-ANTHRACITE 


Oklahoma — 

Lump  .  7.22 

Mine  run  .  6.42 

Slack  .  4.50 

Thin  vein  lump  .  6.32 

Thin  vein  mine  run  .  5.97 

Thin  vein  slack  .  L65 

Thick  vein  lump  .  5.82 

Thick  vein  mine  run  .  5.7 

Thick  vein  slack .  4.65 

Paris  lump  .  7.42 

BITUMINOTTS 
Illinois,  Springfield  District — 

Lump  and  egg  .  4.50 

Mine  run  .  4.25 

Slack  .  3.79 

Franklin  County — 

Lump  and  egg .  5.32 

Kansas,  Cherokee — 

Lump .  4.48 

Nut  .  4.33 

Mine  run  .  4.23 

Slack  .  3.83 

Iowa  Block  .  4.93 

Missouri  Block — 


North  Missouri — (Novinger  and  Bevier)  — 

Lump .  4.20 

Mine  run .  3.95 

Brownington,  Mo .  4.27 


9.50 
8.65 
6.35 
8.60 
8.25 

6.50 
8.10 
7.85 
6.50 
9.70 


6.55 

6.30 

6.55 

7.40 


6.55 

6.40 

6.30 

5.60 

7.00 

6.45 


6.25 

6.00 

6.35 


Denver  Trade 

Denver,  December  13. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — The  closing  days  of  last  week  ushered  in 
a  cold  wave  with  a  heavy  snowfall,  and  the  storm 
period  extended  over  to  Monday  and  Tuesday  of 
this  week.  The  weather  change  swept  all  the 
Rocky  Mountain  states. 

In  consequence  of  the  freezing  temperatures 
there  has  been  an  unusually  sharp  demand  for  all 
grades,  and  an  actual  shortage  in  many  localities, 
including  Denver. 

The  demand  for  steam  coal  was  heavier  here 
than  at  any  time  during  the  season,  and  more 
than  one  large  business  building  was  unable  to 
furnish  heat  last  Saturday.  The  situation  was 
considerably  relieved  yesterday.  There  is  an  acute 
shortage  in  many  localities  in  Denver  territory. 

The  present  situation  reflects  the  enormous  de¬ 
mand  for  Colorado  coal  in  outside  markets,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  demand  of  this  market. 
This  outside  demand  precludes  all  possibility  of 
any  surplus  for  months  to  come.  The  present 
shortage  exists  regardless  of  continued  increase  in 
production.  Official  figures  show  an  increase  of 
80,509  tons  in  October  as  against  the  same  period 
last  year,  and  an  increase  of  3,123,647  tons  for 


the  first  nine  months  of  1917,  against  a  similar 
period  of  last  year.  The  total  output  this  year, 
including  October,  is  10,295,826  tons. 

Mine  prices  and  local  retail  prices  remain  un¬ 
changed.  Denver  retailers,  however,  through 
their  local  association,  have  formally  asked  the 
state  fuel  administrator  for  authority  to  increase 
prices  again,  alleging  that  they  are  unable  to 
even  meet  the  cost  of  doing  business  under  the 
federal  margin  allowed.  They  have  submitted 
statements  proving  their  contention,  which  shows 
that  the  present  cost  of  doing  business  in  Denver 
is  50  per  cent  above  that  of  four  years  ago. 
They  are  now  operating  without  a  cent  of  profit. 

Although  the  car  shortage  shows  more  im¬ 
provement,  it  is  generally  believed  that  Novem¬ 
ber’s  tonnage  will  run  below  October.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  still  almost  bare  of  lignite  and  bituminous 
slack. 


Charles  R.  Moriarity 

Cincinnati,  December  13. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Early  this  week  the  announcement 
was  made  of  the  selection  of  Charles  R.  Moriar¬ 
ity  as  the  general  manager  of  the  pooling  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  middle  west  by  the  railways 
and  coal  men  so  concerned. 

Mr.  Moriarity  is  the  western  sales  agent  for 
the  Cabin  Creek  Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
with  his  main  office  in  this  city,  which  position  he 
has  successfully  held  for  several  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  presidents  of  the  Cincinnati  Coal 
Exchange,  and  through  his  administration  this 
virile  body  made  many  advances. 

As  a  railroad  man,  Mr.  Moriarity  first  had  his 
schooling.  He  was  connected  with  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  Railway  for  many  years  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  position  of  both  trainmaster  and  the 
superintendent  of  a  division.  In  this  line  he 
worked  from  the  ground  up  so  that  transpor¬ 
tation  matters  are  no  puzzle  to  him. 

It  is  understood  that  branch  offices  of  the 
pooling  association  will  be  placed  in  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Akron,  Canton,  and  if  need¬ 
ed,  in  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit,  and  these  will  be 
under  Mr.  Moriarity’s  supervision.  All  points  of 
congestion  will  be  examined  and  re-arrangements 
of  railway  switching  and  readjustments  that  will 
undo  tieups  will  be  the  work  of  his  department. 

Sunday  Mr.  Moriarity  went  East  to  Washing¬ 
ton  for  a  conference  with  Dr.  Garfield  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Cleveland  on  Thursday,  where  he  was 
in  conference  with  Homer  Johnson,  the  state 
fuel  administrator.  It  is  understood  that  his  ter¬ 
ritory  will  not  be  confined  to  Ohio  alone,  but  will 
take  in  a  stretch  from  Pittsburgh  on  the  east  to 
the  Mississippi  river  on  the  west. 

The  Cabin  Creek  Consolidated  make  it  plain 
that  the  services  of  Mr.  Moriarity  have  only 
been  loaned  to  the  pooling  association  and  that 
while  an  assistant  will  be  given  him  at  Cincinnati 
to  look  after  their  affairs,  he  is  still  a  part  of 
their  organization. 


Investigate  Thoroughly 

Washington,  December  —.—The  United  States 
Senate  on  the  11th  instant  directed  an  inquiry 
by  its  Committee  on  Manufactures  into  the  causes 
of  shortage  of  coal  and  sugar,  and  instructed 
the  committee  to  make  a  report  together  with 
recommendations.  The  resolution  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
it  was  adopted  practically  without  debate. 

Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri,  Democrat,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  and  as 
he  has  been  an  open  and  avowed  opponent  of 
the  extraordinary  legislation  that  was  passed  at 
the  last  session  giving  the  Food  and  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  wide  powers,  the  opinion  is  general 
here  that  the  investigation  is  going  to  be  an  inter¬ 
esting  one.  It  will  at  least  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  coal  operators  and  representatives  of 
the  sugar  industry  to  voice  their  sentiments  as 
tc  the  Fuel  Administration  and  the  Pood  Ad¬ 
ministration  so  far  as  sugar  is  concerned,  and  to 
make  suggestions  as  to  changes. 

The  Committee  on  Manufactures  consists  of 
Senator  James  .A..  Reed,  chairman,  and  Senators 
Ellison  D.  Smith,  South  Carolina ;  Atlee  Pom- 
erene,  of  Ohio ;  Robert  F.  Broussard,  of  Louisi¬ 
ana:  James  K.  Vardaman,  of  Mississippi,  and 
•Andrieus  A.  Jones,  New  IMexico,  Democrats,  and 
Senators  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  Wisconsin ;  Jacob 
H.  Gallinger,  New  Hampshire;  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Massachusetts;  William  S.  Kenyon,  Iowa, 
and  Bert  M.  Fernald,  Maine,  Republicans. 

Following  is  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the 
Senate : 

“Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Manufac¬ 
tures  be  directed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
shortage  of  sugar  and  coal  and  report  to  the 


Senate  thereon,  together  with  their  recommenda¬ 
tion  or  any  steps  which  they  may  deem  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  with  a  view  to  remedying  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  if  possible  prevent  their  recurrence.” 

When  this  resolution  was  adopted.  Senator 
Reed  introduced  the  following,  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Contingent 
Expenses : 

“Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Manufac¬ 
tures  or  any  sub-committee  thereof  be  and 
hereby  is  authorized  during  the  65th  Congress  to 
.send  for  persons,  books  and  papers;  to  admin¬ 
ister  oaths,  to  employ  a  stenographer  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  $1  per  printed  page  to  report  such 
hearings  as  may  be  had  in  connection  with  any 
subject  which  may  be  pending  before  said  com¬ 
mittee;  the  expense  thereof  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  or  any  sub-committee  thereof  may  sit 
through  the  session  or  recess  of  the  Senate.” 

On  Wednesday  the  committee  on  manufac¬ 
turers  met  and  it  was  decided  to  take  up  both 
coal  and  sugar  together;  that  is,  to  hear  state¬ 
ments  of  witnesses  as  they  became  available. 
The  following  subcommittee  was  appointed  to 
conduct  the  hearings:  Senator  Reed,  Chair¬ 
man  and  Senator  Vardaman  and  Jtines  of  New 
Mexico,  Democrats,  and  Senators  Lodge  and 
Kenyon,  Republicans.  Food  and  fuel  admin¬ 
istrators  officials  will  be  the  first  witnesses 
heard  by  the  committee. 


Louisville  Trade 

Louisville,  December  13. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — With  the  blizzard  which  arrived  the 
night  of  December  7th,  came  the  usual  delay 
in  transportation  and  mining  and  a  few  days 
later  every  operator  in  southeastern  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  and  western  Kentucky  fields  were 
being  swamped  with  urgent  requests  for  ship¬ 
ments  of  coal.  These  requests  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  right  along,  and  getting  stronger  and 
stronger  every  day,  with  many  of  them  very 
discouraging  to  the  operator  because  of  the 
tone  of  the  appeals  from  many  who  are  unable 
to  get  as  much  as  one  car. 

One  concern  here  in  Louisville  reported  they 
are  receiving  on  the  average  of  75  letters  a 
day  from  people  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  stating  that  there  is  not  a 
pound  of  coal  in  their  yards,  or  from  manu¬ 
facturers  who  say  they  will  have  to  close  their 
plants  unless  they  get  coal,  and  get  it  quick. 
The  condition  in  the  north  is  partly  due  to 
the  congestion  of  the  L.  &  N.  railroad  at  the 
De  Coursey  yards  across  from  Cincinnati. 
It  is  reported  that  there  are  between  twelve 
and  fourteen  hundred  loaded  cars  at  De  Cour- 
sev  which  cannot  move.  This  amount  rep¬ 
resents  about  10  per  cent  of  the  equipment 
which  the  L.  &  N.  railroad  now  has  on  its  own 
lines.  This  would  leave  the  L.  &  N.  free  for 
unloading  at  the  time  of  this  report  around 
about  eleven  thousand  empties,  most  of  which 
would  be  loaded  for  shipment  into  the  north 
and  would  necessarily  have  to  pass  through 
the  Cincinnati  gateway  on  90  per  cent  of  this 
northern  business,  which  would  further  tend 
to  clog  up  the  gateway. 

It  seems  that  all  of  the  state  fuel  admin¬ 
istrators  are  doing  more  to  take  care  of  their 
respective  states  than  they  are  to  divide  up 
the  coal  where  it  is  most  needed  and  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good. 

The  jobber  certainly  is  not  making  any 
money  at  the  present  time.  While  they  have 
been  almost  pulled  limb  from  limb  by  the 
public,  who  do  not  understand  that  there  is 
no  more  money  in  the  coal  business  than  in 
every  other  line,  they  feel  it  their  duty  to 
stick  to  their  posts  and  be  willing  to  even 
lose  money  in  order  to  help  distribute  the 
coal  to  the  points  where  it  is  needed  the  most 
and  see  that  some  of  the  unscrupulous  deal¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers  who  have  caught  pn 
the  racket  of  appealing  to  every  fuel  admin¬ 
istrator  in  the  country  for  coal  does  not  get 
more  than  he  is  entitled  to. 

The  retail  situation  in  Louisville  is  “fierce.” 
There  is  very  little  coal,  either  Eastern  or 
Western  Kentucky  in  the  city,  and  with  ’the 
heavy  snow  still  on  the  ground,  deliverv  to 
the  outskirts  is  practically  Impossible.  There 
have  been  few  reports  made  of  farnilies  being 
without  fuel  and  in  dangerous  condition.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  severity  of  the  blizzard,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  charitable  organizations  report  that  the 
calls  for  assistance  on  coal  have_  been  some 
less  than  was  anticipated,  which  is  somewhat 
encouraging. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade 


Columbus,  O.,  December  13. —  {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — A  climax  was  reached  in  the  aqute 
Ohio  coal  crisis,  brought  about  by  a  siege  of 
zero  weather,  on  yesterday  by  the  release  to 
the  general  trade  of  lake-consigned  coal  on 
sidings.  Credit  for  this  is  taken  by  Governor 
Cox,  who  after  sending  two  telegrams  during 
the  day  to  Administrator  Garfield  and  receiv¬ 
ing  only  non-committal  replies,  from  a  sub¬ 
ordinate,  appealed  direct  to  President  Wilson. 
Last  evening  authority  came  from  Washing¬ 
ton  for  State  .Administrator  Johnson  to  make 
disposition  of  the  lake  coal.  This  will  give  to 
the  Ohio  consumer  4,000  cars,  of  which  200 
are  in  Columbus,  700  at  Nelscnville,  2,000  in 
the  Conway  yards,  and  500  at  lake  ports. 

Whatever  service  the  Governor  may  have 
rendered  in  this  matter,  his  action  is  not*  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  politics.  Ohio  early  took 
the  stand  that  it  wanted  to  handle  its  own 
coal  situation,  and  officials  in  various  state  de¬ 
partments  have  felt  a  grievance  since  a  State 
Fuel  Administrator  was  appointed  by  Wash¬ 
ington  with  the  status  of  a  federal  officer. 
The  sifting  down  of  sensational  reports  of 
coal  famine  from  over  the  state  reveals  very 
few  cases  of  extreme  hardship.  The  coal  trade 
here  feels  that,  considering  that  this  has  been 
the  coldest  period  of  December  weather  for 
this  region  in  over  thirty  years,  the  adrnin- 
istration  organization  has  handled  the  crises 
with  credit.  The  county  fuel  boards  which 
keep  the  administrator  informed  on  the  exact 
state  of  affairs  in  their  home  localities,  are 
proving  a  great  help. 

Production  in  the  Hocking  Valley  and  other 
Southern  Ohio  field  has  been  cut  down  to 
about  half  of  normal,  since  the  bad  weather 
set  in  on  Saturday  last.  Added  to  the  zero 
temperature,  which  has  prevailed  much  of  the 
time,  snow  storms  have  helped  to  cripple 
motive  power.  The  Hocking  Valley  Railroad 
is  not  giving  much  better  than  fifty  per  cent 
service  and  a  two  days’  embargo  was  declared 
Monday  by  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Gentral  and 
the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  against  coal  loading, 
in  the  interest  of  a  clean-up.  Very  little  out- 
of-state  coal  of  any  kind  is  reaching  this 
market.  Jobbing  activities  continue  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  with  heavy  buying  at  the  mines  by  con¬ 
sumers.  Coal  headquarters  here  are  being 
besieged  by  inquirers  more  than  at  any  time_  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  but  much  of  this  is  believed 
to  be  scarce.  Congestion  is  holding  back  ship¬ 
ments  started  to  the  general  trade  after  the 
lifting  of  the  lake  priority  order. 


Hocking  (thick  vein)— 

Prepared  sizes . 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . 

Hocking  (thin  vein) — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . 


$3.60@3.65  $2.70@2.85 

.  3.25@3.40  2.45@2.60 
.  3.00@3.15  2.20@2.35 

3.85@4.00  3.05@3.20 

.  3.60@3.75  2.80@2.95 

3.35@3.50  2.55@2.70 


Pomeroy- 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Mine  run  . 

Screenings  . 

West  Virginia  Splint — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

Mine  run . 

Screenings  . 


3.85@4.00  3.05@3.20 

3.60@3.75  2.80@2.95 

3.35@3.50  2.55@2.70 

3.90@4.05  2.70@2.85 

3.65@3.80  2.45@2.60 

3.40@3.55  2.20@2.35 


Pocahontas — 
Prepared  sizes 
Mine  run  .... 
Screenings  .  . . . 


4.15@4.30  2.70@2.85 

3.90@4.05  2.45@2.60 

3.65@3.80  2.20@2.3.5 


Columbus  has  plenty  of  coal,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Secretary  Young,  of  the 
Franklin  County  Fuel  Board.  But  he  adds 
that  much  of  it  might  as  well  be  at  the  mines, 
so  far  as  immediate  relief  is  concerned,  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  teams  and  men  for  hauling. 


The  condition  is  being  met  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  possible,  with  all  retail  dealers  of  the  city 
cooperating  with  the  board.  Hocking  thick- 
vein  lump  is  selling  at  $5.60  and  mine  run  at 
$5.36,  with  Hocking  thin-vein  and  Pomeroy 
at  25  cents  per  ton  higher.  Jackson  lump  is 
$7.50;  Pocahontas  lump,  $6.45,  and  mine  run, 
.$6.20. 


Columbus  Nezvs  Notes 

F.  W.  Dieble,  of  the  Dunn  Coal  Company, 
Detroit,  was  a  visitor  of  the  week. 

H.  H.  McCillipp,  of  the  International  Coal 
Company,  Detroit,  was  a  recent  buyer  in  the 
market  here. 

H.  W.  Jenkins,  head  of  the  H.  W.  Jenkins 
Coal  Company,  is  the  latest  happy  benedict 
of  the  local  coal  trade,  having  been  married  on 
December  7,  to  Miss  Louise  Thompson.  The 
ceremony  took  place  at  their  future  home, 
2359  Summit  street,  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Good,  superintendent  of  the  Protestant  Hos¬ 
pital,  officiating.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jennings  went 
to  housekeeping  at  once.  The  home  of  the 
bride  was  at  (jranville,  O.,  but  for  the  past 
year  she  has  been  employed  in  Columbus. 

Ohio  State  University,  with  its  5,000  stu¬ 
dents,  was  one  of  the  institutions  which  took 
the  count  this  week  by  closing  down  until  the 
mercury  took  an  upward  shoot.  The  com¬ 
plaint  was  not  due  to  no  coal,  but  to  the  bad 
quality  of  that  on  hand. 

By  a  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Zimpfer, 
a  Socialist  member,  into  the  City  Council,  De¬ 
cember  10,  the  Director  of  Public  Service  has 
been  asked  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  establishing  a  municipal  coal  yard. 

As  a  coal-saving  measure,  which  will  cut 
down  its  consumption  400  to  500  tons  a  month, 
the  Columbus  Railway,  Power  &  Light  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  authorized  by  the  City  Council 
to  put  into  effect  the  “skip-stop”  plan  of  run¬ 
ning  cars.  This  will  go  into  effect  as  soon  as 
a  schedule  can  be  worked  out. 

State  Fuel  Administrator  Johnson’s  esti- 
ment  of  the  increased  output  of  coal  in  Ohio 
by  the  proposed  new  pooling  plan  is  10,000,000 
tons  a  year.  The  plan  as  now  approved  both 
by  the  state  and  federal  administrator  means 
complete  union  of  all  coal  shippers  in  Ohio, 
Pensylvania,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
Michigan,  with  a  radical  disregard  of  all  iron¬ 
clad  rules  which  heretofore  have  governed 
railroads  in  the  shipping  of  coal.  By  this 
measure  coal  will  be  sent  direct  from  the 
mines  to  the  coal-consuming  centers,  where 
it  will  be  placed  on  sidings  according  to  grade. 
Orders  will  be  filled  to  consumers  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  city  pool  officials. 

A  very  interesting  meeting  of  local  coal 
shippers  was  that  of  last  Friday  at  the  weekly 
luncheon,  which  was  given  by  T.  J.  Hoffman, 
of  the  Hoffman  Coal  Company.  Secretary 
Nigh,  of  the  M.-O.-I.  Coal  Association,  spoke 
on  matters  of  fuel  administration  in  ()hio,  with 
special  reference  to  the  new  price  list  of  the 
Jackson  field.  It  has  not  yet  been  defined  by 
the  authorities  whether  the  advance  cover 
other  coal  of  that  field  in  addition  to  No.  2 
Jackson. 

Equipment  for  wagon  mines  is  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  box-cars,  on  the  lines  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Toledo  &  Ohio 
Central,  Kanawha  &  Michigan,  and  Norfolk 
&  Western  roads.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
Hocking  Valley  road  will  take  similar  action. 

A  second  mine  will  be  opened  by  the  Daniel 
Boone  Coal  Company,  at  Hazeard,  Ky.,  about 


January  1,  increasing  the  tonnage  there  of  1,200 
by  one  hundred  per  cent.  No.  3  mine  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  ready  for  business  June  1.  The 
operations  are  part  of  the  Maynard  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  interests. 

With  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  and  the  an¬ 
nounced  purpose  to  develop  coal  lands  in  the 
Hocking  Valley  field,  the  Minerton  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Columbus,  has  been  incorporated  by 
R.  J.  Leonard,  B.  William  Osborn,  A.  E. 
Sartin,  Randolph  McAdams  and  A.  E.  Eigen- 
see. 
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WHEN  YOU  WANT 

When  you  want  to  buy,  sell  or  lease  a  Coal 
Mine,  Coal  Lands,  a  Retail  Business  or  Used 
Machinery— use  The  Black  Diamond  classified 
columns. 

THE  BLACK  DIAMOND  is  THE  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  for  the  coal  trade.  Rate,  4 
cents  per  word.  All  classified  advertising 
should  reach  the  Chicago  office  not  later  than 
Thursday.  On  Friday  night  it  will  be  travel¬ 
ing  all  over  the  United  States  and  Saturday 
will  be  read  by  nearly  everyone  interested  in 
the  Coal  Industry. 

THE  BLACK  DIAMOND 

For  Over  30  Years  the  Coal  Traders  Leading  Journal 

Manhattan  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 
Branches:  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURG 
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THE  BEACK  DIAMOND. 


[December  15 


A  Good  Salesman  Gone 

Probably  the  following  letter  will 
strike  a  responsive  chord  with  most 
readers  hereof : 

Baltimore,  Md. 

We  have  a  salesman  who  has  been 
with  us  for  twelve  years,  traveling  over 
a  territory  which  we  were  never  able 
to  get  any  business  from  before  he 
took  hold  of  it.  Pie  has  worked  it  up 
until  it  is  our  best  territory.  We  pay 
this  man  a  high  salary,  and  have  even 
considered  giving  him  a  partnership  in¬ 
terest,  though  we  have  never  spoken 
of  this  to  him. 

There  is  no  contract  between  him 
and  us  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  although  we  always  considered 
when  the  1st  of  January  came  that  he 
was  with  us  for  another  year. 

Yesterday,  he  served  notice  on  u.s 
that  he  would  not  remain  in  our  employ 
longer  than  January  1,  1018,  and  he 
told  us,  when  we  asked  him,  that  he 
liad  signed  with  a  competitive  firm,  in 
which  he  would  cover  the  same  terri¬ 
tory,  for  a  certain  drawing  account  and 
a  small  partnership  interest.  The  re¬ 
sult  will  be  that  we  will  lose  a  lot  of 
business  in  this  territory,  until  we  can 
find  a  good  man  to  put  in  there.  We 
have  decided  to  ask  you  whether  this 
salesman  is  not  breaking  his  own  con¬ 
tract  with  us  by  leaving  our  employ 
with  giving  us  only  one  month’s  notice. 
Was  he  not  compelled  to  give  us  three 
months’  notice?  We  also  wish  to  ask 
if  he  can  go  out  and  canvass  our  trade 
for  the  other  house?  Suppress  all 
names,  if  you  please. 

M.  &  Co. 

This  is  happening  every  day.  Some 
valuable,  often  indispensable  employe — 
salesman  on  the  road  or  clerk  behind 
the  counter — who  should  have  been 
tied  to  the  house  with  ropes  of  steel,  is 
lost  because  no  real  contract  existed  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  employer,  and  there 
was  therefore  no  check  on  his  leaving 
whenever  he  wished  to. 

It  is  a  fine  thing,  perhaps,  to  have  no 
contract  existing  between  yourself  and 
an  employe  that  you  care  nothing  about, 
but  it  is  a  different  proposition  to  have 
no  hold  whatever  on  an  employe  whom 
you  need  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
needs  you. 

I  am  obliged  to  answer  both  of  this 
correspondent’s  questions  in  a  way  ad¬ 
verse  to  him.  From  his  statement  of 
the  facts,  he  cannot  lift  a  finger  either 
to  prevent  his  salesman  from  leaving, 
or  to  prevent  him  from  'soliciting  the 
old  trade  after  he  has  left.  Let  me 
explain,  if  I  can,  in  a  way  which  will 
be  generally  helpful. 

An  employe  who  signs  a  contract  to 
remain  in  his  employer’s  service  for  a 
certain  period  will  be  held  to  it  like  any 
other  contractor,  though  not  always  in 
a  satisfactory  way.  If  he  leaves  before 


his  time,  he  can  be  sued  for  damages, 
though  unless  he  is  some  extraordinary 
genius  who  cannot  be  replaced,  he  will 
not  be  enjoined  from  working  for 
somebody  else.  The  law  will  not  phy¬ 
sically  prevent  him  from  breaking  his 
contract  and  working  for  somebody 
else,  but  it  will  make  him  pay  damages 
for  violating  his  agreement.  Not  al¬ 
ways  a  good  remedy,  I  agree,  though  it 
is  something. 

The  chief  value  of  a  contract  with  an 
employe,  however,  is  not  the  right  that 
it  gives  to  sue  the  employe,  but  the  right 
which  it  gives  to  sue  the  concern  which 
takes  the  employe  away.  Interference 
with  the  contracts  of  others  is  against 
the  civil  law,  and  anybody  doing  it  must 
pay  damages  to  the  man  whose  con¬ 
tract  he  interfered  with.  Always  pro¬ 
vided  the  interferer  knew  there  was  a 
contract.  If  I  hire  A  as  salesman  un¬ 
der  contract  for  a  year,  B  may  induce 
him  to  leave  me  and  go  to  him  within 
the  year,  without  liability,  provided  B 
did  not  know  I  had  a  contract  with  A. 
If  B  did  know  about  the  contract — 
and  he  probably  would,  because  A 
would  almost  certainly  tell  him — then 
he  is  liable  to  me  in  damages,  as  I  have 
explained. 

Under  the  law  I  have  even  another 
chance  to  get  after  B  if  he  takes  A 
away.  I  can  go  to  B  and  tell  him 
about  my  contract,  and  if  he  keeps  A 
after  that  I  can  get  damages  from  him 
(B). 

In  the  absence  of  a  contract,  an  em¬ 
ploye  can  leave  any  time  he  likes,  with¬ 
out  even  one  day’s  notice. 

As  to  the  second  question — can  the 
correspondent  prevent  his  salesman 
from  soliciting  his  old  trade  for  an¬ 
other  employer,  he  cannot,  and  the 
answer  depends  on  the  same  lack  of 
contract.  lie  could  have  tied  his  sales¬ 
man  up  by  a  proper  contract  to  stay 
away  from  his  old  customers  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  period,  but  he  had  no  contract,  and 
the  salesman  is  therefore  free  to  go 
into  the  old’  territory  tomorrow  if  he 
wants  to. 

Every  employe  who  cannot  easily  be 
replaced  ought  to  be  put  under  some 
kind  of  a  contract.  This  applies  to 
every  business  having  employes. 
(Copyright,  December,  1917,  by  Elton 
J.  Buckley.) 


MEEKER  &  COMPANY 

Wyoming  Valley  Anthracite 


143  Liberty  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Philip  Rafferty,  Western  Agent 


while  they  haven’t  the  commodity  and 
can’t  get  it,  their  overhead  charges  con¬ 
tinue,  and  they  lose  money  as  long  as 
this  condition  lasts. 

“These  overhead  charges  are  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  Horse  feed  has  risen 
in  price  100  per  cent  in  two  years. 
Gasoline  costs  twice  as  much  as  it  did 
in  1914. 

“They  have  to  carry  the  cost  of  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  insurance. 

“Drivers  who  received  $9  a  week 
three  years  ago  are  now  hard  to  get 
at  $17. 

“Philadelphia  calls  for  more  than 
.’j,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  a  year  for 
domestic  uses. 

“On  the  first  of  November  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  this;  We  should  have  had  in 
the  yards  4!50,000  tons  of  anthracite. 
This,  with  the  normal  intake  through 
the  winter,  would  have  carried  us  along. 
As  it  was,  we  had  less  than  85,000  tons. 

“The  prospect  was  most  alarming. 

“I  made  it  my  first  business  to  get 
the  coal.  The  matter  of  price  regula¬ 
tion,  it  seemed,  might  be  postponed 
until  we  had  the  coal. 

“Philadelphia  needs  18,000  tons  of 
coal  a  day  for  domestic  consumption. 
By  strenuous  effort  we  have  now 
reached  a  point  where  we  are  securing 
13,000  to  15,000  tons  daily. 

“A  month  ago  we  were  getting  less 
than  5,000  tons  a  day. 

“So  you  see  we  are  approaching  the 
normal  figures.  But  there  is  the  fear¬ 
ful  shortage  to  make  up. 

“All  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  keep 
Philadelphia  reasonably  warm  by  dint 
of  great  economy. 

“We  are  having  more  trouble  with 
the  people  who  have  coal  than  with 
those  who  haven’t. 

“Here  is  a  letter  from  a  dealer  who 
reports  to  me  a  flagrant  case  of  hoard¬ 
ing.  Since  November  20  he  had  twice 
received  urgent  appeals  from  a  woman 
who  wanted  two  tons.  When  the  driver 
called  he  found  at  least  twenty-five  tons 
in  the  bins. 

“And  so,  under  orders,  he  drove  away 
to  another  house  and  left  the  load  where 
it  was  really  needed. 

“I’ve  never  made  a  request  of  any 


railroad,  coal  operator  or  coal  dealer 
that  hasn’t  been  responded  to,’’  Mr. 
Lewis  continued. 

“Three  weeks  ago  I  picked  out  a 
dozen  firms  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  and  in  different  kinds  of  coal  busi¬ 
ness.  I  wanted  to  employ  public  ac¬ 
countants  to  examine  the  books  and  find 
the  proper  price. 

“The  books  were  thrown  open.  The 
accountants  in  all  cases  volunteered 
their  services.  They  are  now  complet¬ 
ing  their  work.’’ 


C.  &  O.  Coal  Traffic 

Statement  of  coal  and  coke  traffic  from 
New  River,  Kanawha  and  Kentucky  dis¬ 
tricts,  month  of  September,  1917,  and 
nine  months  ending  Sept.  30th,  over 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Lines  (in  tons)  : 

September 

Bituminous —  1917  1916 

To  tidewater .  392,167  886,701 

To  east . , .  244,031  204,014 

To  west . 1,407,974  1,312,493 

Company’s  fuel .  193,658  188,688 

From  connec .  131,582  253,208 

Total  .  2,369,412  2,345,099 

Coke  movement .  36.044  43,069 

Nine  Months 

Bituminous —  1917  1916 

To  tidewater .  4,323,7^8  4,009,225 

To  east .  2,154,708  1,962,690 

To  west . 11,713,397  12,515,988 

Company’s  fuel .  1,695,322  1,731,564 

From  connec .  1,325,219  1,902,540 

Total  . 21,212,434  22,122,007 

Coke  movement .  366,978  398,401 


Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Coal  Tonnage 

Net  tons  of  coal  and  coke  carried  on 
Pennsylvania  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Erie  for  the  month  and  period 
ended  October  31,  1917 : 


October 

Increase 

Anthracite  . 

.  925,016 

•231.683 

Biluminous  . 

.  4,077,502 

104,361 

Coke  . 

.  972,693 

•232,320 

Total . 

.  5,975,211 

•359,642 

Ten  mos. 

Increase 

Anthracite  . 

.  9,137.674 

•848,692 

Bituminous  . 

. 43,787,689 

3,291,248 

Coke  . 

. 10,143,673 

•1,909,670 

Total . 

. 63.069,036 

532,786 

“Decrease. 


Philadelphia  Dealers  Help 

“The  coal  dealers,’’  said  Francis  A. 
Lewis  in  an  interview  with  the  Public 
Ledger  of  Philadelphia  last  week,  “are 
a  much-abused  class. 

“They  have  afforded  me  invaluable 
assistance  in  my  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Philadelphia  County  Committee  of 
the  Federal  Fuel  Administration. 

“And  they  aren’t  making  any  money. 
They  could  make  money  if  they  were 
getting  an  even  supply  of  coal.  But 
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When  the  Nation  Calls  Can  Coal  Respond? 

Politicians  Confess  That  Political  Control  of  Coal  Has  Failed— If 
Coal  Men  Are  Called  Into  Action,  What  Have  They  to  Suggest? 


To  the  Coal  Operators  of  America: 

You  gentlemen  have  for  years 
known  how  complex  a  thing  is  the 
coal  business.  You  have  known  how 
directly  your  small  profit  depended 
upon  an  increasing  volume  of  pro¬ 
duction.  You  have  known  that  pro¬ 
duction  hung  on  distribution — a 
good  selling  force  and  plenty  of 
cars.  You  have  known  that  distri¬ 
bution  responded  directly  to  de¬ 
mand.  Finally,  you  knew  that 
demand  was  intimately  associated 
with  the  business  activity,  which  in 
turn  was  a  compound  made  from 
the  elements  which  made  up  the 
local,  national  and  international 
trade  conditions. 

You  knew,  therefore,  that  the 
coal  industry  was  always  in  tune 
with  the  state  of  business  in  the 
country  and  the  world.  You  knew 
as  a  consequence  that  coal  was  not 
an  isolated  business  drawing  its 
substance  from  itself  but  was  de¬ 
pendent  on  other  things  as  they 
were  dependent  upon  it.  You  knew 
that  the  welfare  of  the  country  and 
of  your  industry  were  one  and  not 
two.  It  was  obvious  that  they  both 
rose  and  fell  together. 

With  that  truth  indelibly  im¬ 
pressed  on  your  minds,  you  gentle¬ 
men  saw  the  whole  world  put  on  a 
war  basis.  You  saw  the  world  con¬ 
suming  much  more  and  producing 
less  of  everything.  You  knew  at 
once — or  should  have  known — that 
the  moment  that  process  started, 
every  normal  business  condition 
was  destroyed  and  that  an  entirely 
new  and  abnormal  state  of  business 
had  come  to  exist.  You  saw — or 
should  have  seen — that  there  was  to 
be  an  abnormal  demand  for  coal. 
This,  in  turn,  would  call  for  an 
immediate  and  drastic  change  in 
methods  of  distribution  and  produc¬ 
tion. 

At  this  most  critical  time  in  our 
history,  you  saw  the  control  of  your 
industry  snatched  from  your  hands 
and  given  into  those  of  others.  You 
saw  at  once  that  the  new  governors 
of  coal  were  ignorant  of  its  com¬ 
plexity,  and  because  of  that  ignor¬ 


ance,  indifferent  to  and  oblivious  of 
the  need  for  any  new  system  in  any¬ 
thing. 

You  saw  that  the  new  governors 
of  coal  had  disregarded  the  vital 
questions  of  new  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction,  of  a  new  way  to  get  sane 
and  quick  distribution,  and  so  on,  to 
pay  their  attention  solely  to  the 
indirect  and  inconsequential  matter 
of  price. 

You  knew,  then,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  missed  the  point.  You 
knew,  then,  that  the  method  of 
administration  which  concentrated 
upon  a  non-essential,  to  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  essentials,  was  going 
to  fail.  Fearing  that,  being  busy 
with  other  things,  you  might  not 
see  the  coming  failure,  we  told  you 
about  it,  using  rather  plain  lan¬ 
guage. 

You  knew — if  you  had  any  imag¬ 
ination — that  the  coal  administra¬ 
tion  which  so  signally  had  failed, 
would  not  be  continued  in  power 
when  the  fact  and  evidence  of  failure 
became  public  property,  and  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  consequences  of  that 
failure  were  felt  at  every  American 
factory  and  at  every  American  fire¬ 
side.  The  people  do  not  overlook 
such  things. 

You  knew — if  you  had  any  imag¬ 
ination — that  the  people,  when  they 
struck  down  an  ineffective  organi¬ 
zation,  would  not  be  content  unless 
a  new  one  arose  in  its  place  that  was 
built  on  right  principles.  That  was 
obvious. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  that  recon¬ 
struction  period.  The  tearing  down 
process  is  about  to  start.  That 
political  control  has  failed  is  now 
being  admitted  by  the  very  politi¬ 
cians  who  were  responsible  for  it. 
Today  an  aroused  public  is  demand¬ 
ing  that  something  different  be 
done.  And  the  politicians  are  ready 
to  see  that  it  is  done. 

The  question  for  you  to  consider 
today  is: 

You  have  criticised  freely  and 
you  have  condemned  without  stint. 
This  has  brought  you  into  public 


notice.  If  the  public  in  its  hour  of 
peril  turns  to  you  for  a  suggestion 
as  to  how  to  build  the  new  system, 
what  can  you  offer?  You  have  had 
a  full  year  in  which  to  work  out  the 
new  system  that  will  serve.  Have 
you  anything  to  say?  Have  you 
improved  the  method  of  production 
or  do  you  know  how  to  improve  it? 
Have  you  built  any  new  system  of 
distribution  or  do  you  know  how  to 
build  it?  In  a  word,  if  called  upon 
today,  can  you  propose  anything 
definite  to  help  save  the  country? 

Or  if  there  is  not  enough  coal  to 
go  around,  can  you  suggest  a  way 
by  which  the  insufficient  supply  can 
be  given  to  those  who  need  it  most 
without  doing  too  much  damage  to 
those  who  are  not  served  ade¬ 
quately? 

In  a  word,  you  have  had  eyes,  but 
have  they  seen?  You  have  had  ears, 
but  have  they  heard?  You  have  had 
brains,  but  have  they  comprehended 
the  meaning  of  changes  which  con¬ 
fronted  America  in  this  last  year? 

In  such  awful  times  as  these,  the 
most  contemptible  thing  on  earth  is 
the  critic  who  can  do  nothing  but 
complain  or  point  out  obvious 
errors.  The  coal  trade  will  be  held 
wholly  contemptible  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  if  it  cannot  suggest  a 
better  way  of  handling  its  business 
than  the  politicians  employed  and 
better  than  the  trade  itself  has  used 
in  the  past. 

To  the  end  that  coal  may  do  what 
is  expected  of  it,  we  suggest: 

In  the  next  three  weeks,  the  best 
brains  among  the  coal  operators 
should  concentrate  on  a  construct¬ 
ive  program  which  the  coal  trade 
should  lay  definitely  before  the 
powers  at  Washington  by  January 
1,  1918.  This  plan  should  not  tell 
the  nation  what  it  must  do  to  meet 
the  grave  situation  in  coal,  but  how 
to  do  it. 

This  may  call  for  many  confer¬ 
ences,  another  convention,  and  then 
more  conferences.  Even  so,  the 
issue  is  so  important  to  coal  and  the 
people  that  no  possible  pains  should 
be  spared.  Coal  must  act  or  lose. 
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What  the  State  Fuel  Administrators  May  Do 

They  Have  No  Legal  Status  But  Perform  an  Important  Service — 

How  the  Results  May  Be  Improved  by  Adding  a  Few  Details 


✓ 


To  the  State  fuel  Administrators : 

Several  state  fuel  administrators  were 
appointed  to  their  positions  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  coal  trade.  They  do  not 
know  where  the  distress  is  the  greatest  and 
how  the  remedies  can  be  applied.  They 
have  asked  us  to  advise  them  what  to  do. 

We  comply  gladly.  But  we  can  say  little 
because  it  isn’t  what  you  ought  to  do  or 
even  what  you  would  like  to  do  that  counts. 
All  that  matters  is  what  you  are  permitted 
to  do — by  conditions  today  and  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress. 

You  occupy  a  delicate  and  ditiicult  po¬ 
sition.  You  are  managing  the  coal  trade 
and  must  work  with  coal  men.  But  the 
politieians  say  that  you  should  not  use  coal 
men. 

Helpers  and  Hindcrers 

You  have  to  supply  the  public.  The  ma¬ 
jority  are  fair,  honest  and  candid.  A  cer¬ 
tain  percentage,  however,  want  to  take 
advantage  of  you. 

You  must  employ  the  railways.  A  great 
majority  of  railway  men  want  to  do  the 
right  thing,  but  they  know  they  haven’t  the 
equipment.  The  others  are  not  candid 

You  must  use  the  coal  operators.  The 
great  majority  of  them  are  looking  at  coal 
in  a  true,  patriotic  spirit.  But  some  of  them 
are  not.  They  hope  to  profit  by  your 
ignorance. 

Thus  you  have  to  contend  against  a  small 
faction  in  all  four  quarters  who  are  not 
candid  and  dependable.  The  pereentage  is 
neither  large  nor  bothersome.  We  admit 
it  is  annoying.  It  consists  only  of  those 
who  cannot  arise  to  this  occasion.  You  can 
forget,  therefore,  every  one  but  the  politi¬ 
cians  and  go  about  your  business.  But  the 
political  attitude  is  dangerous. 

Your  Position  Stated 

But  that  does  not  tell  you  what  you  can 
do  or  how  to  do  it.  Before  we  say  any¬ 
thing  on  that  point,  we  must  state  precisely 
the  position,  you  occupy.  What  we  say 
here  is,  of  course,  in  no  sense  critical. 

Under  the  Lever  law  you  have  no  legal 
status  whatever.  That  law  placed  control 
of  coal  in  the  hands  of  President  Wilson 
alone. 

President  Wilson  has  seen  fit  to  ask  Dr. 
Garfield  to  do  the  actual  work.  He  could 
select  Dr.  Garfield  as  his  proxy,  but  he 
could  not  transfer  to  him  his  powers. 

It  is  far  from  sure  that  Congress  could 
delegate  to  President  Wilson  the  broad 
powers  which  it  did  in  the  Lever  bill.  It 
is  doubtful  if  Congress  had  the  power  to 
transfer.  It  is  sure  that  President  Wilson 
could  not  transmit  any  powers  at  all  to  a 
subordinate.  Dr.  Garfield’s  position,  there¬ 
fore,  is  rather  uncomfortable.  He  re¬ 
flects  what  at  best  is  doubtful  authority. 
But  he  possesses  none. 

The  law  does  not  mention  even  a  Federal 
fuel  administrator.  Certainly  it  makes  no 
mention  of  state  fuel  administrators.  Your 
boards  were  created  out  of  the  brain  of  Dr. 
Garfield,  who  has  no  legislative  function. 
You  gentlemen,  therefore,  have  a  very 
doubtful  legal  status. 

Work  to  Be  Done 

However,  you  all  have  a  definite  place  in 
America  and  important  work  to  do.  You 


are  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  Dr.  Garfield 
who  in  turn  occupies  precisely  that  position 
to  President  Wilson.  Therefore,  you  are  a 
direct  assistant  of  the  President.  You  may 
be  called  an  extension  of  his  authority  into 
the  states. 

We  must  keep  this  in  mind  that  whatever 
we  advise  you  to  do  shall  be  done  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  law.  There  must  be 
no  embarrassing  consequences. 

Dr.  Garfield’s  Limitations 

Dr.  Garfield  must  make  his  office  in 
Washington  because  his  is  a  branch  office 
of  the  White  House.  This  is  neither  in  the 
coal  field  nor  near  it.  It  is  no  big  dis¬ 
tributing  center  nor  near  one.  He  is,  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  edge  of  both  the  production 
and  the  distributing  zones.  Coal  is  start¬ 
ing  to  market  from  thousands  of  places 
and  is  going  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
places  and  he  can  neither  see  it  start  or 
follow  it.  The  best  he  can  possibly  do  is 
to  study  reports  of  what  has  already  been 
done.  Before  those  can  come  to  his  desk, 
the  coal  is  distributed  and  under  consump¬ 
tion. 

It  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  him  or 
anyone  from  any  one  central  point  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  actual  distribution  of  coal. 

All  he  can  hope  to  do  is  to  give  general 
orders  outlining  broadly  and  vaguely  the 
routine  of  distribution  and  to  lay  down 
broadly  general  principles  governing  pro¬ 
duction. 

Before  Dr.  Garfield,  therefore,  can  carry 
a  single  idea  into  effect,  he  must  have  many 
assistants.  That  is,  the  outlining  of  pro¬ 
grams  may  be  centralized  but  the  carrying 
out  of  those  policies  and  programs  must  be 
decentralized,  as  he  himself  has  said.  It  is 
for  him  to  plan  and  outline.  It  is  for  you 
gentlemen  to  execute. 

The  Administrators  Task 

That  raises  the  question ; 

What  is  Dr.  Garfield’s  big  job  this  year? 
Therefore,  what  can  you  do  to  help  him? 

We  feel  a  great  hesitancy  in  discussing 
this  question.  These  suggestions  should 
come  from  his  office  even  as  they  have  done. 
However,  we  are  reasonably  familiar  with 
what  he  is  trying  to  do.  We  are  reason¬ 
ably  familiar  with  what  must  be  done,  and 
since  you  have  asked  it,  we  are  going  to 
suggest  a  few  things  which  may  prove  help¬ 
ful. 

.Dr.  Garfield  originally  had  two  things  to 
do — readjust  the  price  and  assure  the  sup¬ 
ply.  Therefore,  you  in  the  first  place,  have 
two  things  to  do — to  help  Dr.  Garfield  re¬ 
adjust  the  price  and  assure  the  supply. 

Dr.  Garfield  has,  at  least  for  this  winter, 
taken  care  of  price.  You  gentlemen  have 
in  the  main  readjusted  local  prices. 

The  one  job  left  to  Dr.  Garfield  is  to 
effect  coal  distribution,  carrying  with  it, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  getting  some  coal  to 
distribute.  That  leaves  you  gentlemen  with 
only  one  problem  also — to  distribute  coal 
and  to  get  some  coal  to  distribute. 

The  One  Thing  To  Do 

In  a  word,  from  now  until  the  first  of 
next  April — which  will  be  the  most  tryfing 
time  in  America — no  Federal  fuel  officer 
has  any  right  to  devote  any  time  or  any 


serious  thought  to  any  question  about  coal 
except : 

How  can  we  get  more  coal  out  of  the 
mines  and  how  can  we  make  a  better  and 
more  equitable  distribution  of  it  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

About  the  coal  supply  of  any  community, 
there  is  this  to  be  said:  Nearly  every  big 
market  has  two  broadly  general  sources 
from  which  it  draws  its  supply.  In  nearly 
every  market  one  of  those  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply  has  failed  in  part. 

The  job  remaining  to  the  fuel  adminis¬ 
trator  is  to  get  more  of  the  kind  of  coal 
that  is  available  and  to  see  that  it  goes  to 
those  who  had  depended  upon  supply  which 
failed. 

The  Situation  in  Detail 

For  example  New  England  has  two  gen¬ 
eral  sources  of  supply — Pennsylvania  and 
the  southern  fields  including  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia.  Pennsylvania  is  shipping 
by  all  rail  in  volume.  West  Virginia  is 
coming  close  to  its  old  record  but  the  de¬ 
mand  has  grown,  the  operators  have  heavy 
demands  from  other  directions  and  the 
ocean  transportation  is  short. 

Keeping  these  facts  in  mind,  we  would 
say  to  the  fuel  administrator  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  for  instance : 

“You  need  not  worry’  about  the  regular 
customers  of  the  Pennsylvania  mines.  They 
bought  coal  on  contract  and  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  Pennsylvania  mines.  The  people 
you  must  look  after  are  those  who  depended 
on  West  V’irginia  coal  but  cannot  now  get 
it.  You  will  have  to  make  good  that  short¬ 
age  by  increased  shipments,  if  possible, 
from  Pennsylvania.  Your  job  is  to  see  that 
the  increased  shipments  of  Pennsylvania 
coal  go  not  to  increase  the  quantity  obtained 
by  regular  Pennsylvania  customers  but, 
mainly,  to  the  people  who  formerly  bought 
southern  coal  but  are  not  now  getting  it 
and  must  have  some. 

The  south  Atlantic  states  get  their  coal 
from  two  sources — West  Virginia  on  the 
one  side  and  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  on  the  other. 

West  \^irginia  coal,  being  commandeered 
for  public  purposes,  is  not  going  into  the 
south  in  normal  quantities.  If  those  people 
are  to  be  satisfied,  they  must  get  more  coal 
from  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

The  regular  customers  of  those  fields 
will  get  their  regular  quotas  on  contract. 
The  job  of  the  fuel  administrator,  in  South 
Carolina  for  example,  is  to  see  that  the 
increased  shipments  from  those  three 
states  go  not  to  increase  the  supply  of  regu¬ 
lar  customers  but  to  make  good  the  short¬ 
age  of  those  who  had  depended  upon  M’est 
\’irginia. 

An  important  case  could  be  cited  in  Ohio. 
But  that  is  now  in  controversy  and  we 
shall  not  discuss  it. 

We  will,  instead,  confine  our  attention 
to  a  similar  situation  in  Michigan. 

Michigan  gets  its  coal  from  two  major 
sources — the  eastern  field,  embracing  Ohio, 
West  \’irginia  and  Kentucky  and  the  west¬ 
ern  field  [within  the  last  two  years]  em¬ 
bracing  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Ohio  coal  is 
not  going  in  quantity  into  Michigan.  W'est 
Virginia  coal  is  commandeered  for  use  in 
other  directions.  Kentucky  coal  is  making 
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good  the  shortage  in  the  south  and  the  de¬ 
mand  has  grown  because  of  the  automobile 
trade.  For  those  reasons  the  eastern  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal  for  the  Michigan  trade  is  short. 

The  Michigan  administrator  must  supply 
his  people  by  trying  to  increase  shipments 
from  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  regular 
customers,  however,  of  the  mines  of  those 
two  states,  will  be  satisfied  l)y  their  sup¬ 
pliers  on  contract. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  is  true  about 
Indiana.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Indiana 
has  produced  about  as  much  coal  as  it  con¬ 
sumes.  However,  it  consumes  more  east¬ 
ern  coal  tlian  it  does  Indiana  coal.  There¬ 
fore  the  Indiana  mines  have  shipped  out  of 
the  state  more  of  their  production  than 
they  sold  at  home.  Recently,  however,  for 
reasons  already  outlined,  Indiana  isn’t 
getting  the  normal  quantities  of  Ohio,  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  coal.  That  state  is 
being  compelled  to  rely  upon  its  home  coal. 

The  fuel  administrator  of  Indiana  does 
not  have  to  concern  himself  about  the  regu¬ 
lar  customers  of  the  Indiana  mines.  They 
will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  operators.  Any 
increased  shipments  from  Indiana  mines  to 
Indiana  territory  should  move  mainly  to 
the  people  who  heretofore  relied  upon 
eastern  coal  but  who  cannot  get  it  now. 

Precisely  the  same  situation  obtains  in 
Illinois. 

The  Proposed  Routine 

When  attempting  to  carry  this  general 
policy  into  effect,  we  are  confronted  by  the 
question : 

How  can  that  be  done? 

We  say  to  the  fuel  administrators : 

“If  you  are  going  to  succeed,  you  must 
make  the  coal  operators  want  to  do  what 
you  suggest.  It  isn’t  enough  to  hold  it 
up  to  them  as  a  patriotic  duty.  It  is  not 
enough  to  issue  an  order  which  they,  to 
keep  up  appearance,  must  obey.  The  adroit 
thing  to  do  is  to  present  the  matter  to  them 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  want  to  do  it, 
because,  while  it  will  serve  a  legitimate  pur¬ 
pose  of  yours,  it  will  serve  also  a  legitimate 
purpose  of  theirs. 


“You  should  put  the  coal  operator  in  a 
l)osition  where  he  can  reap  an  after-the- 
war  benefit  from  doing  what  today  is  a 
patriotic  thing.  You  should  put  him  in 
position  where  the  man  who  gets  his  coal 
will  know  whose  coal  he  is  getting.’’ 

Campaigning  for  New  Business 

The  operator  will  want  to  serve  new 
customers  under  such  conditions.  He  will 
not  only  be  selling  coal  today  but  he  will 
be  campaigning  for  new  business  for  the 
trying  period  which  is  coming  after  the 
war. 

Homer  Johnson  the  fuel  administrator 
of  Ohio,  has  worked  out  a  plan  which  lends 
itself,  if  carried  a  little  further,  to  this  sort 
of  thing.  He  has  established  a  sort  of 
clearing  house.  We  have  described  this 
and  need  go  no  further:  The  one  thing  he 
may  do  further  to  make  the  coal  operators 
not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  support  his 
clearing  house  idea,  is  to  put  a  label  on  the 
side  of  each  car  saying  from  whose  mine 
the  coal  was  shipped. 

A  plan  worked  out  by  an  Illinois  mining 
company  might  be  adopted  to  good  advan¬ 
tage.  It  puts  three  cards  in  each  car  of 
coal.  On  each  is  printed,  “This  car  con¬ 
tains  No.  3  Nut,  shipped  by  such  and  such 
a  company  from  such  and  such  a  mine.” 
A  car  of  coal  so  labeled  could  pass  through 
a  clearing  house  or  any  other  pooling  de¬ 
vice  and  still  carry  its  advertising  effect. 

There  can  be  no  possible  objection  to 
allowing  a  mining  company  to  thus  cam¬ 
paign  for  new  customers.  This  keeps  the 
producer  on  edge  to  prepare  his  coal  prop¬ 
erly. 

The  Distributing  System 

In  making  the  distribution  of  coal,  either 
of  two  methods  can  be  pursued.  The  state 
fuel  administrators  have  appointed  county 
fuel  administrators.  The  latter  are  charged 
with,  the  responsibility  of  making  a  survey 
of  the  needs  of  their  communities  for  coal 
and  of  trying  to  apportion  receipts.  It  is, 
of  course,  possible  for  the  state  fuel  ad¬ 


ministrator  to  rely  solely  upon  his  county 
fuel  administrator. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  county  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator  doesn’t  know  in  detail  the  coal 
business  and  can  easily  be  imposed  upon. 

Another  way  to  do  the  same  thing  is  to 
rely  upon  the  existing  coal  distribution  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  state  fuel  administrator  can  rest  se¬ 
cure  on  the  belief  that  if  any  important  need 
for  coal  exists  it  will  be  called  to  his  at¬ 
tention.  He  does  not  have  to  go  out  look¬ 
ing  for  trouble.  It  will  come  to  him.  He 
can  therefore,  act  on  complaint  only. 

When  cases  of  distress  arise,  he  can,  by 
consulting  the  jobbers  and  the  general  sales 
agents,  come  to  know  the  precise  facts  in 
the  case.  He  will  find,  under  most  circum¬ 
stances,  that  the  cause  of  distress  is  that 
the  buyers  have  depended  upon  a  distant 
supply  of  coal  which  has  been  shut  off. 
The  man  who  formerly  supplied  him  will 
know  why  that  coal  was  cut  off  and  what 
other  kind  of  coal  will  satisfy. 

In  three  states — Maryland,  Michigan  and 
Indiana — the  handling  of  such  complaints 
has  been  reduced  to  a  system.  In  all  those 
three  states,  the  fuel  administrators  have 
daily  consultations  with  the  jobbers  and 
the  sales  agents.  In  some  way,  as  a  result, 
the  customer  is  taken  care  of.  » 

Using  the  Jobbers 

In  no  state  has  the  fuel  administrator 
gone  quite  far  enough.  That  is,  they  have 
not  made  the  jobbers  and  sales  agents  want 
to  help  them.  The  jobbers  and  sales  agents 
are  doing  it  as  a  patriotic  duty  or  because 
they  don’t  want  to  appear  to  be  antagonis¬ 
tic.  However,  they  don’t  actually  want  to 
do  what  is  suggested  because,  candidly, 
they  get  nothing  out  of  it. 

The  state  fuel  administrator  can  change 
the  routine  a  little  and  get  the  enthusiastic 
co-operation  of  everyone.  Also,  they  will 
bring  to  themselves  the  expert  advice  of 
all  the  selling  force.  To  this  end  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  they  have  printed  certain  blanks 
worded  about  as  follows : 

“To  the  -  Coal  Company; 

“We  have  an  urgent  request  for  coal 

from  -  Company  in  the  city  of 

- ,  which  heretofore  has  used 

- coal  but  which  cannot  get  it  now. 

“We  have  arranged  with  Mr. - of  the 

- Coal  Company  to  supply  this  coal 

and  respectfully  suggest  that  you  supply 

him  with  -  cars  of  coal  to  be  furnished 

approximately  as  follows : 

“Very  truly  yours. 

State  Fuel  Administrator.” 

This  form  is  not  a  commandeering  order. 
Il  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  request  from  the 
fuel  administrator  which  any  mine  oper¬ 
ator  will  honor.  It  gives  him  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason  for  supplying  a  jobber 
with  coal.  It  gives  the  jobber  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason  for  collecting  his  commis¬ 
sion.  This  the  consumer,  seeing  the  job¬ 
ber  is  performing  a  definite  service  for  him, 
is  perfectly  willing  to  pay.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  you  get  not  only  the  willing,  but  the 
eager  support  of  the  coal  distributing  force. 

These  are  only  a  few  suggestions  to  the 
state  fuel  administrators.  They  may  be 
followed  by  others.  In  the  meantime,  we 
will  attempt  to  answer  any  specific  ques¬ 
tion  that  any  of  you  gentlemen  may  see  fit 
to  submit. 


List  of  Fuel  Administrators 


ADDRESS 

.1130  Noble  St . 

.118  North  Central  Ave . 


STATE.  NAME. 

ALABAMA  . S.  P.  Kennedy . 

ARIZONA  . Will  L.  Clark . 

ARKANSAS . H.  C.  Couch . . . 

CALIFORNIA  . Albert  E.  Schwabacher . 611  Market  St.... 

COLORADO  . William  J.  Galligan . State  Museum  Bidg 

CONNECTICUT  . Thomas  W.  Russell . State  Capitol . 

DELAWARE  . Charles  H.  Ten  Weeges . 14.5  Dupont  Bldg . 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA ..  .John  L.  Weaver . Woodward  Bldg.,  Room  927.... 

FLORIDA  . .\rthur  T.  Williams . . 

GEORGIA  . Dr.  L.  G.  Hardman . . 

IDAHO  . Frank  R.  Gooding . First  National  Bank . 

ILLINOIS  . John  E.  Williams . 120  West  Adams  St . 

INDIANA  . Evans  Woollen  . 227  Federal  Bidg . 

IOWA  . Charles  Webster  . State  House  . 

KANSAS  . Emerson  Carey  . Avenue  B,  East . 

KENTUCKY  . Wiley  B.  Bryan . Inter-Southern  Bldg . 

LOUISIANA  . John  C.  O’Kelley . Canal  Bank  Annex . 

MAINE  . J.  C.  Hamlen . Masonic  Bldg . i 

MARYLAND  . Ferdinand  A.  Meyer . . 

MASSACHUSETTS  . James  J.  Storrow . State  House . 

MICHIGAN  . William  K.  Prudden . State  House . 

MINNESOTA  . John  F.  McGee . New  York  Life  Bldg.... 

MISSISSIPPI  . C.  L.  Townes . . . . k  "." 

MISSOURI  . Wallace  Crossley  . State  Capitol . 

MONTANA  . W.  J.  Swindlehurst . State  Capitol . 

NEBRASKA  . John  L.  Kennedy . Saunders-Kennedy  Bldg..  .  '  ' 

NEVADA  . E.  H.  Walker . State  Capitoi  . . .  . 

NEW  ENGLAND  . James  J.  Storrow .  State  House  . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  . Charles  M.  Floyd . !i...’829  Elin  St . . 

NEW  JERSEY  . Richard  C.  Jenkinson . . 

NEW  MEXICO  . VVilliam  C.  McDonald . . 

NEW  YORK  . -Vlbert  H.  Wiggin.  .  .  61  Broadway . 

NORTH  CAROLINA  . A.  W.  McAllister . k.' k' i  i  Southern  Life  &  Trust  Co . 

NORTH  DAKOTA  . I.  P.  Baker . Bismarck  Bank  Bldg . i k 

OHIO  . Homer  FI.  Johnson . Wyandotte  Bldg . 

OKLAHOMA  . P.  A.  Norris . 101  East  Main  St . k  .! 

OREGON  . Fred  J.  Holmes . Northwestern  Bank  Bldg". 

PENNSYLVANIA  . William  Potter . Room  “E,”  Bellevue-Stratford  ' 

RHODE  ISLAND  . George  H.  Holmes . State  House . 

SOUTH  Carolina  . B.  B.  Gossett . Anderson-Mattison  Bldg.. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  . W.  G.  Bickelhaupt . . 

TENNESSEE  . W.  E.  Myer .  State  Capitoi  . 

TEXAS  . Wiley  Blair  . - . .k . 

UTAH  . W.  W.  Armstrong .  fc  Box  No.  1788...  . 

VERMONT  . H.  J.  M.  Jones..  . k  '  State  House  . . 

VIRGINIA  . Harry  F.  Byrd . Mutual  Bldg . . 

WASHINGTON  . David  Whitcomb  .  4148  Arcade  Bldg . 

WEST  VIRGINIA  . J.  Walter  Barnes .  Municipal  Bldg.  .  . 

WISCONSIN . . W.  N.  Fitzgerald . 'k  238  Wells  Bldg 

WYOMING  . Augustine  Kendall  . .  . 


Anniston,  Ala. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

■  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

■  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

■  Commerce,  Ga. 
Gooding,  Idaho. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

■  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Hutchinson,  Kan. 
.Louisville,  Ky. 

New  Orleans,  La, 
Portland,  Me. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Lansing,  Mich. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Minter  CiU',  Miss. 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Helena,  Mont. 
.Omaha,  Neb. 

Carson  City,  Nev. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Carrizozo,  N.  M. 
New  York  City. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Bismarck,  N.  D. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Ada,  Okla. 

Portland,  Ore. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Anderson,  S.  C. 
Aberdeen,  S.  D. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Montpelier,  Vt. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Seattle,  \Vash. 
Fairmont,  W.  V’a. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 
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Difficulties  Confronting  the  Coal  Jobbers 

Disagreements  Over  the  Meaning  of  Contracts 
Bring  Confusion  and  Rulings  Abrogate  Contracts 


In  dealing  with  the  Fuel  Administration  board 
at  Washington,  representatives  of  the  National 
Coal  Jobbers  Association  have  apparently  struck 
a  couple  of  snags. 

First,  the  jobbers  filed  all  of  their  contracts 
and  other  obligations  with  the  National  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  on  some  of  them  have  been 
ordered  to  refund  to  their  customers  rather  large 
amounts.  The  jobbers  have  filed  not  only  their 
written  contracts,  but  their  other  obligations.  It 
was  on  the  latter  which  the  refund  was  ordered. 
This  raised  a  question  as  to  what  is  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  interpretation  of  what  constitutes  a  con¬ 
tract. 

Second,  correspondence  coming  from  the  Fuel 
Administration  office  indicates  that  the  jobbers 
are  not  to  be  allowed  under  any  circumstances  to 
charge  a  commission  greater  than  fifteen  cents 
a  ton  even  though  they  had  a  contract  calling  for 
a  percentage  of  the  sale  price  of  the  coal.  Those 
contracts  now  call  for  a  larger  commission  than 
fifteen  cents.  This  seems,  on  its  face,  to  abro¬ 
gate  contracts  which  are  enforcible  by  law  and 
which  President  Wilson  has  said  were  not  to  be 
interfered  with. 

Points  of  Contention 

These  two  things  seem  to  raise  a  point  of  con¬ 
tention  between  the  jobbers  and  the  National  Fuel 
Administration  Board.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
present  only  a  couple  of  troublesome  matters 
which  will  have  to  be  ironed  out  by  discussion. 
They  will  call  upon  the  jobbers  to  formulate  a 
policy  which  they  propose  to  follow  and  which 
they  shall  insist  upon  the  Fuel  Administration 
recognizing. 

The  difficulty  is  only  such  as  is  inherent  in  a 
new  organization  like  that  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  Board.  It  is  an  extremely  busy  body,  with 
new  men  being  added  to  the  board  every  few 
days.  Those  new  men,  of  course,  are  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  of  the  rulings  that  "have  been  made 
previously,  and  yet  they  are  called  upon  to  decide 
rather  important  matters.  Being  pressed  by  a 
great  volume  of  work  and  being  under  necessity 
to  decide  quickly,  some  of  these  new  men  put 
out  rulings  without  first  being  able  to  consult  with 
their  chief.  The  result  is  that  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  Board  sometimes  reverses  itself  and  some¬ 
times  issues  conflicting  orders  on  the  same  day 
about  the  same  thing. 

In  a  word,  the  newness  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  Board  is  not  allowing  its  members  to  co¬ 
ordinate  their  activities.  As  the  result  such  prob¬ 
lems  arise  as  now  confront  the  National  Coal 
Jobbers  Association,  and  these  things  give  a  first 
class  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  National  Coal 
Jobbers  Association  and  other  associations.  There 
is  no  question,  for  example,  that  these  matters 
will  be  ironed  out  when  they  are  presented.  But 
before  they  can  be  ironed  out  there  must  be  an 
organization  to  present  the  case. 

What  Is  a  Contract? 

Perhaps  the  most  important  matter  before  the 
jobbers  right  now  is  the  necessity  to  arrive  at  a 
clear  and  distinct  understanding  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  contract. 

This  matter  was  brought  out  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers  Association 
at  the  Great  Northern  hotel  in  Chicago  on  Tues¬ 
day  of  this  week.  It  seems  that  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  association  had,  prior  to  August  21, 
1917,  on  his  books  a  number  of  obligations  to 
deliver  coal.  None  of  those  were  covered  by  the 
regular  form  of  a  written  contract. 

Others  were  orders  that  had  been  received  from 
salesmen  on  the  ordinary  order  blanks  and  had 
been  confirmed  by  office  correspondence  and  book 
records. 

Still  others  were  orders  that  were  received  over 
the  telephone  and  were  confirmed  by  letters,  by 
book  records  and  so  on  but  nevertheless  amounted, 
in  the  main,  to  oral  contracts. 

The  dispute  with  the  Fuel  Administration  Board 
arose  over  some  orders  that  came  in  through  sales¬ 
men  on  the  order  blanks  and  had  been  conhrmed 
bv  letters  and  book  records.  The  order  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  taken  prior  to  August  21,  but  full  deliv¬ 
eries  had  not  been  made  until  after  August  21. 

The  Fuel  Administration  Board  in  looking  over 
the  records  of  this  company  decided  that  this 
transaction  did  not  constitute  a  contract  and  there¬ 


fore  that  this  jobbing  company  would  have  to 
refund  to  the  purchaser  of  the  coal  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  price  called  for  in  the  order 
and  the  Government’s  price  on  that  same  coal  at 
the  time  shipment  was  made.  For  this  one  com¬ 
pany  the  refund  amounted  to  something  over 
$2,000  and  something  under  $3,000. 

Jobber  Not  Protected 

In  the  meantime  this  jobbing  company  had 
bought  the  coal  from  the  mine  at  a  price  existing 
prior  to  August  21  and  had  paid  that  price  to  the 
mine  regardless  of  the  fact  that  shipments  were 
made  after  August  21.  There  were  no  orders  from 
the  huel  Administrator  to  the  mine  to  refund  to 
the  jobber  the  difference  between  the  selling  price 
and  the  Government’s  price,  so  the  jobber  was  left 
to  pocket  the  loss. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
Board  seems  to  be  that  nothing  is  considered  a 
contract  except  that  which  has  been  reduced  to 
limiting  in  regular  legal  fortn.  It  threw  the  job¬ 
bers  into  confusion  on  the  other  two  points, 
namely,  cases  where  orders  were  taken  on  blanks 
by  salesmen  and  confirmed  by  letter  subsequently 
and  where  orders  had  been  received  orally  over 
the  telephone  and  confirmed  by  letter  subsequently. 

It  is  a  recognized  trade  practice  that  both  of 
these  are  binding  obligations  both  upon  the  buyer 
and  the  seller  and  amount  to  contracts  of  sale 
which  can  be  enforced  at  law  if  either  side  should 
go  to  court  about  it.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  trade 
practice  which  is  recognized  by  the  court. 

What  Washington  Thinks 

Those  who  take  the  Fuel  Administration’s  point 
of  view  on  this  controversy  say  that  when  the 
Lever  Food  Bill  was  passed  it  amounted  to  an 
annulment  of  all  trade  practices  and  the  substi¬ 
tution  therefor  of  a  new  trade  practice  prescribed 
by  law. 

The  question  is  therefore  legal  in  one  aspect 
of  it,  but  in  the  larger  aspect  it  raises  a  question 
of  what  is  practical  and  what  is  the  common  sense 
thing  to  do. 

That  is,  it  may  be  perfectly  legal  and  all  right 
to  set  aside  on  a  certain  day  the  trade  practices. 
But  it  may  not  be  possible  without  too- great  hard¬ 
ship  to  allow  one  system  to  operate  up  to  seven 
p.  m.  of  August  21  and  then  to  put  in  another 
practice  which  is  to  become  effective  at  7 :01  p.  m. 
of  August  21  and  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the 
old  and  the  new. 

There  may  be  room  for  some  legal  parleying 
on  this  subject,  but  it  would  seem  mainly  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  conference  and  adjustment  which  can 
easily  be  arranged  between  the  National  Coal  Job¬ 
bers  Association  and  the  Fuel  Administration 
Board. 

The  Trade  Practice 

One  of  the  biggest  difficulties  arising  in  this  con¬ 
troversy  is  the  matter  of  deciding  what  shall  be 
done  with  the  old  contracts  which  were  entered 
into  prior  to  August  21. 

There  was  in  the  early  part  of  August,  1917, 
and  for  years  prior  thereto,  a  trade  practice  to 
this  effect:  A  railroad  which  had  been  dealing 
with  a  certain  jobbing  house  for  years  would, 
through  its  purchasing  agent,  call  up  its  jobbing 
connection  and  place  an  order  for  100  cars  or 
1,000  cars  or  even  5,000  cars  of  coal  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  at  such  a  price  at  specified  intervals  within 
a  certain  length  of  time. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  jobber  to  accept 
this  order  over  the  telephone  and  for  the  two  of 
them  to  exchange  letters  confirming  the  telephone 
conversation.  Thereafter  the  obligation  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  mutually  binding,  the  one  to  take 
and  the  other  to  deliver  that  coal  in  strict  accord 
with  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

Some  oral  contracts  called  for  deliveries  during 
periods  of  six,  nine  and  twelve  months  and  here¬ 
tofore  have  been  religiously  observed  by  both 
sides,  or  if  one  failed  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
suit  in  court. 

Literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  such  obli¬ 
gations  existed  prior  to  August  21.  If  the  ruling 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  Board  is  along  th^ 
line  indicated  by  its  recent  correspondence,  all 
of  these  oral  obligations  have  become  invalidated 
and  the  jobber  is  placed  in  a  position  where  he  is 
ruined.  That  is,  he  must  pay  the  mine  the  price 


ruling  in  August  prior  to  the  21st,  but  he  cannot 
charge  the  buyer  any  more  than  the  President’s 
price  at  the  time  of  shipment.  The  jobber,  there¬ 
fore,  stands  to  lose  such  an  amount  of  money  that 
they  are  practically  wiped  out  of  business. 

Percentage  Contracts 

The  other  point  raised  at  Tuesday’s  meeting  by 
the  correspondence  from  the  Fuel  Administration 
Board  has  not  been  so  elaborately  discussed  by 
the  jobbers,  but  it  brings  out  a  point  which  con¬ 
cerns  them  seriously  just  the  same. 

President  Wilson  in  issuing  his  proclamation 
regulating  the  coal  industry  has  said  that  con¬ 
tracts  which  are  enforcible  by  law  and  entered  into 
prior  to  August  21,  1917,  are  not  to  be  disturbed. 
He  also  ruled  at  that  same  time  that  the  maximum 
commission  for  the  jobbers  on  bituminous  coal 
should  be  fifteen  cents  a  ton. 

The  jobbers  themselves  are  operating  under  both 
of  these  provisions  of  the  President’s  proclama¬ 
tion.  That  is,  some  of  them  serve  as  sales  agent 
of  a  mine  and  as  such  have  been  under  long  time 
contract  calling  for  a  percentage  of  the  selling 
price  of  the  coal.  In  some  cases  it  was  seven  per 
cent;  in  others  it  was  eight;  in  many  cases  it  was 
ten  per  cent ;  and,  in  a  very  few  cases,  it  was  more 
than  that.  However,  in  handling  spot  coal  the 
jobbers  had  no  definite  arrangement  with  the 
mines  whose  product  they  placed,  but  depended  in 
part  upon  their  skill  in  finding  customers  who 
were  willing  to  pay  more  for  the  coal  than  the 
mines  had  charged  the  jobbers  for  it.  Thus  the 
jobbers  have  been  acting  under  both  provisions  on 
the  President’s  proclamation. 

However,  recent  correspondence  from  the  Fuel 
Administration  Board  has  indicated  that  in  no 
case  is  the  jobber  allowed  to  receive  more  than 
fifteen  cents  a  ton.  This,  to  put  it  bluntly,  means 
that  the  contracts  on  a  percentage  basis  are  modi¬ 
fied  to  the  extent  that  the  jobbers  may  get  no 
more  than  fifteen  cents  a  ton.  Without  an  actual 
ruling  of  the  Fuel  Administration  Board  to  abro¬ 
gate  these  selling  contracts  held  by  the  jobbing 
companies,  this  correspondence  has  precisely  that 
effect. 

It  works  out  in  this  way:  A  jobbing  company 
has  a  ten  per  cent  contract  with  a  mine  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  its  output.  That  is,  it  is  supposed  to  get 
ten  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  that  coal.  On 
the  21st  of  August,  1917,  the  President,  we  will 
say,  fixed  the  price  of  that  coal  at  $2  a  ton.  Ten 
per  cent,  therefore,  would  give  the  jobbers  twenty 
cents  for  his  commission,  which  was  five  cents 
a  ton  more  than  allowed  by  the  other  part  of  the 
President’s  proclamation.  Subsequently  the  price 
of  that  coal  prescribed  by  the  President  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $2.45.  The  same  ten  per  cent  commis¬ 
sion  gave  the  jobber  twent3'-four  and  one-half 
cents  a  ton,  whereas  the  other  part  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proclamation  had  limited  his  commission  to 
fifteen  cents  a  ton. 

The  whole  question  hinges  on  this  one  thing : 
If  contracts  which  are  enforcible  by  law  are  to 
be  retained  in  force,  does  that  not  apply  to  the 
jobber  as  well  as  to  the  mine  operator?  If  not, 
on  what  authority  and  by  what  ruling  has  the  job 
bers’  contract  been  annulled  while  the  operators’ 
contract  remains  in  force? 

This  is  another  question  which  lends  itself  to 
legal  action,  but  more  than  likely  it  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  by  conference  without  the  necessity  of  go¬ 
ing  to  court  to  establish  the  right  of  the  jobbers. 


The  November  output  of  the  Island  Creek  Coal 
Company  was  less  than  150,000  tons,  and  30,000 
tons  less  than  that  for  October. 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  the  constitutionality  of  the  Maine  law  of  1903 
permitting  cities  with  funds  raised  by  taxation 
to  provide  fuel  vards  where  coal  and  wood  can 
be  sold  at  cost  'is  legal.  The  act  was  attacked 
by  Portland  taxpaj'ers. 


The  Liberty  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Boston 
has  been  granted  a  Massachusetts  charter  to  con¬ 
struct,  equip  and  operate  ships  and  marine  rail¬ 
ways.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  $500,000, 
consisting  of  2,500  common  and  2,500  preferred 
shares. 
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Syllabus  of  the  Jobber’s  Case 


The  jobber  ;s  an  integral  part  of  the  coal  indus¬ 
try  as  old  as  the  industry  itself.  The  vast  amount 
of  his  capital,  and  the  extent  of  his  business, 
establish  the  fact  that  he  performs  a  necessary 
economic  function. 

He  serves  (1)  the  producer  and  (2)  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

(1)  The  Producer;  The  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  1914,  shows  that  72j4  per  cent 
of  the  mines  of  the  United  States,  4,248  in  num¬ 
ber,  produced  in  that  year  less  than  100,000  tons 
each  and  yet  produced  120,000,000. 

For  this  large  tonnage  the  jobber  supplies  the 
sales  and  distributing  machinery  and  the  capital 
required  to  carry  the  consumers’  account  with  the 
credit  risk.  Without  this  machinery  and  capital, 
the  operator  would  be  helpless.  For  a  very  large 
tonnage  from  the  larger  mines  the  jobber  renders 
like  valuable  service. 

(2)  The  Consumer:  The  jobber  finds  the  coal 
best  suited  by  quality  and  location  to  the  consum¬ 
ers’  needs,  procures  it,  ships  it,  routes  it,  traces  it, 
speeds  its  movement.  He  supplies  a  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  knowledge  which  the  consumer  cannot  af¬ 
ford.  He  also  extends  credit  where  no  one  else 
would  because  he  maintains  a  credit  organization 
which,  on  the  ground,  can  learn  the  facts. 

Government  price  fixing  has  created  a  situation 
wherein  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  does  not 
apply.  The  operator  does  not  need  the  jobber. 
The  consumer  needs  him  more  than  ever. 

The  Lever  Act  authorized  regulation  of  busi- 
ness,_by  price  fixing,  by  licenses,  etc.,  and  through¬ 
out  its  extent  contemplates  and  provides  for  a 
reasonable  profit  upon  capital  and  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  service .  rendered. 

The  President,  by  proclamation  to  give  effect 
to  the  Lever  Act,  defined  the  jobber  and  fixed  his 
status  and  compensation,  “the  prices  and  mar¬ 
gins”  to  remain  “in  force  pending  further  investi¬ 
gation  or  determination.” 

The  fixing  of  one  price  without  separate  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  jobbers’  margin  would  leave  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  the  jobber  to  the  operator,  for  whom 
he  cannot  at  present  render  his  full  measure  of 
service  and  prevent  his  being  compensated  by  the 
consumer  for  whom  he  can  render  more  than 
usually  valuable  service  and  who  is  eager  to  em¬ 
ploy  him. 

The  inevitable  consequence  would  be  to  destroy 
the  jobber,  in  contravention  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Lever  act,  by  withdrawing  the  protection  given 
tha  jobber  by  the  plan  adopted  by  the  President 
in  his  proclamation. 

The  consequence  to  the  people  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous,  because  the  jobber  is  the  real  distributor, 
and  no  other  agency  of  distribution  can  be  set  up 
immediately  to  perform  his  functions. 

The  present  confusion  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
among  other  thing,  that  the  jobber  is  not  per¬ 
forming  his  usual  functions  because  he  cannot  get 
coal.  The  operator  is  attempting  to  deprive  him 
of  his  function  in  order  to  absorb  his  compensa¬ 
tion. 

The  problem  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  jobber  per¬ 
forms  his_  function.  This  requires  that  he  be 
protected  in  his  position,  supplied  with  coal  and 
adequately  compensated. 

The  solution  may  be  found  in  the  following : 

1.  On  and  after  ,  1918,  no  cor¬ 

poration,  firm  or  individual  shall  charge  the  job¬ 
bers’  margin  who  does  not  hold  a  jobbers’  license 
issued  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator. 

2.  Jobbers’  licenses  shall  be  issued  to  all  cor¬ 
porations,  firms  or  individuals  who  satisfy  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator  that  tliey  are 
jobbers  outlined  in  Ruling  6,  Publication  9. 

Note — The  obtaining  of  a  license  by  those  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  jobbing  business  before  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  the  war,  April  6,  1917, 
should  be  made  easy;  by  others,  difficult. 

Let  the  National  Coal  Jobbers  Association  help 
you  find  out  who  are  the  legitimate  jobbers  and 
weed  out  the  frauds.  For  special  cases  special 
rules  can  be  easily  made.  For  infraction  of 
rules,  revoke  the  license.  Let  the  National  Coal 
Jobbers  Association  help  you  to  frame  those 
rules. 

When  the  jobbers  are  known  and  licensed,  take 
up  the  question  of  compensation  and  remedy  the 
present  inequalities. 

Summary.  Under  this  plan  : 

1.  The  consumer  may  buy  direct  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  at  the  mine  price,  if  he  knows  what  to  buy 
and  where  to  buy  it.  If  not,  and  he  needs  the 
services  of  the_  jobber,  he  may  use  the  jobber  by 
buying  from  him,  in  which  event  the  jobber  per¬ 
forms  a  service  for  him  for  which  he  is  allowed 
a  reasonable  compensation. 


2.  The  operator  may  sell  direct  to  the  consumer 
at  the  fixed  price ;  he  may  sell  through  his  regular 
pies  agents  on  a  contract,  or  he  may  sell  to  the 
jobber.  His  action  is  in  no  way  restricted  by  the 
proposed  regulations. 

3.  The  jobber  is  defined,  licensed,  controlled,  se¬ 
cured  a  chance  to  perform  his  function,  and  com¬ 
pensated  if  he  does  perform  it  and  only  to  the 
extent  to  which  he  performs  it. 

4.  After  the  war  the  trade  will  return  to  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  with  the  least  possible  difficulty, 
whereas  were  the  jobber  now  eliminated  the 
smaller  operator  and  the  consumer  would  be 
greatly  hampered  and  injured  in  his  absence. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Noah  H.  Swayne  H, 
Commissioner. 


Charles  Piez 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  17. — {Special.) 
— The  conflict  between  the  navy  and  the  shipping 
board  over  the  trans-Atlantic  shipping  question 
took  a  new  turn  tonight,  when  Rear  Admiral 
Frederick  R.  Harris  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his 
duties  as  general  manager  of  the  emergency  fleet 
corporation. 

Chairman  Hurley  of  the  shipping  board  an¬ 
nounced  Admiral  Harris’  retirement.  At  the 
same  time  he  announced  that  Charles  Piez  of 
Chicago,  vice-president  of  the  emergency  fleet 
corporation,  would  take  over  the  position  of  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  have  entire  charge  of  con¬ 
struction  of  the  mammoth  merchant  fleet  program. 

Retirement  of  Rear  Admiral  Harris  places  the 
management  of  the  shipping  board  entirely  in 
civilian  hands,  for  the  first  time  since  its  crea¬ 
tion.  First  there  was  divided  control  between 
Gen.  Goethals  and  William  Denman,  which  ended 
in  a  fight  that  forced  both  men  from  their  posi¬ 
tions.  Then  Rear  Admiral  Capps  took  up  the 


emergency  fleet  end  of  the  work,  only  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  Harris.  After  two  weeks'  as  general 
manager,  that  officer  now  retires. 

Chairman  Hurley  insisted  tonight  there  was  no 
friction  between  Admiral  Harris  and  the  civilian 
officials  of  the  shipping  board. 

“There  could  not  be  friction  in  two  weeks,” 
the  chairman  said. 

Nevertheless,  naval  opinion  is  that  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Admiral  Harris  is  a  direct  outcome  of 
the  order  of  the  shipping  board  that  merchant 
ships,  except  troop  and  munitions  transports,  are 
to  be  manned  by  civilian  crews. 

Mr.  Piez  is  already  well  known  as  an  executive 
who  knows  how  to  organize,  and  how  to  get 
things  done.  There  has  been  criticism  of  the 
appointment  in  the  papers  because  he  never  built 
a  ship,  but  he  understands,  like  every  successful 
executive,  how  to  associate  with  himself  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  where  it  is  needed,  and  it  is 
rare  indeed  that  those  possessing  the  highest 
specialized  and  technical  knowledge  are  good 
executives. 

Mr.  Piez,  who  is  about  fifty-one  years  old,  en¬ 
tered  the  School  of  Mines  in  the  Class  of  ’88. 


Before  he  had  been  in  college  more  than  a  year, 
his  father,  who  had  been  very  successful,  met 
with  business  reverses  through  the  adoption  of 
a  new  process  in  his  business — a  process  now 
universally  used,  but  at  that  time  not  quite  per¬ 
fected.  This  would  indicate  that  Charles  Piez 
came  honestly  by  his  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
initiative. 

He  was  obliged  to  leave  college  and  for  a  year 
followed  business  pursuits,  and  then  re-entered 
the  school  of  mines  and  graduated  in  the  class  of 
’89,  teaching  in  night  schools  during  two  years 
of  his  course.  'What  doubtless  seemed  a  mis¬ 
fortune  at  the  time  was  undoubtedly  a  real  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  his  two  years’  experience  in  teaching 
probably  had  much  to  do  with  his  remarkable 
facility  for  inspiring  knowledge  and  enthusiasm 
in  his  associates. 

Although  one  of  the  best  students  in  his  class, 
he  was  always  interested  in  athletics,  playing 
on  his  class  football  team  and  rowing  with  his 
class  crew.  He  was  also  twice  president  of  his 
class. 

Almost  immediately  following  his  graduation  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Link-Belt  Engineering 
Company,  Philadelphia,  as  a  draftsman  and  with 
the  growth  of  the  company  held  successively  the 
positions  of  chief  engineer,  general  manager  and 
vice-president  until  1906,  when  this  company 
was  merged  with  two  affiliated  companies  in  the 
west,  forming  the  Link-Belt  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  Piez  was  elected  president,  the  position  he 
holds  today.  Under  his  able  leadership  the  com¬ 
pany  has  had  an  unbroken  record  of  success  and 
expansion.  In  particular,  its  manufacturing  and 
accounting  methods,  for  the  most  part  developed 
by  Mr.  Piez,  have  attracted  wide  attention  and 
have  been  quite  extensively  adopted  by  other 
manufacturing  concerns.  Mr.  Piez  has  a  re¬ 
markable  comprehension  of  underlying  principles 
governing  efficiency  and  intensified  production, 
regardless  of  what  the  thing  produced  may  be, 
and  the  wide  circle  of  those  who  know  him  feel 
that  the  shipping  board  have  been  fortunate  in¬ 
deed  to  secure  his  services,  which  it  need  hardly 
be  added  he  is  giving  in  a  spirit  of  pure  patriot¬ 
ism  and  at  a  personal  sacrifice. 

In  addition  to  personal  and  professional  achieve¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Piez  has  been  very  active  in  rendering 
public  service.  He  was  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mission  that  developed  the  Illinois  Factory  Act 
in  1909,  and  the  following  year  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  Illinois  Workmen’s  Compensation  Commis¬ 
sion.  He  was  an  ardent  sponsor  of  the  plan  of 
compensating  workmen  for  industrial  accidents 
and  was  largely  responsible  for  bringing  about 
the  passage  of  the  Act.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  original  Act  he  has  served  as  chairman  of 
three  voluntary  commissions  of  employers  and 
employes,  who  undertook  the  task  of  revising  the 
Act  in  accordance  with  experience  and  a  more 
enlightened  public  opinion. 


One  Solution 

The  West  Kentucky  Coal  Company  of  which 
Eugene  McAuliffe  is  president  and  H.  S.  Rich¬ 
ardson  is  general  sales  agent,  has  mines  at 
Sturgis,  Ky.,  with  a  productive  capacity  of 
5,000  tons  a  day.  It  also  has  200  railroad  cars 
and  three  Mogul  engines  which  it  can  employ 
in  the  movement  of  coal. 

This  company  recently  decided  to  try  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  distress  for  coal  in  its  own  immediate 
vicinity.  It  has  under  normal  circumstances 
a  small  territory  which  it  serves  and  it  decided 
to  devote  its  attention  to  that  territory  first. 
Only  recently  Paducah,  Ky.,  was  short  of  coal 
and  the  West  Kentucky  Coal  Company  made 
up  a  solid  train  of  its  own  cars  pulled  by  its 
own  engines  and  sent  the  coal  into  Paducah. 
It  expects  to  adopt  a  similar  policy  toward 
Evansville  and  Louisville  and  the  rest  of  the 
territory  which  is  immediately  around  the 
mines. 

Speaking  of  the  general  situation  in  that 
territory,  Mr.  Richardson  says: 

“The  car  situation  with  us  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  critical.  Last  week  we  received  only 
nineteen  per  cent  of  the  cars  called  for  by  the 
rigid  capacity  of  our  mines  and  the  weather 
has  been  such  as  to  put  the  railroads  out  of 
commission  and  also  to  tie  up  river  trans¬ 
portation.  The  result  has  been  that  many 
customers  normally  supplied  by  the  river  route 
have  had  to  depend  on  getting  coal  by  the  rail 
route.  Since  the  rail  transportation  was  not 
adequate  as  indicated  by  nineteen  per  cent  our 
company  decided  to  use  its  own  equipment  on 
the  short  hauls  only  and  where  the  railroads 
would  promise  a  prompt  return  of  the  cars.” 
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The  Pooling  Plan  at  Cincinnati 


Cincinnati,  December  20. — {bipedal  Corre¬ 
spondence) — From  a  meeting  which  was  held 
here  on  l''ri(lay  and  Saturday  last  between  the 
shijjpers,  sales  agents  and  the  operators  and 
producers  of  coal  with  b'.  C.  Haird  in  charge  of 
the  pooling  arrangement  for  distribution,  a  great 
working  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  coal  will 
be  mapped  out. 

Mr.  J3air<l  was  responsible  for  the  meeting,  lie 
asked  that  the  men  of  the  trade  from  the  great 
fields  controlled  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
the  Chesajieake  &  Ohio  and  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  railways,  with  Cincinnati  as  the  gateway, 
meet  with  him  and  see  if  it  were  not  possible  to 
arrange  a  pooling  arrangement  that  would  take 
in  the  problem  of  assembling  the  cars  at  the 
various  yards  so  that  better  time  could  be  made 
in  getting  the  coal  to  the  points  where  it  was 
to  be  used. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  two  angles  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
gathering  of  the  coal  and  the  placing  of  it,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  name  of  those  who  will 
be  associated  in  the  pool  that  was  created  here 
will  be  the  Coal  Shipiiers  Terminal  Pool  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  other  angle  is  the 
distrihution  of  coal  and  the  allotment  that  will 
take  place  so  that  it  will  reach  the  places  where 
it  is  most  needed.  This,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  will 
be  the  task  that  will  fall  to  the  shoulders  of 
Charles  K.  Moriarity,  who  has  been  designated 
by  Fuel  Director  Garfield,  the  coal  shippers  and 
the  railways,  and  in  the  order  of  precedence  in 
order  to  take  on  the  technical  air  a  twist  of 
names  has  been  found  and  provided  for  proper 
designation.  That  under  the  direction  and  the 
discretion  of  the  shippers  will  be  known  here¬ 
after  as  the  Primary  pool  and  that  having  to  do 
with  the  distribution  will  be  known  as  the  Ulti¬ 
mate  pool. 

Inasmuch  as  it  was  found  that  the  real  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  of  transportation  and  from  the  lines 
that  convey  the  coal  will  come  most  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  will  have  to  be  met,  it  was  suggested 
and  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Baird  that  in  the  Primary- 
pool  there  should  be  a  committee  from  each  of 
these  lines  to  work  out  the  solution  as  re¬ 
garded  their  individual  case. 

Then  it  was  found  necessary  to  get  to  a  work¬ 
ing  basis  by  which  all  three  of  the  big  fields 
tapped  by  the  railways  through  the  Cincinnati 
gateway  would  be  easy  of  access  and  give  to 
each  other  the  benefit  of  their  own  investigations. 

This  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the  following 
as  a  committee  of  four  for  each  road :  Norfolk 
&  Western,  W.  P.  Slaughter,  George  Wolfe,  L.  E. 
Armentrout  and  O.  M.  Deyerle ;  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  W.  J.  Magee,  R.  A.  Coulter,  J.  J.  Ross  and 
H.  U.  Morris.  For  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
Tom  Morgan,  J.  E.  McCoy,  E.  R.  Clayton  and 
R.  A.  Hoard. 

In  each  instance  these  representatives  ,were 
chosen  to  take  care  of  particular  districts.  Hoard 
is  the  secretary  of  the  Hazard  Operators,  Clay¬ 
ton,  of  the  Harlan,  and  McCoy  of  the  Appala¬ 
chian.  Mr.  Magee  represents  the  Kanawha  oper¬ 
ators,  Colter  the  New  River,  Morris  the  Big 
Sandy  and  Russ  the  Guyan.  Mr.  Slaughter, 
Splint.  Deyerle  the  Pocahontas,  and  Armentrout 
the  White  Ash  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western. 

Then  in  the  selection  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  the  following  were  appointed ;  W.  P. 
Slaughter,  W.  J.  Magee  and  Tom  Morgan. 

It  was  decided  that  there  should  be  an  assem¬ 
bling  of  coal  into  the  three  pools  at  the  yards 
of  the  railway  companies  rather  than  attempt 
anything  at  the  mines  and  sidings.  By  this  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  coal  will  be  brought  to 
the  DeCoursey  yards  (back  of  Latonia,  Ky.)  for 
arrangement:  that  off  the  Norfolk  &  Western  to 
Portsmouth,  Ohio;  and  that  from  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  will  go  “over  the  hump”  at  Russel,  Ky. 

Since  the  pooling  plan  was  put  before  the 
shippers  and  agents  there  have  been  daily  meet¬ 
ings  of  those  on  the  executive  committee  and 
many  angles  to  the  situation  have  been  taken  up, 
carefully  weighed  and  gone  over. 

It  was  expected  that  Mr.  Baird  would  be  here 
on  Thursday  or  Eriday  of  this  week  and  that 
he  would  then  take  up  the  matter  as  he  has  re¬ 
ported  it  to  Dr.  Garfield  in  Washington  and  add 
to  or  subtract  that  which  has  been  assembled 
for  his  judicial  action.  Because  many  matters 
are  under  consideration  that  may  be  cast  aside 
as  useless,  the  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  decided  that  it  were  best  not  to  talk  about 
them  until  Baird  can  pass  on  them. 

After  the  Primary  pool  arrangements  have 
been  gone  over  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  call 
a  meeting  with  those  working  through  the  offices 


of  the  Ultimate  pool  so  that  the  two  plans  can 
be  fitted  and  dovetailed  together. 

While  he  was  here  last  b'riday  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Mr.  Baird  to  be  made  the  target  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cox,  who  has  been  using  the  coal  situation 
to  a  political  advantage,  and  in  so  doing  found  a 
lot  of  aspersions  to  cast  in  Baird’s  direction. 
Baird  saw  fit  to  tell  him  where  a  couple  of  iron 
crosses  might  be  pinned — and  not  on  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  manly  bosom. 

In  connection  with  the  meetings  that  were  held 
\vith  Baird  some  thirty  or  so  operators  from 
the  Guyan  fields  were  here  to  consult  with  J.  Paul 
Stevens  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  as  to  getting 
empties  for  their  field  to  hold  their  men  on  the 
job.  They  got  little  satisfaction  from  Mr. 
Stevens  outside  of  the  usual  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
jiromises,  it  is  said.  On  the  other  hand  they 
were  welcomed  to  the  conferences  with  Mr.  Baird 
and  got  first-handed  a  lot  of  information  that 
may  be  worth  considerable  in  working  out  this 
great  problem  of  transportation  and  distribution 
of  coal. 


Cleveland  Fuel  Shortage 

Ci.EVELANi),  Ohio,  December  20. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence) — Until  last  Eriday  and  Saturday 
there  had  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of 
this  city  when  the  fuel  conditions  were  such  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  industries  were  forced 
to  close  down.  Of  course,  coal  shortages  in  in¬ 
dividual  instances  have  been  known  during  the 
past  few  months  when  plants  were  compelled 
either  to  close  or  curtail  operations,  but  this  did 
not  affect  others  which  had  fuel  or  power. 

However,  the  danger  of  running  entirely  out 
of  coal  became  so  great  last  Friday  evening  that 
on  the  following  morning  the  Cleveland  Electric 
Illuminating  Company  withdrew  its  power  ser¬ 
vice  from  1,800  industrial  plants  and  from  75,000 
to  100,000  men  were  rendered  idle.  For  a  time 
it  was  feared  that  the  plants  of  this  company 
would  not  be  able  to  furnish  current  to  the 
street  railway  system  and  provide  lighting  ser¬ 
vice  until  a  supply  of  coal  could  be  secured,  but 
this  climax  was  averted,  when  two  boats,  which 
had  been  loaded  for  the  upper  lakes,  came  from 
Lorain  with  their  cargoes  Sunday  evening. 

After  a  long  wrangle  between  Governor  Cox 
and  the  powers  at  Washington,  F.  C.  Baird, 
commissioner  of  the  Lake  Erie  Bituminous  Coal 
Exchange,  directed  that  these  boats  discharge 
their  cargoes  for  the  use  of  the  illuminating 
company  and  for  domestic  consumption  in  this 
city.  About  the  same  time  the  company  received 
a  shipment  of  coal  that  had  been  on  the  way,  so 
that  Monday  morning  it  had  about  125  cars,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  last  until  further  shipments  could  be 
made. 

The  railroads  were  almost  completely  tied  up 
by  the  extremely  cold  weather  and  heavy  snow¬ 
falls  during  the  early  part  of  last  week  and 
transportation  was  practically  paralyzed.  It  is 
said  that  dead  engines  were  standing  along  the 
roads  every  place.  To  make  matters  worse, 
there  were  congestions  at  the  principal  points, 
jind  much  time  was  required  in  getting  matters 
into  shape  so  that  even  a  poor  service  could  be 
rendered,  whereas  the  prevailing  conditions  ev¬ 
erywhere  demanded  the  maximum. 

The  local  light  and  power  service  was  not  th#> 
only  drawback,  however,  as  the  gas  pressure 
through  the  week  was  low  and  many  homes  were 
cold.  A  portion  of  the  coal  cargoes  from  the 
toats  were  distributed  to  retailers  and  delivered 
to  domestic  consumers  who  were  without  heat 
Monday  morning.  At  that  time  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories  were  all  able  to  resume  operations  and 
normal  conditions  were  restored  within  a  short 
time. 

Interurlian  railways  were  kept  in  operation 
through  the  efforts  of  producers,  who  have  con¬ 
tracts  to  furnish  them  fuel,  but  most  of  the 
roads,  not  only  of  this  section,  but  all  over  the 
state,  had  exceeding  limited  supplies.  Some  of 
them,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  were  compelled  to  eliminate  a  portion  of 
their  cars  in  order  to  keep  going  at  all.  The 
Northern  Ohio  Traction  &  Light  Line,  between 
this  city  and  Canton,  succeeded  in  borrowing 
enough  coal  from  one  of  the  Akron  industries 
to  keep  its  plant  in  operation,  and  not  only  pre¬ 
vent  a  suspension  of  service,  but  the  closing  of 
the  light  and  power  branch,  which  supplies  Ak¬ 
ron  and  some  other  cities. 

Governor  Cox’s  attack  on  F.  C.  Baird,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  efforts  to  secure  coal  for  dif¬ 
ferent  towns  and  cities  of  the  state,  is  con¬ 
sidered  out  of  place.  Mr.  Baird  is  the  director 
of  the  lake  shipping  coal  pool  and  managed  the 


loading  of  coal  for  the  Northwest  under  a  pri¬ 
ority  order  from  the  Federal  Coal  .Administra¬ 
tion.  The  object  of  both  the  Coal  Administra¬ 
tion  and  himself  was  to  supply  the  Northwest  a 
sufficient  amount  of  fuel  to  prevent  suffering  and 
keep  industries  in  operation  during  the  winter. 
Because  of  the  speeding-up  process  of  the  in¬ 
dustries  everywhere,  it  was  estimated  that  sec¬ 
tion  would  need  more  coal  than  in  the  past, 
and  an  effort  was  made  to  ship  the  required 
amount.  Shipments  probably  fell  short  of  the 
estimate.  .Mr.  Baird  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  contract  prices,  nor  is  that  a  matter  that 
particularly  concerns  Mr.  Cox,  since  the  people 
of  Ohio  are  not  paying  them.  Buyers  of  the 
.Northwest  were  smart  enough  to  buy  their  coal 
tvhen  they  could  get  it  and  bid  the  prices  up 
themselves  in  doing  it,  while  Ohio  buyers  and 
consumers  waited  for  something  to  happen. 

The  result  is  obvious.  Something  happened, 
but  not  to  those  who  made  their  contracts  when 
they  could  get  coal.  It  turns  out  that  fuel  and 
not  price  is  the  principal  object.  Of  course,  the 
shortage  in  Ohio  resulted  partly  because  the 
Government  required  lake  shipping  continued  up 
to  two  weeks  ago,  but  doubtless  this  was  con¬ 
sidered  safe  in  the  light  of  experience  in  past 
seasons.  But  the  weather  caught  everybody  nap- 
|)ing  and  what  would  have  been  a  fairly  adequate 
supply  turned  out  to  be  no  supply  at  all,  be¬ 
cause  it  did  not  arrive  at  destination  when  ex- 
(lected. 

Next  Monday  the  plans  of  the  Coal  Shippers’ 
Terminal  Pool  .Association  are  to  be  put  into 
operation.  Some  time  will  be  required,  of  course, 
to  get  them  to  running,  but  it  is  believed  they 
will  result  in  greatly  increased  efficiency  of 
railroad  equipment.  It  is  possible  also  that  the 
pooling  of  equipment  will  be  effected  and  this 
will,  it  is  believed,  prove  another  advantage.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  this,  coal  shippers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  consumption  is  so  great  now,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased  activity  of  the  industries, 
that  there  will  be  more  or  less  trouble  in  fur¬ 
nishing  the  needed  supply  of  fuel  throughout 
the  winter. 

Operators  and  jobbers  stand  ready  to  do  their 
part  and  there  will  be  no  delay  in  production, 
so  far  as  they  are  able  to  command  it.  Not  only 
this,  but  they  have  and  wdll  continue  to  spend 
their  time  in  the  furtherance  of  any  other  plans 
that  will  help  increase  the  delivery  of  fuel  where- 
ever  it  is  needed.  They  realize  that  the  matter 
at  present  is  in  the  hands  of  themselves  and 
the  railroads,  unless  interfered  with  by  orders 
of  the  state  and  Federal  authorities,  and  they  want 
to  demonstrate  that  the  business  can  be  handled 
privately  in  a  way  that  will  prove  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful. 

A  thought  that  is  worth  while  was  given  voice 
by  an  operator  here  today.  While  every  energy 
must  be  bent  to  winning  the  war  just  now, 
it  is  well  at  the  same  time  to  give  some  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  future,  he  said,  because  the  coun¬ 
try  must  be  in  position  to  sustain  its  industries 
and  keep  its  financial  foundation  intact.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  new  mines  are  being  opened,  he  asserted, 
and  after  peace  is  declared  and  conditions  be¬ 
come  somewhat  normal,  there  will  either  be  an 
immense  overproduction  of  coal  or  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  failures.  Neither  will  be  of  any  benefit 
in  preserving  sound  financial  conditions.  The 
question  is,  how  to  prevent  the  steps  being  taken 
now  that  will  prove  detrimental  in  the  future. 


Wm.  H.  Davies  Dead 

H.\zelton,  P.\.,  December  19. — AN  illiam  H. 
Davies,  aged  55.  superintendent  of  the  Lehigh 
A’alley  Coal  Company  for  fifteen  years,  died 
Friday  afternoon  at  his  home  here  following  a 
lingering  illness  of  complications.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  known  mining  officials  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  region. 

Mr.  Davies  was  born  in  Wales.  March  31. 
1862,  and  came  to  .America  when  eleven  years 
of  age,  residing  in  Harleigh.  When  still  in  his 
'teens  he  became  foreman  of  a  shaft  at  Nes- 
quehoning  but  after  holding  this  position  for 
several  years  went  to  Millersville  State  Normal 
School  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  hon¬ 
ors.  He  returned  to  mining  in  the  Panther 
Creek  A’alley  and  became  mine  inspector  o'f  the 
Hazelton  district,  which  position  he  held  until 
1902  when  he  succeeded  Fred  E.  Zerby,  now 
with  the  Kingston  Coal  Company,  as  division 
superintendent  for  the  Lehigh  A  alley  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  at  Hazelton. 

He  was  as  active  and  prominent  in  social  and 
lodge  circles  as  in  the  mining  field  and  was  a 
prominent  Alason. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Tuesday,  during 
which  hour  all  the  Lehigh  A^alley  collieries 
were  closed. 
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A  Kenosha  Coal  Dock  Company 


The  O’Donnell  dock  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  is  one 
of  the  old  establishments  of  that  city.  We  show 
with  this  a  view  of  the  water  side  part  of  the  dock, 
together  with  the  traveling  crane  which  operates 
on  the  tracks  in  front  of  the  bins.  These  bins 
occupy  a  large  area  in  a  declivity  caused  by  a 
street  elevation  which  borders  one  side.  The 
main  office  of  the  company  is  located  on  Market 
Square  and  is  housed  in  an  up-to-date  office  build¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  features  of  this  office  is  an  elec¬ 
tric  clock  which  is  placed  in  the  window  and 


which  furnishes  time  guaranteed  by  a  great  tele¬ 
graph  company.  As  this  square  is  in  one  of  the 
busiest  spots  in  the  city,  this  clock  has  become 
an  institution,  as  very  few  town  folk  pass  with¬ 
out  pausing  to  correct  their  timepieces.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  value  of  this  device  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  again  and  again,  because  the  passerby,  in 
looking  at  the  clock,  subconscionsly  looks  at  the 
firm  name  placed  conspicuously  above  it.  The 
next  time  they  need  coal,  they  remember  that 
name  and  ultimately  become  customers. 


Docks  and  Office  of  the  John  O’Donnell  Estate  of  Kenosha,  Wis. 


Miners  to  Work  Through  Holidays 


Washington,  D.  C.,  December  19. — (Special 
Telegram.) — Announcement  was  made  today  by 
Dr.  Garfield  that  instead  of  taking  a  full  week 
off  on  account  of  Christmas  the  United  Mine 
Workers  will  only  take  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  Day.  This  action  was  taken  on  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Dr.  Garfield  to  prevent  the  falling  off  in 
production.  The  Fuel  Administration  today  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy  of  the  appeal  sent  out  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  by  the  union  officials  to  the  locals 
as  follows ; 

“The  United  States  is  in  the  grip  of  a  coal 
famine,  recent  snows  and  excessive  cold  weather 
have  depleted  the  coal  bins  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Never  before  has  a  coal  shortage  been 
so  acute.  Industries  are  being  forced  to  close 
for  the  lack  of  fuel ;  street  and  electric  signs 
are  being  turned  out  to  save  coal.  The  Fuel 
Administrator  is  urging  every  possible  economy 
to  meet  the  abnormal  demand  for  coal.  The 
coal  miner  is  being  depended  on  to  do  his  bit 
to  keep  the  factories  and  railroads  in  operation 
and  the  household  and  public  institutions  warm. 


In  normal  times  it  has  been  the  custom  to  lay 
the  mines  idle  during  the  week  of  the  Christmas 
holidays  because  the  market  for  fuel  could  be 
met  without  working  during  this  period,  but  this 
year  conditions  have  changed.  Motive  power 
of  the  railroads  has  practically  broken  down.  In¬ 
sufficient  car  supply  makes  it  necessary  that 
every  empty  car  be  loaded  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Therefore,  out  of  consideration  for  the 
public  need  we  are  calling  on  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  to  take  only  two  holidays, 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s.  Our  patriotism  de¬ 
mands  that  this  be  done ;  it  will  be  a  service  the 
people  of  the  nation  will  appreciate.  We  earn¬ 
estly  urge  local  presidents,  secretaries  and  mine 
committees  everywhere  to  see  that  this  holiday 
request  is  fulfilled.” 

The  appeal  to  the  men  is  signed  by  Frank  J. 
Hayes,  International  President  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America ;  by  John  L.  Lewis, 
vice-president,  and  William  Green,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  by  John  P.  White,  labor  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion. 


Car  Shortage  Causes  Loss  in  Production 


Washington,  D.  C.,  December  16.— The  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association  issued  the  following 
statement  today : 

Car  shortage  and  congestion,  augmented  by 
unfavorable  weather  conditions,  caused  a  loss  of 
approximately  4,000,000  tons  in  the  production 
of  bituminous  coal  during  the  week  just  ended. 
Telegraphic  reports  from  the  coal  fields  to  the 
National  Coal  Association  show  that  the  mines 
were  hit  harder  by  the  failure  of  the  railroads 
to  deliver  enough  cars  for  loading  than  in  any 
other  week  of  which  the  association  has  a  record. 

This  heavy  loss  of  production  follows  a  loss 
of  10,000,000  tons  in  production  during  Novem¬ 
ber  solely  because  of  the  car  shortage  and  slow 
car  movement.  The  total  loss  in  production  of 
bituminous  coal  from  November  1st  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  because  of  the  inadequate  car  supply 
and  the  slow  movement  of  cars,  is  not  less  than 
15,000,000  tons. 

In  other  words,  15,000,000  tons  of  coal  which 
could  have  been  mined  and  delivered  to  con¬ 
sumers  still  remains  in  the  ground  because  the 
rnines  were  not  given  sufficient  cars  to  enable 
them  to  produce  all  they  could  produce. 

Mines  in  Ohio,  where  the  shortage  of  coal 
has  caused  acute  distress  during  the  past  week, 
were  heavily  handicapped  by  failure  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  supply  them  with  cars  enough  to  permit 
them  to  run  full  time.  The  loss  of  production 
m  one  district  alone  approximated  200,000  tons. 
At  the  moment  the  people  of  Ohio  were  in  the 


grip  of  a  fuel  famine,  the  Ohio  mines  were  run¬ 
ning  part  time  because  of  lack  of  cars. 

The  following  reports  from  one  Ohio  field 
alone  show  the  extent  to  which  the  mines  were 
thus  crippled ; 

On  Alonday,  mines  that  could  have  produced 
722  carloads  of  coal  received  only  242  cars;  on 
Tuesday,  mines  that  could  have  produced  956 
carloads,  were  supplied  with  only  270  cars;  on 
Wednesday,  mines  that  could  have  loaded  998 
cars  were  given  only  366  cars,  and  on  Thursday, 
mines  that  could  have  produced  1,158  carloads  of 
coal  received  from-  the  railroads  only  320  cars. 
While  details  of  Friday  and  Saturdav’s  opera¬ 
tion  are  not  complete,  indications  are  that  car 
shortage  and  congestion  caused  production  cur¬ 
tailment  fully  as  great  as  on  other  days  of  the 
week. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  field  alone  car  shortage  and 
congestion  rendered  more  acute,  as  in  Ohio,  be¬ 
cause  of  weather  conditions,  caused  a  loss  of  ap¬ 
proximately  500,000  tons  in  bituminous  coal  pro¬ 
duction. 

On  Saturday,  December  8th,  lost  production 
was  53,700  tons  and  seventeen  mines  with  a 
production  of  17,600  tons  stood  idle  all  day  for 
lack  of  cars;  the  following  Monday,  with  lost 
production  of  76,550  tons  thirteen  mines  were 
idle  for  the  same  reason;  Tuesday’s  report  shows 
lost  production,  due  to  car  shortage,  of  80,000 
tons;  Wednesday’s  report  shows  that  the  lost 
production  totaled  88,000  tons  and  that  twentv- 


eight  mines  were  idle  for  lack  of  cars.  Friday, 
production  loss  was  81,000  tons.  Forty-two 
mines  that  could  have  produced  53,500  tons  were 
unable  to  turn  a  wheel  because  there  were  no 
cars  to  take  away  the  coal  as  it  was  mined. 

These  instances  are  typical  of  the  situation 
which  prevails  in  bituminous  coal  fields  all  over 
the  country.  Take  the  great  producing  fields  in 
the  Fairmon-Clarksburg  section  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  for  instance.  Here  is  what  thev  report  in 
the  way  of  lost  production  because  of  inadequate 
car  supply  at  120  mines  for  the  week: 

Monday,  15,000  tons;  Tuesday,  33,600  tons, 
fifty-five  mines  idle  all  day;  Wednesday,  33,700 
tons,  forty-nine  mines  idle  all  day;  Thursday, 
30,800  tons,  thirty-eight  mines  idle  all  day;  Fri¬ 
day.  40,000  tons,  seventy-four  mines  idle  all  day ; 
Saturday,  36,000  tons,  forty-seven  mines  idle  all 
day. 

The  distress  caused  by  the  fuel  famine  already 
in  some  sections  is  certain  to  spread  throughout 
the  country  generally  and  will  continue,  probably 
with  increasing  severity,  until  the  mines  are 
supplied  with  sufficient  railroad  cars  to  permit 
them  to  produce  the  coal  they  are  capable  of 
producing. 


Lake  County  Organizes 

At  a  meeting  of  retail  coal  merchants  held  in 
Waukegan,  Ill.,  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  the 
Lake  County  Coal  Merchants  Bureau  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  the  following  officers : 

president.  Lake  Forest,  Ill.; 
k  '’■ce-president.  Highland  Park,  Ill. ; 

D.  1.  Webb,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Waukegan, 

The  following  committee  on  constitution  and 
by-laws  was  appointed:  T.  M.  Clark,  Highland 

J-  Sack- 

man,  North  Chicago,  Ill. 

Fourteen  retail  coal  merchants  were  present 
at  the  meeting,  as  follows :  Middleton  &  Clark  T 
M.  Clark  Highland  Park;  Hussey  &  Weber^ 
Rush  E.  Hussey,  Lake  Villa,  Ill. ;  J.  D.  Johnson, 
Johnson,  Smith  &  Co.,  Zion  City,  Ill.;  S.  L 
Tripp’  Area,  Ill. ;  Borehardt  Bros.,’  Paul  Bore- 
Park;  J.  H.  Patterson  Company 
C.  C.  Patterson,  Wauconda,  Ill.;  Highland  Park 
ruel  Company,  H.  Denzel,  Highland  Park-  An¬ 
tioch  Lumber  &  Coal  Company,  Herbert  J.  Vos 

Tu’  ^.Company,  H.  R.  Adams,’ 

Antioch,  Ill.;  L.  IT  Erskine,  County  Administra- 
in'^’  :  Richard  O’Connor,  Highwood, 

Ill.;  Chas.  Lulewicz  North  Chicago.  Ill.;  Anton 
Rynkszel,  A.  Rynkszel,  North  Chicago;  Zion 
Institutions  &  Industries,  J.  P.  Deteime,  Zion 
c,ity,  and  1.  L.  Runyon,  secretary  of  the  Illi- 
ChfcaJ)  Dealers  Association. 

D  «mber26th  Wednesday, 


jvciie  u^nanges 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  20.— (Special ) 
— t-ollowing  are  applications  received  by  the  In- 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  under  Section 
15  ot  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  for  approval 
tor  filing,  the  applications  representing  a  chane-e 
or  an  increase  in  rates :  ® 

2325  -Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.  Co _ Estah- 

^  one-half  cent  deduction 

washed  coal  weighed  within  twenty- 
of  car  ?^";?  washed,  marked  cal^lcity 

n  be  observed  as  a  minimum,  in  connection 

with  the  c.  I.  rates  from  the  L.  &  N.  R.  R  BirT 
mgliam  district,  and  the  Birmingham  Southern 
R.  R.  mines  in  Alabama,  to  Virginia  and  other 
^rritory,  published  in  tariff  ICC 
No.  A-139o7  (G.  F.  O.  No.  2779) 

e  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co _ Increase 

rarnTmun?*^  *5*00 P®''  Pounds 

ChaHes  Town!  switching  rate  at 

•  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.— Increases 

in  switching  charges  between  Curtis  Bay.  West- 

industries  in  that 
published  in  tariff  I.  c.  C.  No.  14354. 
2i6--The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.— Increa.ses 
A?*  from  Cumberland-Piedmont.  Gaulev 

and  Meyersdale  regions  to  Central  City.  Columbus 
If  Cliff  and  West  Columbia,  O 
published  in  tariff  C.  &  C.  Series  I.  C.  C.  No.  1118 
to  re-establish  relationship  in  rates  existing  prior 

rates  in  connection  with 

1.  &  S.  IJocket  No.  774. 

,Tr?il^T“C’uluth  Missabe  &  Northern  Rv.  Co. _ 

\Vifhdrawal  of  provision  covering  absorption  of 
charges  for  switching  coal  and  coke  in  ore  cars 
from  Superior,  Wis.,  to  Duluth,  Minn.,  when  epn- 

fn^tarif/*!  ®c''*^c'"n'^°'"’^^  Minnesota,  imblished 

439— Arcade  &  Attica  R.  R.  Corp. — Fifteen  per 
cent  increase  in  rates  and  charges  applying  from 
to,  and  at  stations  on  Arcade  &  Attica'lt.  R  and 
connections. 

,  V.  Davis,  Agent — Cancellation  of 

bituminous  coal  rates  publislied  in  petitioner's 
tariff  I.  C.  C.  No.  3S,  applying  from  Ohio  mine.s 
on  the  Detroit.  Toledo  *  fronton  R.  R.  to  Toledo 
St.  Louis  &  Western  R.  R.  stations. 
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The  Bunker  and  Cargo  Prices  Are  Explained 

Fuel  Administration  Shown  the  Inequality  of  Furnishing  Coal 
for  Foreign  Use  at  Domestic  Prices,  Allows  a  Differential 


After  The  Black  Diamond  regular  edition 
had  been  put  in  type  last  week,  there  came  an  an¬ 
nouncement  from  Washington  that  the  Fuel 
Administration  had  issued  an  order  permit¬ 
ting  shippers  of  coal  for  bunkering  and  ex¬ 
port  purposes,  except  to  Canada  and  Mexico, 
to  add  $1.35  per  net  ton  to  the  domestic  price. 

The  order  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator,  which  was  issued  on  December  13, 
reads  as  follows:  “The  United  States  Fuel 
Administrator,  acting  under  authority  of  an 
executive  order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  dated  August  23,  1917,  appointing  said 
Administration,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  said  order  and  of  the  act  of  Congress 
therein  referred  to,  and  approved  August  10, 
1917,  hereby  orders  and  directs  that  until  fur¬ 
ther  or  other  order  of  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administator,  the  maximum  price  of  coal  sold 
and  delivered  to  vessels  for  foreign  bunkering 
purposes,  or  for  export  to  foreign  countries, 
except  to  Canada  and  Mexico,  shall  be  the 
price  prescribed  for  such  coal  at  the  mine  at 
the  time  such  coal  left  the  mine,  plus  trans¬ 
portation  charges  from  the  mine  to  the  port 
of  loading,  plus  $1.35  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 
To  this  price,  computed  as  above,  the  seller 
of  the  coal,  or  such  other  agency  as  performs  the 
actual  work  of  bunkering  or  loading  the  vessel, 
may  add  the  customary  and  proper  charges, 
if  any,  for  storage,  towing,  elevation,  trim¬ 
ming,  special  unloading,  and  other  port 
charges,  and  is  subject  to  all  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  regulations  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  Nothing  in  this  order  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  affect  or  modify  any  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  War  Trade  Board  regarding  coal 
for  export  or  bunkering.” 

This  order  is  explained  in  very  terse  and 
unmistakable  terms,  as  follows; 

The  purpose  of  the  arbitrary  application  of 
an  additional  $1.35  a  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  rnines  on 
export  cargo  and  foreign  bunker  business  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  is 
to  follow  the  principle  outlined  by  England 
several  years  ago,  when  they,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  made  use  of  their  coal  supplies  to  for¬ 
eign  governments  (neutral),  and  ships  destined 
to  foreign  ports,  and  permitted,  above  and 
beyond  prices  fixed  for  domestic  consumption 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  additional  basis, 
to  enhance  their  revenue,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  such  means  to  require  neutrals  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  expenses  of  the  war,  since  the  added 
allowance  would  appear  in  the  tax  up  to  as 
high  as  eighty  per  cent  assessed  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  against  the  English  ships  and 
bunker  supplies. 


Heretofore,  under  the  proclamation  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  of  August  21,  and  without  any 
qualification  governing  this  particular  char¬ 
acter  of  business,  neutral  nations  and  ships 
destined  to  ports  of  neutral  nations  would  be 
supplied  on  the  same  basis  as  domestic  con¬ 
cerns  in  this  country,  which  would  mean  that 
on  cargo  business  particularly,  Scandinavian 
and  other  foreign  carriers  would  equalize  the 
difference  between  our  price  at  Atlantic  ports 
and  the  English  prices  by  adding  to  their 
freights. 

These  added  freights  in  turn  became  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  tax  of  the  government  under  whose 
fiag  the  ships  were  operating;  hence  in  that 
way  this  country  would  be  absolutely  holding 
the  mine  operators  to  a  basis  equal  or  less 
than  cost  of  production  on  export  business, 
while  foreign  governments  would  take  the 
advantage  and  put  into  their  treasuries  the 
money  which  would  be  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  for  war  purposes. 

It  is  understood  the  application  of  this  order 
is  to  all  steamers,  whether  under  foreign  flag 
for  foreign  destinations,  or  American  flag  for 
foreign  destinations;  in  other  words,  the  term 
“foreign  bunkers”  meaning  to  apply  to  vessels 
taking  bunkers  for  movement  to  foreign  ports 
where  they  have  the  advantage  of  higher  rates 
prevailing  to  such  foreign  ports ;  but,  then,  it  does 
not  apply  to  American  vessels  (or,  as  far  as  that 
is  concerned,  to  foreign  vessels)  that  may  be 
plying  between  coastwise  ports  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  further  to  be  understood  that  this  al¬ 
lowance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton  is  f.  o.  b.  mines, 
and  that  it  is  an  added  arbitrary  to  any  prices 
or  fluctuations  in  price  in  line  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  original  proclamation  of  August  21,  and 
such  alterations  in  the  way  of  advances  or 
deductions  that  may  be  made  in  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  these  proclarnation  prices  for 
domestic  use,  from  time  to  time. 

Therefore,  the  export  and  bunker  and  ex-' 
port  cargo  price  is  subject  to  the  price  in  ef¬ 
fect  at  time  supplies  are  taken.  It  will  be 
easier  to  understand  the  whole  matter  if  it  is 
realized  that  this  export  cargo  and  bunker 
ruling  of  the  Administration  has  no  effect 
whatever  upon  any  previous  prices  by  proc¬ 
lamation  of  the  President  or  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  or  any  subsequent  variations  in  that 
price;  but  it  must  be  understood  that  this 
price  of  $1.35  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines  is  to  be 
added  at  any  time  to  such  variation  in  price. 


The  following  will  show  how  the  prices  for 
bunkers  at  Hampton  Roads  (it  will  be  remem¬ 


bered  that  the  President’s  first  price  procla¬ 
mation  allowed  a  difference  of  fifteen  cents 
for  New  River  coal  over  the  Pocahontas  price) 
will  be  arrived  at: 


Pocahontas  New  River 


Mine  price  . 

Broker’s  commission  . 

$2.15 

$2.60 

.15 

.15 

Allowance  export  and  bunkers.... 

1.35 

1.35 

Converting  net  tons,  upon  the  above 
basis  we  have  made,  to  gross  tons, 
we  have — 

$3.95 

$4.10 

$4,421 

$4,592 

Railroad  freight  . 

1.50 

1.50 

$5,924 

$6,092 

Tax  on  freight  . 

.045 

.045 

$5,969 

$6,137 

Trimming  and  other  charges . 

1.10 

1.10 

$7,069  $7,237 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  the 
ruling  of  the  Federal  Shipping  Board  a  charge 
of  $1.10  per  gross  ton  is  to  be  made  on  each 
ton  of  coal  handled  at  Hampton  Roads  for 
bunkers,  irrespective  of  whether  the  coal  is 
loaded  directly  into  bunkers  from  the  railroad 
piers  or  loaded  by  special  equipment  in  the 
strearti.  As  was  stated  recently  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  equipment  has  been  placed  at  Hampton 
Roads  so  that  steamers  can  be  bunkered  in  the 
stream  to  help  clear  up  congestion  at  the  rail¬ 
road  piers.  We  understand  that  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  Railroad  has  issued  a  notice  that 
until  further  notice  all  steamers  calling  for 
coals  originating  on  this  road  will  be  bunk¬ 
ered  at  the  piers. 

At  New  York  Harbor,  one  of  the  principal 
bunker  suppliers  figures  the  cost  of  coal  at 
New  York  alongside  steamers  as  follows:  Cost 
of  coal  at  mine,  $2.45  per  net  ton;  freight  to 
South  Amboy,  $1.47;  allowance  for  bunkers 
and  export  cargoes,  $1.35;  boating  to  ship, 
$0.40;  tax  on  railroad  freight,  $0.05;  making  a 
total  of  $5.72  per  net  ton.  This  makes  $6.40 
per  gross  ton  alongside.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  trimming  charge  into  bunkers  means 
forty-five  cents  per  ton  more,  making  the  price 
trimmed  in  the  bunkers  in  New  York  $6.85  per 
gross  ton. 

Other  ports  will  have  special  prices,  cover¬ 
ing  local  trimming,  boating,  and  other  charges. 

Cargo  coal  takes  the  f.  o.  b.  pier  price  at 
the  various  ports,  unless  there  are  special 
loading  charges  at  certain  of  the  smaller 
ports. 


A  Litchfield  Dealer 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the  office 
and  plant  of  M.  J.  Buscher,  of  No.  403  West 
St.  John  street,  in  Litchfield,  Illinois.  The  illus¬ 
tration  at  the  left  shows  the  barn  constructed  of 
concrete  blocks.  This  is  commodious  enough  to 
contain  stalls  for  ten  teams  and  for  all  of  the 
delivery  equipment  in  use.  The  photograph  at 


the  right  shows  the  office  and  one  of  Mr.  Busch- 
er’s  prize  teams.  The  yard  proper  is  located  in 
the  rear  of  the  big  barn.  Litchfield  is  fortunately 
situated  with  regard  to  its  coal  supply,  as  the  coal 
fields  are  but  a  short  distance  away  and  therefore 
the  town  has  never  experienced  a  coal  famine, 
which  is  a  probability  never  considered  by  the 
6,000  inhabitants  of  this  town.  The  city  is  served 
by  eight  coal  dealers  or  about  one  to  every  seven 


hundred  inhabitants.  It  therefore  follows  that 
each  dealer  must  consider  his  cost  of  handling  in 
a  very  close  manner.  Mr.  Buscher  has  for  j’ears 
kept  a  very  complete  set  of  cost  accounts  and 
can  figure  almost  to  the  penny  the  amount  of 
money  it  requires  to  handle  a  given  amount  of 
coal.  This  fact  gave  him  a  decided  advantage  in 
preparing  his  figures  during  the  recent  price  fix¬ 
ing  agitation. 


The  Retail  Equipment  of  M.  J.  Buscher  of  Litchfield,  III.,  Shoiving  a  Complete  Establishment  Despite  Severe  Competition 
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News  Local  to  Chicago 

Most  of  the  mines  in  Illinois  were  closed 
down  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  because  of  the 
miners’  election. 

T.  A.  Hendley  of  the  Crescent  Coal  Company, 
Peoria,  Ill.,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  on  Friday 
last.  He  has  just  been  accepted  for  the  Quart¬ 
ermasters  Reserve  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 

The  close  of  the  year  finds  the  jobbers’  posi¬ 
tion  more  precarious  than  ever.  Nearly  all  of 
them  are  losing  money  and  unless  conditions 
change  soon  a  great  many  will  be  forced  out 
of  business. 

Paul  B.  Cosgrove,  of  the  firm  of  Cosgrove  & 
Co.,  died  suddenly  of  heart  trouble  at  7  :00  a.  m. 
Friday  morning.  Mr.  Cosgrove  was  visiting  the 
mines  at  Johnston  City,  Ill.,  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  The 
interment  will  take  place  at  Johnstown,  Pa. 

P.  L.  Getzinger  filed  a  petition  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  last  week.  The  approximate  liabilities 
are  $24,000  and  the  assets  will  probably 
amount  to  $12,000.  The  stock  and  equipment 
on  hand  has  been  sold  and  the  company  passes 
out  of  business. 

Tom  Haskett,  president  of  the  Power  Coal 
Company,  states  that  the  transportation  situa¬ 
tion  is  as  bad  in  Indiana  as  it  is  anywhere  in 
the  country.  The  state  Fuel  Administrator 
is  also  very  active  in  seizing  coal  for  Hoosier 
industries,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  take 
care  of  their  local  requirements. 

The  Livingston  mines  of  the  Rutledge  & 
Taylor  Coal  Company  resumed  operations  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  after  having  been  closed 
down  since  the  first  of  December  because  of 
the  shortage  of  water. 

Recently  the  managers  of  that  property  have 
been  hauling  water  to  keep  the  mines  going 
and  for  a  time  transported  it  in  open  top  steel 
cars.  However,  in  the  severe  weather  recently 
the  water  froze  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  it. 
out.  The  first  of  this  week  some  tank  cars 
for  the  hauling  of  water  became  available  and 
that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  mine  has 
now  resumed  operations. 

H.  E.  Byram,  the  new  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  is  bending  every 
effort  to  institute  economies  on  that  system. 
An  indication  of  this  is  the  appointment  of  a 
fuel  supervisor,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  waste  of  fuel. 

The  fuel  item  has  been  one  of  those  that 
showed  appreciable  increase  of  late,  as  the 
road  was  forced,  because  of  the  acute  coal 
situation  this  year,  to  make  new  contracts  at 
high  prices  for  fuel,  and  the  only  immediate 
economy  that  can  be  hoped  for  on  this  item 
must  come  from  conservation  in  use. 

The  Thomson  Coal  Company  mine  at  Ben¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  resumed  partial  operatoin  this  week, 
although  only  three  sizes  of  coal  are  being 
made,  owing  to  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  re-screener.  No  expense  is  being  spared 
in  getting  the  top  works  back  in  shape  again, 
although  the  material  market  makes  this  a 
difficult  matter. 

One  coal  company  with  several  mines  located 
on  the  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central  railway  has 
just  completed  a  statement  which  shows  that 
since  the  first  of  April  that  railroad  has  sup¬ 
plied  forty-three  per  cent  of  the  cars  called  for 
by  the  rated  capacity  of  those  mines.  At  the 
same  time  the  Illinois  Central  has  been  bragging 
in  the  public  press  and  elsewhere  about  its 
wonderful  performance  and  showing  how  much 
improved  has  been  its  service. 

Reports  coming  from  southern  Illinois  the 
early  part  of  this  week  show  that  while  the 
mines  had  empties  which  they  could  load  and 
while  they  had  the  miners  to  load  the  coal  the 
mines  were  closed  down  because  the  tracks  be¬ 
low  the  mines  were  blocked  with  loaded  cars 
which  the  railways  did  not  have  the  engines  to 
pull  away.  This  report  comes  to  us  from  the 
entire  southern  field  and  the  situation  seem.s 
to  be  quite  general.  This  may  possiblv  account 
for  the  slow  movement  of  coal  into  Chicago. 

Although  Dr.  Garfield  has  not  so  far  promul¬ 
gated  a  definite  ruling  on  that  subject  it  is 
known  to  the  trade  that  on  December  10  he 
modified  the  price  on  Fulton  and  Peoria  coun¬ 
ties  by  allowing  those  operators  an  increase 
of  thirty-five  cents  a  ton.  Theretofore  they 
had  been  getting  the  same  price  as  ruled  on 
the  Springfield  district,  narriely,  $2.40  on  mine 
run.  This  gives  them  a  price  now  of  $2.75  on 
mine  run.  The  northern  field  has  room  for  a 
very  considerable  increase  in  the  mine  price  to 
take  care  of  their  larger  cost  of  production. 


On  December  10th  Dr.  Garfield  allowed  them 
a  tentative  increase  of  twenty-five  cents  a  ton 
and  specified  that  if  the  facts  showing  cost  of 
production  warranted  it,  he  would  further  in¬ 
crease  the  price.  The  present  mine  run  basis 
for  the  northern  field  is  $3.10. 

Chicago  is  in  such  urgent  need  of  coal  that 
some  of  that  which  was  built  up  as  a  reserve 
supply  by  the  public  utilities  has  been  taken  and 
given  to  the  retail  dealers  to  use  as  a  reserve 
against  severe  weather  conditions  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  suffering.  The  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company  has  a  supply  sufficient  for  ninety  days. 
It  was  practically  compelled  to  allow  the  coal 
moving  to  it  to  be  diverted  to  the  retail  dealers 
who  will  put  it  in  storage  against  an  emergency 
demand.  This  coal  will  be  sold  to  the  retailers 
at  $2.80  at  the  mines  and  will  be  distributed 
through  the  office  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants 
•A-ssociation.  The  manner  in  which  it  will  be  doled 
out  is  told  in  the  following  statement  of  the  case 
made  by  N.  H.  Kendall,  the  commissioner  of  the 
association : 

“Arrangements  are  being  made  to  distribute  to 
track  yards,  through  this  association,  a  certain 
amount  of  Central  Illinois  1%  inch  lump  coal. 
This  coal  will  be  in  addition  to  that  which  you  are 


now  receiving  from  the  various  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply,  and  will  be  furnished  that  it  may  be  con¬ 
served  in  yards  and  used  only  in  emergency  cases. 
It  is  supplied  primarily  to  be  held  in  yards  by 
dealers  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  cold  snap 
which  will  probably  come  early  in  January,  but 
may  be  used  for  acute  emergency  arising  before 
that  time.  All  receiving  this  coal  are  absolutely 
prohibited  from  using  'it  for  fill-up  purposes  or 
making  deliveries  to  customers  in  excess  of  the 
provisions  of  fuel  administrator’s  orders  Nos.  1 
and  13,  with  which  you  have  been  furnished.  This 
coal  will  be  sold  only  for  spot  cash,  in  advance, 
paid  at  this  office  to  cover  cost  of  coal  at  $2.80 
per  ton,  mine  weights.  Requests  for  coal  must 
be  made  on  this  office  and  will  receive  no  atten¬ 
tion  unless  accompanied  with  the  following  in¬ 
formation  : 

1.  Amount  requested. 

2.  Is  your  track  elevated? 

3.  Tonnage  sold  by  you  for  year  ending  April  1,  1917 — 

Bituminous . 

Anthracite . 

4.  Coal  on  hand — Anthracite . Bituminous . 

5.  Any  facts  hearing  on  your  emergency. 

“Distribution  will  be  made  on  an  equitable  basis 
by  a  committee  authorized  by  the  Federal  Fuel 
Administration  for  Cook  county.” 


Facts  Which  Determine  Our  Export  Prospects 


The  Export  Situation 

The  big  piece  of  news  in  the  export  and  bunker 
situation  during  the  past  week  has  been  the  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  Fuel  Administrator  of  the 
allowance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton  at  the  mines  for 
bunkers  to  be  supplied  to  vessels  engaged  in  for¬ 
eign  trade,  irrespective  of  what  flag  they  fly,  and 
for  export  cargoes  to  all  countries  excepting 
Canada  and  Mexico. 

The  details  of  this  allowance  are  fully  set  forth 
in  another  article  in  this  issue,  in  which  the 
method  of  arriving  at  prices  on  bunkers  at  the 
important  Atlantic  ports  are  set  forth. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  that  this  allowance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton 
over  prices  allowed  for  domestic  sales  does  not 
let  down  the  bars  for  indiscriminate  selling  of 
coal  into  export  to  the  detriment  of  domestic 
consumers.  The  licensing  of  export  as  well  as 
bunker  sales  will  be  most  strict,  and  only  legiti¬ 
mate  needs  will  be  sanctioned  by  this  government 
body. 

At  the  various  Atlantic  ports,  coal  for  both 
bunkers  and  export  are  in  very  short  supply, 
especially  at  the  upper  Atlantic  ports.  The  bliz¬ 
zard  of  last  week  created  not  only  a  congestion 
and  demoralization  of  transportation  of  all  kinds, 
but  likewise  produced,  due  to  the  shutting  off  of 
empties  to  the  mines  and  the  moving  of  loaded 
cars  from  the  mines,  a  still  further  shortage  of 
coal. 

At  Hampton  Roads  there  is  still  considerable 
delay  in  the  bunkering  of  steamers  due  to  lack 
of  coal  or  congestion  at  the  piers.  As  stated  last 
week,  the  Federal  Shipping  Board  has  fixed  an 
arbitrary  charge  of  $1.10  per  gross  ton  to  cover 
various  costs  entering  into  bunkering,  irrespective 
of  whether  the  steamer  receives  its  bunkers  in  the 
stream  by  use  of  special  equipment  recently  placed 
at  Hampton  Roads,  or  directly  alongside  the  rail¬ 
road  piers,  where  it  has  been  customary  to  bunker 
steamers  for  many  years. 

On  this  page  we  show  exports  from  Hampton 
Roads  piers  for  November  of  this  year  with 
comparisons  for  last  year.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
there  is  an  increase  of  approximately  50,000  tons 


over  last  year.  Panama  took  68,197  tons  in 
November  of  this  year  as  compared  with  36,852 
tons  in  November  last  year,  which  explains  the 
substantial  part  of  the  increase.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  bunker  requirements  on  the  Canal  , 
have  increased  very  materially. 


Hampton  Roads  Exports 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  from  Hampton 
Roads  piers  (Lambert’s  Point,  Sewall’s  Point  and 
Newport  News)  for  November,  1917,  with  com¬ 
parisons  for  November,  1916,  were  as  follows: 


Destination 

•Argentine  . 

Brazil  . 

British  West  Indies. 

Canal  Zone  . 

Chile  . 

Columbia  . 

Cuba  . 

Danish  West  Indies. 
French  West  Indies. 

British  Guiana  . 

Italy  . 

Mexico  .  . . 

Porto  Rico  . 

Santo  Domingo . 

Uruguay  . 

Peru . 

French  West  Africa 

Portugal  . 

Bermuda  . 

Spain  . 

Costa  Rica  . 

Barbados . 

Jamaica  . 

Trinidad  . 

Dutch  West  Indies. 
Haiti  . 

Total  . 


1917 

1«,614 

46,628 

7.477 

68,197 

39.938 

3,500 

60,775 

5,172 

966 

1,105 

49,273 


17,649 

2,170 

6,313 


4,490 

1,460 


4,010 

3,573 

4,798 

1,815 

1,952 


348,325 


1916 

52,654 

34,423 

12,220 

36,852 

19,716 

1,099 

51,491 

7,381 

720 


32,144 

2,626 

16,765 

743 

6,681 

13,425 

7,812 


2,590 

16,023 

1,473 


301,662 


The  Department  of  Commerce  in  reporting 
on  the  traffic  through  the  Soo  Canal  for  No¬ 
vember  shows  that  the  westbound  movement 
of  anthracite  coal  was  332,210  tons  and  of 
bituminous  coal  was  1,885,586  tons  making  a 
total  of  2,217,796  tons.  The  movement  for 
eight  months  ended  November  30  was:  An¬ 
thracite  coal  2,510,458  and  of  soft  coal  15,240,909 
tons  making  a  total  of  17,751,367. 


Exports  of  Coal  for  September 


Exports  of  coal  from  the  United  States  for  September,  1917,  with  comparisons  for  September, 
1916,  and  nine  months,  show  as  follows : 


r - September - ^ 

f - Nine  mo: 

nths  ending  Se 

ptember - , 

Coal  and  coke: 

1016 

1917 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Coal — 

Ouantity 

Ouantity 

Quantity 

Quantity 

Qiuintity 

Anthracite,  tons  . 

.  353,507 

449,281 

2,592,749 

3.200,512 

4,196,816 

•Bituminous,  tons  . 

1,812,412 

12,424,132 

14,766,023 

15,442,390 

Exported  to — 

Italy  . 

.  94,430 

33,201 

2,348,870 

l..')29.r39 

472,644 

Canada  . 

1,553,196 

5.682,455 

9,096,481 

11,539.159 

Panama  . 

.  48,082 

15,780 

389,419 

303.036 

390.001 

Mexico  . 

.  20,641 

18.941 

240,603 

154,283 

140,254 

Cuba  . 

.  124,629 

80,302 

843,805 

984.61  1 

1,117,167 

Other  West  Indies . 

.  17,672 

23.473 

334,893 

314.060 

318,783 

-Argentina . 

.  91,147 

12,072 

719,019 

726,075 

257.459 

Brazil  . 

.  87,477 

37,391 

544,194 

621,655 

532,528 

Uruguay  . 

.  25,841 

5,244 

135,065 

129,314 

36.475 

Other  countries  . 

.  136,69.3 

32,806 

1,185,809 

906,866 

637,920 

Coke,  tons  . 

88,071 

573,104 

771,518 

t)08.230 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  fuel  or  Inmker  coal  laden  on  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade,  which  aggregated  during  the  month  and  nine  months  ending  September,  as  follows :  Sep¬ 
tember,  1916,  739,299  tons;  1917,  546,123  tons;  nine  months  ending  September,  1915,  5,678,163  tons; 
1916,  5,959,619  tons;  1917,  5,372,515  tons. 
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A  Wrong  Basis 

A  judge  in  Cincinnati  was  recently  asked 
Ins  opinion  about  a  certain  phase  of  the 
war  in  Europe  and  replied : 

“In  niy  court,  I  hold  that  no  man’s  opin¬ 
ion  is  better  than  his  information.  Since 
I  have  no  information  on  that  subject  I 
hold  that  I  have  no  right  to  express  an 
opinion.” 

Washington  might  profit  by  thinking 
about  that  when  considering  the  coal  ques¬ 
tion.  Who,  in  fact,  has  any  right  to  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  about  coal  who  has  no  in¬ 
formation  about  it  ? 

The  annoying  fact  about  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  coal  affairs — until  recently — 
has  been  that  men  have  expressed  opinions 
about  coal  and  based  rulings  on  those  opin¬ 
ions  when  they  had  no  information  what¬ 
ever. 

Some  in  Washington  have  attempted  to 
dictate  the  form  of  organization  which 
should  rule  in  coal  when  they  had  no  ca¬ 
pacity  for  organization  and  were  not  even 
capable  of  systematizing  their  own  admin¬ 
istrative  work. 

We  want  it  distinctly  understood  that 
we  are  not  here  criticizing  Dr.  Garfield  in 
person. 

We  draw  a  sharp  line  between  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field,  the  individual  who  happens  to  be 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator  and  the 
“system”  at  Washington  by  which  coal  has 
been  regulated. 

We  do  not  believe  now  that  the  recent 
administration  of  coal  even  approaches  ex¬ 
pressing  Dr.  Garfield.  There  is  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  a  certain  chaos  of  thought  about 
coal,  whereas  the  Doctor  expresses  no  such 
chaos  of  thought  about  anything. 

There  is  in  Washington  a  conflict  of 
authority.  Even  there  is  a  positive  con¬ 
flict  of  orders  issuing  from  the  fuel  admin¬ 
istration  board.  This  is  entirely  foreign  to 
Dr.  Garfield’s  personal  policy  and  his  or¬ 
derly  method  of  doing  business. 

To  our  mind,  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  Dr.  Garfield  the  individual  and  the 
conduct  of  the  fuel  administration  under 
his  name. 

In  the  first  place,  all  of  the  facts  upon 
which  the  Fuel  Administrator  had  to  act 
when  he  went  into  office,  were  collected  by 
men  who  knew  absolutely  nothing  about 
coal  but  who  pretended  they  knew  all  about 
it.  For  example,  some  reports  on  most  im¬ 
portant  coal  situations  were  written  by 
young  men  under  twenty-five.  One  of  them 
was,  until  fifteen  months  ago,  in  college. 
Still  he  contends  that  he  had  been  able,  in 


fifteen  months,  to  get  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  coal  business. 

( )n  the  contrary,  men  like  Harry  X.  Tay¬ 
lor,  who  have  spent  thirty-five  years  in  the 
business,  say  that  they  know  nothing  about 
it.  Men  like  W'alter  S.  Bogle,  who  have 
S]jent  forty-five  years  in  the  business,  con¬ 
fess  that  they  haven’t  a  comi)rehensive 
knowledge  of  the  industry. 

It  was  under  the  circumstances  a  trifle 
egotistical  for  that  young  man  to  claim  that 
he  had  a  comi)rehensive  knowledge  of  the 
coal  business.  We  do  not  believe  that  opin¬ 
ions  flowing  from  such  uninformed  sources 
can  be  of  any  value  to  the  nation,  to  the 
people  or  to  the  coal  industry. 

Still  it  was  by  that  information  that  Dr. 
Garfield  had  to  be  guided.  It  was  upon 
such  opinions  that  he  had  to  take  action. 

Now,  it  is  jmoposed  by  Congress  to 
throw  Dr.  Garfield  out  and  to  put  some¬ 
body  in  his  i)Iace.  We  rise  to  inquire  what 
good  that  will  do  unless  the  source  of  in¬ 
formation  of  the  new  man  is  better  than 
that  of  the  present  administrator. 

About  the  Doctor,  we  have  no  delusions 
either  in  his  favor  or  against  him.  We  know 
that  he  is  a  conscientious  man.  We 
know  that  he  has  a  patriotic  spirit.  We 
know — which  has  been  said  too  many  times 
— that  he  is  animated  by  the  good  inten¬ 
tions.  But  we  know  also  that  he  is  hopelessly 
uninformed  about  coal.  If  we,  person¬ 
ally,  were  responsible  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  we  would 
select  somebody  else.  But  that  isn’t  the 
point  at  all.  The  real  question  is : 

If  a  change  is  to  be  made,  how  far  is  it 
going?  To  what  will  we  change? 

To  put  another  man  in  his  place  and  to 
leave  that  other  man  dependent  upon  the 
same  misinformation  about  the  business 
and  reliant  upon  the  same  wrong  opinions 
which  led  Dr.  Garfield  astray  is  not  going 
to  improve  the  situation. 

A  new  Fuel  Administrator  will  do  no 
better  than  the  old  administrator  if  the  new 
one  has  the  same  source  of  misinformation 
that  the  old  one  has  had.  In  a  word,  we 
contend  that  a  man  thinks  exactly  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  character  of  his  data.  No 
man  can  think  rightly  on  “wrong  facts.” 
On  the  contrary  almost  anyone  can  think 
clearly  if  the  facts  are  properly  put  before 
him. 

In  a  word,  before  the  results  of  Fuel 
Administration  can  be  different,  the  acts  of 
the  Fuel  Administrator  must  be  different 
and  this  demands  a  new  and  a  better  in¬ 
formed  source  of  information. 

We  are  now  at  a  critical  time  for  the 
nation  and  the  coal  industry.  All  who  have 
facts  upon  which  to  think  about  coal 
should  be  allowed  to  express  opinions. 
Those  who  have  no  facts  should  be  asked 
to.  remain  quiet. 

We  recommend  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress. 


The  Railroads 

What  railroad  interests  want  to  know  is 
not  whether  the  government  should  have 
more  authority  but  whether  it  will  assume 
responsibility  in  proper  ratio  to  its  author- 

What  shipping  interests  want  to  know 
is  whether  the  government  can  and  will  ob¬ 
tain  better  service.  The  immediate  problem 
is  physical,  not  financial. 

No  amount  of  credit  and  cash  would 


secure  enough  new  equipment  at  this  time, 
and  if  the  equipment  were  ample  the 
terminals  would  be  worse  congested,  and 
if  the  terminals  were  adequate  the  seaports 
would  be  more  jammed. 

How  much  better  rail  machine  could  we 
use  advantageously  until  we  get  more  ships? 

No  doubt,  the  rail  machine  ought  to  be 
fitter.  It  avails  little  to  argue  why  it  is 
not.  We  have  to  make  the  best  use  we  can 
of  it  as  it  is. 

Swapping  private  ownership  for  public 
ownership  in  war  time  would  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse,  traffic-wise  and  investment- 
wise.  The  carriers  are  mobilized  and  well 
managed,  and  shippers  are  co-operating 
magnificently. 

Let  us  have  the  war  emergency  measures 
needed,  with  as  little  shock  as  possible  to 
business  relationship  or  investment  per¬ 
spective.  Let  us,  first  of  all,  get  rid  of  our 
mental  confusion  on  this  subject. 

Nearly  one-half  our  population  directly 
or  indirectly  owns  the  railroads.  Their 
property  is  intrinsically  worth  more  than 
the  current  market  price,  which  ought  to 
advance  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
if  we  think  straight.  That  would  help  the 
war  financing. 

The  people  are  the  government.  Rail¬ 
roads  are  the  nation’s  business  blood  ves¬ 
sels  and  arteries.  We  have  the  greatest  of 
all  wars  on  our  hands.  W’e  must  not  get 
excited  or  foolish. 

Rail  transportation  is  functioning  as  well 
as  any  other  great  industry,  considering 
the  unfair  treatment  it  has  received  legis¬ 
latively  and  its  peculiarly  sensitive  reactions 
to  oppressive  and  depressive  conditions. 

If  the  Government  insists  on  direct  con¬ 
trol — without  ownership,  as  the  President 
is  said  strongly  to  favor  for  the  duration  of 
the  war — the  most  feasible  plan  would 
seem  to  be  the  one  now  suggested,  namely, 
a  revenue  pool  as  well  as  physical  pool, 
with  reasonable  net  earnings  guaranteed 
and  adjusted  equitably  through  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  excess  profits  taxes.  In  any  event, 
the  selection  of  a  director  of  transportation 
or  of  a  directing  council  would  call  for  the 
most  discriminating  wisdom. — F.  A.  Mur¬ 
ray  in  the  Economist. 


A  Christmas  Greeting 

We  believe  we  speak  the  heart  of  the 
coal  trade  as  well  as  our  own  sentiments, 
when  we  extend  with  peculiar  emphasis  to 
Dr.  Garfield,  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  the  customary-  greetings  of  this  sea¬ 
son. 

\A’e  know  of  no  one  who  deserves  more 
the  relaxation  of  a  pleasant  Christmas 
holiday^  W’e  hope  that  his  enjoyment  may 
measure  up  to  what  he  deserves. 

On  the  first  of  September  he  was  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  congenial  atmosphere  of 
a  college'  life  and  was  thrust  into  the 
maelstrom  of  coal  regulation  where  fear, 
greed  and  political  intrigue  were  pulling 
three  ways  for  mastery.  He  had  to  be¬ 
come  the  master  of  them  all  and  the  parti¬ 
san  of  none. 

He  has,  by^  force  of  circumstances  wholly 
beyond  his  control,  been  prevented  from 
satisfying  any  one  who  looked  to  him  for 
relief. 

The  coal  operators  relied  upon  him  to 
conserve  their  business  interests.  He  was 
unable  to  do  it  because  prices  and  policies 
had  been  fixed  for  him  which  tended  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  industry. 

The  public  relied  upon  him  to  satisfy  its 
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legitimate  demands  for  coal  but  he  could 
not  because  the  policies  of  his  predecessors 
did  not  yield  an  abundance  and  because  of 
certain  mechanical  limitations  on  the  trans¬ 
portation  companies. 

The  politicians  who  put  him  in  office  re¬ 
lied  upon  him  to  turn  coal  into  an  asset  of 
their  party  machine.  He  could  not  do  so 
because  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  coal 
business  this  year  to  serve  political  am¬ 
bitions. 

Perforce,  Dr.  Garfield  has  been  a  dis¬ 
appointment  to  nearly  everyone.  So  he 
has  labored  hard  and  long  only  to  reap 
expressions  of  disapproval  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion.  His  is  a  trying  position. 

So,  in  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  and  voicing 
the  sincere  sentiment  of  the  trade,  we  ex¬ 
press  to  Dr.  Garfield  the  wish  that  during 
this  holiday  season  he  may,  by  his  pleas¬ 
ures,  be  compensated,  and  more,  for  what 
he  has  suffered. 

But,  whether  this  comes  in  any  form 
translatable  into  a  physical  sensation,  we 
are  convinced  he  will  enjoy  most  that  com¬ 
fort  which  comes  from  an  easy  conscience 
and  because  he  is  conscious  that  confronted 
by  a  difficult  job  he  applied  himself  stud¬ 
iously  and  faithfully  performed  what  it 
was  given  him  to  do. 


Evening  Up  the  Record 

When  they  tried  to  arrive,  with  govern¬ 
ment  agents,  at  a  maximum  price  on  coal, 
the  operators — timidly,  to  be  sure — sug¬ 
gested  that  maybe  it  might  be  well  for  the 
public  to  allow  them  to  get  back  a  little 
of  the  money  they  have  lost  in  the  last 
fifteen  years. 

The  politicians,  on  the  other  hand,  said 
flatly  that  “the  unfortunate  history  of  coal 
has  no  possible  bearing  on  what  is  a  just 
price  today.  The  fact  that  the  oj)erators 
lost  money  last  year  and  for  fifteen  years 
theretofore  does  not  concern  the  public 
now.’’ 

In  the  discussion,  a  representative  of  the 
government  said  that  he  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  give  the  operators  “a  f  lir 
and  liberal  and  even  a  generous  profit" 
When  he  got  down  to  si')ccific  details,  he 
said  that  this  would  be  cost  j.dus  fifty  cents 
a  ton. 

A  higher  official  of  the  government, 
when  commenting  upon  this  remark,  said 
that  this  was  no  time  to  t  dk  about  "a  lib¬ 
eral  or  a  generous  profit."  He  said,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  a  timi  -.'la’i  ti  e  Iv.’  i!v-; 
people  should  ab''nd(e  di  ,  nu  ;h:  of 
He  im])lied  the  'y  thr  ^  the  ->".1  feen  nould 
do  their  busim  f-  r  :  a  •  r  ^  Gi  d  and 

the  advancemcm  of  ■  izanon  nd  look  oi 
Heaven  or  the  rewae  f  m  tin;  Cha-’t  Hcic 
after  to  jirotect  l..•■.■li^-:-  and  ‘^.ad^'y 

their  stock  and  bond  hv)  :ler'. 

■  dnother  official  of  t  u-  g  ;vernn.,  et  '■aid 
that,  in  his  o])inion.  tv  -fi  a*  c  ■;  a  ton 
over  cost  was  “a  dd'-  :  d  lih,  :,d  rnaifit." 
That  proposed  tw  n  -  cn  .  a  ioi:  i- 
precisely  the  fien  f  tb  e  ; n  ,1  nv  -  ’i' -■ 
W.  R.  \\’oodford  h.:  o  '.nml:  d  winkj  l)e 

only  a  fair  profi'  c  .  n  in  normal  time  ,  the 
hazard  of  the  indu  n‘\  b  -'  g  widered.  M=‘. 
W’oodford  has  coiUcndcd  that  twenty-five 
cents  per  ton  is  only  a  fair  profit  in  normal 
times  because  every  operator  knows  that  he 
may  have  a  mine  in  good  working  condition 
today  and  have  none  at  all  tomorrow  be¬ 
cause  the  whole  thing  may  be  blown  to 
pieces  by  an  explosion. 


The  question  which  stands  out  in  all  this 
discussion  is;  W’hy  should  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  history  of  the  coal  trade  be  forgotten? 

The  coal  men  competed  to  the  breaking 
point  for  many  years  in  obedience  to  the 
Federal  statute  and  while  constantly  under 
the  lash  of  government  officers  who  re¬ 
pressed  very  effort  of  the  operators  even 
to  modify  the  vigor  of  competition.  Coal 
men  lost  money  really  at  the  request  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  They  obeyed  literally  the  Federal 
command  to  let  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  operate.  Since  the  law  of  supply — 
with  a  3,000  year  reserve  supply  of  coal  in 
the  ground — was  constantly  against  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  profit,  the  operators  lost  money. 

Now  the  tables  are  turned.  The  law  of 
demand  is  predominant.  1 ’rices  want  to 
rise  uniformly  above  the  cost  of  j^roduction. 
The  operators  for  once  in  a  lifetime  began 
to  make  a  little  money.  This  was  pay  day 
for  the  operators.  At  this  juncture  some 
representatives  of  the  government,  with  a 


wave  of  the  hand,  declared  that  they  thereby 
abrogated  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
They  claimed  to  do  .so  in  interest  of  the  con¬ 
sumers.  It  was  this  law  which  had  im¬ 
poverished  coal.  It  was  the  operation  of 
this  law  that  for  fifteen  years  gave  the 
people  their  coal  at  less  than  cost  af  ])ro- 
duction.  But  it  was  abrogated  so  soon  as 
it  ])inched  its  authors  and  sponsors. 

Nobody  has  been  granted  by  law  or  by 
common  consent  the  right  to  abrogate  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  abrogated.  But  if 
it  is  abrogated  by  common  consent  of  the 
consumer  and  if  the  might — of  the  majority 
— is  the  right,  then  we  say  the  government 
which  espouses  this  atrocity  should,  if  it  is 
only  half  fair,  allow  to  the  operators  that 
margin  of  profit  which  will  enable  them  to 
recover  a  part  of  the  loss  sustained  when 
the  law  was  in  full  swing  against  coal  men. 

That  is,  the  nation  which  made  the  score 
against  the  operators,  must  allow  them  to 
wipe  it  out  in  part  when  the  game  is  run¬ 
ning  their  ways. 


To  the  Members  of  Congress: 

You  gentlemen,  in  your  decision  to  investigate  certain  bureaus 
at  Washington,  have  undertaken  an  important  and  yet  a  delicate 
task.  There  are  possibilities  of  good,  yet  the  dangers  are  great. 
If  you  do  your  wmrk  thoroughly  and  properly,  the  nation  will  profit, 
but  otherwise  it  will  reap  a  whirlwind  from  your  sowing. 

As  we  see  it,  this  must  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  outcome 
of  the  war.  To  that  end,  we  ask  you  to  consider:  Germany  now 
knows  it  cannot  win  by  a  trial  of  force.  It  hasn’t  enough  force  to 
oppose  the  strength  of  its  opponents.  The  only  way  it  can  possibly 
win  is  by  undermining  the  superior  force  of  its  enemies. 

In  Russia,  it  accomplished  this  by  starting  a  political  agitation 
which  while  aimed  right,  ended  by  destroying  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  government.  So  Russia  went  down  as  an  enemy 
and  arose  as  an  ally  of  Germany. 

Then  it  did  the  same  thing  in  Roumania  and  succeeded  in 
Roumania  in  winning  the  same  result. 

Afterward,  it  did  precisely  the  same  thing  in  Italy.  You  know 
how  nearly  Italy  came  to  collapsing  under  that  political  drive.  You 
know  what  heroic  measures  had  to  be  e'mployed  to  stop  the  Italian 
stampede. 

We  know,  gentlemen,  that  no  one  of  you  would  consciously 
play  Germany’s  hand  in  turning  America  from  an  enemy  to  an  ally 
of  Germany.  Still,  you  may  do  it  without  knowing  it.  xAnd  right 
there  is  the  danger  arising  from  your  present  investigations.  If 
they  undermine  confidence  in  the  present  Government  without  put¬ 
ting  a  new  foundation  where  the  old  one  was,  the  support  behind 
the  soldiers  in  the  trenches  is  gone.  Then  we  will  have  Italy  all 
over  again.  Maybe  we  will  even  have  Russia  duplicated. 

A  purposeless  investigation — a  political  disturbance  without  a 
constructive  program  at  the  end  of  it — is  German  propaganda. 
That  raises  these  questions : 

What  have  you  gentlemen  to  offer? 

Are  you  merely  criticizing?  Or,  are  you  criticizing  to  make 
room  for  the  better  plan  you  have  in  mind?  You  are  sure  to  dis¬ 
credit  President  Wilson’s  associates  and  appointees.  Have  you 
better  men  than  his  or  better  plans  than  theirs? 

Of  course  if  your  investigation  succeeds  in  ])utting  real 
men  at  the  head  of  real  organizations,  you  have  done  a  wonder¬ 
ful  thing  for  America.  You  will  have  done  what  Northcliffe  did 
when  he  helped  to  overthrow  the  old  cabinet  to  put  in  Lloyd  George. 
You  will  have  built  a  vastly  better  machine  in  the  ])lace  of  one  that 
admittedly  is  woefully  deficient. 
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Rulings  of  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator 


No.  211.  December  11,  1917. — Immediate  steps 
to  relieve  any  distress  in  Ohio  growing:  out  of 
blizzard  conditions  and  a  shortage  of  coal  were 
ordered  today  by  Fuel  Administrator  Harry  A. 
Oarfleld.  Telegrams  from  Governor  J.  M.  Cox 
outlined  distressing  conditions  in  Ohio  cities  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  coal  and  asked  that  drastic 
measures  be  taken  to  secure  immediate  relief. 
State  Fuel  Administrator  Homer  H.  Johnson  was 
notified  of  the  complaints  made  by  the  Ohio 
Governor,  and  was  instructed  to  exercise  any 
necessary  powers  to  meet  such  emergency  as 
0xist.s 

lleports  to  the  Fuel  Administration  showed  that 
states  along  the  lakes  and  in  the  northern  mid¬ 
dle  west  were  in  the  grip  of  one  of  the  most 
severe  blizzards  of  recent  years.  Steps  were  taken 
to  meet  the  unusual  conditions  following  the  cold 
wave.  Excei)t  for  the  complaint  of  Governor  Cox, 
no  reports  of  general  distress  reached  the  Fuel 
Administration.  ,  .  ,  ... 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  asked  Administra¬ 
tor  Johnson  of  Ohio  to  notify  F.  C.  Baird,  who 
is  working  with  the  Operating  Committee  of 
eastern  railroads,  at  Pittsburgh,  of  places  in  Ohio 
where  coal  is  needed  and  the  amounts  reQuiied. 
Mr  Baird  was  notified  to  meet  these  needs  at 
once.  Administrator  Johnson  was  also  notified 
of  cars  of  coal  available  for  immediate  diversion 
at  lake  ports  and  at  Nelsonville,  Ohio.  The  Fuel 
Administrator  wired  Governor  Cox  as  follows; 

“Your  telegram  of  yesterday  was  signed  J.  M. 
Coach.  Answer  was  immediately  sent  to  Colum¬ 
bus  and  substance  wired  to  State  Administrator 
Johnson.  Have  just  wired  Johnson  on  receipt  of 
yours  of  today,  telling  him  to  exercise  such  pow¬ 
ers  as  are  necessary  to  relieve  situation  and 
quoting  following  telegram  to  Baird:  ‘Governor 
Cox  telegraphs  great  distress  in  Ohio.  Am  wiring 
Johnson  to  inform  you  care  Mr.  Thompson  of 
places  where  coal  is  needed  and  amounts.  Please 
use  every  effort  to  meet  the  need  immediately. 
Am  informing  Johnson  of  five  hundred  or  more 
cars  of  coal  at  lake  ports  for  shipment  via  lake 
which  cannot  now  be  sent  that  way;  also  seven 
or  eight  hundred  loaded  cars  at  Nelsonville,  Ohio, 
and  large  number  at  Conway  yards.’  H.  A.  Gar¬ 
field.  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator.” 

No  212.  December  12,  1917. — Mining  operations 
have  been  resumed  in  the  Sebastian.  Ark.,  field 
as  a  result  of  a  renewal  of  service  at  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  by  the  Fort  Smith  Light  &  Traction  Com- 

^^This  was  made  known  today  through  telegrams 
to  the  United  States  Fuei  Administration,  which 
stated  that  the  light  and  traction  company  had 
resumed  service  after  two  days,  during  which  it 
was  shut  down  as  a  result  of  a  sympathetic  strike 
of  employes.  The  mines  were  dependent  upon  the 
traction  company  for  power  ^  «  i  i 

No.  213.  December  12,  1917.— Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield, 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  speaking  at  the 
meeting  of  the  chairmen  of  hundreds  of  American 
industries  at  the  Willard  Hotel  this  afternoon, 
said  in  part:  . 

“The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  ap¬ 
proaches  the  question  before  us  this  afternoon 
from  its  own  particular  point  of  view;  and  yet  I 
hope  the  Fuel  Administration  does  not  in  this 
case,  and  never  will  in  any  other,  allow  itself  to 
assume  the  position  of  choosing  between  various 
enterprises  in  our  country,  each  of  which  is  con¬ 
tributing  in  its  own  way  to  the  welfare  of  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war  at  high  tension. 

“When  the  question  was  first  presented  to  me, 
however,  I  took  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  desired 
me  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  so-called  non- 
essentials.  It  presented  itself  to  me  in  this  way: 
There  are  two  ways  of  saving  ourselves  in  this 
time  of  necessity.  One  is  to  cut  off  from  the  list 
of  hundreds  of  industries  the  things  which  are 
least  essential.  The  other  is  to  prefer  those 
enterprises  which  are  most  essential. 

“One  may  take  either  end  of  the  program  to 
reason  about  it,  or  he  may  take  both  ends.  Which¬ 
ever  way  he  approaches  it,  he  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  has  been  so  well  presented  to  you 
by  Mr.  Willard.  From  my  angle  of  approach  the 
preferred  list  consists  of  enterprises  most  likely 
to  contribute  immediately  to  the  war.  Therefore, 
it  is  impossible  to  curtail  fuel  for  them.  But  that 
did  not  appear  to  answer  the  question  wholly.  If 
the  war  continues  very  long  we  may  have  to  cut 
off  fuel  from  some  enterprises  that  are  less 
essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

“A  list  was  made  up  by  different  people  inter¬ 
ested  in  different  ways;  and  when  we  began 
analyzing  that  list  we  did  not  need  to  spend  more 
than  one  evening  on  it  to  be  sure  that  any  one 
of  the  industries  if  cut  off  from  fuel  supply 
would  carry  a  much  further  Injury  to  the  public 
than  we  could  well  reckon. 

“There  w'as  one  industry  in  particular  which 
manufactured  apparently  non-essential  things,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  we  withhold  the  fuel  sup¬ 
ply  from  this.  But  on  investigation  it  was  found 
that  this  would  injure  a  vast  number  of  people. 

“In  the  organization  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
I  invited  Mr.  P.  B.  Noyes  to  be  responsible  for 
coal  conservation.  He  is  working  out  conserva¬ 
tion  plans  and  they  will  stand  the  test  of  careful 
examination. 

“He  will  explain  the  plan  in  detail.  In  brief 
it  consists  in  securing  by  voluntary  agreement 
between  various  industries  and  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  agreements  to  cut  down  the  use  of  coal.” 

P.  B.  Noyes,  chief  of  the  Conservation  Division, 
United  States  Fuel  Administration,  said: 

“Arbitrary  government  limitations  on  industry 
would  necessarily  be  clumsy  and  somewhat  indis- 
criminating,  and  must,  therefore,  be  employed 
only  as  a  last  resort.  How,  then,  shall  we  get 
results?  For  get  them  we  must,  and  that  quickly. 

“I  propose  to  you  a  plan  which  already  promises 
results  through  the  voluntary  co-operating  of 
leaders  in  important  industries.  It  consists  of 
the  voluntary  limitation  of  the  least  essential 
portion  of  each  industry.  This  plan  contemplates 
an  immediate  survey  by  the  leaders  in  each  na¬ 
tional  industry  of  the  relative  value  to  them  and 


to  the  public  of  the  different  articles  and  lines  of 
merchandise  produced;  and  an  organized  discon¬ 
tinuance  during  the  war  of  that  portion  w'hich 
can  best  be  spared. 

“Enough  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this 
direction  to  show  that  results  commensurate  with 
our  necessities  can  confidently  be  expected  if  they 
will  all  co-operate. 

“In  one  case  over  seventy-five  per  cent  of  an 
important  industry  has  offered  curtailment  which 
wili  save  500,000  tons  of  coal  in  1918  and  remove 
18,000  cars  of  merchandise  freight  from  the  rail¬ 
way  problem. 

“Another  industry  has  sent  representatives  to 
Washington  who  have  offered  a  reduction  in  out¬ 
put  which  would  add  over  900,000  tons  to  our 
national  coal  pile. 

“The  proposed  plan  means  that  men  represent¬ 
ing  all,  or  the  major  part,  of  each  industry  must 
come  to  Washington  and  offer  to  discontinue  the 
least  essential  part  of  their  normal  output.  Such 
discontinuance  should  be  made  100  per  cent  effec¬ 
tive  by  government  order.  This  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  necessary  reductions  may  be  called  limitation 
by  agreement. 

“There  is  not  today  room  in  the  United  States 
for  fighting  a  war  like  this  one  and  at  the  same 
time  supporting  a  business  boom.  We  have 
neither  the  men,  materials  nor  equipment  for 
both. 

“To  maintain  a  high  degree  of  business  activity, 
and  at  the  same  time  attempt  to  provide  the 
enormous  quantity  of  materials  without  which 
this  war  would  be  lost,  would  overtax  the  rail¬ 
roads,  the  mines,  and  finally  the  man  power  of 
the  country.  In  this  situation  every  one  of  you 
would  vote  to  give  war  necessities  the  right  of 
way. 

“Industry  must  shrink  to  whatever  extent  is 
necessary  to  give  elbow  room,  as  it  were,  for 
winning  the  war.  The  great  problem  before  us 
is  how  to  get  this  elbow  room  with  the  least 
possible  dislocation  of  non-war  industry. 

“I  am  confident  that  with  very  little  figuring 
the  representatives  of  industries  here  today,  sav¬ 
ing  a  million  tons  here,  a  hundred  thousand  tons 
there  and  other  thousands  of  tons  elsewhere,  can 
provide  the  50,000,000  tons  of  coal  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  and  that,  too,  within  the  next 
three  weeks. 

“You  are  here  in  a  two-fold  capacity.  You  are 
representing  yourselves  and  at  the  same  time  you 
are  representing  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  I  could  appeal  to  your  self  interest,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  vitally  concerned.  But  instead  I  am 
putting  this  whole  voluntary  industrial  coal  sav¬ 
ing  proposition  squarely  up  to  you  on  the  basis 
of  pure  patriotism.” 

No.  214.  December  12,  1917. — The  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  directors  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  representing  bituminous  coal 
operators,  was  today  presented  to  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  Harry  A.  Garfield; 

“WHEREAS,  Coal,  the  basic  requirement  of 
practically  all  industrial  activities  and  an  abso¬ 
lute  essential  to  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  is  now  being  consumed  at  a 
greater  rate  than  it  is  being  produced,  and 

“WHEREAS,  Stocks  of  coal  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  are  now  too  low  to  offset  this 
increasing  consumption  or  to  tide  over  the  irregu¬ 
larities  in  transportation  that  are  certain  to  occur 
during  the  winter,  so  much  so  that  in  certain 
localities  acute  suffering  has  already  been  ex¬ 
perienced  and  industries  curtailed  through  lack 
of  coal,  and 

“WHEREAS,  in  practically  all  coal  regions 
there  is  enough  labor  to  produce  much  more  coal 
than  the  railroads  are  now  moving,  and  the  coal 
operators  are  powerless  to  produce  more  coal 
until  greater  transportation  facilities  are  pro¬ 
vided,  and 

“WHEREAS,  the  latest  Priority  Order,  No.  5, 
gives  no  additional  preference  in  car  supply  to 
coal  mines  and  no  special  priority  over  most  other 
commodities,  sufficient  to  relieve  the  immediate 
coal  shortage, 

“THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That,  we, 
the  directors  of  the  National  Coal  Association 
representing  an  annual  production  of  300,000,000 
tons,  urge  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator 
to  secure  from  the  President  an  order  to  the  effect 
that  such  an  immediate  priority  be  given  the 
movement  of  coal  now  under  load  as  will  relieve 
the  present  emergency,  and  that  further,  for  the 
next  thirty  days,  preference  be  given  coal  mines 
in  the  distribution  of  cars  to  the  extent  that  may 
be  necessary  to  operate  all  mines  continuously  at 
full  capacity  for  the  next  thirty  days,  so  as  to 
supply  at  all  points  the  amount  of  coal  necessary 
to  preserve  the  life  and  health  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation,  and  to  rush  with  all  possible  speed 
the  powder  mills,  cartridge  mills,  steel  mills,  and 
all  other  mills  and  manufacturing  plants  that  are 
producing  ships,  guns,  ammunition,  food  and 
clothing  for  our  soldiers,  and  all  the  other  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  that  are  vitally  essential  to 
drive  this  war  through  to  a  victorious  conclu¬ 
sion.” 

No.  215.  December  13,  1917. — The  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  has  had  brought  to  its  atten¬ 
tion  the  possibility  of  saving  a  considerable 
quantity  of  coal  in  the  larger  cities  by  cutting 
down  the  suburban  steam  railroad  passenger  serv¬ 
ice  during  the  non-rush  hours. 

On  many  lines  a  number  of  trains  are  now 
operated  at  non-rush  hours  which  require  only 
three  or  four  cars  for  the  small  traffic  handled. 
Many  of  these  trains  are  run  merely  to  afford  a 
maximum  of  convenience  through  frequency  of 
service.  Competent  railroad  men  have  informed 
the  Fuel  Administration  that,  on  the  average,  two 
of  these  non-rush  hour  trains  could  well  be  made 
to  do  the  work  of  three  by  simply  making  the 
interval  between  trains  correspondingly  greater 
and  adding  one  or  two  cars  to  the  trains  run. 

It  W'as  said  that  one  important  railroad  as  an 
experiment  recently  decreased  its  non-rush  hour 
service,  or  made  changes  which  proved  economical 
without  serious  inconvenience  to  the  public.  This 


road  just  announced  a  further  withdrawal  of 
about  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  its 
suburban  trains,  whereby  it  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
lease  more  than  1,000  tons  of  coal  per  month. 
This  quantity  of  coal  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
relieving  serious  distress  in  the  homes  of  the 
people  who  live  in  the  communities  which  the 
railroad  serves. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  railroads  generally  do 
what  they  can  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  subur¬ 
ban  communities,  through  community  action, 
acquiesce  where  no  great  hardship  is  involved. 

No.  216.  December  13,  1917. — United  States  Fuel 
Administrator  Harry  A.  Garfield  today  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  Governor  James  M.  Cox  at 
Columbus,  Ohio; 

“I  must  respectfully  but  firmly  request  that 
you  do  not  interfere  with  the  orderly  distribution 
of  coal  in  Ohio  under  orders  issued  by  my  author¬ 
ity  by  Mr.  Homer  H.  Johnson,  Federal  Fuel 
Administrator  for  Ohio.  He  has  full  authority 
to  act,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Baird  is  co-operating  with 
him.  I  must  insist  that  the  state  authority  be 
not  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration.” 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield's  telegram  was 
sent  following  the  receipt  of  a  report  from  F.  C. 
Baird,  in  charge  of  transportation  conditions  in 
Ohio.  The  report  said  he  had  instructed  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  go  to  Columbus  to  receive  orders 
from  Governor  Cox  for  the  delivery  of  coal  to 
meet  the  emergency  needs  at  Ohio  points.  Mr. 
Baird  said  that  with  State  Administrator  John¬ 
son  he  had  arranged  for  the  distribution  through 
Ohio  of  surplus  coal  consigned  for  shipment  by 
way  of  the  lakes,  which  remained  at  lake  ports 
with  the  close  of  navigation. 

Mr.  Baird  said  that  Governor  Cox  proposes  to 
act  independent  of  the  Fuel  Administration  offi¬ 
cials  and  that  such  action  w’ould  interfere  seri¬ 
ously  with  the  fair  and  orderly  distribution  of 
coal  to  meet  Ohio  needs. 

No.  217.  December  13,  1917. — The  United  States 
Fuel  Administration,  through  an  order  issued  to-* 
day,  has  fixed  the  price  at  which  coal  loaded  here 
into  the  bunkers  of  ships  and  coal  for  export, 
except  to  Canada  and  Mexico,  shall  be  sold.  This 
somewhat  difficult  question  has  been  dealt  with  in 
a  way  designed  to  insure  justice  to  producers 
here,  to  the  United  States  Government  and  to 
foreign  governments. 

The  order  provides  that  coal  for  export  or 
bunkering  purposes  may  take  a  price  of  $1.35  per 
ton  higher  than  the  domestic  price.  This  leaves 
the  average  price  at  American  ports  still  $1.50 
per  ton  lower  than  is  charged  for  bunker  coal  at 
the  leading  English  ports. 

The  Fuel  Administration  found  that  selling  coal 
to  foreign  ships  and  for  export  cargoes  at  the 
same  price  fixed  by  the  President’s  Proclamation 
for  home  consumption  resulted  only  in  putting  a 
large  gratuitous  profit  into  the  hands  of  foreign 
vessel  owners  and  coal  dealers — a  profit  subject 
to  taxation  of  foreign  governments  in  some  cases 
at  the  rate  of  eighty  per  cent. 

Coal  for  ship  bunkers  or  cargoes  sold  to  foreign 
buyers  at  our  domestic  price  saves  the  foreign 
buyers  at  least  $3.00  per  ton  as  compared  with 
English  coal  bought  at  Cardiff  or  Newcastle. 
This  $3.00  saving  has  no  effect  in  lowering  the 
shipping  rate,  which  is  based  on  the  cost  of  Eng¬ 
lish  coal. 

This  difference  between  the  price  a  foreign 
buyer  must  pay  for  coal  at  European  ports  and 
the  low  price  at  Hampton  Roads  goes  into  his 
pocket  as  a  gift  from  the  United  States.  Similarly 
consumers  of  coal  in  South  America  and  other 
countries  must  pay  a  price  established  by  English 
competition  and  the  difference  between  this  price 
and  the  price  established  for  the  domestic  buyers 
of  the  United  States  becomes  additional  profit  for 
the  importer  in  Argentine,  for  instance. 

It  thus  became  a  serious  question  whether  this 
profit  should  not  be  kept  at  home. 

On  the  other  side  was  the  possibility  of  unduly 
increasing  the  proportion  of  our  w'hole  production 
going  into  foreign  channels.  This  danger  will  be 
overcome  through  the  licensing  system  of  the 
War  Trade  Board  by  which  a  more  rigid  limita¬ 
tion  of  export  coal  will  be  made  than  ever  before. 
The  Fuel  Administration  will  control  every  pound 
of  coal  which  leaves  the  United  States  during 
1918. 

Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  injustice  to  compel  American  producers 
to  sell  coal  to  foreign  buyers  at  the  same  low 
price  fixed  by  Presidential  Proclamation  for 
domestic  consumers  while  other  nations  not  only 
permit  much  higher  prices  for  export  but  actually 
prescribe  minimum  prices  so  that  competition 
shall  not  force  cheap  coal  for  export  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  home  producers.  We  must,  like  other 
countries,  consider  the  ultimate  effect  on  the 
financial  strength  of  the  nation. 

The  decision  reached  and  promulgated  today, 
while  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise, 
is  believed  fair  to  all  concerned  and  fully  pro¬ 
tective  of  the  interests  of  this  Government. 

The  order  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  follows: 

“The  United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  acting 
under  authority  of  an  executive  order  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  dated  23  August. 
1917.  appointing  said  Administrator,  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  said  order  and  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  therein  referred  to  and  ap¬ 
proved  August  10.  1917. 

“HEREBY  ORDERS  AND  DIRECTS,  that,  un¬ 
til  further  or  other  order  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administrator,  the  maximum  price  of  coal 
sold  and  delivered  to  vessels  for  foreign  bunker¬ 
ing  purposes  or  for  export  to  foreign  countries, 
except  to  Canada  and  Mexico,  shall  be  the  price 
prescribed  for  such  coal  at  the  mine  at  the  time 
such  coal  left  the  mine,  plus  transportation 
charges  from  the  mine  to  port  of  loading,  plus 
$1.35  per  ton  of  2.000  pounds.  To  this  price, 
computed  as  above,  the  seller  of  the  coal,  or  such 
other  agency  as  performs  the  actual  work  of 
bunkering  or  loading  the  vessel,  may  add  the  cus- 
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tomary  and  proper  charges,  if  any,  for  storage, 
towing,  elevation,  trimming,  special  unloading, 
and  other  port  charges,  and  is  subject  to  all 
present  and  future  regulations  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

‘‘Nothing  in  this  order  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  or  modify  any  of  the  regulations  of  the 
War  Trade  Board  regarding  coal  for  export  or 
bunkering.” 

No.  218.  December  13,  1917. — Natural  gas  must 
be  supplied  first  for  domestic  purposes.  This  was 
the  substance  of  instructions  issued  today  by  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  to  the  United 
Fuel  Gas  Company,  which  operates  in  the  West 
Virginia  gas  fields  and  supplies  natural  gas  to  a 
large  number  of  cities,  including  Louisville,  Lex¬ 
ington  and  Frankfort,  Kentucky.  Reports  from 
the  latter  cities  to  the  Fuel  Administration  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  gas  supply  in  the  three  Kentucky 
cities  had  been  practically  shut  off  through  diver¬ 
sion  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  to  supply  steel  plants 
working  on  Government  contracts. 

When  the  matter  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Fuel  Administration,  instructions  were  sent 
to  the  gas  company  to  the  effect  that  gas  for 
domestic  purposes  takes  precedence  over  that  for 
manufacturing  and  other  purposes. 

No.  219.  December  14,  1917. — The  conservation 
division  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
has  received  a  suggestion  which  if  made  effective 
should  bring  joy  to  the  hearts  of  renters  and 
lessees  of  homes  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
suggestion,  which  came  in  on  the  breath  of  the 
snow  storm,  is  substantially  as  follows; 

That  the  tenant  of  any  rented  or  leased  house 
where  the  furnace  or  other  heating  apparatus  is 
out  of  order,  and  the  landlord  or  agent  has  re¬ 
fused  or  neglected  to  make  repairs,  shall  be 
privileged  to  appeal  to  the  local  fuel  administra¬ 
tor.  According  to  the  plan  proposed  it  would 
then  be  the  duty  of  the  fuel  administrator  to 
take  up  the  matter  direct  with  the  landlord  or 
agent. 

In  line  with  the  suggestion,  it  was  said  that  in 
the  iarge  home  communities  thousands  of  out-of- 
order  furnaces  are  to  be  found.  Each  of  these 
furnaces  is  a  waster  of  coal,  despite  ali  the  tenant 
can  do  toward  saving.  The  tenant  can’t  be  a  coal 
patriot,  no  matter  how  much  he  wishes  to  be  one. 
Besides,  with  a  broken-down  furnace,  he  is  put 
to  unnecessary  expense  and  his  family  is  made 
uncomfortable. 

It  was  suggested  also  that  the  proposed  system 
would  work  out  to  the  advantage  of  dwellers  in 
apartment  houses.  Worn-out,  leaky  and  badly 
placed  radiators  are  almost  as  wasteful  as  out- 
of-order  furnaces  in  private  residences. 

No.  220.  December  14,  1917. — At  the  urgent 
request  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
4ind  upon  a  showing  by  the  latter  that  the  tearing 
away  as  ordered  of  a  bridge  over  the  Warrior 
River  near  Birmingham,  Ala.,  would  seriously 
cripple  the  movement  of  coal  in  that  territory, 
no  steps  to  remove  the  bridge  will  be  made  until 
March  1. 

Postponement  of  the  order  to  destroy  the  bridge, 
held  by  the  engineer  corps  to  be  a  necessity,  was 
granted  by  the  War  Department  after  conferences 
between  officials  of  the  Fuel  Administration  with 
War  Department  officials,  and  the  showing  that 
carrying  out  of  orders  to  tear  down  the  bridge 
in  order  to  improve  navigation  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  loss  of  coal  tonnage  which 
would  necessarily  result. 

No.  221.  December  14,  1917. — Prompt  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  to  relieve  the  coal  operations  in  the 
Kanawha  and  New  River  fields  in  West  Virginia, 
which  were  forced  to  close  down  Wednesday  be¬ 
cause  of  the  suspension  of  the  Virginian  Power 
Plant,  at  Cabin  Creek. 

The  Virginian  Power  Plant  is  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kanawha  River  and  derives  its  water 
supply  from  the  artificial  pool  created  by  the 
dams.  Early  in  the  week  the  dams  were  opened. 

With  the  raising  of  the  wickets  the  water  level 
was  carried  below  the  intake  pipe  of  the  power 
plant  and  the  plant  was  forced  to  temporarily 
suspend. 

Vigorous  representations  were  at  once  made  by 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  to  the 
office  of  the  army  engineers  Wednesday  of  this 
week.  The  War  Department  communicated  with 
the  officials  of  the  Virginian  Power  Company, 
seeking  to  meet  the  situation  immediately.  As 
the  matter  remained  undecided  a  representative  of 
the  engineers’  office  was  sent  to  the  power  plant 
Thursday  evening.  He  will  confer  with  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  officials  and  arrangements  will  be  perfected 
to  obviate  any  future  recurrence  of  this  trouble 
The  Kanawha  and  New  River  fields,  affected  by 
the  suspension  of  power,  produce  one  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  coal  a  day. 

No.  222.  December  14,  1917. — The  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  has  been  advised  of  pressing 
needs  for  coal  for  domestic  purposes  for  Georgia 
and  Alabama  and  that  there  is  requirement  for 
the  immediate  shipments  to  points  where  suffer¬ 
ing  accompanies  unusually  severe  winter  weather. 
Action  has  been  taken  by  the  Fuel  Administration 
to  relieve  the  situation  in  the  two  states.  Orders 
have  been  sent  to  coal  operators  requesting  them 
to  give  preference  in  shipments  and  to  confine 
the  same  if  necessary  in  the  markets  they  supply 
during  the  present  severe  weather  to  railroad  fuel, 
domestic  requirements,  including  hospitals,  and 
similar  Institutions  and  public  utilities  in  the  two 
states  named. 

No.  223.  December  14,  1917.— The  United  States 
fuel  Administration,  in  an  amended  order  issued 
today  (Friday),  puts  into  effect  ‘‘lightless  nights” 
on  two  nights  of  each  week.  These  nights  are 
Sunday  and  Thursday.  The  first  ‘‘lightless  night” 
in  the  United  States  since  electricity  began  to  be 
used  for  illumination  will  be  next  Sunday  night 
December  16.  . 

Under  the  new  order  the  “white  ways”  of  all 
cities  are  to  disappear  absolutely  on  the  nights 
designated.  The  burning  of  lights  contrary  to 
the  wording  and  spirit  of  the  order  will  constltu- 
t^ute  a  violation  of  law  and  steps  will  be  taken 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  to  mete  out  punish¬ 
ment  to  offenders.  The  order  says; 


“No  corporation,  association,  partnership,  or 
person,  engaged  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  business 
of  furnishing  electricity  for  illumination  or  power 
purposes,  and  no  corporation,  association,  part¬ 
nership,  or  person,  maintaining  a  plant  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  for  their  own  use  electricity 
tor  illuminating  or  displaying  advertisements, 
notices,  announcements,  or  signs  designating  the 
location  of  an  office  or  place  of  business,  or  the 
nature  of  any  business,  for  electric  searchlights, 
or  for  external  illumination  for  ornamentation  of 
any  building,  or  lights  in  the  interior  of  stores, 
offices  or  other  places  of  business,  when  such 
stores  are  not  open  for  business,  excepting  such 
lights  as  are  necessary  for  the  public  safety,  or 
as  are  required  by  law,  nor  for  excessive  street 
lighting  intended  for  display  or  advertising  pur¬ 
poses,  whether  such  lights  are  maintained  by  the 
municipality  or  by  others. 

“These  prohibitions  and  all  of  them  are  effec¬ 
tive  on  Thursday  and  Sunday  nights,  only  of 
each  and  every  week.” 

The  only  exceptions  apply  to  lights  used  for 
governmental  purposes  only  by  the  United  States 
Government  or  the  government  of  any  common¬ 
wealth  or  state,  street  lights  used  by  any  city  or 
town  or  within  any  city  or  town  under  a  contract 
with  the  official  thereof  for  such  maintenance. 

■  But,  It  IS  expressly  stated,  no  “white  way”  or 
cluster  lights  may  be  used  under  any  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  state  fuel  administrators  are  directed  and 
authorized  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  order 
are  scrupulously  observed. 

In  addition  to  the  saving  of  a  large  quantity 
of  coal.  It  is  believed  that  “lightless  nights”  will 
provide  startling  visual  evidence  that  the  United 
btates  IS  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the  greatest 
of  -world  wars.  Letters  received  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  from  companies  and  individuals 
engaged  in  the  business  of  supplying  illuminated 
signs  and  from  manufacturers,  merchants,  motion 
picture  and  other  entertainment  concerns  which 
make  large  use  of  such  signs  give  assurance  that 
the  new  order  will  become  fully  effective  without 
resort  to  prosecution. 

The  original  Fuel  Administration  order  on  the 
aimming  of  electric  signs  had  failed  of  the  coal 
saving  result  expected.  That  order  was  intended 
to  restrict  the  use  of  fuel  consuming  signs  to 
the  period  between  7;45  and  11  p.  m.  It  became 
effective  on  November  9. 

Dr.  Garfield,  in  promulgating  the  new  order, 
ss^id 

“Use  of  fuel  in  this  emergency  for  any  of  the 
purposes  definitely  prohibited  in  the  order  is 
wasteful,  and  is  prejudicial  and  injurious  to  the 
national  security  and  defense.” 

The  Fuel  Administration  desired  that,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  order 
househoWers  shall  observe  the  “lightless  nights” 
lights  in  homes  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  along  with  conveniently. 

No.  224.  December  14,  1917. — 'The  report  appar- 
ently  widely  circulated  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  contemplates 
ordering  the  discontinuance  of  smokeless  coal 
shipments  to  Chicago  is  without  foundation.  In 
response  to  numerous  telegrams  received  today 
protesting  against  such  an  order  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Chicago 
coal  companies; 

“We  are  not  contemplating  discontinuance  of 
shipments  of  smokeless  coal  to  Chicago 

!‘I’lease  advise  source  of  your  information  to 
this  effect.  The  Fuel  Administration  fully  appre¬ 
ciates  the  importance  of  rendering  every  assist¬ 
ance  possible  in  connection  with  the  supply  of 
coal  for  Chicago  requirements.” 

No.  225.  December  14,  1917. — A.  W.  Thompson 
chairman  of  the  Operating  Committee  of  Eastern 
Railroads,  at  work  clearing  the  railroad  freight 
^^^§"63000,  will  come  to  W^ashington  tomorrow 
and  will  confer  with  Fuel  Administrator  Harry  A 
Garfield.  In  a  telegram  to  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor  today  Mr.  Thompson  stated  that  at  present 
there  is  not  so  much  of  a  shortage  of  coal  in  the 
country  as  there  is  a  shortage  of  transportation. 

United  States  Fuel  Administration  representa¬ 
tives  and  railroad  officials,  working  together  to 
clear  the  accumulation  of  coal  cars  intended  for 
shipment  into  Ohio,  Michigan  and  other  points 
have  restored  many  cars  to  natural  routes.  By 
Ignoring  nearly  impossible  routing  of  cars  which 
had  been  the  practice  in  normal  times  of  com¬ 
petitive  conditions,  cut  in  half  the  mileage  that 
the  cars  otherwise  would  have  been  hauled,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  made  to  United  States  Fuel 
Administrator  Garfield  by  F.  C.  Baird,  who  is  at 
Russell,  Ky.,  divisional  yard  point  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  Railroad  working  in  co-operation 
with  Fuel  Administrator  Homer  Johnson  of  Ohio 
Huge  shipments  of  coal  tied  up  in  that  vicinity 
already  are  moving  north  over  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  roads,  it  is  indi- 
cated  by  Mr.  Baird’s  report.  In  his  report  made 
under  date  of  December  10,  Mr.  Baird  said- 

“We  began  operation  at  this  point  today  and 
before  morning  will  have  two  or  three  solid  trains 
of  coal  in  transit  to  Detroit  and  within  the  next 
two  or  three  days  will  forward  a  substantial 
quantity  of  coal  in  solid  trainload  lots  to  various 
sections  of  Michigan.  We  have  full  information 
as  to  the  seriousness  of  conditions  in  these  re¬ 
spective  sections  of  that  state. 

‘‘The  progress  made  today  is  very  encouraging 
and  in  addition  to  removing  the  condition  of  con¬ 
gestion,  we  have  arranged  for  a  meeting  of  coal 
operators  in  Cincinnati  who  operate  mines  on  the 
lines  of  the  C.  &  O.  and  N.  &  W.  railways. 

“In  going  over  the  accumulation  today  tliere 
were  a  great  many  cars  destined  to  the  territory 
now  suffering  from  the  want  of  coal,  which  were 
delayed  and  would  be  seriously  delayed  by  im¬ 
proper  and  nearly  impossible  routes  which  have 
long  been  established  and  observed  under  normal 
competitive  conditions,  but  which  now  must  be 
forgotten  and  only  direct  routes  utilized  in  the 
movement  of  this  traffic.  We  restored  many  cars 
today  to  natural  routes,  cutting  in  two  the  mileage 
that  the  cars  would  otherwise  have  been  hauled.” 

No.  226-^Extraordinary  efforts  are  being  made 
by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  to  pro¬ 
vide  coal  for  the  plants  of  the  American  Ship¬ 
building  Company,  located  in  Cleveland  and 


Lorain,  Ohio,  and  Detroit,  Mich.  These  plants  are 
working  at  topnotch  speed  upon  contracts  for  the 
turning  out  of  seventy-two  ships  for  the  emer¬ 
gency  fleet  corporation  and  the  Government  is 
using  all  means  at  its  command  to  provide  coal 
to  keep  work  going. 

Representatives  of  the  shipbuilding  company 
S']®  were  in  conference  today  with  officials  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  were  informed  of  the  stens 
that  have  been  taken  in  efforts  to  supply  the  coal 
he  co-<^eration  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  Car 
Service  Bureau  has  been  enlisted  and  the  matter 
of  supplying  the  coal  to  keep  the  plants  running 
revolved  around  the  question  of  car  supp^rind 
railroad  transportation. 

No.  227.  December  15,  1917. — State  Fuel  Admin  ■ 
istrator  Homer  H.  Johnson  at  Cleveland  S' 
who  has  fuH  power  to  act  in  the  Ohio  situ^ion’ 
reported  today  that  steps  were  being  taken  to 
move  sixty  carloads  of  coal  into  Cleveland  and  it 
was  expected  this  would  temporarily  meet  the 
emergency  demands  in  that  city.  Telegrams  from 
Cleveland  and  other  Ohio  cities  calling  attention' 
need  of  relief  were  turned  over  to 
Administrator  Johnson  with  orders  to  use  everv 
means  at  his  command  to  place  coal  where  it 
was  most  needed.  wneie  ii 

indicated  that  Adminis- 
Uator  Johnson,  working  in  conjunction  with  F.  C. 
Baird,  in  charge  of  the  work  of  relieving  conges- 
tion  of  coal  from  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohirind 
&  Western  railroads  at  Russell,  Ky.,  was 
considerable  shipments  to  a  number 
®f  Ohio  cities,  including  Cleveland 

Federal  Administrator  Johnson  in  a  telegram 
to  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  sum¬ 
marized  the  Ohio  situation  as  follot^T 

Situation  in  Ohio  is  ironed  out  so  far  as  lake 
weather  stays  severe  my  opinion 
IS  that  industries  of  ali  kinds,  no  matter  how 
important,  except  in  cases  of  vital  importance  for 
keeping  plant  warm  or  maintaining  refrigeration 
or  something  of  that  sort,  should  give  wS^  to 
high  spot  needs  of  domestic  fuel.  The  miners  are 
not  loading  and  the  emergency  will  become  graver 
un  ess  the  weather  moderates.  My  office  at 
Columbus  IS  distributing  all  of  the  lake  coal  avail- 
domestic  consumers  on  the  principle  of 
seiving  the  most  pressing  need  within  the  least 
transportation  from  where  the  coal  now  is  We 
are  trying  to  make  up  a  trainload  for  countrv 
dt  Columbus  for  the  northwest  nart 
ot  the  state.  Mr.  Baird  is  co-operating  fully 

15,  1917.— The  railroad 
situation  in  the  country,  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  coal  transportation,  was  the  subject  of  a 
conference  t^ay  between  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Hairy  A.  Garfield  and  A.  W.  Thomn- 
son,  chairrnan  of  the  committee  of  operating 
in  Pms'burgh.®^®'®"'^  railroads  with  hea^rterf 

One  resiRt  of  the  presence  in  Washington  of 
Chairman  Thompson  and  of  his  recomineiidatioiis 

appointment  by  ?he 

-^dmini^ration  of  C.  R.  Moriarty  of  Cleve¬ 
land  as  the  Fuel  Administration’s  representative 
to  exercise  such  powers  and  authority  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  perform  all  ^f  ^thl 
duties  of  general  director  of  the  coal  shipoers’ 
terminal  pool  association.  ^ 

W^"k.^lreddln  ^of  MiS^^ 

Thompson  reported  that  while  the  railroad 
operators  committee,  which  is  working  to  relieve 
railroad  congestion  in  the  Pittsburgh  terminal 

*•  P^^ress,  the  full  effects 
fw  s'^ml^dayl^^'*®  entirely  apparent 

No.  229 — Most  of  the  mines  in  the  Kanawha  and 
New  River  coal  fields  in  West  Virginia  hav^  re¬ 
sumed  operation  after  being  put  out  of  commis- 
Doo'l  days  due  to  the  draining  of  a 

po®l  in  the  Kanawha  river  and  shutting  oft  power 
supplied  by  the  Virginian  Power  Company 

I  he  pciwer  company  is  being  temporarily  sup- 
^ from  a  ditch  and  meantime 
the  "United  States  Fuel  Admin- 
S?  '■*^®  Department  are  en¬ 

deavoring  to  adjust  the  situation  permanently. 

230— 'The  controversy  between  Ohio  oper- 
®''®^  price  miners  shall  pay 
for  powder  has  been  settled  without  cessation  of 
work  at  the  mines  or  curtailment  of  output  The 
negotiations  between  the  men  and  the  employers 
were  first  begun  in  Washington  at  the  instance 
^''®p9,Pi|®d  States  Fuel  Administration.  When 
they  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  at  the  first 
meeting.  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  Gar- 
field  called  them  into  a  second  conference  and 
them  that  the  matter  in  dispute  must  be 
settled  without  interruption  of  mining  operations 
A  telegram  from  John  White,  labor  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  Fuel  Administration,  was  received 
iroiTi  Inditiricipolis  tod&y  sts.ting'  th3.t 
ment  had  been  reached  which  was  satisfactory  to 
both  sides.  The  conference  at  which  the  agree- 
ment  was  reached  had  been  in  progress  since  last 
Thursday.  Mr.  White's  telegram  stated  that  de- 
agreement  would  be  forwarded  to 
Washington  later. 

'^®-.  231— The  terminal  pool  plan  of  handling 
coal  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  is  working  well  and 
good  progress  is  being  made  in  clearing  up  the 
congestion  in  traffic  for  those  states  and  adjacent 
territ9ry,  according  to  F.  C.  Baird,  who  came  to 
Washington  today  to  make  an  official  report  of 
conditions  to  United  States  Fuel  Administrator 
Garfield. 

Mr.  Baird  explained  to  Dr.  Garfield  the  system 
of  diverting  coal  being  used  to  reduce  mileage 
and  said  that  the  pooling  plans  were  proving  a 
success. 

No.  232 — Seventy-five  hundred  tons  of  coal  in 
barges  in  the  Ohio  river  at  Pittsburgh  harbor  have 
been  ordered  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  be  distributed  for  use  in  Pittsburgh. 
The  barges  were  intended  for  transportation  to 
Ohio  river  points,  but  cannot  be  moved  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  low  stage  of  the  river. 

When  the  facts  became  known  to  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  an  order  was  issued  to  unload  the 
barges  and  apply  the  cargoes  to  local  relief  in 
Continued  on  page  526 
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Weekly  Report  on  Coal  Production 


Weekly  report  on  the  production  of  bituminous 
coal  and  the  causes  of  loss  of  worklns  time,  com¬ 
piled  by  the  (Jeolottical  .Survey,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  December  15,  1917: 

Production  duriiiB  the  first  eifilit  days  of  Decem¬ 
ber  fell  but  little  below  the  level  attained  durinj? 
.November.  The  total  output  of  bituminous  coal 
(including  li)?nite  and  coal  made  into  coke)  is  esti¬ 
mated  as  11,13.3,221)  net  tons  for  the  wek  ended 
December  8.  Tliis  was  at  the  rate  of  1,855,537 
net  tons  per  working  day  as  compared  with  1,887,- 
534,  the  daily  average  during  the  week  of  Novem¬ 
ber  17. 

T.MIDK  1. 


Table  III,  based  on  the  reports  of  more  than 
2,100  operators,  seeks  to  analyze  working  condi¬ 
tions  at  the  mines  and  to  indicate  the  percentage 
of  their  potential  capacity,  which  for  various 
reasons  is  not  being  realized.  Because  of  the 
delay  involveil  in  assembling  the  operators’  re¬ 
ports,  Table  III  lags  one  week  behind  Tables  I 
and  II,  which  are  based  on  railroad  shipments. 

The  mines  now  reporting  weekly  to  the  Geo¬ 
logical  .Survey  produced  during  the  week  of 
December  8,  6,479,000  net  tons  of  soft  coal. 

In  the  country  as  a  whole  the  ratio  of  tonnage 
inoduced  to  full  time  capacity  declined  slightly 


other  hand,  losses  due  to  inadequate  transporta¬ 
tion  were  even  more  severe  than  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week.  Except  for  the  Cumberland-Pied¬ 
mont  field,  all  districts  of  West  Virginia  reported 
losses  in  excess  of  20  per  cent  of  full-time  capa¬ 
city  through  lack  of  cars.  In  the  Panhandle, 
Pocahontas,  New  River,  Junior-Philippl  and  Fair¬ 
mont  fields  losses  due  to  lack  of  cars  exceeded 
33  per  cent;  in  the  high-volatile  fields  of  southern 
West  Virginia  losses  due  to  this  factor  amounted 
to  49.4  per  cent. 

Coke  Production 

Representative  operators  in  the  Connellsville, 
Greensburg  and  L.atrobe  districts  of  Pennsylvania 
reported  a  production  of  307,895  net  tons  of  bee¬ 
hive  coke  during  the  week  of  December  8.  This 
was  70.2  per  cent  of  their  combined  coke  capacity 
as  rated  by  the  railroads.  Of  the  causes  restrict- 


T.Vbl.K  IV. 


K.STl.MATKl)  L’N'lTKl)  .STATKS  I’KODUfTIO.N  OF 
I’.riT'MINOUS  COAI.  A.\'l)  OF  BFF.IIIVK  ('OKF. 


I’KODITTION  OF  HFj;ilI\K  CORK  AND  OF  COAL  WITH  CAUSKS  OF  LO.ST  TIME  AS  KEPORTF.D  BY 
C  FKTAIN  OI’EKATOKS  IN  THE  CONNED  LSVIDDE.  OKEENSBURG  AND  DATROBE 

DISTRICTS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Total  liitiimlnous  Hceliivc  t  okc 

(including  coal  coked)  (at  the  mines) 

Total  Average  per  Total  .\v’ge  per 
for  week  work,  day  for  week  work  day 


Nov. 

21 .  . 

.  11,232,922 

1,872,154 

()41,923 

106,987 

Dec. 

1*  .  . 

.  l(),;!-t7,4H2 

l,87(l,000t 

(>35,941 

105, 990 

Dec. 

8t.  . 

.  H.13;j,22() 

1,8.55, .537 

(>18,494 

103,082 

The  total  production  of  beehive  coke  during  the 
week  ended  December  8  is  estimated  as  618,494 
net  tons,  an  average  per  working  day  of  103,082 
tons. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  largely  recovered  from 
the  slump  attending  the  Thanksgiving  holiday. 
The  nine  anthracite  roads  originated  40,566  cars. 


TABLE  II. 

(' \RL().\DS  OF  COAL  AND  COKE  ORIGIN.MTNC 
ON  PRINCIPAL  COAL-CARRYING  ROADS. 


District 

Bituminous  shipm’ls,  114  roads. . 
.\iithracite  “  »  roads.  . 

Beehive  coke  “  4  roads.. 

District 

Bituminous  shipin’ts,  114  roads.  . 
Anthracite  “  !)  roads.. 

Beehive  coke  ’*  4  roads.. 


Week  Ended 


Nov,  3 

Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

192,419 

199,205 

201,787 

31,314 

40,450 

42,024 

12,234 

11,799 

12,784 

Week  Ended 

Nov.  24 

Dee.  1 

Dec.  8 

199,385 

‘182,275 

•198,169 

42,930 

37,533 

40,566 

13,178 

‘13,055 

tl2,697 

‘Revised  from  last  report. 
tSuhject  to  revision. 

^Counting  Nov.  29,  Thanksgiving  Day.  as  0..5  of  a  full 
working  day. 

‘Revised  from  last  report. 
t.Suhject  to  revision. 


/ - Coal  for  .Shipment - ^ 

Week  Dec.  1  , — Week  Dec.  8 — ^ 

Percent  Per  cent  Tons(coal) 


('apacity,  leased  on 

railroad 

rating  . 

. 100.0 

100.0 

460,050 

Froduction  . 

.  29.2 

34.5 

161,850 

I.osses : 

All  causes  . 

.  70.8 

(>5.5 

307,200 

No  coal  cars  .... 

.  26.3 

27.4 

128,700 

Labor  shortage — 

Mine  . 

.  43.2 

37.4 

175,200 

Strike  . 

.  0.1 

o.i 

500 

Plant  disability  .  . 

.  0.3 

0.6 

2,050 

All  other  causes  . 

.  0.9 

150 

Cause  not  specified . 

Prepared  by  C. 

E.  Lesher. 

during  Thanksgiving  week. 

In  the  week  of 

November  24  this 

ratio  was  74.2  per  cent; 

in  the 

following  week  it 

was  73.9  per 

cent.  The 

decline 

in  production  was  attributed  by  the  operators  to 
a  slight  increase  in  losses  due  to  labor  shortage 
and  to  mine  disability.  Car  shortage  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  loss  of  19.6  per  cent  of  the  full¬ 
time  capacity,  a  measurable  improvement  if  com¬ 
pared  with  the  loss  of  20.2  per  cent  during  the 
preceding  week.  In  spite  of  this  improvement  car 
shortage  remains  by  far  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tor  limiting  production.  Losses  attributed  to  this 
cause  were  almost  three  times  as  great  as  those 
due  to  all  other  causes  combined. 

A  general  easing  up  in  the  shortage  of  cars  was 
reported  from  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Kentucky.  In  West  Virginia,  on  the 


Coke- 


Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

— Week  Dec.  8  s 

Nov.  10 

Nov.  17 

Nov.  23 

Dec.  1 

Tons 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

(coke) 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

438.445 

68.00 

66.4 

65.6 

62.6 

70.2 

307,895 

32.0 

33.0 

34.4 

37.4 

29.8 

130.550 

1^2 

16.2 

15.6 

2  3.. 5 

16.6 

72,625 

2.2 

1.2 

2.4 

1.8 

1.8 

7,77« 

13.9 

12.8 

13.6 

9.3 

9.3 

40,950 

0.7 

0.1 

0.1 

350 

O.i 

0.3 

2.6 

2.7 

2.5 

2.7 

2.0 

8,655 

ing  output,  lack  of  coke  cars  was  the  most  potent; 
losses  due  to  this  factor  were  reported  to  be  16.6 
per  cent  of  the  rated  capacity.  Scarcity  of  yard 
labor  further  reduced  the  potential  output  by  9.3 
per  cent. 

The  same  operators  shipped  161,850  net  to^  of 
coal. 


National  Retail  Meeting 

Patriotic  co-operation  is  to  be  the  keynote  of 
the  large  patriotic  coal  convention  that  will  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants*  Association,  at  the  Auditorium 


TAliLE  III. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  PRESENT  FULL-TIM  E  OUTPUT  PRODUCED  IN  CERTAIN  STATES  BY 
ALL  BITUMINOUS  OPERATORS  MAKING  WEEKLY  REPORTS. 


f - Lost  on  account  of - > 

Labor 

Total  Car  short-  Mine  All  .  No 

Week  lost  all  short-  age  and  disa-  No  other  cause 

ended  Produced  causes  age  strikes  bility  market  causes  given 


Illinois  . Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

Indiana  . Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

Ohio  . Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

Pennsylvania — 

Pittsburgh  . Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

Irwin  Gas  . Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

Freeport  Thick  . Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

Freeport  Thin  . Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

Central  Pennsylvania  . Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

Somerset  county  . Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

West  Virginia — 

Winding  Gulf  . Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

Panhandle  . Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

I^ocahontas  and  New  River . Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

High  Volatile  of  So.  W.  Va . Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

I  unior- Philippi  . Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

Fairmont  . Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

Cumberland-Piedmont  . Nov.  24 

Dec.  X 

Kentucky : 

Hazard  Field  . Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

Northeastern  Kentucky  . Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

Western  Kenucky  . Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

•Southern  .\ppalachian  . Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

Southwestern  X’irginia  . Nov.  24 

Dec.  X 

-Mabama  . Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

Kansas  and  Missouri  . Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  . tNov.  24 

Dec.  I 

Iowa  . Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

.Arkansas  “Anthracite*'  . Nov.  24 

Dec.  1 

Total  reporting  . Oct.  27 


Nov.  3 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  17 
Nov.  24 
Dec.  1 

•Includes  Harlan  county. 
tRevised  from  last  report. 


78.2 

21.8 

13.8 

2.3 

4.9 

0.6 

0.2 

78.7 

21.3 

9.6 

4.4 

6.7 

0.5 

0.1 

78.0 

22.0 

12.3 

0.8 

8.9 

83.6 

16.4 

13.0 

2.6 

0.7 

O.i 

63.1 

36.9 

30.8 

2.3 

2.6 

1.2 

68.1 

31.9 

25.2 

3.5 

2.6 

0.6 

74.1 

25.9 

22.1 

2.0 

1.7 

0.1 

73.4 

26.6 

20.7 

3.1 

2.8 

63.3 

36.7 

32.4 

3.6 

0.7 

71.7 

28.3 

22.6 

5.5 

0.2 

88.6 

11.4 

8.9 

1.5 

1.0 

83.8 

16.2 

13.4 

0.9 

1.9 

88.1 

11.9 

2.5 

4.7 

4.7 

79.7 

20.3 

18.5 

4.9 

1.9 

83.6 

16.4 

13.0 

2.6 

0.7 

0.2 

86.1 

13.9 

10.1 

2.4 

1.2 

57.9 

42.1 

40.4 

1.3 

0.4 

56.1 

43.9 

41.2 

0.6 

2.1 

73.3 

26.7 

25.7 

1.0 

77.5 

22.5 

21.5 

0.6 

0.3 

67.6 

32.4 

24.7 

4.5 

3.2 

57.0 

43.0 

36.2 

4.6 

2.2 

68.9 

31.1 

27.6 

1.6 

1.1 

0.8 

64.4 

35.6 

33.6 

1.4 

0.6 

0.3 

64.4 

35.6 

33.6 

1.4 

0.6 

49.4 

50.6 

49.4 

0.6 

0.5 

0.1 

68.4 

31,6 

31.4 

0.2 

61.5 

38.5 

33.7 

4.6 

0.3 

51,1 

48.9 

40.3 

8.1 

0.5 

54.5 

45.5 

37.3 

6.0 

0.8 

6.7 

o’.7 

82.5  ■ 

17.3 

15.3 

1.4 

0.6 

0.2 

80,3 

19.7 

18.6 

0.7 

0.4 

62.4 

37.6 

37.1 

0.5 

64.5 

35.5 

35.5 

64.8 

35.2 

31.4 

1.1 

2.7 

66.8 

33.2 

30.6 

0.5 

2.1 

64.3 

35.7 

31.2 

2.6 

1.8 

o.i 

65.5 

34.5 

25.9 

3.7 

4.1 

0.8 

86.5 

13.5 

5.9 

0.2 

2.2 

5.2 

87.8 

12.2 

4.6 

0.7 

0.2 

6.7 

96.7 

3.3 

1.5 

0.7 

1.1 

92.0 

8.0 

8.1 

2.8 

2.1 

89.8 

10.2 

2.1 

6.3 

1.1 

0.7 

90.0 

10.0 

1.6 

2.1 

O.S 

76.2 

23.8 

15.8 

2.6 

5.4 

03.2 

6.8 

3.1 

1.4 

2.2 

O.i 

75.2 

24.8 

6.2 

3.9 

15.6 

56.5 

43.5 

36.1 

7.4 

91.1 

8.9 

2.0 

3.9 

3.6 

93.4 

6.6 

1.9 

3.6 

1.1 

76.1 

23.9 

11.6 

1.1 

10.2 

86.9 

13.1 

O.S 

6.3 

6.0 

74.9 

25.1 

14.8 

5.9 

3.8 

0.3 

0.3 

75.4 

24.6 

14.5 

5.7 

3.6 

0.3 

0.5 

77.8 

22.2 

15.3 

3.6 

2.7 

0.3 

0.3 

75.3 

24.7 

19.4 

2.7 

2.2 

0.1 

0.3 

74.2 

25.S 

20.2 

2.2 

2.8 

0.3 

0.3 

73.9 

26.1 

19.6 

2.7 

3.S 

0.2 

O.S 

Hotel,  Chicago,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Janu¬ 
ary  8th  and  9th. 

Secretaries  N.  H.  Kendall,  of  the  Chicago  Coal 
Merchants’  Association,  and  I.  L.  Runj-an,  of  the 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  are  looking  after  the  local  details  and 
making  the  arrangements. 

Letters  have  already  been  received  from  a  large 
number  of  officers  of  various  retail  coal  asso¬ 
ciations  and  prominent  retail  coal  merchants  from 
all  sections  of  the  country,  expressing  a  favorable 
interest  and  signifying  their  intention  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  this  meeting. 

There  will  be  several  prominent  speakers  pres¬ 
ent,  who  will  make  addresses  on  various  topics 
of  vital  importance  to  the  retail  coal  trade  at  this 
time,  and  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  8th,  there 
will  be  a  large  patriotic  coal  trade  banquet  at 
the  Auditorium  Hotel.  Among  the  subjects  to 
be  discussed  by  the  different  speakers  are : 

"Retailer’s  Importance  in  Winning  the  war.” 

“Need  of  a  National  Association  of  Retailers.” 

“Benefits  to  Be  Gained  Through  Federal  Reg¬ 
ulation.” 

“Should  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  Have  a 
Retail  Advisor.” 

“Retail  Co-operation  With  Federal,  State  and 
Lccal  Administrators.” 

“The  Retail  Coal  Merchant  as  the  Necessary 
Distributing  Factor.” 

“Increasing  the  Cash  Sales.” 

“How  Censorship  of  Orders  Eiqualizes  Dis¬ 
tribution.” 

“Should  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Be  Licensed 
by  the  Government.” 

“Why  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Should  Be  Pro¬ 
tected.” 

“Should  Operators  Make  Contracts  With  Re¬ 
tailers  for  Domestic  Coal.” 

“How  Operators  Are  Increasing  Production  o: 
Coal.” 

“How  the  Jobber  Can  Help  the  Retailer.” 

“Transportation  Problem  of  Moving  Coal.” 

‘‘Why  Operators  and  Retailers  Should  Co-op¬ 
erate  at  This  Time.” 

“Present  Necessity  for  Keeping  Accurate  Costs.  ’ 

“Local  Associations  as  a  Benefit  to  the  Public.” 

"How  an  Association  Can  Help  to  Trace  Cars.” 

“Injustice  of  Factories  Selling  Coal  to  Em¬ 
ployes.” 

“Will  Pooling  of  Coal  by  Retailers  Help  Local 
Distribution.” 

“Rising  to  the  Opportunity  of  Giving  Service.” 
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General  Review 

The  blizzard  conditions  the  latter  part  of 
last  week  and  the  first  part  of  this  week  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  country  brought  forci¬ 
bly  to  the  mind  of  the  consumer  just  how  acute 
the  coal  shortage  actually  was. 

In  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  the  east  gen¬ 
erally,  famine  conditions  resulted  from  re¬ 
tarded  railway  operations  and  from  the  icy 
condition  of  the  waterways.  In  the  metropolis 
the  fuel  available  was  in  such  a  frozen  condi¬ 
tion  that  it  could  not  be  readily  handled.  The 
harbor  was  in  such  a  shape  that  it  was  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  move  the  coal  barges  from 
the  New  Jersey  shore  in  order  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  people  in  the  city.  The  weather 
condition  was  also  responsible  for  slowing  the 
production  of  coal  at  the  mines  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  railroad  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  were  not  at  the  utmost  efficiency 
during  such  weather. 

A  noteworthy  feature  in  this  week’s  news  is 
the  fact  that  the  western  roads  are  trying  to 
help  the  eastern  railroads  by  lending  them  sur¬ 
plus  locomotives.  It  is  said  that  the  Frisco 
system  has  loaned  to  the  Pennsylvania  rail¬ 
road  106  engines,  which  will  materially  assist 
that  great  railway  in  ameliorating  the  conges¬ 
tion  on  its  tracks. 

Another  report  says  that  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  has  been  able  to  borrow  forty  locomo¬ 
tives  from  western  lines.  From  all  over  the 
country  comes  reports  of  an  unprecedented 
shortage  in  railway  equipment.  In  many  cases 
the  mines  have  been  able  to  work  not  over 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  time.  Many  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  companies  and  large  industries, 
some  of  them  engaged  in  the  making  of  im¬ 
portant  munitions  of  war,  have  been  forced 
to  retard  their  operations  owing  to  a  lack  of 
fuel.  In  some  cases  industries  dependent  upon 
the  public  utilities  for  their  electric  power  have 
been  forced  to  suspend  or  operate  half  time. 
Some  of  the  mines  operate  by  electric  current 
furnished  by  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Light  & 
Power  Company,  Huntington  in  Blair  county. 
Pa.,  and  even  these  companies  situated  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  coal  producing  district  are 
having  difficulty  in  securing  supplies  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  operations. 

The  transportation  situation  has  not  been  so 
acute  in  the  northwest.  One  operating  official 
of  a  great  transcontinental  line  asserts  that  his 
system  is  now  running  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  same  period 
last  year.  The  general  freight  of  another  line 
reports  that  his  road  is  showing  slight  gains 
over  the  record  tonnage  made  by  it  a  year  ago. 
Nearly  all  of  the  northwestern  lines  are  report¬ 
ing  coal  tonnage  increases.  The  northwestern 
railroads  are  aided  somewhat  by  the  fact  that 
iron  ore  cars,  which  are  plentiful  around  the 
iron  ranges  of  Minnesota,  may  be  utilized  for 
shipping  coal  when  the  regular  sized  cars  are 
not  available. 

The  close  of  navigation  shows  a  remarkable 
tonnage  moved  to  lake  ports  during  the  past 
five  rnonths.  Owing  to  the  adverse  weather 
conditions  the  season  was  sixty  days  late  in 
opening,  but  nevertheless  considerably  more 
coal  was  moved  this  year  than  in  1916.  Al¬ 
though  this  increase  was  nearly  3,000,000  tons, 
grave  doubts  exist  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
supply  will  be  sufficient.  Many  small  towns 
are  bare  of  coal  and  only  a  mild  winter  will 
prevent  actual  suffering.  The  all  rail  move¬ 
ment  from  the  Illinois  fields  has  helped  out  this 
territory  wonderfully,  although  this  tonnage 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  it  may  be  diverted 
east  by  the  government  to  relieve  the  shortage 
existing  in  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana. 


At  a  meeting  in  Coal  Administrator  H.  H. 
Johnson  s  office  at  Cleveland  late  last  week,  oper¬ 
ators  and  miners  agreed  upon  a  price  of  $2.10  per 
keg  for  powder.  Conferences  over  the  matter  had 
been  held  for  several  days  previously  without  an 
agreement. 


The  fuel  commissioner  of  South  Dakota  is 
quoted  as  accusing  the  retail  trade  of  the  state 
of  having  added  thirty-five  cents  a  ton  illegally 
to  their  prices,  under  the  increase  allowed  on 
December  1,  on  coal  shipped  after  that  date. 


The  Minneapolis  City  Council  will  not  oppose 
the  reopening  of  the  case  of  the  Minneapolis  Gas 
Light  Company,  which  seeks  a  revision  upward 
of  the  rate  for  gas.  The  company  claims  that 
it  costs  about  ninety-seven  cents  a  thousand  feet 
for  gas  which  is  now  being  sold  at  seventy-seven 
cents. 


Chicago  Market 

Tile  Supply  Has  Fallen  Short  Because  of 
the  Competition  of  Other  Industries  and 
Outlying  Districts 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

Chicago,  December  20,  1917. 

Chicago  is  finding  itself  extremely  short  of 
coal  because  of  a  chain  of  circumstances  which 
has  been  growing  for  the  last  year.  It  is  true 
that  more  coal  has  been  produced  in  1917  than 
in  1916  and  it  is  also  true  that  more  of  it  has 
come  to  Chicago  than  heretofore.  However, 
there  has  been  a  very  bad  distribution  of  coal, 
which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  house¬ 
holders  have  practically  none  at  all  and  retail 
yards  are  bare,  while  some  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  have  a  three  months’  supply  and  some 
few  public  utilities  are  in  the  same  position. 

To  understand  the  present  situation  it  is 
necessary  to  recall  that  early  this  year  certain 
of  the  big  users  of  coal,  finding  that  prices 
were  high  as  compared  with  previous  prices, 
went  into  the  open  market  and  bought  mines 
which  formerly  served  the  commercial  market 
and  have  since  then  been  serving  those  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  or  public  utilities  whose 
demands  have  grown  to  such  an  extent  they 
absorb  the  total  output.  The  net  result  that 
industries  are  getting  more  coal  and  that  the 
retail  and  commercial  trade  are  correspond¬ 
ingly  short.  That  accounts  in  a  measure  for 
the  Chicago  situation. 

Also  in  hte  east  this  year  the  war  has  caused 
the  development  of  large  industrial  plants  de¬ 
voted  to  the  making  of  war  munitions  and  their 
present  business  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
American  participation  in  the  European  war. 
Therefore,  the  United  States  government  has 
commandeered  the  output  of  other  mines  to  serve 
those  industries  and  that  coal  which  normally 
came  to  Chicago  is  being  subtracted  from  this 
western  trade. 

As  these  things  indicate,  the  need  to  satisfy 
Chicago  with  coal  has  not  only  fallen  on  the 
western  producing  districts  but  on  smaller 
mines  in  the  producing  districts.  That  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  complicated  by  the  fact  that  rail¬ 
road  performance  has  been  decidedly  irregular. 
One  railroad,  for  example,  has  supplied  the 
mines  local  to  its  rails  with  only  forty-three 
per  cent  of  the  rated  capacity  of  those  mines 
since  the  first  of  last  April.  The  failure  of 
this  particular  carrier  has  had  a  distressing 
effect  because  it  has  offset  the  better  per¬ 
formance  of  other  railroads  like  the  Burling¬ 
ton,  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  the  Pan 
Handle  and  even  the  Wabash  and  the  Alton. 

Complicating  the  Chicago  situation  still  fur¬ 
ther,  within  the  last  week,  something  like  five 
mines  are  out  of  commission  because  of  recent 
accidents,  fires  and  explosions,  and  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week,  the  mines  were  closed  because 
that  was  the  day  of  the  miners’  election. 

In  the  meanwhile,  to  give  the  retailers  some 
coal  with  which  to  meet  emergency  demands  of 
the  householders  in  Chicago,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  fuel  administrator  to  commandeer  some 
coal  from  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company 
and  a  similar  program  will  be  carried  out  in 
connection  with  other  industrial  concerns  who 
have  more  than  a  thirty-day  supply  on  hand. 
As  a  further  measure  of  relief  to  the  Chicago 
district,  it  has  been  suggested  that  coal  moving 
to  the  northwest  by  all-rail  from  Indiana  and 
Illinois  mines  shall  be  withheld  from  that  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  time  being  and  that  the  coal  shall 
be  distributed  more  closely  to  the  mines. 

The  eastern  situation  has  not  changed  radi¬ 
cally  within  the  last  week  in  that  only  one 
company  has  been  shipping  very  much  anthra¬ 
cite  into  this  market  and  that  has  been 
absorbed  by  a  relatively  small  group  of  inter¬ 
ests,  leaving  the  other  retail  yards  dependent 
upon  scattering  shipments  from  the  other  an¬ 
thracite  producers.  As  far  as  smokeless  is  con¬ 
cerned  shipments  from  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
are  intermittent,  while  for  the  last  week  ship¬ 
ments  from  off  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  have 
been  stopped  entirely  because  eastern  Kentucky 
coal  is  going  south  in  larger  volume  than  usual, 
the  coal  is  not  moving  north  and  Chicago’s 
receipts  are  extremely  small.  Last  week,  for 
the  first  time,  Chicago  got  a  little  coal  from 
the  Hocking  field,  but  that  will  probably  be 
shut  off  now,  because  of  the  distress  in  Ohio 
and  Michigan  ajid  because  it  may  be  necessary 
to  move  some  Indiana  and  Illinois  coal  into 
that  field  to  relieve  the  distress. 

The  prices  quoted  on  coals  commonly  used 
in  Chicago  are  as  follows: 


Southern  Illinois  Field —  Mines.  Chicago. 

Prepared  sizes  . ?2.66  $3.90 

Mine  run  .  2.40  8.65 

Screenings  .  2,15  3.40 

Central  Illinois  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  .  2.65  3.67 

Mine  run  .  2.40  8.42 

Screenings  .  2.15  8.17 

Clinton,  Ind.,  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  .  2.65  8.62 

Mine  run  .  2.40  3.37 

Screenings  .  2.15  3.12 

Sullivan  and  Linton  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  .  2.65  3.72 

Mine  run  .  2.40  3.47 

Screenings  .  2.15  3.22 

Ohio — Thin  Vein — 

Lump  .  3.0.5  4.85 

.Mine  run  .  2.80  4.60 

Screenings  .  2.55  4.36 

Thick  Vein — 

Lump  .  2.70  4.50 

Mine  run  .  2.45  4.25 

Screenings  .  2.20  4.00 

Kanawha — 

Prepared  sizes  .  2.70  4.76 

Smokeless — 

Mine  run  .  2.60  4.80 

Prepared  sizes  .  2.85  5.05 

Eastern  Kentucky — 

Prepared  sizes  .  3.10  5.15 


Birmingham  Trade 

Bir.mingham,  Ala.,  December  19. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — During  the  cold  spell  which 
has  just  passed,  and  which  was  the  most  severe 
felt  in  the  southern  states  for  quite  a  while, 
the  domestic  consumers  in  this  district  and 
throughout  cities  and  towns  in  southern  terri¬ 
tory  felt  the  pinch  of  the  coal  shortage  more 
kneely  than  ever  before.  Appeals  come  in  to 
the  local  fuel  board  and  to  distributors  from 
every  direction,  setting  forth  the  serious  situa¬ 
tion  in  each  respective  territory,  and  urging 
relief.  As  the  local  board  is  not  empowered 
to  direct  priority  shipments  to  meet  such  con¬ 
ditions,  and  practically  all  the  equipment  fur¬ 
nished  the  mines  is  restricted  as  to  destination, 
no  relief  could  be  afforded  through  this  agency. 
Retailers  in  this  and  surrounding  cities  and 
towns  were  swamped  with  orders  which 
quickly  absorbed  the  coal  held  on  their  yards. 
An  estimate  made  by  the  fuel  board  showed 
approximately  5,000  tons  of  coal  in  the  hands 
of  retailers  of  Birmingham,  Bessemer  and 
other  suburbs,  a  goodly  portion  of  which  was 
reported  as  unfit  for  domestic  use.  Owing  to 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  cars  for  local  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  mines  it  is  impossible  for  the 
dealers  to  accumulate  any  appreciable  stocks 
between  cold  spells. 

The  demand  for  steam  coal  is  as  strong  as 
it  well  could  be,  and  the  large  tonnage  being 
taken  by  the  railroads  under  priority  orders,  in 
addition  to  contract  quotas,  is  seriously  hazard¬ 
ing  the  supply  essential  for  the  operation  of 
industrial  plants  and  public  utilities  pertinent 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  nation. 

The  method  of  distribution  directed  from 
Washington  is  not  procuring  a  judicious  and 
equitable  dispensation  of  the  coal  supply,  prior¬ 
ity  orders  being  given  in  favor  of  railroads 
against  furnace  operating  coal  companies  in 
this  district  recently,  which,  if  obeyed,  would 
badly  cripple  the  production  of  iron  through 
the  diminishing  of  coal  supply  for  coke  mak¬ 
ing.  In  another  instance  the  coal  supply  of  a 
public  service  company  being  furnished  under 
contract  was  confiscated  under  priority  order 
by  a  railroad  line  and  the  shut-down  of  a  plant 
supplying  steam  heat  to  scores  of  public  build¬ 
ings  and  apartment  houses  was  narrowly 
averted  through  appeal  to  Administrator  Gar¬ 
field  for  relief.  The  Montevallo  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  was  ordered  to  supply  thirty-five  per  cent 
of  its  output  for  railroad  fuel,  the  coal  mined 
by  this  company  being  the  highest  grade  of 
domestic  fuel,  and  being  under  contract  to  fur¬ 
nish  coal  to  324  cities  and  towns  in  the  south 
and  southwest,  none  of  which  have  any  appre¬ 
ciable  stocks  on  hand.  Relief  from  compliance 
with  this  order  is  being  sought. 

These  instances  are  cited  merely  to  show  the 
apparent  urgent  need  of  the  distribution  ma¬ 
chinery  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  local  fuel 
boards,  who  are  in  close  touch  with  conditions 
in  their  respective  districts  and  should  be 
clothed  with  proper  authority  to  put  in  effect 
remedial  measures  for  relief  where  needed,  and 
thus  obviate  the  issuance  of  conflicting  and 
confusing  orders  at  long  distance. 

Production  was  crippled  somewhat  during 
the  past  week  by  severe  weather  conditions, 
but  is  again  assuming  normal  proportions. 
Pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  mine 
workers  to  maintain  full-time  operations 
through  the  holidays  with  the  exception  of 
Christmas  day. 
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Denver  Trade 

Dknver,  December  20. —  {Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Tlie  demaiul  i.s  strong  for  steam  coal,  es¬ 
pecially  this  week,  but  somewhat  easier  on  other 
grades  as  a  result  of  milder  weather  conditions 
ruling  for  several  days  past.  The  strong  de¬ 
mand  for  Colorado  coal  beyond  regular  bound¬ 
aries  of  this  market,  however,  more  than  off¬ 
sets  what  would  in  normal  periods  amount  to 
a  slump. 

The  car  situation  this  week  is  worse  than 
at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
For  that  season  and  on  account  of  snow 
blockades,  there  is  a  pronounced  decrease  in 
the  tonnage  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 

A  plentiful  car  supply  is  reported  in  the 
Trinidad  district  and  much  improvement  is 
reported  in  the  Northern  lignite  field.  Trinidad 
is  running  full  time,  and  the  lignite  tonnage 
is  easdy  75  per  cent  of  a  capacity  output. 

In  Routt  county  and  in  the  Canon  City  and 
VValsenl)urg  districts,  the  above  situation  is 
completely  reversed.  Cars  are  so  scarce  in  the 
last  named  districts  that  actual  running  time 
last  week  was  approximately  two  days.  The 
situation  so  far  this  week  shows  little  improve¬ 
ment.  It  was  reported  Monday  that  Routt 
county  mines  had  been  practically  idle  for  ten 
days.  Frequent  blockades  have  resulted  in  ty¬ 
ing  up  the  railroad  almost  completely,  and  the 
mines  have  been  either  out  of  cars  for  loading 
for  days  at  a  streach,  or  unable  to  move  loaded 
cars  for  similar  periods.  This  condition,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  car  shortage,  presents  a  very 
annoying  situation  to  Routt  county  operators. 

The  recommendation  for  a  recent  advance  of 
twenty-five  cents  a  ton  on  mine  run  and  slack 
by  the  state  fuel  administrator  has  not  been 
made  effective  by  local  retailers,  who  are  still 
quoting  $4.50  and  $3.10,  pending  the  decision 
of  Dr.  Garfield.  The  state  administrator  also 
recommended  that  permission  be  granted  for 
the  sale  of  storage  coal  at  the  prevailing  prices 
for  free  coal. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company  is  quot¬ 
ing  the  following  prices  to  consumers: 

Lignite,  $6.45;  Canon  City  lump,  $7.50;  Routt 
county,  $8;  Walsenburg,  $8;  with  nut  fifty  cents 
under  lump.  Anthracite,  $12. 

Lignite  grades,  f.  o.  b.  mines,  are  quoted  as 
follows:  Lump,  $3.95;  mine  run,  $2.90;  slack, 
$1.70. 


Detroit  Trade 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  20. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence) — That  the  coal  situation  in  Detroit, 
bad  as  it  is,  is  likely  to  be  much  worse  within 
the  next  two  weeks,  is  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Arthur  W.  Dean  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Ohio  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Dean  made  the  asser¬ 
tion  Tuesday,  addressing  a  meeting  of  Detroit 
jobbers  and  retailers  in  the  Board  of  Commerce 
auditorium,  where  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  operation  of  a  pool  in  Detroit. 

As  the  basis  of  his  theory,  Mr.  Dean  explained 
that  owing  to  the  shortage  of  railroad  cars,  the 
mines  are  running  shorter  on  production  than 
for  many  years.  In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Dean  as¬ 
serted  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  coal  dealer 
and  jobber  to  co-operate  with  the  Federal  coal 
administration  and  the  state  coal  administrator, 
with  the  purpose  of  getting  coal  to  the  consum¬ 
ers  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost. 

Organization  of  the  pooling  plan  for  distribut¬ 
ing  coal  coming  to  Detroit  is  given  the  approval 
of  W.  K.  Prudden,  Michigan  coal  administrator, 
who  was  at  the  meeting  with  Edgar  B.  Whitcomb 
of  Detroit,  member  of  his  advisory  committee. 
A  number  of  railroad  men  also  were  present. 

Ford  R.  Cate,  president  of  the  Cate-Churchman 
Coal  Company,  and  chairman  of  the  pooling  com¬ 
mittee  announced  the  appointment  of  Edward 
J.  Parks,  fuel  agent  for  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  to  fill  the  position  of  director  of  the  pool. 
It  is  expected  arrangements  will  be  completed 
for  the  pool  to  commence  operation  about  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  It  is  planned  to  open  offices  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  employ  perhaps  as  many  as  fifteen 
clerks. 

The  Detroit  pool  is  to  be  similar  to  those 
operated  in  Cleveland  and  other  cities  with  the 
supervision  of  the  Federal  coal  administration. 
.'Assessments  on  the  members  of  one  cent  a  ton 
for  each  ton  of  coal  they  take  out  is  expected  to 
provide  revenue  for  its  maintenance. 

The  system  is  designed  to  expedite  handling 
of  coal  shipments  by  the  railroads  and  assure  a 
just  distribution  of  stock  among  the  jobbers  and 
retailers. 


Consignments  of  coal  estimated  at  around  5,000 
cars,  which  were  confiscated  by  the  Federal  coal 
administration  on  lines  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
railroad  and  which,  it  was  announced  nearly  two 
weeks  ago,  would  be  hastened  to  Detroit,  have 
been  slow  to  arrive  and  probably  not  more  than 
450  cars  have  been  received.  Mr.  Dean  informed 
tlie  Detroiters  it  is  doubtful  if  as  much  as  5,000 
cars  of  tliis  coal  will  get  to  Detroit  in  the  next 
two  weeks.  Much  of  the  coal  from  which  this 
supply  was  supposed  to  come,  is  by-product  coal 
exempted  by  the  Government,  he  said. 

Some  slight  relief  is  expected  in  the  local  sit¬ 
uation,  through  the  action  of  the  coal  administra¬ 
tion  in  taking  possession  of  the  coal  cargoes  on 
three  lake  freighters,  which  ice  prevented  getting 
through  the  Detroit  river  to  their  destinations. 
This  stock  includes  cargoes  of  anthracite  on 
the  steamers  B.  F.  Berry  and  Richard  J.  Reiss, 
and  bituminous  on  the  steamer  Thomas  Barium, 
aliout  17,000  tons  in  all,  of  which  part  will  be 
distributed  to  towns  outside  Detroit. 

Despite  repeated  assurances  of  speedy  relief 
from  administration  sources,  the  coal  situation  in 
Detroit  has  been  becoming  more  strained  day 
by  day,  with  almost  no  coal  reaching  the  city, 
and  something  like  3,000  domestic  consumers  un¬ 
supplied.  Numerous  industrial  plants  are  facing 
forced  suspension  of  operations  and  the  Detroit 
Edison  Company  was  on  the  point  of  notifying 
its  customers  of  a  curtailment  of  power  supply  for 
industrial  purposes  when  temporary  relief  was 
provided  by  turning  over  to  the  companv  about 
:i()0  carloads  of  the  coal  sent  from  lines  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 


Duluth  Trade 

Duluth,  Minn.,  December  20. —  (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — With  the  incoming  of  mild  weather 
conditions  during  the  last  few  days,  coal  dock 
operators  at  this  point  have  been  afforded  some 
relief  from  the  strain  they  had  labored  under 
during  the  preceding  long-extended  period  of 
below-zero  conditions.  Shipments  of  coal  from 
the  docks  here  out  over  the  territory  have  been 
materially  increased,  and  the  tonnage  going  out 
this  month  is  said  to  be  making  favorable  com¬ 
parisons  with  December  last  year.  An  operating 
official  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  asserted 
today  that  shipments  over  his  system  are  now 
running  at  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  per 
cent  ahead  of  what  they  were  at  the  same  period 
last  year.  The  general  freight  agent  of  the  Great 
Northern  reported  that  his  road’s  coal  movement 
so  far  this  month  is  showing  slight  gains  over  the 
record  tonnage  carried  by  it  a  year  ago.  The 
Northwestern  and  Soo  lines  are  also  reporting 
coal  tonnage  increases. 

The  tonnage  of  coal  on  the  docks  at  the  Head 
of  the  Lakes  when  navigation  closed  for  the  sea¬ 
son  on  December  14  was  placed  at  approximately 
375,000  tons  of  anthracite  and  3,500,000  tons  of 
bituminous.  A  member  of  the  State  Fuel  Com¬ 
mission  was  in  Duluth  this  week  to  investigate 
the  fuel  situation  at  first  hand.  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  will  require  careful  handling 
to  make  the  supply  of  hard  coal  last  out  until 
next  spring,  and  he  advised  dealers  to  keep  a 
close  check  upon  any  tendency  towards  hoarding 
on  the  part  of  the  larger  consumers. 

Unless  a  long  period  of  cold  weather,  such  as 
overtook  the  country  last  winter,  should  develop 
during  January  and  February,  it  is  thought  by 
members  of  the  Duluth  Fuel  Commission  that 
soft  coal  stocks  now  on  the  docks  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  carry  the  trade  through  the  season.  In 
that  connection  it  is  mentioned  that  stocks  of 
railroad  coal  now  on  the  docks  are  lighter  than 
usual  at  this  period  for  the  reason  that  as  much 
of  it  as  possible  was  shipped  during  the  summer 
to  distributing  points  at  interior  points.  The 
movement  of  Illinois  coal  to  the  Northwest  must 
also  be  considered  in  figuring  upon  the  future 
bituminous  coal  demand,  it  is  pointed  out  by 
dealers. 

Receipts  of  all  kinds  of  coal  at  Duluth  during 
the  1917  season  were  1,618,109  tons  ahead  of  last 
year’s  figures,  according  to  data  compiled  by  the 
Tomlinson  Company,  vessel  brokers  here.  The 
aggregate  was  11,062,302  tons,  as  against  9,444,193 
tons  during  the  1916  season.  The  tonnage  of  soft 
coal  received  during  the  season  increased  1,302,049 
tons,  and  hard  coal  receipts  gained  316,060  tons. 
Considering  the  late  opening  of  navigation,  and 
the  congestion  encountered  at  times  during  the 
summer  at  Lake  Erie  points,  the  result  is  re¬ 
garded  as  most  satisfactory. 

Receipts  of  coal  for  the  two  seasons  tabulated 
by  docks  were  as  follows : 


Northwestern  . 

Berwind  . 

Pittsburgh  . 

Superior  Coal  k 

Dock  Co . 

Boston  . 

Carnegie  . 

Hanna  . 

Island  Creek  . 

Clarkson  . 

Northern  . 

Zenith  Furnace.... 

Reading  . 

U.  S.  S.  Corporat’n 

Reiss . 

Pittsburgh  &  Ash¬ 
land  . 

Lehigh . 

Great  Lakes  Coal 
k  Dock . 


1916— - ^  , - 1917. 


Anth. 

Bit. 

Anth. 

Bit. 

471,785 

1,162,074 

259,769 

537,422 

1,456,365 

679,863 

1,043,724 

290,538 

925,912 

280,610 

44,510 

173,319 

36,595 

248,949 

38,897 

291,160 

79,437 

1,017,855 

142,864 

850,647 

136,500 

648,800 

197,465 

504,201 

27,599 

40,944 

169,071 

221,814 

307,083 

20,612 

92,864 

284,585 

57,121 

400,327 

475,987 

503,349 

595,989 

7’8,669 

238,191 

123,331 

192,893 

1,160,170 

1,534,001 

178,516 

495,607 

116,222 

108,801 

701,045 

157,470 

128,452 

194,240 

265,258 

57,623 

Total  tons _ 1,525,556  7,918,037  1,841,016  9,220,080 


Baltimore  Trade 

Balti.more,  December  20. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — Gripped  by  a  real  coal  famine,  long  pre¬ 
dicted  in  these  columns,  the  industries  and  people 
in  general  of  Baltimore  have  just  about  stumbled 
through  the  present  week.  On  one  day  the  elec¬ 
tric  power  corporation  was  forced  to  turn  off 
the  power  of  thirty  large  industries,  a  number 
of  them  holding  important  shipbuilding,  steel  or 
other  government  contracts.  The  urgent  appeals 
sent  to  the  Fuel  Administration  in  Washington 
brought  some  priority  coal  through  that  was 
seized  from  original  holders  at  points  between 
this  city  and  the  mines.  The  street  railway  sys¬ 
tem  went  down  to  a  forty  per  cent  service  one 
day  and  cut  heat  and  part  of  lights  from  the 
cars,  and  throughout  the  week  worked  on  about 
an  eighty  per  cent  average.  The  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  on  several  days  was  able  to  work  but 
about  half  time  because  of  lack  of  fuel,  and 
stopped  the  manufacture  of  by-product  gas  for 
the  local  gas  lighting  company.  The  city  ice¬ 
boats  were  unable  to  go  out  to  release  a  number 
of  ice-bound  ships  in  the  Chesapeake  bay  and 
tributaries  because  of  lack  of  fuel.  Numerous 
small  industries  were  kept  going  from  day  to 
day  by  the  co-operation  of  soft  coal  jobbers  and 
mine  operators  who  saw  that  fuel  was  distributed 
in  many  cases  to  emergency  cases  irrespective  of 
contract  or  other  obligations.  If  this  spirit  of 
co-operation  had  not  been  shown  toward  the  local 
coal  administrator  the  situation  would  have  been 
much  worse.  At  present  many  big  plants  have 
but  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hour  supplies  of 
fuel,  but  the  government  right-of-way  for  coal  is 
expected  to  greatly  improve  conditions.  There 
was  not  much  coal  noted  at  tide  other  than  that 
destined  for  Government  colliers. 

Baltimore  has  always  been  a  city  of  hard  coal 
burning  for  domestic  purposes,  but  the  present 
emergency  has  given  rise  to  some  soft  coal  con¬ 
sumption,  especially  for  hot  water  heating  plants 
in  homes.  The  poor  have  also  turned  to  soft  coal 
buying  when  unable  to  get  anthracite.  Mayor 
Preston  made  an  effort  to  purchase  1,500  tons  of 
anthracite  from  the  mines  to  be  distributed  at 
cost  to  the  poor  after  he  found  that  hundreds  of 
homes  were  without  heat  during  the  almost  bliz¬ 
zard-like  weather.  The  coal  was  refused  except 
through  dealers,  and  he  then  secured  ten  car¬ 
loads  of  lump  soft  coal,  which  was  sold  at  a  cost 
price  of  eighteen  cents  a  bushel.  As  the  fuel 
administration  here  had  set  a  fifty-cent  maximum 
for  anthracite  by  the  bushel,  and  even  the  lowest 
selling  dealers  had  to  sell  at  from  thirty-five  to 
forty-five  cents  a  bushel  to  make  a  profit  on  hard 
coal  by  the  bushel,  there  was  a  big  rush  to  the 
Mayor’s  distribution  points. 

Hard  coal  men  put  in  many  weary  hours  trying 
to  meet  the  demands  of  consumers.  The  Balti¬ 
more  Coal  Exchange,  which  was  co-operating 
with  the  fuel  administrator  for  Maryland  in  the 
matter  of  hard  coal,  was  swamped  by  persons 
who  clamored  for  fuel  and  said  they  were  entirely 
out  of  coal.  The  most  urgent  cases  were  taken 
care  of  by  dealers. 

The  new  schedule  of  retail  prices  by  the  ton 
and  half  ton  as  approved  by  the  Maryland  Fuel 
Administrator  is  as  follows : 

Hard,  white  ash,  broken,  $9.65  a  ton  and  $5.00  a  half 
ton;  egg,  $9.35  and  $4.85;  stove,  $9.60  and  $4.95;  chest¬ 
nut,  $9.75  and  $5.00;  pea  coal,  $8.35  and  $4.30;  buck¬ 
wheat  coal.  $7.60  and  $3.95.  Sunbury,  $9.60  and  $4.95; 
stove,  $9.85  and  $5.10;  chestnut,  $10.00  and  $5.15;  Ly- 
kens  Valley,  egg,  $10.10  and  $5.20:  stove,  $10.35  and 
$5.30;  chestnut,  $10.35  and  $5.30.  Prices  for  half  ton 
net.  .4  discount  of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  allowed. 
Bagging  or  labor  to  be  at  actual  cost,  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  cents  to  be  charged. 

The  Charles  Coal  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated,  with  headquarters  in  Lonaconing,  Md.. 
and  have  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000.  Charles  W.. 
Howard  R.  and  Harry  H.  Haffa  are  the  incor¬ 
porators. 
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New  York  Trade 

Blissard  Accentuates  Most  Serious  Short¬ 
age  of  Both  Anthracite  and  Bituminous 
in  East — War^ner  Weather  Provides 
Temporary  Relief 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
New  York,  December  20. 

New  York  was  relieved  early  this  week  from 
the  coal  famine  which  had  prevailed  for  some 
three  or  four  days  by  the  rising  temperature.  On 
Monday,  the  weather  began  to  moderate,  which 
brought  about  the  thawing  of  the  coal  frozen  in 
cars  and  in  barges  around  the  city,  and  the 
larger  receipts  by  the  railroads,  gave  relief  to 
what  had  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  crit¬ 
ical  fuel  situations  that  New  York  has  ever 
experienced. 

The  situation  in  New  York  was  perhaps  dupli¬ 
cated  in  most  every  important  section  in  the  ea.st, 
although,  due  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  coal 
that  comes  to  New  York  must  be  transported  by 
boats  from  the  railroad  piers  to  receivers’  docks, 
calling  for  the  dumping  of  railroad  cars  in  the 
boats  and  the  rehandling  from  boats  to  dealers’ 
plants  imposes  very  radical  handicaps  to  the  New 
York  receiver  as  compared  with  those  receivers 
who  unload  directly  from  railroad  cars  into  their 
plants. 

The  situation  was  saved,  due  to  the  excellent 
team  work  on  the  part  of  the  producing  com¬ 
panies,  the  transportation  companies  and  the  re¬ 
tail  dealers. 

In  a  production  way,  the  blizzard  seriously  re¬ 
tarded  the  mining  of  coal.  Just  how  much  last 
week’s  weather  cut  production  will  not  be  known 
until  the  December  shipments  are  compiled  and 
analyzed.  It  is  pointed  out  that  New  York  is 
so  bare  of  coal  as  regards  stocks  in  hands  of 
consumers  that  an  unfailing  supply  must  be  kept 
running  steadily  from  the  mines  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  winter  season.  It  is  therefore 
possible  that  another  blizzard  would  bring  about 
a  repetition  of  last  week’s  serious  conditions  un¬ 
less  in  the  meantime  retail  dealers  can  lay  in 
surplus  stocks  above  daily  requirements. 

Mine  operators  are  trying  to  further  increase 
production  by  working  the  mines  nine  hours  per 
day,  as  against  eight,  this  matter  to  be  discussed 
at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  Thurs¬ 
day  of  next  week  when  the  members  of  the 
Anthracite  Conciliation  Board  will  meet  with 
members  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 

Very  naturally,  the  steam  sizes  of  anthracite 
are  scarce,  due  to  delay  and  congestion  in  trans¬ 
portation.  Prices  quoted  last  week  are  very  firm, 
with  premiums  being  paid  in  many  instances  at 
the  mines  for  fine  shipments. 

The  prices  for  company  white  ash  coal,  at  the 
lower  ports,  are:  Broken,  $6.30;  egg,  $6.20; 
stove,  $6.45;  chestnut,  $6.55,  and  pea,  $5.05.  For 
red  ash  the  prices  are  twenty  cents  higher  for 
broken,  egg  and  stove,  and  ten  cents  higher  for 
chestnut  and  pea,  and  for  Lykens  Valley  the 
prices  are  forty-nine  and  fifty  cents  higher.  In¬ 
dividual  operators  are  permitted  to  charge  seventy- 
five  cents  above  company  prices.  From  the  upper 
ports  prices  are  five  cents  higher,  owing  to  the 
increased  freight  rates. 

The  Bituminous  Situation 

Last  week  brought  the  much  talked  of  shortage 
of  bituminous  coal  most  forcibly  home  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  consumers  throughout  the  eastern  terri¬ 
tory.  Many  plants,  some  of  which  are  owned  by 
some  of  our  largest  interests  and  engaged  largely 
in  manufacturing  government  supplies,  were 
forced  to  shut  down  wholly  or  in  part,  due  to 
the  coal  shortage.  Plants  throughout  the  east 
were  kept  going  full  or  on  part  time  only  by  the 
most  heroic  work  on  the  part  of  their  owners 
and  the  numerous  coal  companies,  who  worked 
in  every  way  possible  to  deliver  coal  where  it 
was  worst  needed. 

Advices  from  the  mining  regions  this  week 
show  a  most  deplorable  shortage  of  cars.  This 
is  naturally  to  be  expected  following  one  of  the 
severest  blizzards  that  this  section  has  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  so  early  in  the  winter  season.  Announce¬ 
ment  was  made  in  Washington  on  Sunday  by  the 
National  Coal  Association  that,  due  to  last  week’s 
unfavorable  weather,  the  production  of  bitumin¬ 
ous  was  cut  4,000,000  tons  and  those  who  are 
engaged  in  producing  bituminous  will  agree  that 
this  estimate  is  indeed  conservative.  Many 
operations  on  Monday  had  only  a  ten  per  cent 
car  supply,  and  this  is  usually  the  best  day  in  the 
week  as  regards  car  service. 

Some  relief  is  looked  for  in  a  transportation 
way  from  the  movement  of  locomotives  from 


western  lines,  where  there  does  not  exist  such 
heavy  traffic,  to  eastern  roads,  the  Pennsylvania 
lines  alone  receiving  100  locomotives  from  the 
Frisco  System.  It  was  stated  on  Tuesday  that 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  would  get  forty  locomo¬ 
tives  from  some  of  the  western  lines.  The  other 
coal  handling  roads  will  also  receive  some  of  the 
surplus  from  western  lines. 

The  new  allowance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton  at  the 
mines  for  coal  for  bunkering  foreign  vessels  and 
for  exporting  to  all  foreign  countries  except 
Canada  and  Mexico  is  fully  explained  in  a  special 
article  published  elsewhere.  This  will  give  some 
relief  to  some  of  the  companies  that  have  been 
engaged  heretofore  in  the  bunkering  and  export 
business,  who  have  had  to  give  a  most  material 
part  of  their  output  for  many  months  past  to  the 
government  and  to  priority  orders  at  the  domestic 
price.  The  fact  that  the  licensing  board  has  full 
authority  and  will  be  especially  diligent  in  the 
issuing  of  licenses  will  prevent  any  misuse  of  the 
allowance. 

Maximum  prices  at  New  York  Harbor  piers 
on  coals  that  come  in  this  direction,  in  net  tons, 
show  as  follows : 

N.  y.  Harbor  At  Mines 


Pennsylvania  . $3.92  $2.45 

Maryland  .  3.92  2.45 

West  Virginia  (short  rate) .  3.92  2.45 

West  Virginia  (long  rate) .  4.15  2.45 


Brokers’  commission  to  be  added. 

The  Vessel  Situation 

Coastwise  shipments  have  been  most  seriously 
delayed,  due  to  the  trying  weather  of  the  past 
week,  added  to  the  trouble  in  getting  boats  loaded 
at  the  piers.  Barges  are  taking  nine  to  ten  days 
to  make  Boston  from  New  York. 

Rates  are  unchanged  at  former  quotations. 

Current  rates  of  freight  are  about  as  follows : 
From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  $2'.50  to  $3; 
to  Portland,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  to  Providence  and  like 
Sound  points,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

From  Philadelphia  to  Boston,  $3 ;  to  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  Portland,  $3.15 ;  to  Sound  points,  $2.50. 

From  New  York  to  Boston,  $1.75  to  $2;  to 
Portland,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  to  Providence,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  to  New  Bedford,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  to  New 
Haven,  seventy  to  eighty  cents;  to  Bridgeport, 
sixty-five  to  seventy-five  cents.  Harbor  rates  re¬ 
main  at  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents. 

New  York  Trade  Briefs 

The  1,400  ton  coal  barge,  A.  Sidney  Davison, 
reached  New  York  on  Tuesday  to  enter  the  har¬ 
bor  fleet  of  Phillip  Woods,  the  well  known  trans¬ 
portation  man  of  No.  1  Broadway.  This  barge 
was  built  in  the  record  time  of  four  weeks  at 
the  new  plant  of  W.  F.  &  R.  Boat  Builders,  Inc., 
at  Kingston  on  the  Hudson.  This  plant  is  said 
to  be  well  supplied  with  contracts,  due  to  the 
heavy  demand  for  barges  for  coal  transportation. 

A.  W.  Hillebrand  of  A.  W.  Hillebrand  &  Co., 
of  No.  1  Broadway,  returned  late  last  week  from 
an  extensive  western  trip. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  coal  trade 
was  so  much  newspaper  space  given  to  coal  as 
was  noted  during  the  past  week  on  account  of 
the  blizzard,  which  practically  suspended  trans¬ 
portation  and  work  on  coal  docks  for  some  three 
or  four  days.  A  great  many  plants  and  thousands 
of  houses  ran  out  of  coal,  but  due  to  prompt  work 
on  the  part  of  the  anthracite  operators  and  rail¬ 
road  officials,  in  connection  with  the  local  coal 
dealers,  actual  suffering  was  averted  in  most  cases. 
In  reading  through  the  pages  of  local  newspaper 
stuff  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  local  Fuel 
Administrator  Reeve  Schley  estimates  the  normal 
daily  consumption  of  New  York  City  at  35,000 
tons.  It  is  presumed  he  refers  to  Borough  of 
Manhattan  only.  During  the  past  week  there  were 
several  days  when  deliveries  ran  less  than  10,000 
tons  to  Manhattan.  The  principal  anthracite  coal 
carrying  roads,  appreciating  the  emergency  exist¬ 
ing,  ran  special  trains  direct  from  the  mines  to 
their  local  piers,  these  trains  in  most  cases  being 
run  through  without  stopping  at  designated  places 
for  classification  of  coal  as  is  usual.  E.  E. 
Loomis,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, 
in  a  statement  Monday  night  said :  “There  is 
certainly  enough  coal  now  in  New  York  or  close 
at  hand  to  relieve  any  shortage  which  may  have 
existed.  In  my  opinion  there  never  was  great 
cause  for  alarm  over  the  situation.  The  agita¬ 
tion,  however,  led  many  who  would  ordinarily 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  supply  of  coal  in  their 
cellars  to  go  out  and  order  more.  This  has 
naturally  tended  to  make  the  situation  worse  and 
create  an  actual  shortage  in  some  cases.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  has  increased  the  amount 
of  anthracite  it  brings  to  New  York  this  year 
over  last  year  by  from  85,000  to  90,000  tons,  so 
some  one  must  have  been  getting  coal.”  The 


Reading,  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company, 
Lackawanna  and  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company 
and  other  producing  interests,  also  have  been 
bringing  very  heavy  quantities  of  anthracite  to 
New  York  since  the  famine  became  so  pronounced 
early  last  week.  A  great  proposition  during  last 
week’s  blizzard  was  the  thawing  of  coal  frozen 
in  cars  at  the  various  piers.  It  was  impossible 
for  any  of  the  railroad  companies  to  maintain 
anything  like  a  normal  number  of  workmen  at 
the  piers  under  the  very  trying  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  the  work  of  breaking  up  the  frozen  coal 
either  by  the  thawing  process  or  the  use  of  picks 
was  conducted  under  extreme  conditions  perhaps 
never  before  so  severe.  Both  the  piers  and  trans¬ 
portation  companies  worked  throughout  Sunday 
to  relieve  New  York’s  famine,  and  throughout 
the  city  most  of  the  retail  dealers  who  had  coal 
arrive  alongside  were  busy  distributing  it. 

As  a  measure  tending  to  keep  down  consump¬ 
tion  of  coal,  managers  of  large  office  buildings  in 
the  down  town  section  of  New  York  have  under 
consideration  a  number  of  plans,  one  of  which, 
if  adopted,  will  mean  the  elimination  of  night 
and  Sunday  work  in  buildings.  Under  this  plan 
the  buildings  would  be  open  from  7  a.  m.  to  7 
p.  m.  and  closing  from  1 :30  p.  m.  Saturday  to 
7  a.  m.  Monday  morning.  Some  of  the  large 
office  buldings  during  the  coal  crisis  of  the  past 
week  have  reduced  elevator"  service  twenty-five  to 
fifty  per  cent  due  to  shortage  of  coal. 

Announcement  was  made  on  Monday  that  the 
George  Hall  Coal  &  Transportation  Company  of 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  had  taken  over  the  business 
of  the  Frontier  Trading  Company  of  Ogdens¬ 
burg,  and  the  Canada  Shipping  Company  of 
Montreal.  This  transaction  gives  the  Hall  Com¬ 
pany  an  extra  fleet  of  sixteen  vessels  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  20,000,  which  will  be  placed 
in  the  coal  and  pulp  trade  between  the  ports  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  launched  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  that  calls  for  the  building  of  large  fleets 
of  barges  and  tugs  to  ply  inland  waterways.  The 
board  announced  that  it  had  approved  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  its  legal  department  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  properly 
can  make  an  allotment  out  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  by  Congress  for  that  purpose.  The  board 
immediately  set  aside  $3,600,000  to  be  expended 
jointly  by  the  chief  engineers  of  the  army  and 
the  general  manager  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  for 
the  building  of  twenty-four  barges  and  four  tugs 
on  the  Mississippi  River.  Contracts  for  the  new 
craft  are  to  be  announced  within  a  few  days. 

On  last  Thursday,  during  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  coal  shortage  in  New  York,  an 
evening  paper  printed  a  display  advertisement 
which  read  as  follows :  “Soft  Coal  $2.45  a  Ton 
Plus  Shipping  Charges.  Carload  Lots  Immediate 
Delivery.  Pennsylvania  Coal  Mines  Company,  253 
Broadway,  New  York  City.”  Almost  following 
the  publication  of  this  advertisement,  the  office 
of  this  company  was  visited  by  detectives  from 
District  Attorney  Swan’s  office,  who  confiscated 
all  the  papers  and  documents  they  could  find.  It 
is  alleged  that  about  100  people  visited  the  office 
following  the  publication  of  their  advertisement, 
anticipating  that  they  could  buy  coal  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery,  to  be  advised  that  the  coal  was  to 
be  sold  at  the  price  advertised  to  each  and  every 
man  who  subscribed  for  “100  shares  of  stock  in 
the  company  at  $1.00  a  share.”  Immediately  the 
District  Attorney’s  office  was  notified  of  what  was 
going  on  and  the  visit  of  the  detectives  to  the 
office  followed.  It  was  learned  from  the  docu¬ 
ments  found  that  this  company  was  incorporated 
under  the  Delaware  laws  with  a  capital  of  $1,000. 
They  purchased  141  acres  of  land  at  Stewarton, 
Pa.,  upon  a  mortgage  of  $13,500. 


Death  of  J.  //.  Woodward 

Birmingham,  Ala. — The  Birmingham  district 
lost  another  of  its  pioneer  citizens  and  indus¬ 
trial  developers  on  December  15,  when  death 
claimed  Joseph  H.  Woodward,  after  an  illness 
of  nearly  two  years  duration.  Mr.  Woodward 
was  born  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  December  16, 
1843,  and  would  have  reached  his  seventy- 
fourth  milestone  on  the  day  following  his 
death. 

Coming  to  this  district  in  1881  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  became  identified  with  its  industrial  life 
immediately,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
president  of  the  Woodward  Iron  Company, 
operating  blast  furnaces,  ore  and  coal  mines 
and  coke  plants,  was  vice-president  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  and  actively  interested  in  other 
industrial  developments. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  one  son  and 
two  daughters,  one  of  which  is  the  wife  of 
Oscar  W.  Underwood,  United  States  senator 
from  this  state. 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

Supplies  of  Anthracite  Pell  Far  Short 
During  Blizzard — Bituminous  Car  Short¬ 
age  Intensified — Local  Supplies  Still 
Short  and  Milder  Weather  Brings 
Relief. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  20 — (Special 
Correspondence) — Philadelphia  is  thawing  out, 
having  passed  through,  during  the  past  week, 
one  of  the  severest  blizzards  that  this  section 
has  ever  known  so  early  in  the  season.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  there  was  intense  suffering 
in  many  homes  because  of  the  shortage  of  fuel, 
but  the  dealers  worked  most  ably  in  connection 
with  the  local  fuel  administration  to  take  care 
of  the  most  urgent  needs.  Transportation  by 
rail  and  water  very  naturally  suffered,  due  to  the 
freezing  temperatures,  and  in  turn,  production 
also  went  through  serious  curtailment.  However, 
the  anthracite  producing  companies  have  done 
remarkably  well  during  this  very  trying  period, 
and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Company,  one  day  during  the  past  week,  made  a 
record  day’s  production. 

The  city  is  most  woefully  short  of  fuel  now, 
but  considerable  relief  is  being  obtained,  due  to 
the  milder  weather  which  permits  of  easy  trans¬ 
portation  and  delivery.  However,  consumers  are 
being  warned  that  a  recurrence  of  last  week’s 
cold  wave  may  find  a  repetition  of  the  critical 
situation  which  has  just  ended. 

A  very  strong  demand  for  the  steam  sizes  of 
anthracite,  with  mine  prices  being  held  very 
firm.  In  fact,  many  independent  shippers  are 
offering  most  any  kind  of  premiums  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment,  but  they  are  directing  their 
efforts  towards  taking  care  of  regular  consumers 
as  far  as  their  output  and  transportation  facilities 
permit. 

A  crisis  was  reached  in  this  territory  last  week 
when  many  plants  were  forced  to  shut  down, 
due  to  lack  of  bituminous  or  other  coal.  In  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  such  well  known  plants  as 
the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company  and  Dis- 
ston  Saw  Works  were  among  some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  plants  that  were  unable  to  obtain  their 
fuel.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  Baldwin  people 
were  not  working  to  capacity,  due  to  lack  of  coal, 
this  big  industry  receiving  barely  enough  coal 
from  day  to  day  to  keep  up  normal  steam.  So 
serious  was  the  shortage  of  coal  in  this  territory 
that  State  Fuel  Administrator  Potter,  and  City 
Administrator  Lewis  went  to  Washington  on 
Tuesday  to  take  up  with  Dr.  Garfield  the  matter 
of  getting  priority  ord'ers  or  other  measures 
adopted  to  give  Philadelphia  householders  and 
individual  consumers  immediate  relief.  To  this 
end  the  priority  shipping  board  has  been  asked 
to  give  coal  preference  over  all  other  freight. 

In  an  operating  way  it  is  useless  to  mention 
the  difficulties  that  have  attended  the  efforts  of 
operators  to  get  out  and  move  tonnage  during 
the  past  week.  When,  during  fair  weather, 
operators  are  getting  only  fifteen  per  cent,  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  car  supply,  one  can 
readily  appreciate  the  situation  when  there  is  a 
general  blizzard  throughout  the  country  and  ev¬ 
ery  means  of  transportation  is  congested.  On 
Monday  some  of  the  Pennsylvania  mines  had  less 
than  eight  per  cent.  Some  report  as  low  as  seven 
per  cent,  average  for  last  week.  Many  mines 
with  Government  orders  are  some  days  entirely 
without  cars. 

Some  relief  is  anticipated  by  certain  interests 
who  do  bunker  and  export  business  over  the 
order  issued  last  week  by  the  national  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator,  which  permits  these  people  to 
charge  $1.35  per  net  ton  over  the  domestic  price 
of  $2.45  per  net  ton,  but  it  is  recognized  that  the 
licensing  board  will  exert  every  safeguard  to 
prevent  any  movement  of  coal  for  these  pur¬ 
poses,  except  as  absolutely  necessary.  There  will 
be  no  opportunity  for  people  not  engaged  in  ex¬ 
port  or  bunkering  to  jump  into  this  business 
over  night,  to  secure  advantage  of  this  increase 
in  price,  as  developed  during  the  summer  when 
many  concerns  suddenly  found  Canadian  busi¬ 
ness  inviting. 

Spot  business  has  practically  ceased  to  exist. 
The  coal  men  are  busy  with  trying  to  harmonize 
many  of  the  priority  orders  that  are  received 
each  day  and  to  give  their  regular  contract  con¬ 
sumers  some  percentage  of  their  requirements. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  contract  consumers  have 
received  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  coal  obli¬ 
gated  to  them  during  the  past  several  months. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 

Cortright  Coal  Company,  Pennsylvania  build¬ 
ing,  is  presenting  its  customers  and  friends  this 


holiday  season  with  a  most  handsome  and  ap¬ 
propriate  gift.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  hand¬ 
some,  leather-bound  memoranda  book  for  the 
year  HIIS,  giving  a  page  for  each  day  of  the 
year.  The  book  also  contains  very  important 
business  information  that  is  of  almost  daily  use 
in  coal  offices.  It  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
prized  gifts  that  has  come  from  the  hands  of 
this  enterprising  company. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Railway  lines  for  October  amounted 
to  1,711,457  tons,  against  1,782,683  tons  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  1,626,156  tons  in  October  of  last  year. 

Superintendents,  foremen,  loaders  and  fire 
bosses  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  held 
a  banquet  at  Mahanoy  City  on  last  Friday  night 
and  in  resolutions  sent  to  the  Federal  fuel  com¬ 
missioner,  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  increase  the  production  of  coal  in  this 
division. 

Dividends  on  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Company 
common  stock  have  been  resumed  at  the  former 
rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  after  an  interval 
of  three  and  one-half  years.  The  resumption  is 
the  result  of  prevailing  prosperity  in  the  coal 
and  lumber  business.  Regular  .quarterly  divi¬ 
dends  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  have  been 
maintained  on  the  preferred,  and  the  directors 
have  declared  one  and  one-fourth  per  cent,  on 
this  class  of  stock,  and  a  dividend  of  one  and 
one-half  per  cent,  on  the  common,  both  payable 
January  15  to  stock  of  record  December  31. 

The  Anthracite  Conciliation  Poard  will  meet 
here  Thursday,  to  devise  ways  and  means  for 
further  increasing  production  of  anthracite. 
State  Fuel  Administrator  Potter  and  local  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Lewis,  met  members  of  the  board  in 
Philadelphia  on  last  Saturday,  and  went  into  a 
discussion  of  the  needs  for  more  fuel.  The 
members  of  the  board  presented  statistics  to 
show  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  anthracite 
collieries  are  short  25,000  workers,  due  to  the 
selective  draft  act  and  men  leaving  to  seek  em¬ 
ployment  in  other  industries  where  higher  wages 
are  being  paid,  the  production  of  anthracite  so 
far  this  year  is  seventeen  per  cent,  greater  than 
in  any  other  year  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
The  board  members  pointed  out  numerous  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  increasing  production.  The 
administrators  appreciated  the  difficulties  and 
complimented  the  board  for  the  efforts  it  already 
has  put  forth.  One  of  the  things  the  board  will 
consider  at  its  meeting  is  increasing  the  work¬ 
day  to  nine  hours  wherever  conditions  warrant, 
and  where  sufficient  railroad  cars  can  be  had  to 
handle  an  increased  run  of  coal.  In  some  mines 
men  are  working  fifteen  and  sixteen  hours  a  day 
at  mining  and  timbering. 

A  mortgage  for  $750,000,  in  favor  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Trust  Company  has  been  filed  against  the 
Blair-Cambria  Coal  Company  at  Ebensburg. 
This  company  has  headquarters  at  Philadelphia 
and  has  been  making  considerable  expansion  in 
operations  during  the  past  year. 

Yesterday  Dr.  Garfield  ordered  that  Phila¬ 
delphia  should  be  supplied  with  15,000  tons  of 
domestic  sizes  anthracite  daily.  At  the  same 
time  he  issued  a  sharp  rebuke  to  Dr.  Krusen 
for  his  action  on  Tuesday  in  confiscating  four 
cars  of  coal  for  one  of  the  hospitals. 

C.  H.  Masland  &  Sons,  charged  early  in  the 
week  by  State  Administrator  Potter  with 
hoarding  five  thousand  tons  of  coal,  have  called 
upon  him  for  a  retraction.  They  state  they 
have  a  certified  survey  oT  the  coal  in  storage 
showing  1,863  tons,  or  six  to  eight  weeks’  sup¬ 
ply,  with  eighty  per  cent  of  their  output  being 
on  government  contracts.  Their  books  show 
receipts  for  this  year  of  1,000  tons  less  coal 
than  for  the  same  period  last  year,  notwith¬ 
standing  they  had  increased  their  equipment. 
They  also  cite  instances  where  they  have  vol¬ 
untarily  supplied  coal  to  other  concerns  work¬ 
ing  on  government  contracts. 

The  Philadelphia  coal  trade  has  sustained  a 
loss  in  the  death  of  S.  L.  B.  Kinzer,  vice- 
president  of  Campbell,  Peacock  &  Kinzer,  who 
have  been  doing  business  with  offices  in  the 
Real  Estate  Truck  building  in  this  5:ity  for  the 
past  four  years.  Mr.  Kinzer  has  been  in  ill 
health  for  some  time  past.  His  death  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  University  Hospital,  where  he 
w^ent  for  treatment  several  months  ago.  He 
was  fifty  years  of  age  and  had  been  very  active 
in  the  coal  trade  up  until  very  recently. 

A  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  various 
coal  interests  which  the  late  James  Blair  Ken- 
nerly  had  organized,  with  headquarters  in 
Philadelphia,  is  to  be  held  this  week  to  elect  a 
successor  as  president.  Mr.  Kennerly  was 
taken  ill  early  last  summer  and  was  for  quite 
a  while  at  Atlantic  City.  No  improvement  re¬ 
sulting,  he  went  from  there  to  Asheville,  N.  C., 


where  his  death  occurred  some  two  weeks  ago. 
Following  his  reverses  with  numerous  operat¬ 
ing  companies  about  four  years  ago,  he,  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  organized  and  put 
on  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  profitable 
basis,  several  new  operating  companies,  which 
had  grown  to  very  representative  proportions. 

The  coal  men  in  this  city  having  mines  in 
central  Pennsylvania  region,  were  more  or  less 
alarmed  on  Tuesday  to  learn  that  many  mines 
that  secure  electric  power  from  some  of  the 
power  companies  in  Pennsylvania  fields,  are 
facing  a  shut-down  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
power  plants  have  run  very  short  of  coal,  and 
future  supplies  are  not  assured. 


New  England  Trade 

Boston,  December  20. —  (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.) — New  England  today  is  up  against  it  for 
coal,  as  the  local  wholesalers  two  months  ago  pre¬ 
dicted.  The  recent  heavy  snows  and  rains  have 
greatly  reduced  the  movement  of  all-rail  coal,  and 
water  transportation  practically  has  been  at  a 
standstill  since  last  reports  owing  to  heavy  weather 
outside.  Many  barges  have  come  to  grief,  and 
these  losses,  coupled  with  that  of  the  coal  itself, 
amount  to  many  hundred  thousands  of  dollars. 

As  a  result  of  the  shortage  in  bituminous,  night 
work  at  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Yards  has 
been  reduced,  work  at  some  of  the  nearby  Gov¬ 
ernment  establishments  is  threatened  with  stop¬ 
page,  and  many  of  the  New  England  mills  engaged 
on  Government  work  have  reduced  their  storage 
coal  piles  to  such  an  extent  that  unless  there  is 
relief  within  the  immediate  future  there  will  be 
many  enforced  closings.  Then,  too,  many  of  the 
New  England  lighting  and  power  companies  are 
in  desperate  need  of  coal,  some  of  them  being  so 
badly  off  that  fuel  administrators  have  had  to 
confiscate  coal  to  tide  them  over.  The  electric 
companies  appear  to  be  suffering  more  than  the 
gas,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  use  of 
electricity  as  a  power  is  increasing  every  month. 

Many  of  the  Maine  rivers  and  harbors  are 
closed  to  navigation  by  ice,  as  are  some  of  the 
Massachusetts  ports  like  Plymouth.  Coming,  as 
the  winter  has,  a  month  earlier  than  usual.  New 
England  is  in  an  uncomfortable  position.  For  the 
next  two  months  coal  consumers  must  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  all-rail  coal.  The  railroads, 
however,  some  time  back  demonstrated  their  in¬ 
ability  to  successfully  handle  the  vast  amount  of 
business  thrust  upon  them,  so  the  local  coal  trade 
can  see  nothing  but  trouble  and  suffering  ahead  of 
them.  In  fact,  sentiment,  locally,  is  more  pessi¬ 
mistic  than  it  has  been  before  in  many  years. 

The  situation  at  Hampton  Roads  ports  grows 
worse  instead  of  better.  The  Government, 
through  the  press,  continues  to  promise  all  sorts 
of  relief,  but  at  the  same  time  takes  the  bulk  of 
New  River  and  Pocahontas  arriving.  New  Eng¬ 
land  loadings,  therefore,  are  delayed  and  demur¬ 
rage  charges  in  some  instances  are  exceptionally 
heavy.  Steamer  loadings  are  greater  in  propor¬ 
tion  than  barge,  because  shippers  find  it  more 
profitable,  in  view  of  the  enforced  demurrages, 
to  load  steamers  first.  Southern  coal  at  Govern¬ 
ment  prices  is  a  myth.  Pennsylvania  shipments, 
which  a  fortnight  ago  were  disappointingly  small, 
have  been  further  reduced  by  snows,  etc.  New 
England’s  receipts  of  Pennsylvania  coal  during  the 
past  week  were  smaller  than  they  have  been  be¬ 
fore  for  any  similar  period  in  the  present  coal 
season.  At  the  moment  there  is  no  coal  to  be 
had  at  Government  prices,  as  shippers  are  so  far 
behind  on  orders.  New  England  spot  coal  mar¬ 
kets  are  nominal — Mystic  at  $9.24  a  ton  on  cars 
and  Portsmouth  at  $9.52. 

While  receipts  of  anthracite  have  been  excep¬ 
tionally  small  during  the  past  week  and  stocks  in 
retailers’  hands  further  reduced,  the  situation  does 
not  appear  as  serious  as  in  bituminous,  because 
the  bulk  of  large  anthracite  consumers  are  sup¬ 
plied.  Where  the  strain  is  coming  is  on  the  fel¬ 
low  who  orders  from  the  retailer  half  or  a  whole 
ton  of  coal  at  a  time.  He  is  not  getting  coal,  and 
naturally  there  are  many  cold  houses  in  and  about 
Boston.  The  retardment  in  receipts  have  put  the 
local  wholesalers  back  about  two  weeks,  and  the 
turn  of  the  year  will  find  a  large  unfilled  ton¬ 
nage  on  their  books.  There  is  no  free  coal  any¬ 
where  this  side  of  New  York,  nor  will  there  be 
for  another  week.  The  big  companies  are  doing 
business  on  a  f.  o.  b.  mine  basis  of  $5.05  for  stove, 
$4.80  for  egg,  and  $5.15  for  nut,  and  on  a  f.  o.  b. 
New  York  basis  of  $6.60  for  stove  and  nut  and 
$6.45  for  egg.  Independent  prices,  f.  o.  b.  the 
mine,  for  stove  are  $5.80;  egg,  $5.55;  and  nut. 
$5.90;  while  stove  f.  o.  b.  New  York  is  quoted  at 
$7.25,  egg  at  $7,  and  nut  at  $7.35  a  ton. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 

Transportation  Continues  to  be  Main 
Feature  of  Situation  and  Industries 
Have  Slozved,  Owing  to  Lack  of  Fuel. 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

3  503  Oliver  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December  20. 

The  coal  situation  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
has  not  at  this  writing  improved  to  any 
greater  extent  than  that  brought  about  by  a 
rising  temperature,  affording  much  relief  from 
suffering  in  the  homes  of  the  many  unpro¬ 
vided  with  fuel. 

Transportation,  the  keynote  to  the  whole 
entanglement  of  the  fuel  question,  is  still  bro¬ 
ken  down,  locking  producers  and  consumers 
alike  in  an  unbreakable  grip,  while  from  all 
directions  come  reports  of  the  slowing  down 
of  iron  and  steel  operations,  and  blast  fur¬ 
naces  being  banked  for  indefinite  periods  for 
lack  of  coal  and  coke,  and  this  right  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  which  is  in.  the  very  heart 
of  the  coal  and  coke  industry,  with  “coal — 
coal  everywhere,  nor  any  coal  to  burn,”  for 
certain  it  is  that  the  trouble  is  not  due  to  any 
scarcity  of  coal  at  the  mines,  for  it  is  reported 
that  in  the  various  yards  of  the  railroads  in 
this  district  2,000  cars  of  loaded  coal  stand 
waiting,  with  the  railroads  powerless  to  move 
them,  owing  to  the  lack  of  power,  and  con¬ 
gestion  of  other  freight.  Report  said  yester¬ 
day  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  speed¬ 
ing  106  locomotives  to  this  district  from  west¬ 
ern  roads  to  help  break  the  deadlock  and  get 
this  large  amount  of  coal  moving  to  points 
suffering  the  most  severe  shortage. 

On  Sunday  last  Fuel  Administrator  Kuhn 
got  busy  over  the  wires  and  secured  authority 
from  Washington  to  take  possession  of  ap¬ 
proximately  7,500  tons  of  coal  on  barges  of 
the  Diamond  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  await¬ 
ing  a  stage  of  water  in  the  rivers  here  that 
would  admit  of  shipping  to  ppints  below  Pitts¬ 
burgh  on  government  contracts,  and  divert 
the  same  to  local  necessities,  and  today  this 
coal  is  being  distributed  by  wagon  or  other¬ 
wise  to  the  homes  that  are  needing  and  to 
the  Duquesne  Light  Company  and  city  pump¬ 
ing  stations  to  tide  over  conditions  that 
threaten  the  city  with  a  lack  of  water  and 
power  at  various  plants,  as  well  as  to  relieve 
the  suffering  from  cold — now  happily  not  so 
great,  owing  to  a  decided  change  in  the 
weather. 

According  to  statements  of  river  men,  more 
coal  is  supplied  mills  and  consumers  by  river 
in  one  day  than  by  rail  in  a  week,  but  this 
was  interfered  with  for  several  days  by  heavy 
ice  in  the  rivers.  Administrator  Kuhn  asked 
operators  and  railroads  this  past  Monday  for 
over  300  cars  of  coal  to  relieve  the  situation 
in  the  city  this  week,  but  at  the  present  time 
it  seems  beyond  their  power  to  comply,  though 
perfectly  willing  to  do  so,  and  where  even  a 
car  can  be  found  a  priority  order  develops  that 
takes  the  prize,  and  thus  the  one  condition  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  other,  which  more  and  more 
entangles,  and  while  railroad  yards  are  full, 
retailers’  yards  are  empty. 

The  presence  of  this  quantity  of  coal  upon 
the  sidings  and  in  the  yards  of  the  railroads 
in  so  big  a  railroad  center  as  Pittsburgh  is 
not  unusual  in  normal  times.  When  trans¬ 
portation  conditions  are  normal,  however,  this 
supply  would  be  in  motion.  Now  that  traffic 
is  congested  and  coal  is  lacking,  the  supply, 
since  it  cannbt  be  moved,  stands  out  promi¬ 
nently. 

Rumors  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
taking  steps  to  abrogate  contracts  entered  into 
before  the  passage  of  price-fixing  laws  on 
coal,  coke,  iron  and  steel,  have  been  appearing 
in  the  newspapers  for  some  time  past,  adding 
another  confusing  element  to  a  situation  al¬ 
ready  too  much  entangled. 

There  have  been  reports  that  these  con¬ 
tracts  would  be  canceled,  but  until  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  submitted  its  report  last 
week  nothing  official  has  been  said  on  the 
subject.  In  the  belief  that  no  attempt  would 
be  made  to  abrogate  contracts,  blast  furnace 
managers  have  been  booking  orders  for  pig 
iron  at  government  prices  for  delivery  in  the 
first  half  of  1918,  and  contracts  were  booked 
this  far  ahead  in  order  that  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  could  have  some  definite  foundation 
upon  which  to  base  future  business. 

Much  coal  has  been  sold  at  the  government 
prices  for  delivery  through  the  early  months 
of  1918  and  we  hear  of  the  entire  output  of 
coke-makmg  plans,  that  is  sold  at  today’s 


prices,  for  the  first  half  of  the  coming  year, 
and  the  suggestion  of  the  cancellation  of  these 
contracts,  as  well  as  those  of  prior  dates,  can 
only  cause  additional  complications,  without 
relieving  the  situation. 

Operators  and  railroads  announced  yester¬ 
day  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  that  coal  pools  will  be 
opened  December  34  in  Columbus,  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  Canton,  Akron,  Cincinnati  and  Ports¬ 
mouth,  with  a  view  of  speeding  up  deliveries 
returning  empty  cars  to  mines  rapidly,  stop¬ 
ping  congestion  of  traffic  in  terminals  and 
eliminating  unnecessary  switching  in  yards. 

Even  the  coal  mines  in  central  Pennsylvania 
may  be  compelled  to  shut  down  for  lack  of 
coal.  Sounds  like  a  paradox,  but  it’s  true. 
Scores  of  mine  operate  with  electrical  current 
furnished  by  the  Penn  Central  Light  &  Power 
Company  of  Huntingdon  and  Blair  counties. 
The  company  officials  say  the  plant  will  shut 
down  unless  coal  can  be  procured  by  today. 

Pittsburgh  Nezvs  Items 

John  D.  Long  of  Spring  Mills,  Center 
county.  Pa.,  has  sold  to  P.  P.  Long  of  Union- 
town  an  undivided  interest  in  the  Rutan  coal 
block,  embracing  8,041  acres,  located  in  Rich- 
hill  and  center  townships;  consideration, 
$8,000. 

J.  W.  Madigan  and  T.  J.  Johnson  of  Van¬ 
derbilt,  near  Connellsville,  Pa.,  expect  to  start 
work  within  a  short  time,  stripping  seventeen 
acres  of  si.x-foot  Pittsburgh  vein  coal,  which 
they  have  purchased  at  Meadow  Brook,  W. 
Va.  They  will  use  a  steam  shovel  in  stripping 
and  loading  the  coal. 

An  early  inauguration  of  operations  and 
shipments  of  coal  by  the  Lincoln  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  now  sinking  a  shaft  on  the  Eagleson 
farm,  west  of  Washington,  Pa.,  is  forecasted 
by  the  awarding  of  a  contract  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railroad  spur  to  the  company’s 
property  from  the  Tylerdale  Connecting  Road. 

Another  large  deed  of  coal  conveyance  has 
been  filed,  by  which  John  H.  Hillman,  Jr.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  sells  to  the  Clarksville  Gas  Coal 
Company  of  Charleroi  eight  tracts  of  coal 
near  Clarksville,  including  the  Walton  tract, 
120  acres; 'the  Turner  tracts,  thirty-five  acres: 
two-thirds  of  the  Cox  tract,  eighty-six  acres; 
the  Ewing  and  Long  tracts,  sixty-five  acres; 
the  surface  of  the  Teagarden  tract,  seventy- 
one  acres.  This  coal  will  be  operated  as  soon 
as  the  new  railroad  leading  from  Millsboro  to 
Waynesburg  is  completed  to  the  property. 

Purchase  of  600  acres  of  Pittsburgh  coal  by 
the  Byrne  interests  of  Everson,  W.  Va.,  and 
the  Reilly-Peabody  Fuel  Company  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  from  the  New  England  Fuel  &  Trans¬ 
portation  Company,  and  the  formation  of  two 
new  coal  companies  for  the  immediate  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  tract,  is  announced  this  week. 
The  tract  is  located  along  the  Monongahela 
river,  eleven  miles  from  Fairmont,  W.  Va., 
at  Murray,  a  small  mining  town.  Each  of  the 
purchasers  has  taken  300  acres  under  the  firm 
name  of  the  Byrne  Gas  Coal  Company,  the 
local  interests  have  already  commenced  de¬ 
velopment.  The  new  firm  is  capitalized  at 
$300,000. 


Cleveland  Trade 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  20 — {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence)— Aittr  an  almost  complete  pa¬ 
ralysis  of  transportation  last  week,  as  the  result 
of  snow  and  bitter  cold  weather,  the  railroads 
have  been  able  to  move  coal  at  a  fair  rate  so 
far  this  week.  Continued  mild  weather  will  be 
a  godsend  to  them  under  their  present  con¬ 
gested  condition,  and  the  need  of  coal  at  almost 
every  point  in  the  country.  The  almost  com¬ 
plete  suspension  for  a  few  days  has  left  a  dent 
in  the  deliveries  that  will  be  hard  to  make  up,  for 
consumption  was  keeping  up  fully  with  produc¬ 
tion  and  there  has  been  no  opportunity  to  store 
even  a  small  amount. 

The  big  plants  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Company  and  others  which  were  compelled  to 
close  down  last  week  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  their  coal  supplies  are  again  in 
operation,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
insure  the  shipment  of  a  sufficient  amount  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  what  is  really  a  catastro¬ 
phe  under  the  present  trying  conditions. 

It  is  reported  that  100  locomotives  have  been 
started  east  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  relieve 
the  shortage  of  motive  power  on  eastern  lines. 
According  to  the  report,  the  Pennsylvania  will 
get  this  entire  lot  of  engines.  However,  other 
rumors  are  to  the  effect  that  more  locomotives 
will  soon  be  received  from  the  west  by  other 
roads. 

Interchange  of  railroad  equipment,  under  the 


proposed  pooling  arrangement,  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  here  to  some  extent.  It  is  believed  by 
some  that  this  will  prove  a  material  advantage 
as  equipment  can  be  shifted  from  roads  that 
do  not  need  it  at  the  time  to  others  that  are 
unable  to  handle  their  business  promptly  with 
their  own  equipment. 

The  retail  situation  is  in  a  turmoil.  Most  of 
the  time  the  local  yards  are  practically  barren 
and  managers  spend  their  time  on  the  long¬ 
distance  wires  endeavoring  to  speed  up  ship¬ 
ments.  ■  The  city,  in  an  effort  to  relieve  people 
who  have  no  fuel,  has  continued  to  purchase 
coal  and  have  it  delivered  through  the  private 
coal  yards.  This  week  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  distribution  of  small  lots  in  bas- 
ket.s,  so  that  those  unable  to  purchase  a  ton  at 
a  time  may  be  accommodated. 

Of  course,  all  coal  is  purchased  at  government 
prices  and  sold  in  the  same  way.  At  the  present 
time  any  kind  of  Pittsburgh  No.  8  coal  is  being 
delivered  at  $6.11  per  ton;  Pocahontas  forked, 
$7.43;  Pocahontas  shoveled,  $6.93,  and  anthra¬ 
cite,  $8.79  to  $9.31,  according  to  size.  These 
are  about  the  only  coals  handled  at  retail  just 
now. 


Twin  Cities  Trade 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December  20.— {Special 
Correspondence) — The  shipping  season  to  the 
docks  has  finally  closed,  with  a  burst  of  speed 
in  the  way  of  belated  deliveries  for  the  last  few 
days.  Total  receipts  at  the  docks  for  the  season 
of  1917  show  a  good  gain  over  1916  on  both 
hard  and  soft.  On  hard  coal,  the  shortage,  after 
including  the  difference  in  the  stock  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  season  before,  is  cut  down  to  a 
very  small  amount— less  than  20,000  tons,  in  a 
total  of  around  1,800,000  tons.  This  does  not 
allow  for  any  increased  consumption  on  account 
of  greater  population,  nor  from  diverted  buying 
to  hard  coal  on  account  of  high  cost  of  soft 
coal,  but  even  with  those  contingencies,  the  short¬ 
age  has  been  pretty  well  overcome. 

Soft  coal  is  not  so  well  cared  for,  on  the  dock 
provision,  but  has  a  greater  amount  of  all-rail 
coal  to  draw  upon,  for  helping  out.  Hence  the 
outcome  of  the  winter  demands  rests  largely 
upon  the  pressure  which  will  result  from  heavier 
requirements  from  railroads,  from  industrial 
plants  and  a  possibly  heavier  consumption  if  the 
winter  be  a  prolonged  and  severe  one.  With  the 
steps  which  have  been  taken  to  conserve  fuel, 
the  shortage  should  be  fairly  overcome.  The 
need  of  cars  for  other  use  naturally  makes  it 
incumbent  to  confine  the  demand  for  all  com¬ 
modities  to  the  lowest  possible  total,  that  there 
may  be  more  cars  for  the  military  requirements. 

Local  retailers  have  been  advised  that  the  uni¬ 
form  price  schedule  would  be  published  this 
week,  but  after  a  conference  of  the  fuel  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  two  cities,  this  step  was  de¬ 
ferred  to  next  week.  It  is  insisted  that  there 
must  be  a  uniform  set  of  prices,  however.  The 
commissioners  found  it  quite  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  various  costs  into  a  common  set  of  retail 
prices.  And  apparently  the  more  they  worked 
upon  the  problem,  the  less  they  were  able  to 
bring  it  about. 

Twin  City  News  Notes 

The  iron  ore  cars  which  are  so  plentiful  on 
the  iron  ranges  of  northern  Minnesota,  will  be 
utilized  for  shipping  coal  when  the  regular  sized 
rars  are  not  available.  The  iron  shipping  season 
is  over,  so  there  are  plenty  of  these  ore  cars 
available. 


St.  Louis  Market 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  20. —  {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence) — The  cold  weather  has  at  last 
broken  and  not  a  minute  too  soon.  The  rail¬ 
roads  have  been  tied  up  for  the  last  ten  days 
and  the  dealers  have  not  received  one-quarter 
enough  coal  to  supply  the  demand.  Large 
amounts  were  in  transit  everywhere,  but  nothing 
was  coming  through.  The  car  supply  at  the  mines 
has  been  very  bad,  owing  to  the  general  tie-up 
in  traffic.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  thought  the 
mines  ran  on  an  average  of  over  two  days  last 
week. 

The  local  Fuel  Administrator  has  had  more 
calls  for  ernergency  coal  this  week  than  ever 
before.  Railroads,  on  the  whole,  have  them¬ 
selves  been  extremely  short  of  fuel,  one  or  two 
of  the  larger  systems  having  only  forty-eight 
hours’  supply.  Consequently,  coal  is  being  con¬ 
fiscated  in  large  quantities  by  the  railroads  and 
this  has  caused  additional  suffering.  The  city 
of  St.  Louis,  locally,  seems  to  be  pretty  well 
supplied  with  coal  today,  but  the  demand  for 
coal  from  the  country  is  still  very  urgent. 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

Priority  Orders  and  Embargoes  Cause 
Great  Confusion  in  Establishing  Deliv¬ 
eries  of  Coal— Ice  Hampers  Traffic  on 
the  Ohio  River  '  .  . 

Office  of  the  Black  Diamond, 
702  Lyric  Building, 

Cincinnati,  December  19. 

Tlie  priority  order  seems  to  have  the  center  of 
the  stage  here  at  the  present  time,  with  the  ter¬ 
minal  pooling  plan  and  proposal  running  it  a 
close  second  for  the  honors,  as  either  the  star 
or  the  comedian  of  the  show.  There  is  a  dis¬ 
position  to  the  belief  that  the  railways  have 
“whole  hogged  it”  so  far  as  the  priority  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  it  is  a  wise  man  that  can  read  the 
sign  in  the  stars.  For  instance,  a  prominent  con¬ 
cern  in  this  city  related  to  the  writer  that  for 
three  weeks  past  they  worked  only  two  days  a 
week  at  the  mines.  Their  men  were  restless- 
some  of  the  “old  timers”  had  picked  up  their 
beds  and  walked,  something  had  to  be  done. 
Orders  were  on  the  books  for  contracts  taken 
long  since.  Many  of  the  customers  had  coal 
coming  and  were  legitimately  entitled  to  it,  but 
the  priority  rule  barred  them.  The  sales  man¬ 
ager  here  called  up  one  of  the  big  systems:  did 
they  need  fifty  cars  of  coal,  could  they  get  a 
priority  order.  They  could.  They  did.  The 
empties  were  forthcoming.  The  men  worked 
over  five  days  last  week.  The  people  legitimately 
entitled  to  the  coal  have  growled.  Perhaps  it  is 
permissible  here  to  say  that  they  raised  hell  and 
are  still  raising  it— but  what’s  that  to  a  priority 
order. 

And  worst  of  all,  the  impression  is  abroad  in 
the  local  trade  that  a  great  deal  of  this  railroad 
coal  that  is  not  going  for  “immediate  needs”  but 
into  stock  piles. 

Pity  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  Excuses  why  and 
wherefore  as  to  embargoes  have  run  a  gamut 
equal  to  the  mind  of  man,  but  the  latest  is  a 
“piperino.”  Movement  to  the  east  has  been  stopped 
because  “the  branches  and  sidings  to  the  lines 
are  so  jammed  that  east-bound  cars  cannot  be 
gxtricated.”  Those  who  have  scratched  heads 
over  the  statement  that  connecting  lines  were  at 
fault  at  least  can  find  some  satisfaction  in  this. 

Things  look  better  on  the  Louisiana  &  Nash¬ 
ville,  reports  from  the  fields  show  that  some 
empties  are  coming  there  greater  than  the  scant 
forty  per  cent,  from  which  the  line  has  suffered 
for  weeks.  One-  report  from  Whiteburg  says  that 
1,000  cars  are  reported  on  their  way  there. 

’  The  river  is  in  a  bad  way.  Recent  freezes  and 
cool  weather  have  filled  the  Ohio  with  ice,  making 
navigation  perilous.  And — that  praise  may  be 
sung  to  the  proper  element — Old  Boreas  has 
chased  himself,  and  with  the  milder  turn  to  the 
atmosphere  there  has  been  less  of  a  drag  on  the 
coal  purveyors  of  this  latitude  and  longitude. 

Secretary  Hebble  of  the  local  coal  administra¬ 
tion  board  has  been  having  the  time  of  his 
pure  young  life  trying  to  get  things  straightened 
out  to  the  point  of  delivery.  In  trying  to  shift 
his  burden  he  attempted  to  unload  on  the  re¬ 
tailers.  W.  Ernst  Minor  of  the  Reliance  Coal  & 
Coke  Company  came  back  with  this  retort : 

“The  people  need  not  worry  about  getting  coal. 
The  coal  situation  is  well  officered.  We  have 
National  Fuel  Administrator  H.  A.  Garfield, 
Ohio  Fuel  Administrator  Homer  Johnson  and 
the  Hamilton  County  Fuel  Administration  Com¬ 
mittee.  With  these  men  looking  after  the  situa¬ 
tion  we  need  not  worry  about  getting  coal.” 


Kansas  City  Trade 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  December  20 — {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence) — Cold  weather  brought  an  increase 
in  demand  on  the  market  here  and  a  briskiness 
that  has  not  before  characterized  it.  The  retail¬ 
ers  met  the  demand  in  a  good  fashion  in  spite 
of  the  decided  shortage  of  hard  coals  which  has 
been  experienced.  The  retailers  were  forced  in 
many  instances  to  substitute  soft  coals  for  many 
orders  or  portions  of  orders  for  hard  coals. 
Last  week  there  was  hardly  a  dealer  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  who  would  place  himself  in  the  position  of 
setting  a  date  for  delivery  of  hard  coals. 

The  prices  have  remained  practically  unchanged 
in  any  detail.  The  prices  of  the  Kansas  City 
fuel  board  have  been  maintained  by  almost  all 
of  the  dealers,  and  Walter  L.  Lampkin,  chairman 
of  the  board,  reports  that  there  has  been  little 
or  no  complaint  in  regard  to  the  prices  being 
quoted  by  the  retailers.  It  is  noticeable  that  some 
of  the  dealers  have  already  begun  to  compete 
by  quoting  prices  slightly  under  the  schedule  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  city  fuel  board.  However,  as  a 
whole,  the  dealers  have  been  using  the  top  prices 


because  of  the  condition  of  the  market  here. 

It  being  almost  impossible  to  designate  time  of 
delivery  of  hard  coals,  the  supply  being  so  short 
there  is  little  expectancy  of  dealers  quoting  a 
lower  price  on  these  grades,  and  there  is  a  ready 
and  brisk  market  for  all  the  hard  coals  shipped 
to  this  market.  The  soft  coal  prices  being  much 
lower  than  was  expected,  there  has  been  little 
competition  below  the  top  prices  set  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  the  dealers  have  been  able  to 
store  a  goodly  surplus  in  this  grade. 

'I'he  prices  were  ratified  by  Wallace  Crossley, 
stale  fuel  administrator,  and  a  revision  refused 
on  the  grounds  first  called  to  his  attention  by 
the  retailers.  This  was  hardly  expected,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  the  profit  permitted  on  soft 
coals  is  hardly  large  enough  to  be  termed  as  fair 
to  the  dealers.  The  Kansas  City  Retail  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  is  preparing  to  have  the 
])rices  rectified  in-so-much  as  they  affect  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  standpoint  of  higher  switching 
rales  on  the  tracks  at  Dodson,  Leeds,  West  port 
and  Swope  Bark,  all  suburban  districts  of  the 
city,  where  the  maintenance  of  coal  yards  is  a 
necessity.  It  is  expected  that  the  revision  of 
the  prices  as  they  affect  these  yards  will  have 
been  completed  within  a  few  days. 

In  the  Kansas,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  fields 
the  operators  are  still  experiencing  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  working  the  mines  to  the  extent  that 
they  desire  to  work  them.  The  railroad  car 
shortage  is  almost  exclusively  to  blame  for  this 
condition  and  the  holding  back  of  production 
in  the  hard  coal  districts  and  is  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  a  real  shortage  on  this  market  is 
being  experienced. 


Indianapolis  Trade 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  20. —  {Special 
Correspondence.) — Dr.  Henry  Jameson,  federal 
fuel  director  for  Indianapolis,  has  served  notice 
on  the  dealers  here  through  the  press  that  they 
must  comply  with  his  ruling  not  to  charge  to 
exceed  a  gross  margin  of  $2  a  ton  for  domestic 
and  $1.60  a  ton  on  steam  coal.  Many  retailers 
held  out  that  they  had  not  received  official  notice. 
Dr.  Jameson  published  an  official  notice  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  with  a  warning  that  where  the  ruling  is 
not  observed  L.  Ert  Slack,  United  States  district 
attorney  here,  will  begin  an  active  prosecution. 
The  Government  also  has  employed  an  expert  to 
call  on  the  retailers  here  to  determine  whether 
they  are  observing  the  rules.  At  the  request  of 
Dr.  Jameson  the  A.  B.  Myer  Company  here  has 
submitted  to  him  the  following  table  of  prices  to 
prevail  under  his  ruling : 

Nov.  Dec. 

Indiana  lump  . $  5.00  $  5.55 

Indiana  egg  and  nut .  5.50  5.25 

Indiana  mine  run .  5.25  5.15 

Indiana  nut  and  slack .  4.75  5.00 

Paragon  lump  .  6.25  5.75 

Brazil  block  .  6.25  6.50 

Kanawha  lump  and  egg . .  7.50  7.20 

Kentucky  lump  and  egg .  7.50  6.95 

Indianapolis  by-product  coke .  8.25  8.25 

Pocahontas  mine  run  .  7.50  7.00 

Pocahontas  shoveled  lump .  8.00  ... 

Cannel  lump  .  9.00  8.75 

Anthracite  grate  .  9.50  9.30 

Anthracite  egg  .  9.50  9.25 

Anthracite  stove  .  9.75  9.90 

Anthracite  chestnut .  10.00  10.00 

Blossburg  smithing  .  10.00  9.00 

The  November  figures  are  given  merely  for  the 
sake  of  comparison.  Dealers  here  complain  that 
the  margin  is  too  small  because  of  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  coal  they  are  selling  was  bought 
under  contract  at  prices  higher  than  those  fixed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  does  not  seem 
likely,  however,  that  the  federal  authorities  here 
will  reverse  their  ruling. 

The  fuel  situation  in  Indiana  is  anything  but 
satisfactory,  although  Chairman  Lewis  of  the 
public  service  commission  announced  today  that 
railroad  facilities  are  practically  normal.  They 
broke  down  last  week  and  the  reports  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  Lewis  showed  that  the  production  in  the 
state  fell  off  more  than  250,000  tons  last  week. 
The  reports  this  week  showed  that  mines  in  Vigo 
county  were  having  trouble.  However,  conditions 
are  improving  in  most  of  the  mine  districts. 
Evans  Woollen,  fuel  administrator  for  Indiana, 
received  requests  Monday  for  more  than  850  cars 
of  coal.  The  requests  came  from  fifty-nine  coun¬ 
ties.  This  was  a  high  record.  Most  of  the  re¬ 
quests  came  from  the  retailers  who  said  that  they 
are  almost  without  coal  and  unable  to  get  it 
through  the  operators. 

Woollen  telegraphed  all  of  the  operators  early 
in  the  week  to  give  preference  to  the  demands 
of  the  domestic  consumers  and  the  public  utilities. 
The  indications  are  that  the  manufacturers  of 
non-essentials  may  have  a  hard  time  getting  coal, 
as  the  fuel  administrator  is  bent  on  looking  after 


the  domestic  consumers  and  utilities  first.  There 
also  is  a  determined  move  to  care  for  the  in¬ 
dustries  producing  war  materials.  Many  cities 
are  almost  without  coal  and  probably  the  worst 
fuel  famine  in  the  history  of  the  state  would  have 
resulted  if  the  weather  had  not  moderated  and 
saved  the  situation.  Gas  companies  in  Ft.  Wayne 
and  other  northern  Indiana  cities  are  hard  pressed 
for  coal.  Dr.  Garfield  telegraphed  the  operators’ 
association  at  Terre  Haute  yesterday  directing  it 
to  relieve  the  demands  among  the  gas  companies. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  mines  along  the  Evans¬ 
ville  &  Indianapolis  road  are  almost  without  facil¬ 
ities  for  getting  coal  to  the  markets,  which  has 
cut  the  state’s  production  down  at  least  15,000 
tons  a  week.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  been 
trying  to  get  the  coal  out.  The  Evansville  & 
Indianapolis  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and 
this  week  had  no  engines  to  move  the  coal  cars. 
The  railroads  are  co-operating  as  best  they  can 
with  the  Federal  authorities  to  relieve  the  situa¬ 
tion. 


U.  S.  Rulings 
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Pittsburgh.  The  owners  of  the  coal  had  no  tugs 
available  for  shipping  the  coal  to  the  original 
consignees,  and  there  was  no  probability  of  the 
barges  being  moved  except  by  high  water,  which 
may  not  occur  for  several  months. 

No.  233 — Cities  in  the  United  States  last  night 
had  their  first  practical  experience  with  the  so- 
called  ‘‘lightless  night.”  Reports  received  today 
at  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  indi¬ 
cated  that  there  was  widespread  co-operation  with 
the  Fuel  Administration  in  its  order  limiting  the 
use  of  electricity  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  nights 
as  a  coal  conservation  measure. 

Following  the  first  night  of  operation  of  the 
electric  sign  order,  by  which  it  was  decreed  they 
should  remain  dark  on  two  nights  of  the  week, 
numerous  inquiries  were  received  today  asking  for 
rulings  by  the  Fuel  Administration  concerning 
points  that  had  beert  raised  by  the  new  order  of 
things. 

In  answer  to  a  query  from  California  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator  announced  that 
the  new  electric  sign  order  does  not  cover  hydro¬ 
electric  power,  but  strongly  urges  the  patriotic 
co-operation  of  all  power  companies  and  consum¬ 
ers  in  the  new  ruling,  and  recommends  that  they 
follow  the  spirit  .of  the  ‘‘lightless  night”  order 
by  eliminating  all  unnecessary  lighting  on  Sunday 
and  Thursday  nights. 

In  a  ruling  telegraphed  to  Texas  officials  the 
Fuel  Administration  held  that  the  electric  sign 
order  covers  all  light  operated  by  any  fuel  in¬ 
cluding  oil  and  natural  gas. 

No.  234 — Coal  operators  in  Alabama  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  operators  in  the  Kansas  fields  have 
made  appeals  to  the  miners  not  to  take  their  us¬ 
ual  full  Christmas  holidays.  It  is  the  practice  in 
many  fields  for  the  miners  to  take  the  three  days 
before  and  the  three  days  after  Christmas  as  holi¬ 
days.  As  this  would  involve  a  loss  in  production 
of  several  thousand  tons  of  coal  at  a  time  when 
full  production  is  an  absolute  necessity  the 
miners  have  been  asked  to  forego  part,  at  least, 
of  their  usual  holiday. 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  has  urged  upon 
both  miners  and  operators  that  they  co-operate 
in  patriotic  effort  to  make  the  output  for  the 
holidays  as  large  as  possible.  Indications  are 
that  the  response  to  this  appeal  will  be  pretty 
general. 

No.  235 — United  States  F^iel  Administrator 
Harry  A.  Garfield  today  conferred  on  William  K. 
Prudden,  state  administrator  for  Michigan,  au¬ 
thority  to  close  amusement  resorts,  and  industrial 
plants  if  such  action  is  necessary,  to  furnish  coal 
for  domestic  consumers.  Mr.  Prudden  telegraphed 
Fuel  Administrator  Garfield,  urgently  recommend¬ 
ing  that  all  non-essential  users  of  coal  be  closed 
during  the  holidays.  He  pointed  out  that  such 
action  would  relieve  the  coal  needs  of  domestic 
consumers  and  would  tend  to  relieve  railroad  con¬ 
gestion  as  well. 

The  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  replying 
to  Mr.  Prudden,  said:  “You  are  hereby  authorized 
to  exercise  your  discretion.  If  you  decide  it 
necessary  in  order  to  meet  domestic  consumers’ 
needs  issue  order  closing  some  or  all  industrial 
plants,  theatres,  halls  and  places  of  amusement 
during  the  holidays.” 

This  action  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  follows  the  general  policy  of  giving  local 
fuel  administrators  ample  authority  to  handle 
local  fuel  emergencies  as  they  may  develop. 

No.  236— General  improvement  in  transporta¬ 
tion  conditions  as  affecting  coal  was  reported  to 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator  Harry  A.  Gar¬ 
field  today  by  A.  W.  Thompson,  Chairman  of  the 
Operating  Committee  of  Eastern  Railroads  at 
Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Thompson  reported  that  the  last 
twenty-foiir  hours  showed  a  ten  per  cent  im¬ 
provement  in  traffic  conditions.  He  said  that  the 
railroads  were  now  movln.g  freight  at  about  76 
per  cent  of  their  normal  efficiency.  At  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  congestion,  efficiency  of  traffic 
movement  has  gone  down  as  low  as  30  per  cent. 

To  Insure  complete  co-operation  among  the 
railroads,  coal  operators  and  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Mr.  Thompson  will  confer  tomorrow  with 
F.  C.  Baird,  representing  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  in  the  effort  to  relieve  the  railroad  conges¬ 
tion.  State  Fuel  Administrator  Homer  H.  John¬ 
son  of  Ohio,  and  A.  A.  Augustus,  representing 
the  coal  operators. 

On  the  Tyrone  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
lines  in  Pennsylvania  on  Tuesday,  there  were 
said  to  be  800  carloads  of  coal  tvith  no  locomo¬ 
tives  to  move  them,  all  locomotives  from  that 
division  being  used  to  clear  up  a  congestion  on 
the  middle  division.  Many  mines  were  abso¬ 
lutely  without  cars  on  Wednesday. 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade 


Columbus,  Ohio,  December  20. — {Special  Cor- 
repsondence.) — What  will  probably  stand  as  the 
supreme  crisis  of  the  season  in  the  Ohio  coal 
trade  would  now  seem  to  be  safely  passed.  Re¬ 
lease  by  Washington  of  lake-bound  coal  tied 
up  along  the  railway  lines  of  the  state,  aided 
by  a  favorable  break  in  the  weather,  seems  to 
have  met  the  situation.  Coal  is  now  reaching 
the  consumer,  both  steam  and  domestic,  to  care 
for  all  immediate  wants,  and  the  outlook  for 
a  continuation  of  supply  in  small  consignments 
is  fairly  good. 

The  controversy  between  Governor  Cox  and 
the  Federal  authorities  remains  the  most  acute 
feature  of  the  crisis.  The  coal  trade  here  takes 
the  view  that  possibly  Washington  was  not  fully 
alive  to  the  peculiar  conditions  in  Ohio,  and 
gives  the  Governor  credit  for  rushing  into  the 
breach  in  the  interests  of  the  state  of  which 
he  is  the  chief  official.  Admiration  for  his  stand 
stops  short  of  his  quibblino-^  over  the  price _  in 
such  an  emergency  and  making  political  capital 
by  reflecting  upon  the  shippers  and  calling  into 
question  the  intelligence,  if  not  the  integrity, 
of  Federal  coal  officials.  This  is  regarded  as 
another  cropping  out  of  the  feeling  of  a  group 
of  state  officials  over  Washington  taking  the  fuel 
question  out  of  their  hands,  with  the  welfare 
of  the  country  at  large  in  view. 

What  might  have  happened  in  Ohio  during 
the  recent  record-breaking  December  weather, 
had  not  the  Governor  assumed  a  defiant  attitude, 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  lake  coal  might 
have  been  released  just  the  same.  In  any  event 
it  is  recalled  that  much  of  the  shortage  through¬ 
out  the  state,  particularly  in  a  domestic  way, 
was  due  to  the  influence  of  state  officials  through¬ 
out  the  summer,  when  coal  was  available,  in 
persuading  the  consumer  to  hold  off  buying,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  being  held  up,  and  prom¬ 
ising  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  coal  when 
the  time  of  need  came  and  at  lower  price.- 

Crippled  motive  power  played  havoc  with 
production  throughout  the  Hocking  Valley  and 
adjacent  fields  during  the  past  week.  From  one 
to  three  days’  car  supply  was  all  that  most  mines 
were  able  to  realize.  Conditions  are  now  some¬ 
what  improved.  It  is  announced  that  a  number 
of  engines  from  western  roads  have  been  se¬ 
cured  to  help  out  on  the  traffic  for  the  balance 
of  the  season.  Another  help  in  coal  congestion 
will  be  the  action  of  the  priority  director,  R.  S. 
Lovett,  announced  December  17,  in  granting  coal 
right  of  way  over  other  commodities  whenever 
asked  for  by  the  State  Fuel  Administrator. 
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Ill  the  Columbus  retail  market  the  emergency 
situation  has  eased  off  slightly,  but  dealers  are 
still  forced  to  turn  down  orders  from  consum¬ 
ers  whose  bins  are  not  bare.  Shipments,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  Hocking  mine  run,  are  being  received 


from  the  mines  in  safe  quantities,  but  hauling 
facilities  of  dealers  hold  back  deliveries.  Hock¬ 
ing  lump  sells  for  $5.60  and  mine  run  at  $5.35  ; 
Pomeroy  at  $5.85  and  $5.70 ;  Jackson  lump  at 
$7.50,  and  Pocahontas  lump  at  $6.45. 

Columbus  Ne^os  Notes 

J.  B.  Miller^  father  of  Jay  Y.  W.  Miller,  trav¬ 
eling  salesman  for  the  Elk  River  Coal  &  Lumber 
Company,  died  at  the  home  of  his  son  in  this 
city,  December  19,  of  pneumonia.  The  deceased 
was  interested  in  coal  an  dtimber  properties 
at  Pineville,  Ky. 

F.  H.  Walker  of  the  Detroit  Coal  Sales 
Company  was  in  the  market  here  this  week. 

Next  Monday  will  see  the  opening  of  the  Col¬ 
umbus  Coal  Pool,  which  has  been  organized 
through  the  efforts  of  leading  local  jobbers  and 
the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange.  B.  F.  Nigh, 
secretary  of  the  M-O-I.  Coal  Association,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  as  secretary.  The  plan 
is  similar  to  that  in  force  in  other  Ohio  cities, 
coal  being  shipped  direct  to  the  pool,  where  it 
will  be  graded  on  yards,  and  much  unnecessary 
switching  and  congestion  eliminated. 

State  Fuel  Administrator  Johnson  has  sent 
telegrams  to  mayors  of  many  Ohio  cities  asking 
that  all  electric  signs,  including  those  supplied 
by  private  plants,  be  cut  off  Sunday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  nights.  He  asks  that  all  other  unnecessary 
lights  be  out  these  nights.  These  will  include 
lights  in  store  windows  and  cluster  lights  on  the 
streets. 

Letters  have  been  sent  out  to  the  500  local 
unions  of  the  state  by  Ohio  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers’  officials  asking  information  on  prices  being 
charged  for  groceries  and  other  edibles.  This 
is  for  the  guidance  of  district  headquarters 
which  is  co-operating  with  the  State  Food  Ad¬ 
ministrator  in  preventing  overcharge  at  miners’ 
stores  and  other  stores  in  mining  towns. 

On  December  17  the  city  council  appropriated 
$1,000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  munic¬ 
ipal  coal  yard  in  Columbus.  The  action  yet 
awaits  the  endorsement  of  the  mayor,  but  he 
is  expected  to  be  favorable  to  it.  The  proposed 
location  is  in  the  central  southwestern  portion 
of  town.  Coal  will  be  sold  to  citizens  at  cost 
plus  the  drayage  expense. 

By  a  ruling  of  the  Ohio  Fuel  Administration, 
which  came  up  in  a  case  from  Mansfield,  dealers 
will  be  allowed  to  charge  a  profit  of  fifty  cents 
a  ton  on  coal  sold  to  another  dealer  of  the 
same  town,  the  rule  applying  only  to  car  lots 
and  on  coal  that  has  actually  arrived.  This  in 
no  way  abrogates  the  existing  rate  of  profit  of 
fifteen  cents  a  ton  to  which  jobbers  are  confined. 

With  the  Leckie  Coal  Company  as  hosts,  the 
weekly  luncheon  of  Columbus  coal  shippers  on 
Friday  last  had  the  usual  good  attendance.  In 
the  absence  of  any  star  speaker  the  time  was 
taken  up  by  interesting  discussion  of  present 
acute  coal  problems. 

R.  B.  Isner,  general  manager  of  sales  of  the 
West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  head¬ 
quarters  at  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  made  a  recent  visit 
to  Columbus  to  hold  conference  with  Western 
Sales  Manager  R.  D.  Jeffers. 

Retail  yards  at  Columbus  convenient  to  the 
Hocking  Valley  railway  were  given  thirty  cars 
of  lake  coal  to  handle  on  December  15,  to  dis¬ 
tribute  to  needy  consumers.  A  previous  allot¬ 
ment  of  twenty-five  cars  of  lake  were  divided 
up  among  the  hospitals.  Secretary  Young  of  the 
county  fuel  committee,  states  that  200  cars  of 
coal  recently  consigned  to  Columbus  have  failed 
to  reach  here  because  of  congestion. 

With  reports  of  improvement  from  all  over 


the  state  of  the  fuel  situation,  a  prominent  local 
shipper^  takes  occasion  to  say  that  while  the 
Ohio  situation  was  bad  enough,  it  was  not  as 
desperate  as  the  newspapers  made  it  out.  .“M- 
though  the  state  officials  opposing  the  federal 
policy  had  a  very  aggressive  press  agent,  reports 
of  downright  destitution  were  very  few.  A  little 
perspective  is  beginning  to  show,  he  asserts,  that 
federal  administration  has  been  remarkably  ef¬ 
ficient,  considering  the  great  emergency  of  early 
zero  weather  which  had  to  be  handled. 
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WHEN  YOU  WANT 

When  you  want  to  buy,  sell  or  lease  a  Coal 
Mine,  Coal  Lands,  a  Retail  Business  or  Used 
Machinery — use  The  Black  Diamond  classified 
columns. 

THE  BLACK  DIAMOND  is  THE  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  medii^m  for  the  coal  trade.  Rate,  4 
cents  per  word.  All  classified  advertising 
should  reach  the  Chicago  office  not  later  than 
Thursday.  On  Friday  night  it  will  be  travel¬ 
ing  all  over  the  United  States  and  Saturday 
will  be  read  by  nearly  everyone  interested  in 
the  Coal  Industry. 

THE  BLACK  DIAMOND 
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Why  Wills  Go  Wrong 

Several  months  ago  I  wrote  an  article 
for  this  series  on  “Why  a  Business 
Man  Should  Make  a  Will.”  Of  course, 
everybody  with  anything  to  leave  should 
make  a  will.  But  particularly  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  should  make  one,  because 
leaving  a  business  behind  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  proposition  than  leaving  stocks 
and  bonds.  Stocks  and  bonds  will  stay 
put — they  are  the  same  in  one  hand  as 
in  another — but  a  business  has  got  to 
be  safeguarded  or  it  will  pretty  soon 
destroy  itself. 

But  just  as  important  as  making  a 
will  is  to  make  the  right  kind  of  a  one, 
and  that  usually  means  not  a  home¬ 
made  will.  This  article  will  tell  of 
some  business  men’s  wills  that  went 
wrong  and  why. 

Case  No.  / 

A  man  with  a  prosperous  wholesale 
business,  but  not  very  good  health,  got 
into  a  controversy  with  his  wife.  He 
wanted  to  tie  his  business  up  so  that 
she  could  not  get  any  of  it  after  he 
died.  This  task  he  thought  he  could 
accomplish  for  himself,  without  a  law¬ 
yer,  so  he  drew  up  an  agreement  sell¬ 
ing  his  business  to  three  of  his  em¬ 
ployes.  It  was  not  to  take  effect  until 
his  death,  and  meanwhile  he  was  to 
run  it  and  have  the  proceeds  of  it,  just 
as  if  the  agreement  had  not  been  made. 

He  died.  The  business  was  his  most 
valuable  asset.  The  three  employes 
came  forward  and  claimed  it  under  the 
agreement.  The  widow  contested,  on 
the  ground  that  the  agreement,  since  it 
was  not  to  take  efftct  until  his  death, 
was  really  a  will.  Being  a  will,  it  was 
not  operative  because  no  man  can  will 
all  his  property  away  from  his  wife. 
She  is  entitled  to  her  third  or  her  half 
whatever  the  law  of  the  particular  state 
gives  her.  She  won  the  case,  and  her 
dead  husband  probably  turned  in  his 
grave  if  he  knew  how  completely  his 
carefully  concocted  plan  was  destroyed. 

He  could  have  easily  accomplished  his 
purpose  by  incorporating  his  business, 
or  by  transferring  it  to  the  three  em¬ 
ployes  before  his  death.  For  while  a 
man  may  not  mil  his  personal  property 
away  from  his  wife  at  his  death,  he 
can  sell  it  or  give  it  away  from  her 
during  his  life. 

Case  No.  2 

In  this  case  the  owner  of  a  retail 
business,  also  at  enmity  with  his  wife, 
sought  to  prevent  her  from  participat¬ 
ing  in  his  estate  by  making  a  home¬ 
made  will,  leaving  his  business  to  his 
son.  This  will  ran  afoul  of  the  same 
legal  principle  described  in  Case  No. 
1,  viz.,  that  a  man  may  not  will  all  his 
property  away  from  his  wife. 

The  father  should  have  given  the  son 
a  bill  of  sale  of  the. business  while  he 
was  alive. 

Case  No.  s 

A  Massachusetts  hardware  whole¬ 
saler  had  four  children,  of  which  one 
was  a  scapegrace  son.  The  other  three 
were  daughters  and  the  son  had  been 
intended  by  the  father  to  succeed  him 
in  the  business,  until  he  started  on  a 
sporting  career  and  did  about  every 
evil  thing  that  an  ingenious  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  youth  could  do.  The  father  then 
crossed  him  off  the  books.  When  he 


died  it  was  found  that  his  will  remem¬ 
bered  the  other  three  children,  but  to¬ 
tally  ignored  the  son.  The  latter  con¬ 
tested,  invoking  a  principle  of  law  in 
Mas.sachusetts  (also  in  force  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Texas  and  Washington)  that  a  child 
omitted  from  his  father’s  will  will  still 
share  in  the  estate  unless  it  appears 
very  clearly  that  he  was  omitted  inten¬ 
tionally.  In  other  words,  if  there  is 
any  chance  whatever  that  the  omission 
could  have  been  accidental  the  omitted 
child  is  always  given  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  and  takes  part  of  the  estate. 

Here  the  court  decided  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  intentional  omission  wasn’t 
strong  enough,  and  the  boy  got  what 
his  father  had  never  intended  him  to 
have.  It  could  have  been  prevented  had 
the  father  said  in  his  will  that  he  was 
cutting  his  son  off  for  misconduct. 

Case  No.  4 

The  owner  of  a  large  retail  store 
had  no  wife  and  family.  He  was  very 
fond  of  his  head  clerk  and  made  up 
his  mind  to  remember  him  handsomely 
in  his  will.  He  accordingly  made  a  will 
leaving  him  a  half  interest  in  his  busi¬ 
ness.  Sometime  later  he  discovered  that 
the  clerk  was  not  all  he  thought  he 
was,  and  while  he  still  kept  him  in  his 
employ,  he  resolved  to  cut  him  out  of 
his  will,  so  he  wrote  this  letter  to 
his  lawyer :  “I  would  like  to  add  a 
codicil  to  my  will  as  follows :  T  leave 
the  half  interest  in  my  business  instead 

of  to  - ,  to  - .’  Make  it  as 

strong  as  possible,  as  I  wish  -  to 

have  it  now.  Will  you  have  done  it  as 
soon  as  possible  and  let  me  sign  it  at 
once?” 

The  lawyer,  negligent,  like  many  an¬ 
other,  never  carried  this  instructions 
out.  He  put  the  letter  in  a  pigeon  hole 
of  his  desk,  meaning  to  attend  to  the 
matter  soon.  Meanwhile  the  retailer 
died.  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
clear  and  direct  evidence  of  his  intent 
to  change  his  will,  the  court  held  that 
the  codicil  did  not  revoke  the  will  and 
was  not  valid.  The  clerk  who  had  been 
tried  in  the  balance,  found  wanting  and 
rejected,  nevertheless  got  the  half  inter¬ 
est  of  which  the  employer  thought  him 
unworthy.  Of  course,  the  remedy  here 
was  obvious — he  should  have  seen  that 
his  lawyer  did  the  work  he  was  told 
to  do. 

Case  No.  5 

A  man  had  three  sons  in  business 
with  him.  He  had  made  a  will  before 
they  had  been  in  the  business  very  long 
and  really  before  he  had  thoroughly 
tried  them  out,  leaving  them  each  one- 
third  interest.  After  they  had  been 
working  under  his  eye  for  about  two 
years  he  demonstrated  to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction  that  while  they  were  all  good 
clean  fellows,  two  of  them  were  unfit 
to  handle  money,  being  easily  tempted 
to  put  money  into  wildcat  investments. 

He  accordingly  sat  down  one  day, 
took  out  his  will  and  made  lead  pencil 
memoranda  on  it  which  completely 
changed  the  plan  of  distribution.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  business  going  to  the  three 
sons  share  and  share  alike,  it  went  to 
the  son  who  had  stood  the  test,  and  the 
other  two  were  given  the  income  of 
other  portions  of  the  estate.  He  did 
nothing  more  with  his  will  until  his 
death. 
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The  estate  got  into  court,  and  it  was 
decided  that  “lead  pencil  alterations  to 
a  will  are  merely  tentative  and  delib¬ 
erative,  and  give  no  evidence  that  they 
represent  the  final  wish.”  The  lead  pen¬ 
cil  alterations,  which  really  did  repre¬ 
sent  the  final  wish,  were  rejected  and 
the  business  went  to  the  sons  in  equal 
shares.  Here  again  the  father  must 
have  turned  in  his  grave. 

Equally  obvious  is  the  remedy  here. 
In  anything  connected  with  making  a 
will,  never  put  off  until  tomorrow  what 
can  be  done  today. 

(Copyright,  December,  1917,  by  Elton  J. 

Buckley.) 


Improved  Weighing  Methods 

The  practical  assistance  given  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
the  authorities  of  Allegany  county,  Md., 
has  resulted  in  improved  coal-weighing 
methods  in  the  state’s  mining  region — 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  this 
branch  of  production.  Mine  track  scales 
were  examined  by  representatives  of  the 
bureau  at  the  request  of  the  state’s  at¬ 
torney  for  that  county,  and  it  was  found 
that  in  nearly  every  case  encountered  the 
correct  weight  of  the  coal  that  had  been 
mined  was  not  recorded  because  of  er¬ 
rors  which  were  present  in  the  weighing 
equipment  and  methods.  Court  action 
followed  these  discoveries,  and  it  is  now 
stated  that  competent  experts  have  been 
employed  by  the  companies  affected  to 
put  all  their  scales  into  first-class  condi¬ 
tion,  with  the  accompanying  promise 
that  they  will  be  maintained  in  such  a 
state  that  the  old  errors  will  not  be  re¬ 
peated. 

The  proceedings,  now  concluded,  have 
created  better  conditions  in  the  industry 
in  .Allegany  county,  for  it  was  reported 
that  before  an  investigation  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards  was  sought,  suspicions 
were  entertained  by  the  miners  that  the 
weighing  of  the  coal,  upon  which  their 
wages  depended,  was  incorrect.  Strikes 
were  imminent,  and  would  certainly  have 
occurred  unless  the  facts  regarding  the 
scales  were  determined,  and  it  was  real¬ 
ized  that  it  was  especially  necessary  at 
this  time  that  the  production  of  coal 
should  not  be  hampered  by  the  closing 
down  of  the  mines. 


“Coal  Savers”  in  Great  Britain 

[Consul  General  Robert  P.  Skinner,  London, 
Nov.  7.1 

Various  preparations  are  extensively 
advertised  in  this  country  at  present 
which  are  presumed  to  contribute  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  heating  power  of  coal 
when  applied  in  the  prescribed  doses. 


The  director  of  fuel  research,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  value  of 
these  preparations,  states  that  these  pro¬ 
prietary  substances  have  been  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  a  long  time,  but  that  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  genuine  scientific  evi¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  claims  of  their 
manufacturers.  He  concludes :  “The 
nature  of  the  substances  makes  it  highly 
improbable  that  they  have  any  effect 
whatsoever  on  the  combustion  of  coal  or 
other  fuels  when  they  are  used  in  the 
quantities  prescribed.” 
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The  Future  of  Federal  Fuel  Administration 

Congress  Is  Investigating  Garfield,  but  Has  It  Anything 
Better  to  Propose? — Why  the  Present  Board  Has  Failed 


To  the  Members  of  Congress: 

You  gentlemen  have  instructed 
the  committee  on  manufactures  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  food  and  fuel  adminis¬ 
trations.  The  inquiry  into  food  is 
under  way.  The  inquiry  into  fuel 
started  on  Wednesday. 

About  food,  we  have  nothing  to 
say  because  we  have  no  information. 
We  are  interested  in  fuel  and  in 
what  is  done  with  it.  Our  point  of 
view  is : 

The  present  plan  is  faulty  in  a 
basic  sense  and  we  are  willing  to  tell 
you  gentlemen  precisely  where  the 
trouble  lies. 

But,  we  shall  insist  that  unless 
the  cause  of  this  fault  is  removed,  the 
effect,  which  is  a  coal  shortage,  can¬ 
not  be  removed.  That  is  to  say,  it 
will  do  no  good  to  examine  into  super¬ 
ficialities  and  it  will  do  no  good  to 
make  surface  changes.  Any  effective 
reform  must  be  thorough  going  and 
comprehensive. 

You  gentlemen  are  enough  in¬ 
formed  about  the  processes  of  human 
action  to  realize  that  nothing  is  so 
destructive  of  human  efficiency  as  to 
change  the  routine  when  something 
important  must  be  done.  Yet,  that  is 
precisely  what  was  done  in  coal.  And 
that  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
tress  in  coal. 

The  important  fact  is  that  Amer¬ 
ica  came  to  a  time  when  it  had  to 
produce  not  only  as  much  coal  as  it 
ever  had  produced  in  one  year,  but, 
according  to  Dr.  Garfield’s  estimate, 
it  had  to  produce  100  million  tons 
more.  It  had  not  only  to  meet  this 
extraordinary  demand  at  home,  but 
it  should  have  supplied  close  to  25 
million  tons  more  to  countries  to 
which  it  had  never  sent  any  coal.  In 
a  word,  America  had  to  produce  and 
distribute,  if  it  met  its  moral  obliga¬ 
tions,  about  125  million  tons  more  of 
coal  than  ever  before. 

Knowing  how  sensitive  human 
nature  is  to  any  change  of  routine 
when  an  extraordinary  task  is  about 
to  be  imposed  upon  it,  it  would  have 


been  but  common  sense  to  have  left 
both  production  and  distribution  as 
nearly  as  possible  where  they  were 
customarily.  That  would  have  had 
the  virtue  of  allowing  habit-bound 
men  to  work  in  the  old  .way,  only  a 
little  faster. 

You  gentlemen  saw  fit  to  intro¬ 
duce  at  this  critical  time  an  entirely 
new  piece  of  machinery.  It,  in  turn, 
insisted  upon  such  change  in  both 
production  and  distribution  as  dis¬ 
turbed  almost  every  detail  of  the  or¬ 
derly  routine.  That  is,  price  was 
normally  an  incident.  Under  regu¬ 
lation  it  became  the  main  issue.  Cost 
accounting  normally  was  foreign  to 
coal.  Under  regulation  it  became 
the  keystone  of  price.  Making  re¬ 
ports  was  normally  something  the 
coal  man  never  did.  Under  regula¬ 
tion  he  had  to  make  reports  daily. 
And,  normally,  coal  was  distributed 
in  the  main  by  jobbers.  Under  regu¬ 
lation  the  jobber  was  all  but  killed. 

When,  four  or  five  months  ago, 
we  saw  those  important  changes 
made,  we  said  that  the  political  con¬ 
trol  of  coal  would,  for  this  year, 
prove  a  failure.  We  made  no  claim 
to  prophetic  vision.  We  didn’t  pre¬ 
tend  to  know  what  the  future  had  in 
store.  We  knew  merely  that  a  wrong 
routine  in  any  business  must  lead  to 
a  wrong  result.  And  we  knew  this 
was  a  wrong  routine  in  coal. 

We  even  went  so  far  as  to  predict 
that  when  the  coal  industry  failed  to 
meet  the  demand  and  when  the  conse¬ 
quences  were  felt  by  every  American 
factory  and  at  every  American  fire¬ 
side,  you  gentlemen  would  inquire 
why. 

The  political  administration  of 
coal  has  failed,  just  as  we  said  it 
would.  And  you  gentlemen  have 
started  to  investigate  precisely  as  we 
said  you  would. 

What  was  thus  so  obvious  to  us 
should  have  been  evident  to  you  gen¬ 
tlemen.  Thus  the  people  are  need¬ 
lessly  short  of  coal.  The  administra¬ 


tors  of  coal  are  needlessly  under  cen¬ 
sure.  And  you  are  needlessly  conduct¬ 
ing  an  inquiry.  All  this  could  have 
been  avoided  if  our  political  repre¬ 
sentatives  had  not  insisted  upon  do¬ 
ing  the  silly  and  extremely  dangerous 
thing  of  changing  the  coal  routine  at 
the  most  critical  time  in  American 
history. 

Today,  presumably,  you  gentle¬ 
men  want  to  correct  these  mistakes, 
else  you  would  not  be  stirring  the 
country  by  an  inquiry.  It  isn’t  now 
a  question  as  to  what  you  want  to  do, 
but  what  you  can  do.  You  cannot 
now  restore  the  old  routine  because 
that  has  been  broken.  Five  months 
of  interference  with  it  has  been,  in  a 
sense,  fatal  to  the  old  efficiency  of  the 
coal  industry.  Apparently  you  are 
not  satisfied  to  keep  what  you  have. 
Hence  something  new  will  have  to  be 
devised.  It  is  the  work  of  you  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  oversee  the  creation  of  this 
new  device.  If  this  is  to  be  managed 
by  politicians  we  cannot  advise  you 
what  to  do.  But  if  coal  men  are  still 
to  do  the  coal  business,  we  respect¬ 
fully  suggest  that  the  device  conform 
itself  to  their  mode  of  thought. 

In  mapping  out  your  new  pro¬ 
gram  you  are  sure  to  get  advice  from 
two  sources.  One  of  them  will  be  the 
collegians — the  professors,  the  re¬ 
cently  graduated  students  and  those 
who,  while  grown  to  manhood,  have 
still  the  cap  and  gown  in  their  minds. 
They  will  have  a  fine  assortment  of 
plausible  but  untried  theories. 

Another  source  of  advice  will  be 
men  from  the  coal  industry.  There 
will  be  little  or  no  idealism  in  their 
programs.  They  will  not  use  classic 
language.  But  they  do  happen  to 
know  how  to  ggt  coal  from  mine  to 
market.  Also,  they  have  a  way  of 
getting  coal  to  a  man  who  needs  it. 

If  you  gentlemen  want  to  serve 
the  people — as  we  are  sure  you  do — 
we  advise  you  to  listen  carefully  to 
what  the  practical  men  have  to  sa\'. 
The  theorists  can  wait  for  their  hear¬ 
ing  until  after  the  war. 
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Important  Need  of  State  Fuel  Administrators 

To  Cope  With  the  Distribution  Problem  They  Must 
Have  Broad  Information  About  Supplies  and  Needs 


To  the  State  Fuel  Administrators : 

As  related  in  our  last  issue,  we  have  been 
asked  to  make  specific  recommendations  to 
you  gentlemen  about  what  you  may  do  to 
help  relieve  the  coal  situation. 

We  have  no  desire  now  to  study  into  your 
place,  for  the  perjod  of  the  war,  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  system.  Nor  have  we  any  desire 
to  suggest,  now,  those  things  which  ought 
to  be  done  by  a  representative  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  map  out  a  fixed  coal  program 
for  the  period  of  the  war. 

You  gentlemen  are  confronted  by  an 
emergency  situation  which  must  require 
emergency  measures.  All,  therefore,  we 
can  do  is  to  point  out  a  thing  or  two  that 
I)ossibly  you  may  do  to  relieve  the  distress 
at  the  points  where  it  is  the  most  acute. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  prescribe  a 
program  which  will  fit  in  each  state.  In 
fact,  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  do  that 
sort  of  a  job.  The  emergencies  differ  so 
largely  in  character  that  what  would  be  a 
remedy  in  one  case  would  only  be  confus¬ 
ing  in  another. 

Getting  Information 

Perhaps  the  most  important  question  con¬ 
fronting  all  of  you  is  how  to  get  enough 
coal  to  satisfy  the  domestic  or  household 
trade. 

That  is  so  because  the  householder  is  pro¬ 
verbially  improvident  in  the  matter  of  coal 
supply  and  because,  this  year,  he  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  President’s  proclamation  from 
bidding  a  price  for  coal  that  will  get  him 
a  supply  as  against  the  man  who  is  allowed 
to  pay  a  higher  price  because  he  bought 
earlier  on  contract. 

The  situation  lines  up,  therefore,  to  give 
naturally  the  major  portion  of  the  coal  to 
those  who  paid  a  higher  price  and  to  give 
practically  none  to  those  who  need  it  sorely, 
but  are  prevented  from  bidding  a  price 
which  might  possibly  bring  the  coal  out. 

The  job  ahead  of  you  gentlemen  is  to 
try  to  get  first  some  coal  to  the  city  and  then 
to  try  so  to  distribute  it  that  small  and  large 
alike  may  have  their  fair  share  regardless 
of  price. 

This  is  a  matter  which  all  of  you  gentle¬ 
men  understand  thoroughly.  Unfortunately 
some  of  you  do  not  seem  to  know  how  to 
proceed. 

Basis  Is  Too  Narrow 

We  believe  that  the  principal  difficulty 
is  that  you  haven’t  sought  your  information 
along  quite  a  broad  enough  line.  In  other 
words,  you  haven’t  made  your  data  com¬ 
prehensive. 

For  example,  we  came  upon  a  couple  of 
fuel  administrators  for  states  who  were  try¬ 
ing  to  measure  the  job  that  they  had  to  do 
for  this  fall  and  winter  by  getting  merely 
a  compilation  of  figures  from  the  retailers. 
They  called  for  a  statement  of  the  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  retail  yards  the  last  three 
months  of  1916  with  statements  showing 
similar  shipments  for  the  same  three  months 
of  1917.  They  asked,  in  addition,  the 
amount  of  coal  in  storage  on  the  first  of 
October,  1916,  and  the  same  data  for  the 
corresponding  date  in  1917.  It  was  as¬ 
sumed  that  this  would  give  a  basis  of  action. 


On  the  contrary,  by  leaving  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  the  amount  of  coal  moved  through 
the  yards  during  the  summer  of  1917  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year  and  by 
leaving  out  of  consideration  a  lot  of  other 
tliing.s — such  as  the  retirement  of  competi¬ 
tors  in  one  place  or  the  increase  of  corn- 
competitors  in  another — the  data  might  as 
well  not  have  been  collected  because  it  didn’t 
properly  measure  the  job. 

By  leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
amount  of  coal  produced  and  where  it  had 
gone,  it  was  practically  impossible  to  tell 
who  had  been  getting  too  much,  who  too 
little  and  where  supplies  were  available  upon 
which  orders  might  be  drawn. 

The  fault  in  tbe  background  was  that  the 
state  fuel  administrators  had  failed  to  ap¬ 
preciate  that,  within  certain  limits,  steam 
and  domestic  coals  are  interchangeable. 
That  is,  in  almost  every  coal  field,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  bituminous  field,  all  sizes 
larger  than  two  inch  are  used  interchange¬ 
ably  in  domestic  furnaces  or  in  steam  plants. 

A  Conflict  in  Price 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  price 
on  these  coals  is  fixed  by  the  demand  from 
the  householder.  Therefore,  the  steam  plant 
is  in  competition  with  the  house  plant  for 
its  supply  of  coal  between  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  the  first  of  April  each  year. 

This  last  year,  however,  the  situation  re¬ 
versed  itself.  The  higher  price  has  been 
on  steam  sizes  of  coal  because  the  steam 
market  presented  by  far  the  biggest  demand. 
Therefore,  within  this  last  year  the  house¬ 
holder  has  been  in  competition  with  the 
steam  plant  for  his  supply. 

If  you  gentlemen  want  to  know  where 
the  coal  has  gone  you  will  have  to  look  in 
the  direction  of  the  biggest  demand  and  the 
highest  price.  That  means,  before  you  can 
find  where  to  get  coal  to  satisfy  the  do¬ 
mestic  demand  you  have  to  look  into  the 
consumption  records  and  the  stock  piles  of 
the  steam  plants  and  the  railroads.  It  is 
to  those  places  you  will  have  to  go  to  get 
coal  that  is  needed  to  satisfy  the  urgent  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  householders. 

Getting  Domestic  Coal 

As  this  indicates,  you  gentlemen  cannot 
begin  to  solve  the  problem  of  supplying  the 
householder  unless  first  you  have  taken  a 
survey  of  the  steam  situation  and  have 
found  where  it  is  possible  to  subtract  coal 
from  that  channel  and  apply  it  to  satisfy 
the  domestic  trade. 

Without  broad  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  your  detailed  job  becomes  almost  incon¬ 
ceivably  hard.  But  with  broad  informa¬ 
tion  your  job  can  become  relatively  easy. 

We  woidd  like  to  go  into  this  situation 
in  detail  in  the  different  states  and  suggest 
something  about  the  coal  conditions  in  each 
so  that  the  problem  there  might  be  more 
readily  solved.  However,  to  attempt  to  do 
so  would  be  to  run  into  the  publication  of 
a  volume  on  that  subject.  Instead  of  at¬ 
tempting  any  such  thing,  we  can  perhaps 
give  a  first  rate  example  of  what  we  mean 
by  telling  briefly  the  story  of  the  biggest 
coal  market  in  the  nation — Chicago’s — and 


how  its  problems  were  solved  after  a  fash¬ 
ion. 

Fueling  Chicago 

When  the  coal  industry  in  1917  started 
to  give  Chicago  an  adequate  fuel  supply  it 
found  itself  confronted  by  a  job  that  was 
as  big  as  shipping  an  adequate  supply  of 
coal  to  the  northwest  by  way  of  the  lakes 
and  was  as  big  as  meeting  the  demand  for 
export  coal  coming  from  all  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  including  Canada. 

In  a  word,  in  1917  it  was  necessary  to 
ship  into  Chicago  approximately  30  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  coal. 

Confessedly  the  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  exact.  All  that  is  known  is  that 
in  1912  the  consumption  of  coal  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Chicago  switching  district 
was  about  22  million  tons.  It  is  known  that 
certain  big  increases  in  demand  have  taken 
place  in  the  meantime.  It  is  known  that 
manufacturing  concerns  since  last  year,  in¬ 
creased  their  consumption  by  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent  as  compared  with  1915. 
It  is  known  that  new  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  and,  therefore,  new  consumers  of  coal 
have  come  into  existence  in  the  last  two 
years.  It  is  known  that  the  railroads  have 
used  vastly  more  coal  partly  because  they 
have  had  to  move  vastly  more  trade  and  be¬ 
cause  old  engines  have  been  put  into  sendee 
which  have  been  wasteful  of  fuel.  Taking 
all  these  things  into  account,  those  who  are 
best  informed  on  the  subject  have  estimated 
roughly  that  Chicago’s  consumption  in  1917 
was  approximately  30  million  tons  of  coal. 

Still  estimating,  these  authorities  believe 
that  the  demand  is  divided  about  as  follows : 

For  household  use — 5,000,000  tons. 

For  manufacturing  purposes — 15,000,000  tons. 

For  railway  use — 10,000,000  tons. 

Total — 30,000,000  tons. 

In  arriving  at  the  figure  for  domestic 
use  in  Cook  county  the  apartment  houses 
have  been  included  with  the  house  coal.  In 
arriving  at  the  figure  for  steam  use,  the 
office  buildings  have  been  included  under 
that  classification  because  they  operate  steam 
plants. 

Doing  the  Job. 

With  the  job  thus  outlined  in  rough  it 
becomes  a  question  what  the  coal  industry 
has  been  able  to  do  in  the  matter  of  supplv- 
ing  these  three  demands. 

The  year  1917  opened  with  the  utmost 
uncertainty  both  as  to  the  probable  supply 
of  coal  and  as  to  the  transportation  during 
the  year.  At  the  beginning  of  1917  con¬ 
sumption  was  very  heavy  because  of  un¬ 
usually  cold  weather  and  at  the  same  time 
it  became  evident  thkt  the  railway  failure 
was  fundamental  in  that  the  shortage  of 
transportation  was  due  to  a  shortage  of 
engines  which  were  most  difficult  to  replace 
or  to  repair.  It  seemed  to  the  coal  men 
that  critical  condition  dictated  what  we  call 
a  “runaway  market.”  At  that  time,  of 
course,  the  United  States  was  not  in  the 
war,  but  it  was  apparent  that  America  had 
to  continue  to  increase  its  exports  of  war 
munitions.  It  was,  therefore,  apparent  that 
consumption  of  coal  was  to  increase  vastly 
at  the  very  time  the  railways  were  incapable 
of  moving  much  more.  Therefore,  a  grow- 
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ing  shortage  of  supply  and  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  promised  to  increase  prices  to  an 
alarming  extent.  The  coal  men  were  fear¬ 
ful  of  the  outcome  because  there  seemed 
possible  no  way  by  which  price  regulation 
could  be  introduced.  The  coal  men  could 
not  do  it  by  a  trade  convention  because 
that  would  conflict  with  the  Sherman  act. 
And,  since  the  United  States  was  not  then 
at  war  and  since  the  President  and  Con¬ 
gress  had  no  war  powers,  it  was  doubtful 
whether  under  constitutional  provisions  the 
Government  could  regulate  coal  prices. 

Selling  on  Contract 

In  the  prevailing  uncertainty  of  the  hour 
actions  were  taken  which  complicated  the 
situation  to  the  end  of  the  year.  That  is, 
railways  and  important  industrial  plants 
were  accustomed  to  buying  their  coal  on 
contract  rushed  to  cover  not  only  for  the 
period  of  the  year,  but  in  a  great  many  cases 
for  such  lengths  of  time  as  the  buyer 
guessed  the  war  might  possibly  last.  In  this 
way  an  unprecedented  volume  of  coal  pro¬ 
duction  was  sold  on  contract,  leaving  a 
less  percentage  than  usual  available  to  those 
who  should  by  reason  of  building  new  fac¬ 
tories  come  into  the  market  late  or  to  those 
who  came  into  the  market  late  because  they 
customarily  are  improvident  in  the  matter 
of  supplying  themselves  with  coal.  In  the 
latter  class  is  always  included  the  house¬ 
holder. 

After  these  arrangements  were  completed 
in  the  main,  America  entered  the  war.  Then 
it  became  apparent  that  the  situation  of  the 
United  States  Government  had  changed 
radically  and  it  became  a  present  and  im¬ 
mediate  possibility  that  the  Government 
would  regulate  prices. 

After  the  fifteenth  of  April  those  who 
had  not  already  contracted  for  coal  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  do  so  paying  the  prices  then 
charged  on  contract  market  because  in  that 
way  they  felt  reasonably  sure  of  getting  a 
supply  which  every  day  was  growing  appar¬ 
ently  shorter. 

The  Government,  however,  rather  than 
exercising  at  once  its  right  under  the  war 
power  to  regulate  coal  prices  delayed  tak¬ 
ing  that  acWon  until  August  10,  giving  ample 
time,  therefore,  to  anyone  who  cared  to  do 
so  to  contract  for  coal,  and  thus  assure 
himself  of  a  supply.  In  fact,  the  steam 
users  and  the  railroads  continued  to  the 
last  minute  before  President  Wilson  named 
his  price  to  rush  to  cover  hoping  by  paying 
the  high  price  to  get  preference  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  shipments. 

Price  Fixing  Too  Late 

The  result  was  that  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  finally  exercised  its  authority  over  coal 
prices  there  were  left  relatively  a  small 
supply  of  coal  which  was  available  for  sale 
at  those  prices  and  this  is  what  complicated. 
Chicago’s  situation  in  the  last  four  months 
of  the  year.  Chicago’s  situation  was  made 
especially  hard  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  price  fixing  proclamation  the  state¬ 
ment  was  made  that  contracts  entered  into 
in  good  faith  theretofore  and  which  were 
enforceable  at  law  were  not  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed. 

Under  these  contracts  for  steam  coal  pro¬ 
visions  were  made  not  only  for  the  day  to 
day  supply  of  the  consumers,  but  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  excess  during  the  summer  months  over 
daily  consumption  which  was  to  be  placed 
in  storage  against  the  possibility  of  a  short¬ 
age  during  the  winter  months.  Under  these 
provisions  the  western  railways  were  thus 


unabled  to  create  considerable  storage  piles 
and  a  few  public  utilities  and  many  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  were  able  to  get  a  reserve 
sufficient  to  last  them  for  ninety  days. 

Thus  we  came  into  the  fall  with  more 
than  enough  coal  for  many  of  the  steam 
plants  and  for  the  railways,  but  with  far 
less  than  enough  coal  for  the  householders 
and  for  many  manufacturing  plants  which 
were  new  or  whose  business  had  shown  an 
unexpected  increase  since  the  date  of  sign¬ 
ing  the  contract. 

Equalizing  Distribution 

It  was  for  the  fuel  administrators 
appointed  in  the  fall  to  try  to  equalize  dis¬ 
tribution  by  working  against  these  tremend¬ 
ously  difficult  handicaps.  As  a  result,  it 
seemed  to  the  Cook  county  administrator  in 
November  that  there  was  nothing  for  him 
to  do  except  to  bring  pressure  upon  those 
who  had  created  enormous  storage  piles  to 
release  some  coal  to  the  household  trade 
that  the  retailers  might  have  enough  with 
which  to  respond  to  emergency  demands. 
One  public  utility  company  responded  and 
a  tonnage  of  approximately  150,000  tons 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chicago 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  retail  dealers  and  through  them 
to  the  public. 

Other  things,  of  course,  made  the  situa¬ 
tion  far  more  complex.  For  example,  east¬ 
ern  sources  of  coal  supply  for  the  Chicago 
territory  being  called  upon  for  enormous 
quantities  of  coal  in  other  directions  could 
not  ship  the  customary  amount  into  the 
western  trade.  This  was  complicated  by  an 
extraordinary  failure  of  eastern  railways  to 
perform  their  natural  function  and  by  a 
priority  order  to  take  care  of  the  lake  trade 
during  the  summer  months  which  automat¬ 
ically  subtracted  coal  from  the  western  mar¬ 
kets. 

In  the  meantime  the  major  burden  of 
fueling  Chicago  was  thrown  on  the  western 
mines  which  were  handicapped  in  the  first 
place  by  a  shortage  of  transportation  and 
seemed  at  times  to  be  handicapped  very 
seriously  by  labor  troubles  which,  at  the 
most  critical  times,  closed  the  mines  and 
curtailed  the  output  of  coal. 

The  Great  Difference 

While  this  survey  of  the  Chicago  situa¬ 
tion  gives  to  you  gentlemen  a  rough  outline 
of  what  has  occurred  in  coal  and  why,  it 
cannot  be  used  as  a  guide  in  all  communities. 

For  example,  in  Chicago  and  vicinity  it 
has  been  possible  for  some  of  the  railroads 
to  accuriiulate  storage  coal.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  condition  local  to  railroads  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  whereas  precisely  the  re¬ 
verse  is  true  in  the  east. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  coal  situation  in  the  east 
and  the  west.  Managers  of  western  lines 
believed  a  coal  shortage  was  coming  because 
they  believed  the  carriers  could  not  trans¬ 
port  all  that  was  going  to  be  needed.  They 
were  candid  enough  to  say  so  and  far¬ 
sighted  enough  to  act  on  their  own  opinions. 
Hence  they  took  advantage  of  the  partially 
slack  time  in  summer  to  create  storage  piles. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  western 
railroads  led  to  a  similar  action  on  the  part 
of  public  utilities  companies  and  big  fac¬ 
tories,  whose  managers  naturally  believed 
that  the  railroads  knew  what  they  were 
about  and  what  was  ahead  of  them. 

In  the  east,  however,  the  railway  man¬ 
agers  were  not  convinced  of  a  coming  coal 
shortage.  They  insisted  upon  trying  to  buy 


coal  on  precisely  the  same  basis  that  for¬ 
merly  they  had  bought  it.  Some  few  of 
them  delayed  even  until  fall  to  place  any 
contracts  at  all.  Then  they  had  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  dispensation  from  Dr.  Garfield’s 
office  which  gave  them  a  coal  supply. 

As  might  be  supposed  when  the  eastern 
railroads  believed  in  a  future  easy  car  and 
coal  supply,  the  manufacturers  to  a  certain 
extent  believed  the  same  way.  This  opinion 
of  the  eastern  railways  dictated,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Garfield, 
when  first  in  office,  about  the  entire  coal 
situation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  from  this 
source  he  obtained  the  opinion,  frequently 
expressed,  that  the  car  and  coal  supply 
would  be  adequate  for  this  year. 

So,  the  administrator  in  eastern  states 
has  no  large  reserves  upon  which  to  draw 
to  satisfy  the  domestic  demand.  The  east¬ 
ern  householder  instead  of  being  relieved 
in  part  from  railway  competition  has  an 
unusual  amount  of  it.  He  gets  his  coal  con- 
fes«edly  after  the  eastern  railways  have  been 
satisfied. 

Also,  the  eastern  fuel  administrator, 
rather  than  having  stock  piles  of  public 
utilities  and  factories  to  draw  upon,  finds 
that  the  householder  is  in  competition  with 
munitions  plants  for  the  available  supply 
of  coal. 

Therefore,  the  eastern  fuel  administrator 
has  not  the  easy  road  to  a  solution  of  his 
problem  that  lay  apparently  before  Adminis¬ 
trator  Durham  in  Cook  county,  Illinois. 
Still  he  must  try  to  get  some  coal  to  the 
householders  because,  as  Dr.  Garfield  has 
said,  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 
household  trade  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
some  of  the  less  essential  industries. 

Getting  a  Supply 

The  eastern  fuel  administrators,  there¬ 
fore,  have  to  supply  the  householders  with¬ 
out  drawing  upon  stocks  on  hand.  They 
find  themselves  under  the  necessity  to 
choose  between  the  householder  and  the  less 
essential  industries  and  therefore  against  the 
latter.  It  is  not  possible  for  these  gentle¬ 
men  to  draw  coal  from  the  railways,  from 
the  government,  nor  from  the  munitions 
plants. 

If,  Therefore,  the  householder  is  to  be 
satisfied,  the  coal  which  is  rolling  to  eastern 
manufacturing  concerns,  that  are  not  abso¬ 
lutely  essential,  will  have  to  be  diverted  into 
the  retail  yards  to  satisfy  the  household 
demand.  This  presents  a  nice  problem  be¬ 
cause  more  than  likely  this  coal  is  bought 
on  contract  which  contracts  are  enforceable 
by  law. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  fuel  adminis¬ 
trators  have  the  authority  to  take  this  coal, 
but  they  can  rest  easy  on  one  point,  namely : 
If  they  do  take  it,  there  will  be  no  one  to 
dispute  their  authority  because  neither  coal 
operators  nor  coal  consumers  thi^  year  are 
raising  any  legal  or  constitutional  questions 
to  embarrass  the  government  in  its  work 
of  fuel  administration. 

In  this  connection  the  plan  worked  out  by 
Mr.  Durham  at  Chicago  will  probably  serve 
admirably.  That  is  to  say,  the  local  admin¬ 
istrator  can  learn  from  the  retailers  about 
how  much  coal  they  will  need  to  meet  emer¬ 
gency  demands  in  severe  weather.  He  can 
then  take  a  survey  of  the  coal  rolling  to  the 
less  essential  industries.  By  subtracting  a 
little  from  each  and  giving  it  to  the  retailer, 
he  can  probably  satisfy  the  household  de¬ 
mand  without  bearing  down  too  hard  on 
the  user  of  steam  coal  or  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  enterprises  of  the  community. 
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Dr.  Garfield  on  the  Stand  Explains  His  Policy 

The  Present  Order  of  Things  Will  Continue  Until  April  1st 
When  Some  New  Devices  in  Control  May  Be  Created 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  2G. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — Fuel  Administrator  Garfield 
appeared  before  the  senate  committee  on  manufac¬ 
tures  today,  and  reviewed  at  length  the  work  that 
has  been  done  by  the  Fuel  Administration  since  it 
was  organized. 

The  things  that  stood  out  in  his  testimony  were ; 
That  the  railroads  are  responsible  for  the  present 
situation,  and  conditions  will  not  materially  im¬ 
prove  until  control  of  them  is  centralized. 

That  if  the  war  continues,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  pool  all  coal  produced  in 
the  United  States  and  sell  it  at  reasonable  prices. 

That  the  Fuel  Administration  has  made  more 
efforts  to  stimulate  production  than  it  has  to  regu¬ 
late  prices. 

That  there  have  only  been  changes  of  prices  in 
forty  instances  and  these  changes  only  affected 
three  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  tonnage. 

That  he  has  now  asked  director  of  priority 
to  issue  an  order  giving  coal  and  coke  shipment 
priority  except  over  steam  railroad  fuel,  live 
stock,  perishable  food,  military  supplies  and  other 
necessary  government  shipments. 

It  also  developed  that  Dr.  Garfield  is  consider¬ 
ing  the  abrogation  of  certain  contracts  to  relieve 
congestion. 

Also,  that  a  study  is  being  made  of  the  effects 
of  present  regulations  upon  the  quality  of  coal 
produced. 

“Unquestionably,”  said  Dr.  Garfield,  “the  ton¬ 
nage  shipped  has  been  largely  increased  by  failure 
of  operators  to  properly  clean  the  coal.  The 
present  practice  places  a  heavy  and  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  railroads  and  seriously  reduced  the 
heat  units  per  ton  of  coal.  It  is  possible  that  the 
result  of  this  study  may  demonstrate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  allowing  further  increases  per  ton  for  coal 
properly  cleaned  and  prepared.” 

According  to  Dr.  Garfield’s  figures,  there  will 
be  a  deficit  of  about  50,000,000  tons  of  coal  for 
the  year  based  on  present  production  and  con¬ 
sumption. 

Joseph  H.  McGee,  attorney  general  of  Ohio, 
and  James  B.  Dugan,  of  the  Ohio  public  utilities, 
have  been  summoned  as  witnesses. 

As  the  result  of  interrogatories  by  Senator 
Vardaman  and  Senator  Jones,’  of  New  Mexico, 
Dr.  Garfield  will  consider  the  advisability  of  can¬ 
celing  his  recent  order  permitting  $1.35  additional 
per  ton  on  bunker  coal  and  export  coal.  Both 
senators  strongly  intimated  that  it  was  not  justi¬ 
fied,  and  if  continued  it  should  be  subtracted  in 
some  way  from  the  operators.  This  turn  of 
affairs  was  considered  one  of  the  important  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  day. 

“The  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1917  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  552,770,400  tons,”  said  Dr.  Garfield. 
“In  1916,  the  country  produced  502,518,545  tons. 
For  the  eleven  months  from  January  1,  this  year, 
to  December  1,  this  year,  the  production  was 
503,674,875  tons,  or  slightly  over  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  twelve  months  of  previous  year. 
If  the  normal  rate  of  increase  is  continued  during 
December,  an  additional  49,095,525  tons  will  be 
produced.  On  this  basis  we  shall  have  a  supply 
of  approximately  50,000,000  tons  more  than  the 
output  of  1916. 

“But  the  demands  for  coal  during  1917,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
in  April,  1917,  has  increased  at  an  abnormal  rate. 
The  war  demands  of  the  Government  for  fuel, 
the  demands  of  munitions  plants,  public  utilities 
concerns  supplying  power  to  war  industries,  and 
the  demands  of  other  strictly  war  activities  have 
been  added  to  the  usual  coal  consumption.  From 
the  increase  demanded  which  has  been  apparent 
in  the  months  since  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  it  can  be  estimated  that  the  total  increase  in 
coal  consumption  during  the  year  due  to  war 
demands  will  amount  to  approximately  100,000,000 
tons.” 

Dr.  Garfield  reviewed  the  steps  taken  to  increase 
production  and  stated  that  “The  labor  supply 
while  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  war  demand 
for  man  power  and  by  the  wage  competition  of 
highly  paid  war  industries,  has  been  adequate  to 
mamtain  a  far  greater  production  than  has  been 
achieved.” 

Dr.  Garfield  said  that  cost  sheets  have  been  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Federal  trade  commission  from  the 
various  operators  of  the  country  for  the  months 


of  August  and  September,  1917,  and  much  valu¬ 
able  data  is  being  obtained  from  examination  of 
these  sheets.  He  said  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
commission  to  continue  to  require  the  filing  of 
these  sheets  each  month  by  all  operators. 

“There  are  about  fifty  applications  still  before 
the  office  involving  price  changes,”  said  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field.  “In  about  twenty-five  cases  complete  cost 
sheets  have  been  filed  according  to  our  rules.  Of 
these  twenty-five  at  least  ten  will  be  disposed 
of  immediately.  The  others  will  be  acted  upon 
as  soon  as  the  Federal  trade  commission  shall 
have  rendered  its  report  on  the  application. 

“The  schedule  of  prices  announced  by  the 
president  does  not  represent  price  at  which  coal 
has  been  sold  during  the  past  few  months.  Nor¬ 
mally  a  large  preponderance  of  coal  is  sold  under 
long  term  contracts  and  the  present  winter’s 
supply  was  largely  under  contract  when  the  fuel 
administrator  was  appointed,  at  prices  in  excess 
of  the  president’s  prices.” 

Dr.  Garfield  said  that  there  were  many  operators 
making  greater  profits  now  than  ever  in  their 
history ;  that  the  war  demands  for  bituminous  coal 
were  greater  than  the  mines  could  meet,  and  that 
he  had  tried  more  to  stimulate  production  than  to 
regulate  prices. 

“When  the  operators  complain  that  prices  fixed 
by  the  president  are  too  low,  we  are  inclined  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,”  and  he  then 
declared  that  “if  the  war  continues  long  enough 
the  Government  will  be  compelled  to  pool  all  coal 
and  sell  at  reasonable  prices.” 

Senator  Vardaman  said  that  assuming  that  the 
war  would  last  a  long  time  would  it  not  be  best 
to  have  the  pooling  done  now? 

“It  would  be  bad  during  the  winter,”  replied 
Dr.  Garfield. 

“The  situation  could  not  be  much  worse,”  said 
Vardaman.  “Congress  has  given  the  president 
autocratic  power  and  all  of  it  if  necessary  should 
be  used  to  stop  coal  operators  from  robbing  and 
plundering  the  American  people.” 

Dr.  Garfield  directed  attention  to  the  congestion 
that  now  exists. 

“As  we  have  produced  more  coal  we  have 
caused  more  trouble  for  the  railroads,”  he  said. 
“Coal  is  responsible  for  congested  traffic  and 
thousands  of  cars  are  being  backed  up  at  bottle¬ 
neck  points  through  which  the  railroads  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  move  large  amounts. 

“The  only  thing  to  do  is  just  what  we  have 
done,  asked  Judge  Lovett  for  a  priority  order  for 
coal  and  appeal  to  operators  to  shoot  whatever 
coal  they  can  to  points  where  most  needed.  That 
has  helped  to  some  extent.” 

He  said  that  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  Toledo 
were  examples  of  these  bottle-neck  points  and 
that  he  is  trying  to  prevent  some  backing  up  by 
eliminating  cross  hauling  where  possible.  Dr. 
Garfield  declared  that  mines  in  eastern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  were  shipping  west  and  those  in  the  western 
part  were  shipping  east,  causing  congestion  at 
meeting  points.  Forcing  the  eastern  mines  to 
ship  east  and  those  in  the  west  to  the  west  in¬ 
volved  great  deal  in  changing  contracts  which  are 
not  closed  until  next  April. 

“If  conditions  are  not  improved,  I  may  abrogate 
these  contracts  and  divert  shipments  to  prevent 
congestion,”  said  Dr.  Garfield. 

The  abrogation  of  such  contracts  Senator  Ken¬ 
yon  said  would  be  a  wise  plan. 

“Have  you  come  to  any  definite  understanding 
with  regard  to  transportation  ?”  asked  Senator 
Jones. 

Dr.  Garfield  said  he  had  not,  and  that  he  had 
not  heard  from  Judge  Lovett  on  his  letter  dated 
December  24,  requesting  the  priority  order. 

After  Dr.  Garfield  had  described  transportation 
conditions.  Senator  Jones  said : 

“Then  you  think  the  present  coal  congestion  is 
caused  by  a  faulty  system  of  transportation,”  to 
which  Dr.  Garfield  replied:  “Yes,  a  faulty  system 
of  transportation  which  I  would  by  no  means 
assign  to  the  fault  of  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility.  For  war  purposes  it  is  necessary 
to  combine  and  centralize  a  system  and  the  present 
one  has  been  built  upon  a  different  plan.” 

Senator  Jones.  You  state  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  consolidate  terminals,  equipment,  and 
everything  else.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  also  to  consolidate  receipts  and  expenditures? 

Dr.  Garfield.  Speaking  as  an  amateur,  I  should 


'•iqiposc  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  put  to¬ 
gether  the  systems  without  making  some  pro¬ 
vision  for  consolidating  receipts  and  destroying 
the  profits. 

Senator  Jones.  Now,  that  would  be  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  uniformity  of  earnings,  would  it  not? 

Dr.  Garfield  said  that  in  his  view  the  division 
should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  average  earnings 
of  the  carriers  for  three  or  four  or  five  or  ten 
years  past. 

“If  a  railroad  before  the  war  was  not  earning 
dividends,  and  was  not  paying  dividends,  ob¬ 
viously  its  stockholders  ought  not  to  share  in  the 
distribution  of  profits  at  this  time,”  he  said. 

Senator  Jones.  How  about  coal  mines  which 
were  not  being  operated  at  a  profit  before  the 
war  ? 

Dr.  Garfield.  I  quite  agree  that  coal  mines 
ought  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  what  we  must  do  is  to  get  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  ask  mines  that  they  continue  to 
produce  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
rnaking  a  profit  or  paying  a  dividend,  but  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  in  expectation  of  getting  to  a 
place  where  they  would  make  money,  to  continue 
at  the  present  time.  In  other  words,  shorn  of 
their  hopes,  it  would  be  a  kind  of  patriotism,  I 
think,  that  we  could  hardly  expect  to  find. 

Senator  Jones.  Now  as  to  control  of  the  mines 
at  the  present  time  by  the  Government. 

Dr.  Garfield.  “That  the  presence  of  the  winter 
season  and  that  coal  must  be  produced,  makes  it 
inadvisable  to  take  such  a  step  now. 

“To  introduce  another  radical  change  in  man¬ 
agement  at  the  present  junction,  until  we  are  well 
and  safe  past  the  winter  months  seems  to  be  a 
mistake,”  he  said. 

Dr.  Garfield  said  that  the  normal  annual  in¬ 
creased  production  was  10  per  cent. 

“We  ought  to  produce  about  600,000,000  tons 
or  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,”  he  continued,  “and 
if  then  we  are  to  go  ahead  with  our  production 
of  materials  which  require  coal,  we  must  do 
something  to  accelerate  the  production  beyond 
what  we  have  been  able  to  do  up  to  the  present 
time.  If  we  could  keep  the  high  level  of  the  last 
few  months  we  would  have  done  that. 

“If  we  had  the  20,000,000  tons  that  we  lost 
through  the  car  shortage  between  August  18  and 
November  24,  we  would  have  come  t\-ithin  meas¬ 
uring  distance  of  meeting  the  requirements.” 

Referring  to  prices.  Dr.  Garfield  said : 

“I  stated  this  morning  that  there  had  been  forty 
orders  making  changes  in  classifiication  and 
prices,  and  that  every  one  of  the  fc#ty  had  been 
changes  upward  to  meet  the  situation. 

“The  one  downward  revision  was  to  correct 
what  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  stated  was 
an  error  in  the  price  of  pea  coal.  Now.  of  these 
forty  changes,  when  you  come  to  look  at  the 
whole  list,  one  would  say  the  Fuel  .Administrator 
has  changed  all  of  the  president’s  prices,  and  he 
has  changed  them  upward.  It  must  have  been 
at  the  great  expense  of  the  American  people. 

“Now  the  facts  are  that  figured  on  the  basis 
of  production  of  1916,  for  the  tons  of  coal  in¬ 
volved,  the  changes  affected  three  and  one-half 
per  cent  only  of  the  total  tonnage  of  this  year. 
The  total  value  of  the  president’s  prices  un¬ 
changed  was  $88,631,000.  The  total  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  and  prices  affected  by  changes  I  have  made 
in  the  forty  instances  referred  to.  is,  I  say.  three 
and  one-half  per  cent,  or  about  $30,000,000. 

“It  means  that  it  is  the  little  fellows  on  the 
outside,  or  as  so  to  speak,  on  the  fringe,  that 
have  occupied  our  time  and  attention,  and  whose 
protection  has  been  the  object  of  so  much  solici¬ 
tude  on  our  part.” 

Ill  answer  to  a  question  by  Senator  Jones,  Dr. 
Garfield  said  that  he  saw  no  evidence  yet  of  such 
a  production  of  coal  that  would  result  in  lowering 
present  prices. 

“Of  course,  when  we  catch  up  and  we  are  pro¬ 
ducing  more  coal,”  he  said,  “then  these  prices 
will  be  what  they  were  intended  to  be,  maximum 
prices.” 

“Why  do  you  allow  $1.35  a  ton  more  on  the 
e.xport  coal  than  for  domestic  coal  ?”  asked 
Senator  Vardaman. 

“For  the  reason  that  export  coal  and  bunker 
coal  go  together,”  said  Dr.  Garfield. 

“Under  the  direction  of  the  president  bunker 
and  e.xport  coal  were  included  with  all  other  coal 
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in  his  prices.  When  I  got  around  to  considering 
that  question  I  found  this  to  be  the  case,  that 
bunker  coal  was  at  a  higher  price  in  England  and 
so  was  export  coal. 

“The  prices  ranged  from  thirty  shillings  for 
Cardiff  coal  is  as  high  as  200  shillings  for  ships 
bunkered  in  the  Mediterranean.  I  had  reports 
from  everywhere  on  the  subject  and  they  all 
showed  higher  prices  than  in  the  United  States. 
Now  with  Cardiff  coal  at  thirty  shillings  higher, 
what  was  happening  was  the  English  ships  or 
ships  of  other  nations  not  only  took  on  coal  for 
the  return  voyage  from  here,  but  for  both  ways. 
They  were  taking  coal  from  us  at  our  cheap 
prices  and  getting  it  at  much  less  than  at  home.” 

“If  the  price  producers  get  for  their  coal  whicli 
is  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  a  reasonable 
price,  the  addition  of  $1.35  makes  an  unreasonable 
profit  to  the  coal  producer,  does  it  not?”  asked 
Senator  Vardaman. 

“Yes,  on  your  statement  it  would,”  replied  Dr. 
Garfield,  “if  it  was  merely  reasonable  what  he 
was  getting  before.” 

“Rather  than  allow  that  producer  to  obtain  an 
unreasonable  price  for  that  coal  which  he  would 
export  to  our  Allies,  would  not  it  be  better  to 
say  how  many  tons  a  ship  could  take,  rather  than 
discourage  the  traffic  by  high  prices,”  asked 
V  ardeman. 

“I  think  not,”  replied  Dr.  Garfield.  “We  are 
doing  both  by  furnishing  to  the  Export  Board 
from  which  a  license  must  be  granted  to  every 
ship  a  list  of  the  coal  furnished  last  year  and 
saying  to  the  Export  Board  you  may  not  grant 
exports  to  these  countries  in  excess  of  last  year.” 

“Then  you  are  limiting  the  traffic  by  letting  the 
mine  owners  charge  very  high  prices?” 

“It  is  hardly  fair  to  our  export  business,  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  future,  to  say  that  our  op¬ 
erators  shall  sell  their  coal  at  prices  way  below 
that  which  coal  is  being  sold  at  English  ports,” 
declared  Dr.  Garfield. 

“If  the  operators  are  getting  a  good  profit  on 
their  investment,”  said  Vardaman,  “because  of 
England’s  peculiar  condition,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  it  is  altogether  fair  to  permit  these 
people  who  are  in  this  same  desperate  strait  with 
us  to  have  this  advantage.” 

“If  the  prices  fixed  by  the  president  are  proper 
ones,  then  don’t  this  $1.35  make  an  excessive 
profit?”  asked  Senator  Jones. 

“Yes,  when  you  take  it  up  at  that  point,  and 
ask  me  if  the  operator  is  getting  a  fair  profit, 
and  ask  is  this  not  adding  much  more  to  the 
profit,  that  is  true  in  the  abstract.  Now,  these 
operators  who  furnish  bunker  coal  have  insisted 
that  they  are  not  getting  a  fair  profit,  and  a  way 
of  bringing  up  the  price  is  to  permit  coal  that  goes 
abroad  to  sell  for  higher  prices,  because  that  does 
not  affect  the  consumer  at  home.” 

“There  is  no  competition  between  our  Allies 
and  ourselves,  is  there?” 

“I  am  afraid  there  is,”  replied  Dr.  Garfield, 
“there  ought  not  to  be.” 

“I  grant  that.  Does  this  $1.35  additional  in 
price  limit  the  amount  of  coal  which  our  Allies 
and  other  countries  take?” 

“Itself  tends  to  limit,”  said  Dr.  Garfield. 

“You  do  not  let  any  coal  get  through  except 
that  which  is  necessary  to  assist  our  Allies  in  the 
conduct  of  this  war,”  said  Senator  Vardeman. 

“Absolutely  not,”  said  Dr.  Garfield. 

Senator  Jones  stated  that  as  the  intending  pur¬ 
chaser  of  exporter  bunker  coal  is  anxious  to  get 
it  because  it  is  a  little  cheaper  than  he  can  get  it 
at  home,  and  the  producer  is  anxious  to  export 
it  because  he  gets  $1.35  a  ton  more,  would  not 
that  influence  be  worked  constantly  to  increase 
the  export  of  coal  and  diminish  the  supply  for 
home  consumption? 

“I  must  admit  that  that  influence  will  be  work¬ 
ing  in  that  direction,  but  we  will  not  permit  it 
to  go,”  declared  Dr.  Garfield. 

Senator  Jones.  If  we  are  selling  that  coal  for 
less  than  in  the  foreign  market,  and  they  can 
get  it  at  home,  and  if  the  coal  producer  is  getting 
$1,35  a  ton  more  than  the  reasonable  return  for 
his  coal,  and  if  it  is  necessary,  notwithstanding 
the  prices  fixed,  to  absolutely  limit  the  quantity, 
why  not  limit  it  on  the  basis  of  the  same  price 
which  domestic  consumers  have  to  pay  and  de¬ 
stroy  this  influence  which  will  be  at  work  to  bring 
about  greater  exports? 

Dr.  Garfield.  The  moment  you  put  down  the 
price  to  the  old  level,  you  remove  one  of  the 
tendencies  that  affects  this  tendency  of  which  you 
speak.  It  affects  the  tendency  of  the  person 
from  abroad  when  he  has  to  pay  approximately 
what  he  pays  in  England.  We  defeat  the  tempta¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  our  South  American  friend 
to  come  here.  We  put  our  merchants  on  a  foot¬ 
ing  as  nearly  as  we  can  with  this  process  with 
the  competitors  abroad. 


Senator  Jones.  Can’t  you  say  to  the  operator 
you  are  getting  an  unreasonable  profit  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $1.35  and  therefore  you  must,  as  to  your 
domestic  output,  you  must  reduce  your  price  so 
that  on  the  whole  the  profit  you  will  receive  will 
not  be  unreasonable,  and  give  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumer  the  benefit  of  the  situation. 

Dr.  Garfield.  Your  suggestions  are  interesting, 
and  it  is  a  question  as  to  how  that  shift  can  be 
made.  I  will  certainly  bear  it  in  mind. 

Dr.  Garfield  pointed  out  that  export  and  bunker 
coal  is  generally  of  a  better  grade  and  has  to 
reach  certain  standards,  and  for  this  is  entitled 
to  a  higher  price. 

Dr.  Garfield  furnished  the  Senate  Committee 
the  following  statement  in  connection  with  an 
order  issued  by  him  on  December  24  regulating 
the  making  of  contracts  by  operators,  producers, 
jobbers  and  retailers  of  coal  and  coke: 

In  order  that  in  1918  the  whole  coal  output,  in¬ 
cluding  the  coal  which  the  mines  had  contracted 
to  deliver,  shall  be  under  the  direct  and  effective 
control  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  an  order  has 
been  issued  regulating  the  terms  of  all  contracts 
for  the  future  delivery  of  coal. 

The  order  makes  it  plain  that  all  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  coal  or  coke  are  subject  to  cancellation  by 
the  President  or  by  the  Fuel  Administration  act¬ 
ing  by  his  authority. 

The  order  limits  contracts  by  providing  that 
no  contract  shall  call  for  the  delivery  of  coal  or 
coke  over  a  period  of  longer  than  one  year  and 
the  order  directs  that  the  year  period  thus  al¬ 
lowed  shall  terminate  not  later  than  eighteen 
months  from  the  date  the  contract  is  made. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  December  26. —  (^Special 
Correspondence.) — The  following  is  the  text  of 
the  urgent  letter  sent  by  Dr.  Garfield  to  Judge 
Levett,  Director  of  Priority,  on  Monday,  Decem¬ 
ber  24 : 

“Complaints  of  coal  shortage  from  consumers, 
and  of  car  shortage  from  operators,  continue  to 
pour  in.  These  complaints  lead  me  to  appeal  to 
you  again  for  an  order  giving  effective  priority 
to  the  movement  of  coal  and  the  return  of  open 
top  cars  to  the  mines.  I  appreciate  that  there  is 
an  element  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  operation  of 
any  priority  order.  Yet  it  seems  to  me,  in  view 
of  the  apparent  ineffectiveness  of  efforts  thus  far 
made  to  relieve  the  congested  condition  of  trans¬ 
portation,  and  of  urgent  requests  coming  to  us 
from  all  sides,  that  such  an  order  properly 
guarded,  will,  in  all  probability  bring  relief,  I  am, 
therefore,  constrained  to  repeat  the  request  made 
of  you  on  the  28th  of  November,  and  I  am  sub¬ 
mitting  herewith  for  your  consideration,  sug¬ 
gestions  for  changes  in  the  numbered  paragraphs 
of  your  priority  order  No.  5,  dated  December  7, 
1917,  which,  if  adopted,  I  am  advised  and  believe 
will  contribute  to  the  result  desired  and  so  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  present  exigency. 

“No  one  familiar  with  the  railroad  situation 
will  seek  to  place  all  the  i  blame  of  the  present 
difficutly  upon  the  railroad  officials,  and  it  is  far 
from  my  desire  to  shift  responsibility  from  the 
Fuel  Administration  to  any  other,  but,  so  long 
as  present  transportation  conditions  prevail,  I 
refer  to  both  physical  and  legal  restrictions,  the 
Fuel  Administrator  cannot  be  held  to  account  for 
results  which  in  all  likelihood  might  be  avoided 
if  coal  were  given  such  right  of  way  as  that  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  enclosed  suggestions  until  the 
present  congestion  is  overcome.  With  all  due 
respect,  I  .submit  that  priority  order  No.  5  ac¬ 
complishes  nothing  in  that  direction.  If  I  am 
correctly  informed,  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cars 
now  blocking  the  railroads  are  laden  with  coal. 
The  return  of  the  empty  top  cars  to  the  mines  is 
of  equal  importance  to  the  proposed  preference 
in  the  movement  of  the  loaded  cars.  The  elimi¬ 
nation  of  unnecessary  cross  hauling  is  being  vigo¬ 
rously  pushed  and  will  accomplish,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  accomplish  it  unaided,  the  desired  re¬ 
sult.  In  an  order  issued  today,  I  have  prohibited 
cases  involving  this  objectionable  practice,  but  I 
hardly  need  point  out  that  the  benefit  of  this 
effort  depends  in  large  degree  upon  clearing  up 
congested  points  and  the  free  movement  of  coal. 
The  needs  of  our  householders  are  leading  people 
to  riotous  outbreak  in  many  quarters,  nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  recalled  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  loaded  coal  cars  are  standing  on  our 
tracks  while  coal  bins  are  empty.  It  has  been 
suggested  that,  if  the  priority  ordered  requested 
were  issued,  terminal  and  plant  facilities  would 
become  so  congested  with  increased  shipments  of 


Contracts  must  be  placed  at  the  prices  fixed  by 
the  President  and  the  Fuel  Administration  and 
must  provide  that  the  coal  or  coke  affected  by  the 
order  is  subject  at  all  times  to  requisition  or  di¬ 
version  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  Contracts 
of  the  nature  prescribed  in  the  order  will  fill  a 
need  felt  generally  throughout  the  coal  industry 
for  some  instrument  which  will  enable  large  coal 
consumers  to  make  arrangements  in  advance,  at 
least  tentatively,  for  the  regular  delivery  of  their 
coal  supply. 

The  order,  however,  insures  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  against  a  recurrence  of  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  no  free  coal  has  been  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution  by  the  Administration  at  the 
fiovernment’s  fixed  prices.  Contracts  made  un¬ 
der  this  order  will  not  be  recognized  if  they  in¬ 
volve  railroad  cross  hauling  of  coal  except  in  the 
case  of  gas  coal  order  or  coal  to  be  used  for  by¬ 
product  purposes.  This  provision  will  eliminate 
one  of  the  transportation  difficulties  now  con¬ 
fronting  the  Fuel  Administration  and  will  insure 
the  movement  of  coal  from  mine  to  consumer 
along  the  shortest  possible  transportation  lines. 


An  1.  W.  W.  Bill 

Washington,  December  24. — Representative 
Hayden  of  Arizona  has  introduced  a  bill  “to 
prohibit  and  punish  the  interstate  deportation 
of  laborers,  and  other  persons,”  and  it  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  The  bill  is  intended  as  a  “protest” 
against  the  deportation  of  the  I.  W.  W.  strik¬ 
ers  and  trouble-makers  in  the  copper  mines  at 
Bisbee,  Ariz.,  last  summer. 


coal  that  all  the  railroads  would  soon  be  com¬ 
pletely  blocked.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
ternporary  character  of  the  order  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  prompt  revocation  removes  so  much 
of  this  danger  as  might  otherwise  exist.  I  am, 
however,  advised  that  much  more  than  the  addi¬ 
tional  amount  of  coal  involved  can  be  unloaded 
promptly.  I  respectfully  submit  that  there  are 
enough  open  top  cars  in  service  at  the  present 
time  to  take  care  of  the  coal  requirements  of  the 
country  provided  the  cars  are  promptly  moved. 
With  apologies  for  the  length  of  this  communica¬ 
tion,  which  is  excused  only  by  the  urgency  of  its 
occasion,  I  remain,  with  respect. 

“Suggestions  to  modified  statement  of  priorities 
in  the  general  distribution  and  in  movement.” 
See  Judge  Lovett’s  Priority  Order  No.  5.  (1) 

Steam  railroad  fuel  for  current  use  to  the  ex¬ 
tent,  and  in  the  manner,  provided  in  orders  of 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator;  (2)  Live¬ 
stock  perishable  freight,  food,  and  feed;  (3) 
Shipment  of  military  supplies  when  consigned 
direct  to  the  United  States  Government  or  the 
authorized  officers  of  the  United  States  Army, 
Navy,  or  Shipping  Board,  destined  to  any  can¬ 
tonment,  post,  encampment,  arsenal,  or  navy 
yard,  or  to  the  allies  or  the  proper  representatives 
thereof,  when  accompanied  by  a  permit  or  special 
order  issued  by  the  undersigned  shipment  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  any  shipbuilding  plant  under  contract  to 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  constructing  vessels  for  that  board 
when  accompanied  by  a  permit  or  special  order 
issued  by  the  undersigned.  Coal  and  coke  shall 
not  be  included  under  this  paragraph  3  (A),  ex¬ 
cept  when  and  to  the  extent,  and  in  the  manner, 
provided  in  order  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator. 

(B)  Other  shipments,  except  of  coal  and  coke, 
for  the  United  States  Government,  as  the  same 
may  be  authorized  from  time  to  time  by  the  un¬ 
dersigned  as  necessary  in  particular  cases,  but 
only  upon  request  of  the  United  States  Army, 
United  States  Navy,  or  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  through  a  designated  officer  or  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  respective  departments,  located  in 
Washington.  (4)  Coal  to  and  for  by-product 
coking  plants  (not  subject  to  reconsignment), 
when,  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  provided 
in  orders  of  the  L^nited  States  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor. 

During  period  of  si.xty  days  from  the  date 
hereof,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  under- 
•signed,  preference  and  priority,  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  shall  be  given  to  the  movement  of  coal 
and  coke,  regardless  of  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  to  be  used,  and  to  the  return  of  empty 
cars  to  the  coal  mines  and  coke  ovens,  and  pref¬ 
erence  and  priority  in  our  supply  also  shall  be 
given  when  requested  by  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administrator  and  authorized  by  the  undersigned 
in  any  special  instances. 


The  Coal  Shortage  and  Priorities 
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National  Retail  Coalmen  Plan  Convention 

A  Meeting  in  Chicago  on  January  8  and  9  Is  Expected  to  Be 
the  Big  Event  of  the  Year  in  Coal  Circles — The  Program 


Arrangements  are  being  rapidly  perfected  for 
the  big  patriotic  coal  convention  to  be  held  under 
the  ausi)ices  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
January  8  and  0,  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

This  promises  to  be  the  most  important  meet¬ 
ing  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  interests  of  the 
retail  coal  trade,  and  i)rominent  retail  coal  mer¬ 
chants  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States 
have  signified  their  intention  to  be  present  and 
help  work  out  the  details  of  organization  for  a 
iNational  Retail  Association. 

It  will  he  a  distinctly  business  convention,  with 
patriotic  co-operation  as  the  keynote.  Emphasis 
will  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  the  retail 
coal  merchant  as  the  principal  distributing  factor, 
and  plans  will  be  formulated  for  working  out  a 
general  policy  by  which  the  retail  coal  merchants 
of  the  country  and  the  various  retail  coal  asso¬ 
ciations  can  co-operate  with  the  government,  the 
consuming  public  and  other  retailers  to  secure 
the  maximum  efficiency  during  the  present  emer¬ 
gency. 

A  very  hearty  and  cordial  invitation  is  extended 
to  all  retail  coal  merchants  to  make  a  special  ef¬ 
fort  to  attend  this  important  convention  and  to 
take  part  in  its  deliberations.  It  is  a  patriotic 
duty  that  you  owe  to  your  country  and  to  your 
business. 

The  following  is  the  tentative  program  for  the 
convention  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants  Association,  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  January  8  and  9, 
1918  : 

Tuesday,  Jan.  8,  lO  a.  m.  Sharp 

Registration. 

Call  to  Order. 

Address  of  W'elcome  by  Milton  E.  Robinson, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Vice-Chairman  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants  Association. 

Response  and  Outline  of  Aims  of  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Merchants  Association  by  President 
W.  A.  Smoot,  Jr.,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Ten  Minute  Addresses 

“The  Retailers  Importance  in  Winning  the 
War,”  by  William  A.  Clark,  Boston,  Mass.,  Presi¬ 
dent  New  England  Coal  Dealers  Association. 

“Need  of  a  National  Association  of  Retailers,” 
by  A.  P.  Smith,  Denver,  Col.,  President  Retail 
Coal  Dealers  Association  of  Colorado. 

“Benefits  to  Be  Gained  Through  Federal  Regu¬ 
lation,”  by  Wellington  M.  Bertolet,  Reading,  Pa., 
Secretary  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants 
Association. 

“Should  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  Have  a 
Retail  Advisor?”  by  John  E.  Lloyd,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  President  Philadelphia  Coal  Exchange  and 
Chairman  Executive  Committee  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants  Association. 

“Retail  Co-operation  With  Federal,  State  and 
Local  Administrators,”  by  Arch.  Coleman,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  President  City  Coal  Co. 

“The  Retail  Coal  Merchant  as  the  Necessary 
Distributing  Factor,”  by  Arthur  S.  Ainsworth, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  President  Grand  Rapids 
Retail  Coal  Dealers  Association. 

General  Informal  Discussion. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

Recess  for  Luncheon 

Tuesday  Afternoon  Session,  2  p.  m.  Sharp 

Ten  Minute  Addresses 

“Increasing  the  Cash  Sales,”  by  W.  W.  McFar- 
lane,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  of  Waterloo  Retail  Coal 
Club. 

“How  Censorship  of  Orders  Equalizes  Distri¬ 
bution,”  by  N.  H.  Kendall,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Secre¬ 
tary  Chicago  Coal  Merchants  Association. 

“Should  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Be  Licensed  by 
the  Government?”  by  Samuel  B.  Crowell,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa..  ex-President  International  Council 
of  Retail  Merchants. 

“Why  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Should  Be  Pro¬ 
tected,”  by  Herbert  L.  Laird,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Secretary  Northwestern  Traffic  and  Service  Bu¬ 
reau. 

“Should  Operators  Make  Contracts  With  Re¬ 
tailers  for  Domestic  Coal?”  by  John  A.  George, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  ex-President  Indiana  Retail 
Coal  Merchants  Association. 


General  Informal  Discussion. 

Committee  Meetings. 

Recess 

Tuesday  Evening,  7  p.  m. 

Patriotic  Coal  Trade  Banquet  at  Auditorium 
Hotel. 

Speakers  of  the  Evening 

“How  Operators  Are  Increasing  the  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Coal,”  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  Chicago,  Ill., 
Director  National  Coal  Association. 

“How  the  Jobber  Can  Help  the  Retailer,”  by 
E.  M.  Platt,  Chicago,  Ill.,  President  National 
Coal  Jobbers  Association. 

“Transportation  Problem  of  Moving  Coal,”  by 
a  prominent  railroad  official. 

“Why  Operators  and  Retailers  Should  Co¬ 
operate  at  This  Time,”  by  Francis  S.  Peabody, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Assistant  Director  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines. 

“Necessity  of  Patriotic  Co-operation,”  by  Dr. 
H.  A.  Garfield  or  Representative  of  United  States 
Fuel  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wednesday  Session,  10  a.  m. 

Ten  Minute  Addresses 

“Present  Necessity  for  Keeping  Accurate 
Costs,”  by  A.  L.  Havens,  Omaha,  Neb.,  President 
Northwestern  Traffic  and  Service  Bureau. 

“Local  Associations  as  a  Benefit  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic,”  by  R.  R.  Yeagley,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Secre¬ 
tary  Indiana  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Association. 

“How  an  Association  Can  Help  to  Trace  Cars,” 
by  B.  F.  Nigh,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Secretary  Michi- 
gan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Association. 

“Injustice  of  Factories  Selling  Coal  to  Em¬ 
ployes,”  by  Peter  Beck,  Harvey,  Ill.,  ex-President 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

General  Informal  Discussion. 

Recess  for  Luncheon 
Wednesday  Afternoon,  2  p.  m.  Sharp 

Ten  Minute  Addresses 

“Will  Pooling  of  Coal  by  Retailers  Help  Local 
Distribution?”  by  T.  J.  Cossey,  Danville,  Ill., 
President  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal 
Dealers  Association. 

“Rising  to  the  Opportunity  of  Giving  Service,” 
by  Robert  Lake,  Jackson,  Mich.,  President  Michi- 
gan-Ohio-Indiana  Coal  Association. 

“Retail  Handicaps  and  Opportunities,”  by  T. 
Percy  Bryan  of  Gray-Bryan-Sweeney  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

General  Discussion. 

Adoption  of  Resolutions. 

Adjournment. 

The  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  was  organized  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on 
November  20th  at  a  meeting  called  by  the  At¬ 
lantic  States  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Association, 
which  organization  was  merged  into  the  new  na¬ 
tional  body. 

It  is  intended  primarily  to  link  together  the 
retail  coal  merchants  associations  of  the  several 
states  as  well  as  to  bring  together  for  harmonious 
action  the  several  sections  or  interstate  organiza¬ 
tions  and  the  local  bodies.  The  intention  is  to 
cement  together  in  one  nation-wide  federation 
those  retail  coal  merchants  associations  of  various 
names  on  all  matters  wherein  they  Have  an  in¬ 
terest  in  common. 

A  bureau  will  be  maintained  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  with  a  representative  retail  coal  dealer 
in  charge.  A  field  secretary  will  be  in  almost 
constant  movement  throughout  the  country  in  an 
endeavor  to  bring  the  retail  trade  to  the  point 
where  they  can  see  eye  to  eye  upon  the  very  vital 
problems  affecting  all. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  in 
New  York  City  on  December  3d,  it  was  felt  that 
this  association  is  an  absolute  necessity  as  this 
is  the  only  branch  of  the  coal  business  not  here¬ 
tofore  represented  by  a  national  association.  It 
is  believed  that  the  organization  is  not  merely 
one  for  the  present  emergency,  but  one  which 
will  prove  itself  of  value  and  will  be  the  means 
of  enabling  retailers  throughout  the  country  to 
place  their  business  upon  a  more  efficient  basis. 
When  this  is  done,  the  retail  coal  man  will  be 
able  to  take  his  place  in  the  community  with  other 
merchants  and  be  much  less  liable  to  the  sus¬ 


picion  with  which  he  has  been  frequently  re¬ 
garded  in  the  past.  It  is  believed  that  the  present 
is  a  great  opportunity  and  it  is  trusted  that  all 
concerned  may  promptly  affiliate. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  and  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee ; 

President,  W.  A.  Smoot,  Jr.,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Vice-President,  Samuel  B.  Crowell,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Vice-President,  W.  Hamilton  Smith,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Vice-President,  Arthur  F.  Rice,  New  York 
City. 

Vice-President,  W.  D.  Elmstrom,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Vice-President,  Bushrod  M.  Watts,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Vice-President,  W.  A.  Clark,  Boston,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Jesse  C.  Suter,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Field  Secretary,  Arthur  M.  Hull,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  president,  vice-presidents  and  the  gentle¬ 
men  named  below  form  the  executive  committee : 

John  E.  Lloyd,  Chairman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Milton  E.  Robinson,  Vice-Chairman,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Wellington  M.  Bertolet,  Reading,  Pa. 

J.  Harry  West,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Walker  Cottrell,  Richmond,  Va. 

J.  Cal.  Ewing,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Howard  G.  Dew'ey,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

James  C.  Tattersall,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Robert  Lake,  Jackson,  Mich. 

R.  R.  Yeagley,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Wm.  T.  C.  Berlin,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Herbert  L.  Laird,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  P.  Smith,  Denver,  Col. 

Wallace  B.  Phinney,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  association  is  fortunate  in  having  its  pres¬ 
ident,  W.  A.  Smoot,  Jr.,  of  Alexandria,  Va. ;  its 
Vice-President,  Samuel  B.  Crowell,  of  the  Geo. 
B.  Newton  Coal  Company,  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  John  E. 
Lloyd,  of  Wm.  M.  Lloyd  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  de¬ 
vote  their  time  to  the  organization  without  any 
compensation. 

Mr.  Crowell  and  Mr.  Lloyd  will  both  make 
their  headquarters  at  Washington  and  give  their 
entire  time.  Mr.  Smoot,  who  lives  at  Alexandria, 
Va.,  will  also  be  there  practically  all  the  time. 
The  secretary,  Jesse  C.  Suter,  is  in  the  office  of 
the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  but  is  allowed 
sufficient  time  off  to  also  look  after  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  National  Association. 

Arthur  M.  Hull,  editor  of  The  Retail  Coalman, 
serves  as  field  secretary  in  helping  to  secure  the 
co-operation  and  affiliation  of  the  various  western 
retail  associations  as  soon  as  possible.  This  he 
is  also  doing  without  any  compensation. 

The  retailers  are  anxious  to  make  the  meeting 
here  on  January  8  and  9  correspond  with  the  re¬ 
tailers  to  the  Pittsburgh  gathering  of  operators 
and  the  Chicago  meeting  of  jobbers. 

It  will  be  done. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-laws : 

CONSTITUTION 
Article  I 

Section  1.  This  Association  shall  be  known  as 
the  National  Retail  Co.\l  Merchants  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Sec.  2.  The  object  of  this  Association  is : 

(a)  To  bring  the  various  state  and  city  retail 
associations  together  for  their  mutual  benefit  in 
all  matters  where  interchange  of  ideas  or  har¬ 
monious  action  is  desired. 

(b)  To  gather  and  diffuse  accurate  and  reliable 
information  regarding  the  cost  and  distribution 
of  coal  at  retail. 

(c)  To  procure  uniformity  and  certainty  in 
the  customs  and  usages  in  the  retail  coal  business. 

(d)  To  promote  a  more  enlarged  and  friendly 
intercourse  between  those  engaged  in  such  busi¬ 
ness. 

(e)  To  co-operate  with  the  officers  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral,  State  and  Municipal  Governments. 

Article  II 
Membership 

Section  L  The  membership  shall  primarily 
consist  of  the  several  State  retail  coal  as¬ 
sociations.  Other  associations  not  affiliated 
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through  State  bodies  may  be  admitted  by  vote  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  2.  Individual  dealers,  firms,  or  corpora¬ 
tions  may  be  admitted  to  honorary,  associate,  or 
contributing  membership  by  vote  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  upon  payment  of  the  prescribed 
fee.  These  members  shall  enjoy  all  privileges 
other  than  voting. 

Sec.  3.  Member  associations  shall  be  entitled 
to  representation  in  annual  conventions  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  _  _  _  ^ 

(a)  Sectional  or  interstate  associations,  one 
delegate  for  each  state  represented  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

(b)  State  -Associations,  two  delegates  each. 

(c)  All  local  or  city  Associations,  one  delegate 
each. 

Article  III 
Board  of  Direction 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Direction 
consisting  of  one  member  for  each  State,  Terri¬ 
tory,  insular  possession  and  the  District  of  Col¬ 
umbia.  Each  member  of  this  Board  is  to  be  se¬ 
lected  at  the  annual  meeting  by  the  delegates 
present  from  his  particular  State. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Direction  to  immediately  meet  and  elect  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Direction  shall  perform 
such  other  functions  as  the  annual  conventions 
may  from  time  to  time  provide. 

Article  IV 
Officers 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association 
shall  be  a  President,  a  First  Vice-President,  and 
five  additional  Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding 
Secretary,  a  Field  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer. 
They  shall  serve  for  one  (1)  year  and  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  qualify. 

Sec.  2.  The  financial  officers  shall  give  such 
bond  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  require. 

Sec.  3.  The  officers  shall  perform  the  duties 
usually  devolving  upon  such  offices. 

Article  V 
Executive  Committee 

Section  1.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  as 
members  ex-officio  and  not  to  exceed  fourteen 
others  selected  by  the  President  from  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Board  of  Direction. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive 
Committee  to  exercise  general  supervision  of  the 
affairs  of  this  Association,  enforce  all  laws  and 
from  time  to  time  to  make  and  carry  into  effect 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  Association, 
which  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  observed  and 
obeyed  by  members  as  if  included  in  this  constitu¬ 
tion. 

Article  VI 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a  regular  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  held  during  May  in 
each  year  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  named  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
a  Board  of  Direction  as  hereinbefore  provided, 
and  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may 
properly  come  before  the  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  of  this  Association 
may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  President  or  by 
vote  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Thirty  days 


notice  shall  be  given  of  all  special  meetings  and 
not  less  than  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  annual 
meetings. 

Sec.  3.  At  all  meetings  of  this  Association  the 
Board  of  Direction,  or  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  and 
a  vote  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  those  present  and 
voting  shall  be  necessary  for  the  adoption  of  any 
resolution  or  decision. 

Sec.  4.  At  all  meetings  the  following  order  of 
business  shall  be  observed : 

1.  Roll  call. 

2.  Report  of  proper  notice  of  meeting. 

3.  Reading  minutes. 

4.  Report  of  officers. 

5.  Reading  of  communications. 

6.  Report  of  committees. 

7.  Election. 

S.  Unfinished  business. 

9.  New  business. 

Article  VII 
Revenue 

Section  1.  The  revenue  for  the  support  of  this- 
Association  shall  be  raised  by  such  pro  rata  as¬ 
sessment  upon  the  several  constituent  Associa¬ 
tions  and  from  such  honorary,  associate,  or  con¬ 
tributing  membership  fees  as  may  be  from  time 
to  time  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  VTII 

Committees 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  appoint  all 
committees,  including  an  auditing  committee 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  accounts  of  the  Association  at  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  be  a  member  ex- 
officio  of  all  committees. 

Article  IX 

Section  1.  Roberts  Rules  of  Order  shall  be 
the  parliamentary  authority  in  all  meetings  where 
not  in  conflict  with  this  Constitution. 

Article  X 

Amendments 

Section  1.  This  Constitution  or  any  part 
thereof  may  be  amended,  added  to,  or  repealed, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  member  Associations 
at  an  annual  meeting,  provided  at  least  thirty 
days’  written  notice  of  the  contemplated  change 
and  the  date,  hour  and  place  of  such  meeting  shall 
have  been  mailed  to  each  representative  at  his 
last  known  address. 


Kankakee  County  Organizes 

One  of  the  best  meetings  in  connection  with 
the  new  county  organization  movement  con¬ 
vened  at  the  Hotel  La  Fayette,  Kankakee,  Ill., 
December  29.  After  partaking  of  an  excellent 
dinner,  D.  P.  Cleghorn,  chairman  of  the  county 
fuel  committee,  explained  to  the  retail  coal 
men  present  the  things  expected  of  them,  also 
the  course  they  should  follow  in  case  of  emer¬ 
gency.  Mr.  Cleghorn’s  advice  was  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  straightforward, 
clear-headed  business  man.  Among  other 
things,  he  strongly  urged  close  co-operation 
among  the  retailers,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of 
fuel,  but  for  the  cultivation  of  genuine  friend¬ 
ship  among  competitors.  Peter  Beck  of  Har¬ 


vey,  Ill.,  discussed  cost  accounting  in  the 
clear  and  concise  manner  for  which  his  talks 
arc  noted.  Organization  and  the  results  to  be 
accomplished  through  co-operation  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Following  these  talks  and  the  general 
discussion  in  connection  therewith,  the  Kan¬ 
kakee  County  Coal  Merchants’  Association  was 
organized  and  the  following  officers  elected: 

C.  L.  Moore,  president,  Kankakee;  John  Ashline, 
vice-president,  St.  Anne;  H.  ,1.  Troup,  secretary, 
Kankakee;  John  Hess,  treasurer,  Momence. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a 
committee  on  constitution  and  by-laws: 

E.  C.  Streeter,  Grant  Park;  B.  F.  Kufe,  Herscher: 

G.  W.  Hunt,  Chebanse. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  present; 

D.  P.  Cleghorn,  Fuel  Committee,  Kankakee;  Shir¬ 
ley  E.  Moisant,  Fuel  Committee,  Kankakee;  H.  C. 
Luehrs  &  Sons,  George  E.  Luehrs,  Kankakee;  F. 
W.  Gohlke  &  Son,  Otto  Gohlke,  Kankakee;  Kan¬ 
kakee  Ice,  Feed  &  Fuel  Co.,  S.  E.  Wilkinson,  Kan¬ 
kakee;  C.  L.  &  H.  C.  Moore,  C.  L.  Moore,  Kanka¬ 
kee;  P.  H.  Germania,  Kankakee;  Gleaner  Coal  & 
Lumber  Company,  Roy  E.  Esson,  Grant  Park; 
George  Van  Voorst,  Union  Hill;  St.  Anne  Brick  & 
Tile  Company,  J.  B.  Ashline,  St.  Anne;  Hughes 
Bros.,  Thomas  Hughes,  St.  Anne;  John  Karcher  & 
Son,  Herscher;  W.  D.  Alexander  &  Co.,  B.  F.  Kufe, 
Herscher;  Charles  Wertz  &  Co.,  Charles  Wertz, 
Bradley;  Bonfield  Grain  &  Lumber  Company,  O.  H. 
Gans,  Bonfleld;  B.  F.  Cummings  Grain  Company, 
W.  H.  Vansant,  Clifton;  Hess  Bros.,  Momence; 
B.  L.  Tabler  &  Son,  Momence;  Charles  H.  Simonds, 
Momence;  A.  C.  Shimmin,  Reddick;  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  Frank  McGrew; 
Farmers  Elevator  Company,  W.  C.  Bishop,  Man- 
teno;  West  Bros.  Grain  Company,  H.  F.  Addems, 
Manteno;  Beck  Coal  &  Lumber  Company,  Peter 
Beck,  Harvey;  Chebanse  Grain,  Feed  &  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  G.  W.  Hunt,  Chebanse;  Streeter  Kallgren 
Lumber  Company,  E.  C.  Streeter,  Grant  Park;  H. 

H.  Thorp  &  Co.,  Aronia  Park;  F.  L.  Martin  Son, 
Bradley;  T.  LaFond  &  Son,  Sylva  LaFond;  Illinois 
Fuel  &  Phosphate  Company,  C.  H.  Rumsey,  Kan¬ 
kakee. 


National  Labor  Bureau 

Washington,  December  24. — {Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Senator  Robinson  has  introduced  V 
in  the  Senate  and  Representative  Keating  of 
Colorado  has  introduced  in  the  House  a  bill 
“to  promote  the  welfare  of  industries  and 
wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  to  extend 
the  United  States  employment  service  in  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  for  other  purposes.’’ 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  of  a  United  States 
employment  service,  with  a  director  at  $5,000 
a  year  at  its  head,  and  for  assistants,  experts, 
special  agents,  and  other  employes.  The  meas¬ 
ure,  which  emanates  from  the  department  it¬ 
self,  aims  at  a  comprehensive  extension  of  the 
present  Division  of  Information  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  whose  function  is  to  assist  in  bring¬ 
ing  together  employers  who  need  employes 
and  employes  who  waijt  employers.  Provision 
is  made  for  co-operation  with  the  respective 
states  which  maintain  employment  bureaus, 
the  'sum  of  $750,000  is  appropriated  for  the 
first  year  of  the  service  if  it  is  established,  and 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  to  co-operate 
in  the  work.  In  the  Senate  the  bill  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  of  which  Senator  Hoke  Smith  of 
Georgia  is  chairman,  and  in  the  House  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor,  of  which  Representative 
James  P.  Maher  is  chairman. 


One  of  Sandusky’s  U p-to-the-Minute  Coal  Merck  ants  and  His  Enlarged  Plant 


The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the 
office  part  of  the  plant  and  some  of  the  delivery 
equipment  of  George  C.  Matthes  of  Sandusky, 


Ohio.  Mr.  Matthes  has  been  in  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  in  Sandusky  for  over  eighteen  years. 

He  has  found  the  auto  truck  delivery  to  be 


of  advantage  and  he  uses  two  Service  three-ton 
trucks  and  one  one-ton  Smith  Form-a-Truck 
in  his  business. 
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President  Wilson  Takes  Control  of  the  Railways 


'I'he  President  i)ractically  has  declared 
martial  law  on  the  railroads.  That  is,  he 
has  suspended  the  civil  laws  which  regu¬ 
late  and  govern  them.  He  has  set  up  in 
their  place  the  laws  of  his  own  mind  or 
the  laws  of  the  mind  of  his  director-gen¬ 
eral. 

As  to  whether  this  is  a  good  or  bad 
thing,  we  reserve  judgment.  No  one  can 
tell  whether  the  move  is  for  the  best  or 
worst  until  he  knows  what  President  Wil¬ 
son  or  his  director-general  proposes. 

For  the  present,  we  have  only  this  tc 
present:  In  Washington,  an  important  of¬ 
ficial  on  an  important  occasion  will  not  al¬ 
low  himself  to  be  quoted.  Instead,  he  talks 
freely  to  the  newspaper  correspondents  and 
they  give  out  as  their  own  the  data  and  • 
opinions  he  voiced.  With  that  in  mind, 
we  present  the  following  paragraphs  from 
the  article  by  Charles  Michelson  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald:  * 

A  man  who  may  be  one  of  the  chief  aids 


Wliereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  authority  vested 
in  them,  by  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  hearing  date  April  6, 
1917;  resolved. 

That  the  state  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  imperial  German  government,  which  has 
thus  been  thrust  upon  the  United  States,  is  hereby 
formally  declared;  and  that  the  President  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  to  employ 
the  entire  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  the  resources  of  the  government  to 
carry  on  war  against  the  imperial  German  govern¬ 
ment;  and  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  successful 
termination,  all  of  the  resources  of  the  country 
are  hereby  pledged  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

And  by  joint  resolution,  bearing  date  of  Dec. 
7,  1917,  resolved ; 

That  a  state  of  war  is  hereby  declared  to  exist 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  im¬ 
perial  and  royal  Austro-Hungarian  government ; 
and  that  the  President  be,  tind  he  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  and  directed,  to  employ  the  entire  naval  and 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  government  to  carry  on  war  against 
the  imperial  and  royal  Austro-Hungarian  govern¬ 
ment ;  and  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  successful 
termination  all  the  resources  of  the  country  are 
hereby  pledged  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

And,  whereas,  it  is  provided  by  section  1  of 
the  act  approved  Aug.  29,  1916,  entitled  “An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  and 
for  other  purposes”  as  follows: 

The  President,  in  time  of  war,  is  empowered, 
through  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  take  possession 
and  assume  control  of  any  system  or  systems  of 
transportation,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  to  utilize 
the  same,  to  the  exclusion  as  far  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  of  all  other  traffic  thereon,  for  the  transfer 
or  transportation  of  troops,  war  material  and 
equipment,  or  for  such  other  purposes  connected 
with  the  emergency  as  may  be  needful  or  desir¬ 
able. 

And  whereas,  it  has  now  become  necessary  in 
the  national  defense  to  take  possession  and  as¬ 
sume  control  of  certain  systems  of  transportation 
and  to  utilize  the  same,  to  the  exclusion  as  far  as 
may  be  necessary  of  other  than  war  traffic  thereon, 
for  the  transportation  of  troops,  war  material  and 
equipment  therefor,  and  for  other  needful  and 
desirable  purposes  connected  with  the  prosecution 
of  the  war ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  vested  in  me  by  the  foregoing  resolutions 
and  statute,  and  by  virtue  of  all  other  powers 
thereto  me  enabling,  do  hereby,  through  Newton 
D.  Baker,  secretary  of  war,  take  possession  and 
assume  control  at  12  o’clock  noon  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  December,  1917,  of  each  and  every 
system  of  transportation  and  the  appurtenances 
thereof  located  wholly  or  in  part  within  the 


in  the  new  service  jjointed  out  a  few  of  the 
obvious  economies  possible  today.  Fvery 
road  maintains  a  big  staff  to  look  for  busi¬ 
ness.  With  everything  pooled  there  is  no 
value  in  drumming  up  trade.  It  makes 
no  difference  either  to  the  Government  or 
the  roads  which  road  gets  the  freight,  so 
the  freight  hunters  may  be  dispensd  with. 

Every  road  maintains  expensive  ticket 
offices  in  the  big  cities.  With  only  one 
system  tickets  will  be  good  on  any  road, 
so  there  is  no  necessity  of  more  than  a 
single  ticket  office. 

Car  tracing  is  another  source  of  vast 
expense.  Under  Government  control  there 
is  no  individuality  of  ownership  in  cars.  A 
freight  car  can  be  loaded  anywhere  for 
any  destination  and  sent  on  with  a  new 
cargo  from  that  point  or  any  other  point, 
without  reference  to  its  home  port.  So 
another  set  of  expensive  bureaus  will  be 
done  away  with. 


boundaries  of  the  continental  United  States  and 
consisting  of  railroads,  and  owned  or  controlled 
systems  of  coastwise  and  inland  transportation, 
engaged  in  general  transportation,  whether 
operated  by  steam  or  by  electric  power,  in¬ 
cluding  also  terminals,  terminal  companies  and 
terminal  associations,  sleeping  and  parlor  cars, 
private  cars  and  private  car  lines,  elevators,  ware¬ 
houses,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  and  all  other 
equipment  and  appurtenances  commonly  used 
upon  or  operated  as  a  part  of  such  rail  or  com¬ 
bined  rail  and  water  systems  of  transportation — 
to  the  end  that  such  systems  of  transportation 
be  utilized  for  the  transfer  and  transportation  of 
troops,  war  material  and  equipment,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  of  all  other 
traffic  thereon ;  and  that  so  far  as  such  exclusive 
use  be  not  necessary  or  desirable,  such  systems 
of  transportation  be  operated  and  utilized  in  the 
performance  of  such  other  services  as  the  national 
interest  may  require  and  the  usual  and  ordinary 
liusiness  and  duties  of  common  carriers. 

It  is  hereby  directed  that  the  possession,  control, 
operation  and  utilization  of  such  transportation 
systems  hereby  by  me  undertaken  shall  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  and  through  William  G.  McAdoo,  who  is 
hereby  appointed  and  designated  director-general 
of  railroads.  Said  director  may  perform  the  du¬ 
ties  imposed  upon  him,  so  long  and  to  such  extent 
as  he  shall  determine,  through  the  boards  of  di¬ 
rectors,  receivers,  officers  and  employes  of  said 
.systems  of  transportation. 

Until  and  except  so  far  as  said  director  shall 
from  time  to  time  by  general  or  special  orders 
otherwise  provide,  the  boards  of  directors,  receiv¬ 
ers,  officers  and  employes  of  the  various  transpor¬ 
tation  systems  shall  continue  the  operation  thereof 
in  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  of  the  business 
of  common  carriers,  in  the  names  of  their  re¬ 
spective  companies. 

Until  and  except  so  far  as  said  director  shall 
from  time  to  time  otherwise  by  general  or  special 
orders  determine,  such  systems  of  transportation 
shall  remain  subject  to  all  existing  statutes  and 
orders  of  the  interstate  commerce  commission  and 
to  all  statutes  and  orders  of  regulating  commis¬ 
sions  of  the  various  states  in  which  said  systems 
or  any  part  thereof  may  be  situated.  But  any 
orders,  general  or  special,  hereafter  made  by  said 
director,  shall  have  paramount  authority  and  be 
olieyed  as  such. 

Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  now  af¬ 
fecting  the  possession,  operation  and  control  of 
street  electric  passenger  railways,  including  rail¬ 
ways  commonly  called  interurbans,  whether  such 
railways  be  or-  be  not  owned  or  controlled  by  such 
railroad  companies  or  systems.  By  subsequent- 
order  and  proclamation,  if  any  when  it  shall 
be  found  necessary  or  desirable  possession,  con¬ 
trol  or  operation  may  be  taken  of  all  or  any  part 
of  such  street  railway  systems,  including  subways 
and  tunnels,  and  by  subsequent  order  and  procla¬ 
mation  possession,  control  and  operation  in  whole 
or  in  part  may  also  be  relinquished  to  the  owners 
thereof  of  any  part  of  the  railroad  system  or 


The  financing  of  the  roads  will  be  done 
in  connection  with  the  financing  of  the  war. 
If  the  2,500,000  freight  cars  and  70,000 
locomotives  now  in  operation  are  found  in¬ 
sufficient  McAdoo  will  buy  more.  Prob¬ 
ably  he  will  buy  them  through  the  exist¬ 
ing  boards  of  directors  in  order  to  keep 
the  railroad  machinery  intact.  It  is  the 
same  way  with  betterments  and  extensions. 
The  Government  will  pay  for  these,  it  is 
hoped,  frorn  the  surplus  of  earnings,  and 
when  the  railroads  get  their  properties  back 
again  these  will  be  charged  against  them, 
except  in  the  case  of  improvements  that 
are  of  war  utility  only. 

It  might  seem  that  embarrassment  might 
come  from  a  conflict  between  Judge  Lov¬ 
ett,  director  of  priority,  who  is  as  much  a 
presidential  creation  as  is  the  director  gen¬ 
eral  of  railroads.  But  Lovett  and  McAdoo 
have  already  been  in  consultation,  and  it  is 
likely  that  co-operation  instead  of  opposi¬ 
tion  will  result. 


rail  and  water  systems,  possession  and  control  of 
which  are  hereby  assumed. 

The  director  shall  as  soon  as  may  be  after 
having  assumed  such  possession  and  control  enter 
upon  negotiations  with  the  several  companies 
looking  to  agreements  for  just  and  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  possession,  use  and  control 
of  their  respective  properties  on  the  basis  of  an 
annual  guaranteed  compensation,  above  accruing 
depreciation  and  the  maintenance  depreciation 
and  the  maintenance  of  their  properties,  equiva¬ 
lent,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  average  of  the  net 
operating  income  thereof  for  the  three-year  period 
ending  June  30,  1917— the  results  of  such  nego¬ 
tiations  to  be  reported  to  me  for  such  action  as 
may  be  appropriate  and  lawful. 

But  nothing  herein  contained,  expressed  or  im¬ 
plied,  or  hereafter  done  or  suffered  hereunder 
shall  be  deemed  in  any  way  to  impair  the  rights 
of  the  stockholders,  bondholders,  creditors  and 
other  persons  having  interests  in  said  systems  of 
transportation  or  in  the  profits  thereof,  to  receive 
just  and  adequate  compensation  for  the  use  and 
control  and  operation  of  their  property  hereby 
assumed. 

Regular  dividends  hitherto  declared,  and  ma¬ 
turing  interest  upon  bonds,  debentures  and  other 
obligations,  may  be  paid  in  due  course;  and  such 
regular  dividends  and  interest  may  continue  to  be 
paid  until  and  unless  the  said  director  shall  from 
time  to  time  otherwise  by  general  or  special  or¬ 
ders  determine;  and,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  directors,  the  various  carriers  may  agree  upon 
and  arrange  for  the  renewal  and  extension  of  ma¬ 
turing  obligations. 

Except  with  the  prior  written  assent  of  said 
director,  no  attachment  by  mesne  process  or  on 
execution  shall  be  levied  on  or  against  any  of 
the  property  used  by  any  of  the  said  transporta¬ 
tion  systems  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  as 
common  carriers;  but  suits  may  be  brought  by 
and  against  said  carriers  and  judgments  rendered 
as  hitherto  until  and  except  so  far  as  said  direc¬ 
tor  may,  by  general  or  special  orders,  otherwise 
determine. 

From  and  after  12  o’clock  on  said  twentj’-eighth 
day  of  December,  1917,  all  transportation  systems 
included  in  this  order  and  proclamation  shall  con¬ 
clusively  be  deemed  within  the  possession  and 
control  of  said  director  without  further  act  or 
notice.  But  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  said 
possession  and  control  shall  date  from  12  o’clock 
midnight  on  Dec.  31.  1917. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to 
be  affixed. 

Done  by  the  President,  through  Newton  D. 
Baker,  secretary  of  war.  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
.seventeen,  and  of  independence  of  the  United 
States  the  one  hundred  and  forty-second.  ^ 

Woodrow  ^^'ILSo^^ 

Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War. 

Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State. 


The  President’s  Proclamation  on  Railroads 
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Deputy  Fuel  Distributors  Appointed 


Washington,  D.  C.,  December  26. —  (^Special 
Correspondence.) — United  States  Fuel  Admini¬ 
strator  Harry  A.  Garfield,  on  December  26,  made 
public  the  following : 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Lawson  as 
Deputy  Distributor  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  in  the  Fairmont  District  of  Virginia 
marks  a  further  step  in  the  plan  of  decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and  promises 
more  effective  co-operation  between  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  coal  producers  and  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Lawson’s  appointment  was  made  after  as¬ 
surances  had  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  H. 
Jenkins,  president  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Op¬ 
erators’  Association,  that  the  appointment  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  association  and  to  all  the 
operators  concerned.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator  to  appoint  as  deputy 
distributors  only  men  familiar  with  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  and  acceptable  to  the  coal  producers  of 
the  district  in  which  each  is  appointed. 

The  deputy  distributors  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  Fuel  Adminstrators,  whose  duties  and 
responsibilties  remain  as  heretofore.  The  duty 
of  the  deputy  distributor  is  to  facilitate  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  coal  to  meet  emergencies  on  requests 
and  orders  from  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator  and 
from  the  State  Fuel  Administrators,  to  make 
equitable  allotment  of  such  orders  among  op¬ 
erators,  and  to  keep  the  Fuel  Administrator  at 
Washington  informed  of  conditions  in  each  pro¬ 
ducing  district. 

Authority  is  not  given  to  the  deputy  dis¬ 
tributors  to  determine  priority  of  needs,  nor  to 
prefer  one  consignee  over  another.  This  author¬ 
ity  is  reserved  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  and,  when  so  authorized,  to  the  State 
Fuel  Administrators. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  agency  is  intended 
primarily  to  meet  emergency  needs.  Under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions,  the  purchaser  will  be  left  as  free 
as  the  war  emergency  permit  to  deal  directly  with 
the  operators  producing  the  coal.  A  deputy  dis¬ 
tributor  will  eventually  be  appointed  in  each  pro¬ 
ducing  district.  The  plan  contemplates  also  the 
designation  of  a  representative  of  the  railroads 
to  advise  with  the  deputy  distributor  in  each 
producing  district,  and  the  executive  committee 
of  the  American  Railway  Association  has  been 
asked  through  its  chairman,  Mr.  Fairfax  Harri¬ 
son,  to  co-operate  by  appointing  such  represen¬ 
tatives.  ^  (Signed)  H.  A.  Garfield. 

The  following  are  Lawson’s  instructions : 

Dear  sir; — To  facilitate  the  apportionment  and 
distribution  of  bituminous  coal  and  assure  prompt 
and  equitable  allotment  of  emergency  orders 
among  shippers,  for  the  purposes  named  below, 
you  are  hereby  appointed  to  represent  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator  in  coal  fields  of  the 
following  counties  of  West  Virginia  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  named  below: 

Barbour,  Braxton,  Gilmer,  Harrison,  Nicholas, 
Lewis,  Marion,  Monongalia,  Preston,  Gauley, 
Randolph,  Taylor,  Upshur,  Webster,  District  of 
B.  and  O. 

You  are  directed  to  establish  the  necessary  or¬ 
ganization  to  properly  conduct  the  activities  of 
this  office,  which  are  as  follows : 

(1)  On  receipt  of  requests  for  fuel  from  State 
Fuel  Administrators  and  on  receipt  of  request.s 
and  orders  for  fuel  from  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  allot  such  requests  and  orders  to 
individual  shippers  and  mines  in  the  above  named 
are  as  equitably  as  possible  and  with  a  view 
to  securing  prompt  compliance  with  such  orders 
without  undue  hardship  to  individual  shippers. 

(2)  To  report  to  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator 
in  detail  on  each  request  received  from  State 
Fuel  Administrators  and  describe  the  action  taken, 
including  the  name  of  the  shipper  or  mine  to 
which  the  request  or  order  was  allotted. 

(3)  To  arrange  with  each  individual  shipper 
and  mine  in  your  district  for  daily  notice  to  you 
of  production,  working  time,  car  supply  ship¬ 
ments,  contracts  and  free  coal. 

(4)  To  compile  reports  of  production,  working 
time,  car  supply,  shipments,  contracts,  and  free 
coal  and  to  report  such  figures  to  Washington  in 
totals  at  the  close  of  each  business  day,  beginning 
at  once.  Forms  for  reporting  this  information 
will  be  forwarded  to  you  as  prepared. 

(5)  To  comply  with  all  instructions  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Fuel  .Administrator  governing  the  con¬ 
duct  of  your  office  and  to  recommend  to  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administrator,  from  time  to  time  any  change 
in  practice,  which  might  result  in  more  efficient 
administration. 

Your  appointment  as  above  is  to  continue  at 


the  pleasure  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator  and 
may  be  terminated  by  him  at  any  time,  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  business  may  require  or  as  his 
judgment  may  deem  proper.  All  reports  and 
communications  regarding  the  operation  of  your 
office  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  L.  A.  Snead, 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator,  Washington. 

At  least  until  other  arrangements  are  estab¬ 
lished,  it  is  understood  that  the  expenses  of  con¬ 
ducting  your  agency  will  be  borne  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  shippers  and  mines  in  your  district  under 
a  co-operative  arrangement  to  be  established  and 
agreed  upon  by  them.  Please  confirm  by  wire 
your  acceptance  of  this  appointment  at  once.  A 
letter  has  been  sent  to  all  shippers  of  bituminous 
coal  in  the  Fairmount  district  asking  them  to 
heartily  co-operate  with  Lawson. 

In  connection  with  anthracite.  Dr.  Garfield  said : 
Production  of  anthracite  coal  for  1917,  showed 
a  material  increase  over  the  anthracite  production 
for  1916.  From  January  1st  to  December  1st, 
1917.  Shipments  from  the  anthracite  mines  were 
71,434,400  tons  as  compared  with  61,793,600  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  of  last  year.  These  figures 
cover  shipments  and  not  production.  The  pro¬ 
duction  is  considerably  higher,  and  the  difference 
represents  the  amount  of  anthracite  coal  mined 
and  used  in  connection  with  the  mining  opera¬ 
tions,  as  steam  coal  or  as  domestic  anthracite 
sold  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  for  consumption 
in  local  communities  in  the  anthracite  region.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  year’s  production  will  amount 
to  about  84,000,000  tons  as  against  something  less 
than  73,000,000  tons  last  year.  Transportation  of 
anthracite  coal  has  not  been  interfered  with  ma¬ 
terially  by  car  shortage.  The  anthracite  mines 
are  largely  owned  by  the  railroads  upon  which 
they  are  situated  and  have  generally  a  100  per 
cent  car  supply.  Shipments  of  anthracite,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  impeded  by  the  general  trans¬ 
portation  congestion.  Both  the  mines  and  the 
railroads  have  been  hampered  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  a  shortage  of  labor,  but  production  has 
been  maintained  in  spite  of  these  difficulties.  The 
general  shortage  ^f  bituminous  coal  has  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  demand  for  anthracite 
where  the  hard  coal  could  be  substituted  in  manu¬ 
facturing  plants.  This  is  particularly  true  with 
regard  to  gas  plants,  which  have  been  unable  to 
secure  coke  by  reason  of  the  bituminous  shortage. 
The  consumption  of  anthracite  for  gas  purposes 
has  increased  tremendously.  It  has  lately  been 
substituted  in  the  many  cases  where  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  formerly  used  coke.  Temporary  short¬ 
ages  of  coal  in  many  of  the  eastern  states  de¬ 
pendent  upon  anthracite  entirely  for  domestic 
fuel  have  been  caused  largely  by  transportation 
congestion  and  by  shortage  of  labor.  The  coal 
supply  for  New  York  City  has  often  been  seri¬ 
ously  interfered  with  by  reason  of  the  lack  of 
labor  available  to  unload  anthracite  at  the  Jersey 
Citv  terminals. 

This  is  the  statement  of  Dr.  Garfield  in  part 
concerning  transportation  conditions : 

“Since  the  Fuel  Administration  began  its  work 
there  has  been  a  more  or  less  steady  falling  off 
in  the  supply  of  coal  cars  furnished  to  mines 
producing  bituminous  coal.  From  August  18th 
to  November  24th,  reports  of  the  geological  sur¬ 
vey,  covering  the  bituminous  fields,  show  that 
:10, 166,442  tons  of  possible  production  have  been 
lost  by  reason  of  lack  of  coal  cars  delivered  to 
the  mines.  The  percentage  of  car  shortage  in 
relation  to  the  rated  capacity  of  the  various  mines 
has  ranged  from  6.5  per  cent  to  20.2  per  cent.  In 
the  week  of  August  25th,  1,070,853  tons  were  lost 
because  of  car  shortage.  During  the  month  of 
November  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the 
tonnage  lost  for  this  reason  until  for  the  week 
of  November  24th,  3,058,078  tons  of  possible  pro¬ 
duction  were  lost  through  failure  of  mines  to 
secure  proper  transportation. 

Transportation  conditions  which  have  been  bad 
from  the  time  the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
have  gradually  become  worse  and  worse.  During 
November  the  railroad  congestion  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  carriers  to  properly  handle  the  vast 
amount  of  freight  tonnage  offered  to  them, 
readied  a  point  where  it  threatened  to  completely 
halt  the  movement  of  coal.  The  efforts  to  speed 
up  the  production  of  coal  had  placed  a  large 
quantity  of  loaded  cars  on  the  railroads  and  much 
of  it  was  practically  stationary.  At  that  time  the 
I'uel  Administration  requested  the  Director  of 
Priority,  Judge  S.  S.  Lovett,  to  issue  an  order 
that  would  enable  the  railroads  to  move  coal  in 
preference  to  all  other  freight.  The  Priority 
Director,  after  considering  the  matter,  failed  to 
issue  such  an  order,  but  sometime  later  issued  a 


general  priority  order  covering  a  large  number  of 
articles  in  which  coal  was  included. 

“So  far  as  the  actual  production  of  coal  at  the 
mines  is  concerned,  I  am  confident  that  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  and  are  being  taken,  by 
the  Fuel  Administration  will  enforce  the  greatest 
possible  production,  and  that  the  mines  under  the 
control  of  the  Fuel  Administration  are  now  in  a 
position  to  deliver  an  output  far  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  coal  the  railroads  of  the  country  can 
handle. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has,  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  its  activities,  extended  the  utmost 
co-operation  to  the  railroads  of  the  country  when¬ 
ever  co-operation  would  aid.  A  representative 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  with  full  authority 
to  divert  coal  already  on  the  way  to  market  was 
assigned  to  co-operate  with  the  railroads  in  re¬ 
lieving  the  congestion  which  reached  its  climax 
early  in  Decemb^er. 

Through  his  efforts  the  railroads  were  enabled 
to  move  coal  which  had  been  congested  in  the 
yards  along  the  nearest  transportation  lines  to  its 
destination,  and  if  necessary  to  alter  the  original 
destination  and  cut  down  transportation  distances 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  Individual  State 
Fuel  Administrators  have  been  given  authority 
to  divert  coal  in  their  jurisdictions  wherever 
emergency  fuel  requirements  made  an  immediate 
supply  necessary  for  the  relief  of  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  or  war  industries.  As  a  result  of  these 
steps  the  effect  of  actual  shortage  of  coal  on  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  country  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  emergency  demands 
of  thousands  of  communities  throughout  the 
country  have  been  met  by  direct  orders  for  the 
diversion  of  coal  issued  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  itself.  The  Fuel  Administration  has  found 
little  difficulty  in  securing  coal  to  meet  these  de¬ 
mands,  but  has  been  seriously  hampered  by  its 
inability  to  secure  prompt  transportation  for  such 
coal  supplies  after  coal  itself  has  been  segregated. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  without  the  remedial  meas¬ 
ures  taken  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  a  large 
section  of  the  country  would  have  been  subjected 
to  intense  suffering  by  reason  of  its  failure  to 
secure  adequate  fuel  supplies.  This  situation 
would  have  affected  not  only  the  domestic  users 
of  coal,  but  also  that  vast  new  structure  of  war 
industry  which  has  been  created  to  supply  the 
enormous  demands  of  the  Government  for  muni¬ 
tions  and  war  supplies. 


Anthracite's  Yule  Message 

Philadelphia,  December  24. — The  anthracite 
operators’  committee  tonight  issued  the  following 
Christmas  message,  signed  by  S.  D.  Warriner. 
Chairman,  to  mine  workers  and  consumers  of  an¬ 
thracite  : 

“At  this  Christmas  time  when  the  nation,  at 
war,  calls  upon  everyone  to  do  his  full  duty,  there 
is  a  message  which  we  feel  you  will  receive  in 
a  spirit  of  good  will  and  co-operation  for  the 
national  good. 

“Mine  workers :  To  each  and  every  one  of 
of  the  army  of  150,000  who  labor  with  us  in 
producing  coal — to  you  we  say ; 

“Your  efforts  have  been  effective  in  getting  out 
the  greatest  amount  of  anthracite  ever  sent  to 
market.  They  are  appreciated  by  us.  It  makes 
us  very  happy  to  say  that  with  the  very  highest 
wages  ever  paid  in  the  anthracite  region,  there 
now  stands  ahead  of  you  all  the  work  you  can 
do.  Prosperity  opens  for  you  in  big  measures. 

“Consumers  to  each  and  every  one  of  the 
20,000,000  who  use  anthracite,  some  of  you  find 
present  difficulty  in  getting  coal,  yet  one-seventh 
more  anthracite  has  been  delivered  to  you  this 
year  than  ever  before.  Our  effort  is  to  meet  the 
greatly  increased  demand.  With  that  effort  goes 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  mine  workers. 

“Their  leaders  have  agreed  that  the  men  will 
take  no  holiday  now  except  Christmas  day.  This 
they  do  that  the  current  pressing  need  for  anthra¬ 
cite  shall  be  supplied  as  quickly  and  fully  as 
possible. 

“There  are  new  and  imperative  demands,  as 
that  for  the  army  cantonments.  We  have  higli 
Iiopes  that  the  very  near  future,  weather  per¬ 
mitting,  will  find  at  least  all  essential  require¬ 
ments  for  anthracite  met.’’ 


Must  Pay  Overtime 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  24. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — Representative  Kelly,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  has  introduced  a  bill  “to  prevent  inter¬ 
state  commerce  in  commodities  produced  by  labor 
employed  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  without 
added  compensation.’’  The  bill  has  been  referred 
to  the  house  committee  on  labor. 
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Northwestern  Traffic  and  Service  Bureau 


The  following  is  the  report  of  H.  L.  Laird, 
secretary  of  the  Northwestern  Traffic  &  Service 
Bureau,  for  the  year ; 

The  bureau  is  about  to  complete  a  very  success¬ 
ful  year,  one  in  which  many  added  activities  have 
been  promulgated.  Upwards  of  fifty  district 
meetings  have  been  held  throughout  a  portion  of 
the  territory,  and  it  is  planned  that  additional 
territory  be  visited  during  the  coming  year. 

The  many  problems  that  have  confronted  the 
bureau  this  year,  in  the  way  of  new  railroad 
rulings,  hearing  on  rates,  and  the  general  execu¬ 
tion  of  shipments  of  coal,  together  with  the  new 
regulations  bearing  on  retail  costs,  prices  and 
distribution  as  ordered  by  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration,  have  necessitated  numerous  trips 
to  Washington,  both  by  the  bureau’s  secretary 
and  commerce  counsel. 

The  following  memorandums  covering  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  National  Fuel  Administration  at 
Washington  will  give  some  idea  of  the  Bureau  s 
work  in  cooperating  with  that  body : 

Re  Confiscation  of  Coal 

We  recommend : 

(a)  That  whenever  coal  is  confiscated  by  any 
carrier  the  consignee  and  consignor  be  immediate¬ 
ly  notified. 

(b)  That  whenever  a  consignor  is  notified  that 
coal  for  a  particular  consignee  has  been  confis¬ 
cated,  he  be  immediately  required  to  make  a 
new  .shipment  to  the  consignee  to  take  the  place 
of  the  confiscated  car;  that  such  shipments  have 
priority. 

(c)  The  carriers  confiscating  coal  be  required  ot 
report  in  detail  the  necessities  for  confiscation 
so  that  repetition  may  be  avoided  and  necessity 
therefore  eliminated. 

(d)  That  cars  containing  confiscated  coal  be 
credited  to  the  shipper  so  as  to  increase  his  car 
supply  and  charged  against  the  car  supply  of  the 
carrier  confiscating  the  coal. 

(e)  That  the  fuel  administrator’s  ruling  fixing 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  confiscated  coal  be  re¬ 
voked  and  the  common  and  statutory  law  of  the 
United  States  and  the  several  states  allowed  to 
determine  the  matter  as  has  heretofore  been 
the  case. 

November  19,  1917. 

Kc  Price  of  Coal  Supplied  Pursuant  to  Order  of 
Administrator 

Local,  .state  and  federal  fuel  administrators  fre¬ 
quently  direct  retailers,  jobbers  and  wholesalers 
to  supply  particular  customers  with  coal  in  car 
lots  without  physically  handling  the  same. 

In  the  event  that  the  coal  so  ordered  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  has  cost  the  retailer,  jobber  or  wholesaler 
the  full  mine  price  plus  wage  increase  plus  the 
full  jobbers’  commission  allowed  by  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  President  and  Fuel  Administrator, 
at  what  price  shall  the  coal  be  invoiced  to  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  it  is  directed  to  be  furnished? 

In  the  event  that  a  retailer,  in  such  a  case,  has 
discontinued  supplying  coal  in  car  lots,  because 
the  margin  allowed  is  less  than  cost,  and  because 
the  full  jobbers’  commission  has  been  added  to 
the  coal  by  those  selling  to  him,  how  shall  he  pro¬ 
ceed  to  advise  the  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  so 
as  to  be  relieved  of  the  obligation  of  complying 
with  the  order? 

November  19,  1917. 

Re  Adding  Loss  in  Transit  Into  Cost  of  Coal 

Loss  in  transit  has  greatly  increased  by  reason 
of  overloading  of  open  equipment. 

The  loss  is  due  to  no  fault  of  shipper,  carrier 
or  consignee,  but  is  due  solely  to  order  of  federal 
authorities  and  acts  of  United  States  inspectors 
who  direct  and  supervise  car  loading.  ■ 

May  the  cost  of  coal  f.  o.  b.  destination  be 
determined  by  dividing  the  amount  actually  re¬ 
ceived  hy  the  amount  paid  shipper  under  his  in¬ 
voice,  regardless  of  the  amount  shown  by  railroad 
weights  to  have  been  in  the  car  at  origin? 

If  this  be  permitted  a  provision  should  be  added 
that  any  recoveries  from  carriers  on  claims  for 
loss  in  transit  be  credited  back  to  the  cost. 

November  19,  1917. 

Re  Practices  and  Margins  of  Jobbers 

Have  local  committees  or  state  administrators 
power  to  make,  modify,  extend  or  revoke  any  of 
the  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield’s  rulings 
or  the  President’s  rulings  defining  and  regulating 
the  practices  and  margins  of  jobbers? 

In  this  connection  refer  to  jobbers  doing  an 
exclusive  carload  business  without  physically 
handling  the  coal,  and  also  to  retailers  who  han¬ 
dle  some  coal  in  car  lots  without  physically 
handling  the  same. 


To  what  extent  are  individual  jobbers  and 
retailers  permitted  to  make  showing  that  the 
jobbers’  margin  is  less  than  their  cost  of  doing 
business  plus  a  reasonable  profit? 

To  whom  is  the  showing  to  be  made  and 
what  data  is  desired  in  prosecuting  the  matter? 

November  19,  1917. 

Re  Powers  of  State  Fuel  Administrators 

The  undersigned  is  a  corporation  organized 
not  for  profit,  of  about  2,000  retail  coal  dealers 
in  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

The  members  of  the  bureau  make  frequent 
inquiry  as  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by 
them  in  presenting  their  problems  for  deter¬ 
mination  and  frequent  inquiry  as  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  regulations  applicable  to  them. 

No  detailed  statement  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  state  adminstrators  and  local  com¬ 
mittees  has  been  provided  for  public  distribu¬ 
tion  or  the  information  of  the  trade. 

No  detailed  or  definite  definition  of  divi¬ 
sion  of  powers  between  local,  state  and  federal 
administrators  has  been  provided  for  public 
information. 

IVe  request  that  we  be  furnished  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  specific  powers  and  duties  of  local, 
state  and  federal  administrators,  respectively, 
and  of  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  several  matters  for  determination 
to  them,  particularly  as  to  whom  matters  must 
first  be  presented. 

We  suggest  the  advisability  of  compiling  a 
statement  of  the  foregoing  information,  ex¬ 
cluding  any  confidential  matter,  so  that  more 
intelligent  understanding  may  be  had  and 
greater  co-operation  brought  about. 

November  19,  1917. 

Re  Presentation  of  Supply  Questions 

To  whom  should  questions  involving  the 
supply  of  coal  for  dealers  and  consumers  be 
presented  in  the  first  instance  and  what  data 
should  be  furnished  in  connection  with  the 
request? 

In  what  instances  should  ^upply  questions 
be  taken  up  directly  with  the*  administration? 

In  the  event  of  non-action  or  unsatisfactory 
action  by  local  and  state  administrators,  what 
procedure  is  to  be  followed  and  to  whose  at¬ 
tention  is  the  matter  to  be  brought? 

We  suggest  a  complete  and  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  the  manner  of  handling  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  supply  and  the  public  distribution  of 
the  same. 

November  19,  1917. 

Re  Interpretation  President’s  Order  of  October  27 

Does  paragraph  two  (2)  of  the  President’s 
order  of  October  27  permit  a  producer  to  add 
forty-five  cents  to  the  contract  price  of  coal 
under  a  contract  providing  that  wage  increases 
shall  be  added  to  the  contract  price  where  the 
contract  price,  without  such  addition,  exceeds 
the  President’s  price  plus  the  addition? 

In  case  such  addition  is  permissible  in  any 
case  or  to  any  extent,  please  detail  the  extent 
and  cases  in  which  permissible. 

November  19,  1917. 

Memorandum  Re  Powers  of  Local  Fuel 
Committees 

Note  the  attached  clipping,  particularly  the 
underscored  portion.  In  addition,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  similar  advice  to  the  same  effect  by 
letter. 

Please  advise  us  at  once  whether  the  power 
given  to  the  state  fuel  committees  or  the  state 
administrators  allows  them  to  concentrate  the 
entire  business  in  some  or  one  fuel  dealer  in  a 
community,  or  whether  they  can  so  fix  a  local 
margin  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any 
efficiently  managed  business  to  exist  if  the 
natural  competition  of  other  dealers  will  allow 
him  to  remain  in  business? 

Please  also  advise  us  whether  local  commit¬ 
tees  and  state  fuel  administrators  have  dis¬ 
cretion  to  refuse  to  place  the  margin  of  any 
efficiently  managed  business  on  the  basis  of 
cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  or  whether  they 
are  directed  and  expected,  after  adequate  show¬ 
ing,  to  place  the  margin  of  any  dealer  on  the 
basis  of  cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  and,  for 
that  purpose,  either  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  margin  based  on  1915  margin  plus  thirty 
per  cent? 

November  20,  1917. 

Memorandum  Re  Extending  Retailers’  Carload 
Margins 

The  carload  business  of  the  retailer  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  the  jobber  who  physically  han¬ 
dles  no  coal  whatsoever,  only  in  the  fact  that 


the  retailer  does  not  physically  handle  the  coal. 
In  all  other  respects,  the  retailer’s  carload  busi¬ 
ness  is  dissimilar  to  the  carload  business  of  the 
jobber  who  physically  handles  no  coal. 

The  retailer  supplies  the  casual  carload  trade. 
He  furnishes  coal  to  industries  which  use  a 
car  a  week,  several  cars  a  month.  He  practic¬ 
ally  never  sells  in  excess  of  1,500  to  2,000  tons 
a  year  to  a  single  consumer.  Most  of  his  sales 
are  500  tons  or  less. 

In  the  northwest  he  renders  a  service  to 
the  consumers  which  the  jobber  serving  the 
territory  does  not  in  most  instances  offer.  The 
shipment  of  coal  involves,  in  addition  to  so¬ 
licitation  of  the  order,  the  delay  in  obtaining 
the  car  in  which  to  make  the  shipment;  the 
delay  in  transporting  the  car  to  destination 
after  shipment.  The  jobber  merely  takes  and 
places  the  order.  The  purchaser  must  trace 
and  watch  and  handle  the  car  and  adjust  and 
accommodate  himself  to  delay  in  obtaining 
car  for  shipment,  and  actually  transporting  the 
shipment.  The  user  of  the  coal  in  small  car¬ 
load  quantities  does  not  know  how  to  do  this, 
does  not  wish  to  learn  how,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  (being  in  congested  industrial  areas 
where  storage  space  does  not  exist  or  is  pro¬ 
hibitory  in  expense)  cannot  adjust  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  irregularities  of  car  supply  and  trans¬ 
portation.  Irregularity  and  delay  of  the  sort 
referred  to  is  frequently  (in  one-third  of  the 
cases  at  least)  thirty  to  sixty  days.  Not  infre¬ 
quently  it  is  ninety  days.  The  retailer  having 
cars  in  transit  at  all  times  for  sale  through  his 
retail  establishment,  and  having  the  machinery 
and  equipment  for  watching,  tracing  and  over¬ 
coming  irregularity  of  shipment  and  trans¬ 
portation,  is  always  able  to  deliver  a  car  of 
coal  to  a  customer  on  the  day  it  is  ordered,  or 
within  several  days  of  the  order. 

The  retailer  differs  from  the  jobbers,  also,  in 
that  he  does  physically  handle  some  coal  and 
has  facilities  for  handling  all  coal.  That  is. 
his  retail  establishments  are  provided  with 
storage  space.  If  he  has  no  customer  for  his 
carload  coal  when  it  arrives,  he  stores  it  in 
his  retail  yard  and  immediately  releases  the 
equipment.  No  jobber  does  or  can  do  this. 
The  distinctive  thing  about  the  real  jobber 
is  his  lack  of  storage  space  and  the  necessity 
he  is  frequently  confronted  with  of  storing 
coal  in  cars,  w'ith  all  the  attendant  evils  of  this 
practice. 

The  retailer  works  the  situation  both  ways. 
Not  only  does  he  store  and  unload  his  carload 
coal  when  there  is  no  market  for  it,  but  he 
sells  his  retail  coal  as  carload  coal  \<i||ien  the 
market  exists  for  carload  coal,  but  no  market 
exists  for  retail  coal.  The  industrial  demand 
for  coal  in  carloads  does  not  depend  upon 
condition  of  the  weather.  The  retail  demand 
fluctuates  with  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
The  retailer,  to  save  unloading  and  carrying  in 
storage  costs  on  coal  arriving  during  mild 
weather,  seeks  to  and  does  usually  dispose  of 
it  to  industries  in  car  lots.  In  severe  weather 
(the  carload  business  being  casual)  he  diverts 
his  carload  business  to  his  retail  yard. 

The  consequences  of  denying  the  retailer 
his  cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit  on  his  carload 
business  are: 

(a)  The  retailer  is  removed  as  a  supply 
factor  in  the  small  quantity  carload  business. 
Competition  is  eliminated  in  the  small  carload 
quantity  trade.  No  jobber  wants  or  is  equipped 
to  care  for  the  business.  A  burden  is  placed 
upon  the  small  industrial  consumers  of  fuel 
which  he  is  not  equipped  or  qualified  to  handle, 
which  is  much  more  expensive  per  ton  for  him 
than  for  the  retailer  and  productive  of  unre¬ 
liable,  unsatisfactory  and  irregular  coal  sup¬ 
ply  to  him.  The  cost  of  coal  to  such  users  unll 
be  increased. 

(b)  The  retailer’s  retail  costs  will  be  in¬ 
creased  and  the  cost  to  the  retail  consumers, 
to  the  same  extent.  The  carload  business  of 
the  retailer  has  borne  its  share  of  the  over¬ 
head  expense  of  the  business.  The  handling 
of  the  carload  business  has  not  increased  by 
a  single  dollar  the  retail  dealer’s  expense  of 
doing  business;  he  handles  it  with  his  regular 
and  necessarj-  equipment,  machinery,  methods 
and  employes.  Its  elimination  will  leave  him 
no  less  expense,  but  with  a  smaller  tonnage 
to  bear  it.  His  expense,  however,  will  be  in¬ 
creased  because  coal  formerly  disposed  of  in 
mild  weather  in  cars  without  physically  han¬ 
dling  will  have  to  be  physically  handled  and 
stored  until  demand  for  it  arises. 

(c)  The  channels  of  distribution  are  dis¬ 
turbed  in  that  the  user  who  has  hitherto  ob¬ 
tained  his  coal  from  his  retailer  must  look 
elsewhere.  This  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
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in  view  of  the  fact  that  each  purchaser  has 
been  directed  to  obtain  his  coal  from  the  same 
source  of  supply  as  formerly,  and  each  vendor 
has  been  directed  to  supply  his  former  cus¬ 
tomers  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  It  will 
be  a  serious  and  critical  situation  if  the  retailer 
discontinues  carload  sales.  The  situation  cre¬ 
ated  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  han¬ 
dle.  It  will  not  be  solved  without  serious 
handicap  to  many  small  but  important  indus¬ 
tries. 

(d)  In  the  event  that  relief  is  refused,  the 
machinery  of  the  fuel  administration  handling 
supplies  and  the  distribution  thereof  should 
immediately  discontinue  directing  retailers  to 
supply  coal  in  car  lots  to  former  customers 
and  order  producers  or  jobbers  to  undertake 
the  supply. 

(e)  We  recommend  that  retailers  be  al¬ 
lowed  their  1915  margin  plus  thirty  per  cent, 
with  the  same  power  in  the  local  fuel  offi¬ 
cials  to  increase  or  decrease  to  the  basis  of 
cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit  as  exists  in  the 
retailer’s  business  which  he  physically  handles. 

(f)  The  jobber  is  not  injured,  since  if  he 
can  furnish  coal  to  the  class  of  business  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  retailer  profitably  on  a  margin  of 
fifteen  cents  he  will  step  in,  and  by  competi¬ 
tive  principles  take  the  business  or  force  the 
retailer  down.  This  will  not  occur,  however, 
since  if  the  jobber  performs  the  same  service 
as  the  retailer,  and  provides  the  same  equip¬ 
ment  necessary,  it  will  cost  him  as  much  or 
more  than  the  retailer. 

November  20,  1917. 

These  many  activities  have  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  bringing  of  the  Northwestern 
Traffic  &  Service  Bureau  into  the  front  ranks 
of  progressive  retail  organizations,  and  with 
the  prospects  of  a  live  National  Retail  Coal 
Dealers’  Organization  should  serve  as  a  chan¬ 
nel  through  which  innumerable  annoying  con¬ 
ditions  may  be  eliminated. 

*  *  * 

The  year  1918  will  bring  with  it  added  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  retail  organizations.  Since 
the  appointment  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  at 
Washington,  the  value  of  association  work  has 
been  clearly  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  the  logical  channel  through  which 
the  retail  coal  dealer  receives  and  dissemi¬ 
nates  information.  Rules  and  regulations  of 
more  or  less  technical  nature  have  been  issued 
which  are  sometimes  difficult  for  the  layman 
to  follow  and  interpret.  This  is  where  the 
work  of  an  organization  representing  the  retail 
coal  dealers  is  of  paramount  importance.  We 
have  kept  in  touch  with  the  authorities  at 
Washington  almost  daily  during  the  last  six 
months,  either  in  person  or  through  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  have  furnished  comprehensive 
data,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  cost 
of  doing  business. 

The  bureau’s  traffic  department  has  been 
active  in  the  handling  of  claims  and  in  the  in¬ 
stituting  of  cases  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission.  Our  collections  may  be 
itemized  as  follows: 


Month — 

No. 

claims  paid 

Amount 

January,  1917  . 

.  34 

$  954.25 

February  . 

.  44 

2,547.71 

March  . 

.  70 

5,046.91 

.\pril  . 

.  4.5 

701 .75 

May . 

3,346.58 

Tune . 

.  32 

2,202.46 

July  . 

1,227.06 

August . 

473.18 

September  .  . .  . 

.  54 

1,918.96 

October  . 

.  62 

2,821.18 

November  . 

1,579.02 

$22,819.09 

The  above  tabulation  covers  claims  for 
shortage,  overcharge,  demurrage,  drayage, 
weighing  charges,  confiscation,  wrong  deliv¬ 
ery,  and  includes  ninety-six  claims  for  confis¬ 
cation  alone.  Only  seventeen  of  these  were 
handled  through  our  legal  department,  and 
collection  was  made  of  each  of  these  without 
actual  suit  being  brought. 

The  reconsignment  case  has  been  protested 
by  the  commerce  counsel  of  the  bureau  and  a 
complaint  was  filed  with  the  commission  last 
March,  protesting  against  the  establishment 
of  a  two  per  cent  allowance  for  shrinkage  and 
variation  in  scale  weights.  After  the  hearing 
on  June  4th  a  tentative  opinion  was  issued 
by  the  attorney  examiner  ruling  the  two  per 
cent  allowance  unreasonable.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  not  yet  made  a 
final  decision  in  the  matter,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  opinion  of  their  attorney  ex¬ 
aminer  will  be  confirmed. 

Several  minor  cases  have  been  heard  before 
the  commission  and  have  resulted  in  decisions 
being  made  in  our  favor.  These  cases  involved 


misrouting  and  error  in  application  of  rates. 

The  Minnesota  state  rate  case  is  still  pend¬ 
ing,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  commission,  in 
view  of  the  general  advance  in  rates  and 
changed  commercial  conditions,  has  asked  for 
additional  data  to  be  presented  before  a  final 
decisioa  is  rendered. 

The  bureau  has  just  completed  the  second 
year  of  the  publication  of  its  monthly  bulletin, 
which  has  met  with  approval  of  our  subscrib¬ 
ers,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  calls  we 
have  for  complete  sets  and  back  numbers. 
We  aim  in  this  publication  to  briefly  note  all 
items  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  retail 
coal  dealer. 

The  Director  of  Retail  Coal  Dealers  through¬ 
out  the  states  included  in  our  territory  is  used 
by  nearly  all  the  shipping  companies  as  a 
guide  in  making  shipments. 

In  our  scale  department  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son  we  have  had  two  experts  working  in  Min¬ 
nesota  and  North  Dakota,  the  total  number 
of  inspections  being  641  We  find,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  in  some  states  the  retail  dealers 
are  compelled  to  have  their  scales  inspected 
by  an  official  of  the  state,  the  volume  of  or- 


The  anthracite  mining  village  of  Underwood, 
planned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  as  a 
desirable  place  in  which  its  employes  at  the  col¬ 
liery  of  the  same  name  might  dwell  in  healthful 
surroundings,  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  that  cor¬ 
poration  in  this  project.  After  a  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  the  success  of  the  plan  is  recognized  by 
workmen,  officials  and  all  who  are  interested  in 
improved  living  conditions  for  the  workers. 

The  village  is  about  a  half  mile  from  the  town 
of  Olyphant  and  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  fine 
grove,  which  furnishes  an  ideal  spot  for  recrea¬ 
tion  and  rest.  Protected  by  the  shade  of  trees,  a 
dance  platform  and  a  generous  supply  of  durable 
swings  have  been  provided  for  amusement.  A 
hand  ball  court  and  a  baseball  diamond  have  been 
laid  out  for  the  use  of  the  boys  and  young  men. 

On  the  street  leading  from  the  grove  are  the 
homes  of  the  colliery  officials,  six  in  number. 
These  are  of  frame  and  are  of  the  familiar  square 
desi^  of  suburban  homes.  Running  from  this 
at  right  angles  is  another  street  on  which  are  lo¬ 
cated  the  residences  occupied  by  the  workmen. 
They  are  twenty  double  frame  houses,  neatly 


ders  is  consequently  reduced  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  does  not  pay  us  to  work  in  that  ter¬ 
ritory. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  a  travel¬ 
ing  representative  who  held  district  meetings 
at  various  points  in  the  states  of  Iowa  and 
Nebraska,  the  object  of  these  meetings  being 
to  secure  closer  co-operation  on  many  impor¬ 
tant  matters,  and  also  to  answer  any  question 
relative  to  the  coal  business  in  general.  Aljout 
fifty  meetings  were  held,  at  which  the  retail 
trade  was  well  represented  and  much  interest 
manifested.  The  secretary  and  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  believe  that  a  great  deal  can  be  accom¬ 
plished. by  personal  work. 

For  the  coming  year  we  desire  to  make  no 
statements  as  to  what  we  expect  to  accom¬ 
plish.  We  only  say  that  our  energies  will  be 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  retail  coal  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  seven  states  which  comprise  our 
territory,  and  desire  to  ask  the  co-operation 
of  our  subscribers  in  furnishing  us  with  in¬ 
formation. 

There  is  only  one  road  to  success,  and  that 
is  through  co-operation. 


painted  and  with  porches  front  and  back.  Each 
contains  six  comfortably  sized  rooms  which  are 
electric  lighted.  There  are  individual  gardens 
for  each  tenant  and  the  well  kept  lawns  are 
separated  by  line  fences.  The  streets  are  lighted 
and  are  of  macadam  with  curbing  and  walks  of 
concrete. 

There  are  two  neighborhood  bath  houses  which 
are  cared  for  by  janitors  employed  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  These  contain  sufficient  tubs  to  apportion 
one, to  the  use  exclusively  of  three  or  four  fam¬ 
ilies.  Garbage  and  other  refuse  is  removed  with¬ 
out  expense  to  the  residents  of  the  village.  The 
colliery  officials  have  provided  barrels  at  the  rear 
of  each  tenant’s  lot.  These  barrels  are  emptied 
frequently  and  the  refuse  carted  away.  At  the 
intersection  of  the  streets  stands  the  community 
building,  serving  as  school,  church  and  meeting 
hall.  The  Olyphant  school  board  provides  a 
teacher,  and  the  company  supplies  a  clergyman  for 
Sunday  evening  services.  Nearby  is  a  structure 
in  which  is  kept  an  ambulance  and  the  fire-fighting 
apparatus  of  the  village.  The  whole  presents  a 
picture  of  contentment.  There  are  no  vacant 
houses  in  this  settlement. 
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The  Public  and  the 


Coal  Business 


To  the  Members  of  the  National  Coal  Association: 

A  baby  was  born  into  a  family  and,  since  it  was  the 
first  one,  the  women  were  wondering  what  to  do  with  it. 
One  suggested  that  in  case  of  trouble  it  was  safe  to  follow 
the  motherly  instinct  to  know  what  to  do.  A  trained  nurse, 
who  wa.sn’t  in  the  least  sentimental  but  was  intensely  prac¬ 
tical,  said: 

“Don’t  forget  that  you  are  responsible  for  a  human 
life.  I  wouldn’t  experiment  with  it  if  T  were  you.” 

The  coal  trade  is  about  in  the  position  of  that  baby. 
It  is  in  the  hands  of  a  people  of  divided  opinions.  Politi¬ 
cians  are  playing  the  role  of  baby’s  nearest  of  female  kin. 
They  want  to  rely  on  the  motherly  instinct  of  politics  to 
know  what  to  do.  The  National  Coal  Association  stands 
in  the  position  as  the  trained  nurse.  It  should  say  that  the 
politicians  are  experimenting  with  human  life  and  with 
our  success  in  this  war. 

If  the  officers  of  that  association  do  not  issue  this 
warning,  the  members  of  the  association  should  insist  that 
they  do  so. 

Lately  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  loose  talk  about  what 


the  politicians  will  and  will  not  do.  The  orators  assume 
they  are  going  to  act  wisely,  of  course.  But  when  the 
politicians  returned  to  Washington  from  their  vacations 
they  dissipated  this  optimism.  One  of  the  most  inconse¬ 
quential  members  of  Chicago’s  political  society  presented 
to  Congress  one  of  the  most  astounding  resolutions,  and, 
regardless  of  its  source,  it  was  well  received  everywhere. 

So  long  as  the  coal  trade  in  blind  optimism  continues 
to  believe  that  the  politicians  are  going  to  do  the  right  and 
wise  thing,  without  being  told  what  it  is,  the  industry  is 
playing  the  ostrich. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  confronted  by  a  national  ca¬ 
lamity.  In  desperation  the  politicians  are  going  to  do 
something.  The  only  thing  that  will  prevent  them  from 
doing  a  foolish  and,  in  fact,  a  calamitous  thing  will  be  the 
pressure  of  enlightened  public  opinion  in  another  direc¬ 
tion.  And  the  only  way  that  pressure  can  be  brought  is 
through  publicity  of  coal  facts. 

The  trade’s  publicity  program  has  been  delayed  dan¬ 
gerously  long.  This  need  not  prove  fatal  if  action  is  taken 
at  once. 


Dr.  Garfield’s  Conservation  Program 


Considerable  light  was  thrown  on  the  coal  con¬ 
servation  question  on  Monday,  when  a  letter  from 
B.  V.  Noyes,  chief  conservation  division  of  the 
h'uel  Administration  to  Dr.  Emerson,  health  com¬ 
missioner  of  New  York  City,  was  made  public. 

According  to  this,  the  National  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  does  not  intend  to  close  down  a 
single  non-essential  plant  in  order  to  conserve 
coal. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Noyes  is  in  answer  to  an 
appeal  from  Dr.  Emerson,  New  York’s  health 
commissioner,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
due  to  the  weather  and  insufficient  coal  supply, 
the  death  rate  from  pneumonia  had  increased 
alarmingly.  It  reads  as  follows : 

Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  Health  Commissioner,  New 
York  City: 

Dear  Sir — Your  letter  of  the  13th,  addressed  to 
Dr.  Garfield,  has  been  received  and  referred  to 
me  as  Chief  of  the  Conservation  Bureau  of  the 
Fuel  Administration.  Under  the  present  distress¬ 
ing  circumstances  it  very  naturally  occurs  to  you, 
as  it  does  to  every  right-thinking  person,  that  all 
the  uses  of  coal  not  absolutely  necessary  should 
be  discontinued  until  all  people  have  coal  enough 
to  keep  them  warm. 

The  problem  divides  itself,  so  it  seems  to  me, 
into  two  parts.  During  any  sudden  emergency, 
such  as  has  been  created  by  the  recent  cold  snap 
and  temporary  tieup  of  railroad  facilities  by  the 
unusual  snowstorm,  coal  for  the  people,  and  es¬ 
pecially  for  service  among  the  poor  people,  should 
be  drafted  wherever  found.  It  is  my  impression 
that  the  local  Fuel  Administration  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  active  during  this  period  and  has  obtained 
results  under  very  trying  circumstances.  The 
general  question  of  shutting  off  coal  from  the  so- 
called  nonessentials  and  the  interests  of  the  war 
and  domestic  consumers  has  very  wide  bearings 
and  has  been  given,  as  I  am  sure  you  would  wish 
it  to  be  given,  intensive  study  here  in  Washington 
so  as  to  take  only  such  action  as  would  result  in 
permanent  advantage  to  the  country. 

A  study  of  this  immediately  suggests  the  fact 
that  an  ill-considered  cutting  off  of  so-called  non- 
essential  industries  would  be  likely  to  produce 
among  tbe  very  people  we  are  trying  to  help  even 
greater  distress  than  the  shortage  it  aimed  to 
rectify.  The  list  of  industries  which  must  be  cut, 
if  industries  arc  to  be  treated  fairly  among  them¬ 
selves,  would  throw  millions  suddenly  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  depths  of  Winter,  besides  the 
probability  of  dislocating  our  entire  industrial  sys¬ 
tem  and  produce  one  of  these  financial,  industrial 
depressions  which  always  bear  hardest  on  the 
poor. 

With  this  in  view  we  have  devised  a  plan  of 
taking  up  industries  nonessential  to  the  war  and 
reducing  them  pro  rata  along  lines  volunteered 
by  them,  thus  relieving  the  coal  situation  without 


the_  disastrous  consequence  I  have  suggested. 
This  system  of  reduction  will  be  put  into  effect 
just  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Each  industry  is  being 
a.sked  to  consider  where  a  reduction  may  be  made 
with  the  least  unsettlement  to  itself,  but  the 
amount  of  reduction  is  being  dictated  by  the 
Government. 

I  have  entered  upon  this  detailed  explanation 
so  that  you  might  understand  the  situation.  In 
regard  to  the  electric  signs,  the  amount  of  coal 
used  for  the  professional  advertising  signs  is  very 
small.  It  is  the  thousands  of  signs,  little  and  big, 
by  which  merchants  advertise  their  stores  and 
places  of  business,  which  in  the  aggregate  use  a 
large  quantity  of  coal.  To  suddenly  attack  all 
of  this  class  of  business  with  100  per  cent  restric¬ 
tion,  while  others,  equally  nonessential  lousinesses 
are  not  restricted  at  all,  or  very  slightly,  would  be 
both  unfair  and  unbusinesslike. 

We  have,  therefore,  ordered  all  electric  signs, 
including  outdoor  illumination  of  every  kind,  to 
be  discontinued  on  two  nights  a  week,  and 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  sign  people  and 
others  hope  to  make  coal  saving  on  these  lightless 
nights  show  up  in  a  larger  percentage  than  any 
other  of  the  nonessential  industries.  We  hope  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  public  in  reducing 
home  lights. 

Of  course,  the  necessity  for  restrictions  is  likely 


The  “Little  Green  Office' 

The  A.  F.  Chapman  Coal  &  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  of  Marion,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  retail  coal  business  in  that  city.  The 
illustration  shows  the  “Little  Green  Office’’  of 


to  be  progressive,  but  we  believe  that  the  whole 
list  of  nonessential  fuel  consumption  should  be 
gone  over  on  a  percentage  basis  before  one  in¬ 
dustry  is  selected  for  complete  extinction.  Very 
truly  yours. 

Fuel  Administr.\tion. 

B.  V.  Noyes, 

Chief  Conservation  Division. 


Uniform  Coal  Supply 

Washington,  December  24. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.) — Representative  Foster  of  Illinois, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mines 
and  Mining,  has  introduced  a  bill  “to  provide 
for  the  uniform  selection  and  purchase  of  fuel 
to  be  used  in  the  United  States.’’  The  quoted 
matter  is  the  title  of  the  bill,  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  mistake  and  is  misleading.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  bill,  as  its  text  shows,  is  to  provide 
for  the  uniform  selection  and  purchase  of  fuel 
to  be  used  by  the  United  States  Government. 

The  bill  contemplates  an  advanced  step  in 
the  selection  of  fuel,  and  it  would  seem  that 
under  present  conditions  in  the  country,  it 
would  have  small  chance  of  being  enacted  into 
law.  If  enacted  into  law,  it  would  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  complete  au¬ 
thority  in  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  standards,  etc.  The  bill  has  been  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining, 
of  which  Representative  Foster  is  chairman, 
as  stated  above. 


”  of  A.  F.  Chapman 

A.  F.  Chapman  and  one  of  his  famous  teams. 
He  delights  in  good  horse  flesh  and  has  some 
of  the  finest  horses  in  Ohio,  and  he  takes  great 
pride  in  their  appearance. 
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Miners  Quit  Work 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  26. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Some  of  the  operators  in  the 
eastern  Ohio  district  are  becoming  disgusted 
at  the  frequency  with  which  the  miners  are  vio¬ 
lating  their  agreement  not  to  leave  their  work 
and  allow  the  mines  to  stand  idle.  This  has 
become  decidedly  more  pronounc'ed  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Christmas  holidays.  At  a  number  of 
the  mines  the  men  stopped  work  Saturday  at 
noon  and  had  not  returned  Wednesday  morning. 
Operators  were  uncertain  when  they  would  re¬ 
port  for  work. 

Some  of  these  mines  had  cars  Monday  morning 
and  Wednesday  morning  both  and  expected  the 
men  to  work,  but  both  mines  and  cars  were  idln 
These  two  days  of  themselves  have  resulted  in 
a  material  loss  both  to  the  operators  and  the 
coal  consumers.  Besides,  there  is  a  loss  to  the 
railroads  in  having  their  cars  stand  idle. 

Should  such  things  as  this  occur  after  the  pool¬ 
ing  plan  is  put  into  operation,  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  will  result.  The  success  of  the  plan  will 
depend  upon  the  steady  production  as  well  as 
upon  prompt  transportation  and  delivery.  If 
there  is  a  failure  in  one  feature  of  the  plan,  it 
will  render  all  others  useless  to  just  that  ex¬ 
tent. 

Operators  feel  that  the  men  should  be  made 
to  understand  their  obligations  once  for  all.  The 
“do-as-you-please”  idea,  which  has  been  preval¬ 
ent  among  them,  should  be  banished  and  they 
should  be  made  to  understand  that  they,  as  well 
as  all  others,  owe  an  obligation  to  the  country 
and  to  the  boys  who  are  going  to  the  front,  even 
if  they  do  fail  to  realize  the  sanctity  of  a  business 
contract  with  the  operators  and  an  understanding 
with  the  government. 

However,  the  time  lost  at  the  holidays  is  not 
the  only  time  of  which  operators  complain 
Other  things  have  attracted  the  men  from  their 
work,  also,  and  they  apparently  believe  they  can 
go  on  in  about  the  same  old  way  and  get  away 
with  it.  Doubtless  the  matter  will  be  taken  up 
with  Federal  Coal  Administrator  H.  A.  Garfield 
and  a  request  will  be  made  that  some  action  be 


taken  to  insure  observation  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  men  secured  their  last  advance 
in  wages. 

The  attention  of  the  miners’  officials  has  been 
called  to  the  matter,  with  the  request  that  they 
require  the  men  to  observe  the  terms  of  their 
contract.  As  yet,  their  orders,  if  any  have  been 
issued,  have  produced  no  material  results.  Oper¬ 
ators  are  in  deadly  earnest  about  the  matter  and 
people  at  large  apparently  are  coming  to  see  that 
things  are  not  as  they  should  be  with  some  of 
the  organized  men  in  this  and  other  lines  of 
activity. 


Death  of  Paul  Cosgrove 

Paul  B.  Cosgrove,  partner  in  Cosgrove  & 
Co.,  one  of  the  biggest  and  best  known  coal 
operating  organizations  in  the  country,  died 
Friday,  December  21,  in  Johnson  City,  Ill., 
and  was  buried  Monday  at  Osceola  Mills, 
Clearfield  county.  Pa. 

Although  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
Mr.  Cosgrove  held  an  enviable  place  in  the 
coal  world.  Born  in  Houtzdale,  Pa.,  he  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  later  at¬ 
tended  Lehigh  University  and  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Phi 
Delta  Theta  Fraternity,  which  has  a  member¬ 
ship  covering  United  States  and  Canada.  He 
was  employed  in  various  capacities  in  the  min¬ 
ing  business  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  before  becoming  a  partner  in  Cosgrove 
&  Co.,  a  firm  with  offices  in  Philadelphia,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Johnstow’n,  Pa.  In  addition  to  being 
a  partner  in  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  Paul  B.  Cosgrove 
was  affiliated  with  the  following  concerns: 
President  of  Marion  &  Eastern  Railroad,  Ma¬ 
rion,  Ill.;  president  of  Marion  &  Pittsburg 
Coal  Company,  Pittsburg,  Ill.;  president  of 
Sootless  Coal  Company,  Johnson  City,  Ill.; 
vice-president  of  Lenox  Coal  Company,  with 
offices  in  Johnstown  and  mines  at  Barnesboro, 
Pa.;  vice-president  of  Thermal  Smokeless  Coal 
Company,  with  mines  at  Portage,  Pa.,  and 
offices  in  Johnstown;  vice-president  of  Mox- 
ham  Coal  Company,  with  mines  and  offices  in 


Three  Generations  Sell  Coal  in  Kenosha 


It  is  a  saying  in  American  business  that  “It  is 
only  three  generations  from  shirt  sleeves  to  shirt 
sleeves,”  meaning  that  a  fortune  developed  by 
grandfather  is  usually  dissipated  by  the  time  it 
reaches  the  grandson,  so  that  the  latter  is  forced 
to  take  off  his  coat  and  accept  the  humiliating 
alternative  of  working  for  his  living. 

There  are  grandfathers  and  grandfathers,  and 
occasionally  we  find  one  who  so  arranges  matters 
that  the  three  generations  all  belong  to  the  shirt 
sleeve  variety  and  the  three  generations  all  work 
harmoniously  together  and  find  joy  in  their  ability 
so  to  do. 

After  all  that  preamble,  we  may  as  well  cite 
the  example  we  have  in  mind.  He  is  George  S. 
Baldwin,  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  who  has  been  a  coal 
merchant  in  that  town  since  away  back  in  1869. 
He  is  still  actively  engaged  and  has  associated  with 
him  his  son,  H.  M.  Baldwin,  and  his  grandson, 
L.  M.  Baldwin.  Thus  you  have  the  three  genera¬ 
tions  and  all  of  them  working  men.  • 

Mr.  Baldwin’s  yard  is  located  on  the  lake  front, 
as  Kenosha  is  a  port.  He  receives  most  of  his 
coal  by  water  and  has  a  modern  dock,  well 
equipped  to  economically  handle  the  coal  from  the 
vessels. 


This  unloading  apparatus  is  operated  by  one 
man  and  is  housed  in  a  hundred-foot  tower.  The 
coal  is  lifted  from  the  holds  of  the  boats  by  means 
of  a  clam-shell  bucket,  which  can  grab  a  ton  and 
a  half  of  coal  at  each  bite.  It  is  a  hungry  bucket, 
as  it  makes  two  of  these  bites  each  minute.  The 
coal  is  dropped  from  the  bucket  into  a  hopper, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  thirty  tons.  It  is  con¬ 
veyed  from  the  hopper  by  means  of  a  forty-foot 
Robins  conveyor  belt,  which  is  used  to  distribute 
the  fuel  to  the  various  bins. 

The  yard  has  a  storage  capacity  of  eighteen 
thousand  tons  and  in  normal  seasons  is  stocked  by 
the  approach  of  winter.  The  coal  is  placed  in 
ground  storage  and  is  recovered  for  retailing  by 
means  of  two  Link-Belt  wagon  loaders,  each  of 
which  can  load  a  ton  in  two  minutes  when  there 
is  no  occasion  for  hurry.  In  rush  seasons  these 
appliances  have  been  forced  to  do  the  loading  at 
the  rate  of  one  ton  a  minute.  The  motive  power 
in  the  yard  is  electrically  operated. 

In  all  the  forty-eight  years  he  has  been  in 
business,  Mr.  Baldwin  has  profited  by  many  of 
the  inventions  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  handling 
of  coal  to  a  minimum  and  today  finds  this  plant 
one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the  west. 


Discharging  a  Coal  Cargo  at  the  Baldwin  Dock,  at  Kenosha,  Wis. 


Johnstown;  director  of  Homer  City  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  at  Homer  City,  Pa.,  and  interested  in  a 
number  of  banks  in  central  Pennsylvania. 

The  body  was  accompanied  to  Johnstown  by 
H.  P.  Barber,  general  manager  of  the  Marion 
&  Eastern  Railroad;  Enoch  Carver,  resident 
manager  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
Ralph  B.  Mitchell,  general  manager  of  Ernest 
Coal  Company  and  Marion  &  Pittsburg  Coal 
Company,  Johnson  City,  Ill.  Others  who 
came  to  Johnstown  were  his  brother,  A.  K. 
Cosgrove,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  office 
of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  and  A.  W.  Hillebrand  of 
New  York  City,  who  attended  the  funeral  at 
Osceola  Mills. 

Mr.  Cosgrove  is  survived  by  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Patrick  Cosgrove  of  Johnstown;  a  sister, 
Miss  Catherine  Cosgrove  of  Johnstown;  John 
C.  Cosgrove  of  Johnstown,  A.  K.  Cosgrove  of 
Philadelphia,  and  George  B.  Cosgrove  of  Cas- 
selman.  Pa. 


A  Kaneville  Silo  Pocket 

The  'Farmers’  Elevator  Company  of  Kane¬ 
ville,  Ill.,  has  recently  installed  a  concrete  coal 
elevator  of  the  silo  type,  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  familiar  among  coal  dealers. 
The  new  elevator  consists  of  two  coal  pockets, 
fifty-four  feet  high  to  the  cupola;  the  walls  are 
of  six-inch  concrete,  the  same  thickness  all 
the  way  up.  The  bins  are  eighteen  feet  across 
and  each  bin  is  divided  into  four,  with  two  by 
fours  laid  flat  upon  each  other,  making  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sub-divisiori  in  each  pocket.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  permits  a  storage  of  eight  different 
kinds  of  coal.  The  coal  is  dumped  from  the 
car  into  a  sunken  pocket  at  the  base  of  the 
elevator  and  then  elevated  by  machinery  to  the 
roof,  hence  it  is  transmitted  to  its  particular 
bin,  being  lowered  into  the  pocket  by  means 
of  a  telegraph.  The  new  pocket  was  built, 
engined  and  equipped  by  the  Gifford-Wood 
Company. 


L.  E.  Johnson  Retires 

New  York,  December  27. —  (Special  Telegram.) 
— L.  E.  Johnson,  who  has  been  president  of  the 
•Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  since  19().'{,  has  asked 
to  be  relieved  from  the  duties  of  that  office  and 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  board,  which  office 
has  been  vacant  since  the  death  of  Major  General 
I'ink  in  1912.  N.  D.  Maher,  first  vice-president, 
has  Ijeen  elected  president  and  .A..  C.  Needles,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  has  been  appointed  vice-president 
in  charge  of  operations. 


E.  C.  Bogert,  who  has  been  with  Whitney  & 
K'cmmerer.  New  York,  for  several  years,  and 
recently  of  the  Buffalo  office,  has  enlisted  in  the 
ordnance  department  of  the  .Army  and  is  no\v 
stationed  at  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Representing  the  Retailers 

'file  National  Retail  Coal  Association 
will  hold  a  mass  meeting  in  Chicago  in 
the  finst  week  of  January. 

No  meeting  of  the  year  should  command 
the  more  careful  thought  of  all  coal  men. 
No  meeting  calls  for  a  larger  attendance 
and  a  more  general  discussion.  It  will  be 
the  first  national  meeting  of  coal  men  to 
formulate  a  program  to  give  to  the  nation. 

(4ne  of  the  big  questions  before  the  fed¬ 
eral,  state  and  county  fuel  administration 
boards  is  the  proper  distribution  of  coal. 
They  are  confronted,  primarily,  by  a  need 
to  get  some  coal  to  distribute  and  they  do 
not  know  how  to  go  about  it.  They  are  con¬ 
fronted  secondarily  by  a  need  to  make  the 
distribution  so  it  will  meet  the  greatest 
and  most  important  need.  They  don’t  know 
how  to  do  that. 

The  retailer  who  comes  forward  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  program  is  the  most  important  dis¬ 
tributing  agency  in  coal.  He  alone  con¬ 
tributes  something  besides  knowledge  of 
the  markets.  He  has  that,  of  course,  but  he 
has  also  physical  facilities  with  which  to 
handle  coal.  For  his  mechanism  of  distribu¬ 
tion  there  is  no  substitute. 

Because  he  has  both  intimate  knowledge 
of  that  need  which  concerns  the  politicians 
most  and  because  he  has  the  devices  with 
which  physically  to  handle  the  coal,  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  distribu¬ 
tion.  It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  he 
should  first  outline  a  program. 

.A-nd  because  he  is  needed  as  well  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  program  the  retailer  should  have  a 
voice  in  fuel  administration.  His  advice 
in  the  matter  of  distribution  is  essential. 

Therefore,  the  retailer  should  have  a  rep¬ 
resentative  at  Washington.  It  would  be 
best  for  him  to  sit  in  Dr.  Garfield’s  office. 
But  if  that  is  not  possible  he  should  be 
near  at  hand.  This  is  so  because,  in  the 
main,  the  fuel  administration  seems  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  steam  plants  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  can  and  will  look  out  for  themselves 
in  the  matter  of  supplies.  They  are,  for 
this  year,  and  probably  for  next  year,  pro¬ 
tected  on  contracts.  For  this  year,  the  con¬ 
tract  prices  are  higher  than  those  paid  on 
the  s])ot  markets.  Naturally,  the  operator 
gives  preference  to  the  holders  of  those 
higher  priced  contracts.  The  administra¬ 
tors’  assumption  is  a  fair  one  that  the  con¬ 
tract  customers  need  little  help. 

If  the  retailer  gets  any  coal,  therefore, 
it  is  only  because  there  is  a  sufficient  sur- 
l)lus  over  contracts  to  satisfy  him  or  be¬ 
cause  the  federal  administrator  can 
persuade  the  operators  to  subtract  some 
coal  from  contracts  to  give  it  to  the  house¬ 
holder  through  the  dealers. 


If  the  fuel  administrators  are  to  know 
how  to  get  coal  and  what  sizes  and  grades 
to  get,  they  must  be  helped  by  men  who 
are  trained  in  that  sort  of  thing.  The  re¬ 
tailers  have  been  protecting  their  interests 
during  tight  times  for  many  years.  They 
know  what  coals  will  satisfy  their  cus¬ 
tomers  if  the  desired  sizes  and  brands  are 
not  available. 

The  fuel  administrators  should  have  this 
sort  of  advice.  Therefore,  a  retail  man 
should  not  only  sit  with  Dr.  Garfield  at 
Washington,  but  one  should  sit  with  the 
state  and  county  administrators. 

We  believe  that  should  be  a  part  of  the 
retailer’s  program.  Having  outlined  it,  this 
convention  should  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  carry  it  into  effect. 


The  Bolsheviki  Program 

Any  of  us  would  have  paid  a  big  price 
to  have  been  in  a  place  where  we  could 
have  heard  the  proposals  made  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  military  autocracy  by  the  addle-pated 
representatives  of  the  bolsheviki  of  Russia. 
What  the  dreamer  said  to  the  brute  and 
what  the  brute  said  in  reply  would  be  in¬ 
teresting.  But  none  of  us  was  there  to 
hear  so  we  know  nothing  about  it. 

Maybe  we  can  get  an  idea  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  from  this.  Russia  had  been  at  war 
with  Germany  for  three  years  before  the 
bolsheviki  came  into  control.  Russia  had 
understood  that  if  it  was  to  retain  the  ma¬ 
terial  things  it  possessed,  it  must  put  an 
end  to  the  German  greed  for  those  things. 
Yet,  when  the  Germans  were  pounding  at 
the  door  with  the  most  effective  army  ever 
assembled  and  when  it  was  trying  to  take 
away  those  material  things,  the  bolsheviki 
gained  control  of  the  Russian  government 
and  started  to  divide  those  riches  among 
themselves.  The  bosheviki  leaders  seem  to 
have  supposed  that,  somehow,  Germany 
could  be  persuaded  suddenly  to  abandon  its 
lust  for  those  possessions  and  to  allow  a 
band  of  quarreling  peasants  who  were 
wholly  unable  to  protect  any  property  to 
remain  in  peaceful  possession  of  the  world’s 
richest  empire. 

While,  in  that  sort  of  a  fanatical  mood, 
it  was  not  beyond  the  bolsheviki  to  have 
asked  blandly  and  offhand  that  the  German 
autocracy  should  not  only  abdicate  to  allow 
a  republic  to  form,  but  that  rich  Germans 
should  surrender  their  property  to  be  di¬ 
vided  among  the  people. 

Indeed,  we  get  a  hint  that  something  of 
this  sort  was  done  because  Trotsky  is  re¬ 
ported  in  last  Sunday’s  paper,  to  have  said 
that  if  the  Kaiser  did  not  accede  to  his 
proposal,  he  would  lead  a  revolt  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  against  its  military  aristocracy. 

In  a  word,  when  fanatical  idealism  takes 
the  saddle,  any  sort  of  madness  may  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

We  mention  this  because  something  of 
the  same  spirit  has  been  manifest  in  the 
Lmited  States  lately.  For  the  first  time, 
the  people  have  been  forced  to  think  care¬ 
fully  about  how  properly  to  place  an  inade¬ 
quate  coal  output.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  study  how  to  increase  coal  production. 

In  this  critical  and  trying  time,  one  social¬ 
ist  who  was  a  member  of  a  public  board 
actually  declared  that  the  small  mine  has 
no  place  in  the  economic  structure  of  our 
hig  country.  He  proposed  that  it  should 
he  starved  out  of  existence  by  being  allowed 
to  charge  prices  which  were  unremunera- 
tive. 

His  idea  was  considered  carefully  regard¬ 
less  of  the  fact  that  the  average  coal  mine 


produces  less  than  500  tons  daily  and  hence 
is  a  small  mine.  Thus,  to  wipe  out  all  of 
the  small  mines  would  stop  business  in  this 
country  and  cause  the  people  to  freeze. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  this  stern 
fact.  W’e  have  ahead  of  us  as  a  nation, 
two  courses  only. 

One  is  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  idealists 
and  hence  to  retire  from  this  war.  If  we 
do  so  retire,  the  Germans  will  establish 
themselves  in  South  America,  Mexico  and 
Canada  and  will  build  up,  all  around 
us,  an  organization  which  will  constantly 
threaten  to  overrun  this  country  and  take 
it  away  from  us.  To  guard  against  that, 
we  will  have  to  maintain  forever  the  kind 
of  a  military  machine  which  the  idealists 
now  object  to  maintaining  for  a  few  years 
only. 

The  other  course  is  to  put  the  country, 
temporarily,  in  the  hands  of  the  practical 
people.  They  will  fight  when  it  is  time 
to  fighti  And  they  will  get  for  the  army 
the  kind  of  equipment  which  makes  a  fight 
effective.  Their  program  may  be  costly 
for  the  next  year  or  so.  But,  they  will 
finish  the  job  now,  and  thus  will  avoid 
the  necessity  for  perpetuating  the  military 
machine. 

The  bolsheviki— Russian  or  American — 
program  may  seem  attractive  because  ideal¬ 
ism  is  always  beautiful.  But  the  stern  ques¬ 
tion  for  all  of  us  to  consider  is :  Which  is  the 
best  way  to  reach  the  desired  goal  of  a  se¬ 
cure  peace?  Are  we  safe — as  the  bolsheviki 
assumes — in  believing  that  because  we  have 
ideals  we  can  transfer  them,  by  telepathy, 
to  the  Germans?  But,  if  we  cannot  win 
the  Germans  over  to  idealism,  we  must — 
since  they  are  the  only  enemies  of  our  ideal¬ 
istic  program — whip  them  that  we  may  be 
safe  to  dream  our  dreams. 


The  Future  of  Coal 

Just  how  far  the  Government  can  go  in 
the  matter  of  regulating  coal  prices  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  is  a  question  that  the  lawyers 
will  quarrel  over. 

However,  on  one  phase  of  the  subject 
they  all  agree.  Under  the  existing  con¬ 
stitution,  Congress  cannot  fix  commodity 
prices.  That  is,  they  cannot  take  private 
property  away  from  one  individual  and 
give  it  to  another  private  individual. 

As  to  how  far  the  Government  can  go 
during  the  war,  the  lawyers  disagree.  Some 
of  the  best  informed  judges  have  said  re¬ 
cently  .that,  as  a  war  measure,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  a  perfect  right  to  suspend  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  Thus  he  may,  without 
due  process  of  law,  deprive  an  individual 
of  his  libert)". 

The  lawyers  say  the  liberty  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  is  his  most  precious  possession.  They 
argue  that  if  the  President  can  take  away 
a  man’s  liberty  he  can,  of  course,  take  away 
any  less  precious  possession — property. 

All  lawyers  agree  on  that  major  point. 
Some  of  them  doubt  gravely  the  legality  of 
any  act  which  takes  private  property  not 
for  public  use,  but  to  give  it  to  some  private 
consumers.  Even  so,  all  lawyers  agree  that 
the  Government  can  name  the  prices  which 
shall  be  charged  by  private  producers  to 
die  Government  where  the  commodity  is 
used  for  war  purposes.  Half  of  the  law¬ 
yers  say  that  the  Government  can  go  still 
further  and  name  the  prices  which  shall  be 
charged  to  private  individuals  in  war  times. 
The  other  half,  however,  deny  any  such 
right  to  Congress. 

.Ml  of  them,  however,  agree  that  if  the 
Government  does  regulate  prices  as  between 
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The  Position  of  the  Jobber 

To  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield  and  the  State  Fuel  Administrators: 

Among  the  coal  operators  of  America  are  thousands  of  little 
fellows  and  a  handful  of  men  who  manage  a  number  of  mines.  You 
know  what  that  means.  The  little  fellows  are  meek.  The  others- — 
aren’t 

By  members  of  coal’s  aristocracy  you  have  been  told  that  the  mine 
sales  organizations  can  distribute  the  entire  output  of  the  mines. 
Therefore,  they  have  said  that  there  is  no  legitimate  place  for  the  coal 
jobber. 

This  is  about  as  far  from  the  truth  as  it  is  possible  to  get.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  mines  sell  all  of  their  coal  through  jobbers.  Almost  all  of  the 
mines  sell  part  of  their  coal  through  jobbers.  In  fact,  the  very  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  said  the  contrary  have,  themselves,  and  within  fifteen 
months,  employed  the  jobber  to  a  large  extent. 

While  the  question  of  the  jobber  is  thus  raised  we  want  to  leave 
this  idea  with  you : 

The  war  will  end  one  of  these  days.  At  that  time  America  will 
have  a  vastly  larger  coal  productive  capacity  than  the  market  will 
need.  When  that  time  comes  only  those  mines  which  have  selling 
forces  available  can  possibly  find  buyers.  If  big  operators  have  sell¬ 
ing  organizations  and  the  little  mines  have  none,  what  will  happen? 
And  if,  in  the  meantime,  you  gentlemen  have  killed  off  the  jobber 
what  will  become  of  the  small  mine? 


private  individuals  it  is  unthinkable  that 
anyone  would  contest  that  action  during 
the  war  because  it  would  tend  to  embarrass 
the  Government.  So  the  lawyers  agree 
that  there  will  be,  for  the  period  of  the  war, 
no  contest  of  the  Federal  authority  on  the 
price  question. 

However,  when  private  rights  are  no 
longer  subordinated  to  the  war  demands  of 
the  nation,  and  when  the  private  individual 
is  again  free  to  protect  his  private  property 
by  an  appeal  to  the  courts,  all  lawyers  say 
that  the  constitution  will  be  reestablished 
as  the  governing  factor  in  American  busi¬ 
ness.  The  constitution  says  that  private 
property  cannot  be  taken  for  private  use. 

This  means  that  price  regulation  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  practically  an  impossibility  without 
such  a  sweeping  change  in  our  form  of 
government  as  is  now,  to  say  the  least,  im¬ 
probable. 


Coal  and  the  Public 

We  hear  much  these  days  of  “coal”  and 
the  “public.”  Both  are  tremendous  words 
and  are  used  almost  universally  without  the 
speaker  or  writer  having  the  slightest  con¬ 
ception  of  what  they  mean. 

“Coal,”  for  example,  is  something  that 
but  few  comprehend.  To  the  average  house¬ 
holder  “coal”  is  a  bothersome  substance  de¬ 
livered  by  a  dirty  faced  man  and  sold  by 
a  meek  and  worried  retailer  who  coops  him¬ 
self  in  a  small  office.  He  never  stops  to 
consider  that  coal  is  the  one  thing  which 
allows  naked  man  to  live  in  the  cold  zones 
during  the  winter. 

To  the  manufacturer,  coal  in  an  expense 
for  raw  material  which  does  not  reappear 
as  a  finished  product  in  his  warehouse.  He 
is  annoyed  by  the  cheap  salesman  who  ped¬ 
dles  it  and  he  despises  the  crafty  fellow 
who  pretends  to  be  “doing  business”  while 
signing  a  contract  which  never  covers  cost 
of  production.  The  manufacturer  misses 
the  whole  point  about  coal  because  he  fails 
to  see  that  it  is  canned  power  which  is 
packed  away  by  nature  in  a  perfect  and 
cheap  storage  battery  and  which  can  be 
transported  and  used  anywhere.  It  alone 
allows  him  to  put  his  factory  where  he 
pleases. 

To  the  politician,  coal  is  represented,  it 
may  be,  by  a  man  who  pleads  the  poverty 
of  his  industry  while  living  magnificently 
and  entertaining  lavishly  or  by  another  glib- 
tongued  fellow  who  tries  to  hide  a  huge 
profit  behind  transparent  tricks  of  book¬ 
keeping  or  by  foolishly  palpable  inflations 
of  executive  salaries.  They  miss  the  point 
because  they  never  see  in  coal  this  one 
thing;  That  by  permitting  residence  any¬ 
where  in  winter,  and  by  allowing  factories 
to  locate  anywhere,  it  makes  this  civiliza¬ 
tion  possible. 

Those  things  which  superficial  men  see 
are  no  more  “coal”  than  the  foul  contents 
of  a  garbage  can  constitute  a  banquet. 
“Coal”  is  not  men  or  the  acts  of  men.  It 
is  not  expressed  by  the  actions  of  the  av¬ 
erage  of  the  men  who  produce  and  dis¬ 
tribute  it  or  by  any  composite  or  specific 
action  of  theirs.  “Coal,”  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  fuel  of  modern  civilization.  It  is  the 
one  thing  which  allows  a  vigorous  people 
to  live  where  they  please  and  to  do  what 
they  please  to  express  themselves.  The 
“coal  industry”  is  the  business  of  produc¬ 
ing  and  distributing  that  fuel.  It  is  the 
business,  therefore,  which  holds  civilization 
together. 

“Coal”  is  not,  therefore,  a  political  theme 
which  becomes  paramount  during  a  war 
and  which  ceases  to  concern  any  one  the 


instant  that  war  is  over.  “Coal”  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  binding  force  of  our  steam- 
heated  and  steam-operated  civilization.  It 
must  remain  the  pivotal  point  of  our  na¬ 
tional  life  so  long  as  our  present  form  of 
civilization  remains.  And,  since  none  of 
us  has  any  notion  how  long  the  present 
form  will  hold  or  when  this  present  regime 
will  end,  we  must  cling  to  coal  as  we  do 
to  life  itself.  That  raises  many  questions, 
but  three  in  particular,  to  wit. : 

How  long  will  it  last  if  we  continue  to 
be  extravagant  with  it? 

How  much  longer  will  it  last  if  we  pro¬ 
duce  and  use  it  sensibly? 

And,  what  form  of  management  or  con¬ 
trol  will  make  it  last  longer? 

Since  coal  means  so  much  to  the  nation 
and  its  people  and  since  upon  the  proper 
answer  to  these  three  questions  hangs  the 
fate  of  our  whole  system  we  cannot  afford 
to  decide  the  question  out  of  desire  to 
punish  a  few  blundering  idiots  who  call 
themselves  coal  men  or  to  reward  a  few 
other  blundering  idiots  who  happen  to  hold 
public  offices.  We,  as  a  people,  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  put  such  a  businesss  in  shackles 
merely  as  an  act  of  reprisal  against  coal 
men. 

Instead,  standing  on  a  far  higher  plane 
we  must  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  best 
program  to  bring  this  “coal”  to  its  highest 
expression  that  thereby  our  civilization 
may  live  longer  in  this  climate  and  that  that 
part  of  it  which  finds  expression  in  mate¬ 
rial  things  may  be  raised  to  a  level  through 
cheaper  power. 

It  is  true  also  that  those  who  speak  of 
“the  public”  have  little  comprehension  of  it. 

To  some  nasty  newspaper  that  means 
those  who  can  hardly  read  or  write  and 
who  never  think.  Their  editors,  therefore, 
transmit  the  thoughts  of  diseased  minds 
to  the  printed  page  and  hide  the  shameless 
fact  that  they  have  sold  their  mental  integ¬ 
rity  for  a  penny  behind  the  lying  statement 
that  theirs  are  the  opinions  of  the  public. 
What  they  overlook  is  that  the  public  ex¬ 
presses  itself  regularly  in  its  business  and 
only  in  times  of  war  or  great  calamity  on 
general  subjects.  Then  the  public  proves 


to  have  not  only  a  clear  thinking  brain,  but 
a  great  soul. 

To  the  politician,  “the  public”  means  a 
mass  of  ignoramuses  who  sit  stupidly  by 
and  say  nothing  while  they  breathe  misin¬ 
formation  about  everything  and  brand  their 
nonsense  as  the  ratiocinations  of  the  public 
mind.  What  they  overlook  is  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  not  only  despise  their  transparent  rub¬ 
bish  but  only  put  up  with  them  because  it 
is  impossible  to  get  better  men  under  the 
present  system. 

To  coal  men  “the  public”  sometimes 
means  the  embodiment  of  greed  who  sits 
at  the  head  of  a  public  utility  company  and 
hides  his  efforts  to  fill  his  own  purse  be¬ 
hind  a  specious  plea  that,  as  the  servant 
of  the  public,  he  cannot  consent  to  see  them 
“robbed”  indirectly.  In  such  cases,  the 
coal  men  overlook  so  many  things  we  will 
not  tax  ourselves  to  enumerate  them. 

These  superficialities  no  more  express 
“the  public”  than  the  shadow  of  a  carrion 
crow  above  a  rotten  carcass  is  symbolical 
of  the  spirit  of  God  hovering  over  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  The  public  is  a  curious  com¬ 
pound  of  millions  of  elements.  It  is  one 
thing  today,  but  it  is  another  vthing  to¬ 
morrow.  It  is  a  composite  of  tradition, 
present  fact  and  hope.  Its  true  expression 
is  that  intangible  something  which  always 
hovers  over  an  ever-renewing  and  always 
changing  mass  of  people.  “The  public”  has 
never  a  fixed  opinion  or  a  permanent  pro¬ 
gram  because  it  is  still  the  public  when  ev¬ 
ery  atom  which  comprised  it  but  a  moment 
ago  has  been  buried  and  forgotten  and  when 
every  notion  to  which  it  once  clung  with 
religious  fervor  has  been  pushed  aside  as 
,  ridiculous  and  barbaric  by  a  new  set  of 
conditions  confronting  “the  public.” 

So,  in  regulating  “coal,”  to  suit  “the 
public”  we  are  not  dealing  in  any  vital 
sense  with  the  dollars  which  one  man  wants 
to  make  and  which  the  other  man  wants 
to  keep.  Instead  we  are  trying  to  adjust 
the  fuel  supply,  which  dictates  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  a  people,  to  the  needs  of  a  race, 
which,  while  constantly  changing  in  per¬ 
sonnel,  is,  with  equal  constancy,  struggling 
to  a  higher  and  still  higher  position. 
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Rulings  of  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator 


No.  237.  December  19,  1917. — Mines  in  southern 
Ohio  received  practically  one  hundred  per  cent 
car  supply  yesterday  and  today  from  the  Hock¬ 
ing  Valley  Railroad  and  fifty  per  cent  supply 
from  other  lines.  This  information  came  to  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  today  with 
other  dispatches  telling  of  freight  congestion  and 
car  shortage  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  situation  in  southern  Ohio  was  covered  in 
a  message  from  W.  D.  McKinney,  secretary  of 
the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange,  with  head- 
(luarters  in  Columbus.  Mr.  McKinney’s  telegram 
stated  that  it  only  requires  'one-third  of  the 
motive  iiower  and  cars  to  handle  coal  from  these 
mines  that  it  does  from  mines  in  other  states 
and  he  urged  that  nothing  be  done  to  interfere 
with  all  i)ossible  loading  and  movement  of  coal 
from  these  mines. 

No.  238.  December  19,  1917. — The  only  specific 
protest  against  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
•‘lightless  nights”  ordered  on  Sundays  and  Thurs¬ 
days  that  has  reached  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  has  come  from  the  Vaudeville 
Managers  Protection  Association,  which  declared 
that  the  strict  enforcement  of  such  an  order 
would  work  great  hardship  on  their  theaters  in 
the  various  cities  of  the  country. 

Asking  that  an  exception  be  made  in  their 
favor,  they  instanced  various  patriotic  services 
rendered  by  these  theaters  in  various  ways;  spe¬ 
cifically  mentioning  the  fact  that  they  had  gen¬ 
erously  given  up  their  stages  to  the  uses  of  the 
various  “four-minute  men”  and  had  allowed  solici¬ 
tations  from  among  their  audiences  for  Liberty 
Bonds,  Red  Cross  subscriptions  and  other  patriotic 
endeavors. 

In  answer  to  their  appeal,  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  has  said: 

“Although  appreciating  the  patriotic  services 
rendered  by  vaudeville  houses  to  the  country,  we 
cannot  permit  exception  in  your  favor  allowing 
excessive  use  of  fuel  generated  power.  War  de¬ 
mands  for  coal  are  largely  in  excess  of  increased 
production.  Unfair  to  public  to  allow  display 
advertising.  We  rely  upon  your  patriotic  co¬ 
operation  to  induce  your  members  to  comply 
loyally  with  our  ruling-” 

No.  239.  December  19,  1917. — Steps  to  relieve 
the  coal  situation  in  South  Carolina  have  been 
taken  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration. 
The  needs  of  domestic  consumers  in  that  state 
were  reported  to  be  acute  and  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  sent  telegraphic  requests  to  mining  com¬ 
panies  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina,  asking  that  they  make  immediate  ship¬ 
ments  in  as  large  quantities  as  possible  on  con¬ 
tracts  for  South  Carolina  points. 

Compliance  with  the  requests,  it  was  indicated, 
would  avoid  the  necessity  of  formal  orders,  and 
it  was  expected  that  the  shipments  possible  would 
bring  the  relief  required. 

No.  240.  December  19,  1917. — Instead  of  taking 
the  usual  full  week  off  on  account  of  Christmas 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
will  only  take  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  days 
from  work  during  the  coming  holidays. 

An  appeal  was  issued  today  by  officials  of  the 
United  Tdine  Workers  of  America  to  members  of 
the  organization,  asking  them  to  not  take  more 
than  two  days  off  from  work  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays.  The  appeal  is  the  result  of  steps 
taken  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
to  keep  the  production  of  coal  up  to  the  normal 
output.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  United  States  Fuel 
Administrator,  previously  had  received  telegrams 
from  coal  mine  operators  throughout  the  country 
promising  their  co-operation  in  the  effort  to  keep 
the  mines  running  as  much  as  possible  during 
Christmas  week.  'The  appeal  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  officials  to  the  men  was  telegraphed  to 
the  Fuel  Administration  from  the  headquarters  in 
Indianapolis  today  and  was  also  sent  to  various 
locals  throughout  the  mining  districts. 

The  statement  reads; 

“The  United  States  is  in  the  grip  of  a  coal 
famine.  Recent  snows  and  excessive  cold  weather 
have  depleted  the  coal  bins  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Never  before  has  a  coal  shortage  been  so 
acute.  Industries  are  being  forced  to  close  for 
the  lack  of  fuel;  street  and  electric  signs  are  be¬ 
ing  turned  out  to  save  coal.  The  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  is  Urging  every  possible  economy  to  meet 
the  abnormal  demand  for  coal.  The  coal  miner 
is  being  looked  to  to  do  his  bit  to  keep  the  fac¬ 
tories  and  railroads  in  operation  and  the  house¬ 
hold  and  public  institutions  warm.  In  normal 
times  it  has  been  the  custom  to  lay  the  mines 
idle  during  the  week  of  the  Christmas  holidays 
because  the  market  for  fuel  could  be  met  without 
working  during  this  period,  but  this  year  condi¬ 
tions  have  changed.  Motive  power  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  has  practically  broken  down.  Insufficient 
car  supply  makes  it  necessary  that  every  empty 
car  be  loaded  as  quickly  as  possible.  Therefore, 
out  of  consideration  for  the  public  need  we  are 
calling  on  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
to  take  only  two  holidays,  Christmas  and  New 
Tear’s.  Our  patriotic  duty  demands  that  this  be 
done.  It  will  be  a  service  the  people  of  the  nation 
will  appreciate.  We  earnestly  urge  local  presi¬ 
dents,  secretaries  and  mine  committees  every¬ 
where  to  see  that  this  holiday  request  is  ful¬ 
filled.” 

The  appeal  to  the  men  is  signed  by  Frank  J. 
Hayes,  International  President  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  by  John  L.  Lewis,  vice- 
president,  and  William  Green,  secretary-treasurer, 
and  by  John  P.  White,  labor  representative  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration. 

No.  241.  December  19,  1917. — The  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  will  not  permit  local  officials 
throughout  the  country  to  confiscate  coal  to  meet 
local  needs.  The  authority  to  commandeer  and 
divert  coal  will  be  retained  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  officials  of  the  Fuel  Administration  acting 
under  direct  powers  conferred  by  United  States 
Fuel  Administrator  Harry  A.  Garfield.  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Garfield  today  notified  Director  of 
Charities  William  Krusen,  of  Philadelphia,  that 
he  cannot  be  permitted  to  confiscate  coal. 


State  Fuel  Administrator  VVilliaiii  Potter  of 
Pennsylvania  conferred  with  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administrator  and  informed  him  that  Direc¬ 
tor  Krusen  had  taken  over  four  cars  of  coal  for 
local  distribution.  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  Director  Krusen; 

”We  are  advised  that  you  have  confiscated  four 
cars  of  coal.  Mr.  Potter  informs  me  that  you 
have  not  applied  to  the  local  committee  or  to 
him  for  assistance  in  connection  with  your  re¬ 
quirements  and  if  handled  in  this  manner  coal 
would  have  been  provided.  Further  confiscations 
will  not  be  permitted  and  are  unnecessary  pro¬ 
vided  you  will  advise  requirements  of  localities 
under  your  jurisdiction.  Expect  your  co-operation 
with  Mr.  Potter  and  local  administration  officials 
in  this  connection.” 

No.  242.  December  19,  1917. — With  a  view  to 
further  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  railroads  in  clearing  up  congestion 
of  freight  in  the  Pittsburgh  terminal  territory. 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator  Harry  A.  Gar¬ 
field  today  gave  increased  authority  to  D.  W. 
Kuhn,  Fuel  Administrator  for  Pittsburgh.  Mr. 
Kuhn,  instead  of  having  only  local  jurisdiction, 
will  have  the  six  counties  of  southwestern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  his  district.  These  counties  are  Alle¬ 
gheny^  Beaver,  Westmoreland,  Fayette,  Green  and 
Washington. 

Mr.  Kuhn  will  co-operate  with  A.  W.  Thomp¬ 
son,  chairman,  and  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  eastern  railroad  vice-presidents  who 
have  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh  and  under  whose 
direction  the  work  of  moving  freight  from  the 
roads  in  that  territory  is  being  carried  on. 

No.  243.  December  19,  1917. — In  line  with  the 
general  policy  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  confer  complete  authority  on  State 
Fuel  Administrators  to  meet  emergencies  in  their 
respective  states.  Fuel  Administrator  Harry  A. 
Garfield  today  authorized  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  B.  B.  Gossett,  of  South  Carolina,  to  divert 
coal  for  domestic  needs  if  necessary.  In  a  letter 
to  Fuel  Administrator  Gossett  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administrator  said: 

“You  are  hereby  authorized  to  divert  coal  how¬ 
ever  consigned,  except  railroad  fuel,  for  use  to 
domestic  consumers  whenever  in  your  judgment 
such  diversion  becomes  necessary  to  prevent 
actual  suffering. 

“Please  advise  this  office  of  each  such  diversion 
and,  at  the  same  time,  notify  the  shippers,  in  each 
case  giving  car  numbers  and  amounts.  You  will 
please  note  that  all  State  Fuel  Administrators 
are  given  power,  if  necessary,  to  meet  the  domes¬ 
tic  need,  temporarily  to  close  industries,  theatres, 
public  halls  and  similar  places.” 

No.  244.  December  19,  1917. — Reports  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  from  New 
York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  other  large 
cities  indicate  that  the  “Lightless  Night”  order 
will  be  strictly  observed  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down.  The  public  utilities  companies  sup¬ 
plying  electric  current  and  gas  for  lighting, 
almost  without  exception,  have  signified  their 
willingness  to  recognize  the  spirit  of  the  order 
and  go  even  beyond  the  legal  requirements  in  con¬ 
serving  coal.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  men 
who  provide  the  signs  for  advertising  purposes 
and  whose  patriotic  financial  loss  is  self-evident. 

But  the  Fuel  Administration,  according  to 
authoritative  statements,  has  no  intention  of  per¬ 
mitting  any  company  or  individual  in  any  city 
or  town  anywhere  in  the  country  to  burn  lights 
in  violation  of  the  order  without  penalty.  This 
is  just  as  true  of  Washington  as  of  any  other 
city.  Tonight  (Thursday)  will  be  the  first  week¬ 
day  night  when  the  “Lightless  Night”  order  will 
be  in  effect. 

In  Washington  officials  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Administration,  accompanied  by  Major  Raymond 
W.  Pullman,  superintendent  of  police,  have 
planned  a  whirlwind  tour  of  the  city.  Immediate 
action  is  expected  where  violations  are  found. 

The  Fuel  Administration,  through  state  and 
county  administrations  and  the  public  press, 
wishes  to  Impress  upon  householders  and  all  other 
persons  the  war  necessity  of  observing  the  “Light¬ 
less  Night”  order.  They  are  called  upon  as  a 
matter  of  patriotism  to  burn  just  as  few  lights  on 
“Lightless  Nights”  as  they  can  possibly  get  along 
with.  Assurances  have  been  given  already  that 
hotel  owners  everywhere  will  do  their  part. 

In  reply  to  requests  that  motion  picture  theaters 
be  exempted  from  the  order,  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  wrote  yesterday  to  J.  L.  Friedman: 

“Although  appreciating  co-operation  by  motion 
picture  houses,  the  shortage  of  fuel  renders  neces¬ 
sary  its  conservation  by  eliminating  superfluous 
lighting.  We  believe  that  any  deviation  from  the 
order  would  result  in  its  purpose  being  defeated 
and  consequently  must  advise  that  your  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  of  the  order  is  compulsory.” 

No.  245.  December  20,  1917. — The  efforts  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator  to  secure  a 
maximum  output  of  coal  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  by  keeping  the  mines  at  work  through 
the  holiday  period  except  for  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  days  were  endorsed  in  a  letter  from  Car¬ 
dinal  Gibbons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  re¬ 
ceived  by  Fuel  Administrator  Harry  A.  Garfield 
today. 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  response  to  a  letter  out¬ 
lining  the  plans  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  said: 
“Dear  Mr.  Garfield: 

“In  reply  to  your  letter  of  recent  date  relative 
to  the  coal  shortage  which  exists  throughout  the 
country,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  approve  of 
your  suggestion  that  the  miners  perform  their 
ordinary  tasks  upon  holy  days  and  holidays  until 
the  present  crisis  is  over.  It  will  be  of  invaluable 
service  to  the  country  and  to  humanity  if  they  will 
work  regularly  and  avoid  unnecessary  loss  of  time, 
for  every  ton  of  coal  which  they  place  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  country’s  industries  contributes  in 
large  measure  towards  the  success  of  the  nation  in 
the  titanic  strug.gle  upon  which  we  have  entered. 
Towards  accomplishing  this  laudable  purpose  I 
would  kindly  suggest  that  the  public  places  selling 


intoxicating  drinks  might  co-operate  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  by  closing  their  bars 
from  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  until  eight  o’clock 
the  following  morning.  This  surely  would  not 
work  any  hardship  upon  the  patrons.  On  the 
contrary  it  would  benefit  them  and  give  them 
more  time  to  spend  with  their  families,  while  at 
the  same  time  contribute  to  their  greater  effi¬ 
ciency.  These  are  days  of  sacrifice  and  I  feel 
confident  that  our -men  in  the  coal  regions  will 
not  be  less  generous  of  their  best  efforts  than 
any  others  in  the  country.  Up  to  the  present 
they  have  done  splendidly  and  1  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  they  would  slow  down  in  the  least 
in  their  part  of  national  service. 

“With  sincere  wishes  for  the  fullest  success  in 
your  labors  to  serve  the  country,  1  am 
“Very  faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  “James,  Cardinal  Gibbons.” 

No.  246.  December  20,  1917. — Coal  conditions  in 
New  England  were  discussed  with  United  Slates 
Fuel  Administrator  Harry  A.  Garfield  today  by 
representatives  of  the  several  New  England  states. 
Those  who  called  on  the  Fuel  Administrator  were; 
Governor  Holcomb  of  Connecticut,  Governor  Keyes 
of  New  Hampshire,  (Governor  McCall  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Governor  Graham  of  Vermont,  and 
Harold  Sewall,  representing  the  governor  of 
Maine;  Senators  Gallinger  of  New  Hampshire, 
Dillingham  of  Vermont,  Brandegee  and  McLean 
of  Connecticut;  Gerry  of  Rhode  Island  and  Hale 
of  Maine,  and  J.  J.  Storrow,  Fuel  Administrator 
for  New  England. 

Arrangements  for  improving  the  water  trans¬ 
portation  of  coal  from  Chesapeake  Bay  and  other 
tidewater  points  to  New  England  were  discussed. 
Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  presented  the  plans 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  for  insuring  the  de¬ 
livery  of  New  England’s  share  of  the  coal  supply 
at  tidewater. 

Plans  are  being  worked  out  for  relieving  trans¬ 
portation  conditions  in  the  West  Virginia  and 
Pittsburgh  coal  fields  by  Fuel  Administration  dis¬ 
tribution  orders  that  will  direct  shipments  from 
mines  in  the  western  part  of  the  coal  fields  to 
western  points  and  from  mines  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  coal  fields  to  eastern  points  and 
tidewater. 

No.  247.  December  20,  1917. — The  voluntary 
curtailment  of  all  rail  shipments  of  coal  to  the 
northwestern  states  during  the  next  ninety  days 
was  proposed  in  a  telegram  received  today  by 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator  Harry  A.  Gar¬ 
field  from  John  F.  McGee,  State  Administrator  for 
Minnesota.  The  suspension  of  shipments  was 
proposed  after  conferences  held  by  the  north¬ 
western  administrators  with  W.  H.  Groverman  in 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  coal  in  the  north¬ 
west. 

By  the  exercise  of  strict  economy  in  the  use  of 
coal  it  is  hoped  that  the  northwestern  states  will 
be  able  to  get  along  for  the  next  three  months 
with  the  supply  secured  by  lake  transportation 
before  winter  closed  navigation  on  the  lakes. 
The  suspension  of  rail  shipments  to  the  northwest 
is  expected  to  operate  to  relieve  transportation 
difficulties.  In  his  telegram  State  Administrator 
McGee  said: 

“After  very  careful  consideration  of  the  entire 
situation  as  to  bituminous  coal,  we  conclude,  in 
view  of  the  distress  of  the  Middle  States,  that 
we  can  get  along  for  the  next  ninety  days  with¬ 
out  rail  shipments  from  other  states.  I  am  com¬ 
pelling  the  general  use  of  wood  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  Today  the  Soo  and  Great  North¬ 
ern  railroads  have  agreed  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
cars  to  move  all  wood  fuel  in  wooded  part  of 
state.  Cutting  down  all  unnecessary  use  of  coal 
as  fuel  and  shutting  down  street  lighting  alto¬ 
gether,  outside  of  the  large  cities,  between  5:00 
p.  m.  and  6:00  a.  m.  will  enable  us  to  relieve 
distressing  situation  in  other  states.” 

No.  248.  December  20,  1917. — The  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  is  desirous  that,  during  the 
coming  months,  the  maximum  productfOn  of  coal 
mines  be  realized,  that  the  capacity  of  the  mines 
be  increased  in  every  practicable  way,  and  that 
the  normal  development  of  mining  properties  be 
maintained  and  continued. 

It  is  an  economic  waste,  however,  to  develop 
under  present  conditions  new  mines  which  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  operate  at  a  reasonable  profit 
when  normal  conditions  are  restored 

The  Fuel  Administration  recognizes  the  fact 
that  development  cost  is  greater  at  the  present 
time  than  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and, 
in  reclassifying  mines  under  the  President’s 
prices,  it  will  take  into  consideration  this  present 
abnormal  cost.  Persons  contemplating  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  mining  properties  should  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  to  grant  special  prices  for 
coal  produced  in  new  mines,  which  prices  are  in 
excess  of  the  government  prices,  merely  because 
of  the  fact  that  these  operations  are  new.  New 
developments  should  be  made  on  such  a  basis 
that  coal  produced  therefrom  may  be  sold  in  nor¬ 
mal  times,  at  a  profit,  and  sold  at  present  at  the 
government  prices  or  less. 

An  order  was  issued  by  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administrator  on  November  23,  1917,  relating  to 
new  mines,  which  has  apparently  caused  con¬ 
siderable  misunderstanding  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  Administration  on  this  question.  In  view  of 
that  fact,  this  order  is  hereby  this  day  rescinded. 

No.  249.  December  22,  1917. — The  appointment 
of  Charles  M.  Shannon  of  Phoenix  to  be  Federal 
Fuel  Administrator  for  the  state  of  Arizona  was 
announced  today  by  Harry  A.  Garfield,  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator. 

The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  administrator  for 
Arizona  was  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Will 
L.  (5lark,  who,  for  personal  reasons,  found  it 
impossible  to  continue  in  office.  In  accepting  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Garfield  sent  him  a 
telegram  in  which  he  expressed  his  warmest 
thanks  for  the  patriotic  service  which  Mr.  Clark 
had  rendered. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Shannon  was  made  up- 
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on  the  recommendation  of  representative  citizens 
and  prominent  officials  of  Arizona. 

No.  250.  December  23,  1917. — Statement  by 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator  Harry  A.  Gar¬ 
field  on  Tag-Your-Shovel  Day: 

“The  United  States  is  mining  a  record  breaking 
amount  of  coal  in  an  attempt  to  supply  the  record 
breaking  demand  caused  by  the  war. 

“Coai  is  the  great  force  behind  the  men  in  the 
trenches:  behind  the  battleships,  the  transports, 
the  munitions  factories  and  the  railroads. 

“The  war  demands  a  hitherto  unheard  of 
amount  of  coal.  The  Fuel  Administration  is  doing 
its  utmost  to  suppiy  this  emergency  demand. 
Through  the  adjustment  of  labor  troubles  at  the 
mine,  the  increase  of  the  available  number  of  coal 
cars  and  the  speeding  up  of  coal  transportation, 
the  Fuel  Administration  is  endeavoring  to  supply 
army  and  navy  needs,  and  to  keep  factories  run¬ 
ning  and  homes  warm. 

“The  miners  are  doing  their  part  to  aid  the  Fuel 
Administration  in  its  task.  They  are  mining  more 
coal  than  ever  before.  The  overburdened  railroads 
are  grappling  with  the  problem  of  transporting 
this  unusual  quantity  of  coal  in  addition  to  the 
great  amount  of  war  freight  which  is  congesting 
their  lines. 

“As  a  result  of  all  of  these  efforts  an  extra  mil¬ 
lion  carloads  of  coal  have  been  mined  this  year. 
This  is  50,000,000  tons  more  coal  than  has  ever 
before  been  mined  before  in  any  year  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States. 

“We  need  another  million  carloads.  It  is  a 
physical  impossibility  to  produce  this  additional 
amount  at  once.  It  must  be  saved  from  the  coal 
already  available. 

“The  American  people  are  asked  to  do  their  part 
in  this  emergency  by  saving  shovelful  by  shovel¬ 
ful  in  factory  and  home  this  additional  coal  for 
war  needs. 

“January  30,  1918,  has  been  set  as  national 
‘Tag-Your-Shovel  Day’  by  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration.  On  that  day  school  children  will 
tie  tags,  bearing  instructions  for  coal  saving,  to 
every  coal  shovel  in  the  country.  This  tag  should 
remind  each  man,  woman  and  child  who  uses  a 
coal  shovel  that  every  shovelful  of  coal  saved 
means  just  so  much  additional  power  and  help  and 
support  for  the  American  soldier  and  sailor  on 
the  firing  line.” 

No.  251.  December  23,  1917.— The  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  announced  today  that  Janu¬ 
ary  30,  next,  will  be  National  Tag-Your-Shovel 
Day.  The  twenty-one  million  three  hundred  fifty 
thousand  school  children  of  the  country  will  per¬ 
form  the  patriotic  work  of  tagging  the  coal  shov¬ 
els  in  American  homes. 

In  this  extra  effort  to  save  coal  for  war  pur¬ 
poses,  the  government  seeks  the  widest  publicity 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  daily,  weekly  and 
periodical  press,  motion  picture  theaters  and  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Tag-Your-Shovel  Day  falls  on  Wednesday,  and  it 
is  expected  that  governors,  mayors  and  teachers 
will  unite  in  arranging  for  a  school  holiday — one 
of  the  few  special  national  school  holidays  ever 
proclaimed.  Two  great  printing  plants  are  now 
turning  out  the  tags  and  posters,  and  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  all  the  children  everywhere 
except  those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
down  with  measles  or  mumps  or  something,  will 
be  on  the  job  January  30  for  Uncle  Sam. 

The  tags,  on  the  face,  bear  this  wording:  "Save 
that  shovelful  of  coal  a  day  for  Uncle  Sam.”  On 
the  reverse  are  these  hints  on  saving  coal: 

“1.  Cover  furnaces  and  pipes  with  asbestos,  or 
other  insulation:  also  weather  strip  your  windows, 
or  stuff  cracks  with  cotton. 

“2.  Keep  your  rooms  at  68  degrees  (the  best 
heat  for  health). 

“3.  Heat  only  the  rooms  you  use  all  the  time. 

“4.  Test  your  ashes  by  sifting.  If  you  find 
much  good  coal,  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  heater.  See  a  furnace  expert. 

“5.  Write  to  the  maker  of  your  furnace  or  stove 
for  practical  directions  for  running  economically. 

“6.  Save  gas  and  electric  light  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible — this  will  save  coal  for  the  nation.” 

The  Fuel  Administration  points  out  that  this 
tag  day  is  different  from  all  other  tag  days.  In¬ 
stead  of  asking  for  cash  contributions,  the  school 
children  will  demand  that  householders  save 
money — save  money  for  food,  for  war  savings 
stamps,  for  liberty  bonds,  and  at  the  same  time 
add  to  the  government’s  coal  pile. 

A  million  carloads  of  coal  more  than  ever  was 
taken  out  of  the  ground  in  this  country  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  year  will  have  been  mined  and  delivered  in 
1917.  Another  million  carloads  were  needed,  but 
no  human  power  could  make  so  sudden  an  in¬ 
crease  in  production  where  the  bare  physical 
requirments  were  on  so  vast  a  scale.  But  the 
necessities  of  the  war  cannot  wait  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  must  face  a  typical  American  prob¬ 
lem,  meeting  and  satisfying  an  unheard  of  increase 
in  demand  for  coal  with  inadequate  facilities  for 
creating  increased  supply. 

The  school  children  will  not  neglect  any  coal 
shovels,  no  matter  how  humble  or  how  exalted 
they  may  be.  President  Wilson’s  shovel  at  the 
White  House  will  be  tagged,  as  well  as  the  shovels 
of  governors,  mayors,  millionaires  and  wage¬ 
workers. 

In  the  minds  of  the  Fuel  Administration  officials 
and  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  schools  Tag-Your- 
Shovel  Day  will  be  a  serious  occasion.  Its  main 
purpose  is  to  help  supply  the  machine  power  to 
help  the  man  power  win  the  war. 

No.  252.  December  24,  1917. — Formal  orders  to 
coal  operators  in  several  nearby  states  were  sent 
today  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  to 
provide  for  immediate  shipments  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses  in  South  Carolina. 

Requests  were  made  upon  the  operators  several 
days  ago  to  take  care  of  the  South  Carolina  situa¬ 
tion  and,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  ship¬ 
ments  were  not  of  sufficient  volume  to  meet  the 
acute  conditions  in  several  towns  in  that  state, 
formal  orders  were  Issued  by  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

No.  253.  December  24,  1917. — Wherever  it  is  at 
all  practicable  the  State  Fuel  Administrators  are 
doing  all  that  is  possible  to  popularize  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  wood-fuel  for  coal:  and  this  has  been 
found  to  afford  striking  and  much  needed  relief 


in  many  states.  Hari^  Flood  Byrd,  State  Fuel 
Administrator  for  Virginia,  reports  that  while  the 
fuel  situation  in  that  state  is  critical  there  has 
been  no  actual  suffering  and  no  important  indus¬ 
tries  have  had  to  discontinue  operations.  After 
conference  with  the  State  Highway  Commission¬ 
ers  and  the  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary,  it 
has  been  decided  to  utilize  the  thirty  convict 
camps  located  throughout  Virginia  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  fuel-wood  for  public  consumption  and 
to  relieve  the  coal  pressure. 

No  charge  will  be  made  for  the  labor  of  the  con¬ 
victs,  and  the  distribution  of  the  wood  will  be 
made  through  the  local  commissions  to  the  poor 
of  the  different  communities.  The  cost  will  not 
exceed  $2  a  cord  and  one  cord  of  wood  is  equiva¬ 
lent  of  half  ton  of  coal.  If  the  experiment  proves 
successful  each  camp  will  be  instructed  to  cut 
one  hundred  cords  of  wood,  making  three  thou¬ 
sand  cords  in  all.  If  this  work  does  not  seriously 
interfere  with  the  work  on  the  public  roads  it  is 
probable  that  much  will  be  cut  later. 

No.  254.  December  25,  1917. — An  interesting 
fact  due  to  the  coal  shortage  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  Gar¬ 
field  by  field  agents  reporting  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  reports  tell  about  tests  successfully  conducted 
at  the  plant  of  the  Carpenter  Steel  Company 
at  Reading,  Pa.,  where  a  mixture  of  anthracite 
culm  and  bitumlnus  coal  was  burned. 

It  was  proved  by  this  test  that  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  use  20  per  cent  culm  mixed  with  80  per  cent 
bituminous  and,  with  natural  draft  to  get  100  per 
cent  of  boiler  rating  and  an  efficiency  of  70  per 
cent.  Under  forced  draft  they  were  able  to  use  35 
per  cent  culm  and  65  per  cent  bituminous  coal,  get¬ 
ting  115  per  cent  of  boiler  rating  and  an  efficiency 
of  76  per  cent. 

It  is  thought  that  the  experience  of  this  Penn¬ 
sylvania  plant  will  lead  to  far-reaching  experi¬ 
ments  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

No.  255.  December  24,  1917. — Some  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Fuel  Administration’s  field  agents,  while  they 
are  busy  with  the  serious  work  in  their  various 
fields  have  noted  some  grimly  humorous  happen¬ 
ings.  One  field  agent  tells  of  a  Newark,  N.  J., 
retailer  who  has  been  supplying  his  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  with  small  lots  of  coal  and  he  has  declined 
all  new  business  customers  unless  there  was  sick¬ 
ness  in  the  family.  He  was  appealed  to  by  a  pro¬ 
spective  customer  who  demonstrated  that  his  was 
a  case  of  dire  need  by  wheeling  up  a  delicate- 


looking  baby,  accompanied  by  a  pale  wife,  to  the 
coal  yard.  The  coal  he  so  earnestly  sought  was 
delivered  and  then  it  was  discovered  that  the  new 
customer  had  borrowed  the  baby. 

In  the  same  town  there  was  a  jeweler  who  took 
a  few  days  off  from  his  regular  employment  and 
got  a  job  driving  a  coal  cart  for  a  local  dealer. 
His  first  trip  out  was  with  2  tons  of  coal.  This 
he  promptly  dumped  into  his  own  cellar  and  then 
resigned,  saying  that  the  work  was  too  hard  for 
him. 

Another  shrewd  case  came  before  one  of  the 
Pennsylvania  county  Fuel  Administrators,  whose 
directions  are  that  the  dealers  shall  deliver  only 
one  ton  and  half-ton  lots,  and  no  coal  is  to  be 
delivered  where  the  prospective  customer  has  a 
two  weeks’  supply.  It  was  discovered  that  one 
man  had  two  cellars  connected  by  a  long  tunnel 
He  was  ordering  half-tons  and  carrying  the  coal 
from  one  cellar  to  the  other.  By  the  time  his 
scheme  was  unearthed  he  had  accumulated  four 
tons,  but  he  was  still  out  after  jnore  coal.  The 
dealer  he  applied  to  sent  him  to  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator,  where  he  made  affidavit  that  he  had  no 
coal  at  all.  The  next  step  was  an  indictment  for 
perjury,  the  case  being  booked  for  the  next  court. 
In  addition,  the  offender  was  made  to  take  his  lit¬ 
tle  bucket  and  carry  three  and  a  half  tons  of  his 
ill-gotten  coal  to  the  sidewalk  and  thence  load  it 
on  to  a  coal  cart. 

No.  256.  December  25,  1917. — Indiana,  through 
its  State  Fuel  Administrator,  Evans  Woollen,  has 
been  making  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  wood  for  coal:  so  vigorous  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  in  many  of  the  counties  the  Fuel 
Administrator  and  the  coal  dealers  are  refusing  to 
sell  coal  to  farmers  when  it  is  known  that  they 
have  an  available  supply  of  fuel  wood. 

There  are  three  campaigns  on  in  Indiana,  each 
urging  the  use  of  wood  for  fuel.  The  State  For¬ 
estry  Department  is  giving  the  matter  attention 
and  showing  not  only  where  wood  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  but  also  issuing  instructions  as  to  how 
coal  burning  stoves  may  be  made  to  burn  wood 
with  little  expense  for  alterations.  The  Boys’ 
Working  Reserve  is  responsible  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  many  “Saw-Buck  Clubs”  among  the  boys 
of  the  rural  schools.  These  are  in  addition  to  the 
campaign  of  the  State  Fuel  Administration,  which 
has  two  phases:  general  educational  publicity  and 
more  definite  and  specific  work  through  the 
county  fuel  administrators. 


Monthly  Record  of  Coal  Output 


The  November  production  was,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  the  largest  in  any  month  in  the  history  of 
bituminous  coal  mining  in  America.  A  prelim¬ 
inary  estimate  places  the  output  at  47,747,000  net 
tons.  January,  1917,  recorded  47,788,000  tons,  but 
in  26  working  days  as  against  25,  or  25.5,  for 
November. 


1,757,336  tons  in  October.  The  November  rate  has 
been  exceeded  only  once  in  the  last  two  years 
when  in  February,  1916,  the  average  production 
per  working  day  rose  to  1,882,771  tons. 

The  cumulative  production  from  January  1  to 
November  30,  1917,  came  within  427,000  tons  of 
equalling  the  entire  1916  output.  Up  to  November 


Net  tons 

600,000,000 


The  average  production  per  working  day  during 
the  month  was  1,872,432  tons,  as  compared  with 


TABLE  I. 

ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL 
AND  BEEHIVE  COKE,  IN  NET  TONS. 


OCTOBER. 


Bituminous  coal  (including  coal 


1916 


*1917 


coked) — • 

Monthly  production  . 

Average  per  working  day . 

Cumulative  from  January  1 . 

44,807,205 

1,723,354 

413,492,984 

47,448,072 

1,757,336 

4.54,344,351 

Beehive  coke — 

Monthly  production  . 

Average  per  working  day . 

Cumulative  from  January  1 . 

3,079,370 

118,437 

29,722,733 

2,902,556 

107,502 

28,903,425 

*Revised. 

NOVEMBER 

Bituminous  coal  (including  coal 
coked) — 

1916 

tl917 

Monthly  production  . 

Average  per  working  day . 

Cumulative  from  January  1 . 

44,927,817 

1,763,910 

4.58,420,810 

47,747,006 

1,872,432 

502,091,357 

Beehive  coke — 

Monthly  production  . 

Average  per  working  day . 

Cumulative  from  January  1 . 

2,933,959 

122,248 

32,656,692 

2,653,961 

104,077 

31,557,386 

fSubject  to  revision. 


30,  1917,  the  country  is  estimated  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  502,091,000  ton's.  The  entire  output  of  the 
year  1916  was  502,519,000  tons.  ’The  country  may 
thus  be  said  to  be  one  month  ahead  of  its  1916 
performance.  If  the  present  rate  of  production  be 
maintained  the  total  output  for  1917  will  better 
the  record  of  1916  by  9  per  cent. 

Coincident  with  this  increased  activity  in  the 
bituminous  industry  as  a  whole  the  production  of 
beehive  coke  reached  the  iowest  figure  recorded 
since  February.  The  total  output  of  beehive  coke 
during  November  is  estimated  as  2,653,961  net 
tons,  as  compared  with  2,902,556  tons  during  the 
preceding  month.  The  month’s  production  was 
280,000  tons  less  than  in  the  corresponding  month 
of  1916. 

The  average  output  per  working  day  was  104,077 
tons. 

The  cumulative  production  from  January  1  to 
November  30,  1917,  was  31,557,386  tons,  falling 
short  of  the  mark  set  by  the  1916  production  for 
the  same  period  by  1,099,306  tons.  The  decrease 
is  the  more  remarkable  in  the  face  of  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  coke  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  and  has  been  possible  only  through  a 
compensating  increase  in  the  production  of  by¬ 
product  coke.  During  the  last  two  years  the  rate 
of  production  has  fallen  so  low  only  once.  In 
February,  1917,  the  average  per  working  day  was 
103,268  tons. 

The  following  statement  of  carloads  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  that  originated  on  ninety-four  rail¬ 
roads  and  of  beehive  coke  on  nineteen  roads  in 
November,  1917,  is  compiled  from  reports  received 
(Continued  on  page  544) 
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[December  29 


Weekly  Report  of  Coal  Production 


Weekly  report  on  the  production  of  bituminous 
coai  and  the  causes  of  ioss  of  working  time  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  December  22,  1917: 

Zero  weather  and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  imped¬ 
ing  railroad  tralllc  and  surface  operations  at  the 
mines,  caused  the  week’s  production  to  drop  to 
the  lowest  points  recorded  since  these  bulletins 
were  begun.  The  average  daily  production  of 
coal  (including  that  made  into  coke)  for  the  week 
ended  December  15  was  1,402,594  tons.  The  low¬ 
est  mark  reached  before  since  the  first  of  June 
was  1,638,513  tons  in  the  week  ended  August  18, 
at  the  time  of  the  coal  strikes  in  Illinois  and  the 
Southern  Appalachians. 

The  storm  affected  southern  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  It  was 
especially  severe  in  Ohio. 

TABLE  I. 

ESTIMATED  UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTION  OF 
BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  OF  BEEHIVE 
COKE. 


Total  bituminous 
(including  coal  coked) 


Beehive  coke 
(at  the  mines) 
Average 


Dec. 

fDec. 

tDec. 


Total 

per 

Total 

per 

for 

working 

for 

working 

week 

day 

week 

day 

10,347,482 

*1,870,000 

f)35,941 

105,990 

11,118,181 

1,853,030 

(500,344 

101.657 

8,415,564 

1,402,594 

638,134 

89,689 

IV.  29,  Thanksgiving  Day,  as  0.5 

of  a  full 

working  day. 

tRevised  from  last  report. 
tSubject  to  revision. 


The  production  of  beehive  coke  was  also  ad¬ 
versely  affected,  declining  12.6  per  cent  during 
the  week.  The  total  output  for  the  week  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  538,134  net  tons,  an  average  per  working 
day  of  89,689  tons. 

Anthracite  shipments  fell  off  22  per  cent. 

TABLE  11. 

CARLOADS  OF  COAL  AND  COKE  ORIGINATING  ON 
PRINCIPAL  COAL-CARRYING  ROADS. 


Week  ended  Nov.  10: 

Bituminous  shipments,  114  roads .  199,205 

Anthracite  shipments,  9  roads .  40,459 

Beehive  coke  shipments,  4  roads .  11,799 

Week  elided  Nov.  17: 

Bituminous  shipments,  114  roads .  201,787 

Anthracite  shipments,  9  roads .  42,024 

Beehive  coke  shipments,  4  roads .  12,784 

Week  ended  Nov.  24: 

Bituminous  shipments,  114  roads .  199,385 

Anthracite  shipments,  9  roads .  42,936 

Beehive  coke  shipments,  4  roads .  13^178 

Week  ended  Dec.  1: 

Bituminous  shipments,  114  roads .  182.275 

Anthracite  shipments,  9  roads .  37,533 

Beehive  coke  shipments,  4  roads .  13,055 

Week  ended  Dec.  8: 

Bituminous  shipments,  114  roads . *198,161 

Anthracite  shipments,  9  roads .  40,566 

Beehive  coke  shipments,  4  roads .  *12,509 

Week  ended  Dec.  15: 

Bituminous  shipments,  114  roads . tl47,590 

Anthracite  shipments,  9  roads .  31,672 

Beehive  coke  shipments,  4  roads .  *11.047 


*Revised  from  last  report. 
tSubject  to  revision. 


TABLE  III. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  PRESENT  FULDTIME  OUTPUT  PRODUCED  IN  CERTAIN  STATES  BY  ALL  BITU¬ 
MINOUS  OPERATORS  MAKING  WEEKLY  REPORTS. 

, - Lost  on  account  of - 

Labor 


Week  Total  Car  short-  Mine  All  No 

ended  lost  all  short-  age  and  dis-  No  other  cause 


Illinois  . 

1 

Produced 

78.7 

causes 

21.3 

age 

9.6 

strikes 

4.4 

ability 

6.7 

market 

causes 

0.5 

given 

0.1 

Dec. 

8 

77.2 

22.8 

9.1 

3.4 

9.1 

1.2 

Indiana  . 

1 

83.9 

16.1 

5.6 

0.8 

9.7 

, . 

Dec. 

8 

83.5 

10.5 

5.4 

2.0 

9.1 

Ohio  . 

1 

68.1 

31.9 

25.2 

3.5 

2.6 

0.6 

Dec. 

8 

63.2 

36.8 

31.7 

2.5 

2.4 

0.2 

Pennsylvania — 

Western  Pennsylvania . 

1 

76.2 

23.8 

18.2 

2.8 

1.7 

0.1 

Dec, 

8 

81.9 

18.1 

12.6 

2.7 

2.5 

0.3 

Irwin  Gas  . 

1 

71.7 

28.3 

22.6 

6.5 

0.2 

. 

Dec. 

8 

79.5 

20.5 

14.3 

6.4 

0.6 

0.2 

Central  Pennsylvania  . 

1 

86.1 

13.9 

10.1 

2.4 

1.2 

0.2 

Dec. 

8 

81.3 

18.7 

14.1 

3.3 

1.2 

0.1 

Somerset  county  . 

1 

56.1 

43.9 

41.2 

0.6 

2.1 

Dec. 

8 

67.6 

42.4 

40.4 

0.4 

1.6 

West  Virginia — 

Winding  Gulf  . 

1 

77.5 

22.5 

21.5 

0.6 

0.3 

,  , 

Dec, 

8 

74.0 

26.0 

25.8 

0.2 

Panhandle  . 

1 

67.0 

43.0 

36.2 

4.6 

2.2 

Dec. 

8 

71.9 

28.1 

20.0 

4.7 

3.4 

Pocahontas  and  New  River . 

1 

64.4 

35.6 

33.6 

1.4 

0.6 

Dec. 

8 

64.0 

36.0 

34.0 

1.2 

0.7 

0.1 

High  Volatile  of  Southwest  Virginia.  . 

1 

49.4 

50.6 

49.4 

0.6 

0.5 

0.1 

Dec. 

8 

41.4 

58.6 

56.9 

0.3 

1.1 

0.3 

Junior-Philippi  . 

1 

61.5 

38.5 

33.7 

4.6 

0.3 

Dec. 

8 

63.1 

36.9 

35.6 

1.1 

0.2 

Fairmont  . 

1 

54.5 

45.5 

37.3 

6.0 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

Dec. 

8 

62.4 

37.6 

31.6 

4.5 

0.4 

1.1 

Cumberland-Piedmont  . 

1 

80.3 

19.7 

18.6 

0.7 

0.4 

Dec. 

8 

84.8 

15.2 

13.7 

0.3 

0.3 

0.9 

Kentucky— 

Hazard  Field  . 

1 

64.5 

35.5 

35.5 

Dec. 

8 

64.5 

35.5 

35.4 

0.1 

Northeastern  Kentucky  . 

1 

66.8 

33.2 

30.6 

0.5 

2.1 

Dec. 

8 

58.2 

41.8 

38.4 

0.7 

2.4 

0.3 

Western  Kentucky  . . . 

1 

65.5 

34.5 

25.9 

3.7 

4.1 

0.8 

Dec. 

8 

63.4 

36.6 

31.4 

2.8 

1.8 

0.6 

•Southern  Appalachian  . 

1 

87.8 

12.2 

4.6 

0.7 

0.2 

6.7 

Dec. 

8 

77.6 

22.4 

12.0 

0.5 

0.8 

9.1 

Southwestern  Virginia  . 

1 

92.0 

8.0 

3.1 

2.8 

2.1 

.  . 

Dec. 

8 

93.9 

6.1 

3.0 

1.5 

1.6 

Alabama  . 

1 

90.0 

10.0 

1.6 

2.1 

6.3 

Dec. 

8 

86.9 

13.1 

3.3 

6.8 

2.9 

0.1 

Kansas  and  Missouri . 

1 

88.9 

11.1 

4.7 

1.3 

4.7 

0.3 

0.1 

Dec. 

8 

78.2 

21.8 

9.7 

4,4 

7.7 

Oklahoma  and  Arkansas . 

1 

64.8 

35.2 

12.2 

10.8 

11.8 

0.4 

Dec. 

8 

72.7 

27.3 

15.0 

10.7 

9.4 

0.2 

Iowa . 

1 

93.4 

6.6 

1.9 

3.6 

1.1 

Dec. 

8 

87.9 

12.1 

2.5 

7.5 

2.1 

Arkansas  “Anthracite”  . 

1 

86.9 

13.1 

0.8 

6.3 

6.0 

Dec. 

8 

62.1 

37.9 

32.8 

0.4 

4.7 

Montana  and  Wyoming . 

1 

97.3 

2.7 

0.6 

1.3 

Dec. 

8 

87.1 

12.9 

10.5 

2.4 

Colorado  and  New  Mexico . 

1 

81.9 

18.1 

10.4 

3.i 

4.6 

Dec. 

8 

75.8 

24.2 

21.6 

0.6 

1.1 

0.9 

Total  reporting  . 

3 

75.4 

24.6 

14.5 

5.7 

3.6 

0.3 

0.5 

Nov. 

10 

77.8 

22.2 

15.3 

3.6 

2.7 

0.3 

0.3 

Nov. 

17 

75.3 

24.7 

19.4 

2.7 

2.2 

0.1 

0.3 

Nov. 

24 

74.2 

25.8 

20.2 

2.2 

2.8 

0.3 

0.3 

tDec. 

1 

74.8 

25.2 

18.6 

2.6 

4.5 

0.2 

0.3 

Dec. 

8 

73.6 

26.4 

19.3 

2.5 

3.9 

0.3 

0.4 

tRevised  from  last  report. 

^Includes  Harlan  county. 

TABLE  IV. 

PRODUCTION  OF  BEEHIVE  COKE  AND  OF  COAL  WITH  CAUSES  OF  LOST  TIME  AS  REPORTED  BY 
CERTAIN  OPERATORS  IN  THE  CONNEL  LSVILLE,  GREENSBURG  AND  LATROBE 

DISTRICTS,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


t - Coal  for  Shipment - ^ 

Week  , — Week  Dec.  15 — , 

Week 

Week 

- (Joke- 

Week 

W'eek 

! — Week  Deg.  15— ^ 

Dec.  8  Tons 

Nov.  17 

Nov.  23 

Dec.  1 

Dec.  8 

Tons 

Capacity,  based  on 

Per  cent 
railroad 

Per  cent 

(coal) 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

(coke) 

rating  . 

. 100.0 

100.0 

462,400 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

421.330 

Production  . 

Losses : 

22.0 

101,850 

66.4 

65.6 

62.6 

70.2 

49.5 

208,425 

All  causes  . 

.  65.5 

78.0 

360,550 

33.6 

34.4 

37.4 

29.8 

50.5 

212,905 

No  coal  cars . 

.  27.4 

41.8 

193,300 

No  coke  cars . 

Labor  shortage: 

16.2 

15.6 

23.5 

16.6 

36.0 

151,830 

Mine  . 

.  37.4 

35.6 

164,500 

1.2 

2.4 

1.8 

1.8 

0.4 

1,680 

Yard  . 

12.8 

13.6 

9.3 

9.3 

11.1 

46,830 

Strike  . 

0.2 

750 

0.7 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

385 

Plant  disability . 

0.2 

950 

0.3 

All  other  causes.... 

0.2 

1,050 

2.7 

2.5 

2.7 

2.0 

2.9 

12,180 

Cause  not  specified, 
Prepared  by  C. 

E.  Lesher. 

.  .  . 

Table  III,  lagging  one  week  behind  tables  I  and 
II,  does  not  yet  show  effects  of  the  storm. 

During  the  week  ended  December  8  the  ratio 
of  tonnage  produced  to  full-time  capacity  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  reported  by  the  coal  operators 
was  73.6  per  cent.  The  limiting  factor  remained 
shortage  of  coal  cars;  losses  due  to  this  cause 
amounted  to  19.3  i>er  cent  of  the  full-time 
capacity. 

Illinois  and  Indiana  exhibited  little  change.  In 
Ohio  losses  due  to  no  cars  increased  from  25.2 
to  31.7  per  cent  of  the  full-time  capacity.  Condi¬ 
tions  in  western  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other  hand, 
improved  greatly.  In  central  Pennsylvania  losses 
due  to  inadequate  transportation  increased.  Of 
the  West  Virginia  fields  the  Panhandle,  Fairmont 
and  Cumberland-Piedmont  experienced  relief  from 
the  shortage  of  the  week  before.  In  the  remain¬ 
ing  fields  losses  due  to  car  shortage  were  even 
more  severe  than  during  the  preceding  week;  in 
the  high-volatile  field  of  southern  West  Virginia, 
particularly,  they  amounted  to  56.9  per  cent  of  the 
full-time  output. 

A  study  of  these  bulletins  will  reveal  that  the 
dominant  factor  limiting  production  is  lack  of 
transportation.  As  long  as  the  soft  coal  mines 
of  the  country  are  idle  from  one-seventh  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  time  because  there  are  no  cars  at  the 
tipple,  more  laborers  could  add  but  little  to  the 
output.  It  should,  however  be  remembered  that 
the  railroads  are  already  carrying  more  coal  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
production  of  bituminous  coal  during  the  month 
of  November  was,  with  one  exception,  the  largest 
in  any  one  month  in  the  history  of  bituminous 
coal  mining  in  America. 

Beehive  Coke 

Connellsville,  in  company  with  other  districts 
in  the  east,  suffered  extrordinary  losses  in  output 
because  of  the  blizzard.  The  ratio  of  tonnage  of 
coke  produced  to  capacity  as  rated  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  declined  from  70.2  to  49.5  per  cent,  the  low¬ 
est  figure  reported  since  the  Inauguration  of  the 
weekly  coke  report.  The  losses  were  largely  at¬ 
tributed  by  the  operators  to  lack  of  coke  cars. 
While  technically  this  explanation  was  correct, 
it  is  in  fact  unjust  to  hold  transportation  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  extraordinary  decline  in  output, 
as  the  roads  were  laboring  under  the  handicap 
imposed  by  the  storm. 


Monthly  Coal  Record 

(Continued  from  page  543) 
by  the  Geological  Survey  by  noon,  December  19, 
1917: 

COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  BASED  ON  REPORTS 
FOR  NOVEMBER,  1917. 

Nov.,  Oct.,  Nov., 
1917  1917  1916 

Number  of  working  days . .  . .  *25.5  27  t24 

Carloads  of  bituminous  coal  origi¬ 
nating  mainly  in  the  following 
districts: 

Central  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  New  River  and  Pocahontas 
fields  of  West  Virginia  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  . 167,476  174,412  172,772 

Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 

Michigan  . 105,899  115,607  100,680 

Eastern  Kentucky  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  (except  New  River  and  Po¬ 
cahontas  fields)  . 175,015  182,618  181,689 

Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Georgia. .  22,638  25,848  23,000 

Illinois,  Indiana  and  Western 

Kentucky  . 196,743  184,340  171,136 

Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kan^s,  Missouri, 

Oklahoma  and  Texas  .  .  56,662  58,537  57,821 

Rocky  Mountain  States,  North  Da¬ 
kota  and  Washington .  51,754  48,721  51,695 


94  roads  . 776,187  790,083  758,793 

Carloads  of  beehive  coke  (19  roads)  71,212  76,399  78,306 


•Counting  Thanksgiving  day  as  0.5  of  a  full  working 
day.  No  national  election. 

tCounting  Thanksgiving  day  and  election  day  as  full 
holidays. 

The  accompanying  table  throws  light  on  the 
sources  from  which  the  increase  in  output  in  1917 
has  been  drawn.  If  the  number  of  working  days 
be  considered  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  dis¬ 
trict  to  register  marked  increases  over  November. 
1916,  was  Illinois,  Indiana  and  western  Kentucky. 
While  western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and  Michi¬ 
gan  held  their  own,  the  great  producing  districts 
of  central  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  Virginia 
(both  high  and  low  volatile)  and  eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  appear  to  have  declined  slightly.  An  eight 
per  cent  increase  in  output  in  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  western  Kentucky  has  thus  counterbalanced 
a  loss  of  tonnage  in  other  fields. 

The  increase  of  November  over  October  1917, 
was  largely  effected  in  the  same  states  of  Illinois 
and  Indiana  through  recovery  from  the  strike  of 
late  October.  (Weekly  report  on  production  of 
bituminous  coal,  U.  S.  Geological  Surs-ey,  No.  15, 
October  27.)  In  that  district  the  average  daily 
loading  reported  by  the  roads  rose  from  6,825 
cars  in  the  month  of  October  to  7,700  cars  in 
November. 

Prepared  by  C.  E.  Lesher.  No.  17. 

NOTE. — Table  I  and  the  chart  are  continued 
from  a  press  bulletin  issued  by  the  Geological 
Survey  on  October  11,  entitled  “Estimated  Cur¬ 
rent  Production  of  Bituminous  Coal  and  Beehive 
Coke.”  Copies  of  the  bulletin  may  be  had  by 
addressing  Director  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Hayward  Company,  of  New  York,  has  is¬ 
sued  its  catalogue  number  44,  showing  the  adapta¬ 
bility  of  the  Hayward  bucket  in  industrial  plant 
service.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  half-tones 
showing  nearly  every  kind  of  manufacturing  plant 
where  bulk  materials  as  well  as  fuel  are  handled 
and  showing  that  a  Hayward  bucket  can  be  used 
to  advantage.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  interested 
parties  upon  request 
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General  Review 

The  Coal  Industry  Is  Confused  When  In¬ 
tensified  Work  Is  Needed  to  Meet  the 

Demand 

We  have  pointed  out,  from  time  to  time,  that 
one  of  the  most  serious  things  in  the  entire 
coal  situation  this  year  was  the  disturbance  of 
the  coal  trade’s  normal  routine.  The  slowing 
down  of  production  came  as  a  consequence. 
The  week  is  notable  for  two  such  major  dis¬ 
turbances  which  threaten  further  to  complicate 
the  coal  situation  and  shorten  the  supply. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  issuance,  on 
Wednesday,  December  27,  of  the  proclamation 
by  President  Wilson  taking  over  control  of 
the  railways  and  placing  them  under  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Wm.  G.  McAdoo,  secretary  of 
the  treasury. 

Everyone  who  is  well  informed  understands 
that  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  declaration 
of  martial  law  as  far  as  the  railways  are  con¬ 
cerned.  That  is  to  say,  under  martial  law,  all 
civil  law  is  suspended  and  in  its  place  is  estab¬ 
lished  the  personal  will  of  the  head  of  the  army 
and  navy,  namely,  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  the  President’s 
act  is  to  nullify,  without  congressional  action, 
the  anti-pooling  law  and  the  Sherman  act  as 
they_  relate  to  the  carriers.  It  gives  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  full  authority  to 
work  the  railways  of  the  nation  as  a  unit.  The 
appointment  of  Secretary  McAdoo  to  the  di¬ 
rectorship  general  of  the  railways  was  intended 
as  nothing  more  than  the  carrying  into  effect 
of  the  routine  of  this  declaration  of  martial 
law. 

However,  the  railway  managers  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  sensitive  to  a  change  of  administration. 
This,  as  far  as  coal  is  concerned,  is  the  most 
delicate  time  to  introduce  such  a  change.  The 
immediate  disposition  will  be  for  the  managers 
of  railway  properties,  who  were  about  to  take 
vigorous  action  to  relieve  the  coal  situation,  to 
delay  doing  so  until  the  wishes  of  the  new 
director  general  are  known.  This  must  result 
in  a  slowing  down  of  the  movement  of  coal 
and  other  things  at  the  most  trying  time  that 
has  confronted  the  country. 

The  tendency  in  this  direction  will  be  all  the 
more  pronounced,  because,  to  speak  frankly, 
the  new  director  general  does  not  inspire  the 
confidence  of  the  railway  managers.  A  wide¬ 
spread  belief  exists  among  them  that  he  is  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency. 

Under  the  circumstances,  this  particular  ap¬ 
pointment  was  unfortunate  for  the  coal  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers,  because  it  tends  to  slow 
down  the  movements  on  the  railways  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  situation  should  be 
relieved  only  by  a  continuance  of  the  old 
routine  and  by  the  greatest  possible  effort 
under  the  old  management  of  the  carriers. 

The  second  important  influence  on  coal  was 
the  beginning,  at  this  unfortunate  time,  of  an 
intensified  inquiry  into  the  manner  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  fuel  administration  board.  It  is 
quite  generally  known  to  the  coal  operators 
that  members  of  the  manufacturers’  committee 
of  the  Senate,  who  are  investigating  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field,  are  doing  so  in  an  unfriendly  spirit.  They 
are  opposed  not  so  much  to  him  as  to  the 
system  of  administration  which  he  represents. 

In  fact,  the  cross  examination  in  the  Senate 
indicated  a  disposition  to  discredit  Dr.  Garfield 
and  what  he  has  done.  This  leads  the  coal 
man  to  believe  there  is  likely  a  change  from 
the  fuel  board  itself  as  a  form  of  control. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  early  stages  of  Dr. 
Garfield’s  administration  there  was  lively  fric¬ 
tion  between  the  coal  operators  and  his  board. 
Both  of  those  difficulties  have  now  been  ironed 
out  by  a  free  expression  of  opinion  on  both 
sides  and  by  resultant  compromises  of  action.. 
The  net  result  has  been  a  degree  of  harmony, 
which  has  been  most  beneficial  to  the  public. 
A  continuance  of  that  harmony  was  expected 
to  increase  coal  production  and,  in  time,  to 
simplify  its  distribution. 

If  now  there  is  to  be  a  radical  change  in  ad¬ 
ministrator  or  in  the  board  itself  and  if  the 
old  differences  between  the  Government  and 
the  operators  are  to  be  revived  and  if  the 
work  has  again  to  be  done  of  ironing  out  these 
difficulties,  it  must  mean  another  delay  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  more  difficulty  in  the  distribution 
of  coal. 

Because  of  the  change  in  railway  control  and 
because  of  the  assaults  made  upon  the  fuel 
administration  board,  the  coal  trade  this  week 
has  been  thrown  into  confusion.  This  has 


lieen  complicated  by  the  fact  that,  in  several 
sections,  the  state  authority  has  set  itself 
studiously  against  the  national  authority.  This 
has  prevented  effective  work  on  the  part  of 
the  coal  operators.  It  was  gratifying  the  first 
part  of  this  week  to  learn  that  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  between  New  England  and  the  Garfield 
administration  board  were,  in  major  part,  re¬ 
moved  and  that  danger  of  independent  action 
by  New  England  has  been  removed. 

The  same,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  Ohio. 
Governor  Cox  has  assumed  that  his  authority 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  most  embarrassing  situation  has  re¬ 
sulted.  Whether  Dr.  Garfield’s  impressive 
telegram  of  last  week  to  Governor  Cox  will 
relieve  that  situation  is  one  of  the  open  ques¬ 
tions. 

Further  difficulty  between  Federal  and  state 
authorities  is  threatened  in  the  state  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  That  state  does  not  believe  it  has  been 
treated  fairly  in  the  matter  of  coal  distribu¬ 
tion.  One  of  its  senators  is  on  the  committee 
which  is  assailing  the  Garfield  administration. 
Also  friction  has  broken  out  between  the  state 
administrator  and  the  coal  men  which  led  to 
a  mass  meeting  recently  in  which  the  citizens 
called  upon  both  Dr.  Garfield  and  the  state  fuel 
administrator  to  resign. 

With  all  of  this  conflict  of  authority  and 
with  the  disturbance  of  normal  routine,  the 
national  trade  is  quite  confused.  It  has  lost 
something  of  efficiency  on  this  account.  To 
this  has  been  added  the  fact  that  the  coal 
miners  disregarded  requests  and  took  their  cus¬ 
tomary  vacations  during  the  holiday  period, 
thus  cutting  down  coal  production.  At  best 
the  supply  of  coal  has  been  interfered  with. 


Chicago  Market 

Miners  Fail  to  Work  Regardless  of  Urg- 
ings  and  Coal  Output  Is  Cut  to  Fifty 
Percent 

Office  of  The  Bl.\ck  Diamond, 
Chicago,  December  29,  1917. 
Washington  asked  miners  to  work  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year,  saying  that  this  was 
no  time  for  any  man  engaged  in  the  production 
of  coal  to  take  a  protracted  vacation.  A  small 
percentage  of  the  miners  responded,  but,  per¬ 
haps,  the  majority  of  them  did  not.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  production  in  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
except  in  a  few  districts,  was  cut  to  fifty  per 
cent  of  rated  capacity  of  the  mines  for  this 
week. 

Anyone  at  all  familiar  with  the  coal  situation 
in  the  west  knows  what  this  means  to  the  con¬ 
sumers.  They  were  on  short  rations  of  coal 
before  the  holiday  period  came.  Supplies  had 
been  interrupted  by  car  shortages  and  earlier 
in  the  year,  by  strikes  and  earlier  than  that 
even,  by  failure  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to 
give  understandable  orders  as  to  what  should 
be  done.  At  any  rate  there  was  an  inadequate 
supply  of  coal  at  destination  and  even  that 
which  got  through  was  unequally  distributed. 
The  Chicago  territory,  therefore,  was  in  no 
position  to  withstand  profitably  any  curtail¬ 
ment  of  coal  output  for  any  reason.  The 
miners,  however,  apparently  did  not  appreciate 
the  situation,  because  on  Monday  the  produc¬ 
tion  work  was  reduced  to  about  sixty  per  cent 
of  normal  and  on  Wednesday  the. same  thing 
happened.  Reports  which  come  from  the  mines 
today  indicate  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
men  are  still  idle,  whereas,  owing  to  the  double 
holiday  of  Sunday  and  Christmas,  the  car  sup¬ 
ply  has  been  fairly  abundant,  and,  indeed,  more 
cars  were  available  than  could  be  loaded.  It 
is  hoped  to  get  full  production  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  and  strenuous  efforts  are  going  to 
be  made  to  persuade  the  men  to  work  steadily 
before  and  after  the  New  Year  holiday.  In 
fact,  they  must  work  if  this  territory  is  to  be 
relieved  of  considerable  distress. 

In  other  respects  the  market  has  not  changed 
materially  within  the  last  week.  Eastern  sup¬ 
plies  of  coal  show  a  disposition  to  come 
through  a  little  better  than  they  have  been, 
but,  unfortunately,  shortages  in  cities  nearer 
to  the  mines  than  Chicago  are  causing  the 
diversion  of  any  free  coal  to  those  centers. 
For  example,  Cincinnati  is  suffering  because  of 
the  coal  shortage,  while  Detroit  and  the  central 
parts  of  Michigan  are  in  such  position  that 
sorne  coal  must  be  shipped  in  that  direction. 
This  is  preventing  any  quantity  of  eastern  coal 
frorn  coming  through  to  the  Chicago  market, 
leaving  this  territorj^  more  reliant  than  ever 
upon  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  mines. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  have  shown  no 
appreciable  increase  within  the  last  week  or 


so,  but,  fortunately,  the  weather  has  been  moder¬ 
ate  now  for  ten  da3's  and  consumption  has  been 
reduced  at  least  by  one-third  and  perhaps  more. 

The  President’s  prices  on  coals  commonly 
sold  in  this  territory  are  as  follows: 


Southern  Illinois  Field — 
Prepared  sizes  . 

F.  O.  B.  F.  0.  B. 
Mines.  Chicago. 

Screenings  . 

3A0 

Central  Illinois  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

3.67 

Mine  run  . 

3.42 

Screenings  . 

3.17 

Clinton,  Ind.,  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

3.62 

Mine  run  . 

3.37 

Screenings  . 

3.12 

Sullivan  and  Linton  Field — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

.  2.65 

3.72 

Mine  run  . 

3.47 

Screenings  . 

3.22 

Ohio — Thin  Vein — 

Lump . 

.  3.05 

4.85 

Mine  run  . 

.  2.80 

4.00 

Screenings  . 

.  2.55 

4.36 

Thick  Vein — 

Lump  . 

4.50 

Mine  run  . 

4.25 

Screenings  . 

.  2.20 

4.00 

Kanawha — 

Prepared  sizes  . 

.  2.70 

4.75 

Smokeless — 

Mine  run  . 

. 2.60 

4.80 

Prepared  sizes  . 

.  2.86 

5.05 

Eastern  Kentucky — 

Preparea  sizes  . 

.  3.10 

0.15 

News  Local  to  Chicago 

George  L.  Blanchard  of  Lake  Forest,  Ill.,  and 
William  Walker  of  Fairbury,  III.,  were  Chicago 
visitors  on  Thursday. 

C.  R.  Spaulding,  of  the  Wickham  &  Burton 
Coal  Company,  is  spending  the  Christmas  holidays 
in  Chicago.  Of  late  most  of  Mr.  Spaulding’s  time 
has  been  spent  at  the  company’s  Indiana  proper¬ 
ties. 

Of  the  many  service  flags  displayed  in  the  coal 
offices  the  country  over,  that  of  the  Old  Ben  Cor¬ 
poration  probably  attracts  the  maximum  of  atten¬ 
tion.  This  company  shows  a  record  of  having 
furnished  2'02  men  to  the  nation  up  to  date. 

J.  B.  Beardslee,  who  was  western  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  but 
who  has  been  loaned  by  that  concern  tem¬ 
porarily  to  the  Fuel  Administration  Board  at 
Washington,  returned  home  to  Chicago  to 
spend  the  holidays,  but  expects  to  return  to 
Washington  the  latter  part  of  this  week. 

Among  the  week’s  visitors  were  F.  S.  Pea¬ 
body  and  George  W.  Reed,  who  have  been 
spending  the  better  part  of  the  last  j-ear  at 
Washington,  but  who  came  home  for  the  holi¬ 
days.  Mr.  Peabody  expects  to  return  to  Wash¬ 
ington  the  early  part  of  next  week,  as  it  is 
understood  that  he  is  to  appear  before  the 
senate  committee  which  is  investigating  the 
coal  industry  at  this  time. 

The  Chicago  coal  trade  was  interested  this 
week  in  the  likelihood  of  a  visit  of  Senator 
Reed,  who  is  the  moving  spirit  behind  the 
investigation  of  Dr.  Garfield’s  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  Board.  Senator  Reed  went,  the  latter 
part  of  last  week,  to  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  where 
he  visited  his  brother,  and  returned  to  Wash¬ 
ington  bj^  way  of  Chicago,  announcing  that 
he  intended  to  stop  off  here  to  make  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  western  coal  situation  and  get 
some  data  to  use  in  the  Washington  inquirj'. 

Elaborate  preparations  are  being  made  for 
the  entertainment  of  Chicago’s  visitors  on  Jan¬ 
uary  8th  and  9th,  when  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  assemble  here  and 
hold  a  mass  convention  at  the  Auditorium 
hotel.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements  is  composed  of  Arthur  M.  Hull, 
editor  of  the  Retail  Coalman;  I.  L.  Runyan, 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  &  VVisconsin  Retail 
Coal  Dealers’  Association,  and  N.  H.  Kendall, 
commissioner  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association.  So  far  the  time  has  been  spent 
mainly  in  outlining  the  program  for  this  con¬ 
vention,  but  details  of  the  entertainment  of  the 
guests  will  be  taken  this  coming  week. 

Reports  coming  from  more  than  half  of  the 
producing  districts  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  for 
this  week  indicate  that  the  miners  paid  in 
the  main  very  little  attention  to  the  pleas  of 
Washington  that  they  should  work  on  every 
day  except  Christmas  and  New  Years.  Only 
about  half  of  them  showed  up  for  work  on 
Monday  and  only  about  half  reported  for  duty 
on  Wednesday.  The  explanation  that  is  made 
by  some  of  the  miners  is  that  lately  thej- 
hav’en’t  had  enough  cars  to  keep  the  mines  go¬ 
ing  so  they  have  had  to  lie  idle  for  two  or 
three  days  a  week  anyway.  They  say  that  thej' 
might  as  well  lay  off  on  Monday  and  Wednes¬ 
day  as  to  work  on  those  days  and  then  Ire 
idle  on  Friday  and  Saturdaj-. 
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Pittsburgh  Trade 

Miners  Are  Behind  On  Contracts  and  the 
Open  Market  Bidding  Is  Heavy,  But  No 
Brec  Coal  Is  Forthcoming 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

1502  Oliver  Building, 

PiTTSiiUROH,  Pa.,  December  27. 

The  coal  and  coke  trades,  in  this  district  close 
the  year  amid  much  Q*«ifusion,  and  with  many 
still  unfilled  contracts  and  delayed  deliveries, 
with  orders  coming  in  from  all  directions  that, 
cannot  be  taken  care  of.  The  whole  is  exiilained 
by  the  increased  abnormal  aggregation  of  de¬ 
mand,  and  the  decreased  aggregation  of  supply, 
arising  from  war  conditions,  and  practically  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  business  methods. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  business  exper¬ 
ience  counted  for  so  little,  and  today  not  an  op¬ 
erator  can  tell  you  what  he  can  do,  nor  a  con¬ 
sumer  find  out  what  he  can  do. 

This  week  despite  reports  that  the  miners 
would  work  holidays  and  not  lay  off  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year,  finds  many  mines 
completely  idle  today,  and  a  probability  that  they 
will  be  largely  so  the  rest  of  the  week,  and  this 
to  be  followed  by  the  New  Year  holiday  break¬ 
ing  in  next  week. 

With  a  .somewhat  easier  car  supply  Monday 
and  Tuesday  the  producers  find  themselves  un¬ 
able  to  take  advantage  of  it,  by  the  reduced 
labor  supply,  as  mentioned  above,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  situation  is  much  the  same  as  it  has  been 
for  weeks  past,  but  while  we  deny  the  assertion 
that  the  Lord  is  helping  the  Kaiser,  there  is  no 
disputing  the  fact  He  /Y  helping  the  coal  sit¬ 
uation  here  by  weather  conditions,  that  have 
relieved  much  suffering;  and  Mr.  Kuhn,  Fuel 
Administrator,  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
their  coal  producers,  are  proving  able  assistants 
in  avoiding  a  coal  panic  here.  City  pumping 
stations  are  getting  their  coal  supply  from  mines 
only  ten  miles  distant  over  the  Allegheny  Valley 
Railroad  at  a  45-cent  freight  rate.  The  city  has 
been  buying  its  coal  in  the  West  Virginia  fields 
near  Morgantown  at  a  $1. 25-ton  rate  for  shipment 
and  often  a  delay  of  three  or  four  weeks  in  de- 
liverj’.  Happily  this  has  been  overcome  and  a 
supply  practically  secured  for  the  next  six 
months. 

Some  additional  complications  are  liable  to 
arise  from  a  letter  sent  out  from  Washington 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  regarding  contracts, 
it  appearing  from  information  received  that  the 
genuineness  of  many  contracts  is  questioned,  and 
that  an  order  for  rebates  on  the  part  of  the  seller, 
to  the  consurner,  where  coal  has  been,  or  is  being 
sold  at  a  price  in  excess  of  that  fixed  by  the 
Government,  exists,  and  is  not  being  complied 
with,  is  causing  considerable  comment,  and  no 
man  knows  “where  he  is  at,”  to  use  the  slang  of 
the  street. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Coal  A.ssociation, 
which  has  been  called  to  meet  tomorrow  morning 
in  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  will  be  a  most  im¬ 
portant  one  and  will  be  devoted  to  business  only, 
with  no  speakers.  It  is  said  a  new  campaign  is 
to  be  instituted  which  will  have  for  its  object 
the  education  of  the  public.  W.  K.  Field,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  will  preside  at  the  ses¬ 
sions.  The  secretary  and  two  delegates  from 
each  of  the  associations  will  be  present ;  also 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers  Association  is 
up  in  the  air  about  definite  plans  in  regard  to  the 
coal  pool  according  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  this  question  will  come  up  at  the 
afternoon  session. 

Pittsburgh  News  Items 

American  Gas  Coal  Company  is  a  new  Pitts¬ 
burgh  corporation,  capital  $200,000.  The  incor¬ 
porators  are:  F.  E.  Peabody,  E.  S.  Reilly,  L.  P. 
Monahan  of  Pittsburgh,  F.  W.  Bryne  and  A.  P. 
Bryne,  of  Everson,  Pennsylvania. 

Coke  conditions,  remain  practically  the  same 
as  a  week  ago — or  worse,  if  that  can  be,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Holidays  and  their  curtailment  of 
labor.  Blast  furnaces  have  been  banked  in  many 
sections,  and  coupled  with  delays  in  transporta¬ 
tion  already  existing  will  mean  a  still  further 
restriction  of  production. 

A  number  of  new  coal  mining  operations  in 
West  Virginia  are  held  up  because  of  the  regu¬ 
lations  regarding  the  new  operations.  No  one 
in  that  section  seems  to  understand  them.  There 
are  new  developments  all  through  the  Fairmont- 
Clarksburg  region  which  have  ceased  for  the 
present.  There  are  no  less  than  twenty  compar¬ 


atively  new  operations  of  importance  on  the  Coal 
&  Coke  Railroad  between  Gassaway  and  Charles¬ 
ton,  and  probably  as  many  near  Morgantown  on 
Scott’s  Run,  or  out  toward  Blacksville  from 
Morgantown. 

The  directors  of  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  (of 
New  Jersey)  recently  declared  the  usual  quarter¬ 
ly  dividend  of  IRj  per  cent,  on  preferred  stock, 
payable  Jan.  25th,  1918  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  the  close  of  business  January  10th.  The  dir¬ 
ectors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  (of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  declared  the  usual  quarterly  dividend  of 
Ij^  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable 
January  25th,  1918,  to  stock  holders  of  record 
at  the  close  of  business  January  10th.  The  dir¬ 
ectors  issued  this  statement:  “While  the  earn¬ 
ings  for  1917  and  the  financial  position  of  the 
company  seem  to  warrant  consideration  of  a 
dividend  payment  on  the  common  shares,  it  is 
the  judgment  of  the  board  that  no  such  action 
should  be  taken  until  the  application  of  the  in¬ 
come  and  excess  profits  tax  law  to  the  earnings 
of  the  past  year  and  the  outlook  for  business 
for  1918  have  become  more  clearly  indicated,  and 
therefore  that  the  matter  of  such  dividend  pay¬ 
ment  should  be  taken  up  at  the  next  dividend 
meeting  for  consideration  and  action.” 


Kansas  City  Trade 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  December  27. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — The  increased  production  in 
the  Missouri  fields  has  more  than  cared  for  any 
possible  increase  in  demand  or  emergency  that 
might  present  itself  on  the  Kansas  City  market. 
The  retailers  have  met  with  a  steady  demand 
during  the  past  week,  due  to  the  prevailing  low 
temperatures  in  this  city  and  territory.  The 
shortage  of  hard  coal  on  this  market,  particularly 
of  domestic  semi-anthracite,  has  indeed  been 
tense.  The  substitution  of  soft  coals  has  been 
urged  on  almost  every  hand.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  state  definitely  when  delivery  of  an 
order  for  semi-anthracite  can  be  made,  so  the 
dealers  have  been  resorting  to  the  practice  of 
offering  a  portion  of  the  order  in  soft  coal. 

The  situation  has  increased  the  shipping  of  soft 
coals  from  the  Illinois  fields.  The  car  shortage 
continues  to  hamper  and  handicap  the  production 
of  the  hard  coal  fields  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas,  according  to  the  operators,  and  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  almost  directly  up  to  the  railroads  for 
any  possible  relief  to  the  Kansas  City  market. 
It  is  stated  by  several  operators  that  it  is  likely 
that  the  next  few  days  will  find  the  hard  coal 
fields  working  more  closely  to  capacity. 

In  some  instances  industrial  plants  have  been 
ordered  closed  because  of  the  difficulty  in  se¬ 
curing  fuel  supplies.  In  each  instance  the  indus¬ 
tries  were  of  minor  importance  and  the  man¬ 
agers  declare  operations  will  again  begin  as  soon 
as  an  adequate  supply  can  be  had  or  guaranteed. 


Indianapolis  Trade 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  27 — (Special 
Correspondence) — The  Indianapolis  retailers  are 
closing  the  year  of  1917  with  less  coal  in  their 
yards  than  they  have  had  for  a  long  time.  Deal¬ 
ers  who  have  canvassed  the  situation  here  say 
that  the  situation  is  not  as  good  as  generally  be¬ 
lieved.  They  declare  that  the  stocks  on  hand  are 
smaller  than  the  public  or  the  federal  officials 
lielieve.  There  probably  is  less  than  a  week’s 
supply  in  the  yards.  Whether  the  dealers  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  demand  will  depend  on  the 
weather,  the  production  at  the  mines  and  the 
ability  of  the  railroads  to  move  the  coal. 

The  railroads  are  doing  better  than  they  were 
a  week  or  so  ago  and  the  production  has  in¬ 
creased,  yet  it  was  about  200,000  tons  below  nor¬ 
mal  last  week.  That  shrinkage  is  very  serious  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Indianapolis 
dealers  have  nothing  to  sell  except  Indiana  coal. 

There  is  practically  no  anthracite  coal  on  the 
local  market  and  the  shipment  of  Pocahontas 
coal  into  Indianapolis  lately  has  been  very  light. 
The  people  who  bought  their  coal  last  summer  are 
in  good  shape,  but  a  majority  are  using  Indiana 
lump  for  their  furnaces.  They  may  not  like  it, 
l)ut  they  can’t  help  it. 

The  retailers  generally  are  abiding  by  the  rul¬ 
ing  of  Dr.  Henry  Jameson,  local  representative 
of  Dr.  Garfield,  that  domestic  coal  shall  be  han¬ 
dled  on  a  gross  margin  basis  of  $2  a  ton  and 
mine-run  at  $l.C0  a  ton.  There  is  much  complaint 
on  the  ground  that  this  margin  is  insufficient  and 
it  is  understood  that  the  retailers  are  formulat¬ 
ing  a  protest  to  be  filed  soon  with  Dr.  Jameson 
and  Evans  Woollen,  fuel  directors  for  the  state. 

However,  there  is  a  feeling  among  the  retailers 
that  the  Fuel  Department  at  Washington  has  en¬ 


dorsed  the  schedule  announced  by  Dr.  Jameson. 
Some  of  the  dealers  say  that  while  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  provide  the  gross  margin  that  it  can’t 
say  how  far  a  dealer  shall  haul  coal  on  that 
margin.  It  is  not  regarded  as  unlikely  that  the 
retailers  will  be  obliged  to  issue  a  schedule  that 
coal  will  be  hauled,  say  a  mile,  on  the  margin 
established  by  Dr.  Jameson.  This  plan  doubtless 
would  work  a  hardship  on  many  people  here,  but 
dealers  say  that  they  can  not  handle  the  coal  at 
a  loss. 

The  fuel  situation  throughout  the  state  is  bad. 
Woollen  received  requests  for  nearly  700  cars  of 
coal  the  first  of  this  week.  There  are  many  cities 
that  are  almost  without  coal  and  many  of  the 
towns  cannot  get  sufficient  wood.  The  demand 
for  fuel  has  been  exceeding  the  supply  for  some 
time. 

The  Fuel  Department  is  trying  to  keep  the  do¬ 
mestic  consumers  and  the  public  utilities  supplied, 
and  it  will  be  surprising  if  an  order  is  not  issued 
to  cut  off  fuel  from  the  manufacturers  of  non- 
essentials.  Indianapolis  is  observing  two  “light¬ 
less  nights”  each  week.  The  larger  cities  of  the 
state  are  doing  likewise,  and  everywhere  there  is 
a  growing  disposition  to  conserve  coal. 

The  following  prices  are  being  quoted  by  the 
Indianapolis  retailers: 


Indiana  lump  . $  5.5.0 

Indiana  egg  and  nut .  .S.25 

Indiana  mine  run .  .‘,,15 

Indiana  nut  and  slack .  5.00 

Paragon  lump  .  .0.75 

Ilrazil  block  .  0.50 

Kanawha  lump  and  egg .  7.20 

Kentucky  lump  and  egg .  0.95 

Indianapolis  by-product  coke .  -.25 

Pocahontas  mine  run  .  7.00 

Pocahontas  shoveled  lump . 

Cannel  lump  .  S.75 

.Anthracite  grate  .  9.30 

-Anthracite  egg .  9.25 

.Anthracite  stove  .  0.90 

Anthracite  chestnut  .  10.00 

Rlossburg  smithing  .  9.00 


Detroit  Trade 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  27. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Temporary  relief,  in  small  meas¬ 
ure,  is  being  afforded  Detroit  coal  consumers  by 
the  arrival  of  approximately  500  cars  of  coal  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week  from  the  congested  lines  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  The  coal  is  part  of  about 
1,500  cars  shipped  to  Detroit  by  Andrew  Lorimer 
during  his  recent  stay  at  Russell,  Ky.,  as  personal 
representative  of  the  Michigan  coal  administrator, 
while  looking  after  obtaining  the  state’s  propor¬ 
tion  of  coal  on  the  C.  &  O.  taken  by  the  Federal 
Coal  Administration. 

With  numerous  industrial  plants,  including 
some  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions 
of  war,  facing  the  necessity  of  closing  down  for 
lack  of  coal  and  nearly  2,500  unfilled  applications 
from  domestic  consumers  on  the  books  of  the 
municipal  coal  administration,  the  coal  received 
falls  far  short  of  being  an  adequate  supply. 

Demand  from  steam  plants  is  urgent  and  is  be¬ 
ing  only  partiall}'  supplied.  W.  K.  Prudden, 
Michigan  Coal  Administrator,  sent  out  a  recom¬ 
mendation  December  2  that  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  not  employed  on  Government  work 
necessary  for  war  should  close  for  a  week.  The 
recommendation  was  accompanied  by  an  intima¬ 
tion  that  failure  to  comply  with  the  request  might 
lead  to  issuance  of  a  peremptorj-  order  enforcing 
a  longer  period  of  idleness.  The  plan  has 
aroused  a  storm  of  protest  in  Detroit  and  other 
cities  of  the  state.  Those  opposing  it  argue  that 
many  workers  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  that  in  many  cases  these  workers  are 
dependent  on  their  earnings  from  week  to  week 
to  provide  food  for  their  families. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  few  of  the  factories 
are  complying  with  the  request,  where  it  has  been 
possible  for  them  to  obtain  even  a  daj'  to  daj- 
suppl}'  of  coal. 

About  300  tons  a  day  are  being  added  to  the 
available  supply  of  soft  coal  by  the  unloading  of 
the  steamer  Thomas  Barium’s  cargo.  Lack  of 
suitable  unloading  equipment  causes  the  work  to 
proceed  very  slowly. 

Two  other  freighters,  the  Charles  S.  Hebard 
and  S.  H.  Robbins,  are  at  Port  Huron  with  car¬ 
goes  of  soft  coal,  the  unloading  of  which  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  under  way  this  week.  Part  of  the 
coal,  it  is  said,  will  be  retained  in  Port  Huron  and 
the  remainder  distributed  to  other  points  in  the 
state. 

Almost  no  anthracite  is  arriving  in  Detroit  by 
rail,  and  the  chief  source  of  supply  at  present  is 
the  steamer  Richard  J.  Reiss,  which  is  being  un¬ 
loaded  at  the  rate  of  about  1,500  tons  a  day.  .\fter 
the  Reiss  is  unloaded  the  freighter  B.  F.  Berry 
is  to  be  placed  at  the  same  dock  for  unloading. 
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Cincinnati  Trade 

A  Real  Shortage  of  Coal  Appears  and  Ex¬ 
treme  Efforts  Are  Made  to  Get  Relief  by 
Close. Co-operative  Action — The  Tangled 

Problem 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 
703  Lyric  Building, 

Cincinnati,  December  37. 

Cincinnati  has  gone  short  of  coal. 

Last  year  when  the  word  went  forth  that 
this  town  was  “pretty  short”  on  fuel,  it  seemed 
as  though  the  impossible  had  been  touched. 
The  serious  condition  that  has  been  faced  this 
week  has  put  all  other  shortages  to  shame. 

Secretary  Hebble  of  the  county  fuel  admin¬ 
istration  has  been  running  round  in  rings  try¬ 
ing  to  get  the  tangle  untied  to  the  point  that 
charitable  institutions  could  be  taken  care  of. 
His  appeal  to  State  Administrator  Homer  B. 
Johnson  was  passed  on  to  the  fuel  director 
in  Washington  and  Judge  Lovett,  and  whither 
now  the  “buck”  will  be  passed  is  impossible 
of  surmise. 

One  action,  however,  has  come  of  the  agi¬ 
tation.  For  years  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
way  has  refused  to  send  seventy-ton  cars  far¬ 
ther  than  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  Licking 
river,  which  is  between  Newport  and  Coving¬ 
ton  (Ky.),  across  the  river  from  here.  Joe 
Heintzman,  counsel  for  the  local  gas  com¬ 
pany,  heard  this  pet  excuse  and  got  busy.  At 
this  writing  it  looks  as  though  this  lawyer 
gentleman  will  do  more  toward  getting  the 
big  cars  through  this  gateway  than  all  of  the 
importuning  that  the  coal  men  have  put  forth 
in  years. 

According  to  R.  A.  Colter,  one  of  the  best 
posted  men  in  the  local  trade,  there  appears 
to  be  little  relief  in  sight  until  the  congestion 
is  cleared  up  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
way.  Action  by  the  railways,  he  says,  may 
count  in  the  next  ten  days.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  expected  that  within  ten  days  there 
will  be  action  on  the  part  of  those  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  pool,  so  that  the  deliveries  to  the  rail¬ 
ways  will  count  for  the  quicker  transporta¬ 
tion  of  cars  to  the  connecting  lines  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  these  can  be  hurried  to 
destination.  One  thing  is  certain,  things  are 
in  a  sorry  mess  from  a  standpoint  of  trans¬ 
portation. 

Operators  and  sales  agents  with  coal  com¬ 
ing  from  the  southeastern  Kentucky  mines 
are  disposed  to  sharply  criticize  the  method 
that  has  been  used  in  that  state  to  care  for 
the  fuel  situation.  For  three  days  of  last  week 
the  mines  worked  on  priority  for  the  railways 
and  the  stock  piles  for  the  Louisville  &  Nash¬ 
ville  at  Paris,  Ky.,  is  said  to  have  grown  pro¬ 
digiously.  Again,  the  fuel  administrator  for 
the  state  has  seen  to  it  that  every  little  cross¬ 
road  village  and  town  had  right  of  way  on 
getting  coal,  even  to  the  point  of  confisca¬ 
tion.  Lexington  papers  paid  him  the  com¬ 
pliment  of  saying  that  a  two-month  supply  was 
on  hand  as  a  result  of  his  efforts.  All  credit 
to  a  fuel  director  who  actually  gets  coal,  but 
the  rub  of  the  matter  is  that  Milton  Smith, 
president  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  carrying  out  his  great  desire  of  keeping 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  coal  cars  on  their 
own  tracks. 

Quite  a  squawk  can  be  heard  here  from  the 
coal  men  on  the  latest  dodge  of  the  railways. 
Not  content  with  getting  the  “first  whack”  at 
available  coal,  the  latest  dodge  is  to  demand 
that  they  be  given  the  “mine”  price  for  the 
commodity  instead  of  paying  ^he  “wholesale” 
price,  as  is  directed  by  the  Government. 

The  river  is  in  bad  shape.  Little  coal  can  be 
expected  from  that  source  as  long  as  the 
weather  is  in  the  shape  it  is  in. 

Cincinnati  N^ezvs  Notes 

J.  B.  Miller,  who  represented  the  Kentucky 
Fuel  Company  in  the  southeastern  fields,  went 
to  his  former  home  in  Columbus  last  week 
to  spend  the  holidays.  While  visiting  with  his 
son.  Jay  W.  Miller  of  the  Elk  River  Coal 
Company,  he  was  stricken  with  pneumonia 
and  died. 

The  three  executives  of  the  three  primary 
pools  taking  care  of  coal  from  the  Chesapeake 
<!!:  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Louis¬ 
ville  &  Nashville  Railway  fields  have  been 
holding  meetings  almost  daily  here  and  are 
slowly  getting  things  into  shape  for  putting 
the  plan  into  operation.  While  the  plan  has 
been  worked  out  to  a  place  that  is  beyond  the 
nebulous  stage,  yet  the  executives  feel  that 


they  would  rather  wait  until  the  final  touches 
arc  placed  upon  it  before  talking  about  it. 
They  hope  to  put  it  in  operation  within  an¬ 
other  week  or  ten  days,  or  about  the  time  that 
has  been  set  for  the  operation  of  the  ultimate 
pools.  E.  C.  Baird,  in  charge  of  the  pooling 
arrangements  for  this  section  under  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field,  was  in  town  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 
He  had  several  meetings  with  railway  persons 
and  coal  men.  Some  of  the  latter  seem  to 
be  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Baird’s  bout  with 
Governor  Cox  resulted  in  his  being  “toned 
down”  when  he  visited  Washington. 


Cleveland  Trade 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  37. —  {Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Production  in  the  eastern  Ohio 
district  this  week  will  be  light,  because  of  the 
holiday.  While  it  might  be  thought  that  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  coal  business  this  year  would  have 
changed  the  attitude  of  the  miners  toward  losing 
time,  this,  unfortunately,  seems  to  be  a  mistake. 
Instead  of  making  merry  one  day,  as  most  people 
do,  the  miners  at  many  of  the  mines  took  the 
day  before  Christmas  as  a  holiday  and  reports 
today  indicate  that  they  are  still  celebrating. 
How  many  more  days  will  be  wasted  is  not 
known,  but  the  results  are  sure  to  show  up  in  the 
loss  of  the  coal  which  is  so  badly  needed  every¬ 
where. 

Producers  are  complaining  of  the  scarcity  of 
cars.  Since  the  extremely  cold  weather  which 
followed  the  drop  in  temperature  on  December 
8  the  railroads  have  not  been  able  to  furnish 
the  cars  needed  at  the  mines.  Some  of  the  oper¬ 
ators  report  cars  for  but  a  few  days  since  that 
time.  Others  had  a  better  experience,  but  none 
of  them  have  been  able  to  run  steadily.  This 
condition  is  not  confined  to  one  road,  but  all. 

It  is  said  there  are  carloads  of  express  matter 
standing  on  the  tracks  here,  unloaded.  It  would 
seem  that  there  should  be  a  little  more  efficiency 
in  other  lines  of  business  to  keep  the  tracks  clear, 
so  that  all  needed  products  may  be  moved 
promptly. 

Cleveland  has  been  fairly  fortunate.  So  far 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  sufficient  supply  to 
meet  the  demand  both  for  steam  and  domestic 
use.  But,  there  has  been  little  to  spare.  All 
plants  are  operating  with  shipments  received 
from  day  to  day.  Whether  the  new  pooling  ar¬ 
rangement  will  result  in  an  improvement  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  it  is  hoped  that  a  steady  move¬ 
ment,  at  least,  will  be  insured. 

Ohio  lake  cities  are  receiving  their  proportion 
of  anthracite,  presumably,  but  there  is  not  enough 
of  it  to  supply  the  demand.  Much  soft  coal  is 
being  used  this  winter  in  furnaces  that  have 
heretofore  consumed  nothing  but  anthracite.  In 
most  cases  consumers  are  glad  to  get  anything 
that  will  heat  their  homes. 

In  Toledo  last  week  it  was  said  that  the  W.  A. 
Gosline  Coal  Co.  was  the  only  dealer  in  the 
city  who  had  anthracite.  Because  of  this  orders  , 
were  placed  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  delivery 
could  not  be  promised  for  some  of  them  for  a 
week.  The  price  was  $9.70  per  ton  for  the 
chestnut  or  fifty  cents  per  100  pounds  in  baskets. 
However,  the  city  had  a  fair  supply  of  bituminous 
coal,  having  received  some  that  was  released 
from  lake  shipment  and  some  on  orders  which 
had  been  placed  previously. 


Duluth  Trade 

Duluth,  Minn.,  December  37. —  (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — Shipments  of  hard  coal  from  the 
docks  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  are  being  strictly 
regulated  by  the  District  Fuel  Commissions,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  careful  distribution 
remaining  supplies  will  be  sufficient  to  cover 
needs  without  suffering  being  entailed  in  any 
quarter.  In  line  with  an  order  issued  two  weeks 
ago  by  the  IMinnesota  State  Fuel  Commission, 
the  railroads  in  this  territory  have  received  in¬ 
structions  that  all  shipments  of  hard  coal  must 
have  the  O.  K.  of  the  head  sales  office  of  the 
company  shipping  it  before  going  out.  Working 
along  the  same  direction,  coal  dock  operators 
have  redoubled  their  vigilance  against  making 
shipments  to  points  that  appear  to  have  already 
received  their  quotas  of  hard  coal.  Dealers  at 
Duluth  and  Superior  express  gratification  at  be¬ 
ing  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  either  accept¬ 
ing  or  turning  down  orders  for  hard  coal  through 
being  able  to  'place  it  solidly  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  local  Fuel  Commissions.  Said  A.  C.  Bueg- 
let.  Sales  Manager  of  the  North  Western  Fuel 
Company,  in  that  connection :  “I  am  glad  that 
the  grief  involved  in  parcelling  out  hard  coal  will 
be  borne  by  the  Fuel  Commissions  rather  than 


by  ourselves,  and  I  hope  that  the  arrangement 
will  work  out  satisfactorily.  I  may  say  that  the 
huel  Commissions  and  dock  operators  appear  to 
be  working  together  harmoniously  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  divide  up  coal  stocks  fairly.  Any  one 
can  see  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  make  heavier 
shipments  to  any  point  than  the  dealers  there  are 
entitled  to,  while  at  other  places  they  may  be  suf¬ 
fering  through  an  actual  shortage.  It  looks  now 
as  if  the  outcome  is  going  to  depend  upon  weather 
conditions.  Last  week,  as  a  result  of  seven  days 
mild  spell,  we  almost  caught  up  on  our  orders, 
hut  with  the  sharj)  lowering  in  temperatures  again 
just  before  Christmas,  fresh  calls  for  fuel  began 
to  pour  in.” 

Dealers  at  Hibbing  and  other  points  in  this 
territory  have  received  orders  from  the  Minne¬ 
sota  State  Fuel  Commission  to  make  refunds  ex¬ 
tending  up  to  75  cents  per  ton,  claimed  to  be  over¬ 
charges  on  coal  sold  since  November  1,  when  the 
new  basis  of  arriving  at  profits  went  into  effect. 
Members  of  the  trade  in  some  of  the  towns  claim 
that  they  will  be  driven  out  of  the  coal  business 
unless  the  Commission  modifies  its  order.  J.  H. 
Ryan,  _  a  Hibbing  dealer,  pointed  out  that  the 
Commission  is  allowing  the  retail  trade  a  margin 
of  sixteen  per  cent,  while  it  requires  fifteen  per 
cent  margin  to  do  business  on  a  cash  basis,  and 
if  credit  is  given  the  cost  runs  ten  per  cent  higher. 

Chris.  Tweed,  Sales  Manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Company  at  Duluth,  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  to  become  credit  man  for  the  Rust-Parker 
Company,  wholesale  grocers  here.  He  will  make 
the  change  on  January  1.  Mr.  Tweed  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  men  in  coal  trade  circles 
at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes,  having  been  connected 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  or  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  for  twenty-five  years,  and  he  has  made  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  among  dealers  over  this 
territory.  The  vacancy  with  the  coal  company 
here  has  been  filled  through  the  appointment  of 
F.  W.  Garcelon,  who  has  been  associated  with  its 
Minneapolis  office  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 


Birmingham  Trade 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  December  37. —  (Special 
Correspondence.) — About  the  only  change  noted 
in  trade  channels  since  last  week  is  a  somewhat 
easier  situation  in  the  domestic  demand.  This  was 
brought  about  by  the  assistance  rendered  by  the 
fuel  board  in  securing  priority  shipments  to  local 
yards  which  were  practically  bare,  and  the  slack¬ 
ened  demand  from  householders  due  to  much 
warmer  weather.  However,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  report  made  to  the  fuel  board  at  the  close 
of  the  week  showed  only  3,500  tons  of  domestic 
coal  on  the  yards  of  Jefferson  county  and  about 
1,500  tons  in  transit.  The  local  fuel  board  re- 
■  ports  that  the  operators  are  showing  a  fine  spirit 
of  cooperation,  and  seem  only  too  glad  to  divert 
shipments  to  local  dealers,  as  it  is  their  desire  to 
take  care  of  home  consumption  first,  and  when 
backed  by  proper  authority  for  diversion  of  re¬ 
stricted  equipment  they  comply  with  such  requests 
without  quibbling 

The  movement  of  steam  coal  is  as  heavy  as 
production  and  car  supply  will  permit,  though 
sales  are  very  much  restricted  on  account  of  the 
free  coal  supply  being  so  disproportionate  to  the 
requirements.  Mine  workers  are  responding  ad¬ 
mirably  to  the  appeals  for  increased  production, 
and  nearly  all  the  larger  mines  produced  prac¬ 
tically  normal  tonnage  Sunday,  and  the  output 
on  week  days  at  some  of  the  mines  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  is  reported  to  have 
been  increased  from  twenty  per  cent  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  Full-time  operations,  with  the  e.x- 
ception  of  Christmas  day,  are  scheduled  for  the 
holidays,  and  the  mines  will  work  again  the  last 
Sunday  of  the  year.  The  output  on  Sundays  is 
expected  to  more  than  offset  the  tonnage  lost  on 
Christmas  day. 

J.  C.  Maben,  Jr.,  for  the  past  four  years  vice- 
president  of  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Com¬ 
pany  in  charge  of  operations,  has  tendered  his 
resignation.  His  successor  has  not  been  named. 
Mr.  Maben  has  not  announced  his  future  plans, 
hut  will  probably  assume  more  active  charge  of 
e.xtensive  coal  mining  interests  with  which  he  is 
connected.  During  his  administration  with  the 
Sloss  Company  Mr.  Maben  made, an  enviable  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  development  and  improvement  of  its 
])lant  operation.  . 

State  Mine  Inspector  C.  11.  Nesbitt  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  next  examination  of  applicants 
for  certificates  as  mine  foremen  and  fire  bosses 
in  Alabama  mines  will  be  held  in  his  offices 
January  31  to  34,  inclusive.  As  this  is  the  first 
session  of  the  board  since  January,  1917,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  there  will  be  an  unusually  large  num- 
lier  on  hand  to  take  the  examination. 
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THE  BEACK  DIAMOND 
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New  York  Trade 

.  Inthracite  Situation  Easier  Due  To  Milder 
IVeather — Great  Bituminous  Shortage 

Office  of  The  Black  Diamond, 

New  York,  December  27,  1917. 

Due  to  nearly  a  week  of  milder  weather,  con¬ 
ditions  in  and  around  New  York  as  regards  do¬ 
mestic  coal  needs  arc  very  much  improved  over 
the  week  of  the  great  blizzard.  During  the  past 
week  the  railroads  have  brought  a  great  deal  of 
coal  to  tidewater,  and  the  piers  have  been  worked 
at  maximum  when  labor  has  been  possible,  to  the 
end  of  loading  boats  promptly  for  movement  to 
the  various  coal  docks  in  and  around  the  city. 
Thus  by  limiting  the  amount  of  coal  given  each 
customer  a  great  deal  of  suffering  has  been 
averted.  However,  the  situation  was  saved  liy 
the  weather  and  not  by  any  radical  increase  in 
coal  supply. 

As  this  is  being  written  there  are  predictions 
that  much  lower  temperature  will  be  prevalent  in 
this  territory  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 
Should  another  blizzard  ensue,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  what  a  great  many  customers  would  be 
caught  in  the  same  predicament  that  they  expe¬ 
rienced  during  the  first  blizzard. 

In  the  way  of  production,  the  mines  were  closed 
on  Christmas  day,  but  are  expected  to  work  on 
New  Year’s  day.  However,  irrespective  of  the 
many  appeals  from  operators  and  labor  leaders 
that  the  miners  work  each  day,  advices  from  the 
regions  show  that  a  goodly  number  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  Christmas  holiday  to  keep  away 
from  work,  and  production  will  be  curtailed 
somewhat  on  this  account.  Later  in  the  week 
there  is  to  be  a  conference  of  the  Conciliation 
Board  at  Philadelphia,  at  which  a  decision  in  the 
matter  of  working  the  mines  nine  hours  a  day 
will  be  reached.  This  move  was  proposed  some 
two  weeks  ago  and  was  discussed  last  week  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board,  but  a  decision  was  reserved. 
It  is  understood  that  while  some  of  the  labor 
leaders  favor  the  miners  working  an  extra  hour 
each  day  because  of  the  great  shortage  of  coal, 
other  leaders  take  the  position  that  to  give  in  to 
this  demand  Would  mean  the  “lowering  of  labor 
standards”  gained  after  a  hard  fight.  It  appears 
that  the  question  with  them  is  not  to  relieve  suf¬ 
fering,  but  to  maintain  what  they  consider  one  of 
their  “standards.” 

For  some  time  past  the  newspapers  who  are  so 
glad  to  harp  at  anything  which  would  smack  of 
hoarding  coal,  have  had  no  little  to  say  about  a 
storage  pile  that  has  been  maintained  by  the  Dela¬ 
ware  &  Hudson  Company,  one  of  the  big  operat¬ 
ing  anthracite  companies.  The  public,  of  course, 
does  not  appreciate  that  coal  is  placed  in  storage 
very  frequently  when  there  are  no  railroad  cars 
available  with  which  to  ship  it.  This  pile,  which 
is  said  to  be  only  a  small  one,  is  now  being 
shipped  out,  the  company  working  the  men  day 
and  night  to  get  the  coal  loaded  into  cars,  and 
distribution  in  this  way  advanced. 

The  steam  sizes  are  very  strong  with  $4.70 
about  top  for  buckwheat  at  the  mines.  Rice  is 
selling  up  to  $2.85  at  the  mines,  while  barley  and 
bird’s  eye  command  relative  prices.  Due  to  the 
great  shortage  of  bituminous  coal  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  considerable  effort  is  being  made  by  steam 
lilants  to  piece  out  their  short  supply  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  with  small  sizes  of  anthracite. 

The  prices  for  company  white  ash  coal,  at  the 
lower  ports,  are:  Broken,  $6.30;  egg,  $6.20; 
stove,  $6.45;  chestnut,  $6.55,  and  pea,  $5.05.  For 
red  ash  the  prices  are  twenty  cents  higher  for 
broken,  egg  and  stove,  and  ten  cents  higher  for 
chestnut  and  pea,  and  for  Lykens  Valley  the 
prices  are  forty-nine  and  fifty  cents  higher.  In¬ 
dividual  operators  are  permitted  to  charge  seven¬ 
ty-five  cents  above  company  prices.  From  the 
upper  ports  prices  are  five  cents  higher,  owing  to 
the  increased  freight  rates. 

The  Bituminous  Situation 

During  the  past  week  it  developed  that  there 
was  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  trade 
such  a  shortage  of  coal  at  the  Atlantic  ports 
available  for  bunkering  steamers.  This  is  a  very 
serious  situation  when  it  is  appreciated  that  ship¬ 
ping  is  so  spree  and  so  valuable  that  it  is  a 
pime  to  detain  a  steamer  for  a  day  or  more  than 
is  actually  required  for  her  to  receive  her  cargo. 
Instances  are  named  where  steamers  have  been 
waiting  fifteen  days  for  bunker  coal.  As  the  or¬ 
dinary  cargo  steamers  are  now  worth  $2,000  to 
$3,000  per  day,  and  with  the  large  Atlantic  liners 
worth,  perhaps,  two  to  three  times  that  amount, 
one  can  readily  perceive  of  the  great  loss  in  reve¬ 
nue  that  the  Government  and  individuals  suffer 
through  the  errors  that  must  be  charged  to  some¬ 


body  in  not  providing  ample  coal  at  the  various 
ports  to  keep  all  steamship  tonnage  moving 
promptly.  Early  this  week  the  newspapers  had  it 
that  fully  200,000  ions  of  passenger  and  freight 
vessels  were  being  held  in  the  port  o£  New  York, 
due  to  the  lack  of  bunker  coal.  A  relative  ton¬ 
nage  is  also  said  to  be  held  at  other  .Atlantic 
ports. 

Naturally  the  blizzard  of  two  weeks  ago  is,  in 
a  way,  chargeable  for  the  present  shortage  of 
coal  at  the  piers,  but  this  alone  would  not  bring 
about  such  a  serious  situation.  Priority  orders, 
issued  from  many  sources,  and  many  of  them 
conflicting,  keep  the  transportation  interests  con¬ 
fused  and  delay  movement  of  coal  as  well  as 
other  commodities.  During  the  past  week  it  has 
been  the  universal  report  that  coal  loaded  on  cars 
at  the  mines  has  not  been  moved  because  of  con¬ 
gestion  on  the  railroads  or  shortage  of  locomo¬ 
tives.  It  is,  indeed,  rare  to  find  a  bituminous 
shipper  who  is  able  to  make  anything  like  a  fair 
showing  in  supplying  his  customers. 

At  tidewater,  the  Government  requirements  are 
said  to  be  practically  eating  up  most  of  the  coal 
that  arrives.  Instances  are  named  where  shippers 
send  down  their  boats  to  be  loaded,  having  suffi¬ 
cient  coal  to  their  credit  in  the  pool  to  load  them, 
to  find  that  all  this  coal  has  been  taken  upon 
Government  orders. 

The  situation  is,  perhaps,  now  more  extreme 
than  heretofore.  Many  plants  have  been  forced  to 
shut  down  during  the  past  week  and  thousands 
of  men  are  idle,  not  because  there  is  no  work  for 
want  of  orders,  but  because  there  is  no  coal  with 
which  to  make  steam. 

Maximum  prices  at  New  York  Harbor  piers 
on  coals  that  come  in  this  direction,  in  net  tons, 
show  as  follows : 

N.  Y.  I4arbor  At  Mines 


Pennsylvania  .  $3.92  $2.45 

Maryland  .  3.92  2.45 

West  Virginia  (short  rate) .  3.92  2.45 

West  Virginia  (long  rate) .  4.15  2.45 


Brokers’  commission  to  be  added. 

The  Vessel  Situation 

Transportation  of  coal  is  radically  delayed, 
coastwise  and  on  the  Sound,  due  to  bad  weather 
and  shortage  of  coal  at  the  loading  piers. 

Rates  are  unchanged  at  former  quotations. 

Current  rates  of  freight  are  about  as  follows: 
From  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  to 
Portland,  $2.50  to  $3;  to  Providence  and  like 
Sound  points,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

From  Philadelphia  to  Boston,  $3 ;  to  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  Portland,  $3.15 ;  to  Sound  points,  $2.50. 

From  New  York  to  Boston,  $1.75  to  $2;  to 
Portland,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  to  Providence,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  to  New  Bedford,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  to  New 
Haven,  seventy  to  eighty  cents ;  to  Bridgeport, 
sixty-five  to  seventy-five  cents.  Harbor  rates  re¬ 
main  at  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents. 

New.  York  Trade  Briefs 

Last  week  Secretary  Charles  S.  Allen  of  the 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York 
began  issuing  bulletins  to  the  members,  giving  in 
simple  form,  data  about  embargoes  in  effect. 

On  Tuesday,  when  many  steamships  in  New 
York  were  being  held  at  their  piers  because  of 
their  inability  to  obtain  bunker  coal. 

Burns  Bros.,  New  York’s  largest  retailers,  on 
Monday  posted  signs  at  their  numerous  yards, 
which  stated  that  cellar  dealers  would  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  charge  more  than  sixty  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  on  “cash  and  carry”  basis,  and  seventy 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  delivered  basis.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  comply  with  these  regulations  would  re¬ 
sult  in  cutting  off  supplies  the  notice  stated. 

As  showing  how  little  a  coal  operator  has  to 
tlo  or  say  with  the  handling  of  his  coal  these 
days,  the  statement  of  a  well-known  operator  on 
Monday  will  be  of  interest.  It  was :  “We  nor¬ 
mally  receive  twenty-five  cars  of  coal  at  New 
York  ports  every  day,  in  addition  to  our  regular 
line  shipments.  During  the  past  week  we  have 
received  six  cars  only.  Of  course,  we  are  not 
mining  our  normal  production,  due  to  the  short¬ 
age  of  cars,  but  what  little  we  do  mine  we  are 
not  permitted  to  direct  its  distribution.  We  may 
be  advised  that  so  many  cars  have  left  the  mines 
on  a  certain  day  and  that  they  are  consigned  to 
a  particular  contract  consumer,  but  he  may  never 
receive  a  car  of  it.  Between  priority  orders  and 
railroad  fuel  needs,  the  contract  consumer  has 
liut  little  chance.” 

Arthur  Havemeyer,  J65  Broadway,  New  York, 
was  last  week  named  in  connection  with  the  liqui¬ 
dating  committee  having  in  charge  the  coal  lands 
brought  together  by  Josiah  V.  Thompson  of 
Uniontown,  Pa.  At  that  time  Mr.  Havemeyer 
announced  the  formation  of  a  selling  pool,  which 
will  dominate  the  350,000-acre  basin  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  in  southwest  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent 


counties  of  West  Virginia,  and  which  also  will 
fix  a  single  price  on  future  sales,  together  with  a 
flotation  of  a  $16,000,000  bond  issue  among  the 
mortgage  creditors  of  Mr.  Thompson.  This  liqui¬ 
dating  committee  has  undertaken  to  dispose  of 
the  Thompson  coal  properties.  The  merger  pro¬ 
poses  to  incorporate  all  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  for¬ 
mer  associates,  together  with  the  smaller  holders 
of  coal  lands,  into  one  body,  so  that  the  prices  of 
undeveloped  coal  lands  may  be  immediately  sta¬ 
bilized.  Coal  situated  in  Fayette,  Greene  and 
Washington  counties,  this  state,  and  in  a  dozen 
counties  in  West  Virginia,  is  included  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  pool.  Control  of  the  selling  pool  is  pro¬ 
rated,  each  acre  of  coal  holding  the  value  of  one 
vote. 

With  numerous  plants  in  and  around  New 
York  City  shut  down  because  of  lack  of  fuel, 
considerable  interest  attached  last  Friday  to  an 
announcement  given  out  that  Fuel  Administrator 
Garfield  at  Washington  had  authorized  Albert  H. 
Wiggins,  Fuel  Administrator  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  to  deal  absolutely  with  the  coal  dis¬ 
tribution  in  this  territory.  Dr.  Garfield’s  telegram 
reading  in  part  as  follows:  “With  reference  to 
the  introduction  of  stringent  conservation  meas¬ 
ures,  you  are  hereby  authorized  to  issue  such 
orders  as  shall  discriminate  between  industries 
and  against  all  industries  in  favor  of  domestic 
consumers  as  j’ou  may  determine  necessary.”  Mr. 
Wiggins  stated  that  the  telegram  had  been  made 
public,  that  he  would  appoint  a  committee  to 
handle  the  conservation  of  coal,  and  that  this 
committee  would  be  headed  by  a  competent  coal 
man.  On  Monday  Mr.  Wiggins  announced  this 
committee,  which  consists  of  Harry  T.  Peters 
of  Williams  &  Peters,  Chairman ;  John  W.  White- 
ly  of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer;  Walter  S.  Sullivan 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company;  George 
D.  Pratt,  State  Conservation  Commissioner ;  Reeve 
Schley,  Fuel  Administrator  for  New  York  county, 
and  G.  M.  Dahl,  Vice-President  of  Chase  National 
Bank. 


Buffalo  Trade 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  27. — (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  anthracite  demand  continues 
strong,  another  spell  of  cold  weather  this  week 
having  increased  the  anxiety  of  retailers.  In 
spite  of  the  heavy  distribution  of  coal  that 
has  been  during  the  past  few  weeks  the  call 
for  immediate  shipment  shows  scarcely  any  let¬ 
up.  Conditions  show  a  temporary  easing  up  when 
the  weather  softens,  but  as  soon  as  coal  arrives 
there  are  many  places  to  put  it.  If  a  car  is  re¬ 
ceived  there  is  instant  clamor  for  it  and  the 
method  of  distribution  usually  followed  is  not 
to  allow  any  single  customer  to  have  more  than 
a  half  a  ton  or  a  ton.  One  of  the  chief  troubles 
now  is  the  congestion  on  all  rail  lines. 

Conditions  in  bituminous  remain  worse  than 
those  of  anthracite.  It  is  admitted  officially  that 
some  of  the  largest  plants  here  are  threatened 
with  closing  down  because  their  fuel  supply  is 
down  to  almost  nothing.  One  or  two  at  least  of 
such  concerns  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
materials  needed  for  prosecuting  the  war.  Re¬ 
ports  from  various  towns  show  men  out  of  work 
because  their  places  of  employment  have  been 
unable  to  get  needed  coal. 

The  railroads  are  up  against  serious  trouble 
in  the  lack  of  locomotives  and  the  move  to  bring 
many  engines  from  the  West  is  expected  to  help 
out  within  a  short  time. 


Apportioning  Coal 

New  York,  December  27.( — Special  Telegram.) 
— Yesterday  a  9ommittee  was  appointed  by  New 
York  State  Fuel  Administrator  Wiggin  to  be 
known  as  New  York  Fuel  Conservation  Commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  Harry  T.  Peters  is  chairman.  It  at 
once  issued  a  report  on  the  coal  situation,  whicli 
was  widely  circulated  today.  The  committee  has 
devised  a  plan  for  distribution  of  coal  on  the  card 
system,  which  was  first  started  at  Chicago.  Arthur 
F.  Rice  will  have  charge  of  this  card  distribution 
for  New  York  City.  The  report,  among  other 
things,  says: 

“Careful  investigation  develops  the  fact  the 
present  shortage  of  coal  in  New  York  state,  and 
more  especially  Greater  New  York,  is  a  duplicate 
of  conditions  existing  throughout  the  United 
•States  and  not  peculiar  to  this  state  alone.  It  is  a 
fact  more  coal  has  been  mined  during  last  year 
than  in  any  previous  one  in  the  country’s  history. 
Investigations  show  all  this  fuel  has  already  been 
consumed.  There  is  no  large  reserve  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  Rumors  to  the  effect  there  are 
large  stocks  and  the  railroads  have  large  reserve 
supplies  are  unfounded.  They  have  no  stocks 
worthy  of  the  name.” 
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Philadelphia  Trade 

Mild  Weather  Saves  Many  From  Stiff eruig 
From  Coal  Shortage — Bituminous  Most 
Scarce 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  27. —  (Special 
Correspondence.)— While  there  has  unquestion¬ 
ably  been  some  suffering  in  Philadelphia  territory 
due  to  the  shortage  of  domestic  coal,  an  extreme 
situation  was  .saved  by  the  prevalence  of  milder 
weather  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  days  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  Early  last  week  an  order 
came  from  Washington  that  Philadelphia  was 
to  be  supplied  with  1.5,000  tons  of  domestic  coal 
daily,  and  since  that  time  the  various  companies 
have  worked  heroically  to  make  good.  At  this 
writing  there  is  not  enough  coal  in  hand  to  make 
anyone  feel  cheerful,  but  unquestionably  the 
situation  is  much  more  favorable  than  existed 
during  the  recent  blizzard.  However,  another 
blizzard  would  unquestionably  visit  hardships  upon 
many  consumers  who  are  unable  to  get  more  than 
a  day  or  two’s  supply  at  best. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  operating  companip 
and  to  the  miners  individually  for  their  work  in 
trying  to  get  out  a  maximum  output  during  these 
trying  times.  Last  week  the  Conciliation  Board 
met  in  Philadelphia  and  advise  that  only  one 
holiday  be  observed  this  Christmas,  and  it  is  ari- 
ticipated  that  the  mines  will  work  on  New  Year’s 
day,  something  that  has  not  been  done  as  a 
whole  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 

A  great  scarcity  of  steam  sizes  is  felt  in  every 
direction,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in¬ 
dependent  operators  are  trying  to  hold  prices  of 
these  sizes  in  sane  channels,  unquestionably  there 
would  be  a  repetition  of  some  of  the  prices  that 
were  charged  on  these  sizes  during  last  winter’s 
serious  coal  shortage. 

In  bituminous  trade,  tbe  closing  down  of  plants 
due  to  shortage  of  coal,  have  become  so  common 
that  they  rarelv  excite  more  than  passing  com¬ 
ment  these  days.  It  was  stated  early  _  this 
week  that  State  Coal  Administrator  William 
Potter,  having  become  satisfied  that  the  anthra¬ 
cite  requirements  of  the  city  would  be  well  taken 
care  of,  will  now  give  considerable  attention  to 
the  matter  of  distribution  of  bituminous.  He 
was  scheduled  for  a  conference  with  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  in  Washington  yesterday,  to  pre.ss  the 
necessity  for  increasing  the  shipment  of  bitumin¬ 
ous  to  individual  plants  in  this  territory. 

Advices  received  from  various  operators  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  has  been  no  improvement  in 
car  distribution,  but  that  on  the  other  hand  the 
movement  of  coal  loaded  has  perhaps  been  the 
slowest  that  the  trade  has  even  witnessed.  Lack 
of  locomotives  is  given  as  one  reason  for  the 
slow  movement  of  coal,  while  on  the  other  hand 
man}'  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  priority 
order  plan  is  directly  responsible  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  trouble.  A  well  known  industrial 
writer  this  week,  after  a  visit  to  Altoona  on  the 
middle  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  stated 
that  these  yards  which  in  normal  times  receive 
and  send  forward  8,000  cars  of  freight  per  day, 
are  now  handling  only  4,500  cars.  Lie  states 
that  while  weather  conditions  may  have  something 
to  do  with  lessened  capacity,  that  the  main  cause 
is  the  “priority  pest,”  the  pest  of  pests  that  an 
uncoordinated  central  government  ignorant  of 
railway  conditions  and  limitations,  has  imposed 
upon  the  railways.  Continuing  he  said :  “Every 
priority  order  is  a. dam  and  a  dam  of  the  stream 
of  traffic.  Each  one  delays  the  velocity  of  the 
transportation  current,  each  one  interferes  with 
that  steady  and  orderly  movement  at  an  even  rate 
which  alone  insures  movement  of  the  maximum 
volume.  Every  passing  day  the  situation  grows 
worse.  Nothing  can  relieve  it  but  authoritative 
brains  at  Washington— brains  that  correlate  the 
Government’s  requirements  to  the  limitations’  of 
the  transportation  system. 

There  is  no  spot  business  and  so  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed  is  distribution  by  priority  orders  that  the 
coal  men  were  never  before  so  much  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  they  can  do.  Just  now,  the  question 
of  what  will  be  done  when  present  contracts 
expire  is  coming  in  for  considerable  discussion. 
As  some  coal  men  view  it,  if  the  trade  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  handled  at  the  whims  of  the  man) 
numerous  government  departments  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  that  future  contracts  will  in  a  measure  be 
superfluous.  After  priority  orders  and  confis¬ 
cation  orders  have  been  taken  care  of,  the  rail- 
■  roads  usually  take  the  balance  for  fuel. 

Philadelphia  Trade  Briefs 

Last  week  James  Hulton,  Sr.,  a  Philadelphia 
banker,  purchased  the  Homestead  mine  in  Clear¬ 
field  County.  Its  output  of  coal  will  be  solely 
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used  to  keep  the  big  dye  plants  in  Philadelphia 
going. 

Samuel  D.  Warriner,  president  of-  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Company,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  for  the 
Insurance  on  Lives  and  Granting  Annuities. 

To  aid  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  to  clear  up 
the  congestion  of  coal  and  other  freight  on  its 
lines,  train  crews  of  the  Lehigh  &  New  England 
road  have  been  loaned. 

Announcement  was  made  last  week  of  the 
appointment  of  Hdrry  Montz,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
chief  mining  engineer  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Company,  as  superintendent  of  the  Hpleton  divi¬ 
sion  to  succeed  the  late  W.  H.  Davis,  who  was 
buried  last  week. 

Announcement  comes  from  Carbondale,  Pa., 
that  the  property  and  mining  rights  of  the  Morse 
Coal  Company  at  Simpson,  Pa.,  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  Racket  Brook  Coal  Company,  which 
has  also  obtained  control  of  the  interests  of  the 
Black  Diamond  Coal  Company  near  here. 

The  Glen  Brook  Collieries  Company,  which  has 
purchased  coal  property  near  Irvona,  has  made 
application  for  a  charter  at  Harrisburg.  The 
incorporators  include  C.  E.  Platt,  L.  A.  Hickley. 
C.  H.  Laughridge  and  F.  M.  Ramsey,  Jr.,  all 
well  known  in  Philadelphia  trade. 

Howard  W.  Perrin,  general  manager  of  the  M. 
A.  Hanna  &  Company,  and  president  of  the 
United  States  Golf  Association,  on  Monday  made 
public  a  letter  from  Dr.  Garfield,  requesting  that 
golf  and  country  clubs  throughout  the  United 
States  close  their  club  houses  during  the  winter 
months  in  order  to  conserve  coal. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Company  has  announced  plans  whereby  Schuykill 
Haven,  a  town  outside  of  the  anthracite  coal  belt, 
will  become  one  of  the  biggest  coal  producing 
centers  in  this  section.  Machinery  is  being  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  big  Landingville  storage  yards  near 
Schuylkill  Haven  for  cleaning  all  the  coal  stored 
along  the  Schuylkill,  Mine  Hall  and  Mount  Laffee 
Valleys.  The  culm  banks  in  these  valleys  contain 
millions  of  tons  of  coal. 

The  anthracite  regions  lost  two  of  their  val¬ 
uable  mining  men  during  the  past  week  by  death. 
At  Mauch  Chunk,  Lafayette  Lentz,  a  pioneer 
railroad  builder  and  coal  operator  died  on  Sat¬ 
urday.  He  was  89  years  of  age,  and  was  the 
senior  member  of  a  company  now  operating  in 
the  Schuvkill  Valley.  At  Wilkes-Barre  on  last 
Thursday,  M.  J.  Flaherty,  outside  superintendent 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co., 
died  at  the  age  of  51.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  active  mining  men  in  that  dis¬ 
trict. 


New  England  Trade 

Boston,  December  27.— (Special  Correspond¬ 
ence.)— The  passing  of  1917  is  marked  by  the 
liiggest  coal  muddle  ever  before  experienced  in 
New  England.  Since  last  reports  the  governors 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Llampshire 
and  Vermont  and  a  representative  of  Maine’s 
governor,  together  with  James  J.  Storrow  and 
several  senators,  have  had  it  out  with  Dr.  Garfield 
and  others  at  Washington  regarding  averting  the 
paralyzing  of  industrial  New  England  by  a  lack 
of  bituminous.  The  governor  of  Alassachusetts 
was  not  backward  in  expressing  opinion  on  the 
manner  the  fuel  administrator.  Secretary  Daniels 
and  others  have  treated  New  England  coal  con¬ 
sumers.  Heads  of  departments  and  railroads,  as 
well  as  mine  owners  immediately  began  passing 
tbe  “buck”  to  each  other.  But  relief  is  prorn- 
ised.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  promises  will 
hold  good.  - 

While  the  rumpus  was  going  on  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  New  England  steam  and  leading  street  rail¬ 
way  companies  announced  a  reduction  in  service 
owing  to  lack  of  coal.  The  Bay  State  Street 
Railway,  which  operates  several  thousand  miles 
of  trackage,  decided  to  suspend  operations  alto¬ 
gether,  but  coal  was  rushed  from  the  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard  to  the  company’s  Quincy  power  plant 
and  the  situation  temporarily  saved.  Christmas 
school  vacations  were  materially  extended  in  many 
instances  because  of  lack  of  coal.  Other  schools 
hold  but  one  session  instead  of  two,  as  formerly. 
Various  churches  have  consolidated  because  sarne 
had  no  coal.  About  forty  gas  companies  in 
Massachusetts  alone,  after  January  1,  will  curtail 
outputs  owing  to  lack  of  coal.  Many  electric 
lighting  plants  have  less  than  a  week’s  supply  of 
coal  on  hand,  and  many  municipal  waterworks  and 
public  buildings  are  up  against  it  for  coal. 

Space  does  not  permit  an  analysis  of  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  coal  troubles.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  labor  is  aggressive  because  of  the 


curtailment  of  transportation,  and  serious  trouble 
threatens.  Unless  the  government  gives  immedi¬ 
ate  relief  to  steam  railroads,  business  throughout 
New  England  threatens  to  be  demoralized.  Bos¬ 
ton  &  Maine’s  locomotive  fuel  requirements  per 
ton  are  5,000  gross  tons;  about  2,000  tons  are 
received  daily  and  the  company’s  reserve  stock 
pile  is  rapidly  dwindling.  The  New  Haven  re¬ 
quires  5,500  to  0,000  tons  daily,  and  is  getting  very 
little.  The  Maine  Central  has  less  than  a  fort¬ 
night’s  supply  of  coal  on  hand.  The  Boston  & 
Albany,  it  is  understood,  is  fairly  well  off.  The 
New  England  railroads  have  asked  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  provide  them  with  thirty-five  additional 
locomotives  for  temporary  use  to  overcome 
freight  congestion.  The  Boston  &  Maine  was 
forced  to  lift  its  coal  embargo  by  the  powers 
that  be. 

Fuel  Administrator  Storrow  figures  that  bitu¬ 
minous  shortage  in  New  England  on  January  1 
will  be  7,801,570  tons,  assuming  that  November 
and  December  receipts  are  normal,  which  they 
have  not  been.  He  figures  that  the  1917  require¬ 
ments  are  .32,574,903  tons  because  consumption 
is  fully  twenty  per  cent  above  normal,  and  that 
receipts  for  1917  will  be  24,773,332  tons.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  such  shortage  can  be  made  up  in 
1918,  if  the  government  continues  to  expect  the 
railroads  to  supply  the  necessary  coal.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  must  stop  taking  practically  all  the  coal 
arriving  at  Hampton  Roads  ports  and  must  stop 
taking  tugs  and  steamers  engaged  in  the  coal  car¬ 
rying  trade,  if  the  New  England  situation  is  to  be 
saved.  It  is  impossible  for  the  railroads  to  supply 
all  coal  needed  here  and  haul  anything  else.  The 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company,  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal,  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  and 
many  manufacturing  establishments  must  have 
plenty  of  coal  if  the  war  is  to  be  won. 

During  the  past  week  something  more  than  250,- 
000  tons  of  bituminous  have  been  received  at 
New  England  ports,  but  this  is  not  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  The  coal  represents  the  accumulation  at 
loading  ports  and  at  points  along  the  storm¬ 
bound  coast  of  more  than  two  weeks,  and  not  any 
increase  in  the  normal  supply.  New  England 
could  absorb  three  or  four  million  tons  of  bitu¬ 
minous  and  then  not  have  all  it  requires.  All  coal 
arriving  has  been  placed  where  most  needed,  with 
street  railway,  electric  lighting,  ,gas  and  munition 
making  plants.  No  free  coal  has  been  offered 
here,  and  the  markets  are  nominal.  Mystic  Wharf 
at  $9.24  a  ton,  Everett  at  $9.24  and  Portsmouth 
at  $9.53  a  ton  on  cars. 

Retail  dealers  are  trying  to  borrow  anthracite 
from  each  other,  but  there  is  little  to  be  had. 
The  trade  is  taking  less  than  a  third  of  the  new 
business  offered  them,  and  then  only  when  it  is 
an  old  customer.  Stove  is  shorter  than  it  has 
been  before  this  year.  There  is  some  furnace, 
egg  and  pea  in  spots.  Wholesalers  report  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  small  receipts  both  by  rail  and  water, 
the  efforts  of  Washington  to  get  bituminous  here 
being  the  prime  influence  in  smaller  shipments. 
The  new  year  will  come  in  with  a  large  amount 
of  unfilled  orders  on  local  books.  Prices  are  un- 
ebanged  on  a  basis  of  $5.05  for  big  company 
stove,  at  the  mines,  $5.15  for  nut  and  $4.80  for 
egg,  or  $6.60  for  stove  and  nut  at  New  York 
and  $6.45  for  egg.  Independent  stove  is  $5.80 
at  the  mines  and  $7.25  at  New  York;  nut  brings 
ten  cents  a  ton  more  than  stove,  and  egg  twenty- 
five  cents  a  ton  less  than  stove. 

New  England  foundrymen  who  were  cussing 
the  New  England  Coke  Company  six  months  or 
so  ago  today  are  holding  up  that  company  as 
the  saver  of  the  situation.  Had  it  not  been  that 
the  company  was  able  to  supply  wants  the  foun¬ 
dry  business  would  practically  had  to  close.  Most 
of'  the  important  foundries  have  signed  up  for 
supplies  up  to  June  30  next. 

The  marine  freight  rate  market  is  practically 
unchanged.  There  is  a  bigger  demand  for  south¬ 
ern  space,  but  it  is  offset  by  offerings  of  anthra¬ 
cite  barges,  and  rates  are  unchanged  at  $3  a  ton 
from  the  Roads  to  Boston.  New  York  to  Boston. 
Providence  and  the  like,  are  unchanged. 

New  England  Trade  Notes 

The  American  Shipbuilding  &  Transportation 
Company,  a  $150,000  corporation,  has  been 
granted  a  Massachusetts  charter  to  build  and 
operate  vessels.  Incorporators:  Ralph  T.  Jack- 
son.  Newton;  Alilton  H.  Reynolds,  Revere;  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Doring,  Cambridge. 

Boston’s  retail  price  on  anthracite  has  been 
advanced  tbirty-five  cents  a  ton  to^$9.85  a  ton  for 
stove,  egg  and  nut.  There  is  an  additional  charge 
of  forty  cents  a  ton  for  carrying  in. 

Winchester’s  retail  coal  prices  have  been  fixed 
as  follows;  Stove,  $10;  egg,  $9.75;  nut,  $10;  pea, 
$8.50  a  ton.  .'\n  extra  charge  of  twenty-five  cents 
a  ton  is  allowed  where  the  coal  is  carried  in. 
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Baltimore  Trade 

Baltimore,  Md.,  December  27.— (Special  Cor¬ 
respondence.) — The  closing  week  of  1917  was 
one  of  trial  and  tribulation  to  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness.  In  1917  there  were  periods  of  big  profits 
for  many  coal  men.  There  were  also  periods 
of  depression,  when  it  was  difficult  to  break 
even.  This  condition  applied  to  both  hard 
and  soft  coal  handlers.  \Vhile  blame  was  va¬ 
riously  heaped  on  labor,  on  transportation,  or 
upon  the  manner  in  which  official  Washington 
attempted  its  first  months  of  fuel  regulation, 
a  combination  of  all  was  probably  at  the  basis 
of  the  troubles. 

The  final  week  saw  the  soft  coal  men  facing 
a  situation  in  which  they  could  fill  but  part 
of  their  contract  obligations.  Big  concerns 
like  the  lighting  and  railways  company,  the 
shipyards  and  steel  iilants,  had  to  run  at  re¬ 
duced  capacity  in  order  to  keep  within  their 
coal  allotment.  All  are  fearing  the  next  spell 
of  winter  weather. 

The  hard  coal  situation  saw  about  half  the 
usual  receipts  coming  in  daily,  and  as  a  short¬ 
age  of  probably  40,000  tons  already  faced  the 
city,  only  emergency  needs  in  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  can  still  be  met.  Many  families  are 
using  gas  and  oil  heaters  to  make  up  deficien¬ 
cies  of  coal  heating. 

The  year  just  closing  was  remarkable  in 
many  respects.  At  the  outset  the  bituminous 
men  saw  coal  still  selling  at  mine  prices  rang¬ 
ing  around  $5  to  $6. 

After  the  war  came  in  April  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  asked  the  coal  operators  to 
fix  a  $3  maximum  as  an  honor  proposition, 
there  was  a  period  in  which  most  of  the  ship¬ 
ments  were  confined  to  contract,  although 
some  $3  coal  was  on  the  market  and  quickly 
gobbled.  Poor  transportation,  however,  pre¬ 
vented  a  real  try-out  of  this  plan.  The  later 
$2  Governmental  prices  proved  a  real  bomb¬ 
shell  here,  and  it  was  many  weeks  before 
any  material  amount  of  such  coal  could  be 
discovered.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  year  is 
going  out  with  not  any  great  amount  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  priced  coal  being  sold  eaclj  week. 

The  entire  aummer  period  was  one  of  short 
supply  and  uncertain  prices  for  the  soft  coal 
trade,  and  the  rush  and  even  shorter  supply 
period  of  the  fall  and  early  winter  then  de¬ 
veloped. 

The  hard  coal  men  also  had  a  year  of  un¬ 
certainty  in  all  ways.  The  spring  schedule 
was  delayed  until  nearly  June,  and  in  the 
meantime  consumers  would  not  buy  at  the  old 
v/inter  schedule  plus  the  advances  made  to 
care  for  miners’  increases.  When  business 
came  to  the  books  in  the  summer  the  coal  men 
found  they  could  not  get  the  coal  to  fill  or¬ 
ders,  and  frequently  complained  of  being 
forced  to  pay  substantial  premiums.  The  fall 
came  with  deliveries  far  back,  and  since  that 
time  the  situation  gradually  tightened  until 
the  great  stress  of  the  past  few  weeks  devel¬ 
oped.  While  receipts  were  probably  heavier 
than  in  1916,  the  consumption  was  so  much 
greater  through  the  cool  spring  and  early  cold 
weather  of  the  fall  and  winter  that  a  deficit 
of  thousands  of  tons  faced  the  trade  when 
bitter  cold  conditions  arrived.  Not  a  few  coal 
men  had  a  hard  struggle,  mainly  because  they 
could  not  get  coal  to  meet  their  business  calls, 
and  there  were  a  few  failures  and  a  few  sales 
to  larger  companies. 

The  fuel  administrator  for  Maryland  has 
now  set  a  schedule  which  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  fair  by  the  trade — if  coal  is  to  be 
had  to  fill  orders.  While  1917  was  not  all  sat¬ 
isfactory  by  any  means,  there  were  bright 
spots,  and  the  trade  as  a  whole  looks  to  1918 
with  confidence. 

Some  Trade  Happenings 

The  Fuel  Administrator  here  has  set  new 
prices  for  bushel  sales  of  coal,  as  follows:  At 
the  yards,  pea  coal,  thirty-five  cents;  all  other 
sizes,  forty-five  cents.  Delivered — Pea  coal, 
forty  cents;  all  other  sizes,  fifty  cents. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  pier  at  Cur¬ 
tis  Bay  recently  loaded  the  collier  Cyclops 
with  8,673  tons  of  coal  in  five  hours  and  twenty 
minutes,  this  being  next  to  the  best  record  of 
the  pier. 


The  four-masted  schooner  Luther  Little  was 
successfully  launched  shortly  after  noon  Decem¬ 
ber  20.  Miss  Barbara  Hoyt,  daughter  of  James  N. 
Hoyt  of  New  York,  a  partner  of  Luther  Little 
of  Boston,  christened  the  boat.  The  launching 
took  place  at  Falls  River,  and  the  vessel  is  the 
largest  ever  put  over  in  that  city. 


Twin  Cities  Trade 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  December 
27.  (Special  Correspondence.) — The  fuel  com¬ 
mission  has  announced  that  sales  have  been 
made  at  retail  through  various  parts  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  including  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  at 
prices  in  excess  of  the  figures  allowed  by  the 
Government.  A  list  of  thirty-one  interior 
points  was  published,  with  the  grades  of  coal 
sold,  the  permissible  margin,  and  the  margin 
said  to  have  been  received,  showing  an  excess 
over  the  allowable  margin  of  from  twenty-five 
cents  to  as  high  as  $1.54.  The  excess  has  been 
ordered  returned  to  consumers  under  penalty 
of  having  the  licenses  of  dealers  canceled  for 
remainder  of  the  war,  if  it  is  not  done. 

The  commission  has  pointed  out  again  that 
the  increase  of  thirty-five  cents  allowed  upon 
coal  leaving  the  mines  after  seven  a.  m.  De¬ 
cember  1st  does  not  apply  to  any  coal  now  in 
Minnesota,  and  any  charges  including  such  in¬ 
crease  are  improper.  It  is  apparent  that  any 
retail  dealer  operating  in  Minnesota  who  has 
figured  that  he  may  add  this  charge  is  mis¬ 
taken.  Extraordinary  conditions  rule  in  the 
coal  trade,  and  the  wise  course  to  follow  is  to 
adhere  as  closely  to  the  orders  of  the  com¬ 
mission  as  possible. 

Tzvin  City  Notes 

The  new  plant  of  the  Minnesota  By-Prod¬ 
ucts  Coke  Company  of  St.  Paul  is  about  ready 
to  start  operations. 

According  to  railroad  figures  through  the 
car  service  bureau,  the  northwest  has  received 
about  2,500,000  tons  more  coal  this  year  than 
last. 

Judge  J.  F.  McGee,  federal  fuel  adminis¬ 
trator  for  Minnesota,  has  named  an  advisory 
committee,  as  follows:  C.  E.  Wales,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  chairman;  A.  M.  Sheldon,  Minneapolis; 
Judge  Ira  B.  Mills,  chairman  of  the  state  rail¬ 
road  and  warehouse  commission;  Donald  S. 
Culver,  St.  Paul,  and  Charles  R.  Craig,  Duluth 


The  Export  and 

In  the  export  and  bunker  trades  this  week,  the 
shortage  of  coal  at  ad  the  Atlantic  ports  is  the 
dominant  feature.  In  the  memory  of  people  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  trades  there  has  never  before  been  a 
time  when  coal  was  so  short  or  where  ships  had 
to  be  held  so  long  before  they  can  secure  fuel. 

Due  to  Government  regulations,  it  is,  of  course, 
imnossible  to  give  any  analysis  of  the  number  of 
ships  in  the  various  ports  and  how  long  they 
have  been  held.  Common  reports  have  had  it 
that  at  the  Hampton  Roads  ports  100  or  more 
ships  are  being  held  for  fuel,  while  at  New  York, 
newspapers  early  in  the  week  gave  out  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  200,000  tons  of  ships  were  being 
held  because  they  could  not  secure  bunkers.  In 
any  event,  it  is  easy  to  find  instances  of  where 
ships  are  being  held  for  ten  to  fifteen  days  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  coal. 

At  this  writing  there  is  no  improvement  in 
supply  of  coal,  either  at  the  piers  or  in  transit. 
In  former  times  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  a  ship¬ 
per,  once  his  coal  was  loaded  at  the  mines,  to 
slate  when  it  would  arrive  at  the  piers.  Now  cal¬ 
culations  are  useless,  for  once  a  car  is  loaded  and 
started  from  the  mines,  its  destination  is  as  un¬ 
certain  to  its  owner  as  is  the  destination  of  the 
shifting  winds. 

As  showing  the  situation  which  shippers  at 
Lambert’s  Point  piers  (Norfolk)  must  observe, 
the  following  instructions,  just  issued  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  are  of  interest: 

“In  order  to  expedite  the  movement  of  coal  to 
New  England,-  for  use  by  public  service  corpo¬ 
rations,  munition  plants  and  other  Government- 
contract  industries,  the  Board  requests  that  from 
and  after  midnight  on  December  21st,  1917,  and 
until  further  notice,  cargo  and  bunker  vessels  be 
admitted  to  your  company’s  piers  at  Lambert 
Point,  Virginia,  in  order  of  sequence  as  fol'ows : 

First— Government  vessels,  including  bunkers; 

Second — Coastwise  cargo  steamers  and  bunker 
lighters ; 

Third — Coastwise  barges  and  sailing  vessels; 

Fourth— Cargo  vessels  destined  to  European  al¬ 
lied  ports : 

Fifth — Allied  bunkers  adapted  to  taking  coal 
at  chutes ; 

Sixth— Cargo  vessels  not  otherwise  specified ; 

Seventh — Bunkers  not  destined  to  allied  ports, 
and  adapted  to  taking  coal  at  chutes. 

From  and  after  the  same  date,  vessels  will  be 


The  North  Dakota  ^  Fuel  Commission  has 
3n  order  which  limited  a  consumer 
to  the  purchase  of  1,000  pounds  of  coal  at  one 
time,  and  the  revised  order  allows  2,000 
pounds.  Provision  is  also  made  by  which  they 
may  accumulate  coke,  briquettes  or  lignite  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  meet  their  original 
needs  for  four  months  in  place  of  two. 


Denver  Trade 


Dh.NVER,  Colo.,  December  27. — (Special  Corre¬ 
spondence.)— A  strong  demand  for  all  grades  and 
a  reduced  bituminous  tonnage  due  to  shortage  of 
cars  is  the  situation  in  this  market  this  week.  A 
green  Christmas  week  has  had  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  demand,  but  has  somewhat  mini¬ 
mized  the  inconvenience  of  localities  short  of 
coal,  and  there  are  many  such  throughout  Colo¬ 
rado  and  adjacent  states. 

The  car  situation  in  Routt  county  is  deplorable, 
and  snowslides  this  week  have  made  it  impossible 
to  deliver  but  a  small  number  of  empties  to  the 
mines  even  when  available.  The  Routt  tonnage 
for  December  will  hardly  exceed  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  normal. 


o  vviiuiinjiia  die  dirnosi 

as  bad  m  Canon  City  and  Walsenburg,  with  the 
output  of  each  restricted  fully  fifty  per  cent 
Trimdad  mines  are  running  practically  full  time. 

There  has  been  a  better  supply  of  Burlington 
cars  m  the  northern  lignite  district  this  week  than 
for  several  weeks  past,  but  this  is  offset  by  a 
shortage  of  Union  Pacific  empties.  The  output  is 
entirely  measured  by  the  number  of  cars  for 
loading,  and  the  demand  for  lignite  is  heavier 
than  ever  was  known.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the 
bituminous  shortage  and  the  price  difference  in 
favor  of  the  soft  grade. 

Retail  prices  are  unchanged  from  last  week  in 
Denver.  Canon  City  dealers  have  been  author¬ 
ized  to  increase  bituminous  prices  from  $7.50  to 
$8  by  the  fuel  administration. 

Orders  for  steam  coal  are  greatly  exceeding 
the  supply,  especially  in  Denver. 


Bunker  Situation 

bunkered  (at  the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board)  in  the  stream  at  Hampton  Roads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

First — Government  bunkers; 

Second — Coastwise  bunkers ; 

Third — Allied  bunkers  in  order  of  sailing; 

Fourth — All  other  bunkers.” 

As  was  previously  announced  in  these  columns, 
coals  for  foreign  bunkers  and  for  export,  except 
to  Canada  and  Mexico,  take  a  price  of  $1.35  per 
net  ton  in  excess  of  the  net  ton  price  fixed  at  the 
mines  by  the  Government  for  coal  for  domestic 
distnbution.  This  makes  bunker  coal  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  cost  $7.06  for  Pocahontas  and  $7.23  for 
New  River’  including  all  charges  for  handling 
and  brokers  commission.  These  are  gross  tons. 
For  cargo  purposes,  $1.10  per  gross  ton  is  to  be 
deducted. 


Foreign  Freight  Rates 

W  \V.  Battie  &  Co.  Produce  Exchange,  New 
York,  report  as  of  December  24th: 

To  say  that  steamers  are  scarce  does  not  ex¬ 
press  the  present  conditions,  as  steamers  for  ex¬ 
port  coal  are  almost  unobtainable.  Occasionally 
we  are  able  to  secure  a  boat  for  Rio  or  to  (Tuba, 
but  to  some  destinations,  such  as  the  River  Platte, 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  steamers  at  the  Char¬ 
tering  Committee’s  rates.  We  have  chartered  in¬ 
numerable  sailing  vessels  recently  to  various  des¬ 
tinations,  but  as  the  Chartering  Committee  has 
reduced  rates  to  .some  of  these  ports,  this  will 
make  business  more  difficult. 

We  would  quote  freight  rates  by  steamer  as 
follows : 


?  to  Mediterranean  (Spanish  dues  for  account  of  cargo) 
Note:  Charters  for  Italy,  France  and  Spain  read:  *‘l.ay 
days  to  commence  on  steamer’s  arrival  at  or  off  port  of 
discharge.  Monteviedo,  ?;  La  Plata  or  Buenos  Ayres,  ?; 
Rosario,  ?;  Santos,  about  $19  net;  Rio  de  faniero,  about 
$19  net;  to  a  good  port  in  Chili,  about  *16.50;  Marseilles, 
.  :  Havana,  about  $7.50;  Cardenas  or  Sagua.  ^9  to  $9  50* 
Cienfuegos,  SS.75  to  *9;  Port  of  Spain,  Tri’nidad.  about 
$10;  St.  Lucia,  about  *10;  St.  Thomas,  S9  to  *9  60;  Bar¬ 
bados,  about  $10;  Kingston,  $8.25  to  $8.50;  Curacao,  about 
•>9  and  p.  c.;  Santiago,  $8. .50  to  $8.75;  Guantanamo,  $8.50 
to  $8.75;  Bermuda,  $7  to  $8;  Vera  Cruz,  $9  to  $10;  Tam¬ 
pico.  $9  to  $10. 

The  Chartering  Committee’s  sail  rates  are  now  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Kio  or  Santos.  *19.60  net;  Pernambuco  or  Bahia, 
$16.50  net;  Para,  $13.50  net;  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres  or 
La  Plata.  $18. .SO  net.  (Gross  rates  to  all  of  these  desti- 
nations.  $1.50  more.) 
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The  Hocking  Valley  Coal  Trade 


Columbus,  Ohio,  December  27. —  {Special^  Cor- 
Tcsp0}idcnc€.')‘ — Southern  Ohio  coal  production  is 
all  shot  to  pieces  by  transportation  conditions. 
Idle  mines  have  been  the  rule  in  many  localities, 
some  not  having  seen  an  empty  coal  car  for  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks.  On  the  Hocking  Valley 
line  there  is  a  fair  car  supply,  but  congestion  of 
loads  under  very  lame  motive  power  has  kept  mine 
production  below  half  time.  A  hit-and-miss  con¬ 
dition  prevails  on  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central,  with 
a  showing  even  worse  than  on  the  Hocking.  The 
federal  priority  order  on  railroad  fuel  loading  has 
further  served  to  complicate  the  situation. 

Better  things  are  now  expected.  Through  bor¬ 
rowing  engines  under  a  pooling  arrangement, 
which  is  being  brought  about,  congestion  promises 
to  be  greatly  relieved,  cleaning  up  assembling 
yards  and  junctions  and  permitting  the  return  of 
empties.  The  order  from  Washington  utilizing 
holiday  slowing-up  of  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
scheme  of  coal  distribution,  is  regarded  here  as 
good  tactics.  The  domestic  trade,  it  is  felt,  will 
be  placed  upon  a  better  footing  than  at  any  time 
during  the  season  by  receiving  the  full  output  of 
mines  for  two  weeks.  Adjournment  of  schools 
and  colleges  for  the  usual  Christmas  time  vaca¬ 
tion  will  also  help  to  give  the  trade  a  breathing 
spell. 

State  Fuel  Administrator  Johnson,  though  he 
made  a  stand  with  his  chief,  Mr.  Garfield,  for  an 
indefinite  shut-off  of  factory  supply  until  a  thirty 
days’  stock  could  be  accumulated  by  the  domestic 
consumer,  is  quoted  as  being  san^ine  of  fine 
results  from  the  two  weeks,  and  believes  that  the 
tonnage  can  be  moved  promptly.  Just  previous  to 
the  coming  of  another  cold  wave  of  moderate  se- 
verity  on  Wednesday  of  this  week  complaints 
from  coal  consumers  both  to  administration  head¬ 
quarters  and  to  the  governor,  had  dwindled  down 
to  a  very  small  number. 

Little  tonnage  outside  of  Ohio  coal  is  reaching 
this  wholesale  market,  and  the  bulk  of  the  loading 
is  on  government  order.  Smokeless  receipts  are 
very  light.  Advices  are  that  the  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  district  is  choked  with  loads,  and  that  if 
transportation  conditions  improve  considerable 
splint  will  be  released  for  northern  and  western 
movement.  Lake-bound  coal  in  Ohio  recently  di¬ 
verted  to  the  general  trade  has  been  pretty  well 
cleaned  up. 


Hocking  (thick  vein) — 
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Much  better  condition  now  exists  in  the  Colum¬ 
bus  retail  market.  The  dealers  are  handling  the 
situation  so  well  that  there  have  been  very  few 
complaints  lodged  with  the  county  coal  committee 
during  the  past  week.  However,  the  secretary 
states  that  while  much  coal  is  on  the  way  here, 
the  Columbus  surplus  just  now  is  small.  The 
lowest  priced  fuel  is  Hocking  thick  vein,  which 
retails  at  $5.60  for  lump  and  $5.35  for  mine  run. 


Columbus  News  Notes 

Arch.  Grossman,  of  the  Cedar  Creek  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Indianapolis,  spent  Christmas  with  his 
parents  in  Columbus. 

The  700  wagon  mines  in  Ohio  are  not  to  be 
discriminated  against  by  the  railroads  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  cars,  according  to  edict  issued  by  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission. 

On  complaint  of  operators  in  the  Jackson  field 
that  the  D.  T.  &  1.  had  not  furnished  a  single 
car  for  two  weeks,  the  Public  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sion  has  ordered  that  road  to  improve  their  mine 
service. 

The  preliminary  work  of  organizing  the  local 
agencies  for  Tag-Your-Shovel  Day  has  been 
started  by  State  Fuel  Administrator  Johnson.  He 
states  that  the  advertising  of  the  event  throughout 
the  state  will  begin  within  a  week. 

Farmers  are  asked  to  use  wood  for  fuel  in  a 
request  just  sent  out  by  the  state  fuel  administra¬ 
tion  headquarters.  In  the  case  of  a  very  large 
number  of  farmer  coal  consumers  it  is  urged  that 
the  substitution  would  work  little  hardship  and 
a  considerable  tonnage  would  thus  be  released  to 
imperative  coal  needs. 

Columbus’  municipal  coal  yard  project  is  up  in 
the  air.  It  is  asserted  that  Mayor  Karb  has  de¬ 
cided  to  veto  the  ordinance  for  its  creation  passed 
a  week  ago  by  council  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
His  grounds  are  understood  to  be  that  it  would 
duplicate  the  work  of  the  fuel  administration, 
through  the  Columbus  coal  pool,  and  that  the 
city  could  not  sell  coal  below  the  pool  price. 

Attorney-General  McGhee  and  James  B.  Dugan, 
transportation  expert  of  the  Ohio  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  are  preparing  data  in  the  evidence 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  give  personally  on  the 
stand  before  the  United  States  Senate  committee 
on  manufacturers.  McGhee  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  baiters  of  the  Ohio  operators  during  the 
past  six  months,  and  Dugan  has  given  out  a  num¬ 
ber  of  interviews  showing  up  shortcomings  of 
the  railroads. 

The  W.  A.  Lama  Coal  Company  did  the  honors 
at  the  weekly  coal  shippers’  luncheons  on  Friday 
last.  In  addition  to  President  Lama,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  David  Armstrong  and  Director  D.  H.  Arm¬ 
strong,  bankers  of  Wellston,  and  Director  W.  W. 
Tibbies  of  Toledo,  were  present.  Secretary  W.  D. 
McKinney,  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange, 
was  the  chief  speaker,  his  subject  being  the  prog¬ 
ress  in  getting  the  various  district  pools  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

An  action  containing  sensational  charges  was 
filed  by  the  Salter  &  Essex  Coal  Company  Decem¬ 
ber  22,  against  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  Coal 
Company.  The  plaintiff  states  that  it  has  mines 
located  on  this  road  with  a  daily  capacity  of  1,000 
tons,  or  twenty  cars,  but  that  during  December  it 
has  been  able  to  load  only  seventy-three  cars,  a 
little  less  than  four  days’  normal  production,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  lack  of  service  given  it  by  the  railway. 
Every  other  mine  in  the  state  depending  for  outlet 
on  the  Kanamha  &  Michigan,  it  states,  has  had  a 
similar  experience.  The  further  claim  is  made 
that  the  road  in  question,  together  with  the 
Toledo  &  Ohio  Central,  the  Zanesville  &  Western 
and  the  Kanawha  &  West  Virginia  have  entered 
into  an  agreement  whereby  they  pool  their  equip¬ 
ment,  and  that  these  roads  have  not  furnished  a 
single  car  for  the  loading  of  commercial  coal  to 
Ohio  operators  since  December  14.  Ohio  coal,  it 
is  stated,  is  being  discriminated  against  in  favor 
of  West  Virginia — that  although  there  is  conges¬ 
tion  of  coal  cars  in  the  latter  state,  cars  in 


large  quantities  are  being  sent  into  it  from  Ohio, 
and  the  coal  taken  away  from  Ohio  mines  is 
largely  for  the  use  of  railroads  for  hauling 
West  Virginia  coal.  “Stagnation,  want,  misery 
and  suffering  will  soon  stalk  abroad  within  the 
confines  of  this  great  state,  and  a  sorrowful  page 
in  its  history  will  be  written  unless  something  is 
done  to  relieve  a  condition  that  is  fast  becoming 
intolerable,”  says  the  petition.  The  State  Utilities 
Commission,  the  governor  and  other  state  officers 
are  urged  to  investigate  and  provide  remedy. 
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WHEN  YOU  WANT 

When  you  want  to  buy,  sell  or  lease  a  Coal 
Mine,  Coal  Lands,  a  Retail  Business  or  Used 
Machinery — use  The  Black  Diamond  classified 
columns. 

THE  BLACK  DIAMOND  is  THE  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  for  the  coal  trade.  Rate,  4 
cents  per  word.  All  classified  advertising 
should  reach  the  Chicago  office  not  later  than 
Thursday.  On  Friday  night  it  will  be  travel¬ 
ing  all  over  the  United  States  and  Saturday 
will  be  read  by  nearly  everyone  interested  in 
the  Coal  Industry. 

THE  BLACK  DIAMOND 

For  Over  30  Years  the  Coal  Trade’s  Leading  Journal 
Manhattan  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 
Branches:  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURG 
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THE  BEACK  DIAMOND. 


West  Virginia  News 


[December  29 


By  E.  E.  Merdith 
i'lie  Central  \'/est  Virginia  Coal  Op¬ 
erators’  Association  held  a  meeting  at 
Fairmont,  December  14,  at  which  ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  J.  Walter  Barnes, 
State  Fuel  Administrator  and  William 
M.  Conrad,  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  American  Mining  Congress.  Trans¬ 
portation  was  the  principal  topic  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  operators’  session.  Mr. 
Barnes  spoke  of  the  duties  of  the  State 
Fuel  Administrators  and  declared  that 
coal  was  the  fundamental  basis  of  win¬ 
ning  the  war.  Cotton  had  been  king 
at  times,  he  exclaimed,  but  now  Coal 
was  King,  lie  appealed  to  the  operators 
to  stand  by  the  President  and  the  Coal 
Administration  in  an  effort  to  work  out 
the  perplexing  problems  with  which  they 
were  confronted  and  expressed  his  grati¬ 
fication  that  West  Virginia  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  had  assured  him  that  coal  men  had 
taken  such  an  attitude.  Mr.  C.  H.  Jen¬ 
kins,  president  of  the  association,  asked 
anyone  who  wished  to  question  Mr. 
Barnes  and  some  jester  asked  for  an 
explanation  of  the  lack  of  cars.  “Trans¬ 
portation  does  not  concern  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator,”  said  Mr.  Barnes,  “only  in¬ 
directly.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that 
West  Virginia  could  supply  the  coal 
shortage  if  it  were  not  that  cars  and 
motive  power  are  not  available.” 

J.  H.  Wheelwright,  president  of  the 
Consolidation  Company,  has  written  a 
letter  to  Governor  John  J.  Cornwell 
and  Senators  Nathan  Goff  and  Howard 
Sutherland,  in  which  he  styles  coal  as 
the  “essential  of  essentials”  and  pleads 
that  as  enough  coal  is  not  being  pro¬ 
duced  at  present  and  the  Government 
seems  likely  to  take  charge  of  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  transportation  companies, 
that  it  be  ordered  that  the  coal  mines 
of  the  United  States  be  supplied  with 
enough  cars  to  take  care  of  the  fuel 
shortage.  Mr.  Wheelwright  figures  that 
there  is  enough  man  power  at  the  mines 


to  provide  the  necessary  coal,  but  points 
out  that  in  event  that  coal  operators  and 
coal  miners  fail  to  do  their  manifest  duty 
suggests  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  given  authority  “to  conscript 
the  operators,  miners  and  take  over  the 
coal  mines  and  compel  the  operators 
and  the  coal  miners  to  perform  their 
duty  with  the  same  fidelity  as  is  re¬ 
quired  of  the  soldier  in  the  trenches 
who  is  facing  the  most  powerful  and 
cruel  foe  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.” 


The  Consolidation  Coal  Company  is 
getting  out  a  magazine  to  be  called  the 
“C.  C.  C.  Monthly  Mutual.”  The  first 
issue  comes  out  about  Christmas  and 
the  second  the  middle  of  January.  It 
will  be  monthly  starting  in  February. 

The  Buckhannon-Tygart’s  Valley  Coal 
Operators’  Association  held  a  meeting  at 
Philippi  and  the  organization  meets  again 
at  Buckhannon,  January  7,  when  a  per¬ 
manent  organization  will  be  effected. 
James  E.  Shinn,  of  Buckhannon,  presided 
at  the  Philippi  meeting  and  H.  B. 
Kramer,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  was  acting 
secretary.  The  other  members  to  date 
are :  E.  Drenne,  Lee  Sandridge,  J.  S. 
Klinefelter,  Waddell  Brothers,  J.  T.  De¬ 
laney,  A.  C.  Minear,  Dave  Nicola,  W. 
B.  Curtight,  W.  P.  Williams,  R.  P.  De¬ 
laney,  Albert  Wilt,  Reverend  Thorn,  H. 
H.  Byer,  W.  Bruce  Talbott,  Ed  Baker 
and  J.  J.  Scharfnecker. 

New  members  of  the  Central  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association 
are:  Morris  Fork,  Gas  Coal  Company, 
of  Rockefeller  Coal  Company,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio ;  Gabe  Fork  Coal  Company, 
of  Weston,  W.  Va. ;  Gilmer  Pittsburg 
Coal  Company,  of  Weston,  W.  Va. ; 
Fairmont  Gas  Coal  Company,  of  Fair- 
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Consolidated  Indiana  Coal  Company 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 
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Branch  Office 
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mont;  May  &  Hardesty,  of  Shinnston; 
Gage  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  of  Junior, 
and  J.  B.  Jenkins  Coal  Company,  of 
Mabie,  W.  Va. 


About  War  Insurance 


The  power  was  off  for  a  couple  of 
days  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
as  the  headwaters  of  the  Kanawha  river 
were  frozen  almost  solid  and  the  water 
in  the  locks  went  out  with  the  floating 
of  barges,  causing  many  mines  to  lay 
idle. 


Any  man  or  woman  of  any  age  in 
the  active  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  States  can  obtain  Govern¬ 
ment  insurance.  It  has  been  ruled  that 
members  of  Officers’  Training  Camps 
are  under  the  act  and  can  obtain  in¬ 
surance.  The  cost  for  each  thousand 
dollars  of  insurance  is  from  sixty-five 
cents  a  month  to  persons  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  to  one  dollar  and  twenty 
cents  a  month  to  those  of  the  age  of 
fifty-one. 

The  beneficiaries  are  limited  to  wife, 
husband,  child,  grandchild,  brother  or 
sister,  stepbrother  or  stepsister,  adopted 
brother  or  adopted  sister  of  the  insured, 
as  well  as  parent,  grandparent,  or  step¬ 
parent  either  of  the  insured  or  of  his 
or  her  consort. 

The  insurance  is  not  compulsory,  but 
the  cost  is  low  and  the  protection  great, 
and  not  only  are  all  persons  eligible 
afforded  every  opportunity  to  obtain  this 
insurance  without  trouble  or  extra  ex¬ 
pense  but  they  are  specially  urged  to  do 
so. 

Gen.  Pershing  and  thousands  of  other 
officers  and  tens  of  thousands  of  sol¬ 
diers  have  already  taken  out  insurance. 
Up  to  date  policies  of  insurance  have 
been  issued  aggregating  $1,032,938,000. 


1916,  a  decrease  of  389,473  tons.  The 
average  monthly  arrivals  via  river  and 
rail  were  243,209  tons,  against  282,156 
tons  in  1916.  The  figures  of  the  quan¬ 
tities  exported  to  foreign  countries  are 
withheld.  Both  coastwise  shipments  and 
bunkers  have  steadily  declined  from  the 
early  months  of  the  year. 


German  Coal  Production 


According  to  provisional  figures 
published  in  the  Nachrichten  fur 
Handel  Industrie  und  Landwirtschaft, 
the  output  of  coal,  lignite,  coke,  and 
coal  and  lignite  briquets  in  Germany 
during  1913-1915  was  in  metric  tons 
of  2,204.6  pounds: 

yi3  1914  1915 

Products:  Tons  Tons  Tons 

.  191,511,154  161,535,224  146,712,350 

Lignite  . .  .  87,116,343  83,946,906  88,369  554 

Coke  .  32,167,716  - — "  - 

Coal 

briquets.  5,823,776 
Lipiite 

briquets.  24,447,979 


27,324,712 

5,948,929 

21,448,600 


A  Word  to  Our  Subscribers 


Coal  Trade  of  Hull 


[Consul  Homer  M.  Byington,  Hull,  England, 
Nov.  6.] 


•According  to  the  official  returns  of 
the  Hull  coal  trade,  the  total  quantity  of 
coal  received  from  the  collieries  for  the 
month  of  October,  1917,  was  260,358  tons, 
as  compared  with  292,364  tons  in  1916, 
a  decrease  of  32,000  tons.  For  the  ten 
months  January-October  the  total  was 
2,432,090  tons,  against  2,821,563  tons  in 


Everything  that  goes  into  the  man- 
facture  of  a  publication  like  The 
Black  Diamond  has  increased  from  75 
to  100  per  cent  in  the  last  year.  The 
price  of  white  paper  has  increased 
75  per  cent,  colored  cover  paper  100 
per  cent,  copper  half-tone  engravings 
90  per  cent,  zinc  etchings  80  per  cent, 
labor  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent.  The 
percentage  of  increase  for  postage 
will  be  enormous,  depending  entirely 
on  the  revision  of  the  new'  revenue 
law'.  As  constituted  at  present,  it 
means  an  increased  postage  rate  of 
100  to  600  per  cent  on  second-class 
mail  matter.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  an  increase  in  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  of  this  publication  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  which  will  at  least 
partially  help  to  pay  the  additional 
cost  of  publishing.  Effective  January 
1,  1918,  the  subscription  price  of  The 
Black  Diamond  will  be  $4,00  per  year. 
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- mined  from  a  field  where 

the  coal  has  been  so  analyzed 
that  it  is  recognized  as  possess¬ 
ing  standard  coal  quality. 

- prepared  with  the  skill 

offered  by  the  last  word  in  scien¬ 
tific  methods  and  with  equip>- 
ment  afforded  by  the  latest 
inventions. 


Paradise  Mine 

Produced  by  the  Paradise  Coal  Co. 

Wickham  &  Burton  Coal  Co. 

331  McCormick  Building 

CHICAGO 


- are  the  real  reasons  why 

Paradise  Coal 

is  accepted  as  the  greater  coal. 


f 


4.- 
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WYATT 

SPLINT  AND  GAS. 
,NEW  RIVER  SMOKaESSy 
COAL 


6,000,000 

TONS 


CAPACITY 
IS  YOUR 


WYATT 
ISLAND  CREEK 
,OMAR  CANNEL 
COAL 


INSURANCE 


ff 


WYATT  COAL  COMPANY 

Charleston  Cincinnati  Detroit  Richmond  New  York 
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VIRGINIA  COALS 

Steam  Gas  Domestic 


CLINCHFIELD  FUEL  COMPANY 

SPARTANBURG,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

and 

24  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


General  Sales  Agents 

for 

CLINCHFIELD  COAL  CORPORATION 
THE  VIRGINIA  LEE  COMPANY,  INC. 
And  other  Virginia  Operations 


Bunker  coal  supplied  at 


NORFOLK,  VA. 
CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
SAVANNAH,  GA.  - 
GALVESTON,  TEX.  - 


Clinchfield  Fuel  Co.,  Citizens  Bldg. 

Consumers  Coal  Company 
Taggart  &  Company 
Clinchfield  Fuel  Co.,  American  Nat’l  Bldg. 


:  FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

MITCHELL’S 

The  Peer  of  Franklin  County 


Mined  at  Royalton,  Ill.,  on  the  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Mo.  Pac.  and 
I.  C.  Railways.  All  s’zes.  High  quality,  exceptional  prep¬ 
aration  and  surprisingly  satisfactory  service. 

CLINTON,  INDIANA,  NO.  5  VEIN  COAL 

(Mines  at  West  Clinton,  Ind.) 

GLENDALE,  INDIANA,  NO.  4  VEIN  COAL 

(On  Vandalia  Railroad  near  Terre  Haute,  Ind.) 

SANDOVAL,  ILLINOIS,  NO.  6  VEIN  COAL 

(Mines  at  Sandoval,  Marion  County) 

GROVELAND,  ILLINOIS,  NO.  5  VEIN  COAL 

(Mines  at  Groveland,  Tazewell  County.) 

The  Peoria  freight  rate  applies  on  this  coal  to  all  points 
on  all  lines  out  of  Peoria. 

Write  for  Further  Particulars 

Bickett  Coal  &  Coke  Company 

507  McCormick  Building  Syndicate  Trust  Building 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ALDEN  COAL  MINING  COMPANY 


Member  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  of  New  York 


Fairmont  Gas  Coal 


Member  National  Coal  Jobbers* 
Association 


Bituminous  and  Anthracite  Coal 


CONNELLSVILLE,  LATROBE  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA  FOUNDRY  AND  FURNACE  COKE— CRUSHED  COKE 

1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA.  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA.  WILKES-BARRE,  PA.  PHILIPSBURG,  PA. 


J.  E.  WATSON.  President 

G.  E.  PEDDICORD,  General  Manager 

J.  E.  WATSON.  Jr..  Treasurer 

BETHLEHEM  COAL 

COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

OF 

Fairmont 

Bituminous.  Gas 

and  Steam  Coal 

General  Offices 
Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

PROMPT  SHIPMENTS  FROM  MINES  LOCATED  bailey  m^. 

ON  THE  B.  &  O.  AND  W.  M.  RAILROADS  Pwiadelphu" 

SEILER-ROGERS-BROWN  CO.,  Inc. 

ANTHRACITE  AND  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


DIRECT  SHIPMENTS  FROM  MINES  TO  ALL 
POINTS  REACHED  VIA  RAIL. 

CARGOES  LOADED  OVER 
ANY  TIDEWATER  DOCK. 


ONE  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

&f.mher8  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbera'  Assorlatton 


A.  SPATES  BRADY 


COAL  OPERATOR 


ELKINS,  W.  VA. 
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Pittsburgh  Coal  Company’s  ^‘Montour  Mine  No.  2” — one  of  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  mines  in  the  country 

\ 


PITTSBURGH  COAL  COMPANY 

The  Largest  Producing  Coal  Company  in  the  World 

Youghiogheny  and  Westmoreland  Gas  Coal 

Pittsburgh  Steam  Coal 


This  coal  is  unexcelled  for  making  gas  for  illuminating  pur¬ 
poses  and  for  gas  producer  work  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  coke  for  metallurgical  or  other  purposes.  Where  a 
strong  fuel,  low  in  sulphur,  is  required,  it  has  no  equal  for 
all  purposes. 

Loading  facilities  for  export  shipments  at  the  ports  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

.  .  .  General  Offices  ... 

Henry  W.  Oliver  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Office:  P  i  i  a  Jrl  •  South  American  Office: 

2  Rector  Street  Reconquista 

New  York,  U.  S.  A.  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic 
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OPERATORS  OF 


MINES 


IN 


Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania 

and  Kentucky 


Consolidation  Elkhorn  Kentucky  {dock  and  all  rail) 
Millers  Creek  Kentucky  Block  {all  rail) 
Georges  Creek  Big  Vein  Cumberland  {all  rail) 
Consolidation  No.  3  Pocahontas  {all  rail) 
Komyo  Kannel  Koal  {all  rail) 


St.  Louis  Elkhorn  By-Product  Coke 
Elkhorn-Laclede  Gas  Coke 


The  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 


INCORPORATED 


E.  M.  MANCOURT,  Western  Manager,  FISHER  BLDG.,  CHICAGO 


DETROIT 

C.  A.  CHAMBERS.  Mgr. 
Penobicot  Bldg. 


CHICAGO  CINCINNATI  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

J  B.  BEARDSLEB,  Mgr.  THOMAS  H.  RICHARDSON,  Mgr  G.  E.  DAVIS.  Mgr 

Fisher  Bldg.  Union  Centrsl  Bldg.  Paul  Jones  Bldg 

W.  T.  COB.  Manager.  BiUiter  Square  Building.  London.  E.  C..  England 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

M.  W  WARREN  COKE  CO 
Laclede  Gas  Bldg. 


,  < 
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B.  Nicoll  &  Company 


GENERAL  SALECS  AGENTS 

PITTSBURGH  TERMINAL  R.  R.  &  COAL  COMPANY 

Saw  Mill  Run  Youghiogheny  Steam  and  Gas  Coal 


GENERAL  SALES  AGENTS 

UNION  COLLIERIES  COMPANY 

Pittsbvirgh  Gas  and  Steam  Coal 


GENERAL  SALES  AGENTS 

FOUR  STATES  COAL  COMPANY 

Annabelle  Fainnont  Gas  Coal 


GENERAL  SALES  AGENTS 

INLAND  COAL  COMPANY 

Cardiff  and  Greenwich  Coals 


NEW  ENGLAND  SALES  AGENTS 

THE  CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  COAL  &  COKE  COMPANY 

Admiralty  New  River  Smokeless  Coal 


SALES  AGENTS 

LATROBE-CONNELLSVILLE  COAL  &  COKE  COMPANY 

Latrobe  Steam  Coal 


GENERAL  SALES  AGENTS 

UNITY  COAL  COMPANY 

Unity  Steam  Coal 


GENERAL  SALES  AGENTS 

KEHOTA  MINING  COMPANY 

Hocking  Coal 


ANTHRACITE  COAL 

FROM  ALL  DISTRICTS  FOR  SHIPMENT  TO  ALL  TIDEWATER  AND  ALL  RAIL  POINTS 

FURNACE,  FOUNDRY  AND  SMELTER  COKE 

General  Offices,  149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Pittsburgh  Philadelphia  Boston  Baltimore  Johnstown,  Pa. 


THE  C.  G.  BLAKE  COMPANY 

1114  First  National  Bank  Building,  CINCINNATI,  U.  S.  A. 


STEAM  and  DOMESTIC  LUMP— EGG— NUT— MINE  RUN 

“CHAMPION”  SMITHING 

NEW  YORK— 1  BROADWAY  CHICAGO— LYTTON  BLDG.  NORFOLK,  VA.— ROYSTER  BLDG. 

THURMOND,  W,  VA.  LONDON  AGENTS— HULTON,  THOMPSON  &  CO.— LONDON,  E.  C.,  ENGLAND 


Annual  output  over  one  xnlUion 
tons  via  C.  &s  O.  and  Virginian 
BaUway 


NEW  RIVER  p  pV  A  T 
SMOKELESS  W  .fl. 


YEARLY  CAPACITY  4,000,000  TONS 

Cab  in  Creek  Consolidated  Coal  Company 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

Acme  Splint  and  Keystone  Gas  an  d  St  earn  Coals 


GENERAL  OFFICE: 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

W.  M.  PUCKETT 

Pretidenl  and'  General  Salea  Agent 


DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 
L.  C.  Ruffner 
Northern  Sales  Agent 
1228  Majestic  Bldg. 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
C.  R  Moriarty 
Wealern  Sales  Agent 
Union  Central  Bldg. 


RICHMOND.  VIRGINIA 
B.  H.  Randolph 
Eastern  Sales  Awnt 
American  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 
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THE 


PHILADELPHIA  &  READING 
GOAL  &  IRDN  COMPANY 


Miners  and  Shippers  of 


Hard  White  Ash 
Free  Burning 

White  Ash 


Shamokin  Lykens  Valiey 

Red  Ash  North  Franklin 

Lorberry 


NO  SMOKE 


NEW  YORK— Frank  Oberrender,  Sales  Agent,  143  Liberty  St. 
BOSTON — Thos.  M.  Richards,  Gen'I  Eastern  Agent,  141  Milk  St. 
BUFFALO — D.  L.  Tuttle,  Sales  Agent,  Prudential  Building 
PHILADELPHIA )  C.  Coughlin,  City  and  Southern 

Reading  Terminal  \  -i-u  x  •  o  i  a 

)  Warren  B.  Smith,  Lme  Sales  Agent 

BALTIMORE — T.  W.  Claggett,  Agent,  Calvert  Building 
READING — J.  H.  Wily,  Agent,  Sroond  National  Bank  Bldg. 


CHICAGO — J.  H.  M.  Claggett,  Resident  Manager,  Old  Colony  Bldg. 

_ )  E.  T.  McDonald,  Sales  Agent,  704  Maiestic  Bldg. 

MINNEAPOLIS  I — Sessions,  N.  W.  ^es  Agent,  Minneapolis, 
)  Minn. 

ST.  PAUL — F.  L.  Gregory,  Agent,  Grand  Opera  House  Bldg. 
ROCHESTER — L.  Treman,  General  Nortnem  Sales  Agent, 
(Western  New  York  and  Canada) 

WASHINGTON — J.  A.  Lounsbury,  Agent,  308  Ouray  Building 


Robert  J.  Montgomery,  Vice-President  and  General  Coal  Agent 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

READING  TERMINAL,  PHILADELPHIA 
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THE  LORAIN  COAL  &  DOCK  COMPANY 

Huntington  Bank  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio 


ISLAND  CREEK,  :  LOGAN  COUNTY,  W.  VA. 

No.  8  PITTSBURGH  :  BELMONT  COUNTY,  O. 

HOCKING  :  ATHENS  COUNTY,  O. 

KENTUCKY  BLOCK  :  PERRY  COUNTY,  KY. 

DAILY  CAPACITY  OF  THESE  MINES.  15000  tons 

BRANCH  OFFICE— CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  708-710  Rockefeller  Building 


KNICKERBOCKER  FUEL  CO., 

PenDsylvania  Bldfn  Philadelphia,  Pa.  FirsI  National  Banh  Bld(.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

KNICKERBOCKER  SMOKELESS 

AND 

INTERMEDIATE  AND  HIGH  VOLATILE  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Members  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  and  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  Yon  k.  Inc. 


M.  BAXTER,  Jr..  President 


D.  SINCLAIR.  Gea'l  Mgr 


NEW  CENTRAL  COAL  COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OP 

Big  Vein  Georges  Creek  Cumberland  Coal 
Pittsburgh  Seam  Gas  and  Steam  Coal 

ROOMS  304-5-6,  17  BATTERY  PLACE  NEW  YORK 

Shinmenti  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  all  rail. 


AMERICAN  COAL  EXPORTING  COMPANY 

U.  S.  ADMIRALTY  POCAHONTAS  AND  NEW  RIVER  STEAM  COALS.  "COAMEX”  GAS,  LOCOMOTIVE  AND  SPLINT  COALS.  COKE  AND  ANTHRACITE. 

HIGH  GRADE  BUNKERS  supplied  at  all  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Ports. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  1  Broadway,  New  York.  HAMPTON  ROADS  OFFICE:  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


JOHN  T.  CONNERY,  President 


JAS.  P.  CONNERY,  Sec’y. 


MIAMI  COAL  COMPANY,  Miners  of  Indiana  Bituminous  Coal 

Main  Office,  Suite  1803-1805  McCormick  Bldg.  Mines  at  Clinton,  Indiana 

CHICAGO  Capacity  8,000  Tons  Per  Day 


H.  D.  HATFIELD.  Pres. 
A.  J.  DALTON,  Vice-Pre*. 


JNO.  A.  KELLY,  Sec’y  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
E.  C.  BEARSS,  Treas. 


HUNTINGTON 
COAL  SALES  COMPANY 


SHIPPERS  OF 


HIGH  GRADE 


SPLINT  AND  GAS  COALS 

Room  720 

First  National  Bank  Building 

Huntington,  West  Va. 


THE 


Elmer  Miller 

Coal  Company 


Nicholas  Building 


Toledo,  Ohio 


POWER  COAL  COMPANY 


BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Fisher  Building,  CHICAGO 

Traction  Terminal  Building,  INDIANAPOLIS 


Telephone  Harrison  5621 
Main  3999 
Bell  3999 


2000  tons  per  day  of  No.  4  Vein  Coal  mined  in 
Green  County,  near  Jasonville  and  Linton,  Ind., 
on  the  Monon  Railway. 

1500  tons  per  day  of  Indiana  Upper  Vein  Block  Coal 
mined  n.ar  Clay  City  on  the  Monon  Railway. 

1500  tons  per  day  of  No.  3  Coal  mined  at  Staunton, 
Ind„  on  the  Vandalia  Railroad. 


THOS.  D.  HASKETT.  Pr«ident 

!I3JSlS13JS15iSI51S[SIS13ISMSJ 


R.  F.  MARINE  Secretary 


£illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll± 

I  WESTMORELAND  -  CONNELLS VILLE  I 
I  COAL  AND  COKE  COMPANY  | 

=  MINEKS  AND  SHlfPERS  = 

I  Semi-Volatile  Bituminous  Coal  | 

I  HIGH  IN  BRITISH  THERMAL  UNITS  I 

=  HIGH  FUSING  POINT  OF  ASH  = 

i  WILL  NOT  CLINKER  | 

=  •  'liEPARED  MY  MOST  MODERN  METHODS  = 

I  General  Offices,  Frick  Building,  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  | 


iIiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimfuiiiiiiiirwTiifiiiii/iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiR 
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LaFollette 

REX 

—the  original 


It’s  impossible  for  you,  and  for  our  many  friends  in  the 
coal  trade,  to  visit  our  mine,  so  we  are  doing  the  next 
best  thing — bringing  the  mine  to  you  in  reproduced 
photographs  and  descriptions.  Photographs  do  not 
lie — and  you  can  form  your  own  opinion  of  our  mine 
through  the  advertisements  which  are  running  in  this 
publication.  La  Follette  REX — original — won  its 
fame  through  its  inherent  quality  and  careful  preparation. 

LaFollette  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

LA  FOLLETTE,  TENN. 

The  Cleveland  &  Western  Coal  Co. 

Exclusive  Sales  Agents  North  of  the  Ohio  River 


DAILY  CAPACITY  OF  MINES  10,000  TONS 

Whei 

Accor 

our  b 
Pr 

OUF 

1  Coal 
dingt 

rands  comnr 
'emium  pric 

\  FAMOUS  BRi 

Dixie  Gem 
Southern  Star 
Pine  Heart 
Sun  Red  Ash 
Crane  Creek 
Golden  Ash 

Sold 

0  Value 

landed 

es 

aNDS 

Cleveland 
Leader-News  Bldg. 

Chicago 
Old  Colony  Bldg. 

1 


Pittsburgh 
First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Toledo 

Second  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 


Cincinnati 
Union  Central  Bldg. 

Milwaukee 

Wisconsin  Coal  &  Dock  Co. 
First  NatL  Bank  Bldg. 


SOUTHERN 

COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

E.  C.  MAHAN,  GENERAL  MANAGER  SALES  DEPT. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

ANTHRACITE  COAL 

HONEY  BROOK  LEHIGH 
WILKES-BARRE  FREE  BURNING 
PLYMOUTH  RED  ASH 


Capacity,  6,000,000  Tons  per  Annum 

ALL  RAIL  AND  TIDE  WATER  SHIPMENTS 


Shipping  WharvesILt"—’  ^ 


[Salem,  Mass. 

P.  B.  HEILNER,  Vice  President  and  Gen’l  Agent 
DANIEL  ANTHONY,  Assistant  GenT  Agent 
143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
H.  F.  WILSON,  Line  Agent,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 


The  Sign  of  Qualify 


LEHIGH  &  WILKES-BARRE  COAL  COMPANY 
OF  NEW  JERSEY 

A  DENITHORNE,  President,  48  Congress  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

LEHIGH  &  WILKES-BARRE  COAL  COMPANY 
OF  MASSAi'.HUSETTS 

C.  C.  ALLEN,  General  Manager,  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

GENERAL  OFFICES :  16  South  River  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


11  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK 


WITTENBERG  COAL  COMPANY 

SUPERIOR  STEAM  COALS 

WITTENBERG’S  ACME— POCAHONTAS— NEW  RIVER 

•RANCH  OFFICESi  PHILADELPHIA,  Boone  Building  NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA.,  Weet  Arenue  NORFOLK,  VA.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg.  LONDON,  INa 

EUROPEAN  AGENTS.  Harrisons  (London)  Limited,  66  Mark  Lane,  London,  Eng.  Cable  Address:  “WITCOAL,  NEW  YORK” 


OFFICES: 

New  York,  Chicailo 
Norfolk,  Va. 

London,  En^. 

H.  N.  Hartwell  &  Son, 
Inc., 

70  Kilby  St.,  Boeion 


MILTRENA  COALS 


WHARVES: 


New  River 


Pocahontas 


Gas 


Splint 


SMOKELESS  FUEL  CO.  c!n  c"' 


lATI,  OHIO,  li.S.  A. 


Newport  News,  Va. 
Lamberts  Point,  Va 
Sewalls  Point,  Va. 


PRODUCERS  AND 
SHIPPERS  OF 


KEYSTONE  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

Westmoreland  Gas,  Greensburg  Steam  and  Miller  Vein  Smithing  Coal 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

CONNELLSVILLE  COKE— FOUNDRY,  FURNACE  AND  CRUSHED— INDIVIDUAL  CARS 

Ganeral  Offices!  GREENSBURG.  PA.  Offices:  NEW  HAVEN,  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE,  BUFFALO.  HARRISBURG,  PITTSBURGH  and  CLEVELAND 
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Weston  Dodson  &  Co.  Inc. 

ANTHRACITE  AND  BITUMINOUS  MINERS 


BETHLEHE 


PA. 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

□  □ 

WIDENER  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA 
WHITEHALL  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 
LEXINGTON  BUILDING,  BALTIMORE 
LAW  CHAMBERS  NEW  HAVEN 

ILLUMINATING  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND 

Member  N.  C.  J.  Association 


Madeira,  Hill  &  Co. 

Colliery  Proprietors 

Philadelphia  New  York 


M.  A.  HANNA  &  COMPANY 

» 

Sales  Agents  for 

Susquehanna  Collieries  Company 

Miners  of 

SUSQUEHANNA  WYOMING  SHAMOKIN  WHITE  ASH 

WM.  PENN  .  LYTLE  LYKENS  SEAM 

LYKENS  VALLEY  RED  ASH 
WILLIAMSTOWN-LYKENS  VALLEY 


LOADING  WHARVES 


Greenwich  Piers 
Philadelphia 


Canton  Piers 
Baltimore 


Erie  Piers 
Erie 


South  Amboy 
New  Jersey 


Virginia  Gateways 


ALL  RAIL  — VIA 
Pittsburgh 


Erie 


Buffalo 


H.  W.  PERRIN,  Manager  Anthracite  Sales 
907  Commercial  Trust  Building,  PHILADELPHIA 


O.  P.  WALDRON 

Sales  Agent 

1436  Commercial  Trust  Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


C.  L.  THOMPSON 

Sales  Agent 

Marine  Bank  Bldg. 
Erie,  Pa. 


W.  H.  LEWIS 

Sales  Agent 

120  Broadway 
New  York 


T.  S.  JANNEY 

Sales  Agent 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


W.  H.  CURTIS 

Sales  Agent 
Hart  Building 
Williamsport,  Pa. 
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extcnb  to  pou  tlje 
(§reeting£(  of  tije  sfea^on 
toitf)  tfje  Sincere  toisf) 
tfjat  tfje  coming  pear 
mill  be  one  of  progress 
anb  ^rosperitp  :: :: :: :: 


JOHNSTON  CITY  COAL  CO. 

LAKEVIEW  BUILDING 

116  So.  Michigan  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


CARNEGIE  COAL 
COMPANY 

OLIVER  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

PRODUCERS 

PITTSBURGH- 

YOUGHIOGHENY 

COAL 

UPPER  LAKE  DOCKS 

Superior,  Wis.  Duluth,  minn. 


McCormick  Building 


Chicago,  Ill. 


HARRISBURG 

FOR  HEAT 


15  Mines 


Capacity  10,000 
tons  daily 


THE  WHITE  OAK  COAL  COMPANY 

Macdonald,  West  Va. 

Sales  and  Distributing  Agents  for  the  New  River  Company’s  famous 

“White  Oak”  Smokeless  Coal 

LUMP  EGG  MINE  RUN  STEAM  and  SMITHING 
Mined  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  NEW  RIVER  SMOKELESS  coal  field  of  West  Virginia 

SERVICE,  QUALITY  and  PREPARATION  Our  Aim 


C.  H.  SPRAGUE 
&  SON 

Boston,  Mass. 
TIDEWATER  AGENTS 


LONDON  AGENTS 
MOORE  &  FLETCHER 

101  Leadenhall  St..  S.  B. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 
Toledo  Chicago 
Washington  Newport  News 
Richmond,  Va,  Indianapolis 


HOUSTON  COAL  CO. 

HOUSTON-POCAHONTAS  and  HOUSTON-THACKER 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

Union  Trust  Bldg,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


TRAOB  MARK 


Orer  2,000,000  Tons 
Annual  Capacity 


HIGH-GRADE  STEAM  AND  DOMESTIC  COALS 
Houston -Pocahontas  Furnace  and  Foundry  Coke 

Houston  Quality,  Houston  Preparation  and  Houston  Service 

Are  Widely  Recognized  by  the  Coal  Trade  as  Standards  of  Excellence 

Kuper  Hood,  General  Manager 

R.  C.  Cantelou,  Western  Manager,  Chicago,  Ill.  W.  W.  Houston,  Southern  Manager,  Norfolk,  Va. 

A.  B.  Lincoln,  Manager,  1632  Dime  Bank  Bldg.,*  Detroit,  Mich. 


♦pusjd# 


TRADE  MARK 
An  Increased  Tannage  Inrites 
New  Business 
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BOSTON,  MASS. 


DICKSON  &  EDDY 
Scranton  Coal  Co.’s 

- COAL - 

DICKSON  &  EDDY 

17  Battery  Place  -  NEW  YORK 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK  UTICA,  NEW  YORK  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


EMMONS  COAL  MINING  COMPANY,  Inc. 


99 


“CULPEPPER’ 

Bituminous  Steam  Coal 


Prepared  and  Steam  Sizes 

ANTHRACITE 

Low  Sulphur  GAS  COALS 


Piers:  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  GENERAL  OFFICES:  LAND  TITLE  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA 

Lincoln  Bldg.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


BLUE  DIAMOND  COAL 
HIGHCLIFF  COAL 
HARLAN  COAL 
JELLICO  COAL 

MINES  IN  EAST  KENTUCKY  AND  EAST  TENNESE 


Blue  Diamond  Coal  Sales  Co. 


FRED  E.  GORE,  Sou.  Mgr. 
1426  Candler  Bldg. 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


OFFICE— 924  UNION  CENT.  BLDG.,  CINCINNATI,  O- 

CALVIN  HOLMES,  V.-P. 


MR.  ALEX  BONNYMAN,  Prest.  WEST  CRESCENT  FUEL  CO. 

Holston  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  Toledo.  Ohio 

Knoxville,  Tennessee  Michigan  Agents  for  Blue  Diamond  Coal 
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THE  BLUE  ASH 
COAL  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Miners  and  Shippers 

WEST  VIRGINIA  AND 
KENTUCKY  COALS 

Naugatuck  White  Ash,  Grey  Eagle  Gas 
Coal,  Southern  Red  Ash,  Semi-Smokeless 
and  Pocahontas  Coals 


All  of  these  coals  in  Block,  Egg  and 
Nut  sizes.  The  market  affords  no 
better  line  of  fuels  for  all  purposes. 


LOW  ASH  and  NO  SOOT 


Preparation  and  Quality  Unexcelled 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiniiiniinnnnnnnmmimn 

The  Jones  &  Adams  Coal 

Company 

Producers  and  Shippers  of 

COAL  and  COKE 


Sermton  Anthriclte 
Jackson  Bill  (Ablo) 

SmMhtrs Crtak  (Gas  •  Splint) 
retrlau  (San|aman  Co.DL) 


Sunday  Crack  Hocking 
Kanawha  Splint 
Kantucky  Blue  Grass 
Franklin  Co_  111. 


Rich  Valley  Splint 
Focabontas 
Brasil  Block  Indiana 
Linton  Fourth  Vein  Indiana 


Stegei  Building,  Chicago 

Jaanraan  Bulldlnc  TrnctUn  Terminal  Buildinc 

^••***»  ***•  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII,,, 1,11,11, III 


illlllM' 


UNIFORM 


TERRE-HAUTE  BY-PRODUCT 

“The  Coke  That  is  ALL  Coke” 

EGG  SIZE — 2  to  3  inches.  Use  in  large  furnaces. 

STOVE  SIZE — to_2  inches.  Use  in  small  furnaces. 

NUT  SIZE — 1  to  \]/2  inches.  Use  in  cook  stoves  and  open  grates 
PEA  SIZE — %  to  1  inch.  Use  in  small  base  burners. 

ROGERS,  BROWN  &  CO. 


CINCINNATI 
NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
BUFFALO 
PHILADELPHIA 


PIG  IRON  &  COKE 

-Every  Possible  Kind  for  EveryPowible  Purpose” 

SPIEGELEISEN,  FLUOR  SPAR 
FERRO  MANGANESE 


BOSTON 
ST.  LOUIS 
CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


KENTUCKY’S  Twins 


YELLOW  JACKET 

“THE  BEST  OF  KENTUCKY’S  DOMESTIC  COALS’’ 

MINES  ON  THE  C.  &  0.  R.  R. 

TEPEE  ELKHORN 

“KENTUCKY’S  BEST  BY-PRODUCT  COAL” 

MINES  ON  THE  L.  &  N.  R.  R. 

MIDDLE  WEST  COAL  CO.  inc. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

El.  H.  DOYLE,  Trenaurer  and  Manager 


Peerless  Lump  and  Egg 
Maynard  Jackson  Hill 
Big  Vein  Pocahontas 
Scranton  Anthracite 
Puritan  Smithing  Coal 
Daniel  Boone  (Ky.)  Block 

AR.D  Goal  Company 

TOL-EPO  CHICAGO  j 


HISYLVANIA  SPRUCE  FORK 

No.  22  and  No.  23  HIGH  BY-PRODUCT 

POMEROY  WEST  VIRGINIA 


These  coals  are  mined  by  approved  modern  methods  assuring  the  highest  quality 

THE  HISYLVANIA  COAL  CO. 

THE  PINEY  FORK  COAL  CO. 

No.  8  East  Broad  Street,  -  -  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Chicago  Office  -  -  1255  Old  Colony  Bldg. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  AND  COKE  CORPORATION 

MINERS  and  SHIPPERS  of 

WEBSTER  and  PARDEE  m  WEBSTER  SELECTED 


Semi-Bituminous  Coals 


BUNKERING  A  SPECIALTY 


Smithing  Coal 


NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA  - 
BALTIMORE 


SHIPPING  PIERS 
Port  Liberty,  South  Amboy  and  Port  Reading 
Port  Richmond  and  Greenwich 
-  Canton  Piers 


New  York 


1  7  Battery  Place 


BOSTON  -  -  141  Milk  Street  SYRACUSE 

PHILADELPHIA  -  Land  Title  Building  HARTFORD 

LONDON.  ENGLAND.  E.  C.  -  HULL,  BLYTH  &  CO.,  I  Lloyds  Avenue 


Union  Building 
36  Pearl  Street 


OFFICES 


STEW  T01 
1  Broadway 
FHrbAOEEFHIA. 
Commercial  Trust  Bldg. 
BAETXMOBE 
Keyser  Building 
BOSTON 

Atlantlo  Goal  Oo. 

No.  141  Mil*  St. 
Maritime  Coaling  Co. 
Ho.  40  Central  St. 
Agents 
OHXOAOO 

Peoples  Gas  Building 


Trti.e>  Ber'wlrxci.='W'l*.li:©  Ooeil  IVIirAing;  Oo. 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF  THE 


EUREKA  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Berwind’s  New  River  and  Pocahontas  Smokeless  Coal 
and  Ocean  Westmoreland  Gas  Coal 


SHIPPING  WHARVES 
New  York:  Eureka  Pier 
Harsimus  (Sixth  Street) 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Philadelphia 
Greenwich  Piers 
Baltimore:  Canton  Piers 
Newport  News  and  Norfolk,  Va. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Superior,  Wisconsin 


Central 
Pennsylvania 
Low  Volatile 
Smithing  and 
High-grade 
Steam  Coal 


JOHNSTOWN  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

“Beachly  Coal” 


Offices: 

JOH  NSTOWN, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

H.  A.  CRICHTON 
Sec.-Treas. 


Beachly  Coal  Co.,  Portage,  Pa., 


Reade  Coal  Co.,  Fallen  Timber,  Pa., 


Berryburg  Coal  Co.,  West  Virginia  _  AtlJ  OfllOFC 

Ferrier  Run  Coal  Co.,  Indiana,  Pa.  /nllfl  lUvlS 


Ha.U'te.  IxicX. 

01a.lo»s:o  Offlooy  1600  Old.  Oolozx^  Bldg:* 

RICHARDS  No.  4  )  _ producprs _ ^  SULLIVAN  COUNTY  No.6 

LOWER  VEIN  No.  5  ) 


] PEERLESS 

Prompt  Serolem — Exemltont  Proparation 


No.  7 


Pocahontas  Coal  Sales  Co. 


\6\i  SMOKELESS  j/(T/  risoer  dl 

Chicago 

w.  P.  Slaughter.  P.  &  G.  M. 

T^^d^ark  No.  3  VEIN  POCAHONTAS  COAL 


Western  Office: 
1405  Fisher  Bld^. 


General  Office  : 
Union  Trust  Bldg. 
Cincinnati 


Eastern  and  Southern 
Shipping  Office: 
Eckman^  W.  Va. 


J.  K.  DERIKG  J.  B.  ROYWON  J.  B.  PAULEY 

DERING  FOURTH  VEIN  INDIANA 

Best  domestic  coal  produced  in  the  State.  Long  Flame.  No  Sul¬ 
phur.  Low  in  Ash.  No  Soot.  Perfect  Preparation — Boom  Loaded. 

LUMP  EGG  NUT 

Excellent  for  brick  and  tile  works  and  gas  producers. 

J.  K.  DERING  COAL  CO. 

1914-1920  McCormick  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


W.  H.  D.  GIBSON 


TELEPHONE  HARRISON  6906 


A.  R.  ODELL 


EATON,  RHODES  &  COMPANY 

COAL  and  Coke 


STEAM 

DOMESTIC 

COKING 


DOMESTIC 

FOUNDRY 

FURNACE 


POCAHONTAS  —  SMITHING  —  CANNEL  COAL 
KENTUCKY  SOLVAY  COKE 


First  National  Bank  Building 
H.  W.  Oliver  Building 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BIG  CREEK  COLLIERY  COMPANY 

PEOPLES  GAS  BUILDING 

CHICAGO 


SALES  AGENCY  FOR 


“PREMIUM” 


AND 


‘BIG  CREEK” 


HARRISBURG  FULTON  COUNTY 

COALS 

GALESBURG,  ILL.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Admiralty 

INEW  RIVER]  smokeless 

COAL 


A  semi-bitum.nous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon,  low  volatile,  minimum  ash— the 
ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  industrial  purposes — and  substantially  lower  in  cost  than  anthracite. 

Write  us  about  it. 

OHIO  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

(SELLING  AGENTS) 


THE  CHESAPEAKE  & 


4 


Collieries  Company 

admiralty 

SMOKELESS 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
120  Broadway 
New  York  City 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


TIDEWATER  AND  FOREIGN  AGENT 

EASTERN  OFFICE  M.  C.  Piggott 

Board  of  Trade  Bldg.  4  Lloyds  Ave. 

Norfolk,  Vs.  London,  Eng. 

SHIPPING  OFFICES 
Sun,  W  Va. 

Eccles,  W.  Va. 
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PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PITTSBURGH  BUFFALO  ALTOONA  MAUCH  CHUNK 

WHITNEY  ca.  KEMMERER 

143  LIBERTY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  FOR 

WEST  VIRGINIA  COAL  CBi,  COKE  COMPANY’S  COPEN  GAS  COAL 
AND  HIAWATHA  STEAM  COAL-IDEAL  FUEL  FOR  STOKERS 

Shippers  of  the  following  Bituminous:  GRASSY  RUN  (Big  Vein),  LILLY  VALLEY  (Smithing),  RICH  HILL 

(Cambria  Co.),  GEORGES  CREEK,  FEDERAL  (Smokeless),  BULAH 

ALSO  SHIPPERS  OF 

HIGH  GRADE  ANTHRACITE 

Shipments  to  All  Points,  either  Tidewater,  Lake  or  All  Rail 


Island  Creek  Pond  Creek 

SOLD  BY 

ISLAND  CREEK  COAL  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  DETROIT  MINNEAPOLIS  DULUTH 

1  AGENTS  FOR  SOUTH  AMERICA;  W.  R.*GRACE  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  C.  REISS  COAL  COMPANY 

Sheboygan,  Wis. 


FRANKLIN  COAL  &  COKE  COMPANY 

Commercial  Trust  Building,  PHILADELPHIA  Whitehall  Building,  NEW  YORK 

HIGH  GRADE  BITUMINOUS  STEAM  FUELS 
SMITHING,  SMOKELESS  AND  HIGH  VOLATILE 
Low  Sulphur  Foundry,  Furnace  and  Crushed  Coke  -  Anthracite  Coal 


Mined  at  Zeigler,  Franklin  County, 
Illinois,  on  C.  B.  85  Q.,  I.  C.  and 
Mo.  Pac.  Railways,  five  clean,  well 
prepared  sizes  for  domestic  use. 


BELL  CS,  ZOLLER  COAL  COMPANY 

FISHER  BUILDING  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

G.  D.  COWIN,  Manager  of  Sales 


BITUMINOUS 

COAL 
COKE 

AND  COMPANY  Pennsylvania  Bldg. 

Member  of  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  PHILADELPHIA 


S  WAYNE 


iiiim 


Established  1884 


WE 

MINE  AND 
SELL  GOOD 
COAL 


Peabody  Coal  Company 

General  Offices: 

McCORMICK  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Office:  Syndicate  Trust  Building 


■iiiuiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu^  iiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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I  POCAHONTAS,  I 

I  NEW  RIVER,  I 

i  CINDERELLA  SPLINT,  I 

I  SOVEREIGN,  I 

I  AND  I 

I  ASHLESS  I 

I  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiuiiiiiiiiiiuiiiuiiiuim  I 

i  CASTNER,  CURRAN  &  BULLITT,  lx.  I 

I  1  Broadway,  New  York  j 

I  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  NORFOLK  | 
I  CHICAGO  CINCINNATI  ROANOKE  BLUEFIELD  | 

I  EUROPEAN  AGENTS;  HULL.  BLYTH  &  CO..  LONDON.  ENG  | 


NEW  RIVER  COAL 
COMPANY 


Miners  and  Shippers  of  Standard  Grades  New  River  Goai 

GENERAL  OEFICE,  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 


CHICAGO,  1  708  Flshar  Building 

RICHMOND,  VA.,  Amsrlcan  National  Bank  Building 

CINCINNATI,  O.,  2401  Union  Central  Tower 

NORFOLK,  VA.,  National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C.,  Fisher  Building 

NEM  YORK,  N.  Y.,  Fred  R.Rohl,  Ino.,  No.  1  Broadway 


New  England  Agents,  NEW  ENGLAND  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 
Ill  Devonshire  St.,  Doston,  Mass. 


Tidewater  Shipping  Piers: 

Newport  News,  Va.  and  Sewails  Point,  Va. 


tradeWINIFREDE  COAL"*”* 


WINIFREDE  LUMP — Big  and  Blocky.  Stocks  like  cannel. 

WINIFREDE  WASHED  EGG  AND  NUT  —  Washed,  Sprayed.  Shaker 
Screened.  An  idecil  domestic  coal  for  cook  stoves  and  ranges;  and 
unexcelled  for  gas  producing  purposes. 

WINIFREDE  WASHED  PEA  —  The  cleanest  pea  on  the  market,  un¬ 
equalled  for  generation  of  steam  and  particularly  adapted  for 
underfeed  furnaces  and  automatic  stokers. 


BELMONT  COAL 


Thesa  mines  aro  opsratsd  by  ths 
WINIFREDE  COAL  COMPANY 


®ELM0NT  LUMP  —  3}^-inch  preparation.  Especially  prepared,  hard 
and  chunky,  a  good  stocker,  and  holds  fire  overnight. 

®ELM0NT  MINE  RUN — Both  Splint  and  Gas.  Less  than  1%  sulphur, 
a  good  steam  and  gas  producer. 

We  are  the  EXCLUSIVE  miners  and  shippers  of  these  celebrated  coals. 
Mines  at  Winifrede  and  Crown  Hill,  Kanawha  County,  W.  Va. 


WINIFREDE  COAL  COMPANY 


QCMfilAL  OFFICES 


C  I  N  C  I  N  NATI 


FRANK  N.  RTKWART 
GKH.  MRR.  AND  TRIAD. 


The  Carbon  Fuel  Company 

Traction  Building,  Cincinnati 

Miners  and  Distributers  of 

CARBON  COAL 

The  best  for  general  household  use.  Greatest 
heat  value.  Lowest  in  ash.  Positively  non- 
clinkering.  Firm  structure.  Stocks  well. 
Perfectly  screened  in  all  sizes  by  most  modem 
shaker  screens  and  carefully  loaded  by  con¬ 
veyor  booms. 

Carbon  Coal  is  unequalled  for  use  in  brick,  tile  and 
pottery  kilns  and  for  malleable  purposes. 

BLACK  BAND  COAL 

Big,  blocky,  free  burning.  Shaker  screened. 

A  general  favorite  in  the  Coimtry  trade. 

Carbon  Gas  and  Steam  Coal 

Unsurpassed  for  general  steam  purposes,  by¬ 
product  coking  and  producer  gas. 

■  Mines  on  - 

Cabin  Creek,  Kanawha  County,  West  Virginia 
CAPACITY  TWO  MILLION  TONS  ANNUALLY. 


WESTMORELAND 
COAL  CO. 

The  Standard  Gas  Coal 

MINES  IN  WESTMORELAND 
COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE: 

224  South  3rd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

•j 


GEORGE  A.  McILROY 
HENRY  H.  ASHLEY 
CHARLES  P.  HUNT 

Parrish,  Phillips  &  Co. 

SHIPPERS  OF 

Parrish  Coal  Co’s  Coal,  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal 
Co.’s  Wilkes-Barre,  Plymouth  and  Honey  Brook 

Distributors  of  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.’s  Steam 
Coals,  also  Georges  Creek,  Cumberland  and 
Clearfield  Coal 

No.  1  BROADWAY . NEW  YORK 


CHARLES  S.  PHILLIPS 
BpacUl 
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ROYAL  CULM 

An  Opportunity  to  Save  on  Your  Fuel  Cost 

IN  view  of  the  war-time  scarcity  and  high 
cost  of  coal,  we  have  arranged  to  recover 
a  portion  of  the  finely  divided  coal  which  in 
less  thrifty  times  could  not  be  profitably  saved. 

This  product — ROYAL  CULM — is  from 
the  coal  washery  of  the  Royal  Mine  at  Virden. 

Its  heating  efficiency  is  excellent,  and  at  the 
low  price  at  which  it  may  be  obtained  it  will 
show  large  fuel  cost  economies. 

We  offer  a  limited  quantity  of  this  product,  which 
can  be  used  in  many  plants  (such  as  cement  manufac¬ 
tories  using  powdered  coal)  by  itself,  and  in  other  plants, 
mixed  with  screenings  or  smaller  sizes  of  coal. 

It  is  advisable  for  coal  users  to  try  a  car  of 
ROYAL  CULM  now,  to  determine  what  amount 
they  will  want  before  the  limited  output  is  all  placed 
under  contract. 


Shipment  via  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  C.  & 
N.  If .  R.  R.,  and  their  connections 


CHICAGO,  WILMINGTON  &  FRANKLIN 

COAL  COMPANY 

McCormick  Building  McKnight  Building 

CHICAGO  MINNEAPOLIS 
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The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Co. 


SOLE  VENDERS  OF 


J.  F.  BERMINGHAM,  President. 
120  Broadway,  New  York. 


120  Broadway,  New  York. 
Broad  and  Market,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Scranton  Life  Bldg.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


J.  H.  ABBOTT,  Tidewater  Sales  Agent, 

S.  G.  MEMORY,  Sales  Agent, 

H.  A.  SMITH,  Sales  Agent, 

JOHN  J.  TOWN,  Sales  Agent, 

64  Martin  Building,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

G.  W.  McEATHRON,  Sales  Agent, 

1620  W.  Fayette  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

OGDBNSBURG  COAL  &  TOWING  CO.,  Sales  Agents, 

134  McCord  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 


D.  E.  RUSSELL,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

B.  H.  READ,  Sales  Agent,  924  Prudential  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
W.  B.  PALMER,  Sales  Agent,  Penobscot  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  D.  SCHENCK,  Sales  Agent,  1112  Nicholas  Bldg.,  Toledo,  O. 

THE  S.  C.  SCHENCK  CO.,  Sales  Agent, 

Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  Dl. 

E.  L.  HEDSTROM  &  CO.,  Sales  Agents, 

Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MILWAUKEE- WESTERN  FUEL  CO.,  Sales  Agents, 

14  Grand  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wia. 


NORTH  WESTERN  FUEL  CO.,  Sales  Agents, 
Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Duluth,  Minn.  Superior,  Wia. 


THORNE,  NEALE  (®,  COMPANY,  Inc. 

New  Franklin  Bank  Building,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 

Temple  Collieries  ANTHRACITE  and  ^  ^ 

Harry  E . L.  V.  Pardee  Bros,  &  Co.  Lattimer-Lenign 

Forty  Fort . L.  V.  BITUMINOUS  • 

Mount  Lookout  L.  V.  or  D.  L.  &  W.  Bttumtnous 

Lackawanna  .  -  D.  L.  &  W.  or  Erie  A  T  Sonman  Shaft  -  -  -  -  “B  Vein 

.  Ill  /  w  I  Sonman  Slope  -  -  -  -  “E”  Vein 

Schuylkill  Collieries  J  j 

Buck  Run . P.  &  R.  Sonman  Smithing — 13/^-inch  Screened, 

New  Castle . P.  R.  R.  SHIPMENTS  —  RAIL  OR  WATER  -  Low  Sulphur,  Spongy  Coke 

New  York  Office:  17  Battery  Place  CHAS.  E.^FERNBERG,  General  Sales  Agent  BALTIMORE  BOSTON 

Cable  Address:  "THORNE ALE”  CHICAGO  BUFFALO  MAUCH  CHUNK 


The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co. 


SUMMIT 


GREENWOOD 


General  Offices:  437  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


P.R.ULMCK  JOHN  R.  MORRIS  O.B.  JOHNSON  CHARLES  J.  DAVIS  SAMUEL  M.  STANLEY 
Sales  Agent  Sales  Agent  Sales  Agent  -  Western  Sales  Agent 

AT)T-\  'T'  T^AT7-TT7C  A  rronf  1411  Walnut  St.  143  Liberty  St.  141  Milk  St,  Thud IBank  Bldg.  Piudentia!  Bldg. 

RICHARD  T.  DAVIES,  General  Goal  Agent  Philadelphia  New  York  Boston  Springfield,  Mass.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


H.  F.  BAKER,  Vice-President 


Agent 

P.O.Box  71 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Mention  The  Black  Diamond  when  writing  advertisers. 
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williams  &  PEI 

1  Broadway,  New  York 

PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  CO 

PERS 

MP  ANY 

PITTSTON 

COAL 

Reg.  U.  S*  Pat.  Off. 

ANTHRACITE  BITUMINOUS 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

WILLIAM  R.  McDonald,  Eastern  Sales  Agent,  141  Milk  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

WILLIAMS,  WELLS  &  CO.,  39  Church  Street,  NEW  HAVEN  CONN. 

W.  T.  ROBERTS,  Western  Sales  Agent,  1112  Prudential  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y 

F  N.  PEASE,  Southwestern  Sales  Agent,  203  S.  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

- — — - - - 

lllllllllllllll . . 

The  New  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company  | 

Incorporated  1886  = 

Producers —  I 

MURRAY  CITY  WHITE  ASH  I 
GREENDALE  WHITE  ASH  I 

HOCKING  and  POMEROY  LUMP  | 

SHIPPING  DOCKS — All  Upper  and  Lower  Lake  Porte  g 

GENERAL  OFFICES  | 

50  E.  Broad  Street  •  •  Columbus,  Ohio  | 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago  Detroit  | 

pmiiiiiiiinimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiM 

Ullllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

THE  TRIBBEY  COAL  COMPANY  | 

High  Grade 
Steam 
and 

Domestic 
Coal 

Shaker  Screened  Block  and  Egg  | 

FROM  HAZARD  FIELD,  KENTUCKY  | 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.  -  Cincinnati,  Ohio  | 

nillllllllllllllllilllllllllllilllllllilililllilllillliliiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiililiiiMiiiillliiiiiiiiiiiiiii? 


Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co. 

600  Bedford  Building 

Chicago,  Illinois 


L.  R.  PAGE,  Pres.  J.  J.  TIERNEY,  Vice-Pres.  and  Mgr.  Sales 

H.  W.  TUMAN,  Sec’y  H.  E.  WILSON ,  Treas. 

CROZER.POCAHONTAS  CO. 

1503  North  American  Building.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SHIPPERS  OF 

Standard  Pocahontas  Coal 

Mines  located  in  heart  of  original  Pocahontas  fields,  insure 
quality  that  has  made  this  coal  the  standard  the  world  over. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

so  Congress  St.  (S.  P.  Burton  &  Co.)  Boston,  Mass.  Law  &  Commerce  Bldg.  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 
Fisher  Building  -  .  .  .  Chicago,  Ill.  Citizens  Bank  Building  Norfj'k,  Va, 

17  St.  Helen’s  Place  (D.  Flack  &  Son),  I.ondon,  E.  C. 
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WYOMING 

HAZLETON 

LEHIGH 

PACKER 

JEDDO 

HIGHLAND 

BLACKWOOD 

CROSS  CREEK 


Lehigh  valle? 


COAL  SALES  CO. 


LEHIGH  VALLEY 

ANTHRACITE 

The  Coal  That  Satisfies 


LEHIGH  VALLEY 


COAL  SALES  CO. 


Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co. 

G.  N.  WILSON,  President 
W.  R.  EVANS,  Vice-Pres.  8  Gen.  S&Ies  Agt. 

9#  West  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Wm.  S.  Wolle,  Gei.  E&stern  Seles  Agt 

90  West  St.,  NEW  YORK 
H.  P.  Myers,  Eastern  Sales  A^t. 

Oliver  Building,  BOSTON 
F.  P.  Ryder,  Southern  Sales  A^t., 

Liberty  Bldg.,  PHILADELPHIA 
W.  J.  Conkling,  Sales  Agt 

Union  Building,  NEWARK 
Leo  A.  Stem,  Line  Sales  Agt. 

Penn  Trust  Bldg.,  ALLENTOWN 
A.  H.  Schwarz,  Sales  Agt. 

Onondaiga  County  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  SYRACUSE 
J.  S.  Hamilton,  GenL  Nor.  Salas  Agt 

Marine  Bank  Building,  BUFFALO 
A.  D.  Stewart,  Sales  Agent 

Wilder  BuUding,  ROCHESTER 
F.  W.  Niederlander,  Sales  Agt. 

Williamson  Bulging,  CLEVELAND 
Geo.  E.  Boulton,  Sales  Agt 

Ford  Building,  DETROIT 

Elmer  Martin,  Sales  Agt 

McCormick  Building,  CHICAGO 
W.  P.  Aldenderfer,  Northwestern  Sales  Agt 

Security  Bank  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS 
J.  M.  Flske,  Jr.,  Sales  Agt 

Mer.  and  Mfrs.  Bank  Building,  MILWAUKEE 


DOCKS 

ANTHRACITE 

Superior  Chicago  Milwaukee 
BITUMINOUS 
Duluth 


FREDERIC  A.  POTTS  &  COMPANY 


General  Office 
143  Liberty  St 
New  York 


ANTHRACITE  COAL  BITUMINOUS 


Charles  J.  Maclean, 
New  England  Agent 
Salem,  Mass. 


Analysis  of  Logan  Coal 

Moisture .  4_90 

Volatile  Combustible . .  .34.50 

Fixed  Carbon .  52  97 

Ash  . ;  7.63 

B.  T.  U .  13.430 

oulphur .  1.97 


Logan  Preparation 

The  producers  of  Logan  Coal  insist  that  it  be  given 
perfect  preparation. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  the  Logan  Goal  we 
send  you  will  be  prepared  as  well  as  any  coal  in 
Franklin  County.  And  it  will  be  prepared  better 
than  a  great  many  coals  coming  from  that  fa¬ 
mous  field. 

Note  the  analysis  of  this  superior  Steam  and 
Domestic  Coal. 


LOGAN  COAL  MINED  AND  SOLD  BY 

THE  JOHN  A.  LOGAN  COAL  COMPANY 

76  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 

Phone  Rando  ph  7940-7941 

Northwestern  Sales  Agents,  Reliance  Coal  Co.,  Minneapolis 
Shipments  via  C.  B.  &  Q.  and  Illinois  Central  Railways 


RUTLEDGE  &  TAYLOR  COAL  CO. 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

1515  FISHER  BLDG.  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  BRANCH  OFFICES  OMAHA,  NEB. 

BOATMANS  BANK  BLDG.  CITY  NAT’L  BANK  BLDG 

SHIPPERS  OF 

SECURITY 

LIVINGSTON 

NOKOMIS 

COALS 

Total  Daily  Capacity  13,000  Tons 


Car  lump  coal  loaded  at  Nokomis  Coal  Company’s  Nokomis  mine, 
Nokomis,  Montgomery  County,  Illinois.  Capacity  4,500  tons  daily. 


Mention  The  Black  Diamond  when  writing  advertisers. 
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ben  run...”  “ilR  CHRISTOPHER” 


“OLD  BEN”  “ikS  PURITY 

THREE  OF  A  KIND 


Forewarned  Is  Forearmed 


What  has  passed  cannot 
be  remedied,  but  it  be¬ 
hooves  the  coal  buyers  to 
take  due  care  that  they  do 
not  build  upon  the  sands. 

Your  experience  should 
prompt  you  to  dig  your 
foundation  for  the  coming 
year  as  deep  as  possible  by 
identifying  yourself  with  a 
shipping  company  that  has 
the  resources  and  disposi¬ 
tion  to  keep  faith  with 
their  customers.  Maybe  we 
can  help  you  now. 


FIRST  IN  QUALITY  —  PREPARATION  —  PRODUCTION 

EXCEPTIONAL  FACILITIES  EXCEPTIONAL  SERVICE 

OLD  BEN  COAL  CORPORATION 


The  Matthew  Addy  Co. 


CHICAGO 


MINNEAPOLIS 


ST.  LOUIS 


Home  Office 

First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Cincinnati 

Philadelphia  St.  Louis 


Gen’l  Western  Office 


720  Rookery  Bldg., 
Chicago 

Detroit  Indianapolis  % 


The  Thomson  Coal  Company  extends  the  Season  s  Greetings 
and  wishes  to  express  at  this  time  its  appreciation  of  the  spirit 
of  its  customers  and  their  forbearance  in  a  season  which  has 
been  trying  for  all. 

Its  aim  throughout  has  been  a  distribution  under  these  abnor¬ 
mal  conditions  that  would  be  uniform  and  equitable.  It,  in 
turn,  appreciates  the  special  effort  and  additional  expense  of 
partial  deliveries  on  the  part  of  Pyrolite  dealers  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  regular  Pyrolite  trade. 

May  the  new  year  bring  victory  to  our  army  with  peace  ^d 
prosperity  to  our  homes. 


Mention  The  Black  Diamond  when  writing  advertisers. 
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WANTED  AND  FOR  SALE  DEPARTMENT 


for  advertis^ents  upon  this  page  is  4  cents  a  word  per  issue  with  a  20  per 
cent  discount  from  thu.  rate  for  four  or  more  consecutive  insertions. 

Replies  mailed  direct  or  through  this  office. 

Ads  received  by  letter  or  phone  at  Chicago  before  5  P.  M.  Thursday  will  be  inserted 
in  the  current  issue.  Jt  Harrison  1324. 


COAL  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

Desirable  coal  properties  operations 
and  coal,  bought  or  sold  for  responsi¬ 
ble  principals.  E.  F.  &  E.  F.  Hays, 
Jr.,  Berger  building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
For  Sale — 5,000  acres  coal  land  in 

southern  part  of  Taylor  county,  W. 
Va.;  on  west  bank  of  Tygart’s  Valley 
river  anr  five  miles  south  of  Grafton; 
property  is  skirted  by  Grafton  &  Bel- 
ington  Railroad.  C.  A.  Wikel,  Huron, 
Ohio. 

For  Sale — 18,000-acre  tract  of  coal 
land  in  Franklin  county,  Ill.  Illinois 
Central  railroad  crosses  the  tract. 
Vein,  6  feet  to  8  feet  thick.  Excellent 
coal.  Also  mines  and  tracts  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana  and  Iowa.  McFarland,  McFar¬ 
land  &  Ranny  Company,  123  W.  Madi- 

son  street,  Chicago. _ 

For  Lease — 1683  acres,  No.  5  Block 
coal,  four  foot  vein  with  one  inch 
parting,  on  railroad  near  Charleston, 
W.  Va.  Royalty  eight  cents  per  ton 
to  responsible  company  who  will  put 
in  an  operation  that  will  produce  not 
less  than  85,000  tons  annually.  Ad¬ 
dress  owner,  E.  B.  Stephenson, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. _ 

For  Sale — 1,200  acres  of  Freeport 
coal  near  Latrobe,  Pa.,  within  eleven 
hundred  feet  of  Pennsylvania  rail¬ 
road,  very  light  grading.  Three  veins, 
the  upper  two  are  at  present  being 
worked  and  both  can  be  developed 
by  drift  openings  on  this  track.  Sale 
includes  twenty  year  lease  on  right 
of  way.  Address  Johnson  &  Camp- 
bell,  318  Weldon  street,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

For  Sale^ — Thousand  acres,  only  tract 

in  Franklin  county,  between  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois  and  Burlington, 
that  is  not  owned  by  coal  or  railroad 
companies.  One  hundred  and  twelve 
fifty  per  acre.  Twenty-five  per  cent 
cash.  Balance  five  per  cent.  W.  W. 
Adams.  Owner,  Boulder,  Colo. _ 

~~COAL  MINES  FOR~SALE. 

Solid  Block  (1,150  acres)  drift  coal. 

Two  veins,  upper  and  lower  Freeport. 
Fronting  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  half 
mile  from  B.  R._  &  P.  Junction.  Punx- 
sutawney  district.  Particulars,  price, 
terms.  Write  Edwin  Gilpin  Orr,  Pitts- 
burgh.  Pa. _ 

Rope  haulage  equipped  mine  in 

western  Pennsylvania.  Lower  Kit¬ 
tanning  coal,  four  cents  royalty,  for 
sale  at  a  bargain,  shipping  one  hun¬ 
dred  tons  daily,  mine  developed  to 
capacity  of  five  hundred  tons  daily. 
Price,  $46,000  cash.  Address  Box  306, 
care  of  The  Black  Diamond. _ 

20,000,000  tons  of  coal,  by  careful 
estimate,  unmined,  in  a  going  opera¬ 
tion;  one  thousand  tons  per  day;  fully 
equipped;  Thacker  Field,  W.  Va.  Ex¬ 
cellent  shipping  facilities;  paid  this 
year  $200,000  net.  Price  $1,500,000. 
E.  W.  Speed,  412-413  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

New  Pennsylvania  corporation  own¬ 
ing  200  acres  of  six-foot  low  volatile, 
low  sulphur  coal  with  sixteen  acres 
surface  fronting  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  Clearfield  rate  east,  offers  par¬ 
ticipation  for  development  to  respon¬ 
sible  interested  parties  Address 
Treasurer,  Box  L,  1502  Oliver  build- 
ing,  Pitsburgh,  Pa. _ 

For  Sale — Operating  coal  mine  lo¬ 
cated  on  Cresson  Division  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  railroad.  Capacity  one  hun- 
cred  tons  daily.  Improvements 
include  modern  tipple,  stable,  black¬ 
smith  shop,  office  and  ten  houses. 
Price  $40,000  cash.  Principals  only. 
Address  Box  501,  care  The  Black 
Diamond,  No.  29  Broadway,  New 
York. 


COAL  MINES  FOR  SALE. 

For  Sale  or  Lease — 781  acres  West 

Virginia  coal  in  Logan  county.  Seven¬ 
teen  million  tons  Island  Creek  splint 
and  Eagle  gas  by-product  coal.  Ad¬ 
dress  “S”  Box  No.  1375,  Charleston, 
W.  Va. _ 

Coal  Mine  for  Sale — Operating  in 
southern  Illinois  near  West  Frank¬ 
fort.  Good  tonnage  of  one  of  the  best 
grade  of  coals  in  southern  Illinois. 
Address  Box  294,  The  Black  Dia¬ 
mond^ _ 

Coal  mine  for  sale.  Located  in  cen¬ 
tral  Illinois,  taking  Springfield  rate 
to  Chicago.  Capacity  2,000  tons  daily. 
On  several  roads  insuring  good  car 
supply.  Particulars  on  application. 
Address  Box  250,  The  Black  Dia- 
mond.  _ 

For  Sale — Southern  Indiana  mine, 
ready  to  produce  300  tons  daily  at 
handsome  profit;  capable  of  increas¬ 
ing  to  750  tons  daily  with  further  de¬ 
velopment.  Excellent  mining  condi¬ 
tions.  Address  Box  304,  The  Black 
Diamond. 

For  Sale-LCoal  mine  located  on  two 
trunk  line  railroads  in  the  southern 
Illinois  field,  producing  the  best  steam 
and  domestic  coal  mined  in  the  state. 
Capacity  3,000  tons  per  day.  All  mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  Freight  to  Chicago 
$1.00.  Analysis:  Dry  coal  shows  this 
quality:  ash,  6.92;  volatile  combustible 
matter,  39.70;  fixed  carbon,  53.38; 
British  thermal  units,  13.385.  Large 
acreage.  Practically  entire  tonnage 
free.  A  rare  opportunity  for  large 
manufacturing  company,  public  utility 
or  railroad  to  ensure  coal  tonnage 
for  all  time.  No  broker’s  commission. 
Inquiries  must  indicate  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  secure  attention.  Ad¬ 
dress  T.  ].,  care  The  Black  Diamond. 


HELP  WANTED. 

Wanted  mine  clerk,  experienced 
Franklin  county  operation.  Must 
have  payroll  and  billing  experience. 
Address  Box  307,  care  The  Black  Dia- 
mond. _ 

Wanted  machinist  for  a  completely 
equipped  machine  mining  property  in 
southern  Illinois.  Must  be  capable  of 
doing  such  work  as  is  generally  nec¬ 
essary  at  machine  mines.  Give  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages  expected.  Box  217, 
The  Black  Diamond. 

Wanted  electrician  for  mining  prop¬ 
erty  in  southern  Illinois;  must  be 
capable  of  taking  care  of  repairs  in  a 
completely  equipped  machine  plant. 
Give  age,  refereace  to  former  em¬ 
ployees  and  salary  expected.  Box 
218,  The  Black  Diamond. 

Wanted — ^Machinist  to  take  charge 
of  new  mine  in  southern  Illinois. 
Must  be  thoroughly  competent  and 
capable  of  doing  all  kinds  of  work. 
Good  permanent  position  for  right 
party.  Address  Johnston  City  Coal 
Company,  116  South  Michigan  ave- 
niie.  Chicago.  Ill, _ 

Wanted — Superintendent  to  take 
charge  of  new  mine;  must  be  familiar 
with  southern  Illinois  fields,  experi¬ 
enced  in  erecting  and  installing  new 
equipment,  buildings,  etc.  Good  op¬ 
portunity.  State  full  particulars.  Ad- 
dress  Box  254.  The  Black  Diamond. 

Wanted — Chief  clerk  at  large  Illi¬ 
nois  mine.  Must  be  able  to  take  en¬ 
tire  charge  of  mine  office  and  ac¬ 
counts.  Man  over  draft  age  or  ex¬ 
empted  preferred,  as  position  will  be 
permanent  one  to  right  man.  State 
age,  give  references  and  experience. 
Address  Box  300,  The  Black  Diamond. 


HELP  WANTED. 

Wanted — Chief  engineer  by  south¬ 

ern  Illinois  Coal  Company  operating 
two  mines.  Good  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  thoroughly  competent  man. 
Address  replies,  giving  all  particulars, 
to  Johnston  City  Coal  Company,  116 
South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MACHINERY  WANTED 

Wanted — Two  to  four  short-wall 

coal  mining  machines,  250  volt,  direct 
current.  Advise  price,  condition  and 
delivery.  Address  D.  J.  Evans,  646 
Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Wanted — 25  to  50  mine  cars,  42” 

gauge,  14”  wheel,  1J4”  axle  to  hold 
one  to  IJ^  tons.  Give  full  descrip¬ 
tion  and  height  when  answering.  Ad- 
dress  P.  O,  Box  34,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Wanted-^One  complete  air  plant 

for  coal  mining  capacity  of  compres¬ 
sor,  10  machines,  capacity  of  boiler 
150  or  200  h.  p.  Pan  Handle  Coal 
Company,  Jackson,  Ky. 

Wanted — l  second  hand  booster  fan. 
3x12  to  deliver  25,000  cubic  feet  of 
air.  Also;  could  use  small  25  horse¬ 
power  motor.  Harrisburg  Colliery 
Company,  Harrisburg,  Ill. 

Second  hand  coal  stripping  plant 
desired  or  operator  to  take  contract 
for  stripping  acreage  sufficient  to  run 
about  three  years.  Address  F.  L. 
Frawley,  1406  Rockefeller  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Wanted — At  once,  10  or  13  ton  Jef¬ 
frey  haulage  locomotive.  42-inch 
gauge,  250  volt.  Prefer  new  one. 
Also,  two  5  or  6  ton  Jeffrey  gathering 
locomotives.  Address  Box  291,  The 
Black  Diamond. _ 

Wanted — Second  hand  single  fixed 
drum  haulage  engine.  First  motion. 
Approximate  size  cylinders  18  to  20 
inches,  stroke  24  to  30  inches.  Jaw 
clutch  preferred.  Drum  6  to  8  feet 
diameter.  Northern  Coal  Company, 
Equality,  Ill. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

Man  thirty-five,  with  six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  Chicago  on  special  coal 
work  in  retail  and  wholesale  trade. 
Familiar  with  eastern  and  Illinois 
field,  a  hustler  with  extreme  ability, 
wants  connection  with  a  live  firm;  fa¬ 
miliar  with  operation,  labor  and  trans¬ 
portation  problems.  Address  Box 
232,  The  Black  Diamond. 

Office  manager  and  accountant  ex¬ 
perienced  in  invoices,  manifests  and 
handling  supplies  for  machine  mines 
and  mechanical  haulage,  making  roy¬ 
alty  statements,  etc.,  would  consider 
an  engagement.  Salary,  $175.00  per 
month.  References,  etc.,  of  the  high¬ 
est  standing.  Address  Box  299,  The 
Black  Diamond. _ 

I  am  at  present  employed  as  aud¬ 
itor  and  treasurer  of  coal  company, 
in  complete  charge  of  accounts  for 
three  mines.  Will,  for  personal  rea¬ 
sons,  consider  a  proposition  looking 
to  employment  as  auditor,  business 
manager  or  superintendent  of  one  or 
more  operations.  Can  install  and 
conduct  a  thorough  cost  accounting 
system;  familiar  with  and  competent 
to  handle  system  detailing  accurate 
costs.  Am  married,  with  family  of 
five.  Can  furnish  bond  and  give  first- 
class  references  from  present  and 
past  employers,  including  public  ac¬ 
countant’s  audit  certificate  bearing  on 
rny  books.  Opportunity  prime  con¬ 
sideration;  demonstration  of  work 
will  fix  the  salary.  Jno.  C.  McNeil, 
Harrison,  Bell  Co.,  Ky. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


Situation  Wanted— Expert  traffic 
manager  at  liberty  January  1st,  1918. 
Competent  to  supervise  all  railroad 
matters.  References.  Address  Box 
293,  The  Black  Diamond. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Wanted — To  buy  large  deposit  of 

coal  ashes,  coke  breeze  or  coal  slack 
of  inferior  quality.  Address  W  L 
Scott,  300  Commerce  Bldg.,  Erie.  Pa. 

Want  to  buy  anthracite  and  bitumi- 

tonnage.  For  sale  quarter-inch 
Virginia  anthracite  screenings.  For 
sale,  coal  operations  in  undeveloped 
lands.  Timberland,  Wiggins  Block, 
Cincinnati. 


COAL  MINES  WANTED. 

Wanted — Pocahontas  coal  mine  W 
H.  Browne,  1214  Standard  Trust  Bldg.. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Wanted— Producing  mine,  smoke¬ 
less  on  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  or  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western  Railway.  Give  full 
particulars,  capacity,  price  and  terms. 
Address  Box  303,  The  Black  Dia- 
niond. 


_ LOCATIONS _ 

Wanted — Rail  coal  yard  in  Chicago 
or  suburbs.  Dealer  yard  preferred  in 
good  soft  coal  territory.  Address  Box 
305,  The  Black  Diamond. 

MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 

For  Sale — Immediate  delivery;  40 
1  ton  pit  cars,  good  condition.  If  in¬ 
terested  we  will  furnish  particulars. 
Harrisburg  Colliery  Company,  Har- 
risburg.  Ill. _ 

For  Sale--Immediate  delivery,  50-1 

xlJ-^-ton  pit  bars,  good  condition. 
Gauge  38  inches,  12-inch  wheel.  2-inch 
axles.  Prices  right.  Address  Box  131, 
Petersburg,  Ill. _ 

For  Sale — One  second  hand  Jeffrey 

seven  ton  electric  mine  locomotive, 
250  volt  D.  C.  36  inch  track  gauge. 
Address  D.  J.  Evans,  646  Railway  Ex- 
change  Bldg.,  Chicago. _ 

For  Sale — One  Norwalk  compres¬ 
sor,  size  18x1054x16x16.  18-inch  stroke 
will  supply  six  machines;  also  three 
Harrison  punches,  all  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Hercules  Coal  Company,  Mor- 
ganfield.  Ky. _ 


Steam  Hoist  for  sale:  Brand  new, 
15  in.  by  16  in.  reversing  steam  hoist 
for  10,000  lbs.  rope  pull  at  500  ft.  per 
minute  or  less.  Drum  60  in.  by  64  in. 
Immediate  shipment.  Dravo-Doyle 
Company,  Diamond  Bank  Bldg.,  Pitts-  ■ 
burgh,  Pa. _ 

Guaranteed  Used  Equipment — Min¬ 
ing  machines,  motor  generator  sets, 
engine  generator  sets,  motors,  gener¬ 
ators,  engines,  boilers,  early  deliveries 
on  new  mine  cars.  Prices  right, 
prompt  shipments.  W.  H.  Ruken- 
brod.  Canton,  Ohio. 

For  Sale — Two  steam  operated 
portable  Ottumwa  box  car  loaders. 
Used  about  one  year.  Lately  over¬ 
hauled  and  are  now  as  good  as  new. 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  First  Na¬ 
tional  Soo  Line  building,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn. 

For  Sale — Two  Morgan  Gardner 
one  Goodman  short  wall  mining  ma¬ 
chines  42-inch  gauge  44-inch  coal 
seam,  6  feet  6-inch  cutter  bores,  self- 
propelling  trucks  and  cable  reel  in 
service  good  condition  for  inspection. 
Ohio  mine  quick  shipment,  first  comer 
price.  $2,500  each  f.  o.  b.  Eugene  Mc- 
Auliffe,  400  Union  Electric  building, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 

For  Sale — 300  K.  W.  Turbo-gener¬ 
ator  A.  C;  11  K.  W.  250-volt  D.  C. 
generator;  10  Sullivan  air  punching 
machines;  2,000  feet  2/0  round,  bare 
copper  wire;  7x12  Porter  locomotive, 
36-inch  gauge.  A.  V.  Konsberg,  226 
S.  La  Salle  street,  Chicago. _ 

One  4j4-ton  250-volt  Wastinghouse- 
Baldwin  trolley  locomotive,  36-inch 
gauge.  One  8-ton  Goodman  trolley 
focomotive,  250  volts,  40-inch  gauge, 
can  be  made  42-inch  gauge.  One  5-ton 
250-volt  Morgan  -  Gardner  36  -  inch 
gauge.  One  Goodman  3-ton  36-inch 
gauge.  Subject  to  inspection.  W.  H. 

Rukenbrod,  Canton,  Ohio. _ 

"  Offer  for  immediate  shipment  2 
new  Jeffrey  shortwall  mining  mach¬ 
ines  35  B.  250  volts  D.  C.  complete; 
1  Sullivan  class  C.  E.  6  shortwall; 
j  27B  Jeffrey  breast  machines.  Also 
tonnage  of  light  and  heavy  section 
rails  for  quick  shipment.  If  inter¬ 
ested  wire  or  phone  L.  A.  Green,  1610 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Pitts- 
jurgh,  Pa. _ _ 

Available 
At  Once! 

HOISTING  ENGINES 

C-488  — 2  42"  single  drum  close  mininv 
hoists,  direct  connected  to  40  Hi 
P.,  4  cylinder  automobile  type 
gas  engines.  • 

E-351  — 1  7x10"  Mundy  double  cylinder, 
double  friction  drum  hoisting 
engine. 

C-1066 — 1  854x10"  Lidgerwood  hoisting  en¬ 
gine,  double  cylinder,  double  fric¬ 
tion  drum;  swinging  gear. 

LOCOMOTIVES 

P-4  — 2  Deckerville  19"  gauge  locomo¬ 

tives.  Copper  fire  box.  Weight 
10,000  lbs.  Working  pressure 
100  lbs. 

E-8  — 1  Brooks  8-wheel  locomotive  15" 

cylinders,  18"  stroke,  86"  gauge. 

E-6  — 4  Baldwin  86"  gauge  8-wheel  loco¬ 

motives,  15"  cylinders,  18" 
stroke. 

AIR  COMPRESSORS 

C-1022 — 2  Ingersoll-Rand  Type  X2  stage 
steam  driven  air  compressors; 
low  pressure  air  cylinder,  29'' 
diameter,  high  pressure  air  cyl¬ 
inder,  18"  diameter;  24"  stroke. 
Steam  cylinder,  18"  diameter, 
24"  stroke.  Piston  displacement 
264  cubic  feet  per  minute.  80 
to  100  lbs.  air  pressure. 

RAIL 

10  miles  36-lb.  relaying  rail 
6  miles  40-lb.  relaying  rail 
•'7  miles  45-lb.  relaying  rail 
CABLE 

6,000  ft.  ^-in.  Plow  Steel  Cable 
6,000  ft.  Ifl-in.  Plow  Steel  Cable 

Boilers  of  all  kinds,  smoke  stack  in  all 
sizes,  electrical  equipment, 
dump  cars,  rail,  etc. 

Ask  for  our  128  page  current  stock  list 
No.  BD.304 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 

35lh  and  Iron  Sis.  Chicago,  III. 


Rails 

300  tons  12-lb.  New.  450  tons  20-lb.  Relay. 

100  tons  16-lb.  New.  100  tons  25-lb.  New. 

160  tons  19-lb.  New.  500  tons  2S-lb.  Relay. 

Locomotives 

Saddle  Tank 

2— 5 -ton  36-in.  gage  Porter. 

2—754-ton  36-in.  gage  Davenport. 

20—14-ton  36-in.  gage  Vulcans,  Porters, 
Davenports. 

1— 18-ton  36-in.  gage  Davenport. 

2—  8- ton  24-in.  gage  Davenport. 

All  in  exceptionally  good  condition. 

Pit  Cars 

38—36-in.  gage  end-dump  Quarry  or  Mine 
Cars,  36  cu.  ft.  level  full.  Good. 

Generator  Sets 

1—60  K.  W.  Northern  Generator  250  volt 
D.  C.  direct  connected  to  Alfree 
automatic  engine,  complete  with 
generator  panel.  Excellent. 

1 — 150  K.  W.  Westinghouse  250-500  volt 
D.  C.  generator  direct  connected  to 
Buckeye  engine.  First-class. 

2ELNICKER  IN  ST.  LOUIS 

Send  for  Bulletin  227—44  Bargain  Pages. 


Locomotive  Cranes 

1 — 20  ton  new  Orton  and  Steinbrenner  8  wheel  M.  C.  B.,  50  ft. 
boom,  bucket  operating  drums,  54"  dia.  boiler. 

1 — 15  ton  new  O.  and  S.  8  wheel  M.  C.  B.,  45  ft.  boom,  equipped 
with  yd.  clamshell  bucket. 

1_20  ton  8  wheel  M.  C.  B.  Ohio,  35  ft.  boom,  equipped  with  Ij/o 
yard  clamshell  bucket. 

1—10  ton  American,  4  wheel  standard  gauge,  36  ft.  boom,  bucket 
operating  drums. 

also 

Hoisting  Engines,  Clamshell  Buckets,  Boilers,  Air  Compressors,  Etc. 

All  for  immediate  delivery. 

F.  MAYER 

1601  Monadnock  Block  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

SPECIAL  LOCOB 

CARS,  STEAM  SHOVEI 

FOR  PRACTICALLY  / 

1 — 15  Ton,  8  Wheel  Truck,  BROV 
ft.  Boom,  used  only  few  months  in  ac 
DIATE  shipment. 

10 — 100,000  capacity  steel  HOPPE 
little  used,  ICC  and  MCB  equipment, 

30 — 60,000  capacity  BOX  CARS, 
out  of  shops,  PROMPT  shipments. 

1 — 35  Ton,  8  Wheel  Truck,  OHIO 
used  only  few  months  in  actual  servici 

1 — 15  Ton,  4  Wheel  Truck,  BRO 
Boom,  etc.,  used  very  little,  strictly  7 

MARION,  THEW  and  BUCYRIJ 
TRACTION  WHEELS,  also  STAND7 
PROMPT  shipments.  Very  desirable 
ment. 

Act  quickly.  All  quotati 

K  C  continei 

A.  L.  1  V/txDllilx  1  f  Shops  aj 

MOTIVE  CRANES 

..S,  LOCOMOTIVES,  Etc. 

MM  EDI  ATE  SHIPMENT 

VN  HOIST  LOCOMOTIVE  CRANE,  36 
tual  service,  first  class  condition,  IMME- 

R  GONDOLA  CARS,  just  good  as  new, 
IMMEDIATE  shipment. 

ICC  and  MCB  equipment,  coming  right 

>  LOCOMOTIVE  CRANE,  55  ft.  Boom, 

:,  just  like  new,  IMMEDIATE  shipment. 

WNING  LOCOMOTIVE  CRANE,  38  ft. 
t-l  Crane,  PROMPT  SHIPMENT. 

S  STEAM  SHOVELS,  mounted  on  both 
^RD  GAUGE  TRUCKS.  Different  sizes, 
purchases.  Also  considerable  other  equip- 

'ons  subject  PRIOR  SALES 

HAL  and  COMMERCIAL  BANK  BLDG.,  /"^L  *  _ 

nd  Storage  Yards  at  Chicago 

3  Shay  geared  std.  gauge  Locomotives, 
28,  45  and  13  ton. 

2  Heisler  36"  geared  Locomotives,  1  7 
and  30  tons. 

1  Whitcomb  5  ton,  36"  gauge  Locomo¬ 
tive. 

2  75-ton  Steam  Shovels. 

1  1 00-ton  Bucuyrus  Steam  Shovel. 

1  Revolving  Crane,  40' boom,  12' gauge. 
100  Steel  End  Dump  Cars,  36"  gauge. 
54  Western  Dump  Cars,  3  to  12  yd. 

3  Drag  Lines,  40,  60  and  100'  booms. 

DONAHUE  &  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  St.,  CHICAGO 

BOILERS 

1 — 300  H.  P.  Edgemoor  water  tube 

boilers. 

3— 225H.  P.  Sterling  water  tube 

boiler. 

1—  80  H.  P.  Marine  type  fire  box, 

good  for  ISO  lbs. 

1 —  so  H.  P.  Vertical  butt  strap,  hol¬ 
low  staybolts  good  for  12S  lb. 
pressure. 

1 —  40  H.  P.  Portable  fire  box,  on 
wheels. 

1 —  2S  H.  P.  Vertical. 

2 —  72x18  good  for  12S  lb.  pressure,  and 

a  lot  of  others. 

MACHINERY  WAREHOUSE  &  SALES  CO. 

Tels.  Harrison  5799  &  6904  701  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago 

RAILS— FOR  SALE 

50  tons  20  lb.  relayers  and  bars 

90  tons  30  “  "  “  “ 

350  tons  35  “ 

Fine  condition.  Immediate  shipment. 

Almost  all  weights  In  stock.  What  do  you  need! 
What  have  you  for  sale  t 

KLEIN-RODGERS  COMPANY 

20  East  Jackson  Blvd.  CHICAGO  . 

THE  WEST  VIRGINIA 
RAIL  COMPANY 

Huntington.  W.  Va. 

Manufacturer.  LIGHT  STEEL  RAILS 
AND  ACCESSORIES 

12  .16.  20,  26.  30,  36,  40,  46 
pounds  to  the  yard. 

W  T  O*  We  offer  for  prompt  delivery  ten  thousand  tons  of  NEW 
RAlLof  the  following  weights,  delivery  from  the  mill,  taking 
rate  of  freight  of  Chicago: 

12  lb.,  14  lb.,  16  lb.,  20  lb.,  25  lb.  per  yard. 

ORDERS  WILL  BE  FILLED  IN  TURN  AS  THEY  ARE  RECEIVED 

CHESTER  A.  PHILLIPS  &  CO.,  Sales  Engineers 

Old  Colony  Building  _  -  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

NEW  MOTORS 

2 — 5  H.  P.  Westinghouse,  type  CS,  485  R.P.M  . 

2—  7i  H  P.  Westinghouse,  type  CS,  485  R.P.M. 

1 — 2  H.  P.  Westinghouse,  type  CS,  850  R.P.M. 

36 — h  H.P.  Westinghouse, type eSA, 11 40  R.P.M. 

8 — 1  H.P.  Westinghouse, type eSA, 1140  R.P.M. 
58— 2  H.P.  Westinghouse,  type  CS,  1120  R.P.M. 

3 —  2  H.  P.  Westinghouse,  type  CS,  850  R.P.M. 
20—3  H.  P.  Westinghouse,  lyye  CS,  850  R.P.M. 

1 —  7i  H.  P.  Whstinghousc,lypc  CS,1740  R.P.M. 

2 —  10  H.  P,  Westinghouse, type  CS,  1740  R.P.M. 

1 — 7^  H.P. Westinghouse,  type  CS, 853 R.P.M. 

These  are  all  3  phase,  60  cycle,  440 
volts.  Regular  factory  discounts.  We 
have  1,000  other  bargains. 

NATHAN  KLEIN  &  CO. 

208  Centre  St.,  New  York  City 

Wanted 

Electric  Locomotive 

8  to  10  ton;  250  volts  D.  C. 
36"  gauge.  Might  use  42". 

Box  302,  Care  The  Black  Diamond 

RATES  FOR  SPACE 

Under  Professional  Directory 
heading  by  the  year,  $1.45  per 
inch  per  insertion. 

On  hand  16  new  Charging  Cars,  40  cu.  ft. 
Spring  Trucks,  Drop  Slides,  8'  4'  long, 
39'  high,  34'  wide,  gage  21',  12'  wheels. 

MEAD-MORRISON  MFG.  CO. 
CHICAGO 


FOR  SALE 
$50,000  Stock 
Coal  Mine  Machinery 

Ten  Air  Compressors,  25'  to  1,200’. 
Vertical  steam  boilers,  10  H.  P.  to  50  H.  P. 
Fire  box  boilers,  12  H.  P.  to  250  H.  P. 
Hoisting  engines,  steam  and  electric. 

20"  engine  lathe  for  repair  shop . $  300 

15"  engine  lathe  for  repair  shop .  200 

Steel  derrick,  90'  boom . 1,000 

Guyed  derrick,  70'  boom .  900 

Coal  handling  crane,  with  bucket...  7,500 

1/4-yard  clamshell  bucket .  550 

Three  dragline  excavators . 

25  H.  P.  Ideal  Automatic  Engine -  275 

25  H.  P.,  H.  S.  G.  Slide  Valve  Engine  100 
254"  centrifugal  pump  and  primer...  50 
6"  centrifugal  pump  and  primer....  125 

Duplex  steam  pumps,  all  sizes . 

Ten  Corliss  engines,  all  sizes . 

Electric  generators  and  motors,  all 

sizes  . 

One  5- ton  motor  truck,  dump  body.  2,000 

20  concrete  mixers,  all  sizes . . 

15  H.  P.  heavy  duty  gasoline  engine  250 

20  chain  hoists,  all  sizes . 

10,0(XI'  2-inch  W.  I.  pipe . . 

F.  WILSON 

331  West  35th  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


TRANSITS  AND  LEVELS  RENTED 

By  the  Day,  Week  or  Month 

Used  Instruments  Bought, 
Sold  &  Exchanged  for  new 

The  Engineering  Agency  “”"chTcsBo''°''‘ 


RAIL  RAIL  RAIL 

1500  tons  first  class  56  lbs. 

800  tons  first  class  60  lbs. 

1500  tons  first  class  45  lbs. 

300  tons  first  class  35  lbs. 

All  with  angle  bars.  We  own  this 
rail.  Wire  for  prices. 

MACHINERY  WAREHOUSE  &  SALES  CO. 
Tels.  HarrisoQ  5793  &  6904  701  Old  Colony  Bid;.,  Chicago 


BOILERS 

ALL  SIZES  AND  MAKES 
For  Immediate  Shipment 

J.  F.  DAVIS,  1408  Harris  Trust  Bldg. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FOR  SALE- 250  VOLT  GENERATORS 

KW. 

1  30  Ft.  Wayne,  to  Skinner  auto,  engine 

1  3754  Westinghouse. 

1  3754  Fort  Wayne,  to  Ideal  engine. 

1  40  Westinghouse,  to  Fleming  engine. 

1  60  Card. 

1  ,  60  Ft.  Wayne,  126-260  v.,  3-wire,  with 

balance-coil. 

1  50  Western  Elec.,  to  Ideal  engine. 

2  60  Ft.  Wayne,  to  Habcrcorn  engines. 

1  55  Ft.  Wayne,  125-250  v.,  3-wire,  with 

balance-coil. 

1  60  Western  Elec.,  125-250  volts,  3- 

wire,  double-commutator. 

1  75  Thompson-Ryan,  to  Ridgeway  en- 

gine. 

1  110  Gen.  Elec.,  to  Buffalo  Forge  comp, 
engine. 

Large  stock  220-volt  D.  C.  Motors. 

Send  for  our  “Monthly  Bargain  Sheet,” 
showing  net  pricM.  We  make  a  specialty 
of  second-hand  electrical  machinery — over¬ 
hauled  like  new. 


Largest  stock  in  America. 
Motors  and  generators  rented, 
rent  any  machine  in  our  stock. 


We  will 
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Mac  GOVERN  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEW  AND  USED 

POWER  MACHINERY 


Alternating  and  Direct  Current  Units,  Belted  Dynamos,  Engines,  Rotary  Con¬ 
verters  and  Transformers,  Motor  Generator  Sets,  Motors,  Steam  and  Electric 
Hoists,  Air  Compressors,  etc.,  always  in  stock. 

114  Liberty  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


High  Grade  Electrical  Repairs 

NEW  AND  REBUILT  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 

430  SOUTH  GREEN  STREET 

CHICAGO 


Guaranteed  Electrical  Repairs  Second  Hand  Motors 

HudMiinn  Motors  and  Rotary  Converters 

NORTHWESTERN  ELECTRIC  CO.,  408416  S.  Hoyne  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Pittsburg’s  Electrical  Clearing  House 

“WE  BUY  AND  SELL” 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS.  NEW  AND  REBUILT  MOTORS,  GENERATORS 
AND  ACCESSORIES  IN  STOCK  FOR  PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

MILLER-OWEN  ELECTRIC  CO.,  INC..  PITTSBURG,  PENNA. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

2  5  H.  P.,  Wagner,  slip  ring  motors  with  elevator  controller. 

2  7H  H.  P.  Wagner,  slip  ring  motors  with  elevator  controller. 

1  30  K.  W.,  110  volt.  Northern,  D.  C.  Generator,  1000  R.  P.  M. 

1  45  K.  W.,  220  volt.  Jenney,  D.  C.  Generator,  900  R.  P.  M. 

1  75  H.  P.  220  V.,  3  ph..  60  Cy..  900  R.P.M.,  Gen.  Elec,  slip  ring. 

4  400  H.  P.,  B.&W.  Boilers  with  mechanical  stokers. 

CHICAGO  ELECTRIC  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY,  740  W.  VanlBuren  St.,  Chicago 


DIRECT  CONNECTED 

GENERATOR  SETS 

2— Westmghouse  500  K.  W.  D.  C.  generators,  500  volts,  910  amperes,  complete  with 
switchboards  and  instruments,  direct  connected  to  2— Cross  Compound  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Iron  Works  engines,  18x30x42. 

Can  be  changed  over  to  250  volts.  Ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

HARRY  E.  SALZBERG  &  CO.,  30  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Memphis 

Steel  Construction  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DESIGN,  FABRICATE  and  ERECT 

Structural  Steel  Work 

for  HEADFRAMES,  TIPPLES  AND  BINS,  also 
STEEL  TRESTLES,  BRIDGES  AND  STEEL  WORK 
for  GENERAL  MINE  CONSTRUCTION. 


R,  G.  READ 

CONTRACTING  ENGINEER 
COAL  TIPPLES 
COAL  HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 
FISHER  BLDG.,  CHICAGO 


Andrews  Allen,  C.  E.  John  A.  Garcia,  E.  M. 

Allen  &  Garcia  Co. 

Consulting  «nd  Constructing  Engineers 
DESIGNING  -  SUPERINTENDENCE  -  CONSTRUCTION 
KTcrytblngfor  s  Cosl  Mins,  Including  Structures 
Hechanlcsl  and  Electrical  IneUllatlons,  Shaft 
Sinking,  Development  and  Operation. 
Ex&Blnttleas  -  Reports  -  AEprslskls 

CHICAGO 


McCormick  Bidg. 


ANALYSIS  o/COAL 

IS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Experience.  Care  and  Standardized 
Equipment  Mean  Accurate  Rcaulu 

GULICK-HENDERSON  Co. 

Manhattan  Buildinf  CHICAGO 


HANS  OLSON,  Pris.  JNO.  A  FISRII,  Iie’y 

PUNXSUTAWNEY  DRILLING  &  CONTRACTING 
COMPANY 

DIAMOND  DRILL  CONTRACTORS 

TESTING  BITUMINOUS  COAL  LANDS  A  SnOALIT 

PUNXSUTAWNET,  PA. 


Froehling  &  Robertson 

RICHMOND  TESTING  LABORATORY. 
FUEL  SPECIALISTS 
Modern  ^uipment  for  analyses  of  coal,  coke, 
oils  and  clays.  Water  analyses. 

Real  Estate  Exchange  Building 
RICHMOND  -  -  VIRGINIA 


“COAL  BRIQUEniNG” 

Dutch  (Oil)  Process 

GENERAL  BRIQUETTING  COMPANY 

25  BROAD  STREET  NEW  YOKE  QH 


Goal  Briquetting  Machinery 

Capadties  from  10  to  35  tons  of  2  ounce 
Briquettes  per  hour.  G>mpleu  plants 
erected  and  guaranteed. 

MASHEK  ENGINEERING  CO. 

80  West  Street.  New  York 


POMEROY  &  MARTIN 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS 

FISHER  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


SOF-XEMIMO  r 
F^lL.XRAXfOrM 


rOFt, ©OILER  TEED  AND  ALC  INDUSTRIAL.  USES 

WM.  B.  SCAJPE  a  SONS’  CO-,  i=»f'rTSe UR QM.  (»A. 


P  IRON  AND  w  WIRE  AND 
STEEL  I  MANILA 

PIPE  K  ROPE 

Luge  itoek  ol  good  sound  SECOND  HAND 
piM  in  long  straight  lengths.  Nortutpitaor 
eaten  ‘ 


P 


I  pteeee;  eonplkigs  and  thraads  perfect.  OHIO  PIPE  CO. 


MALLEABLE 
AND  CAST 
FITTINGS 

Largest  eloek  oi  NEW  pipe  in  the  Middle  Wat 

Works  and  Yards,  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


E 


ROBINS  CONVEYING  MACHINERY 

Our  bolletins  describe  the  soccessfol  solntioo  of 
many  material-handling  problems.  Write  for  them. 
ROBINS  CONVEYING  BELT  COMPANY 
New  York,  18  Park  Row 
Chicago,  Old  Colony  Bldg.  San  Fraacisco,  The 
Griffin  Co.  Salt  Lake  City,  Kewhouse  Bldg. 
Birmingham,  Ala..  C.  B.  Davis  Eng.  Co.  Toronto. 
Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber.  Ltd. 


SWITCHES  and  FROGS 

Railroad  crossings,  portable  track  for  all  sizes  of  rails,  immediate  shipment 
from  stock.  STEEL,  RAILS,  splices,  spikes  and  bolts;  all  kinds  of 
track  material. 

M.  Mitsnkun  Co. 

Book  Building  DETROIT,  MICH. 


YOU  CAN’T  LOOK  INTO  THE  EARTH 

but  we  can  get  you  a  core  of  all  strata,  t«  be  examined. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  DRILLING  CO. 

Formerly  THE  J.  A.  BRENNAN  DRILLING  CO. 

2623  Whitehall  Bldg.  No.  30  Carson  Stroe 

New  York  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Phone  Rector  993  Phone  Hemlock 

DRILLING  CONTRACTORS 


Standard  Steel  Screen  Bars 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  these  bars  in  the  country 
and  can  always  make  immediate  shipments. 

We  Design  and  Build 

Screening  Plants,  Larry  Wagons,  Mine  Cars,  and  Mine 
Car  Equipment,  and  the  Phillips  Automatic  Cross  Over 
and  Push  Back  Car  Dumps. 

PHILLIPS  MINE  AND  MILL  SUPPLY  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Six  Steam-Operated  Coal  Handling  Bridges 

FOR  SALE— IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Two  bridges  operated  as  single,  self- 
contained  units.  The  other  four 
bridges  are  united  in  two  pairs  which 
operate  entirely  independently  ex¬ 
cept  as  regards  lateral  movement 
along  the  prop>erty,  when  each  pair 
travel  together,  as  the  supporting 
towers  are  respectively  united  in  a 
common  structure. 

SPAN  OF  BRIDGES,  200  feet. 

Cantilevers  at  rear,  92  feet  from 
ji  center  of  rear  supporting  leg. 

All  bridges  and  their  accessory 
equipment  are  of  Brown  Hoisting 
Machinery  Company’s  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  comprise  the  following: 

SIX — Single  Rope  Grab  Buckets, 
each  of  1 ton  capacity. 

FIVE — Shovel  Buckets,  each  of  2 
ton  capacity. 

In  addition  to  the  bridges,  which 
are  complete  and  in  good  working 
order,  there  is  for  sale  on  the  same 
property  a  STEAM  POWER 
PLANT,  containing: 

FOUR — 60"xl6  ft.  Horizontal  Tubular  Boilers,  built  for  1 00  lbs.  working  pressure,  with  accessory  equipment,  including  Feed  Water  Heater  and  two  Duplex  Feed  Pumps. 

There  is  also  other  machinery  on  the  dock  for  sale,  as  follows: 

ONE — 18''x36"  CORLISS  ENGINE  with  fly-wheel  12  ft.  diameter  by  21"  face. 

ONE — Grip  Sheave  Car  Pulling  Mechanism. 

ONE — Grip  Sheave  Bridge  Moving  Apparatus. 

The  above  machinery  can  be  inspected  on  20th  St.  Dock,  Milwaukee  Western  Fuel  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

MEAD-MORRISON  MFG.  CO.,  Monadnock  Block,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


If  it  is 

“REAL 

SURE  ENOUGH 
COAL 

you  want,  the  coal  that  burns  freely, 
ignites  quickly,  gives  off  little  soot, 
makes  little  ash,  handles  and  stocks 
well,  and  will  bring  repeat  orders, 
write  us  and  we  will  get  it  for  you. 


The  Red  Dragon  Coal  Company 

905  Union  Central  Bldg. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


North  Western  Fuel  Co. 

Dock  Coals 

Exclusive  Superior  Shippers  of 

D.  L  &  W.  SCRANTON 

and 

Millers  Creek  and  Elkhorn  Kentucky 
Coals,  Fairmont  Steam  and  Georges 
Creek  Cumberland  Smithing 

Also  Shippers  of 

High-Grade  Eastern  Soft  Coals 

Best  Coals 
Best  Preparation 
Best  Service 

North  Western  Fuel  Co. 

Duluth,  Minn.  Superior,  Wis. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Washburn,  Wis.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Are  you  filing  and 
collecting  your 
claims  for  loss  of 
weight  in  transit? 

RAILROAD  CLAIMS  BOOK 

(No.  444) 

is  designed  and  published  by  THE  BLACK 
DIAMOND  to  facilitate  a  quick,  correct  and 
effect.ve  filing  of  shortage  claims  as  coal  dealers 
have  occasion  to  file  one. 

RAILROAD  CLAIMS  BOOK  consists  of  100 
Original  and  1()0  Duplicate  forms  of  claim  blanks 
as  shown  herewith.  Original  and  duplicate  copies 
are  made  at  one  writing,  the  original  copy 
being  sent  to  the  railroad  claim  agent,  the  dupli¬ 
cate  copy  remaining  in  the  book  as  a  permanent 
and  accurate  record  of  every  claim  filed. 

These  forms  when  filled  in  and  sent  the  claim 
agent,  show  at  a  glance  what  the  claim  is  for  and 
all  the  data  appears  in  a  logical  sequence.  Where 
used,  dealers  are  finding  that  these  claim  blanks  not 
only  facilitate  an  easy  and  quick  filing  of  claims, 
but  hasten  their  settlement. 

The  collection  of  claims  is  not  due  to  any  “pull” 
with  the  claim  agent  or  any  mysterious  practice, 
but  is  due  more  to  the  manner  in  which  the  claim 
is  presented  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  at¬ 
tached. 

These  claims  when  filed  with  the  proper  evidence 
and  records,  are  filed  in  a  correct  manner,  a  man¬ 
ner  preferred  by  the  railroad  companies,  and  used 
by  other  businesses  similar  to  the  coal  trade. 

Do  away  with  the  te4ious  and  ineffective  method 
of  presenting  claims  written  in  pen  and  ink  or 
typewriter,  and  use  this  inexpensive,  effective  and 
quick  way  of  filing  and  collecting  shortage  claims. 

RAILROAD  CLAIMS  BOOK  (No.  444)  is  bound  in  heavy  art  canvas,  834  x  H  inches, 
(letter-head  size),  and  includes  100  Original  and  100  Duplicate  Claim  Blanks,  and  two 
sheets  of  carbon  paper.  The  price  of  the  hook  is  $1.00,  cash  with  order. 

THE  BLACK  DIAMOND 

1114  Manhattan  Building 

CHICAGO 


RAILROAD  CLAIM 

LOSS  OF  WEIGHT  IN  TRANSIT 

ORIGINAL  COPY 

Date - 


Claimant’s  No- 


To 

- ivemwdy  va;., 

of 

Dr 

To  loss  of 

weight  in  transit 

of 

of 

roal  at  ^ 

Freight  on 

Ihs.,  at  .‘fi 

<5 

Car  No. 

.  Initial 

.  5>hiniv»H  from 

fStationl 

Amount  loaded  in  car 

Ihs 

Amount  delivered 

lbs. 

The  following  papers  are  attached— 

(  )  1.  Bill  of  Lading. 

(  )  2.  Weighmaster’s  Certificate. 

(  )  3.  Invoice. 

(  )  4.  Expense  Bill. 

(  )  5.  Af^davil  of  Weight  at  Destination. 
<  )  6.  Scale  Record  of  Wagon  Loads. 


Shortage,. 


-lbs. 


(  )  7. 


Swcrn  to  before  me,  this _ 


,  Notary. 


Address_ 


My  commission  opires,. 


Published  by  THE  BLACK  DIAhtOND.  Cbicteo 
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HAYWARD  BUCKETS 


Blackstone  Valley  Gas  and  Electric  Com¬ 
pany’s  plant  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  erected  by 
the  Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co.  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  Stone  &  Webster  Corporation. 

Many  more  interesting  coal  handling  systems 
in  which  Hayward  Buckets  are  employed  are 
described  and  pictured  in  our  Pamphlet  No.  611. 
Yours  for  the  asking. 


E'  LABORATE  coal  towers  and  Hayward  Buck- 
-  ets  go  hand  in  hand.  Here  is  an  instance  of  it 
at  the  Blackstone  Valley  Gas  &  Electric  Com¬ 
pany’s  plant  at  Pawtucket,  R.  1. 

See  how  this  high-speed  Hayward  Clam  Shell 
Bucket  is  making  good  in  dumping  the  coal  just 
where  and  how  it  is  wanted.  The  insert  shows 
the  Bucket  discharging  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  pile  shown  in  the  main  illustration.  The 
trolley  to  which  the  bucket  is  attached  permits 
it  to  discharge  the  load  at  any  point  along  the 
bridge,  into  the  tower  hopper,  or  onto  the  belt 
conveyor  running  alongside  the  plant. 

Adaptability,  ruggedness  and  speed  are  written  all 
over  this  Hayward  Bucket  just  as  they  are  in 
countless  other  installations  all  over  the  country. 

Orange  Peel,  Clam  Shell,  Drag  Scraper 
and  Electric  Motor  Buckets 

Write  for  Literature 

The  Hayward  Company 

50  Church  Street  NEW  YORK 

2376-Y 


In  the  East  and  West  You  Will  Find 

G-W  Coal  Handling  Equipment 

MAKING  GOOD 


CAe  PNEUMATIC 

ROTARY  DIIMP 


For 

CONSERVATION 

MEN 


G-W  Loader  at  Work  in  Yard  of 
Artesian  Stone  and  Lime  Co.»  Chicago 


3000  Ton  Coal  Pocket 
Rubel  Bros.t  Brooklyn,  N«  Y* 


In  Points  of 
SERVICE 
DURABILITY 
and  SATISFACTION 


G-W  COAL 

Elevating  and  Conveying 
Machinery 
and 

Auxiliary  Equipment 

has  made  a  remarkable 
record. 


The  Way  to  Lower 
HANDLING  COSTS 


We  Design,  Build  and  Furnish: 
Coal  Pockets 
Ground  Storage  Plants 
Elevators  Conveyors 

Chutes  Screens 
Wagon  Loaders 
Write  for  Catalog  I6-B. 


GIFFORD-WOOD  CO. 

Main  Office  and  WorkiChicago  Office:  565  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET 
HUDSON,  N.Y.NEW  YORK  BUFFALO  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 


Machinery  can  be  bought — It's  a  matter  of  price 
and  delivery.  . 

But  the  man-market — That's  not  so  simfyle.  And 
it's  getting  worse. 


Those  husky  fellows  who  perfonn  the  numerous  opera¬ 
tions  of  handling  your  mine  cars  and  dumping  your 
coal — wouldn’t  you  like  to  use  some  of  them  elsewhere? 

The  Pneumatic  Rotary  Dump 

will  surely  enable  you  to  do  so.  Let  us  tell  you  how. 


Write  for  Bulletin 
No.  170-B 

Wood 

Equipment 

Co. 

McCORMICK  BLDG. 
CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
208  Arc'  itects  Bldg. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Union  Bank  Bldg. 

KN0XVILLE,TENN. 
1210  Hol;ton  Bank 
Bldg. 

(14) 
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Allison  Coupon  Co .  85 

American  Coal  Exporting 

Co .  9 
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Ayers  &  Lang .  24 
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Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
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Marsh-Bothe  Co . 
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Dodson,  Weston  4  Co .  11 

Doherty,  F.  E .  36 

Donahue  4  Co .  27 

E 

Eagle  Iron  Works .  34 

Eaton,  Rhodes  4  Co .  24 

Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co..  13 
Engineering  Agency  .  27 

P 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.. 
Ferguson  Spears  Coal  Co.  . 

Flat  Top  Fuel  Co . 

Franklin  Coal  4  Coke  Co..  17 
Froehling  4  Robertson....  28 
O 

General  Briquetting  Co....  28 

Huntington  Coal  Sales  Co.  9 

Z 

International  Motor  Co.... 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co .  17 

3 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co . 33 

Jewett,  Bigelow  4  Brooks.. 

Johnson  CTi^  Coal  Co .  12 

Johnstown  Coal  4  Coke  Co.  15 

Jones  4  Adams .  14 

X 

Keystone  Coal  4  Coke  Co.  .  10 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co . 

Klein  Rodgers  Co .  27 

Klein,  Nathan  4  Co .  27 

Knickerbocker  Fuel  Co....  9 

L 

La  Follette  Coal  4  Iron  Co.  10 
Lehigh  Coal  4  Navigation 

,  Co . 20 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales 

,  Co . 22 

Lehigh  4  Wilkes-Barre  Coal 

Pennsylvania  Drilling  Co..  28 
Philadelphia  4  Reading  Coal 

4  Iron  Co .  8 

Phillips,  Chester  A.,  &  Co.  27 
Phillips  Mine  &  Mill  Sup- 
olv  Co . 

T 

Taylor  Coal  Co . 

Mashek  Engineering  Co...  28 
Maynard  Coal  Co .  14 

Thorne,  Neale  &  Co .  20 

Mead  Morrison  Mfg.  Co...  29 

Meeker  4  Co .  24 

Memphis  Steel  Cons.  Co..  27 

Miami  Coal  Co .  9 

Middle  West  (joal  Co .  14 

Miller,  Elmer  Coal  Co....  9 

Miller,  Owen  Electric  (To.  .  28 

Mitchell  4  Dillon .  21 

Mitshkun  Co . 28 

McMyler  Interstate  Co.... 

V 

National  Cash  Register  Co. 

New  Central  Coal  Co .  9 

New  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co...  21 

New  River  Coal  Co .  18 

Nicoli,  B.,  4  Co .  7 

Northwestern  Flectric  Co.  .  28 
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Reiss,  C.,  Coal  Co .  17 

Weston  Dodson  4  Co .  11 
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Whitney  4  Kemmerer .  17 
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Richards  4  Sons .  15 
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O’Gara  Coal  Co .  12 

Ohio  &  Michigan  Coal  Co. 

Richardson  4  Co . 

Winifrede  Coal  Co .  18 

Goodman  Mfg.  Co .  36 

Gravity  Coupler  Co . 
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Co .  37 

Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co.  28 

Rogers,  Brown  4  Co .  11 

Rosengrant  Coal  Co . 

Rutledge  4  Taylor .  22 

Wood  Equipment  Co .  31 

Wyatt  Coal  Co .  3 

S 

Zelnicker  .  27 

Gregory  Electric  Co .  27 

Link-Belt  Co.,  The .  38 

Old  Ben  Coal  Corp . 25 
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The  Coal  Buyers’  Guide 

A  List  of  Mine  Operators  and  Wholesale  Coal  and  Coke  Shippers  Whose 
Advertisements  Appear  in  This  Journal. 


ILUNOIS 
Franklin  County — 

Bell  &  Zoller  Co.  ' 

Bickett  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
Chicago,  Wilmington  & 
Franklin  Co. 

Dering,  J.  K.,  Coal  Co. 
Logan,  John  A.,  Coal  Co. 
Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co. 
Old  Ben  Coal  Co. 

Thomson  Coal  Co. 
QarrllmurK- — 

<**<iara  < 'oal  Co. 
Springfleld— 

O'Gara  t  oal  Co. 

Spring  Valley  Coal  Co. 
fVUllaniBon  County — 

Johnston  City  Coal  Co. 
Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co. 
O’Gara  Coal  Co. 


1XDI4N.\ 

Consolidated-Indiana  Coal 
Co. 

Deep  Vein  Coal  Co. 

Miami  Coal  Co. 

Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co. 
Richards  &  Sons. 


KBafTCCKT 

Blue  Ash  Coal  Co. 

The  Cleveland  &  Western 
Coal  Co. 

Consolidation  Coal  Co. 

The  Gibson-Spence  Coal  Co. 
Jewett,  Bigelow  &  Brooks. 
Jones  &  A  lams. 

Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co. 
Northwestern  Fuel  Co. 


MARYLAND 

Georges  Creek — 

Brothers  Valley  Coal  Co. 
Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
Gibson-Spence  (  oal  Co. 
New  Central  Coal  Co. 
Parrish,  Phillips  &  Co. 


OHIO 

Cambridge— 

Consolidation  Coal  Co. 

The  Gibson-Spence  Coal  Co. 
Hisylvania  Coal  Co. 

Jewett,  Bigelow  &  Brooks. 
Lorain  Coal  Dock  Co. 
Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co. 
New  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 
O’Gara  Coal 
Peacock  Coal  Co. 

Reiss,  C.,  Coal  Co. 

Warner,  W,  H.,  &  Co 
PittabnrglK  No.  3 — 

O’Gara  Coal  Co. 

Jones  it  Adams  Co. 

Piney  Fork  Coal  Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Cambria— 

The  Berwind-White  C( 
Mining  Co. 

Dexter  &  Carpenter. 
Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co. 
Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr. 
Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Co 
Corp. 

Seiler,  Rogers-Brown  Co. 
Thome,  Neale  &  Co. 
W^on,  I^dson  &  Co.,  Ii 
„.”"'tney  &  Kemmerer. 
Clarton— 

Wittenberg  Coal  Co. 


Clearfield — 

The  Berwind-White  Coal 
Mining  Co. 

Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr. 
Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke 
Corp. 

Seiler,  Rogers-Brown  Co. 
Weston,  Dodson  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Indiana- 

Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr. 
Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke 
Corp. 

Seiler.  Rogers-Brown  Co. 
JefferHon— 

Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr. 
Someraet— 

The  Berwind-White  Coal 
Mining  Co. 

Brothers  yalley  Coal  Co. 
Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co. 
Seiler,  Rogers-Brown  Co. 
Weston,  Dodson  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Whitney  &  Kemmerer. 
Weatmoreland- 
The  Berwind-White  Coal 
Mining  Co. 

Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 
Westmoreland  &  Connells- 
ville  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 


YongbiMheny— 

Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
Nicoli,  B.,  &  Co. 
Northwestern  Fuel  Co. 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 
Warner,  W.  H.,  &  Co. 
Smithing— 

Blake,  C.  G.,  &  Co. 
Bowman,  C.  C. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal 
Coke  Co. 

Dexter  &  Carpenter. 
Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co. 
Nicoli,  B.,  &  Co. 

Thorne,  Neale  &  Co. 
Reiss,  C.,  Coal  Co. 
Thorne,  Neale  &  Co. 

The  White  Oak  Coal  Co. 


TENNESSEE 

Tho  Cleveland  &  Western 
Coal  Co. 

La  Follette  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 
Matthew  Addy  Co. 


VIRGINIA 
Clinch  Vailey— 

Clinch  Fuel  Co. 
Whitney  &  Kemmerer. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
By-Product  Coking  and  Gas 
Coni 

Alden  Coal  Mining  Co. 

Cabin  Creek  Consolidated 
Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

Carbon  Fuel  Co. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  & 
Coke  Co. 

The  Cleveland  &  Western 
Coal  Co. 

Consolidation  Coal  Co. 

Glen  Alum  Fuel  Co. 
Pocahontas  Coal  Sales  Co. 
Smokeless  Fuel  Co. 

Weston,  Dodson  &  Co„  Inc, 
Wyatt  Coal  Co. 

Fairmont— 

Alden  Coal  Mining  Co. 

Pooahontas— 

The  _  Berwind-White  Coal 
Mining  Co. 

Brothers  Valley  Coal  Co. 
Cabin  Creek  Consolidated  Co. 


Pocahontas — 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt, 
Inc. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  & 
Coke  Co. 

Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
Crozer-Pocahontas  Coal  Co. 
Flat  Top  Fuel  Co. 

Jewett,  Bigelow  &  Brooks 
Co. 

Matthew  Addy  Co. 

Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co. 
O’Gara  Coal  Co. 

Patterson,  S.  J. 

Peabody  Coal  Co. 

Pocahontas  Coal  Sales  Co. 
Pocahontas  Fuel  Co. 

Reiss,  C.,  Coal  Co. 

Warner,  W.  H.,  &  Co. 

White  Oak  Coal  Co. 

New  River- 

The  Berwind-White  Coal 
Mining  Co. 

Blake,  C.  G.,  Co. 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt, 
Inc. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal 
Agency  Co. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  & 
Coke  Co. 

Matthew  Addy  Co. 

Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co. 
New  River  Coal  Co. 

Reiss,  C.,  Coal  Co. 

Smokeless  Fuel  Co. 

White  Oak  Coal  Co. 
Splint— 

Blake,  C.  G.,  Co. 

Blue  Ash  Coal  Co. 

Cabin  Creek  Consolidated 
Coal  Co. 

Carbon  Fuel  Co. 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt, 
Inc. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal 
Agency  Co. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  & 
Coke  Co. 

Consolidation  Coal  Co. 
Crozer-Pocahontas  Co. 

Glen  Alum  Fuel  Co. 

Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co. 
O’Gara  Coal  Co. 

Reiss,  C.,  Coal  Co. 
Smokeless  Fuel  Co. 
Winifrede  Coal  Co. 

White  Oak  Coal  Co. 


EfllWllylXJb 

Bowman,  C,  C. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna 
Western  Coal  Co. 

Dexter  &  Carpenter. 
Dickson  &  Eddy. 

M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co. 

Jones  &  Adams. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navij 
tion  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  C 
Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Cc 
Co. 

Meeker  &  Co. 

Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co. 
Northwestern  Fuel  Co. 
Parrish,  Phillips  &  Co. 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Co 
&  Iron  Co. 

Potts,  F.  A.,  &  Co. 

Reiss,  C.,  Coal  Co. 

Seiler,  Rogers-Brown  Co. 
Thorne,  T^ale  &  Co. 
Wentz,  T  ** .  &  Co. 
Weston,  Dodson  &  Co.,  In 
Whitney  &  Kemmerer. 
Williams  &  Peters. 


Directory. 


Classified  Directory  of  Manufacturers  of  Mine 
and  Yard  Supplies 


Air  Compressors. 

Whitcomb,  George  D.,  Co., 
Rochelle,  III. 

Analytical  Chemists. 

Gulick-Henderson  Co. 

Auto  Trucks. 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Co. 

International  Motors. 

Kissel  Kar. 

Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sandow  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Bagging  System. 

Link-Belt  Company. 

Bearings. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

Link  Belt  Company. 

Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co., 
New  York. 

Belt  Conveyors, 

Gifford- Woods  Co.,  Hudson, 
N.  Y. :  Boston,  Mass.;  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

Link-Belt  Company, 

Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co., 
New  York. 

Box  Car  Loaders. 

Christy  Box  Car  Loader  Co., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Eagle  Iron  Works,  Des 

Moines,  Iowa. 

Link-Belt  Company. 

Ottumwa  Box  Car  Loader 
Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 


CANNEL 

Ayers  &  Lang. 

The  Cleveland  &  Western 
Coal  Co. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  C.  &  C. 
Co. 

Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co. 
Northwestern  Fuel  Co. 

Reiss,  C.,  Coal  Co. 

COKE 

Alden  Coal  Mining  Co. 
Ayers  &  Lang, 

Bowman,  C.  C. 

Brothers  Valley  Coal  Co. 
By-Products  Coke  Corp. 

The  Cleveland  &  Western 
Coal  Co. 

Chesapeake  4  Ohio  C.  4  C. 
Co. 

Flat  Top  Fuel  Co. 

Key  City  Gas  Co. 

Keystone  Coal  4  Coke  Co. 
Matthew  Addy  Co. 

New  River  Coal  Co. 

Nicoli,  B.,  4  Co. 
Pennsylvania  Coal  4  Coke 
Corp. 

Rogers,  Brown  4  Co. 
Weston,  Dodson  4  Co.,  Inc. 
White  Oak  Coal  Co. 
Whitney  4  Kemmerer. 


Breaker  Construction. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company 

Breaker  Machinery. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link  Belt  Company. 

Brinnetnug  Machinery- 
General  Briquetting  Co.,  25 

Broad  St.,  New  York. 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link- Belt  Company. 

Mashek  Eng.  Co.,  141  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

Bucket  Elevators. 

Gifford- Wood  Co^  Hudson, 
N.  Y. ;  Boston,  Mass.;  Chi¬ 
cago,  IIL 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company. 

Rooms  Conveying  Belt  Co., 
New  York. 

Snekrta  (Clam  SbelJ). 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Hayward  Co.,  New 
York. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company. 

McMyler  Interstate  Co.,  Bel- 
ford,  Ohio. 


Brown  Hoisting  Machinery 
Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  Sc,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company. 
McMyler  Interstate  Co. 
Phillips  Mine  4  Mill  Supply 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Car  Hauls. 

Gifford  Wood  Co.,  Hudson, 
N.  Y. ;  Boston,  Mass.;  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  Sc,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company. 

Car  (Mina  and  Dump), 

Eagle  iron  Works,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

H^kensmith  Wheel  4  Mine 
Car  Co.,  Penn  Sution,  Pa. 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 
Fourth  Sc,  Columbus,  O. 

Car  (Mina  and  Dump), 
Link-Belt  Company, 

Ottumwa  Box  Car  Loader 
C^o.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
Phillips  Mine  4  Mill  Supply 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Zelnicker,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Car  Wheals. 

Watt  Mining  Car  Wheel  Co. 


Buckats  (Drag  Lina). 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Hayward  (^o.,  60  Church 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Link  Belt  Company. 

Buckets  (Orange  Peel). 

The  Hayward  Co.,  New 
York. 

McMyler  Interstate  Co.,  Bed¬ 
ford,  Ohio. 

Buckets  tGrab). 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Hayward  Co.,  New 
York. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 
Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

Link-Belt  Company. 

McMyler  Interstate  Co.,  Bed¬ 
ford,  Ohio. 

Buckets  (Leg  Grapples). 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery 
Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Hayward  Co.,  60  Church 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Buckets  (Rock  Grapples). 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Hayward  Co.,  60  Church 
St.,  New  Yo'rk,  N.  Y. 

Bunkering  Mactinery. 

McMyler  Interstate  Co. 

Cableways  and  Tramways. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 
Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

Macomber  4  Whyte  Rope 
Co..  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Sages  (Mine). 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 
Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

Link-Belt  Company. 


Chutes. 

Gifford-Wood  Co,,  Hudson, 
N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Chi¬ 
cago,  in. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company, 

Phillips  Mine  4  Mill  Supply 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Coal  and  Ore  Bridges. 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery 
Co.,  Clevelud,  Ohio. 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company. 

McMyler  Interstate  C^. 
Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co.. 
New  York. 

Coal  Crashers. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company. 

Coal  Cutters. 

Goodman  Mfg.  Co.,  48th  PI. 

and  Halsted  St.,  Chicago. 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St„  Columbus,  O. 
Whitcomb,  George  D.,  Co.. 
Rochelle,  Ill. 

Coal  Handling  Machleery. 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Gifford-Wood  Co.,  Hudson, 
N.  Y. ;  Boston,  Mass.;  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

The  Hayward  Co.,  60  Church 
St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 
Fourth  St,  Columbus,  0. 
Link- Belt  (Company. 

I  McMyler  Interstate  O. 
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A  Rapid  Cutter — And  an 

Machine  to  Handle 


A  fast  machine.  It  is  sturdily  built 
with  every  Jeffrey  care  for  continuous 
low  cost  operation.  Furthermore  the 

JEFFREY 

Trade  Mark 

35-B  SHORTWALL 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

MINING  MACHINE 

is  equipped  with  the  Jeffrey  Handi-Truck 
for  quick  moving  from  place  to  place. 


The  Handi-Truck  is  self-propel¬ 
ling.  It  has  a  swinging  tilting 
table.  You  unload  the  machine 
at  any  angle  to  the  track.  You 
can  unload  directly  from  track  to 
corner  of  the  room. 

If  you  are  interestei  in  speed  and  conven¬ 
ience,  get  further  particulars  now  —  they 
will  point  out  a  money-saving  path. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  for  a  free  copy 
of  Bulletin  192-12, “The  Care  and  Operation 
of  the  Jeffrey  35-B  Shortwall  Machine.” 
You  will  find  this  interesting. 


llt'Cca-o  i-j\d  Ops-TEvlionot' 

]elficy  7)5B-^oimuL 
''  MirvinqMekChiiAe 
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THE  JEfTRlYttANUrACrURIHG  CO 
coLv>\&vr -onto.,  o.  s  a 
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Use 

This 

Handi- 
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The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  North  Fourth  Street,  Columhus,  Ohio 


Send  by  return  mail  a  copy  of  Bulletin  192,  completely  describing 
the  Jeffrey  35-B  Shortwall  Mining  Machine  and  Handi-Truck. 


A  check  placed  before 
any  of  the  following 
products  will  bring  you 
latest  literature: 


Name 


Centrifuga  IFans 
Coal  Crushers 
Elevators 

Electric  Locomotives 
Pulverizers 
Tipple  Equipment 
Storage  Battery  Loco¬ 
motives 
Conveyers 


Address 


Mention  The  Black  Diamond  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Eag-le  Iron  Works 

SOLE  BUILDERS 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


^Adopted  as 
Standard 
Equipment  by 
Leading  Oper- 
ators  and 
Engineers. 


The 


OLSEN 


Perfected 


S  E  L  F- 
DUMPING 

CAGE 


FOR  THE  NO  MULE  MINE 


Use 

Whitcomb 

Gasoline 

Locomotives 

For 

Main  Line  Haulage 


Most  Economical  and  Efficient 


Whitcomb 

Electric 

Storage 

Battery 

Locomotive 


For  cross  entry 
and  gathering 
from  the  rooms 


IVrite  us  for  further  information 

GEO.  D  WHITCOMB  COMPANY 

Rochelle,  Illinois 


Coal  MlnlnK  Machinery. 
Goodman  Mfg.  I  o.,  ISth  PI. 

and  Halsted  St.,  Chicago. 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St^  Columbus,  O. 
Whitcomb,  George  D.,  Co., 
Rochelle,  III. 

Coal  Mining  Plants. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company. 
Whitcomb,  George  D.,  Co., 
Rochelle,  Ill. 

Coal  Poekets. 

Gifford-Wood  Co.,  Hudsoti, 
N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass. ;  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link- Belt  Company. 

Coal  Washing  Machinery. 
Jeffrey  Mig.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company. 
Conveying  Ma«-blnery. 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Gifford-Wood  Co.,  Hudson, 
N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

The  Hayward  Co.,  New 
York. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company. 

McMyler  Interstate  Co. 
Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co., 
New  York. 

Conveyors  (Belt). 

Gifford-Wood  Co.,  Hudson, 
N.  Y. :  Boston,  Mass.;  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company. 

Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co., 
New  York. 

Conveyors  (Buckets). 

Gifford-Wcod  Co.,  Hudson, 
N.  Y. ;  Boston,  Mass.;  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

The  Hayward  Co.,  New 
York. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company. 

McMyler  Interstate  Co.,  Bed¬ 
ford,  Ohio. 

Conveyors  (Chain). 

Gifford-Wood  Co.,  Hudson. 
N.  Y. ;  Boston,  Mass. ;  Chi¬ 
cago,  111. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company. 

Core  Drill  Contractors. 

Pennsylvania  Drilling  Co., 
New  York. 

Counterweight  Drums. 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Hayward  Co.,  50  Church 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Couplers. 

Gravity  Coupler  Co.,  Peoria, 
III. 

Coupling  Pins. 

Gravity  Coupler. 

Coupons. 

Allison  Coupon  Co. 

Cranes. 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
(Locomotive  Jib,  Pillar, 
Cantilever,^  Hand,  Travel¬ 
ing,  Electric  Traveling.) 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company. 

McMyler  Interstate  Co.,  Bed¬ 
ford,  Ohio. 

Cross-Dver  Pnmps. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company. 

Phillips  Mine  &  Mill  Supply, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Crushing  Machinery. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company. 

Derricks  and  Derrick  Fittings 
The  Hayward  Co.,  60  Church 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company. 

McMyler  Interstate  Co. 
Designers  of  Plants. 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Hayward  Co.,  60  Church 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company. 

McMyler  Interstate  Co.,  New 
York. 

Digging  Machinery. 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Hayward  Co.,  60  Church 
St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
McMyler  Interstate  Co. 
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Dredging  Machinery. 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Hayward  Co.,  50  Church 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
McMyler  Interstate  Co. 
Drills. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Punxsutawney,  Drilling  & 
Con.  Co.,  Punxsutawney, 

Whitcomb,  George  D. 
Rochelle,  Ill. 

Drills  (Core;. 

Pennsylvania  Drilling 
New  York. 


Co., 


Co., 


Dumps,  notary. 

Wood  Equipment  Co. 

Dump  Cars. 

Hockcnsmith  Wheel  &  Mine 
tar  Co.,  Penn  Station,  Pa 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  C). 
Link-Belt  Company, 

Watt  Mining  Car  Wheel  Co. 
UynamuB. 

Ciuuuuian  Mfg.  Co.,  48th  PI. 

and  HalsicU  St.,  Chicagu. 
Gregory  Electric  Co.,  Cm 
Cagu, 

Jenicy  Mlg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
V\  csiuiguuusc  Lice.  Oi  Alig. 
Co.,  Last  Pituburgh,  Pa. 
Electric  Hoisting  AlacMnery. 
Jcnicy  Mlg.  L-o.,  KUO  i\. 

Fourth  St.,  Cuiuuibus,  Ci. 
W  esiiiigliouse  Lice.  Ot  Mlg. 
Co.,  F-ast  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
Electric  Locomotives. 

Ciuuuiiiau  Mlg.  CO.,  48th  PI. 

auu  iiaisicu  Sl.,  Lu.cagu 
W  esilugiiousc  Lice.  L  Alig. 
Co.,  liasl  Pitlsburgn,  Pa. 
Llevutor  Alacbiuery, 

Ginoru-Woou  CO.,  Hudson, 
N.  i.;  Boston,  Mass., 
Chicago,  111. 

Jeffrey  Altg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  G. 
Lllla-iicll  Cuuipaliy. 

Cliluuiwa  Boa  Car  Loadei 
Co.,  uttumwa,  iowa. 

Rob  1119  Cuavcyiiig  licit  Co.. 
XSew  Vork. 

En^lne^n. 

.f^iicu  cn  Garcia  Co. 
Oitiurd'WouU  L.O.,  Hudson, 
IS.  y.;  iiu9Cun,  Ma9d« ^  cii 
cago,  iil. 

Jeriicy  lUig.  Co.,  908  N. 

ii'uurth  Columbus,  O 
Link- licit  L.oiiipatiy. 

Engines  (Uoietlng  and 

iiauiuig;. 

CrawiorU  &  McCrimmon  Co. 
Eagle  Iron  W  ork,  i;e9 

Aviuincd,  Iowa. 

Jeffrey  Mlg.  Co.,  908  N 

Fourth  Sc,  Columbus,  G 

Litchticid  Foundry  &  M 
cuiiic  Co. 

Ottumwa  Box  Car  Loadei 

Co.,  Uttumwa,  Iowa. _ 

E.xcavatlng  Machinery. 

Biuwu  Fluisiiiig  Machinery 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ghio. 

The  Hayward  Go.,  50  Church 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Link-Bell  Company. 

Fans  (Ventilating). 

Eagle  Iron  Works,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Jeffrey  Mtg.  Co.,  908  N 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O 
Litchfield  Foundry  &  Ma 

cuitic  Co. 

Link-Belt  Company. 

Filtering  Apparatus. 

Scaite,  Will.  B.,  ai  Sons  Co. 
Forgings. 

jetttey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  U. 
Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co., 
New  York. 

Gasullne  Locomotives. 

Jeffrey  Mtg.  Co,.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Whitcomb,  George  D.,  Co., 
Rochelle,  Ill. 

Gear-Cutting. 

Link-Bell  Company. 

Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co. 
New  York. 

Grey  Don  Castings. 

Link-Belt  Company. 

Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co., 
New  York. 

Heaters  (Feed  Water). 

Scaite,  Wm.  B.,  fit  Sons  Co. 
Hoisting  Machinery. 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Hayward  Co.,  60  Church 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gifford-Wood  Co.,  Hudson, 

N.  V.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company. 

Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co., 
New  York. 


Hoists,  Electric. 

Link-Belt  Company. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg 
Co.,  Eiast  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
Ice  Handling  Machinery. 

Gifford- Wood  Co.,  Hudson 
N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Chi 
cago.  Ill. 

Link-Belt  Company. 
Irrigating  Machinery. 

Brown  Hoisting  Macbinen 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Hayward  Co.,  60  Churcl 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
lAtrrles  (Coke). 

Brown  Hoisting  Machiner' 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N 
Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O 

Link-Belt  Compacy, 

Phillips  Mine  a  Mill  Supply 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Locomotives. 


Goodman  Mfg.  Co.,  48th  PI 
and  Halsted  Sc,  Chicago 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N 
Fourth  St.,  Columbus.  O 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg 
Co.,  Cast  Pittshu^h,  Pa 
Whitcomb,  George  D.,  Co. 

Rochelle,  III. 

Zelnicker,  St  Louis. 


Mine  Car  Hitchlngs. 

Hockcnsmith  Wheel  &  Mini 
_,Chr  Co.,  Penn  Station,  Pa 
Phillips  Mine  &  Mill  Supply 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

.Mine  Car  Tracks. 
Hockcnsmith  Wheel  &  Mini 
...Car  Co.,  Penn  Station,  Pa 
Phillips  Mine  &  Mill  Supply 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mining  Machlnee. 

Goodman  Mfg.  Co.,  48th  PI 
Halsted  St.,  Chic^. 
Whitcomb,  George  D.,  Co.. 
Rochelle,  Ill. 

Mining  Machines  (Electrie). 
Goodman  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N, 
Fourth  St.,  Columbus.  O 
Westinghouse  Elcc.  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Motors.  , 

Cifford-Wood  Co.,  Hudson, 
N._  Y.;  Boston,  Mass.; 
Chicago,  HI. 

Westinrtouse  Elec.  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Ore  Bedding  Systems. 

Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co.. 
New  York. 

Ore  Handling  Machinery. 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Hayward  Co.,  50  Church 
St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Link-Belt  Company. 

Pipe. 

Ohio  Pipe  Co. 

Power  Transmission 
Machinery, 

Link- Belt  Company. 
PolverizerSe 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 
Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  0. 
Pomps. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 
Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 


BaUs. 

Richardson  &  Co.,  Pitt 
burgh.  Pa. 

Zelnicker,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bope  (Wire). 

Macomber  &  Whyte  Rop 
Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 
Kotary  Dumps. 

Wood  Equipment  Co. 
Screening  Plants. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  .N 
Fourth  St..  Columbus.  0 
Link-Belt  Company. 

Phillips  Mine  &  Mill  Suppl 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Screens  (Mining). 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N 
Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O 
Link-Belt  Company. 
Ottumwa  Box  Car  Loadei 
Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
Phniips  Mine  &  Mill  Supply 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Sere;en8,  RoUut. 

Gifford-Wood  Co.,  Hudson 
N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass.; 
Chicago,  III. 

Screening  Plants. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 
Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Screens  (Revolving). 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co..  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus.  O 
Link-Belt  Company. 

Screens  (Yard). 

Cirtord-Wooa  Co.,  Hudson, 
N.  Y. ;  Boston,  Mass.: 
Chicago.  Ill. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company. 

Ottumwa  Box  Car  Loader 
Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co- 
New  York. 
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baftins,  Pulley*. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company. 

Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co., 
New  York. 

ilent  Chain. 

Link-Belt  Company, 
teel  Strocturea. 

Gifford-Wood  Co.,  Hudson, 
N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Link-Belt  Company. 

torage  and  R«~Handling 
Equipment. 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Gifford-Wood  Co.,  Hudson, 
N.  Y. :  Boston,  Mass.; 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company. 

McMyler  Interstate  Co. 
Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co., 
New  York. 


Buyers’  Directory 

Tanks. 

Gifford-Wood  Co.,  Hudson, 
N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass.; 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Tipplea. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fouith  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link- Belt  Company. 

Ottumwa  Box  Car  Loader 
Co.,  Ottumwa,  Ipwa. 
Phillips  Mine  &  Mill  Supply 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Tramways. 

Link-Belt  Company. 

Trenrb  Excavating 
Machinery. 

The  Hayward  Co.,  50  Church 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Link-Belt  Company. 

Trucks  (Auto). 

International  Motors. 

Kissel  Kar. 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co. 
Sandow  Motor  Truck  Co. 


Wagon  Loadors. 

Gifford- Wood  Co.,  Hudson, 
N.  Y.;  Boston,  Mass.; 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company. 
Washeries  (Coal). 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  908  N. 

Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Link-Belt  Company. 

Water  Softeners. 

Scaife,  Wm.  B.,  &  Sons  Co. 
Weigh  Baskets. 

Eagle  Iron  Works,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Link-Belt  Company. 

Phillips  Mine  &  Mill  Supply 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Wheels. 

Hockensmith  Wheel  &  Mine 
Car  Co.,  Penn  Station,  Pa. 
Ottumwa  Box  Car  Loader 
Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Watt  Mining  Car  Wheel  Co. 
Wire  Rope. 

Macomber  &  W'hyte  Rope 
Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 


COUPON  BOOKS 


FOR  THE 


Commissary  Store 

We  have  been  furnishing  Coupon  Books 
to  Company  Stores  for  over  a  quarter 
century.  Our  service  is  unexcelled. 

PRICES  CHEERFUl.LY  FURNISHED  ON  REQUEST 

Write 

Allison  Coupon  Company  Indiana,  U.S.  A. 


Progress 


f.LtI  WMtUS. 


that  is  what 
^•HOCKENSMITW 
stands  for 

The  award  of  a  Gold  Medal  at  the  Panama  Exposition  is  proof  of  our  statement. 
Exceptional  features: — 

Correll  Automatic  Latch  (Reliable). 

Steel  Sides  and  Ends  (Reduce  maintenance,  increase  capacity). 

Hockensmith -Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Wheels  (Cut  haulage  COSTS  in  HALF,  increase 
production  of  mine.  The  flexible  bearings  are  the  SHOCK  ABSORBERS  of  the  mine  car, 
taking  up  the  shock  from  motor  and  impact  with  tipple  horns). 

Angle  Bar  Truck  (Maintains  perfect  alignment  of  axles,  supports  bottom,  and  binds  the 
whole  car  into  a  unit  of  strength  and  efficiency). 


Mr.  OPERATOR,  this  is  the  car  for  you.  ^ 


Hockensmith  Wheel  &  Mine  Car  Co. 

Penn  Station,  Pa. 


Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Huntington  Supply  &  Equipment  Co. 


Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Webster  &  Co. 
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The  Compact,  Dependable  Auglaize  Hoist  and  the 
Strong  Alsteel  Body 


AUGLAIZE  HOIST 

Quadruple  Worm  Gear  Drive 

The  exclusive  features  of  the  Auglaize  Hoist  are  completely  covered  by  U.  S.  patents.  You  have  to  pay 
more  for  any  other  efficient  hoist  and  still  do  not  obtain  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Auglaize.  It 
weighs  less  than  any  other  hoist;  it  occupies  but  8  inches  in  back  of  driver’s  seat.  It  can  be  installed  in  a 
shor  time  without  drilling  holes  in  the  chassis  frame  or  driver’s  seat  and  regardless  of  the  body  being  of 
wood  or  steel.  With  the  Auglaize  a  boy  can  raise  4  tons  in  3  minutes.  Prices  up  to  li  tons  $83.00 
from  IJ  to  5  tons,  $109.00. 

Inexpensive  Alsteel  Bodies 

The  strongest  and  best  bodies  built,  yet  low  in  price  and  with  no  upkeep  expense.  Will  carry  50%  overload 
and  are  guaranteed  against  defective  workmanship.  Price  according  to  size,  $150.00  to  $225.00.  Write  us 
for  further  details  on  Auglaize  Hoits  and  Alsteel  bodies. 


AUGLAIZE  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 


NEW  BREMEN,  OHIO 


WATT 


When  you  think  of 

CARS 


WATT 


Think  of 


WATT 


r?nii 

THE  WATT  MINING  CAR  WHEEL  CO. 

Barnesville,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

■if»f  1 

IlfAlil 

THE  GOODMAN  COMPANY  SURE 
DOES  MAKE  A  MINING  MACHINE— 

Said  A  Mine  Superintendent  of  Long 
Eiperience  to  the  Writer  of  this  Ad. 


He  was  speaking  of  this  very  GOODMAN  SHORTWALL  MACHINE,  as  it  cut  its  wav 
steadily  and  rapidly  across  the  face.  ' 

He  has  six  of  these  machines,  which  undercut  every  pound  of  his  coal. 

His  opinion  derives  its  principal  force  from  the  fact  that  he  has  operated  all  types  and  makes 
of  machines  and  right  now  is  holding  others  “in  reserve”  while  he  uses  his  Goodmans  only. 

Is  the  Goodman  machine  YOUR  trouble  reducer  and  coal  producer?  If  not  you  are 
missing  something  in  these  days  of  intensive  demand.  : ;  ; :  ’  ; ; 

You^ould  have  Bulletin  I03-B 

GOODMAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York  ^Pittsburgh — Cincinnati— Charleston,  W  Va. 

Birmingham — St.  Louis — Denver — Seattle  w 


Let  Me  Figure  on  Your  Next  Coal  Pocket 

or  give  me  the  opportunity  to  extend  or  remodel  your  old 
one.  I  can  refer  you  to  the  following  Chicago  dealers 
who  will  undoubtedly  say  that  Doherty  work  and  service 
is  satisfactory  in.  every  particular: 

BUNGE  BROS.  T.  W.  KEELIN  &  CO. 

CONSUMERS  COMPANY,  POLONIA  COAL  CO. 

BUESING  &  HOHMAN 

FRANK  E.  DOHERTY 

Contracting  Carpenter  and  Builder 


General  Contracting  in  Building 
Alterations  and  Repairs 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BLDG. 
PHONE  MAIN  1735 

CHICAGO 
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A  Crackerjack  New  Sport  Model 


This  Spor-tour  sets  the  season’s  fashion. 

It  is  a  long,  low  car  for  four  passengers. 

We  aimed  to  achieve  the  hardest  task  in  the 
automobile  industry — to  build  a  high-grade  car 
of  power,  durability,  and  ultra-luxury  that  is 
economical  to  buy  and  operate. 

Also,  to  combine  striking  difference  in  appearance 
with  practical  service  advantages. 

You  sink  deep  into  the  body  whose  sides  are  high 
and  beveled— a  new  treatment. 

Seats  are  tilted  at  a  rakish  angle. 

Your  pride  in  its  original  appearance  will  be  equaled 
by  your  boyish  enthusiasm  in  its  wonderful  per¬ 
formance. 

It  gets  away,  and  keeps  going,  in  a  manner  no  other 
car  can  successfully  imitate,  because  it  has  ex¬ 
clusive  mechanical  advantages. 

For  instance,  dead  gas  cannot  choke  its  engine.  Our 

Five-passenger  Touring  Car,  with  2  Auxiliary  Seats  .  $1585  Four-pa 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory  and  si 


basic  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  multi¬ 
cylinder  engines  is  only  one  of  its  many  superi¬ 
orities.  It  adds  power  and  saves  fuel. 

The  chassis  is  the  same  as  the  new  Lexington 
Minute  Man  Six  Touring  Car.  More  than  100 
separate  parts  have  been  eliminated  in  the  im¬ 
proved  frame.  This  adds  solidity  and  avoids 
rattles,  wear,  and  troubles. 

The  pressure  of  your  little  finger  will  operate  the 
emergency  brake.  This  is  almost  unbelievable, 

I  based  on  common  experience.  Come  in  and  see 
this  and  many  other  pleasant  surprises. 

Because  Lexington’s  unique  chain  of  allied  factories 
can  produce  this  greater  value  at  lesser  costs,  you 
can  now  enjoy  a  high-grade  car  without  feeling 
a  bit  of  extravagance. 

The  Lexington  Spor-tour  is  priced  at  $1585.  Wire 
wheels  $100  additional  on  all  models. 

?n^er  Clubster  .  $1345  Four-passenger  Convertible  Coupe  .  $1510 

reef  to  change  without  notice 


Lexington  Motor  Company,  Mfrs.,  Conners ville,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 

LEXINGTON  MOTORS  CHICAGO  CO. 

1842  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

PHONE,  CALUMET  5789 


TIIK  KLA(’K  OIAMOXD. 


Decern) 


ILdi^ 

SILENT 


CHAIN 


fJt' 


% 


THE  EFFICIElTr  DRIVE  FOR  PUMPS 

gECAUSE  heat,  cold,  oil,  water,  and  dampness  have  no  detrimental 
effedl  on  this  98.2%  efficient  drive. 

The  ease  and  convenience  of  its  application, 
the  short  centers,  the  “Safety  First”  princi¬ 
ples  obtained  by  encasing  the  drive,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  run  slack,  eliminating 
journal  fridion,  are  points  which  make  for 


Now  York  ...  -  •  .  299  Broadway 

. 49  Federal  St. 

PitUburgb . 1601  Park  Bldg. 

St.  Louis  ....  Cent'l  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg. 

o .  698  Ellicott  Square 

Wilkes-^re . 2d  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 

Llevaland . 429  Rockefeller  Bldg. 


highest  efficiency  in  power  transmission. 
Remember,  Link-Belt  Silent  Chain  has  the 
flexible  qualities  of  the  belt,  the  positive 
action  of  cut  gearing,  and  is  more  efficient 
than  either.  Write  for  Data  Book  No.  125. 

Link-Belt  Company 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  INDIANAPOLIS 


.  732  Dime  Bank  Bldg. 

Minneapolis . 419  g  Third  St. 

Kansas  City,  Mo .  407  Finance  Bldg. 

Seattle  . .  676  First  Ave..  S 

Portland.  Ore. . jst  and  Stark  Sts. 

San  Francisco .  461  Market  St. 

Los  Angeles  -  -  -  .  161  N. Los  Angeles  St. 


Denver  • 
Louisville.  Ky. 
Knoxville.  Tenn. 
Birmingham. 
New  Orleans  * 
Charlotte.  N.C.. 
Toronto.  Can. 


Lindrooth.  Shubart  A  Co. 
•  F.  Wehle.  Starks  Bldg. 
*  .D.  T-  Blakey,  Empire  Bldg. 

McCNSsin  4  Darr^.  Am.  Tr.  Bldg. 
•  C.  O.  Hint.  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg 
J.  b  Cothran.  Com'}  Bank  Bldg 
Canadian  Link-Belt  Co..  Ltd 
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Answer  The  Call 


**Do  Your  Bit**  by  equipping  your  mines  to 
handle  a  maximum  output.  The  world  needs 
more  coal — 

We  manufacture  many  different  types  of 
loaders,  some  of  which  will  suit  all  conditions 
and  load  any  bulk  material  in  box  cars. 

Ottumwa  loaders  save  men,  therefore  they 
save  money.  They  allow  loading  of  box  cars 
when  open  cars  are  not  available,  increase  your 
capacity,  and  last,  but  far  from  least,  they  re¬ 
duce  the  breakage  to  a  positive  minimum. 


Quick  Action  Must  Be  Taken 

The  above  cut  shows  a  special  type  designed  to  load  1  In  Order  to  Get  Reasonable  Delivery 

sulphur.  We  have  four  of  this  special  type  loading 

sulphur,  which[is  an  extremely  difficult  material  to  handle - - - - - — 


LITCHFIELD  FOUNDRY  CS,  MACHINE  CO. 

Litchfield,  Illinois 


A  Pair  of  “Litchfield”  26x42  Hoisting  Engines  at  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation’s  Mine  at  West  Frankfort,  Ill. 


This  illustration  shows  a  pair  of  our 
26x42  HOISTING  ENGINES  with  8-ft. 
diameter  drums,  annealed  cast  steel  drum 
spiders,  steel  cranks  and  steel  cross  heads. 
All  parts  have  a  very  high  factor  of  safety. 

These  engines  are  equipped  with  STEAM 
BRAKE,  STEAM  REVERSE  and  our 
SELF-CLOSING  LEVER  THROTTLE 
VALVE. 

We  have  just  installed  a  similar  engine 
(somewhat  larger,  28x42)  for  the  Bell  & 
Zoller  Mining  Company  at  the  famous 
ZEIGLER  MINE,  where  8  tons  of  coal 
are  being  hoisted  per  trip. 

We  will  be  glad  to  have  COAL  MEN  who 
are  interested  in  this  class  of  machinery 
visit  these  mines  and  see  the  performance 
of  our  engines  in  actual  service. 

Ask  the  ENGINEER  what  he  thinks  of 
our  SELF-CLOSING  LEVER  THROT¬ 
TLE  and  ask  us  about  our  HEAVY 
DUTY  SHEAVE  WHEEL  WITH  RE¬ 
NEWABLE  STEEL  LINING. 


THE  “LITCHFIELD” 


> 
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The  Wood 
Inlaid  Frame 
resists  vibration 

This  oak  wood  cushion  ab¬ 
sorbs  shocks  and  vibrations 
otherwise  transmitted  to  the 
mechanism.  Bolts,  heads  and 
nuts  are  firmly  anchored  in 
the  wood  frame,  eliminating 
trouble  caused  by  loose  rivets, 
and  reduces  crystallization — 
an  exclusive  STERLING 
Truck  feature. 


Shorten  Lon^Hauls 

Profitable  coal  hauling  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
deliveriesTper  day.  The  more  deliveries  the  greater  the 
profit.  A  i^coal  truck  to  be  profitable  must  have  speed, 
continuous  reliability  in  peak  load  season  and  have  time 
and  labor  saying  attachments  for  loading  and  unloading. 
These  qualifications  are  found  in  the  STERLING.  The 
proof:  A  company  using  one  7  ton  STER.LING  delivered 
1360  tons  of  coal  in  ten  davs.  That  record  distinguishes 
the  STERLING  as  the 

Speediest  in  Coal  Delivery 

Simplicity  combined  with  sturdy  construction  is  responsible 
for  that  performance.  The  STERLING  has  300  fewer 
parts  than  rnost  trucks,  signifying  a  lighter  truck  with 
greater  capacity,  smaller  tire  and  fuel  cost,  less  trouble  and 
attention. 

Coal  men  all  over  the  country  are  using  STERLING  Coal 
Trucks  profitably — let  t^t  large  preference  be  a  guide  to 
your  coal  truck  purchasing. 

Made  in  214,  3K,  5  and  7  ton  capacities  with  bodies  for 
any  requirement. 

Special  Service  Feature 

The  STERLING  Service  Box  is  an  efficient  service 
station  in  itself  ready  for  any  emergency  at  any 
time — in  the  yard  or  on  the  road.  Write  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  Economical  Coal  Hauling  Facts. 


STERLING  MOTOR 

TRUCK  CO. 

MILWAUKEE  WISCONSIN 


O 


C.  ^Builders  of  Motor  Trucks 
Exclusively  for  10  Years 


«  1 
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